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PREFACE, 


+o+- 

The  art  of  Cookery  is  every  day  receiving  increased  attention : and  no  wonder. 
Life  is  made  all  the  brighter  by  satisfactory  feeding ; and  he  is  a dull  philo- 
sopher who  despises  a good  dinner.  The  pleasures  of  the  table  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ivitchiner — are  enjoyed  by  us  more  than  a 
thousand  times  every  year,  and  whoever  thoroughly  realises  that  fact  will  need 
neither  argument  nor  eloquence  to  persuade  him  to  an  experimental  acquaint- 
ance with  all  possible  cooking  processes  and  all  possible  recipes. 

But  the  strong  point  of  good  cookery  is  not  its  gratification  of  the  palate, 
but  its  influence  on  health.  This  is  a matter  of  far  greater  importance  than  is 
generally  thought.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  explanation  of 
many  fatal  disorders  is  to  be  found  in  nothing  but  badly-cooked  and  ill- 
assorted  viands.  Our  households  would  enjoy  better  health,  and  be  better  able 
to  withstand  sickness  when  it  came,  if  pains  were  only  taken  to  have  food  well 
chosen  and  properly  made  ready.  Every  housekeeper,  then,  will  give  the 
subject  of  eating  and  drinking  a prominent  place  in  her  daily  round  of  duties. 

A desire  to  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  such  an  important  topic 
induced  the  Publishers  to  project  a Work  on  Cookery  which  would  be  at  once 
the  largest  and  most  complete  collection  of  recipes  ever  produced  in  this 
country.  Experience  and  energy  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  undertaking, 
and  the  result  is  now  before,  the  reader. 

The  practical  part  of  the  following  work  has  been  preceded  by  a complete 
treatise  on  the  “ Principles  of  Cookery/-’  This  has  been  written  by  a & 
gentleman  in  every  way  entitled  to  speak  with  authority,  thus  making  our 
Dictionary  a marked  contrast  to  many  publications  of  a similar  kind. 

“ T00  many,”  says  a distinguished  chef,  “ who  have  presumed  to  write  upon 
the  art  and  science  of  Cookery  are  far  from  possessing  any  real  or  adequate 
knowledge  of  what  they  so  recklessly  attempt  to  teach.”  By  reading  these 

Principles  of  Cookery  ” the  cook  will  become  possessed  of  the  whole  alphabet 
of  her  art. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  recipes  the  dictionary  form  has  been  chosen  as 
the  most  convenient.  Cross-references  have  been  inserted  where  they  were 
needed,  and  it  is  believed  that  any  article  in  the  woi’k  may  be  found  without 
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difficulty  and  at  a moment’s  notice.  Classified  lists  of  recipes  are  to  be  met 
with  under  such  heads  as  "Biscuits,”  “Ices,”  “Jams,”  “Jellies,”  “Puddings, 

“ Sauces,”  “ Soups,”  &c.  . • 

The  recipes  are  the  tried  recipes  of  good  artists,  and  their  intrinsic 

excellence  will  certainly  recommend  them.  They  have  been  chosen  wi  a 
view  to  the  varied  capabilities  and  requirements  of  English  households,  and 
no  branch  of  Cookery  .up  to  the  elaborate  dishes  of  high  life  has  been  ignore  . 

Not  only  everyday  fare,  but  fare  for  extra  occasions  has  been  included. 
Cold  meat  cookery,  the  cooking  of  Australian  meat,  cookery  tor  invalids, 
beverages  of  every  kind,  and  the  best  methods  of  carving,  have  -1  ie- 
ceived  ample  notice.  The  wholesomeness  or  unwholesomeness  ot^  many 
different  kinds  of  food  has  been  pointed  out,  and  their  nutritive  value  has 
been  stated.  Prices  have  been  added  in  most  cases,  and  the  greatest  pains 

has  been  taken  to  secure  accuracy. 

In  the  Appendix  have  been  given  short  articles  on  Kitchen  Utensils, 

Seasonable  Eoods,  and  Terms  used  in  Cookery. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  give  the  work  a practical  character,  and 
hoped  that  the  illustrative  woodcuts  will  add  greatly  to  its  intelligibility  and 

directions  have  been  put  in  the  simplest  form  and  the  plainest 
language,  so  that  the  recipes  may  be  as  easily  understood  in  the  kitchen  as 
their  results  are  sure  to  be  popular  m the  dining-room. 

“ % it:; lot  sr 
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precepts  than  these,  candrdly  tell  us;  if  not  follow  them,  as  we  do. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OE  COOKING  AND 
TABLE  MANAGEMENT. 
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THE  WHY  AND  THE  WHEREFORE  OF  BOILING, 
GRILLING,  AND  FRYING. 

fT  would  be  a good  tiling  for  everybody — for  we  must  all  eat— -if  those 
' who  cook  our  food  were  in  one  respect  to  resemble  w’hat  are  called 
k troublesome  children.  Who  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  met 

with  a child  who  is  always  asking,  “ Why  1”  And,  alas  ! how  often 
do  we  hear  his  thirst  for  knowledge  restrained  with  some  remark 
such  as  “ Little  boys  should  not  ask  questions.”  This  too  often 
means  that  the  one  questioned  does  not  know  what  to  say,  and  is 
too  vain  to  confess  it. 

Now,  if  those  who  cook  for  us  would  only  turn  a little  more  in- 
quisitive, and  occasionally  ask,  “Why?”  we  should  have  better  dinners. 

Why  ought  you  to  put  a leg  of  mutton  into  boiling  water?  Why 
ought  you  to  put  meat  for  soup  into  cold  water  ? Why  does  the  souffle 
rise  ? Cooks,  and  good  ones  too,  often  know  facts  but  not  reasons ; they 
consequently  are  limited  to  a certain  number  of  recipes  which  they  have 
learnt  by  heart,  but  are  quite  incapable  of  either  invention  or  imitation. 

A good  cook,  with  a good  palate,  after  seeing  and  tasting  a dish,  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  one,  if  not  exactly  like  it,  yet  near  enough  to  pass  for 
it ; but  I fear  the  faculty  is,  to  say  the  least,  rare. 

If  we  understood  more  than  we  do  the  principles  on  which  cooking  depends,  the 
fact  of  being  able  to  make  one  dish,  combined  with  knowing  the  reasons  for  the 
result,  would  often  lead  to  our  being  able  to  make  a large  variety  of  similar  dishes, 
which  a very  slight  inventive  talent  would  enable  us  to  vary  so  much  in  flavour, 
that  instead  of  knowing  one  recipe  we  should  know  twenty. 

It  is  evident  that  in  all  cooking  one  of  two  great  principles  must  constantly  be 
brought  into  play.  One,  to  keep  the  flavour  in  ; another,  to  get  the  flavour  out. 

Let  us  for  one  moment  contrast  boiling  a leg  of  mutton,  and  making  good  mutton 
bioth.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  one  case,  as  we  eat  the  mutton,  our  endeavour 
should  be  to  keep  as  much  flavour  in  the  meat  as  possible  ; in  the  second  place,  as 
what  we  want  is  the  broth,  our  endeavour  should  be  to  leave  as  little  flavour  in  the 
mutton  as  possible. 

Now  theie  are  many  persons  who  positively  proceed  to  prepare  both  almost  the 
same  way.  Theie  is  a certain  principle,  or  rather  fact,  which  may  be  called  a 
chemical  fact,  and  that  is,  that  albumen  coagulates  and  becomes  hard  at  boiling-point 
This  very  important  fact  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  cooking  meat,  for  it  should 
be  remembered  that  meat  largely  consists  of  albumen. 

First,  then,  the  leg  of  mutton.  Place  the  leg  of  mutton  in  boiling  water,  tins  will 
a -e  the  water  off  the  boil;  let  the  saucepan  remain  on  the  fire  till  the  water  boils 
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up  again,  then  remove  the  saucepan  off  the  fire  till  the  water  gets  nearly  lukewarm 
then  put  the  saucepan  on  the  fire  again,  and  let  it  simmer,  not  boil,  very  gently  till 
the  leg  of  mutton  is  done.  The  time  of  course  varies  with  the  size,  but  one  about 
nine  pounds  should  take  about  two  hours  and  a half. 

Next  let  us  inquire,  Why  did  we  do  this  % _ 

The  leer  of  mutton  thus  placed  in  boiling  water  has  a rim  round  the  edge  hardened 
bv  contact* with  this  boiling  water,  which  causes  the  albumen  to  coagulate.  Were  we 
to  leave  the  leg  to  actually  boil  for  long,  the  whole  would  become  hardened  and 
consequently  the  mutton  would  be  tough ; but  by  removing  the  saucepan  off  the 
fire  we  get  the  mutton  to  cook,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  a thin  rim  of  hard  meat,  not 
thicker  than  a thin  sixpence,  which  hard  rim  keeps  in  the  gravy  and  flavour.  _ _ 

Now  in  making  mutton  broth  we  must  proceed  on  exactly  contrary  principles. 
Our  obiect  is  to  extract  all  the  flavour  we  possibly  can  from  the  meat  and  get  it  into 
the  broth,  we  therefore  clit  up  the  meat  into  small  pieces,  and  put  them  into  cold 
water  and  let  them  simmer  as  long  as  possible  without  boiling  , y us  means  a 
of  the  meat  gradually  get  extracted,  and  the  solid  part  of  the  mea  that  » 
left  after  the  broth  is  well  drained  off,  contains  scarcely  any  nourishment  at  all. 

I may  here  add,  however,  as  some  may  possibly  not  know  how  to  make  mutton 
broth,  that  for  invalids,  to  whom  vegetables  are  forbidden,  the  proper  proportions, 
for  the  broth  are  about  two  pounds  of  mutton  and  two  ounces  of  pearl  barley  and  a 
little  salt  to  one  quart  of  water.  Tor  ordinary  mutton  broth,  when  it  is  intended 
to  be  used  simply  as  a soup,  a couple  of  turnips,  two  leeks,  a head  of  celeiy,  one 
carrot,  a little  parsley  and  thyme,  should  be  put  in  with  the  meat  to  simmer;  vhen 
all  this  is  strained  off,  some  pearl  barley  may  be  added  that  has  been  already  pai  y 
boiled,  and  also  a fresh  turnip  cut  up  into  small  square  pieces;  these  must  be  bo 
till  they  are  quite  tender,  and  it  will  also  be  found  best  to  pick  out  a few  of  the  best 
pieces  of  the  mutton  before  putting  it  in  the  water,  in  order  to  serve  up  m the  soup. 

1 This  same  principle  of  which  I have  been  speaking,  namely,  keeping  in  the  flavour, 
applies  to  a large  variety  of  dishes.  Tor  instance,  suppose  we  want  to  have  that 
W old-fashioned  English  dish,  rumpsteak  and  oyster-sauce,  how  rarely  is  it  that 
you  get  the  latter  fit  to  eat ! Too  often  oyster-sauce  is  simply  thick  melted  butte 
Avith  a few  oysters  in  it  that  feel  like  leather,  they  are  so  hard.  Now  oysters  are  a 
oreat  delicacy,  and  require  great  care  in  cooking  ; I will  describe  as  briefly  as  possible 
Sow  to  make  oyster-sauce,  and  at  the  same  time  explain  the  reasons  for  what  ve  do. 

In  the  first  place,  if  an  oyster  is  boiled  it  becomes  quite  hard  and  uneatable, 
secondly,  an  oyster  if  put  into  liot  liquid  very  quickly  loses  all  its  flavour. 

' suppose  then  we  have  a dozen  large  oysters.  First  of  all  have  hem  opened  so 
that  every  drop  of  the  liquor  is  saved.  Take  off  the  beards,  and  place  the  oysters 
tato  Ismail  separate,  basin,  taking  care,  of  course,  that  no  little  pieces  of  shell  are 
left  adhering  to  them.  Next  take  half  a pint  of  milk,  and  add  to  it  the  oyster  l.q. 
andteards,  and  put  this  on  the  lire  to  simmer  gently.  Here  we  see  that,  as  wm  do 
'not  use  the  beards,  our  object  must  be  to  get  what  little  flavour  we  c^  out  o t 
into  the  sauce.  Next  strain  off  this,  and  thicken  it  with  a little  butte  J d 
previously  mixed  together.  This  is  done  by  adding  the  butter  and  flo 1 J 

little,  and  stirring  the  sauce  over  the  fire  while  it  gently  bods.  Assam,  as  «.e^  ^ 
has  by  this  means  become  about  ns  thick  as  cream,  me  in  a shows 

SSt  more  butter,  and  stir  gently.  Should  the  sauce  appear to  run  o.ly^t  shows 
you  have  too  much  butter,  and  by  suddenly  checking  the  heat,  . > 1 ^ * a 

Stirring,  the  sauce  will  become  all  right  again— a little  piece 
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table-spoonful  of  cold  milk  will  do.  Now  add  a little  pepper  and  a tea-spoonful  ol 
anchovy  sauce.  It  is  wonderful  Iioav  anchovy  sauce  brings  out  the  flavour  of  oysters. 
I would  advise  cooks  to  taste  the  sauce  which  is  flavoured  only  with  the  oyster 
liquor  and  beards,  before  adding  the  anchovy  sauce,  and  after  it  has  been  added. 
The  change  in  the  flavour  is  so  wonderful  that  they  will  have  a good  practical  lesson 
of  the  importance  of  little  things  for  flavouring  purposes. 

The  next  point  is  the  oysters,  which  we  left  in  a little  basin.  First  have  ready 
the  sauce  tureen,  empty,  but  thoroughly  hot.  Have  also  ready  on  the  fire  a large 
saucepan  or  stewpan  with  boiling  water.  Next  take  a small  strainer  in  the  right 
hand,  and  hold  it  in  the  boiling  water  till  the  water  boils  with  the  metal  part  of  the 
strainer  in  it.  Lift  the  strainer  just  above  the  boiling  water,  and  pour  the  oysters 
out  of  the  little  basin  into  it.  Let  the  oysters  be  in  contact  with  the  boiling  water 
not  more  than  two  or  three  seconds,  let  the  water  strain  off  them,  and  then  throw 
them  into  the  hot  tureen.  Pour  the  sauce  on  to  them,  and  the  oyster  sauce  is  ready. 

Now  a moment’s  consideration  will  show  that  we  have  treated  the  oysters  just 
on  the  same  principle  that  we  did  the  leg  of  mutton,  viz.,  we  have  surrounded  each 
oyster  with  a very  thin  film  that  keeps  in  the  flavour.  Had  we  allowed  the  oysters 
to  have  remained  in  the  boiling  water  for  two  or  three  minutes  instead  of  two  or 
three  seconds,  we  should  have  made  them  as  tough  as  leather ; had  we  not  put  them 
in  at  all,  they  would  have  lost  much  of  their  flavour  as  soon  as  they  were  put  into 
the  sauce,  besides  having  a somewhat  flabby  taste.  By  doing  what  I have  said,  the 
hardening  process  went  on  just  long  enough  to  surround  each  oyster  with  a coating 
not  thicker  perhaps  than  a piece  of  gold-beater’s  skin,  but  then,  when  the  oyster 
arrived  at  its  destination,  the  mouth,  the  moment  this  coating  was  broken,  the  whole 
of  the  flavour  could  be  tasted. 

Why  does  a well-cooked  chop  or  steak  look  black  outside  and  red  in,  and  why 
does  it  require  a clear  bright  fire  1 Because  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be 
cooked  to  keep  in  the  flavour.  The  fierceness  of  the  fire  surrounds  the  chop  or 
steak,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  a hard  coating  almost  directly  the  meat  is  placed 
on  the  gridiron.  When  the  steak  comes  up  and  is  cut,  you  can  then  see  the  red 
giavy  run  out,  and  not  before.  Many  a chop  and  steak  is  spoilt  by  turning  it  with 
a fork,  as  of  course  it  lets  out  the  gravy,  which  runs  into  the  fire. 

I will  now  turn  to  quite  another  subject,  viz.,  omelets.  The  principle  of  cook- 
ing here  to  be  considered  is  how  to  make  things  light.  Now  how  often  do  you  get 
an  omelet  in  a private  house  fit  to  eat  1 Never — at  least,  that  is  my  experience. 
And  yet  an  omelet  is  really  a very  easy  thing  to  make.  The  secret  of  a light  omelet 
is  to  froth  the  eggs.  But  I will  go  through  the  recipe  cib  initio. 

Suppose  first  the  omelet  to  be  a savoury  one.  First  take  a new  frying-pan,  or 
one  that  has  only  cooked  omelets  before— it  is  no  use  trying  to  make  an  omelet 
in  a frying-pan  that  has  been  used  for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  Take  three  eggs,  and 
n-eak  them  one  by  one  into  a cup,  to  see  if  they  are  good,  and  put  them  in  a basin. 
Add  a piece  of  onion,  chopped  finely,  as  big  as  the  top  of  the  first  finder  down  to 
the  nail  and  about  half  a tea-spoonful  of  equally  finely  chopped  parsley,  about  a salt- 
poonful  of  salt,  and  half  a one  of  pepper.  Add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  milk. 

Now  place  in  the  small  new  frying-pan— which  must  first  be  cleaned  with  boilmcr 

p,  a a*d  ™te1’’  “ n6W  18  somcfcimcs  Poisonous— two  ounces  of  fresh  butter! 
lace  the  frying-pan  on  the  fire,  to  melt  the  butter  till  it  froths.  Next,  with  a 
i a wooden  fork  is  best— beat  up  the  eggs  with  the  milk,  chopped  onion  and 
paisley,  and  popper  and  salt,  till  it  is  quite  frothy.  Keep  on  heating  till  the-  last 
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moment,  and  then  pour  it  quickly  into  the  butter,  which,  as  I have  said,  must  be 

frothing  in  the  frying-pan.  . , . r 

Take  a large  spoon  and  stir  it  all  up  very  quickly,  scraping  the  bottom  01  the 

frying-pan  all  the  time,  to  prevent  the  omelet  from  sticking  and  burning.  As  soon 
as  it  begins  to  set,  take  the  frying-pan  a little  from  the  fire,  and  work  the  omelet 
with  a spoon  into  a half-moon  shape.  When  it  is  nearly  set,  take  the  frying-pan  off 
the  fire,  and  hold  it  in  front  of  the  fire,  resting  the  edge  of  the  pan  on  the  bottom 
bar,  and  slanting  the  pan  as  much  as  possible ; but,  of  course,  care  must  be  token 
not  to  let  the  omelet  slip  right  into  the  fire.  Hold  the  frying-pan  like  this  foi  a 
couple  of  minutes  or  so.  This  causes  the  omelet  to  rise,  and  it  thereby  becomes 
lighter  In  large  French  kitchens,  where  there  is  no  open  fire,  they  hold  a red-hot 
sSamander  over*  the  omelet,  which  has  the  same  effect.  A red-hot  shovel  does  veiy 

well  if  you  have  a shut-up  range.  , • 

A sweet  omelet  is  made  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  only  of  course  there  is  no 

pepper  onion,  or  parsley,  and  only  a tiny  pinch  of  salt.  Add,  however,  instead,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  very  finely  powdered  sugar,  and  half  a tea-spoonfu  o.  essence  o, 
vanille.  This  last  is  an  immense  improvement.  When  an  “ ome.ette  au  co  ure 
is  required,  the  omelet  must  be  kept  in  the  frying-pan  round,  a spoonful  of  the  jam 
placed  on  the  one  half,  and  then  the  other  half  lifted  over  on  to  it  with  a slice  or 
something  broad,  so  as  not  to  break  it.  An  omelet  must  be  served  directly  it  is 
cooked;  so  if  you  want  a good  one,  always  take  care  not  to  begin  to  prepare lurid 
just  before  it  is  required  to  be  eaten,  as  it  only  takes  two  or  three  minutes  to  make. 

No  great  harm  is  done  even  if  you  have  to  wait  for  it  . -o 

As  1 said  before,  the  secret  of  a light  omelet  is  frothing  the  eggs.  j 
bv  so  doin'*  you  mix  the  omelet  up  with  an  infinite  number  of  ^7  air-bubb  es. 
Now  we  all  know  that  heat  expands  everything,  air  included.  These  little  bubble. , 
therefore — some,  perhaps,  the  site  of  a pin's  point-become  under  the  action  of  he. 
“ possibl^of  a pin’s  head  ; and  a,  long  as  the  omelet  remains  hot  it  is  light 

- — puffed  out,  in  fact,  by  air-bubbles  expanded  by  heat. 

If  you  let  the  omelet  get  partially  cold,  it  in  consequence  gets  heavy.  This  po 
is  however,  more  strongly  exempted  in  the  case  of  souffles.  A cheese  souffle  s a 
v^y  nice  thing  to  finish  dinner  with,  and  if  you  know  how  to  make  one, ,jsa mapifi 
extra  dish  in  case  some  one  comes  in  to  dinner  quite  unexpectedly.  I will  try  and 

tell  you  how  to  make  it,  and  also,  as  far  as  I can,  explain  why. . , 

I will  describe  how  to  make  as  small  a one  as  possible,  as  it  is  easy  to  mciease 
size  and  experiments  are  always  most  economical  on  a small  scale.  Take  a round 
Xut  fourTches  in  diameter  and  quite  three  deep.  Have  a piece  of  ornamented 
whhe  paper  ready  to  pop  round  the  tin  quickly.  Next  take  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
finely-rated  cheese— of  course  a dry  cheese  grates  the  best-and  place  it  m a asm 
wit/a  quarter  of  a pint  (half  a tumbler)  of  milk,  about  half  a salt-spoonful  of  sa  , 
and  a quarter  of  that  quantity  of  pepper.  Next  break  a couple  °f 
whites  separate  from  the  yolks  in  a small  basin. . lx  up  ie  ) ° ' & stjjf 

■i  i thoroughly  Now  take  these  two  wlutes,  and  wlup  them  up  * ‘ 

quicuy  the  milk,  Butter  the  Mde  of  -j £ 

it  in  the  oven  till  it  is  very  hot.  Pour  the  mixture  into  the  tm  qjuck : y,  d P^ 
it  in  the  oven.  The  oven  must  be  of  moderate  heat,  otherwi^the  ffl  , 
outside  and  remains  pappy  in  the  middle.  The  avera^  timeof^  ^ ^ 

twenty-five  minutes  to  half-an-hour.  The  sou  , w ie  | rything,  however, 

not  half  fill  it,  will  rise  up  a couple  of  niches  above  the  tin.  1a  ei.y tlin  g, 
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depends  upon  its  being  served  quickly.  Probably  the  souffld,  if  it  is  two  inches 
above  the  edge  of  the  tin  when  it  leaves  the  oven,  will  sink  nearly  level  with  the  top 
before  it  reaches  the  table.  This  cannot  be  helped,  but  everything  that  saves  time 
must  be  thought  of  beforehand.  For  instance,  some  people  delay  to  pin  a dinner- 
napkin  round  the  tin.  Of  course  the  best  plan  is  to  have  a silver-plated  souffl4-case, 
and  then  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  delay.  These,  however,  are  rare. 

Have  a piece  of  clean  white  ornamented  paper  with  a frill  ready,  and  let  there  be 
plenty  of  room.  Now  the  souffle  very  often  bulges  out  at  the  top,  and  there  is  no 
room  to  put  the  paper  over  the  tin.  Don’t  let  this,  however,  put  you  out.  Drop 
the  tin  into  the  round  paper,  which  should  not  be  higher  than  the  edge  of  the  tin ; 
but  whatever  you  do,  or  however  you  do  it,  be  quick ; have  a hot  cover  ready  to  pop 
on,  and  run  with  it  to  the  dinner-table. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is,  Why  did  the  souffle  rise  ? Because  of  the  air- 
bubbles.  It  is  easy  to  whisk  the  whites  of  eggs  into  a foam,  but  not  the  yolks.  By 
separating  the  whites,  therefore,  and  beating  them  up  separately,  we  increased  our 
number  of  air-bubbles  to  an  enormous  extent.  These  bubbles  expand  with  the  heat, 
hence  the  lightness  of  the  souffle.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  souffle  cools,  the  bubbles 
contract,  the  souffle  goes  down,  and  a cold  souffle  would  be  as  heavy  as  a hot  one 
is  light. 

Now  the  principle  is  the  thing  to-  grasp.  For  instance,  in  making  a cake,  you  want, 
of  course,  to  make  it  light;  therefore  remember  the  souffle — i.e.,  beat  the  whites  up 
separate  from  the  yolks.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  considerably  lightening  the 
cake,  though,  of  course,  as  the  process  of  baking  a large  cake  is  slower  than  that  of 
baking  a souffle,  the  cake  would  not  rise  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion. 

Another  important  point  on  which  we  ought  to  examine  into  the  principles  of 
cooking,  is  that  of  frying.  There  are  probably  few  dishes  that  test  the  cook’s 
capabilities,  more  important  than  that  of  frying.  Contrast  for  one  moment  the 
discoloured  dish,  too  often  met  with  in  private  houses,  in  which,  say,  a “ little  bit  of 
fish  ” is  sent  up,  and  presents  what  may  be  called  a parti-coloured  appearance.  Some 
part  is  burned  black  as  a cinder ; another  part  looks  the  colour  of  underdone  pie-crust. 
Again,  other  parts  may  present  the  appearance  of  having  those  bald  patches,  as  if  the 
cook  had  accidentally  spilled  some  boiling  water  on  a cat’s  back.  I say  contrast 
this  with  the  beautifully  rich,  golden-coloured  dish  that  will  make  its  appearance  at 
the  table  where  the  master-mind  of  one  like  Francatelli  has  presided,  or  with  a dish 
that  one  would  meet  with  in  a Parisian  caff — the  bright  silver  dish  contrasting 
temptingly  with  the  golden-coloured  food  and  the  crisp,  dark-green  parsley  piled  in 
the  centre.  What  now  is  the  difficulty!  To  keep  to  our  subject,  viz.,  the  principles 
of  cooking,  we  will  briefly  state  that  the  generality  of  cooks  find  their  difficulty  to 
exist  as  follows  : — They  cannot  obtain  a nice  colour  without  over-cooking  their  fish. 
The  ordinary  way  in  which  cooks  will  prepare  a fried  sole  (and  we  presume  they  will 
know  something  of  their  art)  is,  having  dried  the  fish  and  floured  it,  they  dip  it  in 
egg  well  beaten  up,  covering  it  over  with  some  fine  dried  bread-crumbs,  and  having 
given  it  a gentle  tap  all  round,  somewhat  resembling  a young  mother  getting  her 
first  baby  to  sleep,  they  place  the  fish  in  the  frying-pan,  in  which  a dab  of  butter  or 
dripping  has  been  placed.  One  side  is  cooked  before  the  other  is  commenced,  part 
of  the  fried  egg  and  bread-crumb  peels  off  in  turning,  and  the  result,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  flavour,  is  most  unappetising. 

Having  now  described  how  not  to  do  it,  let  me  proceed  to  explain  how  to  do  it. 
irst,  the  colour.  Order  in  from  your  baker’s  a small  bag  of  nice  rich,  golden,  brown 
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bread-raspings.  You  need  not  fear  the  expense,  as  your  baker  will  probably  supply 
you  with  them  for  nothing.  Have  this  always  ready  in  a small  flour-dredger  on  the 
kitchen  mantelpiece.  Having  dried  your  fish  thoroughly,  floured  it,  and  egged  and 
bread-crumbed  it  with  small,  line,  dry  bread-crumbs,  take  tins  dredger  containing  the 
golden-brown  bread-raspings,  and  before  gently  patting  your  fish,  cover  it  over 
lightly  with  a brown  film  of  fine  raspings,  and,  lo  and  behold  ! your  fish,  before  even 
it*3 reaches  the  frying-pan,  has  obtained  the  colour  you  desire.  All  you  have  now  to 
do  is  to  concentrate  your  mind  ah  cooking  the  fish,  so  as  to  hit  upon  that  happy 
medium  between  its  being  dried  up  so  that  it  is  tough  and  unpalatable  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  appearance  of  redness  and  stickiness  along  the  back-bone,  which  are 
sure  and  certain  signs  that  the  fish  is  not  sufficiently  well  cooked,  on  the  other.  To 
attempt  to  convey  an  idea  with  regard  to  the  time  that  a fish  takes  to  cook  won 
be  necessarily  impossible.  Of  course  this  entirely  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the 
fish  Nor  would  I confine  my  directions  to  the  cooking  of  fish  solely.  A sweet- 
bread is  an  exceedingly  nice  dish  when  properly  fried  and  sent  to  table,  presenting 
an  ornamental  appearance.  I would,  however,  remind  you  that  in  all  cases  where 
the  substance  to  be  fried  is  beyond  a certain  thickness,  it  must  previously  be  what 
cooks  call  parboiled.  I would  also  impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  eiimg 
on  the  side  of  under-cooking  rather  than  on  over-cooking.  Suppose,  for. msteace 
you  have  to  fry  a sole  of  somewhat  unusual  thickness.  First  take  caie  that  the  fat 
in  which  you  fry  it  is  amply  sufficient  to  cover  the  fish  Suppose  now,  you  leave 
this  fish  in  boiling  fat  for  the  minimum  of  time  you  think  will  be  leqmsite  to  c 
it.  It  is  easy  to  remove  the  fish  from  the  boiling  fat  carefully  with  a shoe , an, 1 
a small  knifelt  the  meat  away  from  the  back-bone  m that  part  of  the  « whmh 
is  thickest.  Should  you  find  the  meat  adhere  to  the  bone  and  at  the  ^ 
present  a red  appearance,  you  will  know  that  the  fish  is  not  sufficiently  cookea.  In  this 
case  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  place  the  fish  back  again  for  a few  minutes  longex  m the 
boiling  fat.  Had,  however,  you  waited  for  the  maximum  tune,  and  found  it  ovei- 
cooked,  I know  of  no  method  by  which  you  could  undo  the  harm  you  have  done 
One  hint  as  to  mending  what  we  may  term  patches.  In  cutting  t e si}  ou 
probably  displace  a small  portion  of  the  outside,  and  thereby  make  one  of  those 
extremely  disagreeable-looking  places  which  we  before  likened  to  a scalded  cats  back. 
If  you  have  by  you  in  readiness  the  dredger  containing  the  bread-raspings,  one  spnnk  e 
will  hide  the  patch.  Cooks  with  a very  slight  effort  of  ingenuity  might  often 

cover  over  these  necessary  little  borings  of  discovery.  _ • 

I would,  in  passing,  remind  cooks  that  the  secret  of  successful  frying  to  a great 
extent  depends  upon  the  fat  being  boiling.  You  cannot  fry  property  over  a sow 
fire.  Now  when  you  have  placed  a good-sized  frying-pan  upon  the  hie  lull  ot 
melted  lard,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  know  when  this  fat  is  really  o uig  am 
when  it  is  not,  for  the  simple  reason  that  boiling  fat  will  not  bubble  up  like  boil  g 
water  To  know,  therefore,  if  the  fat  be  boiling,  dip  your  finger  into  cold  water, 
and  let  one  drop  fall  into  the  middle  of  the  fat.  Of  course,  the  cold  »*, 
having  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  fat,  would  instantly  sink,  and 
IZl  of  the  frying-pan  be  sufficiently  heated,  this  drop  of  water ■ « U . 

hissing  sound,  from  its  instantaneous  conversion  into  steam,  resem  g ■ 
ST4  a red-hot  poker  into  water.  I would,  however,  wan,  young  b^nn  rs 
Lainst  throwing  in,  in  their  hurry,  too  much  water  at  a time,  as  the  swl 
version  into, tel  of  the  water  thus  thrown  in  will  very  probably  «■**■»**. 
splash,  and  a few  drop,  of  really  boiling  fat  upon  the  hands  and  arms  wdl 
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to  be  anything  but  agreeable.  We  must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  very  soul 
of  cookery,  namely,  economy ; and,  perhaps  already,  some  young  housekeeper  may 
liave  exclaimed,  “ Ah  ! it  is  all  very  well ; but  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  all  this 
fat  in  just  cooking  one  or  two  fish.”  Wait  a moment,  however.  Are  you  aware 
that  the  fat  that  would  cook  fish  once' will  cook  it  twenty,  thirty,  even  fifty  times'? 
Are  you  aware  that  if,  after  the  fish  is  cooked,  you  pour  the  fat  carefully  into  a 
•basin  containing  boiling  water,  and  stir  it  up  and  let  it  settle,  the  loose  biead-ciumbs, 
and  the  bad  part  of  the  fish,  &c.,  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  watei,  and  the  fat  present 
.a  clean  and  wholesome  appearance  next  morning  when  it  has  got  cold '?  Let  this  fat, 
"therefore,  be  carefully  removed  in  a thick  cake  from  the  top  of  the  basin  into  which 
it  has  been  poured.  Scrape  off  carefully  the  rough  pieces  adjoining  the  water,  and 
place  the  fat  by  in  a small  basin  by  itself,  and  label  it  “ for  frying  fish.”  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  this  fat  will  keep  perfectly  good  in  winter-time  for  two  or 
three  months.  It  is  far  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  use  two  pounds  of  fat  and  cook 
things  properly,  and  make  the  same  fat  do  fifty  times,  than  to  use  two  ounces,  cook  the 
fish  badly,  and  let  the  remains  of  the  fat  help  to  swell  that  bugbear  of  young  house- 
keepers, the  “ cook’s  grease-pot.”  In  conclusion,  with  regard  to  frying,  be  careful  in 
removing  the  fish  from  the  fat,  that,  before  you  place  it  on  a dish,  you  let  it  rest  a 
few  minutes  on  a hot  cloth,  which  will  absorb  the  grease.  At  the  same  time,  be 
equally  careful  that  you  do  not  place  it  in  an  oven  to  keep  it  warm.  For  fried  fish 
to  taste  properly,  but  a very  few  minutes  should  elapse  between  the  frying-pan  and 
"the  dinner-table.  A snow-white  cloth  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  some  sprigs  of 
bright  green  parsley  placed  alternately  with  a few  slices  of  lemon,  will  give  the  dish 
-a  better  appearance. 

I have,  however,  mentioned  that  I believe  economy  to  be  the  soul  of  cookery. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  word  in  the  English  language  so  little  understood  as  this  word 
economy.  Just  as  political  economists  are  too  often  considered  by  the  vulgar  to  be 
men  of  hard  hearts,  so,  too,  in  the  art  of  cookery  is  economy  often  associated  with 
meanness  and  stinginess.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  will  be  invariably  found 
that  the  better  the  cook,  the  more  economy  will  be  practised.  There  is  more  waste 
in  the  cottage  than  in  the  palace,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  cottage  cook  is 
entirely  ignorant  of  an  ai’t  which  the  chef  has  brought  to  perfection.  What  your 
so-called  good  plain  cooks  throw  away,  an  ingenious  French  artiste  will  make  into 
entrees.  The  French  are  a nation  of  cooks,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  dine  without 
.soup.  Probably  the  contents  of  the  dust-bins  of  England  would  more  than  fill  the 
soup-tureens  of  France.  I will  give  a very  simple  instance  of  what  I term  economy 
in  the  ordinary  living  of  middle-class  families.  We  all  know  that  grand  old- 
fashioned  piece  de  resistance , the  British  sirloin.  Who  has  not  seen  it  in  its  last 
stages  1 — the  under-cut  gone ; the  upper  part  dug  out,  on  which  some  greedy 
individual  has  evidently  grasped  after  the  under-done  piece  in  the  middle,  but  who, 
at  the  same  time,  has  entirely  ignored  the  end.  The  kitchen  more  than  follows  suit 
to  the  dining-room,  and  what  is  despised  above  is  scorned  below,  and  perhaps  the 
i cal  destination  of  the  end  of  the  sirloin,  which  the  young  housekeeper  fondly 
imagines  has  done  for  the  servants’  supper,  has  in  reality  supplied  the  kennel. 
Suppose,  now,  this  end  had  been  cut  off  before  the  joint  was  roasted,  and  placed  in 
a little  salt  water,  a nice,  wholesome,  and  agreeable  hot  dinner  would  have  been 
obtainable  with  the  assistance  of  some  boiled  greens  and  potatoes.  A little  forethought 
in  these  matters  constitutes  real  economy.  Scraps  of  meat,  fag  ends  of  pieces  of  bacon, 
too  often  wasted,  will,  with  a little  judicious  management,  make  a nice  dish  of  rissoles. 
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I have  called  attention  above  to  the  principles  on  which  joints  should  be 
boiled  and  I will  now  say  a few  words  on  an  equally  important  subject,  namely, 
the  principle  on  which  joints  should  be  roasted.  . Just  as  in  the  former  case  so 
in  the  latter,  the  one  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  to  keep  m the  flavour.  . ^ow 
in  roasting  a joint,  perhaps  some  of  you  may  think  that  to  lose  the  flavour  is  impos- 
sible Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Just  as  in  turning  a steak  on  the  gridiron 
you  let  out  the  gravy  if  you  stick  a fork  in  it,  so  in  roasting  a leg  of  mutton  do  you, 
to  a certain,  though  not  equally  great,  extent,  let  out  the  gravy  if  you  run  a hook  right 
into  the  meat  itself.  There  are  ingenious  machines  made— which,  however,  are  chiefly 
intended  for  haunches,  particularly  haunches  of  venison-by  which  the  whole 
ioint  is  surrounded  by  thin  metal  rods  expressly  intended  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  sticking  anything  into  the  meat.  These  cradles,  however,  are  very  rarely 

met  with.  Some  little  ingenuity  will  be  sufficient,  however,  for  the  purpose 
in  point  All  practical  cooks  know  the  difficulty  of  hanging  a leg  of  mutton  or  a 
haunch  on  the  spit.  After  an  hour  or  so  the  joint,  under  the  influence  of  the  neat,  is 
apt  to  give,  and  the  thin  bone  adjoining  the  shank  breaks  away  Now  by  placing  a 
small  piece  of  wood  underneath  the  bottom  of  the  joint,  and  fastening  a piece  of 
copper  wire  to  either  end  of  the  wood,  and  bringing  it  up  to  the  top  or  knuckle  end, 
the  joint  is  supported  in  a kind  of  cradle.  The  copper  wire  however,  is  very  apt  to 
slip  but  by  tying  two  pieces  of  string  round  the  centre  of  the  joint,  this  difficulty 
tm  be  o/ercome.  Again,  in  basting  a joint,  that  part  requires  most  basting 
which  is  least  covered  with  fat.  Should,  therefore,  you  have  a haunch  m hich 
a part  of  what  we  may  term  the  breast  had  the  appearance  when  raw  of  being 
somewhat  lean,  then  slices  of  fat  placed  over  it,  and  tied  on  to  it,  not  skewered  m, 
or  a few  sheets  of  well-oiled  foolscap  paper,  will  have  the  effect  of  checking  t e 
heat  during  the  earlier  period  of  roasting,  and  consequently  will  prevent  the  join 
from  having  the  outside  dried  up,  a fault  too  often  met  with.  When  the  joint  is 
very  large,  as,  for  instance,  a haunch  of  venison,  which  may  weigh  perhaps  ven  y 
five  pounds  and  consequently  require  five  or  six  hours  to  roast,  so  important  is  it 
tZldZt  bv  good  cooks  to  check  the  action  of  the  heat  m the  early  period  o 
the  roastin'*  ‘thft  they  cover  over  the  haunch  with  a flour-and-water  paste,  by  wh 
means  the° whole  joint  gets  thoroughly  warmed  through,  and ^ [ ^ 

Wed,  to  table! 

The  outeide' must  then  be  browned,  and  at  the  finish  frothed  with  a little  butter 

^There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  economical  institution  in  any  kitchen  is  the 
! , o •,  • • t]lis  reSpect  that  our  French  neighbours  show  their  enormous 

over  oldvtT  It  robins  that  the  larger  the  kitchen,  and  the  greater 
Zirl  of  tho  Ills  to  be  supplied  with  food,  the  greater  will  be  the  number 
the  numoe  1 finfl  tjieir  wav  back  from  the  dining-room.  In  pnvate 

hles  it  wifi  "1  found  that  huge  platas  of  what  are  ingeniously 
houses  • +0  the  dog,  the  greater  portion  of  which,  if  placed  in 

« broken  vie  ua  s a ^ been  converted  into  most  excellent  soup.  Now,  it  is 
the  stoc  -po  , w tQ  the  Englisb  taste  to  use  for  culinary  purposes  bones 

unquestiona  > y platea.  The  economy  of  boning  a joint— for  instance,  a 

that  have  been  left -til  1 ^ .g  consider&ble,  as  the  bones,  which  in  the 

lZ  been  left°only  half  scraped  upon  the  plates,  are  in  the  other 

converted  into  excellent  soup. 
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With  regard  to  boiling  and  roasting  meat,  we  have  already  noticed  that  the  great 
principle  is  to  keep  in  the  flavour  by  causing  the  whole  joint  or  piece  of  meat  to  be 
surrounded  by  a thin  rim,  which  rim  has  been  rendered  hard  by  the  albumen  con- 
tained in  the  meat  coagulating  under  the  action  of  heat. 

Now,  this  substance  albumen  is  so  important  in  all  cooking  operations,  that  we 
think  it  desirable  to  explain  more  fully  its  nature  and  its  properties.  One  of  the 
purest,  and  at  the  same  time  easiest,  forms  in  which  albumen  is  seen  is  the  white 
part  of  an  egg.  We  all  know  how  liquid  the  white  part  of  a new-laid  egg  is  before  it 
is  boiled,  but  how  solid  it  becomes  under  the  action  of  heat ; for  instance,  compare  a 
fresh  egg  just  broken  into  a cup  and  a hard-boiled  egg,  and  then  remember  that  the 
liquid  transparent  part  of  one  is  albumen  before  it  has  suffered  from  the  action  of 
heat,  and  that  the  solid  opaque  part  of  the  other  is  albumen  that  has  been,  so  to 
speak,  changed  by  the  heat  into  apparently  a different  substance.  Meat  contains  in 
its  juices  a considerable  amount  of  albumen;  when,  therefore,  meat  is  placed  in 
boiling  water,  or  exposed  to  considerable  heat,  as  in  roasting,  the  same  change  takes 
place  in  the  albumen  in  the  meat  as  in  the  egg.  It  will  be  at  once  evident  how 
the  coagulation  of  the  albumen  assists  in  stopping  up  all  the  little  pores  in  the  meat 
through  which  the  flavour  and  gravy  would  have  escaped. 

In  fact,  we  may  fairly  compare  a well-cooked  joint  to  an  ordinary  well-boiled  egg. 
It  is  generally  known  that  an  egg  requires  about  three  minutes  to  three  minutes  and 
a half  to  boil.  When  it  is  cracked,  if  done  properly,  the  inside  will  be  liquid,  but 
surrounded  by  a coagulated  film  of  albumen.  This  is  just  the  same  with  a properly 
boiled  leg  of  mutton ; the  outside  thin  rim  is  hard,  but  the  inside  tender.  J ust  as 
in  the  case  of  the  egg,  had  it  been  allowed  to  boil  for  twenty  minutes  instead  of 
three,  the  whole  would  have  become  solid,  the  whole  egg  consisting  chiefly  of 
albumen ; so,  too,  with  the  leg  of  mutton,  if  it  had  been  exposed  to  a boiling  tem- 
perature the  whole  time,  the  albumen  in  the  whole  of  the  joint  would  not  merely 
have  coagulated  but  would  have  hardened,  thereby  rendering  the  joint  tough. 

As  we  have  before  pointed  out,  when  once  the  principles  of  cooking  are  under- 
stood, one  recipe  will  often  lead  to  another.  Cooking  is  an  art— a high  art — and 
cannot  be  learnt  in  a day,  nor  can  it  be  learnt  by  simply  reading  a book  on  the 
subject.  The  study  of  cookeiy  must  be  combined  with  practice.  Now  there  is 
perhaps  no  part  of  this  practice  so  important  as  the  knowledge  of  varying  recipes  as 
occasion  may  require.  It  will  be  evident  that  no  work  on  cooking,  however  large 
or  however  good,  can  adapt  its  recipes  to  meet  the  requirements  of  every  family  in 
quantity  as  well  as  quality.  We  have  endeavoured,  therefore,  when  it  is  possible, 
to  give  in  our  present  work  different  methods  of  preparing  the  various  dishes,  etc. ; 
but,  of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  recipes,  one  adapted  to  a family  of  two, 
another  for  one  of  six,  and  another  of  twelve  persons. 

We  will  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  referring  to  an  excellent  recipe  for  preparing 
bechamel  sauce  on  page  48.  We  have  here  recommended  the  cook  to  boil  down  an 
old  fowl,  three  pounds  of  knuckle  of  veal,  and  three  pounds  of  very  lean  ham.  This 
is,  of  course,  for  the  preparation  of  a large  quantity.  Now,  we  will  suppose  the  case 
of  a family  consisting  of  but  two  persons,  and  say  two  servants' — a by  no  means 
uncommon  occurrence.  Of  course,  to  purchase  such  quantities  for  two  would  be 
extravagant  to  a degree;  however,  are  we,  say  our  newly-married  couple,  to  be  debarred 
from  the  occasional  taste  of  sauce  bechamel  1 By  no  means.  If  the  cook  is  in 
possession  of  some  little  education  and  common  sense,  she  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  grasping  the  principle  of  the  recipe  to  which  we  have  referred  on 
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page  48.  We  will  suppose  the  house  to  possess  such  very  ordinary  dishes  as  the 

remains  of  a cold  fowl  and  a piece  of  boiled  bacon.  . 

Now  suppose  the  cook  to  read  the  recipe  carefully,  and  see  in  about  what  propor- 

tions  the  different  ingredients  should  be  mixed.  The  carcase  of  the  forvl  is  cut  up  an 
placed  in  a saucepan,  with  one  or  two  of  the  bacon  bones,  which,  bemg  lean  form  the 
best  substitute  for  the  lean  ham.  A little  piece  of  veal-say  a quarter  of  a pound 
or  indeed  a spoonful  of  gelatine  would  do— must  be  added.  Add  to  these  a slice  o 
carrot,  or  even  the  whole  of  a small  one,  a good  slice  of  onion,  a tuiy  piece  of 
mace,  one  or  two  peppercorns,  and  add  salt  to  taste.  Let  all  these  simmer  gently  for 
a couple  of  hours  or  so,  and  then  strain  it  off,  water  having  been  added  m a 
due  proportion.  Now,  this  stock  would,  of  course,  make  excellent  bechamel  sauce, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  every  ingredient  in  the  recipe  lias  been  used,  the 
between  the  lean  bacon  bones  and  the  lean  ham  being  too  tiiilmg  . 

mlrS  change  in  the  favour.  If  this  broth  be  well  strained  and  well  skimmed  and 
every  particle  of  grease  removed,  and  then  be  simmered  down 

arrowroot,  to  be  equal  in  flavour  and  excellence  to  any  bechamel  sauce  served  up  m 

a first-class  large  hotel.  . . , n • -n  -up  +i1P 

In  many  hundreds  of  the  recipes  we  have  given,  and  shall  gi  e, 

duty  of  the  cook  in  order  to  render  such  recipes  practical,  or,  m o ler  woics, 
make  the  recipe  fit  in  to  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the  family  or  place,  to  ma 
“t  1 ttLXretions  as  we  have  described.  Of  course,  in  some  instances  the  quantities 

must  be  increased,  such  as  in  the  case  o,  large  schools  and  “Imy  ; 

One  of  the  first  principles  of  cookery  is,  as  we  have  already  stated,  economi 

STUDYING  APPEARANCES. 

In  addition  to  the  first  and  primary  principle  of  cooking,  te'cinTttmtly 

body  with  nourishment,  there  are  two  other  impoi  an  pn  p have 

borne  in  mind- one  is  to  please  the  palate,  the  other  ^ 

called  them  two  principles,  but  m reality  they  aie  on  , • regnailt  with 

is  pleased  by  means  of  the  eye.  There  are  some  good  niouth 

meaning,  such  as,  “It  makes  one  hungry  to  look  at  it, °\ “ ™ * ft  cage,  just 
water.”  Have  you  ever  observed  a very  hungry  annua  1 ^ .g  broug]lt  in 

before  it  is  fed,  when  a fine  and  to  him  tempting  piece  y ^ cau  bo 

view  1 Making  the  mouth  water  is  no  figure  of  speech, 

witnessed  any  day  at  the  Zoological  Gauluis.  impress  upon 

I believe  that  in  teaching  young  cooks  one  cannot  begin  too  soon 

them  the  importance  of  appearances.  . , . sy  to  make  an 

For  instance,  in  making  » mayonnaise  salad,  it  is  almost , Tbe 
elegant  dish  as  a plain  one.  Why  not  therefore  do  so  on  every  occas 
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lettuce,  &c.,  inside,  the  sauce  made  as  thick  almost  as  butter,  and  spread,  ovei  the 
salad.  ’ A little  lobster  coral  or  fine-chopped  green  parsley,  sprinkled  with  a few 
bright  green  capers  on  the  white  sauce.  A few  little  strips  of  red  beetroot  added, 
and,  if  the  salad  be  a chicken  one,  a few  slices  of  white  chicken,  stamped  in  the  shape 
of  a cock’s  comb,  placed  alternately  with  some  similar  shaped  pieces  of  red  tongue, 
placed  round  the  base j some  filleted  anchovies  and  stoned  olives  will  be  found  an 
improvement.  What  a difference  to  all  the  ingredients  being  piled  together  in  a 

dish  anyhow  without  regard  to  appearances. 

1 will  take  another  instance.  In  London,  at  times,  in  cheap  eating-houses,  will  be 
seen  a window  with  perhaps  fifty  or  a hundred  cold  roast  fowls  all  heaped  up  together, 
going  cheap.  Does  it  make  your  mouth  water  even  if  you  are  hungry  1 No.  Suppose, 
however,  we  were  to  take  one  of  these  fowls,  and  put  it  on  a nice  bright  silver  dish, 
and  ornament  it  with  some  green  double  parsley,  and  a few  thin  slices  of  cut  lemon — 
the  dish  must  be  placed  on  a cloth  as  white  as  snow — what  a difference ! 

Again,  look  at  a sirloin  of  beef  that  has  got  cold  in  the  dish  in  which  it  was 
originally  cooked.  The  gravy  has  settled,  and  the  whole  joint  is  studded  with  wafers 
of  fat ; the  edge  of  the  dish,  too,  is  greasy.  Suppose  some  stupid  servant  were  to  bring 
up  the  joint  just  as  it  is.  It  is  perfectly  wholesome,  but  would  it  look  tempting  1 On 
the  other  hand,  look  at  a cold  sirloin  on  the  sideboard,  in  a large  clean  dish,  with 
plenty  of  curly  white  horse-radish  and  parsley.  There  are  to  my  mind  few  dishes 
more  tempting  ; and  yet,  bear  in  mind,  the  difference  between  the  two  is  simply  that 
of  appearance. 

Take,  again,  butter,  especially  in  summer  time ; the  same  butter  on  a smeary 
plate  looking  like  pomatum,  or  in  a bright  cut-glass  dish  done  up  into  neat  little  pats, 
■with  here  and  there  a tiny  piece  of  parsley  to  set  it  off. 

I have  known  cooks  exclaim—"  Oh,  never  mind  what  it  looks  like  as  long  as  it 
tastes  all  right.”  This  is,  however,  a great  mistake.  Now,  in  boiling  fish,  not  only 
should  the  cook  endeavour  to  boil  it  properly,  i.  e. , not  too  much  or  too  little,  but  also 
endeavour  to  make  the  fish  white.  How,  you  may  ask,  can  this  be  done  1 By  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  colouring  matter  in  fish  is  affected  and  partially  dissolved  by 
acids.  Suppose  you  have  a large  turbot.  Before  putting  it  into  the  fish-kettle,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  rub  the  fat,  white  side  of  the  turbot  with  a slice  of  lemon,  the 
effect  of  this  being  to  render  the  fish  far  whiter  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water 
than  it  otherwise  would  be.  Here,  again,  when  you  know  the  principle,  it  is  a guide 
to  boiling  all  large  fish.  Of  course,  too,  in  lifting  the  fish  out  of  the  water,  the  scum 
floating  on  the  top  of  the  water  should  in  every  case  be  first  removed,  as  it  would 
otherwise  settle  on  the  fish,  and  destroy,  not  only  the  appearance,  but  even  the  flavour. 

In  boiling  all  large  white  fish,  regard  should  be  had  to  appearances ; no  fish  should 
be  sent  up  quite  plain.  If  the  cook  would  always  have  in  his  or  her  possession  a 
small  quantity  of  lobster  coral,  a little  could  be  easily  sprinkled  over  the  surface 
of  the  fish.  It  is  wonderful  how  a fish  is  improved  in  appearance  by  such  a simple 
means  as  this.  If,  in  addition,  some  fresh  parsley,  cut  lemon,  and  a few  good-sized 
prawns  are  used  by  way  of  ornament,  the  fish  that  would  otherwise  present  quite 
an  ordinary  appearance  is  made  into  a really  elegant  dish. 

This  principle  of  “ making  things  look  white  ” will  extend  beyond  the  region  of 
fish.  For  instance,  good  cooks  will  put  a few  drops  of  vinegar  into  the  water  in 
which  they  poach  eggs.  Why  1 For  the  simple  reason  that  the  eggs  will  look 
whiter  ; the  colouring  matter  mixed  in  with  the  eggs  is  more  soluble  in  boiling  water 
slightly  acid  than  in  ordinary  water,  and,  consequently,  poached  eggs  treated  this 
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wav  will  come  to  table  presenting  that  snowy  appearance  that  renders  them  far 
more  appetising— not  that  they  taste  better,  but  that  tile  palate  is  affected  throug 

the  eye. 

COOKING  A STEAK. 

As  we  have  already  adverted  to  those  good  old  sayings  current  upon  the  subject 
of  the  principles  of  cookery,  we  would  refer  to  that  perhaps  most  “us  d well 

viz  “ The  test  of  a good  cook  is  to  cook  a steak  and  boil  a potato.  , „ 

for 'a  few  moments  on  the  important  dish  in  all  English  households-  a steak, 

and  common  sense  I 1 j steaks  being,  as  a rule,  inferior 

"2rl“-iew  to  the  “ grease-pot,”  a more  prohtahle  piece  of 
machinery  than  the  gridiron.  t then  take  it  off  and 

smeU T iflyse'emto  some  absurd  to  “e^T 

see  the  giidnon  pu  y 1 J doubt  the  adduce  thus  given  go 

carefully  with  a piece  of  paper , and  let  x observe  the  colour 

down  themselves  to  then-  kitchens  and  tiy  then owng d ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

of  the  paper  after  plan,  ate  wipinj  it  with  paper,  to 

the  last  occasion  for  fish,  it  ^ this  means  a flavour 

finish  with  rubbing  the  bars  .vn  1 a s^  even  ^ detected,  would  do  no  harm  is 

highly  objectionable  is  des  roye  » ^ and  ^ chop  or  steak  placed  on  it. 

given.  Suppose,  there  ore,  i * ’ The  CQok  has  to  depend  entirely  on 

No  advice  with  rtgarf  to  ^ ^ espedaUy  tho  thickness  of  the  meat, 

his  judgmen  . ‘ , require  longer  cooking  in  winter  than  in 

and  also  the  time  of  yea  • j , ■ . , i e cbops  or  steaks  placed  in 

summer,  and  for  this  reason^  cooked.  By  this 

means' tha^^asty-looking  blue  apppuee j^he  middle  may 

= that  we  may  surround  it 
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witli  that  hard  rim  that  keeps  in  the  flavour.  Next,  do  not  be  too  much  afraid  of 
what  cooks  call  “a  flare.”  In  fact,  err,  if  possible,  on  the  side  of  encouraging 
a flare.  Sometimes  it  will  be  found  advisable,  when  you  think  the  cooking  process 
is  not  going  on  sufficiently  quick,  to  drop  a little  piece  of  fat  or  dripping  into  the 
fire  to  make  a blaze.  The  end  desired  is  red  inside,  black  out.  The  difficulty  is  to 
know  when  the  chop  or  steak  is  done;  and  the  only  proper  method  to  find  this  out 
is  to  pinch  the  meat.  Uncooked  meat  is  flabby,  over-cooked  meat  hard.  A well- 
cooked  chop  hits  on  the  happy  medium  between  these  two  alternatives. 

The  proper  thing  with  which  you  should  turn  or  test  a chop  or  steak  is  a pair  of 
cooking  tongs  made  specially  for  the  purpose.  Whatever  you  do,  however,  do  not 
cut  it  to  look  at  it,  for  in  this  case  you  sacrifice  all  the  first  principles  of  cookery, 
and  commit  that  most  deadly  sin  for  a cook,  viz.,  you  let  out  the  gravy.  Suppose, 
therefore,  you  pinch  the  steak  with  the  tongs,  or  press  it  with  the  side  of  a fork  on 
the  gridiron,  and  it  feels  spongy  ; this  means  that  the  inside  is  not  simply  red  but 
blue,  and  that,  therefore,  it  requires  a little  longer  cooking.  Suppose,  however,  it 
feels  firm,  not  hard ; this  means  it  is  done,  and  the  outside  appearance  of  being  black, 
which,  for  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  we  will  call  being  well  browned,  like  the 
outside  of  a well-roasted  sirloin  of  beef,  should  for  this  very  reason  have  been 
acquired  early  in  the  cooking,  as  any  further  attempt  to  obtain  colour  would  be 
attended  with  the  risk  of  over-cooking  and,  consequently,  drying  up  the  meat. 

There  are  many  things  best  cooked  on  the  gridiron  besides  chops  and  steaks ; for 
instance,  kidneys,  mushrooms,  tomatoes,  bloaters,  &c. ; but  we  would  here  mention 
one  case  of  the  use  of  the  gridiron,  not  perhaps  generally  known,  and  that  is  of 
cooking  substances  wrapped  up  in  oiled  paper ; for  instance,  a slice  of  salmon  grilled. 
It  is,  of  course,  at  once  apparent  that  a clear  fire  is  here  indispensable.  Should  any 
blaze  exist,  the  paper  would  catch  fire,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  attempt. 
The  principles  of  cooking,  however,  are  here  very  clearly  exemplified.  Why  should 
the  slice  of  salmon  be  wrapped  up  in  this  oiled  paper  1 Simply  for  the  good  old 
reason  of  keeping  in  the  flavour.  Just  as  in  cooking  mutton  cutlets  en  papillote, 
all  the  flavour  that  would  otherwise  escape  is  by  this  means  kept  in  the  meat.  To 
grill,  therefore,  properly,  it  is  requisite  that  the  cook  should  possess  patience.  It  is 
no  use  placing  a chop  on  a gridiron,  and  leaving  it  to  look  after  itself  for  a few 
minutes.  It  may,  for  instance,  stick  to  the  gridiron  a few  seconds  after  it  is  put 
down;  and  the  smaller  the  fire  and  the  gridiron,  the  more  likely  is  this  to  occur.  To 
obviate  this  possible  contingency,  a push,  if  only  to  move  the  chop  an  eighth  of  an 
inch,  is  requisite.  Again,  if  the  chop  appears  to  be  cooking  slowly,  lower  the  gridiron 
to  the  fire  ; on  the  other  hand,  if  it  appears  to  be  doing  too  fast,  raise  the  gridiron ; 
and,  as  we  have  before  suggested,  if  the  browning  process  does  not  take  place  as  it 
should,  make  a flame  by  means  of  throwing  in  a little  piece  of  fat  or  a little 
dripping. 

In  serving  up  a chop  or  steak,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  like  a souffle,  it 
should  be  sent  up  directly.  A mutton  chop  to  taste  right  should  burn  your  mouth. 
This  principle  is  well  recognised  in  some  of  our  public  restaurants  which  possess  their 
“grill  room.”  You  cannot  warm  up  a chop  or  steak  any  more  than  you  can  warm  up 
an  omelet. 

In  removing  the  chop  from  the  gridiron,  especially  if  it  be  in  a flaring  state, 
take  care  to  let  it  rest  for  a few  seconds  in  mid-air  to  let  the  fat  drop  from  it, 
as,  should  it  be  placed  on  the  dish  just  as  it  is,  a little  of  the  fat  will  run  off  it  and 
give  a greasy  appearance  to  the  dish  that  is  far  from  desirable.  Of  course,  too, 
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the  dish  on  which  the  chop  is  placed,  as  well  as  the  cover  which  goes  over  it, 
should  be  made  not  merely  warm,  but  hot. 

CLEANLINESS. 

Of  ail  the  principles  upon  which  really  good  cooking  depends,  there  is  perhaps 
none  so  important  as  that  of  cleanliness.  I would  here  remark  in  passing  that 
real  cleanliness  is  by  no  means  so  common  as  many  would  imagine,  the  reason  being 
that  often  servants  do  not  know  how  to  be  properly  clean.  I will  give  one  very 
simple  example— a wine  decanter  that  looks  dull.  You  will  be  told  it  has  been 
thoroughly  washed,  and  perhaps  some  brush  inserted,  with  great  difficulty  and  oss 
of  time,  down  the  neck.  Still  the  decanter  does  not  look  bright.  Suppose,  however, 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  glass  had  been  properly  instructed— a handful  of  silver 
sand  put  in  the  decanter  with  a little  water— what  a difference  . The  decanter  after 
beino-  well  rinsed  so  as  to  get  rid  of  every  particle  of  sand,  reassumes  that  brig  1 
appearance  that  it  originally  possessed  when,  sparkling  on  the  velvet  stand  under  the 
sunlight  in  the  window,  it  tempted  tlie  passer-by  to  enter  the  shop  and  purchase  it. 

it  may  seem  a rude  statement,  but  nevertheless  tme,  that  the  ignorance  of  some 
persons,  especially  women,  is  simply  unfathomable.  There  aie  cases  on  lecou  m 
which  attempts  have  been  made  to  wash  greasy  things  without  soda.  This  ignorance 
is,  of  course,  rare  3 but,  too  often,  cooks  wash  up  ^completely  for  the  sole  reason  1 a 
they  will  not  use  enough  soda.  Various  causes  for  tins  will  they assign.  The _say 
it  chaps  their  hands,  but  I would  remind  cooks  that  very  often  they  moisten  then 
hands1  with  hot  soda  and  water  very  unnecessarily.  It  is  easy,  with  a little  mana 
ment,  to  avoid  strong  soda  and  water  touching  the  backs  of  the  hands  aad  wi^ts  at 
all,  and  these  are  the  parts  principally  affected.  A little  giease,  00,  n 
backs  of  the  hands  is  a great  protection. 

' Another  point  often  omitted  is  the  washing  of  the  lids  of  the  saucepans  as  well 
as' the  saucepans  themselves.  The  saucepan  may  be  perfectly  clean ; but  many  a dish 
has  been  spoiled  by  a dirty  lid  having  been  placed  on  it,  the  perhaps  decomposed 
flavour  of  the  last  ingredients  cooked  in  it  dropping  down  with  the  condensed  s earn 

Tke  for  instance,  the  case  of  a large  fish-kettle  which  wil  take  m a turbot 
whole  or  a salmon.  Now,  the  water  in  which  fish  has  been  boded  will  often  turn  to 
ielly  when  cold,  and  little  pieces  of  fish  are  very  apt  to  stick  m comers  &c.  I 
would  strongly  recommend  every  cook,  before  filhng  the  fish-  ett  e 0 pu ^ 1 01 

instant  on  tie  fire,  just  long  enough  to  make  it  warm ; hen  smell  A.  kettle^e 
warmth  will  be  sufficient  to  melt  any  little  congealed  particles  that  1 . y } ■ _ 

have  remained  behind.  Many  a fine  fish  has  been  utterly  spodt,  and  the  fislimong 

blamed  when  the  real  party  at  fault  ‘has  been  the  cook. 

Taking  of  omelets  I recommended  either  a new  frying-pan  or  one  that  had 
only  bien  used  for  omelet  purposes.  The  reason  of  this  is  that,  however  care  ul 
the  cook  might  be,  the  difficulty  of  absolutely  cleansing  the 
instance  it  had  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  frying  onions,  is  n a } gr  • 
m "on»  would  suppose.  Now,  a sweet  omelet,  in  which  " 

of  vanilla  assists,  would  be  ruined  by  the  slightest  mge  of  omon  ^ ^ 

who  blame  a cook  for  imperfect  washing,  then* ves  wash  a .old 
WHp  thoroughly  cork  it  down  tightly,  and  smell  it  at  the  end  of  a week  , . 

fault  with  others. 
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Another  important  point  in  the  principles  of  cookery  for  cooks  to  remember  is, 
to  avoid  sending  things  up  “ smoky.”  Have  you  ever  tasted  a really  smoky  dish  1 
say  soup,  and  have  you  any  idea  how  it  is  rendered  so  1 for  the  only  way  to  avoid 
the  disaster  is  to  understand  the  cause.  We  will  suppose  the  house  well  ordered, 
the  kitchen  chimney  swept  regularly,  the  kitchen  stove  properly  cleaned,  and  the 
soot  regularly  and  carefully  brushed  away,  not  only  from  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
grate,  but  from  the  outsides  of  the  saucepans.  Yet  the  soup  comes  up  smoky. 

I will  describe  the  performance  of  smoking  soup.  We  will  suppose  the  saucepan 
boiling  gently  on  the  fire,  which  is  getting  somewhat  low ; the  cook  very  properly 
puts  on  some  coals,  which,  of  course,  causes  the  smoke  to  rise ; shortly  afterwards 
she  looks  at  the  soup  to  see  how  it  is  getting  on,  or  whether  it  is  boiling  too  fast. 
We  will  suppose  her  young  and  careless ; and  she  replaces  the  lid  with  a bang,  and, 
in  so  doing,  shuts  in  some  of  the  smoke  into  the  saucepan.  Alas  ! the  deed  is  done, 
and  the  soup,  or  indeed  any  other  food,  ruined,  so  far  as  taste  goes. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is,  Do  not  take  off  the  lids  of  saucepans  at  all  over  a smoky 
fire.  There  are,  of  course,  many  persons  to  whom  these  simple  elementary  truths 
are  so  familiar  that  they  may  smile  at  the  caution.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
they  should  recollect  it  is  our  duty  to  teach  the  ignorant  and  not  the  educated ; and 
we  can  asstu-e  our  readers  that  there  are  in  this  country  hundreds  of  so-called  cooks, 
or  we  may  say  women  who  do  the  cooking,  who  have  sent  up  dishes  smoky  from  the 
very  cause  we  have  named,  who  have  not  the  slightest  notion  of  why  they  became 
so.  Another  way  of  rendering  dishes  smoky,  even  when  the  fire  is  fairly  clear,  is  to 
rest  the  lid  of  the  saucepan  on  the  hob  while  its  contents  are  being  inspected. 

We  would  ask  some  young  cook  to  rest  the  lid  on  the  hob  as  we  have  described, 
and,  instead  of  re-covering  the  saucepan,  to  smell  the  lid.  The  lesson  would  be  a 
very  practical  one. 

In  cooking,  as  in  every  other  art  and  science,  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  fore- 
armed. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  palate  is  considerably 
affected  by  the  eye,  so  also  is  it  affected  by  the  nose.  The  best  illustration  of  this  is 
a glass  of  fine  old  Burgundy  or  Chateau  Mai'gaux  claret,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the 
flavour,  and  the  colour  or  brightness,  we  have  the  magnificent  bouquet,  which 
appeals  to  the  palate  through  the  organs  of  scent. 

Accordingly  it  becomes  an  important  principle  in  cooking  to  consider  not  only 
the  flavour  and  appearance,  but  also  to  use  the  sense  of  smell  as  a criterion  whether 
a dish  is  being  properly  prepared  or  not.  Who  does  not  recollect  occasionally 
passing  outside  some  large  restaurant  or  first-class  hotel  and  being  greeted  with 
a rich  perfume  arising  through  the  railings,  which  somehow  inspired  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  dinner  about  to  be  served  1 On  the  other  hand,  has  it  been  your 
fate  to  dine  where  you  have  had  placed  immediately  in  front  of  you  a dish  of  greens 
improperly  strained  1 To  some  persons  of  sensitive  palate  and  nose  a dinner  is 
absolutely  spoilt  by  a little  contretemps  of  this  kind. 

In  the  preparation  of  all  dishes,  therefore,  the  cook  should  constantly  bear  in 
mind  the  importance  of  using  her  scent  as  well  as  her  palate  and  her  eye.  Many 
a good  dish  has  been  utterly  spoilt  by  one  of  the  many  ingredients  being  bad 
which  when  added  has  contaminated  the  whole,  which  a very  little  care  in  smelling 
would  have  prevented.  For  instance,  gravy  that  has  been  left,  or  the  remains  of 
eef-tea,  is  always  added  to  the  stock-pot  or  mixed  up  with  the  soup.  Now  it  often 
appens,  especially  in  hot  weather,  that  little  quantities  of  this  kind  turn  sour,  and 
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in  fact  get  putrid  ! This  is  easily  and  instantly  detected  by  smelling.  Again,  the 
flavour  of  anything  burnt  or  smoky  is  best  detected  by  the  nose.  Who  has  no  a 
times  had  soup  served  that  tastes  smoky,  or  an  omelette  that  tastes  burnt  Here 
again  the  nose  is  the  quickest  organ  to  detect  the  fault-a  very  good  proof  of 
4ich  is  the  common  observation  heard  in  the  higher  regions,  such  as  the  staircase 
or  dining  room,  « All,  there’s  something  burning  !”  Sauce  piquant  if  too  acid  can 
be  detected  by  the  smell  5 soup  too  greasy  can  likewise  be  detected  by  the  smell,  as 
" did.eB  over-spiced  ; but  experience  alone  will  tell  when  the  nose  can 
be  used  instead  of  the  palate,  and  it  must  be  borne  m mind  that  good  cooks  ne  er 
feep  tasting,  as  the  result  of  that  is  invariably  temporary  suspension  of  palate 


altogether. 
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Another  important  point  in  the  principle  of  cookery  is  the  management  of  the 
kitchen.  Now,  of  all  the  various  points  that  comprise  kitchen  management,  perliap. 
none  is  more  important  than  what  we  will  call  “clearmg  up  os  you  go  along 

Contrast  a well-ordered  kitchen  with  a badly-managed  one  at  that  frying 
moment  that  cooks  call  dishing  up.  In  the  latter  you  wrU  hnd  the  cook  with  a 
flushed  face  and  hurried  manner,  surrounded  by  a perfect  chaos  of  dirty  saucepans, 
dishes,  spoons,  basins,  knives  and  forks;  and  woe  be  to  that  natnral  eMmy  of  t^ 
cook,  the  Buttons,  who  speaks  to  her  under  these  circumstanc  s. 

Wither  me  I don’t  know  which  way  to  turn  !” 

Who  has  not  at  some  dinner-parties  witnessed  those  awful  pauses  between  the 
conrses  and  have  quite  felt  for  the  hostess,  whose  utmost  endeavours  to  appear 
unconcerned  are  but  ill-concealed,  and  whose  eyes  turn  anxiously  towards  the  doo 

through  which  nothing  seems  to  make ^ more  * the  mai(1  be  pitied 
-d„+  if  flip  mistress  is  to  be  pitiea  auove,  ^ 

below  wfiotaurry  of  agitation  is  increased  by  the  footman's,  * Come,  cook,  make 

"Tllto“i  arises  from  want  of  forethought.  The  good  old  maxim 

“ Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  can  be  done  to-day,”  never  applies  with  gieate 
^evei  put  on  1 dinner.  As  far  as  possible  let  everything 

force  than  m the  arrangement  of  a ood  d be  ^ 

be  arranged  beforehand  in  proper  order.  The  soup  of  com  ■>  ^ 

beforehand  if  possible,  and  be  of  a nature  a £ importance 

things  that  can  only  be  done  the  last  moment,  that  it  is  ol  tne  i 1 

that  everything  that  possibly  can  be  done  before  should  be  tasked 

wdl  give  an  illustration  of  a dinner-a  very  ordinary  one-m  which  the  cook  can 

haveVenty  of  time  to  herself  at  the  flnirin  Suppose  - 

covered  over  with  old  newspapers,  on  which  aie  stoo  Con- 

follows  •— First,  a saucepan,  containing  mock-turtle  soup;  secoiu  , a ’ 

taining  say  some  stewed  eels;  third,  a tin  of  oyster  patt.es; 

with  some  haricot  beef;  here  a saucepan  containing  some  nc 

™d  another  hi  which  an  onion  reposes  quietly  unbosomed  m bread-crumbs  and 

11111  Now,  all  these  things  might  have  been  placed  there  ^ J 

the  number  of  persons  for  dmner  is i eight  Now,  anfl  a pile  of  I 

2-  wo  fowU ! 
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to  be  twirling  round  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  that  the  cook,  when  she  put  them  do 
took  into  her*  calculations  the  time  it  would  take  to  consume  the  soup,  fish,  and 
entrees  of  oyster  patties  and  haricot,  and  also  the  average  length  of  delay  comm 
Cflily;  for  masters  of  families  who  have  a trick  of  ordering  dinner  at  seven 
o’clock  and  coming  home  at  half-past,  must  put  up  with  two  altematives-one  to 
have  dinner  regularly  half  an  hour  late,  the  other  to  have  the  dinner  at  times  utter  y 

spoilt,  from  nearly  everything  being  overcooked.  . 

1 We  might  have  added  to  our  list  a saucepan  full  of  cold  water,  m which  flo 
sufficient  peeled  potatoes,  and  a basin  of  water,  in  which  float  some  well-was  c 
brussels  sprouts.  Now,  if  a cook  arranges  all  these  things  a good  horn  before 
dinner  has  a good  clear  fire,  and  everything  round  bright  and  clean  and  washed  up, 

I defy  her  to  get  into  a muddle.  The  soup-tureen  and  the  vegetable-dishes  must  be 

filled  with  boiling  water  some  time  before  they  are  wanted.  _ 

If  there  is  a proper  plate-warmer  the  plates  can  be  placed  m it  at  the  rig 

moment,  and  everything  will  go  straight. 

Some  cooks,  however,  with  such  a simple  little  dinner  to  arrange  as  we  have 
described,  would,  from  simple  clilatoriness,  get  into  a muddle  just  at  the  finish  Y ou 
will  perhaps  find  them  skimming  the  gravy  or  making  the  bread-crumbs  all  ol  a 
hurry  when  it  wants  but  half  an  hour  to  dinner-time. 

Another  instance  in  which  a little  forethought  will  save  a great  deal  of  trouble 
is  that  of  pouring  a little  boiling  water  into  a saucepan  directly  it  comes  off  the  fire 
and  is  emptied.  We  shall  have,  another  time,  to  speak  of  the  enormous  power 
enamel  saucepans  possess  of  retaining  heat.  Now,  suppose  the  cook  boils  up  the 
gravy,  pours  it  into  the  hot  tureen  ready  for  it,  and  puts  the  saucepan  down  just  as 
it  is.  The  dregs  of  the  gravy  cake  on  as  hard  as  iron  from  the  action  of  the  heat, 
and  the  saucepan  requires  three  times  more  washing  than  if  the  cook  had  had  the 
common  sense  to  put  the  saucepan  under  the  boiler  tap  for  a second  or  two,  and 
given  it  a rinse  round. 

Having  now  briefly  pointed  out  in  these  papers  the  outlines  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples on  which  good  cookery  depends,  we  will  proceed  to  discuss  these  principles 
more  in  detail.  In  all  large  works  on  cookery  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
receipts  are  of  necessity  brief.  A certain  amount  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  cook  must  be  pre-supposed.  For  instance,  in  cooking  fish — say,  a fried  sole 
— the  directions  given  would  be — “ Egg  and  bread-crumb  the  sole,”  &c.  I re- 
collect once  asking  a person  of  good  education  (an  M.A.  of  Cambridge)  what  he 
would  do  were  he  to  egg  and  bread-crumb  a fish.  He  candidly  confessed  he  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  ; and  on  being  pressed  for  an  answer,  guessed  that  the  best 
method  would  be  to  first  boil  the  egg  and  chop  it  fine,  &c.  . . . Now,  of  course, 

this  is  ignorance  of  a certain  kind,  but  a very  common  form  of  ignorance  which, 
indeed,  does  not  deserve  the  name.  Ignorant  persons  with  a little  knowledge  of  a 
special  kind  are  very  apt  to  laugh  at  others  who,  while  ten  times  better  educated 
and  better  informed  than  themselves,  happen  to  exhibit  a little  ignorance  on  the 
special  subject  on  which  they  themselves  are  informed.  For  instance,  a carpenter’s 
apprentice  would  probably  laugh  at  and  feel  great  contempt  for  a man  who  should 
walk  into  his  workshop  and  be  unable  to  pick  out  a jack-plane  from  the  others.  For  _ 
all  that,  however,  this  man  might  be  the  most  brilliant  statesman  of  the  age. 
Again,  the  greatest  living  scholar  or  historian  might  be  supremely  ignorant  as  to 
the  best  method  of  cleaning  pewter,  and  might  very  possibly  be  regarded  in  con- 
sequence as  a fool  by  the  pot-boy.  We  consider  it  therefore,  necessary  in  our 
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present  work  to  supply  for  the  benefit  of  absolute  novices  a few  simple  directions 
and  explanations  which,  if  given  in  each  receipt,  would  magnify  the  present  work 
into  ten  times  its  present  size.  For  instance,  there  is  a story  on  record  of  a certain 
royal  personage  many  years  ago  who  remarked  that  he  wondered  how  the  apples 
were  got  into  the  dumpling.  Now,  why  should  an  ignorant  person  any  more  than 
an  educated  one  be  ashamed  of  saying— It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  Baste  it 
thoroughly  ; but  what  do  you  mean  by  ‘ basting  1 ’ ” Probably  any  cook  of  exceed- 
ingly elementary  knowledge  would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  explaining  anything  so 
simple.  On  the  other  hand,  a professed  French  cook  might  as  well  laugh  at  her 
for  not  knowing  how  to  bone  a turkey,  or  to  lard  a fillet  of  beef,  or  make  mayon- 
naise sauce.  In  teaching  cooking,  as  in  teaching  everything  else  the  great  ai  or 
the  teacher  is  to  bring  down  his  own  mind  and  thoughts  to  the  level  of  the  pup 
We  wish,  therefore,  in  the  present  work  to  take  nothing  for  granted.  T le  grea  s 
astronomer  commenced  his  course  of  study  by  learning  the  axioms  of  Euclid,  the 
first  of  which  is  the  self-evident  fact  that  “ things  that  are  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  one  another.”  There  was  a period  in  the  life  of  Francatelli 
probably  an  early  one— when  he  did  not  know  what  it  meant  to  baste  a join  , 
Lid  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a greasy  saucepan  required  soda  in  the  hot 
water  in  order  that  it  could  be  properly  cleaned. 


GRAVY. 

One  of  tie  beet  tests  of  a good  cook,  in  our  opimon>^od^o^^vy 

should  be  perfect  in  all  the  four  following  partieu.ais  • ’ ’ ’ 

consistency  How  yery  often,  especially  in  private  houses,  do  you  Bet  g • 7 
“o  falled  gravy-^L  the  shape  of  thin  beef-tea,  or  else  it  comes  up  resembling 

nn^of"!  "aTthe  gravy  that  is  naturally  formed  in 

roast^S;  and  secondly,  to  that  far  higher  blanch  of  cooking,  via,  good  giavy 

served  in  a small  tureen  with  chickens,  ducks,  game,  tc.  ,,  yye 

First,  the  gravy  naturally  formed  in  roasting  a .joint-say a leg  of  mutton^  IVe 

Z JTLg  up  before  ihe  fire  in  the  usual  way  a large 
pan  (called  the  dripping-pan)  having  been 

riT  7Z?Z 

h!It  e„  shaken  over  it  from  a round  tin  box  with  holes  m the  lid.  After  a tune  the 
^mun  c„k,g  the  joint  has  unhooked  it,  and  placed  it  on  a dish  which  ought  to  be 
Ih"  Aehas  then  taken  a basin  and  poured  off  the  greater  P«t» 
in  the  dripping-pan  into  it,  leaving  the  sediment  or  dregs  m the  pan.  Staton 
poured  a little  water  into  the  dripping-pan,  and  tMcUen 

Lucepan  or  frying-pan ; but  as  this  appears  to  her  tern  Un  * £ her 

it  in  the  following  rough-and-ready  way  -She  Srst  od< is  to  t 
saucepan  a teaspoonful  or  more  of  ordinary  Horn,  tins  latter  „ 
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ndth  a little  cold  water,  and  the  whole  is  then  briskly  stirred  with  a spoon,  brought 
to  a boil  and  poured  over  the  meat.  This  is  the  ordinary  elementary  and  most 
unscientific  method  of  thickening  gravy.  There  are  many  small  families  where  the 
master  of  the  house  goes  out  early  every  morning,  returning  home  to  supper,  and 
where  but  one  joint  is  cooked  a week— viz.,  the  Sunday  early  dinner.  Ihe  leg  of 
mutton  is  the  usual  joint,  and  is  invariably  prepared  in  the  way  we  have  described. 

ISTow,  there  are  thousands  of  persons  who  prefer  a leg  of  mutton  cooked  this  way 
to  any  other,  just  as  they  would  prefer  a lettuce  with  half  a pint  of  vinegar  with  it, 
to  one  dressed  with  mayonnaise  sauce  from  the  hands  of  a Soyer.  It  is,  perhaps, 
as  well  that  all  our  tastes  are  not  alike.  The  proper  method  of  serving  up  the  gravy 
is  as  follows Avoid  two  things,  viz.,  flour  and  grease.  Have  you  ever  seen  a spoon 
dipped  in  the  gravy  of  a joint,  and  lifted  1 On  one  side  a film  of  fat  hangs.  How, 
when  I see  this,  the  effect  on  the  appetite  is  exactly  similar  to  a sudden  lurch  on 
board  ship,  when,  after  a little  misgiving,  you  have  taken  your  seat  m the  cabin 
at  breakfast.  We  will  suppose  the  leg,  as  before,  sufficiently  roasted.  Then  take 
the  dripping-pan  carefully,  and  pour  off  slowly  from  a corner  of  the  dripping-pan  all 
the  fat  into  a small  basin.  At  the  bottom  of  the  clear  hot  fat  or  dripping  in  the 
dripping-pan  will  be  seen  a brown  sediment.  This  is  really  the  concentrated  gravy, 
and  the  cook’s  object  is  to  pour  off  all  the  grease  and  yet  retain  the  sediment.  With 
a little  care  this  can  be  done  easily.  Next  place  the  dripping-pan  under  the  boiler- 
tap,  and  pour  about  half  a pint  or  a little  more  of  boiling  water  into  it,  and  with  an 
iron  spoon  simply  wash  off  all  the  brown  streaks  and  spots  on  the  dripping-pan. 
These  brown  mai'ks  are  really  gravy  dried  up  from  the  action  of  the  heat,  and  very 


much  resemble  in  composition  what  is  known  as  extract  of  meat.  Having  stirred 
up  all  the  water  thoroughly  in  the  well  of  the  dripping-pan,  the  gravy  c.an  now  be 
poured  through  a strainer  over  the  joint.  This  gravy  should  be  clear  and  bright, 
and  very  nearly  free  from  fat.  Of  course,  some  little  amount  of  fat  is  unavoidable, 
and  this  will  make  its  appearance  in  the  shape  of  wafers  during  the  cooling  process 
which  takes  place  during  carving,  but  if  proper  care  has  been  exercised  the  gravy 
will  not  be  speedily  covered  with  large  cakes  of  fat,  nor  will  that  dreadful  hanging 
from  the  spoon  take  place,  with  the  result  of  setting  you  against  your  dinner 
almost  before  you  commence.  Some  will  say,  however,  “ Ah,  but  you  can’t  get 
the  mutton  nice  and  brown  without  flouring  it  at  the  finish!”  First,  I deny  the 
fact  if  the  fire  is  really  a fierce  one;  secondly,  if  you  use  flour  to  brown  the  joint, 
I would  suggest  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  flour  the  joint  without  flouring  the 
dripping-pan,  by  simply  taking  the  latter  away,  and  placing  a tin  under  the  meat 
for  a little  while.  The  joint  can  then  be  dredged,  and  pushed  closer  to  the  fire  at 
the  finishing  of  the  roasting  to  brown,  while  the  cook  goes  on  with  the  gravy  in 
the  manner  we  have  pointed  out. 

I have  here  again  given  the  ordinary  common  way  in  which  most  cooks  in  fairly 
well-to-do  families  cook  a joint.  The  gravy  to  a haunch,  loin,  or  saddle  of  mutton 
is  obtained  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  It  is,  however,  an  improvement  to  substi- 
tute a little  broth  I don’t  mean  stock — for  the  boiling  water ; for  instance,  if  there 
are  some  trimmings  from  the  joint,  including  a good-sized  bone,  place  these  on  the 
fire  in  a saucepan  with  some  water  and  a pinch  of  salt,  and  let  them  simmer  as  long 
as  you  like,  taking  care  there  is  little  or  no  grease  on  the  top,  and  use  this  to  pour 
into  the  dripping-pan  instead  of  the  plain  boiling  water.  If  the  gravy  is  wished 
to  be  particularly  good,  stock,  i.e.,  broth  made  from  meat,  flavoured  with  onion, 
parsley,  celeiy,  <$ic.,  may  bo  used  in  the  case  of  a joint  of  beef,  but  it  is  really 
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quite  unnecessary.  In  the  case  of  mutton  or  lamb  it  is  absolutely  objectionable. 
The  great  desideratum  in  roast  mutton  is  simplicity.  Hot  and  red  from  the  gravy 
being  in  it,  and  not  blue  from  being  underdone,  and  served  as  simply  as  possible  in 
its  own  gravy,  is  what  the  really  simple  English  palate  most  prefers. 

Recollect  the  highest  cooking  is  often  the  perfection  of  simplicity.  Good  beef 
and  mutton  give  off',  as  a rule,  plenty  of  good  gravy.  Lamb,  veal,  and  pork 
but  little ; these  three  latter  kinds  of  meat,  which  in  passing  we  would  mention 
require  longer  cooking  in  comparison  to  their  size  than  either  mutton  or  beef, 
should  have  a little  gravy  made  separately.  Only  in  the  case  of  lamb,  remember, 
have  a very  simple  broth  made  from  lamb-bones  or  mutton-bones,  or  it  will  over- 
power the  flavour  of  the  lamb.  But  in  reality  lamb  does  not  want  much  gravy  if 
it  is  brown  and  crisp,  and  has  good  wholesome  mint  sauce  served  with  it. 

We  next  come  to  the  ordinary  gravy  for  roast  fowls,  chickens,  game,  &c.,  the 
principal  difficulty  in  the  preparation  of  which  will  generally  be  found  to  be  the 
thickening ; and  as  this  question  of  thickening  lies  at  the  root  of  many  failures, 
both  in  soups,  gravies,  and  entries,  we  shall  have  to  dwell  on  it  at  some  length. 
Gravy  is  made  from  stock.  It  is,  however,  of  course  impossible  to  describe  every- 
thin^ at  once.  We  are  of  necessity  compelled  to  use  words  such  as  “stock 
without  describing  what  stock  means.  We  will  treat  the  subject  “stock  more 
fully  another  time,  in  addition  to  the  ample  and  clear  directions  given  under  the 

We  will  briefly  state  stock  to  be  the  juice  of  meat— beef,  veal,  &c.— extracted 
by  placing  it  in  water,  and  allowing  it  to  simmer  slowly  for  a long  time,  extra 
flavour  being  imparted  to  the  “meat  tea”  by  the  addition  of  various  vegetables 
and  herbs,  such  as  onions,  parsley,  carrots,  turnips,  celery,  &c.  Good  stock  made 
in  the  old-fashioned  way  requires  a pound  of  meat  to  every  pmt,  and  is  con- 
sequently, owing  to  the  present  increase  in  the  price  of  meat,  very  expensive.  On 
another  occasion  we  shall  point  out  various  methods  by  which  stock  can  be  made 
without  this  allowance  of  one  pound  to  a pint.  Now  stock,  however  made  although 
if  done  properly  is  a jelly  when  cold,  is  of  the  consistency  of  water  when  hot.  By 
thickening  we  mean  the  process  by  which  the  stock  is  brought,  when  hot,  from  the 

consistency  of  water  to  that  of  cream.  ...  . 

A great  many  cooks,  by  means  of  having  plenty  of  meat  placed  at  their  disposal, 

often  succeed  in  the  early  stage  of  gravy,  i.e.,  they  get  the  stock  good  and  strong 
although  of  a poor  colour.  It  is  too  early  yet  in  our  lessons  on  the  Principles  of 
Cookery  to  describe  how  good  stock  may  be  made  to  assume  a bright  golden  colour 
by  simply  being  left  to  make  its  own  colour  in  the  stock-pot,  and  consequently  it 
vdli  be  more  practical  to  show  how  to  make  a light-coloured  stock  into  good  brown 
gravy  We  have  already  described  the  elementary  process  of  thickening  by  simply 
adding  flour;  the  next  stage  in  advance  is  flour  and  butter  combined.  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  common  of  all  methods.  A cook  will  place  a small  amount  of 
butter  on  a plate,  and  by  its  side  a little  heap  of  flour.  She  will  place  tins  plate  m 
front  of  the  fire  for  the  butter  to  dissolve,  and  will  then,  with  a steel  kn  e,  or 
if  a trifle  more  advanced  in  knowledge  with  a spoon,  knead  the  butter  and  Hour 
together,  add  this  to  the  stock,  stirring  it  in  till  it  boils,  when  the  stock  will  become 
thick  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  butter  and  flour  put  m.  By  extravagantly 
using  extract  of  meat,  or  colouring  of  some  sort,  such  as  sugar,  or  still  worse,  a 
colouring  ball,  a certain  amount  of  brown  colour  is  imparted  to  the  gravy,  which,  if 
the  stock  is  really  good  and  well  flavoured  and  the  pepper  not  forgotten,  will  e y 
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no  means  bad.  What,  however,  is  the  drawback?  The  flour  has  been  used  , 
and  a keen  palate  will  detect  the  flavour  we  have  mentioned  and  describe 
« cruelly  ” What,  however,  is  the  remedy  for  this  ? Let  the  flour  be  fned  inste 
of°raw  • or  in  other  words,  instead  of  simply  using  butter  and  flour  to  thicken  the 
stock,  use  brown  thickening,  or  brown  roux,  as  the  French  call  it,  and  let  me 
here  tell  cooks  that  in  the  end  they  will  absolutely  save  both  time  and  trouble  by 
making  some  of  this  roux  or  brown  thickening  beforehand  m a fairly  good  quantity, 

as  when  it  is  made  it  will  keep  for  a very  long  time.  _ . . , . , 

We  all  know  the  difference  in  the  taste  of  a piece  of  pie-crust  before  it  is  baked 
and  afterwards — one  tastes  of  the  flour,  the  other  has  a rich  taste  altogether  different. 
Just  such  is  the  difference  between  ordinary  butter  and  flour  and  brown  thickening. 
In  making  thick  mock-turtle  soup,  brown  thickening  is  used  to  impart  that  rich 
flavour  which  is  the  characteristic  of  all  thick  soups.  It  would  be  a most  instructive 
experiment  to  a young  cook  if  she  has  a trustworthy  taste  to  try  the  difference  m 
the  flavour  of  a little  good  stock  or  soup j the  one  thickened  with  ordinary  butter 
and  flour  raw,  and  the  other  with  brown  thickening,  which  we  will  now  describe 
how  to  make  at  somewhat  fuller  length  than  would  be  justifiable  in  a receipt  which, 
as  we  have  before  said,  necessarily  presupposes  a certain  amount  of  knowledge. 
Suppose,  then,  a cook  to  possess  some  fine  dry  flour — say  half  a pound— the  same 
quantity  of  butter,  an  enamelled  stewpan,  a clear  brisk  fire,  and  an  onion.  First 
place  the  butter  in  the  stewpan,  and  melt  it  till  it  runs  to  what  cooks  call  oil.  It 
will  be  found  that  there  is  a white  scum  at  the  top,  and  a milky  sediment  at  the 
bottom — recollect,  melt  the  butter,  but  do  not  boil  it — simply  melt  it.  Skim  the 
frothy  top,  and  pour  off  what  may  be  called  the  clarified  butter,  leaving  the  milky 
sediment  in  the  pan.  Now  you  have  got  rid  of  what  is  often  called  the  milk  in 
the  butter.  Next  take  the  stewpan,  and  having  wiped  it  clean,  pour  back  the 
clarified  butter  into  it,  and  gradually  mix  in  the  dried  and  sifted  flour : this 
will  make  a sort  of  pudding,  which  will  all  cling  together,  and  will  not — or  ought 
not  if  proper  care  has  been  taken  to  follow  these  directions — cling  to  the  stewpan. 
Keep  this  pudding  over  the  fire,  and  keep  stirring  with  an  iron  or  wooden  spoon 
till  it  begins  to  change  colour — i.e.,  it  will  gradually  from  being  almost  white  turn 
to  the  colour  of  underdone  pie-crust  or  the  covers  of  those  old-fashioned  books 
which  treat  of  mediaeval  times.  As  soon  as  the  colour  begins  to  change,  redouble  the 
stirring,  and  occasionally  remove  the  stewpan  from  the  fire  for  a few  minutes  alto- 
gether, in  order  that  the  flour  should  not  be  fried  brown  too  quickly,  for  this  is  really 
all  that  is  being  done.  It  will  be  found  that  the  butter  and  flour  will  go  on  boiling 
in  the  stewpan  for  a long  time  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the  fire — ten  minutes 
or  more  : such  is  the  power  enamelled  stewpans  possess  of  retaining  the  heat.  Have 
ready,  close  at  hand,  two  slices  out  of  the  centre  of  a good-sized  onion  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Keep  stirring  the  butter  and  flour  till  it  is  of  a light 
brown  colour,  not  quite  so  brown  as  ripe  com,  then  take  the  stewpan  off  the  fire, 
throw  in  the  two  slices  of  onion,  which  have  the  double  advantage  of  slackening  the 
heat  and  of  imparting  a rich  flavour  to  the  thickening.  This  will  cause  a great 
spluttering,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  a few  little  splashes  on  the  backs  of 
the  hands.  Keep  stirring  the  mixture  till  all  bubbling  has  ceased,  and  this  will  be 
longer  than  many  would  imagine.  Pour  off  what  will  now  be  a rich  brown  fluid, 
which  will  assume  the  appearance  of  light  chocolate  when  cold,  into  a deep  dish — 
old  marmalade  pots  are  as  good  as  anything— for  use.  It  will  keep  for  months,  and 
is  always  at  hand  for  thickening  gravy.  A good-sized  table-spoonful  of  this  mixture, 
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which  is  called,  as  we  said,  brown  thickening,  or  brown  roux,  will,  when  mixed  with 
half  a pint  or  a little  more  of  good  stock,  transform  it  into  good  rich  brown  gravy 
which  only  requires  a few  additions,  varying  with  what  the  gravy  is  intended 
for,  to  complete  it.  If  the  gravy  is  intended  for  roast  fowls,  for  instance,  a little 
mushroom  ketchup  may  be  added;  if  for  game,  such  as  a pheasant,  a dessert, 
spoonful  of  sherry.  The  effect  of  brown  thickening  in  gravy  is  that  not  only  is 
the  m-avy  thickened  and  the  raw  flavour  inseparable  from  butter  and  flour  avoided, 
but  that  the  important  element— colour— is  introduced  or  assisted.  You  may  use 
half  a dozen  pounds  of  meat  in  making  gravy,  but  if  it  comes  up  pale  and  tlnn 
it  will  be  thought  poor.  The  better  the  cooks  the  better  do  they  understand  the 
importance  of  appearances.  Good  thick  mock-turtle . soup  owes  its  rich  colour  to 
this  thickening,  and  it  is  because  brown  thickening  is  so  rarely  made,  or  the  use 
of  it  so  little  understood  in  private  houses,  that  home-made  thick  mock-turtle 
is  so  invariably  poor,  although  the  amount  of  real  calves’ ' head— and  not  pigs 
head— used  in  its  preparation  is  probably  double  that  used  m an  ordinary  pastry- 
cook’s. One  great  advantage  of  having  brown  thickening  is,  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  enough  at  once  to  .last  a couple  of  months.  Gravy  is  constantly  being  wanted; 
and  in  the  end  the  cook  will  find  time  saved  by  having  the  thickening  at  hand  ready 
made,  instead  of  the  plate,  the  dab  of  butter,  the  mixing,  the  uncertain^  as  to 
quantity,  &c.,  which  is  their  usual  wont  m melting  a little  butter  and  floui  fresh  for 
each  occasion,  the  reason  they  melt  it  together  being  very  properly  to  avoid  the 
constant  stirring  necessary  to  prevent  the  gravy  or  soup  thickened  tunm^lum py. 

As  however,  we  are  on  the  subject  of  thickening,  by  means  of  brown  ioux, 
soups/ such  as  mock-turtle,  gravies,  &c.,  it  may  occur  to  some  to  mqume-How 
would  you  thicken  white  soup,  such  as  Palestine  soup,  oyster  soup  &c  or,  How 
would  you  thicken  cheap  Bechamel  sauce  where  no  cream  is  used  ? Our  answei 
hl-By  using  white  roux  instead  of  brown.  But  then  white  roux  or  white 
hickening  is  not  necessarily,  butter  and  flour  just  melted  together,  which  as  we 
have  saidf  has  a tendency  to  give  whatever  is  thickened  a raw  and  g-eUy  flavo^ 
The  cook  will  have  observed  in  making  the  brown  thickenmg  wliat  a lone  time 
it  took  before  it  began  to  turn  colour-in  fact,  her  patience  the  first  tune  was 
probably  nearly  exhausted,  and  she  would  very  likely  confess  afterwards,  flushed 
^th  triumph,  'that  she  began  to  think  the  “stuff”  would  never  turn  colour  at 
all ' White  roux  is  simply,  to  use  an  Irish  expression,  brown  thickenmg  just  before 
it  frets  brown  • or,  in  other  words,  the  grains  of  raw  flour  are  cooked,  but  no 
colCJ  The  difference  in  flavour  is  - distinct  as  that  of  wlnte  pastry  and  dough. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  brown  thickening  is  of  no  use  when  the  substance 
thickene’d  is  required  to  be  clear  or  bright.  Brown  gravy  or  thick  mock-turtle 
soup  arc  what  may  be  called  muddy,  i.e.,  they  don’t  pretend  to  be  bright.  There 
are  however,  sauces,  and  even  gravies,  that  should  be  thick  and  at  the  same 
tiine  bright  and  clear.  Here,  then,  it  is  apparent  that  we  must  have  some  ot  e 
thickening  altogether.  We  will  take  as  a specimen  that  exceedingly  mce-loo  , 
and  at  the  same  time  nice-tasting,  sauce,  called  sauce  Bordelaise,  made  from  claret 
and  as  of  course  any  ordinary  sound  claret  will  do  for  the 
day  of  cheap  French  wine  the  sauce  is  by  no  means  so  deal  as 

“ Bordelaicc  sauce,  you  must  first  have  some 

Bright  and  absolutely  free  from  fat.  Take  say  ha  a pud  ■*-**££ 


boil  it  down  in  a 


,eiy  ire©  iimu  * , r y 

small  saucepan,  in  which  has  been  placed  one  bead  of  gar  i , 
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and  a very  little  piece  of  mace  and  cinnamon,  with  just  a suspicion  of  cayenne 
pepper.  When  the  stock,  by  means  of  being  gently  boiled,  has  evaporated  away 
till  there  is  only  one-third  of  it  left,  strain  it  very  carefully  off,  and  mix  it  with 
nearly  a tumblerful  of  claret,  and  warm  it  up.  It  will  of  course  be  quite  thin. 
Next  take  a little  arrowroot,  and  mix  it  with  a table-spoonful  of  cold  water  in 
a cup;  stir  it,  and  mix  it  hi  gradually  with  the  sauce,  which  must  be  just  sim- 
mering  on  the  fire.  As  soon  as  the  sauce  gets  as  thick  as  prepared  gum  or  _ 
very  thin  treacle,  it  is  done.  The  sauce  should,  however,  be  as  bright  as  claret 
itself.  This  sauce  does  for  a variety  of  purposes,  such  as  sweetbreads,  boiled  fish, 
or  even  cold  meat  may  be  cut  in  slices  and  warmed  up  in  it.  The  advantage  of 
arrowroot  as  a thickening  is  very  marked  in  this  sauce,  as  the  brightness  of  the 
colour  is  not  in  the  least  destroyed,  and  the  exact  consistency  liked  can  easily 
be  obtained  by  simply  adding  a little  at  a time,  and  keeping  the  sauce  well  stirred 
and  simmering.  Recollect,  however,  in  using  arrowroot  as  a means  of  thickening, 
always  to  mix  it  with  cold  water  in  a cup,  and  stir  it  up  before  taking  any  out, 
as  the  arrowroot  will  settle  and  cake  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  Arrowroot  is 
the  best  thickening  when  clearness  is  desirable  ; there  are  many  kinds  of  gravies, 
however,  which  are  necessarily  clear,  and  yet  which  are  ill-adapted  to  bear  brown 
thickening.  The  gravy  for  ordinary  hashed  mutton  is  one.  Colour  can  be  im- 
parted by  browning  a little  sliced  onion  with  a little  butter  in  a frying-pan,  or 
by  means  of  burnt  brown  sugar  and  water,  or  toasted  bread.  This  gravy  is  best 
thickened  with  corn-flour  or  arrowroot,  as  mutton  previously  cooked  is  not  savoury 
enough  to  bear  the  rich  flavouring  of  brown  thickening  like  roast  goose,  or  duck, 
or  fowl.  Colouring  from  sugar  is  made  by  simply  melting  some  coarse'  brown 
sugar  in  an  old  frying-pan  till  it  looks  like  blood,  and  then  pouring  some  boiling 
water  on  it,  and  stirring  it  till  it  is  dissolved. 

Colouring-balls  for  soups,  gravies,  &c.,  are  sold  in  bottles,  and  are  made  in 
Trance  from  vegetables,  but  they  vary  considerably,  and  sometimes  impart  by  no 
means  an  agreeable  flavour  to  the  soup  or  gravy.  Used  with  caution,  however, 
they  are  at  times  very  valuable,  as  a little  piece  will  go  a long  way ; but  I will 
defer  going  into  the  question  of  colouring  soups  until  we  enlarge  on  that  most 
important  branch  of  cooking,  viz.,  letting  stock  colour  itself,  by  being  reduced  to 
a glaze  in  the  making,  which  is  far  preferable  to  any  artificial  means. 

There  is  one  most  important  point  which  the  cook  should  always  bear  in 
mind  when  brown  thickening  is  used  for  either  soup  or  gravy,  and  that  is,  re- 
moving the  fat  or  butter  which  will  always  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  soup  or 
gravy  after  boiling.  Should  this  important  point  be  omitted,  the  gravy  or  soup- 
ladle  might  possibly  have  a film  of  fat  hanging  from  it  similar  to  what  we  have 
already  described  as  happening  to  the  gravy  from  a roast  joint  when  the  cook 
has  been  careless  in  pouring  off  the  grease.  After  the  gravy  or  soup  has  been 
thickened,  allow  it  to  boil  up,  and  then  stand  it  on  one  side  of  the  fire.  In  a 
veiy  few  minutes  a film  of  grease  from  the  butter  in  the  thickening  will  make 
its  appearance  on  the  top,  and  requires  removing ; this  must  be  repeated  several 
times.  The  safest  method  is  to  allow  the  gravy  or  soup  to  simmer  gently,  when 
it  will  gradually  what  is  called  “ throw  up  the  grease.”  If,  then,  when  the  liquid 
is  simmering,  it  be  occasionally  skimmed,  all  fear  of  greasy  gravy  or  soup  is 
lemoved.  The  same  process  applies  in  using  white  thickening.  Suppose  you 
ia\e  thickened  some  Palestine  soup,  which  is  made  from  Jerusalem  artichokes, 
a ow  the  thickened  soup  to  boil.  The  top  will  have  a yellow,  oily  appearance, 
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owino-  to  the  butter  in  the  thickening.  This  must  be  skimmed  ofi ; but  even, 
after  all  has  been  skimmed,  by  allowing  the  soup  to  simmer  gently  some  more 
probably  will  be  thrown  up.  Some  cooks  have  an  idea  that  if  when  they  have 
made  some  soup  they  allow  it  to  get  cold,  and  then  remove  all  the  fat  that  cakes 
on  the  top,  that  it  is  impossible  for  there  to  be  any  more  fat  m the  soup  at  all. 
This  is  a great  fallacy  easily  made  manifest  by  allowing  the  soup,  after  the  fat 
has  been  removed,  to  boil  up  again.  On  its  getting  cold  a fresh  cake  of  fat 
will  appear  if  the  soup  was  at  all  greasy.  Soup  made  from  pigs  head  will  some- 
what astonish  a young  cook  on  this  point.  . , 

We  have  already  explained  that  the  chief  reasons  for  preferring  rown 
thickening  to  flour  and  butter  melted  together  are  the  appearance  and  the  flavour 
—i.e.,  the  latter  causes  the  gravy  not  merely  to  look  gruelly  but  to  taste  so. 
of  course  often  happen,  notwithstanding  that  good  care  is  taken  by  the  cook  to 
what  we  may  call  look  ahead,  that  at  times  gravy  will  be  wanted  in  a hurry,  and 
yet  no  brown  thickening  is  at  hand  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  thm  stock  into 
thick  gravy.  In  this  case,  a small  quantity  can  be  easily  made  m a very  short 
time,  which,  though  not  as  a rule  equal  in  quality  to  that  made  m t ie  Jay  ^ 
have  described,  will  at  any  rate  be  far  preferable  to  the  ordinary  plain  butter  « 
flour.  The  method  is  simply  to  melt  sufficient  butter  and  flour  together  m a 
saucer,  place  the  saucer  in  the  oven,  and  occasionally  stir  it ; the  flour  soon  become, 
baked,  which  avoids  the  gruelly  taste ; next,  the  flour  soon  becomes  of  a bght Tawn 
colour  at  the  top,  and  after  the  saucer  has  been  stirred  a few  times  the  who 
quantity  will  assume  the  colour  required.  Indeed,  some  persons  make  brown 
thickening  in  large  quantities  in  a pie-dish,  and  place  it  in  the  oven,  taking  it  out 
at  times  fnd  stirring  it.  The  stewpan  is,  however,  we  think,  a far  preferable  method. 

We  have  in  speaking  of  gravies  confined  our  attention  almost  entirely  to  the 
thickening  which,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  is  the  chief  point  on  which  cooks  break 
down  Of  course,  the  exact  consistency  to  which  gravy  must  be  brought  * another 
important  point  which  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  cook  s judgment.  The  adyinta^e 
of  haying  brown  thickening  ready  is  that  only  small  quantities  need  be  added  at 
a time  °The  cook,  consequently,  has  only  to  exercise  a little  patience,  i e.,  to  stir 
the  thickening  well  in,  see  that  it  is  all  dissolved  and  that  the  gravy  boils  gently 
to  avoid  the  common  but  unpardonable  fault  of  having  the  gravy  too  thick  Good 
brown  gravy  should  be  of  the  consistency  of  cream  at  the  outside  and  never  thicke  , 
if  indeed  so  thick.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  describe  all  the  various 
iSSV ^flavouring  gravies  in  order  to  suit  them  to  the  dishes  with  which  they 
are  served  but  we  may  mention  here  that  there  is  perhaps  no  method  of  bringing 
out  and  at  the  same  time  adding  to  the  flavour  of  good  gravy  equal  to  that  of 
adding  at  the  last  moment  a good  slice  of  raw  lean  ham ; and  when  we  say  lean  we 
mean  a slice  absolutely  destitute  of  fat.  Another  very  good  addition  to  gmvy  n 
part  of  the  pulp  of  afresh  ripe  tomato,  especially  when  the  gravy  is  intended 
some  dish  with  which  tomato  sauce  would  not  be  inapplicable,  such  as  roas  ow  . 
When  a fresh  tomato  cannot  be  obtained,  a spoonful  of  tomato  sauce  will  answer 
just  as  well.  We  would,  however,  particularly  caution  cook*  against the 
uate  use  of  Worcerter  sauce,  as  this  particular  sauce  is  so  powerful  fe*  wh<* 
for  gravy,  unless  added  with  the  greatest  caution,  it  is  apt  to  overpower  Ae flavour 
, A>rvthimr  else  A^ain,  the  stewpan  or  small  saucepan  used  for  vanning  up 
t " v »n  terubbeS  with  a bead  if  garlic  when  the  flavour  of  this  latter  some- 

what  strong  flavouring  is  not  objected  to. 
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STOCK. 

Tn  describing  the  general  principles  upon  which  all  good  cooking  depends,  it  will 
. seen  that  we  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  thickening,  and  have  descnbed  t M 
,h  i f makincr  brown  thickening,  or  brown  roux,  and  white  thickening, 
rStr  We  war  next  proceed  to  discuss  the  proper  method  of  preparmg 
Ict^ld Te  two  chief  stock  sauces,  vis.,  white  sauce  aud  brown  sauce, , 

S ’ - tlieir  composition  the  white  roux  and  brown  roux,  respectively.  It  may 

Wbly  be  thought  that  a description  of  the  proper  method  of  making  ^ock  shou 
Ce  preceded  the  description  of  the  thickening  3 bear  m mind,  however,  that  in 
preparing  any  dinner,  the  thickening  should  be  made  before  the  stock,  fnd.a^°’  ^ 
whereas  ° there  is  but  one  method  to  be  pursued  in  making  thickening  there 
are  necessarily  many  different  ways  of  preparing  stock.  We  have  purposely,  there- 
fore impressed  upon  our  readers  the  great  importance  of  making  thickening  in 
wly  " have  described,  as  upon  it  will,  to  a very  great  extent,  depend  the  whole 
character  of  the  soups,  gravies,  sauces,  &c.,  the  recipes  for  which  are  g^en  “ 
the  present  work.  We  will,  therefore,  presume  the  cook  to  have  at  any 
mastered  this  part  of  the  subject  before  we  proceed  to  discuss  such  an  extremely 
important  branch  of  cooking  as  stock.  Stock  is  necessarily  a branch  of  cookery 
approached  by  every  one  with  the  slightest  pretension  to  any  knowledge  of  the  art 
with  a certain  amount  of  preconceived  opinions.  We  would,  by  way  of  preface, 
however,  remind  our  readers  that  the  better  the  cooks,  probably  the  more  wdling 
will  they  be  to  admit  that  they  have  much  to  learn.  Cookmg  in  its  higher 
branches  is  a science,  and  the  most  scientific  cook  that  ever  served  up  a Parisian 
banquet  could  probably  learn  something  new  from  the  ignorant  savage  who  chews 
strange  herbs  to  help  him  to  digest  the  meat  that  his  intellect  has  not  sufficiently 
expanded  to  enable  him  to  cook.  Still  the  instinct  of  the  animal,  rather  than  the 
reason  of  the  man,  has  advanced  him  at  least  one  step  towards  a higher  civilisation, 
and  in  his  knowledge  of  the  herbs  he  has  something  to  impart  that  wise  men  would 
gladly  learn.  There  is  an  old  story  that  will,  however,  bear  oft  repeating,  of  one 
who,  on  his  death-bed,  in  thinking  over  the  discoveries  of  science — discoveries  that 
he  himself  had  done  more  than  any  in  ages  past  or  present  to  advance— observed, 
that  after  all  he  felt  like  a child  who  had  been  picking  up  pebbles  on  the  shore  of 
the  vast  ocean  of  knowledge.  It  is  in  such  a spirit  that  all  should  approach  a 
subject  such  as  cooking— none  so  good  as  not  to  be  able  to  learn. 

But  we  must  commence  our  stock,  and  as  it  is  obvious  that  the  method  of 
preparing  stock  for  say  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  for  a family  consisting  of  only  two, 
must  be  widely  different,  we  will  first  describe  how  to  make  stock  in  large 
quantities.  First,  common  stock,  then  the  two  principal  stock  sauces,  brown  and 
white,  the  first  being  used  to  make  the  other  two. 

As,  however,  we  are  going  to  mention  somewhat  large  and  startling  quantities,  we 
would  remind  you  that  it  is  no  greater  extravagance  to  use  100  pounds  weight  of 
meat  in  making  stock  for  500  persons,  than  it  would  be  to  use  the  very  moderate 
amount  of  two  pounds  of  meat  for  a dinner  of  ten  persons.  In  some  large  foreign 
hotels,  where  700  persons  sit  down  daily  to  the  table  d’hote,  the  preparation  of 
stock,  in  quantities  which,  forgetting  this  fact,  would  appear  ridiculous,  becomes  an 
every-day  necessity.  Besides,  it  is  easier  to  learn  principles  from  the  wholesale 
preparation  of  any  article  than  from  the  preparation  of  such  small  quantities,  that 
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often  little  apparently  unimportant  matters  of  detail  are  omitted.  In  preparing  stock, 
therefore,  for  a very  large  number  of  persons,  we  will  suppose  the  following  quantity 
of  perfectly  fresh  meat  to  have  been  sent  into  the  larder  : — Forty  pounds  of  gravy- 
beef,  forty  pounds  of  leg  of  beef,  and  knuckles  of  veal  and  two  legs  of  white  veal 
weighing  probably  about  forty  pounds.  Cut  away  the  meat  from  the  bones,  taking 
care  to  reserve  those  pieces  of  the  veal  next  the  udder  that  are  suitable  for 
fricandeau,  Arc.,  as  well  as  the  best  parts  of  the  veal,  to  be  used  as  afterwards 
directed.  Then  break  up  the  bones  small,  and  put  them  with  all  the  trimmings  of 
the  veal  into  a large  stock-pot,  with  the  remainder  of  the  meat,  which  should  be  cut 
up,  and  to  which  may  be  added  a few  turnips,  carrots,  celery,  and  leeks ; add  also  a 
little  salt,  but  very  little,  and  do  not  put  any  herbs  or  spices  in  by  way  of  flavour- 
ing. The  stock-pot  should  be  filled  up  with  cold  water,  and  put  on  the  fire  to  boil, 
very  gently,  for  about  seven  or  eight  hours.  As  soon  as  the  stock-pot  boils  up,  or, 
rather,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  simmer,  it  should  be  carefully  skimmed;  the 
stock-pot  should  be  kept  well  closed  the  whole  time,  except  when  it  is  necessary  to 
take  off  the  lid,  for  the  purpose  of  skimming.  Avoid  having  too  fierce  a fire,  as 
should  the  stock  boil  up  furiously,  part  of  the  scum  which  ought  to  rise  gently,  and 
then  be  removed,  will  be  dissolved,  and  the  consequence  will  be  that  there  will  be 
considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  stock  clear.  After  the  stock  has  simmered 
for  the  time  we  have  mentioned  it  should  be  strained  through  a large  cloth  or 
sieve  into  basins,  and  put  by  for  use,  all  the  fat  being  removed  when  cold. 

It  may  here  be  advisable  to  look,  in  a general  way,  at  what  is  done  to  make 
ordinary  stock.  It  is  simply  bones  of  beef  and  veal  broken  up,  and  placed  with  the 
few  vegetables  mentioned,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  gravy-beef  and  veal,  for 
only  the  best  pieces  of  the  latter  should  be  reserved,  and  the  whole  gently  simmered 
for  some  hours,  care,  as  we  have  said,  being  taken  to  skim  at  intervals,  and  to  avoid 
fast  boiling.  What  probably  will  at  once  excite  the  attention  of  the  ordinary  cook 
is  the  absence  of  flavouring,  but  this  is  the  very  point  we  would  have  them  bear  in 
mind.  They  too  often  in  making  stock  simply  make  a highly-seasoned  soup.  Good 
stock  should  not  be  seasoned,  as  it  may  be  wanted  for  a variety  of  purposes  where 
seasoning  would  be  objectionable.  Recollect,  soup  is  made  from  stock  by  addmg 
flavouring,  &c.,  to  the  stock;  when,  therefore,  it  is  possible,  make  the  stock  as 
simple  as° possible,  and  add  to  it  afterwards  what  is  considered  necessary,  which,  of 
course,  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soup  or  gravy  that  has  to  be  made.  . 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  how  brown  sauce  and  white  sauce  is  to  be  made 

in  what  we  may  call  wholesale  quantities. 

Take  two  large  copper  stewpans,  and  see  that  they  are  perfectly  well  tinned. 
Butter  the  bottom  of  each,  and  cover  them  with  slices  of  thin  lean  ham,  then  add 
the  veal  previously  saved,  placing  half  in  each  stewpan,  and  put  in  one  stewpan  the 
carcases  of  some  wild  rabbits,  the  best  part  of  the  meat  of  the  rabbit  being  reserved  for 
some  entries,  and  in  the  other  stewpan  an  old  hen  or  the  carcases  of  some  fowls.  iC 
stewpan  in  which  the  rabbits  have  been  placed  is  intended  for  the  brown  sauce,  and 
the  one  in  which  the  fowl  has  been  placed  for  the  white  sauce.  Pour  m sufficient  of 
the  stock  previously  made  to  cover  the  meat,  and  place  the  two  stewpans  on  the  fire, 
of  course  covered,  to  boil  quickly.  We  now  have  to  subject  the  contents  of  these 
two  stewpans  to  a process  very  similar  to  the  brown  and  white  roux,  vm.,  we  have 
to  allow  one  to  cook  till  it  turns  a bright  golden  colour,  and  we  have  to  remove  the 
other  from  the  fire  just  before  it  begins  to  alter  in  appearance.  . 

First,  the  brown  sauce  : what  is  necessary  is  to  allow  it  to  bod  away  till  it  becomes 
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a sort  of  gum,  which  will  gradually  turn  a beautiful  reddish-brown . ; the  great 
difficulty  being  for  the  cook  to  know  when  to  slacken  the  heat  of  the  fire.  If  the 
stewpan  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  fire  too  long,  the  glaze,  for  such  is  the  stoc 
when  boiled  down  to  a gummy  consistency  called,  will  become  burnt  and 
flavour  of  the  stock  very  much  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  the  cook  does  not 
allow  the  stewpan  to  remain  on  the  fire  long  enough,  the  proper  colour  will  not  be 
obtained,  and  the  result  will  be  that  in  order  to  attain  that  colour  recourse  will 
be  had  to  colouring  of  some  kind  or  another,  which  should  always  be  avoided 

1 The  cook  consequently  must  carefully  watch,  and  as  soon  as  the  glaze  begins  to 
turn  colour  must  slacken  the  heat,  and  allow  the  glaze  to  gradually  deepen  in  colour 
till  it  has  that  reddish-brown  appearance  we  have  described;  then  fill  up  the  stewpan 
with  some  common  stock,  and  add  to  it  a couple  of  onions  in  which  a few  cloves  have 
been  stuck,  a carrot,  a small  piece  of  mace,  some  parsley,  green  onions,  a bay-leaf, 
and  a little  thyme.  Let  all  this  simmer  gently,  taking  care  to  skim  it  from  time  to 
time  after  gently  boiling  for  about  two  hours,  strain  the  whole  through  a sieve,  and 
put  it  by  for  use,  removing  every  particle  of  fat  when  the  stock  has  got  cold.  The 
white  sauce  being  treated  and  added  to  in  exactly  a similar  manner,  with  the  one 
exception  that  the  glaze  is  not  allowed  to  turn  colour.  Thus,  the  sauces  should  be 
quite  clear,  though  it  will  often  happen  that  perfect  clearness  has  not  been  attained , 
the  clearing  process  we  will  consequently  describe  by-and-by. 

Sauces  are,  however,  seldom  required  bright  and  liquid ; the  brown  roux  and 
white  roux  must  consequently  be  added  respectively  to  the  brown  sauce  and  white 
sauce  to  render  them  the  requisite  thickness.  Having  added  the  roux  to  each  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  obtain  the  desired  consistency,  recollect  to  allow  them  to  boil  a 
sufficient  time  for  the  butter  contained  in  the  roux  to  be  thrown  up,  and  removed  by 
skimming.  Both  sauces  can  then  be  sent  through  a tamis  or  cloth,  and  put  by  for 
use,  this  last  process  rendering  them  smooth  and  more  velvety  in  appearance. 

We  may  add  before  going  further  that  one  very  good  method  of  ascertaining  when 
the  glaze  is  ready  for  filling  up  is  to  stick  a knife  in  it,  and  give  it  a twirl ; should  the 
glaze  adhere  to  the  knife,  and  be  in  that  state  that  it  can  be  rolled  up  into  a ball  in 
the  hands  without  sticking  to  the  fingers,  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  the  desired 
colour,  it  shows  that  it  is  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  stock  to  be  added. 

Now,  in  the  preparation  of  all  large  dinners  where  a great  variety  of  dishes  have 
to  be  prepared,  it  would  be  impossible  even  to  commence  until  a considerable 
quantity  of  brown  sauce  and  white  sauce  are  ready  made  and  put  by  for  use. 

In  French  works  on  cookery  this  brown  sauce  we  have  described  is  called  sauce 
enpagnole,  and  the  white  sauce  veloute.  Cooks  will  readily  see  that  in  cases  where, 
perhaps,  twelve  or  more  different  kinds  of  entries  have  to  be  made,  what  an  enormous 
saving  of  time  it  is  to  have  two  such  rich  sauces  ready  at  hand.  Indeed,  in  all  works 
on  cookery  it  will  often  be  found  that  directions  are  given  as  "follows : — Add  a ladleful 
of  brown  sauce.  It  is  evident  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  cook  to  com- 
mence to  make,  and  go  through  the  process  of  making,  brown  sauce  for  the  sake  of 
one  ladleful. 

We  have  described  how  to  make  ordinary  stock,  and  brown  and  white  gravy,  both 
thick  and  thin,  from  raw  meat,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  all  large 
establishments,  as  well  as  in  small  private  houses,  there  is  much  left  of  cooked  meat, 
bones,  carcases  of  fowls  and  game,  &o.,  and  which  materially  help  to  fill  up  the  stock- 
pot.  Ih  j bones  of  large  joints,  such  as  sirloin  of  beef,  or  haunch  of  mutton,  ought 
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never  to  be  thrown  away,  but  should  be  added  to  the  raw  bones  in  the  stock-pot. 
Indeed,  meat  that  has  been  roasted  materially  helps  to  increase  the  flavour  of  good 

stock.  . 

When  therefore,  we  recommend  carcases  to  be  added,  such  as  rabbits,  fowls,  <fcc.r 

it  is  assumed  that  such  carcases  have  been  at  any  rate  partially  cooked,  and  the  best 
part  of  the  meat  removed  for  other  purposes.  In  cases,  however,  where  an  old  hen  or 
a very  old  bird,  such  as  a partridge,  evidently  too  tough  to  be  eaten,  is  added,  it  is 
always  best  to  partially  roast  it  before  placing  it  in  the  stock-pot  An  old  hen 
that  has  been  a most  serviceable  bird  in  its  day,  when  it  ceases  to  lay  eggs,  is,  as 
a rule,  far  too  tough  for  any  purpose  save  that  of  the  stock-pot ; and  old  birds 
like  this,  that  make  the  best  soup,  can  sometimes  be  bought  as  low  as  Is.  or  Is.  6d. 
a-piece.  • 

In  small  houses,  cooks  should  endeavour  to  do  on  a small  scale  what  we  have 
shown  is  done  in  great  hotels  on  a large  scale.  First,  the  common  stock,  made  from 
any  bones  and  pieces  of  cooked  meat  left,  should  be  put  on  with  some  gravy-beef 
and  knuckle  of  veal,  the  best  part  of  the  meat  of  the  veal  being  cut  off  to  use  in 
transforming  the  common  stock  into  good  soup  or  gravy. 

In  choosing  meat  for  making  stock  it  will  always  be  found  best  to  pick  out  the 
very  freshest-killed  possible,  and  bear  in  mind  that  meat  should  never  be  washed 
before  it  is  used.  In  fact,  that  part  of  the  meat  which  contains  the  greatest  amount 
of  real  flavour  is  soluble  in  cold  water ; consequently,  meat  that  has  been  washed 
would  never  make  such  good  stock  as  meat  that  had  not. 

When  stock  has  been  made  from  fresh  meat  free  from  fat,  and  when  there  has 
been  no  great  preponderance  of  bones,  if  care  has  been  taken— first,  that  the  stock  did 
not  boil  too  furiously;  secondly,  that  the  stock  was  strained  off  carefully  and  through 
a fine  cloth— it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  stock  will  be  clear  enough  for  all 
ordinary  purposes.  Sometimes,  however,  it  will  be  found  that,  notwithstanding 
every  precaution,  the  stock  will  present  a cloudy  appearance  ; or  again  sometimes  it 
may  be  wished  that  the  stock  should  be  not  merely  clear,  but  absolutely  brig 
When  such  is  the  case,  the  best  method  of  clearing  stock  is  as  follows  . We 
suppose  the  quantity  of  stock  required  to  be  cleared  to  be  two  quarts.  Take  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  separated  from  the  yolks,  arrd  be  very  careful  that  no  tmge even 
of  yolk  be  with  them.  Place  these  two  whites  m a basin,  breaking  up  an  g 

the  egg-shells  if  clean,  and  add  nearly  a tumblerful  of  cold  water,  and  mra  it  weU 
up  tilfthe  whole  froths  on  the  top,  then  pour  this  mte  the  saucepan  or  vestel  m 
which  the  stock  is,  which  ought  not,  however,  to  be  boding  at  the  t . 
well  up,  and  place  the  saucepan  on  the  fire  to  boil.  While  it  gently  bods,  skim  t 
thoroughly,  then  stir  it  all  up  again,  let  it  stand  some  little  tune,  and  then  ■tram 
through  a fine  cloth,  or,  better  still,  a thick  flannel  jelly-bag.  y g ' 

cloudy  stock  can  be  rendered  as  bright  as  sherry,  only  ear  m 
particle  of  fat  should  first  be  removed  from  the  stock. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  best  method  of  making  sc  . 

of  fresh  meat  at  all.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  present  c ay  e pnees 
provisions  have  so  much  increased,  and  also  show  such  an  upward  Wency  that  it  m 
very  desirable  for  every  family  throughout  the  country  to  do  tlicir  u 
consumption  of  meat,  thereby  doing  what  little  they 

cheaper  to  others  who  may  not  be  possessed  of  so  much  wealth  as  the  “ 

the  bones  of  joints  that  are  left  are  thrown  away  and  given  to  dogs,  g 

bought  in  quantities  for  making  soup,  it  is  evident  that  a large  amoun 
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matter  is  absolutely  wasted,  which  under  other  management  would  support  the  Me 

very  eommon  ease  o,  a leg  of  mutton  hone  being  left 
j -fli  describe  how  to  turn  it  into  stock,  though  at  the  same  time  we  must,  of 
course,  admit  that  the  result  would  not  be  equal  to  the  stock  made  from  the  free 

^ FtaT' 'take  thTleg  of  mutton  bone  and  chop  it  up  into  small  pieces  with  a hatchet, 
and^tht:  honest  a saucepan  in  cold  water,  with  a good  handful  of  fresh ^en 
parsley  a good  large  onion  in  which  two  or  three  cloves  have  been  stuck  a carrot, 
two  small  "carrots,  one  turnip,  if  young-but  do  not  put  in  any  in  very  hot  weathei, 
or  when  they  are  old  and  sweet-one  head  of  celery,  or,  if  no  celery  is  m season  a 
little  celery-seed  (about  one-third  of  a salt-spoonful,  or  about  enough  to ^cover  a ■ tkre  - 
penny  piece),  a small  pinch  of  thyme,  a little  cayenne  pepper,  and  a little  salt , also, 

if  they  can  be  obtained,  a couple  of  leeks.  . 

Let  all  this  simmer  gently  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  then  strain  it  oft  into  a 
large  basin.  We  are  supposing  sufficient  water  to  have  been  added  to  make  the 
quantitv  when  strained  off  about  two  quarts.  Then  add  to  this  a good  tea-spoonful  of 
extract" of  meat;  this  will  not  merely  have  the  effect  of  making  the  stock  ric  ei 
and  more  nutritious,  but  will  also  very  materially  assist  the  colour,  as  the  leg  o 
mutton  bone  was  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  enable  the  cook  to  bod  down  the  stock 

to  a glaze,  and  to  obtain  a colour  by  that  means. 

By  this  method  an  exceedingly  palatable  and  nice  stock  is  obtained,  that  can  be 
thickened  for  gravy  with  brown  thickening,  or  can  have  various  ingredients  added 
to  it,  such  as  young  vegetables  cut  up,  macaroni,  vermicelli,  &c.,  to  transform  it  into 


excellent  soup. 

Good  stock,  when  it  is  cold,  should  form  a jelly,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
gelatine  in  the  meat  or  the  bones  used ; indeed,  stock  made  from  bones  alone  wdl 
often  be  found  to  be  a harder  jelly  than  stock  made  from  meat  alone,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  bones  contain  a great  quantity  of  gelatine.  Now,  in  making  stock,  we 
have  referred  to  extract  of  meat — one  of  the  most  useful  of  modem  inventions — that 
has  not  only  assisted  the  cook  but  the  doctor.  Good  beef-tea  is  in  reality  a very 
plain  stock  made  from  gravy-beef,  without  the  assistance  of  the  few  herbs  we 
have  named.  Beef-tea  when  cold,  if  properly  made,  is,  like  good  stock,  a firm 
jelly. 

Of  late  years,  extract  of  meat  has  been  largely  used  as  a substitute  for  gravy- 
beef,  as  a quick  method  of  making  beef-tea  where  the  absence  of  meat,  or  lack  of 
time,  have  rendered  its  substitution  desirable.  It  is  not  our  province  to  discuss  the 
respective  merits  of  beef-tea  made  from  meat,  and  that  made  from  its  extract. 
Medical  men,  however,  are  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  where  the  former  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  latter  is  a most  valuable  substitute.  We  will,  however,  show  how 
stock  can  be  made  quickly — say,  at  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  notice — without  using 
not  only  gravy-beef  but  bones. 

We  would  first  remind  our  readers  that  extract  of  meat  when  dissolved  in 
water  is  a thin  liquid,  and  however  great  the  quantity  of  extract  used,  the  mixture 
exhibits  no  symptoms  of  becoming  a jelly.  This  is  simply  owing  to  the  absence 
of  gelatine.  We  will  now  take  the  extremely  common  case  of  a little  stock  being 
required  at  almost  a moment’s  notice  to  make  a little  soup.  For  instance,  an 
unexpected  stranger  has  arrived,  when,  unfortunately,  the  mistress  of  the  house 
feels  conscious  that  the  dinner  happens  to  be  what  is  called  a made-up  one.  Under 
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these  circumstances  the  cook  who  can  improvise  an  extra  dish  or  two  is  a valuable 
one ; but  as  we  are  speaking  at  present  on  the  subject  of  stock,  wc  will  confine 
our  directions  to  the  instantaneous  manufacture  of  that  necessary  basis  of  all 
culinary  operations.  We  will  suppose  the  house,  or  at  any  rate  an  adjacent  grocer’s, 
to  contain  some  extract  of  meat  and  some  gelatine.  Most  houses  likewise  have  at 
hand  a few  onions  and  some  parsley.  Let  the  cook  proceed  as  follows Take  an 
onion,  and  having  peeled  and  split  it  in  two,  stick  two  or  three  cloves  in  it,  and 
place  it  in  a saucepan  of  water  with  a good  bunch  of  parsley,  a little  salt  and  cayenne 
pepper,  and  a small  quantity  of  gelatine— about  a quarter  of  one  of  those  little  packets 
generally  sold  by  grocers  for  making  jelly— let  all  this  boil  till  the  gelatine  is 
dissolved,  and  then  strain  it  off  into  a basin,  taking  care  in  straining  it  to  press  the 
onion  and  parsley  so  as  to  squeeze  as  much  as  possible  the  goodness  out  of  them. 
If  any  celery-seed  happens  to  have  been  in  the  house,  a very  little  may  have  been 
added,  only  care  should  be  taken  not  to  put  too  much  in,  as  the  flavour  is  exceedingly 
strong  Having  then  strained  off  this  liquid,  add  to  it  about  a tea-spoonful  of 
extract  of  meat,  and  stir  it  all  up  till  the  extract  is  dissolved ; after  which  taste  it 
as  often  as  the  addition  of  extract  of  meat  entails  the  addition  of  more  salt,  and  as 
extract  of  meat  unfortunately  varies  both  in  flavour  and  goodness,  it  is  difficult  to 
crive  any  exact  quantities  to  be  used.  We  now  have  a very  fail’  stock,  which  indeed 
may  be  sent  up  as  soup  just  as  it  is.  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  pure  from  grease, 
and  should  be,  if  the  gelatine  be  good,  perfectly  bright ; the  stock  is,  however,  by 
no  means  equal  in  flavour  to  that  made  from  meat,  and  consequently  a good  cook 
would,  if  possible,  take  advantage  of  anything  in  her  possession  to  impart  a lu-tle 
additional  flavour.  Now,  for  this  purpose,  nothing  is  better  then  a few  fresh  tarragon- 
leaves,  or,  if  fresh  tarragon-leaves  cannot  be  obtained,  a very  small  pmch  of  c ne 
tarragon  can  be  put  in  with  the  parsley,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  imparting  the 
flavour  : but  it  should  be  strained  off  with  the  onion,  &c.,  whereas  the  fresh  tarragon 
may  be  served  up  in  the  soup.  Stock  thus  made  can,  of  course,  have  vermicelli  or 
anything  else  added  to  it  should  a perfectly  plain  soup  not  be  wished  There  are 
however,  a number  of  persons  who  have  the  mistaken  notion  tnat  a thm  soup  is  of 
necessity  poor.  If  by  chance  you  are  aware  of  their  ignorance  it  is  as  well  to 
remind  the  cook  to  thicken  the  soup,  which  can  be  done  as  previously  directed  m a 
very  few  moments  by  boiling  in  it  a little  arrowroot,  mixed  up  and  well  stirred  m a 
little  cokl  water.  When  this  is  done,  be  careful  not  to  over-thicken  the  soup,  or 
the  deception  becomes  too  apparent ; enough  arrowroot  should  be  added  to  gn  e tiie 

soup  an  appearance  of  thin  prepared  gum  in  consistency.  _ 

Very  often  in  private  houses  stock  is  made  from  the  water  in  which  mutton  has 
been  boiled.  Now,  of  course,  mutton  will  not  make  by  any  means  the  same  quality 
of  stock  that  beef  or  veal  will,  and  consequently  stock  made  from  mutton  should, 
when  possible,  be  reserved  for  certain  kinds  of  soup,  such  as  oyster  soup,  ut  " ' 
will  refer  to  this  subject  more  fully  when  we  come  to  speak  on  soups  in  genera  , an 
will  now  conclude  our  remarks  on  stock  with  general  directions  for  the  lemora  o 
fat  and  grease,  which  is  very  often  a great  difficulty  with  young  and  inexperience! 

cooks. 

First,  cooks  should  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  grease—  one 
hard,  the  removal  of  which  gives  comparatively  little  trouble;  another  ^ anc 
held  in  solution  by  the  stock,  which  is  far  more  difficult  to  remove.  o i us  ra  e 
what  we  mean,  we  will  contrast  the  stock  made,  say  from  boiling  a leg  ot  mu  on, 
and  that  made  by  boiling  a pig’s  head.  If  both  are  allowed  to  get  cold,  the  mu  on 
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stock  mil  be  found  to  be  covered  with  a coating  of  fat  as  hard  almost  as  wax,  and 
the  broth  underneath  will,  when  this  fat  has  been  removed,  be  entirely  free  from 
crease.  Not  so,  however,  the  other ; the  pork  stock  will'  likewise  be  found  to  be 
covered  with  hit,  not  so  hard ; but  when  that  has  been  removed  the  stock  itself  will 
still  be  very  greasy.  Again,  stock  made  from  bones  containing  gristle  and  soft  fat, 
is  often  greasy,  even  after  it  has  got  cold ; so,  too,  with  the  liquor  in  which  bacon  or 
ham  has  been  boiled,  though  nothing  can  be  better  than  lean  ham  to  flavour  stock. 
When  lean  and  fat  is  mixed  together,  the  stock  becomes  often  so  saturated  with 
grease  as  to  be  almost  useless.  When,  therefore,  stock  is  in  this  state,  viz.,  that  it 
holds  fat  in  solution,  the  only  method  by  which  the  fat  can  be  got  rid  of  is  by  placing 
the  stock  on  the  fire,  and  allowing  it  to  simmer  gently;  while  it  is  simmering  the  cook 
should  from  time  to  time  carefully  skim  it.  The  longer  this  process  is  continued  the 
freer  will  the  stock  be  from  fat.  When  butter  has  been  in  any  way  mixed  with  stock 
or  soup,  as  in  the  case  of  using  the  brown  or  white  thickening,  this  is  the  only 
method  by  which  it  can  be  got  rid  of  again.  In  fact,  cooks  would  do  well  to  disabuse 
their  minds  of  the  fallacy  that  if  stock  is  allowed  to  get  cold  the  fat  hardens  on 
the  top,  and  if  this  be  removed  that  consequently  it  is  impossible  for  a particle 
of  fat  to  remain.  Such  is  not  the  case,  and  as  one  fact  is  worthy  fifty  arguments  we 
should  recommend  them  to  try  the  simple  experiment,  when  they  get  a somewhat 
greasy  stock,  of  letting  it  get  cold,  removing  all  the  fat,  and  then  putting  on  the 
stock  to  boil  again  for,  say,  an  hour.  They  will  find  that  when  the  stock  gets  cold 
for  the  second  time,  that  there  will  be  almost  as  much  fat  settle  on  the  surface  as 
before. 

Another  important  little  art  in  which  good  cooks  ought  to  excel  is  the  removal 
of  grease  from  small  quantities  of  stock  or  gravy  without  letting  it  get  cold,  and 
without  going  through  that  somewhat  laborious  and  wasteful  process  when  only  small 
quantities  have  to  be  dealt  with — of  skimming. 

Some  cooks  have  a great  knack  of  blowing  the  grease  off  stock.  Recollect,  we 
do  not  recommend  the  custom,  but  simply  refer  to  it ; the  stock  or  gravy  is  poured 
out  into  a small  basin,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  stock  is  nearly  on  a level  with  the 
edge  of  the  basin.  In  a very  few  minutes  the  grease  will  rise  to  the  top,  looking  like 
oil  floating  on  the  surface.  By  blowing  gently,  this  oil  can  be  driven  to  one  side  of 
the  basin,  and  by  tilting  the  basin  and  holding  it,  say  over  the  sink,  by  allowing  a 
little  to  be  blown  over  the  edge,  in  a very  short  time  all  the  grease  can  be  got  rid  of 
with,  comparatively  speaking,  a very  small  sacrifice  of  stock.  The  method  is  ingenious, 
and  very  often  resorted  to  by  cooks.  The  objection  is  the  natural  one  against 
blowing,  many  objecting  to  it  on  account  of  its  not  being  an  altogether  cleanly 
custom. 

A better  and  perfectly  unobjectionable  plan  is  using  blotting-paper,  or,  indeed, 
any  rather  rough  kind  of  paper,  for  the  purpose.  Of  course,  if  there  is  any  very 
large  quantity  of  grease  floating  on  the  surface  the  best  part  of  it  must  be  removed 
by  skimming ; as  long  as  there  is  plenty  of  grease,  then  skimming  is  easy  enough,  but 
it  is  when  the  stock  gets  down  to  that  state  in  which  it  is  not  covered  with  large  pools 
of  fat,  so  to  speak,  as  large  as  the  bowl  of  a spoon,  but  is  dotted  over  with  little  round 
specks  of  fat  ranging  in  sizo  from  a pea  to  a pin’s  head.  When  the  stock  has  got 
nto  this  state,  by  continuous  skimming  the  stock  is  wasted,  and  very  little  impres- 
sion is  made  on  the  grease.  Now,  what  is  wanted  is  to  remove  the  surface  only. 
Get,  therefoie,  a piece  of  white  blotting-paper,  or  even  a clean  piece  of  common  brown 
paper,  and  let  tliis  just  touch  the  surface,  the  grease  will  adhere  to  the  paper,  and 
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usino-  a few  pieces  of  dry  paper  one  after  the  other,  the  whole  of  the  grease  can  be 
removed.  This  method  of  removing  fat  will  be  found  to  be  particularly  useful  in 
preparing  beef-tea  for  invalids.  Beef-tea  is  often  wanted  in  a hurry,  and  there  is 
probably  no  time  to  allow  it  to  get  cold,  yet  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  every 
particle  of  fat  to  be  removed,  for  nothing  looks  so  bad  as  to  see  beef-tea  by  t ie 
bedside  of  a sick  person  covered  with  wafers  of  fat.  The  cook  should  consider  such 

a circumstance  as  a positive  disgrace.  _ . . 

One  very  important  point  in  reference  to  stock,  soups,  gravies,  &c.,  is  their 
preservation.  Of  course  in  cold  frosty  weather  stock  will  keep  almost  for  any  time, 
but  in  hot  weather  stock  is  veiy  apt  to  turn  sour  or  high.  Suppose  } ou  ea' e s0 
stock  in  the  larder  over  night  a firm  jelly,  and  the  weather  say  is  very  warm;  if  in  the 
mornina  when  you  come  down  you  find  it  has  altered  in  appearance,  and  instead  of 
being  a jelly  it  looks  watery  in  some  parts  and  lumpy  in  others,  you  may  res 

assured  that  the  stock  has  turned  bad.  , 

There  is,  however,  one  method  by  which  stock  can  be  preserved  far  longer  than 

it  otherwise  would  be,  and  that  is  by  being  boded  up  afresh  every  day  In ^winter 
this  is  not  necessary,  but  in  summer  should  any  stock,  soup,  or  gravy  e e , an  a 
day  pass  without  its  being  wanted,  the  cook  should  always  put  it  in  a saucepan,  boil 
it  up,  and  then  place  it  in  a fresh  clean  basin,  and  when  cold,  or  nearly  so  pu  i 
back  in  the  larder  or  safe  where  it  is  generally  kept.  I say  when  it  is  neatly  cold 
advisedly,  for  cooks  should  always  avoid  putting  hot  stock  or  soup  m the  lamer 
where  other  things  are  kept.  In  the  first  place,  the  heat  tends  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  larder,  and  stdl  worse,  the  steam  that  rises  from  the  hot  stock  has  a 
tendency  to  make  the  larder  foul,  besides  probably  affecting  the  flavour  of  some  m 

the  other  dishes.  , . , , , . , 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  stock  there  is  one  more  kind  to  winch  we 
would  refer,  and  that  is  fish  stock.  Sew  persons  are  aware  how  exceedingly 

nutritious  a stock  can  be  made  from  fish.  For  instance,  from  a turbot.  Very 

often  the  water  in  which  a large  turbot  has  been  boiled  when  it  gets  cold  is 

^“^preparing  fish  stock  as  a basis  for  fish  soups  of  various  kinds,  it  will  be  found 

best,  if  possible,  to  “ from  whio11  tie  sto°k  “ ? ^ iTSd  to 

and  half  sea-fish.  In  preparing  the  stock  the  greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  skimming.  Fish  contains  a large  quantity  of  albumen,  winch  being  dtseng^ed, 
coagulates  and  rises  to  the  surface,  carrying  with  it  many  of 

the  fish  ; this  should  be  skimmed  off  a,  it  rises.  In  straining  off  the  stock  afte.  the 
fish  has  been  removed,  for  in  almost  every  instance  of  making  s s oc  - 
is  taken  out  and  eaten  separately,  care  should  be  taken  not  0 emp  y e 
kettle  down  to  its  dregs.  After  the  stock  has  been  strained  off  it  should  bo  p « 

on  a"ain  to  boil  partly  away,  an  onion  with  three  or  foui  c oves  m i • 

little°  parsley  being  added,  some  salt,  of  course,  having  been  put  in  with  the  s . 
The  st^k  should  °also  hare  added  to  it  an  anchovy,  pomided  thoreugh ly  m some 
butter ; this  should  be  added  to  the  stock  and  dissolved  m it;  the  anc  y 
having  an  extraordinary  effect  in  bringing  out  the  flavour  Should  there  be  a ry 
oil,  for  fishes  do  not  give  off  grease,  it  should  bo  carefully  taken  o . 
fish  is  part  of  the  fish  used  for  making  the  stock,  the  cod  s liver  s 
separately,  as  that  gives  off  a very  large  quantity  of  oil,  cod-liver  oil,  n fact, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  stock  exceedingly  . Js“«re^  c' 
Recollect,  however,  that  fish  stock,  especially  in  hot  weather,  will  not  keep. 
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SOUP. 

We  now  come  to  consider  soups  in  general,  and  we  will  divide  them  into  three 
classes— clear,  thick,  and  purees.  Clear  soups  are,  of  course,  as  the  word  implies, 
bright  as  well  as  thin ; thick  soup  is  generally  of  the  consistency  of  ordinary  cream, 
or  not  quite  so  thick,  and  is,  of  course,  not  transparent  By  a puree  we  do  not 
necessarily  mean  a soup  of  a thicker  consistency  than  ordinary  thick  soup,  but  we 
would  distinguish  between  thick  soups  and  purees  as  follows : — A thick  soup  owes 
its  consistency  to  the  addition  of  some  artificial  thickening,  such  as  biown  roux, 
arrowroot,  (fee. ; a purte  owes  its  consistency  to  the  fact  that  the  ingredients  have 
been  rubbed  through  a tamis  or  a wire  sieve.  This  latter  distinction  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  English  word  that  conveys  exactly  the 
same  idea  as  the  French  word  puree,  and  consequently  we  are  often  obliged  to  use 
the  word  soup  where  the  word  puree  would  convey  a better  meaning.  For  instance, 
pea-soup  should  really  be  called  puree  of  peas , Palestine  soup,  puree  of  artichokes. 

As  we  have  already  described  how  to  make  good  strong  stock,  and  also  how  to 
clear  it,  our  remarks  with  regard  to  clear  soup  must  be  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  ingredients  that  are  added  to  the  stock,  and  give  rise  to  the  various  names  by 
which  soups  are  distinguished.  For  instance,  vermicelli  soup  is  simply  vermicelli 
boiled  in  stock,  maccaroni  soup  is  maccaroni  boiled  in  stock.  The  best  method  of 
preparing  these  and  all  soups  will  be  found  under  the  proper  headings  in  another  part 
of  the  present  work  ; but  I would  remind  cooks  of  the  general  principle  to  be 
observed  in  adding  these  ingredients  to  stock,  and  that  is,  cleanliness.  Whenever 
maccaroni,  vermicelli,  pearl-barley,  &c.,  have  to  be  added  to  soup,  they  should 
invariably  be  at  any  rate  partially  boiled  in  plain  water  first,  in  order  that  the 
outside  dirty  part  may  be  washed  off  by  being  dissolved.  To  illustrate  the 
importance  of  this  point,  I would  mention  that  very  common  invalid  beverage  called 
barley-water.  How  many  of  my  readers  are  there  but  can  call  to  mind  drinking 
barley-water  from  a tumbler  by  their  bedside,  and  being  disgusted  with  a dirty 
sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass  ? 

Now,  is  the  cook  to  blame  for  this  1 Undoubtedly.  Had  she  been  properly 
instructed,  she  would  have  partially  boiled  the  barley,  and  thrown  away  the  first 
water,  and  then  have  placed  the  clean-washed  barley,  with  its  dirty  film  removed  by 
being  dissolved,  into  fresh  boiling  water.  It  is  of  no  use  to  wash  vermicelli,  maccaroni, 
barley,  <fec.,  in  cold  water  to  clean  it,  it  must  be  boiled;  and  in  the  case  of  maccaroni 
of  all  kinds  and  vermicelli  it  is  best  to  boil  it  in  plain  water  till  it  is  tender,  and  then 
add  it  to  the  stock.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  an  ingredient  like  barley  where  it  is 
added  to  broth  to  increase  its  nourishment,  it  should  only  be  boiled  sufficiently  long 
to  ensure  all  the  outside  being  dissolved,  so  that  perfect  cleanliness  may  be  obtained. 
How  many  cooks  are  thei'e  who  can  call  to  mind  the  following  misadventure  ■with 
the  soup ! They  have  got  the  stock  as  bright  as  sherry,  they  have  added  the 
vermicelli,  and  it  has  turned,  not  thick,  but  cloudy — the  reason  being  that  they 
did  not  boil  the  vermicelli  in  water  separately.  We  next  come  to  that  very  large 
variety  of  soups  that  contain  vegetables,  the  best  one  to  take  as  a type  of  the  class 
perhaps  being  spring  soup.  Spring  soup  is  simply  a number  of  vegetables  boiled  in 
stock,  such  vegetables  as  turnips,  celery,  carrots,  small  spring  onions,  cauliflowers, 
asparagus  tops,  green  peas,  (fee.  Now  when  we  come  to  speak  generally  on  the 
principles  of  boiling  vegetables,  we  shall  have  to  explain  the  importance  of  leaving 
plenty  of  room  for  the  steam  to  escape,  in  order  to  ensure  a good  colour  being 
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attained.  These  vegetables,  therefore,  should  not  be  thrown  into  the  stock  direct, 
but  into  boiling  water  first.  By  this  means,  besides  perfect  cleanliness  being 
guaranteed,  the  vegetables  will  look  brighter  than  they  otherwise  would  do  ; and  we 
all  know  the  difference  between  soup  in  which  the  carrot  is  a bright  red  and  the 
peas  a bright  green,  and  soup  in  which  the  former  is  a dirty  brown  and  the  latter  a 
dirty  yellow.  I would  here,  in  passing,  observe  that  many  English  cooks  imagine 
that  spring  soup  and  Julienne  soup  are  the  same  thing.  In  properly-made  Julienne 
soup  the  vegetables  should  be  first  stewed  in  a little  butter  it.  a stewpan  till  they 
begin  to  slightly  turn  colour’,  or,  in  other  words,  till  they  just  begin  to  brown  ; then 
the  stock  is  added,  as  well  as  a little  sugar.  Owing  to  this  difference  in  the 
preparation,  the  flavour  is  materially  altered — of  course  the  butter  is  thrown  up  by 
boiling  and  removed  by  skimming.  We  will  next  discuss  that  exceedingly  delicious 
soup  known  as  clear  mock  turtle.  An  excellent  receipt  is  given  in  its  proper  place. 

I would,  however,  remind  the  cook  of  the  importance  in  making  clear  mock  turtle  of 
having  the  flavouring  herbs  in  proper  proportions.  Sweet  basil  should  form  quite 
one-third  of  the  whole  quantity,  and  marjoram,  lemon-thyme,  and  winter  savoury 
should  make  up  the  other  two-thirds.  We  will  suppose,  of  course,  that  as  a rule 
calf’s  head  is  used  to  make  the  soup,  though  a very  excellent  imitation  can  be 
made  by  using  pig’s  head  instead.  Cayenne  pepper  should  also  be  used,  and  not 
black.  But  we  will  not  enter  into  the  whole  details  of  soup  making  which,  as  we 
have  said,  will  be  found  elsewhere,  but  will  say  a few  words  on  the  general  principles 
to  be  remembered  when  adding  wine  to  soups.  A very  rich,  glutinous  soup  like 
mock  turtle,  or  of  course  still  more  like  real  turtle,  will  bear  a large  quantity  or 
wine.  Madeira  is  by  far  the  best,  but  good  sherry  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 
And  here  I would  strongly  appeal  to  the  mistress  of  the  house  agamst  the  folly  of 
using,  not  cheap  sherry,  but  some  extraordinary  compound  that  is  not  sherry  at  all, 
for  cooking  purposes.  Bad  sherry  will  no  more  make  good  soups  or  jellies  than  bad 

eggs  will  make  good  puddings  or  custards. 

We  shall  have  to  speak  of  this  latter  point  in  another  place,  but  will  keep  to  the 
sherry.  Suppose  you  have  been  making  some  excellent  soup  from  the  half  of  a 
calf’s  head,  or  from  some  dried  turtle  flesh,  which  makes  such  splendid  soup  you 
only  have  the  patience  to  soak  the  flesh  for  two  or  three  days,  and  boil  it  steadily 
for  two  more.  Why  should  you  spoil  this  soup— absolutely  spoil  it— for  the  sake  ot 
saving  the  difference  between  the  price  of  half  a pint  of  good  sherry  and  half  a pint 

of  some  decoction  sold  under  the  same  name  1 _ . . . 

There  is  a good  old  saying  that  is  most  appropriate— “ It  is  no  use  spoiling  the 

ship  for  the  sake  of  a ha’porth  of  tar.” 

Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood  on  this  point.  I do  not  for  one  moment  mean 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  ohl-bottled  wine  or  wine  of  any  particularly  good  vintage, 
but  what  I mean  is,  it  must  be  wine,  and  what  I maintain  is,  that  too  often  w iat  is 
put  in  soups  is  not  wine  at  all.  The  best  sherry  for  the  purpose  is  golden  s iei  i y , 

and  not  a pale  dry  wine.  . 

Since  the  vineyards  at  Madeira  have  recovered,  it  is  quite  possible  to  get  a cneap 
rich  full  wine,  not  fit  to  drink  in  fact  at  present,  but  nevertheless  the  \eiy  t ling  01 
soup.  I should  be  glad  if  some  of  my  readers  would  try  the  following  expei  iiikii  . 
Have  some  good  clear  mock  turtle  soup  made  \ taste  it  befoie  the  vine  is  j . 

suppose  the  quantity  to  be  three  quarts.  Add  a tumblerful  of  madeim,  aim  men 
taste,  and  let  them  ask  themselves  whether  tho  difference  in  the  flavour  is  no  we 

worth  the  money. 
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There  are  several  soups  that  will  bear,  and  be  very  much  improved  by  the 
lrVf.  f sherlT  and  we  would  mention  soup  made  from  calves  feet  or  ox-ieet, 
“netsoup  Sp  made  from  any  hind  of  game.  A very  good  rough  test  of  tho 
°\  of  addin0,  sherry  to  mock-turtle  soup  is  a pastrycook’s.  Let  any  one  order 
rtasi^  of  sou;  and  I glass  of  sherry  for  lunch,  and  add  a table-spoonful  of  the 
toy  to  the  Lp-the  lesson  learnt  will  be  worth  the  probable  eighteen-pence 
paid  While  on  the  subject  of  adding  wine  to  soups  I would  mention  hare  soup 
Ihich  is  not  really,  or  should  not  be,  a thick  soup,  though  of  course  it  could  not 
be  called  clear.  Hare  soup  requires  port  wine,  and  not  sherry  and  of  course 
same  observations  that  applied  to  sherry  apply  to  the  port.  If  you 
afford  or  obtain  real  port,  don’t  put  in  any  bad  wine  to  spoil  the  haie.  In  Fiance 
Burgundy  is  used  for  dressing  hare;  but  in  England  the  imitaLon  port  to 
anything,  a more  horrible  compound  than  the  imitation  sherry.  What  the _ effect 
of  adding  this  compound  to  hare  soup  would  be  I cannot  say,  beyond  that  it 
would  be  as  certain  to  spoil  it  as  an  equal  quantity  of  blacking  would.  Haie 
will  bear  a large  quantity  of  port  wine.  One  of  the  greatest  living  cooks  recom- 
mends half  a bottle  of  port  wine  to  one  single  hare.  This  is  _ extravagant  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  soup  would  be  all  the  better  for  it.  I would  heie 

mention  the  fact  that  whenever  port  wine  is  used  in  cooking,  a few  cloves,  a 

very  little  piece  of  cinnamon,  and  a little  lemon-juice  may  always  be  added  with 
advantage.  The  great  secret  of  success  hi  making  good  hare  soup  is  rubbing  the 
meat  well  through  a tamis,  or  wire  sieve.  The  best  part  of  the  meat  should  ot 
course  be  kept  to  add  to  the  soup  after  it  is  made,  while  all  the  bones,  &c., 
should  be  well  stewed,  and  after  the  bones,  which  have  been  boiled  till  they  are 
dry  and  white,  have  been  taken  out,  all  the  meat  and  celery  with  which  they  have 
been  boiled  should  be  rubbed  through  a wire  sieve  with  a wooden  spoon.  Hare 
soup  requires  no  thickening. 

Mulligatawny  soup  is  another  not  exactly  thick  soup,  and  yet  not  a puree, 

but  a mixture  of  the  two  that  we  may  here  allude  to,  though  perhaps  a little 

out  of  its  proper  place.  Here  again  the  secret  of  success  is  patience  in  rubbing 
the  fried  onion,  apples,  &c.,  through  the  tamis;  but  we  will  speak  of  the  tamis 
more  fully  when  we  come  to  “ Purges.”  There  is  one  little  point  in  which  mul- 
ligatawny soup  differs  from  others,  and  that  is,  it  requires  sour  apples  in  its 
composition.  Of  course  apples,  especially  sour  ones,  cannot  always  be  obtained 
in  spring.  There  are  few  points  in  which  a knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
cookery  becomes  more  beneficial  than  when  such  knowledge  enables  the  cook  to 
substitute  one  ingredient  for  another.  Ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  cook  on  this 
point  is  a crucial  test  of  excellence.  Suppose  the  time  of  year  is  such  that  no 
apples  can  be  obtained,  the  probability  is  that  young  green  gooseberries  are  in 
season;  by  substituting  a few  of  these  for  the  apples,  that  peculiar  twang  in 
good  curry  or  good  mulligatawny  given  by  the  apples  can  be  obtained. 

With  regard  to  thick  soups  in  general,  little  need  be  said  beyond  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  only  difference  is  the  addition  of  brown  or  white  roux.  We  must, 
however,  again  remind  our  readers,  as  we  have  done  before,  almost  ad  nauseam, 
of  allowing  the  soup  to  boil  and  throw  up  the  butter,  which  must  be  removed 
by  skimming.  Soups  thickened  by  arrowroot,  corn-flour,  plain  flour-and-water, 
do  not  require  this  slamming.  The  common  mistake  into  which  inexperienced 
cooks  fall  in  making  thick  soup  is  making  it  too  thick.  By  adding  too  much 
brown  roux  the  flavour  of  the  soup  itself  is  overpowered.  Again,  in  using  arrow- 
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root  for  thickening,  if  care  be  not  exercised  the  soup  will  be  rendered  the  con- 
sistency of  a pudding  rather  than  a soup.  Recollect,  in  thickening  soups,  gravies, 
&c.,  the  full  effect  of  the  thickening  added  is  not  felt  till  the  soup  or  gravy  lias 
boiled  up  for  a minute  or  two ; what,  therefore,  is  most  requisite  is  that  the 
cook  should  possess  that  quality  which  of  all  others  I regard  as  a sine  qud  non 
for  success,  viz.,  patience ; and,  to  proceed  to  purges,  I will  commence  with  a 
remark  that  sounds  like  a proverb,  viz.,  Patience  makes  the  puree.  I doubt  if  of 
all  the  trying  ordeals  a good  cook  has  to  undergo  throughout  the  year,  whether 
any  is  so  trying  as  that  of  standing  over  a large  wire  sieve,  wooden  spoon  in  hand, 
endeavouring  to  coax  the  contents  through.  Let  cooks,  however,  rest  assured  that 
this  is  not  labour  spent  in  vain.  Take,  for  example,  really  good  Palestine  soup. 
We  will  suppose  the  artichokes,  say  a quarter  of  a peck,  to  have  simmered  and 
got  soft  in  a couple  of  ounces  of  butter,  and  that  proper  care  has  been  taken  to 
prevent  them  getting  brown.  We  will  then  suppose  them  to  have  been  boilwl 
gently  in  say  a quart  of  good  strong  white  stock,  and  a bay-leaf  added  to  improve 
their  flavour.  Now  the  whole  must  be  rubbed  through  a tamis,  or  wire  sievo; 
otherwise  the  soup  will  be  poor.  However,  rub  it  through,  and  add  half  a pint 
of  boiling  cream,  and  you  will  have  a soup  that  you  need  not  be  ashamed  to  set 
before  the  most  particular  person  in  the  world.  By-the-by,  if  the  artichokes — 
Jerusalem  ones,  of  course — are  not  very  young,  add  a little  pounded  white  sugar 
to  the  soup  at  the  finish. 

Carrot  soup,  turnip  soup,  vegetable-marrow  soup,  chestnut  soup,  pea  soup,  green- 
pea  soup,  potato  soup,  asparagus  soup,  &c.  &c.,  are  all  alike  in  one  respect,  and 
that  is,  the  one  secret  of  the  soup  being  good  is  the  amount  of  perseverance  dis- 
played in  rubbing  the  ingredients  through  the  tamis. 

In  rubbing  these  ingredients  through,  the  cook  will  often  find  it  advisable  to 
scrape  the  tamis  or  wire  sieve  underneath,  as  the  puree  will  cling  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sieve  after  being  worked  through  it  with  the  spoon.  It  will  also  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  moisten  the  contents  of  the  sieve  with  some  of  the  liquid  part 
of  the  stock  that  has  run  through  it. 

However,  much  allowance  should  be  made  for  women  cooks,  who  perhaps,  un- 
assisted by  a kitchen-maid,  have  to  prepare  soups  of  this  description.  A consider- 
able amount  of  time  must  necessarily  be  spent,  and  a considerable  amount  of 
strength  expended,  in  order  to  obtain  a satisfactory  result. 

In  large  kitchens,  where  a man  cook  superintends,  and  perhaps  two  or  three 
young  men  assist,  there  is,  of  course,  no  difficulty ; but  where  only  a woman 
unassisted  has  to  manage  the  whole  dinner,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  mistress 
to  avoid  ordering,  as  is  often  done  through  mere  thoughtlessness,  many  dishes,  all 
of  which  require  a certain  amount  of  manual  labour  in  their  preparation.  For 
instance,  green-pea  soup,  whipped  cream,  and  mayonnaise  sauce  in  one  dinner  would 
overtask  probably  the  powers  of  any  woman  cook  unassisted. 

Most  of  these  vegetable  soups  and  purees  are  very  much  improved  by  the 
addition  of  cream,  and  it  will  be  generally  found  that  boiling  cream  is  ordered  to  be 
added.  This  distinction  is  important : not  merely  is  the  risk  of  curdfing  avoided, 
but  the  flavour  is  different.  All  know,  for  instance,  how  different  coffee  tastes  that 
has  had  boiling  milk  added  to  it  instead  of  ordinary  milk.  Just  so  with  cream 
when  cream  is  used  to  be  added  to  soup  of  any  description,  boil  it  separately  before 
adding  it.  Now  of  course  in  ordinary  private  houses  cream  is  far  too  expensive  to 
be  used  often,  and  indeed  in  London  to  be  used  at  all,  except  in  small  quantities. 
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Milk  is  a very  obvious  substitute  for  cream,  especially  if  a yolk  of  an  egg  be  a 
to  it  but  care  must  be  taken  in  adding  this  yolk,  or  the  soup  will  get  curdled, 
will  suppose,  therefore,  you  are  recommended  to  add  a pint  of  boiling  cream  to  some 
soup  and  you  are  going  to  substitute  milk  and  a yolk  of  an  egg  instead  If  possible, 
allow  the  7soup  to  reduce  itself  by  boiling,  and  you  can  then  add  more  than 
a pint  of  milk.  However,  bod  this  milk,  taking  the  usual  care  that  it  does  not 
boil  over  which  milk  seems  particularly  fond  of  doing,  and  pour  this  boiling 
milk  through  a strainer  into  the  soup;  next,  have  ready  the  hot  soup  tureen  and 
the  yolk  of  egg;  just  before  serving  up  the  soup,  throw  the  yolk  into  the 
tureen  take  a spoonful  of  the  soup  out  of  the  saucepan  and  throw  it  m,  and 
beat  it  up  with  the  yolk,  add  a few  more  spoonfuls,  one  at  a time  to  the 
tureen,  and  mix  in  the  yolk  thoroughly;  then  pour  in  the  remainder  of  the  soup, 
which  should  not  be  absolutely  boiling,  though  thoroughly  hot.  The  effect  of  this 
milk  and  egg  will  be  very  similar  to  a pint  of  cream,  but  of  course  much  more 
economical. ' When  cream  or  milk  is  used  for  these  white  vegetable  soups  or  purees, 
a bay-leaf  and  a suspicion  of  nutmeg  may  be  added.  Only  be  careful  with  the 
nutmeg : a very,  very  little  will  go  a long  way,  and  too  much  would  utterly  ruin 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  soups,  there  is  one  I should  like  to  describe,  because 
it  is  supposed  to  be  a rare  and  recherche  dish,  but  is  in  reality  very  simple,  and  can 
be  made  without  much  trouble— I refer  to  bisque  made  from  crab.  When  the 
Aveather  is  not  too  hot,  and  crabs  are  cheap,  take  a nice  heavy  crab  that  is  not  watery, 
and  pick  out  the  meat  from  the  claws  into  shreds  Avith  a couple  of  forks.  Then 
take  the  soft  inside  of  the  back,  and  pick  out  all  the  meat  from  the  rest  of  the  crab, 
and  pound  it  thoroughly  in  a mortar  Avith  a little  boiled  rice  (about  half  as  much 
boiled  rice  as  there  is  crab)  ; add  some  good  stock  and  cayenne  pepper,  and  rub  the 
whole  through  a tamis ; add  some  boiling  cream,  and  the  shredded  meat  fiom  the  claws 
at  the  last  moment,  just  before  serving,  only  take  care  not  to  let  the  bisque  boil. 
Bisque  of  lobster,  bisque  of  crayfish,  is  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a hundred  made 
principally  from  crab,  and  if  you  can  get  some  lobster  butter  to  colour  it  no  one 
can  tell  the  difference.  Lobster  butter  is  simply  the  coral  of  lobster  pounded  Avith  a 
little  butter  and  cayenne  pepper : it  is  a beautiful  colour,  and  looks  like  vermilion 
paint.  This  will  easily  dissolve  in  soup  and  turn  it  a bright  red.  Lobster  sauce 
and  shrimp  sauce  both  require  lobster  butter. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  soups,  I would  refer  to  that  somewhat  modern 
invention — soups  preserved  in  tins.  To  maintain  that  tinned  soups  are  equal  to 
those  properly  made  from  fresh  meat  would  of  course  be  ridiculous ; but  the 
invention  is  most  useful,  and,  in  cases  of  long  voyages,  &c.,  most  valuable.  A 
tin  or  two  of  soup  in  the  house  has  always  this  advantage— it  furnishes  an  extra 
dish  at  almost  a moment’s  notice  for  an  unexpected  guest.  I will  noAV  proceed  to 
explain  how  these  tinned  soups  may  be  utilised  and  improved,  if  their  contents  are 
found  to  be  not  quite  what  was  expected. 

Unfortunately,  presorted  soups  differ  immensely  from  one  another  in  quality.  I 
have  no  doubt,  however,  in  time  some  means  Avill  be  taken — possibly  by  Government 
inspection — so  that  uniformity  of  quality  can  be  ensured.  Very  much,  hoAvever, 
can  be  done  by  the  cook  to  transform  these  soups  from  a flavourless  concoction  to  .a 
really  nice  soup,  only  recollect  I do  not  mean  that  all  soups  preserved  in  tins  require 
what  cooks  call  “ touching-up,”  but  only  that  some  do.  Take,  for  instance,  that  most 
commonly-bought  soup — mock  turtle.  If  the  tin  is  a good  one,  and  the  Aveather 
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not  extremely  hot,  the  soup  when  the  tin  is  opened  will  be  a hard  jelly.  It  only 
requires  warming  up ; hut  if,  on  tasting,  it  appears  poor  and  looks  thin  and  of  a bad 
colour,  very  much  can  be  done  in  a few  moments  to  improve  it,  both  in  flavour  and 
appearance.  A table-spoonful  of  brown  thickening  or  roux  will  render  it  darker 
and  thicker,  a little  extract  of  meat  or  a small  piece  of  glaze  will  give  a better 
tiavour,  and  last  but  not  least,  half  a wine-glassful  or  a little  more  of  fairly  good  sherry 
will  transform  it,  as  if  by  magic,  into  excellent  mock-turtle  soup.  Almost  any  soup 
is  improved  by  the  addition  of  extract  of  meat,  whether  it  be  thick  or  thin.  Hare 
soup,  again,  when  in  a tin,  of  course  requires  port  wine  instead  of  sherry.  Mulli- 
gatawny soup  is  wonderfully  improved  by  the  addition  of  a little  curry  paste,  such 
as  Captain  White’s. 

A short  time  back  I referred  to  the  advantage  of  keeping  a certain  kind  of 
stock  to  make  certain  soups,  and  mentioned  mutton  stock  for  making  oyster  soup. 
Excellent  oyster  soup  can  be  made  from  tinned  oysters,  and,  as  we  are  speaking  of 
tinned  soups,  I will  take  this  opportunity  of  describing  the  principles  to  be  observed 
in  making  oyster  soup  from  tinned  oysters  instead  of  fresh,  which,  considering  the 
extraordinary  price  now  charged  for  oysters,  is  really  the  only  form  of  obtaining 
oyster  soup  when  any  regard  whatever  is  had  for  economy.  We  will  suppose, 
therefore,  the  stock,  or  rather  the  liquor  left,  in  which  a leg  of  mutton  has  been 
boiled.  Now  this  liquor  will  make  poor  soup  as  a rule,  but  will  make  good 
oyster  soup  by  means  of  a tin  of  oysters,  which  costs  less  than  sixpence,  and  the 
addition,  if  possible,  of  about  three-pennyworth  of  cream,  which  latter  will  be 
found  a vast  improvement. 

First  reduce  the  stock  by  boiling,  i.  e. , let  it  boil  gently  on  the  fire  till  rather  less 
than  a quart  is  left.  Of  course,  care  must  be  taken  previously  that  every  particle 
of  fat  has  been  removed.  Next,  take  the  tin  of  oysters,  and  having  opened  it,  pour 
the  liquor  off  the  oysters  through  a strainer  into  the  stock,  keeping  back  the  oysters 
in  a basin ; add  a bay-leaf,  a little  cayenne  pepper,  some  boiling  milk  or,  of  course 
still  better,  cream ; thicken  the  soup  with  a little  white  roux  or  plain  raw  butter 
and  flour.  Allow  it  to  boil  gently,  so  as  to  throw  up  the  butter,  which  must  be 
skimmed  off,  then  add  a good  tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  without  which  the  soup 
will  be  very  flavourless;  pour  this  soup  on  to  the  oysters,  which  must  be  placed  just 
as  they  are  in  the  tureen.  They  are,  in  fact,  over-cooked  already,  and  rather  tough, 
but  the  soup  will  be  of  a strong  oyster  flavour,  and  quite  equal  to  that  made  from 
fresh  oysters,  so  far  as  the  soup  itself  is  concerned. 

It  b,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessaiy  for  me  to  remind  you  that  soup,  like  stock,  v»ill 
be  preserved  in  hot  weather  better  by  being  boiled  up  fresh  every  day,  and  also  that 
soup  that  has  had  cream  added  to  it  is  very  apt  to  turn  sour.  Consequent!) , w hen 
it  is  possible,  just  sufficient  should  be  made  for  the  day.  In  conclusion,  I would  add 
that  a little  and  good  is  far  better  than  an  enormous  quantity  and  poor.  I feai  in 
summer  time  it  is  a very  common  thing  for  cooks  to  make  soup  in  such  quantities 
that  half  of  it  is  nearly  always  wasted. 


FISH. 

We  will  next  proceed  to  discuss  the  general  principles  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
cooking  fish ; and  as  before  fish  is  cooked  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  see  that 
it  is  perfectly  fresh,  wo  will  commence  with  choosing  fish.  Fortunately,  fish  when 

not  perfectly  fresh  soon  tells  its  own  tale. 

Now,  somo  kinds  offish  will  keep  far  better  than  others,  just  like  meat.  lor 
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in^^f^ 

- *3  rr  z ri"  ;r  tir; 

whitebait  There  is  one  tab,  vra  red , to  judge  too  much  by  tat 

kept.  In  choosing  tab,  care  should  b ^ smeared  witK  Hood,  look  much 

appearances.  A boatful  just  fresh  out  of  the ^ ^ reality  these 
less  inviting  than  those  expose  ” ^ Perhaps  the  best  general  directions  for  . 

latter  are  the  same  fis  a ry  u'  Thick  soles  or  thick  turbots  are  far 

picking  all  Ssh  is-choose  the  ptanp ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ thiofc  shoulders, 

preferable  to  thin  ones;  so,  too,  md  rather  thin  fish.  When  the  scales  of  a 

lill  always  be  found  better  than  a long  mid  .atner^  thin  ^ ^ ^ 

fish  rub  off  easily  it  is  generally  a s ^ ^ fish  gets  gtale  these  gills  turn 

too,  of  fresh  fish  are  bnght  and  era  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ice  f br  ng  is  of 

a darker  colour,  and  loo  • we  will  begin  with  boiled  fish,  and  run 

very  inferior  flavour  to  fish  ^ pirst,  . very  common 

through  the  general  Pmciptes  ^ suffident  ^ ^ water  in  which 
fault  with  cooks  is  that  t y P ag  cod  salmon>  &c.,  where  the  back- 

the  fish  is  boiled.  In  boiling  aig  , be  found  to  be  a good  plan 

bone  is  exposed  after  the  fish  as  een  c^ea  , be  placed  gently  in  a 

to  rub  the  bone  with  a piece  of  salt.  The  ^ ^ ^ ^ be  added  in 

large  fish-kettle,  with  sufficient  co  w d q£  galt  to  a galion  Gf  water ; the 

the  proportion  for  large  fish  of  neai  y i j tbe  caSe  0f  small  fish,  such 

minimum  of  salt  should  be  six  ounces  to  a ^ the  gallon  will  be 
as  mackerel,  small  plaice,  &c.,  a quartei  o 1 water  unless  it  cooks 

sufficient.  Most  fish  should  be  placed  as  we  have ^ flsh 

very  quickly  or  the  fish  is  very  small  and  intended . & ^ ^ begins 

should  then  be  allowed  to  bod  up  as  quickly  as  poss  . D > Scum 

to  boil,  it  will  be  found  that  a good  deal  of - *«  kettle  it 

not  mere,  to  the  eye, 

1>"t  At.tliV'botiom  of  the  fish-kettle  is  generally  placed  a strainer,  so  that  the  fish 
can  be  tntly  lifted  without  breaking.  It  should  be  always  brane  in  mmd  « 
fish  is  very  tender  and  apt  to  break.  Indeed,  many  a good  cod-fish  has  been  bio 
owing  to  the  cook  carelessly  pouring  the  cold  water  on  to  the  fish  n 'ittte  heigh  . 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  give  any  general  directions  as  to  the  le 
of  time  fish  takes  to  boil.  The  time  is  generally  best  calculated  after  the  water 
boiled.  Por  instance,  a good  large  turbot  will  be  sufficiently  cooked  by  a lowr 
the  water  to  boil  for  half  an  hour.  Experience  alone,  however,  will  enable  t 
cook  to  form  a correct  estimate.  The  fact  of  the  flesh  separating  casdy  from  the 

bone  is  quite  enough  to  prove  that  the  fish  is  amply  done.  _ 

When  a very  large  cod  or  salmon  is  boiled  whole,  recollect  that  it  wx  no  o o 
judge  by  the  tail  whether  the  whole  fish  is  done  or  not,  as  of  course  the  ta  ein„ 
thinner  than  the  shoulder  it  will  cook  through  much  quicker.  Boiled  fish  should 
always  be  served  up  on  a strainer  covered  with  a nice  clean  napkin,  and  caie  s iou  r 
be  taken  to  allow  the  water  to  run  off  the  fish-kettle  strainer  before  the  si  1S 
moved  or  rather  slipped  off  on  to  the  napkin.  Boiled  fish  should  be  ornamente  wit  x 
slices  of  cut  lemon  and  gi’een  parsley,  and  of  course  a garnish  of  prawns  01  little  tiny 
crayfish  forms  a great  improvement  to  the  appearance.  In  the  case  of  large  at 
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fish,  like  a turbot  or  good-sized  brill,  a little  lobster  coral  sprinkled  sparingly  over 
the  surface  of  the  fish  is  the  best  method  of  making  it  ornamental.  When  lobster 
sauce  is  served  with  the  fish  this  can  generally  be  done ; when  there  is  no  lobster, 
and  the  fish  is  served  simply  plain  with  melted  butter,  a little  parsley  not  chopped 
up  too  finely  will,  with  the  cut  lemon,  form  an  admirable  garnish  which  will  in 
appearance  be  little  inferior  to  the  lobster  coral. 

But  we  must  again  refer  to  a point  previously  mentioned,  and  that  is  the 
whiteness  of  the  fish.  A fat  turbot  looks  infinitely  more  tempting  when  it  is  of  a 
snowy  whiteness  than  one  that  is  sent  to  table  presenting  a dirty  appearance.  Now 
this  white  appearance  is  much  increased  by  the  simple  means  of  rubbing  the  fish 
over  with  a little  lemon-juice — the  effect  of  acid  lemon-juice  is  to  slightly  dissolve  the 
outside  impurities  of  the  fish,  which  are  then  thrown  up  in  boiling,  and  removed  by 
skimming.  In  choosing  a large  turbot,  avoid  one  with  the  backbone  that  looks 
red,  as  these  fish  rarely  present  that  white  appearance  when  boiled  as  those  whoso 
backbones  when  raw  are  white  and  colourless. 

We  will  now  discuss  or  rather  remind  our  readers  of  the  general  principles  to  be 
remembered  in  frying  fish  which  we  considered  at  some  length  in  the  early  pages  of 
this  work.  The  principles  are  mainly  these  : — Let  the  fat  be  boiling.  Let  the  fat 
cover  the  fish.  In  preparing  fish  for  frying  when  eggs  and  bread-crumbs  are  used, 
take  care  first  to  dry  the  fish,  secondly  to  flour  it,  then  dip  it  in  the  welb-beaim  egg 
and  sprinkle  it  with  the  dry  bread-crumbs.  Bread-raspings  are  very  useful,  but  if 
the  fat  be  deep  and  boiling  are  not  really  necessary.  A few  are,  however,  very  useful 
to  sprinkle  over  an  accidental  patch  that  may  have  unfortunately  been  made  in 
removing  the  fish  from  the  frying-pan.  The  almost  universal  fault  with  fried  fish  in 
private  houses  is  that  it  is  dried  up  and  over-cooked.  Indeed,  many  a supposed  cook 
might  go  and  receive  an  admirable  lesson  in  that  poor  man’s  solace — a fried-fish 
shop.  We  are  not  certainly  a nation  of  cooks  like  the  French,  but  we  are  entitled  to 
be  justly  proud  of  our  fried-fish  shops.  The  smell  is  not  agreeable,  but  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  a pennyworth  of  fried  fish  bought  at  one  of  these  shops  is 
better  cooked  and  more  palatable  than  the  majority  of  dishes  of  fried  fish  met  with 
in  ordinary  private  establishments  : the  reason  being  that  these  places  absolutely 
boil  the  fish  in  hot  fat,  which  is  the  one  thing  that  renders  the  fish  nice  and  soft. 

We  next  come  to  grilled  fish,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  grill  somehow 
brings  out  a flavour  that  nothing  else  will.  For  instance,  a fine  fresh  herring  just 
out  of  the  water  cooked  on  a gridiron,  what  can  compare  to  it  1 Fish  especially 
requires  a clear  fire.  Take,  for  instance,  filleted  soles  going  to  be  done  d,  la  Maitre 
d hotel : unless  the  fire  be  quite  clear,  the  fish  will  get  smoky  perhaps  or  look  dirty. 
First,  extra  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  gridiron  perfectly  clean,  as  the  white  fish 
will  show  marks  in  a way  that  a chop  or  steak  of  course  would  not.  As  an  extra 
precaution,  therefore,  I would  recommend  you  to  rub  the  gridiron  with  a piece  of 
mutton  fat,  and  warm  it.  Then  wipe  it  with  a cloth,  and  see  if  any  black  remains. 
After  this,  again  rub  it  with  the  fat,  as  it  helps  to  prevent  the  fish  from  sticking 
and  consequently  burning,  which  it  is  very  apt  to  do.  The  filleted  pieces  of  soles 
are  first  dipped  in  a little  oil  mixed  with  some  chopped  parsley  and  pepper  and  salt ; 
the  pieces  are  then  placed  across  the  gridiron,  and  if  the  fire  be  bright  will  look 
transparent,  and  directly  this  transparent  appearance  changes  to  an  opaque  one  the 
fish  is  done.  Underdone  fish  is  extremely  nasty,  but,  as  wo  said,  the  universal  fault 
is  the  other  way — fish  as  a rule  being  as  much  overcooked  as  a boiled  leg  of  mutton 
is  generally  undercooked.  Another  important  point  to  be  remembered  in  grilling  fish 
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is  generally  to  keep  in  the  flavour.  For  instance,  a slice  of  grilled  salmon  tastes  far 
nicer  if  the  slice  has  been  wrapped  in  oiled  paper.  Of  course  cooking  anything 
wrapped  in  oiled  paper  on  a gridiron  requires  great  care,  as  should  there  be  the 
slightest  flare  the  paper  will  catch  fire — what  is  wanted  is  a fierce  heat.  When  fish 
has  been  cooked  in  paper  it  should  be  sent  to  table  just  as  it  is,  paper  and  all. 
The  paper  must  be  proper  cooking  paper,  and  not  printed.  So  few  fish  are  ever 
baked  that  general  directions  on  the  subject  are  scarcely  necessary.  There  is  one 
case,  however,  to  which  we  will  refer,  viz.,  fish  en  papillot,  or,  in  other  words,  fish 
baked  in  paper.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  rouget  en  papillot.  The  very  best 
way  of  cooking  red  mullet  is  to  wrap  it  up  in  oiled  paper  with  plenty  of  butter 
and  a little  pepper  and  salt,  the  one  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  being  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  have  too  much  butter.  Unfortunately,  butter  is  now  so  ex- 
pensive that  this  method  of  cooking  fish  is  very  extravagant  : this  is  true,  but  if 
you  do  cook  it  this  way,  either  do  it  properly  or  try  another  way  altogether.  If  you 
place  a red  mullet  or  indeed  any  fish  in  paper  with  what  is  generally  called  a 
little  dab  of  butter  you  simply  dry  up  and  spoil  the  fish  altogether. 

There  is  one  delicious  little  fish  that  deserves  special  notice,  and  that  is  whitebait. 
How  very  few  cooks  are  there  who  can  send  this  delicacy  to  table  ! Indeed,  very 
often  in  country  houses,  when  what  are  called  grand  dinners  are  given,  very 
often  a man  is  specially  sent  down  from  London  to  cook  the  whitebait. 

Of  course,  we  presume  the  whitebait  to  be  fresh.  Now,  what  is  the  difficulty  % I 
think  the  principal  one  is  drying  the  whitebait.  I will  therefore  describe  exactly 
how  whitebait  is  cooked  at  some  of  those  charming  little  river-side  hotels.  The 
whitebait  is  first  thrown  on  to  flour  on  a cloth,  not  merely  a floured  cloth,  but  flour 
an  inch  deep.  The  whitebait,  when  thus  dosed  in  flour,  is  put  into  a large  sifter  or 
very  coarse,  open  cane  sieve — something  like  that  used  for  sifting  oats — and  shaken  : 
all  the  loose  flour  is  thus  shaken  off.  The  floured  and  sifted  whitebait  is  then 
put  in  a wire  basket,  and  plunged  into  boiling  fat.  Unless  the  fat  be  really  boiling, 
and  sufficiently  deep  to  cover  the  fish,  it  is  of  no  use.  Half  a minute  or  a little  more 
is  quite  sufficient  to  cook  the  whitebait,  which  must  be  sent  to  table  instantly. 

Recollect,  however,  the  whitebait  must  be  cooked  directly  it  is  floured.  It  is  no 
use  flouring  the  whitebait  and  putting  it  by ; if  you  wait  any  time  you  will  have 
it  flabby  and  spoilt.  The  one  point  to  be  remembered  is  expedition.  Take  care 
also  that  the  whitebait  is  not  in  a broken  state. 

Plain  whitebait  is  generally  followed  with  a little  devilled  whitebait  There  are 
two  kinds,  called  black  devil  and  red  devil.  The  correct  way  to  devil  whitebait  is  to 
take  out  the  whitebait  basket  in  the  middle  of  cooking,  and  pepper  the  fish,  using 
mixed  black  pepper  and  salt  for  a black-devil,  and  mixed  cayenne  pepper  and  salt  for 
a red-devil.  The  basket  should  then  be  re-plunged  into  the  boiling  fat  for  a few 
seconds,  and  the  whitebait  sent  to  table. 

In  nearly  all  hotels  and  really  the  plan  seems  quite  unobjectionable — the 
devilled  whitebait  is  made  from  the  ordinary  whitebait  left  and  sent  downstairs 
from  the  first  course.  This  is  peppered  and  replaced  in  the  whitebait  basket,  which 
is  then  re-plunged  into  the  boiling  fat— a very  few  seconds,  of  course,  being 
necessary  to  heat  it. 

An  indispensable  accompaniment  to  whitebait  is  thin  brown  bread  and  butter  and 
cut  lemon.  Whitebait,  however,  is  such  an  exceedingly  delicate  fish  that  it  seems 
to  possess  an  extraordinary  property  of  bringing  out  the  flavour  of  the  butter. 
Consequently,  unless  the  butter  is  of  the  very  best  description  it  will  taste  bad. 
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7 I tLk  bad  flavor  will  be  attributed  to  the  fish  rather  tlian  to 

Unfortunately,  too,  this  bad  serving  a soufilet,  a very 

the  butter.  Bemember  also  m serving  whitebait,  as  m serving  a 

"—p^d’T^ataly  — d with  m *£?££  "T 

reference  ehouid  be  made  to  it  * J - < ^T-lted  better, 

ciples  to  be  observed  m cooking  fish  of  all ^ ^ ^ ]arge  tureen  0f 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  dishes  moie  esse  ? ^ perhaps  water,  thickened 

so-called  melted  butter,  but  whmh  ^ * ** 

.with  butter  and  flour  m w m ya^b  as  ordinary  melted  butter,  as,  for 

probably  nothing  sent  to  table  . * ssed  with  an  idea  that  persons  eat 

some  reasons  unknown,  ie  000 ' ^ almost  invariably  be  found  that  melted 

melted  butter  as  they  do  soup.  sufficient  quantity  for  twenty ; and  as 

butter,  say  for  four  persons,  is  sent  up  how  to  utilise 

there  J few  cooks  who  know,  or  " of  this  expensive  and 

the  melted  butter  that  is  left,  too  ofte  g ive  and  extravagant 

^ ~ - “ 

implies.  • c.ATT,P+imps  called,  butter-sauce,  is  an  ex- 

As  good  melted  butter,  or,  as  1 mogt  kinds  Gf  fish,  and  as  in  nine 

ceedingly  nice  and  delicious  accompam  ^ win>  at  the  risk  of  being 

houses  out  of  ten  it  is • sen  up  m ^ ^ ^ game  time  remind  cooks  that 
tedious,  describe  how  to  make  , test  of  a g00d  Cook. 

melted  butter  is  often  looked  upon  , ^ between  that  very  small  quantity  of 

Good  melted  butter  is  a happy  m at  second-rate  French  hotels  or 

curdled  od  sent  up  as  an  accompanim  ^ ^ ^ ^ generaUy  served 

restaurants  and  that  large  tureen  bi  = much  from  0Ur  mistakes 

in  private  houses.  Just  as  m life  w ofttimes  learn  ^ ^ ^ first 

a5  We  do  from  our  successes,  so^te  ^ ^ong  method  of  making  melted 

describe  “ how  not  to  do  1 . . f butter  at  random,  and  places 

butter  is  as  follow.  i-The  cook  «f>^7J£ri  standing  the  plate  in  front 
it  on  a plate  with  about  an  equal  J ^ to  e„able  ,lCr  to  mix  the 

of  the  fire  to  allow  the  butter  to  si  7 toQ  with  a steei  knife.  This 

flour  and  butter  altogether,  which  is  y * ^ mQre  of  milk  or  water,  or 

kneaded  butter  and  flour  is  then  ad  e J 1 tker  over  a fire  in  a saucepan 
a mixture  of  the  two,  and  the  wliol i stir  ^ » kneaded  together  first  being 

tr— ZX  ’Xble.  in  -latency  a pudding  rather  than 

“The  great  mistake  in  thi.  metimd  f T"  ‘^k 

water  and  the  equally  absurd  present  day.  » ve;y 

must  clearly  grasp  ■»  V"***-  Bu“  mLly  of  butter,  the  cook  must  make  l 
expensive,  and  as  butter-sauce  consists  mau.ly 

sufficient,  but  not  more  than  sulhcient  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  n 

Suppose,  therefore,  there  a.e  eight  persons  g S f me!ted  butter  with 

may  be’  calculated  that  each  ? madX  will  look  sufficiently^ 
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Lot  therefore  the  coot  who  feels  willing  to  lenm  act  as  follows  :-Take  a smaU 
basin  or  the  sauce-tureen,  and  poor  into  it  with  the  sauce-ladle  eight  ladlemls 
of  water  and  two  over,  or  ten  in  all,  and  then  look  at  the  quantity,  and  bear 
in  mind  that  that  is  the  limit  of  the.  quantity  she  must  make— viz.,  aoout 

Iial: VMrdf’  now  describe  how  to  make  a small  quantity  of  melted  butter,  sup- 
posing only  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  used.  First  take  the  butter,  and 
divide  it  into  six  equal  portions— great  accuracy  not  being  essential— take  one  of 
these  sixth  parts  and  place  it  in  a small  enamelled  stewpan  to  melt  over  the  hre, 
and  add  to  it  not  quite  an  equal  quantity  of  flour,  a small  pinch  of  pepper,  and 
a suspicion  of  nutmeg.  Wlien  this  little  piece  of  butter  is  melted,  and  the 
flour,  &c.,  well  mixed  with  it,  have  ready  half  a tumbler  of  cold  water,  and  pour 
the  best  part  of  it  into  the  stewpan,  and  stir  it  up  over  the  fire  till  the  whole 
becomes  about  the  same  consistency  as  cream.  When  this  is  the  case,  gradually 
dissolve  in  it  the  remainder  of  the  quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  taking  care  to 
stir  it  carefully,  and  not  to  apply  too  great  a heat.  It  will  sometimes  be  found 
that  the  melted  butter  thus  made  has  a tendency  to  what  cooks  call  “ curdle, 
or  to  run  oily.  The  moment  any  symptoms  of  this  appear,  add  a spoonful  of 
cold  water,  slacken  the  heat,  and  stir  quickly.  When  all  the  butter  thus  made 
is  dissolved,  the  whole  may  be  poured  into  and  sent  through  a tamis,  which  causes 
it  to  present  a much  smoother  appearance  than  it  otherwise  would. 

Unfortunately,  really  good  melted  butter  ought  properly  to  be  made  from  fresh 
butter ; when,  therefore,  the  circumstances  of  the  house  allow  of  fresh  butter  being 
used,  a little  salt  must  be  added.  However,  very  good  melted  butter  can  be  made 
from  salt  or  tub  butter.  We,  however,  are  bound  to  admit  that  we  live  in  an 
age  of  adulteration;  and  should  it  be  your  fate,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  make  melted 
butter  from  butter  adulterated  with  fat,  the  blame  of  failure  will  not  be  yours, 
but  the  widespread  dishonesty  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  I firmly  believe 
that  before  long,  unless  some  more  stringent  laws  are  passed,  successful  trade 
will  be  incompatible  with  honesty.  Tens  of  thousands  of  children  die  annually  iri 
this  country  from  the  slow  but  deadly  poison  of  adulteration. 


THE  JOINT. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  discuss  that  all-important  point  in  cooking,  viz.,  the 
preparation  of  joints — -roast  and  boiled.  Simple  as  such  preparation  would  seem, 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  still  many  families,  like  that  of  David 
Copperfield,  which  fail  apparently  ever  to  hit  upon  the  proper  medium  between 
redness  and  cinders.  Or  should  the  joint  happen  to  be  a leg  of  mutton  boiled, 
the  first  incision  of  the  knife  causes  that  appearance  which  has  been  graphically 
described  as  “gushing  horrible  among  its  capers.” 

Roasting  and  boiling  joints  must  in  the  present  day  be  necessarily  divided  into 
two  classes,  viz.,  those  cooked  before  or  over  an  open  fire,  and  those  cooked  by 
an  oven  heated  by  steam  over  a close  fire.  We  will  first  take  the  good  old- 
fashioned  and  extravagant  open  grate,  which  can  be  made  to  extend  almost  to 
any  width  by  turning  a handle,  but  which,  alas  ! when  stretched,  recalls  the  un- 
pleasant circumstance  to  mind  that  in  the  present  day  the  price  of  coals  is  far 
different  to  what  it  was  years  ago.  We  will  also  suppose  the  house  to  use  the 
ordinary  roasting-jack  and  hooks,  as  the  still  mom  old-fashioned  machinery  turned 
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by  the  heat  of  the  fire  has  disappeared  as  completely  as  the  turn-spit  dogs  them- 
selves. 

We  will  take  as  an  example  of  joints  to  be  roasted  at  an  open  fire  that 
most  common  one  of  all,  viz.,  a leg  of  mutton.  First,  with  regard  to  the  condition 
of  the  joint — for  much  depends  upon  this — a leg  of  mutton  kept  till  it  is  ripe, 
or  just  fit  for  cooking,  and  one  fresh  killed,  are  two  distinct  things.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  great  principle  of  cookery — forethought — is  as  much  overlooked  in 
ordering  a dinner  as  in  cooking  it.  Housekeepers  too  often  will  simply  order 
a leg  of  mutton  from  the  butcher’s  when  the  man  calls  for  ordere  in  the  morning, 
and  when  the  leg  is  sent  they  don’t  know  whether  it  was  killed  that  morning 
or  a fortnight  before. 

In  cold  weather  it  is  a very  simple  plan  to  pick  out  a nice  joint  at  the 
butcher’s,  asking  when  it  was  killed,  and  then  have  it  hung  up  in  the  larder, 
or  any  cool  place  where  there  is  plenty  of  air,  till  it  is  tender.  The  length  of 
time  say  a haunch  or  leg  of  mutton  will  keep  in  this  country  depends  entirely 
upon  the  weather.  Of  course,  in  some  sultry  August  days  a leg  of  mutton 
will  sometimes  turn  bad  in  one  day;  but  such  days  are  rare,  and  in  such 


weather  large  hot  joints  by  no  means  desirable. 

In  winter,  especially  during  a frost,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  time 
a leg  of  mutton  will  keep.  Only  bear  in  mind  that  if  the  leg  gets  frozen  it  is 
spoilt.  In  ordinary  cold  but  not  necessarily  freezing  weather,  a leg  of  mutton 
will  keep  from  ten  days  to  a fortnight.  Recollect,  too,  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  meat  dry.  For  this  purpose,  flour  with  a dredger  the  whole  of  the  joint,  and 
look  to  it  every  morning,  and  re-flour  any  part  that  looks  m the  least  degree 
moist.  Experience  alone  will  tell  you  when  the  joint  should  be  cooked.  ^ Damp 
close  weather  is  very  bad  for  keeping  meat,  even  if  it  is  not  very  hot.  Cold  dry 
weather  is,  of  course,  the  best  of  all,  when  the  temperature  is  just  above  freezing. 

We  will  now  suppose  the  joint  to  be  hung  sufficiently  long;  next  let  us  con- 
sider what  is  the  best  method  of  cooking  it,  and-why.  One  most  important 
point  is  to  have  a good  clear  bright  fire  to  start  with,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
cook  must  see  to  the  fire  quite  an  hour  before  the  jomt  is  what  they  call  put 
down.”  It  is  no  use  to  “ put  down  ” a leg  of  mutton  or  large  jomt  to  a dull  fire, 
and  for  the  cook  to  say,  “ Oh,  it  will  soon  burn  up  !”  This  corresponds  to  Pitting 
the  leg  of  mutton  into  lukewarm  water,  and  saying,  “ Oh,  it  will  soon  boil.  The 
principle  of  boiling  and  roasting  is  the  same— to  endeavour  as  quickly  as  possib  e 
to  surround  the  joint  with  a hard  film  of  meat,  in  order  to  keep  the  Jlavaur  in* 
Consequently,  the  fire  must  be  clear,  bright,  and  fierce  to  start  with  and  tie  eg 
of  mutton  must  be  put  rather  near  the  fire  to  commence  with  After  a short 
time,  varying  from  ten  minutes  to  a quarter  of  an  hour,  according  to  the  rea 
of  the  fire,  draw  the  joint  a little  back,  and  let  it  cook  steadily.  Ano  ler  im- 
portant point  in  roasting  meat  is  the  basting.  A leg  of  mutton  cannot  be  too 
much  basted.  Also  basting  should  commence  almost  directly  the  meat  is  pu 
down  Now  it  will  be  often  found,  in  fact  generally,  that  women  cooks  place  the 
dripping-pan  in  front  of  the  fire,  then  hang  the  joint;  next  take  a basin  witih 
some  chipping  in  it,  and  place  a lump  in  the  dripping-pan  to  me  t-the  piece 
placed  in  front  of  the  dripping-pan  generally  slipping  round  to  the  back ^ soon 
as  the  melting  begins.  This  melting  process  takes  time,  and  too  often  the  ski 
and  surface  of  the  meat  gets  hard  and  dry,  and  cracks  before  sufficient  dnppmg 

has  melted  to  baste  with. 
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What  cooks  should  do  is  to  place  the  dripping-pan  m front  of  the  nre,  with 
the  dripping  or  lard  in  it,  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  before  they  hang  up 
"iie  'oint,  and  also  to  make  it  a rule  not  to  hang  the  joint  at  all  before  they 
sse  sufficient  dripping  has  nm  into  the  well  of  the  dripping-pan  to  take  up  a 
<r0od  spoonful  of  melted  fat  in  the  basting-ladle. 

With  regard  to  time,  this  not  merely  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  joint,  but 
upon  the  fire  and  the  time  of  year.  Eoughly  speaking,  a leg  of  mutton  weigh  mg 
eight  pounds  will  take  a couple  of  horns,  and  one  of  ten  pounds  two  hours  and 
a half.  For  a large  leg  of  mutton,  a difference  of  nearly  half  an  hour  should 
be  made  for  summer  and  winter — in  winter,  of  course,  the  meat  requiring  a 
longer  time.  If  the  fire  has  been  properly  attended  to,  and  the  basting  kept  up 
during  the  whole  time  the  joint  is  roasting,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the 
leg  of  mutton  will  be  sufficiently  browned  without  having  recourse  to  flouring 
it°  and  drawing  it  near  to  the  fire.  Should,  however,  the  meat  look  light- 
coloured,  draw  the  leg  a little  nearer  the  fire,  and  allow  those  parts  that  look 
lighter  than  the  rest  to  brown  by  stopping  the  roasting-jack  from  going  round. 
Should,  however,  it  be  necessary  or  thought  desirable  to  use  flour,  do  not  let 
the  flour  fall  in  the  dripping-pan  in  any  quantity,  as  this,  as  we  before  pointed 

out,  will  have  the  effect  of  thickening  the  gravy. 

In  roasting  a haunch  of  mutton,  exactly  the  same  process  should  be  followed 
as  in  roasting  a leg,  only  as  the  haunch  is  of  course  far  larger,  it  requires  a 
much  longer  time  to  cook ; consequently,  the  outside  is  very  apt  to  get  over- 
cooked and  dried  up  before  the  joint  is  cooked  through.  Now  a large  haunch 
of  mutton  weighing  over  sixteen  pounds  will  take  four  hours  to  cook  J when, 
therefore,  this  sized  joint  has  to  be  cooked,  it  will  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
outside  parts  not  covered  with  fat  with  some  artificial  covering,  such  as  thin 
slices  of  fat,  or  oiled  foolscap  paper. 

The  best  way  of  treating  a fine  large  haunch  of  mutton  that  has  been  well 
hung  is  to  cook  it  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  a fine  haimch  of  venison,  the 
proper  method  of  cooking  which  is  as  follows First,  however,  remember  that  a 
haunch  of  venison,  of  all  joints  in  the  world,  depends  upon  the  attention  that 
has  been  bestowed  upon  it  during  its  hanging.  Like  the  haunch  of  mutton,  it 
must  be  kept  in  a cool  and  airy  place,  and  also  kept  dry.  Great  care  also  should 
be  taken  in  the  early  transport  of  the  meat,  to  prevent  its  getting  in  any  way 
bruised.  A haunch  of  venison  will  keep  much  longer  than  a haunch  of  mutton, 
and  is  generally  preferred  when  just  on  the  turn  towards  getting  what  is  called 
“ high.”  It  is,  however,  a great  mistake  to  keep  a haunch  too  long,  so  as  when 
it  is  cut  it  has  a strong  gamey  smell.  The  following  is  the  best  method  of 
roasting  a haimch  of  venison,  and  perhaps  few  recipes  better  illustrate  that 
important  principle  of  cooking,  viz.,  “ keep  the  flavour  in.”  First,  all  the  dry 
skin  on  the  underneath  part  and  skirt  should  be  removed,  and  the  shank-bone 
neatly  sawn  off.  Then  a piece  of  buttered  paper  should  be  put  over  what  we 
may  call  the  breast  of  the  haunch,  or  that  part  where  there  is  least  fat,  and  where 
it  is  generally  first  cut.  Then  the  whole  haunch  should  be  covered  over  with  a 
flour-and-water  paste  half  an  inch  thick,  and  outside  this  paste  large  sheets  of  oiled 
paper  should  be  tied. 

The  joint  should  then  be  hung  up,  or,  better  still,  put  in  a cradle-spit,  and 
roasted.  The  time  a good-sized  haunch  of  venison  will  take  to  roast  varies  from 
four  to  five  hours,  though  of  course  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  roast  ono 
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at  all,  except  before  a very  large  fire.  About  half  an  hour  before  the  joint  is 
wanted  remove  the  paste  and  paper,  and  sprinkle  a little  salt  all  over  the  haunch 
out  of  a pepper-box.  Next  bring  the  haunch  near  the  fire,  and  baste  it  with 
some  fresh  butter  heated  till  it  is  frothed,  and  at  the  same  time  dredge  tne 
haunch  with  flour.  The  point  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  get  a rich  brown  colour  all 
over  the  joint.  A good  brisk  fire  will  generally  be  sufficient;  but  if  any  diffi- 
culty is  experienced,  a salamander  will  be  found  a great  assistance.  Indeed,  for 


obtaining  a colour,  a salamander  will  often  be  found  a desirable  kitchen  utensil. 


is  simply  a large  flat  piece  of  iron  with  a handle  to  it.  This  iron  is  made  red-hot 
and  held  near  to  what  requires  browning.  A salamander  will  be  found  extremely 
useful  in  browning  cheesecakes,  or  in  raising  an  omelette. 

A rich  but  not  strongly-flavoured  gravy  should  be  served  with  a haunch  cl 
venison,  and  also' red-currant  jelly.  French  beans  are  by  far  the  best  vegetable 
to  be  eaten  with  it,  and  stale  bread  is  better  than  new.  If  possible,  have  a plate 
with  hot  water  underneath  it;  and  if  you  know  a haunch  of  venison  is  coming, 
reserve  your  appetite  as  much  as  possible,  and  do  not  spoil  it  by  eating  entrees 
first  To  my  mind,  a fine,  well-cooked  haunch  of  venison,  such  as  is  serveu 
during  the  season  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  the.  Albion  Hotel,  opposite 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  is  the  finest  dinner  that  can  be  obtained  anywhere,  including 
even  Paris.  Of  course,  the  reason  of  covering  the  haunch  with  the  paste,  is  to 
keep  in  the  flavour.  We  shall  speak  more  fully  on  this  point  of  keepmg  m the 
flavour  when  we  come  to  consider  cooking  joints  in  closed  vessels.  . 

One  great  secret  of  successful  roasting  is  the  basting.  Now  it  is  evident 
that  any  joint  covered  with  fat  requires  less  basting  than  a dry  or  lean  joint. 
For  instance,  a loin  of  mutton  requires  less  basting  than  a leg,  because  i is 
generally  much  fatter.  Again,  in  basting  a sirloin  of  beef,  the  sides  or  lean  par 
should  be  basted,  while  the  fat  upper  part  and  undercut  reqiure  scarcely  any 
Basting  with  fat  or  dripping  should  not  go  on  till  the  joint  be  taken  down,  but 
discontinued  about  ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour  before;  as  if  a joint 
has  been  basted  up  to  the  last  moment  with  fat,  it  has  a tendency  to  make  the 

meat,  especially  the  outside  cut,  taste  greasy.  . , 

This  Joes  not  apply  to  basting  with  butter.  Butter,  however,  is  now  so  dear 

that  it  is  scarcely  ever  used  for  basting  purposes.  _ , . . ,, 

One  great  difficulty,  perhaps  the  chief  one  with  inexperienced  cooks,  is  the 

time  a joint  will  take  to  roast.  Too  much  dependence  must  not  be  placed  on 
mere  weight.  For  instance,  take  a shoulder  of  mutton.  A large  but  tlun  shoulder 
wiU  not  take  so  long  to  roast  as  a smaller  but  thicker  one.  So  again,  the  old 
maxim  of  allowing  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  a pound  of  meat  will  not  apply  to 
ribs  of  beef  rolled.  This  latter  joint  is  all  solid  meat,  and  thick,  and  conse- 
quently takes  a long  time  to  get  heated  right  through.  So  again,  , a loin  of 
mutton  boned  and  stuffed,  which  is  the  most  economical  way  of  cooking  it,  will 
take  a longer  time  to  roast  than  an  ordinary  loin  of  mutton  with  the  bone 
it  Of  course  the  weight  of  a joint  is  a great  criterion  as  to  how  lon?  it  ill 
take  to  cook;  but  then  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  weight  and 

thickness  should  be  considered  together.  _ , , , . 

One  very  common  mistake  made  by  cooks  is  to  suppose  that  lamb  does  not 

require  cooking  so  long  as  mutton,  because  it  is  young  and  tender.  Tho  con- 
trary is  however  the  case:  underdone  lamb  is  far  worse  than  underdone  muttoa 
A well-roasted  haunch  or  saddle  of  mutton  when  cut  should  show  signs  of  having 
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l oravv  in  it.  Underdone  lamb  will  be  flabby  and  sodden;  consequently, 
hmb  really  requires  considerably  more  time  than  mutton.  Lamb  too,  should  be 
always  cooked  before  a particularly  brisk  fire,  and  should  be  constant  y basted.  Just 
t ;,mb  requires  more  roasting  than  mutton,  so  does  veal  require  longer  roasting 
than  beef  I think,  as  a rule,  the  principle  will  be  found  to  be,  that  the  clpser 
the  meat  the  longer  does  it  take  to  cook,  whether  the  process  be  roasting,  oakmg, 
or  boiliim.  For  instance,  a leg  of  mutton  is  closer  meat  than  a shoulder,  and 
consequently,  supposing  a leg  and  shoulder  be  the  same  weight,  yet  the  former 
would  require  longer  roasting  than  the  latter.  So,  too- supposing  the  weight 
the  same — would  a silver-side  of  beef,  which  is  very  close  meat  indeed,  take 
longer  to  boil  than  an  aitch-bone  of  beef.  Veal  is,  as  a rule  in  this  country,  a 
closer  meat  than  beef,  and  requires  a great  deal  of  cooking.  Underdone  vca 
like  underdone  lamb,  is  extremely  unwholesome.  Pork,  agdm,  is  a white  and 
close  meat-it  is  almost  impossible  to  over-roast  pork.  A large  leg  of  pork 
weio-hino-  twelve  to  sixteen  pounds  will  take  four  or  five  hours  to  roast  properly. 

It  will  also  be  found  advisable  to  rub  the  skin  of  the  pork  over  with  oil  previous 
to  roasting  it,  as  otherwise  the  skin  has  a tendency  to  get  hard  and  split. 

There  are  some  things  that  are  nearly  always  overcooked,  and  among-  these 
we  would  particularly  mention  geese  and  ducks. . Cooks  should  recollect  that  geese 
and  ducks  are  hollow,  and  that  the  meat  on  the  breast  is  very  often  only  an  inch 
and  a half  deep  at  the  outside.  Too  often  ducks  are  sent  to  table  so  dried  up  that 
the  flavour  is  completely  gone,  and  when  carved  the  breast-bone  is  dry  and  white. 
A large  duck  does  not  require  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  to 
cook  and  a good-sized  goose  one  hour  and  three-quarters.  In  roasting  poultry 
the  same  thing  holds  true  as  in  roasting  meat,  viz.,  that  the  closer  the  meat  the 
longer  the  time.  This  is  very  marked  in  contrasting  the  time  it  takes  to  roast 
a coose  and  the  time  it  takes  to  roast  a turkey— the  latter,  in  proportion,  taking 
nearly  double  the  time  of  the  former.  A large  turkey  weighing  say  fourteen 
pounds  would  require  three  hours  and  a half,  whereas  a large  goose  that  size 

would  only  require  one  hour  and  three-quaiters. 

In  roasting  all  kinds  of  poultry  and  game,  basting  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 

as  otherwise  the  meat  is  certain  to  be  dry  and  flavourless. 

In  roasting  some  kinds  of  game  it  is  a very  common  custom,  especially  abroad, 
to  fasten  a piece  of  fat  bacon  over  the  breast,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  the  lin’d  is 
sent  to  table  with  the  bacon  on  it.  Of  course  this  is  purely  a matter  of  taste; 
but  to  my  thinking  the  bacon  spoils  the  flavour  of  the  bird.  What  should  be 
done  in  roasting  partridges  is  to  calculate  exactly  the  time  when  they  will  be 
wanted,  and  not  to  roast  them  too  soon.  Some  cooks  get  nervous,  and  in  tear 
of  being  late,  absolutely  get  some  dishes  that  are  not  wanted  till  quite  the  finish 
of  dinner  ready  when  dinner  begins.  In  large  parties,  partridges  should  not  bo 
put  down  to  roast  till  after  the  soup  and  fish  have  come  downstairs.  The  entrees 
invariably  take  a long  time  handing  round,  and  then  the  joint  has  to  follow.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  many  will  remember  how  invariably  at  large  dinner-parties 
the  game  is  overcooked  and  dried  up. 

Haro  is  a very  dry  meat,  and  requires  a great  deal  of  roasting.  Over-roasted 
hare  is  one  of  the  most  insipid  things  sent  to  table.  Yet  too  often  hare  will 
he  found  to  be  quite  dried  up.  The  proper  form  of  roast  hai’e  is,  that  when  the 
knife  cuts  into  the  back  the  meat,  though  not  red,  should  be  juicy ; too  often  is 
will  be  found  to  be  quite  dry.  So,  too,  with  a roast  pheasant.  After  the  breast 
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lias  been  cut,  when  the  knife  separates  the  wing-bone  from  the  merry-thought, 
the  bone  where  it  is  divided  should  look  a little  pink;  this  will  show  that  the 
bird  has  not  been  dried  up.  When  we  como  to  small  birds,  like  woodcock  and 
snipe,  we  must  be  still  more  careful  of  over-roasting,  as  it  is  a cruel  thing  to 
spoil  such  expensive  delicacies  owing  to  a little  carelessness.  It  is  difficult  to 
lay  down  any  exact  time — so  much  depending  on  the  fire — only  be  sure  of  one 
thing,  and  that  is,  baste  the  whole  time.  Snipe  especially  should  be  rather 
underdone. 

There  is  an  old  saying  which  cooks  would  do  well  to  remember,  viz.,  “ A 
well-cooked  snipe  is  one  that  has  only  flown  once  through  the  kitchen.”  Of  course 
this  is  an  extravagant  way  of  saying  how  very  little  cooking  snipe  require.  Of 
course,  in  serving  small  game,  no  delay  should  take  place.  Game  half  cold  is 
not  worth  eating— and  it  is  apt  to  lose  its  heat  very  quickly.  Some  dishes  have 
special  power  of  retaining  heat,  such  as  Irish  stew  and  hasty  puddings.  Others, 
seem  to  lose  their  heat  quickly,  and  among  the  latter  class  we  would  especially 
mention  roast  loin  of  mutton,  which  seems  to  possess  the  power  of  getting  cold 
quicker  than  any  other  joint  I know. 

We  will  now  go  on  to  consider  what  is  I’eally  another  form  of  roasting,  viz., 
grilling.  There  is  perhaps  no  better  test  of  a cook  than  a rump-steak  and 
a boiled  potato.  If  you  can  get  the  former  black  outside  and  red  in,  and  the 
latter  a floury  mass  as  white  as  snow  that  crumbles  to  pieces  on  your  plate, 
you  may  rest  assured  that  the  cook  thoroughly  understood  his  or  her  business. 
The  same  principles,  of  course,  apply  to  grilling  a chop  or  steak  as  in  roasting 
or  boiling,  the  point  being  as  much  as  possible  to  surround  the  meat  very 
quickly  with  a hard  film  to  keep  in  the  juices  and  flavour.  loi  giilling 

it  is  essential,  therefore,  to  have  a perfectly  clear  fire,  and  also  to  place  the 

chop  or  steak  near  the  fire  at  starting.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  the  very  first 
principles  of  cookery  are  overlooked  if  the  cook  is  foolish  enough  to  stick  a folk 
into  the  steak  or  chop  to  turn  it.  By  this  means  you  commit  the  unpardonable 
crime  of  letting  out  the  gravy. 

We  have,  however,  already  fully  described  in  page  xii.  the  principles  to  be 
observed  in  the  use  of  the  gridiron.  It  will  always  be  found  best  to  have  one 
gridiron  for  meat  and  another  for  fish.  In  grilling  kidneys,  also,  it  is  best  to 
remove  them  every  now  and  then,  and  dip  them  into  a little  hot  fat  if  there  is 
any  handy. 

Very  often  it  will  be  found  that  those  who  prefer  meat  “ grilled  ” also  have 
a partiality  for  meat  “ devilled.”  What,  then,  is  the  difference  between  an 

ordinary  mutton  chop  grilled  and  a mutton  chop  devilled  1 Generally,  the  only 

difference  is  that  some  black  or  cayenne  pepper  has  been  sprinkled  over  the  chop 
during  the  grilling ; but  there  are  several  kinds  of  sauces  that  may  be  calico 
devil  sauce.  I will  mention  two — for  the  first  of  which  I am  indebted  to  the 
late  Mr.  Francatelli,  and  for  the  second  to  Mons.  Bossard,  the  famous  cook  at  St. 


Peter’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Francatelli’s  recipe  is  as  follows  : — Chop  three  shallots  fine,  and  place  them  in 
a small  stewpan  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  French  vinegar  and  a pinch  of  cayenne 
pepper ; boil  these  together  for  three  minutes ; then  add  half  a pint  of  thin,  strong, 
brown  gravy  and  a table-spoonful  of  tomato  sauce ; boil  agiiin,  and  finish  bj 

stirring  in  a small  pat  of  anchovy  butter. 

This  sauce  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  broiled  meat,  and  of  course  its  strength, 
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so  far  as  hotness  goes,  entirely  depends  upon  the  size  of  tne  pmch  oi  cayenne 
pepper  The  other  kind  of  devil  sauce  is  of  quite  a different  character,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  being  made  in  a few  moments,  and  also  of  consisting  only  of  materials 
that  are  nearly  certain  to  be  at  hand.  Take  say  an  ounce  or  a little  more  of 
butter,  and  dissolve  it  in  a stewpan,  but  do  not  oil  the  butter  or  allow  the 
stewpan  to  get  too  hot.  Mix  in  a spoonful  of  made  mustard,  and  a little  mixed 
black  and  cayenne  pepper,  and  stir  the  whole  well  together.  The  sauce  should 
resemble  thick  custard,  both  in  appearance  and  consistency.  This  sauce  shou  d 
not  be  poured  over  the  grilled  meat  until  the  very  last  moment.  Care  also  should 
be  taken  not  to  have  the  plate  so  burning  hot  so  that  it  will  dissolve  the  butter 
into  oil.  Recollect,  the  only  secret  of  making  this  sauce  successfully  is  not  over- 
heating it.  . 

This  sauce,  poured  over  a nicely-grilled  chop  at  breakfast-time,  often  has  the 

effect  of  enabling  a person  with  a delicate  appetite  to  take  meat,  when,  without 
the  stimulant  of  the  sauce,  they  would  be  unable  to  touch  any. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  general  principles  of  cooking  to  be  observed 
both  in  frying  and  boiling.  I would,  however,  remind  you,  in  choosing  a joint, 
such  as  a leg  of  mutton,  when  it  is  for  boding  and  not  for  roasting,  it  is  advisable 
to  have  it  rather  fresher.  A leg  of  mutton  for  roasting  may  be  left  till  it  is  on 
the  verge  of  turning.  Not  so  a leg  for  boiling.  First,  if  the  mutton  be  kept 
too  long  it  will  be  of  a very  bad  colour  when  sent  to  table  ; secondly,  the  liquoi 


in  which  it  was  boiled  will  not  be  fit  for  anything. 

In  boiling  a leg  of  mutton,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  ex  en  . 
with  the  greatest  care  some  considerable  amount  of  nourishment  will  get  out 
into  the  water.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a very  practical  lesson,  not  only  to  cooks 
but  to  heads  of  households,  to  make  a few  experiments  in  weighing  materials  before 
roasting  or  boiling  and  after.  They  should  remember,  too,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  nature  as  annihilation.  Very  often  when  turnips  are  a little  old,  the 
cook,  in  order  to  save  herself  a very  little  trouble,  'will  boil  all  the  turnips  with 
the  leg  of  mutton,  thereby  rendering  the  liquor  too  sweet  to  make  soup.  To  my 
mind,  one  great  drawback  to  salt  beef  is  that  even  with  plenty  of  soaking  pre- 
viously in  cold  water,  the  liquor  in  which  the  beef  is  boiled  is  unfit  for  making 
soup.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  all  fairly-sized  establishments  the 
refuse  of  the  joints  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  family  to  have  soup  every 
day.  By  “ refuse  ” I mean  the  water  in  which  meat  is  boiled,  the  trimmings,  &c., 
but  especially  the  bones  left  from  joints.  A silver-side  of  beef  when  fresh  if 
boiled  makes  capital  soup,  and  yet  cases  are  found  where  such  liquor  is  absolutely 
thrown  away.  I recollect  once  on  board  ship  seeing  the  cook  empty  overboard 
the  liquor  in  which  had  been  boiled — over-boiled,  of  course — a huge  fresh  aitch- 
bone of  beef.  Waste  is  absolutely  sinful ; and  when  we  consider  for  one  moment 
that  we  injure  our  fellow-creatures  more  by  wasting  a leg  of  mutton  than  by 
burning  a £20  note,  we  shall  the  better  realise  the  importance  of  economy  in. 
cooking  in  its  strictest  sense.  The  truest  economy  is  to  get  the  greatest  amount 
of  nourishment  possible  out  of  the  materials  we.  use.  Nor  should  we  waste  because 
the  materials  are  cheap  and  plentiful.  Even  were  it  in  our  power  to  multiply 
food  to  a miraculous  extent,  it  would  still  no  less  be  our  duty  to  gather  up  the 
fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost. 

In  boiling  poultry  of  all  kinds,  it  should  be  our  endeavour  to  obtain — just 
as  in  boiling  fish — a good  colour,  and  of  course  the  principle  is  the  same.  In 
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boiling  say  a fowl  or  a turkey,  by  rubbing  the  breast  over  with  lemon  juice,  or  by 
placing  a few  tliiu  slices  of  lemon  on  the  breast,  and  covering  them  over  with  a 
piece  of  buttered  paper,  and  wrapping  the  whole  in  a cloth,  you  will  be  able  to 
send  the  fowl  to  table  with  that  snow-white  appearance  which  renders  it  so 
much  more  tempting  to  the  appetite.  The  reason  of  the  flesh  being  whiter  is 
that  the  acid  of  the  lemon  helps  to  dissolve  the  outside  impurities  of  the  skin 
on  the  breast  of  the  fowls. 

Speaking  of  economy  in  cooking  naturally  brings  us  to  that  most  economical 
way  of  cooking,  viz.,  stewing.  Really,  the  principles  of  stewing  the  French 
method  of  cooking  neai’ly  everything — are  so  simple  that  they  hardly  require 
■explanation.  Let  us  for  one  moment  contrast  a mutton  chop  grilled  and  one 
stewed  in  rice.  In  the  former  case,  some  of  the  chop  goes  up  the  chimney  in 
the  shape  of  vapour,  and  some  into  the  fire  in  the  shape  of  fat  and  perhaps  a 
little  gravy,  and  is  absolutely  lost,  so  far  as  the  eater  is  concerned.  Take  the  chop, 
however,  and  put  it  in  a small  stewpan  with  just  sufficient  water  to  cover  it 
and  a spoonful  of  rice ; cover  over  the  stewpan,  put  a heavy  weight  on  the  lid, 
and  let  it  gently  simmer  by  the  fire  for  two  or  three  hours.  What  is  the  result  >. 
Nothing  is  lost.  Again,  take  that  economical  dish — an  Irish  stew- — and  see  how- 
much  farther  three  pounds  of  neck  of  mutton  will  go  as  Irish  stew  than  as 
mutton  cutlets. 

In  speaking  of  stewing  as  the  universal  custom  in  France,  recollect  I do.  not 
refer  so  much  to  Parisian  restaurants  as  to  the  nation  generally,  and  especially 
the  poor.  I believe  the  contrast  in  the  cooking  between  the  French  and  English 
soldiers  during  the  Crimean  war  was  veiy  marked.  A very  large  employer  of 
labour  in  the  North  of  England  told  me  that  he  had  noticed,  among  the  few 
French  workmen  he  employed,  that  on  the  same  wages  as  other  men  they  lived, 
so  far  as  eating  was  concerned,  more  than  twice  as  well. 

Fortunately  for  this  country  there  seems  gradually  a change  going  on  for  the 
better.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  price  of  coals  will  probably  do  much  to 
abolish,  in  very  small  houses,  open  grates,  and  stewing  over  a close  stove  is  far 
easier  than  over  open  ones.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  principle  of  stew  ing  is  to 
keep  the  ingredients  at  a certain  but  not  too  great  a heat.  Stewing  is  very  different 
to  boiling.  Irish  stew  allowed  to  boil  is  hard ; Irish  stew  that  is  really  stewed  will 
almost  melt  in  the  mouth.  Cooks  must,  however,  be  very  careful  m using  enamelled 
. st.e\vpans,  as  should  the  contents  of  one  of  these  vessels  begin  to  boil,  such  is  their 
power  of  retaining  the  heat  that  it  will  be  found  the  boiling  process  will 
continue  some  time  after  the  vessel  has  been  removed  from  the  fire.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  best  instances  of  the  power  enamelled  stewpans  have  of  retaining  heat  is  when 
one  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  brown  thickening.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  we  recommended,  when  the  butter  and  flour  mixed  together  had  assumed  a 
proper  colour,  that  a few  slices  of  onion  should  be  thrown  in,  and  the  stewpan 
removed  from  the  fire,  but  kept  stirring.  Now  it  will  be  often  found  that  the  stewing 
process  will  continue  for  over  ten  minutes  after  the  vessel  has  been  taken  oil  the 
fire,  and  placed,  .say,  on  a cold  slab. 

Of  course  anything  can  be  fried  in  butter  or  oil  at  a lower  temperature  than  that 
of  boiling  water,  still  the  extraordinary  length  of  time  the  .“  bubbling  ” of  the  butter 
<r0es  on  is  a capital  means  of  impressing  on  the  cook’s  mind  how  very  much  these 
vessels  retain  the  heat.  Consequently  in  stewing,  when  boiling  is  particularly  to  be 
avoided,  an  enamelled  stewpan  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  it  will  be  found  to 
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be  a cood  method  to  have  a little  cold  water  ready-a  deeeert-apoonful  wall  be 
sufficient  to  throw  in  to  stop  the  boiling,  should  it  accidentally  take  place.  A coppe 
Z1Z  retains  the  heat  comparatively  for  a very  short  period  The  prmc.pal 
objection  to  enamelled  omelet  pans  is  that  they  are  far  more  likely  to  burn 

omelet  than  an  ordinary  one.  . . . x „ , • 

We  now  come  in  due  course  to  consider  the  general  prmciples  to  be  observed  m 

bakmcr  Most  persons  know  the  difference  in  the  flavour  of  meat  roasted  in  the 
■ordinary  way  before  the  fire  or  baked  in  the  oven -recollect  I am  stiff  alluding  to 
the  old-fashioned  open  grates.  What  the  difference  is  in  the  flavour  between  meat 
roasted  and  meat  baked  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  describe  accurately,  but  that  the 
former  is  far  superior  to  the  latter  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  reason  of  the 
■difference  in  the  flavour  is  however  very  simple.  When  meat  is  roasted  certain 
vapours  are  of  course  given  off  which  go  up  the  chimney  immediately  j when  meat 
is  baked  in  the  oven  these  vapours  are  shut  in,  and  consequently  affect  the  flavour 
•of  the  meat ; and  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  difference  between  roast  and  baked 
meat,  though  obvious  to  the  palate,  is  stiff  more  obvious  to  the  sense  of  smell.  Now 
■certain  joints  bake  better  than  others;  for  instance,  a shoulder  of  mutton  is  really 
.quite  as  nice  baked  in  a close  oven  as  roasted,  while  a baked  leg,  and  especially  a 
baked  loin,  is  very  inferior.  One  great  objection  to  shut-up  fire-places  has  un- 
doubtedly been  the  difficulty  of  roasting  a joint.  This  difficulty  is,  however,  quite 
-overcome  for  all  ordinary  purposes  by  a new  cooking  range,  in  the  oven  of  which 
a joint  may  be  baked,  and  yet  the  result  will  be  that  the  most  sensitive  palate 
•cannot  distinguish  the  difference  between  the  joint  so  cooked  and  one  roasted  m 


the  ordinary  way  before  the  fire. 

The  principle  is  as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious.  The  oven  is  so  constructed  that  a 
current  of  air  can  always  be  passing  quickly  through  it.  The  stove  is  constructed 
on  the  same  principle  as  a blast  furnace,  and  the  heat  is  regulated  by  turning  a small 
handle.  An  opening  at  one  end  of  the  oven  is  connected  with  the  chimney  of  the 
stove,  up  which  the  smoke  and  heated  air  ascends. 

Of  course  the  hot  air  of  the  oven  rushes  out  at  this  opening,  its  place  being 
supplied  by  cold  air  admitted  through  a small  sliding  opening  in  front  of  the  oven. 
Consequently,  when  any  joint  is  baked  in  an  oven  of  this  description,  the  process  it 
undergoes  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  roasting  before  an  open  fire. 

The  joint  is,  of  course,  placed  on  a raised  tin  with  holes  in  it  to  prevent  the 
bottom  getting  sodden,  and  the  oven  door  has  from  time  to  time  to  be  opened 
in  order  to  baste  the  joint.  Of  course  all  the  vapours  that  are  given  off  by  the 
joint  in  cooking  are  instantly  carried  up  the  chimney  with  the  current  of  hot  air. 
In  roasting  a joint — for  such  in  reality  it  is — in  an  oven  of  this  description  it 
will  be  found  best  to  turn  the  joint  over  when  it  is  half  cooked.  I have  always 
found  that  when  the  fire  has  been  properly  attended  to,  a good  colour  can  be 
•obtained ; should,  however,  the  joint  look  pale,  a hot  salamander  will  soon  overcome 
the  difficulty. 

The  question  as  to  whether  open  stoves  or  shut  stoves  are  the  best  is  of  course  a 
most  important  one.  Economy  of  fuel,  now  that  the  price  of  coals  has  reached 
what  it  has,  is  quite  as  important  as  economy  of  food.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt 
that  to  English  minds  the  open  fire-places  in  sitting-rooms  and  bed-rooms  convey  an 
idea  of  real  comfort  that  the  close  stoves  met  with  abroad  utterly  fail  to  give  ; and  it 
will  probably  be  many  years  before  these  stoves  are  introduced  in  English  households. 
Not  so,  however,  kitchen  ranges.  The  advantages  of  a close  range  over  an  open  one 
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jire  so  enormous,  that  there  can  he  but  little  doubt  that  before  long  they  will 
universally  be  used  throughout  the  kingdom.  One  very  obvious  advantage  they 
possess  is  that  of  cleanliness.  The  outsides  of  saucepans  used  with  close  stoves  do  nol 
get  encrusted  with  soot  like  those  that  are  placed  over  open  fires.  Again,  in  using 
shut-up  ranges  all  fear  of  any  dishes  being  sent  up  smoky  is  done  away  with.  But 
of  course  the  chief  point  in  their  favour  is  economy  of  fuel ; and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  economy  in  the  necessaries  of  life  is  a duty.  Just  as  that  man 
who  could  cause  two  grains  of  corn  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before  is  a real 
benefactor  to  the  human  race,  so  is  he  equally  a benefactor  who  can  so  economise 
either  food  or  fuel  that  half  the  quantity  will  do  the  work  of  the  whole  ; but  we  will 
refer  to  the  subject  of  close  stoves  more  fully  when  speaking  of  kitchen  utensils  in 
general. 

There  is  one  method  of  cooking  to  which  we  must  refer  before  passing  on  to  the 
general  principles  to  be  observed  in  cooking  vegetables,  and  that  is  exposing  meat  to 
the  heat  of  an  oven  which  is  heated  on  the  outside  by  steam  instead  of  file. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  principle  of  Captain  Warren’s  cooking  pot.  The  joint  is  placed 
in  an  inner  chamber,  the  outside  of  which  is  surrounded  with  steam.  Consequently 
the  joint  is  cooked  in  its  own  juice  and  vapours.  The  invention  is  valuable,  owing 
to  the  very  important  fact  that  it  is  the  most  economical  way  of  cooking  possible.  At 
the  same  time  it  gives,  comparatively  speaking,  but  little  trouble  to  the  cook. 

Should  it  be  wished  that  the  joint  should  be  a roast  one,  it  has  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  cooking  pot  and  browned.  However,  when  this  is  done  the  joint  cannot  com- 
pare to  one  roasted  before  an  open  fire,  or  baked  in  one  of  the  new  ovens.  I would 
therefore  recommend,  when  Captain  Warren’s  cooking  pot  is  used,  to  keep  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  plan  of  eating  the  joint  simply  as  it  is,  as  brownmg  the  outside 
merely  makes  it  a sort  of  compromise  between  a roast  leg  of  mutton  and  a boiled 
one.  One  other  advantage  possessed  by  Captain  Warren’s  cooking  pot  is  that  the 
lid  is  so  constructed  that  while  the  meat  is  cooking  in  the  inner  chamber  vegetables 
can  be  cooked  by  steam  in  a chamber  above. 


VEGETABLES. 

These  may  roughly  be  divided  for  cooking  purposes  into  two  classes,  viz.,  roots  and 
greens  • the  chief  point  of  distinction  between  the  two  being  that  m cooking  the 
latter  class  due  attention  must  be  given  to  the  fact,  that  a good  colour  is  an 

important  point  for  consideration.  , 

One  almost  universal  principle  in  cooking  vegetables  is  the  addition  of  salt  to  the 
water  in  which  they  are  boded  ; and  another  almost  as  universal  is  that  they  should 
be  put  into  boiling  and  not  cold  water.  The  quantity  of  salt  that  should  be  added 
wdl  generally  be  found  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  a good  brimming  table-spoonful  o 
salt  to  half  a gallon  of  water.  Now,  the  whole  of  the  following  vegetables  should  be 
cooked  by  placing  them  in  boiling  water,  salted  in  the  proportion  named,  lurmps, 
cauliflowers,  carrots,  cabbages,  artichokes  (French),  asparagus,  French  beaus,  broccoli, 
Brussels  sprouts,  parsnips,  new-  potatoes,  green  peas,  and  vegetable  marrow.  e 
whole  of  these  will  of  course  vary  as  to  time,  according  to  their  size  and  age. 
potatoes  should  be  placed  in  ’.old  water,  and  medium-aged  potatoes  m lukewarm 
water;  the  reason,  of  course,  why  old  potatoes  are  placed  in  cold  water  being  that 
otherwise,  the  root  being  hard,  the  outside  part  of  a large  potato  wouk  e ap  e 
pulpy  before  the  inside  got  soft.  In  cooking  Jerusalem  artichokes  it  seems  to  be > aa 
open  question  whether  they  should  be  placed  in  hot  water  or  cold;  vhey  shoe  k 
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l PV  be  treated  like  potatoes— when  young  and  small,  boiling  water  , when  old, 

b°,T  V Sumach  is  a-ain,  a vegetable  about  which  there  is  much  dispute  ; some 
cold  water.  Spina  . , « d the  better  the  spinach ; some  going 

cooks  maintaining  that  the  ^ nQ  water  at  all . others  boding  the 

spinach  till  “is  tender  in  an  ordinary  quantity  of  water,  and  then  draining  rt,  and 
P u • n l w-Upv  before  Bounding  it  in  a mortar.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 

thedatter  method  is  the  preferable  one ; it  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  recom- 

pvi^e  - .«***»  good  « 

course  if  the  vegetables,  such  as  peas,  are  old  and  stale,  and  of  a bad  colour : -e 
Srt  with  there  is  no  way  of  making  them  green  by  cookmg.  However,  it  will 
often  be  found  that  quite  young  and  fresh  green  peas— and  we  take  peas  merely 
I the  type  of  a class-will  turn  yellow  in  boiling.  The  chief  points  to  be  con- 
sidered for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a bad  colour  are-first,  see  that  the  water 
is  boilinq  before  the  vegetables  are  put  in ; secondly,  do  not  shut  in  the  steam. 

Consequently,  whenever  it  is  possible,  let  green  vegetables  boil  m an  open 
saucepan.  Of  course,  when  you  have  a shut  stove  and  a hot-plate  this  is  veiy 
easy  ? when,  however,  it  is  an  open  fire,  care  must  be  taken  that  in  placing  le 
lid  half  open,  so  that  the  steam  may  escape,  at  the  same  time  the  smoke  is  no 
sucked  into  the  saucepan.  Smoky  vegetables  are  extremely  disagreeable.  To  obtain 
a good  colour  for  carrots,  they  must  be  lightly  scraped,  and  not  peeled. 

Another  important  point  in  cooking  the  majority  of  vegetables  is  to  have  plenty 

of  water.  . . 

First  if  the  quantity  of  water  is  not  large,  the  moment  the  vegetables  are 

put  in,  the  water  instantly  goes  off  the  boil,  whereas  it  is  important  the  water 
should  boil  the  whole  time.  Again,  it  is  well  known  how  extremely  disagreeable 
green-water  is  to  smell ; consequently,  should  say  a cabbage  be  placed  in  a sma 
quantity  of  water,  this  disagreeable  green- water  becomes  more  concentrated.  Let 
me  here,  however,  give  you  one  most  important  word  of  warning  with  regard 
to  “ green-water,”  and  that  is,  never  on  any  account  allow  it  to  be  poured  down 
the  sink,  as  the  smell  that  will  consequently  arise  will  probably  have  the  very 
uncomfortable  result  of  rendering  the  whole  house  disagreeable  for  some  uime 
after. 

There  are  few  houses  now,  even  in  London,  that  do  not  possess  a small  patch 
of  ground  at  the  back.  The  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  green-water  is  to  pour 
it  on  the  ground  outside. 

Of  course  in  all  culinary  operations  the  first  principle  of  cookery,  viz.,  clean- 
liness, should  be  strictly  attended  to.  But  in  cooking  vegetables,  if  possible,  even 
extra  care  should  be  taken  on  this  point.  For  instance,  in  cooking  potatoes  the 
unsightly  black  spots  should  be  scooped  out  with  the  greatest  care.  In  boiling 
spinach,  the  enemy  to  be  encountered  is  grit,  consequently  the  spinach  should 
be  washed  in  several  waters,  the  water  being  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  the  dirt 
to  settle.  In  boiling  greens,  and  especially  cauliflowers  and  broccoli,  those  most 
disgusting  enemies,  caterpillars  and  little  slugs,  must  be  met  and  defeated. 

Now,  in  a close  cauliflower  or  broccoli  this  is  not  always  so  easy  a task  as 
some  would  imagine ; but  by  letting  the  vegetables  soak  in  cold  salt  and  water 
for  an  hour  or  more,  and  occasionally  shaking  them,  every  one  of  these  nasty 
creatures  can  he  got  rid  of — for  to  find  a boiled  caterpillar  on  one’s  plate  at  dinner 
is  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  one’s  enjoyment  of  the  meal.  The  fact  really  implies 
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that  the  cook  is  dirty ; and  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  really  fancy 
any  of  the  dishes  that  have  necessarily  passed  through  her  hands. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  vegetables,  one  word  in  regard  to  the  somewhat 
modern  invention  of  preserved  vegetables  in  tins.  Take,  for  instance,  peas.  Of 
course,  like  everything  else,  peas  ax-e  best  when  fresh  gathered  and  in  season  ; 
but  it  is  really  wonderful  to  what  perfection  the  art  of  preserving  vegetables  has 
been  brought.  However,  just  as  in  the  case  of  tinned  soups  we  gave  a few  simple 
directions  how  the  contents  of  the  tin  may  be  impi-oved  when  opened,  bo,  too, 
with  vegetables  much  may  be  done  to  what  we  may  call  “ increase  the  illusion.” 
For  instance,  take  the  case  of  a tin  of  peas.  Of  course  they  are  already  cooked, 
and  only  want  wanning  up.  Now  these  tinned  peas  will  be  found,  as  a nile,  to 
be  not  quite  so  sweet  as  fresh-gathered  young  ones;  consequently,  whenever  you 
use  a tin  of  peas  as  a vegetable,  or  to  be  piled  up  in  the  centre  of  an  entree, 
such  as  chicken  cutlets,  act  as  follows : — First  obtain,  if  possible,  a few  leaves  of 
fresh  mint,  and  boil  these  leaves  in  a little  water  till  tender ; then  turn  out  the 
tin  into  a small  stewpan,  liquor  and  all,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  to  warm  gently. 
Suppose  the  tin  is  a pint  of  peas,  add  about  half  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  and  one 
third  of  a salt-spoonful  of  powdered  sugar.  The  sugar  will  of  course  cause  the 
peas  to  taste  sweeter,  and  consequently  more  like  the  real  fresh  ones.  Add  the  mint- 
leaves,  which,  in  addition  to  really  improving  the  flavour  of  peas,  undoubtedly 
help  the  imagination  to  regard  the  peas  as  fresh-gathered  ones.  Really,  if  the 
tin  is  a good  one,  it  requires  a very  good  judge  to  distinguish  between  fi-esh  peas 
and  preserved  ones.  The  same  method  must  be  pursued  with  French  beans — 
the  latter,  however,  are  improved  by  having  a little  chopped  boiled  paisley  added 
instead  of  mint,  and  a piece  of  butter  mixed  with  them  when  they  are  sti-ained 
off.  In  heating  all  preserved  vegetables  do  not  allow  them  to  remain  on  the  fire 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  simply  make  them  hot  through. 

ENTREES. 

Though  entrees  are  as  a rule  served  before  joints,  we  have  gone  briefly  through 
the  general  principles  to  be  obsei’ved  in  cooking  joints  before  those  to  be  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  entrees.  It  should  be  remembered,  howevei,  that  cooks 
must  learn  simple  things  befoi'e  they  attempt  difficult.  Too  often  it  will  be  found 
that  cooks  have  what  may  be  termed  a few  specialities,  i.e.,  they  have  a few  savouxy 
dishes  for  which  they  are  famed,  but  at  the  same  time  fail  to  invariably  send 
up  the  joint  and  vegetables  correctly.  That  cook  is  the  most  valuable  who  is  the 
most  regular.  Amateur  cooks  almost  invariably  fall  into  the  fault  of  wishing  to 
begin  at  the  higher  branches  of  the  science — for  such  it  deserves  to  be  called-— 
of  cooking.  Young  ladies  in  households  often  like  to  what  they  call  assist 
on  certain  occasions ; but  if  the  truth  wei’e  known,  prebably  liindet  rather  than 
help  the  cook,  who  frequently  has  to  leave  off  her  own  duties  to  wait  upon  the 
amateurs,  who  generally  choose  jellies  or  a trifle  as  the  dish  with  which  they 
commence  their  experimental  cooking.  Cooking,  as  we  have  said,  is  a science; 
and  persons  who  thiixk  they  can  begin  at  the  wrong  end  will  find,  practically , that 

they  will  fail  signally.  . 

To  give  any  general  principles  with  regard  to  such  an  enorinox*s  v.uiety  o 
dishes  as  is  comprehended  in  the  word  entire  is  somewhat  difficult-.  Some  fi  w 
general  explanations,  however,  can  be  given  of  certain  classes  of  entires.  As  one 
very  common  specimen  we  would  mention  kromeskies,  talcing  them  as  a specimen 
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of  that  large  and  usually  very  nice 


class  of  entries  which  may  generally  be  described 


xally  very  nice  — in  a hard,  thin 

as  a hot  entree,  in  which  Utter,  the  inside 

cover.  The  cover  is  composed  either  ° =“  d we  ,iave  elsewhere  described 

"S^iS  Joe,  it  _y  mother  with  yo.h 

°f  t ;f  h wiiTb“h;  an:rV::;"d 

beffSmv  ^t^tienced  cook  with  the  following  difficulty  :-She 

is  aware  that  the  croquettes  are  far  nicer  when ^ mfl 

eag  and  bread-crumb  that  which  is  so  moist  as  to  be  almost  a hi 
snnnose  the  case  of  some  croquettes  made  from  the  remains  of  a cold  fowl.  lu» 
S has  been  cut  off  the  bone,  and  minced  with  the  lean  ham,  mushrooms,  &c 
Now  the  bones  should  have  been  put  on  the  fire,  to  assist  m ma  mg  e ^ 
thlt  will  moisten  the  mince.  This  sauce,  with  the  bones  in  it,  should  be  boiled 
away  le.,  reduced  by  allowing  the  steam  to  escape,  till  only  suffixnmt  to  moisten, 
the  mince  is  left.  If  this  is  done  properly,  when  cold  the  sauce  wil  e a au 
jelly ; consequently,  the  mince  when  hot  will  be  quite  moist  and  almost  hqmc 
but  ken  cold  will  be  quite  hard.  Now  this  moist  mince  should  be  allowed  to 
get  cold,  and  be  then  shaped  into  little  pieces,  either  square  for  kromeskies  01 
into  pieces  like  oval  picnic  biscuits,  to  look  like  cutlets.  None  of  the  trnnmm  s. 
in  so  shaping  them  need  be  lost,  as  they  can  easily  be  dissolved  by  heat  and 
allowed  to  get  cold  again,  which  they  will  soon  do  on  a small  plate  01  c is 
Now  it  is  evident  that  these  hard  pieces  when  cold  can  be  readily  egged  or  ex 
and  bread-crumbed.  Great  care  should,  however,  be  taken  m so  domg,  as  should 
there  be  a flaw  in  the  covering  of  egg,  when  fried  the  inside  will  run  out. 

I would  therefore  recommend  as  follows  -.—Suppose  the  inside  mince  is  very 
savoury,  perhaps  flavoured  with  truffle,  or  composed  of  those  expensive  but  deli- 
cious delicacies— oysters.  Having  egged  and  bread-crumbed  the  cold,  hard 
because  a jelly— piece  of  mince,  let  it  get  dry,  which  it  soon  will  do  if  left  in  a • 
cool  place  for  an  hour.  Re-dip  it  just  as  it  is  into  fresh  beaten-up  egg,  and 
shake  some  more  fine  dry  bread-crumbs  over  it.  By  this  means  you  have  a ■ 
double  coat,  so  to  speak,  round  your  mince.  Next,  to  cook  them.  We  will  sup- 
pose a small,  deep  stewpan  half  full  of  boiling  fat  or  lard.  The  croquettes  aie 
carefully  but  suddenly  plunged  in.  What  is  the  effect!  The  heat  of  course 
attacks  the  outside  first,  consequently,  the  egg  covering  coagulates  directly,  befoie 
the  inside  melts  ] when  the  inside  melts  it  is  surrounded  with  a thin  film  winch1 
keeps  it  together.  Great  care,  of  course,  must  be  exercised  in  draining  such  moist 
croquettes  and  in  serving  them ; but  when  the  little  cutlet  or  ball  reaches  the 
plate  without  accident,  and  that  delicious  gush  of  inside  pours  on  to  the  plate, 
owing  to  the  fork  of  the  eater  being  inserted  into  it,  how  far  preferable  are 
such  croquettes  to  those  that  have  almost  to  be  cut!  Indeed,  any  one  can  make 
the  latter ; but  when  a good  judge  gets  one  of  the  former,  or  moist  ones,  he 
knows  that  in  proportion  almost  to  the  moisture  is  the  skill  of  the  cook. 
Should,  indeed,  the  inside  be  very  moist  and  almost  liquid,  he  may  smack  his 
lips,  and  mentally  ejaculate,  “ Ah,  an  artiste  ! ’ Recollect,  however,  in  making 
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croquettes  in  which  the  insides  are  moist  there  must  be  a limit  to  size.  If 
very  moist,  they  must  be  small ; indeed,  a middling-sized  walnut  should  be  the 
limit,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  strength  of  material  of  a thin  him  composed  of 
coagulated  egg  would  not  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  force  of  gravity  alone 
of  a moist  mass,  the  tendency  of  which  is  of  course  to  become  level.  The  best 
form  indeed  to  make  these  croquettes  is  cutlet-shape,  or,  as  we  have  before 
described,  the  shape  of  an  oval  picnic  biscuit.  My  own  experience  is  that  this 
shape  is  less  liable  to  break  than  any  other,  besides  which,  when  arranged  round 
on  a dish  with  plenty  of  fried  parsley,  by  placing  a tiny  claw  of  a crab  or 
lobster — one  of  the  small  ends  of  the  lesser  legs,  not  the  pincers1 — a very  orna- 
mental red  handle  can  be  made  to  the  cutlet  to  represent  the  bone. 

While  we  are  speaking  generally  on  the  subject  of  entrees,  we  would  wish 
to  comprise  under  that  heading  savoury  dishes  in  general ; and  just  as  in  soups 
and  gravies  we  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  having  brown  roux  or  brown 
thickening  constantly  at  hand,  so,  too,  in  any  establishment  where  savoury  dishes 
are  liked  would  we  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  cook's  always  having 
ready  to  hand  a small  bottle  of  what  is  usually  called  aromatic  spices  for  season- 
ing. The  advantage  of  having  these  spices  ready  is  that  an  enormous  amount 
of  trouble  is  saved  by  having  them  at  hand,  and  as  they  will  keep  for  years, 
and  a small  bottle  lasts  almost  for  ever,  a little  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  cook 
on  some  day  when  she  has  little  to  do  will  have  the  very  beneficial  result  of 
improving  the  cooking  of  the  house  for  years  afterwards. 

Before  explaining  how  these  herbs  are  made,  I would  mention  a few  of  then-, 
if  not  every-day,  at  any  rate  weekly,  uses.  Take  the  very  common  case  of  a 
rump-steak  pie,  or  that  exceedingly  nice,  and  when  larks  are  cheap  by  no  means 
expensive,  dish — lark  pudding.  Now  the  addition  of  a very  small  pinch  of  these 
flavouring  herbs  makes  a difference  in  the  flavour  of  the  pie  or  pudding  in  ques- 
tion that  is  almost  incredible  ; and  yet  when  the  herbs  are  made  this  improve- 
ment of  flavour  is  made  at  a cost  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable.  The 
flavour  it  gives  to  the  lark  pudding  is  particularly  marked,  bringing  out,  as  it 
does,  a gamey  flavour,  which,  considering  the  exceedingly  small  quantity  put  in, 
will  give  the  cook  a very  good  notion  of  the  power  these  spices  possess.  Again, 
they  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  making  various  kinds  of  forcemeats  for  preserving 
game,  such  as  hare  or  grouse.  These  herbs  are  best  made  as  follows  : Take 

half  an  ounce  of  mace,  half  an  ounce  of  nutmeg,  one  ounce  of  white  peppercorns, 
and  one  ounce  of  cloves ; half  an  ounce  each  of  marjoram,  thyme,  and  basil,  and 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  bay-leaves.  Have  all  these  herbs  and  spices  thoroughly 
dried,  wrapping  them  up  in  several  sheets  of  paper,  one  over  the  other,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  goodness  evaporating,  and  then  have  them  thoroughly  pounded  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  sifted  through  a fine  sieve,  and  put  in  a glass-stoppered 
bottle  for  use.  These  herbs  can  be  used  for  a variety  of  purposes,  and  are  par- 
ticularly useful  in  flavouring  all  kinds  of  forcemeats — especially  when  such  force- 
meat is  made  from  calf’s  liver  or  calf’s  udder. 

I would  here  remind  you  that  in  all  cases  when  calf’s  liver  is  used  for 
forcemeat  for  dishes  in  which  any  kind  of  game  is  introduced,  that  the  addition  of 
the  liver  of  the  game  itself  makes  a vast  improvement  to  the  flavour.  M hen  game 
is  plentiful  there  is  never  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  livers  from  the  poulterers, 
who  are  obliged  to  throw  away  a considerable  quantity  every  day,  as  the  liver  is 
apt  to  get  high  long  before  the  rest  of  the  bird. 
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It  is  in  the  preparation  of  entrees  more  than  any  other  class  of  dishes  that 
the  really  experienced  cook  will  best  exercise  that  primary  principle  of  cookeiy 

Ct°MoTt  educated  persons  in  the  present  day  have  at  one  period  or  other  of  their 
lives  visited  Paris— and  I am  speaking  of  the  period  before  the  war.  One  of  the 
wonders  of  that  beautiful  city  was  the  extraordinary  little  dinner  to  be  obtained 
in  the  Palais  Royale  and  elsewhere  for  a sum  of  money  that  m England  would  have 


barely  kept  off  starvation  in  a coffee-house.  . 

It  may  seem  a somewhat  strong  statement,  but  I really  believe  it  to  be  true,  that 

the  materials  out  of  which  some  of  the  most  delicious  Parisienne  entrees  are  made  are 
in  English  hotels  and  private  houses  either  given  to,  and  often  refused  by,  an  over- 
fed do* , or  are  allowed  to  get  putrid  and  breed  fevers  by  bemg  thrown  into  the 
dust-bin.  There  is  an  old  picture— of  which,  probably,  Englishmen  are  proud 
contrasting  the  English  hog  and  the  French  hog,  the  difference  being  as  striking  as 
that  between  the  fat  and  lean  kine  seen  in  the  vision  of  the  Eastern  king  of  o t . 
Alas  that  we  should  feel  proud  of  this  striking  contrast !— it  is  but  too  often  the  case 
that  our  glory  is  in  our  shame.  I fear  that  the  contents  of  our  English  pig-tubs 
are  a national  disgrace.  I have  seen  large  pieces  of  bread,  whole  legs  of  fowls,  &c., 
floating  in  what  might  be  called  greasy  stock.  The  pig-tub  is  too  often  the  one 
resource  of  idle  and  extravagant  cooks,  whose  one  idea  of  household  management  is 
to  get  rid  of  the  odds  and  ends. 

Now  a variety  of  nice  entrees  can  be  made  out  of  the  cold  remains  of  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  joints.  For  instance,  take  the  remains  of  a calf’s  head  that  has 
been  sent  to  table  with  tongue,  brains,  &c.,and  a white  sauce  flavoured  with  marjoram. 
Suppose  you  cut  up  the  remains  into  small  pieces,  and  see  that  the  sauce  when  cold 
is  a jelly.  Take  a little  of  the  tongue  and  the  brains,  and  let  them  adhere  to  a piece 
of  what  is  called  the  horn  part  of  the  caff’s  head ; let  these  all  get  cold ; see  that 
they  are  nicely  trimmed,  slightly  flour  each  piece  and  dip  it  into  batter,  and  fry  in 
some  boiling  fat  till  it  is  of  a beautiful  golden  colour.  Of  course  the  batter,  when 
it  is  properly  made,  will  harden  before  part  of  the  inside  dissolves ; this  entree, 
therefore,  has  the  advantage  of  coming  to  table  a light-looking  fritter,  which  when 
opened  presents  a moist  inside.  It  is,  however,  essential  that  the  fat  be  boiling,  as 
otherwise  the  inside  will  melt,  and  break  through  the  fritter  skin.  Care  also  should 
be  taken  in  making  batter  for  entrees  of  this  description  that  the  batter  be  suf- 
ficiently thick.  The  best  method  of  preparing  batter  is  as  follows: — Take  half  a pint 
of  milk,  and  mix  it  up  thoroughly  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  adding  a pinch  of  salt,  then 
gradually  add  sufficient  flour  till  the  whole  has  become  of  a consistency  rather  thicker 
than  double  cream.  This  batter  should  be  mixed  in  a large  basin,  and  worked 
perfectly  smooth  with  a wooden  spoon. 

We  have  before  remarked  on  the  importance  of  making  entries  the  means  of 
usmg  up  the  materials  that  have  been  left  from  the  previous  day.  One  very  useful 
form  is  that  of  salmi  of  game.  Too  often  the  remains  of  game  are  sent  up,  almost  as 
they  are,  cold  for  breakfast,  the  result  being  that  a large  portion  is  wasted,  the  bones 
being  almost  invariably  left  half  picked  on  the  plates,  while  the  gravy  that  was  on 
the  dish  with  the  hot  game  the  day  before,  and  into  which  what  may  be  termed 
almost  the  essence  of  the  bird  has  run,  is  very  probably  wasted  altogether. 
Suppose,  therefore,  some  remains  of  pheasants,  partridges,  or  indeed  any  other  kind 
of  game,  is  sent  down  from  dinner,  a most  delicious  entree  can  be  made  as  follows  : — - 
Cut  off  all  the  best  parts  of  the  meat,  such  as  the  wings,  legs,  breast,  &c.,  and  trim 
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them  neatly.  Should  it  be  found  that  there  is  not  quite  sufficient,  very  often  the  ad- 
dition of  a single  bird  more,  which  can  be  roasted  on  purpose,  will  complete  the  dish. 
Next  take  all  the  remains — the  carcasses,  trimmings,  &c. — and  put  them  on  to  boil 
gently  in  the  remains  of  the  gravy  that  was  served  with  the  game  the  day  before. 
After  these  bones  have  boiled  so  that  they  come  out  perfectly  dry,  send  the  gravy  and 
the  small  pieces  of  game  that  have  fallen  from  the  bones  in  it  through  a wu-e  sieve— 
this  will  have  the  effect  of  thickening  the  gravy,  and  also  of  imparting  to  it  a decidedly 
“ gamey  ” flavour.  Add  to  this  sauce — suppose  say  half  a pint  in  quantity,  or  a little 
more — about  a wine-glassful  of  sherry.  It  is  astonishing  how  this  glass  of  sherry 
helps  to  bring  about  a complete  alteration  of  flavour.  This  salmi  sauce  is  now 
complete,  and  the  joints  of  game  have  simply  to  be  warmed  up  in  it,  taking  care, 
if  the  game  was  sufficiently  cooked  on  the  first  day,  that  it  remains  on  the  fire  only 
sufficiently  long  to  warm  it  through  and  no  longer,  as  otherwise  the  game  would  get 
over-cooked,  and  become  hard  and  flavourless.  We  have  recommended  sherry  to  be 
added  to  the  sauce,  but  at  the  same  time  would  acknowledge  the  superior  qualities 
of  madeira  for  the  purpose.  Unfortunately,  madeira  has  of  late  years  been  rarely 
seen,  though  I believe  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  becoming  more  plentiful  in  a 
few  years’  time.  Madeira  can  now  be  bought  from  respectable  wine  merchants  at 
from  36s.  to  48s.  a dozen,  and  is  a far  cheaper  wine  in  quality  than  any  sherry 
that  can  be  bought  at  the  same  price.  Whenever  sherry  is  used  for  cooking 
purposes,  golden  sherry  is  better  than  a pale  dry  wine.  . 

One  most  important  point  in  the  serving  of  entrees  is  then-  appearance.  The 
cook  should  endeavour  to  please  the  eye  as  an  accessory  to  the  palate. 

I will  now  run  through  a few  of  the  most  common  faults  that  inexperienced  cooks 
exhibit  in  serving  various  entries.  One  very  common  one  is  putting  too  much  in 
one  dish.  The  quantity  should  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  dish.  Indeed,  I have 
seen  dishes  so  piled  up  that,  when  first  handed,  persons  have  had  considerab  e 
difficulty  in  avoiding  a sort  of  shower  of  pieces  on  their  plate.  This  is,  of  course, 
rare ; but  it  will  be  very  often  found  that  dishes  are  so  filled  that  any  attempt 
at  ornament  or  garnish  is  simply  impossible.  Another  equally  common  fault  is, 
that  when  any  entrees  are  served  that  require  gravy,  the  gravy  is  not  only  too 
thin  but  too  abundant.  With  regard  to  gravy  poured  round  entires  few  maxims 
can  be  better  for  the  cook  to  bear  in  mind  than— “ Little  and  good.  Perhaps 
few  dishes  would  better  test  a cook  than  hashed  venison,  made,  say,  from  the 
remains  of  a haunch,  and  as  the  same  remarks  would  equally  apply  to  hashed 

mutton,  a short  description  yvill  not  be  unpractical. 

We  all  know  that  generally  inartistic  dish  called  hashed  mutton,  once  the  scorn 
of  Mrs.  Gamp.  Certainly  a large  dish— large  enough  to  hold  a haunch— in  which 
thin  slices  of  mutton  float  in  an  ocean  of  thin  pale  giavy,  .mnoun  e y so  ei 
sippets  of  toast,  cut  in  the  old-fiishioned  wedge  pattern,  does  not  look  temptmg. 
Suppose,  however,  we  serve  hashed  venison  or  mutton,  nicely  oinamentet  in  a 
silver’  dish,  as  follows-premising  that,  should  you  not  possess  a silver  dish,  we 
would  recommend  an  ordinary  vegetable  dish  instead  :— First,  mu  . *e  some  go 
strong  gravy  with  a good  colour,  using  up  the  bone  of  the  joint  or  ie  pmpo.  t , 

get  I gravy  to  a good  coneietency,  like  that  of  double  cream,  dark  m »lonr.  a,rd 
thickened  -with  arrowroot  in  preference  to  brown  thickening^  «•  > 
up  the  meat,  take  care  to  avoid  pieces  of  skin  and  gristle,  and  also  avoid  l av in0 
thick  lumps  of  meat.  Warm  up  the  meat  in  this  gravy,  taking  care,  as  before, 
not  to  let  the  meat  remain  in  for  a longei  penou  uiau  j 
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Should  the  hash  be  venison,  a little  port  wine  and  red  currant  jolly  can  be  added 
•t0  the  o-ravy;  and  should  it  be  mutton,  one  or  two  onions  fried  soft  and  of  a nice 
brown  colour/and  a dessert-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  will  be  found  an  improve- 
ment Next,  take  the  dish,  and,  having  thoroughly  warmed  it,  pile  the  meat  up 
into  a pyramid  shape  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  leaving  the  border  of  it  as  bare 
as  possible  Pour  the  remainder  of  the  gravy  gently  over  the  piled-up  meat,  and 
place  round  the  edge,  instead  of  toast  sippets,  the  following  garnish  Stamp  out 
with  some  cutters  a few  pieces  of  stale  bread  into  the  shape  of  hearts,  and  fry  these 
pieces  a nice  bright  golden-brown  colour  in  some  lard.  Place  these  pieces  near 
each  other  round  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  and  place  one-choosing  the  best  looking- 
on  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  with  a small  silver  arrow  stuck  in  it.  Of  course  this 
method  of  preparing  the  hash  will  give  rather  more  trouble  than  the  ordinary 
inartistic  method,  but  then  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  two.  dishes 
more  than  repays  the  trouble  ; the  one,  in  fact,  is  an  entree,  and  the  other  a dish  only 
suitable  for  an  early  dinner  for  children,  and  which,  if  served  m the  kitchen  would 

too  often alas  for  human  nature ! — be  more  than  half  wasted.  Really , hashed 

mutton,  especially  the  remains  of  a haunch  or  saddle,  nicely  served  the  way  we  have 
described,  makes  an  entree  that  no  one  need  be  ashamed  of  sending  to  table. 

Small  crayfish  make  one  of  the  very  nicest-looking  garnishes.  If  the  entree, 
therefore,  was  hashed  venison,  a small  crayfish  could  be  placed  at  the  four  comers, 
of  the  dish,  and  a small  one  on  the  top  of  the  pyramid.  To  ornament  hashed 
mutton  with  crayfish  would,  I think,  be  going  a little  too  far. 

We  will  now  take  another  form  of  ornamenting  entrees,  viz.,  fried  parsley. 
Probably  cooks  are  more  indebted  to  parsley  than  to  anything  else  for  orna- 
menting their  dishes.  The  great  secret  of  fried  parsley  is,  first,  it  must  be  fresh- 
cut  double  parsley,  and  rather  dark  in  colour ; secondly,  it  must  be  perfectly  dry 
before  it  is  fried.  Again,  the  fat  must  be  boiling,  and  the  greatest  care  exercised  in 
draining  the  parsley  so  as  not  to  break  it  more  than  possible.  The  best  method  of 
frying  parsley  is  in  a little  wire  basket  in  a small  deep  stewpan.  This  basket  can 
be  easily  made  at  home  out  of  two-pennyworth  of  wire,  by  a veiy  little  exercise 
of  ingenuity.  The  advantage  of  the  basket  is  that  it  can  be  fitted  to  the  stew- 
pan,  and  the  parsley  can  be  lifted  out  bodily,  thereby  rendering  the  risk  of 
breaking  very  small. 

Pried  parsley  can  be  used  to  ornament  or  garnish  various  kinds  of  patties,, 
the  dark  green  contrasting  well  with  the  light-brown  pastiy.  Fried  parsley 
should  also  be  served  with  kromeskies,  croquettes,  fried  sweetbreads,  fried  oysters,, 
lobster  cutlets,  and  a variety  of  other  light  entries. 

To  continue  the  idea  of  entries  made  from  remains  of  joints,  we  will  next 
consider  the  number  of  nice  dishes  made  from  boiled  turkey,  boiled  fowl,  etc. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  dinner  has  consisted  of  one  of  these,  with  that  very 
usual  accompaniment — a boiled  tongue.  An  exceedingly  pretty-looking  entree  can 
be  made  as  follows  : — Cut  off  the  best  pieces  of  the  white  meat  that  has  been 
left,  and  make  a strong  white  stock  with  the  bones,  which  may  be  thickened  with 
a little  white  roux,  and,  if  possible,  two  or  three-pennyworth  of  cream.  Warm  up 
the  meat  in  some  of  this  sauce,  and  pile  it  up  as  before  in  a pyramid  shape  on 
the  dish,  and  pour  the  remainder  of  the  thick  white  sauce  over  it,  the  sauce  being 
made  sufficiently  thick  to  what  is  called  “ mask  ” the  surface.  Sprinkle  over  this 
white  pyramid,  sparingly  and  lightly,  a little  rather  coarsely  chopped  dark-green 
parsley,  and  ornament  the  base  of  the  pyramid  as  follows  : — In  cutting  up  the 
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turkey,  stamp  out  some  thin  pieces  of  white  meat  into  the  shape  of  cocks’-combs, 
or  some  such  pattern,  with  a crimped  edge.  Also  cut  some  thin  slices  of  the  red 
tongue,  and  stamp  these  out  in  the  same  pattern.  Warm  up  these  slices  of  white 
meat  and  red  tongue  in  a little  hot  clear  stock,  and  place  these  slices  round  the  dish 
at  the  base  of  the  pyramid  of  meat,  alternately  red  and  white,  having,  of  course, 
the  crimped  edge  outwards.  A single  small  crayfish  on  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  or 
a little  sprig  of  parsley,  will  complete  the  dish.  This  entree,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  is,  in  addition  to  being  a really  handsome  dish,  a most  economical  one,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cream— which  is  not  absolutely  necessary  everything  is 
used  up,  the  bones  forming  sauce  instead  of  being  left  on  the  plates  and  giien 
to  the  dog  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Of  course  this  dish  will  be  vastly  improved 
by  the  addition  of  button-mushrooms  and  slices  of  truffle.  When  truffles  are  use  > 
the  alternate  slices  of  black,  red,  and  white  look  extremely  nice ; or  should  the 
truffle  be  in  small  quantities,  little  pieces  can  be  reserved  to  dot  the  stamped  frill  o 
the  white  meat— a small  piece  in  the  centre  of  each  round.  < 

In  all  dishes  that  have  vegetables  served  with  them,  much  may  oe  done  to 
improve  their  appearance  by  having  some  at  least  of  the  vegetables  stamped  of  a 
nice  pattern;  even  in  large  dishes  that  do  not  come  under  the  heading  of  entrees, 
boded  turnips  and  boiled  carrots  always  look  better  if  roughly  shaped  like  pears 
and  so  cut  that  they  will  stand  upright.  When  placed  alternately  round  a boded 
leg  or  neck  of  mutton,  over  which  some  caper  sauce  has  been  poured,  the  geneia 
appearance  of  the  dish  is  far  superior  to  what  it  would  be  if  simply  cut  carrots 
and  turnips  are  placed  on  liap-hazard. 

To  teach  even  the  elementary  principles  of  making  dishes  look  elegant  is, 
we  fear,  a task  beyond  the  power  of  mere  words.  Some  persons  have  naturally 
taste,  and  others  have  not.  The  cook  who  wdl  go  out  on  Sunday  afternoon  m a 
pink  bonnet  with  a blue  parasol  wdl  never  learn  so  to  arrange  colours  in  garnis  mg 
a dish  as  to  really  attract  the  eye.  We  will,  however,  give  a few  hints  to  those 
and  we  are  glad  to  say  they  are  many— who  seem  to  possess  the  power  of  using 

garnishes  when  they  have  them.  , , , 

First,  much  may  be  done  with  artificial  flowers  cut  from  turnips  or  beetroots. 

For  instance,  a tongue  glased,  with  a paper  frill  round  the  root  and  a nicely-cut 
flower  made  from  a turnip,  and  just  tinged  with  cochineal  m imitation  of  a camelin, 
placed  on  the  top,  always  looks  an  exceedingly  handsome  dish  The  turnip  flowei 
should  be  stuck  on  to  a small  stick  of  wood,  and  a couple  of  WJ^vestl«l  on 
to  the  stick  with  it.  This  method  of  ornamenting  dishes,  though  old-fashioned, 

* bin 'i'mf  ii. 'tries  and  hot  dishes  of  every  description  the  following  garnishes  will 
be  found  especially  useful  :-Fried  croutons  of  bread  cut  into  the  shape i of 
stars,  and  fried  a golden-brown  colour;  button-mushrooms  glazed,  i.e.,  smdl  button- 
mushrooms  that  have  had  some  bright  glare  bn, shed  over  them ; pieces  of  wtate Amkeu 
or  turkey  placed  alternately  with  pieces  of  red  tongue,  each  piece  being  cut  into  some 
pattern  with  a cutter;  stamped  pieces  of  vegetables,  such  as  carrot,  turn*,  paruup, 
artichoke,  or  even  the  root  of  a French  artichoke ; fried  parsley  “ 
whole  truffles  or  truffles  cut  ill  slices  or  patterns ; cocks  -combs,  ploy  l oy.  > 

fish  prawns,  stoned  olives  ; occasionally,  even,  small  slices  of  gherkins  or  the  skm  of  a 
“u  For  instance,  take  tiie  case  of  a filleted  sole  ala  maitre  d'Mtel.  Place  the  slices  ot 
oiled  grilled  sole  on  end  in  a silver  dish,  pour  a thick  white  sauce  over  t eup  made 
by  boilhiv  the  bones  of  the  sole  in  a little  milk,  tluckemng  it  with  a little  white 
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_nv  , seasonin-  Avith  a little  salt  and  pepper.  Pass  this  sauce  through  a tarns 
to  render  it  smooth,  and  take  care  that  it  is  nice  and  thick.  Now  place  alternate  y 
on  the  top  of  each  little  roll  of  fish  a small  piece-say  the  size  of  the  thumb-nail  of 
the  brcdit-red  skin  of  a chilli,  and  a slice  of  the  bright  outside  of  a green  ghei  bin  i 
the  skin  of  a green  chilli.  What  a wonderful  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the 
dish  ' Yet  recollect  the  extra  cost  is  next  to  nothing,  and  the  whole  cost  of  e 
dish  less  than  a plain  fried  sole  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs  with  melted  butter. 

It  is  in  garnishing  cold  dishes,  however,  that  the  greatest  effect  m appearance  is 
generally  produced.  For  instance,  a ham  plain  boded,  and  one  glazed  and  orna- 
mented with  a border  of  what  looks  like  butter,  what  a contrast ! Y et  tins  border  can 
be  easily  made  ivith  a little  practice.  We  will  describe  how  to  make  a ham  look  nice, 
and  wdl  first  suppose  the  ham  boiled  sufficiently,  and  allowed  to  get  cold  m the  water 
in  which  it  was  boiled,  in  order  that  the  jelly,  that  gives  a ham  such  a delicious 
flavour  may  get  cold  in  the  ham  itself,  instead  of  running  out  into  the  dish,  as  it 
would  do  had  the  ham  been  taken  out  of  the  liquor.  Next  we  will  suppose  some 
nice  bright  glaze  has  been  placed  over  the  surface  of  the  ham  Anth  a brush  till  it 
resembles  in  appearance  a new  mahogany  dining-table.  Next,  how  are  we  to  make 
the  bright  trellis-work  to  go  round  the  ham.  First,  take  some  plain  white  lard  and 
melt  it,  and,  if  it  be  Avinter  time,  add  to  it  a little  plain  salad  oil,  in  oicei  to 
make  the  mixture  thinner  Avhen  cold.  Now  take  an  ordinary  sheet  of  common 
notepaper,  and  roll  it  into  the  shape  of  a cone  ; take  the  point  of  the  cone 
between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  pour  some  of  the  melted 
lard,  or  mixed  lard  and  oil,  into  the  cone,  and  so  hold  the  point  that  the  lard  aviII 
run  out  in  a thin  stream  at  the  end  at  Avill ; i.e.,  so  hold  it  that  you  can  regulate 
.the  thickness  of  the  stream  or  stop  it  altogether.  It  is  now  evident  that  you  can 
.Avrite  or  even  draw  Avith  this  cone,  as  with  a soft  pen,  making  at  will  thick  strokes 
or  fine  strokes.  Of  course  to  do  it  well  a person  must  first  be  a good  writer  or 
draAver,  and  then  have  a considerable  amount  of  practice.  A very  little  practice, 
however,  will  be  sufficient  to  put  a plain  ornamental  border  round  a ham.  My  own 
experience  is  as  folloAvs.  I practised  on  a clean,  black,  shiny  tea-tray,  as  then  the- 
lard,  Avhich  of  course  hardens  as  it  falls,  could  be  scraped  up  Avith  a knife  (an  ivory 
paper  knife  is  best),  re-melted,  and  really  used  for  the  ham. 

On  the  occasion  of  a birthday  or  Christmas-time,  a suitable  device,  such  as 
“ Many  happy  returns  of  the  day,”  or  “ A Merry  Christmas,”  can  be  written  in  the 
centre  of  the  ham,  and  a border  placed  round  the  edge.  A paper  frill  tied  on  to 
the  bone,  and  plenty  of  fresh  parsley  round  the  dish,  Avill  always  ensure  an  inviting 
appearance. 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  useful  garnishes  for  cold  dishes  is  beetroot, 
especially  for  any  white  kind  of  dishes.  Take,  for  instance,  that  exceedingly  hand- 
some dish  when  properly  prepared — a salad  mayonnaise.  First  prepare  the  sauce, 
taking  care  to  make  it  sufficiently  thick,  so  that  it  can  be  used  to  mask  or  cover  an 
uneven  surface.  It  will  be  found  best,  in  making  mayonnaise  sauce,  to  commence  by 
adding  the  oil  drop  by  drop  on  the  yolk  or  yolks  of  eggs  alone ; do  not  put  in  the  pepper 
and  salt  or  vinegar  till  after  it  has  got  quite  thick.  Indeed,  it  Avill  be  generally 
found  best  in  making  an  ornamental  salad  of  any  description  to  reserve  the  pepper 
and  salt  till  the  whole  salad  is  mixed  up  together.  Having,  by  beating  the  oil  and 
egg  well  together,  got  the  sauce  as  thick  almost  as  butter  in  summer  time,  arrange 
the  salad  as  folloAvs  : — First  pile  the  lettuce-leaves  into  a pyramid  shape,  Avith  the  cut 
lobster  inside,  supposing  the  salad  to  be  a lobster  one  : if  you  have  a lettuce  Avith  a 
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good  round  heart  to  it,  reserve  the  heart,  cutting  the  stalk  flat,  so  as  to  make  it 
stand  upright.  This  heart,  if  you  like,  can  be  placed  on  the  top  as  an  ornament,  as 
it  is  <n-een,  or  can  itself  be  masked  over  with  mayonnaise  sauce.  Next  cover  the 
pyramid  completely  over  with  the  mayonnaise  sauce,  and  place  the  heart  of  the 
lettuce,  also  covered,  we  will  suppose,  on  the  top  of  the  pyramid.  Next  arrange 
the  small  red  legs  of  the  lobster  round  the  base  of  the  pyramid  as  garnish.  Next 
take  some  coarsely-chopped  parsley,  and  place  little  specks  of  green  alternately 
with  little  specks  of  lobster  coral  over  the  white  pyramid,  the  distance  between 
these  briglit-green  and  red  spots  being  about  half  an  inch.  Place  also  a few 
bright-green  capers  on  the  top  and  round  the  base  of  the  pyramid.  Inside  the 
bend  of  the  legs  should  be  placed  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  in  quarters,  stoned  olives, 
filleted  and  washed  anchovies,  and  a few  capers.  Should  you  have  a good-sized 
silver  dish,  place,  if  possible,  a small  red  crayfish  in  each  corner,  with  its  small 
claws  stretched  out.  There  are  few  dishes  that  repay  the  trouble  of  ornamenting 
more  than  lobster  salads,  especially  for  occasions  such  as  wedding  breakfasts  or 
suppers.  When  you  have  a lobster  salad,  the  red  beetroot  garnish  is  unnecessary. 
But  suppose  the  salad  mayonnaise  is  a salmon  mayonnaise,  or  a chicken  or  turbot 
mayonnaise,  beetroot  will  here  take  the  place  of  the  red  lobster  legs  and  the  red 
coral.  Red  strips  of  beetroot  can  be  placed  in  a sort  of  trellis-work  round  the  base 
of  the  salad,  and  small  specks  of  red  beetroot  can  be  placed  on  the  white  sauce 

alternately  with  the  specks  of  green  parsley. 

One  very  pretty  garnish  for  cold  dishes  is  aspic  jelly.  Make  some  good  aspic 
jelly  according  to  the  recipe  given  on  page  36,  and  pour  it  when  liquid  into  a large 
dish.  Reserve  a little  of  the  jelly,  and  add  to  it  a few  drops  of  cochineal,  which 
will  make  the  jelly  a bright  red  • pour  this  also  into  a similar-shaped  dish,  and  allow 
the  jelly  to  get  cold.  You  can  now'  cut  this  jelly  into  any  shape  you  may 
wish— a diamond  pattern  is  as  good  as  any— as  the  jelly  will  settle  on  the  dish, 
which  should  have  been  filled  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  You  will  conse- 
quently have  alternate  pieces  of  a bright  pale  yellow  and  bright  red  to  place  round 
any  dish  you  may  wish,  such  as  cold  chicken  cutlets.  Again,  the  trimmings  of  the 
jelly  can  be  beaten  up  with  two  forks,  and  be  piled  up  as  a sort  of  glittering  heap 

in  the  middle  of  any  dish.  ... 

Of  course  the  simplest  and  most  useful  of  all  garnishes  is  plain  green  parsley, 
and  you  can  generally  tell  by  simply  watching  how  a cook  will  send  to  table  a 
common  dish,  like  a cold  roast  fowl,  whether  she  is  possessed  of  any  taste  or  not 
A cold  roast  turkey  glazed  and  sent  to  table  tastefully  decorated  with  parsley  is 
always  a handsome  dish. 

One  very  common  form  of  handsome  dishes  is  cold  turkey  01  c ic  en,  nec , 
&c.,  dressed  with  forcemeat,  but  modelled  the  shape,  say,  of  a boar’s  head  or  a swan. 
These  dishes  are  made  by  means  of  copper  moulds,  tinned  inside,  and  w nc  are 
rather  expensive  to  buy.  The  meat  is  placed  in  the  mould  warm,  and  mixed  with 
a strong  stock,  which  being  a jelly  when  cold  causes  all  the  meat  to  adhere  together  , 
some  liquid  strong  stock  can  also' be  poured  in  after  the  mould  has  been  shut  together. 
On  turning  out,  of  course,  the  shape  is  perfect,  so  far  as  the  mould  itso  is , 1 maj 
occasionally,  however,  require  a little  trimming.  This  moulded  dish  now  requires 
glazing.  Suppose,  for  instance,  it  is  a boar’s  head.  Get  some  very  strong  dark 
but  bright  glaze ; keep  the  glaze  in  a little  basin,  dissolved,  placed  m a larg 
basin  into  which  some  boiling  water  has  been  poured.  In  fact,  ea  e » 
iust  like  what  it  so  much  resembles-glue.  By  means  of- two  artificial  eyes,  mid 
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the  kernels  of  two  brazil  nuts  stuck  in  for  tusks,  the  resemblance  becomes  veiy 
perfect.  Should  the  model  be  a swan,  a real  swan’s  head  is  generally  placed  on  the 
ton,  and  joined  to  the  mould  by  means  of  a wire.  If  the  mould  be  a pheasant,  the 
head  of  the  pheasant  can  be  affixed,  and  wings  with  the  feathers  on  placed  each 
side,  while  the  long  tail-feathers  are  stuck  in  to  represent  the  tail. 

SWEETS. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  general  principles  of  cooking  to  be  observed  in 
the  preparation  of  that  large  class  of  dishes  that  come  generally  under  the  name  of 
sweets,  and  will  commence  with  that  division  of  which  eggs  may  be  considered  as 
the  basis,  such  as  rich  light  puddings,  omelets,  and  souffles.  Now,  as  the  latter  of 
these  best  illustrate  the  principles  of  cookery,  we  will  commence  with  a short 
account  of  souffles  in  general.  The  chief  point  in  regard  to  souffles  is  of  course  the 
lightness,  and  the  lighter  the  souffle  the  better  the  cook.  The  whole  secret  of  the 
lightness  of  a souffle  is  the  amount  of  pains  taken  in  beating  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
to  a stiff  froth.  By  this  means,  when  the  beaten  whites  are  added  to  the  batter,  the 
whole  mass  contains  an  almost  infinite  number  of  air  bubbles,  that  expand  with 
the  heat,  and  cause  the  whole  to  rise.  Consequently,  the  greatest  expedition  should 
be  used  in  sending  the  souffle  to  table,  for  of  course  as  it  cools  these  bubbles 
contract,  and  the  souffle,  which  probably  on  leaving  the  oven  was  an  inch  or 
more  above  the  souffle-pan,  sinks  to  an  inch  below  it  on  reaching  the  dining-room 
door.  Souffles  can  be  flavoured  with  cheese  or  even  game.  Small  souffles  made 
from  the  remains  of  woodcock  or  grouse  are  exceedingly  nice,  but  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  rubbing  the  flesh  through  the  wire  sieve  so  as  to  ensure  the 
meat  being,  so  to  speak,  pulverised.  Another  great  secret  of  having  successful 
■omelets  is  to  have  perfectly  fresh  eggs. 

A great  deal  of  what  may  be  called  second-class  cakes  are  made  from  stale 
eggs,  the  bakers  often  buying  stale  eggs— or,  as  they  more  delicately  call  them, 
“ spot  eggs  ” — for  the  purpose.  These  eggs,  when  held  up  to  the  light,  will  be 
seen  to  have  a black  spot  in  them,  showing  that  they  are  bad.  However,  by 
breaking  the  egg  very  carefully,  and  pouring  off  the  best  part  and  reserving  the 
black  spot,  the  egg  can  be  used  for  making  cakes.  This  black  spot  and  a little 
of  the  egg  adhering  to  it  is  of  course  thrown  away,  the  smell  of  the  black  spot 
being  exceedingly  offensive,  as  it  emits  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

In  breaking  eggs  for  any  purpose,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
even  with  the  greatest  care  bad  eggs  will  occasionally  make  their  appearance ; even 
when  eggs  are  taken  fresh  from  the  nest,  sometimes  an  old  egg,  that  may  have 
been  overlooked  for  months,  will  by  accident  get  mixed  with  the  new.  Conse- 
quently, always  break  each  egg  separately,  or  you  will  run  the  risk  of  having  one 
bad  egg  spoil  the  whole  lot. 

In  making  an  ordinary  omelet,  of  course  the  eggs  are  all  beaten  up  together, 
yolks  and  whites,  still,  if  you  want  a light  omelet,  the  eggs  should  be  beaten  up  till 
they  froth.  In  breaking  the  eggs,  avoid  what  cooks  call  “ watery  eggs  ; ” what  I 
mean  Is,  the  white  of  an  egg,  to  make  a good  omelet,  should  be  of  the  consistency 
of  a jelly-fish,  and  not  look  thin  and  run  away  from  the  yolk. 

The  butter  in  the  omelet-pan  on  the  fire  should  also  be  frothed  before  the 
eggs  arc  added,  and  the  cook  should  stir  quickly  and  scrape  as  fast  as  she  can  the 
whole  of  the  bottom  of  the  omelet-pan  till  the  eggs  and  butter  begin  to  set. 
The  omelet-pan  should  then  be  withdrawn  a little  from  the  fire,  the  omelet  shaped 
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with  the  spoon  ; aiul  in  the  case  of  a savoury  omelet,  the  omelet-pan  should  oe  tilted 
in  front  of  an  open  tire,  or  have  a good  hot  salamander  held  over  it — this  will 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  omelet  rise,  and  consequently  of  being  lighter,  as 
well  as  slightly  browning  the  surface.  If  gravy  is  served  with  a savoury  omelet, 
pour  it  round  the  omelet,  and  not  over  it.  For  a sweet  omelet,  always  have  some 

white  powdered  sugar  to  shake  over  the  top. 

It  is  a somewhat  open  question  as  to  whether  it  is  advisable  to  mix  milk 
with  the  eggs  in  making  omelets.  As  a rule,  the  French  do  not  add  milk,  and  it 
will  generally  be  noticed  that  omelets  abroad  are  more  yellow  and  streaky  than 
in  England,  where  it  is  a very  common  custom  to  add  about  a couple  of  table- 
spoonfuls of  milk  to  every  three  or  four  eggs  used.  When  milk  is  used,  the 
omelet  takes  a rather  longer  time  to  set  than  when  the  eggs  are  used  by 
tliGinsGlvcs. 

The  greatest  difficulty  cooks  experience  in  making  omelets  is  to  avoid  burning 
them.  The  fire  should  be  fierce,  but  the  omelet-pan  should  be  withdrawn  directly 
the  omelet  sets.  The  stirring  process  should  also  be  kept  up  very  briskly. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  management  of  eggs,  we  may  next  take  that  very 
common  English  dish— custard.  Now,  just  as  the  principle  of  making  good  omelets 
was  to  get  the  eggs  set  without  having  them  burnt,  so  may  the  secret  of  successful 
custard-making  be  said  to  consist  in  getting  the  eggs  to  thicken  without  getting  set 
The  chief  point  in  making  custard,  or  any  form  of  liquid  whose  consistency 
depends  upon  heated  eggs,  is  to  know  when  to  stop  short  of  the - boihng ; P°“ ‘ • 

In  making  custard,  it  will  always  be  found  most  economical  to  use  the  yolks 
only  The  whites  of  the  eggs  add  nothing  to  the  flavour  or  excellence  of  the 
custard  and  yet  are  invaluable  to  the  cook  for  a variety  of  purposes,  from  cleaiine 
soups  to  garnishing  sweets-the  latter  being  a point  on  which  we  shall  touch  on 

"hi  method1'  of  making  custard  is  to  first  flavour  the  milk,  if  bay-leaves 
are  used  by  boiling  the  bay-leaves  in  the  milk  previous  to  adding  the  yolks  of 
ecrs.  When,  however,  the  yolks  of  eggs  are  added,  let  the  mixture,  the  ’ 
su°ar,  and  yolks,  be  placed  in  a jug,  and  the  jug  placed  m * 

water  The  cold  jug  will,  of  course,  take  the  water  immediately  off  the  boil. 
Keenstirrnm  the  jug  till  the  custard  begins  to  thicken;  when  nearly  siifficientlj 
!hick  take  the  jug  out  of  the  boiling  water  and  plunge  it  into  some  cold  water, 
but  still  continue  the  stirring  for  some  time  By  this  mean* : aU  fea^  of  cur 
will  be  done  away  with.  Should  the  custard  be  flavoured  with  that  most  delicious 
^essences— essence  of  vanilla-the  vanilla  should  be  added  when  the  custard  is 

milk  for  a longer  period  to  impart  whatever  of  flavour  is  le  t m 

the  stick  vanilla  will  be  found  to  be  far  superior  to  the  ' of  ^ b 

bottles ; indeed,  the  latter  varies  so  much  m quality  that  it  is  impose. 

"i"eeSda  r^r;&yr°thr8urfMe  * *. «— * «« 

it  is  sent  to  table. 
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In  all  departments  of  cooking  probably  that  one  comprised  under  the  general 
name  of  “ sweets  ” gives  the  greatest  range  wherein  the  real  artist  can  exercise  his 
skill.  We  will  not  now  enter  into  the  unpractical  subject  of  describing  how  to  build 
those  magnificent  but  useless  temples  of  barley  sugar,  &c.,  that  figure  at  wedding 
breakfasts  and  great  suppers,  but  will  enter  into  the  far  more  practical  details  of  the 
general  principles  of  making  sweets  look  nice.  As  a rule,  sweets  are  so  ornamental 
in  themselves  that  they  do  not  require  what  may  be  generally  called  garnish.  . For 
instance,  a jelly  or  a mould  of  blancmange  is  so  pretty  in  itself  that,  provided  it  be 
bright,  and  put  into  either  an  equally  bright  cut  glass  dish  or  a silver  one,  it  requires 
nothing  beyond.  Occasionally,  indeed,  little  pieces  of  cut  lemon  may  be  placed 
round  "the  edge  of  the  dish ; but  this  is  not  necessary,  unless  the  dish  be  rather  toe- 
large  for  the  mould,  in  which  case  the  cut  lemon  will  cause  it  to  look  less  bare. 

°The  great  secret  of  making  jellies  bright  is  taking  pains  in  the  clearing. 
Patience  and  cleanliness  are  indispensable  j also  bear  in  mind  that  jelly-bags  should 
never  be  washed  in  soap  and  water.  They  should,  after  being  used,  be  simply  linsed 
and  re-rinsed  in  boiling  water  and  wrung  out. 

One  important  point  in  making  sweets  look  nice  is  to  exercise  some  little  taste 
in  colouring.  "We  will  suppose,  for  mstance,  that  there  are  two  moulds  in  the 
house : the  top  of  one  is  in  the  very  common  shape  of  a bunch  of  grapes,  and  the 
other  the  almost  equally  common  shape  of  a cucumber.  Now  it  is  at  once  obvious 
that  the  cucumber  should  be  coloured  green  and  the  grapes  red.  Suppose,  therefore, 
two  moulds  are  being  made  of,  say,  blancmange.  The  green  cucumber  and  the  red 
grapes  on  the  white  base  will  form  two  very  pretty  dishes.  Unless,  however, 
the  tops  are  done  carefully,  the  dish  will  present  a very  poor  appearance — indeed,  in 
all  ornamenting,  unless  the  decoration  be  done  neatly,  it  had  far  better  not  be  done 
at  all.  Slovenly  ornament  in  dishes  corresponds  to  dirty  finery  in  ordinary  dress. 

We  will  suppose,  therefore,  the  blancmange  ready  made  and  in  a liquid  state 
ready  to  be  poured  into  the  moulds.  First  pour  just  sufficient  water  into  each 
mould  to  fill  up  the  shape  of  the  bunch  of  grapes  and  the  cucumber.  Pour  this  back 
again  into  two  glasses — claret  glasses  are  best — and  notice  the  exact  quantity  required 
for  each.  Then  fill  the  glass  with  the  warm  blancmange  to  exactly  the  same  spot. 
Pour  in  the  colouring  matter,  which  will  of  course  be  cochineal  for  the  grapes  and 
spinach-juice  for  the  cucumber.  As  only  a few  drops  of  cochineal  are  required, 
will  not  matter  adding  such  a small  quantity,  but  whenever  colouring  matter  is  used 
in  which  more  than  a few  drops  are  required  allowance  should  be  made,  or  too  much, 
will  be  poured  into  the  shape.  When  the  exact  quantity  is  coloured,  pour  it  into  ths 
shape,  and  let  it  set  quite  firm  before  any  more  is  poured  into  the  mould,  If  possible,  set 
the  mould  in  some  chop|  ed  ice,  which  will  cause  such  a small  quantity  to  set  almost 
immediately.  When  the  shape  is  quite  set,  add  the  remainder  of  the  blancmange — 
only  be  careful  how  you  fill  the  mould.  If,  for  instance,  you  simply  pour  the  blanc- 
mange in,  especially  if  it  is  lukewarm,  the  fresh  quantity  will  partially  re-dissolve 
what  has  been  set  in  the  shape,  and  the  white  and  red  or  white  and  green,  as  the 
case  may  be,  will  run  into  one  another,  and  the  effect  will  be  quite  spoilt.  The  best 
method  of  filling  up  the  moulds  is  first  to  wait  till  the  blancmange  is  nearly  cold— of 
course  avoiding  waiting  too  long,  as  it  would  then  set  in  the  basin.  Then  take 
a spoon,  and  pour  the  first  part  into  the  mould  a spoonful  at  a time ; this  will  settle 
gently  down  over  the  coloured  part,  but  will  not  mix.  After  the  mould  has  been  filled 
Ly  this  means,  say  an  inch  deep,  the  whole  may  bo  gently  poured  in,  taking  care  to 
poui  veiy  slowly,  and  to  keep  the  vessel  from  which  the  blancmange  is  poured  as 
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close  as  possible  to  the  mould,  for  if  it  be  poured  in  a manner  corresponding  to 
frothing  beer  up  in  a glass  it  will  probably  break  the  coloured  shape. 

There  is  a great  art  in  turning  out  jellies  from  moulds.  Of  course,  a very  stiff 
jelly  is  easily  turned  out,  but  then  stiff  jelly  is  never  good.  The  best  moulds  for 
jellies  are  copper  ones  tinned  inside.  The  mould,  after  being  taken  out  of  the  ice, 
should  be  placed  for  a few  seconds  in  lukewarm  water;  the  dish  into  which  the  jelly 
is  coino-  to  be  turned  should  be  placed  upside  down,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  mou 
comes  "exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  dish  ; the  two  should  be  quickly  turned  over 
together,  and  very  often  the  jelly  will  at  once  slip  of  its  own  accord.  lien  le 
mould  is  first  raised  it  should  be  only  lifted  an  eighth  of  an  inch  ; should  the  je  y 
have  slipped  all  round,  the  mould  can  be  slowly  raised ; should,  however,  the  jelly 
have  slipped  only  on  one  side,  instantly  put  the  mould  close  on  to  the  dish  again. 
One  very  good  way  of  causing  the  jelly  to  slip  is  to  take  the  dish  and  mould  in  bo 
hands,  keeping  the  mould  firmly  touching  the  dish,  and  raise  the  hands  high  in  the 
air  the  mould  being  upright.  Then  suddenly  bring  the  dish  downwards  with  a jerk, 
Zk  X « short  when  the  hands  are  lowered.  The  jelly  itself,  having  o courte 
acquired  a momentum  downwards,  will  have  a tendency  to  go  lower,  and  will  often 
means  slip  from  the  mould  into  the  plate.  Indeed,  *»»««*.£» 
requires  a certain  amount  of  pluck : a nervous  cook  is  far  more  apt  to  fail  than  a 
strong-minded  one.  Some  persons  think  that  shaking  and  patting  the  mould  assists , 
vt^  often,  however,  this  patting  results  in  breaking.  When  earthenware  monies 
are  used  it  is  no  use  plunging  them  into  warm  water.  Earthenware  conveys  heat  so 
slowly  that  the  result  would  he  either  to  convey  so  little  heat  that  no  efferts^aM 
is  produced,  or  so  much  that  all  the  outside  of  the  mould  will  run  In  t g 
anything  out  of  an  earthenware  mould  the  only  way  is  to  jerk  it  out  as  we  have 
described.  If  the  substance  inside  the  mould  is  firmly  set,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
see  how  far  it  can  be  eased  round  the  edge  by  pulling  gently  with  the  tips  of  t le 
Sneers  The  substance  is  elastic,  and  will  adhere  together,  and  can  be  pulled  fi 
the°ed«e  of  the  mould  all  round,  after  which  it  will  of  course  turn  out  easily. 

Wlfen  copper  moulds  are  used  for  jellies  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in 
dipping  them  into  lukewarm  water,  first,  that  the  water  be  not  too  warm,  M h 
2 the  mould  does  not  remain  in  too  long.  Of  course  the  effect  is  to  very 
2%  dissolve  the  outside  rim-only  the  rim-so  that  the  jelly  will  have  a less 

ing  sweets  is  whipped  cream 
of  egg.  Of5  course  whipped  cream  is  in 

egg  can,  however,  be  use  as  a c nap  s by  (soaking  utafias  and  macaroons 

“Sis  of  for  ordinary  purposes  shorty  and  brandy  are  used 

“Mi  Jr  the  trifie  is  generally  best 

as  by  keeping  a few  hours  it  gets  firmer  froth  with  say  a pint  of  fresh 

by  miring  the  whites  of  eggs  beaten  up  mtoartfl  f * md  about 

cream  to  two  whites,  three  ounces  of powtaed “d  TUe  whole  should  be 

a wine-glassful  of  some  neb  sherry— the  sweetei  the  be 

beaten  up  into  a stiff  froth,  the  froth  of  course  being  sknnmte ‘ °f  ““ tZ 
sufficient  rises,  and  should  be  placed  gently  into  a sieve  p acet  . 

2m,  *a.  will  be  found  to  drop  from  the  froth, 

the  basin,  the  beating  or  whisking  process  being  continue  ^ exoeedinJy 

This  froth  can  be  made  the  day  before  it  is  wanted,  and  wi 
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useful  garnish  for  all  sorts  of  dishes  besides  the  trifle,  as  it  is  always  easy  to  make 
more  than  is  quite  necessary  for  this  elegant  centre  dish. 

For  instance,  take  that  nice  but  somewhat  inelegant  dish  stewed  Norman  y 
pippins  Let  the  pippins  be  placed  in  a glass  dish  surrounded  by  their  juice 
which  can  be  coloured  red  by  a little  cochineal.  Then  take  about  a tea-spoonful  of 
the  whip  we  have  mentioned,  and  pile  it  up  on  the  top  of  each  pippin,  and  take  a very 
few  of  those  tiny  little  sweetmeats  called  hundreds  and  thousands,  and  sprinkle  them 
over  the  whip  lightly  so  that  they  stick  to  it,  and  observe  what  a wonderful  change 
will  take  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  dish.  The  hundreds  and  thousands  should 
not  be  added  till  the  last  moment,  as  they  get  dissolved  in  the  whip. 

One  very  useful  method  of  ornamenting  dishes  and  particular  cakes  is  what  is 
known  as  icing.  We  all  know  how  very  handsome,  and  at  the  same  time  how 
exceedingly  rich,  indigestible,  and  expensive,  a wedding  cake  is.  We  will,  however, 
take  the°simple  case  of  a child’s  birthday,  and,  naturally,  a cake  at  tea  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  day’s  festivities.  What  parents  should  endeavour  to  do  is  as  much 
as  possible  to  please  their  children,  but  never  at  the  expense  of  their  health.  . Now 
a simple,  plain  cake  can  be  bought,  or  made  at  home ; but  what  a difference  if  this 
simple,  wholesome  cake  is  iced  over!  and,  after  all,  what  is  icing1?  Nothing  but 
sugar  and  white  of  eggs ; and  sugar  being  rather  good  for  children  in  moderation  than 
otherwise,  when  the  icing  for  the  cake  is  home-made,  and  consequently  unadulterated, 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  the  children  eating  it. 

Icing  for  cakes  can  also  be  made  into  ornamental  buttons,  white  and  pink,  by 
baking  the  icing  on  a sheet  of  paper,  the  pink  buttons  of  course  being  colouied  with 
cochineal.  Icing  is  easily  made  as  follows : — Take,  say  for  a good  large  quantity, 
six  whites  of  eggs,  and  place  them  in  a large  basin,  and  have  ready  about  a pound 
and  a half  of  very  finely  powdered  and  sifted  white  sugar.  Mix  these  well  together 
with  a large  wooden  spoon,  adding  the  sugar  gradually,  occasionally  squeezing 
in  a little  of  the  juice  of  a fresh  and  rather  green  or  acid  lemon.  This  must  be 
worked  together  with  the  spoon,  and  sufficient  sugar  added  till  the  whole  mass 
becomes  a thick,  but  at  the  same  time  liquid,  and  somewhat  shiny  substance.  Of 
course  the  purity  of  the  white  is  of  great  importance,  and,  consequently,  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  sugar,  which  should  be  the  whitest  that  can  be 
obtained.  This  icing  can  be  now  spread  over  any  cake,  and  one  of  the  best  spreaders 
will  be  found  to  be  an  ordinary  broad  ivory  paper  knife.  Place  a large  sheet  of 
white  paper  over  the  cake  to  keep  off  the  dust,  and  place  it  in  a warm  place  to  dry; 
then  ornament  the  top  with  any  wholesome  sweets  you  may  think  fit,  such  as 
candied  fruits  of  various  kinds,  or  dried  cherries.  Really,  icing  a cake  is  so  simple 
and  so  cheap,  and  gives  children  so  much  delight,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  it  is  not 
more  generally  resorted  to  on  festive  occasion^. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  icing  is  that  you  can  pass  off  a plain  and  consequently 
a wholesome  cake  for  a very  grand  one ; by  this  means  the  children  can  have  a good 
thick  slice,  and  come  two  or  three  times,  without  being  made  bilious  the  following 
day.  Oranges  filled  with  jelly  (see  page  482)  can  be  cut  up  to  ornament  the  top  ol 
a plain  cake  for  children. 

Fruit  pies  and  puddings  require  but  little  comment.  One  word  of  warning, 
however,  against  that  too  common  fault  of  mixing  fruits  indiscriminately.  Of  course 
some  fruits  are  improved  by  mixing ; for  instance,  I consider  currant  and  raspberry 
tart  to  be  the  very  king  of  tarts,  but  some  persons  are  disposed  to  mix  apples  and 
plums,  apples  and  black  currants,  &c.  As  a rule,  fruit  pies  are  best  when  they 
only  contain  one  fruit. 
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The  best  sauce  for  puddings  is  German  custard,  which  is  made  by  putting  say 
four  yolks  of  eggs  into  a small  stewpan,  and  adding  to  them  a couple  oi  ounces  oi 
pounded  sugar,  some  of  which  before  being  pounded  has  been  rubbed  on  a little 
lemon-peel.  ° Add  a glass  of  golden  sherry,  and  beat  this  up  over  a very  slow  lire 
till  it  gets  warm  and  frothy,  but  do  not  let  it  get  too  hot,  as  should  it  boil  it  would 

be  utterly  spoilt.  , , 

In  making  sweet  sauce  for  puddings  some  sherry  and  sugar  should  be  added  to 

melted  butter  made  with  milk,  but  instead  of  adding  brandy,  as  is  usually  recom- 
mended, try  an  equal  quantity  of  rum  instead.  Indeed,  a couple  of  table-spoon 
of  rum  with  a little  sugar  and  melted  butter  makes  an  admirable  sauce  of  itsel  . 


CHEESE. 

With  regard  to  cheese,  little  need  be  said : to  enter  into  the  general  principles  of 
making  cheeses  would  be  far  from  our  province.  With  regard  to  choosing  cheeses,  some 
of  the  best  to  be  obtained  now  at  reasonable  prices  are  those  that  come  fiom  Can  . 
Some  are,  indeed,  so  similar  to  our  own  Cheddar  and  Cheshire  that  feu  can  t e 
difference.  In  choosing  a Stilton,  always  select  one  that  combines  moisture  with 
blue  mould.  This  is  by  far  the  best  cheese  of  the  country.  What  is  the  secret  of 
its  composition  that  makes  it  so  far  superior  to  other  cheeses  I cannot  say.  o 
ever  be  on  your  guard  against  a worthless  imitation  which  resembles  it  m shape  only. 
Feigns  attempt  to  sell  This  cheese  as  a of  Stilton.  Its  outside  is  smoother  than 
genuine  Stilton,  and  its  inside  inferior  in  flavour  to  Dutch  and  common  American. 

" The  best  of  foreign  cheeses  are  Brie  and  Camenbert ; thfey  are,  however,  notary 
easily  bought,  except  in  that  most  luxurious  of  neighbourhoods  m London-Soha 
Parmesan  cheese  is  thought  by  many  an  improvement  to  soups,  and  in  I > 
almost  invariably  handed  round  with  every  soup  served. 

BREAKFAST  AND  LUNCHEON. 

We  will  now  run  lightly  through  the  ordinary  daily  duties  of  a cook,  finishing 

°f  °°r  th*  haddocks,  lobsters,  embs, 

and  should  consequently be  careh.1  no_^  t0  remato  among  the  cold 

on  the  wooden  shelf  ins  eM  9 on  # car,,)„ss  cook,  i„  hot  weather,  places 

Tht^:  7&  JZZ V togodi  shelf,  the  result  being  that  the  blood  adheres  . 

the  shelf,  and  becomes  a fruitful  cause  « 

The  first  meal  of  the  <fcy  - “nrCIl  the  most  neg.erfod 

to  be  most  conducive  to  good  hea  , ) hotter  than  a li"ht  breakfast 

of  the  day.  A good  an/co.d  joint  of 

and  a heavy  lunc  1.  ‘ . , ...  i - Piaced  on  a "nod-sized  clean  dish,  all 

meat  that  is  in  the  house;  the  cok oi ^ SI  firet&removed>  and  the  whole 
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bacon.  Here,  again,  let  the  cook  be  careful  to  have  the  dish  thoroughly  hot  or  else 
the  fat  from  the  bacon  will  settle  and  get  cold  m the  dish,  and  make  it  look  fax  fiom 
tempting  Fried  bacon  is  a very  good  test  of  a cook  for  one  reason,  viz.,  it  tests 
that  elementary  principle  of  cooking-cleanliness.  Next  time  you  have  a dish  of  hot 
fried  bacon,  observe  the  fat,  and  see  if  it  is  streaked  with  black,  if  so,  it  shows  the 
cook  does  not  properly  clean  her  frying-pans,  and  no  good  cooking  can  ever  proceed 


from  dirty  cooking  utensils. 

Bloaters  should  always  be  split  open  like  a haddock,  and  cooked  on  a gndn-on 
kept  for  the  purpose.  The  gridiron  should  be  rubbed  with  a piece  of  mutton  fat  to 
prevent  the  bloater  from  sticking.  After  the  bloater  is  cooked,  rub  a little  piece  of 
butter  over  the  inside,  which  makes  it  look  rich  and  moist,  and  improves  the  flavoui . 
One  great  advantage  of  cooking  bloaters  this  way  is,  you  avoid  that  dreadful  gush 
of  offensive  steam  that  issues  forth  on  opening  them  when  they  are  cooked  whole 
without  first  being  opened.  Indeed,  the  great  drawback  to  bloaters  is  the  unpleasant 

odour. 

In  poaching  eggs,  it  will  be  found  that  they  assume  a white  appearance  when  a 
little  drop  of  vinegar  is  mixed  with  the  boiling  water  in  which  they  are  poached. 
Great  care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  drain  off  the  water  from  the  flat  strainei 
used  for  taking  out  the  eggs,  as  they  will  otherwise  taste  acid. 

In  frving  eggs,  be  sui'e  to  trim  them  so  as  to  have  the  yolk  in  the  centie, 
surrounded  by  a neat  rim  of  white.  Too  much  fat  in  the  frying-pan  is  conducive 
to  increasing  the  large  bubbles,  and  to  sometimes  even  breaking  the  yolks  of  tho 
ocro-s.  Take  care  also  that  the  fire  is  not  too  fierce,  as  then  the  under  surface  of  the 
egg  will  get  burnt  and  taste  disagi’eeable. 

Sausages  are  always  best  home-made,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  viz.,  that  you  then, 
and  only  then,  know  what  is  in  them.  Every  house  should  have  a small  sausage 
machine,  which,  in  addition  to  making  simply  sausages,  will  make  l'issoles,  force- 
meats of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  croquettes.  Indeed,  a small  hand  sausage  machine 
repays  itself  quicker  than  almost  any  other  kind  of  kitchen  utensil.  Sausages  are 
best  served  up  on  toast,  then  the  fat  that  runs  from  them  can  be  poured  over  them 
and  soaked  up  and  eaten,  and  not  emptied  to  help  to  swell  that  household  disgrace — 
the  cook’s  grease-box. 

Kidneys  should  be  cooked  so  as  that  they  retain  the  red  gi’avy  : they  are  nicest 
done  on  the  gridiron.  After  they  are  taken  off,  a little  piece  of  butter  should  be 
placed  in  the  inside  of  each,  and  a tiny  pinch  of  chopped  parsley  dropped  on  the 
butter. 

In  many  houses  it  will  be  found  that  the  staple  breakfast  dish  is  cold  bacon  and 
boiled  eggs.  Now,  although  ■nexo-laid  eggs  are  very  nice  boiled,  yet  they  ai’e  often 
difficult  to  get,  and  when  bought  ai’e,  especially  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  lai'ge 
towns,  veiy  expensive.  Shop  eggs  ai-e  only  eaten  boiled  by  pei’sons  whose  palates 
are,  to  say  the  least,  not  very  keen.  Why  not,  however,  make  the  eggs  you  boil  and 
the  butter  you  spread  on  your  bread  into  a savoury  omelet '}  Take  say  tlu’co  eggs, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  and  a 
piece  ot  onion  or  shallot  the  size  of  the  top  of  the  first  finger,  and  chop  that  finely 
with  the  parsley,  and  you  have  a far  moi’o  palatable  method  of  serving  the  eggs. 
The  omelet,  being  eaten  with  plain  bread,  becomes  quito  as  economical,  and  far  nicer. 

Luncheon  is  generally  a make-up  meal,  at  which  it  is  lawful  to  serve  up  half  fowls 
and  cut  tarts,  and  is  so  comprised  in  the  details  of  that  greater  meal,  dinner,  that  iu 
simply  observing  that  what  is  left  from  dinner  can  generally  bo  utilised  at  lunch,  wf? 
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will  at  once  proceed  to  discuss  that  great  event  of  the  day,  and  will  run  briefly 
through  the  general  principles  to  be  observed  in  serving  a dinner  for  say  ten  or 

more  persons. 

DINNER. 

We  will  first  have  a few  words  to  say  on  that  somewhat  neglected  English 
accompaniment,  “ appetisers.”  First  appearances  go  a great  way,  and  the  cook  should 
exercise  all  her  art  and  taste  in  presenting  that  delicate  organ,  the  stomach,  with  a 
bon  bouche  to  induce  it  tc,  throw  out  its  gastric  juice  with  no  sparing  hand  m or 
to  dissolve  and  digest  all  the  glories  that  are  to  follow.  Perhaps  the  very  best  com- 
mencement to  a good  dinner  is  half  a dozen  native  oysters- small,  round  white, 
plump  and  fat,  and  resting  on  a little  shell  black  almost  on  the  outside,  but  like 
mother-of-pearl  when  the  delicious  little  fish  has  been  swallowed.  Brown  bread  and 
butte”  Is  often  served  with  oysters  ; but  when  eaten  as  an  appetiser  at  the  commen i - 
ment  of  dinner  they  should  be  eaten  quite  alone-no  pepper,  no  vinegar,  ojc.  Little 
natives  are  excellent  appetisers : the  large  coarse  oysters,  though  admirably adapted 
for  stewing  and  for  a variety  of  cooking  purposes,  have  rather  a contrary  cflec 

In  France  it  is  customary  to  have  little  dishes  of  what  we  term  appetisers  place 
in  front  of  each  person.  I will  mention  a few  of  the  best  :-01ives,  sardines,  pieces 
of  Dutch  herrings,  filleted  anchovies,  capers,  and  small  radishes. 

There  is  one  little  appetiser,  so  pretty  and  yet  so  effective,  and  so  admirably 
adapted  to  commence  a dinner,  that  I will  describe  it.  First  cut  out  some  sma  i 
round  pieces  of  stale  bread  the  size  of  small  draughtsmen,  and  fry  them  of  a nice 
golden-brown  colour  in  some  lard,  and  allow  them  to  get  cold.  Next  stone  some 
olives  neatly,  and  fillet  and  carefully  wash  some  anchovies.  Roll  up  the  filleted 
anchovies  into  a little  ball,  and  fill  the  stoned  olives  with  them.  Is  ext  place  a little 
drop  of  mayonnaise  sauce  about  the  size  of  the  top  of  the  little  finger  in  the  centre 
of  each  round  of  filed  bread,  and  place  the  stoned  olive  filled  with  the  filleted 
anchovy  on  it  on  end;  the  mayonnaise  sauce,  if  made  properly,  viz.,  as  thic  as 
butter,  assisting  to  keep  the  olive  upright.  Then  place  on  the  top  of  the  okve 
another  little  piece  (very  small)  of  mayonnaise  sauce.  The  woes  ou  . 

one  mouthful.  The  mingled  flavour  of  the  anchovy  and  olive  moistened  as  it 
with  the  mayonnaise  sauce,  is  exceedingly  delicious,  the  crisp  fried  bread  assuring 

to  bring  out  the  flavour.  , . a j 

These  pretty  little  appetisers  may  be  handed  round,  and  a little  lug  y-  avoulc 
aspic  jelly  may  be  placed  by  way  of  garnish  on  the  dish  with  them. 

We  next  come  to  the  soup,  which  we  presume  the  cook  to  have  prepared 
day  before  it  is  wanted.  As  a rule,  it  will  always  be  found  best  to  have  deal  soup, 
i e , if  only  one  soup  is  supplied.  A thick  soup  at  the  commencement  of  dmnei  is 
too  heavy, and  is  apt  to  spoil  the  appetite  for  what  is  to  follow  For  : instance, 
thick  mock-turtle  or  thick  ox-tail  soup  are  admirable  for  lunch,  but  at  dmner  “ 
far  better  clear  than  thick.  Should  there  be  two  soups,  of  course  one  < 
clear  and  the  other  thick,  but,  as  a rule,  even  then  the  thick  soup  should  be 
form  of  a white  soup  or  a bisque,  rather  than  a thick  soup  that  owes  its  thickness  - 
brown  roux.  Clear  turtle  is  far  superior  to  thick,  both  in  flavour  and  in  the  lac. 

that  it  does  not  take  away  the  appetite  so  readily. 

Next  follows  the  fish.  If  only  one  is  served  at  dinner,  regard  shou  * 

to  what  "oes  before  and  what  follows  after.  For  instance,  a rich  soup  had  better 
Z Mowed  by  a plain  fish.  Indeed,  the  great  principle  to  be  constantly  borne  m 
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mind  in  ordering  a dinner  is  to  avoid  a succession  of  rich  things,  and  also  to  avoin 
a repetition  of  the  same  flavour.  For  instance,  it  is  obvious  to  any  one  how 
exceedingly  disagreeable  three  dishes  running  would  be  as  follows  Bisque  ot  lobster 
for  soup  °turbot  and  lobster  sauce  for  fish,  and  lobster  patties  for  an  entree,  bti  , it 
will  often  be  found  that  cod-fish  and  oyster  sauce  are  immediately  followed  by  oyster 
patties  Some  repetition  of  flavour  during  a dinner,  is,  however,  unavoidable. 
Suppose  then  in  a dinner  where  there  are  four  entrees,  you  have  lobster  sauce  with 
the  fish,  the  same  lobster  that  made  the  sauce,  will  in  addition  make  a very  nice  dish 
of  lobster  cutlets.  Warn,  however,  the  servants  in  handing  the  entrees  to  hand 
round  the  lobster  cutlets  last  of  all,  so  that  there  is  a choice  of  three  different  dishes 

between  the  lobster  sauce  and  the  lobster  cutlets. 

Too  often  in  small  houses,  where  the  extent  of  kitchen  range  and  kitchen  utensils 
are  necessarily  limited,  when  delay  or  confusion  arises  in  a dinner,  it  is  owing  to  a 
want  of  forethought  in  those  who  order  the  dinner.  The  dinner  should  so  be  ordered 
that  at  any  rate  a certain  number  of  the  dishes  can  be  prepared  and  finished 
beforehand.  Again — and  such  cases  are  very  numerous —where,  perhaps,  there  js 
only  one  servant  to  wait,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  dishes  ordered.  Foi  instance, 
contrast  the  trouble  to  both  cook  and  waiter  given  by  the  two  fishes — boiled  salmon 
and  stewed  eels.  The  stewed  eels  can  be  prepared  and  finished  early  in  the  day, 
and  simply  require  putting  into  a hot  dish.  In  serving  the  stewed  eels,  the  waiter 
has  merely  to  go  once  to  each  person.  With  regard  to  salmon,  it  must  be  of  course 
boiled  at  the  last  moment;  it  also  requires  some  fish  sauce,  as  well  as  cucumber.  In 
addition,  therefore,  to  taking  the  fish  to  each  person,  there  is  the  sauce  to  be  handed, 
as  well  as  the  cucumber,  and,  probably,  hi  addition  to  the  last  sauce,  many  will  ask 
for  some  anchovy  sauce,  or  cayenne  pepper,  &c.  : the  one  waiter  will  get  muddled, 


and  forget  to  take  round  the  wine. 

I do  not  mean  that  this  is  necessarily  the  case;  but  when  persons  give  little 
dinners,’  and  know  that  their  servants  are  not  altogether  first-class,  a little  fore- 
thought in  ordering  will  often  save  an  infinity  of  trouble.  It  is,  indeed,  quite 
possible  to  order  a dinner,  and  a small  one  too,  that  implies  so  many  saucepans  in 
use  at  once  that  the  establishment  is  not  equal  to  the  task,  nor  the  fireplace  large 
enough  to  hold  the  saucepans,  even  were  they  in  sufficient  quantity.  Avoid,  also, 
in  ordering  dinner,  to  have  too  many  entries  or  other  dishes  that  can  only  be 
done  the  last  moment.  For  instance,  fried  oysters,  kromeskies,  mutton-cutlets, 
and  a savoury  omelet,  would  be  a sore  trial  to  a cook  were  they  ordered  as 
four  entrees  together.  The  probable  result  would,  be  that  the  kromeskies  and 

fried  oysters  would  be  cooked  before  and  warmed  up  in  the  oven,  the  result 
being  that  the  outsides  of  the  kromeskies  would  be  heavy  and  the  oysters  tough. 
The  cutlets  would  also  be  cooked  and  kept  warm  for  a time.  Now  of  all 
dishes  there  is  probably  none  so  dependent  on  immediate  serving  as  cutlets. 
Warmed-up  cutlets  are  never  fit  to  eat.  Indeed,  the  cook  should  never  begin 
to  cook  cutlets  till  three  or  four  minutes  before  they  are  wanted.  They  should 
be  red  and  juicy  inside,  or  they  are  not  worth  eating.  A nice  mutton  cutlet,  i.e., 
as  I have  said,  red  inside,  and  not  blue  and  black  out,  is  a certain  sign  that  tho 
cook  is  good. 

No  dinner  can  be  properly  served  unless  there  is  a perfectly  good  under- 
standing between  the  cook  and  those  waiting  at  table.  It  will  be  found  very 
desirable  for  the  cook  to  arrange  beforehand  some  signal  with  those  up-stairs,  in 
order  that  she  may  know  when  to  commence  getting  ready  any  particular  djsfe. 
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It  is  so  easy  for  those  Avaiting  to  touch  the  dining-room  bell  in  order  to  warn 
the  cook.  Too  often  the  cook,  from  over-anxiety,  Avill  become  fidgety,  and  get 
everything  ready  too  soon,  the  result  being  a series  of  over-cooked  dishes,  either 
half  cold  or  having  that  warmed-up  taste  which  so  often  spoils  them.  It  is  far 
better  at  dinner  to  have  occasional  pauses,  than  to  have  a series  of  spoilt  dishes. 
Indeed,  a little  management  on  the  part  of  the  host  or  hostess  will  very  often 
smooth  over  these  awful  pauses  in  the  middle  of  dinner.  A little  intentional 
delay  over  eating  what  was  last  handed  and  a brisk  conversation  are  great 
helps.  The  wine  can  also  always  be  taken  round  while  waiting  for  the  cook  to 
send  up  the  next  dish.  In  fact,  after  persons  have  had  some  soup  or  fish  and  an 
entree,  a pause  is  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise,  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
dead  silence,  which  makes  everybody  uncomfortable. 

Probably  the  most  constant  failure  at  dinner-parties — I use  the  expression  in 
distinction  to  every-day  dinners — is  the  piece  de  resistance.  Cooks  Avill  hurry  Avith 
the  joint.  How  often  will  it  be  seen  that  the  joint  is  placed  on  the  table  imme- 
diately the  fish  is  removed,  and  there  kept  till  all  the  entrees  are  handed 
round  and  eaten  and  the  plates  removed.  In  addition  to  this,  probably  the  cook 
took  the  joint  off  the  spit  or  out  of  the  oven  long  before  it  Avas  even  sent  to 
table.  Indeed,  I have  knoAvn  cooks  take  doAvn  the  joint  because  they  say  they 
want  to  get  at  the  fire.  The  consequence  is  that  when  the  cover  is  removed 
no  steam  rises,  the  meat  is  Avarm,  but  not  hot,  and  alas ! alas  ! the  gravy  in  the 
well  of  the  dish  is  caked  over  with  an  icy  sheet  of  fat.  In  fact,  the  joint  is 
not  worth  eating.  What  should  happen  is,  that  after  the  last  entree  has  been 
eaten,  and  a hot  plate  put  round  to  each  person,  the  joint  should  arrive.  Never 
mind  waiting  even  two  or  three  minutes,  but  when  the  cover  is  lifted,  the  rush 
of  steam — for  Ave  presume  a hot  and  a really  hot  cover — Avill  more  than  make 
amends  for  the  slight  delay.  A nice  hot  haunch  or  leg  of  mutton  with  the 
gravy  in  it  red  and  that  outside  steaming  is  one  of  the  nicest  dishes  sent  to 
table.  On  the  other  hand,  lukewarm,  flabby  mutton  and  cold  gravy  are  absolutely 
disagreeable.  Nothing  spoils  a dinner  more  than  feeling  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
has  got,  so  to  speak,  encrusted  in  mutton  fat. 

Now,  sending  a joint  up  to  table  as  Ave  have  said,  hot  and  at  the  right  moment, 
requires  management  and  forethought,  and  Arery  often  the  cook  does  not  possess 
either  of  these  requirements,  and  the  mistress  of  the  house,  when  she  finds  the  cook 
wanting  in  these  respects,  should  take  the  responsibility  on  herself. 

Indeed,  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  give  positive  orders  Avith  regard  to  the 
joint  being  taken  doAvn.  The  cook  may  be  fussing  doAvn-stairs  in  the  Aim  belief 
that  she  Avill  be  all  behindhand,  and  that  the  people  above  will  bo  kept  waiting. 
But  let  her  fuss,  but  obey  her  orders,  and  not  take  the  joint  oil  the  spit  till  she 
hears  the  bell  ring.  After  one  or  tAVO  successful  results,  the  cook  Avill  herself  set 
how  feasible  it  is  to  Avait,  and  she  may  be  rewarded  afterwards,  perhaps,  by  heaiinr 
from  the  neighbours’  servants  that  their  master  or  mistress  has  said  they  like  dining 
at  Mr. ’s — the  dinner  always  comes  up  so  nice  and  hot. 

We  have  before  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  nearly  all  private  houses 
at  dinner-parties  the  game  is  invariably  over-cooked.  What  cooks  should  do,  is 
to  endeavour  to  learn  by  experience.  For  instance,  let  every  cook,  when  she  sends 
up  the  soup,  look  at  the  kitchen  clock— suppose  the  dinner  is  for  ten  persons,  and 
that  it  consists  of  soup,  fish,  four  entries,  two  joints,  and  game.  Let  her  then  again 
look  at  the  kitchen  clock  Avhen  the  game  is  asked  for,  and  act  accordingly  another 
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It  is  quite  impossible  today  down  any  exact  rule  tor  the  length  of  a dinner, 
wldch  indeed  varies,  some  houses  being  ulways-I  don't  know  why-qurckc  than 
+1  ovg  Perhaps  the  difference  is  dependent  on  the  host’s  conversational  pow  , . 
^The  su^Tof  dinner  very  nrJh  depends  upon  the  forethought  of  tho-jho 
wait  First  let  the  cloth  he  laid  a good  hour  before  dinner,  and  let  the  waiter 
remember  this  one  great  principle  of  success-Let  everything  be  m the  room  that  is 
possible  beforehand.  No  dinner  can  be  successful  when  the  waiter  or  waitiess  a - 
first  to  run  down-stairs  to  get  some  more  bread,  then  to  isappeal  again 
red-currant  jelly  to  hand  with  the  mutton,  or  the  mustard  with  the  beef,  and  so 
on  through3  dinner.  It  is  so  easy  to  look  ahead.  Again,  it  is  shocking  ba 
management  to  have  to  open  fresh  sherry  in  the  middle  of  dinner  If  champagne 
be  served,  either  have  enough  or  don’t  give  any.  I consider  one  bottle  of  champag  i 
sent  round  for  eight  or  ten  persons  far  worse  than  giving  none  at  all.  Have 
also  the  wires  of  the  champagne  bottles  taken  off  beforehand  : it  saves  tune. 

It  also  saves  time  to  put  a good-sized  piece  of  bread  to  each  person  at  starting. 
It  is  quite  ridiculous  to  see  what  small  pieces  of  bread,  or  what  tiny  little  rolls 
are  put  round  at  some  houses.  Some  persons’  dinners  are  quite  spoilt  for  want  ot 
bread,  and  bread  is  one  of  those  things  that  even  good  waiters  are  very  apt  to  forget 
to  hand  of  their  own  accord.  It  is  not  pleasant  at  dinner,  unless  you  are  very 
intimate  with  the  people,  to  have  to  ask  for  things.  Let  each  person  remember  in 
how  many  instances  their  dinner  has  been  spoilt  by  the  want  of  bread,  and  at 
any  rate  resolve  that  in  their  own  houses  they  will  take  precautions  not  to  spoil 
the  dinners  of  their  guests.  It  is  a good  plan  to  tell  the  waiter  to  hand  round 
some  bread  early  in  the  dinner,  and  have  it  cut  up,  some  large  pieces,  and  some 
small.  Some  persons  are  what  may  be  termed  greedy  bread-eaters,  and  by  this 
means  you  give  them  a chance  to  help  themselves.  It  is  exceedingly  annoying  to 
have  a nice  piece  of  partridge  or  woodcock  getting  cold  on  one’s  plate,  and  to  see  it 


and  smell  it  while  waiting  for  bread. 

It  will  always,  too,  be  advisable  to  have  the  bread  so  kept  that  it  is  what  may 
be  called  a happy  medium  between  being  too  new  and  too  dry.  New  bread  should 
never  be  eaten  with  meat,  as  it  is  exceedingly  indigestible.  The  meat  in  sandwiches 
which  is  cut  from  new  bread  is  apt  to  turn  bad  very  quickly,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  new  bread  eaten  at  dinner  has  the  unair.isble  tendency  of  causing  the  dinner  to 
disagree. 

One  very  important  point  essential  to  the  good  order  ^ . a dinner  is  that  the  cook 
or  head-waiter  should  calculate  beforehand  the  probable  number  of  plates,  knives, 
and  forks  that  will  be  required,  and  to  be  prepared,  so  that  the  supply  ol  either  does 
not  fail.  We  will  take  the  ordinary  and  simple  case  of  a dinner-party  of  twelve 
persons,  the  dinner  consisting  of  soup  and  fish,  four  entrees,  two  joints — say  roast 
beef  and  boiled  fowl — game,  and  sweets — the  latter  being  pie  and  pudding — and  four 
side  dishes. 

Now  there  are  probably  very  few  establishments  that  would  be  capable  of  going 
through  a dinner  of  this  description  without  washing  up  some  things  during  the 
time  dinner  is  proceeding.  First,  there  will  be  required  twelve  soup  plates  and 
twelve  dessert  spoons.  Now,  unless  the  plate  chest  is  of  an  unusual  magnitude, 
these  same  dessert-spoons  will  probably  be  again  required  for  the  sweets,  as  should 
these  latter  be  at  ail  of  good  quality  a relay  of  spoons  may  very  possibly  be  required 
for  them.  But  it  is  the  large  forks  that  will  be  found  to  require  the  greatest 
care.  For  instance,  supposing  in  the  dinner  we  have  mentioned  that  each  person 
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takes  fish,  two  entrees,  a slice  off  one  of  the  joints,  and  some  game — a fair  average, 
wo  believe,  of  what  ordinary  healthy  people  would  eat.  This  means  sixty  large 
silver  forks,  and  probably  the  establishment  only  boasts  twenty-four.  What  is 
universally  done,  even  at  large  public  dinners,  is  for  the  forks  to  be  quickly  washed 
immediately  they  are  taken  out  of  the  room.  For  this  purpose  there  should  be  two 
good-sized  jugs  just  outside  the  dining-room  door,  one  containing  hot  soda  and  water, 
and  the  other  plain  cold  water ; also  there  should  be  handy  a couple  of  cloths.  Aa 
the  forks  are  cleared  away,  let  them  be  first  wiped  on  a dishcloth,  then  plunged  into 
the  hot  soda  and  water,  and  shaken  backwards  and  forwards  for  a few  seconds,  and 
then  plunged  into  the  cold  water  and  again  rinsed,  and  then  dried  on  a clean  cloth. 
A dozen  forks  can  by  this  means  be  washed  under  a minute. 

Now  exactly  the  same  principle  applies  to  the  plates  as  to  the  forks,  only  these 
latter  of  course  must  be  washed  up  down-stairs.  In  the  dinner  in  question,  sixty 
large  plates  would  be  as  requisite  as  the  sixty  large  forks.  Should  there  be  therefore 
two  persons  waiting  at  table,  another  person  acting  as  a messenger  between  the 
dining-room  and  kitchen  and  the  cook  down-staffs ; if  each  and  every  one  of  these 
persons  understands  his  and  her  duty,  there  should  be  no  delay,  no  confusion,  and 
above  all  no  talking  or  whispering  on  the  part  of  those  waiting.  The  cook  down- 
stairs should  have  ready  at  the  commencement  of  dinner  two  large  tubs,  one  full  of 
hot  water  with  plenty  of  soda  in  it,  the  other  full  of  plain  hot  water.  The  plates 
should  be  treated  just  like  the  forks,  first  scraped  or  wiped— the  former  is  the  best, 
and  there  are  indiarubber  combs  sold  for  the  purpose— next  plunged  into  the  hot 
soda  and  water,  and  again  wiped  with  a dishcloth ; then  rinsed  for  a few  seconds  m 
the  hot  water  without  soda,  and  then  allowed  to  dram  on  the  rack,  or  they  may  jo 
quickly  wiped.  In  washing  up  in  the  ordinary  method,  it  is  customary  to  wash  the 
plates  in  hot  soda  and  water  first,  and  then  rinse  them  in  cold  water  In  was  mi  g 
up,  however,  during  dinner,  recollect  it  is  necessary  that  the  plates  should  be  hot. 
Consequently,  by  rinsing  the  plates  in  hot  water  to  get  rid  of  the  soda  and  water 
the  temperature  of  the  plate  is  maintained,  though,  of  course,  if  there  was  sufficient 
time  it  would  be  advisable  to  place  the  plates  on  the  plate-warmer. 


WASHING  UP. 

I would,  however,  here  give  a few  words  of  advice  to  cooks  about  tins  very 
subject  of  washing  up,  which  is  highly  important.  Now  you  all  know  how  very 
quickly  a dozen  plates  are  washed  up,  supposing  they  are  wanted  immediately  -or 
the  dinner  that  is  going  on.  Probably  the  dozen  dirty  fish  plates  and  the  two  dozen 
plates  used  for  the  entrees  are  quickly  washed.  Yet  how  is  it  that  you  will  no 
persevere  and  wash  up  .all  the  things  as  they  come  down-stairs,  down  to  the  cheese 
plates,  instead  of  as  a rule  only  going  on  washing  as  long  as  you  know  the  things  are 
wanted  immediately!  Half  an  hour’s  more  perseverance  at  the  time  would  probably 
save  you  two  hours’  work  later  on.  Yet  it  is  your  custom  to  give  up  washing  as 
soon  as  you  know  they  have  got  enough  to  finish  with  up-stairs ; and  consequently, 
after  dinner  is  over,  the  wash-house  or  back  kitchen,  as  the  case  may  be,  presents 
the  appearance  of  stacks  of  dirty  plates  getting  cold,  the  grease  hardening  and 
settling  on  them,  while  heaps  of  dirty  forks  and  spoons  are  lying  by  the  side.  Hie 
amount  of  trouble  that  would  be  saved  by  washing  all  these  up  at  once  is  something 
wonderful.  Recollect  that  the  time  taken  to  wash  up  two  dozen  plates  is  not  double 
the  time  taken  to  wash  one  dozen.  What  occupies  the  time  principally  is  getting 
the  things  ready — the  hot  water,  the  tubs,  etc. 
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Another  point  for  the  cook  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  joints  on  being  removed  from 
the  table  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  cold  or  to  be  put  away  m the  dmh  m v ie  i 
they  were  sent  to  table  containing  the  gravy.  Let  the  joint  be  placed  on  a cold, 
clean  dish,  and  let  the  gravy  be  poured  off  through  a small  strainer,  in  oidei  to  g 
ST  of  the  fat  on  it,  into  a small  basin,  and  be  put  by : this  gravy  being  useful  for 
a variety  of  purposes,  either  to  act  as  gravy  again,  or  it  can  be  added  to  the  stock 
or  should  there  be  very  young  children  in  the  family  it  can  be  made  into  a dish  of 


bread  and  gravy  for  the  early  dinner. 

Another  point  of  warning  to  cooks  in  reference  to  their  usual  method  of  pourin» 
away  the  dirty  water  in  which  things  have  been  washed.  They  empty  the  large  tubs 
into  the  sink,  causing  the  sink  to  be  some  inches  deep  in  water,  and  wmch  requires 
time  to  run  down.  However,  impatience  is  natural  to  all  of  us,  and  too  often,  o 
save  time,  as  they  imagine,  cooks  will  pull  up  the  strainer  in  the  sink  bodily,  upon 
which  the  water  goes  down  fast  enough,  finishing  with  a grunt  of  satisfaction.  . Lu  ,, 
alas  1 in  addition  to  running  a considerable  risk  of  blocking  up  the  pipes,  this  is  the 
fruitful  cause  of  losses  of  all  descriptions  in  the  shape  of  forks,  spoons,  &c.,  that  get 
overlooked  in  the  sink,  and  that  get  sucked  down  with  the  water.  A case  once  came 
under  my  immediate  notice,  in  which  the  pipe  leading  from  the  sink  to  the  dram 
was  blocked  up,  the  cause  being  that  no  less  than  five  steel  knives  Avere  found 
wedged  in  the  pipe  near  the  bend,  all  of  which  had  necessarily  got  doAvn,  OAving  to 
the  foolish  habit  of  lifting  the  strainer.  Again,  these  strainers  are  used  as  traps,  in 
order  to  prevent  unpleasant  odours  rising  in  the  house.  A strainer  once  lifted  is 
very  apt  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  sink  is  thus  often  put  into'  open  communication 
Avith  the  drain  ; the  sewer  gas  rises  in  the  house,  spreading  the  deadly  seeds  of  fever. 

The  same  remarks  that  applied  to  the  washing  of  plates  and  spoons  and  forks 
apply  equally  to  the  washing  of  glass.  Glass  should  always  be  washed  in  plain  cold 
water.  Now  it  is  evident  that  a tumbler,  say  that  has  contained  stout,  or  a wine- 


glass that  has  contained  port  Avine,  Avill  be  easily  washed  when  moist,  but  that  if  the 
stout  or  port  be  alloAved  to  get  dry  in  the  glass  that  some  tune  Avail  have  to  bo 
expended  in  cleaning  it.  Directly  glasses  are  brought  down-stairs  they  should  be 
rinsed  in  cold  water  and  turned  upside  down  to  get  dry  by  themselves.  Wet  glasses 
take  a long  time  to  dry,  and  when  dried  generally  present  a fluffy  appearance,  that 
necessitates  their  being  re-wiped.  Let,  therefore,  the  glasses  dry  themselves,  and 
when  dry  let  them  be  polished  Avith  a good  large  soft  leather  ; and,  whatever  you  do, 
do  not  use  the  glass  leather  for  any  other  purpose  save  that  of  polishing  the  glass. 

Again,  glasses  when  dried  Avith  a cloth  are  very  apt  to  break,  especially  those 
that  have  very  thin  stems,  as  the  cloth  sticks  to  the  glass,  and  in  tAvisting  it  is 
apt  to  crack.  When,  therefore,  a leather  is  used  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is 
perfectly  dry,  as  a damp  leather  is  as  liable  to  break  glass  as  a damp  cloth  is. 

When  dinner  is  brought  to  a close,  those  waiting  should  bear  in  mind  that  their 
first  thought  should  be  the  table.  It  will  sometimes  be  found  that  in  clearing  away 
this  is  overlooked,  and  that  the  Avaiters  begin  Avhat  may  be  termed  clearing  the 
room  before  they  finish  clearing  the  table.  The  one  thought  should  be,  not  to  keep 
people  waiting  one  instant  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Consequently,  it  is 
more  important  to  put  the  Avine  glasses,  wine,  &c.,  on  the  table  than  it  is  to  get  rid 
of  some  of  the  things  that  may  have  been  left  from  the  dinner  in  the  room.  Where 
there  are  two  persons  waiting  it  Avill  be  found  a groat  saving  of  time  if  ono  carries  a 
large  tray  in  both  Ivauds  Avhilst  the  other  removes  the  things  quickly  and  quietly 
from  the  table  and  places  them  on  it. 
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There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  dinner  that  should  never  be  forgotten,  and 
that  is  the  importance  of  having  a menu.  When  the  dishes  are  not  placed  on  the 
table  a menu  is  absolutely  essential ; and  even  when  the  dishes  are  placed  on  the 
table  it  is  always  desirable  to  know— first,  what  the  dishes  are  ; secondly,  what  ls 
<roin"  to  follow.  In  many  private  houses  a menu  Ls  omitted  because  the  host  and 
hostess  think  that  having  one  has  the  appearance  of  ostentation.  This  is,  however, 
a Yery  mistaken  notion.  How  often  do  persons  pass  by  perhaps  their  favourite 
dish  simply  because  they  have  taken  something  before,  not  knowing  it  was  coming. 
Again,  how  often  would  some  small  eaters  decide  on  say  a second  piece  of  mutton  or 

not  according  to  whether  game  would  follow ! _ . 

There  is  a story  told  of  some  great  gourmand,  who  was  taken  in  by  a friend  in  the 
following  manner  : — A leg  of  mutton  was  placed  on  the  table,  and  the  gourmand  was 
informed  that  he  saw  his  dinner  before  him,  and,  as  was  his  wont,  he  accordingly 
ate  freely,  while  his  so-called  friend  scarcely  touched  a mouthful.  What  the  gour- 
mand’s feelings  were  when  a fine  splendid  haunch  of  venison  followed  the  mutton 
can  better  be  imagined  than  described.  He  is  reported,  however,  to  have  said, 
“ It  was  a cruel  thing  not  to  have  told  me.”  Whether  such  a piece  of  exquisitely 
bad  taste  was  ever  perpetrated  or  not  we  don’t  know,  but  the  story  serves  to  illus- 
trate our  point  about  the  menu,  as  without  one  recollect,  to  a lesser  extent,  the  guests 
are  treated  like  the  unfortunate  gourmand.  Little  decorated  sheets  of  paper  are 
now  sold  for  the  purpose,  and  form  an  additional  ornament  to  the  dinner-table. 

When  all  the  plates  and  glasses  are  cleared  off  the  table,  it  is  customary  for  a 
the  crumbs  likewise  to  be  removed;  for  this,  however,  avoid  using  those  useless 
things  called  crumb-brushes,  which  are  the  means  too  often  of  sendmg  nearly  as  many 
crumbs  on  to  the  floor  as  on  to  the  tray— as  when  the  brush  is  used  quick  y ic 
bristles  bend  and  cause  the  crumbs  to  fly  over  the  edge.  There  is  a small  siher 
shovel  now  used  for  the  purpose,  which  is  far  better,  and  when  one  of  these  is  not  at 
hand,  an  ordinary  table-napkin  will  answer  very  well. 


COFFEE. 

Before  coming  to  that  most  important  subject,  wine,  let  us  have  a few  words  to 
say  about  coffee.  Coffee,  we  all  know,  grows  in  tropical  climates  and  not  in  Fian 
yet  how  is  it  that  in  that  country  we  almost  invariably  get  a good  cheap  cup  of  coffee 
and  yet  in  this  country  we  rarely  do  1 On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  equa  y s ° 
that  the  French  have  not  the  power  to  make  an  ordinal y cup  o tea.  > ' 

is  my  experience  of  the  greater  part  of  France.  I believe  the  two  chief  causes  of  the 
usual  superiority  of  French  coffee  over  English  is  that  the  former  always  iaie  > 1 
coffee  fresh  roasted  as  well  as  fresh  ground  ; secondly,  that  they  use  a gooi  tea  moi 
coffee  than  we  do.  The  too  common  custom  in  England  is  to  buy  tie  co  ee  y 
ground  from  a grocer’s.  This  when  kept  in  a tin  will  make  very  fair  goot  co  te, 

but  after  a time  it  loses  its  aroma.  . , , 

To  get  coffee  absolutely  fresh  roasted  is  not  so  easy  a matter  in  this  c >’ 
it  will  always  be  found  an  improvement  to  put  the  berries  for  a short  time  in  o 10 

OT6Thet  fe  mcnh^n  Mnito  variety  of  machines  for  making  coffee  that  we  cannot 
possibly  enumerate  them  all.  The  best  method  I know  of  is  the  ordinary 
The  coffee-pot  must  of  course  be  first  made  thoroughly  hot,  and  the  strainer  cai  y 
cleansed  from  what  has  been  in  beforo.  The  coffee  is  then  placed  m t o op  recep 
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and  pressed  down,  and  the  boding  water  poured  on  the  top.  It  should  then  be 
allowed  to  trickle  slowly  through-of  course  the  longer  the  water  xs  m contact  with 

the  coffee  the  better  it  will  be. 

When  coffee  is  not  quite  bright  it  wdl  often  settle  bright  when  allowed  to  stan 
for  some  time.  Indeed,  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  putting  the  coffee  into  a coffee-pot  an 
boiling  it  over  the  fire  is  by  no  means  a bad  method,  only  the  coffee  must  be  allow 
a Ion-  time  to  settle.  At  any  rate,  this  method  has  the  advantage  of  gettim,  a 
-oodness  out  of  the  coffee.  The  Mocha  coffee  is  the  best,  the  aroma  being  superior 
to  any  other  kind.  Coffee,  too,  should  be  coarsely  ground.  Indeed,  some  persons 
maintain  that  it  is  best  pounded  in  a mortar  very  coarsely,  and  not  ground  at  all. 
Much  less  wine  is  drunk  after  dinner  now  than  formerly,  and  good  strong  black  coffee 
should  be  served  up  very  soon  after  dinner  is  finished.  • Boiling  milk  should  always. 

accompany  coffee. 


WINE. 

We  now  come  to  another  subject  in  reference  to  dinner,  and  that  is  the  wine. 
It  is  not,  however,  on  the  manufacture  of  wines  that  I shall  treat,  but  on  the  selection 
of  wine.  It  is,  of  course,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  during  dinner  the  fluid  foou 
should  be  adapted  to  and  kept  in  harmony  with  the  solid  food. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  persons,  not  merely  wine  merchants  but  the  public 
generally,  approach  the  subject  of  wine  with  an  immense  amount  of  prejudice,  which 

it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  get  rid  of  entirely. 

The  late  Mr.  Francatelli,  who  was  formerly  chef  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and 
recently  the  manager  of  the  “ Freemasons’  Tavern,”  and  with  whom  I have  had  many 
conversations  on  the  subject  of  the  principles  of  cookery,  has  justly  observed  in  his 
famous  work,  “ The  Modern  Cook,”  that  “ the  palate  is  as  capable,  and  nearly  as 
worthy,  of  education  as  the  eye  and  the  ear.”  Now  we  should  recollect  that  our 
palate,  especially  on  the  subject  of  wine,  has  undergone  an  unconscious  education, 
and  we  have  certain  fixed  standards  of  excellence  that  are  after  all  really  only 
arbitrary  standards. 

It  will  be  found  in  this  country  that  the  universal  feeling  among  the  people  is  in 
favour  of  a good  heavy  port  or  sherry.  In  all  the  large  London  hospitals  it  is  found 
that  the  poor  absolutely  despise  any  other  kind  of  wine.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
best-educated  palates  invariably  prefer,  at  any  rate  with  food,  a light  wine,  such  as 
hock  or  claret. 

We  unconsciously  in  judging  of  all  kinds  of  new  wines  compare  them  with  certain 
good  wines  to  which  we  are  accustomed— such  as  Clos-Vougeot — the  king  of  Bur- 
gundies— or  Chateau  Margaux,  Chateau  Lafitte,  or  Chateau  Latour- — the  best  of  the 
clarets — or  to  some  fine  hock,  sherry,  port,  or  Madeira.  Again,  all  sparkling  wines 
are  unconsciously  compared  with  champagne,  such  as  Pommery  and  Greno,  or  to 
sparkling  hock  or  Moselle.  Now,  although  these  wines  are  admirable  in  themselves, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  and  they  only  are  standards  of  perfection.  To  say  which 
is  the  finest-flavoured  wine  would  be  as  impossible  as  to  say  which  is  the  most 
beautiful  colour,  or  which  is  the  most  beautiful  piece  of  music. 

The  world  is  changing  very  rapidly,  and  probably  in  no  previous  part  of  our  his- 
tory have  we  as  a nation  undergone  so  rapid  and  complete  a change  as  during  the  past 
few  years.  Let  any  one  contrast  the  general  mode  of  living  now  with  what  it, was 
only  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  change  has  undoubtedly  been  in  favour  of  increase  of 
luxury.  Our  fathers  used  to  be  content  with  a glass  or  so  of  sherry  at  dinner,  and  tv 
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few  glasses  of  port  after,  and  generally  took  beer  with  dinner  as  well.  Claret  was 
considered  a somewhat  expensive  luxury,  and  when  introduced  was  generally  brought 
on  only  at  dessert  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  up  with,  being  often  drunk  after  port. 
Now  however,  it  is  a most  common  custom  to  drink  claret  with  dinner  instead  of 
beer.  Of  course  the  reason  is  that  claret,  and  good  claret  too,  can  be  now  obtained 
in  this  country  at  a very  cheap  rate.  Indeed,  a most  excellent  sound  claret  can 
be  bought  for  16s.  a dozen — only  go  to  a respectable  wine  merchant,  and  always 
taste  the  wine  before  you  buy  it. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  examine  into  the  general  principles  to  be  observed  in 
the  service  of  wine.  For  instance,  we  know  that  it  is  customary  to  take  a glass  of 
Chablis  with  oysters,  a glass  of  Madeira  after  turtle  soup,  a glass  of  dry  sherry  with 
fish,  &c.,  but  why  we  do  so  is  by  no  means  so  evident.  Nature  seems  to  tell  us  that 
port  wine  would  be  unsuitable  with  fish,  nor  do  we  think  any  one  would  care  to  sip 
hock,  however  good,  with  walnuts. 

However,  we  learn  by  experience  that  there  are  certain  flavours  that  combine 
together,  and  apparently  suit,  and  others  that  do  not.  . For  instance,  Chablis  after 
oysters.  Oysters  have  a strong  flavour,  and  a light  thin  wine  like  Chablis  cleanses 
the  palate  after  eating  them,  and  somehow  the  oyster  seems  to  make  the  wine  taste 
better.  On  the  other  hand,  try  a glassful  of  champagne  after  eating  oysters,  and  you 
will  find  that  you  cannot  detect  the  flavour  of  the  champagne  at  all.  . Again,  turtle 
is  a rich,  glutinous  soup,  and  after  a very  rich  dish  some  wine  is  required  to  cleanse 
the  palate  of  a more  generous  nature  than  Chablis  or  hock:  consequently,  Madeira,  or 

good  East  India  sherry,  or  rum  punch,  is  taken. 

After  a light  entree,  such  as  a "Vol-au-vent  a la  Financiere,  or  boiled  fish  of  any 
kind,  or  whitebait,  hock  or  pale  sherry  would  be  most  appropriate.  After  a rich 
and  glutinous  fish  Idee  stewed  eels,  or  after  any  entrde  with  strong  rich  brown  gravy, 
the  palate  requires  something  rather  more  stimulating,  and,  in  my  opinion,  no  wine 
in  the  world  is  equal  to  Burgundy  to  drink  with  dinner,  either  with  water  or  with- 
out. Still,  claret,  though  not  so  stimulating,  is  an  admirable  wine  to  drink  after 

rich  dishes.  . 

I think  it  will  be  found  that  the  general  principle,  that  the  richer  the  dish  the 

more  stimulating  must  be  the  wine,  holds  true  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  food.  For 
instance,  roast  pork  is  a rich  dish,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  kinds  of  food  that  persons 
drink  port  wine  after.  Roast  goose  is  another  rich  dish,  and  it  is  customary  after 
eating  roast  goose  to  have  a small  liquor  glass  of  brandy. 

I have  a little  further  on  quoted  Francatelli’s  opinion  with  regard  to  the  service 
of  wine,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  he  particularly  calls  attention  to  the  absurd  custom 
of  serving  sweet  champagne  early  in  dinner.  As  a rule,  however,  champagne  is 
generally  dry  in  this  country.  The  Duke  de  Montebello’s  sec,  Pommeiy  and  Gienos 
extra  sec,  and  Heidseck’s  Monopole,  are  all  admirable  dry  vines,  and  we  think 
the  former,  though  not  equal  in  repute  to  the  two  latter,  is  quite  their  equal,  both 
in  quality  and  flavour. 

I would,  however,  caution  persons  against  introducing  champagne  early  in  the 
dinner  at  all,  whether  it  be  dry  or  not.  Indeed,  it  will  be  found  best  if  the  cham- 
pagne be  dry  not  to  serve  it  till  the  piece  de  resistance  has  made  its  appearance 
If  the  champagne  be  at  all  sweet,  it  had  bettor  not  be  served  till  the  sweets. 

The  French  taste  is  far  sweeter  than  the  English:  for  instance,  you  will  often 
see  a body  of  grown-up  Frenchmen,  enjoying  sweets  and  dessert,  including  even 
sugar  plums,  in  a way  that  in  England  is  only  seen  with  young  children.  Cham, 
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memo  in  France  is  almost  universally  drank  after  dinner  m the  same  way  m which 
vuT should  finish  up  with  a bottle  of  claret.  But  then  it  should  be  remembered  that 
tiie  majority  of  the  champagne  in  France  is  very  sweet;  the  champagne-growei s 
adaptin'"  nearly  the  whole  of  the  wine  that  is  sent  to  England  to  suit  the  English 
taste,  and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  champagne  m England  has  the  woid 

<•  England  ” branded  on  the  side  oi  the  cork. 

How  far  the  French  are  right  and  we  wrong,  or  vice  versd,  in  thus  preferring 
sweet  champagne  to  dry  is  a matter  of  taste.  However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  taste  for  dry  wines  can  be  carried  too  far,  and  that  there  should  be  some  linn 
beyond  which  the  dryness  of  a wine  should  not  be  carried.  For  instance,  take  the 
case  of  the  Duke  of  Montebello’s  first  brand : there  is  the  sec  and  the  maximum 
sec.  Now,  in  our  opinion,  the  latter  is  inferior  to  the  former.  Again,  there 
is  some  champagne  in  which  the  dryness  of  the  wine  has  been  carried  to  such  a 
pitch  as  to  cause  it  to  resemble  soda-water  rather  than  wine.  In  fact,  tnere  has 
been  of  late  years  a rage  for  dry  wines  of  every  description,  especially  port.  Tim 
rage  for  dry  wine,  like  most  other  fashions,  was  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  was 
consequently  followed  by  a reaction.  The  rage  for  dry  port  has  already  ceased,  and 
probably  before  long  there  will  be  a slight  reaction  in  the  present  rage  for  dry 
champagne. 

We  have,  of  course,  omitted  all  mention  of  home-made  wines,  though  recipes  for 
making  them  will  be  found  under  their  various  headings  in  the  present  work. 
Wine,  properly  speaking,  is  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  and  as  this  country 
possesses  a climate  too  cold  to  allow  of  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  in  any  quantity, 
it  is  evident  that  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  our  supply  of  pure  and  genuine  wine. 

At  present  our  supply  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  and  we  must  necessarily  at  present  make  the  various  vintages  from 
these  countries  our  models,  as,  indeed,  is  but  just,  as  much  of  the  excellence  of  these 
wines  is  due  to  the  care  taken  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vines.  Nothing  but  the 
experience  of  a number  of  years  of  trial  could  have  brought  this  cultivation  to  its 
present  pitch  of  perfection. 

There  are,  however,  other  countries  in  the  world  that  produce  the  grape  in 
great  abundance,  and  it  is  to  some  of  these  countries  that  make  wine — not  so  well 
known  as  our  familiar  port,  sherry,  madeira,  claret,  burgundy,  and  hock — that  we 


shall  have  to  call  attention  by-and-by. 

We  shall,  in  particular,  after  running  through  the  various  well-known  wines  and 
vintages,  call  attention  to  the  mucli-neglected  wines  of  Australia,  made  from  vines 
that  arc  grown  on  our  own  dominions,  and  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  are  destined 
to  enter  before  long  into  this  country  in  tenfold  greater  quantities  than  they  do  at 
present  when  their  excellence  is  better  known  and  better  appreciated.  Let  those  who 
doubt  this  ask  their  wine  merchant  to  procure  them  a single  sample  bottle  of 
Australian  dry  muscat  of  Alexandria.  Let  any  connoisseur  of  wine  ask  himself  the 
simple  question,  Can  any  country  that  is  capable  of  producing  such  magnificent  wine 
as  this  fail  to  make  a show  in  the  wine-producing  countries  of  the  world? 

But  before  entering  into  the  details  of  the  various  wines,  I will  quote  what  Mr. 
Francatelli’s  opinions  on  the  subject  were,  and,  as  I have  always  entertained  such  a 
profound  respect  for  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  cookery,  I trust  that  I may  be 
pardoned  for  giving  the  quotation  at  some  length  : — 

“ The  judicious  service  of  wines  at  the  dinnor-tablo  is  essential  to  the  complete) 
success  of  a well-ordered  and  recherche  dinner;  for  on  the  manner  and  order  in  which 
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this  service  is  conducted  will  chiefly  depend  the  more  or  less  favourable  judgment 
awarded  (independently  of  their  real  claims  to  superiority)  to  the  wines  put  before 

the  guests. 

“hirst  let  it  be  remembered  that  all  possible  care  should  be  taken  in  removing  the 
bottles  from  their  bins,  and  afterwards,  also,  in  handling  them  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  the  corks  and  decanting  the  wines  not  to  disturb  any  deposit  that  may  exist 
in  the  bottles,  for  that  deposit,  if  shaken,  destroys  not  only  the  brilliancy  of  the  wine, 


but  impairs  its  flavour  and  bouquet. 

“ The  different  kinds  of  sherries,  ports,  madeira,  and  all  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
wines  in  general,  are  the  better  for  having  been  decanted  several  hours  before  being 
drank.  During  winter  their  aroma  is  improved  by  the  temperature  of  the  dniing- 
room  acting  upon  their  volatile  properties  for  an  hour  or  so  before  dinner-time.  By 
pay  in"  due  attention  to  this  part  of  the  process,  all  the  mellowness  which  good  wines 
acquire  by  age  predominates  to  the  delight  of  the  epicure’s  grateful  palate.  The 
lighter  wines,  such  as  Bordeaux,  Burgundy,  and  most  of  the  wines  of  Italy,  should  be 
most  carefully  handled,  and  decanted  an  hour  only  before  dinner-time.  In  winter 
the  decanters  should  be  either  dipped  in  warm  water  or  else  placed  near  the  nre  to 
warm  them  for  about  ten  minutes  previously  to  their  being  used.  In  summer,  use 
the  decanters  without  warming  them,  as  the  genial  warmth  of  the  atmosphere  will 
be  all-sufficient,  not  only  to  prevent  chilling  the  wines,  but  to  develop  their  fragrant 
bouquet.  Moreover,  let  these,  and  all  delicate  wines,  be  brought  into  the  dining- 
room as  late  as  may  be  consistent  with  convenience. 

“And  now  as  regards  the  order  in  which  wines  should  be  served  during  dinner. 
I would  recommend  all  bon  vivants  desirous  of  testing  and  thoroughly  enjoying  a 
variety  of  wines  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  should  be  drank  in  the  following  order, 
viz.  : — When  it  happens  that  oysters  preface  the  dinner,  a glass  of  Chablis  or  Sau- 
terne  is  their  most  proper  accompaniment ; genuine  old  Madeira,  or  East  India 
sherry,  or  Amontillado,  proves  a welcome  stomachic  after  soup  of  any  kind,  not 
excepting  turtle,  after  eating  which,  as  you  value  your  health,  avoid  all  kinds  of 
punch,  especially  Roman  punch.  During  the  service  of  fish,  cause  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing to  be  handed  round  to  your  guests ; Amontillado,  Hock,  Tisane,  Champagne, 
Pouilly,  Meursault,  Sauterne,  Arbois,  Vin  de  Grave,  Montrachet,  Chateau-Grille, 
Barsac,  and  generally  all  kinds  of  dry  white  wines.”  Having  enumerated  a variety  of 
different  kinds  of  Bordeaux,  Burgundy,  Champagne,  and  other  wines,  Mr.  Franca- 
telli  proceeds  to  say,  “A  question  of  the  highest  importance,  but  into  which  I may 
but  briefly  enter,  is  to  determine  to  which  of  all  these  wines  a decided . pref  ei  ence 
should  be  given,  both  with  regard  to  taste  and  also  in  respect  to  their  influence 
on  the  health  of  different  temperaments.  It  is  easier  to  settle  the  latter  part  of  the 
question  than  the  former,  inasmuch  as  it  is  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  lay 
down  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  palate.  Thus  there  are  some  who  delight  in  the 
perfumed  vet  austere  bouquet  of  Bordeaux,  while  others  prefer  the  delicate  fragrance 
of  Champagne  ; some  give  the  palm  to  the  generous  and  mirth -inspiring  powers  of 
Burgundy ; while  the  million  deem  that  Madeira  (when  genuine),  port,  and  sherry, 
from  what' are  termed  their  generous  natures,  ignoring  the  plentiful  admixture  of 
alcohol,  are  the  only  wines  worthy  of  notice.  All  these  tastes  are  no  doubt  we 
enough  founded  on  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  and  may  prove  safe  indicators  for  the 
preservation  of  health  ; for  instance,  a person  of  sanguine  temperament  feels  a neces- 
sity for  a light  sapid  wine,  such  as  genuine  Champagne  and  Rhenish  wines,  while 
the  phlegmatic  seek  those  of  a more  spirituous,  generous  nature— Burgundy,  port. 
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Madeira,  or  sherry.  Those  who  are  a prey  to  spleen,  lowness  of  spirits,  and  melancholy, 
are  prone  to  select,  as  a sure  and  pleasant  remedy  for  their  frightful  ailments,  the 
wines  of  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Roussillon,  and  Burgundy.  The  bilious,  who  gene- 
rally are  blessed  with  a good  appetite,  provided  always  that  they  do  not  smoke, 
require  a generous  wine  which,  while  capable  of  acting  both  as  an  astringent  and  a 
dissolvent^  the  bile,  is  of  facile  digestion ; such  are  the  properties  of  all  first-class 
Bordeaux  wines..  Bordeaux  is  said  to  be  a cold  wine ; this  false  notion  arises  out  of 
mere  prejudice— nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  truth.  This  health-restoring  wine, 
as  I have  already  stated,  is  easy  of  digestion,  and  possesses  moreover  the  advantage 
of  being  very  considerably  less  inebriating  than  any  other  first-class  wine.  In  short, 
Burgundy  is  exciting,  Champagne  is  captious,  Roussillon  restorative,  and  Bordeaux 

stomachic. 

It  now  remains  to  show  the  order  in  which  the  several  sorts  of  wines  enumerated 
above  should  be  served  at  table.  Custom  and  fashion  have  ever  had  more  to  do  with 
this  practice  than  any  real  consideration  for  health  or  taste.  It  is  generally  admitted 
by  real  gourmets  that  red  wines  should  precede  the  introduction  of  white  wines— 
those  recommended  as  proper  accompaniments  to  oysters  and  fish  excepted.  The 
custom  most  in  vogue  at  the  best  tables  in  London  and  Paris  is  to  commence  by 
introducing,  simultaneously  with  the  entrees,  any  of  the  following  Burgundy  wines  : 
— Avallon,  Coulanges,  Tonnerre,  Yermanton,  Irancy,  Mercurey,  Chassagne,  and, 
generally,  all  those  wines  known  under  the  specific  names  of  Macon  and  Auxerre. 
These  may  be  varied  or  replaced  by  other  wines,  denominated  Saint  Denis,  Saint 
Ay,  and  Beaugency.  These  again  lead  to  the  further  libations  of  Beaune,  P ommard, 
Yolnay,  Richebourg,  Chambertin,  Saint  Georges,  Romanee.  With  the  second 
course— roasts,  dressed  vegetables,  and  savoury  entremets — honour  your  guests  by 
graciously  ushering  to  their  notice  sparkling  Champagne  and  Moselle,  the  deliciously 
perfumed  Cumieres,  the  brilliant  Sillery,  the  glorious  Hermitage,  Cote-rotie,  and 
Chateau-Grille.  With  the  service  of  the  entremets  cle  douceur — or,  as  we  have  it,  the 
SAveets — let  iced-creaming,  sparkling  Champagne,  or  Moselle,  be  handed  round ; but, 
far  superior  to  them,  I would  recommend  a trial  of  A'i  petillant  Arbois,  Condrieux, 
Rivesaltes,  Malaga,  Frontignan,  Grenache,  Malmsey,  Madeira,  and  East  India 
Sherry.” 

Mr.  Francatelli  then  proceeds  to  state,  “So  little  wine  is  drunk  at  dessert  in 
this  country  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into  particulars  about  the  service 
further  than  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  list  of  wines  appropriated  to  this  part  of  a 
dinner,  the  list  being  as  follows : — 


Dessert  Wines. 


Muscat-Frontignan 

Muscat-Luncl 

Muscat-Rivesalte 

Grenache 

Yin  de  Paille 

Malaga 

Itota 

Alicanto 


Madeira 

Malmsey,  Madeira 

Syracuse 

Tokay 

Constanco 

Carcavallos 

Picoli 

Sckiras 


I have  before  observed  that  wo  all  of  us  of  necessity  approach  the  subject  of 
wine  Avitli  a certain  amount  of  prejudice,  and  I have  consequently  given  at  some 
length  Mr.  Francatelli’s  opinion  on  this  subject,  written  in  the  year  1862.  It  should 
be  zemembered,  too,  that  Mr.  Francatelli  occupied  during  his  life  the  high  positions 

/— N.E. 
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of  chef  at  the  Reform  Club,  chef  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  manager  ot  the 
Freemason’s  Tavern.  It  would  be  affectation  in  any  one,  consequently,  to  despise 
the  opinion  of  one  who  had  had  so  much  opportunity  for  studying  the  tastes  of  the 
most  wealthy  members  of  what  is  probably  the  most  luxurious  country  m the  world. 
Still  we  must  confess  that  in  reading  so  goodly  a list  of  dessert  wines  that,  not- 
withstanding the  great  authority  that  penned  it,  we  feel  that  it  cannot  be  considered 
complete  without  the  addition  of  what  may  be  called  our  grand  national  wine— good 

& In  fact  Francatelli  wrote  for,  comparatively  speaking,  a small  class  who  jead  to  a 
great  extent  artificial  lives.  In  treating  generally  the  subject  of  the  service  of  wine 
exactly  the  same  general  principles  have  to  be  considered  as  in  treating  the  su  Jjec 
of  food.  The  two  chief  points  are  : first,  the  habits  of  life  of  those  served;  secon  y, 
the  time  of  year,  or,  rather,  we  should  say  the  climate. 

To  lay  down  general  recommendations  with  regard  to  dinner,  we  mus  r 
consider  the  mode  of  life  of  the  eater.  For  instance,  take  two  cases.  The  one  of  a 
City  man,  say  a jobber  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  who  passes  his  day  m a hot  scene  of 
intense  excitement,  the  wear  and  tear  upon  the  nervous  system  bemg  terrific.  e 
returns  home  exhausted,  but  not  hungry : the  reaction  of  comparative  rest  in  too 
many  cases  being  spoilt  by  another  reaction  felt  after  taking  occasional  stimulants 
durum  the  day,  such  stimulants  being  felt  necessary  at  the  time.  Contrast  such 
a one— and  the  case  is  typical  of  a very  large  class  whose  brains  are  over-taxe 
such  as  hard-worked  barristers,  lawyers,  hospital  physicians,  &c.— contrast  such 
a one  with  the  stout  jolly  farmer,  who  rises  at  five,  and  after  a heavy  and 
substantial  breakfast,  passes  his  day  on  horseback,  returns  home  with  a wolfish 
appetite,  his  sole  care  and  anxiety  being  that  Farmer  Styles’  wheat  is  about  half  an 
inch  higher  than  his  own.  We  can  well  understand  his  feelings  expressed  m the 
graphic  words— “None  of  your  kickshaws  !”  Half  a dozen  oysters  and  a g ass  o 
chablis  would  be  as  unsuitable  a commencement  of  dinner  for  the  latter  as  three 
pea  soup  and  underdone  roast  beef  cut  thick,  with  a draught  of  strong  home- 
brewed ale,  would  be  for  the  former.  - , 

Probably  were  we  to  take  the  whole  of  those  who  in  this  country  are  m the 
habit  of  drinking  wine  habitually,  we  should  find  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
are  in  the  habit  of  taking  a little  sherry  with  dinner  m addition  to  beer,  and 
a glass  or  two  of  port  wine  afterwards.  A sip  of  sherry  after  soup,  an  a 
glass  after  both  fish  and  sweets,  seems  almost  necessary.  Indeed,  I think  ia 
where  there  is  absolutely  no  wine,  I would  prefer  to  dine  off  the  joint,  or,  at  any 
rate,  butchers’  meat  alone  ; but  prefacing  that  a little  good  beei  is  far  pie  eia  e 
bad  sherry,  we  will  first  take  this  most  popular  of  English  dinnei  -wines,  ant 
few  words  to  say  with  regard  to  its  selection  and  keeping.  Sheny  maj  e e 
into  two  classes — dinner  sherry  and  after-dinner  sherry.  I am  heie  speaung  o 
comparatively  cheap  sherry,  as  of  course  good  old  East  India  sherry  woH  1 01  s. 

a bottle  is  exceedingly  good  with  dinner  as  well  as  after,  but  then  in  t le  genii  a 1 <y 
of  houses  we  expect  to  get  sherry  that  has  cost  from  24s.  to  3Gs.  a dozen.  'nOT 
sherry  can  be  bought  as  low  as  15s.  a dozen,  even  in  single  bottles,  at  Leas  a 
compound  called  sherry-I  have,  indeed,  tasted  it.  I should  imagine  that  it  is 
bought  by  that  class  of  persons,  who  not  knowing  what  really  good  sheny  W>J  ' 
occasionally  like  to  have  some  on  their  tables  for  show.  Indeed,  the  greater  par  o 
the  really  bad  and  unwholesome  wine  that  is  drunk  is  consumed  by  this  class  -vu  v 
persons  who  attempt  to  live  in  the  same  style  as  their  better-educated  and  woaltlu 
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neighbours.  These  persons  would  consume  almost  anything,  as  indeed  a story  that 
went  the  round  of  the  papers  a short  time  back  shows.  Some  colliers  in  the  North, 
during  the  time  when  men  were  earning  far  more  money  than  they  knew  how  to 
spend,  walked  into  a hotel,  and  asked  for  some  port,  on  the  ground,  as  they  said 
among  themselves,  of  that  being  the  wine  “ the  quality  drank.”  The  hotel-keeper,  on 
his  return  after  a short  absence,  found  his  daughter  in  the  bar  in  the  act  of  send- 
ing up  a third  bottle  off  the  top  shelf,  where  port  was  generally  kept,  two  previous 
bottles  having  been  drank  and  paid  for.  The  bottles,  however,  were  port  bottles , but 
contained  mushroom  ketchup;  and  we  can  only  say  with  regard  to  the  15s.  sherry, 
that  it  would  have  made  an  admirable  “whitewash,”  as  Sheridan’s  glass  is  still 
sometimes  called,  on  the  occasion  in  question. 

When  sherry  is  consumed  in  any  quantity,  it  will  generally  be  found  best  to  keep 
it  in  the  wood.  A quarter  cask  contains  close  upon  fourteen  dozen  of  wine,  or 
twenty-eight  gallons.  Any  respectable  wine  merchant  will  supply  a good  pale  dry 
dinner-wine  at  £15  for  a quarter  cask.  I do  not  think  you  can  depend  upon  a 
really  good  wine  cheaper,  and  though  a quarter  cask  of  sherry  can  be  bought  for 
£10,  I am  confident  that  the  wine  at  £15  is  really  the  cheapest  in  the  truest 
acceptation  of  the  word.  Ordinary  wine  of  this  description  will  be  found  best  in 
the  wood,  nor  indeed  does  it  materially  improve  by  being  kept  in  bottles  for  years. 

I would  here  disabuse  some  of  your  minds  from  a too-common  fallacy.  Many 
persons  imagine  that  because  some  fine  old  wine  is  good,  that  therefore  all  old  wine 
is  good.  Old  bottled  wine,  to  be  worth  anything,  must  possess  a certain  quality 
before  it  is  bottled,  or  it  will  not  merely  not  improve,  but  absolutely  deteriorate,  and 
ultimately  become  bad.  I would  illustrate  this  point  by  beer.  We  all  know  that 
fine  strong  Burton  ale — trade  mark  A 1,  as  it  is  called — will  keep  for  years,  and 
improve  in  bottle.  If,  however,  we  bottle  thin  table-beer,  the  result  is  that  even  in 
one  year’s  time  it  turns  sour.  So  it  is  with  wine — thin  cheap  port  and  sherry  will 
not  keep  beyond  a certain  time. 

Good  rich  sherry,  well  selected,  will  keep  for  almost  any  length  of  time,  and  is 
always  best  kept  in  the  wood.  There  is  sherry  to  be  got  now  in  the  wood  over  fifty 
years  of  age— of  course  the  price  is  very  high.  When  this  sort  of  wine  is  bottled, 
about  six  or  eight  years  is  necessary  to  give  it  a peculiar  twang  only  obtained  by 
bottling,  much  admired  by  connoisseurs.  Good  sherry  of  this  description  should  be 
decanted  some  little  time  before  it  is  wanted. 

One  great  advantage  of  drawing  off  ordinary  sherry  from  the  wood  is  that  it  is 
always  bright.  Sometimes  in  bottled  sherry,  especially  of  a rather  superior  class, 
it  will  be  -ourid  that  the  last  glass  or  half-glass  is  a little  thick ; in  decanting 
sherry , therefore,  bear  in  mind  to  reserve  this  little  drop  and  not  make  the  whole 
decanter  cloudy  for  its  sake.  When  sherry  is  known  to  be  like  this  it  will  be  found 
best  to  put  a bottle  upright  two  or  three  days  before  it  is  wanted  ; then,  if  decanted 
carefully , and  so  that  the  light  can  be  seen  through  the  bottle,  very  little  indeed 
need  be  wasted. 

Never  throw  away  the  dregs  of  any  kind  of  wine,  but  have  what  is  called  a 
cooking  bottle  : the  dregs  of  sherry  when  mixed  together  will  settle  down,  and  do 
for  flavouring  gravies,  such  as  salmi  sauce  or  mock-turtle  soup.  The  dregs,  too,  of 
port  wine  do  for  jugged  hare,  venison,  &c. 

Some  sherry,  especially  of  a very  light,  delicate  colour,  will  occasionally  have  a 
slight  taste  of  sulphur.  I believe  this  is  owing  to  the  wine  originally  being  carried 
on  mules’  backs  in  Spain  in  skins,  which  skins  have  been  rubbed  with  sulphur. 
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This  peculiar  flavour,  though  slightly  impairing  the  delicacy  of  the  wme,  ls  not, 
however,  unwholesome.  In  selecting  sherry,  of  course  everything  depends  upon  the 
palate  of  the  taster.  It  is,  however,  often  best  to  leave  this  selection  to  the  wme 
merchant,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a fine  wme  for  lbs. 

a dozen.  , 

The  chief  point  to  be  avoided  in  sherries  is  spirit.  Some  of  the  very  cheap 

cherry  contains  a great  deal  of  an  exceedingly  unwholesome  spirit— wood  spirit,  in 
fact,  which  is  very  injurious.  These  fiery  sherries  are  almost  the  worst  form  of 
stimulant  in  which  persons  can  indulge. 

Remember,  therefore,  in  buying  sherry  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a bargain, 
save  at  sales  by  auction.  When  any  person  offers  you  three  sixpences  for  a shilling, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  that  at  least  two  out  of  the  toe  must  be  bad  ones.  It  ls 
quite  impossible  to  get  a pure,  wholesome  wme  at  ls.  3d.  a bottle , and  it  is  to  e 
re-retted  that  such  large  quantities  of  injurious  wme  are  allowed  to  be  sold  in  rins 
country,  as  well  as  lad  spirits.  Indeed,  many  of  the  unfortunate  poor  who  aie 
char-ed  with  drunkenness  are  in  reality  more  poisoned  than  drunk,  and  many  o 
those  shocking  outbursts  of  wild  ferocity  that  too  often  appear  m the  police  reports 
are  the  results  of  the  brain  being  maddened  temporarily  by  poisonous  liquors. 

We  will  next  proceed  to  discuss  port— probably  still  the  most  really  populai 
wine  in  this  country.  Much  that  has  been  said  of  cheap  sherry  applies  equally  to 
cheap  port,  the  only  difference  being  that  port  is  a somewhat  dearer  wme  than  s erry 
When  the  consumption  of  wine  in  a house  is  large,  it  will  e oun  a \isa 
draw  the  port  for  every-day  drinking  from  the  wood,  i.e.,.  you  ee  suie  you  w 
finish  the  cask  within  twelve  months.  When  port  is  kept  m the  wood  too  long  it  is 

ant  to  lose  colour  and  deteriorate  in  flavour.  , 

The  minimum  price  at  which  I should  say  a fairly  sound  palatable  port  can  be 
bought  would  be  about  £18  for  a quarter  cask,  ..a,  twenty-eight  gal  ons,  oi  be 
thirteen  and  fourteen  dozen  of  wine.  Port  vanes  very 

with  the  time  of  bottling.  The  most  famous  vintages  are  18-0,  1834,  1840,  18  I, 
1863,  and  1870.  The  1840  port  is  a splendid  dry  wine  that  still L retains  its  colour 
in  perfect  integrity,  and  when  authenticated  will  fetch  a guinea  a bottle.  The  18  < 
port  varies  immensely,  some  being  rather  sweet.  It  ls  still  a very  rich  wme  an 

when  bottled  early  is  nearly  equal  to  the  1840,  though  not  » dry.  Very 
promise  better  than  the  1870,  the  wine  already  fetchmg  48s.  a dozen  Port  wme 
throws  a crust  on  the  bottle,  which  crust  should  be  transparent.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  in  decanting  the  wine  not  to  break  this  crust.  Consequently  the  bottle, 
which  of  course  is  lying  on  its  side  in  the  cellar,  should  be  moved  very  gently 
the  cork  drawn  without  shaking  the  bottle  if  possible,  the  wme  then  poured  into  the 
decanter  through  a wine  strainer  in  which  a piece  of  fine  muslin  has  been  placed, 
and  the  wine  must  be  watched  as  it  is  gently  poured  out,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
Ll  ride  of  the  bottle  uppermost  as  in  the  bin.  The  moment  the  wme  has  the 
least  appearance  of  beiug  cloudy,  cease  pouring  the  wme.  As  long  as  only  little 
pieces  of  the  crust  come  out  which  look  transparent,  and  which  are  retained  m the 
strainer  and  the  rest  of  the  wine  pours  clear,  there  is  no  fear  of  continuing  to  pour 
"when  however,  the  wine  itself  is  cloudy,  stop  instantly,  or  the  whole  bottle  will 
be  spoiled.  Recollect  that  port  wine  when  not  bright  loses  not  only  m appearance 

bUt  Poriwine"  requires  great  care  in  keeping,  as  it  is  utterly  ruined  if  exposed  to 
great  cold.  Port  that  has  been  exposed  to  severe  frost  gets  cloudy,  and  ne%er 
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properly  recovers  its  character.  The  best  cellars  for  keeping  wines  are  those  that 
remain  at  about  the  same  temperature  all  the  year  round.  A temperature  of 
between  50  and  60  is  very  good  for  wine.  In  fact,  a good  cellar  strikes  cold  in 
summer  and  hot  in  winter. 

One  very  common  cause  of  wine  being  spoiled  is  bad  corks,  and  I have  often 
wondered  at  it.  The  difference  between  good  and  indifferent  corks  is  so  slight,  that 
spoiling  wine  from  corkage  reminds  one  of  the  old  saying,  of  “ spoiling  a ship  for  the 
sake  of  a ha-porth  of  tar.” 

In  choosing  corks  for  bottling  wine,  the  best  plan  is  to  take  a quantity  up  in 
both  hands,  and  smell  them : should  there  be  a peculiar  musty  smell,  the  corks  are 
bad,  and  will  utterly  spoil  a delicate  wine. 

Port  for  ordinary  every-day  consumption  is,  as  we  have  said,  best  from  the 
wood.  Sometimes,  however,  a cask  of  port  is  ordered  in,  and  after  some  has  been 
drawn  off  the  rest  is  bottled.  How  very  much  depends  upon  the  way  in  which 
wine  is  bottled.  In  the  first  place,  the  wine  must  be  perfectly  bright  in  the  cask ; 
secondly,  the  bottles  must  be  not  only  clean,  but  quite  dry  inside  ; thirdly,  the 
wine  must  be  well  corked,  the  corks  must  fit  perfectly  tight,  and  should  properly  be 
moistened  in  a little  of  the  wine  that  is  being  bottled,  and  then  the  cork  hammered 
down  with  a wooden  mallet. 

It  is  by  some  supposed  that  the  crust  on  port- wine  bottles  is  the  sediment  of  the 
wine,  which  has  been  put  into  the  bottle  rather  cloudy.  The  wine  is  always  bottled 
bright,  but  after  bottling  the  wine  will  turn  cloudy,  especially  in  spring  and 
autumn,  of  its  own  accord ; a crust  then  settles  and  adheres  to  the  bottle,  and  the 
wane  gradually  matures  and  improves,  if  it  is  kept  at  an  equal  temperature 
all  the  year  round.  Port  wine,  however,  that  has  to  undergo  the  variations  of 
temperature  that  occur  in  this  climate  will  never  mature  at  all.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  fact  of  the  barbarous  custom  of  building  most  modem  small  houses  without 
any  wine  cellars  worthy  of  the  name  will  do  much  to  decrease  the  consumption  of 
port  wine  throughout  the  country. 

In  selecting  port  wine  of  course  as  tastes  differ  the  purchaser  must  judge  to  a 
certain  extent  for  himself.  In  selecting  from  samples,  I would,  however,  warn  you 
against  being  prejudiced  by  price,  and  would  therefore  recommend  you  invariably 
to  act  as  follows  : — Should  your  wine  merchant  send  you  samples,  let  these  same 
samples  be  marked  by  letters  or  numbers,  and  let  the  price  of  them  be  sealed  up  in 
a separate  letter.  Then  taste  and  discuss  the  samples  aloud  with  a friend,  and  open 
the  letter  and  see  how  far  your  palate  agrees  with  those  of  others  afterwards.  This 
is  the  only  way  to  approach  wine  really  unprejudiced,  and  in  speaking  by-and-by  of 
Australian  wine  I shall  again  revert  to  this  point — for  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  equally 
foolish  to  imagine  wine  must  be  good  because  it  costs  10s.  a bottle — alas  ! what 
stuff  some  hotel  keepers  have  the  conscience  to  ask  this  price  for  ! — as  it  would  be 
to  condemn  a wine  as  rubbish  simply  because  it  is  only  30s.  a dozen. 

Good  port  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  nourishing  wines  that  can  be  taken 
— of  course  being  a strong  wine  it  must  be  taken  in  moderation. 

W e next  come  to  claret — that  light,  nourishing,  and  wholesome  wine  that  is  now 
so  largely  consumed  in  this  country,  and  which  can  now  be  obtained  really  good  at 
so  small  a price.  Really  good  sound  claret  can  be  obtained  at  16s.  a dozen,  and  if 
the  wine  is  imported  in  wood  and  bottled  on  the  premises,  at  a far  smaller  cost. 
One  great  advantage  claret  possesses  over  most  other  wines  is  that  it  is  easy  of 
digestion,  not  fattening  ; containing  as  it  does  but  little  sugar,  and  consequently 
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admirably  adapted  to  persona  who  lead  sedentary  lives.  In  France,  claret  corre, 
sponds  to  our  beer,  poor  men  being  able  to  obtain  a tumblerful  for  a penny. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  its  cheapness,  the  French  generally  mix  water  with 
it  Indeed  the  French  are  the  most  thrifty  nation  in  the  whole  world,  and  this 
economy  on  their  part,  coupled  with  industry,  is  the  secret  of  their  enormous  wealth, 
probably  far  greater  than  our  own.  Claret,  like  all  other  light  wines,  is  best  kept 
in  bottles.  Of  course  claret  is  originally  kept  in  wood,  but  not  for  long.  Claret, 
like  port,  varies  very  much  with  the  vintage  or  year,  some  years  being  remarkably 
good,  while  others  are  comparative  failures.  One  of  the  finest  vintages  ever  known 
in  France  was  that  of  1848.  Well-bottled  and  well-authenticated  clarets,  either 
Chateau  Margaux,  or  Chateau  Lafitte  of  1848,  will  now  fetch  fancy  prices— indeed., 
not  very  long  ago  there  was  a sale  of  the  Lafitte  at  the  chateau  in  which  some  of 
the  1848  wine  fetched  100  francs  a bottle,  or  £4  English  money. 

There  is  perhaps  no  wine  in  the  world  that  varies  so  much  as  claret ; and  the 
comparison  between  a bottle  of  good  Lafitte  and  a bottle  of  vin  ordinaire  only  shows 

what  care  and  cultivation  of  the  grape  will  effect. 

The  three  first-class  clarets  are  undoubtedly  Chateau  Margaux,  Chateau  Lafitte, 
and  Chateau  Latour.  These  wines  are  generally  very  expensive  any  good  years 
fetching  about  84s.  a dozen  when  almost  new  wines.  Indeed,  the  Chateau  Margaux 
and  Lafitte  of  1870  is  nearly  £5  a dozen.  Now  and  then,  when  the  year  lias  been 
bad,  these  wines,  even  genuine,  can  be  obtained  very  cheap.  For  instance,  Chateau 
Lafitte  for  1872  can  be  got  for  about  54s.  to  60s.  a dozen,  but  then  it  is  quite 
a different  class  of  wine  to  say  1874  or  1870,  both  of  which  are  famous  years. 
Chateau  La  Rose  and  Chateau  Leoville  are  also  good  wines,  though  not  equal  to 
those  we  have  mentioned.  Good  Chateau  La  Rose,  however,  will  vie  with  any 
wine  in  respect  to  bouquet , possessing  as  it  does  that  delicate  scent  corresponding  to 

fresh-blown  roses,  which  indeed  gives  it  its  name. 

In  selecting  claret  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  bouquet  of  the  wine 
—indeed  many  judges  of  wine  would  be  able  to  select  by  the  smell  alone,  without 
tasting.  In  choosing  claret,  however,  especially  the  cheaper  kinds,  purchasers  should 
be  on  their  guard  against  being  deceived  by  the  bouquet.  Very  often  claret  is,  we 
■will  not  say  adulterated,  but  mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  Burgundy,  the  latter 
being  added  to  give  it  a bouquet.  Thus  a very  inferior  and  poor  claret  is  passed 
off  as  something  superior.  Experience  alone  will  enable  the  taster  to  decide  what  is 
Burgundied  claret  and  what  is  pure.  The  Burgundy  generally  used  to  mix  with 
claret  is  Beaune,  which  is  a splendid  wine  possessing  a very  marked  bouquet.  lose 
familiar  with  the  flavour  of  Beaune  will  be  better  able  to  distinguish  claiet  that 


has  had  Beaune  added  to  it. 

In  choosing  claret  very  much  depends,  not  merely  on  the  particular  name  oi  Inane , 
but  on  the  year,  and  also  on  the  time,  and  by  whom  it  was  bottled.  Of  course,  out 
of  the  thousands  of  hogsheads  of  claret  that  are  imported  it  would  be  folly  to  expect 
that  all  would  be  perfectly  pure  vintage  wines.  Some  persons  prefer  a full-bodied 
claret,  and  some  a thin  light  wine — this  is,  of  course,  a matter  of  taste,  but  in  selecting 
thin  clarets  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  perfectly  free  from  acidity..  An  aci 
claret  is  never  good.  It  has  been  stated  lately  that  an  injurious  coloui  ina  matte 
has  been  used  to  improve  the  appearance  of  clarets  : I am,  however,  dispose!  to 
think  that  these  statements  are  exaggerations.  At  any  rate,  there  is  never  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a pure  wholesome  claret  from  any  wine  merchant. 

Borne  few  years  ago,  at  the  time  when  the  new  commercial  treaty  with  trance 
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enabled  claret  to  be  sold  at  its  present  price  in  this  country,  it  was  fondly  imagined 
by  some  that  claret  would  gradually  supersede  the  use  of  beer  m this  country. 
Indeed,  a great  statesman  publicly  remarked  that  he  looked  forward  to  Urn  time 
when  “ the  British  workman  would  call  for  his  glass  of  claret  instead  of  his  pint  of 
beer.”  That  time,  however,  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  never  will  so  long  as  the 
claret  sold  at  ordinary  public-houses  remains  what  it  is  at  present.  Why  this  is  the 
case,  I cannot  say,  but  the  feet  remains,  and  may  be  tested  any  day.  Let  any  one 
go  to  an  ordinary  public-house — not  a good  hotel — and  ask  for  a glass  of  claret,  and 
the  probability  is  that  they  will  be  served  with  some  quite  undrinkable  compound. 
That  claret  will  ever  supersede  beer  with  English  workmen  is  of  course  a visionary 
idea,  but  many  men  would  undoubtedly  drink  claret  in  preference  to  beer,  especially 
in  hot  summer  weather,  were  it  to  be  got  on  draught  cheap,  and  it  is  to  be  legietted 
that  it  cannot  be  more  easily  obtained. 

In  hot  weather,  too  often  the  common  beer  sold  quenches  the  thirst  only 
momentarily,  but  soon  gives  rise  to  a craving  for  more.  Claret,  especially  when 
mixed  with  water,  is  practically  unintoxicating,  and  is  the  best  drink  of  any  to 
allay  thirst.  Burgundy  is  a stronger  and  richer  wine  than  claret,  and  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  blood-making  wine  there  is.  As  a rule,  ordinary 
Burgundy  is  a trifle  dearer  than  claret.  However,  an  excellent  and  pure  wine  may 
be  obtained  for  18s.  a dozen.  It  is  not,  however,  so  easy  of  digestion  as  claret. 
Those  who  can  take  Burgundy,  and  require  nourishment,  will  find  Burgundy  a far 
cheaper  wine  than  claret : Burgundy,  like  claret,  varies  immensely  in  quality  and 
price.  The  best  Burgundies  are  Clos  Vougeot  and  Chambertin,  and  these  wines 
generally  fetch  from  72s.  to  84s.  a dozen  Burgundy,  like  claret,  is  best  in  bottle, 
and  should  never  be  kept  long  in  the  wood. 

Good  Beaune  can  be  obtained  considerably  cheaper  than  Clos  Vougeot  or  Cham- 
bertin, and  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  Burgundy  that  can  be  chosen  for  every-day 
drinking.  Burgundy  will  occasionally  throw  a crust  like  port.  Indeed,  in  bottling 
and  keeping  Burgundy  almost  as  much  care  is  requisite  as  if  it  were  port,  as  Bur- 
gundy suffers  from  change  of  temperature  far  more  than  claret,  and  some  kinds,  like 
port,  are  apt  to  cloud  even  after  being  bottled  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  the  year 
in  sympathy  with  the  vine— the  best,  and  in  fact  only,  means  of  prevention  for 
what  may  be  termed  this  second  fermentation  being  equal  temperature. 

On  the  subject  of  hock  and  Moselle  little  need  be  said.  Good  hock  is  always 
bottled  in  the  district  in  which  the  wine  is  made.  A fairly  sound  hock  can  be 
obtained  now  at  24s.  a dozen.  Hocks,  like  Burgundy  and  claret,  vary  immensely 
in  price,  good  Cabinet  J ohanisburg  fetching  at  times  as  fabulous  a price  as  famous 
vintages  of  Lafitte  claret.  Moselle  resembles  hock  somewhat,  only  it  has  a slight 
Muscatel  flavour : as  a rule,  Moselle  is  slightly  dearer  than  hock— that  is,  in  the 
cheaper  sorts.  In  selecting  both  hock  and  Moselle  the  tln’ee  chief  points  to  be  borne 
in  mind  are  freedom  from  acidity,  brightness,  and  bouquet.  Cheap  hock  and  cheap 
Moselle  are  both  apt  to  be  somewhat  cloudy,  and  as  an  almost  universal  rule  with 
regard  to  wine  it  may  be  laid  down  that  cloudy  wine  is  always  of  inferior 
flavour. 

We  next  come  to  what  many  regard  as  the  highest  of  all  wines,  i.e.,  Champagne. 
Certainly  in  this  country  at  any  rate  Champagne  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  very 
height  of  luxury.  There  are  many  who  look  upon  Champagne  as  a wine  only  to  be 
used  on  great  occasions,  such  as  wedding  breakfasts  or  the  birthday  of  the  heir,  <£te. 
Of  late  years,  however,  Champagne  has  been  drank  far  more  generally  than  it  was 
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a few  years  ago ; indeed,  in  everything  we  see  advances  nowadays  in  the  direction 
of  luxury  and  extravagance. 

At  what  exact  price  good  Champagne  can  be  bought  it  is  very  difficult  to  say. 
The  cheaper  kinds  vary  immensely,  some  years  being  far  better  than  others.  Of  the 
cheaper  kinds,  however,  we  shall  have  more  to  say  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
substitutes  for  first  class  wines.  I would,  however,  roughly  state  the  minimum 
price  at  which  any  Champagne  that  is  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape  can  be  bought  to 
be  from  42s.  to  48s.  a dozen.  A large  quantity  of  wine  is  sold  in  this  country 
under  the  name  of  Champagne,  much  of  which  indeed  comes  from  the  Champagne 

district  that  really  is  Champagne  only  in  name. 

Whether  this  is  made  by  using  up  the  refuse  of  the  grapes  from  which  good 
Champagne  is  made,  or  using  unripe  grapes,  rhubarb,  gooseberries,  or  apples,  I cannot 
say  positively,  but  that  the  majority  of  cheap  Champagne  is  unfit  to  drink  at  all  there 
can  be  no  shadow  of  a doubt.  Considering  the  price  any  one  has  to  pay  for  a bottle  of 
Champagne  at  Epernay  itself,  it  seems  on  the  face  of  it  absurd  for  persons  to  adver- 
tise Champagne  in  this  country  at  26s.  a dozen.  Were  you,  say  in  Paris,  or  Berlin, 
to  be  offered  a quart  bottle  of  Bass’s  bitter  ale  for  4d.,  you  would  naturally  feel  that 
there  was  something  wrong  somewhere. 

As  a rule,  of  course,  the  general  principle  holds  good,  that  it  is  far  better  to  gii  e 
either  good  wine  or  none  at  all.  This  general  principle,  however,  holds  especially 
true  with  regard  to  Champagne,  and  I would  specially  appeal  to  those  who  are  going 
to  give  Champagne  with  a little  dinner-party  about  to  come  off.  Ask  your  conscience 
as  to  what  is  your  real  motive.  Do  you  wish  to  please  your  guests  1 or  do  you  wish 
to  show  off  1 — i.e.,  is  your  motive  in  giving  Champagne  simply  that  of  vying  -with  or 
perhaps  surpassing  your  neighbours  1 If  the  former  is  your  motive,  and  you  can  afford 
it,  lay  in  some  Champagne  of  a really  good  brand,  66s.  to  72s.  a dozen;  have  it  cool, 
i.e.,  nearly  freezing,  a degree  or  two  above  freezing-point;  and  whatever  you  do,  don  t 
put  ice  in  the  wine  if  the  Champagne  is  really  good— and  it  ought  to  be  at  the  price  I 
have  named-it  is  a barbarous  custom.  Next,  let  your  guests  have  enough.  I should 
say  a fair  allowance  is  a bottle  between  two  persons.  Do  not,  however,  open  one 
bottle,  and  then  ask  if  anybody  will  have  any  more.  If  you  do,  every  one  will  say, 
“ No,  thank  you.”  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  open  a bottle  first  and  take  it  round, 
every  single  one  will  have  a second  glass,  and  a good  many  a third.  Indeed,  we 
fear,  some  would  continue  till  they  pronounced  truly  rural  as  “tural  lural.” 

If  you  cannot  afford  to  give  good  Champagne  and  still  wish  to  give  your  guests 
a treat,  lay  in  a stock  of  Bass’s  strong  Burton  ale,  A 1.  I think  it  fetches  nearly 
Is.  6d.  a bottle.  Let  this  be  in  good  condition,  and  let  the  bottle  stand  upright  in  a 
moderate  temperature  for  a week  before  it  is  opened.  The  ale  is  rather  high  coloured, 
but  when  perfectly  bright  and  sparkling,  with  a rich  creamy  froth  on  the  top,  a glass 
of  it  is  worth  all  the  cheap  Champagne  in  the  world  put  together.  Indeed,  there  is 
as  much  difference  between  this  ale  and  ordinary  draught  beer  as  there  is  between 
Chateau  Lafitte  and  vin  ordinaire. 

There  are  so  many  different  brands  of  Champagne  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  enumerate  and  criticise  them  all.  I have  before  mentioned  the  Duke 
of  Montebello’s  Champagne,  which  is  a somewhat  neglected  wine,  seeing  that  the 
carte  blanche  both  of  the  maximum  sec  and  ordinary  sec  is  quite  equal  to  any  ot  the 
highest-class  brands,  and  can  be  obtained  at  a cheaper  price  at  present,  it  cal  eel 
upon  to  say  which  Champagne  is  entitled  to  take  first  prize,  I should  say  Heulsicck  s 
Monopole.  Pommery  and  Greno,  or,  rather,  Pommery  et  fils,  as  I think  the  him  is 
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now  called,  Moet  and  Chandon— especially  for  tlieir  Brut  Imperial,  which  is  a very 
fine  wine— and  Koederer  all  rank  very  high.  I would  also  mention  Jules  Mumms, 
Ruinart  pore  et  fils,  Giesler,  Perrier  Jouet,  Wachter,  Piper,  Veuve  Clicquot,  «fcc. 

The  last  of  these  is  a fine  wine  of  excellent  bouquet,  but  not  altogether  adapted 
to  the  English  palate,  as  it  is  a somewhat  sweet  wine.  However,  during  the  last 
few  years  a new  kind  of  wine  has  been  imported  called  Veuve  Clicquot  (sec),  which 
is  well  worth  a trial.  Of  all  Champagnes,  perhaps  Motifs  is  the  best  known,  and 
this  wine  seems  to  be  universally  chosen  by  publicans  as  the  one  wine  they  keep. 

Champagne  is  best  kept  in  a cooler  cellar  than  that  which  is  requisite  for  Ports, 
Clarets,  or  Burgundies.  Great  care  should  also  be  taken  in  seeing  that  the  bottles 
are  placed  on  their  sides,  as  if  Champagne  is  kept  for  any  length  of  time  upright  it 
will  become  flat.  Champagne  is  generally  imported  in  wooden  cases,  and  it  is  usual 
to  keep  the  wine  in  these  boxes,  which  are,  as  a rule,  marked  “ Keep  this  side  up,” 
as  a guide  how  they  should  be  placed  before  they  are  opened.  _ 

* yye  pave  now  run  through  the  general  wines  drunk  in  this  country,  viz.,  Sherry, 
Poii,  Claret,  Burgundy,  Hock,  Moselle,  and  Champagne.  There  is  one  wine,  however, 
once’most  popular,  but  that  of  late  years  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  that 
is  Madeira.  There  seems,  however,  a strong  probability  of  this  wine  coming  in  again. 
The  vines  in  Madeira,  which  so  completely  failed  some  few  years  ago,  have  very 
much  recovered.  Good  old  East  India  Madeira,  such  as  is  now  rarely  to  be  obtained, 
save  at  a public  dinner  of  some  City  company,  will  bear  comparison  with  almost  any 
wine  in  the  world. 

The  new  Madeira  now  imported  is,  for  its  price,  really  a far  cheaper  wine  than 
sherry,  the  principal  drawback  to  it  being  it  is  somewhat  sweet.  However,  in  a few 
years’  time  there  seems  every  probability  of  Madeira  recovering  its  lost  position,  and 
those  who  possess  good  cellars  might  certainly  make  worse  speculations  than  that  of 
laying  down  some  of  the  new  Madeira,  which  they  can  get  at  about  48s.  a dozen. 
There  is  good  sound  Madeira  to  be  got  at  a far  cheaper  rate. 

The  objection  of  sweetness  is  fatal  to  a large  class  of  wines,  and  as  the  public 
taste  just  now  runs  upon  dry  wines,  it  is  a bad  time  to  attempt  to  introduce  any  wine 
save  those  that  possess  this  quality.  The  consumption,  for  instance,  of  Sparkling 
Hock,  Sparkling  Moselle,  and  Sparkling  Burgundy  is  less  in  proportion  than  that  of 
former  years,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  these  wines  dry. 

Sparkling  Hock  has  too  often  a tendency  to  acidity.  Sparkling  Moselle  is  a 
deliciously-scented  wine,  but  is  often  sweet.  It  is  what  used  to  be  called  a ladies’ 
wine,  and  I should  imagine  children  would  prefer  Sparkling  Moselle  to  ordinary 
Champagne.  At  least  I am  judging  of  my  own  feelings  and  tastes  as  a child — for  in 
the  present  day  it  seems  to  me  that  so-called  children  acquire  tastes  for  dry  wines 
and  lobster  salads  before  they  leave  off  knickerbockers. 

Sparkling  Burgundy,  when  not  too  sweet,  is  a magnificent  wine,  and  as  its  price 
is  below  that  of  the  first  brands  of  Champagne,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  it  is  not 
more  generally  drunk. 

With  regard  to  the  order  in  which  wine  should  be  drunk  at  dinner  we  have 
already  alluded.  If  dinner  is  preceded  by  those  expensive  luxuries,  oysters,  nothing 
can  compare  with  a glass  of  Chablis.  After  soup,  a glass  of  sherry ; if  the  soup  be 
turtle,  a glass  of  Madeira.  After  fish,  either  a dry  sherry,  or  should  the  fish  be 
rich,  such  as  stewed  eels,  a glass  of  old  East  India  sherry.  Hock,  after  light  entries ; 
and  claret  or  Burgundy  after  richer  entries.  Champagne  not  too  early  in  the  dinner 
if  diy,  and  not  till  late  if  at  all  sweet.  This  seems  the  fashion  in  the  present  day. 
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and  in  long  and  elaborate  dinners  is  perhaps  best.  Of  course  when  wine  is  drank 
freely  during  dinner,  it  cannot  be  drunk  freely  after  dinner.  Again,  port  wine  after 
dinner  when  Champagne  is  drunk  with  dinner  is  a mixture  which  but  few  persons 
can  stand.  Port  is  a heavy  wine,  and  after  Champagne  is  very  apt  to  disagree. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  old-fashioned  plan,  especially  at  bachelors’  dinner-parties, 
will  be  found  best.  A good  substantial  dinner,  say  a little  thin  soup,  a cut  off 
the  joint,  and  a grouse.  With  dinner  a glass  or  two  of  dry  sherry,  a glass  of  bitter 
ale,  and  a good  bottle  of  port  wine,  and  a chat  afterwards.  Finish  up,  if  you  like, 
with  a bottle  of  Chateau  Margaux  and  a single  glass  of  sherry.  To  my  mind,  the 
latter  dinner  is  preferable  to  the  former,  where  a series  of  elaborate  entrees  are 
served  with  a variety  of  wines  not  always  of  the  best  quality. 

One  very  agreeable  form  of  drinking  cheap  hock,  claret,  &c.,  in  summer  time  is 
in  the  shape  of  “ cup.”  There  are  various  ways  of  making  claret  cup,  but  I will 
give  one  of  the  simplest Take  a few  lumps  of  sugar,  about  six  or  eight,  according 
to  flie  size,  and  let  a few  drops  of  boiling  water  be  poured  on  them  to  assist  in 
dissolving  them.  Take  a bottle  of  claret,  and  add  in  addition  to  the  sugar  two 
slices  of  a hard  lemon,  a glass  of  sherry,  a table-spoonful  of  brandy,  a small  piece  of 
cucumber-peel,  and  a table-spoonful  of  noyeau  01  maraschino. 

A little  balm  and  borage  is  an  improvement  to  claret  cup,  but  then  there  is 

generally  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  them. 

Another  capital  claret  cup  is  made  by  substituting  an  orange  cut  in  slices  for  the 
two  slices  of  lemon.  Again,  if  no  noyeau  is  at  hand— and  noyeau  is  an  expensive 

liqueur add  a couple  of  drops  of  essence  of  almonds  to  the  brandy.  To  every  cup, 

of  course,  must  be  added  one  or  two  bottles  of  soda-water,  and  a large  lump  of  pure 

ice.  _ j 

If  c0od  pure  ice  cannot  be  obtained,  but  only  what  is  called  rough  ice,  do  not 

put  any  ice  in  the  cup,  but  surround  the  cup  with  chopped  ice  mixed  with  salt,  and 
you  will  very  soon  reduce  its  temperature  quite  as  low,  and,  indeed,  lower,  than  if  a 
large  piece  of  ice  had  been  put  in  the  cup  itself.  I would  advise  persons  who  use 
rough  ice  indiscriminately  to  melt  a tumblerful,  and  then  hold  the  glass  up  to  the 
light.  The  lesson  is  very  practical. 

Champagne  cup  is  very  simply  made  by  adding  either  a slice  or  two  of  lemon 
or  an  orange  cut  in  slices  to  a bottle  of  champagne  as  well  as  a bottle  of  soda- 
water,  a small  liqueur  glass  of  brandy,  and  a large  lump  of  ice.  Of  ^course,  just  as 
it  would  be  a terrible  waste  to  use  a bottle  of  Chateau  Lalitte  01  Chateau  aigaux 
claret  to  make  a claret  cup,  so  would  it  be  equally  wrong  to  use  a bottle  o 1st- 
class  champagne,  such  as  Pommery  et  fils,  or  Montebello  Carte  Blanche  foi  champagne 
cup.  Again,  a rather  sweet  champagne  makes  a very  good  “cup,  as  the  ice  au 
soda-water  take  off  from  the  sweetness  very  considerably.  It  will  be  fount , low 
ever,  for  general  purposes  that  some  wines  that  are  not  strictly  speaking  champagne 
nevertheless  make  excellent  “champagne  cup.”  We  would  call  particular  attention 
to  a wine  named  Sparkling  Saumur,  which  is  now  being  sold  at  a retail  price  o ^ s. 
a dozen.  A bottle  of  this,  and  an  orange  sliced,  avoiding  the  outside  slices  w it  1 
too  much  peel  on,  as  well  as  tlio  pips,  with  a bottle  or  even  two  bottles  of  so  a- 
water,  and  a large  lump  of  ice,  make  a most  refreshing  summer  drink.  Indeei , 
I know  of  no  kind  of  cheap  champagne,  at  even  36s.  a dozen,  that  will  make  so 

excellent'  a cup. 

Another  very  excellent  champagne  that  does  not  come  from  the  Champagne 
district  Is  Cortaillod.  This  is  mads  in  Switzerland;  and  a bottle  has  refreshed  many 
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a weary  traveller  after  a long  walk  in  the  exquisite  scenery  of  the  district  where.it 
is  made.  There  are,  in  my  opinion,  few  wines  that  approach  nearer  to  the  pme  juice 
of  the  grape  than  Swiss  champagne.  I think  the  retail  price  m this  country  is 

ab°We6now  come  to  consider  a class  of  wines  that  is  I fear  but  little  generady 
known  in  this  country,  and  that  is  Australian  wine.  Prejudice  is  a very  difficult 
thin-  to  overcome,  and  I fear  it  will  be  many  years  before  the  wines  of  that  rapidly* 
risin-  country  meet  with  the  reception  here  that  they  so  thoroughly  deserve 

The  subject,  too,  of  Australian  wines  should  be  regarded  from  a broader  view 
than  merely  a question  of  palate.  We  as  a nation  each  year  spend  mdlions  and 
millions  of  surplus  capital-for  wine  is  not  really  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life-on 
encouraging  the  manufactures  and  agriculture  of  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and 
Portugal,  while,  comparatively  speaking,  but  a few  thousands  only  go  to  increase 
the  wealth  of  a country  inhabited  by  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  living  under  the  same 
laws,  and  obeying  and  honouring  the  same  Queen.  Strange,  too,  to  say,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  mother  country  at  present  fails  to  recognise  the  claims  Australian 
wines  have— they  being  absolutely  shut  out  even  from  a chance  of  holding  their  own 
in  open  competition,  owing  to  their  containing  slightly  more  alcohol  than  the  fixed 
standard  allows— consequently  the  extra  duty  that  must  necessarily  be  paid  takes 
away  all  chance  of  competition  with  the  lighter  French  claiet. 

There  are  an  astonishing  number  of  persons  of  real  wealth  who  in  the  present 
day  buy  nothing  but  the  poor  thin  claret  that  can  be  bought  at  12s.  a dozen.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  majority  of  Australian  wines  axe  infinitely 
superior  to  the  cheap  claret  that  we  are  unfortunately  sometimes  out  of  politeness 
compelled  to  drink.  Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
in  Australia  is  not  matured  like  it  is  in  France.  If  we  contrast  light  claret  with 
Chateau  Margaux  we  at  once  see  how  much  depends  upon  care  in  cultivation  and 
also  in  selection  of  the  grape.  The  time  will  probably  come  when  the  wine  trade  of 
Australia  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  means  of  increasing  the  wealth  of  that  country. 

We  will  now  run  hastily  through  a few  of  the  principal  kinds  of  wines  that  that 
country  produces.  There  are  samples  that  correspond  to  Hock,  Sherry,  Burgundy, 
Claret,  and  Madeira.  We  will  first  take  the  kind  that  resembles  hock.  This  is  called 
Riesling ; it  is  a thin  light  wine,  sold  in  hock  bottles,  and  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
drink  in  summer,  and  is  particularly  suitable  with  boiled  fish,  or  after  light  entrees, 
such  as  vol-au-vents.  Highercombe  is  another  wine  resembling  hock,  or  rather 
Haut  Barsac  or  Sauterne.  Highercombe  is  a strong-scented  wine,  and  would 
probably  not  be  liked  by  those  who  are  partial  to  an  exceedingly  dry  sherry. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  taste  for  this  wine  has  been  acquired,  it  is  ’generally 
very  strongly  fancied.  Some  of  this  wine  mixed  with  a bottle  of  soda-water  will  be 
found  a most  refreshing  drink.  Another  Australian  wine  very  much  resembling 
hock  is  Gouais ; this  wine  is  something  between  hock  and  Sauterne,  and,  as  it  can 
be  bought  for  24s.  a dozen,  is  well  worth  a trial.  The  next  class  of  wines  to  which 
we  would  refer  is  the  white  Australian  wines  that  resemble  sherry.  First  we 
will  take  Fairfield  (amber).  This  wino  very  much  resembles  Cape  Sherry,  and  is 
certainly  inferior  to  ordinary  good  sherry ; it  also  has  a slight  resemblance  to  the 
home-made  wine  one  occasionally  tastes  at  farmhouses  that  is  made  from  rhubarb. 
This  wine  is,  however,  very  wholesomo,  and  probably  after  a time  would  be  very 
palatable  when  the  taste  for  it  is  once  acquired.  A very  superior  wino,  however,  is 
met  with  in  Verdeilho ; this  is  made  from  vines  resembling  those  in  Madeira,  and 
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tlie  wine,  which  can  be  bought  for  about  26s.  a dozen,  lias  a decidedly  Madeira 
flavour,  and  is  the  best  specimen  of  Australian  white  wine  of  the  class  corresponding 
to  sherry  and  Madeira  that  we  have  met  with.  Shiraz  is  another  wine  resembling 
sherry,  and  costs  about  24s.  a dozen. 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  of  the  Australian  wines,  and  the  one  that  proves  best 
how  likely  these  wines  are  eventually  to  become  better  appreciated,  is  dry  Muscat 
of  Alexandria.  This  wine  has  the  most  beautiful  bouquet  that  can  be  imagined,  and 
its  flavour  resembles  the  first  crush  in  the  mouth  of  three  or  four  fine  ripe  muscatel 

crapes those  large  white  oval  ones  covered  with  a light  bloom,  and  attached  to  a 

clean  thick  stalk — yet,  notwithstanding  this  exquisite  bouquet  and  flavour,  the  wine 
is  dry.  Unfortunately,  samples  differ ; the  lighter  the  colour,  however,  the  better 
the  wine.  This  dry  Muscat  of  Alexandria  can  be  bought  for  about  30s.  a dozen,  or 
even  cheaper,  and,  when  the  specimens  are  good,  is  well  worth  double  the  money. 
We  would  strongly  advise  connoisseurs  and  epicures  to  make  a trial.  A very 
delicious  cup,  superior  to  Moselle  cup,  can  be  made  from  this  wine,  by  mixing  it 
with  soda-water,  sugar,  a few  slices  of  lemon,  and  a lump  of  ice.  This  makes  a 
cheap  and  very  refreshing  drink  in  summer. 

We  next  come  to  the  Australian  red  wines,  which,  as  a rule,  will  be  found  very 
superior  to  the  white.  The  finest  Australian  red  wine  that  I have  ever  tasted  is 
called  Carbenet.  This  fine  wine  has  a most  beautiful  bouquet,  resembling  good 
Chateau  Margaux  claret.  It  resembles  Burgundy  in  flavour,  with  perhaps  a 
very  slight  port  flavour  added.  Or  it  may  be  compared  to  a very  dry  Rousillon. 
This  wine  is  very  soft,  and  this,  coupled  with  its  rich-scented  bouquet,  entitles  it 
to  rank  high  among  the  Australian  wines.  Indeed,  it  is  far  superior  to  the  general 
rim  of  Burgundies  and  clarets  that  can  be  bought  at  the  same  price,  which  is  about 
36s.  a dozen.  Fairfield  (ruby)  is  another  red  wine,  somewhat  resembling  dry  port. 
The  bouquet  of  this  wine  is  very  inferior  to  Carbenet,  and  it  has  a rather  dead  taste, 
in  which  can  be  detected  a slight  flavour  of  raisins.  Perhaps  the  next  best  wine  to 
Carbenet  is  Mataro ; this  is  also  similar  to  a dry  port  or  Burgundy ; it  has  a good 
bouquet,  and  is  well  worth  the  price  at  which  it  is  generally  sold.  Chaselas  is  a 
red  wine,  but  is  somewhat  poor  and  acid.  A better  ivine  is  Hermitage,  which 
somewhat  resembles  the  Hermitage  made  on  the  banks  of  fchs  Rhone,  and  is  pro- 
bably named  after  it.  A very  peculiar  Australian  wane  is  made  called  Conatto; 
this  is  a rich  liqueur,  with  a slightly  medicinal  flavour  in  it ; its  taste  reminds  one 
of  rum  shrub  and  curagoa.  Again,  it  is  sometimes  like  Constantia,  and  is  probably 
made  from  the  same  kind  of  grapes  that  are  used  for  Constantia.  Red  Albury  is  a 
scented  wine  resembling  somewhat  English  home-made  raisin  wine,  only  it  is  better. 
It  is  a capital  wane  for  children,  and  would  suit  those  who  like  a sweet  poit.  These 
are  the  chief  wines  of  Australia,  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  destined  in  a few  years’ 
time  to  become  far  better  known  than  they  are  at  present  j and  Englishmen  on 
patriotic  grounds  should  at  any  rate  give  Australian  wines  a trial,  if  their  order  does 
not  extend  beyond  a single  bottle. 

We  have  now  run  through  the  principal  wines  drunk  in  this  country,  and  have 
taken  exceptional  notice  of  Australian  wine,  which  is  but  little  known,  owing 
to  the  fact  of  its  being  the  only  wine  worthy  of  the  name  that  is  produced  m the 
British  dominions.  Hungarian  wine,  Italian  wine,  Swiss  wine,  are  all  worth  a 
trial,  especially  the  former.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  forget  to  mention  our 
national  beverage — Beer ! 

First,  I do  not  wish  to  touch  upon  the  point  of  making  home-brewed  beer— m 
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house  is  avoided.  Good,  sound,  excellent  ale  can  always  be  got  at  thieepence 
quart  • an  eighteen-gallon  cask  costing  18s.,  and,  indeed,  very  good  beei  can 
? 1 m.h  still  cheaper.  Now,  the  beer  sold  in,  I fear,  too  many  public-houses, 

at  the  rate  of  threepence  a quart,  is  adulterated,  and  often  has  the  effect  of  mcreasmg 
father  to  allayilg  thirst  Were  the  general  public  to  know  the  secret  ox  the 
cheap  public-house  beer  that  has  been  doctored  with  not  always  such  haimkss 
ingredients  as  treacle  and  sugar,  they  would  probably  make  greater  efforts  to i obtam 
their  beer  direct  from  the  brewery  itself.  The  working  poor  aie  necessarily 
obliged  to  drink  beer,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  so  rarely 
have  their  beer  in  cask.  The  fact  is,  they  have  not  sufficiently  acquired  habits 
of  self-control,  and  too  often  a cask  in  the  house  proves  a temptation  too  stiong 

to  be  resisted.  . , ...  , . . r 

On  this  subject,  I recollect  an  occurrence  some  time  ago  that  illustrates  the 

difficulty  to  which  I have  alluded.  A poor  woman  was  exclaiming  what  a monstrous 
shame  it  would  be  to  close  all  the  public-houses  on  Sunday  for  the  whole  day, 
sayino-  that  the  poor  would  have  to  go  without  any  beer  with  their  Sunday  s dinner, 
which,  as  a rule,  was  the  only  really  comfortable  meal  they  got.  I asked  what 
difficulty  there  would  be  in  getting  in  a gallon  jar  of  ale  on  Saturday  night,  wine  , 
if  well-corked  down,  would  keep  well  till  the  following  day  1 her  reply  bemg 
“ Keep,  sir ! Lor’  bless  you,  my  old  man  would  never  go  to  bed  on  Saturday  night 
till  he ’had  finished  it!”  The  argument  was  perfectly  sound;  and  some  men  must 
necessarily  be  treated  like  children.  Indeed,  it  is  as  cruel  to  leave  an  opened  bottle 
of  gin  in  some  persons’  way,  who  are  as  a rule  perfectly  honest,  as  it  would  be  to 
leave  a child  three  years  old  alone  in  a room  with  a pot  of  jam. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  remembered  in  the  management  of  beer 
is  to  ensure  its  being  bright.  Beer  should  always  be  kept  in  a cool  place,  though 
in  winter  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  exposed  to  too  severe  a frost.  A cask 
of  beer  should  always  be  ordered  in  at  least  a week  before  it  is  wanted,  in  order  to 
give  the  beer  time  to  settle.  Beer  is  often  allowed  to  get  flat  and  dead  through  the 
carelessness  of  servants,  who  forget  to  put  in  the  vent-peg ; consequently  a tap 
requiring  no  vent-peg  is  to  be  preferred.  When  a cask  requires  tilting,  a very  little 
common  sense  will  often  prevent  the  whole  of  the  beer  left  in  the  cask  from  becoming 
cloudy.  First,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  have  a beer-stand  that  will  tilt  by 
simply  turning  a handle.  However,  when  bricks  or  lumps  of  wood  are  used  for  the 
purpose,  bear  in  mind  to  first  choose  your  time : say  you  have  drawn  enough  beer  for 
supper,  tilt  the  cask  then,  so  that  you  have  the  benefit  of  the  night’s  settling.  Too 
often,  from  carelessness  and  procrastination,  servants  will  draw  off  the  beer  till  the 
last  drop  runs  level,  and  will  then  tilt  the  cask  while  they  draw  a jug  full,  letting 
the  cask  drop  again,  thereby  clouding  the  whole  of  the  remainder.  Whenever  you 
have  room  for  two  casks  in  your  cellar,  side  by  side,  always  act  as  follows.  Have 
two  casks  in  together,  and  directly  one  runs  out  tap  the  other,  and  on  the  same  day 
order  in  a fresh  cask.  By  making  a fixed  rule  of  this  description  you  will  always 
ensure  your  ale  being  bright.  With  regard  to  bottled  ale  this  same  quality  of 
brightness  is  even  more  important  than  ale  on  draught.  The  difference  not  merely 
in  appearance  but  in  taste  between  a bottle  of  Bass’s  ale  that  sparkles  like  chain- 
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pagne  when  held  up  against  the  light,  and  one  that  is  thick  and  cloudy,  is  patent  to 
every  one.  When  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  beer  should  be  laid  on  its  side,  but 
to  ensure  the  beer  being  bright  it  only  requires  being  kept  upright  for  a short  time 
before  it  is  opened,  in  a moderate  temperature.  If  bottled  ale  is  kept  too  warm  it 
is  too  frothy,  and  by  no  means  invariably  bright.  On  the  other  hand,  beer  exposed 
to  frost  is  sure  to  be  thick.  Bottled  beer  consequently  in  summer-time  should  not 
be  placed  in  an  ice-chest,  except  for  ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  it 
is  opened  to  cool  it,  but  not  freeze  it.  When,  therefore,  you  have  bottled  beer  in 
quantities,  always  stand  six  or  eight  bottles  upright,  and  as  these  are  used  replace 
them  by  others.  Good  beer  will  generally  get  bright  in  bottle  if  stood  upright  for 
a week,  though  a longer  period  should  be  allowed  if  the  beer  is  only  just  brought 
in.  In  pouring  out  beer  always  have  three  glasses  ready  together,  so  that  you  can 
continue  to  pour  without  tilting  back  the  bottle,  as  when  this  latter  is  done  too  often 
it  will  be  found  that  the  first  glass  is  the  only  one  that  is  bright.  With  regard  to 
spirits,  but  little  care  is  required  in  keeping  them,  as  they  are  quite  unalfected  by 
variations  of  temperature,  the  greatest  amount  of  cold  failing  to  influence  them.  The 
only  advice  I would  give  you  is- — regard  them  as  medicines  rather  than  for  every- 
day consumption,  and  recollect  the  remark  of  Adam,  in  “As  You  Like  It,”  who 
accounted  for  his  vigour  as  follows 

“ Though  I look  old,  yet  I am  strong  and  lusty, 

For  in  my  youth  I never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood.” 

COOKERY  AS  A BRANCH  OF  EDUCATION. 

Before  bringing  these  pages  to  a close,  there  is  one  subject  remaining  that 
demands  our  greatest  attention,  and  that  is  this  : — How  far  is  it  possible  to  impart 
even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  cookery  to  the  poor  and  unedu- 
cated classes  1 There  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world  that  has  any  pretensions 
to  civilisation  in  which  there  is  so  profound  an  ignorance  of  even  the  rudiments  of 
cookery  as  in  our  own.  Indeed,  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  life  between  a French 
family  and  an  English  one,  in  which  say  the  goodwife  in  the  former  is  allowed  thirty 
francs  and  the  latter  thirty  shillings  a-week  for  housekeeping  purposes  is  something 
astounding.  In  the  former  there  is  comfort  and  even  luxury,  and,  in  addition, 
money  is  regularly  saved ; whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  week  which  commences  with  a 
hot  dinner  on  Sunday  usually  terminates  in  the  plainest  kind  of  food,  such  as  bread 
and  dripping,  and.  that  too  often  obtained  on  credit. 

Again,  amongst  the  English  poor  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
variety  of  food  whatever.  The  hot  dinner  on  Sunday  is  almost  invariably  the  same. 
A bladebone  of  beef  and  a heap  of  baked  potatoes  cooked  at  that  real  poor  man’s 
friend — the  baker’s  oven:  the  usual  charge  for  baking  being  twopence  on  Sundays 
and  three-halfpence  on  week  days.  Week  after  week  the  fare  is  the  same — baked 
meat  and  baked  potatoes  : the  one  change  coming  with  Christmas,  and,  like  it,  but 
once  a year,  when  “ the  goose  ” takes  the  place  of  the  meat,  the  huge  heap  of  sage 
and  onions  being  placed  in  a saucer  underneath  the  goose  to  catch  the  fat. 

Again,  in  sending  a rice  pudding  to  the  baker’s,  the  baker’s  man  is  frequently 
obliged  to  take  out  some  of  the  rice,  as  otherwise  the  pudding  would  be  so  close 
as  to  bo  barely  eatable,  the  rice  having  no  room  to  swell.  Sometimes  a batter 
pudding  is  sent  with  the  dish  so  full  of  batter  that  it  would  be  certain  to  overflow 
when  baked  unless  some  were  removed 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be  contended  with  is  the  rooted  and  ™ieason- 
able  prejudice  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the  poor.  They  despise  soup  and  s , 
unless  the  latter  be  a bloater  with  them  tea.  Great  changes  have  however,  ta  ten 
] ce  lately  in  regard  to  education,  which  is  now  compulsory,  and  the  young  g 
£ a few  years  back  was  the  mother’s  chief  help  in  household  duties  m now,  a any 
rate  for  a certain  number  of  days,  compelled  to  attend  a school.  In  al  these  s. ho . . 
needlework  forms  part  of  the  regular  routine  of  scnool  duty,  but  not  cookm0.  _ - 

should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  quite  as  important  for  the  future  wives 
of  the  poorer  classes  to  be  able  to  cook  their  husbands  and  childrens  food  as  to 
make  or  mend  their  clothes.  Now,  hitherto  in  almost  every  poor  family  m ■ 
kinvdom  the  eldest  girl  has  been  kept  at  home  to  assist  her  motner,  and  wha.  little 
knowledge  she  possesses  of  cooking  is  thus  handed  down  by  traditiom  New  low- 
ever,  these  home  lessons  are  necessarily  limited  to  Saturday  and  Sunday.  What  a 
wonderful  effect,  however,  it  would  have  on  the  future  generation  were  each  child- 
each  o-irl— properly  instructed  by  some  competent  teacher  ni  the  elements  of 
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domestic  economy  ! Unfortunately,  at  present  it  will  be  found  that  gmls  who  have 
shown  ability  at  school,  and  who  are  often  made  pupil  teachers— girls  who  can  write 
a hand  nearly  like  a lady,  and  play  a little  on  the  piano,  and  who  are  fond  of 
reading  serial  tales  in  their  leisure,  too  often  rather  despise  household  work ; mid 
often  it  will  be  found  in  a family  where  there  is  more  than  one  girl  that  one  sister 
will  cook  and  scrub,  while  the  other— who  prides  herself  somewhat  on  her  “ gentility, 
as  those  sort  of  people  call  it — looks  out  for  a business  that  is  light  and  fanciful,  such 
as  millinery.  Suppose,  however,  the  girls  get  married  in  their  own  station  of  life, 
which  would  make  the  best  wife  of  these  two  sisters  1 We  trust  the  School  Board 
will  in  time  realise  the  fact  that  it  is  at  any  rate  as  important  for  a girl  to  know  how 
to  make  an  Irish  stew  as  to  be  capable  of  playing  an  Irish  jig.  It  is  only  first-class 
cooks  who  realise  the  first  principles  of  cookery,  viz.,  cleanliness  and  economy,  and  li 
is  on  these  points  that  the  poor  chiefly  break  down  • indeed,  we  have  already  called 
attention  to  the  want  of  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  cooks,  that  takes  place  not  so 
much  from  indolence  as  ignorance.  How  often  do  we  have  an  omelet  perfectly  white, 
or  rather  yellowish-white,  like  we  have  them  abroad  1 Do  you  know  the  reason  of 
failure  1 if  not,  go  downstairs  and  learn.  Take  the  frying-pan  in  your  left  hand,  and 
a clean  cloth  in  your  right ; hold  the  frying-pan  over  the  fire  for  a few  seconds  till  it 
is  hot,  and  then  wipe  it  with  your  cloth,  and  look  at  the  cloth.  Among  the  pool’, 
however,  the  fat  is  allowed  to  get  cold  in  the  frying-pan,  and  the  frying-pan  is  hung 
up,  or  rather  put  by,  with  the  fat  in  it  ready  for  next  time ; and,  indeed,  the  same 
thing  is  often  done  in  houses  where  the  mistress  does  not  exercise  proper  and 
necessary  supervision  over  her  servants. 

Unfortunately  our  English  kitchen  utensils  are,  as  a rule,  so  shaped  that  perfect 
cleanliness,  such  as  is  met  with  in  France,  is  barely  possible.  The  English  enamelled 
stewpan  is,  however,  quite  equal  to  the  tinned  copper  utensils  of  France  for  ordinary 
purposes,  and  in  these  vessels  perfect  cleanliness  is,  comparatively  speaking,  easy. 
But  we  shall  refer  to  the  shape  of  vessels  at  more  length  when  we  come  to  consider 
kitchen  utensils,  but  would  here  say  one  word  to  housekeepers  on  jugs.  Is  it  reason- 
able on  your  part  to  continue  buying  milk-jugs  shaped  bulb-like,  with  narrow  necks, 
into  which  the  hand  cannot  be  inserted,  and  yet  to  express  surprise  that  your  milk 
is  sometimes  sour  1 I am  perfectly  aware  that  jug-brushes  exist,  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  servants  to  use  them. 

With  regard  to  economy,  we  have  already  explained  we  do  not  mean  living 
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plainly,  or  even  cheaply,  hut  using  up  all  the  material  we  have.  There  is  no  want 
of  economy  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  in  giving  broken  victuals  to  the  poor, 
provided  we  know  they  eat  them.  Want  of  economy  is  exemplified  in  giving  a half- 
picked  sirloin  of  beef-bone  to  the  dog,  in  throwing  the  end  in  the  pig-tub,  or  in 
leaving  the  ends  of  mutton  chops  and  the  bones  half  picked  on  the  plate. 

Again,  a fruitful  source  of  waste,  which  is  in  reality  a synonymous  term  for 
want  °of  economy,  is  allowing,  through  carelessness,  ignorance,  or  want  of  fore- 
thought. food  of  any  description  to  get  bad.  For  instance,  forgetting  in  hot 
weather  to  warm  up  soup  when  it  has  been  left,  but  is  not  required  for  the  next 
day’s  consumption ; or  in  leaving  in  sultry  weather  a joint  of  meat  all  night  m 
a hot  place,  instead  of  preserving  it  by  placing  it  in  a cool  larder  or  ice-chest. 
Again,  milk  can  often  be  preserved  from  turning  sour  for  one  night  by  the  simple 
plan  of  boiling  it,  and  pouring  it  into  a clean  jug.  These  and  a hundred  other 
simple  methods  by  which  food  can  be  preserved,  and  thereby  added  to  the  wealth 
■of  the  country,  are  principles  of  education  that  ought  to  form  part  of  all  elementary 

lessons  now  taught  in  schools.  . 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  that  would  so  effect  the  future  prosperity  and  greatness 

of  our  country  than  universally  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  the  young  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  the  importance  of  economy  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Our  present  teachers  of  the  young  have  high  responsibilities.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
a great  multitude  follow  them  as  that  a great  multitude  are  driven  unto  them. 
Whatever  differences  may  arise  as  to  creed  or  no  creed,  surely  all  will  unite  m 
agreeing  with  the  great  Teacher  that  it  is  our  duty  to  gather  up  the  fragments  that 
remain,  that  nothing  be  lost. 
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Aberdeen  Sandwiches. — Take  two 
ounces  of  cold  chicken  and  one  ounce  of  cold 
ham  or  tongue.  Cut  them  into  small  pieces  and 
put  them  into  a stewpan  with  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  good  sauce  and  a table-spoonful  of  cuxrj 
paste.  Simmer  gently  for  a few  minutes  stn- 
ring  ah  the  time,  then  turn  the  mixture  mto  a 
basin  to  cool.  Cut  some  slices  of  stale  bread 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  m thickness,  stamp 
them  in  rounds  about  the  size  of  a penny,  and 
frv  them  in  boiling  oil  till  they  are  lightly 
browned.  Place  them  on  some  blotting-paper 
to  drain  off  the  oil,  and  spread  the  mixture 
thickly  on  one  of  the  rounds,  placing  another 
on  the  top,  until  all  are  used.  Put  them  into  a 
quick  oven  for  a few  minutes;  arrange  them 
prettily  on  a dish,  and  serve  hot.  The  remains 
of  fish  and  game  may  be  used  m a similar 
manner.  Time  to  bake,  five  minutes.  1 ro- 
bable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold  meat,  Is. 
Five  or  six  should  be  allowed  for  each  person. 

Aberfrau  Cakes. — Beat  half  a pound,  of 
fresh  butter  to  a croam,  with  half  a pound  of 
pounded  loaf  sugar,  adding  slowly  half  a 
pound  of  fine  flour.  Roll  out  thin,  and  cut  m 
circles  about  the  size  of  a teacup ; impress 
with  a shell  or  other  ornament,  and  bake 
quickly  for  fifteen  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  2d. 

Abernethy  Biscuits. — Rub  one  ounce 
of  butter  into  one  pound  of  the  best  flour, 
adding  a dessert-spoonful  of  sugar  and  half  an 
ounce  of  caraway  seeds.  Mix  all  together 
with  two  eggs,  and,  if  necessary,  a little  milk. 
Roll  the  batter  out,  knead  it  into  small  round 
cakes,  making  holes  with  a fork  to  allow  the 
steam  to  escape,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
Time  to  bake,  fifteen  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
6d.  Sufficient  for  eight  biscuits. 


Acha. — Take  four  capsicums  and  half  a 
large  Spanish  onion,  with  as  much  salt  and 
lemon- juice  as  may  be  required  to  suit  the 
palate,  and  pound  all  together  thoroughly  in  a 
mortar. 

Acha  for  Fish.— Thoroughly  boil  a small 
piece  of  salt  fish,  cut  an  onion  and  a few  cap- 
sicums into  very  small  pieces,  and  add  a little 
vinegar:  pound  all  well  together,  and  make  into 
a pureo. 

Acid  Ice  for  Puddings,  Tarts,  & c. 

—Strain  the  juice  of  a largo  lemon,  add  to  it 
three  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  and  the  whites  of 
1 — N.B. 


four  eggs  beaten  to  a firm  froth.  Pile  this 
over  the  pudding  after  it  is  cooked,  and  return 
it  to  the  oven  for  a few  minutes  to  stiffen. 
Time  to  bake,  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  6d. 
Sufficient  for  a pudding  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Acidulated  Alkali.-Blend  thoroughly 
two  ounces  of  carbonate  of  soda,  two  ounces  of 
tartaric  acid,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  pow- 
dered loaf  sugar.  Flavour  with  essence  of 
lemon.  Keep  the  mixture  in  a bottle,  well 
corked,  and,  when  required,  stir  a tea-spoonful 
briskly  into  a tumbler  three  parts  full  of  water, 
and  drink  during  effervescence.  Probable  cost, 
a halfpenny  per  glass. 

Acidulated  Alkali  (another  way).— 
Grate  the  rind  of  two  lemons  upon  four 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  pound  it,  and  mix  it 
thoroughly  with  two  ounces  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  and  two  ounces  of  tartaric  acid.  Pottle 
it,  cork  it  closely,  and  keep  in  a dry  place.  A 
small  tea-spoonful  stirred  bnskly  mto  half  a 
tumblerful  of  water  will  make  a pleasant 
draught,  and  it  should  be  drunk  during  effer- 
vescence. Time  to  prepare,  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost  for  this  quantity,  6d. 

Acidulated  Drops— Clarify  some  sugar 
as  follows : to  every  two  pounds  of  sugar  allow 
one  pint  of  water  and  the  white  of  one  egg ; put 
the  sugar  and  water  into  a saucepan,  and  stir 
them  over  the  fire  until  the  former  is  thoroughly 
dissolved;  add  the  white  of  the  egg,  and  boil, 
Hl.-immin.o-  constantly  until  the  syrup  looks 
quite  clear.  Remove  it  from  the  fire,  strain  it, 
and  return  it  to  the  saucepan.  Mix  with  it 
tartaric  acid  or  lemon-juice,  according  to  ta.ste, 
and  let  all  boil  together  until  the  syrup  crackles 
when  put  into  cold  water.  Have  ready  a well- 
oiled  dish,  and  drop  the  sugar  as  regularly  and 
quickly  as  possible  into  it.  If  there  is  any 
appearance  of  the  syrup  boiling  over,  two  or 
three  drops  of  oil,  or  a little  cold  water,  may  be 
put  in.  Time  to  prepare,  about  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  Is. 


Acidulated  Drops  (another  way).— Boil 
a pound  and  a half  of  sugar  with,  a pint  of 
water  and  three  toa-spoonfuls  of  tartaric  acid 
until  it  is  brittle;  then  drop  it  from  the  point  of 
a knife  upon  an  oiled  slab  or  dish.  _ In  order  to 
ascertain  when  the  sugar  is  sufficiently  boilod, 
dip  a stirring  stick  into  tho  syrup,  and  drop  somo 
of  it  into  cold  water ; when  it  stiffens  and  snaps 
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immediately  it  is  sufficiently  done;  but  great 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  fire  is  not  too 
strong;,  and  that  tho  sugar  does  not  boil  over 
or  bum.  If  there  is  any  danger  of  this,  a 
small  piece  of  butter  may  be  tin-own  in.  Time, 
about  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost  for  this 
quantity,  lOd. 

Acidulated  Lemonade.  — To  three 
pints  of  boiling  water  add  four  ounces  of  fresh 
lemon -juice,  half  an  ounce  of  thin  lemon-peel 
freshly  cut,  and  four  ounces  of  finely-powdered 
loaf  sugar.  When  cold,  strain  through  a jelly- 
bag.  If  not  wanted  immediately,  it  must  be 
bottled  and  carefully  corked. 

Acidulated  Pudding.— Take  the  thin 
rind  of  three  lemons  and  two  Seville  oranges, 
with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar : place  them 
in  a bowl  with  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  let 
them  remain  about  an  hour  and  a half;  then 
remove  the  rinds,  and  add  the  juice  of  the 
lemons.  Put  three  or  four  slices  of  sponge- 
cake into  a glass  dish,  and  strain  the  liquid 
over  them ; let  them  soak  till  they  have  ab- 
sorbed the  syrup,  then  pour  over  them  a good 
custard,  and  strew  a little  pink  sugar  over  the 
top.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  2d. 

Acorn  Coffee.  — In  Germany  “acorn 
coffee”  is  used;  and  greatly  liked,  as  a sub- 
stitute for  ordinary  coffee,  and  is  considered  to 
be  very  strengthening  for  consumptive  people 
and  delicate  children.  The  acorns  are  gathered 
in  autumn  when  they  are  ripe,  shelled,  and, 
after  being  cut  into  pieces  of  the  size  of  coffee- 
berries,  they  are  thoroughly  dried  in  front  of 
the  fire,  or  in  a cool  oven.  They  are  then 
roasted  like  ordinary  coffee,  until  they  become 
a cinnamon-brown  colour.  Immediately  after 
roasting,  the  acorns  are  ground  or  pounded  in 
& mortar,  to  prevent  their  becoming  tough. 
Whilst  the  coffee  is  being  ground  or  pounded, 
a very  little  butter  is  added,  and  the  coffee  is 
"then  placed  in  air-tight  bottles.  For  children : 
prepare  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  coffee, 
musing  a quarter  of  an  ounce  to  a pint  of  water, 
adding  milk  and  sugar  to  taste.  Young  chil- 
dren should  take  it  with  two  or  three  parts  of 
milk.  For  adults : half  an  ounce  of  the  coffee 
may  be  used  to  a pint  of  water.  Acom  coffee 
and  ordinary  coffee  are  frequently  mixed,  and 
the  decoction  is  found  very  palatable.  In  then- 
raw  state,  acorns  are  known  to  bo  powerfully 
astringent,  but  they  lose  this  quality  in  the 
process  of  roasting.  In  some  respects  acom 
coffee  is  preferable  to  coffee  proper,  having 
none  of  the  drying  properties  attributed  to 
the  latter. 

Adelaide  Pudding.  — Put  a pint  of 
water  and  the  thinly-peeled  rind  and  juice  of  a 
lemon  into  a saucepan.  Bring  it  slowly  to  a 
boil;  then  take  it  off  the  fire  and  stir  into  it, 
while  hot,  six  ounces  of  butter  and  a cupful 
of  sugar;  mix  with  it,  very  gradually  and 
smoothly,  half  a pound  of  flour;  let  it  cool; 
add  six  well-beaten  eggs  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
baking-powder.  Half  fill  some  buttered  cups, 
and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  Time  to  bake,  about 
half  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  one  dozen  cups. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  id. 


Adelaide  Sandwiches.— Cut  up  cold 
chicken  and  ham  in  small  squares,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two-thirds  of  chicken  to  one-third  of 
ham.  Next  place  two  large  table-spoonfuls  of 
sauce  and  one  of  curry  paste  in  a stewpan, 
and  when  they  boil  add  the  chicken  and  ham, 
mixing  all  well  together.  Prepare  thin  slices 
of  stale  bread,  cut  in  small  circles,  by  frying 
them  in  clarified  butter.  Spread  the  prepared 
chicken  and  ham  slightly  between  two  slices  of 
the  bread.  Upon  the  top  of  each  sandwich 
place  a ball,  about  the  size  of  a walnut,  and 
composed  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese  and  butter 
in  equal  parts,  kneaded  into  a paste.  Place 
the  sandwiches  on  a baking-cloth,  bake  for  five 
minutes  in  a brisk  oven,  dish  up  on  a napkin, 
and  serve  as  a second-course  savoury  dish. 

Admiral’s  Sauce.— Make  half  a pint  of 
melted  butter,  and  put  into  it  one  tea-spoonful 
of  chopped  capers,  three  or  four  shallots 
chopped,  two  pounded  anchovies,  and  a little 
thin  lemon-rind.  Let  all  simmer  gently;  add 
pepper,  salt,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and 
serve  in  a tureen.  Time  to  simmer,  till  the 
anchovies  are  dissolved.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
Sufficient  for  a pint  of  sauce. 

Agnew  Pudding. — Pare  and  core  eight 
russets,  and  boil  them  to  a pulp  with  the  rind 
of  half  a lemon.  Beat  up  tho  yolks  of  threo 
eggs,  and  add  to  them  three  ounces  of  melted 
butter  ; sweeten  to  taste,  and  beat  all  together. 
Line  a pudding-dish  with  puff  paste,  pour  in 
the  mixture,  and  bake  until  it  becomes  a light 
brown  colour.  Time  to  bake,  thirty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Albany  Cakes.— Lightly  beat  six  eggs, 
and  stir  them  into  a quart  of  milk ; add  a tea- 
spoonful each  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  salt, 
dissolved  in  a little  hot  water.  Stir  in  sufficient 
fine  flour  to  make  a thick  batter.  Butter  small 
tins  the  size  of  a tea-saucer,  and  half  fill  them 
with  the  mixture.  Bake  them  in  a quick  oven. 
This  makes  very  nice  cakes,  which  are  much 
used  for  breakfast  in  America.  Time  to  bake, 
twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d. 

Albemarle  Pudding. — Take  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  sweet  and  three  or  four  bitter 
almonds ; blanch  and  pound  them,  being  careful 
not  to  let  them  oil.  Beat  four  eggs  and  add  to 
them  their  weight  in  sifted  sugar ; whisk  them 
over  the  fire  till  the  sugar  is  melted,  then  pour 
them  out  at  once ; let  them  get  cold,  and  then 
stir  in  the  almond  paste.  Beat  altogether  to  a 
froth,  and  while  in  this  state  put  the  mixturo 
into  a well-oiled  tin,  and  bake  immediately. 
Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons.  Probable  cost,  Is. 

Albert  Cake  or  Biscuits.  — Take  the 
yolks  of  twelve  eggs  and  the  whites  of  two, 
and  beat  them  up  with  ten  ounces  of  pounded 
sugar  and  eight  ounces  of  finely  - chopped 
almonds,  for  twenty  minutes.  Whisk  the 
remaining  whites  of  the  eggs,  and  mix  with 
them  six  ounces  of  flour,  two  ounces  of  finely- 
shred  candied  orange-peel,  a tea-spoonful  of 
cinnamon  powder,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
ground  cloves,  and  a little  grated  lemon-rind. 
Mix  all  thoroughly  together,  and  pour  the 
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"batter 

££  0mcr  donorSd  sufficiently  cold,  cut 
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into  thin  slices  ready  for  serving.  Albert 
"biscuits  may  be  also  baked  m small  tins  or 
moulds  which  should  be  buttered  and  floured. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  a quart 
mould.  _ 

Albert  Pudding.— Beat  six  ounces  of 
butter  quite  thin,  then  gradually  mix  with  it 
five  wed-beaten  eggs,  half  a pound  of  flour, 
nnd  six  oimces  of  loaf  sugar  on  which  the  rind 
of  a lemon  ha3  been  grated ; add  half  a pound 
of  stoned  raisins,  and  place  the  entue  mixture  in 
a mould  which  has  been  well  buttered  and  lined 
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with  slices  and  stars  made  of  citron,  peel,  and 
fins.  Tie  it  up  closely,  and  steam  or  boil  it 
for  at  ieast  three  hours.  Serve  it  with  good, 
melted  butter,  flavoured  with  lemon  and 
brandy.  Sufficient  for  six  persons.  Probable 
cost,  2s.,  exclusive  of  brandy. 

Albert  Pudding  (another  way).— Well 
beat  two  ounces  of  butter  to  a cream,  and  stir 
into  it  the  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Add  gradually 
three  ounces  of  sugar,  two  ounces  of  flour,  two 
ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  quarter  of  a pound  of 
sultana  raisins,  and  the  whites  of  the  eggs  well 
whisked.  Pour  into  a buttered  mould,  cover 
with  an  oiled  paper  and  a cloth,  and  steam  it. 
Servo  with  wine  sauce.  Time  to  steam,  three 
1 hours.  Probablo  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  four 
persons. 

Albert’s  (Prince)  Pudding.— Lay  tho 

thin  rind  of  a lemon  over  half  a pound  of 
crumbled  Savoy  cake,  and  pour  over  them  half 
n pint  of  boiling  milk ; add  a good  pinch  of  salt, 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  the  whitos  of  two, 
together  with  a table-spoonful  of  powdered 
sugar.  Pour  the  whole,  when  woll  mixod,  into 
a buttered  mould,  and  steam  it  for  nearly  an 


hour  A little  jam  sorved  with  this  pudding 
Fsm  improvement.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 
Probablo  cost,  Is.  3d. 

Alderman’s  Pudding.  - Bom  three  v 
pints  of  boiling  milk  over  six  taWe-spoomMs  ^ 
finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  and  soak  for  h 
an  hour.  Shred  finely  six  ounces  of  firm  jiecf 
suet;  mix  with  it  a heaped  table-spoonful  of 
stoned  raisins  and  another  of  currants , add  a 
little  s u mir  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  the  rind  of 
S,  chopped  finely.  Mi,  these .age- 

dients  together  with  five  eggs  well  beaten 
Line  the  edges  of  a shallow  pie-dish  with  good 
crust,  place  the  pudding  m it,  and  bake.  It  is 
also  very  nice  steamed.  Time  to  bake,  forty 
minutes  ( to  steam,  too  horns.  Sufficient  for 
six  or  eight  persons.  Probable  cost,  2s. 

Ale-Berry— Soak  two  large  spoonfuls  of 

oatmeal  groats  in  a little  ,wa*el  ^Vninf 
strain  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  half  a P^t  ot 
boiling  beer  or  porter ; pour  the  mixture  into  a 
saucepan,  and  boil  it ; grate  a little  whole  gmger 
into  it,  and  any  seasoning  which  may  be  pre-_ 
ferred ; sweeten  it  to  taste.  Tune,  ten  minutes 
to  boil.  Sufficient  for  one  person.  Probable 
cost,  fid. 

Ale  Cup. — Squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon 
into  a round  of  hot  toast;  lay  on  it  a than 
piece  of  the  rind,  a table-spoonful  of  powdered 
sugar,  a little  grated  nutmeg  or  powdered  all- 
spice, and  a sprig  of  balm.  Pour  over  these 
one  glass  of  brandy,  two  of  sherry , and  three 
pints  of  mild  ale.  Do  not  allow  the  balm  to 
remain  many  minutes.  Sufficient  for  five  or 
six  persons.  Probable  cost,  2s. 

Ale,  Draught  (to  keep  in  good  condi- 
tion).—Keep  the  ale  in  a cool,  dry,  wen-venti- 
lated  cellar,  with  a temperature  of  from  fifty 
to  sixty  degrees.  If  allowed  to  fall  below  fifty 
degrees  the  appearance  of  the  beer  may  be 
spoilt;  if  it  rises  above  sixty  or  sixty-five 
degrees  it  may  turn  sour.  Place  the  cask 
firmly  and  securely  on  its  stand,  and  leave  it 
undisturbed  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  as 
if  drawn  too  soon  the  beer  may  never  bughten 
at  all.  Leave  the  vent-peg  loose  for  twelve 
hours  after  the  ale  is  placed  on  its  stand,  and 
then  if  it  has  ceased  to  effervesce,  but  not  unless, 
drive  it  in  tightly.  If  the  ale  is  not  to  be  used 
immediately  loosen  the  vent  for  three  or  four 
minutes  each  day.  With  this  exception  the 
vent  may  be  left  untouched,  as  if  too  much  air 
is  let  into  the  barrel  the  ale  will  become  flat. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  tilt  the  barrel,  raise  it 
steadily  at  the  back  end  and  fasten  it  securely, 
so  that  it  need  not  afterwards  be  disturbed.  It 
may  then  be  drawn  off,  and  remain  good  until 
the  very  last.  As  soon  as  a cask  is  empty  cork 
it  up  at  once,  or  it  will  become  foul. 


Alo  Flip.— Put  into  a saucepan  three  pints 
of  ale,  a table-spoonful  of  sugar,  a blade  of  mace, 
a clove,  and  a small  piece  of  butter,  and  bung  the 
liquid  to  a boil.  Beat  the  white  cf  one  egg  and 
tho  yolks  of  two  thoroughly,  mixing  with  them  a 
tablo-spoonful  of  cold  ale.  Mix.  all  together, 
and  then  pour  tho  whole  rapidly  from  one 
largo  jug  to  anothor  from  a good  height,  foi 
some  minutos,  to  froth  it  thoroughly,  hut  do 
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not  allow  it  to  get  cool.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Ale  or  Porter  Jelly. — Prepare  calf’s- 
feet  jelly  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  instead  of 
using  wino  tako  the  same  proportion  of  porter 
or  ale.  Though  this  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended in  illnoss,  for  ordinary  purposes  wino 
is  much  to  be  preferred  in  the  making  of 
calf’s-feet  jelly. 

Ale  Posset. — Boil  a pint  of  new  milk  and 
pour  it  over  a slice  of  toasted  bread.  Stir  in 
the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  a nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Mix 
these  with  a pint  of  hot  ale,  and  boil  for  a few 
minutes.  When  the  scum  rises  it  is  sufficiently 
roady.  Time,  five  minutes  to  boil.  Probable 
cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Ale,  To  Mull. — Put  half  a pint  of  ale,  a 
clove,  a little  whole  ginger,  a piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  a small  marble,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
sugar,  into  a saucepan,  and  bring  it  to  boiling 
point.  Beat  two  eggs  with  a table-spoonful  of 
cold  ale,  and  pom-  the  boiling  ale  into  them, 
and  then  into  a large  j ug.  Pass  the  whole  from 
one  jug  into  another  for  some  minutes,  and  at 
a good  height.  Return  it  to  the  saucepan  and 
heat  it  again,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil.  Time, 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  6d.  Suffi- 
cient for  one  person. 

Ale,  with  Cheese. — Crumble  about  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  Cheshire  or  Gloucester 
cheese,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a small 
tea-spoonful  of  sugar,  another  of  mustard,  and 
enough  ale  to  cover  it.  Let  it  remain  on  the 
fire  until  thoroughly  melted,  stirring  all  the 
time,  and  then  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Serve 
it  on  a very  hot  dish,  and  stick  all  over  it  little 
sippets  of  toasted  bread,  or  pieces  of  pulled 
bread.  Time  to  prepare,  fifteen  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Allemand  Sauce. — Put  into  a saucepan 
one  pint  of  white  stock,  with  a little  salt,  six 
mushrooms,  a thin  strip  of  lemon-peel,  and  a 
little  parsley.  Let  it  boil,  then  draw  it  to  the 
side  of  the  fire,  and  allow  it  to  simmer  slowly 
for  half  an  hour  or  more.  Thicken  it  with  a 
little  flour,  let  it  boil  for  a few  minutes,  and 
strain.  Add  the  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
and  replace  it  on  the  fire.  Stir  it  constantly, 
and  make  it  thoroughly  hot;  but  it  must  not 
boil  up  again,  or  the  sauce  will  be  spoiled. 
When  off  the  fire,  stir  a little  butter  into  it, 
and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
Sufficient  for  a pint  of  sauce. 

Allemand  Sauce  (another  way).  — Put 
into  a saucepan  two  ounces  of  butter.  When 
melted,  stir  in  briskly  a dessert-spoonful  of 
flour  and  half  a pint  of  white  stock,  or  failing 
that,  water.  Add  a little  lemon-peel,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  a small  lump  of  sugar,  an  onion, 
and  a little  nutmeg.  Let  all  simmer  by  the 
side  of  the  fire  for  a little  while,  then  strain. 
Mix  with  the  sauce  half  a cupful  of  milk  or 
cream,  and  the  yolk  of  one  egg ; put  it  on 
tho  fire  once  more,  and  stir  it  briskly  till  it 
thickens.  It  must  not  boil.  Add  a little  loinon- 
juice.  Time,  forty  minutes.  Probablo  cost, 


8d.  Sufficient  for  three-quarters  of  a pint 
of  sauce. 

Allspice,  Essence  of. — Pour  two 

drachms  of  oil  of  pimento  very  gradually  into 
three  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  let  it  stand 
for  a few  minutes.  Put  it  into  a bottle  and 
cork  it  closely.  Probablo  cost,  Is.  8d.  Five 
or  six  drops  will  flavour’  a pint. 

Allspice,  Tincture  of.— Put  two  ounces 
of  powdered  allspice  into  a bottle  with  one  pint 
of  brandy.  Let  it  soak  for  a fortnight,  shaking 
it  up  every  three  days.  Pour  it  into  another 
bottle,  leaving  the  sediment,  and  cork  it  closely. 
Half  a tea-spoonful  will  flavour  a pint.  Pro- 
bable cost,  exclusive  of  the  brandy,  4d. 

Almack’s  Preserve. — Take  two  dozen 
plums,  one  dozen  apples,  and  one  dozen  pears : 
split  the  plums  and  take  the  stones  out,  pare 
and  core  the  apples  and  pears,  and  place  all  the 
fruit  in  alternate  layers  in  a deep  jar.  Place 
the  jar  in  the  oven,  in  a shallow  dish  containing 
boiling  water.  When  the  fruit  is  well  mixed, 
put  a pound  of  sugar  to  every  pound  of  fruit, 
and  pour  the  whole  into  a preserving-pan.  Stir 
constantly,  and  boil  for  forty  minutes  or  more, 
or  until  the  mixture  thickens.  Pour  it  out, 
and  cut  into  slices  ready  for  use.  Time,  four 
to  six  hours.  Probable  cost,  3s.  Seasonable 
from  August  to  October. 

Almond  Cake,  Plain.— Blanch  and 
pound  in  a mortar  three  ouncos  of  sweet 
almonds  and  seven  or  eight  bitter  almonds. 
Rub  the  rind  of  a lemon  upon  four  ounces  of 
loaf  sugar,  and  pound  this  with  the  almonds. 
Add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut.  Work  in 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  fine  flour,  and,  lastly, 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a solid  froth. 
Put  into  a well-buttered  mould,  and  bake  in  a 
good  oven.  Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  Is. 

Almond  Cake,  Rich  — Blanch  and 
pound  in  a mortar  very  thoroughly  eight  ounces 
of  sweet  and  one  ounce  of  bitter  almonds.  Add 
six  table-spoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar  and  eight  egg  a 
well  beaten.  Dry  before  the  fire  six  table- 
spoonfuls of  fine  flour,  and  work  this  in  with 
the  rest.  The  rind  of  a lemon  finely-grated 
will  be  an  improvement.  Beat  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  sweet  butter  to  a cream,  and  add 
the  mixture  gradually.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  on  beating  lightly  during  the 
whole  process  of  making  the  cake,  or  it  will  be 
heavy.  Put  the  mixture  into  a well-buttered 
mould,  allowing  room  for  the  cake  to  rise,  and 
bake  it  in  a quick  oven,  but  do  not  allow  it  to 
burn.  Time  to  bake,  about  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  2s. 

Almond  Cakes  (or  Macaroons). — 

Blanch  and  pound  six  ouncos  of  sweet  almonds 
with  ono  pound  of  sifted  sugar.  Add  the  whites 
of  six  eggs  thoroughly  whisked,  two  ounces 
of  ground  rice,  and  a table-spoonful  of  brandy. 
Beat  all  well  together,  and,  drop  the  mixture 
in  small  quantities  on  wafer-paper,  leaving  a 
little  distance  between  each.  Bake  in  a mo- 
derate oven.  It  is  best  to  bake  one  little  cake 
first,  and  if  it  is  at  all  heavy  to  add  a little  more 
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f nrr<Y  Placo  a strip  of  blanched  al- 
-nf  thcf  "middlo  of  each  cake,  and  do  not 
letothem  bakeToo  brown.  Time,  about  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d. 

a i rv, H f!andv  (or  Hardto&k©).  ■ 

lemon,  and  one  ounce  ot  butter.  Boil  until  tn 
o“  m awSl-oBed^sh.  ^VheV  cold,  it  may  be 

Almond  Cheeseoates.-Bl«ncli  md 

•nound  four  ounces  of  sweet  and  five  or  six 
bitter  almonds  with  a few  drops  ot  water  , add 
a quarter ° of  a pound  of  sugar  rubbed  with 
lemon-rind,  a spoonful  of  cream,  a small  piece 
of  butter,  aid  the  whites  of  two  eggs  thoroughly 


tartlet-tins. 


whisked.  Mix,  and  fill  small  tartlet-tins,  lined 
with  putf  paste,  and  bake  m a moderate  oven  tor 
twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  8d. 

Almond  Chocolate  Drops.— Put  a 

metal  mortar  in  a hot  oven  till  it  is  well  heated, 
throw  into  it  a quarter  of  a pound  ot  cake 
chocolate,  broken  into  small  pieces ; pound  it  to 
a paste,  then  mix  with  it  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  finely-sifted  sugar.  Blanch,  slice,  and  dry 
in  a cool  oven,  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds ; 
roll  each  slice  smoothly  in  a little  of  the  choco- 
late paste,  and  put  them  upon  sheets  of  writing- 
paper  till  they  are  cold.  Time  to  prepare, 
about  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient 
for  half  a pound  of  drops. 

Almond  Creams.— Blanch  and  pound 
five  ounces  of  sweet  and  one  ounce  of  bittei 
almonds  to  a paste ; put  to  this  loaf  sugar  to 
taste,  rubbed  with  lemon-rind,  and  pounded. 
Pub  smoothly  a dessert  spoonful  of  corn-flour 
into  a quart  of  milk,  or  if  it  is  to  be  had  use  a 
pint  and  a half  of  cream;  add  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs  well  beaten.  Put  the  whole,  when 
well  mixed,  into  a saucepan,  sot  it  on  the  fire, 
and  stir  constantly  until  it  thickens ; but  on 
no  account  allow  it  to  boil.  The  whites  of  the 
eggs  may  be  whisked,  and  a little  placed  on 
the  top  of  each  glass.  Time,  about  ten  minutes 
to  boil  the  cream.  Probablo  cost,  with  milk, 
Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  a dozen  custard-glasses. 

Almond  Cream  Ice.  — Blanch  and 
pound  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  rose-water  and  a little  loaf  sugar; 
add  gradually  a quart  of  cream,  and  boil  gently 
for  a few  minutes.  Let  it  cool  slowly,  and 
place  it  in  the  ice-pail.  Serve  with  sponge- 
cakes. Time  to  freeze,  about  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  33.  Gd.,  with  cream  at  Is.  6d.  per 
pint. 


Almond  Croquantes.  — Blanch  and 
pound  half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  with 
half  a pound  of  sugar  rubbed  on  thenn 
half  a loinon,  and  a glass  of  whito  wine.  Ad 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  and  ' tho  yolks  of 
four  eggs.  Mix  all  into  a stifl:  paste,  roll 
out  cut  it  into  diamonds,  stars,  &c.,  and 
bake  these  in  a quick  oven.  Dip  thena  or 
a minute  into  boiling  sugar,  and  let  them  dram 
until  cool.  Keep  them  m a dry  place,  and  they 
will  be  useful  to  garnish  any  kind  of  sweet 
dish.  Time,  about  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  lOd. 

Almond  Custard.— Place  m a saucepan 
over  the  fire  a pint  of  new  milk  or  cream,  with 
a few  lumps  of  sugar  rubbed  on  the  rmd  of  a 
lemon,  a piece  of  cinnamon,  and  four  bitter 
almonds.  Let  it  simmer  gently  for  ten  minutes. 
Blanch  and  pound  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds, 
with  a little  rose-water  to  prevent  oiling.  Mux 
the  ingredients  well  together,  and  add  the  yolks 
of  fom  eggs,  well  beaten.  Stir  the  custard 
gently  over  a moderate  fire  until  it  thickens,  but 
on  no  account  allow  it  to  boil;  and  pour  into 
glasses.  Probable  cost,  made  with  milk,  Jd. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  glasses. 

Almond  Custard  (another way)  .—Blanch 
and  pound  half  a pound  of  sweet  and  five  or  six 
bitter  almonds,  and  add  a table-spoonful  of  rose 
or  orange-water  to  prevent  oiling.  Mix.  gra- 
dually with  this  a pint  of  cream,  half  a pint  of 
milk,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  a 
little  sugar.  Stir  the  custard  over  the  fire  gently 
till  it  thickens,  or  it  may  be  baked  in  cups,  u pre- 
ferred. Time,  ten  minutes  to  boil.  Probable 
cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for  nine  or  ten  glasses. 

Almond  Darioles.— Beat  two  ounces  of 
fresh  butter  to  a cream.  Mix  with  it  the  same 
wei°'ht  of  flour,  a heaped  table-spoonful  of  sugai , 
half°  a pint  of  milk  and  half  a pint  of  cream 
four  well-whisked  eggs,  and  a little  chopped 
lemon-peel.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  then 
add,  a drop  at  a time,  a little  essence  of  almond, 
to  suit  the  taste ; too  much  of  the  essence  will 
make  the  dish  disagreeable.  Stir  over  the  fire 
for  ten  minutes.  Line  dariole  moulds  mm 
tartlet  paste,  fill  them  three  parts  with  the 
batter,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven  until  the 
pastry  is  sufficiently  ready.  Turn  the  darioles 
out  of  the  moulds,  strew  sifted  sugar  over 
them,  and  serve.  Time  to  bake,  about  twenty 
minutes.  Sufficient  to  fill  about  half  a dozen 
dariole  moulds. . Probable  cost,  Is.  8d. 

Almond  Diamonds.— Blanch  and  pound 
six  ounces  of  sweet  almonds ; add  six  ounces  of 
finely-sifted  sugai-,  and  mix  them  to  a staff 
paste  with  some  white  of  egg.  Strew  a little 
sugar  on  the  board,  and  roll  out  the  paste  to 
tho  thickness  of  a penny-piece,  then  stamp  it 
into  diamonds  with  a pastry-cutter.  Bake  in 
a cool  oven,  and  when  cold,  brush  them  over 
with  a little  syrup,  strow  sugar  over  them,  and 
dry  them  in  the  oven.  Time  to  bake,,  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for 
about  two  dozen  diamonds. 


Almond-Dust,  Burnt.— This  is  made 
by  pounding  any  quantity  of  blanched  sweet 
aimonds,  which  have  been  thoroughly  browned 
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in  a moderate  oven.  This  dust  is  chiefly  used 
for  garnishing  cakes  and  sweet  dishes. 

Almond  Flummery. — Cover  one  ounce 
of  gelatine  with  water ; lot  it  stand  half 
an  hour,  then  pom-  upon  it  a pint  and  a half 
of  koiiing  milk  or  cream  that  has  been 
flavoured  with  one  ounce  of  sweet  and  one 
ounce  of  bitter  almonds  which  have  been 
previously  blanched  and  pounded,  and  eight  or 
nine  lumps  of  sugar — in  the  lump,  for  fear  of 
dust — on  which  a little  lemon  has  beon  rubbed. 
Stir  the  mixture  occasionally  till  cool,  to  pre- 
vent a scum  forming.  Strain  it  carefully.  Pour 
it  into  a mould  which  has  been  wetted  with 
cold  water,  and  let  it  stand  until  quite  firm.  If 
liked,  isinglass  may  be  used  instead  of  gelatine. 
Probable  cost,  if  made  with  milk,  Is.  Suf- 
ficient for  a quart  mould,  which  will  be  enough 
for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Almond  Fritters.— Blanch  and  pound 
two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  with  a little 
water : mix  them  gradually  in  one  pint  of  new 
milk  or  cream  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
ground  rice  and  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four- 
eggs,  and  the  whites  of  two.  Sweeten  according 
to  taste.  Melt  two  ounces  of  butter  in  the 
frying-pan,  and,  when  hot,  fry  the  mixture  a 
spoonful  at  a time.  Stir  it  well  till  it  is  a golden- 
brown.  Cover  it  with  sifted  sugar.  Time 
to  fry,  five  minutes.  Probable  cost,  if  made 
with  milk,  Is.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Almond  Gauifres.— -Mix  a table-spoonful 
of  fine  flour  with  a little  sugar,  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  chopped  small,  and  two  eggs.  When 
thoroughly  mixed,  add  to  them  four  ounces  of 
blanched  and  finely  - sliced  sweet  almonds. 
Make  a baking-tin  quite  hot,  and  oil  it  well. 
Spread  the  mixture  on  it  very  thin,  and  bake 
it  in  a moderate  oven  until  slightly  coloured. 
Take  it  out  and  stamp  it  in  rounds,  and  fold 
each  over  a reed  in  the  shape  of  a small  horn. 
This  must  be  done  while  they  are  hot,  and 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  break  them. 
Fill  them  with  a little  bright-coloured  jam,  and 
put  them  in  a hot  place  to  dry.  Probable 
cost,  Is. 

Almond  Gingerbread.— Molt  half  a 
pound  of  treacle  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
butter,  and  add  to  them  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
flour  and  two  of  ground  rice,  a small  cupful 
of  sugar,  a little  chopped  lemon  and  candied 
peel.  When  these  ingredients  are  thoroughly 
mixed,  put  to  them  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
almonds  blanched  and  pounded.  Beat  well 
together  for  a few  minutes,  then  bake  in 
small  cakes  on  a well-oiled  tin.  The  oven  must 
not  be  hot.  Time  to  bake,  forty  minutos. 
Probablo  cost,  Is.  Gd.  per  pound 

Almond  Icing  for  Cakes.  — Blanch 
one  pound  of  sweet  almonds  and  eight  bittor 
almonds.  Pound  them  in  a mortar  to  a smooth 
paste,  and  drop  in  once  or  twice  during  the 
procoss  a very  little  orange-flower  water.  Add 
to  them  one  pound  of  sifted  sugar,  and  as  much 
white  of  egg  as  will  mako  a soft  stiff  paste. 
When  all  are  well  mixed  together,  lay  the 
icing  on  the  top  of  tho  cako,  already  baked,  a 
little  more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  as  smoothly 


and  evenly  as  possible.  Put  it  in  a cool  place 
to  dry.  The  sugar  icing  goes  over  this.  Time 
to  dry,  about  one  day.  Probable  cost  of 
almonds,  Is.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  pouncL 

Almond  Jelly. — Put  one  ounce  and  a 
half  of  best  isinglass,  a quart  of  water,  a little 
sugar,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  blanched 
and  pounded  almonds  into  a saucepan.  Let 
them  boil  half  an  hour.  Strain  the  liquid  care- 
fully through  a jolly-bag,  flavour  it  with  a little 
brandy,  and  pom-  it  into  a wet  mould.  If  calf’s- 
foot  stock  is  used,  the  almonds  should  be  boiled 
with  a little  sugar  and  water  separately  for  some 
time,  to  extract  the  flavour,  then  the  liquid  mixed 
with  the  stock,  and  all  boiled  up  together 
again,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  isinglass  to  a quart 
of  stock.  Time,  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable 
cost,  2s.,  without  the  brandy.  Sufficient  for  a 
moderate-sized  mould. 

Almond  Jumbles. — Work  two  ounces 
of  butter  into  half  a pound  of  flour,  then  add 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar,  a little 
lemon- juice,  and  two  ounces  of  sweet  and  four 
or  five  bitter  almonds,  blanched  and  beaten  to 
a paste  with  the  white  of  an  egg.  Mix 
thoroughly,  roll  it  out  rather  thin,  cut  into 
small  round  cakes,  place  them  on  well-oiled 
tins,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  Time  to  bake, 
ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d.  per  pound. 

Almond  Meringues.— Whisk  the  whites 
of  four  eggs  to  the  firmest  possible  froth,  and 
mix  slightly  with  them  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  sifted  sugar.  Have  ready  some  pieces  of 
writing-paper  fastened  upon  a board,  to  pre- 
vent the  meringues  being  too  much  coloured  at 
the  bottom,  and  drop  them  upon  it  in  the  form 
of  a half  egg.  Sprinkle  some  finely -shred 
almonds  over  them,  and  upon  this  a little 
coarsely- sifted  sugar.  Place  them  in  a cool 
oven,  and,  when  they  are  firm,  take  them  out, 
scoop  out  a little  of  the  inside,  place  them  on 
clean  paper,  upside  down,  and  return  them 
to  the  oven,  and  when  they  are  crisp  through 
they  are  done.  When  ready  to  serve,  place 
almond  cream  inside,  and  join  them  together 
with  the  white  of  an  egg.  Time  to  babe,  half 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  a 
small  dish. 

Almond  Milk. — Blanch  and  pound  four 
ounces  of  sweet  and  six  bitter  almonds 
to  a paste,  adding  a few  drops  of  orange- 
flower-water  every  now  and  then,  to  prevent 
oiling.  Add  a quart  of  cold  water,  and  let  it 
stand  two  or  three  hours,  then  strain  and  bottle 
for  use.  A table-spoonful  of  brandy  may  be 
added  if  liked.  When  wanted,  a little  water 
must  be  mixed  with  the  milk,  and  sweetened, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  be  a very  refreshing 
beverage  for  feverish  patients.  Time,  four 
hours.  Probable  cost,  4d.  Sufficient  for  a 
quart  of  milk. 

Almond  Nougat.  — Blanch  and  chop 
roughly  six  ounces  of  sweet  and  five  bitter 
almonds,  and  put  them  in  a cool  oven  till  thoy 
ore  slightly  browned.  Put  three  ounces  of  sifted 
sugar  into  a saucepan,  and  when  it  is  dissolved 
throw  in  tho  almonds,  and  mix  all  together  for 
a few  minutos.  The  almonds  must  be  hot 
when  they  are  put  into  tho  saucepan.  Spread 
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Sufficient  for  a small  dish. 

Almond  Omelet  -Beat  for  W 
a little  milk  for  a minute  or  more  Havereaay 
as  many  sweet  almonds  as  may  he  wished, 
L“2  and  pounded.  Put  into  an  omelet- 
pan  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a.  large  egg,  le 
Ft  he  nuite  hot,  but  not  browned;  pour  m the 

Tn i vtnre  stirrin!?  it  gently  until  it  begins  to 
set  Then  arrange  it  nicely,  lay  the  pounded 
almonds  on  the  top,  and  double  the  omelet  over 
to  cover  the  almonds  completely.  heepshakin0 
tL  pan,  and  addalittle  butter  if  it  seems  likely 
to  stick.  When  it  is  a nice  goiden-bro^.  ltiace 
it  on  a hot  dish,  and  cover  mth  a httle  sitted 
su"ar.  Time,  five  minutes  to  fry  . 1 robaDio 

C^st,  7d.  Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Almond.  Paste  (To  Make  Quickly). 

Pound  as  many  almonds  as  are  required, 

moistening  with  white  of  egg  to  prevent  oiling, 
and  then  roll  them  with  a rolhng-pm  until  they 
are  smooth.  They  will  be  nicer  if  they  have 
keen  kept  in  a warm  place.  This  quickly -made 
almond  paste  is  very  useful  for  garnishing 

1 Almond  Pastry  .-Blanch  and  pound  to 
a naste  three  ounces  of  almonds  and  a little 
rose-water.  Add  to  them  gradually  four  ounces 
of  loaf  sugar  and  an  equal  weight  of  fine  flour. 
Stir  in  the  well- whisked  whites  of  two  eggs,  an 
roll  out  on  a pastry-board.  Stamp  out  any 
pretty  shapes  that  may  be  fancied ; bake  in  a 
moderate  oven,  and  keep  in  a dry  place  in  a tm 
box  to  ornament  sweet  dishes  of  any  descrip- 
tion. Time  to  bake,  eight  or  nine  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  8d. 

Almond  Pudding,  Boiled.— Blanch 
and  pound  with  a little  water  three  ounces  ot 
sweet  and  four  or  five  bitter  almonds;  add  a 
pint  of  new  milk,  sugar  to  taste,  a little  nutmeg, 
a table-spoonful  of  flour  mixed  smoothly,  a 
table-spoonful  of  grated  bread-crumbs,  two 
eggs  well  beaten,  and  lastly,  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  whisked  to  a froth.  Pour  the  mixture 
into  a well-buttered  mould,  and  steam  gently 
till  the  pudding  is  set.  When  done,  let 
it  stand  for  a few  minutes  before  turning 
out.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  four 
persons. 

Almond  Pudding,  Jewish.— Put  four 
ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  and  three  bitter  ones, 
into  a saucepan  of  cold  water.  Heat  it  gradu- 
ally, and  when  too  hot  to  bear  the  fingers  put 
the  almonds  into  a basin,  slip  off  the  skins,  and 
throw  them  at  once  into  cold  water.  Dry  them 
well,  and  pound  them  in  a mortar  until  they 
form  a smooth  paste ; drop  a tea-spoonful  of 
cold  water  over  them  two  or  threo  timos  to 
prevent  them  oiling.  Mix  with  them  four 
ounces  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  and  add  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  together  with  the 


n f four  and  the  whites  of  three,  eggs 
‘oven*  lSTSfjiKW  ““p° 

sit  -vrs 

XSbteU  lOd.  Sufficient 
for  three  or  four  persons. 

r * 

Sp’e  of  nutmeg,  and  three  eggs  mell  beaten. 

A class  of  sherry  or  raisin  wine  may  be  added. 
Place  in  a pie-dish  lined  with  paste,  and  bake 

almonds  and  five  or  six  bltt^ld°^5ttle  suo-ar 
little  water  to  prevent  oiling ; add  a httle ^u  a 
rubbed  on  lemon-rmd,  a piece  ot  butter  tne 
size  of  an  egg,  melted  with  a g^ss  °f 
cream  five  egg3  well  beaten,  a little  nutme0, 
and“’ glass  of  sherry.  Put  the  mixture  into  a 
pie-dish  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven,  or  put  it 
into  buttered  cups,  and  turn  0^-  Serve  with 
sweet  sauce.  Time  to  bake,  half  an  h . 
Probable  cost,  2s.  4d.  Sufficient  for  tour 

persons. 

Almond  Pudding  (another  way). - 
Life  a pie-dish  with  puff  paste  Blanch  and 
pound  half  a pound  of  sweet  aJm°nds  mth  a 
httle  orange-water.  Add  a quarter  ot  a p 
of  melted  butter,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  cream, 
the  rind  and  juice  of  a lemon,  four  eggs  w 
beaten,  and  a httle  brandy.  Mix  all  together 
put  it’ in  the  dish,  and  bake  in  a modern  e 
oven.  Serve  with  brandy  same.  Time  to 
bake,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  2s.  4d. 
Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Almond  Puffs.— Blanch  and  pound  two 
ounces  of  sweet  almonds  with  a little  water. 
Add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  finely-sifted  sugar, 
two  ounces  of  clarified  butter,  two  table-spoon- 
fids  of  flour.  When  these  are  thoroughly 
mixed,  add  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and 
Tcupful  of  cream.  Well  oil  about  a dozen 


PATTY-PANS. 

patty-pans,  and  half  fill  them  with  the  mix- 
ture Bake  in  a moderate  oven  tor  half  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Servo  one  for  each 
person. 

Almond  Sauce  for  P addin gs.-Bojl 

gently  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water  and  n.ur 
that  quantity  of  now  milk.  Pom;  this  slowly, 
whon  boiling — stirring  all  the  time  upon  a 
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dessert-spoonful  of  arrowroot,  mixed  with  a 
little  water.  Add  sugar  to  taste,  the  beaten 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  enough  essence  of  almonds 
to  flavour  nicely.  Serve  in  a tureen.  Do 
not  pour  the  sauce  over  the  pudding,  as  every 
one  may  not  like  the  flavour.  A little  brandy 
may  be  added.  Time,  about  ten  minutes  to 
boil.  Probable  cost,  4d.  Sufficient  for  a 
medium-sized  pudding. 

Almond  Sauce  (another  way). — Blanch 
and  pound  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  with  a 
few  drops  of  water.  Pour  over  them,  boiling, 
half  a pint  of  new  milk,  Mix  a tea-spoonful  of 
flour  smoothly  with  a little  water  and  the  yolk 
of  one  egg.  Stir  all  together  briskly,  over  a 
moderate  tire,  until  it  froths.  Serve  with  any 
sweet  pudding.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  boil. 
Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  a medium- 
sized pudding. 

Almond  Soup. — Take  one  quart  of  white 
stock  ( see  Stock)  made  either  from  bones  which 
have  been  soaked  for  a few  minutes  in  salt  and 
water  to  whiten  them,  or,  if  preferred,  from 
fresh  meat.  Boil  the  liquor  with  a small  piece 
of  mace,  five  or  six  cloves,  and  a piece  of  stale 
bread.  Take  out  the  spice,  and  rub  the  soup 
through  a sieve.  Blanch  and  pound  six  ounces 
of  sweet  almonds  with  the  hard-boiled  yolk 
of  an  egg.  Add  the  paste  smoothly  and 
slowly  to  the  stock  when  it  is  cool.  Boil  it 
again,  and  just  before  serving  the  soup  add  a 
tea-cupful  of  milk  or  cream.  Probable  cost, 
if  made  from  bones  and  with  milk,  Is.  Suf- 
ficient for  five  or  six  persons. 

Almond  Spice  Biscuits.  — Put  two 

pounds  of  loaf  sugar  into  a saucepan  with 
sufficient  water  to  dissolve  it.  Have  ready  two 
pounds  of  flour,  mixed  with  two  pounds  of 
sweet  almonds  blanched  and  pounded,  a whole 
nutmeg  grated,  the  rind  of  a lemon  finely 
chopped,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  finely-ground 
ginger.  Pour  the  hot  syrup  into  this  mix- 
ture, and  make  it  into  a stiff  paste.  Roll  it 
into  a long,  thick  piece,  and  bake  in  a quick 
oven.  When  sufficiently  cooked,  cut  it  into 
convenient  pieces,  which  should  be  placed 
before  the  fire  for  a little  while  to  dry.  These 
biscuits  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  air.  Time 
to  bake,  about  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d. 

Almond  Sponge-Cake.— Take  half  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  rub  the  rind  of  a lemon  on 
two  or  three  of  the  lumps,  and  crush  the  wholo 
to  powder.  Then  take  five  eggs,  separate  the 
whites  from  the  yolks,  and  beat  the  latter  for 
some  minutes ; then  shake  in  the  sugar  gra- 
dually, and  beat  together.  Stir  in  six  ounces  of 
flour,  with  about  twenty  drops  of  tho  essence 
of  almonds.  Beat  the  whites  to  a solid  froth, 
and  add  them  to  the  rest.  Fill  a well-oiled 
tin  about  half  full,  and  bake  in  a quick 
oven.  Time  to  bake,  about  an  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  a moderate-sized 
mould. 

Almond  Syrup  (or  Orgeat).— Blanch 
and  pound  three  ounces  of  sweet  and  four  or 
five  bitter  almonds  thoroughly,  adding  a little 
roso-wator  to  prevent  oiling.  Add  gradually 
one  quart  of  milk  and  water,  and  sugar  to  taste. 
Boil  and  strain  it,  when  it  will  be  ready  for 


use.  It  is  a nice  flavouring  for  sauces,  pud- 
dings, creams,  &c.,  and  also  makes  a beneficial 
drink  for  persons  affected  with  chest -com- 
plaints. Time,  quarter  of  an  hour.  Sufficient 
for  one  quart.  Probable  cost,  9d. 

Almond  Toffy. — Boil  a pound  of  sugar, 
with  half  a pint  of  water,  until  it  is  brittle. 
Throw  in  one  ounce  and  a half  of  sweet 
almonds,  blanched  and  cut  into  halves,  with 
two  ounces  of  butter.  It  is  done  when  it 
hardens  on  a little  being  put  into  cold  water. 
Pour  out  on  a well-oiled  dish.  Time,  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  a small  dish  full 
Probable  cost,  8d. 

Almonds,  Candied.— Blanch  some  al- 
monds, and  fry  them  in  butter  or  oil  until  they 
are  nicely  browned.  Drain  and  dry  them. 
Boil  half  a pint  of  water  with  half  a pound  of 
sugar,  and  bring  it  to  the  candying  point — that 
is,  boil  until  the  sugar  adheres  to  the  finger  and 
thumb,  when  a little  is  taken  between  them 
and  opened.  The  finger  and  thumb  must 
first  be  dipped  in  cold  water.  Pour  this 
upon  the  almonds  boiling  hot,  and  keep  on 
stirring  till  they  are  cold.  l ime,  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  per  pound. 

Almonds,  Coloured.  — Blanch  and 
chop,  not  too  finely,  as  many  sweet  almonds 
as  may  be  required,  dry  them  thoroughly,  pour 
a little  prepared  cochineal  into  the  hands  and 
rub  them,  and  keep  them  in  a warm  place. 
Saffron  soaked  in  water  will  make  them 
yellow,  spinach- juice  green.  Pound  the  leaves 
of  the  spinach,  squeeze  the  juice,  and  put  it 
into  a little  jar,  which  must  be  placed  in  boiling 
water,  and  then  simmered  gently  for  a few 
minutes. 

Almonds,  Croquettes  of.  — Blanch 
and  pound  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sweet 
and  seven  or  eight  bitter  almonds  with  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar,  the  white  of  an 
egg,  and  a glass  of  sherry  or  raisin  wine. 
Crumble  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sponge-cake 
and  add  it  to  the  mixture,  with  the  frothed 
whites  of  three  more  eggs.  Beat  it  into  a 
solid  paste,  and  mould  it  into  small  balls,  about 
' the  size  of  a small  orange.  Dip  them  first  into 
egg,  then  bread-crumbs,  then  sugar ; fry  them 
a few  minutes  in  boiling  butter  or  oil;  drain 
and  serve.  Time  to  fry,  six  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  Is. 

Almonds,  Sugared.  — Boil  together  a 
syrup  made  of  one  pound  of  sugar  and  one 
pint  of  water.  Blanch  one  pound  of  sweet 
almonds,  and  put  them  in ; let  them  boil  for 
some  minutes.  Take  them  out  and  drain 
them ; let  tho  syrup  boil  until  thick,  then 
return  the  almonds,  and  take  them  out  when 
coated  with  sugar,  which  will  bo  in  a minute 
or  two.  They  should  be  thoroughly  dried, 
and  kept  in  a warm  place.  Time  to  boil,  ten 
minutes. 

Almonds,  To  Blanch. — Put  some  al- 
monds with  a little  cold  water  upon  the  fire, 
and  let  thorn  remain  until  the  water  is  hot,  but 
not.  boiling.  Drain  them  and  draw  the  skins 
off,  placing  thorn  immediately  into  cold  water, 
to  preserve  the  colour-. 
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Almonds,  To  Pound— Almonds  pound 
more  easily  when  they  are  blanched  lor  two  or 
three  days  before  using-,  and  kept  in  a warm 
place.  They  should  be  first  slightly  chopped, 
then  thrown  into  a mortar,  and  beaten  until 
they  are  quite  smooth,  a few  drops  of  any 
suitable  liquid,  such  as  rose-water,  orange- water, 
-white  of  egg,  lemon- juice,  or  cold  water,  being 
added  now  and  then  to  prevent  them  oiling. 

Almond  and  Bread  Pudding.— 

Blanch  and  pound  three  ounces  of  sweet  and 
six  or  seven  bitter  almonds,  and  allow  them  to 
simmer  gently  in  half  a pint  of  milk  by  the 
side  of  the  fire  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  to 
draw  out  the  flavour.  Then  pour  them  into 
four  ounces  of  moderately  stale  crusts  of  bread. 
Stir  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  beef  suet  finely 
shred,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  moist  sugar,  the 
same  of  flour,  the  finely-minced  rind  and  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  and  two  well-beaten  eggs. 
Beat  the  mixture  thoroughly,  and  pour  it  into 
a well-oiled  mould ; let  it  boil  without  stopping 
for  three  hours,,  and  serve  with  sweet  sauce. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons.  Probable 
cost,  lOd. 

Almond  and  Orange  Ice.— Blanch  and 
pound  one  ounce  of  sweet  almonds  with  a little 
orange-flower-water  to  prevent  them  oiling. 
Put  them  into  a saucepan  with  one  pint  of 
cream  and  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  well  beaten. 
Stir  constantly  till  the  egg  thickens,  then  pour 
it  out,  let  it  cool,  put  it  into  the  freezing-pot, 
and  work  the  handle  until  it  is  sufficiently 
frozen.  Put  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  and  a 
cupful  of  water  into  an  enamelled  saucepan, 
with  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  to  a stiff  froth, 
and  the  thin  rind  of  an  orange.  Put  it  on  the 
fire  and  bring  it  to  a syrup,  then  add  to  it 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  orange-juice.  Strain 
this  and  freeze  it  like  the  almond  cream.  Put 
a piece  of  cardboard  into  the  mould,  dividing  it 
in  two.  Place  the  almond  ice  on  one  side  and 
the  orange  ice  on  the  other.  Remove  the  card- 
board, close  the  mould,  and  let  it  remain  in  the 
ice  until  wanted.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  freeze. 
Sufficient  for  a quart  of  ice.  Probable  cost,  4s. 

Almond  and  Potato  Pudding.— 

Blanch  and  pound  three  ounces  of  sweet  al- 
monds and  four  or  five  bitter  ones.  Put  them 
into  half  a pint  of  milk,  and  allow  them  to 
simmer  slowly  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Mix 
in  smoothly  half  a pound  of  cold  mealy  potatoes, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  the  grated  rind 
and  juice  of  a lemon,  a little  nutmeg,  and  three 
well-beaten  eggs.  Beat  the  mixture  for  somo 
minutes  with  a wooden  spoon.  Put  it  into  a 
well-buttered  mould,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 
Turn  out  carefully,  and  serve  with  sifted  sugar 
or  almond  sauce.  Time  to  bake,  about  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for  six 
persons. 

Almond  and  Raisin  Pudding.— Soak 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  the  stale  crumb  of 
bread  in  half  a pint  of  new  milk;  add  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  finely-shred  suet,  tho  same 
of  currants  washed  and  picked,  a little  sugar, 
tho  juice  and  finely-chopped  rind  of  a lemon, 
three  well -beaten  eggs,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
ale.  Well  butter  a mould  or  basin.  Place 


raisins  in  rows  round  it  with  four  ounces  of 
sweet  almonds  blanched  and  split  in  alternate 
rows  (the  butter  will  make  them  stick),  and 
pour  the  mixture  in.  Put  it  into  boiling 
water,  and  allow  it  to  boil  for  three  hours. 
Turn  out  and  serve  with  wine  sauce.  Suffi- 
cient for  five  or  six  persons.  Probable  cost,  Is. 

Alpha  Rocks. — Beat  four  ounces  of  butter 
to  a cream,  then  stir  in  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  flour,  six  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  two 
ounces  of  sweet  almonds  blanched  and  sliced, 
and  one  egg ; mix  thoroughly,  then  drop  it  in 
spoonfuls  on  a well-oiled  tin,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Lemon  or  citron -peel  and 
currants  can  be  added  if  approved.  Time  to 
bake,  about  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  2d. 

Alum  Whey.— Boil  in  a saucepan  half  a 
pint  of  new  milk,  and  pour  into  it  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  raisin  wine.  If  this  does  not  turn 
it,  add  a little  more.  Let  it  boil,  then  put  it 
away  from  the  fire  until  the  curd  has  settled  to 
the  bottom.  Pour  the  whey  from  the  curd,  and 
boil  it  up  once  more  with  half  a pint  of  water 
in  which  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  alum  (or 
more  if  preferred)  and  a little  sugar  have  been 
dissolved.  Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  8d. 

Amber  Pudding. — Beat  half  a pound  of 
butter  to  a cream.  Mix  with  it  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  flour,  six  table-spoonfuls  of  bread- 
crumbs, sugar  to  taste,  the  finely-chopped  rind 
of  three  lemons,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  three 
well-beaten  eggs.  Beat  all  well  together,  fill  a 
buttered  mould,  and  boil  four  hours.  Finely- 
shred  suet  may  be  substituted  for  the  butter. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Amber  Pudding  (another  way). — Shred 
finely  half  a pound  of  beef  suet  without  slrin, 
and  dredge  a little  flour  over  it  to  prevent  it 
adhering.  Mix  it  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
flour,  four  ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar,  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon, 
three  eggs  well  beaten,  and  three  table-spoon- 
fuls of  orange  marmalade.  Beat  all  well  together, 
put  the  mixture  into  a buttered  mould,  and. 
boil  for  three  hours.  Serve  with  wine  sauce. 
Sufficient  for  six  persons.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  6d. 

Ambrose  Pudding.— Beat  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter  to  a cream,  add  to  it  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  pounded  sugar,  the  juice  of 
two  lemons,  a coffee-cupful  of  new  milk,  three 
well-beaten  eggs,  and  twenty  drops  of  essence 
of  almonds.  In  another  howl,  mix  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  chopped  raisins,  the  samo  of 
currants,  one  ounce  each  of  candied  lemon, 
orange,  and  citron,  threo  largo  apples  chopped 
small,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  marmalade,  and 
a pinch  of  salt.  Well  butter  a mould,  place  in 
it  a layer  out  of  each  howl  alternately,  until 
both  are  omptied,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 
This  pudding  may  bo  eaten  either  hot  or  cold. 
Time,  two  hours  and  a half  to  bake.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  fivo  or  six  persons. 

American  Breakfast  Buns. — Take  the 
chill  off  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk,  and  mix  it 
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with  the  same  quantity  of  frosh  yeast ; add  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  hutter  meltod,  hut  not 
hot,  sugar-  to  taste,  and  a couple  of  eggs  well 
heaten,  and  then,  very  gradually,  sufficient 
flour  to  make  a tolerably  firm  dough.  Put  it  into 
small  tins,  well  oiling  them  first;  set  them 
before  the  firo  for  about  twenty  minutes  to 
rise,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  Do  not  mako 
the  buns  too  large.  Time  to  bake,  twenty 
minutes.  Sufficient  for  a dozen  buns.  Probable 
cost,  8d. 

American  Breakfast  (or  Griddle 
Cakes).— Whisk  two  eggs,  stir  them  into  a 
quart  of  lukewarm  milk,  and  add  a tea-spoonful 
of  saleratus,  and  a salt-spoonful  of  salt.  Mix 
with  them  sufficient  Indian  meal  to  make  a stiff 
batter,  and  bake  them  in  small  round  tins 
which  have  been  oiled  or  buttered.  Bake  in  a 
good  oven.  Time  to  bake,  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  Id.  each.  This  will  make  about 
two  dozen  cakes. 

American  Biscuits  (or  Waffles).— 

Pour  two  pints  of  good  milk  into  separate 
vessels.  In  one  put  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  cut  up  and  melted  with  a gentle 
warmth,  and  allow  it  to  cool.  In  the  other 
vessel  put  eight  eggs,  beaten  up  lightly; 
mix  these  with  the  milk  gradually.  To 
this  add,  also  gradually,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  flour,  then  the  milk  containing  the  butter. 
Stir  in  a large  table-spoonful  of  strong^  new 
yeast,  cover  the  pan,  and  set  it  near  the  fire  to 
rise.  When  the  batter  is  quite  light,  take 
wMt  in  America  is  called  a waffle-iron,  in  which 
the  batter  can  be  shut  in,  baked,  and  turned 
over.  This  is  greased,  some  of  the  batter  is 


WAFFLE-IRONS. 


poured  in,  and  it  is  put  among  the  coals  of  a 
clear  bright  fire.  The  biscuits  should  be  sent 
to  table  quite  hot,  half  a dozen  on  a plate, 
with  a little  powderod  cinnamon  and  white 
sugar.  They  are  called  Waffles ; and  we  have 
heard  American  ladies  complain  sadly  of  being 
’ unable  to  get  theso  delicious  biscuits  made  in 
' England.  Waffle-irons  may  be  obtained  at 
Jewish  ironmongers.  They  only  require  a few 
minutes  to  bake,  and  tho  above  ingredients  will 
mako  sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  6d. 


American  Oven. — This  oven  is  neither 
so  generally  known  nor  so  highly  appreciated 
as  it  deserves  to  be.  In  hot  weather,  when  a 
large  fire  which  would  heat  an  oven  or  roast  a 
joint  is  most  objectionable,  this  little  article, 
when  once  its  management  is  understood,  may 


AMERICAN  OVEN. 


be  used  to  cook  meat  and  puddings,  or  even 
pastry,  and  will  be  found  to  do  its  work  per- 
fectly. It  is  particularly  adapted  for  those 
preparations  which  require  to  be  cooked  slowly. 
A little  experience  is  all  that  is  necessary  in 
using  it.  The  only  directions  which  can  be 
given  are  that  the  oven  must  not  be  placed 
close  to  the  fire,  but  about  a foot  and  a half 
distant  from  it ; that  the  meat  should  be  turned 
and  basted  frequently  ; and  that  it  should  be 
put  down  in  good  time,  so  that  it  can  be 
cooked  slowly.  A very  small,  though  clear 
fire,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  If  these  hints  are 
attended  to,  no  difficulty  need  be  experienced 
in  using  this  convenient  and  economical  appa- 
ratus. Probable  cost,  9s.  to  12s. 

American  Pancakes.— Mix  the  yolks  of 
four  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  water.  Put  in  a pinch  of  salt,  and 
add  gradually  six  heaped  table-spoonfuls  of 
flour;  beat  the  mixture  till  it  is  quite  smooth, 
and  then  add  new  milk  sufficient  to  make  a 
thin  batter.  Put  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of 
an  egg  into  an  omelet-pan.  Let  it  melt,  but 
not  brown.  Then  pour  in  a little  of  the 
mixture— enough  to  thinly  cover  the  pan.  Let 
it  stiffen,  loosening  it  round  the  edges,  and 
shaking  it  to  prevent  it  sticking.  Throw  it 
up  to  turn  the  pancake,  and  when  it  is  nicely 
browned  on  both  sides  it  is  ready.  Send  to 
table  on  one  dish,  piled  one  over  the  other,  with 
pounded  cinnamon  and  sifted  sugar  over  each : 
cut  into  quarters,  and  serve  hot.  Time,  five 
minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Enough 
for  a good-sized  dish. 

American  Sandwiches. — Get  half  a 
pound  of  cold  boiled  ham  or  tongue,  chop  it  fine, 
and  put  it  into  a basin,  with  a table-spoonful  of 
chopped  pickles,  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard,  and 
a little  pepper.  Put  about  six  ounces  of  butter 
in  a basin,  and  stir  it  quickly  with  a spoon  till 
it  forms  a kind  of  cream  ; add  the  chopped  meat 
and  seasoning,  and  mix  all  thoroughly.  Cut 
some  bread  into  thin  slices,  and  some  very  thin 
slicos  of  veal,  fowl,  or  game ; spread  a slice  of 
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the  bread  with  the  above  mixture,  then  a slice  of 
the  meat ; lay  on  another  slice  of  broad,  and  so 
on  till  the  quantity  required  us  prepared,  it 
cut  into  small  shapes,  these  sandwiches  prove 
very  acceptable  for  breakfast  or  for  evening 
parties.  The  above  quantities  will  make  as 
many  sandwiches  as  will  fill  a moderate-sized 
dish.  Probable  cost,  2s. 

American  Velvet  Breakfast  Cakes. 

Put  a.  pint  of  new  milk  on  tlie  fire , let  it 

simmer  a few  minutes,  but  do  not  allow  it  to 
boil.  Stir  into  it  a piece  of  butter  the  size  ot 
a walnut.  Add  a little  salt,  and  three  spoon- 
fids  of  good  yeast,  with  three  well-beaten  eggs. 
Mix  with  these  sufficient  flour  to  make  a soft 
dough,  which  will  be  about  three  . pounds. 
Knead  all  well  together,  and  put  the  mixture  in 
a warm  place  in  a basin  with  a cloth  ovei  it,  f 01 
two  horns  or  more.  Then  make  it  up  into 
small  cakes,  lay  them  quite  near  each  other  on 
a well-oiled  tin,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 
Time,  quarter  of  an  hour  to  bake.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  This  will  make  about  twenty- 
four  cakes,  and  two  are  sufficient  for  each 
person. 

American  White  Cake. — Beat  half  a 
cupful  of  butter  to  a cream : work  in  gradually 
two  and  a half  cupfuls  of  flour,  a cupful  of 
milk,  the  whites  of  six  eggs,  and,  last  of  all, 
a tea-spoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Pour  the 
mixture  into  a buttered  tin,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  Directly  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
oven,  brush  whisked  white  of  egg  over  the  top, 
and  sift  loaf  sugar  on  it.  Time  to  bake,  about 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  a 
quart  mould. 

Anchovies.— The  best  anchovies  are  those 
which  are  small  and  plump.  The  pickle  should 
be  red,  and  the  scales  white.  They  are  pre- 
served in  salt  brine,  and  the  bottle  which 
contains  them  should  be  kept  closely  covered, 
as  the  air  soon  spoils  them.  They  should  be 
washed  in  cold  water  before  being  used. 

Anchovies,  Essence  of.— Clean  and 
remove  the  bones  from  one  pound  of  anchovies, 
beat  them  into  a pulp,  and  pass  the  soft  portion 
through  a sieve,  so  as  to  separate  the  flesh  from 
any  small  bones,  &c.  Put  those  parts  of  the 
pulp  that  will  not  pass  through  the  sieve  into  a 
pan  with  the  bones,  and  simmer  them,  with  the 
liquor  in  which  they  have  been  pickled,  a blade 
of  mace,  a little  cayenne  pepper,  a heaped  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  and  a pint  of  water,  for  twenty 
minutes,  strain,  and  add  the  soft  portion  of  the 
anchovies  that  passed  through  the  sieve.  Boil 
all  together  at  a moderate  heat  for  a few 
minutes.  Then  take  the  vessel  from  the  fire, 
and  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  strong  vinegar. 
Essence  of  anchovies  should  be  kept  in  small 
bottles,  with  tho  corks  covered  with  bladder, 
and  sealed  to  render  them  air-tight.  Probable 
cost,  4s. 

Anchovies,  Essence  of  (another  way). 
— Remove  tho  bones  from  throe  anchovies, 
and  beat  them  into  a paste  with  four  green 
chilies,  or  a small  quantity  of  cayenne  pepper, 
and  two  shalots.  Then  mix  them  with  a 


quarter  of  a pint  of  walnut  ketchup,  and  half 
a pint  of  mushroom  ketchup,  and  preserve  tho 
essence  in  well-closed  bottles.  Time,  half  au 
hour  to  prepare.  Sufficient  for  one  pint  bottle. 
Probable  cost,  2s. 

Anchovies,  Essence  of  (another  way). 
Beat  half  a pound  of  anchovies  with  the  bones 
into  a paste,  and  put  it  into  a pint  of  spiing 
water ; boil  it  quickly,  till  the  anchovies  are 
dissolved,  then  season  it  with  black  or  cayenne 
pepper.  If  raisin  wine  be  substituted  for  the 
water,  the  essence  will  be  much  richer.  It 
should  be  strained  through  a coarse  sieve,  and 
kept  closely  corked,  as  the  air  injures  it.  Es- 
sence  of  anchovies  thus  made  will  not  he  of 
the  bright  colour  or  consistence  of  that  gene- 
rally sold  by  oilmen,  which  is  thickened  with 
starch,  and  coloured  with  Armenian  bole,  or 
poisonous  Venetian  red;  hut  the  un coloured 
essence  is  of  greatly  improved  quality  and 
flavour.  Time  to  boil,  half  an  hour.  Sufficient 
for  rather  more  than  a pint.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  Sd.,  if  made  with  water. 

Anchovies,  Essence  of,  Mock. — Boil 
a quart  of  old  ale  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold ; take  five  Dutch 
pickled  herrings,  with  then-  liquor  (removing 
the  heads  and  roes),  pound  or  mince  them 
finely,  and  put  them  into  the  ale,  with  a stick  of 
horse-radish  scraped;  boil  the  liquid  for  twenty 
minutes,  then  strain  it.  Hold  a clean  frying-pan 
over  the  fire,  that  it  may  be  quite  dry ; put  in  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  flour ; keep  stirring  it 
with  a wooden  spoon,  till  it  is  the  colour  of 
essence  of  anchovies ; put  the  liquor  to  it,  and 
stir  it  till  it  boils ; when  cold,  bottle  it.  . If 
not  of  sufficient  colour,  put  a little  Armenian . 
bole  to  it.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d.  Sufficient 
to  make  two  pints  and  a half. 

Anchovies,  Fried.  — Wash  a dozen 
anchovies  and  dry  them  well,  cut  off  the  heads, 
open  them,  and  remove  the  backbone  without 
breaking  the  fish.  This  part  of  the  business 
must  be  dexterously  done.  Dip  them  in  a light 
batter,  and  fry  them  in  boiling  oil,  or  lard,, 
until  they  are  slightly  browned.  If  preferred, 
they  may  be  soaked  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  a little  milk,  and  floured  before  frying. 
Time  to  fry,  five  minutes.  Probable  cost. 
Is.  4d.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Anchovies,  Potted. — Potted  anchovies 
are  made  in  the  same  way  as  anchovy  paste, 
spices  and  cayenne  being  added  to  the  former. 
The  air  should  be  carefully  excluded,  or  they 
will  soon  lose  their  colour. 

Anchovies,  Simple  Method  of 
Serving.  — W ash  the  anchovies  lightly, 
and  dry  them  in  a soft  cloth,  being  careful 
to  handle  them  gently  while  doing  this. 
Open  them,  and  removo  the  backbone  with- 
out injuring  tho  fish.  Arrange  them  neatly 
on  a dish,  garnish  with  the  white  of  ogg 
chopped  finely,  and  a little  parsley;  cover 
them  with  oil,  and  serve.  Probable  cost,  Is., 
for  a half-pint  bottle.  Sufficient  for  five  or 
six  persons. 

Anchovies,  To  Fillet.— Wash  tho  an- 
chovies ; cut  off  tho  hoads  and  fins,  scrape 
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the  skin,  and  split  them  open  with  the  fingers 
and  thumbs;  remove  tho  backbone,  and  cut 
each  fillet,  or  side,  in  two.  They  may  he 
seasoned  with  cayenne,  and  nsed  for  sand- 
wiches. Time  to  soak,  four  hours.  Probable 
cost,  Is.,  for  a half -pint  bottle.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Anchovy  and  Caper  Sauce. — Take  a 
piece  of  butter  tho  size  of  an  egg ; melt  it  m a 
saucepan ; stir  into  it,  with  a wooden  spoon, 
half  its  weight  in  flour ; then  add  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  water.  When  boiling,  add  two 
anchovies  boned  and  chopped  small,  with  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  bruised  capers.  A little 
lemon-juice  is  an  improvement.  Time,  ten 
minutes.  Sufficient  for  a small  dish  of  fish. 
Probable  cost,  6d. 

Anchovy  Butter.  — Take  six  pickled 
anchovies,  cut  off  their  heads,  wash  and  bone 
them;  then  pound  them  with  sufficient  butter 
to  make  a paste,  and  add  a little  scalded  and 
chopped  parsley.  If  a pestle  and  mortar  should 
not  be  at  hand,  the  anchovies  may  be  made  into 
a paste  and  mixed  with  the  butter  with  a hr  oad 
knife  on  a piece  of  board.  This  butter  is  v ery 
useful  to  flavour  many  sauces,  especially  those 
that  are  used  for  beef  steaks.  Average  cost  for 
a half-pint  jar,  Is.  8d.  Time,  half  an  hour. 

Anchovy  Butter  (another  way).— Take 
three  anchovies,  wash,  bone,  and  pound  them 
in  a mortar ; pull  the  stalks  from  a bunch  of 
parsley,  scald  and  chop  it,  and  then  pass  it 
through  a sieve.  Mix  these  ingredients  with 
half  a pound  of  butter,  and  when  quite  blended 
make  quickly  into  pats.  Garnish  with  parsley. 
If  prettily  moulded  it  looks  well  on  a supper- 
table.  Average  cost,  Is. 

Anchovy  Butter  Sauce. — Add  to  half 
a pint  of  good  brown  sauce,  or  sauce  Espagnole, 
a piece  of  anchovy  butter  half  the  size  of  an 
egg,  and  also  some  lemon-juice  to  conceal  the 
salt  taste  produced  by  the  butter.  Mix 
thoroughly  and  serve. 

Anchovy  Ketchup.— Put  half  a gahon 
of  mild  ale  into  a saucepan  with  half  a 
pound  of  anchovies,  three  blades  of  mace,  one 
tea-spoonful  of  sifted  sugar,  a little  whole 
ginger,  six  small  onions,  a couple  of  cloves,  and 
twenty  black  peppercorns.  Let  all  boil  up 
once,  then  draw  them  from  tho  fire,  and  allow 
them  to  simmer  slowly  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Strain  through  a fine  hair  sieve,  and 
stir  into  the  strained  liquid  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  mushroom  ketchup.  When  it  is  quite 
cold,  bottle  it,  and  cork  it  securely.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  6d.  per  quart.  Sufficient  for  two  quart 
bottles. 

Anchovy  Omelet.— Take  half  a dozen 
salted  anchovies;  wash  thorn  lightly  in  cold 
water  to  remove  a little  of  the  salt  taste, 
and  fillet  the  fish.  Tho  fillets  of  anchovy, 
bottled  in  oil,  sold  at  Italian  warehouses, 
answor  perfectly.  Pry  thin  slicos  of  bread, 
cut  them  into  small  squares,  and  on  each 
square  lay  a little  piece  of  anchovy.  Beat  up, 
rathor  more  than  for  an  ordinary  omelot,  a dozen 
eo-gs  ; season  with  pepper  and  salt.  With  halt 
the  quantity  make  a large,  fiat,  thin  omolet,  hko 


a pancake  l)o  not  turn  it,  but  lay  it  on  a hot 
dish.  Over  its  surface  distribute  the  pieces  of 
fried  bread  and  anchovy.  With  the  remainder 
of  the  eggs  make  another  omelette  like  the 
first.  Lay  it  over  the  other  with  the  under- 
sido  uppermost.  Set  it  a few  minutes  before 
the  fire,  or  in  a gentle  oven,  to  make  the  two 
surfaces  adhere,  and  serve  with  any  savoury 
sauce  that  suits  the  taste.  Time  to  fry,  five 
minutes  for  each  omelet.  Sufficient  for  six 
persons.  Probable  cost,  2s. 

Anchovy  Paste. — Take  a dozen  anchovies, 
scrape  them  clean,  raise  the  flesh  from  the 
bones,  and  pound  them  most  thoroughly  in  a 
mortar ; then  press  them  through  a fine  sieve. 
Add  the  same  weight  of  butter  melted,  but  not 
hot.  The  less  butter  used  the  stronger  will  be 
the  flavour  of  the  anchovies.  Time,  about  half 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  a 
small  j ar. 

Anchovy  Powder.— Pound  some  an- 
chovies in  a mortar.  Rub  them  through  a hair 
sieve,  and  make  them  into  a paste  with  dried 
and  sifted  flour-.  Roll  them  into  cakes,  then 
toast  them  before  the  fire,  and  rub  them  to 
powder.  If  the  flavour  is  liked,  grated  lemon- 
rind  and  cayenne  may  be  added  after  the  cakes 
are  baked.  Put  the  powder  in  a bottle,  cork  it 
closely,  and  it  will  keep  for  years.  It  is  useful 
for  flavouring  purposes,  and  makes  a nice  relish 
when  sprinkled  over  sandwiches  or  toast.  Time 
to  prepare,  about  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
for  a half-pint  bottle.  A dessert-spoonful  of 
powder  will  flavour  half  a pint  of  sauce. 

Anchovy  Salad.— Wash  six  anchovies 
in  water,  remove  the  bones  and  the  insides,  and 
also  the  heads,  fins,  and  tails.  Put  them  on  a 
dish  with  two  large  lettuces  cut  small,  half  a 
dozen  young  onions,  a salt-spoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  and  a sliced  lemon.  Pour  over  them 
the  juice  of  a lemon  mixed  with  salad-oil, 
and  send  to  table.  Time  to  prepare,  ten 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  a 
small  dish. 

Anchovy  Sauce. — Take  six  anchovies, 
cut  off  their  heads,  and  wash  them  well,  then 
let  them  boil  gently  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
water  until  they  are  dissolved.  Strain  the 
liquid,  and  add  to  it  a pint  of  melted  butter, 
cayenne  and  nutmeg  to  taste,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  port  wine.  Serve  with  the  fish. 
The  sauce  should  be  poured  over  boiled  fish  and 
round  fried  fish.  Time  to  boil,  half  an  hour. 
Sufficient  for  a large-sizod  dish  of  fish.  Pro- 
bable cost.  8d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine. 

Anchovy  Sauce  (another  way). — Cut  the 
heads  off  four  anchovies,  bone  them,  and  pound 
them  in  a mortar  with  sufficient  butter  to  make 
a paste.  Have  ready  a pint  of  melted  butter, 
and  mix  it  gradually  and  smoothly  with  the 
paste.  Add  cayenne  pepper  to  taste,  and  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  let  all  boil  up  for  a 
minuto,  stirring  all  tho  time.  Time  to  boil, 
five  minutes.  Sufficient  for  a large-sized  dish 
of  fish.  Probablo  cost,  8d. 

Anchovy  Sauce  (another  way). — A quick 
nnd  easy  way  of  making  anchovy  sauce  is  to 
stir  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  prepared  essepce 
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of  anchovy,  which  may  be  bought  at  any 
grocer’s,  into  a pint  of  melted  butter.  Let 
the  sauce  boil,  and  flavour  with  lemon- juice. 
Time,  ten  minutes  to  boil.  Probable  cost,  4d. 
Sufficient,  two  tea-spoonfuls  to  a pint. 

Anchovy  Sauce  for  Beef. — "Wash  four 
anchovies  lightly  and  dry  them  well,  then  re- 
move the  bones,  and  cut  the  flesh  into  small 
pieces.  Dredge  some  flour  thickly  over  these, 
and  fry  them  in  a little  butter  over  a gentle 
fire  for  five  or  six  minutes.  Pour  half  a pint  of 
stock  broth  over  them,  add  salt  and  pepper  if 
required,  and  an  inch  or  two  of  cucumber  cut 
into  dice.  Simmer  the  sauce  gently,  and  before 
sending  to  table  stir  into  it  a tea-spoontul  of 
bruised  capers.  Time  to  simmer,  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons. 

Anchovy  Sauce  for  Salmon. — Incor- 
porate with  a pint  of  boiling  melted  butter  a 
couple  of  tea-spoonfuls  of  essence  of  anchovies, 
and  add  cayenne  and  lemon-juice  to  suit  the 
taste.  A similar  sauce  may  be  made  with 
essence  of  shrimps ; but  true  shrimp  sauce  (con- 
taining the  meat  of  the  shrimps)  is  not  usually 
served  with  salmon.  Time,  ten  minutes.  Pro- 
bable cost,  6d.  Sufficient,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of 
the  essence  to  a pint  of  sauce. 

Anchovy  Toast. — Wash  five  or  six  an- 
chovies, and  cut  off  their  heads  and  fins.  Fillet 
them  — that  is,  take  the  backbone  out  and 
divide  the  fish  into  two,  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  tail.  Make  some  well-buttered  toast,  lay 
the  fish  upon  it,  and  add  mustard  and  cayenne 
to  suit  the  palate ; or  make  the  anchovy  into  a 
paste  ( see  Anchovy  Paste),  and  spread  it  over 
slices  of  toast,  about  half  an  inch  thick.  Six 
anchovies  are  sufficient  for  two  rounds  of  toast. 
Probable  cost,  4d. 

Angelica,  Candied. — Take  the  plant  in 
April : boil  it  in  salt  and  water  until  it  is  tender. 
Remove  and  drain  it  well,  scrape  the  outside, 
and  dry  it  in  a clean  cloth.  Place  it  in  a syrup, 
and  allow  it  to  remain  there  for  three  or  four 
days,  closely  covered.  The  syrup  must  be 
made  from  the  same  weight  of  sugar  that  there 
is  of  fruit,  allowing  half  a pint  of  water  to 
a pound  of  sugar,  and  must  be  boiled  twice 
a day,  and  poured  over  the  fruit  until  it  is 
nearly  all  absorbed ; after  which  it  should  be 
put  into  a pie-dish,  and  placed  near  the  fire. 
Time  to  make,  about  ten  days.  Angelica  can 
seldom  be  bought  in  the  market. 

Angelica  Ratafia  is  a very  rich,  fine 
cordial,  made  by  putting  half  a pound  of  the 
shoots  of  the  above  plant  into  two  quarts  of 
brandy,  with  a pint  of  water,  two  pounds  of 
sugar,  a few  cloves,  and  a little  cinnamon. 
The  angelica  must  infuso  for  two  months  in  a 
close  vessel  before  it  is  strained  and  bottled. 
Probablo  cost,  per  pint,  3d.,  exclusive  of  tho 
brandy. 

Annie’s  (Rich)  Cake.— Rub  one  pound 
of  butter  and  one  pound  of  lard  into  four  pounds 
of  flour ; add  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  twelvo  tea- 
spoonfuls of  baking  powder,  two  pounds  of 
sugar,  one  pound  of  raisins,  three  pounds  of 
currants,  half  a pound  of  chopped  candied 


lemon,  citron,  and  orange-peel  mixed,  a tea- 
spoonful of  mixed  spices,  and  eight  eggs  well 
beaten.  Mix  lightly  with  new  milk.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  Sufficient  for  five  cakes  weighing 
about  two  pounds  each.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
each.  Time  to  bake,  one  hour  and  a half. 

Apple,  The.— The  apple  is  a British 
fruit,  and  may  be  eaten  raw,  or  cooked  in 
various  ways.  The  best  for  eating  are  : the 
Margarets,  Blenheim  Oranges,  Ribstone,  Golden 
and  other  Pippins,  Nonpariel  Russets,  Pear- 
mains,  Kentish  Codlins,  and  Dowtons.  As  a 
rule  the  rough-rinded  apples  are  the  best  for 
eating,  while  those  of  smooth  exterior  are  most 
suitable  for  preparation.  For  cooking  the  most 
preferable  are  : the  Wellingtons,  Colvilles, 
Rennets,  Pearmains,  and  Russets;  while  both 
for  eating  and  for  baking  purposes  the  American 
Pippins  occupy  a high  place. 

Apple  Batter  Pudding.— Put  into  a 
bowl  half  a pound  of  flour  and  a little  salt,  and 
stir  very  gradually  into  it  half  a pint  of  milk. 
Beat  it  until  quite  smooth,  then  add  three  eggs. 
Well  butter  a pie-dish,  and  pour  about  half  the 
batter  into  it.  Place  it  in  a quick  oven,  and 
bake  it  until  quite  firm.  Nearly  fill  the  dish 
with  apples,  pared,  cored,  and  sliced,  and  slightly 
stewed  with  a little  sugar,  and  lemon-rind,  or 
any  other  flavouring.  Pour  the  rest  of  the 
batter  in,  and  replace  in  the  oven.  Time  to 
bake,  one  hour  and  a half.  Sufficient  for  six 
persons.  Probable  cost,  Is. 

Apple  Black  Caps.— Take  a few  firm, 
juicy  apples,  pare  them,  and  take  out  the  cores 
without  breaking  the  apples.  Fill  the  hollow 
of  each  with  some  pounded  sugar  and  one  or 
two  cloves.  Place  them  in  a shallow  dish  with 
a little  sweet  wine,  sugar  to  taste,  and  a little 
lemon -rind,  a few  cloves,  or  any  flavouring 
that  may  be  preferred.  Let  them  stew  slowly 
in  the  oven  until  the  apples  are  soft  through- 
out, but  do  not  let  them  break,  and  w-hen  they 
are  sufficiently  done,  heat  the  tops  with  a sala- 
mander, to  make  them  look  black.  They  may 
be  served  hot  or  cold,  and  will  keep  some  days. 
Time,  about  half  an  hour  to  bake.  One  will 
suffice  for  each  person. 

Apple  Butter,  American.— Fill  a pre- 
serving-pan with  apples  peeled,  quartered,  and 
cored.  Add  a slight  flavouring  of  cloves,  all- 
spice, and  cinnamon.  Cover  with  good  cider, 
and  boil  slowly,  stirring  from  time  to  time  with 
a wooden  spoon,  until  the  wiiole  becomes  a dark 
brown  jam,  with  only  juice  sufficient  to  keep  it 
soft  and  buttery.  Remove  it  from  the  fire,  and 
place  in  well-covered  jars,  and  in  a few  weeks 
it  will  be  ready  for  use.  It  makes  an  excellent 
substitute  for  butter,  and  is  very  w'holesomo  for 
children.  Time  to  prepare,  five  or  six  hours. 
Probable  cost  per  pint,  lOd. 

Apple  Cakes. — Take  two  pounds  of 
apples,  pare,  core,  and  quarter  them.  Stew 
them  gently  with  one  pound  of  sugar,  the  juice 
and  finely-chopped  rind  of  a lemon,  a tablo- 
spoonful  of  butter,  and  half  a nutmeg  grated. 
Boat  theso  ingrodionts  thoroughly  together,  and 
drop  them  in  small  rounds  upon  a sheet  of  well- 
oiled  paper.  Placo  them  in  a cool  oven,  and 
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bake  them  until  they  are  firm,  which  will  take 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  They  should,  bo 
kept  in  a tin  box.  Probable  cost,  Is. 

Apple  Cake  Pudding.— Take  three 
pounds  of  finely-flavoured  baking  apples,  and 
boil  them  to  a pulp  with  the  rind  of  two  lemons, 
a cupful  of  water,  and  eight  ounces  of  sugar. 
Beat  them  well,  and  mix  with  them  gradually, 
six  good-sized  potatoes,  boiled  and  crushed 
quite  small.  Then  add  three  or  four  well- 
whisked  eggs,  pour  into  a buttered  mould,  and 
boil  quickly.  Serve  with  sweet  sauce.  Time 
to  boil,  one  hour  and  a half.  Sufficient  for  six 
persons.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d. 

Apple  Calf’s-foot  Jelly  .— ' Take  four 
pounds  of  good  cooking  apples,  core  them,  and 
stew  them  gently,  with  the  thin  rind  of  two 
lemons,  in  a quart  of  water,  until  they  are 
reduced  to  a pulp.  Then  strain  the  liquid 
through  a jelly-bag  once  or  twice,  until  it  is 
quite  clear.  When  cool,  place  it  in  a saucepan 
with  three  pints  of  strong  calf’s-foot  stock,  the 
juice  of  the  lemons,  sugar  to  taste,  and  the 
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shells  and  beaten  whites  of  four  eggs.  Bring 
it  quickly  to  a boil,  and  allow  it  to  simmer  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  being  careful  not  to  stir  it. 
Draw  it  from  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  for 
another  quarter  of  an  hour.  Strain  it  two  or 
three  times  through  a jelly-bag,  until  perfectly 
clear.  Pour  into  moulds,  and  let  it  stand  until 
next  day.  Time  to  stew  the  apples,  about  an 
hour.  Sufficient  for  two  quart  moulds.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2s.  per  quart. 

Apple  Charlotte.— Pare,  core,  and  slice 
three  pounds  of  good  cooking  apples,  and  stew 
them  gently  to  a pulp,  with  a little  sugar  and 
the  thinly-chopped  rind  of  two  lemons.  Well 
butter  a mould,  and  place  at  the  bottom  and 
round  it  thin  slices  of  stale  bread  dipped  in 
melted  butter.  Lot  the  pieces  of  bread  overlap 
each  other,  or  tho  apple  will  escape.  Lay  a 
thin  slice  of  bread  the  shape  of  tho  mould  over 
the  top,  cover  it  with  a plate,  and  place  a 
weight  On  it,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  Turn 
it  out,  and  serve  hot,  with  sifted  sugar.  Time 
to  bake,  one  hour.  Probable  coBt,  Is.  Sufficient 
for  a pint  mould. 

Apple  Charlotte  (another  way).— Well 
butter  a pie-dish,  then  place  in  it  in  alternate 
layers : first  broad  and  butter,  without  the  crust, 
then  apples  cored,  pared,  and  sliced,  a little 
sugar,  and  the  juice  and  tliinly-chopped  rind 
of  lemon,  and  repeat  until  tho  dish  is  full. 
Cover  with  the  peel  of  tho  apples,  and  bake  in 


a brisk  oven.  Turn  out,  and  serve  with  sifted 
sugar.  Time  to  bake,  one  hour.  A medium- 
sized  dishful  will  serve  four  persons.  Probable 
cost,  8d. 

Apple  Charlotte  (another  way).  — A 
very  good  Apple  Charlotte  is  made  of  finger- 
biscuits  instead  of  pieces  of  bread.  Tho  mixture 
should  be  poured  in  hot,  and  well  pressed  down, 
then  put  into  a cool  place.  It  should  be  eaten 
cold ; a little  whipped  cream  is  an  improvement. 
Time,  half  an  horn-  to  make.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Cd. 

Apple  Chartreuse.— Boil  gently  a cup- 
ful of  the  best  rice  and  a little  finely-grated 
lemon-rind  in  a quart  of  milk,  until  the  rice  is 
tender  and  the  milk  absorbed  in  it ; add  sugar 
to  taste.  Then  take  eight  or  ten  apples,  and 
core  ■without  breaking  them : put  them  in  a 
dish  with  a little  raspberry  or  red  currant  jam 
in  each  hollow,  and  place  the  rice  between  the 
apples  until  the  dish  is  full.  Brush  the  whole 
over  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  sift  a little 
sugar  over  it.  Bake  in  a quick  oven.  Time 
to  bake,  one  hour.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 
Probable  cost.  Is. 

Apple  Cheesecakes.— Pare  and  core 
half  a pound  of  apples,  and  stew  them  ■with 
half  a pound  of  sugar,  the  finely-chopped  rind 
of  a lemon,  and  a tca-cupful  of  water.  Melt 
three  ounces  of  butter ; take  five  eggs,  leai  e 
out  the  whites  of  two,  beat  them  well,  and  mix 
all  thoroughlv  together.  Bake  in  patty-pans 
lined  with  puff  paste  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Allow  one  cake  for  each  person.  Probable  cost, 
Is.,  without  the  puff  paste. 

Apple  Cheese  and  Cream.— Stew  to  a 
thick  pulp  two  pounds  of  apples,  one  pound  of 
sugar,  a little  chopped  lemon-rind,  and  half  a 
pint  of  water.  Put  it  into  a mould,  and  when 
stiff,  turn  it  out,  and  pour  round  it  a little 
custard  made  of  two  cupfuls  of  new  milk,  the 
rind  of  a lemon,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  ground  rice,  mixed  together,  and 
boiled  for  a few  minutes.  Time  to  boil,  fivo 
minutes.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d. 

Apple  Cream.— Peel  three  pounds  of 
apples,  remove  the  cores,  and  cut  them  in  thm 
slices.  Put  them  into  a saucepan  with  half  a 
pound  of  crushed  sugar,  the  rind  of  a lemon 
finely  shred,  half  an  ounce  of  ground  ginger, 
and  four  table-spoonfuls  of  red  wine.  Let 
them  simmer  until  they  are  soft  enough  to 
press  through  a sieve,  then  put  them  in  a dish, 
and  allow  them  to  cool.  Boil  a quart  of  cream 
or  now  milk,  with  some  nutmeg,  and  add  the 
apples  to  it,  beating  all  thoroughly  together. 
Time  to  simmer,  about  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  2d.,  if  made  with  milk.  Sufficient  for 
eight  persons. 

Apple  Cream  (another  way). — Boil  six  or 
seven  large  apples,  with  a little  cinnamon,  to  a 
pulp,  with  sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten  them ; 
the  quantity  of  sugar  must  bo  regulated  by  the 
acidity  of  the  apples.  When  cold,  add  to  them 
tho  well-whisked  whites  of  three  CRR9- 
Beat  all  together  until  they  are  nicely  frothed  i 
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then  serve,  heaped  on  a dish.  Tune  to  heat, 
i quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Sd. 
Sufficient  for  a small  side-dish. 

Apple  Creamed  Tart.— Make  an  ordi- 
nary apple  tart,  flavoured  and  sweetened.  When 
baked,  cut  out  the  middle  of  the  top,  leaving 
merely  a border  all  round.  Let  the  apples  be- 
come quite  cold,  and  then  pour  a nicely-flavoured 
custard  over  it,  and  strew  on  the  top  a little 
pink  sugar.  Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  half  a 


dozen  persons. 

Apple  Custard— Take  four  pounds  of 
■finely-flavoured  apples,  and  stew  them  gently, 
till  tender,  with  a pint  and  a half  of  water, 
one  pound  of  sugar,  and  a little  _ cinna- 
mon. Strain  the  liquid,  and  stir  into  it,  very 
gradually,  eight  well-beaten  eggs.  _ Put  the 
mixture  into  a saucepan,  and  stir  it  until  it 
thickens,  which  will  be  in  about  ten  minutes. 
Pour  into  custard-glasses,  and  cover  with  sifted 
sugar.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
nine  or  ten  glasses. 

Apple  Custard  Pudding— Take  a 
dozen  finely-flavoured  apples,  peel,  core,  and 
boil  them  with  the  rind  of  two  lemons,  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  a cupful  of  water,  until 
they  will  pass  through  a sieve.  Let  them  get 
cold ; then  add  to  them  a little  butter,  and  the 
■whites  of  four  eggs  well  whisked.  Beat  all 
together  until  the  mixture  is  smooth  and  firm. 
Turn  into  a well-buttered  dish,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  Sift  a little  sugar  over  them. 
They  are  nice  either  hot  or  cold.  Time  to 
bake,  about  half  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  six 
persons.  Probable  cost,  Is. 


Apple  Custard  Pudding  (another 
way) . — Put  into  a stewpan  one  dozen  apples 
peeled  and  cored,  the  chopped  rind  of  two 
lemons,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  and  a cupful 
of  water.  Simmer  gently  until  reduced  to  a 
pulp  ; and  place  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  dish, 
well  oiled.  Take  a pint  of  new  milk,  mix  with 
it,  gradually,  a little  sugar,  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  arrowroot  or 
ground  rice.  Put  them  in  a saucepan,  and  let 
them  remain  on  the  fire,  stirring  constantly 
until  the  custard  begins  to  thicken.  Pour  it 
over  the  cold  apple,  and  bake  in  a good  oven. 
Time  to  bake,  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Sufficient  for  six  persons.  Probable  cost,  Is. 


Apple  Dumplings. — Shred  as  finely  as 
possible  from  six  to  eight  ounces  of  suet ; mix 
with  it  a pinch  of  salt,  one  pound  of  flour,  a small 
spoonful  of  baking-powder,  and  enough  cold 
water  to  make  it  into  a stiff  paste.  Use  a fork  in 
mixing.  JRoll  it  out,  and  line  a well-buttered 
basin  with  it.  Fill  the  basin  with  apples,  pared, 
cored,  and  sliced ; add  a little  sugar,  one  or  two 
cloves,  and  a little  water.  Cover  it  with  the 
paste,  and  pinch  it  all  round.  Tic  it  in  a well- 
floured  cloth,  and  boil  for  two  hours  and  a half. 
As  soon  as  it  is  tinned  out  of  the  basin,  cut  a 
little  hole  in  the  top,  or  the  steam  will  mako 
the  pastry  heavy.  Serve  with  sweet  sauce. 
Sufficient  for  six  persons.  Probable  cost,  Is. 

Apple  Dumplings  (another  way).— Take 
as  many  apples  as  you  wish  to  mako  dumplings, 


allowing  one  dumpling  for  each  person.  Pare 
them,  and  scoop  the  core  out  without  breaking 
them.  Fill  each  cavity  with  a clove,  a little 
piece  of  butter,  and  as  much  sugar  as  will  fill 
it.  Cover  each  apple  separately  with  a little 
piece  of  suet  paste,  tie  in  a floured  cloth,  and 
boil.  Before  serving,  put  a little  piece  of 
butter  and  sugar  into  each  dumpling.  Loosely- 
knitted  cloths  are  very  nice  for  puddings  ; they 
are  most  easily  washed,  and  produce  a pretty 
effect.  Boil  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  2d. 
each  dumpling. 

Apple  Dumplings,  Baked.— For  a 

change,  apple  dumplings  may  be  baked  instead 
of  boiled.  They  are  made  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  the  preceding,  but  instead  of  being  tied 
in  a cloth  and  boiled,  they  are  placed  upon  a 
buttered  tin,  and  put  into  a moderate  oven. 
Time  to  bake,  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2d.  each. 

Apple  Flummery. — Pare,  core,  and  slice 
two  pounds  of  apples,  and  put  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  one  pound  of  sugar,  the  finely- 
chopped  rind  of  a lemon,  and  sufficient  water 
to  cover  them.  Let  them  stew  gently  until 
quite  tender,  then  chain  them  from  the  juice, 
and  beat  them  to  a pulp.  Soak  an  ounce 
of  gelatine  in  a little  cold,  water  for  twenty 
minutes.  Put  it  into  a saucepan  with  the 
apple- juice,  and  stir  until  the  gelatine  is  dis- 
solved : add  the  apples  and  a cupful  of  cream. 
Stir  for  a few  minutes  over  the  fire,  but  do  not 
let  the  mixture  boil.  Turn  it  into  a mould  that 
has  been  soaked  in  cold  water,  let  it  stand  until 
stiff,  then  turn  out,  and  pour  a good  custard 
over  it.  Time  to  stiffen,  eight  or  ten  hours. 
Probable  cost  Is.  10d.,  exclusive  of  the  custard. 
Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Apple  Fool. — Take  two  pounds  of  apples 
pared  and  cored.  Put  them  into  a saucepan 
with  a cupful  of  water,  one  or  two  cloves,  and 
sugar  to  taste.  Let  them  simmer  till  quite  soft, 
and  beat  them  well  with  a wooden  spoon.  Mix 
with  them,  gradually,  a pint  of  new  milk,  or 
milk  and  cream,  boiled  and  allowed  to  become 
cold,  sweetened  and  flavoured.  Time  to  sim- 
mer the  apples,  about  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  made  with  milk,  8d.  Sufficient  for  four 
persons. 

Apple  Fool  (another  way). — Prepare  the 
apple  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  preceding  case ; 
but  instead  of  adding  milk  to  the  fruit,  mix 
with  it  a good  cold  custard. 

Apple  Fritters. — Make  a smooth,  stiff 
batter  of  half  a pound  of  flour,  a little  salt, 
one  table-spoonful  of  clarified  butter,  three 
well-beaten  eggs,  about  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
milk,  and  a table- spoonful  of  beer:  the  latter 
may  be  omitted.  Pare  and  scoop  out  the  cores 
of  a few  large  apples ; slice  them  in  rounds 
about  half  an  inch  thick ; strew  sugar  thickly 
over  them,  and  let  them  remain  for  two  hours. 
Then  throw  them  into  the  batter;  tako  each 
pieco  out  separately,  and  fry  it  in  plenty  of 
hot  lard  or  oil.  When  they  are  nicely  browned 
on  both  sides,  lay  them  on  a piece  of  blotting- 
paper  to  absorb  the  grease : then  heap  them 
up  on  a hot  dish,  and  servo  with  sugar.  Time, 
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eight  minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost,  lOd. 
Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Apple  Fritters,  Bich  — Take  a pint  of 
hot  cream,  two  glasses  of  port  wine,  and  a 
cupful  of  ale;  mix  well,  and  when  cold,  add 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  the  whites  of  two, 
all  whisked:  a little  salt,  ginger,  and  nutmeg 
are  an  improvement.  Let  the  apples,  prepared 
as  in  the  preceding  recipe,  soak  in  wine  and 
sugar  for  two  or  three  hours  before  using. 
Throw  them  into  the  batter,  drain,  and  fry 
them  in  boiling  oil  or  lard.  When  they  are 
tender,  place  them  on  blotting-paper  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  and  pile  them  in  a pyramid 
on  a hot  dish.  They  should  be  dry  enough  to 
be  eaten  with  the  fingers.  Time  to  fry,  eight 
minutes.  Sufficient  for  ten  or  twelve  persons. 
Probable  cost,  2s.,  exclusive  of  the  wine  and 
ale. 

Apple  G4teau. — Boil  one  pound  of  loaf 
sugar  in  half  a pint  of  water  till  it  makes  a 
rich  syrup.  Peel,  core,  and  slice  very  thinly 
two  pounds  of  Nonpareil,  or  any  other 
nicety-flavoured  apples  which  will  fall  easily. 
Boil  in  the  syrup  with  the  rind  and  juice  of 
a lemon  until'  stiff.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a 
mould,  and  the  following  day  turn  it  out  and 
serve  with  custard.  Time,  about  two  hours. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Apple  Gateau  (another  way).— Prepare 
the  apples  as  in  the  last  recipe.  When  reduced 
to  pulp,  add  half  an  ounce  of  gelatine  which 
has  been  previously  soaked  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  in  four  table-spoonfuls  of  water. 
Stir  all  over  the  fire  until  the  gelatine  is  dis- 
solved, pour  into  a damp  mould,  and,  before 
serving,  stick  into  the  gateau  two  ounces  of 
sweet  almonds  blanched  and  sliced.  Serve 
with  a good  custard  round  the  dish.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  3d.  Time,  an  hour  and  a half.  As 
the  gelatine  will  help  to  stiffen  the  gateau,  the 
apples  need  not  boil  so  long  as  in  the  previous 
recipe. 

Apple  Ginger.— Boil  gently  together  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  whole  ginger  bruised,  three 
pounds  of  sugar,  a pint  and  a half  of  water,  and 
the  juice  of  three  lemons.  Bring  it  to  the  boil- 
ing point,  then  put  in  three  pounds  of  apples 
weighed  after  they  have  been  pared  and  cored. 
Simmer  them  gently,  and  let  them  remain  until 
the  apples  have  become  clear,  but  be  careful 
that  they  are  not  broken.  They  must  be  kept 
in  a covered  jar  in  a dry  place,  and  will  keep 
good  for  some  time.  Time,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  to  boil  the  apples.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d. 
Sufficient  for  nine  or  ten  persons. 

Apple  Ginger  (another  way).— Imitation 
of  Preserved  Gtnger. — Take  four  pounds  of 
apples,  weighed  after  they  have  boen  pared  and 
cored,  and  cut  them  into  quarters  : make  a 
syrup  of  two  pounds  of  sugar  boiled  in  ono  pint 
of  water,  and  pour  it  over  the  fruit.  Let  the 
apples  stand  in  this  two  days ; then  add  four 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the  choppod  rind  and 
juice  of  three  lemons.  Put  into  a musbn  bag 
two  ouncos  of  bruised  ginger,  and  half  a tea- 
spoonful  of  cayenne.  Let  all  simmer  until  the 
fruit  is  soft,  but  not  broken,  and  the  juice  clear: 


add  a gLass  of  gin.  Time  to  simmer,  about  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
four  one-pound  jars. 

Apple  Ginger  (another  way).  — Pare, 
core,  and  slice  three  pounds  of  hard  apples. 
Put  them  into  a little  cold  water,  to  preserve 
the  colour,  until  they  are  required.  Boil  to  a 
syrup  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  and  a 
pint  and  a half  of  water,  with  the  juice  of  two 
lemons  and  a little  of  the  rind.  Throw  in  the 
apples;  let  them  boil  until  clear,  and  add,  a 
few  minutes  before  they  are  removed  from  the 
fire,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  concentrated  ginger. 
Keep  them  in  covered  jars,  in  a dry  place. 
Time  to  boil,  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten 
persons. 

Apple  Hedgehog.  — Take  two  dozen 
large  apples,  pared  and  cored : boil  them  to  a 
smooth  jam,  sweetened  and  flavoured  with  es- 
sence of  almonds.  Pare  one  dozen  and  a half 
more,  scoop  out  the  cores,  and  boil  them  in 
sugar  and  water  until  tender.  Take  them 
gently  out  of  the  saucepan,  and  fill  the  hollow 
in  the  middle  of  each  with  any  bright-coloured 
jam,  and  arrange  them  on  a dish,  in  two  or 
three  layers,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  form 
of  a hedgehog.  Fill  the  empty  space  with  the 
jam,  and  make  all  smooth.  Cover  the  whole 
with  sugar  icing,  and  stick  almonds  blanched 
and  split  thickly  over  it.  Place  the  dish  into 
a good  oven,  to  make  the  apples  hot  and  brown 
the  almonds.  Time  to  simmer,  about  half  an 
hour.  Sufficient  for  eight  persons.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  6d. 

Apple  Hedgehog,  Iced.— Dissolve  in 
a well-lined  saucepan  eight  ounces  of  good 
sugar  with  half  a pint  of  water,  and  stew  in 
the  syrup  until  tender  a dozen  or  more  good- 
sized  apples,  pared  and  cored.  Drain  them 
from  the  sugar,  and  pile  them  on  a dish  to 
resemble  the  form  of  a hedgehog.  Slice 
eighteen  or  twenty  good  boiling  apples,  keep 
them  over  a very  slow  fire  until  they  are  a 
smooth,  dry  pulp,  then  fill  in,  so  as  to  make  an 
even  surface,  all  the  spaces  between  the  apples, 
as  well  as  the  hollow's  from  wdiich  the  cores 
were  taken,  with  it.  Spread  it  evenly  all  oyer 
with  the  back  of  a spoon.  Make  an  icing  with 
the  whites  of  three  eggs,  and  three  heaped  tea- 
spoonfuls of  w'hite  sugar.  Of  this  lay  on  a thick 
coating,  which  must  again  be  covered  with 
sifted  sugar.  Cut  half  a pound  of  blanched 
almonds  in  the  usual  spiked  form,  and  fix  them 
thickly  over  the  hedgehog.  Bake  to  give  the 
almonds  a little  colour,  and  warm  the  apples 
through  in  a moderately  hot  oven.  Time, 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  to  stew  apples.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persona 

Apple  Jam. — Parc,  core,  and  slice  four 
pounds  of  good  baking  apples : put  them  in  a 
saucepan  with  tliree  pounds  of  sifted  sugar,  and 
tho  grated  rind  and  juico  of  four  lemons.  . Stew 
gently,  stirring  constantly  until  the  jam  is  firm 
and  smooth.  Put  it  into  covered  jars,  and  keep  it 
in  a dry  place.  It  is  a good  plan  to  lay  tho  apples 
and  other  ingredients  in  layers  in  a stone  jar, 
and  place  the  jar  in  the  oven  in  the  middle  of  a 
tin  full  of  water,  which  is  to  be  replenished  as 
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it  boils  away,  until  the  fruit  is  tender.  (Mien 
pour  it  into  a preserving-pan,  and  boil  tor 
twenty  minutes.  Time  to  stew,  three  or  four 
hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  lOd.  One  pound 
of  apples  will  make  about  one  pound  of 
jam. 

Apple  Jam  (another  way). — Pare,  core, 
and  slice  three  pounds  of  apples..  Place  them 
in  a preserving-pan  with  a little  cinnamon,  two 
or  three  cloves,  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  two 
and  a half  pounds  of  sugar,  and  just  enough 
water  to  keep  them  from  burning.  Stir  them 
continually  with  a wooden  spoon,  until  they  are 
reduced  to  pulp.  Pour  this  into  jars,  and  cover 
closely.  It  will  not  keep  so  well  as  jam  made 
by  the  preceding  recipe,  but  it  is  more  quickly 
made.  Time  to  boil,  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost, Is.  8d.  Allow  one  pound  of  fruit 
for  a one-pound  jar. 

Apple  Jelly. — Simmer  seven  pounds  of 
apples  and  seven  pints  of  water  until  the  apples 
are  soft.  Strain  them,  but  do  not  squeeze  them, 
two  or  three  times  until  quite  clear,  and  then 
miv  in  the  juice  of  two  lemons  and  a pound  of 
loaf  sugar  to  every  pint  of  liquid.  Boil  until  it 
becomes  stiff.  If  rosy-cheeked  apples  are  used, 
the  jelly  will  be  bright  red.  The  apples  should 
not  be  pared,  but  well  rubbed  with  a cloth. 
Time,  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  to 
boil  after  straining.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d. 

Apple  Jelly  (another  way). — Pare,  core, 
and  slice  three  pounds  of  apples.  Put  them  into 
a stewpan  with  a tea-cupful  of  water.  When 
reduced  to  a pulp,  put  them  into  a jelly-bag 
and  let  them  drain  all  night ; they  must  not  be 
squeezed.  Next  morning  put  the  juice  into  a 
saucepan,  being  careful  not  to  put  any  sediment 
with  it,  adding  a pound  of  sugar  to  a pint  of 
juice,  and  a few  drops  of  the  essence  of  Vanilla. 
Boil  it  until  it  will  stiffen  when  cold ; cover  the 
jars  as  soon  as  possible.  The  pulp  may  be 
made  into  jam.  Time  to  boil  with  the  sugar, 
about  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is. 

Apple  Juice  for  Jelly.— Peel,  core,  and 
weigh  four  pounds  of  finely -flavoured  cooking 
apples:  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  three 
pints  of  water,  and  let  them  simmer  gently 
until  they  are  broken.  Strain  the  juice  from 
them,  and  boil  it  again,  with  half  a pound  of 
sugar  to  each  pint  of  juice.  This  juice  is  very 
nice  to  use  in  preserving  other  fruits.  Time  to 
boil  with  the  sugar,  five  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  pints. 

Apple  Mange. — Reduce  to  a pulp  a dozen 
fine  apples,  and  sweeten  and  flavour  according 
to  taste.  When  quite  cold,  pour  it  into  a glass 
dish,  and  cover  it  with  whipped  cream,  which 
will  be  much  firmer  if  made  the  day  before  it 
is  wanted.  Time  to  simmer  the  apples,  forty 
minutes.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  3d.,  with  a pint  of  cream. 

Apple  Marmalade.— Pare,  core,  and 
slice  four  pounds  of  apples,  and  place  them  in  a 
saucepan  with  sufficient  water  to  cover  them 
barely.  Boil  them  until  quite  pulpy,  then  pass 
them  through  a sieve.  Put  a pound  of  sugar 
2-n.e. 


and  a little  cinnamon  to  a pint  of  pulp,  and  boil 
once  more,  stirring  constantly,  for  half  an  hour 
or  more.  Place  the  marmalade  in  jars,  and 
cover  them  as  soon  as  possible.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  ono- 
pound  jars. 

Apple  Mincemeat.— Stew  a pound  of 
beef  until  very  tender,  mince  it  as  small  as 
possible : add  two  pounds  of  apples,  one  pound  of 
finely-shred  suet,  two  pounds  of  currants,  half 
a pound  of  stoned  raisins,  and  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar.  The  apples,  raisins,  and  suet 
should  all  be  minced  separately . klix  these  in- 
gredients well  together,  with  one  nutmeg  grated, 
a little  mace,  the  gravy  in  which  the  meat  was 
stewed,  a whole  lemon  chopped,  one  glass  of 
brandy,  and  two  glasses  of  port  wine.  Keep  it 
in  covered  jars.  Time  to  prepare,  about  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d.,  without  the 
brandy  and  wine.  Sufficient  to  make  six 
pounds  of  mincemeat. 

Apple  Mould.— Pare,  core,  and  slice  two 
pounds  of  golden  pippins.  Put  them  into  a 
saucepan  with  a pint  of  water,  one  pound  of 
sugar,  and  one  ounce  of  isinglass.  Bet  all  boil 
gently  together  until  the  apples  are  quite  soft. 
Then  beat  them  well,  until  quite  smooth,  with 
a few  drops  of  Vanilla  flavouring.  Oil  a mould, 
lay  the  apple  smoothly  into  it,  and  let  it  stand 
in  a cold  place.  Serve  with  whipped  cream. 
Time  to  simmer,  half  an  hour.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons.  Probable  cost,  Is.  10d., 
exclusive  of  the  cream. 

Apple  Pancakes. — Make  a good  stiff 
batter  with  four  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  a 
little  sugar,  three  eggs,  half  a pint  of  milk, 
a little  powdered  cinnamon,  and  a pinch 
of  salt.  Chop  six  moderate-sized  apples  very 
small,  mix  them  with  the  batter,  and  fry  the 
pancakes  in  the  usual  way.  They  will  require 
great  care  in  turning.  Time  to  fry,  ten 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for 
a moderate-sized  dish.  Serve  one  for  each 
person. 

Apple  Pancakes  (another  way).— Make 
the  batter  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  recipe. 
Fry  the  pancakes,  and,  when  they  are 
browned  on  both  sides,  spread  a little  apple 
marmalade  thinly  over  the  top ; fold  them 
in  three,  and  cover  with  sifted  sugar.  Serve 
on  a hot  dish.  Time  to  fry,  ten  minutes- 
Probable  cost,  Is. 

Apple  Pasty  (or  Turnover).— Make  a 
short  crust  with  half  a pound  of  flour,  two  ounces 
of  butter,  two  ounces  of  lard,  and  a little  salt. 
Rub  the  butter  thoroughly  into  the  flour,  mix 
it  with  very  little  water,  and  roll  it  out  thin  on 
the  pastry -board.  Stamp  out  with  a small  cup- 
plate  as  many  rounds  as  you  wish  to  make 
pasties.  Moisten  tho  inside  of  the  round ; lay 
stewed  apples,  sweetened  and  flavoured,  on  one 
half,  and  lift  the  other  half  right  over  it.  Press 
the  edges,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  A plain 
and  very  nice  crust  may  bo  made  with  good 
beef  dripping  and  a little  baking-powder.  Time 
to  bake,  a quarter  of  an  hour.  This  will  make 
a dozen  pasties.  Servo  ono  or  two  for  each 
person.  Probable  cost,  Id.  each. 
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Apple  Pie.— Mako  a good  light  crust;  wet 
the  cage  of  the  pie-dish,  and  lay  a thin  strip  all 
round.  Pare,  core,  and  slice  the  apples,  and 
lay  them  in  the  dish  with  a little  sugar  and  any 
flavouring  that  may  he  preferred — such  as 
powdered  ginger,  two  or  three  cloves,  grated 
lemon-rind,  with  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  a little 
cinnamon,  &c.  Lay  a crust  over  the  top,  and 
ornament  with  pastry  cut  into  leaves.  If  the 
apples  arc  dry,  the  parings  and  cores  may  ho 
hoiled  with  a' little  sugar  and  flavouring,  and 
the  strained  j uice  added  to  the  fruit.  Bake  the  pie 
in  a quick  oven.  It  may  he  served  hot  or  cold. 
A little  custard  or  cream  is  an  improvement. 
Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  hake.  Pro- 
bable cost,  lOd.  for  a pie,  sufficient  for  five 
persons. 

Apple  Plum  Pudding.— Shred  finely 
six  ounces  of  heef  suet ; add  to  it  a pinch  of 
salt,  half  a pound  of  finely-grated  bread-c'rmnbs, 
four  ounces  of  sugar,  half  a pound  of  raisins, 
half  a pound  of  currants,  half  a pound  of 
chopped  apples,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  dried 
flour,  two  ounces  of  chopped  candied  peel,  and 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  mixed  spice.  Mix  the 
dry  ingredients  thoroughly,  then  beat  four 
eggs  in  a wine-glassful  of  brandy,  stir  well 
together,  pour  into  a well-oiled  mould,  or  tie 
up  in  a well-floured  pudding-cloth,  and  boil 
four  hours.  Serve  with  brandy  sauce.  Time 
to  boil,  four  hours.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.,  without  the  brandy. 

Apple  Pudding,  Baked.  — Pare, 
•quarter,  and  core  three  pounds  of  good  baking 
apples : put  them  in  a saucepan  with  six  ounces 
of  sugar  and  half  a cupful  of  water,  and  the 
rind  and  juice  of  a lemon.  Boil  them  gently 
until  they  are  quite  soft.  Turn  them  out  of 
the  saucepan,  and  put  them  aside  to  cool. 
Butter  the  inside  of  a shallow  pie-dish,  and 
line  it  throughout  with  good  ordinary  pie- 
crust. Add  to  the  apple  pulp  two  or  three 
well-beaten  eggs,  and  put  the  mixture  into  the 
dish.  Make  the  top  smooth,  and  grate  a littlo 
nutmeg  over  it.  Bake  in  a quick  oven.  This 
pudding  may  be  served  either  hot  or  cold. 
Time  to  bake,  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  Gd.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Apple  Pudding,  Baked.  — Line  a 
baking-dish  with  puff  paste,  and  cover  the 
bottom  with  sliced  pippins,  which  should  be 
peolod  and  cored.  Mix  together  the  crumb  of 
a French  roll  and  a pint  of  thick  cream ; add 
eight  eggs  well  beaten,  three  or  four  ounces  of 
sugar,  nutmeg,  and  the  same  weight  of  candied 
peel  (orange)  cut  into  small  pieces.  Spread 
this  mixture  over  the  pippins  and  bake.  Servo 
with  sifted  sugar  over  the  top.  Bako  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Time,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  3s.  Gd.  Sufficient 
for  sovon  or  eight  persons. 

Apple  Pudding,  Baked  (another  way). 
— Pare,  core,  and  chop  small  a dozen  good 
cooking  apples.  Oil  a pudding-dish,  and  cover 
tho  bottom  and  sides  half  an  inch  thick  with 
grated  bread,  small  pieces  of  butter,  a squeeze 
of  lemon -juice  and  a littlo  lemon-rind;  then  put 
a layer  of  apples,  sweetened,  and  repeat  in 


alternate  layers  until  the  dish  is  full,  dhe  top 
laver  must  bo  of  bread.  Pour  over  the  whole 
a cupful  of  cold  water.  Bako  in  a good  oven. 
It  may  be  used  the  day  after  it  is  made,  when 
it  must  bo  heated  thoroughly.  Time  to  bake, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  apples.  Probable 
cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Apple  Pudding,  Baked  (another  way). 
— Fill  the  dish  as  in  the  preceding  recipe,  but 
instead  of  pouring  a cupful  of  cold  water  over 
all,  pour  three  or  four  eggs  beaten  with  a little 
newr  milk.  Bake  in  a quick  oven.  Sift  sugar 
over  the  top,  and  serve  with  sweet  sauce.  Time 
to  bake,  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Apple  Pudding,  Baked  (another  way). 
— Put  a dozen  apples  into  a saucepan  with 
enough  water  to  keep  them  from  burning,  a piece 
of  butter,  a little  powdered  cinnamon,  and  sugar 
according  to  taste.  Let  them  simmer  gently 
until  they  fall,  then  beat  them  well.  Place 
them  in  the  middle  of  a pie-dish,  and  pour 
round  and  over  them  a good  thick  arrowroot 
custard.  Put  into  a quick  oven,  and  bake  until 
brown.  Time  to  brown,  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  Gd.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Apple  Pudding,  Baked,  Rich.— Line 
a pie-dish  with  good  short  crust.  Stew  four 
pounds  of  apples,  and  when  hot,  add  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter.  Let  them  stand  aside  to 
cool,  then  add  a cupful  of  cream,  four  well- 
beaten  eggs,  sugar  to  taste,  grated  lemon-rind, 
and  grated  nutmeg.  Stir  all  well  together, 
then  place  the  mixture  in  the  pie-dish,  and 
bake  in  a good  oven.  Serve  with  Devonshire 
cream,  or  custard.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  bake. 
Sufficient  for  six' persons.  Probable  cost,  3s. 

Apple  Pudding,  Boiled.— Make  a light 
batter  with  two  eggs,  four  heaped  table-spoon- 
fuls of  flour,  a little  salt,  and  a large  breakfast- 
cupful  of  milk.  Beat  it  well,  then  stir  into  it 
a few  apples  pared,  cored,  and  sliced.  Put  all 
together  into  a well-oiled  mould,  tie  it  in  a 
floured  cloth,  and  boil  for  an  hour  and  a half. 
Serve  with  sweet  sauce.  Probable  cost,  8d. 
Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Apple  Pudding,  Nottingham.— rare 
half  a dozen  good  baking  apples,  remove  the 
cores  without  diriding  the  fruit,  and  in  their 
places  put  two  or  three  cloves  and  a little 
sugar.  Place  these  in  a buttered  pie-dish,  pour 
over  them  a light  batter,  and  bake  in  a mode- 
rately hot  oven.  Time  to  bake,  two  horns. 
Probable  cost,  9d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Apple  Puddings  (Alexandra’s).— 

Paro,  core,  and  quarter  half  a dozen  finely- 
flavoured  apples.  Place  them  in  a saucepan 
with  a table-spoonful  of  water,  tho  thin  rind 
of  half  a lemon  chopped  small,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar.  Simmer  gently  until 
reduced  to  a pulp;  then  stir  in,  while  hot,  a 
pioco  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  when 
cold  add  two  eggs  well  beaten,  a breakfast- 
cupful  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  half  a 
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cupful  of  milk  or  cream,  and  a little  grated 
nutmeg.  Mix  thoroughly,  then  pour  into  little 
cups  previously  oiled,  and  hake  for  twenty 
minutes  in  a moderate  oven.  Turn  them  out, 
and  serve  with  sifted  sugar.  Probable  cost,  lOd. 

Apple  Puddings  (Mother’s).— Roll 
out  two  pounds  of  crust  of  good  suet  or  drip- 
ping (see  Crust  Suet  for  Puddings),  and  let 
it  be  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edges. 
Fill  it  with  layers  consisting  of  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  sliced  apples,  one  tea-spoonful  of 
finely-shred  suet,  and  one  table-spoonful  of 
currants.  When  full,  fold  it  over,  tie  it  in  a 
well-floured  cloth,  boil,  and  serve  with  sweet 
sauce.  Time  to  boil,  two  hours.  Sufficient  for 
six  persons.  Probable  cost,  Is. 

Apple  Puffs. — Stew  some  apples  with 
lemon -juice  and  sugar  until  they  become  a dry 
jam.  Make  a light  sweet  crust ; stamp  it  out 
in  small  rounds,  with  an  inner  round  marked, 
but  not  cut  quite  through.  Bake  them  in  a 
quick  oven,  take  a little  of  the  pastry  out  of 
the  middle,  and  put  the  apples  in  its  place. 
Time  to  bake,  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Sufficient, 
one  for  each  person.  Probable  cost,  Id.  each. 

Apple  Pupton. — Prepare  one  pint  of 
apple  marmalade  (see  Apple  Marmalade),  and 
mix  with  it  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  a handful  of 
bread-crumbs,  and  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of 
an  egg.  Three  ounces  of  stewed  pears  or 
cherries  make  an  agreeable  addition.  Pour 
the  mixture  into  a well-oiled  mould,  and  bake 
it  in  a slow  oven.  Time  to  bake,  an  hour  and 
a half.  Sufficient  for  six  persons.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  6d. 

Apple  Rolls. — Chop  a few  apples  very 
fine,  and  sweeten  them  with  sugar.  Lay  three 
or  four  table-spoonfuls  of  this  in  the  middle  of 
a circular  or  oval  piece  of  paste,  rolled  out  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Fold  it  in  two, 
lengthwise  ; unite  the  edges,  and  press  or  scal- 
lop them  with  the  bowl  of  a tea-spoon.  Lay 
the  rolls  on  a baking-tin  that  has  been  pre- 
viously greased,  and  put  it  into  a moderate 
oven.  It  is  a good  plan  to  use  apple  marma- 
lade instead  of  chopped  apples,  as  then  there 
is  no  fear  of  the  fruit  not  being  sufficiently 
cooked.  Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour.  Suffi- 
cient, one  roll  for  two  persons.  Probable  cost, 
2d.  each. 

Apple  Roly-Poly.  — Shred  very  finely 
six  ounces  of  beef  suet,  and  mix  with  ono 
pound  of  flour.  Make  into  a paste  with  half 
a pint  of  water.  Roll  it  out  about  the  third  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  wide. 
Spread  over,  rather  thickly,  three  pounds 
of  apples  boiled  to  a pulp  and  sweetened  and 
flavoured.  Leave  half  an  inch  of  the  edges 
untouched  with  fruit.  Roll  round,  fasten 
the  ends  securely,  tie  the  pudding  in  a floured 
cloth,  and  boil.  Serve  with  sweet  sauce.  Timo 
to  boil,  one  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Apple  Sauce,  Baked.  — Apple  sauce 
may  be  made  by  placing  tho  apples  and  the 
water  in  the  oven  in  a closoly-covcrod  jar  until 
tjvey  arc  reduced  to  a pulp,  and  then  beating 
them  as  in  the  next  recipe. 


Apple  Sauce  for  Roast  Goose. — 

Pare,  core,  and  slice  four  or  five  large  apples ; 
place  them  in  a saucepan  with  only  j ust  enough 
water  to  keep  thorn  from  burning.  Let  them 
simmer  gently,  stirring  frequently,  over  a slow 
fire,  until  they  are  reduced  to  pulp.  Turn  them 
into  a bowl,  and  beat  them  well  with  one  tea- 
spoonful of  sugar,  the  squeeze  of  a lemon,  and 
a small  piece  of  butter.  Time,  half  an  hour  to 
simmer.  Sufficient  for  a small  goose.  Probable 
cost,  4d. 

Apple  Snow. — Reduce  half  a dozen  apples 
to  a pulp,  press  them  through  a sieve,  sweeten 
and  flavour  them.  Take  the  whites  of  six  eggs, 
whisk  them  for  some  minutes,  and  strew  into 
them  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar.  Beat 
the  pulp  to  a froth,  then  mix  the  two  together, 


APPLE  SNOW. 


and  whisk  them  until  they  look  like  stiff  snow. 
Pile  high  in  rough  pieces  on  a glass  dish,  stick 
a sprig  of  myrtle  in  the  middle,  and  garnish 
with  small  pieces  of  bright-coloured  jelly. 
Time  to  beat  the  snow,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d.  Sufficient  for  a 
medium-sized  glass  dish. 

Apple  Snow  with  Sponge-Cake.— 

Put  four  or  five  slices  of  sponge-cake  into  a 
glass  dish,  and  pour  over  them  first  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sherry,  and  then  a cupful  of  cream. 
Place  in  a saucepan  five  or  six  finely-flavoured 
apples  peeled  and  cored,  with  a little  water, 
sugar,  grated  lemon -rind,  and  lemon -juice. 
Reduce  them  to  a pulp,  press  the  pulp  through 
a sieve,  and  beat  it  with  the  whites  of  six 
eggs  until  it  is  white  and  frothy.  Heap  it 
over  the  cakes  as  high  as  possible,  and  serve 
immediately.  Time  to  beat,  about  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  five  or 
six  persons. 

Apple  Snowballs.— Take  half  a dozen 
large  apples.  Pare  and  core  them  without 
breaking  them,  and  place  in  the  hollow  bf 
each  a spoonful  of  sugar,  a piece  of  butter 
tho  size  of  a small  nut,  and  either  a pinch 
of  powdered  cinnamon,  a little  grated  lemon- 
rind,  some  nutmeg  grated,  or  a clove.  Boil  a 
cupful  of  rice  with  a little  milk  till  it  is  half 
cooked.  Put  each  apple  into  a separate  cloth 
with  a portion  of  rice  sufficient  to  oover  it  all 
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round.  Spread  the  rice  out,  tie  it  firmly  round 
the  apple,  plunge  the  halls  into  boiling  water, 
and  let  them  boil  gently  till  done  enough. 
Turn  them  upon  a dish,  sift  powdered  white 


APPLE  SNOWBALLS. 


sugar  thickly  over  them,  and  serve.  If  liked, 
a little  sweet  sauce  can  be  served  with  these 
puddings.  Time  to  boil,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  or  more,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
apple.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons. 

Apple  Solid. — Melt  a heaped  table-spoon- 
ful of  isinglass  in  a little  water.  Take  half  a pint 
of  nicely-flavoured  apple-pulp,  mix  it  well  with 
half  a pint  of  cream,  then  add  the  dissolved 
isinglass  and  sugar  to  sweeten  it  agreeably. 
Let  it  stand  till  nearly  cold ; add  a glass  of 
wine  or  a table-spoonful  of  brandy,  pour  into  a 
buttered  mould,  and  keep  it  in  a cool  place 
until  the  next  day.  Sufficient  for  five  or 
six  persons.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.,  exclusive 
of  the  brandy. 

Apple  Souffle.—  Reduce  half  a dozen 
apples  to  a pulp,  sweeten  and  flavour  them 
nicely,  and  place  them  in  the  middle  of  a large 
dish.  When  cool,  pour  over  them  a good 
custard,  made  with  half  a pint  of  cream,  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  sugar,  and  flavouring. 
Whisk  the  whites  to  a solid  froth,  place  it  m 
rock-like  pieces  over  the  custard,  and  sift  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  white  sugar  over  it.  Put 
it  in  the  oven  till  the  icing  is  lightly  browned, 
and  serve  cold.  Probable  cost,  Is.  lOd.  Suf- 
ficient for  four  or  five  persons. 

Apple  Soup,  German.  — Peel  half  a 
dozen  large  fresh  apples,  cut  out  the . cores, 
and  boil  them  thoroughly  with  three  pints  of 
water,  a thick  slice  of  the  crumb  of  bread 
finely  grated,  the  rind  and  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  powdered 
cinnamon.  When.  cooked  to  a pulp,  rub  them 
through  a sieve.  Add  two  glasses  of  white 
wine,  and  sweeten  to  taste.  Serve  with  toasted 
bread.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 
Time,  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  7d.,  exclusive 
of  the  wine. 

Apple  Sugar.— Boil  a pint  of  apple-juice 


APl’LE  SUGAR. 


(arc  Apple- Juice)  with  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar, 
until  it  becomes  brittle  as  soon  as  it  is  dropped 
in  cold  water.  Then  pour  on  a well-oiled  dish, 


draw  it  out  into  twisted  sticks  : dry  them,  and 
keep  them  in  a tin  box.  Time  to  boil,  about 
twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  ls.  per  pound. 

Apple  (Swiss)  Pudding.  — Butter  a 
deep  pie-dish.  Fill  it  with  alternate  layers 
of  apples  sliced,  sweetened,  and  flavoured, 
and  rusks  which  have  been  soaked  in  milk 
and  beaten  with  a fork.  Let  the  rusks  be 
at  the  top  and  the  bottom.  Pour  melted 
butter  over  the  whole,  and  bake  until  nicely 
browned.  Serve  with  sifted  sugar.  Time  to 
bake,  forty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Suffi- 
cient for  four  or  five  persons. 

Apple  Tansy.  — Bare  and  core  six  or 
eight  large  apples,  cut  them  into  thin,  round 
slices,  and  fry  them  in  butter.  Then  beat  up 
three  eggs  in  a pint  of  cream,  and  pour  them 
upon  the  apples.  Time  to  fry  the  apples,  five 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Apple  Tart  or  Cake.— Lino  a shallow 
pie-dish  with  good  puff  paste.  Make  a mixture 
consisting  of  two  pounds  of  apples  pared,  cored, 
and  chopped,  the  peel  of  two  lemons  grated,  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a large  egg,  four  eggs 
well  beaten,  and  a cupful  of  cream  or  new  milk, 
and  sugar  according  to  taste.  Mix  these  ingre- 
dients thoroughly.  Put  them  on  the  paste, 
leaving  a narrow  rim  all  round.  Blanch  a few 
almonds,  cut  them  into  long  strips,  place  them 
over  the  top  of  the  apples,  and  bake  in  a quick 
oven.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  almonds 
are  not  too  much  baked.  Time,  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  three  medium-sized 
dishes.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d. 

Apple  Tart,  Economical.— Take  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  flour:  mix  with  it  a tea- 
spoonful of  baking  powder,  and  a little  salt; 
rub  well  in  six  ounces  of  clarified  beef  drip- 
ping, and  make  it  into  a paste  with  cold  water. 
Roll  it  out  two  or  three  times.  Line  the  edge 
of  a pie-dish  with  a little  paste  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick.  Wet  it  all  round  to  make  the 
cover  adhere.  Pare,  core,  and  quarter  a dozen 
apples.  Put  them  into  the  dish  with  a little 
moist  sugar,  a couple  of  cloves,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  water.  Cover  it  over  with  paste. 
Trim  it  nicely  round  the  edges.  Make  a hole 
in  the  middle'for  the  steam  to  escape,  and  bake 
in  a good  oven.  Time  to  bake,  one  hour.  Suf- 
ficient for  six  persons.  Probable  cost,  lOd. 

Apple  Tart, Open. — Line  a shallow  tart- 
dish  with  puff  paste.  Spread  over  it  smoothly 
apple-pulp  flavoured  and  sweetened,  about  half 


OPEN  TART. 


an  inch  in  thickness.  Cut  strips  of  pastry. 
twist  them,  and  lay  them  in  cross-bars  over  the 
tart.  Bake  in  a good  oven.  Time  to  bake, 
about  half  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons.  Probable  cost,  8d.  for  a small  tart. 
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Apple  Tart,  Plain— Lino  the  edge  of 
a tart-dish  with  good  short  crust,  till  it  with 
apples  pared,  cored,  and  quartered,  and  a little 
lemon-juice  and  sugar  strewn  over.  A _ little 
water  may  he  added  if  the  apples  are  not  juicy. 
Cover  it  with  paste  and  hake  in  a good  oven. 
Time  to  hake,  nearly  an  hour.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons.  Probable  cost,  Is. 

Apple  Tart,  Ricll. — Line  a tart-dish 
with  puff  paste.  Rub  the  apples  well  before 
paring  them,  then  put  the  skins  and  cores  into 
a saucepan,  with  the  rind  and  juice  of  a lemon, 
one  clove,  some  fine  sugar,  and  enough  water 
to  cover  them.  While  they  are  simmering,  fill 
the  dish  with  apples  sliced.  Pour  the  strained 
liquid  over  the  apples,  cover  with  the  puff  paste, 
and  hake.  Serve  with  cream  or  good  custard. 
Time  to  hake,  nearly  an  hour.  Prohahle  cost, 
Is.  4d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Apple  Tart,  Young.  — Very  young 
apples,  haked  without  paring  make  a nice  tart,  if 
they  are  very  slowly  cooked.  Place  the  apples  in 
the  pie-dish,  line  the  edges  with  puff  paste,  add 
plenty  of  sugar  and  a tittle  lemon- juice,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Time  to  bake,  one 
hour  and  a quarter.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons.  Prohahle  cost,  Is. 

Apple  Trifle. — Take  eight  or  nine  fine 
apples.  Stew  them  gently  to  a pulp,  adding 
sugar  according  to  taste,  and  flavouring  with 
grated  lemon-rind  or  cinnamon.  When  cold, 
place  in  a glass  dish,  and  pour  over  them  a good 
cold  custard,  made  of  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
one  pint  of  milk,  a little  sugar,  and  a tittle 
sherry,  simmered  gently  together  and  allowed 
to  cool.  Then  take  a pint  of  thick  cream, 
warm  it  a tittle  while  over  the  fire  with  a 
little  sugar,  and  another  small  glass  of  sherry. 
When  cold,  whisk  it  into  froth,  and  as  the  froth 
rises,  place  it  on  a sieve  to  drain,  and  after  it 
has  stood  some  time  (for  no  whip  is  solid  that 
has  not  stood  some  hours),  place  it  on  the  apple 
and  custard  in  a rough,  rocky  form,  and  orna- 
ment with  pink  sugar,  &c.  Time  for  the 
whipped  cream  to  stand,  twelve  hours.  Pro- 
hahle cost,  2s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  sherry. 
Sufficient  for  a moderate-sized  dish. 

Apple -Water. — Rub  well  three  large 
apples  to  make  them  perfectly  clean.  Slice 
them,  pour  a quart  of  boiling  water  on  them  : 
let  it  stand  some  time,  then  strain  it,  and  boil 
it  up  with  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  and  a tittle 
sugar.  Time  to  boil,  five  or  six  minutes.  Suf- 
ficient for  a quart  of  the  liquid.  Probable 
cost,  4d. 

Apple- Water  (another  way). — Pare,  core, 
and  quartor  five  or  six  tart  apples.  Place  them 
in  a saucepan  with  a quart  of  water,  the  peel 
of  half  a lemon,  four  ounces  of  currants,  and  a 
little  sugar.  Let  all  simmer  slowly  together. 
Strain,  cool,  add  a little  white  wine,  and  tho 
apple- water  is  ready  for  use.  This  is  a pleasant 
drink  for  hot  weather.  Time  to  simmer,  one 
hour  and  a half.  Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a 
half  of  the  liquid.  Probable  cost,  6d. 

Apple- Water.  Iced. — This  is  an  agree- 
able beverage,  whicn  may  be  made  as  follows : 
Slico  four  large  juicy  apples,  and  pom1  over 
them  a quart  of  boiling  water.  Cover  closely 


the  vessel  which  contains  them,  and  when  the 
liquid  is  cold,  strain  and  sweeten  it,  and 
flavour  with  a little  lemon- j uice  and.  the  rind 
of  a lemon  rubbed  upon  sugar.  Ice  it,  if  desired. 
It  is  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  it  is  cold.  Pro- 
bable cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  a quart  of 
liquid. 

Apple-Water,  Iced  (another way). —Boil 

six  large  juicy  apples  cored  and  quartered  until 
they  can  be  pulped  through  a sieve,  when  add 
to  the  strained  juice  a quart  of  lemon-water, 
and  freeze  in  the  usual  way.  The  preserving- 
pan  containing  the  apples  should  be  placed  far 
enough  from  the  fire  to  prevent  them  from 
being  burnt  or  losing  their  nice  colour.  Time 
to  freeze  the  liquid,  about  twenty-five  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  three  pints. 

Apples  (a  la  Cherbourg).— Choose  firm 
but  good  boiling  apples.  Pare  them,  and  cut 
them  into  bricks.  Put  a pound  of  sugar,  the 
thickly-peeled  rind  of  two  lemons,  and  a tittle 
ginger,  to  every  pound  of  apples,  and  cover 
them  closely  for  some  hours.  Then  place  them 
in  a preserving-pan,  being  careful  not  to  break 
the  apples,  and  put  to  them  half  a cupful  of  cider. 
Let  them  boil  until  the  apples  look  quite  clear, 
then  remove  them  one  by  one  to  a dish.  When 
cold,  place  them  in  cross  piles,  and  crown  the 
whole  with  the  lemon-peel.  Pour  the  syrup 
round,  and  eat  with  Devonshire  cream.  Time 
to  boil,  about  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost  of 
apples  cooked  this  way,  lOd.  per  pound. 


APPLES  (1  LA  MARIE). 


Apples  (a  la  Marie).  — Pare  some  large, 
firm  apples,  and  scoop  out  the  core  without 
dividing  them.  Fill  the  cavity  with  cream  or 
custard.  Cover  each  apple  with  a tittle  short 
crust,  with  a sort  of  knot  or  bow  at  the  top, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Serve  with 
sifted  sugar.  Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour. 
Sufficient,  one  for  each  person.  Probable  cost, 
2d.  each. 

Apples  (a  la  Portugaise). — Peel  and  core, 
without  dividing,  half  a dozen  large  baking 
apples.  Put  into  a stewpan  a cupful  of  sugar 
and  a cupful  of  water,  place  it  on  the  fire,  and 
when  the  scum  rises,  put  the  apples  in,  and  let 
them  simmer  very  gently  until  they  are  tender 
throughout.  Lay  them  in  a glass  dish,  colour 
the  syrup  with  a few  drops  of  prepared  cochineal, 
and  pour  it  round  them,  and  lay  on  the  top  of 
each  apple  a spoonful  of  bi’ight-coloured  jam. 
Time  to  boil  the  apples,  twenty  minutes  or 
more.  Probable  cost,  9d.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons. 

Apples,  Baked. — Pare  some  good  apples, 
and  scoop  out  tho  cores.  Put  a little  sugar  and 
two  cloves  into  each  hollow,  place  them  in  a 
dish,  not  allowing  them  to  touch  each  other, 
I strew  powdered  sugar  over  them,  and  a little 
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sweet  wine  with  some  thin  lemon-rind  in  it. 
Cover  the  dish,  and  hake  in  a slow  oven.  Time 
to  hake,  throc-quartors  of  an  hour.  Sufficient, 
one  apple  for  each  person.  Probable  cost,  Id. 
each. 

Apples,  Baked  (another  way).  — Take 
eight  or  nine  good  baking  apples : wipe  them 
carefully,  and  place  them  in  a shallow  earthen- 
ware dish,  half  an  inch  apart.  Put  them  in  a 
gentlo  oven,  cook  them  as  slowly  as  possible, 
and  do  not  allow  them  to  burst.  When  quite 
tender,  set  them  aside  to  cool,  and  serve  with 
sifted  sugar.  Time  to  bake,  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  6d.  Allow  one  for 
each  person. 

Apples  (Baked)  for  Children.— Take 
a large  earthen  jar,  and  fill  it  to  within  three 
inches  of  the  top  with  well-wiped  apples  of 
, any  sort  in  the  house.  Neither  peel  them  nor 
remove  the  stalks.  Pom-  over  them,  so  as  to 
cover  them  completely,  a mixture  of  treacle  or 
1 brown  sugar  and  water.  If  the  apples  are 
windfalls,  you  may  allow  a little  extra  sweeten- 
ing. Put  with  them  some  pieces  of  orange  or 
lemon-peel,  and  a few  cloves.  Cover  the  jar ; 
leave  it  for  three  or  four  horns  in  a cool  oven. 
If  the  oven  is  too  hot,  the  liquid  will  boil  over 
or  evaporate,  and  the  apples  be  dried  up  or 
burnt.  Probable  cost,  Id.  each.  Allow  one  for 
each  person. 

Apples,  Buttered. — Pare  and  core  with- 
out breaking  a dozen  golden  pippins.  Cut 
pieces  of  bread  in  rounds  large  enough  for  an 
apple  to  stand  upon,  and  place  them  in  a well- 
buttered  dish  with  an  apple  upon  each.  Fill 
the  holes  with  butter  and  sugar.  Bake  them 
in  a gentle  oven  until  tender,  then  put  them 
upon  a hot  dish  with  a little  apricot  jam  on 
the  top  of  each,  and  cover  with  sifted  sugar. 
Time  to  bake,  thirty  minutes-  Probable  cost, 
lOd.  Allow  one  for  each  person. 

Apples,  Buttered  (another  method). — 
Place  half  a dozen  good  boiling  apples,  pared 
and  cored  without  dividing,  in  a saucepan  with 
a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg.  First  put 
in  the  holes  where  the  cores  were  a little  sugar 
and  a clove;  stow  them  very  gently,  turning 
them  now  and  then,  until  they  are  quite  tender. 
Cover  the  bottom  of  a glass  dish  with  a layer  of 
marmalade  ( See  Apple  Marmalade),  lay  the 
apples  gently  on  it,  put  a little  red  currant 
jolly  on  the  top  of  each  one,  and  strew  over 
them  sifted  sugar  and  powdered  cinnamon. 
Time  to  stew,  twenty-five  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Apples,  Compote  Of. — Put  half  a pound 
of  sugar  into  a pan  with  a pint  of  water  and 
the  rind  and  juice  of  two  lemons.  Let  it  re- 
main on  the  firo  until  tho  scum  rises,  then  put 
in  half  a dozen  largo  apples,  pared,  cored,  and 
quartered.  Let  them  simmer  gently,  leaving 
tho  lid  off  the  saucepan,  until  the  apples  are 
clear.  Time  to  boil,  about  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Apples,  Compote  of,  Baked.— Tare 
a dozen  golden  pippins,  or  any  other  finely- 
flavoured  apples,  and  core  them  without  break- 
ing them.  Place  them  in  a deep  dish  with  a 


cupful  of  water,  a pound  of  sugar,  and  a few 
drops  of  tho  essence  of  vanilla  or  lemon.  Cover 
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the  dish,  and  place  it  in  a moderate  oven  until 
the  apples  are  cooked  through.  Take  them  out, 
place  them  in  a glass  dish,  and  serve  with 
custard  or  cream.  Time  to  bake,  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for 
six  persons. 

Apples,  Frosted.— Take  enough  apples 
— pippins  will  be  best  for  the  purpose — to  fill  a 
dessert-dish.  Simmer  them  gently  in  a pan  of 
cold  water,  and  a small  piece  of  alum,  with  a 
few  vine-leaves  between  and  over.  "When  the 
skins  can  be  easily  pulled  off  with  the  fingers 
remove  them,  and  have  ready  some  clarified 
butter  in  which  to  dip  each  one  as  it  is  peeled. 
Strew  with  crashed  white  sugar,  and  bake  in  a 
slow  oven.  The  sugar,  if  carefully  done,  will 
sparkle  as  if  frosted.  When  quite  cold  place 
them  on  a glass  dish,  piling  them  high.  They 
should  simmer  about  ten  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Apples  in  Pastry. — Peel  and  core  two 
pounds  of  apples.  Put  them  into  a pint  of  cold 
water  with  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  a little 
cinnamon,  the  juice  of  a small  lemon,  and  a 
little  butter.  Boil  to  a pulp.  Well  oil  a 
pie-dish;  line  it  with  good  pastry  about  half 
an  inch  thick,  and  bake  it  in  a quick  oven. 
Place  the  apple  pulp  inside,  pour  custard  over 
it,  and  ornament  with  alternate  dots  of  red 
jelly  and  white  of  egg.  Lift  the  pastry  out  of 
the  dish  before  serving.  Time  to  bake  the 
pastry,  twenty  minutes.  Sufficient  for  five 
persons.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d. 

Apples,  Miroton  of.— Pare,  core,  and 
slice  half  a dozen  finely-flavoured  apples.  Place 
them  in  a stewpan  with  very  little  water,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  some  powdered  cin- 
namon, and  let  them  simmer  very  gently  until 
reduced  to  a pulp  ; lay  this  smoothly  in  a dish. 
Then  boil  seven  or  eight  lumps  of  sugar  with 
a tea-cupful  of  water  and  the  thinly-grated 
rind  of  two  lemons : add  a lump  of  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg,  a spoonful  of  flour,  another  of 
brandy,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  the  white 
of  one.  Mix  these  well  over  the  fire  until 
quite  smooth ; pour  over  the  apples : then 
whisk  to  a stiff  froth  the  remaining  whites  of 
the  eggs.  When  the  custard  is  cold,  pile  the 
egg  whites  upon  it,  sift  a dessert-spoonful  of 
sugar  on  tho  top,  and  set  the  dish  in  the  oven 
till  the  surface  is  lightly  browned.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  fivo  persons.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d. 

Apples,  Miroton  of  (another  way). — 
Pare  and  core  without  dividing  eight  or  nine 
finely-flavoured  apples : cut . them  in  mode- 
rately thin  slices.  Place  in  a saucepan  a piece 
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of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  lot  it  melt,  then 
add  to  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  a tea- 
spoonful of  grated  lemon-rind,  and  the  juice  ot 
a lemon.  Fry  tho  apples  gently  in  this,  then 
arrange  them  either  round  the  inside  of  a dish, 
each  slice  resting  on  the  edge  of  another,  or 
piled  high  in  tho  middle.  Time  to  fry,  ten 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  live  persons. 

Apples,  Preserved.— Pare,  core,  and 
chop  small  three  pounds  of  good  cooking 
apples.  Have  ready  some  thick  boiling  syrup, 
made  of  three  pounds  of  sugar  and  a pint  of 
water.  Throw  in  the  apples,  with  the  chopped 
rind  of  three  lemons  and  one  ounce  of  whole 
oinger.  Let  it  simmer  gently  until  the  apples 
look  clear.  Time  to  simmer,  about  half  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  2s.  3d.  Sufficient  for 
half  a dozen  jars  of  moderate  size. 

Apples,  Preserved,  for  winter  use. 

—When  it  is  desired  to  preserve  apples  for 
use  in  winter,  the  fruit  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  too  long  on  the  trees,  as  there  is  a 
dano-er  of  its  being  blown  down  when  it 
becomes  quite  ripe,  and  then  it  is  not  good 
for  keeping.  Apples,  and  indeed  all  _ fruit 
intended  for  keeping,  should  be  hand-picked. 
The  best  way  to  remove  them  from  the  tree  is 
to  cut  them  off  with  a pair  of  strong  pruning 
scissors,  and  to  handle  the  fruit  as  lightly  as 
possible.  If  practicable,  the  apples  should  be 
gathered  in  fine,  dry  weather.  They  should 
then  be  wiped  thoroughly  dry,  and  every  one 
which  appears  in  the  slightest  degree  unsound 
rejected.  In  storing  apples,  they  should  be 
placed  in  a dark,  dry  place  in  single  rows  upon 
clean  straw,  with  straw  placed  between  each 
row,  so  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  touch 
each  other ; each  layer  must  be  treated  in  a 
similar  way.  They  should  be  looked  over 
frequently,  and  any  that  may  have  become 
unsound  removed.  Apples  may  be  also  stored 
in  boxes  or  jars,  care  being  taken  in  packing 
the  fruit,  that  it  is  not  bruised  or  injured,  and 
that  every  apple  is  quite  sound.  The  air  must 
be  excluded  from  the  cases  as  much  as  possible. 

Apples,  Red  Hot. — Take  a quantity  of 
Keswick  codlings,  pared,  cored,  and  cut  in 
quarters.  Stew  them  in  a little  water,  but  not 
so  long  as  to  allow  them  to  become  pulp. 
Sweeten  amply  with  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and 
flavour  to  taste,  with  cayenne  pepper ; colour 
with  cochineal. 

Apples  (Red)  with  Jelly.— Take  half 
a dozen  veiy  fine  apples.  Pare  and  core  with- 
out dividing  them,  and  put  them  in  a saucepan 
with  a pint  of  water,  the  rind  of  a lemon,  and  half 
a pound  of  loaf  sugar.  Placo  them  on  the  fire 
and  stow  them  very  gently  until  the  apples  are 
quite  tender,  then  lift  them  out  and  lay  them 
in  a glass  dish.  Boil  the  sugar  and  water  with 
a little  melted  isinglass  to  make  it  set,  then 
strain  it,  and  add  a few  drops  of  prepared 
cochineal,  and  put  it  aside.  When  it  is  quite 
cold,  lay  it  in  rock-like  pieces  among  the 
apples,  and  garnish  tho  dish  with  spxigs  of 
myrtle,  tho  white  of  egg  beaten  to  a froth, 
&e.  &c.  Time  to  simmer  tho  apples,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  This  forms  a very 


pretty  supper  dish.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six. 
persons.  Probable  cost,  Is. 

Apples  (Souffle  of)  in  Rice.  — Put 

into  a saucepan  a quart  of  new  milk,  a Cupful 
of  rice,  the  rind  of  half  a lemon,  a piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  a nut,  and  sugar  to  taste- 
Let  it  simmer  very  gently  until  tho  milk  is 
absorbed  and  the  rice  quite  tender.  Beat  it 
well  for  four  or  five  minutes  ; brush  the  border 
of  a good-sized  dish  with  white  of  egg  to  make- 
the  rice  adhere,  then  lay  it  round  in  a border 
about  four  inches  wide.  Take  a breakfast-cup- 
ful of  apple  jam,  and  mix  with  it  a piece  of 
butter,  melted,  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  the 
well-beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Stir  this  over 
the  fire  gently  for  a few  minutes,  then  add  the 
whites  of  four  eggs  whisked  to  a froth.  Fill 
the  dish,  and  bake  in  a good  oven  until  the- 
souffle  rises.  Serve  immediately.  Time  to- 
bake,  about  half  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  six 
persons.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d. 

Apples,  Stewed.— Apples  are  very  nice 
pared,  cored,  sliced,  and  gently  stewed  with  a 
little  white  wine,  sugar,  and  flavouring.  They 
are  quickly  prepared,  served  with  custard  arc  a 
pleasant  substitute  for  apple  pie,  and  are  an 
agreeable  addition  to  the  tea-table.  They  may 
be  mixed  with  plums  or  other  fruit.  Time  to- 
stew,  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Apples,  Stewed  for  Dessert.— Wipe 
carefully  six  or  eight  large  apples.  Place  them 
in  a saucepan  with  half  a pound  of  sugar,  a 
few  cloves,  the  rind  and  juice  of  a lemon,  and 
a pint  and  a half  of  water.  Let  them  simmer 
at  the  side  of  the  fire  until  the  apples  aro 
tender  but  not  broken.  Lift  them  out  with  a 
spoon,  and  lay  them  in  a glass  dish.  Strain 
the  juice,  then  let  it  boil  a few  minutes  longer 
to  reduce  it.  When  almost  cold,  pour  it  over 
the  apples.  Invalids  find  apples  stewed  in  this 
way  much  more  tender  than  if  simply  baked. 
Time  to  stew,  varying  with  the  quality. 

Apples,  Stewed  in  Halves.— Pare, 
core,  and  halve  half  a dozen  good-sized  baking 
apples.  Place  them  in  a saucepan  with  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  a little  water,  the  rind 
and  juice  of  a lemon,  and  of  an  orange.  Let 
them  simmer  gently  until  they  are  soft.  Serve 
with  the  syrup  strained  and  poured  over  them. 
Time  to  simmer,  half  an  hour. 

Apples  Stewed  in  Whiskey.  — Parc 
and  core  without  dividing  two  pounds  of  sweet 
apples.  Place  them  in  a saucepan  with  two 
glasses  of  whiskey,  a pound  and  a half  of  sugar, 
a little  whole  ginger,  the  rind  and  juice  of  two 
lemons,  and  an  inch  of  cinnamon.  Simmer 
very  gently  for  two  hours.  Take  the  scum  off 
as  it  rises,  and  turn  the  apples  every  now  and 
then.  When  the  apples  are  clear,  take  them 
off  carefully,  place  them  in  the  jars  in  which. 
they  aro  to  be  kept,  and  boil  the  liquid  a few 
minutes,  and  pour  it  over  them.  This  is  a 
very  nice  dessert  dish.  If  tied  down  closely,, 
the  fruit  will  keep  twelve  months.  Probable? 
cost,  Is.  6d.,  exclusive  of  tho  whiskey. 

Apples  and  Almonds,  Pudding  of. — 

Stew  to  a pulp  six  or  eight  good  baking  apples, 
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sweeten  and  flavour  them;  then  lay  them  at 
tho  bottom  of  a well-buttered  dish.  Blanch 
and  pound  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sweet 
almonds;  add  to  thorn  four  tablo-spoonfuls  of 
sifted  sugar,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  the 
"rated  rind  and  juice  of  a lemon,  and  foul 
well-beaten  eggs.  Spread  tho  mixture  over 
tho  apples,  and  bake  in  a good  oven,  lime  to 
bake,  about  forty  minutes.  Sufficient  tor  five 
or  six  persons.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d. 

Apples  and  Apricots,  Charlotte  of. 

— Take  slices  of  the  crumb  of  bread  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  or,  if  preferred,  a few 
Savoy  biscuits.  Have  ready  a plain  round 
mould.  Cut  a round  large  enough  for  the 
bottom  of  the  dish,  and  a number  of  fingers  for 
the  sides.  Pry  them  in  butter  to  a light 
brown,  and  spread  them  thinly  on  one  side 
with  apricot  jam.  Arrange  them  in  the 
mould,  the  round  at  the  bottom  and  the  fin- 
gers at  the  sides,  each  piece  overlapping 
another  to  prevent  the  fruit  escaping.  Fill 
tho  middle  with  apple  marmalade,  over  which 
spread  a thin  layer  of  apricot  jam.  Cover  the 
top  closely  with  pieces  of  fried  bread,  place  a 
dish  over  it,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  Serve 
hot.  Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost  of  a moderate-sized  mould,  Is.  6d.  Suffi- 
cient for  six  persons. 

Apples  and  Apricots,  Chartreuse 

0f. —Put  a quart  of  new  milk  into  a stewpan 
with  a cupful  of  rice,  the  rind  of  a lemon  or  a 
little  cinnamon,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar, 
and  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a nut.  Let  it 
simmer  gently  until  the  milk  is  nearly  all  ab- 
sorbed ; then  beat  it  well,  and  place  a thick 
layer  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  a well-buttered  pie- 
dish.  Pare  and  core  half  a dozen  good-sized 
apples,  but  neither  divide  them  nor  open  them 
quite  through.  Fill  the  cavity  in  each  with  a 
little  butter  and  sugar.  Arrange  them  in  the 
dish,  and  pour  the  rest  of  the  rice  round  them, 
making  the  whole  smooth.  Put  the  dish  into 
a moderate  oven,  and  when  sufficiently  cooked, 
put  a large  spoonful  of  apricot  jam  at  the  top  of 
each  apple.  Serve  with  sifted  sugar.  Time  to 
bake,  forty  minutes.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  8d. 

Apples  and  Apricots,  Compote  of. 

—Place  in  a saucepan  half  a pound  of  sugar 
and  half  a pint  of  water.  Let  it  boil  for  ten 
minutes  to  thicken,  then  put  into  it  eight  or 
nine  golden  pippins  pared  and  cored  without 
boing  divided.  Lot  them  simmor  very  gently 
untif  they  are  clear  and  soft,  but  not  broken. 
Lift  them  out  carefully,  and  lay  them  in  a deep 
glass  dish;  pour  round  them  some  good  cold 
custard,  and  put  on  the  top  of  each  apple  a 
spoonful  of  apricot  jam.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Apples  and  Apricots,  Croquettes 

of. — Take  four  tablo-spoonfuls  of  apple  and 
two  of  apricot  marmalade.  Mix  with  them  tho 
yolks  of  six  eggs  well  beaten.  Put  theso  into  a 
saucepan  and  simmor  gently,  stirring  all  tho  time. 
When  the  mixture  is  stiff,  mould  it  into  balls  ; 
dip  them  into  the  white  of  egg  well  beaten,  and  a 
f o w bread  crumbs.  Fry  in  boding  oil  or  butter, 


and  serve  hot.  Time  to  simmer  the  fruit  and 
yolks,  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d. 
Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Apples  and  Pears,  the  Pips  of.— When 
bruised  in  a mortar,  those  impart  a delicious 
flavour  to  tai'ts. 

Apples  and  Rice.— Put  eight  or  nine 
good-sized  apples,  pared,  cored,  and  sliced,  into 
a saucepan  with  a little  cinnamon,  three  ounces 
of  sugar,  a small  piece  of  butter,  and  sufficient 
water  to  prevent  burning.  Allow  them  to 
simmer  gently  until  reduced  to  a pulp,  which 
must  be  spread  at  the  bottom  of  a well-oiled 
pie-dish.  Boil  half  a cupful  of  well-washed 
rice  in  a pint  of  milk,  with  a little  cinnamon 
and  sugar,  until  the  milk  is  absorbed  and  the 
rice  quite  soft ; then  mix  in  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  well  beaten,  and  boil  two  or  three  minutes 
longer,  stirring  quickly.  Pour  over  the  apples, 
smooth  it  evenly,  and  place  the  dish  in  a quick 
oven  to  brown.  Serve  with  sifted  sugar.  Time 
to  bake,  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons.  Probable  cost,  Is. 

Apples  and  Rice  (another  way).— 
Simmer  a cupful  of  rice  in  a quart  of  milk  until 
the  rice  is  tender  and  the  milk  absorbed.  Add 
a heaped  table-spoonful  of  sugar,  and  half  a 
dozen  drops  of  essence  of  almonds.  Beat  well 
for  a few  minutes,  then  place  in  the  centre  of 
a large  dish  a round  jar,  and  pour  the  rice 
round  it.  Pare,  core,  and  cut  six  or  eight 
large  apples  into  slices  half  an  inch  thick.  Fry 
them  in  boiling  oil  or  butter  until  they  are 
cooked  through,  but  do  not  allow  them  to 
break ; stick  them  into  the  rice,  and  ornament 
it  prettily  with  coloured  jam,  pink  sugar,  red 
jelly,  or  in  any  way  that  the  fancy  may  suggest. 
Before  serving,  lift  the  jar  from  the  centre  of 
the  dish,  and  fill  the  hole  with  a good  custard 
(see  Custard).  This  may  be  eaten  either  hot  or 
cold.  Time  to  boil  the  rice,  forty  minutes. 
Sufficient  for  six  persons.  Probable  cost,  2s. 

Apples  and  Rice  (another  way).— 
Simmer  a cupful  of  rice  with  a quart  of  milk, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  the  grated 
rind  of  half  a lemon,  until  the  rice  is  tender, 
and  the  milk  absorbed.  Beat  thoroughly  for 
four  or  five  minutes,  and  place  it  in  the 
centre  of  a large  dish,  piled  high  in  the  form  of 
a pyramid.  Have  ready  one  dozen  apples 
stewed  whole  ( see  Apples,  Stewed.)  Arrange 
them  round  the  rice,  with  tho  syrup  in  which 
they  were  stewed  coloured  with  a few  drops  of 
cochineal,  and  serve  quite  hot.  Time  to  boil 
the  rice,  forty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d. 
Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Apples  with  Custard,  Pancake  oL— 

Pare,  core,  and  slice  four  good-sized  apples.  1”  ry 
them  in  butter,  and  when  they  are  brown  on 
one  side,  turn  them  over,  and  pour  over  them  a 
custard  made  of  four  eggs  beaten,  a cupful  of 
cream  or  new  milk,  and  a little  cinnamon.  Fry 
to  a light  brown.  Turn  carefully,  and  serve 
with  sifted  sugar.  Time  to  fryr,  ten  minutes. 
Sufficient  for  three  persons.  Probable  cost,  Is., 
if  made  with  milk. 

Apricot,  The. — The  apricot  is  a fruit  of 
foreign  origin,  but  many  varieties  are  now 
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cultivated  in  this  country,  chiefly  by  grafting 
on  Sum-trees.  When  perfectly  npe  it  is  a 
delicious  table  fruit,  although  it  possesses  quah- 
ties  of  a laxative  tendency,  and  should  not  be 
ivLrtaken  of  too  freely  by  persons  of  delicate 
constitution  on  that  account.  A large  variety 
of  excellent  made-dishes  can  be  formed  of 
apricots,  and  for  preserving  purposes ' ^ 
very  valuable.  The  fimt  should  not  be  kept 
lono-  after  gathering,  as  it  soon  becomes  insipid. 

&.  a fine  flavour,  and  if  the  apricots 
are  prepared  quickly  after  being  l1 11 
perfume  gives  an  agreeable  piquancy  to  t e 
dish.  The  finest  apricot  is  the  Moorpark,  and 
the  Breda  is  considered  the  best  sP®cie® 
vated  in  the  South  of  England.  The  fruit  is 
in  season  in  June  and  July. 

Apricot  Brandy. -To  every  pound  of 
fruitf  take  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  and.  a wine- 
glassful  of  water.  Put  the  apricots,  which  must 
be  sound,  but  not  quite  ripe,  into  a preserving- 
pan,  with  sufficient  water  to  cover  them;  allow 
them  to  boil;  then  simmer  gently  till  tender. 
Remove  the  skins.  Clarify  and  boil  the  sugar, 
and  pour  it  over  the  fruit.  Let  it  remain 
twenty-four  horns.  Then  put  the  apricots 
into  glasses,  and  fill  them  up  with  syrup  and 
brandy,  half  and  half,  and  keep  them  well 
corked,  and  the  tops  of  the  corks  securely  sealed. 
They  must  be  kept  twelve  months  before  using. 
They  should  be  prepared  in  July.  Time  to 
simmer  the  apricots,  about  one  hour. 

Apricot  Charlotte.-  Well  butter  a 
plain  round  mould.  Cut  pieces  of  stale 
bread — a round  for  the  bottom  and  fingers  for 
the  sides.  Pry  them  in  butter,  and  arrange 
them  in  the  dish,  each  piece  overlapping 
another,  so  that  the  fruit  may  not  escape.  1 our 
in  while  hot  a little  apricot  jam.  In  making 
the  jam,  allow  half  a pound  of  sugar  to  every 
pound  of  fruit,  blanching  two  or  three  of  the 
kernels  and  boiling  them  with  it.  Put  pieces 
of  buttered  bread  over  the  top,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Turn  out  carefully,  and  seive 
hot,  with  a little  sifted  sugar,  or  with  a sauce 
made  of  the  juice  of  a lemon  stirred  mto  a cup- 
ful of  milk,  and  heated  over  the  fire  gently, 
whisking  all  the  time  to  bring  it  to  a froth. 
If  a richer  pudding  is  desired,  slices  of  sponge- 
cake may  be  substituted  for  the  bread,  and  a 
custard  served  with  it.  Time  to  bake,  half  an 
hour.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Apricot  Charlotte  (another  way).— 
Butter  an  ordinary  pie-dish.  Put  at  the 
bottom  a layer  of  bread-crumbs  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  then  a layer  of  hot  apri- 
cot marmalade,  and  repeat  until  the  dish  is 
full.  Lay  two  or  three  pieces  of  butter  on 
the  top,  and  pour  a cupful  of  cold  water  over 
the  whole.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Time 
to  bake,  half  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  six 
persons. 

Apricot  Charlotte  (another  way).— Put 
a piece  of  the  crumb  of  bread  about  tho  size 
of  a penny  piece  at  the  bottom  of  a pint  basin ; 
then  put  five  or  six  fingers  of  bread  round 
it,  leaving  a little  distance  between  each  finger. 
Put  in  some  apricot  or  any  other  jam,  hot,  a 
spoonful  at  a time,  to  provent  tho  bread  leaving 
its  position.  Cover  the  top  entirely  with  pieces 


of  bread  in  tho  shape  of  dice,  press  it  down 
with  a plate  and  a weight,  and.  leave  1 '“J* 
cold.  Turn  it  out  on  a glass  dish,  and  Poul 
little  custard  round  it.  Time  to  stand,  a 
hours.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Anricot  Chips.  — Put  one  pound  of 
impeded  apricots,  cut  into  slices,  mto ' a , thick 
syrup  made  of  two  pounds  of  sugar  boiled  with 
a^  pint  of  water  until  it  is  nearly  candied  Let 
them  stand  in  this  a couple  of  hours,  then  put 
them  into  a preserving-pan,  and.  make  them 
as  hot  as  possible  without  boiling  Take 
them  from  the  fire  and  let  them  stand  all  mg  ■ 
Next  day  remove  the  chips  from  the  syrup, 
spread  them  on  plates,  and  dry  them.  Time 
to  remain  in  the  candy,  twenty-four  hours. 

Apricot  Cream— Take  a dozen  and  a 
half  ripe  apricots:  pare,  stone,  and  halve  them, 
and  place  them  in  a saucepan  with  a cupful  of 
sugar  dissolved  in  a cupful  of  water.  Let  them 
simmer  gently  until  they  are  reduced  to  pulp, 
when  they  must  be  pressed  through  a fine 
sieve,  and  put  aside  to  cool.  Bod  a pint  and  a 
y,nlf  of  new  milk  or  cream  with  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar.  If  these  cannot  be  easdy 
obtained,  Swiss  milk  may  be  substituted,  and 
will  answer  very  much  the  same  purpose,,  bu 
it  must  be  remembered  that  whenever  this  is 
used,  less  sugar  will  be  required.  Let  it  cool 
after  boiling,  then  put  to  it  the  yolks  of  eight 
egffs  well  beaten.  Pour  this  mto  a rug,  which 
must  be  placed  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water 
and  stirred  one  way  untd  it  thickens..  Add 
one  ounce  and  a half  of  isinglass  which  has 
been  boded  in  a little  water,  and  when  the 
cream  is  cold,  mix  the  apricot  with  it ; pour 
the  mixture  into  a well-oded  mould,  and  keep 
it  in  a cool  place.  If  apricots  are  out  of  season, 
apricot  marmalade  may  be  used  instead.  . Time 
to  thicken  the  cream,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  4s.  6d,  if  made  with  milk,  and 
with  apricots  at  Id.  each. 

Apricot  Custard.— Line  a pie-dish  with 
a good  short  crust.  Spread  smoothly  at  the 
bottom  a layer  of  apricot  marmalade  about  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  pour  over  it  a custard 
made  of  a pint  of  new  milk,  three  eggs,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  ground  rice,  a little  sugar,  and 
four  drops  of  the  essence  of  almonds.  Bake  in 
a quick  oven.  Time  to  bake,  fifteen  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Apricot  Drink. — Peel  a dozen  apricots, 
and,  after  taking  out  the  stones,  pour  on  them  a 
quart  of  boiling  water;  allow  them  to  stand 
for  an  hour,  then  strain  off  the  clear  liquid,  and 
sweeten  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  Sufficient  to  make  one 
quart. 


Apricot  Fritters. — Make  a light  batter 
by  mixing  a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour  and  a 
pinch  of  salt  with  a cupful  of  water,  stirring 
briskly  until  it  is  quite  smooth ; then  add  a 
cupful  of  milk,  and  tho  whites  of  two  eggs 
beaten  to  a froth,  and  put  in  at  the  last 
moment.  Peel,  halve,  and  stone  a pound  of 
apricots,  draw  them  through  tho  batter,  and 
fry  them  in  boiling  oil  or  butter  until  they  are 
nicely  browned.  Drain  them  from  the  butter, 
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pile  them  high  on  a folded  napkin,  and  serve 
with  sifted  sugar.  Time  to  fry,  about  ten 
minutes.  Probable  cost.  Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Apricot  Ice  Cream. — Take  half  a pound 
of  apricot  jam:  mix  with  it  a pint  of  cream, 
the  juice  of  a lemon,  half  a dozen  almonds 
blanched  and  pounded,  and  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  noyeau.  Mix  and  strain  thoroughly.  Freeze, 
and  serve  either  in  a mould  or  glasses.  Time 
to  freeze,  about  half  an  hour.  Sufficient  for 
a pint  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d. 

Apricot  Ice  Cream  (another  way).— 
Rub  through  a fine  sieve  half  a pound  of 
apricot  jam  with  a pint  of  cream,  the  strained 
juice  of  a lemon,  half  a dozen  bitter  almonds 
pounded,  and  a glass  of  noyeau.  Freeze 
twenty-five  minutes.  Or,  take  a dozen  fine  ripe 
apricots.  Skin,  stone,  and  pulp  them  through 
a sieve  with  a pint  of  hot  cream  and  five  or 
six  ounces  of  the  finest  sifted  sugar.  Mould 
and  freeze.  The  apricots  may  be  scalded  before 
they  are  pulped.  Sufficient  for  six  or  more 
persons. 

Apricot  Jam. — Pare  three  pounds  of  fresh 
sound  apricots,  halve  them,  and  take  out  the 
stones.  They  should  be  ripe  enough  to  halve 
with  the  fingers.  Place  them  in  a deep  dish, 
and  strew  over  them  one  pound  of  finely-sifted 
sugar.  Let  them  remain  for  eight  hours.  Then 
place  them  with  the  syrup  that  will  have  oozed 
from  them  in  a preserving-pan ; add  a few  of 
the  kernels  blanched  and  sliced,  and  another 
pound  and  a half  of  sugar.  Let  them  boil  very 
gently,  and,  when  done,  put  them  into  jars  and 
cover  closely  with  gummed  paper.  Time  to  boil, 
half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d. 

Apricot  Jam,  Green. — Take  two  pounds 
of  young  apricots:  place  them  in  a jar,  and 
pour  a little  boiling  water  over  them.  Let 
them  remain  in  this  for  one  minute;  remove 
them  and  rub  off  the  down.  Place  them  in 
a preserving-pan  with  a cupful  of  thick  syrup, 
and  let  them  simmer  very  gently  until  the 
fruit  is  quite  tender.  Take  them  out  and 
put  them  on  an  inverted  sieve  to  drain.  Make 
a syrup  of  two  pounds  of  sugar  and  two  cup- 
fuls of  water.  Put  the  apricots  into  this,  and 
boil  for  twenty  minutes ; then  put  them  into 
jars,  and  cover  the  fruit  in  each  jar  with  a 
piece  of  paper  dipped  in  oil,  and  cover  with  thin 
paper  brushed  with  white  of  an  egg  or  a little 
gum-water.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d. 

Apricot  Jelly. — Pare,  core,  and  halve 
about  thirty  ripe  apricots.  Blanch  and  pound 
a few  of  the  kernels,  mixing  with  them  the 
juice  of  a lemon.  Weigh  the  apricots,  put  them 
into  a saucepan  with  an  equal  weight  of  sugar 
and  the  pounded  kernels ; lot  them  boil  gently, 
stirring  continually,  until  they  form  a thick 
marmalade.  Then  pour  it  into  a mould  which 
has  been  filled  with  cold  water.  Let  it  remain 
until  quite  stiff,  and  turn  out  on  a glass  dish. 
This  is  an  excellent  dish  for  invalids. 

Apricot  Jumbles.— Pour  boiling  water 
over  tho  apricots  and  let  them  remain  until 
they  are  soft,  then  remove  the  stones,  and 
dry  the  fruit  in  a pan  over  the  fire,  or  in 


an  oven  Then  beat  it  into  a stiff  paste 
with  an  equal  weight  of  sugar,  roll  it  into 
lengths,  tie  the  lengths  into  knots,  and  preserve 
for  use  in  a dry  place.  If  it  is  wished,  these 
jumbles  may  be  coloured  red  by  the  addition  of 
a little  cochineal  to  the  fruit  pulp. 

Apricot  Marmalade.  — Peel,  quarter, 
and  stone  four  pounds  of  ripe  apricots,  and  put 
them  into  a preserving-pan,  without  either 
water  or  sugar,  and  let  them  boil  gently,  stir- 
ring continually^,  until  the  fruit  is  reduced  to  a 
pulp.  Then  add  three  pounds  of  sugar,  and  a 
few  of  the  kernels  blanched  and  halved,  and 
boil  once  more.  Put  into  jars,  cover  the  fruit 
with  an  oiled  paper,  and  fasten  over  each  jar  a 
piece  of  thin  paper  (lipped  in  gum- water.  When 
dry  it  will  be  tight  and  hard.  Time  to  boil 
with  the  sugar,  twenty  minutes.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  jars.  Probable  cost,  4s. 

Apricot  Marmalade  (another  way).— 
Take  five  pounds  of  ripe  apricots — so  ripe  that 
they  can  be  halved  with  the  fingers : pare, 
stone,  and  slice  them,  and  strew  over  them  five 
pounds  of  sifted  sugar.  Let  them  remain  twelve 
hours.  Then  boil  sugar,  juice,  and  fruit  very 
gently,  and  when  done,  place  in  jars,  which 
must  be  made  perfectly'  air-tight.  Time  to  boil, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
5s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  one-pound  jars. 

Apricot  Paste. — Peel  and  stene  some  apri- 
cots, and  put  them  into  a dish  in  a warm  oven ; 
cover  the  fruit  with  another  dish,  and  let  them 
remain  until  they  are  tender ; then  take  them 
out  and  let  them  get  cold.  When  this  is  done, 
take  the  same  weight  of  powdered  loaf  sugar  as 
there  was  fruit,  and  moisten  it  with  a small 
quantity  of  water ; boil  it  until  ready  to  candy, 
and  then  mix  the  apricots  with  it ; stir  the 
syrup  continually',  and  boil  it  until  it  becomes 
of  the  consistency  of  marmalade.  Make  this 
paste  into  the  shape  of  apricots,  and  put  it 
in  a warm  place.  When  dry  it  will  be 
found  very  transparent.  Time  to  boil  the 
sugar  and  fruit,  till  it  is  stiff  and  smooth. 

Apricot  Paste  (another  way). — Spread 
apricot  marmalade  on  shallow  tins,  and  dry  it 
gradually  in  a slow  oven.  When  nearly'  dry, 
cut  it  into  slips  or  ornamental  shapes. 

Apricot  Paste  (another  way'). — Peel  the 
apricots,  boil  them  gently  until  tender;  drain 
them,  and  beat  them  into  a pulp.  Boil  the 
pulp  with  half  its  weight  of  crushed  loaf 
sugar,  until  it  becomes  thick  and  clear. 
Take  the  same  quantity'  of  sugar,  boil  it 
with  a little  water  until  ready  to  candy,  and 
mix  it  with  the  pulp,  but  take  care  not  to  allow 
it  to  boil.  Pom-  this  paste  into  jars,  and  place 
them  in  a warm  oven  until  it  candies ; then 
take  out  the  candied  pulp  and  dry  it  on  plates. 
Time  to  boil,  about  half  an  horn. 

Apricot  Paste,  Green.  — Scald  the 
apricots,  beat  them  up,  and  strain  the  soft  pulp. 
Mix  it  with  syrup  containing  twice  the  weight 
of  tho  fruit  in  loaf  sugar,  and  let  it  boil  for  a 
short  time ; then  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and 
when  cold  pom-  it  into  moulds.  Boil  until  it  is 
stiff. 

Apricot  Pie. — rare,  stone,  and  halve  the 
apricots.  Place  them  in  a pic-dish,  piling  them 
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high  in  the  middle.  Strew  over  them  a little 
sifted  sugar,  and  a few  of  the  kernels  blanched 
and  chopped  small.  Cover  them  with  a good 
light  crust,  and  hake  in  a moderate  oven.  Time 
to  bake,  three-quarters  of.  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  for  a moderate-sized  dish,  feumcient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Apricot  Preserve.— Peel  and  stone  some 
moderately  ripe  apricots ; put  them  at  night  m 
a deep  jar  between  layers  of  crushed  loaf  sugai. 
Next  morning  pour  over  them  some  white 
currant  juice,  or  white  wine,  and  place  the 
jar  in  a large  saucepan  of  water,  which  must 
be  kept  boiling  until  the  sugar  is  completely 
dissolved;  then  take  the  saucepan  off  the  hre 
and  let  it  get  cold.  Place  the  fruit  and  syrup 
in  a preserving-pan,  and  boil  very  gently  until 
the  fruit  is  tender.  Allow  half  a pint  of  juice 
and  a pound  and  a half  of  sugar  to  every  pound 
of  fruit.  Time  to  simmer,  forty  minutes. 

Apricot  Pudding— Pour  a pint  of  new 
Tnilk  (boiling)  over  six  table-spoonfuls  of  bread- 
crumbs. Let  them  stand  until  cold.  Then  add 
the  well-beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sherry,  a slight  flavouring  of  the 
essence  of  almonds,  and  four  ounces  of  sifted 
sugar.  Beat  them  thoroughly,  then  add  to 
them  twelve  apricots  which  have  been  pared, 
stoned,  and  simmered  gently  until  they  have 
been  reduced  to  a pulp.  Lastly,  whisk  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  to  a firm  froth,  and  add 
them  to  the  rest.  Place  the  whole  in  a pie-dish 
which  has  been  lined  with  good  puff  paste,  and 
bake  in  a quick  oven.  Time  to  bake,  half  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Apricot  Pudding,  Baked.  — Peel, 
stone,  and  halve  a dozen  fresh  ripe  apricots : 
place  them  in  a saucepan  with  a glassful  of 
white  wine,  and  let  them  simmer  very  gently 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Take  them  from  the 
fire,  and  add  four  of  the  kernels  blanched 
and  pounded,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sifted 
sugar.  Beat  them  with  a fork ; then  mix 
with  them  four  sponge-cakes  crumbled,  a break- 
fast-cupful of  new  milk,  and  three  eggs  well 
beaten.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a.  well-oiled 
mould,  and  bake  immediately.  This  pudding 
may  be  eaten  hot  or  cold.  Lf  cold,  turn  it  out 
into  a glass  dish,  and  pour  round  it  a good 
custard.  Time  to  bake,  forty  minutes.  Suffi- 
cient for  six  persons.  Probable  cast,  Is.  10d., 
with  apricots,  Id.  each. 

Apricot  Ratafia. — Cover  some  sliced 
apricots  with  white  wine,  and  simmer  them 
gently  until  they  are  reduced  to  a pulp ; then 
pour  them  into  an  earthen  jar.  Add  to  them  a 
cupful  of  brandy,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar  to  each  quart  of  liquid.  Put  in  with 
them  three  or  four  of  the  kernels  of  the  fruit 
broken  in  pieces,  with  a little  mace,  cloves,  and 
cinnamon.  Let  these  materials  macerate  in  the 
ratafia  for  a fortnight ; then  strain  tho  liquid, 
and  preserve  it  in  well-closed  vessels.  Time  to 
simmer  the  apricots,  half  an  hour. 

Apricot  Souffle. — Pare,  stone,  and  slice 
one  dozen  largo  ripe  apricots.  Place  them  in  a 
saucepan  with  three  table-spoonfuls  of  sifted 
sugar  and  three  of  water.  Let  them  simmer 


gently  until  reduced  to  a pulp,  then  mix  in  very 
smoothly  three  table-spoonfuls  of  ground  nco 


OKNAHEXTAL  SOUFFLE  DISH 


or  flour,  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut, 
and  a breakfast-cupful  of  cream  or  new  milk. 
When  the  liquid  boils  pour  it  out  and  add  to 
it  the  yolks  of  six  eggs.  Well  oil  the  souffle- 


PLAIN  SOUFFLE  DISH 

tin,  and  at  the  last  moment  add  the  whites,  of 
the  eggs  beaten  to  a firm  froth.  Bake  in  a quick 
oven,  and  let  the  souffle  be  served  directly  it  is 
taken  out,  or  it  will  be  spoilt  both  in  taste  and 
appearance.  Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2s.,  if  made  with  milk  ; apricots,  Id. 
each.  Sufficient  for  a moderate-sized  tin. 

Apricot  Syrup. — Takeoff  the  skins  from 
some  ripe  apricots,  stone  them,  and  cut  them 
into  small  pieces;  place  them  in  a dish,  and 
strew  over  them  a thin  layer  of  sifted  sugar. 
Let  them  remain  a couple  of  hours ; place 
them  in  a saucepan  with  a little  water,  and  let 
them  simmer  gently  until  they  are  soft.  Strain 
the  juice,  and  add  to  it  sugar  in  the  proportion 
of  a pound  to  a pint.  Boil  it  gently,  skimming 
thoroughly  all  the  time ; let  it  get  cold,  then 
bottle  it;  it  will  be  found  useful  to  flavour 
custards,  cream  ices,  &c.  The  fruit  in  the 
jelly -bag  must  not  be  squeezed.  After  the 
juice  has  run  from  it,  it  will  make  very  nice 
tartlets,  with  the  addition  of  a little  sugar. 
Time  to  boil  with  the  sugar,  ten  or  twelve 
minutes,  by  which  time  it  will  become  thick 
and  clear.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  per  pint. 

Apricot  Tart,  Green.— Take  as  many 
green  apricots  as  may  be  required  for  tho  dish : 
put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a little  water,  to 
keep  them  from  burning,  and  half  thoir  weight 
in  sugar.  When  they  are  soft  through,  put 
them,  with  the  syrup,  into  a pie-dish  which  has 
been  lined  at  the  edges  with  good  puff  paste. 
Pile  them  high  in  the  middle,  cover,  and  bako 
in  a good  oven.  Tho  dish  will  be  much  im- 
proved in  appearance  if  it  is  iced  before  sending 
to  tho  table.  To  do  this,  beat  the  whites  of  eggs 
to  a stiff  froth,  lay  on  tho  tart,  and  shake 
sifted  loaf  sugar  over  it ; then  put  it  into 
a moderato  oven  for  five  minutes  to  set.  It 
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must  not  be  allowed  to  colour.  When  apri- 
cots cannot  be  obtainod,  young  apples  taken 
from  the  tree  before  the  cores  are  formod  are 
an  excellent  substitute.  Time  to  bako,  half  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Apricot  Water  Ice. — Skin,  divide,  and 
stone,  six  large  ripe  apricots.  Blanch,  pound, 
and  add  the  kernels  to  the  fruit,  with  the  juice 
of  two  lemons,  half  a pint  of  water,  and  two 
of  clarified  sugar.  Then  pass  all  through  a 
fine  sieve,  and  again  strain  before  freezing. 
Time,  twenty-five  minutes  to  froeze.  Probable 
cost  of  apricots,  Id.  each. 

Apricot  Wine. — Boil  twelve  pounds  of 
sliced  ripe  apricots  and  a pound  of  sugar  in 
three  gallons  of  water  for  half  an  hour,  and 
strain  the  liquor  into  a pan.  Put  with  them  a 
few  of  the  kernels  of  the  fruit,  mix  all  together, 
and  having  covered  the  vessel,  leave  the  liquid 
to  cool.  Mix  one  table-spoonful  of  fresh 
brewer’s  yeast  with  it,  and  leave  it  for  three  or 
four  days  to  ferment.  Then  pour  off  the  clear 
liquid  into  a cask,  which  must  be  scrupulously 
clean,  and  let  it  remain  until  the  fermentation 
is  ended.  A pint  of  Rhenish  or  other  white 
wine  should  then  be  added,  and  the  cask  closed 
for  six  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it 
should  be  decanted  into  bottles,  and  kept  for  a 
year  longer  before  being  used.  Time  to  boil, 
half  an  hour;  ferment,  three  or  four  days.  Pro- 
bable cost,  3s.  a gallon.  Sufficient  to  make 
three  gallons. 

Apricots  (au  Riz). — Put  a cupful  of  rice  in 
a saucepan  with  a quart  of  milk,  a piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  a nut,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
sugar,  and  the  rind  of  a lemon.  Let  all  simmer 
gently,  and  when  the  milk  is  absorbed  and  the 
rice  tender,  add  to  it  four  well-beaten  eggs. 
Boil  up  again,  stirring  all  the  time,  to  cook  the 
eggs.  Remove  the  lemon-rind.  Put  a gallipot 
in  the  middle  of  a large  glass  dish,  and  heap 
the  rice  round  it ; smooth  it  with  the  back  of  a 
spoon,  and  let!  it  slope  down  to  the  edges  of  the 
dish.  When  it  is  cold,  remove  the  gallipot,  and 
place  the  apricots  in  the  hollow,  piling  them 
pyramidically.  They  must  be  prepared  thus  : 
Take  two  dozen  of  the  fresh  fruit,  sound  and 
ripe : pare,  stone,  and  slice  them.  Make  a 
syrup  of  a breakfast-cupful  of  sugar  and  the 
juice  of  two  lemons.  When  it  is  boiling,  throw 
in  the  slices,  and  cook  them  quickly.  A few  of 
the  kernels  may  bo  blanched  and  chopped  and 
strewed  over  the  fruit.  Place  a layer  of  apricot 
marmalade  mixed  with  the  syrup  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hollow,  and  pile  the  stewed  fruit  on  that. 
Time  to  stew  the  slices,  five  minutes.  Pro- 
bable cost,  3s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 

Apricots,  Comp6te  of. — Tako  one  dozen 
large  sound  apricots ; halve  them,  removo  the 
stones,  and  blanch  the  kernels.  Put  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  into  an 
enamelled  stewpan  with  a pint  and  a half  of 
water.  Let  it  boil;  then  put  in  the  apricots, 
and  lot  them  simmer  very  gently  for  a few 
minutes.  Tako  them  out,  drain  them,  and  nr- 
rango  them  in  a dish.  When  the  syrup  is  cold, 
pour  it  ovor  tho  fruit.  Put  half  a kernel  upon 


each  piece  of  apricot.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Apricots,  Compote  of  (another  way). 
— Pare  and  scald  eight  or  nine  apricots ; halve 
and  stone  them.  Put  into  a saucepan  half  a 
pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar  and  half  a pint 
of  water.  When  the  scum  rises,  put  in  the 
apricots,  sliced,  with  three  of  the  kernels. 
When  done,  put  them  in  a dish,  and  pour  the 
syrup  round  them.  Time  to  simmer,  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient,  one 
apricot  for  each  person. 

Apricots,  Compote  of  Green.— 

Remove,  by  rubbing  with  a dry  cloth,  the 
down  from  a pound  of  young  green  apricots. 
Put  into  a saucepan  three-quarters  of  a pint 
of  water  and  half  a pound  of  sugar  ; let  it  boil 
for  ten  minutes  or  more,  being  careful  to  remove 
the  scum  as  it  rises’.  Put  in  the  apricots; 
simmer  them  very  gently.  Lift  them  out  one 
by  one  with  a spoon  to  prevent  them  breaking, 
and  place  in  a glass  dish.  When  the  syrup  is 
cool,  pour  it  round  them.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
Sufficient  for  half  a dozen  persons. 

Apricots,  Plane  of.— Make  a good  short 
crust  with  one  pound  of  flour,  six  ounces  of 
butter,  a table-spoonful  of  sugar,  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  enough  milk  to  make  the  pastry  of  a 
proper  consistence.  Well  butter  a plain  oval 
mould,  and  line  it  with  the  crust  about  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  pressing  it  well  in  to  take  the 
shape.  Let  it  rise  above  the  mould  about  half 
an  inch,  and  pinch  it  at  regular  distances  to 
ornament  it.  PHI  it  with  flour,  and  bake  it  in 
a good  oven  for  about  half  an  hour.  Then 
empty  out  the  flour,  take  the  case  from  the 
mould,  being  very  careful  not  to  break  it,  and 
put  it  back  in  the  oven  for  another  quarter  of 
an  hour.  It  is  now  ready  for  the  apricots, 
which  should  be  pared,  stoned,  and  halved,  then 
simmered  gently  in  a syrup  made  of  half  a 
pound  of  sugar  boiled  in  half  a pint  of  water, 
until  they  are  quite  tender  but  not  broken. 
Lift  them  out,  arrange  them  neatly  in  the  crust ; 
boil  the  syrup  until  it  is  reduced  to  a jelly,  and 
pour  it  over  the  fruit.  Serve  either  hot  or 
cold.  Probable  cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for  three  or 
four  persons. 

Apricots,  Frosted. — Choose  twelve  sound 
apricots:  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  cold 
water  to  cover  them  and  a piece  of  alum  the 
size  of  a nut.  Let  them  stew  a few  minutes 
very  gently,  until  the  skin  can  be  drawn  off. 
Remove  tho  skin,  dip  the  apricots  in  clarified 
butter,  and  strew  thickly  over  them  sugar 
coarsely  crushed.  Put  them  into  a moderate 
oven  until  tho  sugar  sparkles;  but  take  care 
that  the  fruit  is  not  broken.  Pile  them  on  a 
dish,  and  serve  cold.  Time  to  bake,  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Apricots  in  White  Jelly.— Take  half  a 
dozen  apricots : scald  them  and  draw  off  the 
skin ; then  place  them  in  a saucepan  with  a 
cupful  of  water  and  half  a pound  of  sugar 
boiled  to  a syrup;  let  them  simmer  gently  until 
they  are  tender,  but  not  broken ; place  them 
in  a mould,  which  must  be  filled  with  white 
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bablcTost,  2s.  Half  a dozen  apricots  sufficient 
for  ti  pint  mould.. 

Apricots  Preserved  in  Jelly.— Take 
two  founds  of  sound  and  not  over-npe  apricots 
and  four  of  powdered  loaf  sugar  : pour  a little 
boffin0,  water  upon  the  fruit ; then  diaw 
skin  and  take  out  the  stones  by  making  a slit 
with  a knife  at  one  end,  and  pushing  them 
gently  out.  Strew  half  of  the  sugar  upon  a 
dish,  place  the  fruit  upon  it,  and  cover  with  the 
rest.  ^Let  it  remain  thus  for  two  or  three  hours, 
then  put  the  whole  carefully  into  a preserving- 
pan  jffit  it  boil  very  gently  until  the  apricots 
are  tender,  turning  them  frequently  to  prevent 
them  burning,  and  taking  off  the  scum  as  it 
rises  Put  the  apricots  into  the  glasses  m 
which  they  are  to  he  kept,  then  add  to  the 
syrup  half  a pint  of  apple-juice,  and  half  a 
pound  of  sugar;  let  it  boil  until  it  will  jeHy, 
which  it  should  do  in  a few  minutes,  then  pour 
it  over  the  fruit. 

Apricots,  To  Bottle  (for  Tarts  in 
Winter  time). — Choose  some  npe  apricots  . 
pare,  stone,  and  quarter  them.  Lay  them  on  a 
dish  with  powdered  sugar  strewn  over  them  m 
the  proportion  of  two  ounces  of  sugar  to  every 
pound  of  fruit.  Let  them  remain  thus  for  two  or 
three  hours;  then  put  them  into  wide-mouthed 
bottles,  cover  them  and  place  them  up  to  their 
necks  in  a saucepan  of  cold  water.  Keep  them 
there  until  the  water  boils.  _ Cork  the  pottles 
and  wax  them  securely.  Time  to  boil,  hall 
an  hour. 

Apricots,  To  Candy—  Slit  the  fruit  on 
one  side  and  take  out  the  stone,  dry  them 
separately  on  a dish,  and  cover  them  with 
crushed  lump  sugar.  Bake  them  in  a hot  oven, 
and  then  dry  them  in  a warm  place  for  a tew 
days. 

Apricots,  To  Dry  (a  quick  and  easy 
method).— Pare,  stone,  and  halve  the  fruit, 
then  place  it  in  a deep  stone  jar.  Put  the 
jar  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water  over  a good 
fire,  and  keep  boiling  until  the  fruit  is  quite 
tender.  Lay  the  apricots  on  a sieve,  that 
the  juice  may  drain  away,  and  afterwards  put 
them  on  plates.  Strew  sifted  sugar  thickly 
over  them,  and  put  them  in  a warm  place  to 
dry,  before  storing  them  away.  Time  to  boil 
the  fruit,  about  half  an  hour. 

Apricots,  To  Dry.— The  apricots  should 
be  taken  before  they  are  quite  ripe.  Scald  them, 
draw  off  the  skin,  divide  and  stone  them.  Place 
them  in  a dish,  with  their  weight  in  sugar 
strewn  over  them,  and  let  them  remain  twenty- 
four  hours.  Then  put  the  whole  into  a pre- 
serving-pan, and  simmer  them  very  gontly  until 
they  are  clear.  They  must  remain  in  the  syrup 
for  two  days.  It  must  then  be  drained  from 
them,  boiled,  and  poured  over  them,  and  they 
must  remain  in  it  two  days  more.  It  must 
then  be  drawn  off,  and  used  for  flavouring  or 
other  purposes,  and  the  apricots  dusted  with 
sugar  and  placed  a little  apart  from  each  other 


in  a cool  oven  to  dry.  They  keep  best  in  a 

tin  box  with  'vriting-paper  between  the  layers. 

The  apricot  syrup  mixed  with  an  equal  quant  y 
of  brandy  also  makes  an  agreeable  liquor. 
Time  to  make,  six  days. 

Apricots,  To  Dry  (another  way). -Wipe 
gently,  stone,  and  halve  some  fine  apricots, 
which  must  be  sound  and  not  very  ripe.  Weigh 
them,  place  them  in  a single  layer  m a large 
dish,  strew  their  weight  in  sifted  white  sugar 
thickly  over  them,  and  leave  them  until  the 
following  day.  Then  put  them  carefully  mto 
a preserving-pan  over  a moderate  fire , let  them 
heat  very  gradually  until  tender.  Take  them 
out  gently,  so  as  not  to  break  them,  and  let 
them  stand  in  the  syrup  for  two  days,  after 
which,  take  them  out  of  it  singly,  place  them 
on  dishes  to  dry.  They  must  be  kept  in  a dry 
place. 

Apricots,  To  Dry  (French  method)  .— 
Take  some  sound  but  not  over-npe  apneots . 
wipe  them  and  weigh  them  ; make  a hole  with 
a knife  at  one  end,  and  remove  the  stone  with- 
out dividing  the  fruit.  Put  them  into  cold 
water,  and  simmer  until  they  are  quite  tender. 
Take  equal  quantities,  by  weight,  of  sugar  and 
fruit,  and  boil  it  in  water,  allowing  a cupful 
to  each  pound.  When  the  scum  nses,  put  m 
the  apricots,  and  let  them  remain  until  they 
look  quite  clear ; then  put  all  into  a jar,  ana 
let  it  remain  until  the  next  day,  when  the 
syrup  must  be  drained  off ,_  boiled  for  five  or  ten 
minutes,  and  poured  again  over  the  fruit,  to 
remain  another  twenty-four  hours.  This  pro- 
cess must  be  repeated  three  times.  Then  the 
liquor  must  be  drawn  from  them  for  the  last 
time,  and  the  apricots  placed  separately  on 
dishes,  and  dried  very  slowly.  Time  to  make, 
five  days. 

Apricots,  To  Preserve  (Whole  or  in 
Halves).— Take  four  pounds  of  fine  apneots 
which  are  not  fully  ripe.  Let  them  be  gathered, 
if  possible,  in  the  morning,  when  the  sun  is  on 
them,  as  the  flavour  is  then  much  the  best; 
make  a small  slit  with  a knife  at  the  end  where 
the  stalk  has  been,  and  push  the  stone  gently  out. 
If  they  are  to  be  preserved  in  halves,  the  stone 
can  be  easily  removed.  Throw  them  into  cold 
water,  and  simmer  them  gently  until  they  feel 
soft  when  a pin  is  pushed  through  them.  Take 
them  out  and  put  them  in  fresh  cold  water. 
Put  into  a preserving-pan  one  quart  of  water 
and  four  pounds  of  loaf  sugar.  Put  it  on  a 
moderate  fire,  and  stir  it  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved.  AVhon  it  boils,  put  in  a table- 
spoonful  of  cold  water ; when  it  boils  up  again, 
take  it  off  the  fire  and  let  it  stand  for  a few 
minutes  to  settle.  Take  off  the  scum,  and  boil 
it  again.  Drain  the  fruit,  and  put  it  into  tho 
syrup ; let  it  boil  up  four  or  five  times,  every 
time  taking  it  off  to  cool,  when  it  must  bo 
well  skimmed.  Tho  last  time,  let  it  remain  until 
tho  fruit  is  quite  clear,  which  will  be  in  about 
fifteen  minutes.  Just  before  it  is  taken  from 
the  fire,  blanch  and  slice  a few  of  the  kernels 
and  add  them  to  it ; or  they  may  be  blanched, 
and  put  into  a little  spirit  until  the  jars  are 
ready  to  be  tied  up,  and  then  a few  strewn  at 
the  top  of  each.  This  plan  may  be  followed  in 
preserving  whole  many  of  tho  better  kinds  of 
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fruit — such  as  poaches,  nectarines,  greengages, 
pears,  &c. 

Apricots  with  Bavarian  Blanc- 
mange-— Put  an  ounce  of  either  superior 
gelatine  dissolved  or  clarified  isinglass  (sec 
Isinglass,  to  clarify)  with  a pint  of  cream  or 
new  milk.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon  over 
a tea-cupful  of  apricot  jam,  and  mix  with  it  very 
gradually  four  table-spoonfuls  of  milk.  Stir 
all  together  for  a few  minutes ; strain  through 
coarse  muslin,  and  when  nearly  cold,  put  it 
into  a mould  which  has  been  previously  soaked 
in ' water.  Let  it  stand  twelve  hours  in  a 
cool  place.  Time  to  boil  the  mixture,  five 
minutes. 

Apricots  with  Rice.  — Simmer  very 
gently  a small  tea-cupful  of  rice  with  a quart  of 
milk.  When  the  milk  is  absorbed  and  the  rice 
thoroughly  cooked,  put  it  into  a bowl  and  beat 
it,  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  six  drops  of  almond 
flavouring.  Press  it  into  a mould  which  has 
been  previously  soaked  in  water,  and  when  it 
is  quite  cold  turn  it  into  a glass  dish,  and  pour 
round  it  apricots  stewed  in  halves  in  a syrup 
made  of  a pound  of  sugar,  the  juice  of  three 
lemons,  and  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  water. 
A few  drops  of  prepared  cochineal  put  into  the 
syrup  will  improve  the  appearance  of  the  dish. 
Apples  or  pears  maybe  used  instead  of  apricots. 
Time  to  boil  the  rice,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  six 
persons. 

Arabian  Coffee. — All  travellers  agree  in 
then-  account  of  the  delicacy  and  delicious 
flavour  of  the  coffee  used  in  the  East.  It  is 
prepared  thus  : Pound  thoroughly  in  a mortar 
some  coffee-berries  that  have  been  freshly  and 
quickly  roasted.  Pass  them  through  a fine  sieve 
two  or  three  times,  until  at  last  you  have  a brown 
flour.  Mix  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  this  flour,  and 
a small  piece  of  cinnamon,  with  two  cupfuls  of 
water.  Boil  it  gently,  then  draw  it  back  for  a 
moment,  and  repeat  this  several  times,  until  a 
cream  rises  to  the  top ; then  add  half  a cupful 
more  boiling  water,  and  it  is  ready  to  servo. 
Neither  sugar  nor  milk  are  required. 

Arabian  Pilau. — Cut  into  pieces,  about 
two  inches  long,  four  pounds  of  the  neck  or 
breast  of  mutton,  with  sufficient  stock  for  it 
to  swim  in.  Add  salt,  pepper,  and  a blade  of 
mace,  and  simmer  it  gently  for  nearly  two 
hours.  Have  ready  a pound  of  Patna  rico 
which  has  been  boiled  as  if  for  curry — that  is, 
put  into  cold  water  and  boiled  up ; then  drained 
and  cold  water  again  added ; boiled  and  drained 
once  more;  then  put  by  the  side  of  the  fire  with 
a piece  of  butter  in  it  tho  size  of  an  egg,  and 
allowed  to  remain  until  tender.  The  pan  must 
be  shaken  occasionally  to  prevent  it  sticking. 
Take  out  tho  pieces  of  meat,  fry  them  lightly 
in  butter,  and  place  them  among  the  rice. 
Garnish  with  the  yolks  of  oggs  boiled  hard,  and 
sliced  fried  onion,  or  pieces  of  bneon.  Suffi- 
cient for  six  persons.  Probable  cost,  4s. 

Aromatic  Cordial.— rut  two  ounces  of 
ground  ginger,  half  an  ounce  of  pepper,  an 
ounce  of  cardamom  seeds,  half  an  ounce  of 


bruised  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  orange-peel,  in  a quart  of  good 
whiskey.  Let  it  stand  for  a fortnight,  tightly 
corked;  then  strain  and  bottlo  it.  it  is  good 
to  take  two  or  three  tea-spoonfuls  in  wine  or 
w'ater  when  ’ suffering  from  indigestion  or 
debility. 

Aromatic  Seasoning  of  Herbs  and 
Spices. — Take  an  ounce  and  a half  of  thyme, 
one  ounce  of  bay-leaves,  an  ounce  of  savoury, 
an  ounce  of  basil,  and  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
marjoram.  Dry  them  thoroughly,  pick  the 
leaves.  Pound  in  a mortar  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  cayenne  pepper,  with  an  ounce  of 
peppercorns,  an  ounce  of  cloves,  a clove  of 
garlic,  the  thinly-peeled  rind  of  a lemon,  half 
an  ounce  of  mace,  and  one  nutmeg  grated. 
Mix  all  well  together,  pass  them  through  a 
sieve,  and  keep  stored  in  well-corked  bottles. 
Time  to  prepare,  one  hour  and  a half.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  6d.  for  a pint  bottle. 

Aromatic  Wine. — Mix  eighteen  grains 
of  the  bisulphate  of  quinine  and  fifteen  grains 
of  citric  acid  in  a bottle  of  orange  wine.  Shake 
it  well,  then  put  it  aside  to  settle. 

Arroba  Pudding.— Put  a pint  and  a half 
of  milk  into  a saucepan,  with  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  ground  rice,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  a little 
cinnamon;  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  boils,  let 
it  cool,  and  then  add  four  eggs  well  beaten. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  a well-oiled  mould,  and 
steam  it,  being  careful  to  cover  the  top  of  the 
mould.  Boil  it  for  two  hours ; then  take  it  out, 
and  put  it  into  the  oven  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  to  make  it  firm,  but  do  not  let  it  colour. 
Turn  it  out,  and  serve  with  it  a sauce  made  of 
a cupful  of  milk,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a 
little  sugar,  stirred  over  the  fire  till  it  thickens, 
and  then  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  sherry  or 
brandy  added.  Probable  cost,  without  the 
sauce,  9d.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Arrowroot  Biscuits. — Beat  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter  to  a cream:  add  gradually 
three  well-beaten  eggs,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
flour,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  and 
three  ounces  of  arrowroot,  pounded  to  crush  the 
lumps.  Mix  all  smoothly  together.  Have 
ready  a well-oiled  tin,  and  drop  from  a spoon 
in  pieces  about  the  size  of  a florin.  Bake  in  a 
slow  oven.  Time  to  bake,  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Sufficient  for  two  dozen  biscuits.  Probable 
cost,  10d. 

Arrowroot  Blancmange.  — two 

ounces  of  arrowroot  with  a cupful  of  water, 
taking  care  to  make  it  quite  smooth.  Put  a 
pint  and  a half  of  milk  into  a saucepan  with 
tho  rind  of  a lemon  and  a table-spoonful  of 
sugar,  and  when  it  boils,  strain  it,  and  pour  it 
over  tho  arrowroot.  Set  it  on  the  fire  to 
thicken,  and  before  pouring  into  the  mould, 
which  must  be  well  oiled,  add  a little  brandy. 
It  is  better  to  oil  the  mould  than  to  soak  it  in 
water,  as  it  gives  the  blancmange  a glistening 
appearance.  Garnish  with  bright  red  jelly  or 
jam.  Time,  half  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  s’r. 
persons.  Probable  cost,  Gd.,  without  the  jam 
and  brandy. 
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Arrowroot  Cream-Mix  a tablo-spoon- 
fulof  arrowoot  with  two  of  cold  water.  Boil 
a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk  with  a bay 
leaf  or  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon, 
a 1 dessert-spoonful  of  sugar.  Strain  it, 
pour  it,  boiling,  upon  the  arrowroot ; stir  it  fre- 
ouently  till  it  is  cold,  then  pour  it  into  a glass 
dish  This  may  be  sorved  with  tarts  or  stewed 
fruits.  Time  to  boil,  ten  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  6d.  for  a pint  and  a half  of  cream. 

Arrowroot  Drops. — Put  into  a well- 
oiled  saucepan  a large  cupful  of  arrowroot 
which  has  been  previously  rolled  to  crush  the 
lumps,  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  a 
table-spoonful  of  pounded  sugar,  a tea-spoonful 
of  finely-chopped  lemon-peel,  and  a well-beaten 
eo-g,  and  boil  them  together,  stirring  briskly 
all  the  time  until  they  are  light  and.  thick. 
Then  drop  them  on  a well-buttered  tin  in  pieces 
about  the  size  of  a shilling,  and  bake  in  a 
good  oven.  They  should  look  white  and  rather 
rough.  Time  to  bake,  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  Is. 


Arrowroot  Fritters.  — But  a pint  of 
new  mill-  and  a table-spoonful  of  sugar  into 
a saucepan  with  three  or  four  laurel-leaves. 
When  it  boils,  stir  into  it  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  arrowroot  which  has  been  smoothly  mixed 
with  a little  cold  water ; then  add  the  beaten 
yolks  of  four  eggs.  Stir  it  constantly  until  it 
is  thick  and  smooth ; then  pour  it  into  a well- 
oiled  pie-dish,  and  bake  in  a good  oven.  Allow 
the  mixture  to  cool ; then  stamp  it  out  in  rounds ; 
dip  them  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs ; fry  them 
in  hot  lard,  and  heap  them  in  a _ dish. 
Serve  with  jam  sauce.  Time,  twenty  minutes 
to  boil ; ten  minutes  to  bake ; five  minutes 
to  fry.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 
Probable  cost,  Is.,  without  the  jam. 


Arrowroot  Jolly. — Soak  the  thin  rind 
of  a lemon  and  a table-spoonful  of  sifted  sugar 
in  a cupful  of  cold  water.  Let  it  remain  four 
hours ; then  strain  the  liquid,  and  mix  it  with 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  arrowroot,  a table- 
spoonful of  brandy,  the  juice  of  four  lemons, 
and  three  drops  of  almond  flavouring.  Put  it 
into  a saucepan,  and  stir  it  until  it  is  thick. 
Put  it  into  a damp  mould,  or  let  it  get  cold ; 
then  serve  it  in  glasses.  Time  to  boil,  five 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  8d.,  exclusive  of  the 
brandy.  Sufficient  for  a half-pint  mould. 


Arrowroot  Jelly  (another  way). — Mix 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  arrowroot  with  a little 
water,  and  pour  upon  the  paste  a pint  of  boiling 
water  and  white  wino  sweetened  and  flavoured 
with  almond  or  lemon  flavouring.  Stir  it  well ; 
then  put  it  again  on  the  fire,  still  continuing  to 
stir  it  until  it  is  quite  thick.  Pour  it  into  a 
mould  which  has  been  soaked  in  cold  water; 
turn  it  out  the  next  day,  and  sorve  it  with 
cream-custard  or  jam.  Time  to  boil  with  tho 
arrowroot,  throe  or  four  minutes.  Sufficient 
for  a pint  mould.  Probablo  cost,  4d.,  without 
the  wine  and  cream,  &c. 


Arrowroot,  Nourishing,  for  Invalids 
and  Sick  Children. — Boil  half  an  ounce 
of  hartshorn  shavings  and  a little  lemon-rind 
in  a pint  of  water  for  fifteen  minutos ; strain, 


and  pour  the  liquid  upon  two  dessert-spoonfuls  of 
arrowroot  which  has  been  previously  naixed  with 
a little  cold  water.  Stir  briskly,  and  boil  for  a 
few  minutes ; then  add  a tea-spoonful  of  sugar 
and  a glass  of  wine.  Probable  cost,  3d.  per 
pint,  without  the  wine.  Sufficient  for  one 
person.  Time  to  boil  the  shavings,  a quarter  of 
an  hour. 

Arrowroot  Potato  Flour.— Peel  some 
fine  mealy  potatoes,  and  grate  them  into  a pirn 
filled  with  cold  water.  Let  it  settle,  then  strain 
through  a fine  sieve;  pour  on  fresh  water, 
stir  it  round,  and  let  it  settle  again.  Repeat 
this  five  or  six  times,  until  the  powder  is  quite 
white  and  the  water  clear.  Spread  the  sedi- 
ment upon  a dish,  and  put  it  into  a cool  oven  to 
dry,  stirring  it  frequently.  Sift  it,  and  put  it 
into  bottles,  which  must  be  kept  well  corked. 
Time,  several  hours. 

Arrowroot  Pudding. —Mix  two  dessert- 
spoonfuls of  arrowroot  with  half  a cupful  of 
milk.  Place  a pint  and  a half  of  milk  in  a 
saucepan  with  the  grated  rind  of  half  a lemon 
and  a table-spoonful  of  sugar.  _ Boil  it,  and 
pour  it  upon  the  arrowroot.  Stir  it  well,  and 
when  cool,  add  three  well-beaten  eggs  and  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut.  Line  the 
edges  of  a well-buttered  pie-dish  with  puff 
paste,  spread  a layer  of  preserved  fruit  at  the 
bottom,  then  pour  in  the  mixture,  and  bake  in 
a good  oven.  Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons.  Probable 
cost,  Is. 

Arrowroot  Pudding,  Plain. — Mix 

two  table-spoonfuls  of  arrowroot  with  a little 
water.  Put  into  a saucepan  a pint  and  a half 
of  milk,  with  a little  grated  nutmeg  and  a table- 
spoonful of  sugar.  When  it  boils,  pour  it  upon 
the  arrowroot,  stirring  it  well,  and  add  a piece 
of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut.  Pour  it  into  a 
well-buttered  pie-dish,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven  for  an  hour-  or  more.  This  is  a wholesome 
pudding  for  the  nursery.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons.  Probable  cost,  6d. 

Arrowroot  Pudding,  Steamed. — 

Mix  two  table-spoonfuls  of  arrowroot  with  a 
cupful  of  milk.  Flavour  a pint  and  a half  of 
milk  with  cinnamon,  lemon,  orange,  almonds,  or 
whatever  may  be  preferred  ; put  it  on  the  fire, 
and  when  it  boils,  pour  it  upon  the  arrowroot. 
Stir  well,  and  when  it  is  cool  add  three  well- 
beaten  eggs,  a table-spoonful  of  sugar,  and  the 
same  of  brandy.  Put  it  into  a well-buttered 
mould,  cover  it  over,  and  steam  it.  When 
ready  to  serve,  turn  out,  and  put  jam  round 
it  in  the  dish.  Time  to  steam,  one  hour  and  a 
half.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  six 
persons. 

Arrowroot  Sauce. — Mix  a dessert-spoon- 
ful of  arrowroot  with  half  a pint  of  water. 
Put  it  into  a saucepan  and  let  it  boil  gently, 
stirring  all  the  time.  Add  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  sugar,  and  any  flavouring'  that  may  be  pre- 
ferred. A tablo-spoonful  of  brandy  will  bo  an 
improvement.  This  sauce  is  suitable  for  rice, 
bread,  or  plum  pudding.  Time,  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  4d.  Sufficient  for  fivo 
or  six  persons. 
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Arrowroot  Sauce,  Clear. — Hub  the 

thin  rind  of  a lemon  on  large  lumps  of  sugar, 
and  put  them  in  a saucepan  with  a break- 
fast-cupful of  raisin  or  gooseberry  wine.  Mix 
a heaped  tea-spoonful  of  arrowroot  with  a little 
water,  stir  it  gradually  into  the  wine,  and  pour 
it  round  the  pudding.  Time  to  boil,  ten 
minutes.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 
Probable  cost,  6d. 

Arrowroot  Souffle. — Mix:  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  arrowroot  with  a cupful  of  milk. 
Stir  it  gradually  into  a pint  of  boiling  milk,  and 
add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar  on  which  the 
rind  of  a lemon  has  been  rubbed.  Let  it  boil  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  stirring  all  the  time.  Take 
it  from  the  fire  and  let  it  cool,  then  stir  in  the 
well-beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs.  Well  oil  a plain 
tin  mould,  and  ■when  everything  is  ready,  whisk 
the  whites  to  a solid  froth,  and  add  them  to  the 
rest.  Pill  the  tin  three-parts  full,  and  bake  for 
twenty  minutes  in  a good  oven.  Serve  imme- 
diately. Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  3d. 

Arrowroot,  To  Prepare.  — Mix  a 

dessert-spoonful  of  arrowroot  with  a little  cold 
water.  Pour  on  it,  very  gradually,  half  a pint 
of  water  boiled  with  a little  lemon-rind  ; stir  it 
briskly,  and  boil  for  a few  minutes.  Sweeten 
it,  and  add  a little  sherry  or  port  wine.  For 
infants,  a drop  of  cinnamon-water,  or  of  the 
essence  of  caraway-seeds,  may  be  put  in. 
Fresh  milk-  may  be  substituted  for  the  water, 
then  the  wine  may  be  omitted.  If  there  is  any 
fear  that  the  milk  is  in  the  slightest  degree 
adulterated,  it  will  be  much  better  to  use  pre- 
served milk,  if  for  invalids.  In  that  case  no 
sugar  will  be  required.  Probable  cost,  2d. 
per  pint  without  the  wine.  Sufficient  for  one 
person. 

Arrowroot  to  thicken  Sauces. — 

Arrowroot  may  be  used  to  thicken  sauces  for 
those  who  object  to  butter,  as  invalids  often  do. 
Mix  a dessert-spoonful  of  arrowroot  smoothly 
with  a little  cold  water,  and  stir  it  into  a pint 
of  the  boiling  liquid.  Time  to  boil,  four  or  five 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Id.  Sufficient  for  one 
pint  of  sauce. 

Arrowroot  Water.— A Drink  for  In- 
valids.— Boil  the  thinly-peeled  rind  of  a small 
lemon  in  a quart  of  water.  Pour  it,  when  boiling, 
over  a table-spoonful  of  arrowroot  which  has 
been  mixed  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  wine  or 
brandy,  if  these  are  allowed,  if  not,  with  a 
little  cold  water  ; stir  it  well,  sweeten  it  slightly, 
and  let  it  boil  again  two  or  three  minutes.  A 
little  lemon-juice  is  an  improvement.  Suffi- 
cient to  make  a quart  of  tho  liquid.  Probable 
cost,  without  the  wine,  3d. 

Artichoke  Bottoms.— Take  a few  arti- 
choke bottoms,  dried.  Soak  them,  and  boil 
them  in  sufficient  clear  stock  to  cover  them. 
When  tender,  which  may  bo  ascertained  by 
sticking  a fork  into  them,  take  them  out,  let 
them  drain,  then  put  a little  forcemeat  into 
each  one,  and  serve  them  in  a napkin.  Time  to 
boil,  if  young,  three-quarters  of  an  hour ; if 
fully  grown,  an  hour  and  a half.  Sufficient, 
one  for  each  nerson.  Probable  cost,  3d.  each. 


Artichoke  Bottoms,  To  Pickle.— 

Parboil  the  artichokes;  pull  out  the  leaves, 
and  do  not  remove  tho  choke.  Allow  them  to 
cool;  put  them  into  pickle-bottles.  Boil  suffi- 
cient vinegar  to  fill  up  the  bottles,  adding  to 
every  quart  of  vinegar  a dessert-spoonful  of 
salt,  a small  tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper,  and 
a blado  of  mace.  Simmer  it  for  twenty  minutes. 
Put  it  aside,  and  when  cold  pour  it  into  tho 
bottles,  which  must  be  corked  closely.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  for  a pint  bottle. 

Artichoke  Bottoms,  Stewed.— Dried 
artichoke  bottoms  should  be  soaked  for  two  or 
three  hours  in  warm  water,  then  boiled  in  salt 
and  water,  and  served  with  white  sauce  poured 
over  them ; or  stewed  in  gravy  flavoured  with 
ketchup,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  thickened  with 
flour.  Time  to  boil,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

Artichoke  Salad. — Wash  thoroughly 
and  quarter  some  very  young  artichokes.  Re- 
move the  chokes,  and  eat  them  like  radishes, 
with  pepper,  salt,  vinegar,  and  oil.  They  taste 
like  nuts,  and  make  a nice  relish.  Time  to 
prepare,  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  2d.  or  3d. 
each. 

Artichoke  Sauce.— Put  a piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  an  egg  into  a saucepan  ; let  it  melt ; 
put  into  it  an  onion  sliced,  half  a head  of  celery, 
a table-spoonful  of  chopped  ham,  a pinch  of  pow- 
dered cinnamon,  one  salt-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a 
little  cayenne.  Stir  the  ingredients  constantly 
over  a fire  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  adding 
more  butter,  if  necessary.  Then  add  to  them  a 
pound  of  J erusalem  artichokes,  boiled  and  beaten 
to  a pulp,  and  a pint  of  milk.  Boil  all  together 
until  the  sauce  is  rather  thicker  than  cream. 
Strain,  boil  again,  and  serve  hot.  Time  to  boil 
the  ingredients  together,  ten  minutes.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  2d.  per  pint.  Sufficient  for 
rather  more  than  a pint  of  sauce. 

Artichokes  (a  la  Barigoule). — Wash 
and  trim  three  or  four  artichokes ; remove  the 
chokes,  and  fry  the  top  of  the  leaves  and  the 
bottom  of  the  artichokes  in  hot  lard  or  fat  for 
three  or  four  minutes.  Fill  the  cavities  with  a 
forcemeat  made  with  two  ounces  of  finely-shred 
suet,  two  ounces  of  undressed  veal  free  from  fat 
or  fibre,  two  ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  two  tea- 
spooiifuls  of  chopped  parsley,  a quarter  of  a 
tea-spoonful  each  of  marjoram  and  thyme,  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  shalot,  two  drachms 
of  salt,  one  of  pepper,  one  of  powdered  mace,  and 
one  of  grated  lemon-rind.  Mix  thoroughly ; 
then  work  them  together  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg.  Fasten  a piece  of  bacon  on  the  top  of  each 
artichoke.  Bind  them  with  string  or  tape  to 
keep  them  in  their  proper  shape.  Put  them  in 
a stewpan  with  brown  gravy  sufficient  to  cover 
them.  Let  them  stew  gently  till  tender  ; re- 
move the  strings ; put  them  on  a dish  with  a 
littlo  of  the  gravy,  thickened,  round  them. 
Timo  to  stew,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Artichokes,  Fried  (it  la  Gouffe).— Wash 
and  trim  three  young,  freshly-cut  artichokes. 
Cut  them  into  thin  slices,  and  as  they  arc  cut 
throw  them  into  water  with  a cupful  of  vinegar 
in  it ; this  is  to  preserve  the  colour.  Drain 
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them,  and  season  them  ■with  a pinch  of  salt  and 
the  same  of  pepper.  Make  a hatter  with  three 
eggs,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  oil,  and  two  of  hour. 
When  all  are  well  mixed,  put  the  slices  of  arti- 
choke into  it,  and  stir  it  gently  for  three  or 
four  minutes,  until  every  piece  of  artichoke  is 
well  covered.  Fry  gently  in  hot  fat,  being 
careful  that  the  vegetable  is  cooked  throughout 
as  well  as  browned.  Drain  off  the  fat,  pile  the 
shoes  on  a napkin,  and  garnish  with  a little 
fried  parsley.  Time  to  fry,  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  2d.  or  3d.  per  pound.  Sufficient 
for  two  or  three  persons. 

Artichokes  (a  la  Italienne). — Well  wash, 
trim,  and  quarter  the  artichokes,  and  boil 
them  in  salt  and  water  until  tender.  Remove 
the  chokes,  drain  thoroughly,  and  arrange 
them  on  a dish  with  the  leaves  outwards,  and 
intersperse  them  with  watercresses.  Pour  good 
white  sauce,  flavoured  with  stewed  mushrooms, 
over  them.  Time  .to  boil  the  artichokes,  half 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  2d.  to  4d.  each.  Allow 
one  artichoke  for  each  person. 


Artichokes  (a  la  Lyonnaise). — Wash, 
blanch,  and  trim  four  artichokes ; then  place 
them  in  a stewpan  with  two  ounces  of  butter, 
the  juice  of  a lemon,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  a 
pinch  of  pepper.  Simmer  them  gently  until 
they  are  sufficiently  cooked,  then  drain  them 
from  the  fat,  and  put  them  into  the  oven  to 
brown  lightly.  Put  a cupful  of  good  stock  into 
the  saucepan  in  which  the  artichokes  were 
stewed.  Stir  gently  for  a few  minutes,  add  a 
glass  of  white  wine,  and  serve.  Time,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  2d.  to  4d. 
each.  Sufficient  for  three  persons. 

Artichokes  (a  la  Poivrade).— Take  four 
or  five  young  artichokes:  trim  them,  remove 
the  chokes,  cut  off  the  lower  leaves,  divide 
them  into  four,  and  throw  them  into  vinegar 
and  cold  water  to  preserve  the  colour.  When 
wanted,  drain  them  from  the  vinegar  and  water 
put  them  into  a dish,  and  serve  like  radishes! 
Pepper,  salt,  oil,  and  vinegar  should  bo  sent  to 
table  with  them.  Probable  cost,  2d.  to  4d.  each. 
Sufficient  for  a small  side-dish. 

Artichokes,  Boiled— Soak  the  arti- 
chokes, and  wash  them  in  several  waters  to 
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expel  the  insects.  Cut  the  stalks  even,  and 
trim  away  the  lower  leaves  and  the  ends  from 
the  upper  one.  Boil  them  in  plenty  of  salted 
water  with  the  tops  downwards,  and  let  them 
remain  until  the  leaves  can  be  easily  drawn 
out.  Send  a little  Dutch  sauce  to  table  with 
them.  Boiled  artichokes  often  form  a separate 
dish.  The  leaves  should  be  pulled  out  with 
the  fingers,  dipped  in  the  sauce,  and  carried  to 
the  mouth.  Time,  if  young,  about  half  an 
hour;  longer,  if  old.  Allow  one  for  each  person. 
Probable  cost,  from  2d.  to  4d.  each. 

Artichokes,  Dried. — Wash  the  arti- 
chokes in  two  or  three  waters.  Put  them  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  plenty  of  fast-boiling 
water.  Drain,  and  place  them  in  a mode- 
rate oven  for  an  hour.  Allow  them  to  cool. 
Repeat  this  several  times,  until  they  are  quite 
dry.  They  should  be  kept  in  a dry  place,  well 
covered.  Time  to  prepare,  three  or  four  hours. 
Probable  cost,  2d.  to  4d.  each. 

Artichokes,  Fried.  — Wash,  trim,  and 
boil  the  artichokes  as  directed  in  the  recipe  for 


ARTICHOKE  IN  SECTION. 

a The  Leaves,  b The  Choke.  c The  Bottom. 


boiling.  Remove  the  chokes  and  the  outer 
leaves,  leaving  only  the  most  tender.  Cut 
them  into  about  a dozen  pieces,  then  dip  them 
in  batter,  fry  in  hot  oil  or  dnpping  until  they 
are  lightly  browned,  drain,  and  serve  with  fried 
parsley.  Time  to  fry,  five  or  six  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  2d.  to  4d.  each.  Allow  three 
for  four  persons. 

Artichokes,  Fried  (another  way). — Pare 
some  artichokes,  and  boil  them  in  salt  and  water 
for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Drain,  and 
cut  them  into  slices  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  dip  them  into  the  white  of  egg  well 
beaten,  and  afterwards  strow  finely-grated  bread 
on  them.  Fry  in  boiling  oil  or  lard  till  they 
are  nicely  browned,  and  servo  piled  high  on  a 
dish.  Time  to  fry,  eight  minutes. 

Artichokes.  Jerusalem,  Boiled.— 

the  artichokes,  and  throw  each  root  into 
cold  water  and  vinegar  immediately,  to  preserve 
the  colour.  Put  thorn  into  boiling  water,  with  a 
little  salt,  until  sufficiently  tonder  for  a fork  to 
pass  through  thorn  easily,  then  pile  them  on  a 
dish,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible  with  mi  lted 
butter  or  white  sauce  poured  over.  Soyer 
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shaped  thorn  like  a pear,  then  stewed  them 
gently  in  throe  pints  of  water  with  two  or 
three  onions  thinly  sliced,  one  ounce  of  salt, 
and  one  ounce  of  butter,  lie  then  placed  a 
holder  of  mashed  potatoes  round  a dish,  stuck 
the  artichokes  in  it  points  upwards,  poured  over 
them  either  white  sauce  or  melted  butter,  and 
put  a fine  brussels  sprout  between  each.  It 
made  a pretty  inviting  dish.  Time  to  boil, 
about  twenty  minutes.  They  should  be  tried 
with  a fork  frequently  after  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  as  they  will  become  black  and  tasteless 
if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  fire  longer  than 
necessary.  Allow  two  pounds  for  a tureen. 
Probable  cost,  2d.  or  3d.  per  pound. 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem,  Fricasseed. 

—Boil  some  artichokes  according  to  the  pre- 
ceding recipe.  Take  them  out  of  the  water 
and  drain  them.  Put  a breakfast  - cupful 
of  milk  into  a saucepan,  flavour  it  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  powdered  cinnamon,  and  thicken  it 
'with  a small  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 
Turn  the  artichokes  into  this,  and  let  all  stew 
together  gently  for  a few  minutes.  Time  to 
stew,  five  or  six  minutes.  Probable  cost,  2d. 
or  3d.  per  pound.  Allow  two  pounds  for  a 
tureen. 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem, Fried— Pare 
and  cut  the  artichokes  in  slices  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  fry  them  in 
sufficient  boiling  oil  or  lard  for  them  to  swim 
in  until  they  are  a rich  brown.  Strew  a little 
salt  over  them,  pile  high  on  a dish,  and.  send 
to  table  hot.  Time  to  fi'y,  eight  or  ten  minutes. 
Sufficient,  two  pounds  for  a moderate-sized  dish. 
Probable  cost,  2d.  or  3d.  per  pound. 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem,  in  White 
Sauce. — Wash  and  pare  the  artichokes,  and 
throw  each  root  as  it  is  pared  into  cold  water, 
to  preserve  the  colour.  Cut  a little  piece  off 
one  end,  so  that  each  one  will  stand,  and  taper 
the  other  end.  Boil  them  in  milk  and  water, 
and  when  tender  arrange  them  in  a dish  with 
the  points  uppermost,  and  pour  over  them  a 
good  white  sauce.  Time  to  boil,  about  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  2d.  or  3d.  per  pound. 
Allow  two  pounds  for  a tureen. 


Artichokes,  Jerusalem,  Masked- 

Wash  and  pare  some  artichokes ; boil  them  m 
salt  and  water  until  quite  tender,  then  drain 
and  press  tho  water  thoroughly  from  them. 
Put  them  into  a saucepan,  and  beat  to  a pulp ; 
adding  salt,  pepper,  and  a little  cream.  . beri  e 
quite °hot.  Time  to  boil,  twenty  minutes; 
to  mash,  five  minutes.  Probablo  cost,  2d.  or 
3d.  per  pound.  Allow  two  pounds  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem,  Soup,  or 
Puree  of.— Put  a piece  of  butter  tho  si/.o 
of  an  egg  into  a saucepan  : let  it  melt ; then 
throw  into  it  two  bay-leaves,  one  sliced  onion, 
three  pounds  of  Jerusalem  artichokes  washed, 
pared,  and  sliced,  and  half  a pound  of  bacon 
in  rashers.  Keep  these  well  stirred  m the 
boiling  butter  for  about  ten  minutes;  then 
add  to  thorn,  gradually,  one  pint  of  stock. 
Let  all  boil  up  together  until  tho  vegetables 
arc  thoroughly  cookod;  then  add  three  pints 
more  stock,  stir  it  woll,  add  pepper  and  salt 


to  taste,  press  it  through  a sieve,  and  add 
one  pint  of  boiling  milk.  Boil  five  minutes 
more,  and  serve  with  toasted  bread  cut  in  dice. 
Time  to  boil,  about  one  hour  and  a half. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pint.  Sufficient  for  six 
persons. 

Artichokes  Stewed  in  Gravy.— Strip 
off  the  leaves  from  the  artichokes,  remove  the 
chokes,  and  soak  them  in  lukewarm  water  for 
three  hours,  changing  the  water  three  or  four 
times.  Place  them  in  a saucepan  with  enough 
gravy  to  cover  them,  a table-spoonful  of  mush- 
room ketchup,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  a piece 
of  butter,  the  size  of  a walnut,  rolled  in  flour. 
Let  them  stew  gently  until  tender,  then  serve 
with  the  sauce  poured  over  them,  and  as  hot  as 
possible.  Time  to  stew,  half  an  hour.  Allow 
one  for  each  person.  Probable  cost,  2d.  to  4d. 
each. 

Artichokes,  Stuffed.  — Thoroughly 
wash  the  artichokes.  Boil  them  until  they 
are  nearly  tender,  drain  them,  remove  the 
middle  leaves  and  the  chokes,  and  lay  in  each  a 
little  good  forcemeat,  and  put  them  in  a mode- 
rate oven  until  the  meat  is  sufficiently  cooked. 
Make  a little  good  melted  butter  to  serve  with 
them.  Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour.  Allow 
one  for  each  person.  Probable  cost,  6d.  each. 

Ashantee  Pudding.— Shred  finely,  with 
a little  flour-,  half  a pound  of  suet ; mix  with  it 
an  equal  weight  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs, 
three  ounces  of  ground  rice,  a tea-spoonful  of 
baking-powder,  and  the  rind  of  a lemon,  finely 
chopped.  Stir  all  together;  then  add  three 
eggs,  and  if  it  is  too  stift,  a little  milk  may  be 
put  in.  Place  the  mixture  in  a well-oiled  basin : 
steam  it,  and  serve  hot,  with  melted  butter  and 
a little  sherry.  Time  to  steam,  two  hours. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Ashberry  Jelly.— This  fruit  is  not  often 
for  sale,  but  must  bo  gathered  from  the  Moun- 
tain Ash.  Wash  the  fruit  thoroughly,  and 
put  it  into  a preserving-pan  with  water  suf- 
ficient to  cover  it.  Let  it  simmer  gently  until 
the  water  is  red  and  has  a bitter  taste . 
then  strain  but  do  not  squeeze  the  fruit. 
Put  a pound  of  sugar  to  every  pint  of  liquor, 
and  boil  it  over  a good  fire  until  it  jellies.  Pour 
it  into  jars,  and  when  cold  cover  with  tissue 
paper  dipped  in  gum  water.  Tho  fruit  should 
be  gathered  when  it  is  red,  but  before  the  host 
has  touched  it.  It  should  be  placed  on  the 
tablo  with  venison.  Time  to  boil,  about  forty 
minutes. 


Asparagus,  Boiled. — Choose  bunches  of 
asparagus  which  have  tho  cut  fresh  and  the 
heads  straight.  If  the  cut  end  is  brown  and 
dry,  and  the  heads  bent  on  one  side,  the  as- 
paragus is  stale.  It  may  be  kept  a day  or  two 
with  tho  stalks  in  cold  water,  but  is  much  bettei 
fresh.  Scrape  off  tho  white  skin  from  the  lower 
end,  and  cut  the  stalks  of  equal  length.  Let 
them  lie  in  cold  water  until  it  is  time  to  cook 
them.  Put  a liandful  of  salt  into  a gallon  of 
wator ; and  lot  it  boil.  Tie  the  asparagus  in 
bundles  and  put  them  into  it.  _ 1 oast  a slice  ot 
broad  brown  on  each  side,  dip  it  in  the  water, 
and  lay  it  on  a dish.  When  the  asparagus  is 
sufficiently  cooked,  dish  it  on  tho  toast,  leaving 
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the  white  ends  outwards  each  way.  Send 
melted  butter  to  table  with  it.  Tune  to  cook, 
about  twenty  minutes.  Fresh  asparagus  cooks 
moro  quickly  than  stale.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Gil. 
a hundred.  Sufficient,  fifty  for  half  a dozen 
persons. 

Asparagus,  Fricasseed.  wash  a 
quarter  of  a hundred  heads  of  asparagus,  cut 
off  the  tender  portion,  and  lay  them  into 
cold  water  until  they  are  required.  Dram 
them,  and  chop  them  with  a young  lettuce,  hall 
a head  of  endive,  and  a small  onion.  Put  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  into  a sauce- 
pan, melt  it,  then  mix  with  it  smoothly  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  flour  and  half  a pint  ol 
stock.  Add  the  chopped  vegetables,  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  let  all  stew  gently  until  the  sauce 
is  thick  and  good.  Serve  hot.  dime  to  stew,  halt 
an  hour.  Probable  cost  for  this  quantity,  Is. 


Asparagus,  French.  Method  of 
Cooking. — Wash  and  boil  the  asparagus 
about  twenty  minutes ; then  drain  them,  and 
cut  off  the  heads  and  about  two  inches  of  the 
tender  part  of  the  stalks;  mince  them  small, 
and  mix  with  them  an  onion  also  chopped 
small.  Add  the  well-beaten  yolk  of  an  egg, 
salt  and  pepper.  Make  it  hot,  put  a slice  of 
toast  upon  it,  and  pour  a good  sauce  over  all, 
or  sippets  of  toasted  bread  may  be  placed  under 
it.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  per  hundred,  when 
fully  in  season.  Allow  half  a hundred  for  six 
persons. 

Asparagus  Heads  as  Peas. — Take 
off  about  two  inches  of  the  head-ends  of  the 
asparagus ; cut  them  into  pieces  about  the  size 
of  peas,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with 
some  cold  salt  and  water.  Let  them  boil  about 
ten  minutes ; then  take  them  out,  drain  them, 
melt  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  in  a 
saucepan,  and  place  them  in  it.  Shake  the 
saucepan  over  the  fire  for  a few  minutes ; then 
sprinkle  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour  over  it,  and 
a small  tea-cupful  of  boiling  water,  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste,  and  pour  over  the  asparagus  the 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  mixed  with  four-  table- 
spoonfuls  of  new  milk.  Lot  all  simmer  gently 
for  five  or  ten  minutes;  then  serve.  Time, 
half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  Allow  a 
hundred  for  a tureen  full.  Sufficient  for  five  or 
six  persons. 


Asparagus  Omelet. — Boil  in  the  usual 
way  twenty-five  heads  of  asparagus,  and  cut 
the  green  ends,  when  tender,  into  pieces  the 
size  of  peas.  Asparagus  that  has  been  pre- 
viously cooked  may  be  used  in  this  way,  first 
heating  it  in  a little  boiling  water.  Mix  with 
them  four  well-beaten  eggs,  and  add  a little 
pepper  and  salt.  Melt  a piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg  in  an  omelet  pan,  pour  in  the 
mixture,  stir  still  it  thickens,  fold  it  nicely  over, 
and  serve  with  sauce  and  vinegar.  Time  to 
fry,  six  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d.  Sufficient 
for  three  persons. 

Asparagus  Pudding.— Take  half  a 
hundred  young  asparagus,  and  cut  up  the  green 
part  into  piecos  as  small  as  peas.  Beat  a pieco 
of  butter  the  sizo  of  an  egg  to  a cream ; add  to 
it  a cupful  of  flour,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  finely- 
chopped  ham,  four  eggs  well  beaten,  the 


asparagus,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Mix 
all  well  together,  and  add  sufficient  milk  to 
make  it  into  a stiff  batter.  Put  it  into  a well- 
oiled  mould,  wrap  it  in  a floured  cloth,  and 
place  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water.  When 
sufficiently  cooked,  turn  it  on  a hot  dish,  and 
pour  good  melted  butter  round  it.  This  is  a 
very  nice  way  of  cooking  asparagus.  Time  to 
boil,  two  hours.  Probable  cost,  2s.  for  a pint 
mould,  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen  persons. 

Asparagus  Sauce.— Cut  the  green  ends 
off  a quarter  of  a hundred  of  asparagus,  and 
boil  them  in  salt  and  water  until  thej  are 
tender.  Drain  well,  make  a little  good  melted 
butter,  using  stock  instead  of  water,  putting 
with  it  a lump  of  sugar  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon.  Fry  the  asparagus  points  in  a little 
boiling  butter,  press  them  through  a sieve,  then 
add  them  to  the  melted  butter,  and  let  all  boil 
up  together.  If  the  colour  is  not  very  good,  a 
few  leaves  of  young  spinach  mixed  in  a mortar 
with  pounded  “sugar  will  improve  it.  Time  to 
boil  the  asparagus,  ten  minutes.  To  fry  it,  six 
or  seven.  Sufficient,  n quarter  of  a hundred  of 
asparagus  for  half  a pint  of  melted  butter. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  half  pint. 

Asparagus  Soup.  — Take  a hundred 
heads  of  asparagus.  Cut  away  the  hard,  tough 
part,  and  boil  the  rest  till  tender.  Drain  them, 
throw  half  into  cold  water  until  the  soup  is 
nearly  ready,  and  press  tho  other  half  through 
a fiair  sieve.  Stir  the  pressed  asparagus  into 
three  pints  of  stock,  winch  has  not  been  fla- 
voured with  any  other  vegetable.  Boil  it,  and 
add  salt,  pepper,  and  a small  lump  of  sugar.  . Cut 
the  remaining  heads  of  asparagus  into  pieces 
the  size  of  peas.  Put  them  into  the  soup 
for  a few  minutes  and  serve.  If  necessary, 
colour  with  a little  spinach  green.  Time,  about 
an  hour.  Probable  cost  of  asparagus,  2s.  6d.  a 
hundred  in  full  season.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
eight  persons. 

Asparagus  Soup  (another  way).— Take 
the  tops  from  half  a hundred  heads  of  asparagus, 
and  soak  them  in  water  for  some  time.  Then 
put  them  into  three  pints  of  nicely-flavoured 
stock  to  which  has  been  added  a cupful  of  new 
milk,  and  let  them  boil  for  ten  minutes.  If 
necessary,  colour  with  a little  spinach  green. 
Time  to  make,  one  hour.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
eight  persons.  Probable  cost,  6d.  per  pint. 

Asparagus  Soup,  AUemand. — Lay 

three  rashers  of  bacon  at  the  bottom  of  a sauce- 
pan. Place  on  them  four  pounds  of  lean  beef  cut 
into  pieces  and  rolled  in  flour.  Cover  the  pan 
closely,  and  put  it  over  a gentle  fire  to  draw 
out  the  gravy,  taking  care  it  does  not  bum. 
Pour  over  it  a breakfast-cupful  of  ale  and  three 
pints  of  water.  Let  it  simmer  gently  for  two 
hours.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  take  off  the  fat. 
Salt  and  pepper  should  be  added  according  to 
taste. 

Or,  boil  gently  for  two  hours  half  a pound 
of  frosli  moat  cut  small  and  rolled  in  flour, 
with  a cupful  of  ale  and  two  quarts  of  water. 
Let  tho  water  be  cold  at  first,  brought  to 
a boil,  then  drawn  on  ono  side,  and  simmered 
slowly  but  constantly.  A table-spoonful 
of  ground  rice  may  be  added,  if  not  quite 
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thick  enough.  Strain,  and  while  boiling  hot 
add  two  toa-spoonfuls  of  Liebig’s  extract  of 
moat.  Add  pepper,  and  a liberal  supply  of  salt. 
Then  chop  and  pound  together  a cabbage 
lettuce,  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  mint,  a tea- 
spoonful of  sorrol,  tho  same  of  marjoram,  five 
or  six  leaves  of  beetroot,  and  the  same  of 
spinach.  Put  them  into  the  liquid,  and  let  all 
boil  together.  Throw  in  a pint  of  asparagus 
tops,  cut  small,  and  boil  till  they  are  tender. 
Pour  hot  over  a French  roll.  Time,  three 
hours.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen  persons. 
Probable  cost,  from  lOd.  to  Is.  6d.  per  pint. 

Asparagus  Stewed  in  French  Rolls. 

. — Take  two  or  three  French  rolls,  cut  a piece 
off  the  top  straight,  so  that  it  can  be  fixed  on 
again,  and  scoop  out  all  the  crumb.  Make  a 
mixture  of  a pint  of  new  milk,  the  yolks  of  five 
eggs,  a little  salt,  pepper,  and  powdered  cinna- 
mon. Put  it  into  a saucepan  and  let  it  simmer 
gently,  stirring  constantly  until  it  thickens. 
Boil  a hundred  young  asparagus,  cut  about  two 
inches  from  the  tops,  and  chop  them  small, 
leaving  about  a dozen  and  a half  of  the  tops 
untouched.  Fill  the  hollow  rolls  with  the  hot 
mixture ; make  some  holes  in  the  lids  of  the 
rolls,  stick  the  green  ends  that  were  not  chopped 
into  them,  to  look  as  if  the  asparagus  were 
growing  through  the  rolls,  lay  the  tops  on,  and 
fry  in  boiling  oil  or  lard.  It  will  take  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes  to  boil  the  as- 
paragus. Probable  cost  of  asparagus,  2s.  6d.  a 
hundred,  when  in  full  season.  Sufficient  for 
six  persons. 

Aspic  Game  or  Poultry —Cut  up 
what  is  left  of  game  or  poultry  into  neat 
joints.  Pour  some  aspic  jelly  into  the  bottom 
of  a mould  which  has  been  soaked  in  cold 
water ; next  a layer  of  stars  or  diamonds  cut 
out  of  cold  boiled  white  of  egg;  a few  leaves 
of  parsley,  and  the  red  part  of  cold  boiled 
tongue  dotted  here  and  there.  Let  it  become 
nearly  stiff,  then  arrange  the  cold  game  or 
poultry,  taking  care  to  leave  room  for  the 
jelly  to  ran  in  between.  Fill  the  mould  with 
jelly,  which  should  be  cool  when  it  is  poured 
in.  When  quite  stiff,  turn  on  a mould  and 
garnish  with  parsley.  Time  to  stiffen,  about 
twelve  hours. 

Aspic  Jelly. — Put  a knuckle-bone  of 
veal,  a knuckle-bone  of  ham,  a calf's  foot,  four 
cloves  stuck  into  one  large  onion,  one  large 
carrot,  and  a bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  and  boil  gently  until  it  is 
reduced  rather  more  than  half.  Strain,  and 
put  it  aside  to  cool.  Very  carefully  remove 
every  particle  of  fat  or  sedimont,  and 
place  tho  jelly  in  a saucepan  with  a glass 
of  white  wine,  a table-spoonful  of  tarragon 
vinegar,  salt  and  peppor  to  taste, . and  the 
whites  of  two  eggs.  Keep  stirring  until 
it  nearly  boils,  which  may  be  known  by  its 
becoming  white,  then  draw  it  to  tho  sido  of  the 
fire,  and  simmer  gently  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Put  on  the  cover,  lot  it  stand  to  settle, 
and  strain  through  a jolly-bag  two  or  three 
times  if  nocessary,  until  it  is  quite  clear 
Put  it  into  a mould  which  has  been  soaked 
in  cold  water.  Time,  four  or  five  hours. 


Sufficient  for  two  and  a half  pints  of  jelly. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  Cd. 

Aspic  Jelly  (a  quick  way  of  making). 
— Take  a pint  of  nicely-flavoured,  clear  stock, 
put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a glass  of  white 
wine, and  adessort-spoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar. 
Put  a large  table-spoonful  of  gelatine  with  two 
of  water,  let  it  swell,  then  stir  it  in  with  the 
stock  till  is  dissolved ; add  the  whites  and 
crushed  shells  of  two  eggs,  draw  it  back,  and 
let  it  simmer  for  ten  minutes ; strain  through  a 
jelly -bag  till  clear,  and  pour  it  into  a mould  that 
has  been  soaked  in  cold  water.  Time  to  make, 
about  half  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a 
half  of  jelly.  Probable  cost,  lOd. 

Aspic  Jelly  for  Garnishing.— Take 

two  pints  of  nicely-flavoured  stock,  of  a 
clear  and  firm  jolly;  put  this  into  a saucepan 
with  a blade  of  mace,  a table-spoonful  of  tar- 
ragon vinegar,  and  a glass  of  sherry.  Let  it 
boil,  then  stir  into  it  an  ounce  of  the  best 
gelatine  which  has  been  soaked  in  a little  cold 
water.  When  again  cool  add  the  whisked 
whites  of  two  eggs,  let  it  boil,  then  draw 
it  on  one  side  to  settle,  strain  through  a jelly- 
bag  until  quite  clear,  and  pour  it  on  a dish 
which  has  been  standing  in  cold  water.  Cut 
it  into  dice  for  garnishing.  Time  to  make, 
about  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  two  and  a half 
pints  of  jelly.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  without 
the  wane. 

Asses’  Milk,  Artificial. — Boil  an  ounce 
of  pearl  barley  and  an  ounce  of  eringo  root  in 
a quart  of  water  until  it  is  reduced  one  half. 
Stir  into  it  half  an  ounce  of  gelatine  dissolved 
in  a little  water,  a pint  of  new  milk,  and  two 
lumps  of  sugar.  Time,  one  hour.  Sufficient 
for  one  quart.  Probable  cost,  8d. 

Asses’  Milk,  Artificial  (a  quick  way  of 
making). — Take  a tea-spoonful  of  prepared 
barley.  Mix  it  smoothly  with  a table-spoonful 
of  water,  and  stir  it  into  half  a pint  of  boiling 
water.  Put  with  it  a lump  of  sugar-candy. 
Let  it  simmer,  stirring  all  the  time,  for  five 
minutes.  Strain  it,  then  mix  with  it  half  a pint 
of  new  milk,  and  a well-beaten  new-laid  egg. 
This  is  a wholesome  and  agreeable  drink  for 
invalids.  Time  to  prepare,  ten  minutes.  Pro- 
bable cost,  3d.  Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a half. 

Athole  Cakes  (very  good). — Mix  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  finely-sifted  sugar,  with  half 
a pound  of  Maizena,  and  a heaped  tea-spoon- 
ful of  the  best  baking-powder.  Shred  finely 
the  thin  rind  of  a lemon  and  a small  piece  of 
candied  peel.  Stir  in  another  bowl  six  ounces 
of  butter  to  a cream,  mix  with  it  the  above 
ingredients,  and  last  of  all,  add  two  well-beaten 
eggs.  Well  oil  patty-pans,  put  a piece  about 
tho  size  of  a walnut  into  each,  and  bake  in  a 
good  oven  for  five  or  six  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  two  dozen  cakes. 

Aunt  Alice’s  Pudding— Place  a little 
jam  at  tho  bottom  of  a pie-dish.  Mix  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  bread-crumbs,  one  table- 
spoonful of  sugar,  a little  chopped  lemon- 
rind,  tho  juice  of  half  a lemon  with  two  eggs, 
and  a tea-cupful  of  milk.  Pour  it  over  the  jam, 
and  bake  in  a good  oven.  A very  nice  pudding 
may  be  made  by  substituting  pieces  of  stale 
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bread  for  the  bread-crumbs.  Soak  two  or  three 
pieces  in  the  milk,  beat  well  with  a fork,  and 
add  the  other  ingredients.  Time  to  bake, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons.  Probable  cost,  8d. 

Aunt  Edward’s  Christmas  Cake 

(Economical).— Blend  thoroughly  one  pound 
of  flour,  a pinch  of  salt,  one  heaped  tea-spoon- 
ful of  baking  powder,  two  ounces  of  butter, 
and  two  ounces  of  lard,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  sugar,  half  a pound  of  currants,  candied 
lemon-peel  and  spices  to  taste.  Mix  rather 
lightly  with  water.  Bake  in  a good  oven. 
Time  to  bake,  an  hour  and  a half.  Sufficient 
for  two  moderate-sized  cakes.  Probable  cost, 
9d.  for  this  quantity. 


PUDDING  MOULDS. 


Aunt  Elizabeth’s  Pudding.— Take  a 
breakfast-cupful  of  stale  bread,  and  pour  over 
it  a pint  of  milk.  Let  it  soak  for  half  an 
hour,  then  beat  it  well  with  a fork.  Next 
add  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut, 
a heaped  table-spoonful  of  sifted  sugar,  the 
grated  rind  of  a lemon,  and  the  yolks  of  two 
well-beaten  eggs.  Bake  in  a good  oven,  and 
when  sufficiently  cooked,  spread  a little  apple- 
jam  over  it,  and  pile  over  that  some  acid  ice. 
Return  it  to  the  oven  for  a few  minutes. 
Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
8d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Aunt  Mary’s  Pudding.— Well  butter 
a plain  mould,  and  stick  alternate  layers  of 
raisins  and  sliced  almonds  round  it.  Pour  a 
breakfast-cupful  of  warm  fresh  milk  over  a 
tea-cupful  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs.  Let 
them  soak  for  a little  while,  then  add  a small 
piece  of  butter,  a dessert-spoonful  of  sugar, 
a little  thinly-grated  lemon-rind,  and  two  eggs. 
Beat  all  well  togother,  pour  the  mixture  into 
the  mould,  cover  it  closely,  and  allow  it  to 
steam  for  throe  hours.  Probable  cost,  6d. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Aunt  Susie’s  Pudding — Beat  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter  to  a cream.  Stir  gradually 
into  it  two  tablo-spoonfuls  of  ground  rice,  and 
the  same  of  fine  flour,  sugar  to  taste,  the  thin 
rind  of  half  a lemon  choppod  small, 'two  ounces 
of  candied  orango  or  citron-peel,  a broakfast- 
cupful  of  now  milk,  and  two  woll-beaton  eggs. 
Flavour  with  a few  drops  of  ossenco  of  almonds, 
pour  the  mixture  into  a well-oiled  mould, 
tie  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it.  Turn  out,  and 
sorvo  with  sweot  sauce.  A little  brandy  will 
bo  an  improvement.  Time  to  boil,  two  hours. 
Probablo  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 


Aurelian  Cake. — Mix  half  a pound  of 
ground  rice  and  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  well 
together.  Add  to  them  the  well-whisked  yolks 
of  twelve  and  the  whites  of  seven  eggs,  with  a 
little  brandy  and  a few  drops  of  essence  of 
almonds.  Stir  the  whole  well  together . for 
quite  twenty  minutes.  Pour  the  mixture  into 
a well-oiled  mould,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 
Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  8d.  Sufficient  for  a medium-sized  mould. 

Aurora  Sauce. — Pound  the  spawn  of  a 
freshly -boiled  lobster  in  a mortar,  with  a piece 
of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  until  it  is  quite 
smooth,  and  season  liberally  with  cayenne  and 
salt.  Put  into  a saucepan  a breakfast-cupful  of 
good  white  sauce,  and  add  a table-spoonful  of 
lemon- juice.  Press  the  spawn  through  a fine 
sieve  into  the  sauce ; place  it  on  the  fire,  and. 
let  it  simmer  gently,  taking  care  to  lift  it  off 
the  fire  before  it  boils.  Sufficient  for  a pair  of 
soles.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Time  to  simmer, 
two  minutes. 

If  the  spawn  is  not  at  hand,  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs  may  be  boiled  quite  hard,  pressed 
through  a colander,  and  substituted  for  it. 


JUNG  DISH  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  MEAT. 


Australian  Meat.— The  persistently  high 
price  of  butcher’ s meat  having  greatly  increased 
the  demand  for,  and  turned  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  beef,  mutton,  and  other  meats 
imported  from  Australia  and  South  America, 
we  propose  to  give  a few  recipes  for  Preserved 
Meat  Cookery.  As  the  appearance  of  this 
meat  is  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  it,  it 
should,  when  used  cold,  be  served  in  the  New 
Patent  Ring  Dish,  the  use  of  which  is  suffi- 
ciently explained  in  the  above  illustration,  and 
in  which  the  meat  can  be  carved  most  con- 
veniently. 

Australian  Beef  (a  la  Mode). — Take 
two  pounds  of  Australian  beef,  cut  into  pieces 
about  the  size  of  a walnut,  and  roll  in  flour. 
Melt  the  dripping  which  is  with  it  in  the  tin, 
and  mix  with  it  very  smoothly  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  ground  rice,  and  one  pint  and  a 
half  of  nicely-flavoured  stock.  Add  two  bay- 
leavos,  seven  black  peppercorns,  a salt-spoonful 
of  salt,  a dossort-spoonf  ul  of  mushroom  ketchup, 
and  an  onion  with  four  cloves  stuck  in  it.  Let 
all  boil  up  togothor;  thon  simmer  gently  for 
twonty  minutes.  Strain  tho  liquid,  roturn  it 
to  tho  saucopan,  and  colour  it  with  a little 
browning;  or  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  put 
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two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar  into  an  iron 
spoon,  and  melt  thorn  over  the  tiro  until  the 
sugar  is  a dark  brown — not  hlaclc.  Dissolve 
this  in  a little  boiling  water,  and  add  it  to  the 
trravy  which  ought  to  be  a rich  brown  colour 
and  as  thick  as  cream.  Put  in  the  pieces  of 
meat,  let  them  simmer  for  three  or  four  minutes, 
and  servo  on  a hot  dish.  Time,  one  houi. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  four 


persons. 

Australian  Beef,  Cold.— The  bull’s- 
head  knife  is  the  best  for  opening  the  tins  of 
Australian  meat.  Make  a hole  with  the  sharp 
point  about  half  an  inch  from  the  top.  Put  tho 
sharp  end  of  tho  knife  into  the  hole  and  woik 
round  until  the  top  of  the  tin  is  taken  com- 
pletely off.  Turn  the  meat  out  firm  into  the 
dish.  Remove  every  particle  of  dripping  and. 
jelly,  and  serve  with  salad,  pickles,  and  mashed 
potatoes.  The  chipping  may  be  clarified,  and 
used  for  frying  or  making  plain  pastry , and  the 
jelly  is  a valuable  addition  to  stock  or  beef -tea. 
Sufficient,  one  two-pound  tin  for  four  persons. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  to  Is.  4d. 

Australian  Beef  Collops.— Mince ; finely 
one  pound  of  Australian  beef.  Place  a piece  ox 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg  in  a saucepan,  and 
when  melted  fry  in  it  one  onion  chopped  small 
till  it  is  lightly  browned.  Then  add  a cupful  oi 
nicely-flavoured  stock,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste,  and  the  minco.  Let  all  simmer 
together  a minute,  then  serve  in  a hot  dish 
with  sippets  of  toast.  Probable  cost,  Is.  bui- 
ficicnt  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Australian  Beef,  Curried.— Melt  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a large  egg  m a 
saucepan,  and  place  in  it  half  a Spanish  onion, 
sliced.  Fry  it  to  a light  brown;  then  add  a 
sour  apple,  finely  minced,  and  a cupful  of 
nicely-flavoured  stock.  Work  in  very  smoothly 
a table-spoonful  of  curry  paste.  Let  all  boil 
together,  stirring  all  the  time,  for  three  or 
four  minutes,  press  the  sauce  through  a sieve, 
and  add  square  pieces  of  Australian  _ beef 
dredged  with  flour.  Simmer  five  minutes 
longer,  during  which  time  tho  meat  must 
be  covered  with  the  gravy.  Serve  with  a 
border  of  boiled  rice  round  the  dish,  and  the 
meat  and  gravy  in  tho  middle.  Time  to  pre- 
pare, ten  minutes.  Allow  the  contents  of 
a two-pound  tin  for  six  people.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  Sd. 


Australian  Beef  Mould.— Prepare  ono 
pound  of  beef  in  the  same  way  as  for  rissoles, 
omitting  the  egg  and  bread-crumbs  lut  it 
into  a well-oiled  mould,  tie  it  m a cloth,  and 
steam  it  for  an  hour.  Turn  out  on  a hot  dish, 
and  pour  good  gravy  round  it.  Probable  cost, 
lOd.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 


Australian  Beef  Pio.-Cut  the  meat 
into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a walnut  and 
lay  them  in  a pie-dish,  with  popper,  salt,  and  a 
little  nicely-flavoured  stock.  Cover  the  whole 
with  mashed  potatoos  about  an  inch  and  a halt 
in  thickness,  and  brown  in  a good  oven.  1 imc 
to  brown,  twenty  minutes.  A pie  made  with 
two  pounds  of  meat  is  sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6(1. 


Australian  Beef  Pie  (another  wayV— 
Stew  a pound  of  fresh  meat  until  tender.  Place 
it  in  a pie-dish  with  the  gravy  in  which  it  was 
stewed,  a pound  of  Australian  beef,  and  the 
contents  of  a tin  of  oysters.  Place  them  in 
layers,  cover  with  a light  crust,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour.  Suf- 
ficient for  five  or  six  persons.  Probable  cost, 
2s.  4d. 

Australian  Beef  Bissoles.  — Mince 
finely  one  pound,  of  Australian,  beef  and  naif  a 
pound  of  bread-crumbs.  Mix  thoroughly  with 
it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  dripping,  a little  salt, 
a rather  plentiful  supply  of  pepper,  and  one 
egg  well  beaten.  Roll  into  pats,  dip.  them  in. 
egg  and  bread,  and  fry  in  boiling  oil  or  lard, 
until  they  are  nicely  browned.  Serve  in  a dish 
with  a little  good  gravy  round  them.  Time  to 
fry,  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Suf- 
ficient for  four  persons. 

Australian  Beef,  Roast.  Take  off 
the  fat  and  gravy,  tie  the  solid  meat  irom  a 
four-pound  tin  tightly  together  with  tapes, 
flour  it  well,  and  hang  it  before  a brisk  fire 
for  half  an  hour,  hasting  it  well  with  the  fat 
and  gravy  which  was  taken  from  it.  Pour  oft 
the  dripping,  and  make  gravy  in  the  usual  way. 
Sufficient  for  six  persons.  Probable  cost,  2s.  4d. 

Australian  Beef  and  Jelly.  , 

tion  calf’s  head.)— Soak  an  ounce  of  the  best 
gelatine  in  half  a pint  of  cold  water  for  twenty 
minutes.  Add  to  this  half  a pint  of  nice  y - 
flavoured  stock,  a dessert-spoonful  of  tarragon 
vinegar  and  a glass  of  white  wine.  Put  it  on 
the  fire,  stir  it  until  the  gelatine  is  dissolved, 
and  clear  off  with  white  of  egg  {see  Aspic 
Jelly).  Place  a little  of  the  jelly  at  the  bottom 
of  a damp  moxdd.  Let  it  set,  then  cut  tv  o 
hard-boiled,  eggs  into  rings,  diamonds,  or  any 
ornamental  devices ; place  them  on  the  jelly, 
and  nearly  fill  the  moxdd  with  pieces  ox 
Australian  beef  or  mutton.  Do  not  pack  it 
tightly,  hut  leave  space  for  the  jelly  to  run  in 
between.  Sprinkle  a little  chopped  parsley 
over  it,  then  fill  up  the  mould  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  jelly.  Turn  it  out  when  col  . 
This  is  a nice  breakfast  or  supper  dish.  Time, 
five  or  six  hours. 

Australian  Beef  and  Macaroni.— 

Put  four  ounces  of  macaroni  into  sufficient 
boiling  water,  and  let  it  stow  until  tender. 
Mince  finely  two  pounds  of  Australian  beet, 
flavour  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a little  powdered 
cinnamon.  Make  it  quite  hot,  moistening  i 
with  a cupful  of  nicely-flavoured  stock;  lay 
it  on  a round  of  toast,  with  tho  macaroni  oxer 
it,  and  sexwe  with  hot  mashed  potatoes,  f11)1.0 
to  boil  tho  macaroni,  one  hour  and  a halt. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Australian  Beef  and  Mushrooms 

(delicious). -Take  half  a pint  of  mushroom 
buttons,  pare  them,  cut  the  ends  oft  t c 
stalks,  and  place  them  in  cold  water.  Melt  a 
pioce  of  butter  in  a stnwpan,  put  the  mush- 
rooms into  it,  with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  an  ^ 
tho  juice  of  a lemon.  Let  them  simmer  gent  > 
until  tender  ; then  add  a cupful  of  mceli  - 
flavoured  stock,  and  put  with  them  one  pound 
of  Australian  beef,  cut  into  square  pieces  about 
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the  size  of  a walnut,  and  thickly  dredged  with 
flour.  Let  it  simmer  slowly,  being  careful  that 
it  does  not  burn,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible, 
with  sippets  round  the  dish.  Time  to  stew 
the  mushrooms,  twenty-five  minutes ; with  the 
meat,  four  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Australian  Haricot  Beef.— Put  a pint 
of  haricot  beans  into  sufficient  cold  water  to 
cover  them,  and  let  them  soak  until  the  next 
day.  Drain  them,  and  boil  them  in  two 
quarts  of  water  for  a couple  of  hours ; then 
pour  the  water  from  them,  and  place  them  by 
the  side  of  the  fire,  wdth  the  lid  of  the  saucepan 
off,  to  dry.  Shake  in  with  them  a lump  of 
butter,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Put  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  into  a sauce- 
pan, let  it  melt,  then  fry  in  it  two  onions 
thinly  sliced  until  nicely  and  lightly  browned . 
Work  in  very  smoothly  a table-spoonful  of 
ground  rice,  a breakfast-cupful  of  good  stock, 
one  scraped  carrot,  one  turnip  chopped  small, 
one  table-spoonful  of  Harvey’s  sauce,  a wine- 
glassful  of  port  wine,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  Let  all  simmer  gently  for  half  an 
hour.  Take  one  pound  of  nice  square  pieces  of 
Australian  beef,  dredge  them  with  flour,  and 
put  them  into  the  gravy  for  a few  minutes. 
Put  the  hot  haricot  beans  round  the  dish,  the 
beef  and  gravy  in  the  middle,  and  serve.  Time, 
forty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.,  without 
the  "wine.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Australian  Irish.  Stew.— Simmer  three 
large  onions  in  a pint  and  a half  of  nicely- 
flavoured  stock  until  nearly  tender ; add  pepper 
and  salt,  then  put  with  them  two  dozen  large 
potatoes.  Let  these  stew  softly  until  nearly 
cooked,  when  the  contents  of  a two-pound  tin 
of  Australian  mutton,  cut  into  square  pieces, 
may  be  added.  Let  it  simmer  five  minutes 
longer,  and  serve  on  a hot  dish.  Time,  alto- 
gether about  one  hour  and  a half.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons.  Probable  cost,  2s. 

Australian  Meat  and  Tomatoes. — 

Scald  a dozen  tomatoes  and  place  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  a little  salt  and  three  ounces  of 
butter.  Let  them  stew  very  gently  till  tender. 
Then  heat  the  contents  of  a two-pound  tin  of 
Australian  beef.  Place  it  on  a hot  dish,  and 
the  tomatoes  round  it,  and  serve  with  mashed 
potatoes.  Probable  cost,  2s.  4d.  Sufficient  for 
four  persons.  Time  to  stew  the  tomatoes,  half 
an  hour ; to  warm  the  meat,  ten  minutes. 

Australian  Mutton.— Nearly  all  the 
recipes  which  have  been  given  for  Australian 
beef  will  apply  to  Australian  mutton. 

Australian  Mutton,  Boiled,  and 
Caper  Sauce.— Make  half  a pint  of  caper 
sauce.  Take  tho  top  off  a tin  of  mutton, 
and  place  it  in  a saucepan  with  boiling 
water,  but  do  not  let  the  water  bo  high 
enough  for  any  to  enter  tho  tin.  Lot  it  become 
thoroughly  heated,  then  turn  it  on  a dish,  and 
servo  it  with  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  and 
the  sauce.  Time,  quarter  of  an  hour  to  heat 
tho  mutton.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Australian  Mutton  and  Stewed 
Carrots.— Scrapo  half  a dozen  carrots,  boil 


them  until  tender,  drain  and  chop  them  into 
small  pieces.  Melt  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of 
an  egg  in  a saucepan,  stir  smoothly  into  it  a 
table-spoonful  of  flour ; add  a cupful  of  milk,  a 
table-spoonful  of  boiled  and  chopped  parsley, 
the  carrots,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  salt,  and 
pepper.  Let  all  simmer  together  for  a few 
minutes.  Put  in  one  pound  of  mutton,  let  it 
get  hot,  then  serve  in  a hot  dish.  Time,  half 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for 
three  persons. 

Australian  Potted  Meat.— Mince  very 
finely  the  lean  part  of  the  meat,  remove  the 
skinny  parts,  and  flavour  rather  highly  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  a little  powdered  allspice. 
Pound  it  in  a mortar,  adding  from  time  to  timo 
a little  oiled  butter,  until  it  is  quite  smooth. 
Press  it  into  pots,  and  pour  a little  clarified 
butter  over  the  top  of  each  pot.  Time  to  pre- 
pare, twenty  minutes.  Allow  one  pound  for 
five  persons.  Probable  cost,  9d. 

Austrian  Pudding.— Mix  one  pound  of 
flour  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  finely-shred 
suet.  Add  a pinch  of  salt,  a heaped  tea- 
spoonful of  baking-powder,  a table- spoonful  of 
chopped  lemon-rind,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
moist  sugar.  Mix  a large  breakfast-cupful  of 
lukewarm  milk  with  a cupful  of  good  treacle ; 
stir  it  into  the  flour,  pour  all  into  a well-oiled 
mould,  and  tie  it  in  a floured  cloth.  Serve  with 
sweet  sauce.  Time  to  boil,  three  hours. 
Sufficient  for  six  persons.  Probable  cost,  8d. 

Austrian  Puffs. — Pound  three  ounces  of 
almonds  in  a mortar,  with  a little  rose-water. 
When  reduced  to  a paste,  add  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  finely-sifted  sugar,  three  ounces  of 
butter  melted,  but  not  hot,  three  table-spoonfuls 
of  flour,  and  a cupful  of  new  milk  or  cream. 
Beat  all  thoroughly  together,  well  oil  the  patty- 
pans, and  half  fill  them.  Bake  in  a moderate 
oven.  Time  to  bake,  twenty  minutes.  Pro- 
bable cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  a dozen  puffs. 


B 

Baba  with  Raisins. — Mix  half  an  ounce 
of  German  yeast  and  four  ounces  of  sifted  flour 
with  warm  water  to  a soft  dough,  and  put  it 
near  the  fire  to  rise.  Rub  twelve  ounces  of 
butter  into  twelve  ounces  of  flour,  work  it  into 
a smooth  paste  with  eight  well-beaten  eggs, 
one  ounce  of  pounded  sugar,  and  a little  salt. 
When  the  paste  is  ready  and  the  sponge  suffi- 
ciently risen,  blend  them  well  together  and  mix 
in  two  ounces  of  finely -minced  candied  citron- 
peel,  two  ounces  of  well-dried  currants,  and  three 
ounces  of  stoned  raisins.  Butter  a mould — fill 
it  about  half  full,  and  allow  it  to  rise  until  it  is 
nearly  at  tho  top,  when  it  may  be  baked  at  once 
in  a moderate  oven.  Timo  to  bake,  one  hour 
and  a half.  Probable  cost,  2s.  4d.  Sufficient 
for  a three-pint  mould. 

Bachelor’s  Beef  {see  Beef,  Bachelor’s). 

Bachelor’s  Broiler. — This  pan,  which 
was  intended  by  the  inventor,  Captain 
Warren,  for  tho  use  of  bachelors  who  aro 
occasionally  compelled  to  cook  their  own  meat, 
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w not  only  admirably  adaptod  for  its  special  pur- 
pose but  may  also  bo  used  with  advantage  in 
domestic  cookery.  In  appearance  it  rosemblcs 
a sort  of  double  saute  pan,  one  part  of  which 
acts  as  a lid  to  the  othor.  Tho  inside  is  fluted, 
so  that  there  is  little  danger  of  the  meat  sticking 
to  the  bottom,  and  as  there  is  a handle  to  each 
part,  and  the  two  can  bo  fixed  securely  together, 
the  'meat  can  bo  turned  to  either  side  without 
its  being  necessary  to  remove  the  lid,  and  so 
allow  the  heat  to  escape.  The  advantages  which 
may  be  gained  from  using  this  pan  are  obvious. 
There  is  little  danger  that  the  meat  will  either 
lie  burned  or  smoked,  and  the  closely-fitting  lid 
so  economises  the  heat  that  even  with  a mode- 
rate amount  of  fuel  despatch  is  easily  attained. 
Chops,  steaks,  omelets,  and  fish  may  all  be 
cooked  in  this  pan.  Price  3s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d. 

Bachelor’s  Pudding.— Beat  up  three 
eggs  and  add  them,  with  a flavouring  of  essence 
of  lemon  and  grated  nutmeg,  to  four  ounces 
each  of  finely-minced  apples,  currants,  grated 
bread-crumbs,  and  two  ounces  of  sugar.  Mix 
thoroughly  and  boil  in  a buttered  mould  for 
three  hours.  Probable  cost,  9d.  Sufficient  for 
four  persons. 

Bacon,  Boiled— Put  the  piece  of  bacon  to 
be  boiled  into  the  pot  with  sufficient  cold  water 
to  cover  it.  Allow  it  very  gradually  to  come  to 
a boil,  removing  all  scum  as  it  arises,  and  draw 
it  aside  to  simmer  Until  thoroughly  done ; then 
pull  off  the  skin  and  serve  with  bread-crumbs 
over  the  top.  Time  to  boil  two  pounds,  one 
hour  and  a half ; half  an  hour  for  each  addi- 
tional pound. 

Bacon,  Boiled,  To  Warm. — Many 
people  think  that  bacon  once  boiled  must  be 
eaten  cold,  but  the  following  mode  will  show 
that  it  is  easy  to  make  it  an  agreeable  and  also 
an  economical  breakfast  dish.  Cut  it  into  thin 
slices,  sprinkle  each  slice  with  fine  bread-crumbs, 
with  which  a very  little  cayenne  has  been  mixed, 
and  toast  quickly  before  the  fire.  A common 
wire  toaster  that  can  be  turned  without  dis- 
placing the  bacon  answers  best. 

Bacon  Broiled.— Cut  streaked  bacon  into 
thin  slices  and  lay  them  on  a gridiron  over  the 
fire ; turn  repeatedly  until  of  a light  brown 
colour,  and  serve  hot.  Time  to  broil,  three  to 
four  minutes.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  to  Is.  per 
pound. 

Bacon  Cheeks,  To  Pickle.— To  about 
sixteen  pounds  of  meat,  take  of  salt  and  sugar 
each  ono  pound,  and  ono  ounce  of  saltpetre 
thoroughly  blended  together;  sprinkle  the 
cheeks  well  with  salt,  let  them  lio  till  next  day, 
then  drain  well,  and  rub  in  tho  above  ingre- 
dients. Turn  and  rub  often,  and  in  three 
weeks  or  a month,  or  less,  they  will  be  fit  for 
use.  Probable  cost  of  pickle,  4£d. 

Bacon  Sauce.  — Make  a mixture  of  a 
spoonful  of  flour  and  a little  water;  add  to  it 
vinegar  and  water  in  equal  pads  one  tea- 
cupful), and  the  yolks  of  three  oggs  well  beaten. 
Out  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rather  fat  bacon 
into  pieces  the  size  of  large  peas,  and  fry  thorn 
in  a stew  pan  till  thoy  are  of  a pale  brown 
colour.  Add  salt  and  popper  to  taste,  pour  the 
mixturo  over  them,  and  stir  till  thick.  As  this 


sauce  is  to  be  used  cold  allow  for  it,  and  do  not 
make  it  too  thick  to  pour.  Probable  cost,  Cd. 

Bacon,  Toasted.— Take  thin  slices  of 
bacon,  place  them  on  the  pins  of  an  ordinary 
toaster;  turn  as  required.  They  are  more 
delicate  if  hold  on  a fork  before  the  fire,  and 
if  placed  between  the  common  wire  toasters  they 
can  be  easily  turned  when  one  side  is  browned. 
•Fat  bacon  should  be  cut  tolerably  thick  for 
toasting  or  grilling,  lean  bacon  somewhat 
thinner.  Serve  on  a hot  dish.  Probable  cost, 
lOd.  to  Is.  per  pound. 

Bacon,  To  Cure  and  Keep  free  from 
Rust  (Cobbett’s  Recipe). — William  Cobbett, 
in  his  Rural  Economy , gives  the  following  method 
of  curing  bacon.  Practical  persons  highly  re- 
commend it:— Take  two  sides  or  flitches  of 
bacon,  rub  the  insides  with  salt,  then  place  one 
on  the  other,  the  flesh-side  uppermost,  in  a 
salting-trough  which  has  a gutter  round  its 
edges  to  drain  away  the  brine ; for  to  have 
sweet  and  fine  bacon  the  flitches  must  not  be 
sopping  in  brine,  which  gives  it  the  objection- 
able taste  that  barrel  and  sea-pork  have.  Every 
one  knows  how  different  is  the  taste  of  fresh  dr} 
salt  from  that  of  salt  in  a dissolved  state ; there- 
fore, change  the  salt  often— once  in  four  or  five 
days— let  it  melt  and  sink  in,  but  not  lie  too  long ; 
change  the  flitches  every  ten  days ; put  that  at 
bottom  which  was  first  on  the  top.  This  mode 
will  cost  a great  deal  more  in  salt  than  the  sop- 
ping mode,  but  without  it  the  bacon  will  not  be 
so  sweet  and  fine,  nor  keep  so  well.  The  time 
required  in  making  the  flitches  sufficiently  salt 
depends  on  circumstances.  It  takes  a longer 
time  for  a thick  than  a thin  flitch,  and  longer  in 
dry  than  in  damp  weather,  or  in  a dry  than  in 
a damp  place;  but  for  the  flitches  of  a hog  of 
seven  or  eight  stones,  in  weather  not  very  dry 
or  damp,  about  six  weeks  may  do ; and  as  the 
flitches  should  be  fat,  it  receives  little  injury 
from  over  salting. 

Bacon,  To  Cut  up  a Pig  for— I*  a 

pig  of  fair  size,  the  chine,  which  is  excellent  tor 
roasting  or  boiling,  is  cut  from  between  the  sides 
or  flitches  as  shown  in  the  diagram ; but  if  the 
pig  is  small  the  flitches  should  be  divided  down 


SECTIONAL  DIAOBAM  OF  BACON  PIO. 

a The  Chine.  b The  Head.  c The  Leg. 


l)  The  Flitch. 


e The  Shoulder. 


tho  chine.  Tho  shoulders  may  bo  left  attached 
to  the  sides,  or  separated  according  to  the  size 
of  the  pig.  The  logs  are  made  into  hams,  and 
tho  sides  form  what  is  bacon  proper.  Tho  head 
or  cheek  is  either  boiled,  collared,  or  pickled. 
Tho  inner  fat  is  melted  for  lard ; and  the  pieces 
cut  off  in  trimming  the  joints  are  usod  for 
sausages,  pios,  brawn,  and  other  purposes  (•«$ 
Brawn,  Ham,  Lard,  Big’s  Cheek,  <Vc.,  Pork). 
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Bacon  To  Smoke— Bacon  and  hams 
may  be  smoked  at  homo  by  being  hung  up  in 
the  chimney  of  a fire  in  which  wood  only  is 
burnt.  Fir  or  deal  must  not  bo  used.  The  best 
is  oak,  and  its  sawdust,  if  it  can  bo  procured. 
Hut  the  operation  is  best — because  more  slowly 
md  uniformly— performed  in  buildings  specially 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  Westphalian 
hams,  principally  cured  at  Hamburg,  are  smoked 
in  extensive  chambers  in  the  upper  storeys  of 
hio-h  buildings.  The  smoke  is  conveyed  to  these 
rooms  through  tubes  from  fires  in  the  cellar. 
The  vapour  is  condensed  and  the  heat  absorbed ; 
so  that  the  smoke,  when  it  reaches  the  meat,  is 
dry  and  cool,  and  communicates  a flavour  far 
superior  to  that  obtained  by  the  common 
method. 


Bacon  and  Beans.— Pat  two  pounds  of 
good  tender  bacon  into  a pan  with  cold  water, 
nearly  full.  When  it  has  boiled  over  one  hour 
add  a quart  of  shelled  broad  beans,  and  boil  till 
tender.  Take  ofll  the  skin  from  the  bacon, 
sprinkle  bread-crumbs  over  the  top  of  it,  and 
serve  with  the  beans  under,  and  fried  parsley  as 
a garnish  round  the  dish.  Smoked  bacon  should 
be  dressed'  separately  and  placed  on  the  beans 
when  ready.  Probable  cost  of  bacon,  lOd. 
to  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Bacon  and  Beans  (another  way).  — 
Windsor,  or  broad  beans,  are  rather  indigestible 
if  old.  Throw  some  young  beans,  freshly  shelled, 
into  boiling  water  with  a little  salt.  When 
the  skin  begins  to  shrivel  drain  them  through 
a colander,  and  serve  with  parsley  and 
butter.  When  the  beans  are  old  the  out- 
side ski  ns  will  come  off  easily  if  boiled  for 
half  an  hour.  The  bacon  should  bo  boiled 
separately  ( see  Boiled  Bacon),  and  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  beans.  Time  to  boil  the  beans,  fif- 
teen to  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  6d.  to 
8d.  per  peck. 


Bacon  and  Bread  Pricadelle.— Lay 

half  a pound  of  bacon  in  rashers  between  slices 
of  crumb  of  bread  of  the  same  sine,  press  them 
together  and  dip  them  into  a batter  of  egg, 
milk,  and  flour,  and  fry  them  from  eight  to 
ten  minutes  over  a moderate  fire.  Garnish 
with  parsley  or  serve  with  a sharp  sauce.  Pro- 
bable cost,  8d.  or  9d.  Sufficient  Jor  two  or 
three  persons. 


Bacon  and  Calf’s  Liver. — The  most 
economical  way  to  prepare  this  is  to  fry  the 
bacon  first  and  make  the  fat  servo  for  the  liver, 
which,  as  well  as  the  bacon,  should  bo  cut  into 
thin  slices.  Fry  the  bacon,  and  romove  it  as 
soon  as  it  is  dono  enough  to  a hot  dish  before 
the  fire;  flour  and  pepper  tho  livor,  and  place 
it  in  the  pan;  turn  frequently  until  dono, 
then  place  a slice  of  bacon  on  each  slice  of 
liver.  Make  a gravy  by  pouring  off  the 
fat  and  dredging  a little  flour  into  tho 
pan,  pour  in  enough  water  to  supply  the 
quantity  of  gravy  desired,  add  a tablo-spoonful 
of  lemon-juice,  boil  and  pour  upon  tho  dish, 
(famish  with  forcemeat  or  slices  of  lemon. 
Time,  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  Cost,  bacon,  Is. 
'lv<;r,  lOd.  per  pound. 


Bacon  and  Eggs.  — Place  niccly-cut 
slices  of  streaked  bacon,  from  which  the  rind  has 
been  cut  off  to  prevent  it  from  curling  up,  into  a 
cold  pan  over  a slow  fire ; turn  frequently  and 
serve  with  eggs,  which  may  be  poached  or  fried, 
and  laid  on  the  bacon.  Time,  three  or  four 
minutes.  Bacon,  Is.  per  pound. 

Bacon  and  Eggs,  or  Ham  or  Sausage 
and  Eggs. — This  may  be  called  a “ country 
dish.”  In  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  it  is  the 
standing  one  when  all  others  fail.  A nice  dish 
of  bacon  and  eggs  is  to  be  had  at  every  way- 
side  house.  It  too  often  happens  that  this  very 
plain  repast  is  indifferently  cooked.  When  the 
bacon  or  ham  is  fried  see  that  the  fat  be  quite 
free  from  burn  before  the  eggs  are  slipped  into 
it ; baste  them  with  the  fat,  trim  them  and 
drain  the  grease  before  dishing.  Sausages  should 
be  slowly  dressed,  or  they  are  apt  to  burst,  and 
so  spoil  the  appearance  of  a savoury  meal. 
Serve  with  mashed  potatoes  round  the  dish. 
Time,  about  five  minutes.  Probable  cost  of 
bacon,  lOd.  to  Is.  per  pound;  sausages,  lOd. 
per  pound. 

Bacon  or  Ham  Omelet. — Beat  six 
eggs,  and  add  a small  tea-spoonful  of  flour  mixed 
with  a table-spoonful  of  milk  or  water,  and 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Mince  half  a pound 
of  cold  boiled  bacon  or  ham,  and  stir  it  in  with 
the  egg.  Dissolve  a good  piece  of  butter  or  fat 
in  the  omelet-pan  and  pour  in  the  omelet. 


OMELET-PAN. 


Shake  the  pan  while  dressing.  In  three  or  four 
minutes  the  sides  may  be  folded  over,  and  the 
omelet  turned  out  on  a hot  dish,  or  taken  up 
with  a flat  spoon.  Some  cooks  prefer  to  put  the 
bacon  or  ham  in  the  middle  and  fold  the  sides 
over  it.  This  kind  of  omelet  may  be  made 
with  a variety  of  ingredients : cold  meat,  kid- 
ne/,  green-peas,  asparagus  tops,  small  mush- 
rooms, oysters,  and  lobster.  Time,  from  three 
to  four  minutes.  Probable  cost,  about  Is. 
with  bacon.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  per- 
sons. 

Bacon  or  Ham,  To  Cure  (Devon- 
shire way) . — Draw  away  all  the  slime  and 
blood  from  two  hams  by  rubbing  them  well 
with  salt  for  two  days  beforo  they  are  put  into 
tho  pickle.  Drain  them,  lay  them  in  a pan,  and 
pour  over  them  boiling  hot  the  following  in- 
gredients ; — two  pounds  of  treacle,  two  ounces  of 
saltpetre,  one  pound  of  common  salt,  and  one 
pint  of  good  vinegar ; turn  and  baste  them 
every  day  for  a month,  thon  drain  and  smoke. 
Time  to  salt,  ono  month.  Probable  cost  of 
pickle,  Is.  Sufficient  for  a ham  of  sixteen  pounds 
weight. 

Bacon  or  Ham,  To  Cure  (Wiltshire 
way). — The  excellence  of  bacon  depends  to 
a great  degree  upon  tho  care  with  v fiich 
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the  meat  is  drained  from  blood  and  slime  before 
it  is  salted.  The  amount  of  salt  used  is  not  so 
important  if  this  bo  well  attended  to,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  Wiltshire  mode.  The  quantity 
of  salt  for  a whole  pig  is  one  pound  and  a half 
of  bay  salt,  and  one  pound  of  common  salt  to  six 
ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  one  pound  and  a half 
of  the  coarsest  brown  sugar  or  treacle.  Strew 
common  salt  over  tho  bacon,  and  let  it  drain  a 
day  and  night.  Powder  the  bay  salt  and  salt- 
petre, and  mix  them  thoroughly  with  the  other 
salt  and  sugar.  When  well  blended,  rub  each 
piece  of  bacon  and  lay  them  together  in  a 
trough.  Turn  every  alternate  day  for  a month. 
Smoke  nine  days.  Sufficient  for  the  flitches  of 
one  pig  of  ten  or  twelve  stones. 

Bain  Marie  Pan. — The  Bain  Marie  is  a 
shallow  vessel  generally  made  of  copper,  which 
is  used  for  keeping  sauces,  stews,  &c.,  hot  when 
they  are  already  sufficiently  cooked,  and  it  is 
not  convenient  that  they  should  be  immediately 
served.  It  will  be  found  most  valuable  in  those 
families  where  regularity  and  punctuality  in 
meals  cannot  be  depended  upon,  as  it  affords 
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the  best  means  of  keeping  dishes  hot  without 
destroying  their  flavour  or  burning  them.  When 
it  is  to  be  used  the  Bain  Marie  should  be  filled 
with  boiling  water,  and  the  pans  containing  the 
sauces  or  entrees  should  be  put  into  it  closely 
covered.  It  should  then  be  put  upon  a hot 
plate  or  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  to  keep  up  the 
heat  of  the  water  without  allowing  it  to  boil, 
and  should  there  remain  until  the  dishes  are 
wanted.  Tho  principle  of  the  Bain  Marie  may  be 
adopted  for  keeping  sauces  and  gravies  warm 
when  a proper  pan  is  not  at  hand.  Instead  of  re- 
taining the  compounds  slowly  simmering  by  the 
side  of  the  fire  in  the  pan  in  which  it  was  made, 
by  which  means  it  would  in  all  probability  be 
either  smoked,  burnt,  or  rendored  flavourless,  put 
it  into  a basin  or  jar,  cover  it  closely  and  place 
it  in  a pan  of  boiling  water.  If  the  water  is 
allowed  to  boil  the  sauco  or  gravy  will  becomo 
too  thick.  Price  of  the  Bain  Marie : Block  tin, 
with  copper  pan,  soup  pot,  and  glaze  pot  stow- 
pans,  £2  15s.  Strong  copper  from  £7  10s.  to 
£10  5s. 

Bake,  To.— Baking  is  a most  convenient, 
economical,  and  satisfactory  mode  of  cooking 
certain  dishes  to  which  it  is  suited,  otherwise  it 
is  most  unsatisfactory  and  unprofitable.  For 
pastry,  cakes,  and  various  puddings  an  oven  is 
indispensable,  and  many  meat  dishes  are  as  well 
cooked  in  it  as  boforo  tho  firo.  Amongst  tlieso 
may  bo  mentioned  the  following : a haro,  a leg 


of  pork,  a breast  or  fillet  of  veal,  a goose,  a 
duck,  a sucking-pig,  a shoulder  of  mutton  and 
potatoes,  and  many  kinds  of  fish.  Gravies,  too, 
soups,  beef-tea,  and  stock  for  calfs  foot  jelly 
may  be  advantageously  cooked  in  a slow  oven, 
if  put  into  a jar  with  a closely-fitting  lid,  and 
allowed  to  remain  long  enough.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  that  ordinary  joints  of  meat,  if 
baked  in  the  oven,  have  a peculiar  taste  which  is 
not  palatable,  and  which  is  doubtless  caused 
by  the  fact  that  the  fumes  which  arise  in  cook- 
ing are  not  carried  off  as  they  are  when  the 
meat  is  roasted.  It  has  been  said  that  meat 
loses  less  in  weight  and  more  in  flavour  by 
baking  than  by  any  other  mode.  A little  extra 
seasoning  should  therefore  be  added  if  a dish  is 
to  be  cooked  in  this  way.  A baking-dish  ought 
to  be  deep  enough  to  cover  the  joint  to  the 
extent  of  an  inch,  and  thus  keep  the  juices 
from  drying  up.  If  the  oven  be  very  hot,  cover 
the  meat  with  a piece  of  white  paper  well 
greased,  and  take  it  off  in  time  to  let  the  outside 
brown  before  serving.  It  is  well  to  adopt  this 
.plan  with  large  pies  and  cakes  also,  so  that  they 
may  not  be  browned  before  they  are  sufficiently 
cooked,  remembering  only  to  let  the  pastry  in 
pies  set  before  the  paper  is  put  on.  Pastry  re- 
quires a tolerably  quick  oven  to  prevent  its 
becoming  heavy.'  If  too  quick,  however,  the 
steam  cannot  escape.  All  large  cakes  should  be 
baked  in  a moderate  oven,  or  the  outside  will 
be  hard  before  the  middle  is  ready.  In  order 
to  ascertain  whether  these  are  sufficiently  cooked 
put  a skewer  or  knitting-needle  into  the  middle, 
and  if  when  this  is  drawn  out  any  moisture 
adheres  to  it  the  cake  must  be  baked  longer. 
All  light  cakes,  such  as  sponge-cakes,  cheese- 
cakes, &c.,  should  be  put  into  a brisk  oven  until 
they  have  risen.  The  heat  may  then  go  down 
a little.  Never  open  the  door  of  an  oven  in 
which  anything  is  being  cooked  in  order  to 
lessen  the  heat ; rather  decrease  the  fire. 

Baker’s  Rolls,  American— Well  dry 
two  pounds  of  flour.  Add  two  spoonfuls  of 
yeast,  a little  salt,  and  a piece  of  saleratus,  about 
the  size  of  a bean,  dissolved  in  water.  Mix  all 
lightly  together  with  a pint  of  milk  and  water; 
knead  it  well  and  set  it  on  the  hearth  to  rise, 
covering  the  bowl  in  which  the  dough  is  placed 
with  a towel.  Then  make  it  up  into  about 
twelve  rolls.  Bake  in  a quick  oven.  Time  to 
bake,  quarter  of  a hour.  Sufficient  for  twelve 
rolls.  Probable  cost,  6d. 

Bake  well  Pudding. — Mix  a pint  of  milk 
with  tho  yolks  and  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten 
separately.  Add  three  ounces  of  finely-sifted 
sugar,  three  ounces  of  butter,  which  should  be 
first  melted,  and  one  ounce  of  well-pounded 
almonds.  Lay  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  bread- 
crumbs in  a dish  with  a little  preserved  fruit 
over,  and  fill  up  with  tho  mixture.  Bake  one 
hour  in  a moderate  oven.  Probable  cost,  about 
Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Bakewell  Pudding  (another  way). 
Lino  a dish  with  puff -paste,  and  lay  the  pre- 
servo ns  in  the  previous  Bakewell  pudding. 
Then  mix  equal  weights  (three  ounces)  ot 
poundod  almonds,  bread-crumbs,  sugar,  and 
mcltod  butter,  with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs 
well  beaten,  and  a little  nutmeg  and  lemon. 
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Stir  all  together,  and  place  it  over  the  pre- 
serve. Bake  in  a quick  oven  for  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
a small  dish. 


Bakewell  Pudding,  Rich.— Line  a tart- 
dish  with  puff-paste,  lay  on  it  any  kind  of  pre- 
served fruit ; get  ready  a quarter  of  a pound  oi 
melted  butter,  six  ounces  of  finely-sifted  sugar, 
and  one  ounce  of  almonds;  add  these  ingre- 
dients to  five  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs 
which  have  been  thoroughly  well  beaten.  Mix 
all  together  and  fill  up  the  dish.  Bake  care- 
fullv  for  one  hour  in  a moderate  oven.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 


persons. 

Baking  Powders  are  now  so  well  and 
frequently  prepared  by  good  makers,  and  can 
be  bought  readily  in  large  or  small  packets,  that 
it  is  almost  needless  to  give  instructions  for 
making  them.  For  the  benefit  of  those,  how- 
ever, who  prefer  home-made  preparations,  the 
following  recipe  is  given,  and  will  be  found  both 
excellent  and  economic : — Crush  half  a pound  of 
tartaric  acid  to  a fine  powder,  and  max  with  it 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  carbonate  oi  soda, 
and  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  ground  rice. 
Put  the  mixture  into  a tin  box,  and  store  it  in 
a dry  place.  When  wanted,  use  a heaped  tea- 
spoonful of  the  powder  with  each  pound  of 
material.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pound. 

Balnamoon  Skink  (see  Irish  Soup). 

Banbury  Cakes. — These  rich  well-known 
cakes  are  prepared  from  a mince  called  Banbury 
meat,  made  with  the  following  ingredients: 
half  a pound  of  butter  beaten  to  a cream,  half 
a pound  of  lemon  and  orange-peel  cut  up  fine, 
one  pound  of  cmrrants,  half  an  ounce  of  cinna- 
mon, two  and  a half  ounces  of  allspice.  Mix  all 
thoroughly,  and  keep  it  in  a covered  jar  for  use. 
The  paste  for  these  buns  should  be  tolerably 
rich,  rolled  out  thin,  and  cut  into  rounds  or 
squares.  To  a layer  of  the  mince,  put  on  one 
round,  cover  over  with  another.  Flatten  with  the 
hand,  and  moisten  the  edges  with  white  of  egg  to 
make  them  adhere.  Before  putting  into  the 
oven  brush  the  cakes  over  with  the  froth  of  eggs 
and  sugar.  They  will  take  fifteen  minutes  to 
bake,  and  may  be  eaten  hot  or  cold. 

Barbel. — This  fish  deserves  very  little  no- 
tice. When  cooked  it  is  poor  and  woolly.  The 
best  method  is  to  score  and  soak  it  in  oil  for 
half  an  hour,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  broil  each  side  from  eight  to  ten  minutes 
over  a moderate  fire.  Servo  on  a hot  dish  with 
Maitre  d’ Hotel  butter. 

Barberries,  To  Candy.  — Take  some 
preserved  barberries,  wash  them  in  warm  water 
to  cleanse  them  from  the  syrup,  and  cover  with 
dry  finely-powdered  sugar.  Put  them  quickly 
into  a moderately-heated  oven,  koeping  them 
well  sprinkled  with  sugar,  and  turning  fre- 
quently. 

Barberries,  To  Dry,  in  Bunches.— 

Take  fine  bunches  and  hang  them  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour  in  a vessel  of  boiling  water;  romove 
them  carefully  without  bruising,  and  simmer 
ten  minutes  in  a boiling  syrup  made  with  two 
pounds  of  sugar  and  a pint  of  water ; then  draw 


the  syrup  from  the  fire,  and  let  the  bunches  stay 
in  it  for  several  hours.  Then  hang  them  up  to 
drain  and  dry.  Remove  when  sufficiently  dry 
and  put  away  with  care.  Barberries  may  bo 
had  without  stones,  but  should  there  be  any 
they  must  be  romovod  before  commencing  to 
dry  them.  Cost  of  berries,  4d.  to  fid.  per 
pint. 

Barberries,  To  Pickle,  for  Garnish- 
ing.  Gather  the  clusters  before  they  are  fully 

ripe ; carefully  pick  off  any  unsound  or  very 
ripe  berries,  and  lay  the  remaindei'  in  bottles. 
Cover  them  with  a strong  brine,  made  by  boil- 
ing a quaider  of  a pound  of  salt  with  each  pint 
of  water,  and  add  a small  nut  of  alum  to  the 
whole.  The  brine  must  not  be  put  over  the 
fruit  until  it  is  quite  cold.  Store  the  bottle  in 
a cool,  dry  place,  and  examine  them  occasion- 
ally. If  at  any  time  a scum  should  be  observed 
on  the  surface,  pour  off  the  liquid,  and  put 
freshly-boiled  brine  in  its  place,  made  not  quite 
so  salt.  Keep  the  jars  closely  covered.  Time  to 
boil  the  brine,  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost  of 
barberries,  4d.  to  fid.  per  pint. 

Barberries,  To  Preserve. — To  every 
two  pounds  of  fruit  take  four  and  a half 
pounds  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  throw  some 
of  it  over  the  barberries  to  be  preserved,  and 
with  the  remainder  make  a strong  syrup  in  the 
proportion  of  a pint  of  water  to  a pound  of 
sugar.  Put  the  barberries  into  it,  and  make 
them  boil  as  quickly  as  possible,  that  they  may 
not  lose  colour ; then  fill  the  jars  for  use.  Pro- 
bable cost,  4d.  to  5d.  per  pint. 

Barberry  Cream. — This  pleasant  sharp 
cream  is  made  by  mixing  one  pint  of  cream, 
half  a pint  of  barberry  jelly,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  isinglass.  Stir  over  a slow  fire  until 
the  isinglass  is  dissolved.  When  removed 
from  the  fire  add  a little  cochineal,  if  required. 
Sweeten  to  taste,  beat  to  a froth,  and  pour  into 
a mould  to  set.  Probable  cost,  3s.  Sufficient 
for  a large  mould. 

Barberry  Jam. — Take  equal  quantities 
of  barberries  and  good  finely-pounded  sugar; 
heat  gently  and  boil  together  ten  minutes.  Take 
off  the  scum,  and  put  it  into  pots,  tied  down 
with  thick  paper.  Probable  cost  of  barberries, 
from  4d.  to  5d.  per  pint. 

Barberry  Jelly. — The  fruit  should  be 
quite  ripe.  Strip  the  berries,  wash  them  in 
clear  spring  water,  and  put  them  into  a jar  with 
only  the  water  that  clings  to  them.  Place  the 
jar  in  a vessel  of  boiling  water;  cover  the  top 
of  the  jar,  and  in  one  hour  they  will  be  fit  to 
strain.  To  every  pound  of  juice  put  one  pound 
and  a quarter  of  sugar;  boil  quickly  five 
minutes.  Probable  cost  of  barbcriies,  4d.  to  fid. 
per  pint. 

Barberry  Marmalade.  — Take  one 
pound  of  uice  ripe  barberries ; boil,  but  do  not 
crush  them,  in  a quartor  of  a pint  of  cold  water. 
Wlion  they  are  sufficiently  soft  remove  them 
from  the  pan,  and  uso  the  water,  with  enough 
fresh,  to  make  a pint  of  syrup.  Boil  it  with  a 
pound  and  a half  of  sugar ; then  put  in  the  fruit 
and  boil  for  fiftoen  minutes.  Probable  costr 
4d.  to  fid.  per  pint. 
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Barberry  Syrup  for  Ice.  — Mako  a 
syrup  with  one  pound  of  good  sugar  and  a pint 
of  water,  boiling  it  and  removing  tho  scum,  for 
twenty  minutes.  Put  in  half  a pound  of  fine 
ripo  barberries  and  boil  ten  minutes.  Lot  it  get 
cold,  and  bottle  to  use  when  inquired.  Probable 
cost,  4d.  to  6d.  per  pint. 

Barberry  Water  Ice.  — Squeeze  the 
j uice  from  half  a dozen  lemons  and  an  orange. 
Rub  off  the  rind  of  three  lemons  on  lumps  of 
sugar.  Mix  these  with  a pint  of  clarified  sugar, 
a half  pint  of  water,  and  enough  barberry  syrup 
to  flavour.  Strain  and  freeze.  This  ice  may 
be  made  of  lemon  water  ice,  mixed  with  bar- 
berry syrup.  Time,  twenty-five  minutes  to 
freeze.  Sufficient  for  one  quart. 

Barley  Gruel. — The  colour  and  taste  of 
gruel  is  much  improved  by  washing  the  seeds 
and  throwing  off  the  first  water  after  it  has 
boiled  a few  minutes.  Boil  three  ounces  of 
pearl  barley  in  a pint  of  water  for  ten  minutes, 
then  throw  it  off  and  put  to  it  two  quarts  of 
boiling  water.  "When  reduced  one  half  it  will  be 
sufficiently  boiled.  Strain,  add  sugar,  lemon- 
peel,  or  wine  to  taste,  and  simmer  for  a few 
minutes. 

Barley  Meal  Scones.— The  preparation 
of  these  wholesome  cakes  is  a very  simple  pro- 
cess. The  barley  meal,  with  the  addition  of 
salt  to  taste,  should  be  mixed  with  hot  milk 
till  it  forms  a thick  paste.  Poll  out  thin  and 
cut  into  scones.  Bake  in  a quick  oven  or  on  a 
griddle  over  a bright  fire.  They  should  be  but- 
tered and  eaten  hot. 

Barley  Soup  or  Broth.— Put  two 

sheeps’  heads,  or  two  or  three  pounds  of  shin  of 
beef,  in  a gallon  of  water.  Add  a tea-cupful  of 
pearl  barley,  three  large  onions  cut  small,  a 
small  bunch  of  parsley,  a few  potatoes  sliced,  a 
little  thyme,  and  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
Simmer  gently  for  three  or  four  hours,  and 
frequently  stir  it  to  prevent  the  meat  from 
burning.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  boil. 
Probable  cost,  6d.  per  quart. 

Barley  Sugar. — Dissolve  lump  sugar,  boil 
and  skim  it  until  it  is  crisp  and  clear,  and  no 
scum  rises ; test  the  crispness  by  dropping  some 
into  cold  water.  Flavour  with  lemon-juice  or 
essence  of  lemon.  Pour  the  sugar  on  a slate, 
stone,  or  marble  slab,  which  has  been  rubbed 
over  with  butter  or  salad-oil ; cut  it  into  strips 
before  it  is  cold,  and  twist.  If  marked  with  a 
knife  it  will  break  easily,  and  may  bo  made  into 
any  form.  Time,  ten  to  fiftocn  minutes.  Sugar, 
4d.  per  pound. 

Barley  Sugar  Drops.— Prepare  as  di- 
rected for  barley  sugar  in  preceding  reeipe,  but 
let  the  syrup  fall  in  drops  on  the  marble  slab, 
and  when  cold  throw  poundod  sugar  over  thorn 
to  dry  up  any  moisture. 

Barley  Water. — Take  two  ounces  of  pearl 
barley,  wash  it  well,  and  boil  for  ton  minutes 
in  a little  water  to  clear  it.  Whon  drained  put 
to  it  five  pints  of  boiling  wator,  and  lot  it  boil 
until  reduced  to  one  half.  Thou  strain  for  uso. 
An  excellent  pectoral  drink  is  made  by  boiling 
the  barloy  as  above,  and  adding  tho  following 
ingredients:  half  an  ounce  of  licorico  root, 


sliced  and  well  bruised;  two  ounces  of  figs, 
tho  same  of  raisins,  stoned ; distilled  water,  one 
pint,  to  ono  quart  of  tho  prepared  barlej  water. 
Let  all  boil  till  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  two 
pints,  then  strain  for  use.  If  used  freely  tliis 
preparation  will  be  found  very  efficacious  in 
cases  of  inflammatory  attacks  of  tho  chest, 
coughs,  &c.  Probable  cost,  4d.  per  pint. 

Barm,  To  Make. — To  an  ounce  of  isin- 
glass dissolved  in  warm  water  mix  half  a pound 
of  the  best  flour.  Take  two  ounces  of  hops,  and 
boil  in  a quart  of  water  till  it  is  reduced  one 
half,  then  stir  altogether  in  a gallon  and  a half 
of  warm  water  and  a very  small  quantity  of 
barm,  as  made  by  brewers  of  it,  and  put  in  a 
warm  place  for  two  days.  Probable  cost,  ls.4d. 

Basket,  Chantilly.  — This  basket  is 
pretty,  but  skill  is  required  to  make  it  success- 
fully. Make  a cement  of  sugar  boiled  to 
crackling  height.  Dip  the  edge  of  some 
macaroons  into  it,  and  line  a mould  shaped 
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like  a basket  with  them,  taking  care  that 
the  edges  of  the  macaroons  touch  each  other. 
When  wanted  take  it  out  of  the  mould,  fill 
it  with  whipped  cream,  and  it  is  then  ready 
for  table.  Time,  two  or  three  hours  to  set. 
Cost  for  quart  mould,  exclusive  of  cream,  Is.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Bath  Buns. — Put  one  pound  of  flour  into 
a pan,  and  mako  a hole  in  the  centre,  into  which 
pour  one  table-spoonful  of  yeast  and  'one  cupful 
of  milk,  slightly  warmed.  Mix  these  together 
with  a little  of  the  flour,  and  leave  it  near  the 
fire  to  rise.  Dissolve  six  ounces  of  buttor,  and 
beat  up  four  eggs  ; add  this  to  the  sponge,  and 
knead  all  together.  The  dough  must  be  again 
allowod  to  rise ; and  when  it  has  well  risen, 
which  will  be  in  about  an  hour,  put  small  balls 
of  this  mixture  on  a well-greased  oven-tin  two 
or  three  inches  apart.  This  dough  being  light, 
it  will  fall  into  tho  required  shape.  Sprinkle 
loaf  sugar  on  the  top,  or  brush  the  buns 
ovor  with  a mixture  of  egg  and  milk.  Fivo  or 
six  caraway  comfits  and  lemon  or  citron-peel 
may  be  added.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

Bath  Chap,  To  Cook— The  excellence 
of  tliis  well-prepared  meat  depends  greatly  on 
the  soaking  and  boiling.  If  those  bo  not  properly 
attondod  to,  it  will  bo  hard  and  unsatisfactory. 
Lay  it  in  a pail  of  cold  water,  skin  down- 
wards, and  let  it  remain  one  night.  . Scrub 
tho  chap  with  a small  brush  to  cleanse  it ; put 
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it  into  plenty  of  cold  water  to  boil ; make  it 
come  to  a boil  quickly,  and  then  draw  the  pan 
aside  to  simmer.  Time  to  simmer,  from  two 
to  three  hours,  according  to  size.  Skin,  ana 
garnish  with  any  boiled  green  vegetable.  1 ro- 
bable  cost,  9d.  per  pound. 

Bath  Cream  Cheese.— To  any  qua-ritiity 
of  milk,  warm  from  the  cow,  add  a third  ot  the 
quantity  of  warm  water,  a pint  of  cream,  and 
about  two  table-spoonfuls  of  rennet  to  each  three 
gallons  of  milk ; cover  it  over  and  let  it  stand. 
When  turned,  break  the  curd  with  the  hand, 
and  put  it  in  a cheese-cloth  on  a sieve  to  dram 
off  the  whey  ; take  it  out,  wash  it  in  cold  spring 
water,  and  again  drain.  This  must  be  done 
three  times ; the  third  and  last  time,  m order  to 
get  rid  of  the  whey  effectually,  hot  water  should 
be  used,  and  the  curd  should  then  be  drained 
and  put.  into  the  press  for  six  or  eight  hours. 
Probable  cost  of  the  milk  and  cream,  2s.  per 
gallon. 

Batley  Pudding— Mix  three  ounces  of 
finely -powdered,  sugar  with,  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  and  the  white  of  one,  well  beaten.  Blanch 
and  pound  fifteen  almonds,  and  add  them  to  the 
eggs  with  a table-spoonful  of  brandy.  Boil  two 
ounces  of  ground  rice  with  half  a pint  of  cream , 
let  it  stand  to  cool,  then  stir  in  two  ounces  of 
clarified  butter,  and  mix  all  together.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  thirty  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 


Batter— This  signifies  a mixture  of  flour 
and  milk  or  water.  The  addition  of  eggs,  yeast, 
spirits,  &c.,  depends  on  the  various  uses  to  which 
it  is  applied.  Many  novel,  well-flavoured  bat- 
ters maybe  made  by  the  introduction  of  liqueurs, 
such  as  ratafia,  noyeau,  maraschino,  or  brandy; 
but  they  should  be  used  with  judgment,^  and 
only  enough  to  give  the  desired  flavour.  Small 
slices  of  meat,  cold  cooked  vegetables,  such  as 
carrots  and  celery,  joints  of  fowl,  &c.,  are  all 
excellent  fried  in  butter,  and  many  seemingly 
useless  remnants  may  be  dressed  again  in  this 
way,  in  a pleasing  shape,  and  used  to  ornament 
and  accompany  other  dishes. 


Batter  Cakes  of  Indian  Meal. — Make 
a batter  by  mixing  gradually  one  quart  of  boil- 
ing water  with  the  same  quantity  of  meal ; add  a 
little  salt  and  leave  it  until  nearly  cold.  Add  a 
little  yeast,  form  into  cakes,  and  prepare  in  the 
usual  way,  that  is  to  say,  fried  over  a clear  quick 
fire.  The  yolk  of  an  egg  is  a great  improve- 
ment to  the  cakes.  Time  to  fry  each  cake,  five 
or  six  minutes.  Probable  cost,  8d.  per  pound. 

Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 


Batter,  French.— Melt  an  ounce  of  butter 
by  pouring  over  it  about  an  eighth  of  a pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  again  cool  it  by  means  of 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  cold  water.  Mix  it 
gradually  and  smoothly  with  six  ounces  of 
dried  flour.  A very  little  pinch  of  salt  must 
be  put  to  the  batter  if  it  is  for  fruit,  but  it  will 
require  moro  if  the  fritters  are  savoury  ones. 
If  the  batter  be  too  thick,  put  a little  moro 
water,  and  when  all  is  ready  beat  up  the 
white  of  an  egg  to  a froth,  and  stir  it  into 
the  batter.  This  forms  an  excellent  batter 
for  apple,  peach,  or  orange  fritters.  Probablo 
cost,  6d. 


Batter  for  Frying  Meat,  Fish,  Fruit, 
and  Vegetables.— To  four  ounces  of  flour 
add  a gill  of  lukewarm  water,  a pmch  ot  salt 
and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  salad  oil.  Be 
the  mixture  stand  awhile,  and,  before  using, 
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firm. 

Batter  Fritters.— Make  a batter  according 
to  recipe  given  for  batter  pudding . When  ready , 
peel,  core,  and  mince  some  apples,  or  if  pre- 
ferred, a few  currants  may  be  picked  and  thrown 
into  the  batter.  The  addition  of  a little  suet  to 
the  apples  is  an  improvement,  but  it  must  be 
very  judiciously  used,  as  too  much  will  make 
the  fritters  greasy.  They  should  be  made 
small.  A large  table-spoonful  of  batter  is  sum- 
cient  for  one  fritter.  Fry  in  boiling  dripping, 
and  serve  with  powdered  sugar  over  them. 
Probable  cost,  9d.  Time  to  fry,  eight  to  ten 
minutes.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Batter,  Italian.  Fried— Mix  and  beat 
up  two  eggs  with  half  a pint  of  French  wme  or 
cider  and  a little  orange-flower  water.  Add  this, 
with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  best  Lucca  oil, 
to  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt.  Blend  the  batter  with  a spoon 
until  it  is  like  a smooth  cream.  It  should  be 
made  an  hour  or  two  before  wanted,  and  the 
frothed  whites  of  two  or  three  eggs  should  be 
lightly  added  to  it  at  the  time  of  use. 

Batter  Pudding,  Baked.  — Separate 
the  yolks  from  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  beat 
them  well  separately,  and  throw  them  in  a basin 
together ; then  mix  them  very  gradually  with 
six  or  eight  ounces  of  flour,  and  a pinch  or 
two  of  salt.  Make  the  batter  of  the  proper  con- 
sistency by  adding  little  more  than  a pint  of  good 
milk.  Bake  in  a buttered  dish  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  in  a quick  oven.  This  pudding  is 
much  improved  by  careful  mixing.  If  the 
eggs,  flour,  and  milk  are  not  well  blended 
together  the  pudding  is  often  a failure.  Pro- 
bable cost,  7d.  or  8d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Batter  Pudding,  Baked,  and  Apples. 

— Put  one  pound  of  apples  peeled,  quartered, 
and  cored  into  a well-buttered  dish,  and  throw 
over  them  enough  sweet  batter  to  fill  it.  Add 
a little  pounded  clove  or  grated  lemon,  and  bake 
in  a tolerably  brisk  oven.  The  apples  will  rise 
to  the  surface.  When  quite  done,  but  before 
removing  it  from  the  oven,  put  on  some  small 
bits  of  butter,  and  sprinkle  sugar  thickly  over 
the  top.  Any  kind  of  fruit  may  be  used  for 
these  puddings.  Time  to  bake,  one  hour  or 
more.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
seven  persons. 

Batter  Pudding,  Boiled.  — Get  one 

ounce  of  molted  butter.  Mix  three  table-spoon- 
fuls of  flour  with  a little  milk,  and  thin  it  to  a 
proper  consistency  with  the  rest  of  a pint,  using 
it  very  gradually,  that  tlio  batter  may  be  quite 
smooth.  Stir  in  the  butter  in  its  dissolved  state, 
and  keep  moving  the  batter  while  tlireo  eggs, 
which  have  been  well  beaten,  are  added-  A 
pinch  of  salt  must  not  bo  omitted.  Put  the 
mixture  into  a wcll-buttorcd  basin;  tie  a cloth 
over  it,  and  put  it  to  boil  at  once,  or  the  batter 
will  settle  at  the  bottom.  It  will  take  one  hour 
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and  a quarter,  and  should  bo  moved  in  the 
saucopan  for  a fow  minutos  after  it  is  put  to 
boil.  Probable  cost,  7d.  Sufficient  for  live  or 
six  persons. 

Beans,  Broad  or  Windsor  (;\  la  Pou- 
lettc). — Boil  one  quart  of  young  broad  beans 
over  a quick  fire  until  nearly  done;  then  put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  sweet  herbs 
very  finoly  cut,  a little  sugar,  half  a pint 
of  stock ; pepper  and  salt  at  discretion. 
Before  beginning  to  stew  see  that  the  beans 
are  well  drained  from  tho  water  in  which 
they  were  boiled.  Stew  until  half  the  liquor 
is  absorbed,  and  just  as  they  are  on  the 
point  of  simmering  boat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  and  add  it  to 
them.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  boil ; fifteen  to 
stew.  Probable  cost,  from  6d.  to  8d.  per  peck. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Beans,  Broad  or  Windsor,  Mashed. 

— This  is  the  only  way  in  which  old  beans 
may  be  cooked  to  advantage.  They  should 
be  first  boiled  in  the  ordinary  way  fully  half 
an  hour,  by  which  time  the  skins  will  have 
burst,  and  they  may  be  easily  removed.  Mash 
them  with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon  until 
quite  smooth,  then  put  them  back  into  the 
stewpan  with  a little  sugar,  butter,  pepper, 
and  salt.  Warm  up,  and  then  press  them 
into  a buttered  mould.  The  mould  should 
be  hot  and  kept  hot  until  ready  to  serve  ; then 
turn  out.  Probable  cost,  6d.  per  peck.  Suffi- 
cient for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Beans,  Broad  or  Windsor, To  Stew. 

— Have  ready  a good  rich  brown  gravy.  Cut  up 
some  small  onions,  chives,  and  parsley ; throw 
them  into  the  gravy  and  simmer  for  ten  minutes 
before  the  beans  are  put  in.  Sprinkle  a quart 
of  beans  with  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  salt,  one  of 
pepper,  and  one  of  sugar,  mix  together  and  put 
them  into  the  gravy.  Stir  the  beans  gently 
over  a slow  fire  till  the  gravy  is  absorbed  by 
them.  In  ten  minutes  serve  them  up.  Pro- 
bable cost,  6d.  a pock.  Sufficient  for  a dish. 

Beans,  Broad  or  Windsor,  with 
Ham  or  Bacon. — This  is  a very  popular 
dish.  The  beans  must  be  boiled  separately 
and  not  with  tho  ham.  They  should  be  young, 
and  only  shelled  just  before  cooking.  Put  them 
into  boiling  water  with  a little  salt,  boil  very 
quickly,  drain,  and  pour  parsley  sauce  over 
them.  * Place  tho  ham  on  the  beans.  Time, 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  to  boil.  Probable 
cost,  6d.  to  8d.  per  peck.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
seven  persons. 

Beans,  French  or  Kidney.— Choose 
fine  young  beans,  and  bo  careful  that  they  are 
the  right  sort.  The  best  kind  are  tho  case- 
knife,  becauso  they  have  no  strings,  and  aro 
consequently  all  eatable,  and  need  only  bo 
broken  in  two,  not  cut.  Should  theso  not  bo 
obtainable,  take  tho  youngest  that  can  he  pro- 
cured : remove  the  thread  or  string  that  runs 
along  tho  back  of  the  pod,  then  cut  them  in  a 
slanting  direction  lengthways  in  very  thin 
slices,  throw  them  into  boiling  wator  well  salted, 
and  to  preserve  their  colour  boil  without  the  lid 
of  tho  saucopan.  When  tonder,  drain  in  a co- 
lander, put  a small  pioco  of  butter  and  a dash  of 


popper,  and  give  the  whole  a shake.  Some 
cooks  add  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  but 
wo  do  not  think  this  an  improvement.  This 
dish  may  bo  varied  in  a great  many  ways,  and 
with  great  success.  Cold  French  beans  with  oil 
and  vinegar  make  an  excellent  and  refreshing 
salad.  They  may  also,  when  cooked  and 
drained,  bo  mixed  with  some  good  brown 
gravy,  and  served  alone  as  a course  after  the 
meat. 

Beans,  French  (a  la  Franchise).  — Cut 
and  boil  one  pound  of  French  beans ; drain  well 
and  put  them  into  a stewpan  over  the  fire  to 
dry  or  absorb  the  moisture ; shake  the  pan  that 
they  may  not  burn.  When  quite  free  from  the 
water  add  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon,  pepper,  salt,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  good  gravy.  Keep  shaking  the 
stewpan  until  the  beans  aro  quite  hot,  and 
serve  quickly.  Time,  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
boil ; ten  minutes  to  stew.  Probable  cost, 
from  2d.  to  4d.  per  pound.  {Sufficient  for  two 
persons. 

Beans,  French  (a  la  Maitre  d’ Hotel). — 
Prepare  and  boil  one  pound  of  beans  in  the 
usual  manner ; see  that  they  are  well  drained 
from  the  water.  Keep  them  hot,  and  when  dry 
put  them  into  a stewpan  with  two  ounces  of 
melted  butter,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  a little  salt,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon- 
juice.  Shake  the  pan  over  a brisk  fire,  mix 
well,  and  serve  hot  in  eight  minutes.  Sufficient 
for  two  persons. 

Beans,  French  (a  la  Provenqale). — Brown 
some  slices  of  onion  with  oil  instead  of  butter ; 
make  them  of  a light  brown,  and  add  some 
French  beans  that  have  been  prepared  and 
boiled  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  chopped  pars- 
ley, thyme,  chives,  and  bay-leaf.  As  soon  as  the 
vegetables  are  done,  remove  them  on  to  a dish ; 
put  a little  vinegar  into  the  pan,  boil  up  and 
throw  over  the  beans.  If  oil  be  disliked,  fry 
the  onions  in  butter,  and  add  gravy  instead  of 
vinegar.  The  juice  of  a lemon  is  sometimes 
preferred. 

Beans,  French,  Boiled.— Only  the  ends 
and  stalks  require  to  be  taken  off  when  the 
beans  are  very  young,  and  no  mode  of  cooking 
can  make  very  old  ones  eatable.  Put  them  as 
they  are  prepared  into  cold  water.  They  are 
cut  according  to  taste  lengthwise  into  thin 
strips  or  obliquely  into  a lozenge  form.  Tho 
strings  should  be  drawn  off  with  the  tops  and 
stalks  when  they  aro  come  to  their  proper 
growth.  Put  them  intb  a largo  saucopan  of 
boiling  water,  slightly  saltod,  allow  the  steam 
to  escape,  and  keep  boiling  very  fast  until 
tendor.  Time,  fifteen  minutes  if  young ; twenty 
to  twenty-five  minutos  if  old.  Probable  cost, 
2d.  to  4d.  per  pound. 

Beans,  French  (Haricots  verts).  — Boil 
and  drain  the  beans  in  the  usual  way,  and  put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  some  butter  thickened 
with  flour.  Add  chopped  parsley,  thyme,  chives, 
&e.,  and  a small  cupful  of  stock ; season  to 
tasto  with  salt  and  pepper.  Stow  for  some  time, 
then  thickon  with  two  eggs  well  beaten  up  with 
a little  milk  or  cream,  and  servo  quickly.  A 
little  lemon- jui co  may  also  be  added.  Pime  to 
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stew,  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  from  2d.  to 
4d.  per  pound. 

Beans,  French.  Omelet  of.  - Cut  up 

two  table-spoonfuls  of  French  beans  into  small 
pieces,  and  stir  them  into  four  eggs  which  have 
been  previously  beaten ; next  add  two  table- 

spoonfuls  of  grated  Parmesan,  or  any  other  mild 

cheese,  and  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  When 
thoroughly  mixed,  put  the  whole  into  a delicately 
clean  omelet-pan  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  and 
fry  a pale  brown.  Probable  cost,  9d.  Time, 
three  to  five  minutes.  Sufficient  for  three  or 
four  persons. 


Beans,  French,  Pickled.— Beans  are 
seldom  pickled  alone,  but  are  classed  under  t e 
head  of  mixed  pickles.  They  may  be  put  into 
a jar  with  gherkins,  cauliflowers,  radish-pods, 
capsicums,  onions,  &c.  As  they  are  gathered 
young,  the  strings,  a bit  of  the  stalk,  and.  the 
pointed  ends  are  left  on.  Cover  them  with  a 
strong  brine  of  salt  and  water  for  two . days, 
then  wipe  and  put  them  into  a jar.  Boil  one 
quart  of  vinegar  with  two  ounces  of  peppercorns 
and  half  an  ounce  of  mace ; pour  it  over  hot, 
and  when  quite  cold  cover.  The  pickle  will  be 
the  better  if  the  vinegar  be  re-boiled  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  again  thrown  boiling  over  it. 
Probable  cost  of  vinegar  and  spice,  Is. 


Beans,  French,  Pickled  (another  way). 
—The  beans  should  be  gathered  young.  Place 
them  in  a strong  brine  of  salt  and  water.  When 
turning  yellow,  which  will  be  in  a day  or  two, 
remove  them  and  wipe  dry.  Boil  the  vinegar 
with  a little  mace,  whole  pepper,  and  ginger 
(two  ounces  of  pepper  and  half  an  ounce 
each  of  ginger  and  mace  to  each  quart  of 
vinegar) ; pour  this  over  the  beans.  A small 
bit  of  alum,  or  a tea-spoonful  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  will  bring  back  their  colour.  Cover 
them  to  keep  in  the  steam  and  re-boil  the 
vinegar  the  next  day;  throw  over  hot  as  before. 

’ Cover,  but  do  not  tie  down  until  quite  cold. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.  per  quart. 


Beans,  French , Pudding  of. — Slip  off  the 

outer  shell  from  French  beans,  either  before  or 
after  they  are  boiled,  and  pound  them  in  a mortar 
with  popper  and  salt  to  taste.  Boil  them  in  a 
buttered  and  well-floured  cloth  for  half  an  hour. 
The  cloth  should  be  tied  lightly  to  give  them 
room  to  swell.  This  pudding  looks  better  when 
put  in  a mould.  Squeeze  out  all  the  water  from 
the  cloth,  put  the  beans  into  a plain  shape, 
press  them  down  very  closely,  and  lot  the 
pudding  stand  a few  minutes.  Put  a hot 
dish  over  the  mould  and  turn  tho  pudding  out. 
Time,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  to  boil.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2d.  to  4d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
six  or  seven  persons. 


Beans,  French,  Salad  of.— Take  cold 
beans  which  have  been  well  drained  from  tho 
water.  Saturate  thorn  with  vinegar,  and  lot 
them  lio  in  it  for  twenty  minutes.  Drain  Again, 
and  add  somo  oil,  if  liked,  and  a little  poppor 
and  salt.  Beans  may  bo  eaten  with  any  salad 
sauce. 


Beans,  French,  To  Stew. — This  is  an 
excellent  accompaniment  to  vonison,  voal,  or  any 
othor  cutlets.  The  beans  should  be  cut,  boiled. 


and  drained  according  to  recipe  given  for 
boiled  beans.  Then  take  a rich  brown  gravy, 
well  flavoured  with  pepper  and  salt,  put 
it  into  a stewpan,  and  when  hot  add.  the 
beans  and  simmer  over  a slow  fire.  Shake 
the  pan  to  prevent  them  from  burning,  and 
serve  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  cutlets  may  be 
put  in  the  centre,  or  they  may  be  served  on 
the  beans  and  gravy.  Probable  cost,  2d.  to  4d. 
per  pound. 

Beans,  French,  with  Gravy. — Dis- 
solve four  ounces  of  butter  in  a pan,  and  stir 
into  it  three  ounces  of  flour  till  it  becomes 
brown  and  quite  smooth.  Mix  a little  gravy 
and  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg.  Take 
any  quantity  of  this ; souse  and  simmer  the 
beans,  previously  boiled,  for  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  2d.  to  4d.  per  pound.  Allow 
one  quart,  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Beans,  Haricot  (a  la  Bretonne).—  Put 
some  butter  into  a stewpan  with  chopped  onion 
and  a little  flour.  Brown,  but  do  not  blacken 
the  butter  ; pour  in  a little  broth,  or  water.  Stir 
till  it  is  slightly  thick,  and  season  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Put  in  the  haricots  already  cooked  and 
boiled;  simmer  them  about  twenty  minutes  in 
the  broth  and  serve  hot.  Probable  cost,  4d.  to 
6d.  per  quart.  Allow  one  quart  for  six  or  seven 
persons. 

Beans,  Haricot,  Dried.- — Soak  the  beans 
for  twelve  hours  in  soft  water.  Put  them,  when 
drained,  into  a saucepan  of  cold  water  without 
salt,  and  when  half  cooked  change  the  water  and 
replace  it  with  warm  water  and  a little  salt. 
When  done  remove  the  lid  to  allow  the  beans  to 
dry.  Time  to  boil,  about  two  hours.  Probable 
cost,  4d.  to  6d.  per  quart.  Allow  one  quart 
for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Beans,  Haricot,  Dried  (another  way). 
— Soak  one  quart  of  haricot  beans  for  ■ two 
hours  in  cold  water.  Pour  off  the  soaking 
water ; put  them  into  two  quarts  of  water 
with  a large  table-spoonful  of  salt.  Let  them 
simmer  until  soft  and  mealy,  then  drain. 
Put  them  back  into  the  saucepan  with  two 
ounces  of  butter,  and  seasoning  of  pepper 
and  salt.  Shake  them  until  the  butter  is  well 
melted  and  the  beans  hot  through,  and  serve 
quickly.  Time,  from  two  to  two  and  a half 
hours.  Probable  cost,  4d.  to  6d.  per  quart. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Beans,  Haricot,  Plain  Boiled.  — 

Sprinkle  over  one  quart  of  haricot  beans,  pre- 
viously boiled,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  chopped 
parsley,  and  put  them  with  two  ounces  of  butter 
into  a stewpan.  Let  them  get  thoroughly 
heated;  shake  the  pan,  and  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  servo  in  a hot  vegetable  dish.  Pro- 
bable cost,  4d.  to  6d.  per  quart.  Sufficient  for 
six  or  seven  persons. 

Bechamel,  Maigre— Dec  milk  and  water 
instead  of  tho  stock  made  with  animal  juices. 
Blend  one  ounce  of  flour  with  one  ounce  of 
butter.  Simmer  for  twenty  minutes  tho  follow- 
ing ingredients  in  one  pint  of  milk  with  half 
tho  quantity  of  water  and  a littlo  salt : two  or 
threo  small  mushrooms,  a few  sprigs  of  parsley, 
two  onions,  and  a blade  of  mace.  When  it  has 
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boiled  long  enough  to  give  tho  desirod  flavour, 
strain  and  put  it  again  into  tho  stewpan  with 
the  flour  and  butter,  keoping  it  stirred  until 
perfectly  smooth,  then  strain  it  again.  Some 
cooks  mix  lemon-juice  and  yolks  of  eggs  with 
Bechamel  in  ordor  to  enrich  it.  They  accomplish 
their  object  and  make  tho  sauce  richer,  but  they 
destroy  its  distinctive  character,  for  by  these 
additions  they  produce  not  Bechamel,  but  Alle- 
mande  Sauce.  Cost,  about  6cL  per  pint. 

Bechamel,  or  French  White  Sauce. 

— As  white  stock  is  the  foundation  for  this 
sauco  it  must  be  prepared  first.  Boil  down 
an  old  fowl,  two  or  three  pounds  of  the 
knuckle  of  veal,  and  three  of  very  lean  ham, 
with  the  white  parts  of  four  carrots,  two  onions, 
one  blade  of  mace,  some  white  peppercorns,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  salt,  and  an  ounce  of  butter, 
in  four  or  five  quarts  of  water.  Cut  up  the  fowl 
and  veal,  and  put  them  with  the  ham  to  simmer, 
in  a small  quantity  of  water,  till  the  juices  are 
extracted;  then  throw  in  the  full  quantity  of 
water,  about  three  and  a half  quarts  to  the  other 
ingredients.  Let  tho  liquid  simmer  from  four  to 
five  hours.  Skim  and  strain  till  clear,  when  it 
is  ready  for  the  bechamel.  Mix  a table-spoonful 
of  arrowroot  with  a pint  of  cream,  and  when 
well  blended  let  it  simpler  in  a carefully-cleaned 
pan  for  four  or  five  minutes.  Make  one  pint  of 
the  stock  hot  and  pour  it  to  the  cream ; simmer 
slowly  for  ten  minutes  or  until  it  thickens.  If 
two  thick  add  a little  stock.  Time,  two  hours. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pint. 

Bechamel,  or  French  White  Sauce 

(another  way).- — Take  one  quart  of  good  white 
stock,  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  an  onion, 
a few  mushrooms,  a sprig  of  thyme,  parsley, 
a blade  of  mace,  and  a little  salt ; boil  till 
it  has  extracted  the  flavour  of  the  herbs, 
and  the  stock  is  reduced  to  about  half — then 
strain.  Put  one  pint  of  thick  or  double 
cream  into  a clean  stewpan,  mix  the  reduced 
stock  very  gradually  with  it,  and  stir  all  the 
time  until  it  thickens  over  a slow  fire.  If 
the  ordinary  thin  cream  be  used  mix  a table- 
spoonful of  arrowroot  very  smoothly  into  it, 
and  simmer  slowly  five  minutes  before  adding 
it  to  the  stock.  Time,  about  two  hours.  Pro- 
bable cost,  about  Is.  2d.  per  pint. 

Bechamel,  or  French  White  Sauce 

(another  way). — Melt  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a 
saucepan,  and  mix  an  ounee  of  flour  with  it. 
Add  half  a pint  of  -white  stock  or  water,  a small 
carrot,  three  button  mushrooms,  and  an  ounce 
of  lean  ham.  Stir  the  sauce  till  it  boils,  draw 
it  back  and  simmer  gently  for  twenty  minutes. 
Skim  off  the  fat,  strain  tho  sauco,  boil  it  again, 
and  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream.  These 
quantities  will  make  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
sauce. 

Beef, — Beof  is  considered  by  many  the  best 
and  most  wholosoino,  as  it  is  certainly  tho  most 
economical  moat  that  can  bo  purchased  for 
family  use.  It  is  in  season  all  the  yoar  round, 
though  it  can  bo  had  in  perfection  in  winter 
only,  because  then  tho  joints  can  be  hung  until 
the  moat  is  quito  tondor.  The  heart,  hoad, 
sweetbreads,  and  kidneys  should  always  be 
used  frosh.  Ox  beef  is  the  best:  the  flesh 


is  smoothly  grained  and  rather  open ; if  th< 
animal  is  young  it  rises  when  pressed  with  thi- 
finger.  The  lean  is  of  a bright  red  colour, 
and  the  fat  white  rather  than  yellow.  Very 
lean  beef  is  always  of  inferior  quality,  whilst 
very  fat  beef  is  objectionable  because  it  is 
so  wasteful.  Ileifer  beef  is  the  best  for  small 
families : the  grain  is  closer,  the  colour  paler, 


SECTIONAL  DIAGIUM  OF  THE  OX. 


A Rump. 

B Mouse  Buttock, 
c Leg,  or  Hock. 

D Buttock,  or  Round. 
e Aitchbone,  or  Top. 
f Sirloin. 
g Pore  Ribs. 
h Middle  Ribs, 
i Chuck  Ribs. 


J Neck,  Clod,  or  Stick- 
ing Piece. 

K Shin. 

l Shoulder,  or  Leg  ol 
Mutton  Piece. 
m Brisket. 

N Thin  Flank. 

O Thick  Plank, 
p Veiny  Piece. 


and  the  fat  whiter  than  ox  beef.  Bull  beof 
is  dark  in  colour,  with  a coarse  grain,  very 
little  fat,  and  a strong,  meaty  smell.  It 
should  never  be  chosen.  If  beef  is  to  bo 
tender  the  joints  should  be  hung  as  long  as 
the  woather  will  permit.  In  summer  time 
they  should  bo  examined  every  day,  and  any 
moisture  that  may  arise  should  bo  scraped  off. 
Beef  that  is  to  bo  rousted  should  not  be  washed 
unless  it  is  quito  necessary.  If  any  part  lias 
been  touched  with  flies  it  may  bo  rubbed  with 
a cloth  which  has  been  dipped  in  vinegar,  then 
dried  quickly.  Powderod  charcoal  rubbed  over 
the  meat  will  restore  it  if  slightly  tainted. 
Before  hanging  the  joints  care  should  bo  taken 
to  remove  tho  soft  cord  which  runs  down  the 
bone  of  the  sirloin  and  ribs,  and  to  trim  off  all 
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superfluous  fat.  An  ox  is  usually  cut  up  and 
dressed  as  follows : — 


Sirloin.  Prime  roasting  joint.  The  chump  end 
is  the  finest  part,  as  it  contains  the  largest 
portion  of  the  undercut  or  fillet.  Excellent 
steaks  may  he  cut  from  this  fillet,  and  are 
considered  by  some  superior  to  rump  steak. 
The  sirloin  should  he  hung  as  long  as  pos- 
sible before  it  is  cooked.  Two  sirloins  cut 
together  form  a baron  of  beef.  Price  per 
pound,  Is.  to  Is.  Id. 

Rump.  Upper  part  or  chump  end  roasted.  Lower 
or  silver  side  salted  and  boiled.  Middle  part 
cut  into  steaks.  Price  per  pound,  lid.  to 
Is. ; steak,  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d. 

Aitchbone.  Salted  and  boiled  or  stewed,  some- 
times roasted.  Price  per  pound,  71d.  to  8 id. 

Buttock  or  Round.  Boiled,  stewed,  or  cut 
into  steaks.  The  upper  side  if  hung  for  a 
few  days  makes  an  excellent  and  econo- 
mical roasting  joint.  Price  per  pound,  lOd. 
to  lid. 

Mouse  Round.  Boiled  or  stewed.  Price  per 
pound,  lOd.  to  lid. 

Veiny  Piece.  Steaks.  Inferior  in  quality  to 
the  rump.  Price  per  pound,  lid.  to  ll^d. 

Thick  Plank.  Fine  boiling  piece.  Price  per 
pound,  lOd.  to  lid. 

Thin  Flank.  Boiled.  This  part  is  excellent 
when  honed,  rolled,  and  pressed.  Price 
per  pound,  8d. 

Leg.  Stewed,  and  good  for  soup.  Price  per 
pound,  4d.  to  9d. 

Fore  Ribs  (five  ribs) . Roasted.  Prime  roasting 
part.  Price  per  pound,  lOd.  to  Is. 

Middle  Ribs  (four  ribs) . Economical  roasting 
part.  Price  per  pound,  lOd. 

Chuck  Ribs  (three  ribs).  Steaks.  Second 
quality.  Price  per  pound,  lOd. 

Shoulder  or  Leg  or  Mutton  Piece.  Boiled 
or  stewed.  Price  per  pound,  lOd.  to  lid. 

Brisket.  Boiled  or  stewed.  Excellent  when 
salted  and  pressed.  Price  per  pound,  7d. 
to  8d. 


Clod.  Boiled  or  stewed.  Used  in  making  gravy. 

Price  per  pound,  6d.  to  9d. 

Neck.  Soups,  gravies,  &c.  Price  per  pound, 
fid.  to  8d. 

Shin.  Soups  and  gravies.  Also  for  stewing. 

Price  per  pound,  4d.  to  9d. 

Cheeks.  Brawn,  soup,  &c.  Price  per  pound, 
4gd. 

Tail.  Soup.  Stewed.  Each,  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  9d. 
Tongue.  Salted  and  boiled.  Each,  5s.  to  6s. 
Heels.  Stewed  for  jelly  and  stock.  Each,  9d 
to  Is. 


Liver.  Stewed  and  fried.  Price  per  pound,  5d. 
Besides  these  there  is  the  Palate,  which  is 
stewed  or  fried;  the  Heart,  which  is 
stuffed  and  roasted  ; the  Sweetbreads  and 
Tripe,  which  is  cooked  in  various  ways ; 
and  the  Skirt,  which  makes  rich  gravy 

Purchase  the  best  meat  and  the  best  joints, 
they  are  the  most  economical  in  the  end.  The 
quality  of  beef  depends  on  so  many  circum- 
stances that  the  surest  way  to  get  it  good  is  to 
buy  of  one  respectable  butcher  whose  word 
may  he  depended  on.  The  following  direc- 
tions arc  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
require  them ; they  do  not  belong  to  any 
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particular  meats,  those  will  he  treated  on 
in  their  proper  places: — While  cooking,  keep  a 
good  fire  and  place  the  meat  rather  near  it 
at  first.  After  a short  time,  varying  from 
ton  to  fifteen  minutes,  draw  the  joint  hack, 
and  let  it  cook  steadily.  Baste  often  ; a great 
deal  depends  on  this.  Inexperienced  cooks 
think  they  have  done  all  that  is  necessary 
when  they  have  put  it  before  the  fire,  and 
given  it  the  prescribed  time ; hut  without 
frequent  hasting  the  meat  will  he  dry  and 
indigestible.  Although  the  greatest  care  has 
been  taken  to  give  correctly  the  time  required 
for  cooking  the  various  dishes,  it  must  he  re- 
membered that  it  is  impossible  to  give  it  exactly 
to  suit  each  case,  because  so  many  circumstances 
tend  to  vary  it,  such  as  the  age  of  the  animal, 
the  time  the  meat  has  been  kept  after  being 
killed,  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  cooking 
apparatus  used,  and  the  quality  of  the  fuel. 
The  average  only  has  been  taken,  and  this  being 
understood,  common  sense  must  make  allowance 
for  the  rest.  It  will  be  an  assistance  to  remem- 
ber that  freshly-killed  meat  requires  more  time 
than  that  which  has  been  kept,  and  also  that 
meat  needs  cooking  rather  longer  in  cold  weather 
than  in  hot. 

Beef,  Aitchbone  of,  Salted.— Most 
persons  roast  this  joint,  but  we  think  it  far 
superior  salted  and  boiled  according  to  the 
following  recipe : — Take  a piece  of  beef,  say 
ten  pounds,  and  rub  into  it  a mixture  com- 
pound of  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  salt,  one 
ounce  of  dark  moist  sugar,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  saltpetre.  Turn  the  meat  each  day,  and  rub 
the  pickle  well  in  every  time.  Keep  it  in  this 
condition  four  or  five  days,  when  it  will  be 
found  salt  enough  for  most  people.  When 
wanted  for  use,  put  it  into  a large  saucepan, 
with  enough  boiling  water  to  cover,  let  it  boil, 
then  draw  back,  and  simmer  gently  for  two 
hours  and  a half.  “ If,”  says  Dr.  Kitchiner, 
“ it  boils  too  quickly  at  first,  no  art  can  make 
it  tender  afterwards ; the  slower  it  boils  the 
better.”  Carrots,  turnips,  and  suet-dumplings 
are  the  proper  accompaniments  to  this  dish. 
The  soft,  marrow-like  fat  at  the  back  of  the 
joint  should  be  eaten  when  it  is  hot,  the  hard 
fat  left  until  the  joint  is  served  cold.  The 
liquor  in  which  the  beef  is  boiled  should  not 
be  thrown  away,  it  will  make  excellent  pea- 
soup.  Probable  cost,  7id.  to  8jd.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  eight  or  nine  persons. 

Beef,  Aitchbone  of.  To  Carve.— In 

carving  an  aitchbone  of  beef  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  be  cut  across  the  grain.  In  order  to 


aitchbone  op  beep. 

do  this  the  knifo  should  follow  the  line  from  a 
to  b in  the  above  illustration.  The  meat  should 
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be  cut  of  a moderato  thickness,  and  very  evenly. 
Out  tho  lean  and  the  fat  in  one  slice,  and  if 
xnoro  fat  is  desired  it  should  be  taken  horizon- 
tally from  tho  sido.  Before  proceeding  to  sene, 
a slice  of  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness should  bo  cut  from  tho  top,  so  that  the 
j uicy  part  of  tho  meat  may  bo  obtained  at  once. 

Beef  (a  la  Braise). — Hang  a rump  of  beef 
for  five  or  six  days ; remove  the  bone,  and  lard 
it  freely  with  small  pieces  of  ham  or  bacon, 
rolled  in  a seasoning  composed  of  an  onion 
minced  very  fine,  a little  garlic,  thyme,  parsley, 
pepper,  and  salt.  After  the  ham  or  bacon  has 
been  rollod  in  the  seasoning,  add  to  what  is 
left  of  the  latter  a pint  of  vinegar,  a pint  of 
port  wine,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  salad-oil. 
Steep  the  beef  in  this  mixture  for  one  night. 
Bofore  cooking,  wrap  it  in  paper,  and  roast  it 
on  a cradle  spit,  basting  it  well  all  the  time  it 
is  before  the  fire.  Serve  with  brown  gravy 
thickened,  and  garnish  with  horse-radish  scraped, 
and  boiled  carrots.  Some  cooks  also  add  a little 
lemon- juice,  and  slices  of  pickled  cucumber. 
Probable  cost  of  beef,  lid.  to  Is.  per  pound. 

Beef  (a  l’EcaTlate).— Prepare  a pickle  ac- 
cording to  the  following  instructions  Take  a 
small  quantity  of  sweet  herbs,  crushed  juniper- 
berries,  basil,  pepper,  cloves,  and  saltpetre  (the 
latter  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  meat, 
say  one  ounce  to  every  four  or  five  pounds  of 
beef),  six  ounces  of  salt,  and  two  ounces  of 
sugar.  Eub  this  mixture  into  a piece  of  rump 
of  beef,  weighing  five  or  six  pounds,  and  put  it 
into  a salting-pan,  where  it  should  remain  eight 
days,  during  which  tune  it  must  be  frequently 
turned.  Soak  the  meat  for  two  hours  in  cold 
water  before  using.  Tie  it  up  in  a clean  cloth, 
and  put  it  into  a stewpan,  in  which  has  been 
previously  placed  equal  parts  of  Burgundy  and 
water,  with  a few  carrots,  onions,  parsley,  and 
chives.  Simmer  for  five  or  six  hours.  When 
cold,  pour  a little  of  the  liquor  it  has  been 
stowed  in  round  the  dish,  and  serve.  Pro- 
bable cost  for  five  pounds,  7s.  6d.  Sufficient 
for  seven  or  eight  persons. 

Beef  (a  la  Houssard).— Remove  all  bones 
and  gristlo  from  a piece  of  beef,  of  about 
four  pounds  weight,  beat  it  with  a rolling- 
pin,  and  lard  it  with  ham  or  bacon.  Lay  it, 
with  a seasoning  of  chopped  onion,  pepper,  and 
salt,  into  a stewpan  with  a tight-fitting  cover, 
and  put  it  into  an  oven,  or  by  the  side  of  the 
fire,  and  let  it  steam  in  its  ora  gravy.  Take 
care  that  it  docs  not  bum,  because,  as  there  is 
no  water  it  will  be  liable  to  do  so  unless  care- 
fully attended  to.  With  a strong  heat  it  will 
be  ready  in  two  or  threo  hours,  and  will  bo 
found  excellent.  To  be  served  with  tho  gravy 
from  the  moat.  Cost  of  meat,  lOd.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Boof  (a  la  Mode),  No.  1.— Any  fleshy  part 
of  bcof  or  veal  will  do  for  _ this  dish ; but, 
of  courso,  tho  finer  tho  meat  is  tho  bettor  will 
be  tho  stow.  A piece  of  tho  rump  or  buttock 
of  beef  wo  should  consider  most  suitable ; 
of  veal,  either  the  fillet  or  the  gristly  part 
of  tho  breast.  About  six  or  seven  pounds 
is  the  usual  quantity  prepared.  Rub  the  meat 
woll  with  some  mixed  spice,  salt,  and  a little 


flour,  and  put  it  in  a stewpan,  into  which  has 
been  previously  placed  some  thin  slices  of 
streakod  bacon.  As  it  is  desirable  that  the 
bacon  should  not  touch  the  bottom  of  the  stew- 
pan, it  would  bo  better  to  place  a few  skewers 
in  it  for  the  bacon  to  rest  on.  Cover  the  meat 
also  with  slices  of  bacon,  some  good  gravy, 
about  a pint  and  a half,  and  a little  vinegar. 
Stew  very  gently  for  two  hours,  then  add  a 
seasoning  of  cloves,  mace,  pepper,  mushrooms, 
and  a dozen  small  onions,  half  roasted.  Cover 
the  saucepan  tightly  down,  and  simmer  until 
tender.  But  tho  meat  in  a deep  dish,  strain  the 
gravy  over  it,  and  serve  very  hot.  Should  veal 
be  used,  the  mushrooms  should  be  omitted,  and 
lemon-peel  substituted.  Time  to  simmer,  from 
three  to  four  hours.  Sufficient  for  seven  or 
eight  persons. 

Beef  (a  la  Mode),  No.  2.— Take  eight 
or  ten  pounds  of  beef  (the  rump  or  buttock), 
or  the  same  weight  of  a breast  of  veal. 
Divide  it  into  neat  pieces  of  threo  or  four 
ounces  in  weight.  But  it  into  a large  stewpan 
with  four  ounces  of  good  beef  dripping;  but 
first  make  the  dripping  hot,  and  floui-  the  meat. 
Add  a couple  of  large  onions,  minced  very  fine, 
dredge  flour,  and  stir  with  a wooden  spoon  for 
about  ten  minutes,  or  until  the  contents  of  the 
pan  be  thick ; then  pour  in  about  one  gallon  of 
water.  Do  this  gradually,  stirring  all  together. 
Bring  it  to  a boil;  then  skim,  and  add  one 
drachm  of  ground  black  pepper,  two  of  allspice, 
and  two  bay-leaves.  Set  the  pan  where  it  will 
stew  gently  for  about  three  hours.  When 
the  meat  is  tender,  serve.  Sufficient  for  ten  or 
twelve  persons. 

Beef  (a  la  Mode),  No.  3.— Make  a forcemeat 
of  a French  roll  steeped  in  milk,  half  a pound  of 
chopped  veal,  and  six  oysters.  Remove  the 
bone  from  a rump  of  beef,  and  fill  up  the  hole 
with  the  forcemeat.  Roast  the  meat  before  a 
clear  fire  for  an  hour,  take  it  off  the  jack,  insert 
in  the  top  some  dried  and  pickled  mushrooms, 
adding  mushroom  powder  to  the  forcemeat. 
But  it  in  a stewpan  with  two  quarts  of  stock, 
a largo  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  and  two  carrots 
cut  in  slices.  Stow'  until  the  beef  is  tender. 
But  the  meat  on  a dish ; thicken  and  strain  the 
sauce,  add  to  it  more  mushrooms,  a glass  of 
sherry,  oysters,  and  sippets  of  fried  bread. 
Bour  it  over  the  beef,  garnish  with  a few' 
wanned  gherkins,  and  serve.  Time  to  stew 
a piece  of  beef  five  inches  thick,  five  to  six 
hours.  Brobablc  cost,  Is.  per  pound.  Sufldcient 
for  soven  or  eight  persons. 

Beef  (a  la  Mode),  No.  4.  Bath  Recipe.— 
Take  three  pounds  of  boof  (any  part  wall 
do,  but  tho  rump  is  the  best),  cut  away  all 
fat,  and  trim  nicely.  Take  a few'  cloves,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  black  pepper,  a blade  of  macc, 
and  a salt-spoonful  of  allspice.  Bound  them 
thoroughly,  and  add  half  a small  tea-spoonful  o 
cayenne  pepper,  some  minced  sweet  herbs,  anu 
shalot.  But  these  ingredients  into  a dish,  pre- 
viously rubbed  with  garlic,  and  cover  them  with 
vinegar.  Cut  fat  bacon  into  long  strips,  and 
lard  the  beef,  on  both  sides  if  necessary,  first 
dipping  each  striji  of  bacon  into  the  vinegar, 
and  woll  covoring  them  with  the  seasoning,  i u 
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the  meat  into  a baking-pan,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  herbs  and  spice,  a hit  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  and  one  pint  of  water.  Cover  the  top  of 
the  pan,  and  bake  in  an  oven.  When  tender, 
strain  the  gravy,  and  serve  the  beef  with  pickles 
on  the  top.  It  makes  an  excellent  cold  dish, 
but  should  bo  served  hot  with  the  gravy  at  first. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Beef  (a  la  Mode),  No.  5.  French  Kecipe. 

Take  a large,  flat  stewpan,  and  put  into  it 

two  ounces  of  good  butter.  When  the  butter 
begins  to  froth,  add  a table- spoonful  of  flour, 
and  stir,  until  the  two  are  well  mixed  and  of  a 
fine  golden  colour.  Next  lay  in  a piece  of  rump 
of  beef,  or  any  other  tender  part,  three  pounds 
in  weight.  Fry  gently,  being  very  careful 
that  the  meat  does  not  stick  to  the  pan.  Add 
by  degrees  a pint  of  rich  stock,  well  flavoured 
with  carrots,  savoury  herbs,  onions,  bay-leaves, 
salt,  and  pepper.  When  preferred,  the  vege- 
tables may  be  put  in  whole,  instead  of  merely 
flavouring  the  gravy  with  them,  and  they  look 
very  nice  when  used  to  garnish  the  meat.  In 
France,  they  greatly  increase  the  quantity  of 
vegetables  by  adding  tomatoes,  when  in  season, 
small  cucumbers,  mushrooms,  and  green  peas. 
Yeal  dressed  this  way,  with  the  addition  of  new 
potatoes,  is  excellent,  and  is  generally  preferred 
to  beef.  Time  to  stew,  four  or  five  hours. 
Probable  cost,  4s.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Beef  (a  la  Mode),  or  Brazilian  Stew. 

Dip  some  pieces  of  beef,  cut  from  the 
shin,  about  three  ounces  in  weight  each,  in 
vinegar,  and  place  them  in  a stewpan  (without 
any  water)  on  a very  slow  fire.  Let  them 
gradually  get  hot.  In  about  three  hours  it  will 
be  found  that  the  meat  has  yielded  sufficient 
gravy,  and  will  be  exceedingly  tender.  Add  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  a table- 
spoonful of  port  or  claret,  and  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  brown  thickening  (or,  failing  this,  a small 
piece  of  butter,  about  the  size  of  a walnut, 
rolled  in  flour,  with  a little  salt  and  cayenne). 
Simmer  a few  minutes  longer,  and  serve. 
Probable  cost,  7d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Beef  (a  la  Polonaise).— Mix  some  bread- 
crumbs with  minced  onion,  a little  butter, 
pepper,  and  salt.  Get  a piece  of  beef,  about 
four  or  five  pounds,  trim  neatly,  and  insert 
the  above  stuffing  into  incisions  made  in  the 
meat.  These  incisions  should  not  bo  through, 
or  the  forcemeat  will  fall  out  into  the  stew- 
pan. Put  the  meat  into  a stewpan,  with  a little 
butter  and  very  little  water,  and  stew  until 
tender.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  a tea-spoonful 
of  brown  thickening;  or,  failing  this,  with  a 
quarter  of  an  ounco  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 
Time  to  stew,  throe  hours.  Probable  cost,  4s.  6d. 

Beef,  Australian  (see  Australian  Boof). 

Beef,  Bachelor’s.— Take  a nice  pieco  of 
ribs,  from  eight  to  ten  pounds,  bono  and 
tie  it  securely  that  it  may  not  slip;  pound 
about  half  a tea-spoonful  of  saltpetro,  mix 
it  with  a little  salt  and  rub  it  well  into 
the  moat.  The  next  day  pour  over  it  a 
boiled  pickle  which  has  been  allowed  to  got 


cold.  Keep  it  in  this  from  six  to  eight  days. 
Wash,  tie  in  a cloth,  and  boil  from  an  hour  and 
a half  to  two  hours,  according  to  the  weight. 
Bring  it  to  the  boil  and  then  simmer  only. 
Serve  with  carrots.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  nine  persons. 

Beef,  Bachelor’s,  Stew.— Take  a piece 
of  meat  weighing  from  three  to  four  pounds. 
If  beef,  from  the  rump,  fillet,  or  huttock,  or  a 
fillet  of  veal  of  the  same  weight ; pepper  and 
brown  the  meat  in  a stewpan,  using  a small 
quantity  of  good  butter.  Cut  up  two  or  three 
carrots  into  thick  slices,  remove  the  white  parts 
of  them  with  an  apple-corer,  and  place  them 
on  the  top  of  the  meat.  Then  add  three-quarters 
of  a pint  of  water,  and  cover  up  tightly  to  sim- 
mer over  a very  slow  fire.  The  main  point  to 
be  observed  is  to  keep  the  lid  of  the  stewpan  so 
closed  that  no  steam  may  escape.  In  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  turn  the  meat  over, 
but  still  keep  the  carrots  on  the  top,  and  add 
four  or  five  small  onions,  a little  mushroom 
ketchup,  and  salt,  and  cover  again  tight  as 
before.  Simmer  on  the  side  of  the  fire  for 
another  hour  or  more,  but  always  observing  to 
add  a little  boiling  water  if  required.  Yeal  may 
be  served  up  with  green  peas,  a little  ham,  and 
the  juice  and  rind  of  a lemon.  Time,  from  one 
hour  and  three-quarters  to  two  hours.  Suffi- 
cient for  four  persons.  Average  cost,  3s.  6d. 

Beef,  Baked. — Take  about  two  pounds 
of  thin  slices  of  cold  roast  beef,  sprinkle 
over  them  a little  salt  and  a dust  of  flour ; roll 
them  neatly  up  with  a small  portion  of  fat 
between  each  roll,  and  lay  them  in  the  bottom 
of  a pie-dish.  Slice  two  carrots  and  a turnip 
and  parboil  them ; lay  them  with  thinly-sliced 
onion  and  minced  herbs  over  the  meat,  and  pro- 
ceed with  another  layer  of  beef  as  before  till  all 
is  used  up.  The  vegetables  should  be  next  to 
the  paste,  and  should  be  dusted  over  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Mix  a tea-spoonful  of  flour  with  about 
half  a pint  of  good  gravy,  free  from  grease,  and 
two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  ale  ; put  this  into 
the  dish  and  bake  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
covered  with  mashed  potatoes  or  a crust  if  pre- 
ferred. Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Beef,  Baron  of,  consists  of  both  sides  of 
the  back,  or  a double  sirloin,  and  weighing  from 
thirty  to  one  hundred  pounds,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  animal.  It  is  always  roasted,  but  is 
now  rarely  prepared,  except  on  particular  festive 
occasions  at  the  English  Court,  and  at  great 
public  entertainments.  It  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  a boar’s  head  and  other  substantial 
viands. 

Beef,  Boiled. — Put  fresh  beef  into  boiling 
water,  bring  it  to  a boil  quickly,  draw  tho  pan 
back,  and  simmer  gently  till  done,  allowing 
fifteen  minutes  per  pound,  and  fifteen  minutes 
over.  Salt  beef  should  be  put  into  lukewarm, 
not  boiling  water.  Simmer  from  the  time 
of  boiling  till  it  is  served  up.  Skim  the  pot 
thoroughly,  and  turn  the  meat  twice  during 
the  simmering.  If  vegetables  are  liked, 
carrots  or  turnips  may  be  added,  but  they 
should  only  be  put  in  long  enough  to  get 
them  properly  cooked.  The  liquor  will  serve 
for  pea-soup,  and  is  useful  to  the  coolc  in 
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various  ways  ; the  vegetables  boiled  in  it 
v-ill  have  greatly  improved  the  flavour.  The 
following  Amorican  recipe  for  boiling  salted 
meat  will  bo  amusing  and  instructive  : — Boil- 
ing Salted  Meat. — A well  known  Amorican 
writer  says,  “ I was  once  informed  by  an  old 
patron  how  he  and  his  wife  learned  to  cook 
corned  beef.”  He  said,  “ that  having  to  furnish  a 
hasty  meal  for  himself  and  his  men,  he  decided 
upon  cooking  a piece  of  corned  beef.  Ho  pro- 
cured a good-sized  piece,  and  it  was  late  before 
it  began  to  boil.  Having  to  watch  the  pot  him- 
self, after  a hard  day’s  work,  ho  resolved  to 
have  a nap,  leaving  the  pot  over  a slow  fire, 
and  thinking  he  would  be  sure  to  wake  up 
before  it  was  done.  When  ho  awoke  he  found 
that  his  beef  must  have  simmered  slowly  until 
the  fire  went  out.  Expecting  to  find  it  in  pieces, 
or  else  sodden  and  tasteless,  he  lifted  the  meat 
from  the  pot,  and  finding  it  almost  cold,  cut  and 
tasted  it.  It  was  the  most  delicious  piece  he 
had  ever  eaten,  and  so  thought  all  who  tasted 
it.  Since  that  time,”  he  adds,  “ my  corned  beef, 
hams,  tongues,  or  any  kind  of  salted  meat  in- 
tended for  boiling,  is  put  over  the  fire  early 
and  left  to  boil  slowly  or  simmer  a long  time, 
and  after  it  is  done  the  pot  is  lifted  off  the  fire, 
and  the  meat  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the  pot  from 
twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  Following 
this  plan  we  always  have  specially  good  meat, 
and  so  say  all  our  friends  who  sit  at  our  table 
to  partake  of  it.” 

Beef,  Boiled,  Italian  Sauce  for.— 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  butter  in  a stewpan  and 
stir  into  it  one  ounce  of  flour  till  it  becomes  a 
rich  brown,  then  add  one-eighth  of  an  ounce 
of  salt,  the  same  of  pepper,  and  half  a gill  of 
white  French  wine,  previously  reduced  from 
one  gill  by  boiling,  and  three-quarters  of  a pint 
of  bouillon  or  broth.  Boil  fifteen  minutes,  and 
add  three  table-spoonfuls  of  fine  herb  sauce. 
Skim  and  serve.  Sufficient  for  one  pound  and 
a half  of  beef. 

Beef  Bones,  Broiled.— There  are  few 
dishes  more  appetising  than  broiled  bones, 
whether  of  beef,  mutton,  or  poultry.  Great 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  fire.  If  not 
clear  the  bones  will  be  blackened  and  lose  their 
nice  delicate  flavour.  Divide  them,  if  necessary, 
rub  them  with  a little  clarified  butter,  then  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  mustard,  and  broil  over  the 
fire  for  about  five  minutes.  Serve  alone  or  with 
sliced  potatoes  fried  and  very  hot. 

Beef  Brains  {see  Bullock’s  Brains). 

Beef,  Braised,  Rump  (a  la  Jardini&rc) . 

Remove  the  bone  from  a piece  of  rump 

weighing  about  sixteen  pounds,  and  trim  and 
tie  it  into  a nice  shape.  Simmer  it  for  threo 
hours  in  the  stock-pot,  and  after  well  draining 
put  it  into  a braising -pan,  with  a gravy 
made  in  the  following  manner:— Put  three 
carrots,  three  onions,  three  shalots,  threo  bay- 
leaves,  and  a sprig  of  thyme  into  a stewpan 
with  a pint  and  a half  of  good  rich  gravy. 
Slice  the  vegetables  and  simmer  until  tho 
flavour  is  extracted  and  tho  gravy  reduced  to 
about  one  pint,  then  strain  and  add  tho  best 
part  of  a pint  of  Marsala.  Pour  this  gravy  into 
the  braising-pan  over  tho  moat,  simmer  and 


baste  constantly  for  two  hours.  Add  half  a pint 
of  Spanish  sauce ; skim  and  strain  into  a 
tureon  to  be  served  with  the  beef.  Garnish 
withbrussels  sprouts,  carrots,  and  cauliflowers; 
the  latter  is  best  placed  at  the  ends  and  sides  of 
the  dish,  with  carrots  on  each  side  of  the  cauli- 
flowers and  the  brusscls  sprouts  to  fill  up  the 
spaces  between.  Time  to  simmer,  three  hours; 
to  braise,  two  hours.  Probable  cost,  lid.  to 
Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  a remove. 

Beef,  Braised,  Rump,  with  Maca- 
roni-Cook the  beef  as  before  directed,  and 
boil  some  blanched  macaroni  in  veal  broth. 
Drain  it,  and  add  some  Spanish  sauce  and 
grated  Parmesan  cheese.  Mix  well  and  serve 
round  the  meat.  Tomato  sauce  may  be  sent  to 
table  in  a tureen.  Time  to  boil  tho  macaroni 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

Beef,  Breslau.  — Take  three  or  four 
ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  beat  up  three  eggs 
and  add  them  to  the  crumbs  and  a small 
cupful  of  good  brown  gravy;  break  three 
ounces  of  butter  into  small  pieces,  and  mix  all 
together  with  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  one 
tea-spoonful  of  grated  lemon-peel,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  minced  thyme  and  parsley,  and  a 
little  cayenne.  When  these  ingredients  are 
thoroughly  mixed,  take  of  roast  beef,  rather 
undercooked,  from  a half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
pound,  mince  it  very  finely,  mix  well  with  the 
forcemeat,  and  bake  for  half  an  hour  in  buttered 
coffee-cups.  Turn  out,  and  serve  with  egg-balls 
round  the  dish  and  gravy  if  liked.  Probable 
cost,  exclusive  of  meat,  8d.  Sufficient  for  a 
small  dish. 

Beef,  Brisket  of,  Stewed— Take  six 
pounds  of  beef,  and,  before  dressing  it,  rub  it 
over  with  vinegar  and  salt ; place  it  m a stew- 
pan  with  stock  or  water  sufficient  to  cover  it. 
Allow  it  to  simmer  for  an  hour,  skimming  it 
well  all  the  time.  Put  in  (six  each)  carrots, 
turnips,  and  small  onions;  and  allow  all  to 
simmer  until  the  meat  is  quite  tender,  which 
will  be  in  about  other  two  hours.  As  soon  as  it 
is  ready  the  bones  should  be  removed.  Boil  for 
a few  minutes  as  much  of  the  gravy  as  will  be 
required  with  flour  and  a little  butter,  and 
season  it  with  ketchup,  allspice,  and  mace. 
Pour  a little  of  it  over  the  brisket,  and  send  the 
remainder  to  table  in  a separate  dish.  Sufficient 
for  six  or  seven  persons.  Probable  cost,  id.  to 
8d.  per  pound. 


Beef,  Brisket  of,  Stewed  (another 
way). — Take  about  seven  pounds  of  nicely - 
trimmed  brisket.  Any  bone  should  be  taken 
out,  get  it  without  if  possible ; put  it  into  a 
stewpan  with  water  or  stock  to  cover,  a layer 
of  bacon  under,  and  over  a few  cloves,  whole 
allspice,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  sma 
onions,  two  carrots,  and  salt  and  peppci  a 
discretion.  Simmer  in  a tightly-covered  stew  - 
pan  from  four  to  four  and  a half  hours,  then 
strain  off  tho  liquid  (there  will  not  be  much), 
rcduco  it  to  a glaze,  koeping  out  a little  lor 
sauce.  Glazo  the  meat,  and  send  up  the  sauce 
thickened  round  it.  Garnish  with  carrot  cu 
into  slices,  and  glazed  onions,  which  must  >e 
cooked  apart  from  the  meat.  Probablo  cos*, 
8d.  per  pound. 
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-rj  -Rri^lcet  of.  To  Carve— The 


BRISKET  OF  BEEF. 

IS  no  difficulty  in  carving  it.  The  only  thing 
to  observe  is  that  it  should  be  cut  cleanly  along 
the  bones,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
dotted  line,  witha  firm  hand,  in  moderately -thick 
slices.  Cut  it  close  down  to  the  bones,  so  mat 
they  may  not  have  a rough  and  jagged  appear- 
ance when  removed. 

Beef,  Brose  — Take  the  liquor  from  the 
boiling  of  a large  joint  of  beef.  After  the  meat 
has  been  removed  make  it  come  to  the  bou,  ana 
stir  into  it  some  oatmeal,  which  has  previously 
been  browned  in  an  oven.  Semi  it  to  table 
quite  hot,  but  not  too  thick.  A little  of  the 
liquor  made  to  boil  up  will  remedy  this.  1 10“ 
bable  cost  of  oatmeal,  2|d.  to  3d.  per  pound. 

Beef  Cakes.— Make  a mincemeat  of  one 
pound  of  under-dressed  roast  beef,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  ham  or  bacon,  a few  sweet  herbs, 
and  a seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper.  Add  a 
large  egg  well  beaten,  and  make  up  into  square 
cakes  of  about  half  an  inch  thick.  Fry  quickly 
in  good'  dripping,  with  bread-crumbs  and  a 
little  more  egg  beaten  up.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  6d.  Time,  from  five  to  six  minutes.  Suffi- 
cient for  three  or  four  persons. 


Beef  Cannelon— Beat  a pound  of  mode- 
rately fat  bacon  or  ham  in  a mortar ; add  it  to 
two  pounds  and  a half  of  under-cooked  beef ; 
mince  together  very  finely  along  with  the  rind 
of  a small  lemon,  a small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
and  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt  according  to  taste, 
binding  all  together  with  two  eggs  previously 
beaten.  Form  the  mixture  into  a roll,  wrap  it 
in  buttered  paper,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate 
oven  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour. 
When  ready,  remove  the  paper,  dish  it  with  a 
good  gravy  poured  over  it,  and  garnish  with 
egg-balls  and  forcemeat-balls.  Probable  cost 
3s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Beef  Cheese. — Take  three  parts  of  beef 
steak  from  any  fleshy  part  of  tho  animal,  and 
one  part  equally  composed  of  lean  veal  and  un- 
cooked ham ; chop  them  together  as  finely  as 
possible ; cut  a piece  of  whito  bacon  into  small 
dice,  and  mix  it  with  tho  minced  meat ; season 
with  salt,  pepper,  allspice,  chopped  parsley, 
and  chives  or  green  onions,  half  a clovo  of 
garlic,  bay-leaf,  sprig  of  thyme,  and  half  a 
wine-glassful  of  brandy.  Tunc  tho  bottom  of  an 
earthen  pate-dish  with  thin  slicos  of  bacon  ; 
on  this  place  the  seasoned  mincemeat ; cover 
with  more  thin  slices  of  bacon.  Put  tho  cover 
on  tho  dish ; lute  it  down  with  paste  mado  of 


flour  and  vinegar,  and  send  it  to  pass  the  night 
in  a very  slow  baker’s  oven.  Let  the  beef  cheese 

cool  and  stiffen  in  the  ceUar  for  twenty-four 

boiu-s  before  opening  or  cutting  it  up.  ams 
makes  a useful,  nutritious,  and  economical  <hs 
te  help  out  a cold  dinner,  where  there  aie  many 
children  or  guests  to  serve  m a hurry,  ana 
where  bones  are  inconvenient,  as  in  travelling, 
and  on  many  occasions  of  an  active  and  busy 
life.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound. 

Beef,  Cold,  Scalloped.  - Fiil L some 
scallop-shapes  with  a mince  of  beef,  highlj 
seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a little  grated 
ham  or  tongue.  Add  to  it  as  much  stock  with 
a little  walnut  pickle  as  the  meat  wdl  absorb 
when  heated  gently  over  the  fire  The  mince 
must  not  be  thin  and  watery.  Fill  the  shapes 
and  cover  them  with  mashed  potato  or  bread- 
crumbs. Warm  in  the  oven  with  butter  sliced 
over  the  top,  which  should  be  prettily  marked 
and  of  a nice  brown  colour.  Time  to  'warm, 
about  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  without  the 
meat,  6d.  or  8d. 

Beef,  Cold  Roast,  Winced.— Mince 
about  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  beet,  and. 
chop  into  it  a seasoning  of  herbs  ana  snalot. 
Brown  a lump  of  butter  with  a little  flour  m a 
frying-pan,  add  some  stock  broth,  and  simmer 
with  the  seasoning  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
Put  the  mince  into  a stewpan,  pour  the  gravy 
over,  and  simmer  again  till  tender.  Serve  with 
mashed  potatoes  or  sippets  of  bread.  Tune, 
fifteen  minutes. 

Beef,  Collared.— Bone  and  skin  about 
twelve  pounds  of  thin  flank  beef,  and  iub  it 
well  with  a mixture  of  common  salt,  salt- 
petre, and  a little  sugar.  Let  it  stand  for 
five  days-,  then  wash  off  the  pickle ; drain  and 
dry  the  beef  with  a cloth..  Prepare  some  strips 
of  bacon,  make  notches  in  the  meat,  and  lay 
them  into  the  cuts ; then  take  two  large  table- 
spoonfuls of  finely-chopped  parsley,  one  of 
sweet  herbs,  a dozen  cloves  well  pounded,  a 
drachm  of  cayenne,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 


mace,  and  half  a nutmeg  grated.  Mix  well 
together  and  strew  the  mixture  over  the  inside 
part  of  the  meat,  taking  care  that  every  part 
shall  be  equally  covered.  Boll  up  and  tie 
tightly , put  it,  well  secured  in  a cloth,  into 
a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  boil  up,  then 
simmer  slowly  for  six  hours.  When  ready  take 
off  the  cloth  and  put  the  beef  into  a mould.  Set 
a weight  on  tho  top  and  let  it  stand  till  cold 
When  sent  to  table  garnish  with  parsley.  Pro- 
bable cost,  7d.  to  8d.  per  pound. 

Beef  Collops. — Take  two  pounds  of  thinly- 
cut  and  tender  rump  steak,  and  divide  it  into 
small  pieces.  If  thore  be  any  doubt  about  its 
tenderness,  beat  it  gently  with  tho  blado  of  a 
knife,  but  do  not  spoil  tho  form  of  tho  meat. 
Lay  tho  pioces  in  a frying-pan  for  two  or 
three  minutes.  When  brown  put  them  into  a 
stewpan  and  pour  a pint  of  gravy  into  it.  Take 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  rubbed  into  a 
little  flour ; add  this  to  tho  gravy  with  a season- 
ing of  salt  and  popper,  one  shalot  finely  shred, 
tho  best  part  of  a pickled  walnut,  and  a small 
tea-spoonful  of  capers.  Let  tho  whole  simmer 
for  about  ton  minutes.  Tho  steak  may  be 
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stowed  with  water  instoad  of  gravy  if  pre- 
ferred. Serve  in  a,  covored  dish,  and  send  hot 
to  table.  Cost  of  beef,  Is.  4d.  per  pound.  Suf- 
ficient for  three  or  four  persons. 

Beef  Collops,  with  Onions.  — Make 
some  butter  hot  in  a frying-pan ; get  ready  one 
poimd  of  collops;  they  should  be  cut  thinner 
than  is  usual  for  broiling,  and  cut  two  middle- 
sized  onions  into  rings.  Dust  a little  pepper  over 
them,  and  when  they  are  browned  cover  the 
pan  closely  up  till  done.  This  will  be  in  about 
ten  minutes.  Servo  hot  with  a little  oyster 
pickle  or  walnut  ketchup  added  to  the  gravy  in 
the  pan.  Time,  three  minutes  to  fry;  ten  to 
simmer.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Beef,  Corned.— Lay  a large  round  of  beef 
into  a good  pickle.  Let  it  remain  for  ten  days 
or  more,  turning  it  every  day.  Put  it  into  a 
stewpan  with  sufficient  water  to  cover  it,  and 
let  it  boil  very  gently  until  it  is  thoroughly 
done.  Corned  beef  is  often  smoked  before  it  is 
boiled.  Allow  half  an  hour  to  the  poimd  after 
it  has  come  to  a boil.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per 
pound. 

Beef  Croquettes- — Finely  mince  a little 
dressed  beef,  season  it  pleasantly,  and  moisten  it 
with  a little  stiff  white  sauce  that  is  a j elly  when 
cold.  Spread  it  on  a dish,  and  when  firm  divide 
it  into  parts,  and  form  these  into  corks  or  balls. 
Dip  them  twice  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  place 
them  in  a wire  basket  if  it  is  at  hand,  and  fry 
in  hot  fat  to  a golden-brown  colour.  Drain 
them,  dish  them  on  a napkin,  and  garnish  with 
parsley.  Time  to  fry,  ten  minutes. 

Beef,  Curried. — Fry  three  onions  cut  into 
slices.  Pour  over  them  a little  stock,  add  a sour 
apple,  and  simmer  till  tender.  Eub  the  mixture 
through  a hair  sieve,  add  a table-spoonful  of 
curry  paste,  a table-spoonful  of  ground  rice, 
and  as  much  stock  as  is  required  to  make  the 
sauce.  Stir  it  over  the  fire  till  smooth  and 
thick,  put  in  the  dressed  beef,  cut  into  neat 
slices,  simmer  very  gently  for  a short  timo,  and 
serve  with  boiled  rice. 

Beef  Dripping. — This  should  be  removed 
from  the  pan  as  it  drips  from  the  meat,  taking 
care  to  keep  sufficient  to  baste  with.  When 
dripping  remains  in  the  pan  during  the  wholo 
process  of  cooking  a joint  it  not  only  becomes 
discoloured  and  unfit  for  use,  but  it  is  wasteful 
in  the  highest  degree  to  expose  it  to  the  action 
of  a hot  fire.  Dripping  should  be  placed  in  a 
basin  and  cleared  from  all  impurities  by  means 
of  boiling  water  thrown  upon  it.  When  cold, 
make  a hole,  pour  out  the  water,  and  turn  the 
dripping  down  side  uppermost  on  a dish ; re- 
move the  dirt  which  will  bo  found  adhering  to 
the  bottom,  and  put  the  dripping  by  for  use. 
If  necessary,  it  may  bo  returned  to  tho  basin  to 
get  another  cleansing  with  boiling  water. 
Clarify  into  jars  for  goneral  use.  It  will  bo 
found  good  onough  for  any  frying  or  stowing 
purpose  to  which  buttor  is  applied. 

Beef,  Dutch.— Take  ten  pounds  of  tho 
buttock  of  beef  without  fat,  rub  it  well  with 
brown  sugar,  and  allow  it  to  lie  five  or  six 
hours,  turning  frequently  during  tho  timo.  Put 
the  beef  into  an  earthenware  pan.  Press  into  it 


a small  table-spoonful  of  saltpetre  mixed  with 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  salt,  and  rub  and  turn 
every  day  for  a fortnight.  Then  put  it  into  a 
coarse  cloth  under  a cheese-press  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  dry  in  a chimney.  When  boiled 
it  should  be  put  into  a cloth.  Probable  cost, 
lOd.  to  Is.  per  pound. 

Beef,  Dutch,  or  Hung.— Rub  into  twelve 
or  fourteen  pounds  of  the  round  or  rump  of 
beef  two  ounces  of  saltpetre  and  two  ounces  of 
coarse'  sugar.  Let  the  meat  remain  for  two  days, 
and  add  a pound  of  bay-salt,  four  ounces  of  com- 
mon salt,  and  an  ounce  of  ground  black  pepper. 
When  these  ingredients  have  been  thoroughly 
rubbed  in,  let  the  beef  again  stay  four  days, 
when  add  one  pound  of  treacle,  and  turn  it 
every  day  for  a fortnight.  It  may  then  be 
smoked.  This  highly-flavoured  meat  is  mostly 
used  to  improve  soups  and  gravies.  A small 
piece  is  cut  off  as  it  is  wanted,  but  it  may  be 
stewed  slowly  in  boiling  water  and  pressed 
while  hot.  Should  this  pickle  be  thought  too 
strong  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  coarse  sugar 
may  be  rubbed  in  and  the  treacle  omitted.  It 
may  also  be  prepared  as  spiced  beef  by  adding 
a few  cloves  and  a little  mace.  Time  in  pickle, 
fourteen  days.  Probable  cost  of  beef,  Is.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  persons. 

Beef,  Fillet  of,  Braised.— Take  a fillet 
and  roll  it  together,  so  as  to  bring  the  fat  into 
the  centre.  Place  a few  slices  of  ham  and  a 
little  gravy  into  a braising  or  stewpan,  on  which 
place  the  meat ; cover  it  with  chopped  carrots, 
celery,  small  onions,  a pickled  chili,  a gherkin 
sliced,  sweet  herbs,  mace,  a little  allspice,  and 
salt.  Simmer  until  the  meat  is  tender.  Brown 
it  before  tho  fire,  or  with  a salamander ; skim 
and  season  the  sauce,  and  serve  with  vegetables 
and  sauce  on  the  same  dish. 

Beef,  Fillet  of,  dressed  on  the  Spit.— 
Soak  from  four  to  five  pounds  of  the  fillet  of 
beef  for  two  days  in  vinegar,  seasoned  with 
thyme,  onions,  parsley,  salt,  and  pepper,  or  if 
preferred,  oil  may  be  used  instead  of  vinegar. 
When  drained  wrap  it  in  an  oiled  paper,  and 
put  it  on  the  spit  before  a quick  fire.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  4d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons. 

Beef  Forcemeat. — Take  one  pound  of 
lean  beef,  quarter  of  a pound  of  beef  suet,  and 
half  a pound  of  fat  bacon ; cut  them  into  small 
pieces,  and  add  half  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered 
thyme  and  marjoram,  the  same  of  ground 
allspice,  and  half  the  quantity  of  pounded 
mace.  Put  all  into  a mortar  and  pound 
them  to  a paste,  with  two  well-beaten  eggs. 
Season  with  popper  and  salt.  Probablo  cost, 
Is.  4d. 

Beef,  French,  Stewed.  — Beat  two 
pounds  of  rump  steak  with  a rolling-pin  to 
mako  it  tender,  and  then  lard  it  thoroughly 
with  strips'  of  bacon.  Place  it  in  a stewpan 
with  some  good  stock,  spice,  salt,  garlic,  thyme, 
parsley,  and  half  a pint  of  white  wine.  Stew 
gently  for  four  or  five  hours ; take  out  tho 
meat,  glaze  it,  and  put  away  to  cool.  Next  rc- 
duco  the  stock  until  it  jollies,  clear  it  with  white 
of  egg,  flavour  with  lemon,  and  strain  through 
a jelly-bag  into  a pic-dish.  Serve  tho  meat 
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cold  garnished  with  pieces  of  the  jelly,  cut  up 
into 'squares  or  diamonds.  Probable  cost,  3s.  Cd. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Beef  Frieadelles  are  best  when  made 
with  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  on  equal  quantities, 

Old  cut  very  fine,  but  either  will  do  separately. 

If  beef,  take  one  pound  and  a half  of  nice  lean 
meat,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  four  eggs, 
six  ounces  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  a cup  of  cold 
water,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Mix  well 
together  and  tum  out  a round  well-formed  cake. 
Cover  with  raspings  and  cross  over  the  top  with 
a knife  ; put  it  on  a buttered  plate  and  bake  m 
a quick  oven.  It  should  have  a nice  rich  brown 
appearance,  or  it  may  be  half  stewed  and  then 
completed  in  the  oven.  Tune,  about  one  hour. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  2d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Beef  Frieadelles,  Spiced.— Prepare 
the  meat  as  in  preceding  recipe,  adding  a little 
more  butter,  some  grated  lemon,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  or  spiced  sauces  to  taste,  and  cook  as 
already  directed.  The  fricadelle  may  also  be 
formed  into  small  balls,  and  fried  over  a clear 
fire.  Time,  one  hour. 

Beef,  Fricandeau  of.— Lard  about  three 
pounds  of  the  rump  or  fillet  of  sirloin.  Pound 
three  or  four  cloves,  six  whole  allspice,  and  two 
blades  of  mace.  Mix  a little  pepper  and  salt 
with  these  ingredients,  and  sprinkle  it  over  the 
meat.  Put  it  into  a stewpan  with  a pint  of 
medium  stock,  a glass  of  white  wine,  a bunch 
of  savoury  herbs  tied  together,  two  shalots,  and 
a little  more  pepper  and  salt.  Stew  the  meat 
very  slowly  for  two  hours,  when  it  will  be  done. 
Eemove  it  from  the  stewpan  and  cover  to  keep 
hot.  Skim  all  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  strain, 
and  set  it  over  the  fire  to  boil  till  it  is  reduced 
to  a glaze.  Then  put  it  over  the  top,  and  send 
it  to  table  with  sorrel  round  the  dish. 
Sorrel,  like  spinach,  requires  good  washing  and 
picking ; put  it  into  a stewpan  with  only  the 
water  that  clings  to  it.  Stir  well  to  prevent 
sticking  or  burning ; drain  out  all  the  water ; 
this  must  be  done  effectually ; add  a little  butter 
and  some  good  gravy,  and  stew  till  done.  A 
little  sugar  may  bo  added  if  there  is  too  much 
acidity.  Stew  the  sorrel  for  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  5s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Beef  Frieo  (Charles  X.’s  favourite  dish). — 
Beat  and  lard  a juicy,  tender  steak  of  two 
pounds ; lay  it  into  a close-fitting  covered  stew- 
pan, with  equal  quantities  of  water  and  vinegar. 
Add  a little  vegetable,  particularly  onion,  and 
stew  gently  for  two  hours,  but  do  not  allow  it 
to  bum  or  stick  to  the  pan.  When  cold  cut  the 
meat  into  strips,  smear  it  with  beaten  egg,  and 
strew  over  bread-crumbs  well-seasoned  with 
pepper,  shalot,  and  salt.  Fry  till  it  is  of  a 
light  brown  colour,  which  will  bo  in  about  ten 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Beef,  Fried  Rump  Steak.— Cut  the 

steak  rather  tliinner  than  for  broiling,  and  with 
a little  fat.  Put  it  into  a hot  pan  of  clarified 
butter  or  dripping,  and  tum  frequently  until 
done.  Serve  in  about  eight  or  ten  minutes, 
seasoned  with  salt,  popper,  and  a little  mush- 
room ketchup ; or  with  a gravy  made  in  the 


frying-pan  and  seasoned  with  Harvey  s sauce, 
or  according  to  taste.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d. 
per  pound. 

Beef  Fritters.— Scrape  one  pound  of  meat 
from  a piece  of  cold,  roast  beef,  and  season  it 
with  pepper  and  salt.  Have  ready  a batter 
made  with  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour, 
and  about  half  a pint  of  water.  Blend  these 
two  well  together,  and  stir  m a piece  of  butter 
about  the  size  of  an  egg,  which  has  been  melted 
before  the  fire.  "Whisk  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
and  add  it  to  the  batter  with  the  scraped  meat. 
Stir  well,  and  drop  only  a small  quantity  at  a 
time  into  the  pan,  when  the  lard  or  dripping  is 
boiling.  Tum,  that  both  sid.es  may  be  brown. 
From°eight  to  ten  minutes  will  be  sufficient  to 
cook  them  over  a steady  fire.  Dry,  and  send  to 
table  on  a napkin.  Probable  cost,  about  6d. 
to  8d.,  without  meat.  Sufficient  for  two  per- 
sons. 


Beef  Gobbets.— Cut  two  pounds  of  lean 
beef  into  small  pieces,  put  it  into  a stewpan 
with  water  sufficient  only  to  cover  it,  and  allow 
it  to  simmer  gently  for  an  hour.  Then  add 
sliced  carrots  and  tui-nips,  a head  of  celery 
minced,  and  a small  bunch  of  savoury  herbs, 
with  salt  to  taste,  a crust  of  bread,  and  half  a 
tea-cupful  of  rice.  Enclose  in  a clean  muslin 
bag  a few  peppercorns,  three  or  four  cloves, 
and  a small  blade  of  mace.  Put  the  lid  on  the 
pan,  and  let  the  whole  stew  again  for  another 
half  hour,  or  until  the  meat  is  quite  tender. 
Take  out  the  crust,  spice,  and  herbs.  Place 
the  meat  on  slices  of  toasted  bread,  pour  the 
liquid  in  which  it  was  stewed  over  it,  and  serve 
quickly,  as  the  dish  is  best  hot.  Probable  cost 
of  beef,  lOd.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  four  or 
five  persons. 

Beef  Gobbets  (another  way).— Fry  some 
small  pieces  of  beef  brown  in  a little  butter,  but 
first  season  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and 
grated  lemon-peel.  Then  put  them  into  a stew- 
pan with  some  parsley  and  shalot  finely  shred, 
and  stew  them  till  sufficiently  tender  in  a rich 
brown  gravy.  When  nearly  done,  add  a tea- 
spoonful of  port  wine  and  one  of  vinegar. 
Make  a cover  of  grated  bread-crumbs  over  the 
dish  in  which  they  are  served;  season  them 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  butter,  and  brown 
with  a salamander.  Time,  five  minutes  to 
fry;  twenty  minutes  to  stew.  Probable  cost, 
Is.,  without  meat. 

Beef,  Gravy,  To  Keep  in  Store.— rut 

four  or  five  pounds  of  gravy  beef , free  from  fat, 
into  a stewpan  with  one  pint  of  water,  a carrot 
sliced,  a good-sized  onion,  a head  of  celery,  a 
thick  slice  of  cooked  ham,  and  a couple  of  cloves. 
Close  the  lid  of  the  pan  and  let  it  stew  until  the 
water  has  nearly  dried  up,  taking  care  that 
neither  meat  or  vegetables  got  burnt  or  oven 
stick  to  tho  pan.  Then  add  threo  quarts  of 
boiling  water.  Kcmovo  tho  pan  from  tho  fire,  but 
put  it  near  enougli  to  keep  tho  liquid  from 
boiling  too  fast.  When  well  boiled  and  reduced 
to  two  quarts,  strain  through  a sieve,  and 
when  cold  take  off  tho  fat.  This  gravy  will 
serve  for  game  or  poultry,  and  will  keep  good 
several  days.  Probable  C03t  of  beef,  8d.  per 
pound. 
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Beef  Griskins  (of  Cold.  Meat,  Roast  or 

Boiled). The  best  of  these  are  tho  thru  part  of 

the  ribs,  the  breast,  or  other  portions  of  the 
bullock  in  which  the  fat  and  lean  are  equally- 
mixed.  Finely  chop  one  or  two  onions  or 
shalots,  some  parsley,  and  mix  them  with 
pepper,  salt,  grated  nutmeg,  and  oiled  butter, 
which  last  must  be  kept  sufficiently  warm  to 
remain  liquid.  Cut  the  beef  into  slices  about 
an  inch  thick ; steep  them  in  the  above,  turning 
them  over  from  time  to  time.  When  thoy  are 
well  soaked,  press  them  on  both  sides  in  bread- 
crumbs mixed,  with  a little  grated  cheese. . Grill 
them  over  a gentle  fire  till  they  are  thoroughly 
heated,  and  nicely  browned  on  both  sides. 
While  they  are  broiling,  put  the  butter,  onions, 
&c.,  in  which  they  were  steeped,  into  a saucepan, 
with  a couple  of  table-spoonfuls  of  broth.  Let 
it  boil  a few  minutes,  shaking  it  about ; add  a 
tea-spoonful  of  vinegar  and  a table-spoonful  of 
ketchup,  and  serve  in  a sauceboat  with  the 
broiled  griskins. 

Beef,  Hamburg  (< see  Hamburg  Beef). 

Beef  Hams.— Take  beer  in  quantity 
enough  to  mix  the  following  ingredients : — 
Three  ounces  of  treacle,  one  pound  of  coarse 
brown  sugar,  one  pound  of  salt,  one  ounce  of 
bay-salt,  and  one  of  saltpetre  pounded  together, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  coarse  black  pepper.  Get 
a leg  of  beef  shaped  like  a ham,  lay  it  in  a dish 
and  keep  it  basted  with  the  pickle,  which  should 
be  thrown  over  it,  at  first,  four  times  a day ; 
during  the  second  week  it  may  be  done  only 
three  times,  and  for  the  last  fortnight  twice  a 
day,  morning  and  evening,  will  be  sufficient. 
In  a month  drain,  dry,  and  roll  it  in  bran ; then 
smoke  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  It  should 
be  secured  in  canvas,  and  well  washed  with  lime. 
Hang  in  a dry  store.  Cost  of  ingredients,  about 
Is.  Sufficient  for  one  gallon. 

Beef,  Hash  (a  la  Franchise).— Put  two 
ounces  of  butter  and  a little  flour  into  a stewpan : 
dissolve  it,  and  throw  in  a little  chopped  onion 
and  a dessert-spoonful  of  finely-minced  parsley ; 
brown,  but  do  not  burn  the  butter.  When 
sufficiently  brown,  aud  three-quarters  of  a pint 
of  good  boiling  broth,  quite  free  from  fat,  and 
a little  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg.  Put  in  slices 
of  cold  beef  (two  pounds),  and  allow  it  to  heat 
gradually  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  Thicken  the 
Sauce  with  a little  more  flour  well  mixed  in  a 
table-spoonful  of  water,  or  beat  up  three  eggs 
mixed  with  a table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice ; the 
thickening  must  be  put  in  when  near  the  point 
of  boiling.  Time,  fifteen  minutes  to  stow. 
Sufficient  lor  five  or  six  persons. 


Beef,  Hash  (Norman  method). — Put  into 
a bowl  a’  large  cup  of  boiling  stock  or  broth,  a 
wine-glassful  of  red  wine,  a little  salt  and  pepper 
or  cayenne,  and  some  lemon  pickle  ketchup.  Fry 
about  two  dozen  small  silver  onions  in  butter  till 
they  are  of  a pale  brown  colour ; mix  in  two  des- 
sert-spoonfuls of  flour,  and  stir  till  it  has  becomo 
a beautiful  amber  colour.  Pour  the  contents  of 
the  bowl  into  tho  pan,  and  boil  the  whole  until 
tho  onions  nro  dono ; then  put  some  small,  woll- 
cut  slices  of  roast  or  boiled  beef  into  a clean 
stewpan,  and  pour  the  gravy  and  onions  ovor 
thorn.  Allow  it  to  stand  till  tho  moat  has 


acquired  the  flavour  of  tho  gravy ; then  make 
it  very  hot,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil.  Serve 
quickly.  Time,  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
exclusive  of  meat,  lOd. 

Beef,  Hash,  with  Croutons.  — Take 
a pint  oi  good  stock,  a table-spoonful  of  lemon 
pickle,  one  of  mushroom  ketchup,  a glass  of 
claret,  and  about  a dozen  silver  button  onions, 
which  have  been  previously  fried  in  butter  and 
well  browned.  Put  tho  mixture  into  a stewpan 
with  the  butter  in  which  the  onions  were  fried. 
Set  it  over  a clear  fire  until  the  onions  are  tender, 
then  pour  it  all  over  the  slices  of  two  pounds 
of  cold  beef  to  be  hashed.  Let  it  stand  about 
twenty  minutes,  well  covered;  then  draw  it 
nearer  to  the  fire,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil. 
Serve  up  with  croutons.  To  prepare  the 
croutons:  take  two  rounds  of  bread  cut  very 
thin,  make  them  any  desired  shape,  long  strips, 
stars,  or  rounds ; fry  them  in  boiling  butter 
a nice  brown  colour,  drain  on  a cloth,  and 
serve.  Probable  cost,  without  meat,  7d.  or  8d. 
Sufficient  for 'four  or  five  persons. 

Beef  Heart  ( see  Bullock’s  Heart). 

Beef,  Hung. — This  meat  should  be  hung 
as  long  as  is  consistent  with  safety  to  make  it 
tender.  Rub  into  the  meat  weighing,  say  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  pounds,  one  pound  of  bay- 
salt,  one  pound  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  and  six 
ounces  of  saltpetre  pounded  and  mixed  together. 
It  should  be  rubbed  every  morning,  and  will 
then  be  ready  for  smoking  in  a fortnight. 
Probable  cost  of  beef,  lOd.  per  pound.  Smoke 
the  meat  about  three  weeks. 

Beef,  Hung  (another  way) . — This  recipe 
can  be  used  for  beef  either  smoked  or  un- 
smoked. It  may  be  salted  dry,  or  put  into  a 
pickle  made  with  the  same  ingredients.  The 
beef  must  be  hung  for  throe  or  four  days, 
then  rubbed  with  bay-salt,  brown  sugar,  salt- 
petre, and  a little  pepper  and  allspice ; after- 
wards hang  it  up  in  a warm  but  not  a hot  place, 
rolled  tight  in  a cloth,  for  a fortnight  or  more 
till  it  has  become  sufficiently  hard.  It  may  be 
hung  in  the  comer  of  a chimney  of  a wood 
fire  to  get  the  flavour  of  smoke,  or  sent  to  a 
smoking-house.  A small  clove  of  garlic  put 
in  the  pickle  is  considered  an  improvement. 
Time,  two  or  three  weeks  to  remain  in  brine. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pound. 

Beef,  Hunters’.— Get  a nice  round  of 
beef,  weighing  about  twenty-five  pounds,  and 
hang  it  for  two  or  three  days,  according  to 
the  weather.  When  hung  long  enough,  put 
it  into  a salting-pan,  reduce  the  following  in- 
gredients to  powder,  and  rub  it  into  the  meat 
every  morning  for  eighteen  or  twenty  days, 
turning  it  at  every  rubbing: — Three  ounces  of 
saltpetre,  three  ounces  of  coarse  sugar,  one 
ounce  of  cloves,  one  nutmeg,  half  an  ounce  of 
allspice,  one  pound  of  salt,  and  half  a pound  of 
bay-salt.  "When  salt  enough,  cleanse  it  from 
the  brine,  put  a bandage  round  tho  whole  ex- 
tent of  tho  meat  to  keep  it  in  shape,  and  lay  it 
in  a pan  with  half  a pint  of  water  at  tho  bottom, 
and  some  shrod  suet  on  tho  top  of  the  beef. 
Cover  all  with  a paste  composed  of  flour  and 
water,  and  bake  it  for  about  six  horn's.  Do 
not  remove  the  paste  until  tho  heat  has  quite 
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n-ouc  oil.  The  bandage  round  the  meat  should 
be  clean  and  not  quito  now.  The  gravy  left 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pan  should  bo  preserved ; 
it  will  bo  found  excellent  for  made  dishes 
of  any  kind.  Tho  beef  may  be  glazed  and  gar- 
nished with  savoury  jelly.  Average  cost  of  beef, 
lOd.  per  pound. 

Beef,  Inky-pinky.— Good  gravy  should 
be  used  if  it  is  to  be  nad ; if  not,  boil  down  the 
bones  from  which  the  meat  has  been  cut,  as  well 
as  the  outside  trimmings;  they  will  make  a 
gravy  sufficiently  good,  with  the  addition  of 
sliced  boiled  carrots  and  an  onion.  When  the 
bones  have  parted  with  all  their  strength,  strain 
the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  some  slices  of  cold 
roast  beef,  about  two  pounds,  and  the  carrots 
and  onion.  Simmer  slowly,  and  add  a little 
vinegar,  pepper,  and  salt.  Remove  the  onion  ; 
it  will  have  imparted  a flavour,  which  is  all 
that  is  necessary;  but  serve  up  the  carrots 
with  the  sauce,  thickened  with  a little  butter 
and  flour.  Put  sippets  of  bread  round  the 
dish,  or  garnish  as  any  other  hash'.  Average 
cost,  exclusive  of  meat,  6d.  Time,  twenty 
minutes  to  stew.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Beef,  Jerked. — This  is  a West  Indian 
method  of  curing  beef.  It  is  cut  into  thin  slices, 
immersed  in  sea-water,  and  dried  by  exposure 

Ito  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Beef  Kidney  (see  Bullock’s  Kidney). 
Beef  Liver  ( see  Bullock’s  Liver). 

Beef,  Lumber,  in  Madeira  Sauce.— 

Boast  three  pounds  of  beef,  for  half  an  hour 
only.  Prepare  a sauce  with  brown  stock  or 
broth,  some  butter,  flour,  cayenne  pepper,  salt, 
pepper,  and  a glass  of  Madeira.  Put  the  half- 
cooked  beef  into  a stewpan  with  the  sauce,  and 
simmer,  but  do  not  boil,  for  the  same  time. 
Mushrooms  or  truffles  add  to  the  delicacy.  Time, 
half  an  hour  to  simmer.  Probable  cost  of 
lumber,  Is.  4d.  per  pound. 

Beef,  Marinade. — A pickle  should  be 
made  on  the  day  previous  to  the  marinade 
being  required,  that  the  meat  may  lie  in 
it  the  full  time  necessary.  Extract,  by  stew- 
ing, all  the  flavour  from  tho  following  in- 
gredients, with  vinegar  and  water  in  equal 
quantities : — One  clove  of  garlic,  some  sliced 
carrots  and  onions,  a few  peppercorns,  and  a 
little  salt.  Strain,  and  let  it  become  cold.  Cut 
into  slices  one  pound  of  beef  from  the  inside  of  a 
sirloin,  and  lay  them  in  the  pickle  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Have  ready  a little,  nice,  brown 
gravy,  and  simmer  tho  slices  in  it  till  they  aro 
quite  tender.  Blend  together  a little  butter  and 
flour,  add  this  to  the  gravy,  with  a glass  of 
port  wine,  two  dossert-spoonfuls  of  mushroom 

[ketchup,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  shalot  vinegar. 
Servo  with  the  sauce  poured  ovor  it.  Time 
to  simmer,  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probablo 
cost,  without  meat,  Is.  Sufficient  for  throe 
persons. 

. Beef  Marrow  Bones.— Saw  the  bones 
into  short  lengths,  and  mix  some  flour  and 
water  into  a paste  to  secure  both  ends,  which 
should  also  have  a floured  cloth  tied  over  them. 
Put  them  into  boiling  water,  and  let  them  boil 


from  one  and  a half  to  two  hours.  Put  small 
napkins  round  them,  or  a frill  of  paper,  which- 
ever is  most  convenient,  and  remove  tho  paste 
before  they  are  sent  to  table.  Serve  them  on  a 
napkin,  with  hot  dry  toast.  Tho  marrow  may 
be  spread  upon  the  toast,  and  well  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt.  When  not  wanted  for 
immediate  use  the  bones, should  be  parboiled,  as 
they  will  keep  many  days  in  this  state.  Pro- 
bable cost  for  a large  leg-bone,  from  9d. 
to  Is. 

Beef,  Minced  (a  la  Bourgeoise). — Brown 
a piece  of  butter,  the  size  of  a walnut,  rolled 
in  flour,  in  a stewpan.  Cut  some  roast  beef 
into  small  pieces,  and  put  them,  with  a little 
parsley,  basil,  thyme,  pepper,  and  nutmeg, 
into  the  brown  butter.  Shake  the  pan  for 
some  minutes  over  a slow  fire,  and  add  equal 
parts  of  wine  and  stock  broth.  Simmer 
until  the  meat  is  tender,  and  before  send- 
ing to  table  add  a table-spoonful  of  the  best 
oil.  Time  to  simmer,  twenty  minutes,  or  until 
tender.  Two  pounds  of  beef  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Beef,  Minced,  Savoury. — Mince  very 
fine  three  or  four  small  onions,  with  a little 
thyme,  parsley,  chives,  and  tarragon,  and  put 
them  into  a stewpan,  with  an  ounce  of  butter, 
over  a gentle  fire,  until  partially  cooked.  Mix 
with  them  half  a table-spoonful  of  flour,  and 
let  them  become  brown.  Add  pepper,  salt, 
half  a glass  of  white  wine,  and  a glass  of 
stock.  When  the  onions  and  spices  are  quite 
ready,  put  them  into  the  pan  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  cold  beef  finely  minced,  and  allow 
it  to  simmer  at  a gentle  heat  for  half  an  hour. 
Before  sending  to  table,  mix  with  it  a spoonful 
of  mustard. 

Beef,  Miroton  of.— Put  three  ounces  of 
butter  into  a frying-pan,  with  three  onions, 
thinly  sliced,  and  a pound  of  cold  roast  beef, 
under-cooked,  if  possible,  and  cut  into  small 
slices.  Turn  the  meat  constantly,  so  that  it 
will  be  evenly  browned  on  both  sides.  When 
of  a nice  colour,  put  in  about  half  a pint  of 
good  gravy,  with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Allow  it  to  simmer  a few  minutes,  but  do  not 
boil,  or  the  meat  will  be  shrunken  and  hard. 
Serve  hot.  This  is  a very  nice  and  cheap 
dish.  Probable  cost,  about  6d.,  without  the 
beef. 

Beef  Olives. — Cut  two  pounds  of  rump 
steak  into  thin  slices,  or  if  preferred  leave  it  in 
one  large  piece.  Lay  over  it  a seasoning  of 
chopped  herbs,  pepper,  and  salt;  roll  up  the 
pieces  separately,  and  tio  round  with  a narrow 
tape.  Get  a clean  stewpan,  in  which  place  one 
ounce  of  butter,  half  a pound  of  bacon  cut  in 
thin  slices,  and  some  chopped  parsley.  Put 
the  rolls  of  steak  into  a stewpan,  pressing  them 
closely  together ; turn  them  ovor  till  they  are 
brown,  thon  pour  a little  stock  ovor  them, 
and  stow  gently  from  two  to  three  hours. 
When  sufficiently  tender,  tliickcn  tho  gravy 
with  a tea-spoonful  of  brown  thickening,  or 
half  an  ounce  of  butter  rollod  in  flour,  and 
servo.  A few  drops  of  mushroom  ketchup,  or 
Reading  sauce,  is  considered  by  some  cooks  to 
improve  this  dish.  Probablo  cost  for  steak, 
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Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  six 
persons. 

Beef  Olives,  (Au  Roi).— Take  long,  thin 
slices  of  beef,  and  lay  over  them  equal  quan- 
tities of  mushroom,  parsley,  and  chopped  onion. 
The  vegetables  must  be  carefully  prepared; 
a spoonful  of  each  will  be  sufficient  for  six 
slices  of  meat.  Mash  two  pounds  of  boiled 
potatoes.  Mix  a spoonful  of  flour  to  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  and  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  well  beaten,  with  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  and  add  it  to  the  mash.  Spread 
the  mixture  over  the  olives ; roll  them  up, 
tie  with  a narrow  tape,  and  fry,  or  put 
them  into  the  oven  for  about  half  an  hour. 
Serve  with  a good  brown  sauce,  or  they  may 
have  an  edging  of  potatoes.  Time,  half  an 
horn-.  Probable  cost,  without  the  meat,  Is. 

Beef  Palates  (au  Gratin).—  Beat  up  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  mix  them,  when  well 
beaten,  with  the  following  ingredients A 
blade  of  mace,  pounded,  with  a little  salt 
and  pepper,  an  eschalot,  and  a sprig  of  par- 
sley, minced,  two  or  three  button  mushrooms, 
and  a slice  of  ham,  scraped  finely.  Cut 
three  palates,  which  have  been  cleaned  and 
boiled  and  the  skin  removed,  into  long  slices ; 
spread  this  forcemeat  over  them,  and  roll  each 
one  round,  fastening  it  with  a skewer.  Bake 
in  a moderate  oven  for  half  an  hour,  with  bread- 
crumbs, well  seasoned,  and  thin  slices  of  butter 
laid  over  them.  Probable  cost,  6d.  each. 

Beef  Palates,  Fricasseed.— Put  six 
well-cleaned  palates  into  a stewpan,  with  just 
water  enough  to  cover  them ; add  a bunch  of 
parsley,  a glass  of  white  wine,  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt  and  sugar,  and  a little  pepper.  Simmer 
three  hours,  and  strain  the  liquor.  Blend  two 
ounces  of  good  butter  with  a table-spoonful  of 
flour;  dissolve  it  over  the  fire,  and  stir  in 
gradually  half  a pint  of  cream,  with  as  much 
of  the  liquor  in  which  the  palates  were  boiled 
as  will  make  it  of  the  proper  consistency.  Lay 
the  palates  into  the  stewpan,  in  neat,  round 
slices ; add  a couple  of  small  cucumbers  (divide 
them  into  strips,  and  remove  the  seeds),  two  or 
three  small  onions,  previously  boiled,  a little 
nutmeg,  grated,  with  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste, 
and  stew  twenty  minutes.  When  ready  to 
serve,  add  a table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice  to 
the  sauce.  Probable  cosfrof  palates,  6d.  each. 
Sufficient  for  a dish  to  serve  six  or  seven 
persons. 

Beef  Palates,  Fried.  — Blanch  three 
ox  palates  for  ten  minutes ; scrape  them  care- 
fully, and  boil  slowly  for  three  hours.  When 
tender,  take  off  the  skin,  and  slice  them  for 
frying.  Dissolve  a little  butter,  and  shrod  up 
some  onion  and  parsley  • Dip  oach  slico  of 
palate  into  the  buttor  ; then  into  the  parsley 
and  onion,  which  should  bo  seasonod  with  salt 
and  cayenne.  Fry  from  five  to  eight  minutos, 
a nice  brown  colour,  and  servo  with  lemon- 
juice  over  the  slices,  and  friod  parsloy  as  gar- 
'nish.  Probable  cost,  Gd.  each.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Beef  Palates,  Stewed  — Cleanse,  soak, 
and  boil  the  palates,  as  before  directed.  Sinn 
and  cut  four  into  slices  of  from  one  to  two 


inches  broad,  and  let  them  stew  in  some  rich 
gravy,  well  seasoned  with  salt,  cayenne,  and 
mace,  a table-spoonful  of  grated  ham  or  tongue, 
and  a couple  of  cloves.  When  they  have 
stewed  for  about  half  an  hour,  add  two  ounces 
of  butter,  a little  flour,  a glass  of  sherry,  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice.  Serve  on  a dish 
in  a circle,  with  croutons  arranged  alternately 
with  the  palate.  Probable  cost,  6d.  each.  Suf- 
ficient for  four  or  five  persons. 

Beef  Patties. — Shred  one  pound  of  under- 
cooked beef,  a little  fat  and  lean  together; 
season  with  pepper  or  cayenne,  salt,  and  a 
little  onion  or  shallot.  Make  half  a pound 
of  puff -paste,  not  too  rich,  stamp  it  into  a dozen 
rounds,  place  the  mince  on  half  of  these,  and 
cover  them  with  the  other  half.  Bind  the 
edges  with  white  of  egg,  and  then  fry  the  pat- 
ties a light  brown.  Time  to  fry,  ten  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  six  patties. 

Beef  Patties  (another  way). — Take  thick 
slices  of  bread,  a week  old  if  it  can  be  obtained, 
and  make  them  of  the  desired  form  and  size 
with  a tin  cutter.  Scoop  out  the  middle  to 
receive  the  mince,  prepared  as  in  the  preceding 
recipe.  Dip  each  piece  of  bread  into  cream, 
and  when  drained  brush  them  with  white  of 
egg,  and  dredge  bread-crumbs,  or  bread- 
raspings,  over  them.  Fry  in  good  fresh  butter, 
fill  them  with  the  mince,  made  hot,  and  send  to 
table  on  a napkin. 

Beef  Patties,  Meat  for.— Mince  half  a 
pound  of  good,  fresh  suet ; put  it  to  one  pound  of 
beef  and  one  pound  of  veal,  cut  into  small  pieces, 
but  not  chopped.  Season  it  with  pepper,  salt, 
allspice,  and  a very  little  mace — the  allspice  and 
mace  should  be  pounded.  Mix  all  together ; 
and  when  wanted  for  patties,  cut  up  a little 
parsley,  and  shred  one  blade  of  shalot,  vepy 
finely,  to  mix  with  it.  Bake  in  patty-pans,  or 
buttered  saucers  for  half  an  hour.  They  are  also 
good  cold,  and  may  be  warmed  up  at  any  time. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  6d. 

Beef,  Pickle  for— This  pickle  is  in- 
tended for  dry-salting.  The  ingredients  must 
be  well  pounded  and  mixed  together  before  the 
meat  is  rubbed  with  it,  and  the  beef,  or  hams, 
turned  and  well  rubbed  every  day  until  salt 
enough.  Two  pounds  of  common  salt,  one  and 
a half  ounces  of  saltpetre,  four  ounces  of  brown 
sugar,  and  one  tea-spoonful  of  black  pepper,  will 
be  found  to  impart  a good,  rich  flavour  to  the 
meat.  Cost  of  ingredients,  about  3d. 

Beef,  Pickle  for  (another  way).— To  two 
gallons  of  clear,  spring  water,  tako  four  pounds 
of  salt,  two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  two  ounces  ot 
saltpetre.  Treacle  may  bo  used  with  sugar, 
part  of  each,  if  preferred.  Boil  all  together 
until  tho  scum  has  quito  disappeared,  and  when 
cold  throw  it  over  tho  moat  to  bo  pickled.  A 
piece  of  bcof , weighing  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
pounds,  will  tako  twelve,  or  oven  fourteen  days, 
and  a ham  a fortnight  or  throo  weeks.  Cost  tor 
two  gallons,  about  8d. 

Beef  Pie,  Raised.— Cover  the  sides  of  a 
raised  pie-mould  with  butter,  and  put  a lining 
of  paste,  mado  in  tho  following  manner,  non  y 
into  it :— Chop  a quarter  of  a pound  ot  suet, 
put  it  into  a stewpan  with  a quarter  of  a poun 
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of  butter  and  a pint  of  'water,  when  boiling, 
pass  them  through  a sieve  into  two  pounds  of 
flour,  and  stir  it  with  a spoon  until  the  heat  has 
gone’ off.  When  the  dough,  or  paste,  is  quite 
smooth,  roll  it  out,  and  it  is  ready  for  the 
lining.  Take  two  pounds  of  rump  steak  and  cut 
theminto  small  collops;  season  them  with  minced 
parsley,  pepper,  and  salt ; dust  them  with  flour, 
and  lay  them  round  the  mould;  fill  it  with 
alternate  layers  of  potatoes,  thinly  sliced,  and 
meat.  Make  a lid  for  the  mould  with  some  of 
the  paste,  brush  it  over  with  beaten  egg,  and 
bake  about  three  hours  and  a half.  _ Put  an 
ornamental  centre  to  the  cover,  that  it  may  be 
more  easily  raised  to  throw  in  some  gravy  as 
soon  as  it  is  baked.  Probable  cost,  3s.  lOd. 

Beef,  Potted.— Have  ready  a saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  and  a covered  jar  that  will  hold 
about  two  pounds  of  beef ; let  the  meat  be  lean, 
and  without  bone  or  gristle.  Place  the  jar 
containing  the  meat  into  the  saucepan ; put  two 
tea-spoonfuls  of  water  into  it,  and  close  the  lid 
tightly  that  no  more  may  enter.  The  water  in 
the  saucepan  must  be  about  an  inch  and  a half 
below  the  lid  of  the  jar,  and  it  should  boil 
slowly  until  the  meat  is  done,  which  will  be  in 
about  three  hours  and  a half.  It  should  then 
be  chopped  with  a knife,  and  afterwards  pounded 
in  a mortar ; ■ adding  some  clarified  butter,  the 
meat- juice  from  the  jar  (if  too  much  keep  back 
a part),  and  a seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt. 
Fill  into  small  pots,  and  pour  some  melted 
butter  over  the  top ; this  will  preserve  the 
meat  good  for  a long  time. 

Beef,  Pressed. — Dissolve  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  saltpetre  in  a little  water,  and  mix  with 
it  two  pounds  of  common  salt  and  half  a pound 
of  brown  sugar.  Eub  this  pickle  into  a piece 
of  meat,  weighing  about  ten  or  twelve  pounds, 
every  morning  for  eight  days ; then  remove  it 
from  the  pan,  and  secure  it  in  a nice  round  with 
a piece  of  broad  tape  or  calico.  Put  it  into  hot 
water,  and  simmer  for  over  five  hours;  then 
put  it  into  a pan  of  cold  spring  water  for  five 
or  six  minutes,  drain,  and  put  it  on  a flat  sur- 
face with  an  even  weight  on  the  top.  When 
cold  take  off  the  bandage,  trim  the  meat,  and 
serve.  ( See  also  Pressed  Beef.) 

Beef,  Preserved  (See  Australian  Beef). 

Beef,  Ragout. — Take  equal  quantities  of 
good  gravy  and  boiling  water — a pint  in  all. 
Pour  it  into  a stewpan,  in  which  two  pounds  of 
cold  roast  beef,  sliced,  have  been  put.  Add  five  or 
six  small  onions,  some  mixed  spices,  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste,  and  let  the  whole  stew  very  gently 
until  tender,  which  will  be  in  about  two  hours. 
Before  serving,  add  capers  and  pickled  walnuts 
to  the  gravy.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of 
meat,  4d.  or  5d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Beef,  Ribs  of  (a  la  Fcrmiorc). — Tako 
a rib  of  beef,  and  cover  it  with  slices  of  bacon 
well  seasoned  with  herbs.  Put  into  a stowpan 
a little  butter,  and  let  it  melt  over  the  firo,  and 
place  the  rib  in  it,  with  some  salt  .and  popper. 
Exposo  the  moat  to  the  heat  of  a quick  firo,  and 
when  sufficiently  browned  on  both  sides,  set  the 
stewpan  farther  from  the  firo,  so  that  it  may 


continue  to  cook  at  a gentle  heat.  As  soon  as 
it  is  sufficiently  done,  remove  the  meat,  and 
place  it  on  a dish.  Take  some  small  cucumbers, 
slice,  and  cook  them  at  a gentle  heat  in  the 
gravy,  and  add  to  the  meat  before  serving. 

Beef,  Ribs  of  (a  la  Marseillaise).— 
Brown  a rib  of  beef  over  a quick  fire,  with  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  good  oil.  When  both  sides 
are  browned  draw  the  stewpan  aside,  and  let  it 
cook  gently  until  tender.  Fry  some  sliced  onions 
in  oil  until  they  are  brown  ; then  add  vinegar, 
mustard,  and  a little  stock  broth.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  pour  it  over  the  rib  of  beef. 

Beef,  Ribs  of,  To  Carve— The  ribs 
should  be  cut  in  thin  and  even  slices  from  the 
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thick  end  towards  the  thin,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  sirloin ; this  can  be  more  readily  and 
cleanly  done,  if  the  carving-knife  is  first  run 
along  between  the  meat  and  the  end  and  rib- 
bones. 

Beef,  Ribs  of,  To  Roast.— The  best 
piece  to  roast  is  the  fore-rib,  and  it  should  be 
hung  for  two  or  three  days  before  being  cooked. 
The  ends  of  the  ribs  should  be  sawn  off,  the 
outside  fat  fastened  with  skewers,  and  the 
strong  sinew  and  chine  bones  removed.  The 
joint  should  first  be  placed  near  the  fire, 
and  after  a short  time  it  should  be  drawn 
back  and  roasted  steadily.  Baste  freely  with 
clarified  dripping  at  first,  as  there  will  not 
be  sufficient  gravy  when  first  put  down ; 
keep  basting  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes  till 
done.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  it 
to  burn,  as  it  is  very  easily  spoiled.  Serve 
with  horseradish  sauce.  Probable  cost,  lOd. 
to  Is.  per  pound. 

Beef,  Rib  Steaks  (a  la  Bordelaise).— 
Cut  out  a thick  steak  from  between  the  bones ; 
soak  it  in  salad-oil,  and  season  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Broil  on  each  side  for  fivo  minutes. 
Boil  a small  young  vegetable  marrow,  cut  it 
into  half-inch  slices,  glaze,  and  lay  them,  when 
mado  quite  hot,  over  the  steak.  Pour  some 
Bordelaise  sauco  ovor  all,  and  sorve  very  hot. 
Timo  to  boil  the  marrow,  ton  to  twenty  minutes. 

Beef,  Rib  Steaks  (it  la  Maitre  d’Hdtol). 
— Prepare  steaks  as  ip  preceding  recipe ; put 
somo  Maitro  d’ Hotel  butter  on  a hot  dish;  lay 
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the  steaks  upon  it  and  glaze  over  the  top. 
Time,  ten  minutes  to  broil.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
por  pound.  Two  pounds  sufficient  for  four 
persons. 

Beef  Rissoles.  — Minco  one  pound  of 
cold  roast  beef,  the  leaner  the  better,  very  fine ; 
add  pepper,  salt,  a few  savory  herbs  chopped 
small,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  minced  lemon- 
peel  ; mix  all  together  with  half  the  weight  of 
the  beef  in  bread- crumbs.  Bind  it  with  two 
eggs  into  a thick  paste ; form  into  balls  ; dip 
them  in  white  of  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  fry 
them  a rich  brown.  Serve  with  a garnish  of 
fried  parsley,  and  with  a brown  gravy'  in  a 
tureen,  or  without  the  parsley,  round  the 
rissoles  on  the  dish.  Time,  from  eight  to  ten 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  without  meat,  about 
6d. 

Beef,  Roast. — For  roasting,  the  sirloin  of 
beef  is  considered  the  prime  joint.  Before 
the  meat  is  put  upon  the  spit,  the  pipe  which 
runs  down  the  bone  should  be  cut  out ; cover 
the  fat  with  a piece  of  white  paper  fastened  on 
with  string.  Make  up  a good  strong  fire,  with 
plenty'  of  coals  put  on  at  the  back.  Put  it  rather 
near  the  fire  at  first,  and  in  a short  time  draw 
it  back,  and  keep  it  about  eighteen  inches  from 
the  grate.  Baste  continually'  all  the  time  it  is 
roasting,  at  first  with  a little  butter  or  fresh 
dripping,  afterwards  its  own  fat  will  be  suffi- 
cient. If  the  basting  is  kept  up  as  it  should 
be,  the  joint  will  not  need  to  have  flour  dredged 
over  it,  before  removing  it  from  the  fire.  The 
time  it  will  take  in  roasting  depends  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  piece ; a piece  of  sirloin  weigh- 
ing about  fifteen  pounds  should  be  roasted  for 
three  hours  and  a half,  while  a thinner  piece, 
though  of  the  same  weight,  may  be  done  in 
three  hours.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
it  takes  longer  to  roast  when  newly  killed  than 
when  it  has  been  kept,  and  longer  in  cold 
weather  than  in  warm. 

Beef,  Roast,  Minced.— Place  a spoon- 
ful of  flour  in  a pan,  and  brown  it  with  some 
butter.  Add  a pound  of  cold  roast  beef  finely 
minced,  some  gravy,  or  stock  broth,  with  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  season  with  herbs  chopped 
up,  and  salt  and  pepper.  When  nearly  ready', 
put  in  a little  butter,  and  mix  it  with  the  other 
materials.  This  dish  may'  be  sent  to  table 
either  with  eggs  ranged  round  the  dish,  or  with 
pieces  of  bread  fried  crisp  in  butter. 

Beef,  Roast,  and  Boiled  Turkey 

Soup. — Take  the  liquor  in  which  a turkey  has 
been  boiled,  and  the  bones  of  tho  turkey  and 
beof ; put  them  into  a soup-pot  with  two  or 
three  carrots,  turnips,  and  onions,  half  a dozon 
elovos,  pepper,  salt,  and  tomatoes,  if  thoy  can 
bo  had;  boil  four  hours,  then  strain  all  out. 
Put  the  soup  back  into  the  pot,  mix  two  tabic- 
spoonfuls  of  flour  in  a little  cold  water ; stir  it 
into  tho  soup,  aud  allow  it  to  boil.  Cut  sorno 
bread  in  tho  form  of  dice,  lay  it  in  tho  bottom 
of  the  turoen,  pour  the  soup  on  to  it,  and 
■colour  with  a little  soy'. 

Beef  Roll.  — Take  four  pounds  of  cold, 
Toast,  or  boilod  beef  ; mince  it  well ; season  it  to 
tasto  with  ordinary  condiments  and  chopped 


herbs,  and  put  it  into  a roll  of  puff- paste.  Bake 
for  half  an  hour,  or  longer  if  the  paste  is  thick. 
The  French  prepare  a roll  of  meat  in  the  above 
method,  wrap  a buttered  paper  round  it,  and 
cover  with  a coarse  paste  of  flour  and  water, 
and  bake  it  in  a moderate  ovon  for  a couple  of 
hours,  that  is,  if  the  meat  weigh  say  four 
pounds.  Tho  paper  and  crust  is  then  removed, 
and  the  roll  served  with  a little  brown  gravy. 
As  a rule,  any  meat  baked  in  a coarse  crust 
this  way,  will  repay  the  cook  for  her  trouble. 

Beef  Rolled  as  Hare.— Take  any  piece 
of  tender  lean  beef — inside  of  a sirloin  to  be 
preferred.  Allow  it  to  soak  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a little  port  wine  and  vinegar  mixed, 
a glass  of  each.  Make  some  forcemeat,  let  it 
be  very  good,  and  place  it  with  a slice  or  two  of 
bacon  on  the  beef.  Iloll  and  tie  it,  and  roast 
before  a clear  fire,  basting  frequently  with  a 
sauce  of  port  wine  and  vinegar,  of  equal  quan- 
tities, and  pounded  allspice.  Serve  with  a rich 
gravy,  and  send  red-currant  jelly'  to  table  with 
it.  Probable  cost  for  two  pounds  of  meat,  2s.  9d. 
Time,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Beef,  Round  of,  Boiled.— Few  people 
dress  a whole  round,  and  hence  this  recipe  is 
given  for  half  a round,  or,  say  twelve  pounds, 
from  the  silver  or  tongue  side  of  the  round. 
Salt  it  for  eight  or  ten  days,  then  clean  off  the 
salt  or  brine,  skewer  it  up  tight,  and  tie  a piece 
of  wide  tape  round  it  to  keep  it  well  together. 
Put  it  into  a saucepan  of  lukewarm  water,  boil 
up,  and  keep  boiling  for  four  minutes,  remove 
the  scum  carefully'  as  it  rises,  otherwise  it  will 
sink  into  the  beef  and  give  it  an  unsightly' 
appearance.  When  the  scum  is  well  removed, 
set  the  pan  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  let  the 
meat  simmer  very  gently,  allowing  twenty 
minutes  for  each  pound  of  meat.  Should  any 
scum  stick  to  the  meat,  remove  it  with  a brush 
before  serving.  Replace  the  skewers  by  silver 
ones,  trim  the  round,  and  throw  over  the  meat 
some  of  the  liquor  it  was  boiled  in.  Garnish 
with  carrots,  parsnips,  &c.  Time  to  simmer, 
about  three  hours  after  it  boils.  Probable  cost, 
about  lOd.  per  pound. 

Beef,  Round  of,  Pickled— Boil  six 
pounds  of  salt,  two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  three 
ounces  of  powdered  saltpetre  in  three  gallons 
of  water  (spring  water  is  tho  best  if  it  can  be  pro- 
cured), skim  well,  and  when  cold,  pour  it  over 
the  joint,  which  should  previously'  have  been 
rubbed  during  two  or  three  day's  with  a dry' 
mixture  of  the  same.  Some  housekeepers  pre- 
fer this  dry  method  throughout,  rubbing  regu- 
larly for  twenty-one  days,  and  using  salt  only 
during  the  last  fortnight.  If  put  into  lukewarm 
water,  boilod  for  four  minutes,  then  drawn 
back  and  simmered  slowly  at  the  rate  of 
twenty'  minutes  to  every'  pound,  the  meat 
will  be  tendor,  and  of  a good  colour  and 
flavour.  Average  cost  of  beef,  lOd.  per  pound. 

Beef,  Round  of,  Red.— Salt  a round 
of  beof  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  mix  an  ounce 
of  allspice,  tho  same  of  pepper,  and  two  ounces 
of  saltpetre  with  tho  salt,  and  rub  and  turn 
daily  for  a fortnight.  At  the  end  of  this  tiino 
press  well  into  the  moat  some  minced  onion ; 
put  a thick  coating  of  good  beef  suet  over  the 
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tor>  and  two  glasses  of  Madeira,  and  a small 
mmntity  of  mace  into  the  pan  and  hake.  AUow 
twenty  minutes  for  the  baking  of  each  pound  of 
beef.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pound. 

Beef  Salt.— Take  a piece  of  beef  weighing 
seven  or’ eight  pounds  and  cover  it  with  brown 
sugar,  well  rubbed  in,  and  allow  it  to  remain 
for  five  or  six  hours;  then  powder  half  an 
ounce  of  saltpetre  and  press  this  equally  on  all 
sides  to  give  it  a colour;  next,  cover  it  with 
common  salt  and  let  it  stay  till  the  next  day. 
Turn  it,  and  rub  with  the  salt  in  the  pan  for 
five  or  six  days  ; throwing  the  brine  over  it  at 
the  same  time  with  a spoon  or  ladle.  This  mode 
of  salting  improves  the  flavour  and  prevents  the 
meat  becoming  hard.  Probable  cost  of  beef, 
10d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  a dozen  persons. 

Beef,  Salt,  Fried— Season  some  thin 
slices,  about  one  pound,  of  under-dressed  beet, 
with  pepper  and  salt ; put  them  into  a clean 
frying-pan  with  a little  butter,  and  fry 
until  they  become  a light  brown  colour  ; mash 
some  potatoes,  serve  them  very  hot  with  the 
slices  of  beef  laid  on  them,  and  garnish  with 
slices  of  cucumber  or  pickled  gherkins.  Time, 
about  five  minutes  for  meat.  Probable  cost, 
6d.,  exclusive  of  the  cold  meat.  Sufficient  for 
two  persons. 

Beef  Sauce,  Piquante .— Put  one  ounce 
of  butter  and  four  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar 
into  a stewpan  with  four  finely-chopped  shalots, 
and  stir  over  the  fire  with  a wooden  spoon  till 
the  butter  becomes  clear,  then  add  one  ounce  of 
flour  and  stir  three  or  four  minutes ; take  one 
pint  of  bouilli  or  common  stock  broth,  a little 
colouring,  and  one-eighth  of  an  ounce  of  pepper  , 
boil  all  together  fifteen  minutes, _ then  add  one 
table-spoonful  of  chopped  gherkins  and  one  of 
minced  parsley,  boil  up,  skim,  and  serve  with 
bouilli  separately  in  a sauce  tureen.  Time, 
twenty  minutes.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 

Beef  Sausages. — Clear  the  beef  and  suet 
from  all  skin,  bone,  and  gristle ; take  two 
pounds  of  lean  beef  to  one  pound  of  suet,  add 
salt,  pepper,  and  mixed  spice,  and  shalots,  or  any 
other  tasty  condiment,  according  to  liking,  chop 
very  fine  and  mix  well  together.  Some  cooks 
prefer  to  pound  the  whole  in  a mortar,  but  if 
the  meat  is  well  minced  this  is  needless.  Poll 
the  meat  into  sausages  and  fry  until  it  becomes 
a nice  brown  colour,  and  serve  in  the  usual 
way,  with  mashed  potatoes  round  the  dish. 
They  are  more  delicate  if  pressed  into  skins. 
It  is  worth  notice  that  all  meat  cooked  with  the 
skin  retains  its  original  flavour,  and  is  much 
preferred  by  connoisseurs.  Time  to  fry,  ten  to 
twelve  minutes.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d. 

Beef  Sausages  (Home  Made).— Remove 
all  the  skin  and  gristle  from  two  pounds  of 
lean  beef,  and  mince  it  very  finely  with  one 
pound  and  a half  of  good  fresh  suet ; add,  as  a 
seasoning,  one  tea-spoonful  of  powdered  sage, 
the  same  of  thyme  and  allspice,  with  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste ; fill  thoroughly  clean  skins,  and 
boil  as  directed  for  black  puddings.  Time, 
half  an  hour  to  boil.  Probable  cost  for  this 
quantity,  about  3s.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 


Beef,  Shin  of,  Soup.-Take  three  or 
foui'  pounds  of  shin  of  "beef,  cut  the  meat  into 
two  or  three  slices  down  to  the  bone,  which 
should  remain  undivided  and  still  enclosed  m 
the  flesh.  Plug  up  each  end  of  the  bone  with 
a stiff  paste  made  of  flour  and  water,  to  keep  in 
the  marrow.  Set  it  on  the  fire  in  a large  pot 
of  cold  water,  with  six  or  eight  peppercorns 
and  three  or  four  cloves.  Remove  the  scum  as 
it  rises.  Season  slightly  with  salt ; otherwise, 
by  continued  boiling  and  warming-up,  the 
broth  wdl  be  so  reduced  as  to  become  too  salt. 
Let  it  boil  gently  for  four  hours,  then  make  it 
boil  fast,  and  throw  in  a few  peeled  turnips, 
carrots,  and  onions,  with  a small  bunch  of 
thyme  and  parsley.  When  the  vegetables  are 
tender,  serve  the  soup  with  bits  of  toasted 
bread  floating  in  it.  When  the  soup  has  been 
served,  take  up  the  beef,  remove  the  slices  of 
meat  from  the  bone,  separate  them,  if  needed, 
with  a knife  and  fork,  put  them  in  the  middle 
of  a hot  dish,  and  arrange  the  vegetables  round 
them,  cutting  the  carrots  and  turnips  into 
shapely  bits.  For  sauce,  fry  chopped  onions 
brown,  stir  in  amongst  them  a dessert-spoonful 
of  flour,  diluted  with  a little  of  the  soup, 
two  dessert-spoonfuls  of  mushroom  ketchup, 
pepper  and  salt,  stir  all  together,  and  poui  it 
over  the  slices  of  shin,  and  serve.  For  the 
marrow : toast  a large  round  of  bread,  lay  it 
on  a hot  plate,  spread  the  marrow  roughly  on 
it,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  mustard, 
cut  it  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  guests, 
and  serve  very  hot. 


Beef,  Shin  of,  Stewed.— This  meat  is 
best  adapted  to  stewing.  The  liquor  is  used, 
when  boiled  in  a quantity  of  water,  for  soups, 
with  the  addition  of  other  meat  and  ingredients 
to  improve  it.  For  stewing,  saw  the  bone  into 
many  pieces  and  put  it  into  a stewpan,  with  suffi- 
cient water  to  cover  it ; bring  it  to  a boil  and 
take  off  the  scum,  this  must  be  done  thoroughly, 
and  the  meat  drawn  aside  to  simmer  ; add  to  it 
some  celery  cut  into  pieces,  one  good-sized  onion, 
twelve  black  peppercorns,  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  three  or  four  small  carrots,  and  the 
same  of  cloves,  or  about  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
allspice ; season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  let 
the  whole  stew  very  gently  for  four  hours  ; boil 
some  carrots  and  turnips  separately,  cut  them 
into  shapes,  and  serve  with  the  meat.  Pro- 
bable cost,  7d.  per  lb.  Sufficient  for  seven  or 
eight  persons. 

Beef,  Sirloin  of,  Roast.— It  is  said  by 
some  modem  cooks  that  a joint  of  meat  should 
be  first  put  near  the  fire  to  harden  the  surface  and 
keep  in  the  juico,  and  then  drawn  back  from  it 
to  roast  very  slowly.  The  old  mode  of  cooking 
differs  in  this  particular  of  beginning  at  a dis- 
tance of  about  twelve  inches  from  the  fire,  and 
gradually  drawing  it  nearer  as  the  joint  ap- 
proaches to  being  thoroughly  cooked.  There  is 
so  much  to  bo  said  in  favour'  of  the  latter  mode, 
since  a joint  may  bo  roasted  with  half  the  fuel 
used  for  the  former,  that  the  recipe  hero  given 
is  for  the  old  method.  Make  choice  of  a nice 
sirloin  weighing  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
pounds ; dredge  it  over  with  flour,  and  place  it 
on  the  spit,  at  a distance  of  eighteen  inches,  of 
course  supposing  the  fire  to  be  largo  and  bright: 
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basto  unsparingly  and  sprinkle  over  it  a little 
salt.  Whon  half  dono  draw  it  a little  nearer ; 
continue  to  haste,  and  flour  gently  with  a 
dredgor.  The  meat  should  look  frothy  when 
served,  and  this  can  only  ho  obtained  hy 
thorough  hasting.  Give  it  the  usual  time — a 
quartor  of  an  hour  to  a pound ; a little  longer 
if  liked  very  well  done,  or  the  weather  is  frosty 
and  the  meat  solid.  Time,  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  each  pound.  Prohahle  cost  of  sirloin,  Is. 
per  pound. 

Beef,  Sirloin  of,  Roast  (ala  St.  Florentin) . 
— Take  out  the  suet  and  lay  it  thickly  over  the 
top  of  the  fillet,  secured  down  with  a well- 
buttered  paper.  First  tie  the  flap  under  the 
fillet,  and  make  all  firm  before  it  is  put  to  the 
spit.  About  ten  minutes  before  it  is  done  take 
off  the  paper  and  froth  the  meat  by  dredging 
it  lightly  with  salt  and  dry  flour,  and  basting 
it  with  butter.  Serve  with  Robert  Sauce 
in  a tureen.  Probable  cost  of  beef,  Is.  per 
pound. 

Beef,  Sirloin  of,  To  Carve.— A sirloin 
should  be  cut  with  one  good  firm  stroke  from 
end  to  end  of  the  joint,  at  the  upper  portion, 
making  the  cut  very  clean  and  even  from  a b 
to  c.  Then  disengage  it  from  the  bone  by  a 
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horizontal  cut  exactly  to  the  bone,  b to  d,  using 
the  tip  of  the  knife.  Bad  carving  beats  the 
hand  away  to  the  rind  of  the  beef,  eventually, 
after  many  cuts,  peeling  it  back  to  the  other 
side,  leaving  a portion  of  the  best  of  the  meat 
adhering  to  the  bone.  Every  slice  should 
bo  clean  and  even,  and'  the  sirloin  should  cut 
fairly  to  the  very  end.  Many  persons  cut  tho 
under  side  whilst  hot,  not  reckoning  it  so  good 
cold ; but  this  is  a matter  of  taste,  and  so  is 
the  mode  of  carving  it.  The  best  way  is  first 
of  all  to  remove  the  fat,  e,  which  chops  up  well 
to  mako  puddings,  if  not  eaten  at  table.  Then 
tho  under  part  can  bo  cut,  as  already  described, 
from  end  to  end,  E to  o,  or  downwards,  as 
shown  by  the  marks  at  H. 

Beef  Skirts.— Thoso  should  bo  broiled— 
they  are  best  so — but  if  liked  may  bo  stowed  in 
a littlo  brown  gravy  seasoned  with  a table- 
spoonful of  mushroom  ketchup,  nnd  another  of 
shalot  vinegar,  with  a thickening  of  butter  and 
flour.  If  broilod,  serve  over  spinach  or  toasts 
friod  and  seasoned  with  popper  and  salt.  Time 
to  broil,  eight  to  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
lOd.  to  Is.  per  pound. 


Beef,  Spanish,  Frico.— Cut  up  two 
pounds  of  the  fillet,  rump,  or  round  of  beef  into 
pieces  weighing  about  an  ounce  each,  and  add 
eayonno  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Boil  two 
pounds  of  potatoes  and  cut  them  into  good  thick 
slices ; place  them  with  the  meat  and  a small 
cup  of  gravy  in  a close-fitting  stewpan  in 
alternate  layers.  Add  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter  and  as  much  Spanish  onion,  previously 
boiled  and  sliced,  as  may  be  liked.  Stew 
gently  for  an  hour,  and  when  nearly  done 
throw  a glass  of  Madeira  or  claret  over  all. 
Probable  cost,  3s.  3d.  Sufficient  for  four  or 
five  persons. 

Beef,  Spiced. — A small  round  of  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  pounds  will  take  a fortnight 
to  cure.  Prepare  the  following  ingredients: 
one  pound  of  common  salt,  one  ounce  of  saltpetre, 
three  ounces  of  allspice,  one  of  black  pepper- 
corns, and  half  a pound  of  coarse  sugar.  Pound 
the  saltpetre,  allspice,  and  black  peppercorns, 
and  mix  well  together  with  the  salt  and  sugar. 
Rub  all  into  the  meat ; do  this  every  day  and. 
turn,  for  the  time  mentioned.  Then  wash  off 
the  brine,  put  it  into  an  earthenware  pan,  with 
about  a pint  of  water  and  a layer  of  suet  over 
and  under,  with  a common  paste  over  all ; bake 
from  six  to  eight  hours,  and  allow  it  to  cool 
thoroughly  before  using.  Probable  cost  of  meat, 
lOd.  to  lid.  per  pound. 

Beef  Steak.  — Let  the  steak  be  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  (rump,  for 
broiling,  is  the  best) ; rub  the  gridiron  with 
a little  fat  to  prevent  the  meat  from  sticking, 
and  place  it  with  the  steak  over  a sharp  clear 
fire — no  smoke,  of  course  ; turn  frequently  with 
a knife  or  steak  tongs,  but  do  not  prick  the 
meat  with  a fork,  as  the  gravy  will  escape 
and  the  meat  become  hard.  Serve  in  a hot 
dish  with  a little  mushroom  ketchup,  or  other 
sauce  or  gravy  at  discretion,  taking  care  to  put 
a little  butter  first,  melted  over  the  steak,  should 
it  be  a lean  one.  In  any  case  it  makes  the 
steak  look  better.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.  to 
Is.  6d.  per  pound.  Time,  eight  to  ten  minutes  to 
broil.  Half  a pound  to  each  person  is  considered 
sufficient.  When  purchasing  steak  it  is  well 
to  remember  that,  when  it  can  be  afforded, 
rump  steak  or  slices  from  tho  undercut  of  the 
sirloin  is  best  for  broiling,  for  pies,  for  stewing, 
for  beef-tea,  indeed,  for  almost  every  purpose. 
When  these  are  not  to  be  had,  chuck  steak  is 
tho  best  for  stewing,  buttock  steak  for  broiling, 
and  steak  from  the  bladebone  or  shoulder-piece 
for  pies.  The  roll  of  the  bladebone  is  admi- 
rably adapted  for  making  beef-tea,  and  beef 
skirting  yields  very  rich  gravy. 

Beef  Stoak  (a  la  Framjaise).— -They  are 
best  cut  from  the  inner  side  of  tho  sirloin,  but 
any  prime  part  will  do.  Place  two  pounds  of 
steaks  in  a dish  with  a little  of  the  best  Lucca 
oil,  and  let  them  steep  in  it  for  eight  or  ten 
hours ; add  to  them  pepper,  salt,  and  a little 
finely-minced  parsley,  and  fry  them  until  they 
are  brown ; what  remains  in  the  pan  may  bo 
thrown  over  tho  steaks.  Butter  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  oil  if  preferred,  and  the  steaks 
served  up  around  tho  dish  with  olive  sauce  in 
the  centre.  Average  cost  of  beef,  Is.  4d.  por 
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Time  to  fry,  from  eight  to  ten  minutes. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Beef  Steak  and  Kidney  Pudding.— 

Take  one  pound  of  rump  steak,  heat  and  cut  it 
into  long  strips  for  rolling,  or,  if  preferred,  in 
nieces  about  half  an  inch  square.  Season  well 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  dredge  over  it  a 
little  flour ; cut  half  a pound  ot  beef  kidney 
into  thin  slices,  season  in  the  same  way,  ana 
lav  it  with  the  beef  'into  a basin  lined  with  a 
o-ood  suet  paste,  about  half  an  inch  thick ; thiow 
in  a little  water  and  close  over  the  top  securely 
-noth  paste.  Let  it  boil  three  hours,  and  keep 
the  saucepan  well  filled  up  all  the  time.  A tew 
mushrooms  or  oysters  may  be  put  mto  the 
pudding,  and  will  be  a very  great  improvement. 
Cost,  rump  steak,  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  pound, 
kidney,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Beef  Steak  and  Cucumbers.  — 

When  cucumbers  are  plentiful  this  makes  an 
economical  and  pleasant  dish.  Peel  and  slice 
a large  cucumber  and  three  or  four  onions- 
Brown  them  in  a frying-pan.  Broil  or  fry 
two  pounds  of  rump  steak,  then  put  it  on  a 
dish.  Simmer  the  cucumber  and  onions  in  half 
a pint  of  good  gravy,  and  pour  round  the  meat. 
Time,  ten  minutes  to  fry  if  thick.  Probable 
cost  of  steak,  Is.  4d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
four  persons. 

Beef  Steak  (a  la  Mode). — Take  two 
pounds  of  rump  steak  that  is  not  over-fat, 
lard,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  some  slices 
of  lemon.  Let  it  cook  slowly,  and  when  all 
the  gravy  is  drawn  from  it,  add  a little  stock 
and  port  wine  in  equal  quantities.  Boil  slowly 
•until  the  broth  thickens,  and  when  ready  to 
serve,  squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon  over  it. 
Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Beef  Steak,  Fried.— If  no  gridiron  is 
at  hand,  put  some  butter  or  dripping  in  a 
frying-pan  and  let  it  boil ; then  lay  in  a steak 
of  half  an  inch  thick  and  move  it  continually 
with  the  side  of  a knife  or  steak-tongs  to  pre- 
vent it  from  burning.  When  sufficiently  well 
done  on  one  side,  which  will  be  seen  by  the 
colour  being  well  spread  over  the  meat,  turn  it 
on  the  other,  continuing  to  move  it  about  with 
the  tongs  in  a similar  manner.  If  a fork  must 
be  used,  do  not  stick  it  into  the  juicy  part  of 
the  meat,  but  into  the  fat  or  edge.  When  done 
serve  on  a hot  dish  with  a little  butter  (not 
melted)  and  some  mushroom  ketchup,  tomato, 
or  other  sauce  or  gravy  as  preferred.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  4d.  per  pound. 

Beef  Steak,  Fried  (another  way).— Cut 
the  steak  as  for  broiling;  on  being  put  into 
the  pan,  shift  and  turn  it  frequently.  Let  it 
be  done  brown  all  over,  and  placed  in  a hot  dish 
when  finished.  Gravy  may  be  made  by  pour- 
ing a little  hot  water  into  tho  pan  (after  the 
steak  is  out,  and  the  fat  poured  away),  with 
a little  pepper,  salt,  ketchup,  and  fiour;  the 
gravy  so  formed  is  to  be  poured  into  the  dish 
with  the  steak;  send  to  table  immediately. 
If  onions  are  required,  cut  them  in  thin  slices, 


and  fry  till  they  are  soft.  They  should  bo 
fried  after  the  steak,  and  merely  with  part  of 
the  fat. 

Beef  Steak  Pie —Take  a pie-dish  accord- 
ing  to  the  size  required ; two  pounds  oi  iresn 
rump  steak  cut  into  long  thin  strips  will  make  a 
good  pie ; lay  out  the  strips  with  a small  piece  ot 
fat  on  each,  a seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper,  and 
a dust  of  flour ; two  tea-spoonfuls  of  salt  and 
one  of  pepper  will  be  sufficient  for  the  whole 
pie ; roll  up  each  strip  neatly  and  lay  it 
in  the  dish,  and  between  each  layer  sprinkle 
a little  of  the  seasoning  and  flour;  a shred 
onion  or  eschalot  is  sometimes  liked,  and 
a few  oysters  will  be  a great  improvement ; put 
an  edging  of  paste  round  the  dish,  and  throw 
in  water  enough  to  cover  the  rolls  of  meat,  and 
lay  a crust  of  about  half  an  inch  thick  over  all , 
ornament  the  top  tastefully,  and  bake  for  two 
hours  in  a moderate  oven.  Cost  of  steak, 
Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Beef  Steak  Pie  with  Oysters.— Three 
pounds  of  rump  steak  will  make  an  excellent 
pie.  Get  beef  that  has  been  hung  for  some 
days,  so  that  the  beating  process  may  not  be 
required.  Make  a seasoning  with  half  a dozen 
shalots,  half  an  ounce  of  pepper  and  salt  mixed 
together,  a very  little  cayenne  and  pounded 
cloves,  and  a table-spoonful  of  flour  as  a thicken- 
ing for  the  gravy ; divide  the  meat  into  pieces 
of  two  and  a half  inches,  put  a layer  in  the 
dish  with  the  seasoning  equally  distributed,  and 
some  large  oysters,  parboiled'  and  bearded,  in 
alternate  layers,  till  all  is  used  up.  Reduce  the 
liquor  of  the  oysters,  take  equal  quantities  of 
it  and  good  gravy'  to  make  half  a pint,  pour  it 
into  the  pie  and  cover  with  the  paste.  Bake 
for  two  hours  or  more.  Sufficient  for  seven  or 
eight  persons. 

Beef  Steak  Pudding  Baked.— Make  a 
batter  with  two  eggs,  three-quarters  of  a pint 
of  milk,  and  half  a pound  of  flour,  mix  smoothly, 
and  pour  a little  of  it  into  a pie-dish ; season  one 
pound  of  steak  and  half  a pound  of  kidney  ac- 
cording to  taste  (they  should  be  cut  into  small 
pieces),  and  lay  them  on  the  top  of  the  batter; 
fill  up  the  dish  with  the  remainder  and  bake  in 
a quick  oven  for  about  an  hour  and  three-quar- 
ters. Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Beef  Steak,  Roasted,  and  Stuffed.— 

Pry  in  a little  butter  the  following  ingredients, 
and  make  a forcemeat  of  them  and  two  French 
rolls,  which  have  been  previously  soaked  in 
milk;  see  that  the  frying-pan  is  quite  clean, 
and  put  into  it  one  ounce  of  butter,  a slice 
of  lean  ham,  well  scraped,  a bay-leaf,  a little 
minced  parsley,  two  shalots,  a clove,  two  blades 
of  mace,  and  a few  mushrooms.  Put  tho  rolls 
into  a stewpan  after  having  squeezed  out  all 
the  milk,  and  add  to  them  throe  or  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  rich  stock;  then  put  half  a pint 
of  stock  to  tho  ingredients  in  the  frying-pan. 
boil  for  twonty  minutos,  and  strain  tho  liquid 
into  tho  stewpan  over  tho  rolls,  place  it  over 
the  fire  and  stir  ia  a little  buttor;  when  dry 
keep  still  stirring ; then  add  tho  yolks  of  two 
eggs  to  bind  it.  Have  ready  two  pounds  of 
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rump  steak,  cut  thick,  season  it  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  roll  it  up  tight  with  the  above  forco- 
mcat  carefully  enclosed,  that  it  may  not 
drop  out.  itoast  it  for  ono  hour  and  a half 
before  a good,  clear  fire,  basting  constantly  with 
butter,  and  serve  with  brown  gravy.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  lOd.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Beef  steak,  Rump.— A good  rump  steak 
should  be  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  cut  from  meat  that  has  hung  for  a 
few  days  to  make  it  tender.  Pare  away  the 
sinew,  trim  it  neatly,  brush  it  over  with  oil, 
season  well  with  pepper,  and  put  it  on  a heated 
gridiron,  the  bars  of  which  have  been  rubbed 
with  good  fat  or  suet  to  keep  the  steak  from 
adhering  to  them.  Be  sure  the  fire  is  clear 
before  commencing  to  broil ; turn  the  steak 
often.  In  from  eight  to  ten  minutes  one  of 
ordinary  thickness  will  be  done  enough.  Have 
ready  a very  hot  dish  on  which  a shalot,  or 
onion,  if  preferred,  has  been  rubbed  soundly 
to  extract  the  juice.  Slightly  warm  a table- 
spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup  or  other  beef 
sauce,  and  dish  up  the  meat  quickly  with  some 
butter  on  the  top,  and  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Use  quite  fresh  butter,  or  it  will 
spoil  the  flavour  of  the  steak ; and  garnish  the 
dish  with  horse-radish  grated.  Oyster,  onion, 
or  any  other  sauce  liked  may  be  served  with  it. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  4d.  per  pound. 

Beef  Steak  and  Fried  Potatoes.— 

Get  steak  from  the  fillet  of  the  sirloin,  if  pos- 
sible, and  broil  it  over  a clear  fire;  the  steak 
should  be  about  a third  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
turned  frequently  for  five  minutes,  when  it  will 
be  sufficiently  cooked  ; put  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter  into  a frying-pan,  with  seven  or  eight 
potatoes  sliced  long  and  thin,  and  fry  till  they 
become  a good  brown  colour.  The  butter  in 
which  the  potatoes  were  fried  should  be  used  to 
warm  up  the  seasoning,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
minced  herbs.  When  ready,  put  the  herbs 
under  the  steak  and  garnish  with  the  pota- 
toes. Allow  half  a pound  of  steak  for  each 
person. 

Beef,  Stewed,  and  Celery  Sauce  — 

Simmer  three  heads  of  celery  and.  two  onions 
in  a pint  of  good  gravy  till  all  are  tender,  then 
add  two  pounds  of  cold  boiled  or  roast  beef  cut 
into  thick  pieces,  and  stew  gently  for  ten  or 
twelve  minutes.  The  celery  should  be  cut  evenly 
in  pieces  of  about  two  inches  long.  Serve  with 
potatoes  sliced  and  fried  crisp.  Average  cost, 
8d.,  exclusive  of  meat.  Sufficient  for  four  or 
five  persons. 

Beef,  Stewed,  as  Blare. — When  hare 
cannot  bo  obtained,  a good  substitute  for  it  will  be 
found  in  a piece  of  rump  of  beef  of  suitable  size. 
Take  four  or  five  pounds,  which  cut  into  pieces 
of  about  three  ounces.  Divide  into  slices  half  a 
ound  of  bacon,  and  another  half  pound  into 
ice,  without  the  skin.  Prepare  a seasoning  of 
tho  following  ingredients : — A few  sprigs  of 
parsley  cut  small,  tho  rind  of  half  a lemon 
minced,  a blade  of  mace,  half  a nutmeg  grated, 
and  a good  flavouring  of  salt  and  pepper.  Dust 
some  flour  ovor  tho  beef  and  fry  in  buttor  until 
it  becomes  light  brown ; do  this  over  a quick 


fire  that  the  meat  may  be  only  slightly  cooked, 
then  lay  the  slices  of  bacon,  as  a lining,  round 
tho  stewpan ; put  in  the  beef  and  diced  bacon  in 
layers,  with  the  seasoning  equally  distributed, 
and  add  a large  onion  stuck  with  half  a dozen 
cloves.  Make  a gravy  with  the  butter  in  the  pan, 
a little  broth  and  half  a pint  of  ale ; tln-ow  it  over 
the  meat,  close  the  lid,  and  stew  over  a very 
gentle  fire  from  three  to  four  hours.  Thicken  tho 
gravy  with  flour  and  add  a glass  of  Madeira. 
Probable  cost  of  beef,  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient 
for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Beef,  Stewed,  with  Oysters.— Take 

two  pounds  of  tender  steak  about  an  inch  and 
a half  thick.  Melt  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a 
stewpan,  put  in  the  steak,  and  brown  it  lightly. 
Dredge  a little  flour  over  it,  and  pour  in  as 
much  boiling  stock  as  will  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  pan  but  not  cover  the  meat.  Add  the 
strained  liquor  from  a dozen  and  a half  of 
oysters.  Cover  the  pan  closely,  and  stew  the 
meat  very  gently  till  tender.  Skim  the  liquor, 
season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  add  the 
oysters.  Put  the  beef  in  a hot  dish,  and 
send  to  table  with  the  oysters  upon  it  and 
the  gravy  poured  round  it.  Time  to  stew  the 
beef,  about  one  hour  and  a half.  Probable 
cost,  4s. 

Beef,  Stewed  (French  method). — Take 
two  pounds  of  steak,  cut  thick.  Brown  on 
both  sides  in  fat  and  cover  with  broth.  Mince 
a small  carrot,  two  shalots,  a bay  leaf,  a sprig 
of  thyme,  and  two  ounces  of  bacon.  Fry  these 
for  a minute  in  butter,  pour  a glass  of  claret 
over  them,  and  put  the  mirepoix  upon  the 
steak.  Simmer  gently  for  two  hours.  Strain, 
if  necessary  thicken  the  sauce  with  com  flour, 
and  add  pepper  and  salt.  Pour  it  over  the 
steak,  and.  serve.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Beef,  Stewed  (Irish  method).  — Divide 
two  pounds  of  beef  into  small  pieces — any  part 
will  do — and  put  them  into  an  earthenware  pan 
with  a light-fitting  cover,  with  a pint  and  a half 
of  water,  two  or  three  onions,  a carrot  cut  up, 
and  a little  salt  and  pepper.  Stew  all  together 
in  the  oven  for  an  hour  or  more.  Lay  on  the 
top  some  peeled  potatoes,  cover  up  and  put  it 
back  into  the  oven  for  an  hour  and  a half  more, 
when  the  potatoes  will  be  reduced  to  a mash, 
and  the  stew  will  be,  as  all  Irish  stews  are,  ex- 
cellent. Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons.  (See  Irish  Stew). 

Beef  Stewed  in  Beer.  — Take  eight 
pounds  of  the  silver-side  of  the  round,  hang  it 
some  days — as  the  weather  will  permit — to  make 
it  tender.  Trim  it,  and  bind  it  firmly,  then 
put  it  into  a stewpan  with  a liquid  composed  of 
part  mild  beer  and  water,  to  nearly  cover  tho 
meat.  Add  a fow  slices  of  bacon,  two  onions, 
some  cloves,  a bay -leaf,  a small  cup  of  vinegar, 
a tablo-spoonful  of  treacle,  and  the  same  of  any 
sauce,  according  to  taste.  Lot  it  simmer  for 
throe  hours ; remove  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and 
when  done,  take  out  the  beef  on  a dish,  strain 
and  thicken  the  gravy  ; add  pepper  and  salt, 
and  throw  all  ovor  the  meat.  Probable  cost, 
7s.  Od. 
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Beef,  Stewed,  Leg  of.—  Mako  a force- 
meat of  one  pound  and  a quarter  of  finely-shred 
suet,  some  savouiy  and  marjoram,  a few  cloves 
pounded,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt,  mixing 
all  well  together.  Make  several  good-sized 
holes  in  a part  of  a leg  of  heef  (about  six  or 
seven  pounds  will  do) , that  has  had  salt  rubhed 
over  it  for  two  or  three  days  previous,  and  fill 
them  with  the  forcemeat.  Put  it  into  a deep 
baking-pan  with  some  of  the  forcemeat  over  the 
top,  and  the  pan  more  than  half  full  of  water. 
Keep  the  pan  closely  covered,  and  let  the  meat 
stew  for  four  hours.  The  forcemeat  from 
the  top  will  serve  to  garnish,  and  may  be  cut 
into  any  form  for  the  purpose.  That  pressed 
into  the  meat,  if  lightly  put  in,  will  much  im- 
prove the  flavour.  Prohahle  cost,  7d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  seven  or  eight  persons. 

Beef  Stock.— Bone  a rump  of  beef  and 
tie  it  neatly  together ; break  the  bones  and  place 
both  into  a stewpan  with  two  quarts  of  water 
to  every  three  pounds  of  meat.  Heat  it  very 
gradually  and  slowly  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  re- 
moving the  scum  before  and  after  it  boils.  Add 
salt  in  proportion  to  the  water,  about  two  ounces 
to  the  gallon.  When  all  the  scum  has  been  re- 
moved, throw  in  three  or  four  carrots,  and  the 
same  of  turnips,  a small  head  of  celery,  a few 
young  leeks,  an  onion  stuck  with  eight  cloves, 
a small  tea-spoonful  of  peppercorns,  and  a bunch 
of  savoury  herbs.  Let  this  stew  for  five  hours 
very  gently,  when  the  beef  will  be  done,  but  not 
overdone.  It  may  be  served  with  young  cab- 
bages, boiled  in  the  usual  way,  pressed,  and  then 
stewed  for  seven  or  eight  minutes  in  some  of 
the  beef  stock  or  broth.  This  broth,  in  France, 
is  made  the  basis  of  all  soups  and  gravies,  and 
with  the  addition  of  a knuckle  of  veal,  poultry 
trimmings,  a calf’s  foot,  and  a little  ham,  it  will 
make  a strong  rich  stock.  If  wanted  to  be  used 
at  the  same  time  with  the  meat,  strain,  remove 
the  fat,  and  serve  with  toasted  bread. 

Beef  Suet  for  Piecrust. — Shred  some 
suet  and  clear  it  from  all  skin  and  fibre,  put  it 
into  a basin,  cover  it  with  hoiling  water,  and 
place  it  on  a hot  plate,  or  near  the  fire.  When 
melted,  pass  it  through  a strainer  into  another 
vessel  containing  boiling  water,  and  when  cold, 
pierce  the  fat  and  let  the  water  run  out.  If  any 
sediment  remain  it  will  be  found  on  the  under- 
side of  the  caked  fat,  and  can  he  scraped  off 
with  a knife.  Suet  thus  prepared,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a little  lard  or  oil,  can  be  worked  into 
the  consistency  of  butter,  and  may  be  used  with 
success  in  making  crusts  for  meat  pies.  Drip- 
ping may  he  cleansed  in  the  same  manner.  Its 
adaptation  to  many  purposes  will  depend  on  the 
management  in  clarifying,  &c. 

Beef  Tea.— Take  a pound  of  lean,  fleshy 
beef,  put  it  into  a basin  containing  one  quart  of 
cold  water,  first  cutting  it  into  very  small  bits ; 
let  it  soak  in  this  water  an  hour  or  more,  then 
put  both  water  and  beef  into  a clean  saucepan 
and  bring  it  to  a boil ; put  in  a little  salt  and 
take  off  the  scum  as  it  appears  ; simmer  very 
gently,  and  strain  for  uso  in  little  less  than  an 
hour.  When  warmed  up  again,  it  should  not 
be  put  into  a saucepan,  but  heated  by  sotting 
the  cup  of  tea  into  boiling  water.  Cost,  about 
Is.  4d.  per  quart. 

6 — n.e. 


Beef  Tea  (another  way). — Use  for  this, 
not  an  iron  saucepan,  but  an  earthen  pot  with 
a well-fitting  lid,  which  wall  stand,  without 
cracking,  the  heat  of  the  iron  plate  on  the  top 
of  the  cooking-stove.  Fill  it  from  one-third  to 
a quarter  full  of  good  lean  beef,  cut  into  shapely 
pieces  the  size  of  a small  walnut,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  presentable  afterwards  in  a rata- 
touille,  or  as  potted  beef,  seasoning  slightly 
with  salt  and  a few  whole  peppercorns.  Then 
pour  on  cold  water  nearly  to  the  brim,  and  set 
it  on  the  plate  or  top  of  a cooking-stove  to 
simmer  gently  several  hours,  taking  off  any 
scum  and.  fat  that  may  rise.  The  beef  may 
be  taken  out  when  done  enough,  or  it  may  be 
left  in  the  pot  until  all  the  strength  from  it  has 
been  extracted.  Stir  with  a spoon  before  serving 
a portion,  in  order  to  have  the  nutritious  particles 
which  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  suspended  in 
the  tea.  Where  there  is  no  cooking-stove,  the 
heef  tea  may  be  slowly  cooked  by  setting  the 
earthen  pot  containing  it  in  a large  iron  vessel 
of  boiling  water,  or,  if  the  lid  is  luted  down 
with  paste,  it  may  be  made  in  a very  slow  oven. 

Beef  Tea  from  Fresh  Meat  (Baron 
Ltebig  s Recipe)  . — Take  one  pound  of  lean  beef, 
entirely  free  from  fat  and  sinew ; mince  it 
finely  and  mix  it  well  with  one  pint  of  cold 
water.  Put  it  on  the  hob,  and  let  it  remain 
heating  very  gradually  for  two  hours.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  add  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt 
and  boil  gently  for  ten  minutes.  Remove 
the  scum  as  it  rises.  This  is  beef  tea  pure  and 
simple.  When  a change  of  flavour  is  required, 
it  is  a good  plan  to  take  one  pound  of  meat 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  veal,  mutton,  and 
beef,  and  proceed  as  above.  Or,  instead  of 
using  water,  boil  a carrot,  a turnip,  an  onion, 
and  a clove,  in  a pint  of  water,  and  when  the 
flavour  is  extracted  strain  the  liquid  through  a 
fine  sieve ; let  it  get  quite  cold,  and  pour  it  upon 
the  minced  meat,  soaking  and  boiling  it  for 
the  same  time  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pint. 
Sufficient  for  one  pint  of  beef  tea. 

Beef  Tea  of  Mixed  Meat.  — To  some 
invalids  the  taste  of  beef  tea  is  unwelcome ; 
the  flavour  is  much  improved  by  the  following 
mixture  : — Take  equal  quantities  of  beef, 
mutton,  and  veal,  one  pound  of  each,  without 
fat,  put  them,  cut  up  in  small  pieces,  to  simmer 
four  hours  in  three  pints  of  water.  When  boil- 
ing, skim  thoroughly  and  draw  the  saucepan, 
asido,  that  it  may  only  extract  the  juices  without 
wasting  the  liquid.  Strain  and  serve  with  dry 
toast  in  any  form.  Time,  four  hours.  Cost  of 
meat,  about  Is.  per  pound. 

Beef  Tea,  Strong.  — Allow  two  pounds  of 
lean  meat  to  one  quart  of  water,  put  it  into  a 
jar  and  place  it  in  a pan  of  boiling  water. 
Tim  meat  should  bo  well  cut  up,  and  the  top  of 
the  jar  secured  so  that  no  water  may  enter.  Boil 
gontly  for  four  or  iivo  hours,  strain  and  squeeze 
out  all  the  tea.  This  may  be  flavoured  with 
onion,  clove,  &c.,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
invalid  and  strength  of  the  stomach.  Sufficient 
to  mako  a pint  of  tea. 

Beef  to  imitate  Venison. — Take  threo 
pounds  of  rump,  sirloin,  or  buttock,  without  bono 
— the  loin  is  host.  Lay  it  in  a pan  and  throw 
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over  it  one  glass  of  vinegar  and  a glass  of  port 
wine,  having  previously  nibbed  it  with  four 
ounces  of  sugar.  Keep  in  a cool,  dry  pkco, 
and  turn  it  often.  In  five  or  six  days  it  will  be 
ready  • then  make  a raised  crust,  season  with 
salt  cayenne,  and  mace,  put  some  butter  over  the 
top  'of  the  cover,  and  bake  four  hours  in  a slow 
oven.  Boil  down  the  bones  to  make  gravy, 
add  a glass  of  port  wine,  strain,  and  pour  boil- 
ing into  the  pie.  Probable  cost  of  meat,  Is.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

B©8f  Tongue  {see  Bullock’s  Tongue  ; Ox 
Tongue) . 

Beef  Tripe,  To  Boil— Cut  the  tripe  into 
small  pieces  and  put  into  hot  milk  and  water, 
equal  parts,  sufficient  to  cover  it,  and  boil  unti 
tender,  which  will  be  in  about  two  hours.  Oct 
ready  some  onion  sauce,  prepared  as  given 
below,  and  when  the  tripe  is  dished  throw  it 
over.  Peel  some  onions  and  let  them  remain  a 
few  minutes  in  salted  water ; then  boil  them 
till  tender,  changing  the  water  when  hall  done. 
If  Spanish  onions  are  used  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. Drain  them  thoroughly,  chop  them,  and 
add  to  them  some  sauce  composed  of  two  ounces 
of  butter,  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  milk,  and 
a tea-spoonful  of  flour.  Put  the  onions  to  the 
butter  and  boil  for  a minute  before  adding  to 
the  tripe.  Cost,  about  8d.  per  pound. 

Beef  Tripe,  To  Fricassee. — Stew 
gently  in  milk  and  water,  two  pounds  of  tripe 
cut  into  strips  of  equal  lengths,  with  a bunch  ol 
parsley  and  an  onion.  When  it  has  simmered 
one  hour  add  the  peel  of  half  a lemon,  an  ounce 
of  butter  rubbed  in  flour,  and  a quarter  ol  a 
pint  of  cream.  Season  with,  grated  nutmeg, 
salt,  and  pepper,  and  when  it  has  simmered 
another  hour  serve  with  the  sauce  over,  and  an 
cdo-ino'  of  rice  round  the  dish.  Probable  cost, 
ls°8d°  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 


Beef  Tripe,  To  Boast.  — Boil  two 
pounds  of  tripe  for  an  hour  or  more,  and 
then  cut  into ' convenient-sized  pieces.  Spread 
them  out,  and  lay  over  each  a rich  veal  stuffing. 
Skewer  and  tie  securely  into  rolls.  Baste  con- 
tinually with  buttor,  and  dredge  flour  over 
them.  They  may  oithor  be  spitted  or  baked  in 
an  ovon.  Serve  with  sliced  lemon  and  unmelted 
butter.  Probable  cost,  8d.  per  pound  for  the 
best  tripe.  Time  to  roast,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Beef,  with  Sauce  Espagnole.  — 
Lard  a piece  of  the  inside  fillet  (from  lour 
to  fivo  pounds  will  ho  a nice  size)  and  lay  it 
—seasoned  with  salt  and  popper— in  vinegar 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  Put  it  immediately  to 
roast  before  a quick  fire,  baste  well  with  butter 
and  tho  drippingH  from  the  meat.  When  done, 
glaze  ovor  tho  top,  and  servo  with  the  above 
sauce  ( see  various  recipes  for  Spanish  Sauce  . 
Time  to  roast,  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  pound. 

Beef  with  Wine  Sauce  Tremblant 

—Hang  a piocc  of  rump  (it  should  not  be  a 
small  piece),  or  part  ot_a  brisket,  for  some 
days;  then  simmer  it  in  a stowpan  with 
some  allspice,  a carrot,  two  onions,  two . tur- 
nips, and  salt  to  taste,  till  it  is  dono  enoug  . 
Dissolve  a piece  of  buttor  in  a clean  stowpan, 


and  mix  into  it  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour. 
Add  ono  pint  of  gravy,  a glassful  of  white 
wine,  and  equal  quantities  of  ketchup  and 
browning.  Then  cut  up  two  carrots  and  two 
turnips,  flavour  all  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
stOw  until  tho  vegetables  are  quite  tender.  1 ut 
the  meat  on  a dish,  and  pour  all,  first  clearing  it 
from  any  fat,  ovor  it.  Tho  meat  may  be  glazed 
or  browned  with  a salamander , before  the  , 
sauce  is  poured  over.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per 
pound.  Time,  twenty  minutes  to  the  pound. 

Beef,  with  Yorkshire  Pudding.— 

Take  eggs,  flour,  and  milk,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  pudding  required.  Allow  an  egg  to  •- 
every  heaped  table-spoonful  of  flour,  and  salt  to 
taste.  Beat  it  to  a proper  consistency  with 
good  new  milk ; it  should  be  thinner  than  for 
boiled  batter.  If  this  pudding  be  not  required 
for  a large  family  a separate  compartment  may 
bo  used  for  it,  and  the  other  part  of  the  drip- 
ping-pan may  receive  the  gravy  required  to 
throw  over  the  meat.  In  any  case,  place  the 
dripping-pan  and  joint  to  the  fire  till  the  fat 
begins  to  flow,  before  the  batter  is  put  m,  and 
stir  it  round  in  the  basin  that  no  sediment  may 
remain.  See  that  it  cooks,  ovenly  and  that  the 
edges  are  not  burned,  and  when  done  sufficiently 
turn  if  liked.  Some  prefer  it  browned  on  one 
side  only.  The  usual  thickness  is  about  an 
inch  when  well,  browned  on  both  sides.  Dn  ide 
into  pieces  sufficient  for  each  person,  and  send 
it  to  table  quickly.  It  should  be  put  into  the 
dripping  just  in  time  to  get  it  done  with  the 
meat.  Time,  one  and  a half  to  two  hours. 

Beer,  How  to  Treat  “Foxed.”— 

“Foxed”  beer  has  a rank  unpleasant  taste, 
and  may  be  known  by  the  white  specks  float- 
ing on  its  surface.  To  remedy  this,  infuse  a 
handful  of  hops  and  a little  salt  of  tartar  in 
a pint  of  boiling  water,  and,  when  cold,  strain 
and  pour  into  the  cask,  closing  the  bunghole 
at  once. 


Beer  Soup  (German  method). — Simmer 
two  quarts  of  mild  beer  (it  should  not  be  bitter) 
with  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon,  a few  cloves,  and 
a stick  of  cinnamon,  sweeten  with  sugar,  and 
add  it  through  a sieve  to  the  yolks  of  six  well- 
beaten  eggs  and  half  a pint  ofcream  Whilst 
pouring  into  the  tureen,  stir  it  to  a froth  with 
a wire  whisk.  The  beer  should  be  very  hot, 
without  boiling,  before  it  is  stirred  with  the 
eggs.  Serve  hot  with  toast.  Time,  about,  half 
an  hour  to  simmer.  Probable  cost,  9d.  per 
quart.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  persons. 

Beer  Soup  with.  Caraway  Seeds. 

Bod  some  brown  bread  in  a little  water  until 
soft  enough  to  bo  beaten  to  a smooth  pulp ; 
three  pints  of  beer  into  tho  soup  kettle  with  a 
little  lemon-peel,  cinnamon,  sugar,  and  a iarg 

tea-spoonful  of  caraway  seeds ; mix  the  bread- 

pulp  to  the  beer,  and  boil  all  together  till  the 
flavour  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  . then  >»  P 
four  eggs  in  the  tureen,  and  pour  the  soup  P 
them,  stirring  briskly  all  the  time.  > 

Time  to  boil  the  beer,  about  twenty  mmutes. 
Probable  cost,  4d.  per  pint.  Sufficient  for  si 
or  seven  persons.  , i 

Boer  Soup  with  Milk.  Take  cq 
quantities  of  beer  and  milk  (one  quart  ° ca 
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mix  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  with  a httle 
of  the  beer,  and  add  it  to  the  remainder  with 
the  grated  peel  of  half  a lemon,  half  a tea-spoon- 
fulof  powdered  ginger,  cinnamon,  or  nutmeg-,  and 
sugar  to  taste  ; boil  the  milk  separately  and  stir 
it  rapidly  with  a whisk  into  four  well-beaten 
e"gs ; put  the  beer  with  the  milk  into  a sauce- 
pan bring  it  to  the  point  of  boiling,  keeping  it 
weU  stirred  aU  the  time,  and  turn  it  quickly 
into  a tureen.  Serve  with  toasted  rolls.  Time, 
about  bnlf  an  hour  to  prepare.  Probable  cost, 
9d.  per  quart.  Sufficient  for  twelve  persons. 

Beer  Soup  with  Sago— Wash  two 
ounces  of  sago  in  cold  water,  drain  and  boil  it 
in  three  pints  of  ale  that  is  not  bitter, . add  a 
stick  of  cinnamon  or  a few  cloves,  the  thin  rind 
of  half  a lemon,  and  sugar  to  taste ; boil  twenty 
minutes,  strain,  and  add,  just  before  serving, 
the  half  of  a thinly-sliced  lemon  and  a glass  of 
brandy  or  rum.  Probable  cost,  10d.,  without 
the  spirits.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Beer,  To  remove  acidity  from.— Add 
one  pint  of  ground  malt  to  about  eighteen 
gallons  of  beer ; it  should  be  enclosed  in  a bag 
and  hung,  not  thrown,  to  lie  at  the  bottom ; or, 
mix  as  much  wheat  or  bean  flour  with  a quart 
of  brandy  as  will  form  a dough.  Long  pieces 
of  this  dough,  put  into  the  bunghole,  will  sink 
gently  to  the  bottom  and  keep  the  beer  mellow 
as  well  as  improve  its  quality.  Carbonate  of 
soda  will  remove  sourness  from  beer,  but  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  add  too  much  or  it  will 
have  a dead  insipid  flavour. 

Beetroot,  Baked.  — Cleanse  the  root 
carefully  from  -the  mould  about  it,  as  directed 
for  boiling,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven  until 
tender.  We  do  not,  however,  like  the  baking 
of  this  vegetable,  as  it  is  apt  to  shrivel  if  ex- 
posed to  too  great  heat  in  an  oven,  and  the 
colour  becomes  less  bright.  They  are  much 
better  boiled.  Probable  cost,  Id,  to  2d.  Bake 
till  tender. 

Beetroot,  Boiled.  This  root  is  excellent 
a3  a salad,  and,  as  a garnish  for  other  salads,  it 
is  very  important  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
bright  colour.  In  cleansing  it  before  boiling, 
take  care  not  to  break  the  skin  or  it  will  lose 
its  colour  and  become  sickly  looking.  Remove 
it  from  tie  saucepan  carefully,  peel  and  trim 
nicely.  Serve,  cut  in  slices,  with  melted  butter 
in  a tureen,  or  if  not  over  large  it  may  be  sent  to 
table  whole.  A large  one  will  take  from  two 
to  three  hours  to  boil.  Probable  cost  from  Id. 
to  2d.  each. 

Beetroot,  Pickled.-  Boilhalf  an  ounce  of 
peppercorns,  cloves,  mace,  and  ginger,  in  a pint 
of  vinegar,  add  another  pint  when  cold.  Take 
six  beetroots,  after  they  have  been  well  cleansed, 
and  boil  them  gently  for  two  hours.  When 
cold,  peel,  slice,  and  put  into  a jar  with  the  cold 
vinegar  and  spice.  It  is  fit  for  use  at  once. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  2d. 

Beetroot  Preserve.— Put  into  a pre- 
serving pan  half  a dozen  nicely-peeled  beetroots 
and  a' pint  and  a half  of  cold  water,  first  cut- 
ing  away  the  long  tapering  part,  that  they  may 
lie  bettor  in  the  pan ; let  them  conic  to  a 
boil,  and  then  simmer  and  skim  for  twenty 
minutes ; add  the  following  ingredients  and  boil 


faster  for  an  hour  more.  Four  pounds  of  good 
loaf  sugar,  well  broken,  the  juice  of  half  a 
dozen  lemons  (strained),  and  the  peel  of  four, 
cut  very  small,  some  vanilla  and  cinnamon, 
about  half  a finger’s  length  of  each,  and  three 
or  four  cloves.  When  boiling,  skim  well,  and 
when  quite  tender  put  the  beetroots  into  a jar, 
but  leave  the  syrup  to  boil  until  it  is  thick, 
when  it  may  be  strained  over  them.  When  a 
beautiful  colour  is  wanted  for  creams,  jellies, 
&c.,  this  preserve  and  syrup  will  be  found 
valuable.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d. 

Beetroot  Salad.— To  some  nicely-boiled 
and  well-sliced  beetroot,  lay  alternate  rows  of 
fi-esh  onion  also  sliced,  and  pour  over  them  any 
salad  sauce,  or  simply  oil  and  vinegar,  if  pre- 
ferred. Garnish  with  curled  parsley.  Pro- 
bable cost  of  beetroot,  Id.  to  2d.  Instead  of 
the  raw  onions,  cold  boiled  ones  may  be  used, 
together  with  slices  of  egg,  hard  boiled. 

Beetroot  Salad  (another  way).— Parboil  a 
beetroot,  remove  the  skin,  cut  it  into  thin  slices, 
and  stew  with  small  onions  in  a little  gravy 
thickened  with  flour  and  cream.  Adda  dessert- 
spoonful of  vinegar,  seasonings,  and  a little 
sugar.  Spread  the  sliced  beetroot  on  the  dish, 
placing  the  onions  between  them.  It  is  served 
cold  with  cheese,  and  with  vinegar  poured 
over. 

Beetroot  Soup.— Cleanse  carefully,  boil, 
and  peel  two  (fine  beetroots ; boil  also  two 
onions  and  mince  them  together  very  finely. 
Take  three  or  four  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar 
and  one  of  brown  sugar,  with  rather  more  than 
half  a gallon  of  good  gravy  soup  ; add  this  to 
the  mixture  of  beetroot  and  onion,  and  put  it 
into  a saucepan  to  boil,  when  some  small  pieces 
of  cold  veal  or  other  meat,  well  covered  with 
flour,  may  be  boiled  and  served  up  in  it.  Pro- 
bable cost,  without  gravy,  6d.  Time  to  boil 
until  the  onions  are  tender. 

Beetroot,  Stewed. — Wash  and  boil,  till 
tender,  a medium-sized  beetroot.  Remove  the 
skin,  and  cut  it  into  thin  slices.  Roll  half  an 
ounce  of  butter  in  flour,  and  melt  it  in  rather 
more  than  half  a pint  of  water,  adding  a table- 
spoonful of  vinegar,  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Put  the  slices  of  beet  into  the  liquid, 
cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  allow  all  to  stew 
for  an  hour  and  ten  minutes.  Care  must  be 
! taken  not  to  cut  the  beetroot  before  boiling,  as 
the  colour  would  be  destroyed  by  so  doing. 
Serve  the  stew  with  a garnish  of  boiled  button 
onions. 

Bermuda  Pudding.— Put  a pint  and  a 
half  of  fresh  juicy  fruit,  raspberries,  straw- 
berries, or  red  currants,  into  a jar  with  some 
sugar,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  water.  Cover 
the  jar,  set  it  in  a cool  oven,  and  let  it 
remain  until  the  juice  flows  freely,  when  it 
may  be  strained  off.  For  a pint  of  juice  put 
throe  table-spoonfuls  of  Bermuda  arrowroot 
into  a cup  and  mix  it  to  a smooth  paste  with  a 
tea-cupful  of  cold  water,  or  fruit  juice  if  it 
is  to  bo  had.  Pour  tho  boiling  fruit  upon  it, 
stir  it  well,  then  put  tho  mixture  back  into 
the  saucepan,  and  stir  again  until  it  is  quito 
thick.  Take  it  off  the  fire  and  add  cochineal 
to  improvo  the  colour.  Pour  tho  preparation 
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into  a damp  mould,  and  loavo  it  until  the 
next  day.  Turn  it  upon  a glass  disli  and  serve 
■with  milk  or  cream. 

Bermuda  Witchos—  Spread  strawberry, 
raspberry,  apple  jelly,  or  presorve  of  any 
kind  without  stonos,  over  slices  of  Savoy  or  rico 
cake,  which  must  bo  cut  exceedingly  thin  and 
oven.  Spread  unsparingly  over  tho  preservo 
finely-grated  cocoa-nut  ; cover  over  with  a 
similar  slice  of  cake,  and  after  pressing  all 
together,  cut  them  into  any  form  desired. 
The  square  form  is  generally  thought  most 
suitable,  and  each  slice  of  cake  may  be  divided 
into  the  size  desired  before  the  preserve  is 
put  on,  but  they  will  always  require  some  trim- 
ining. Send  them  to  table  arranged  prettily  on 
a napkin,  and  garnished  with  myrtle  sprigs. 

Bernese  Pudding. — Beat  up  the  yoffis 
and  whites  of  two  eggs  with  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  milk,  and  add  two  ounces  of  very  fine 
bread-crumbs  and  the  same  quantity  of  flour ; 
take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  suet,  finely  shred, 
the  same  of  mixed  candied  peel,  chopped,  the 
rind  and  juice  of  a lemon,  the  quarter  of  a 
small  nutmeg  grated,  and  equal  quantities  of 
sugar  and  currants . Mix  these  ingredients  for 
ten  minutes,  and  put  them  aside  for  an  hour.  Stir 
all  round,  pour  into  a buttered  pudding-dish, 
and  lay  a floured  cloth  over  the  top.  Place  it  in 
boiling  water  and  boil  for  three  hours  and  a 
half.  Serve  with  sugar  over  the  top.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Beverages,  Refreshing  Summer.— 

Peel,  core,  and  quarter  some  apples,  and  boil 
them  in  water  until  they  can  be  mashed  through 
a colander ; one  pound  of  apples  to  a gallon  of 
water  will  be  an  economical  and  pleasant  drink, 
and  when  boiled  up  again,  with  the  addition  of 
half  a pound  of  brown  sugar,  and  well  skimmed, 
may  be  bottled  for  use.  The  bottles  should 
not  be  corked  tight.  A piece  of  bread  very 
much  toasted,  and  added  to  the  above,  is  re- 
commended for  invalids.  For  a spring  drink, 
having  very  cooling  properties,  rhubarb  should 
be  boiled  as  above,  adding  a little  more  sugar, 
or,  one  gallon  of  cold  water  added  to  three 
lemons,  sliced  and  bruised,  with  half  a pound 
of  sugar.  For  a summer  beverage,  a mixture  of 
red  currants  and  raspberries  bruised,  with  half 
a pound  of  sugar  and  well  stirred  into  a gallon 
of  water,  will  be  found  excellent  to  allay  thirst ; 
and  to  render  them  more  cooling,  a little  cream 
of  tartar  or  citric  acid  may  be  added. 


to  each  gallon  of  sap.  Boil  all  together  half  an 
hour  and  skim ; put  it  into  a tub  with  some 
fresh  yeast  as  soon  as  it  has  become  cold,  and  in 
four  or  five  days  after  it  has  fermented  strain 
off  into  a cask.  Tie  up  some  almonds  in  a 
muslin  bag,  put  them  with  the  wine  until  it 
has  done  fermenting,  when  they  must  be  re- 
moved and  tho  cask  closed  up  for  four  or  five 
months.  It  must  then  bo  racked  off  and 
bottled  for  use.  Probable  cost,  2s.  3d.  a gallon. 

Bird’s  Nest  Pudding.  — Make  the 
foundation  of  the  nest  of  blancmange,  calf’s 
foot  jelly,  or  prepared  com.  Rasp  the  rinds  of 
three  lemons  and  lay  it  round  and  on  the  blanc- 
mange like  the  straw.  Take  out  the  contents 
of  four  eggs  through  a small  hole,  and  fill  the 
shells  with  hot  blancmange,  or  prepared  com ; 
when  cold,  break  off  the  shells,  and  lay  the 
egg-shaped  blancmange  in  the  nest. 

Birthday  Syllabub.— Take  of  port  and 
sherry  each  a pint,  mix  them  with  half  a pint 
of  brandy  and  a nutmeg  grated ; squeeze  and 
strain  the  juice  of  two  lemons  into  a large 
bowl  and  over  half  a po'ind  of  loaf  sugar  well 
broken  into  small  pieces ; stir  tho  wine  mixture 
into  the  bowl  with  the  lemon-juice  and  sugar, 
and  add  new  milk  to  it,  or,  if  possible,  milk  the 
cow  into  it.  This  quantity  of  wine,  &c.,  is  suf- 
ficient for  two  quarts  of  milk.  Probable  cost, 
about  Is.  3d.,  without  the  wine  and  brandy. 

Biscuit  Drops.— Mix  half  a pound  of 
flour  with  half  a tea-spoonful  of  baking  powder. 
Rub  in  four  ounces  of  dripping,  and  add  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  two  ounces  of  chopped  peel, 
four  ounces  of  currants,  and  the  grated  rind  of 
a lemon.  Mix  to  a very  stiff  paste  with  one  egg 
and  a little  milk.  Drop  the  mixture  in  very 
small  lumps  on  a floured  tin,  and  bake  in  a good 
oven. 

Biscuit  Powder.— Biscuits  may  be  re- 
duced to  a fine  powder,  by  first  drying  them  in 
a cool  oven,  and  then  rolling  them  with  a 
common  rolling-pin  on  a clean  board.  This 
kind  of  powdered  biscuit  is  much  used  for 
infants’  food.  It  should  be  passed  through  a 
sieve  after  rolling,  and  will  then  be  fine  enough 
for  any  purpose.  Keep  dry  in  a tin  with  a 
tight  cover. 

Biscuits.— Recipes  for  preparing  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  of  biscuits  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  headings  : — 


Biffins. — Those  apples  are  prepared  by  ex- 
posure to  a very  gentlo  heat,  and  the  process  is 
long.  They  require  to  bo  put  into  a cool  oven 
many  times,  perhaps  seven  or  eight,  and  to  bo 
pressed  after  each  baking.  If  the  oven  be  too 
tot  at  first,  the  biffins  will  waste,  and  ^ the 
stressing  must  be  slowly  and  gently  done.  rIho 
Red  Biffin  or  Minshul  Crab  are  tho  sorts  selcctod 
for  drying.  They  should  be  stewed  either  in 
milk  or  wine. 

Birch.  Wine.— This  wine  is  somotimes 
made  simply  by  boiling  the  sap  of  tho  birch- 
treo  with  sugar  and  adding  a littlo  lemon-peel. 
Whore  othor  ingredients  aro  added,  tho  quantity 
of  sugar  is  lessened.  Allow  three  pounds  of 
sugar,  ono  of  raisins,  and  an  ounce  of  almonds, 


Abernethy 

Albert 

Almond  Spice 

American 

Arrowroot 

Bread,  Brown 

Breakfast 

Captains 

Caraway 

Chocolate 

Cinnamon 

Cream 

Crisp 

Damascus 

Dessert 

Devilled 


Dover 

Finger 

Fruit 

German 

Ginger 

Ladies’  Wine 

Leman’s 

Lemon 

Lemon  Rock 

Macaroons 

Majesty’s 

Milan 

Naples 

Peach 

Potato 

Pudding 
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Sugar 

Ratafia 

Swabian 

Rice 

Sweet 

Rock 

Swiss 

Russian 

Tea 

Savoy 

Venetian 

Sicilian 

Victoria 

Soda 

Vienna 

Spanish 

Wafer 

Spice  Nuts 

Water 

Sponge 

Wine. 

Biscuits,  Hard— Warm  half  a pound  of 
butter  in  as  much  skimmed  milk  as  will  make 
four  pounds  of  flour  into  a very  stiff  paste. 
Beat  it  with  a rolling-pin,  and  work  it  until,  it 
becomes  perfectly  smooth.  Boll  it  very  thin, 
and  cut  into  biscuits  with  a tin  shape  or  a large 
cup.  Prick  them  freely  with  a fork,  and  hake 
for  six  or  eight  minutes  in  a moderate  oven. 

Biscuits,  Plain.— Make  one  pound  of 
flour  into  a stiff  paste  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  well  beaten  in  a little  milk.  Too 
much  milk  will  make  the  biscuits  thin  and 
heavy.  Beat  the  paste  and  knead  till  smooth. 
Roll  out  thin,  and  with  a round  tin-cutter  form 
into  biscuits.  Bake  in  a slow  oven.  Time, 
twelve  to  eighteen  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
4d.  per  pound. 

Bishop  Oxford  Nightcap.— Take  two 
drachms  each  of  cloves,  mace,  ginger,  cinnamon, 
and  allspice,  boil  them  for  thirty  minutes  in  half 
a pint  of  water,  and  strain.  Put  part  of  a bottle  of 
port  in  a saucepan  over  the  fire,  add  the  spiced 
infusion  and  a roasted  lemon  stuck  with  six 
cloves.  Take  four  ounces  of  sugar  in  lumps 
and  grate  the  outer  rind  of  a small  lemon, 
place  them  in  a punch-howl,  and  add  the  juice 
of  the  lemon,  pour  in  the  hot  wine,  &c.,  then 
the  remainder  of  the  bottle  of  port,  and  serve. 
A Seville  orange  may  he  roasted  instead  of  a 
lemon. 

Blackberry  Jam. — This  will  he  found 
a cheap  and  wholesome  preserve,  and  if  mixed 
with  apples  will  he  greatly  relieved  of  the  in- 
sipid flatness  frequently  complained  of.  Any 
sharp-flavoured  apple  will  do,  hut  the  Wel- 
lington or  Dumeloro’s  seedling  is  particularly 
recommended  for  this  purpose.  Blackberries 
alone  require  half  their  weight  in  sugar, 
and  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  boil,  but 
when  mixed  with  apples  more  sugar  must  be 
given. 

Blackberry  Syrup.— Press  out  the  juice 
from  very  ripe  blackberries,  and  to  each  pint 
add  one  pound  of  brown  sugar  boiled  in  a pint 
of  water  to  a rich  syrup ; allow  it  to  boil  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  stirring  it  well  • 
put  a wine-glassful  of  brandy  to  each  quart! 
When  quite  cold  bottle  for  use.  Probable 
cost,  without  brandy,  Is.  6d.  per  quart 

Blackberry  Wine.— Put  any  quantity 
of  blackberries  into  a jar  or  pan,  cover  thorn 
with  boiling  water,  and  allow  them  to  stand  in 
a cool  oven  all  night  to  draw  out  tho  juico  ; or 
they  may  bo  mashed  with  tho  hand.  Strain 
through  a sieve  into  a jar  or  cask,  and  let  it 
ferment  for  fifteen  days.  Then  add  one  pound 


of  sugar  to  every  gallon  of  juice,  with  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  gin  or  brandy.  The  berries  should 
be  gathered  ripe  and  on  a fine  dry  day.  Pro- 
bablo  cost  of  blackberries,  from  8d.  to  Is.  per 
gallon. 

Black  Cap  Pudding.— Make  a good 
batter  pudding.  Pick  and  wash  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  currants,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
a mould  previously  well  buttered;  pour  the 
batter  in  over  them  and  boil  two  hours.  When 
turned  out  the  currants  will  be  on  the  top  ; this 
forms  the  black  cap.  Probable  cost  of  custard 
per  pint,  7d. 

Black  Caps  ( see  Apple  Black  Caps). 

Black  Cock,  Roasted.— This  bird  is 
hard,  dry,  and  flavourless,  if  not  well  hung; 
but  the  flavour  is  remarkably  fine  when  it  has 
been  kept  until  it  shows  some  little  symptom  of 
having  been  hung  enough.  Pick  and  draw, 
but  do  not  wash  the  inside ; a dry  cloth  will  he 
all  that  is  necessary.  Truss  it  like  a fowl. 
Some  like  the  head  under  the  wing,  but  the 
former  mode  is  most  general.  Place  it  before  a 
brisk  fire,  and  baste  unsparingly  with  butter 
till  done.  It  will  take  nearly  one  hour,  if  a 
fine  male  bird,  but  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
will  be  enough  for  one  of  moderate  size.  Dip 
a piece  of  thick  toast  into  a little  lemon- juice, 
and  lay  it  in  the  dripping-pan  under  the  bird, 
ten  minutes  before  it  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
fire.  Serve  with  the  toast  under,  and  a rich 
brown  gravy  and  bread  sauce.  Probable  cost, 
5s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  brace. 

Black  Cock,  Stewed. — Joint  the  black 
cock  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  fowl,  and 
fry  in  plenty  of  butter  until  nicely  browned, 
with  a clove  of  garlic,  which  should  be  removed 
before  the  stewing  is  commenced.  Put  a small 
wine-glassful  of  stock  and  two  of  port  wine,  and 
a seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper  into  the  frying- 
pan  with  the  butter,  make  a nice  gravy,  then 
put  the  black  cock  into  a stewpan,  throw  the 
gravy  over,  and  simmer  very  gently  about  half 
an  hour,  or  until  tender.  Serve  the  meat  high 
on  the  dish,  and  the  gravy  with  sippets  of  toast 
around  it.  Old  birds  are  best  done  in  this 
way  ; they  require  more  time.  Probable  cost, 
5s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  brace. 

Black  Currant  Cheese.— Gather  the 
fruit  on  a dry  day,  and  when  the  sun  is  on 
it.  See  that  it  is  quite  ripe,  and  remove  the 
stalks  and  tops.  Take  equal  quantities,  by 
weight,  of  good  loaf  sugar — the  best  is  the 
cheapest — and  of  currants;  place  thorn  in  a pre- 
serving-pan over  a slow  fire,  or  by  the  sido  of 
the  fire,  till  the  sugar  has  dissolved  a little, 
then  bring  it  gradually  to  a boil,  stirring  it 
carefully  all  the  time,  and  removing  the  scum. 
Simmer  for  an  hour  or  more,  when  the  currants 
may  bo  passed  through  a hair  siove,  and  it  is 
ready  for  putting  into  moulds  for  use.  Pro- 
bable cost,  about  Is.  3d.  per  pound. 

Black  Currant  Geneva  Liquor.— 

Get  a largo  stono  jar,  with  a small  mouth, 
break  somo  sugar-candy  into  small  piecos,  and 
put  one  pound  of  candy  to  each  quart  of  fruit 
into  it.  Add  two  or  throo  cloves  and  a pint 
and  a half  of  gin;  cork  tho  jar  tightly  and 
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Bhake  it  often  for  the  first  month  or  so.  It  will 
bo  fit  for  use  in  about  six  weeks,  and  should  be 
clear  when  poured  off.  Tho  currants  should  be 
n-athcrcd  after  two  successive  dry  days,  and 
they  ought  to  be  thoroughly,  but  not  over 
ripo.  Probable  cost  of  currants,  about  8d.  per 
quart. 

Black  Currant  Jam— Tho  fruit  should 
be  gathered  on  a fine  day,  and  should  be  ripe 
and  well  freed  from  the  stalks  and  tops.  Put 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  to  one  pound 
of  fruit.  Place  sugar  and  fruit  in  a preserving- 
pan,  and  allow  it  to  stand  near  or  by  the  side 
of  the  fire  until  the  sugar  has  dissolved,  then 
stir  it,  and  bring  it  to  the  boil.  It  must  bo  well 
skimmed,  and  will  require  greater  attention  on 
this  head  if  brown  sugar  be  used  instead  of 
loaf.  Simmer  till  it  will  stiffen,  and  put  into 
pots  for  use.  Probable  cost,  8d.  per  ordinary 
jam  pot.  (See  also  Currant  Jam,  Black.) 

Black  Currant  Jelly.— To  every  pint 
of  juice  obtained,  after  pressing  and  straining, 
from  well-ripened  fruit,  allow  one  pound  ot 
loaf  sugar.  When  the  juice  has  come  to  the 
boil,  skim  well  and  add  the  sugar  ; stir  the 
jelly  steadily  till  all  the  sugar  has  disappeared, 
and  boil,  not  simmer,  for  about  eight  or  nine 
minutes.  If  not  thick  enough,  which  may  be 
ascertained  by  dropping  some  on  a cold  plate, 
boil  a little  longer.  When  cold,  put  into  pots 
for  use,  and  fasten  down  with  paper  made  to 
adhere  to  the  pots  with  white  of  egg.  * r0‘ 
bable  cost,  from  8d.  to  lOd.  per  half-pound 
pot.  (See  also  Currant  Jelly,  Black.) 

Black  Currant  Lozenges— Mix  two 
ounces  of  brown  sugar  with  half  a pint  of  black 
currant  juice.  Put  the  liquid  into  an  enamelled 
saucepan,  add  a table-spoonful  of  dissolved 
isinglass,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Pour  it  over  small  plates 
in  layers  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  let  these  plates  be  kept  in  a screen, 
a cool  oven,  or  any  warm  place  until  the  mix- 
ture is  dry  and  hard,  then  take  it  off,  keep 
it  in  a tin  box  with  a sheet  of  paper  between 
each  layer,  and  stamp  it  into  shapes  as  required. 
These  lozenges  are  very  palatable  and  excellent 
for  coughs,  colds,  and  sore  throats.  Probable 
cost,  4d.  per  ounce. 

Black  Currant  Pudding.— Butter  a 
basin  and  line  it  with  pudding  paste.  To  a 
pint  and  a'  half  of  fruit  mix  six  ounces  of 
su"-ar.  The  currants  should  bo  dry  or  they  will 
make  too  much  juice.  Mix  tho  sugar  well  up 
with  the  fruit  before  it  is  put  into  the  basin ; 
boil  one  hour  and  a half.  Or  a pudding  may 
be  baked  in  this  way  Stew  for  about 
quarter  of  an  hour,  in  as  much  milk  as  wiU 
cover  it,  a tea-cupful  of  rico  made  swcot  with 
two  ouncos  of  sugar.  Tako  care  it  does  not 
burn,  and  when  done  and  nearly  cool,  stir  man 
ounco  of  butter  and  three  well-boaton  eggs 
with  three  tabic-spoonfuls  of  cream.  Lay  sonic 
currants  in  a pie-dish,  add  sugar  (they  roquiro 
a good  deal),  and  throw  tho  mixture  over 
them.  Bako  at  once  for  half  an  hour;  one 
hour  to  cook  tho  fruit  will  bo  sufficient.  Mot 
bo  used  hot  or  cold.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 


Black  Currant  Preserve.  — Dry 

thoroughly,  cut  off  tho  heads  and  stalks  and 
put  the  black  currants  into  a preserving-pan 
with  some  red  currant  juice,  half  a pint  to  a 
.pound  of  the  black  currants,  and  a pound  and 
a half  of  good  sifted  loaf  sugar.  Make  it  boil 
up,  remove  the  scum,  carefully  scraping  off  the 
fruit  from  the  sidos  of  the  pan.  Shake  it  but 
do  not  mash  the  currants.  Allow  it  to  boil 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Put  into  jars, 
and  when  cool  cover  closely.  It  is  fit  for  tarts 
or  excellent  with  cream.  Probable  cost,  Cd.  to 
8d.  per  half  pound  pot. 

Black  Currant  Tart.— Put  a pint  and 
a half  of  black  currants  and  throe  ounces  of 
brown  sugar  into  a tart-dish,  lay  a deep  saucer 
in  the  bottom  to  hold  the  juice,  or  it  will  run 
over  and  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  tart ; put 
a neat  edging  of  paste  round  the  dish,  and  also 
cover  it  over  the  top.  Ornament  according  to 
taste,  and  bake  in  a brisk  oven.  When  sent  to 
table,  powdered  white  sugar  should  bo  sprinkled 
thickly  over  the  top.  Time,  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Black  Currant  Wine.  — Put  _ equal 

quantities  of  currant  juice  and  water  into  a 
cask  with  throe  pounds  and  a half  of  sugar 
to  two  gallons  of  the  mixture,  and  place  it  in 
a warm,  place.  WTien  it  lias  fermented,  take 
off  the  refuse  ; keep  the  cask  filled  up  with 
juice,  and  add  a quart  of  brandy  to  every  six 
gallons  directly  the  fermentation  ceases.  The 
cask  must  then  be  closed  up  for  eight  or  nine 
months,  -when  it  may  be  bottled  off ; but  it  will 
not  be  fit  for  use  until  it  has  been  at  least 
twelve  months  in  bottle.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d. 
per  gallon. 

Black  Lozenges.— Take  half  a pound  of 
gum  tragacanth  in  powder  ; add  four  ounces  of 
powdered  loaf  sugar  and  five  ounces  of  extract 
of  liquorice.  Make  into  a smooth,  paste  with 
water,  roll  out  thin,  cut  into  diamond-shaped 
lozenges,  and  dry  in  a cool  place. 

Black  Pudding.— Well  cleanse  and  steep 
pigs’  entrails  in  cold  water,  until  they  are 
required.  To  one  pint  of  fresh-drawn  pigs 
blood,  take  three  pints  of  onions;  chop  them 
very  fine,  and  cook  them  till  they  are  nearly 
or  three-quarters  done,  in  a saucepan,  with  the 
least  drop  of  water  at  the  bottom,  stirring 
them  all  the  while,  to  prevont  them  brown- 
ing. Take  two  pounds  of  fresh  pork,  with- 
out bone,  fat  and  loan  in  equal  proportions , 
chop  it  up  fine.  Mix  well  together  the 
minced  pork,  the  onions,  and  the  pigs  blood, 
seasoning  with  salt,  popper,  and  allspice,  or 
mixed  spicoe  ground  togethor.  Tie  one  on 
of  a sausago-skin,  and,  by  means  of  a tonne 
or  sausage-stuff er,  fill  it  at  tho  athor  wit 
tho  mixed  ingredients.  Fasten  tho  upper 
end  of  the  pudding,  coil  it  into  the  desired 
shape,  or  tie  it  into  short  lengths,  and  throw  it 
into  boiling  water,  which  must  be  kept  boiling 
for  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes,  according 
to  tho  thickness  of  the  pudding.  Take  1 
out,  and  sot  it  asido  to  cool ; keep  in  cola 
wator  until  it  is  wanted  for  use.  So  pre- 
pared, it  will  keep  good  two  or  three  aays  in 
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summer,  a week  in  winter.  When  wanted  to 
sorve,  broil  gently  over  a slow  fire;  but  this 
requires  great  care,  to  prevent  the  skin  from 
cracking.  The  best  way  is  to  set  it  for  a few 
minutes  in  the  oven  of  a cooking-stove,  or  in  a 
Dutch  or  American  oven,  in  front  of  an  open 
kitchen-range. 

Black  Puddings  (another  way).— Boil 
and  dry  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  nee ; 
cut  away  all  the  crust  from  a quartern  loaf,  and 
throw  two  quarts  of  new  milk  on  it.  When 
the  milk  is  absorbed  by  the  bread,  mix  it  with 
the  rice,  and  a quart  of  blood  from  a fresh- 
killed  pig.  Have  ready  a seasoning  of  nutmeg, 
allspice,  and  ground  ginger  (a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  each),  a table-spoonful  of  onion  and 
chopped  thyme,  the  same  of  salt,  half  the 
quantity  of  black  pepper,  and  a dozen  cloves,  all 
pounded;  add  these,  with  two  pounds  of  well- 
shred  suet  and  five  or  six  well-beaten  eggs,  to 
the  rice.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  add  about 
two  pounds  of  the  inner  fat  of  a pig  cut  into 
dice.  When  the  ingredients  are  sufficiently 
blended  press  into  sausage-skins,  which  must 
be  only  partly  filled,  to  allow  the  meat  to  swell, 
so  as  to  prevent  bursting.  Straw  is  generally 
laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  the 
puddings  are  pricked,  tied  into  links,  and  boiled 
for  at  least  one  hour.  When  taken  up  they 
must  be  laid  out  on  a cloth  to  dry,  and  then 
hung  up  for  use.  To  warm,  lay  them  in  boil- 
ing water  in  a deep  dish,  and  then  toast  before 
the  fire  or  on  a gridiron.  Probable  cost,  4s. 
Sufficient  for  twelve  large  puddings. 

Black  Puddings  (a  la  Franchise).— 
Mince  four  large  onions  very  fine,  and  stew 
them  in  lard  with  a tea-spoonful  of  minced 
parsley,  pepper,  salt,  and  allspice  to  taste, 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  pork  fat,  cut 
into  small  dice.  Stir  two  pints  of  pigs’  blood 
while  hot,  with  a little  vinegar,  a table-spoon- 
ful to  a quart  to  prevent  clotting,  and  mix 
it  well  with  the  seasoning.  Fill  the  skins  and 
divide  them  by  strings  into  the  length  wished ; 
they  may  be  stewed  for  twenty  minutes,  or 
merely  thrown  into  boiling  water  till  firm.  To 
try  if  they  are  sufficiently  done,  a large  needle 
is  used : if  only  fat  flows  they  may  be  hung 
up  to  dry ; they  should  then  be  rubbed  over 
with  butter,  and  tied  up  in  a muslin  bag,  to 
give  them  a glossy  appearance.  When  used 
they  should  be  boiled  long  enough  to  heat  them 
through,  or  cut  into  slices  and  fried. 

Blanch.,  To. — To  blanch  meat  or  vegetables 
is  to  plunge  them  into  boiling  water  for  a given 
length  of  time,  generally  two  or  three  minutes ; 
then  throw  them  into  a bowl,  of  spring  water 
and  leave  them  until  cold.  With  meat  this  is 
done  for  the  purpose  of  giving  firmness  to  the 
flesh,  and  thus  facilitating  tho  operation  of 
larding,  and  also  to  preserve  the  whiteness  of 
certain  meats,  such  as  rabbits  or  fowls.  With 
vegetables  it  is  dono  to  keep  them  green,  and 
to  take  away  their  acrid  flavour.  Ox  tongues, 
palates,  and  almonds,  fruit  kernels,  &c.,°  are 
said  to  bo  blanched,  when  through  tho  action  of 
hot  water  tho  skin  can  bo  easily  pooled  off ; 
calves’  heads  and  feet  aro  blanched  to  soften 
them,  and  thus  make  them  easier  to  trim  and 


prepare  for  cooking,  and  for  this  the  col<t  water 
is  not  required. 

Blancmange. — Blanch  ten  (only)  bitter 
and  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  and  pound 
them  to  a paste,  adding  by  degrees  a third  of  a 
pint  of  cold  water  ; let  it  stand  till  settled,  and 
strain  off  the  liquid.  Put  into  a pint  of  milk 
five  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  two  inches  of  stick 
vanilla,  and  two  of  cinnamon,  and  pour  it  into 
an  enamelled  saucepan.  Boil  slowly  till  the 
sugar  is  dissolved,  then  stir  in  one  ounce  of 
isinglass,  and  strain  all  into  a basin ; add 
the  liquid  from  the  almonds,  with  a gill  of 
cream.  When  cold,  pour  the  mixture  into  a 
mould  and  place  it  in  a cool  place  till  it  is 
firmly  set.  Probable  cost,  about  2s.  Sufficient 
to  fill  a quart  mould. 

Blancmange  (another way). — Dissolve  in  a 
saucepan,  over  a gentle  fire,  two  ounces  of  the 
best  isinglass  in  two  pints  of  new  milk.  Add 
the  rind  of  a lemon  and  a pint  of  cream  ; boil 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour  and  take  out  the  rind. 
Sweeten,  and  flavour  either  with  cinnamon, 
rose,  or  orange-flower  water,  or  vanilla.  While 
cooling,  stir  in  a little  white  wine  and  brandy, 
pour  into  moulds,  and  allow  it  to  become  fixed 
in  a cool  place. 

Blancmange  (another  way). — Dissolve  one 
ounce  of  isinglass  or  gelatine,  and  pour  over  it 
a pint  of  boiling  milk.  Stir  till  quite  dissolved. 
Simmer  two  ounces  of  sweet  and  one  ounce  of 
bitter  almonds,  in  an  additional  half-pint  of 
milk  or  cream  until  pleasantly  flavoured.  Add 
sugar  to  taste,  then  mix  with  the  dissolved 
gelatine.  Strain  into  a mould,  and  turn  out 
next  day.  Garnish  with  flowers  and  blanched 
sweet  almonds. 

Blancmange,  American.— Mix  one 

ounce  of  arrowroot  with  a tea-cupful  of  cold 
water,  and  let  it  stand  some  minutes,  until  the 
arrowroot  is  settled.  Pour  off  the  water,  and 
substitute  a little  orange-flower  or  laurel  water. 
Boil  with  a pint  of  new  milk,  a stick  of  cinna- 
mon, the  thinly-cut  rind  of  a lemon,  or  any 
seasoning  that  may  be  preferred.  Pour  it  when 
boiling  upon  the  arrowroot,  stirring  all  the 
time.  Put  it  into  a mould,  set  it  in  a cool 
place,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use  the  following 
day.  Time  to  boil,  a few  minutes.  Sufficient 
for  a pint  mould.  Probable  cost,  6d. 

Blancmange,  American  (another 
way). — Prepare  a paste  as  directed  in  Blanc- 
mange, but  with  eight  or  ten  pounded  Brazil 
nuts  instead  of  almonds.  Beat  up  four  eggs, 
and  add  gradually  five  tea-spoonfuls  of  Oswego 
or  Indian  corn-flour.  Dissolve  four  ounces  of 
loaf  sugar  in  a pint  of  new  milk,  add  the 
liquor  of  the  nuts,  and  simmer  for  five  minutes, 
and  draw  it  off  the  fire  for  another  five- 
minutes  ; then  strain  in  the  eggs,  stirring 
quickly  over  a slow  fire  until  it  thickens. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  a mould,  and  let  it 
stand  in  a cool  place  until  it  becomes  firm. 
Probablo  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  .for  a pint  and  a 
half  mould. 

Blancmange,  Rice. — Blanch  almonds 
and  pound  to  a paste,  as  already  directed  for 
blancmange,  using  a little  more  cold  water. 
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Boil  throe  ounces  of  rico,  throe  ounces  of  loaf 
Bugar,  the  rind  of  half  a lomon,  a.  piece  . of 
cinnamon,  and  a stick  of  vanilla,  with  a pint 
and  a half  of  now  milk.  Whon  tho  rice  is 
boiled  to  a pulp,  add  tho  almond  paste  and 
liquid,  and  simmer  ten  minutes.  Then  put 
into  it  three-quarters  of  an  onnco  of  isinglass, 
and  when  dissolved,  pass  tho  wholo  through  a 
sieve  into  a mould,  and  stand  in  a cold  place  till 
firmly  set.  Serve  with  a cream  over  it.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  8d. 

Bloaters. — Open  the  bloaters  down  the 
back,  and  bone  them.  Lay  the  fish  one  on  tho 
other  (insides  together),  and  broil  over  a clear 
fire.  When  sent  to  table  they  are  separated, 
laid  on  a hot  dish,  and  rubbed  over  with  a little 
butter ; or,  split  up,  take  out  the  back  bone, 
trim  off  tho  head,  tail,  and  fins,  double  the  fish 
over,  and' broil  from  five  to  six  minutes  over  a 
clear  fire. 


Blonde  Fish  Sauce— Put  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  stock  into  a stewpan,  and  stew  tho 
following  ingredients  for  half  an  hour  over  a 
slow  fire  '■ — An  onion  cut  small,  two  mushrooms, 
a sprig  of  parsley,  a lemon  very  thinly  sliced, 
and  a glass  of  white  wine.  When  nearly- 
stewed,  add,  by  degrees,  a cupful  of  melted 
butter,  and  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  well  beaten ; 
keep  stirring  tho  pan  over  the  fire  for  four  or 
five  minutes,  but  do  not  allow  the  contents  to 
boil.  Strain  through  a sieve,  and  use  it  for  any 
kind  of  fish.  Probable  cost,  lOd. 

Boar’s  Head,  Boiled.  — Remove  the 
snout,  hair,  and  bones,  from  a boar  s head; 
cleanse  it  thoroughly,  scald  and  put  it  into  a 
boiling  pot  containing  vinegar  and  water ; add 
two  ounces  of  salt,  a few  peppercorns,  some 
parsley,  thyme,  eschalot,  and  sage  ; let  it 
steep  for  three  days,  with  the  tongue  and  two 
pounds  of  the  meat.  When  drained,  fill  up  the 
oavitiesmadeby  the  removal  of  bones,  &c.,  with 
thin  slices  of  the  meat  and  tongue  rolled  to- 
gether ; fasten  up  the  opening  with  strong  thread 


boar’s  head. 


as  soon  as  the  head  has  boon  well  filled  and  tho 
form  is  good.  Put  it,  tied  up  in  a cloth,  into  a 
stewpan  with  the  horbs,  &c.,  and  add  a pint  ot 
wine,  four  cloves,  a carrot,  and  an  ounce  ot  salt, 
to  simmor  from  six  to  sovon  hours,  when  it  may 
bo  takon  out  and  allowed  to  cool.  Whon  quite 
cold,  remove  tho  cloth,  undo  tho  fastenings,  or- 
nament and  glaze  tho  hoad.  Replace  the  tusks, 
and  insert  eyes  made  of  whito  ot  egg  and  boot- 
root.  Serve  with  a folded  napkin  undor. 


Boar’s  Hoad  Sauce.— Cut  the  rind 
from  two  oranges,  and  slice  them.  Rub  two  or 
three  lumps  of  sugar  on  two  more  oranges,  put 
tho  sugar  into  a basin  with  six  or  seven  table- 
spoonfuls of  rod  currant  jelly,  a little  whito 
popper,  one  shallot,  one  spoonful  of  mixed  mus- 
tard, and  enough  port  wine  to  make  the  sauce 
as  thick  as  good  cream ; add  the  orange-rind 
slices,  which  should  bo  cut  very  thin,  and  bottle 
for  use.  This  sauce  is  useful  for  nearly  every 
kind  of  cold  meat.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d. 

Bohemian  Ice  Cream.— The  smaller 
varieties  of  ripo  rod  fruit  arc  used  to  make  this 
cream  ; they  are  pulped  through  a fine  sieve, 
and  to  a pint  of  the  juice  thus  procured,  add 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  the  best  isinglass,  dis- 
solved in  half  a pint  of  water.  Sweeten  to 
taste,  and  squeeze  in  lemon-juice  if  liked.  Mix 
to  this  quantity  a pint  of  sweetened  whipt 
cream,  and  mould  for  freezing.  These  creams, 
where  raspberries  only  are  used,  may  be  put 
into  glasses,  and  made  without  isinglass — in 
tho  proportions  of  a pound  of  fruit  juice  to 
a pint  of  whipt  cream.  Time  to  freeze,  about 
thirty  minutes. 

Boil,  To. — Before  boiling  joints  of  meat, 
the  cook  shonld  think  for  a moment,  whether 
she  desires  the  juices  to  go  into  the  water,  as 
in  soups  and  gravies,  or  to  be  retained  in  the 
meat  itself.  If  they  are  to  be  retained,  put 
the  meat  into  fast-boiling  water,  let  it  boil  for 
about  five  minutes,  to  make  the.  outside  hard, 
and  thus  prevent  the  juice  escaping.  Remove 
the  scum  carefully  as  it  rises,  or  the  appearance 
of  the  meat  will  be  spoilt.  Draw  the  saucepan 
a little  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  throw  a little 
cold  water  into  the  liquor  in  order  to  reduce 
the  temperature  considerably,  and  let  it  simmer 
very  gently  until  ready.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  remove  the  scum  when  the  water  is  on  the 
point  of  boiling,  or  it  will  quickly  sink,  and 
cannot  afterwards  be  removed.  If  it  is  desired 
to  extract  the  juice  from  the  meat,  cover  it 
with  cold  water,  and  simmer  slowly  as  before. 
The  practice  of  boiling  meat  quickly  cannot  bo 
sufficiently  deprecated.  It  only  renders  it  hard 
and  tasteless.  At  the  same  time  the  simmering 
should  be  continuous.  Before  boiling,  all  joints 
should  be  delicately  and  neatly  trimmed,  and 
firmly  skewered.  It  is  a good  plan  to  put  a 
few  piecos  of  wood  under  the  meat  to  prevent 
it  adhering  to  tho  pan.  Salted  meat  requires 
longer  boiling  than  fresh  moat.  Dried,  and 
smoked  meat  should  bo  soaked  for  somo  hours 
before  it  is  put  into  the  water.  As  a very  largo 
quantity  of  water  takes  tho  goodness  out  ot 
tho  meat,  it  is  well  to  use  a saucepan  sufficiently 
largo  to  contain  tho  joint  easily,  and  no  more. 
Afterwards,  if  tho  meat  is  entirely  covered 
with  wator,  this  is  all  that  is  required.  t he 
whiteness  of  moat  or  poultry  is  preserved  by 
its  being  wrappod  in  a well-floured  cloth 
whilst  in  tho  pan,  but  groat  caro  must  bo  taken 
that  this  is  perfectly  sweet  and  clean  boloro 
using,  or  tho  flavour  will  be  spoilt.  I'rom  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  twenty  minutos  should  be 
allowod  for  each  pound,  counting  from  tho 
time  the  wator  boils.  Puddings  should  bo 
plunged  into  plonty  of  boiling  water,  and  kop 
boiling  quickly  until  done. 
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Boiling  Pot.—  Large  iron,  stewpans  m 
which  hams,  joints  of  moat,  and  soups  can  he 
cooked  are  generally  called  boiling  pots,  they 


BOILING  POT. 


are  made  of  wrought-iron  or  cast-iron.  The 
former  are  the  more  expensive  of  the  two,  hut 
are  at  the  same  time  more  durable,  as  they  are 
better  able  to  withstand  the  heat  of  the  fire. 


DEEP  BOILING  POT. 

These  vessels  should  be  washed  out  and  dried 
as  soon  as  they  are  done  with,  and  when  not  in 
use  should  be  kept  without  cover  in  a dry  place. 
Probable  cost  of  a pot  to  hold  five  and  a half 
gallons,  wrought-iron,  £1 ; cast-iron,  7s. 

Bologna  Sausage. — Take  equal  quan- 
tities of  beef  and  pork,  pound  it  to  a paste  and 
season  it  very  highly  with  pepper,  salt,  mace, 
cloves,  and  a little  garlic.  When  this  mixture 
is  put  into  the  skins,  add  a strip  two  of  fat 
bacon;  it  maybe  boiled  for  one  hour,  or  smoked 
for  two  or  three  months,  when  it  will  be  fit  for 
use.  The  Italians  eat  it  in  its  uncooked  state. 
Probable  cost  of  meat,  lOd.  to  Is.  per  pound. 


Bologna  Sausage  with.  Onions.— 

This  is  prepared  in  the  same  mannor  as  the 
preceding ; some  onions  finely  minced,  and  sim- 
mered in  lard  until  threo  parts  cooked,  being 
added  to  the  other  materials. 

Bonbons,  Candied  (a  la  Gouffe).— 
Heat  one  pound  of  sugar  until  it  registers  forty 
degrees,  then  cool  it  down  to  thirty-eight 
degrees,  by  the  addition  of  some  essence  to 
flavour,  either  aniseed  cordial,  cherry  water, 
maraschino,  or  almond  may  be  used.  Let  it 
cool,  and  beat  it  with  a wooden  spoon  until  it 
forms  a paste,  when  put  it  in  a basin  until 
wanted.  Next,  get  a wooden  tray  about  one 
foot  square,  and  two  inches  deep,  fill  it  with 
dry  starch  finely  powdered,  and  stamp  the 
starch  all  over  with  an  ornamental  cutter,  leav- 
ing about  half  an  inch  between  each  interstice. 
Melt  part  of  the  paste  in  a sugar  boiler,  rub  the 
spout  with  whiting,  and  fill  the  patterns  in  the 
starch  with  the  sugar ; let  it  dry  for  two  hours ; 
take  them  out,  brush  them  to  clear  away  the 
loose  starch,  place  them  in  a candy  pan,  cover 
them  with  some  syrup  at  about  thirty-six  degrees 
of  heat,  and  cover  with  a sheet  of  paper. 
Allow  the  bonbons  to  stay  fifteen  hours  in  a 
drying  closet,  then  break  the  top  only  of  the 
sugar,  throw  off  the  syrup,  put  the  bonbons  on 
a wire  strainer,  and  give  them  their  finishing 
touch  by  letting  them  again  dry  in  the  hot 
closet. 

Bonbons,  Liquor. — These  articles  of 
confectionery  are  prepared  by  boiling  white 
sugar  with  water  into  a thick  syrup,  and  then 
adding  a little  spirit  and  any  flavouring  and 
colouring  ingredients  that  may  be  required, 
To  make  these,  a tray  is  filled  with  finely-pow- 
dered  starch.  On  the  surface  of  this,  impres- 
sions are  made  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
bonbons  desired.  These  hollow  spaces  are  then 
filled  with  the  syrup.  More  powdered  starch 
is  next  sprinkled  over  the  tray,  so  as  to  cover 
the  syrup.  The  tray  is  then  carefully  placed 
in  a warm  place  for  the  sugar  to  crystallise. 
The  sugar  in  the  syrup  contained  in  the  mould 
soon  begins  to  form  an  outside  crust,  which 
gradually  increases  in  thickness,  while  the  weak 
spirit,  collecting  together  in  the  interior,  forms 
the  liquid  portion  of  the  bonbon. 


Bologna  Sausage  (another  way). — Take 
a pound  .of  lean  beef  or  veal,  a pound  of 
bacon,  rather  fat,  a pound  of  beef  suet,  and  a 
pound  of  ‘lean  pork.  Chop  up  very  small  all 
together,  with  a handful  of  sage  leaves  and  a 
few  sweet  herbs ; season  to  taste  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  press  into  a large,  clean  sausage- 
skin.  Put  the  sausage  into  a saucepan  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  prick  it  over  to  prevent  bursting. 
Boil  for  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  to  Is.  per 
pound. 

Bologna  Sausage  (another  way).— Take 

two  pounds  of  tender,  streaky  pork,  chop  it  up 
with  parsley  and  chives,  and  season  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  spices.  Fill  a large  sausage-skin 
with  the  mixture,  tie  the  ends  securely,  and 
boil  it  for  two  or  three  hours,  pricking  it  fre- 
quently with  a largo  ncedlo  to  provont  tho  skin 
from  bursting.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  to  Is.  per 
pound. 


Bone,  To. — The  art  of  boning  meat  or 
poultry,  though  by  no  means  difficult  for  those 
who  have  been  taught  it,  cannot  be  acquired 
by  verbal  instruction  only.  It  is  necessary  to 
take  lessons  from  some  one  who  understands 
it,  and  practice  will  do  the  rest.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly useful,  most  of  all,  because  joints,  &c., 
when  boned,  are  so  much  more  easily  carved 
than  when  served  in  the  usual  way,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  economy,  as  the  bones  taken 
may  be  stewed  down  for  gravy,  for  which  fresh 
meat  would  otherwise  be  needed.  Tho  family 
poulterer  will  generally  do  all  that  is  required 
for  a moderate  charge.  The  only  rules  which 
can  be  given  are — to  use  a sharp-pointod 
knife,  to  work  with  this  closo  to  tho  bono,  and 
to  use  every  caro  to  keep  tho  outor  skin  as 
wholo  as  possible. 

Bones,  Devilled. — Mako  a mixture  of 
mustard,  salt,  cayonne  pepper,  and  a little 
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mushroom  ketchup ; lay  a coating  of  butter  over 
tho  bones,  then  the  mixturo,  and  rub  it  well  in, 
find  broil  rather  brown  over  a clear  fire. 

Bordelaise  Sauce  (a  la  Gouffe)  .—Add 
to  half  a pint  of  Sautome  a tablo-spoonful  of 
shallots,  blanched  and  chopped,  and  a very  small 
quantity  of  mignonette  popper.  Reduce  it,  by 
boiling,  to  a quarter  of  a pint,  then  add  a pint 
of  Spanish  sauce,  and  boil  for  five  minutes, 
with  the  addition  of  a table-spoonful  of  chopped 
parsley.  ( See  also  Principles,  p.  xxii.) 

Bottle- Jack  and  Screen— Tho  usual 
method  employed  for  roasting  meat  is  to  hang 
the  bottle- jack  on  the  movable  bar  placed  for 
its  reception  on  the  front  of  the  mantelshelf : 
to  suspend  the  wheel  from  the  jack  and  to  hang 
the  meat  by  a hook  from  the  wheel.  A screen, 
either  entirely  made  of  tin  or  lined  with  it,  is 
then  put  in  front  of  the  fire  to  keep  in  the  heat, 
and  the  jack  is  wound  up  two  or  three  times 
whilst  a joint  is  being  roasted.  By  a modem 
improvement  the  bar  can  be  altogether  dispensed 
with,  and  the  jaok  fastened  above  the  screen, 
which  is  so  made  that  the  heat  will  be  con- 
densed as  much  as  possible.  Those  who  do  not 
wish  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a bottle- jack,  but 
who  appreciate  the  difference  between  a roasted 
joint  and  a baked  one,  may  find  an  economical 
substitute  for  the  bottle- jack  in  the  chimney 


bottle-jack  and  screen. 


screw-jack,  which  may  be  fastened  upon  any 
mantelsholf  when  wanted,  and  unscrewed  when 
done  with.  It  requires  a little  more  watching 
than  the  ordinary  bottle-jack,  but  if  a koy  bo 
hung  upon  the  hook  with  six  or  seven  thick- 
nesses of  worsted  wound  round  it,  one  end  of 
which  is  fastoned  to  the  meat-hook,  tho  twist- 
ing and  untwisting  of  the  worstod  cord  will 
cause  a rotatory  motion  like  that  produced  by 
tho  more  expensive  bottle-jack.  Probablo  cost : 
Bottlc-jack,  from  7s.  Gd.  to  12s.  6d. ; screen, 


from  £1  10s.  to  £3  10s. ; bottle-jack  and  screen 
in  one,  12s.  6d.  to  25s. ; chimney  screw-jack, 
Is.  6d.  to  2s. 

Bouille  a Baisse,  or  Bouillabesse. 

— Any  kind  of  fish  may  be  used  for  this  dish  : 
gurnard,  haddock,  whiting,  mackerel,  carp, 
rod  and  grey  mullet,  soles,  plaice,  or  lobsters, 
all  do  admirably  for  a bouillabesse.  Chop  two 
onions  and  put  them  with  a piece  of  butter  in 
a stowpan,  and  let  them  brown  without  burning, 
then  arrange  the  fish  (which  has  been  previously 
cut  into  small  pieces)  in  the  pan,  allowing 
half  a pound  of  fish  for  each  person.  Add 
a small  quantity  of  the  best  olive-oil,  a clove  of 
garlic,  two  bay-leaves,  a few  slices  of  lemon, 
two  or  three  tomatoes,  or  a little  tomato  sauce, 
as  much  powdered  saffron  as  will  go  on  the 
point  of  a table-knife,  and,  lastly,  a glass  of 
white  wine  or  Madeira.  Put  in  sufficient  stock 
to  cover  the  whole,  and  boil  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  skimming  carefully  the  whole  time. 
When  ready  to  serve,  throw  in  a handful  of 
chopped  parsley.  This  quantity  of  flavouring 
is  intended  for  six  pounds  of  fish.  On  the 
Continent  it  is  usually  sent  to  table  in  two 
separate  dishes,  that  is  to  say,  the  fish  in  one, 
and  the  sauce  in  a small  deep  dish,  but  we 
think  the  whole  would  look  better  served  on  a 
large  or  in  a deep  entree  dish. 

Brain  Cakes.— Soak  and  pick  the  brains, 
boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  blanch  them. 
Pound  them  to  a paste  with  a tea-spoonful 
of  chopped  sage,  a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful 
of  mace  and  cayenne,  salt,  pepper,  and  two 
well-beaten  eggs.  Make  the  paste  into  balls 
about  the  size  of  a florin ; when  flattened,  dip 
them  into  egg  and  fine  bread-crumb,  and  fry 
brown.  They  are  appropriate  as  a garnish  for 
calf’s  head  d la  tortue. 

Braise,  To. — To  braise  meat  is  to  cook  it 
in  a braisiere,  or  closed  stewpan,  so  formed 
that  live  embers  can  be  held  in  the  cover,  and 
the  heat  necessary  for  cooking  communicated 
from  above  as  well  as  below.  As  there  is 


BRAISING- PAN. 

no  evaporation  the  meat  imbibes  the  flavour  of 
tho  vegetables,  &c.,  with  which  it  is  cooked,  and 
care  should  be  taken  that  those  are  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  moat  and  added  in  proper 
quantities.  Before  putting  the  moat  into  the 
pan,  cither  lord  it  or  cover  it  with  thick  shces 
of  fat  bacon.  When  sufficiently  cooked,  tako 
it  out  and  keop  it  hot,  strain  the  gravy  and 
froo  it  ontirely  from  fat  (this  is  most  effectually 
done  by  plunging  the  basin  which  contains 
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it  into  oold  water,  and  thus  causing  the  fat 
to  settle  on  the  top).  Boil  it  quickly  until  very 
thick,  and  serve  it  m the  dish  with  the  meat, 
or  boil  it  longer  until  it  is  thick  enough  to 
adhere  to  it.  As  braisieres  are  not  very  usual 
in  ordinary  kitchens,  we  may  say  that  almost 
as  good  an  effect  is  produced,  if  the  meat  is 
bound  in  slices  of  fat  bacon,  and  gently  stewed 
in  rich  gravy. 

Bran  Yeast.— A good  serviceable  yeast 
can  be  made  from  a pint  of  bran  boiled  m two 
quarts  of  water  for  ten  minutes,  with  a nanaiul 
of  good  bops.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  when 
lukewarm,  add  three  or  four  table-spoonfuls  of 
beer  yeast,  and  two  of  brown  sugar  or  treacle ; 
put  it  into  a jar  or  small  wooden  cask,  and 
place  it  before  the  fire  to  ferment ; when  well 
worked  it  may  be  bottled,  tightly  corked,  and 
kept  in  a cool  place. 

Brandy,  Lemon.— Take  the  thin  or  yellow 
rinds  only  of  two  small  lemons,  and  cover  them 
with  half  a pint  of  the  best  French  brandy  ) let 
them  stand  in  a closed-up  bottle  for  a fortnight, 
then  strain  off  the  spirit  and  keep  it  corked 
closely  for  use.  A syrup  of  two  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water  may 
be  added  if  a sweet  brandy  lemon  is  desired. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  3d. 

Brandy  Mince  for  Pies— Take  one 
pound  each  of  fresh  beef  suet,  sugar,  currants, 
and  apples ; wash,  pick,  and  dry  the  currants, 
and  mince  the  suet  and  apples  with  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  citron,  and  the  same  of  orange-peel, 
the  juice  of  one  lemon  and  the  grated  peel 
of  two.  When  all  these  ingredients  are  well 
mixed,  throw  over  them,  by  degrees,  a glass  of 
brandy. 

Brandy,  Raspberry— Take  four  pounds 
of  raspberries  and  steep  them  in  three  quarts 
of  brandy  for  one  month ; add  syrup  to.  taste, 
and  flavour  with  cinnamon  and  clove  mixture. 
Some  persons  prefer  it  without  any  flavouring 
ingredients,  but  it  is  always  better  to  have  a 
little  added. 

Brawn. — Prepare  a hog’s  head,  by  cutting 
off  the  ears,  taking  out  the  brains,  and  cleaning 
generally ; rub  in  plenty  of  salt,  and  let  it  drain 
a whole  day  and  night.  Rub  in  two  ounces  of 
saltpetre  and  the  same  quantity  of  salt,  and  let 
it  stand  for  three  days.  Next,  put  the  head  and 
salt  into  a pan  and  cover  it  with  water  for  two 
days.  Now,  wash  it  well  from  the  salt,  and 
boil  till  the  bones  can  be  easily  removed.  Ex- 
tract these  and  take  off  the  skin  of  the  head  and 
tongue  carefully.  Chop  up  the  meat  into  bits, 
but  do  not  mince  it,  and  season  with  popper, 
salt,  and  shallot  to  taste.  Place  the  skin  of 
one-half  of  the  head  into  a pan,  closely  fitting 
it,  and  press  into  it  the  chopped  head  and 
tongue.  When  this  is  done,  take  the  other 
skin  and  lay  it  cleverly  in  place,  or  put  the 
other  skin  in  the  pan  and  proceed  as  before,  and 
turn  out  when  cold.  Should  the  head  bo  too 
fat,  add  some  lean  pork.  For  a sauce,  boil  a 
pint  of  vinegar  with  a quart  of  the  liquor  in 
which  the  head  was  boiled,  and  (wo  ounces  of 
salt,  and  pour  over  the  brawn  when  the  liquor 
is  cold.  The  hair  should  be  carefully  removed 
from  the  cars,  and  they  must  be  boiled  till  tender, 


then  divided  into  long  narrow  pieces  and  mixed 
with  the  meat.  Time  to  boil,  from  two  to  three 
horns.  Probable  cost  for  a pig’s  head,  5d.  per 
pound. 

Brawn  (another  way). — Take  three  pigs^ 
heads,  and  two  cheeks  of  Kilted  pork,  two  sheeps 
tongues,  a piece  or  the  whole  of  a bullock’s 
tongue-  Boil  all  together  until  the  meat  will 
separate  from  the  bones.  Put  the  meat  on  a paste- 
board, cut  it  into  small  bits,  and  while  cutting 
throw  the  following  spices,  well  pounded,  over 
it : — one  ounce  and  a half  of  white  pepper, 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  allspice,  eight 
cloves,  and  two  blades  of  mace.  The  bullock  s 
tongue  to  be  skinned,  sliced,  and  distributed  in 
thin  layers  between  the  meat  in  the  mould- 
Boil  a cow-heel  .in  one  pint  of  water  till  re- 
duced to  half,  throw  this  over  and  cover,  putting 
a heavy  weight  on  the  top.  Let  it  stay  all 
night,  and  the  next  morning  it  will  be  firm  in 
the  mould. 

Brawn  (another  way). — Take  the  fat,  ears, 
and  tongue,  of  a pig’s  head,  and  any  pieces  which 
may  have  been  cut  off  in  trimming,  and 
soak  in  salt  and  water  all  night.  Cleanse, 
and  boil  them  for  three  hours,  with  only 
enough  water  to  keep  them  from  burning,  and 
the  meat  from  getting  dry.  The  bones  should 
then  be  taken  out,  the  ears  cut  into  strips,  and 
the  tongue  into  slices.  Put  the  Bones  into  the 
saucepan  with  the  liquor,  a large  onion,  two 
blades  of  mace,  six  allspice,  twenty-five  pepper- 
corns, two  bay  leaves,  and  a little  thyme.  Boil 
for  half-an-hour,  strain  the  liquor,  put  it  with 
the  meat,  boil  once  more,  and  pour  into  a 
brawn  mould.  When  required  the  brawn  may 
be  separated  from  the  moulds  by  dipping  them, 
into  hot  water,  or  by  placing  a hot  towel  around 
them  for  a few  minutes. 

Brawn,  Mock. — Remove  the  bladebone 
from  the  shoulder  of  a large  hog  or  boar,  and  boil 
the  meat  gently  two  hours  or  more,  according 
to  size.  When  cold  rub  in  black  pepper,  salt, 
cayenne,  allspice,  shallot,  and  thyme  to  taste. 
Let  it  remain  for  twenty-four  h«urs  in  this 
seasoning.  Next  day  prepare  a forcemeat  of 
veal,  ham,  beef,  suet,  minced  parsley,  thyme, 
onion,  lemon-peel,  salt,  nutmeg,  white  pepper, 
and  bind  it  with  beaten  egg,  and  press  it  into 
the  space  left  by  the  bladebone.  Place  it  in 
a pan,  brown  side  downwards,  taking  care,  how  - 
ever,  that  it  does  not  stick  to  the  bottom,  which 
may  be  prevented  by  placing  a few  twigs  cross- 
ways  in  the  pan.  Then  pour  over  the  shoul- 
der a quart  of  mild  ale,  and  bake  it  six  or  seven 
hours  in  an  oven.  When  nearly  done,  take  it 
out  and  clear  off  the  fat ; add  a bottle  of  wino 
and  the  juice  of  a large  lemon ; return  it  to 
the  oven,  and  when  it  is  tender  enough  to  be 
easily  pierced  with  a wooden  skewer  or  a strong 
straw,  it  is  sufficiently  done,  and  should  be 
sorvod  hot.  Probable  cost  of  shoulder,  8d.  or 
9d.  per  pound. 


Brawn  Sauce. — Mix  nicely  together  two 
tea-spoonfuls  of  moist  sugar,  one  of  mustard, 
and  one  of  tho  heist  Lucca  oil.  When  quite 
smooth,  add  more  vinegar  and  oil  in  equal 
proportions,  though  some  prefer  more  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other.  Care  must  be  taken 
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to  make  tho  sauco  quite  smooth,  and  of  a nico 
rich  goldon  colour. 

Brawn,  Sussex.— Propare  a pig’s  head  as 
directed  in  tho  recipe  for  Brawn.  Strew  tho 
halves  with  salt,  and  drain  them.  Clcanso  the 
ears  and  feet.  Rub  in  one  ounce  and  a half  of 
saltpetre  with  six  ounces  of  sugar,  and  shortly 
after  six  ounces  of  salt.  Noxt  day,  pour  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  vinegar  over  all,  and  turn 
the  meat  in  the  pickle  every  twenty-four 
hours  for  a week ; wash  off  tho  pickle  and  boil 
till  all  the  hones  may  be  easily  removed,  but 
the  form  of  the  head  must  be  retained.  Flatten 
the  head  on  a board,  cut  some  of  the  meat  from 
the  thickest  part,  and  place  it  on  tho  thinnest,  to 
give  an  even  appearance.  Season  all  thoroughly 
with  nutmeg,  mace,  cayenne,  cloves,  &c.  In- 
termix the  head  with  pieces  of  the  ears,  feet, 
and  tongue ; roll  it  up  tightly  and  bind  firmly, 
tying  a thin  cloth  closely  round,  and  securely 
fastening  at  both  ends.  Now  place  the  head  in 
a braising  or  other  suitable  pan,  with  the  bones 
and  trimmings  of  the  feet  and  ears,  a large 
bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  two  onions,  a small  head 
of  celery,  some  carrots,  a tea-spoonful  of  black 
peppercorns,  and  sufficient  cold  water  to  cover 
all  well.  Boil  for  four  hours,  and  allow  it 
to  remain  in  the  liquor  till  nearly  cold. 
Take  off  the  cloth  and  put  the  brawn  between 
two  dishes,  and  press  with  a heavy  weight  till 
next  day.  Before  serving  take  off  the  bands. 
Average  cost  of  pig’s  head,  5d.  per  pound. 

Bread  ( see  Derbyshire  Bread). 

Bread  Brandy  Cakes.— Separate  the 
yolks  from  the  whites  of  eight  eggs,  beat  up  the 
yolks  and  five  whites  together.  Dissolve  six 
ounces  of  butter  in  a pint  of  milk,  and  pour 
it,  while  hot,  over  a pound  of  bread-crumbs. 
When  cold,  pour  in  the  eggs  and  add  equal 
quantities  of  sugar  and  well-washed  currants, 
with  about  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  nutmeg 
grated,  and  a glass  of  brandy.  Line  patty- 
pans with  short  paste,  put  in  a spoonful  of  the 
preparation,  and  bake  for  twenty  minutes. 

Bread,  Broken,  Pudding.  — This 
pudding  will  use  up  the  crusts  and  remnants 
of  bread  to  be  found  in  every  household ; all 
will  suit,  no  matter  how  dry  they  are,  so  that 
they  are  not  mouldy.  Gather  all  into  a largo 
bowl,  and  throw  over  it  as  much  sweetened 
milk  as  the  bread  is  likely  to  absorb,  with  two 
or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  finely-shred  suet, 
and  a little  salt.  Cover  until  well  soaked,  then 
beat  the  whole  smooth,  and  add  two  or  three 
well-beaten  eggs,  a few  currants  and  raisins, 
and  some  grated  nutmeg.  The  addition  of  a 
table-spoonful  of  rum  will  be  found  an  improve- 
ment. Bake  in  an  ordinary  pudding-dish  for 
about  an  hour  and  a half. 

Bread,  Brown,  Biscuits.— Tako  two 
ounces  of  butter  dissolved  in  half  a pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  stir  it  into  a pound  of  whoat 
meal ; knead  it  to  a firm  dough.  Mix.  all  well, 
roll  out  to  a thickness  of  about  half  an  inch,  and 
cut  with  a biscuit-cuttor  or  a sharp-edged  tea- 
cup. Prick  the  biscuits  with  a fork,  and  bake 
in  a quick  oven.  Average  cost,  4d.  Sufficient 
for  one  pound  of  biscuits. 


Bread,  Brown,  Ice  Cream.—  Stale  bread 
must  be  used  for  this  cream,  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  stale  sponge  cake.  Tako  two 
sponge  cakos  and  two  thick  slices  of  bread, 
grato  them  Into  a jug,  and  pour  over  half  a 
pint  of  milk  and  a pint  of  cream,  made  sweet 
with  half  a pound  of  sugar.  Place  the  jug 
in  a saucepan,  and  stir  the  contents  over  the 
fire  until  it  gets  thick.  A few  of  the  bread- 
crumbs sifted  very  finely  may  bo  added  with  a 
glass  of  any  liquor  liked,  to  the  mixture  when 
quite  cold,  and  just  before  being  put  to  freeze. 
Freeze  for  about  twenty- five  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  6d.  per  quart.  Sufficient  for  eight 
persons. 

Bread,  Brown,  Pudding. — Take  equal 
quantities  of  well- washed  currants,  brown  bread- 
crumbs, and  shred  suet — half  a pound  of  each — 
add  six  ounces  of  sugar,  half  a glass  of  brandy, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  cream ; mix  all  to- 
gether, with  six  eggs  well  beaten,  leaving  out 
the  whites  of  two.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven 
for  two  hours.  Serve  with  sweet  sauce  and  sugar 
over  the  top.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Bread  Cakes,  Pried,  American.— 

To  five  tea-cupfuls  of  light  dough  add  half  a 
cupful  of  butter,  three  of  brown  sugar,  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  four  eggs,  and  a little  grated 
nutmeg.  Knead  these  well  together  with  flour, 
and  let  them  rise  before  the  fire  until  very  fight. 
Knead  the  dough  again  after  it  rises;  cut  it 
into  diamond-shaped  cakes  ; let  them  rise ; and 
fry  in  lard  or  dripping,  as  soon  as  light.  These 
cakes  must  be  served  as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 

Bread,  Cobbett’s  Recipe  for.— Take 
one  pint  of  good  sweet  yeast,  and  the  same  of 
slightly  warm  water;  make  a hollow  in  the 
centre  of  a bushel  of  flour  and  throw  it  in,  and 
mix  it  up  with  the  flour  lying  round  it,  till  it 
has  become  a thin  batter ; then  throw  some  flour 
over  the  batter,  and  a cloth  over  the  pan ; draw 
it  near  the  fire  to  leaven,  and  when  sufficiently 
risen,  which  may  be  known  by  the  cracks  and 
flowing  of  the  yeast,  mix  the  whole,  with  the 
addition  of  more  warm  water  or  milk,  and  a 
little  salt  strewn  over,  into  a stiff  dough.  Knead 
it  well,  shape  it  into  loaves,  in  tins  or  otherwise, 
place  them  in  a warm  place  for  twenty  minutes, 
and  then  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  If  the  oven 
is  too  hot,  the  bread  will  not  rise  well. 

Bread  Croustades. — Bread  croustades 
are  baked  in  a variety  of  shapes.  The  inside 
' or  crumb  is  scooped  out,  and  the  outer  part  or 
crust  is  fried,  and  then  dried  from  the  fat  and 
filled  with  mincemeat  or  ragout.  In  Scotland 
croustades  or  moulds  are  mado  of  mashed  pota- 
toes, and  lined  with  gratin  composed  of  tho 
whito  parts  of  fowl  or  veal  seasoned  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  herbs.  Munster  loavos  may  be 
classed  under  tho  same  head  as  a suppor-dish. 
They  are  mado  thus:  scrape  throe  or  four 
ounces  of  lean  ham,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of 
veal,  and  mix  it  with  a pound  of  well-mashed 
potatoes;  add  salt,  peppor,  and  a couplo  of  eggs 
to  bind,  and  mould  into  any  shapes  desired.  They 
maybe  fried  and  served  with  or  without  gravy. 

Bread  Crumbs,  Fried.— Put  some  thin 
slices  of  bread  into  an  oven  when  tho  fire  has 
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gone  low,  and  let  them  stay  aU  night;  roll 
them  next  morning  into  crumbs.  Put  mto  a fry- 
ing-pan some  butter  or  lard,  and  when  it  is  on 
the  point  of  boiling,  add  the  bread-crumbs.  Stir 
them  till  they  are  of  a clear  brown  colour. 
Take  them  out  with  a slice,  and  put  them  on 
blotting-paper  before  the  fire,  to  ;draw  away  all 
the  fat ; or  they  may  be  browned  m a gentle 
oven  without  butter.  Bread-crumbs  so  prepared 
are  useful  for  serving  with  game  of  any  sort. 


Bread  Crusts  Toasted  for  Soup.— 

Toast  bread  crusts  in  front  of  a very  small  fire, 
and  on  a wire  toaster.  When  brown  on  both 
sides,  cut  the  bread  into  very  small  dice  before 
serving.  TTntoasted  bread  swells,  and  is  likely 
to  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  soup.  Crusts  for 
toasted  cheese  are  pulled,  rough  pieces,  from  a 
fresh  loaf,  and  then  browned  in  the  oven  or  in 


front  of  a fire. 


Bread  Custard  Pudding— Make  a 
custard  according  to  the  size  of  pudding  re- 
quired. A pint  of  custard  will  fill  a medium- 
sized dish.  Cut  slices  of  thin  bread  and  but- 
ter, to  suit  the  dish,  and  over  each  layer 
throw  currants,  sugar,  and  finely-cut  candied 
lemon,  and  a little  nutmeg.  Pour  the  custard 
over  by  degrees  so  that  the  bread  may  be  well 
saturated,  and  let  it  stand  an  hour  before  put- 
ting it  into  the  oven.  Just  before  it  is  put  in, 
throw  over  the  last  of  the  custard,  and  bake  in 
a moderate  oven  for  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  about  Is.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  people. 


Bread,  Erench.— Stir  into  four  pounds 
of  flour  flavoured  with  three  ounces  of  salt, 
half  a pint  of  good  sweet  yeast,  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  three  beaten  sepa- 
rately, and  a pint  of  warm  milk.  Stir  all  till 
well  mixed  into  a thin  dough,  and  let  it  rise  for 
a few  minutes.  Make  the  dough  into  loaves  of 
the  size  required,  and  bake  in  a brisk  oven  with 
or  without  tins.  Time  to  bake,  from  three- 
quarters  to  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Suffi- 
cient for  three  loaves. 


Bread  Fried  for  Soup. — Take  one  or 
two  slices  of  stale  bread  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  Remove  the  crust  and  cut  them  into 
small  dice  not  more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch 
square.  Half  fill  an  iron  saucepan  with  frying 
fat  and  let  this  boil,  which  it  will  do  when  it  is 
still,  and  a blue  smoke  rises  from  it.  Put  the 
sippets  a few  at  a time  into  a frying  basket, 
plunge  them  into  the  fat,  and  shake  them  about 
until  they  are  a golden  brown  colour.  Turn 
them  upon  kitchen  paper  to  free  them  from 
grease,  take  another  spoonful  and  proceed  as 
before  until  a sufficient  quantity  of  sippets 
are  fried.  Put  the  fried  bread  upon  a dish 
covered  with  a napkin,  and  hand  round  with 
the  soup.  Sometimes  the  sippets  are  I put 
into  the  soup  tureen,  and  the  soup  is  poured 
over  them. 

Bread  Grater. — A bread-grater  is  a tin 
cylinder  perforated  with  holos  upon  oach  sido, 
and  as  its  namo  implies  is  used  to  crumblo 
bread  for  forcemeats,  &c.  Although  many 
cooks  dispense  with  it  entiroly,  and  merely  rub 
the  bread  between  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the 


crumbs  thus  proparod  are  not  nearly  so . smooth 
and  even  as  when  this  little  article  is  used. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 

Bread,  Home-made. — Make  a cavity  in 
the  middle  of  a quartern  of  flour,  and  stir  into 
it  a pint  of  warm  milk  or  water,  four  tabic- 
spoonfuls  of  good  yeast,  and  a little  salt.  Cover 
it  up  and  set  it  before  the  fire  to  rise.  If  set 
over  night  make  up  next  morning,  then  add 
half  a pint  more  milk  or  water,  and  knead  it  into 
a dough  for  ten  minutes.  Set  it  by  the  fire  for 
one  hour  and  a half,  then  make  into  loaves,  and 
bake  from  one  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours, 
according  to  size.  If  equal  quantities  of  meal 
and  flour  be  used,  this  will  make  an  excellent 
brown  bread. 

Bread,  Household.— To  ten  pounds  of 
flour  in  a kneading-trough  put  a small  handful 
of  salt.  Stir  into  this  about  two  quarts  of 
water,  more  or  less,  as  some  flour  absorbs  more 
water  than  others.  For  very  white  bread,  made 
with  superfine  flour,  the  dough  should  be  softer 
than  for  seconds  or  brown  bread.  In  summer 
the  water  may  be  lukewarm;  in  winter,  con- 
siderably warmer,  but  never  hot  enough  to  kill  the 
yeast.  After  the  water  is  mixed  with  the  flour, 
add  a cupful  of  good  yeast,  then  knead  the  bread, 
and  leave  it  to  rise  in  a warm  place,  covered  with 
a cloth.  If  all  goes  well,  it  will  rise  sufficiently  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half. 
Then  divide  it  into  rolls,  loaves,  or  tin-breads, 
as  wanted,  and  bake.  For  a three-pound  loaf, 
take  three  pounds  and  a half  of  dough ; for  a 
four-pound  loaf,  four  pounds  eleven  ounces; 
for  a six-pound  loaf,  six  pounds  and  three- 
quarters;  and  for  an  eight-pound  loaf,  nine 
pounds  of  dough. 

Bread,  Household  (another  way).— It 
often  happens  that  household  bread,  from  a little 
want  of  care,  is  found  bitter  and  unpalatable.  To 
remedy  this,  the  yeast  or  barm  should  be  put 
into  water  over  night.  Next  day  peel  and  boil 
three  pounds  of  potatoes,  beating  them  to  a 
pulp,  and  pass  through  a colander,  with  a pint 
of  cold  water  to  half  a pint  of  good  sweet  yeast. 
Mix  the  potato  pulp  and  yeast  thoroughly  to- 
gether, and  then  pour  it  into  a hollow  made  in 
the  middle  of  one  peck  of  flour.  Stir  some  of 
the  flour  into  the  mixture,  till  it  is  like  a thick 
batter,  then  cover  with  a little  of  the  dry  flour, 
throw  a cloth  over  the  pan,  and  set  it  near  the 
fire  to  rise.  In  about  an  hour  mix  it  with  five 
pints  of  lukewarm  water  and  two  ounces  of 
.salt,  to  a dough.  Cover  it  up  again  as  before, 
and  let  it  stand  this  time  about  two  horns,  then 
knead  it  into  loaves,  and  bake  for  an  hour  and 
a half  in  a good  oven.  Probable  cost,  about 
7sd.  per  four-pound  loaf. 

Bread,  Indian  Corn. — Mix  half  a pint 
of  whito  Indian  meal,  coarsely  ground,  with  one 
pint  of  fresh  milk,  one  egg,  and  a pinch  of 
salt.  Get  ready  a tin  of,  say  four  inches  dia- 
meter at  the  bottom,  and  three  inches  deep, 
grease  it  well,  and  pour  in  the  batter  which 
should  only  half  fill  tho  dish.  Bako  in  a toler- 
ably quick  oven  and  servo  very  hot,  on  a white 
d’oyloy,  or,  if  preferred,  halve  it  and  butter  it. 
Time,  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  Probablo  cost, 
6d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 
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Bread  Jelly  (f°r  Invalids). -Toast  thin 
slices  of  a French  roll  till  they  aro  equally 
Frown  on  both  sides,  and  of  a pale  colour,  then 
boil  thorn  in  a quart  of  water  till  they  bocome 
a sort  of  jelly.  Cool  a little  in  a spoon  as  a test. 
Strain  over'  some  juices  of  lemon-poel,  and 
sweeten  with  sugar.  A little  wine  may  bo 
added  if  preferred. 

Bread  Omelet.— Mix  equal  quantities  of 
bread-crumbs  and  cream,  a tea-spoonful  of  each, 
break  an  ounce  of  butter  into  bits,  and  add  with 
it  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg.  When  the  cream 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  bread,  beat  it  till 
smooth,  with  a fork,  and  mix  it  to  three  well- 
beaten  eggs.  Fry  like  an  ordinary  omelet. 
Time  to  fry,  three  to  four  minutes. 

Bread  Pudding.— Butter  a shallow  pie 
dish  and  three-parts  fill  it  with  thin  slices  of 
bread  and  butter.  Sprinkle  sugar  and  flavour- 
ing over  the  layers.  Pour  on  gradually  a 
custard  made  with  a pint  of  milk  and  two  eggs. 
Soak  awhile,  and  bake  till  set. 

Bread  Pudding  (another  way).— Take 
fine  bread-crumbs,  and  pour  upon  them  as  much 
boiling  milk  as  they  will  absorb.  Soak  awhile, 
then  for  every  table-spoonful  of  bread  allow  one 
egg,  well  beaten ; sweeten  the  mixture  agreeably 
and  grate  in  a little  nutmeg.  Put  it  into  a 
buttered  basin,  and  boil  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pudding. 
If  baked,  rather  less  time  will  do ; it  only 
requires  to  be  a light  brown. 

Bread  Pudding,  Boiled. — -Soak  half  a 
pint  of  bread-crumbs  with  one  pint  of  milk 
thrown  on  them  while  in  a boiling  state, 
and  when  the  milk  has  become  cold,  add 
three  well-beaten  eggs,  two  ounces  of  currants, 
with  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  taste.  Mix  all  well 
together,  butter  a basin,  pour  in  the  mixture, 
and  keep  it  boiling,  with  a cloth  securely  tied 
over  the  top,  for  rather  more  than  one 
hour.  Pieces  of  bread  unfit  for  the  table,  on 
account  of  their  staleness,  may  be  used  up  in 
bread  puddings,  by  carefully  soaking  them,  and 
thon  pressing  them  dry  before  they  are  added 
to  the  rest.  Probable  cost,  7d.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Bread  Pudding  with  Onions.— Mix 

half  a pound  of  bread-crumbs  with  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  sage,  two  ounces  of  onions,  and  pepper 
and  salt,  with  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  milk. 
Add  two  eggs  well  beaten,  and  bake  in  a quick 
oven. 

Bread,  Pulled.— Pull  the  soft  portion  of 
a now  loaf  into  rough  piecos;  let  them  be  of 
equal  size,  say  about  two  or  three  inches  each 
way.  Dry  the  pieces  in  a slow  oven  or  before 
the  firo,  till  they  become  a nice  light  brown 
colour,  and  when  they  are  quite  crisp  they  will 
be  ready  for  use. 

Bread,  Rice.— Allow  one  pound  of  rice 
to  four  pounds  of  wheat  flour.  I he  rice  must  bo 
first  boiled  in  milk  or  water,  and  while  warm 
added  to  the  flour,  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  rice  is  thoroughly  done.  Mix  all 
into  a dough  with  a little  yeast,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  salt,  and  sufficient  warm  water  for  the 
requirod  consistency.  When  it  has  risen  before 


tho  firo  a proper  time,  make  into  loaves  of  any 
shape,  and  bake  according  to  size.  This  bread 
is  very  delicious  made  with  a mixture  of  milk. 
Probablo  cost,  8d.  per  four-pound  loaf. 

Bread  Sauce. — Take  a little  stale  bread, 
and  rub  it  through  a wire  sieve,  or  grate  it,  till 
two  ounces  of  fine  crumbs  are  obtained.  Put 
these  into  a saucepan  with  half  a pint  of  milk, 
a moderate-sized  onion  peeled,  and  six  pepper- 
corns. Boil  for  ten  minutes,  and  stir  the  sauce 
to  keep  it  from  burning.  Lift  it  from  the  fire. 
Take  out  tho  onion  and  the  peppercorns,  stir  in 
a small  pat  of  butter,  and  two  or  three  spoonfuls 
of  cream,  if  it  is  to  be  had,  and  keep  stirring 
till  the  butter  is  dissolved.  Serve  hot  in  a 
sauce  tureen.  Cooks  often  make  the  mistake 
of  preparing  this  sauce  some  time  before  it  is 
wanted,  and  this  makes  it  pappy.  If  liked,  a 
very  little  grated  nutmeg  can  be  added  to  the 
sauce,  but  most  people  would  prefer  that  it 
should  be  omitted. 

Bread  Sauce  (another  way). — Stew  the 
head,  neck,  and  legs  of  poultry  with  an  onion, 
a little  mace,  peppercorns,  and  salt.  Take 
one  pint  of  the  broth  when  strained,  pour  it 
hot  over  twelve  ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  boil 
for  ten  minutes,  and  add  three  table-spoonfuls 
of  cream.  Time  to  make  the  broth,  two  hours. 

Bread  Sauce  (another  way).— Cut  a 
French  roll,  one  day  old,  into  thick  slices.  Put 
them  into  a clean  saucepan ; add  a few  pepper- 
corns, one  whole  onion,  a little  salt,  and  boiling 
milk  enough  to  cover  it.  Let  it  simmer  gently 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  till  the  bread  soaks  up 
the  milk  ; then  add  a little  cream,  take  out  the 
onions,  and  rub,  the  whole  through  a sieve. 
Serve  very  hot. 

Bread  Sauce  for  Partridges.— Moisten 
soft  crumb  of  bread  in  milk,  and  simmer  it  by 
the  side  of  the  fire  with  the  lid  on  the  pan  for 
about  fifteen  minutes.  Then  add  some  butter, 
and  season  with  pepper  and  salt. 

Bread,  Short.— To  one  pound  and  a half 
of  flour  add  the  following  ingredients a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  candied  orange  and  lemon- 
peel,  cut  small;  the  same  of  sweet  almonds, 
blanched  and  cut;  loaf  sugar;  and  caraway 
comfits  (some  of  the  latter  may  bo  kept  to 
strew  over  the  top  of  the  bread).  Dissolve  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  when  it  is  getting  cool 
pour  it  into  the  flour,  and  mix  it  quickly  into 
a dough,  with  half  a pound  more  flour. . Then 
pour  it  into  a large  round  cake  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  ; divide  it  into  four  parts,  and  pinch 
the  edge  of  each  piece  neatly  with  the  thumb 
and  finger ; strew  the  caraway  comfits  over  the 
top,  with  small  devices  of  orange  or  citron- 
poel.  Lay  the  cakes  on  floured  paper,  which  is 
again  to  be  placed  upon  tins,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Time  to  bake,  twenty-five  to 
thirty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d. 

Bread,  Sippets  of. — Cut  slices  .of  stale 
broad  about  the  third  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
trim  into  any  form  requirod.  Fry  them  in 
butter  till  some  aro  dark,  but  not  burnt,  and 
some  a light  brown.  When  they  are  crisp,  lay 
them  on  a cloth  to  dry.  When  wanted  to 
adhere  to  the  edge  of  a dish,  dip  the  end  in  a 
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mixture  of  white  of  egg  and  flour  If  the  dish 
he  made  very  hot  the  sippets  will  not  stay  m 
their  places. 

Bread,  Soda— Mix  one  tea-spoonful  of 
tartaric  acid  with  two  pounds  of  flour,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt.  Dissolve  a tea-spoonful  ot 
carbonate  of  soda  in  a pint  of  milk,  and  when  it 
is  free  from  sediment  add  it  to  the  flour,  arid 
mix  the  whole  quickly  into  a light  dough.  This 
quantity  will  make  two  loaves.  They  should, 
he  put  into  a brisk  oven  immediately,  and  baked 
for  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  6d. 

Bread,  Stale,  How  to  use  up.— 

When  bread  has  become  so  hard  that  it  cannot 
be  eaten,  it  should  be  grated  into  coarse  powder, 
and  preserved  in  wide-mouthed  bottles  or  jars. 
When  kept  well  covered  up,  and  in  a dry  place, 
it  will  remain  good  for  a considerable  time. 
Bread  thus  powdered  will  be  found  very  useful 
for  the  preparation  of  puddings,  stuffings,  and 
similar  purposes. 

Bread,  Tipsy.— Cut  a French  roll  into 
thin  slices,  and  pare  off  the  crusts,  leaving  it  a 
nice  round  shape;  spread  raspberry,  strawberry, 
or  currant  jam  over  each  slice,  and  pile  them 
one  on  the  other  in  a glass  dish.  Pour  over 
them  as  much  sherry  as  the  bread  will  absorb. 
Ornament  it  round  with  blanched  almonds  cut 
into  very  fine  strips,  and  stick  them  also  on  the 
top ; pour  a custard  round  and  serve.  This  is  a 
quickly-prepared  and  cheap  dish.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Bread,  Unfermented.— Take  two 

ounces  of  carbonate  of  soda,  one  ounce  and  a 
quarter  of  tartaric  acid,  and  a piece  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  about  the  size  a hazel-nut,  powdered. 
Let  these  be  well  mixed  in  a perfectly  dry 
state.  Then  blend  them  with  half  a peck  of 
wheaten  flour — or  one-third  of  barley  flour  may 
be  used — and  about  two  ounces  of  salt.  Make 
a deep  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  flour  so  pre- 
pared, and  pour  in  as  much  cold  water  as  will 
make  the  dough  somewhat  less  stiff  than  bread 
dough  is  usually  made.  Mix  it  briskly  and  well. 
Make  this  quantity  into  three  loaves.  Put  them 
immediately  into  a quick  oven,  and  let  them 
bake  for  one  hour  and  ten  minutes.  The  exact 
time  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  heat  of 
the  oven ; but  a very  little  practice  will  deter- 
mine this.  Sweet  palatable  nutritious  bread 
can  be  made  cheaply  by  carefully  following  this 
recipe. 

Bread  without  Yeast.— To  every  half- 
quartern  of  flour  add  one  tea-spoonful  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt. 
Mix  altogether;  then  to  the  water,  sufficient  to 
make  a dough,  add  half  atea-spoonfulof  muriatic 
acid.  Set  into  the  oven  at  once.  This  makes  deli- 
cious and  wholesome  bread.  Some  uso  tartaric 
acid  ; in  which  case  the  bread  will  contain  tar- 
trate of  soda,  which,  although  not  poisonous,  is 
medicinal,  being  slightly  purgative.  On  tho 
other  hand,  muriatic  acid  neutralises  soda  just 
as  well  as  tartaric  acid,  and  the  resulting  com- 
pound is  only  common  salt. 

Bread  and  Fruit  Fritters. -Take  twelve 
slices  of  bread  and  butter,  cut  off  the  crust, 
and  let  them  be  of  equal  thickness ; spread  them 


over  with  jam — any  sort  that  may  be  liked  -and 
make  a cover  with  another  slice ; press  them 
tightly  together,  and  cut  thorn  into  any  desired 
forms.  Make  a batter,  as  for  apple  fritters, 
dip  them  in  and  fry  in  boiling  lard  about  ten 
minutes ; dry  them  before  the  fire  on  a piece  ot 
blotting-paper,  and  serve  on  a napkin  with 
sifted  sugar  sprinkled  over.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
Sufficient  for  a small  dish. 

Bread  and  Meat  Pudding,  Port- 

able.—Make  a bread  dough,  roll  out  the  paste 
thick,  and  put  any  kind  of  fat  meat,  seasoned 
according  to  taste,  upon  it ; wrap  it  over, 
and  bake  or  boil  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient. This  mode  of  cooking  is  particularly 
adapted  for  travellers  or  colonial  life.  Any 
kind  of  game,  poultry,  or  meat  may  be 
stuffed,  and,  if  well  skewered  before  the  paste  is 
put  around  it,  will  be  a convenient  I dish  of 
bread,  meat,  and  sauce  combined,  as  they  may 
first  be  cooked  at  home,  and  afterwards  warmed 
for  use  when  required. 

Bread  and  Parsley  Fritters— Pour 
boiling  water  on  six  ounces  of  bread  without 
crust,  cover  it  up  for  an  hour,  and  then  beat  it 
up  with  a fork  until  quite  smooth ; add,  and 
mi y thoroughly,  an  ounce  of  finely-chopped 
parsley,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  four  eggs, 
well  beaten.  Fry,  in  fritters,  a nice  brown,  and 
serve  with  brown  sauce.  Time  to  fry,  five 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  about  6d. 

Bread,  Wheat  and  Rice.— Beat  one 
pound  and  a half  of  well-boiled  rice  to  a paste, 
and  mix  it  with  seven  pounds  of  fine  wheaten 
flour  while  still  warm ; take  a pint  and  a half 
of  warm  milk  and  water,  four  ounces  of  salt, 
and  four  table-spoonfuls  of  yeast,  put  them  into 
the  centre  of  the  flour,  make  a thin  batter, 
cover  the  top  with  flour,  and  leave  it  to  rise  for 
an  hour  and  a half;  then  make  it  into  a dough 
with  more  milk  and  water,  and  after  kneading 
and  forming  it  into  loaves,  set  it  by  the  fire  for 
another  hour  to  rise  before  being  put  into  the 
oven.  Bake  from  one  and  a half  to  two 
hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  lOd.  Sufficient  for 
four  loaves. 

Breakfast  Biscuits. — Mix  flour  with 

cream  to  a proper  consistency,  and  salt  to  taste. 
One  pound  of  flour  to  a quarter  of  a pint  oi 
thin  cream  will  make  a paste  sufficiently  stiff. 
Form  into  small  biscuits,  prick  them,  and  bake 
in  a hot  oven  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  about  6d.  Or,  mix  flour  as  stated 
with  a small  bit  of  butter,  the  size  of  a pigeon’s 
egg,  and  moisten  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
cold  water;  add  a little  salt,  and  bake  in  a hot 
oven  for  fifteen  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
about  4d. 

Breakfast  Cakes  or  Rolls.— Take  one 
pound  of  fine  flour,  and  mako  it  into  a dough 
■with  an  ounce  of  butter  which  has  been  warmed, 
a little  salt,  half  a pint  of  milk,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  good  fresh  German  yeast  dissolved  in 
warm  water;  cover  it  well  up,  and  leave  it  all 
night  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  In  the  morning 
mako  up  into  rolls,  and  if  they  stand  for  half 
an  hour  before  baking  they  will  be  all  the 
better.  Seven  or  eight  rolls  may  bo  made  with 
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this  quantity  of  dough.  Timo  for  baking,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  7d. 

Breakfast  Cakes  or  Rolls  (another 
way). — Make  a batter  with  two  pounds  of  flour, 
and  as  much  warm  milk  and  water,  with  about 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  fresh  yeast,  and  a little 
salt,  as  will  smooth  it.  Let  it  stand  before  the 
fire  to  rise  for  two  hours.  Have  ready  a little 
flour  and  butter  well  rubbed  together,  and  make 
the  batter  with  this,  and  as  much  more  flour  as 
may  be  required,  into  a light  dough.  Make  it 
into  rolls  and  bake  on  tins ; rasp,  and  keep  them 
covered  up  warm  till  wanted.  Time,  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes.  Sufficient  for  twelve  ordinary- 
sized rolls.  Probable  cost,  8d. 

Breakfast  Muffins.— Stir  flour  enough 
into  a pint  of  hot  milk,  and  about  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  yeast  to  make  a thin  batter,  then  put  it 
in  a warm  place  to  rise.  Pub  two  ounces  of 
butter  into  a little  flour,  add  salt,  and  with  more 
milk  and  flour  make  the  batter  into  a stiff  dough. 
Put  it  aside  well  covered  up  in  a warm  place  for 
half  an  hour,  when  the  dough  will  be  quite 
ready  to  shape  into  muffins,  but  they  should  not 
be  baked  until  they  have  stood  for  another 
quarter  of  an  hour.  They  are  easily  baked  in 
a frying-pan  or  on  a griddle.  Time  to  bake, 
twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour. 

Bream,  To  Dress.— This  handsome,  but 
not  very  excellent  fish,  will  eat  best  if  broiled 
over  a slow  clear  fire  for  half  an  hour.  The 
inside  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  but  the 
scales  should  not  be  removed ; and  it  should  be 
wiped  perfectly  dry  before  it  is  put  on  the  fire. 
Turn  it  so  that  both  sides  may  be  browned,  and 
dredge  a little  flour  if  any  cracks  appear. 
Serve  with  melted  butter  and  anchovy  sauce. 
In  carving,  remove  the  scales  and  skin,  and 
serve  only  what  is  underneath.  Bream  may  be 
stuffed  with  a veal  forcemeat,  and  baked — it 
will  take  longer  than  the  broiling  process— or 
wrapped  in  a buttered  paper,  and  placed  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  about  half  an  hour.  It 
should  be  well  basted  in  its  own  dripping  and 
a little  butter. 

Bremen  Cheesecakes.  — Cheesecakes 
from  this  recipe  are  quickly  prepared  and  at 
little  cost.  Beat  well,  till  white,  the  yolks  of 
eight  eggs,  and  add  eight  ounces  of  finely-sifted 
sugar  and  eight  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  pow- 
dered. Line  the  pans  with  a thin  paste,  and 
put  in  the  mixture  with  a little  fresh  butter  on 
the  top  of  each  just  before  they  are  placed  in 
the  oven.  Take  care  that  the  oven  is  not  too 
hot,  or  the  cakes  will  fall  in  cooling.  Bake 
for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  2s. 

Brentford  Rolls.— Take  two  pounds  of 
flour,  quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  two  ounces 
of  powdered  sugar,  two  eggs,  quartor  of  a pint 
of  yeast,  milk  enough  to  form  a dough,  and 
salt  according  to  taste.  Rub  the  flour,  buttor, 
and  sugar  togethor ; boat  tho  eggs,  and  add  them 
to  the  other  ingredients.  When  light,  mould 
tho  dough  out  in  rolls,  let  them  rise,  and  bake 
on  tins  in  a moderate  oven. 

Breslau  Beef  [hoc  Beef,  Breslau). 


Bretonne  Brandy  Pudding.— Boil  six 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar  in  half  a pint  ol  milk,  allow 
it  to  cool  for  a little,  and  add  to  it  six  well- 
boaten  eggs ; then  let  it  get  quite  cold.  Prepare 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  thin  slices  of  stale  bread 
and  saturate  tho  half  of  them  with  two  glasses 
of  brandy.  Lay  some  of  tho  bread  in  a 
basin  previously  buttered,  holding  a pint  and 
a half.  Strew  over  it  some  chopped  candied 
orange-peel  and  stoned  raisins,  and  then  some 
custard,  till  all  is  used  up.  Tie  the  basin  over 
with  a buttered  paper.  Let  it  stand  to  soak  for 
ten  minutes,  and  steam  for  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters.  Turn  out,  and  serve  with  a sauce  of 
clarified  sugar  which  has  been  seasoned  with 
vanilla  and  brandy.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Bretonne  Sauce  (for  Cold  or  Hot  Beef). 
— Mix  a wine-glassful  of  vinegar  with  equal 
quantities  of  pounded  sugar  and  mustard, 
a tea-spoonful  of  each,  and  about  a table-spoon- 
ful of  grated  horse-radish.  When  pickles  are 
preferred,  this  mixture  will  bo  found  very 
agreeable ; it  combines  the  flavour  of  a sauce 
and  pickle.  Probable  cost,  4d. 

Bride  Cake. — Commence  operations  by 
washing,  picking,  and  putting  two  pounds  of 
currants  to  dry  before  the  fire,  and  then  slicing 
thinly  half  a pound  each  of  candied  peels, 


BRIDE  CAKE. 

orange,  citron,  and  lemon.  Next,  bruise  one 
pound  of  sweet  almonds  with  a little  orange- 
flower  water,  and  pound  quarter  of  an  ounce 
each  of  mace,  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmegs  to 
a powder.  Wash  four  pounds  of  butter,  and 
whip  it  to  a cream;  beat  up  the  yolks  and 
whites,  separately,  of  eighteen  or  twenty  eggs  — 
tho  whites  should  be  frothed.  Get  two  pounds 
of  sifted  sugar,  half  a pint  of  brandy,  and  tho 
same  of  sherrv,  and  four  pounds  of  \ ienna  flour, 
well  dried  and  sifted.  Put  th  creamed  butter 
into  a large  basin,  and  by  degrees  mix  in  Gn> 
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sugar,  stirring  it  constantly.  Next  add  tho 
frothed  whites  of  tho  eggs,  and  beat  all  together 
with  the  yolks ; then  the  almonds,  spices,  and, 
very  gradually,  tho  flour,  till  all  are  thoroughly 
blended.  Beat  woll,  and  add  the  currants,  sprink- 
ling them  in  very  gradually,  so  as  to  distribute 
thorn  equally,  and  finish  by  making  all  smooth 
with  the  brandy  and  sherry.  Keep  up  the  beating- 
till  all  is  ready  for  the  baking.  A double  paper 
well  buttered,  must  be  put  as  a lining  to  the 
baking-tin,  and  the  mixture  should  not  fill  the 
hoop  more  than  three  parts,  that  it  may  have 
room  to  expand.  Put  a paper  over  the  top, 
and  bake  the  cake  in  a moderately  heated  oven. 
Cover  it  with  almond  icing,  allow  it  to  dry, 
and  then  add  ornamented  sugar-icing,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Average  cost, 
los.  (See  also  Wedding  Cake.) 

Bride  Pie. — Parboil  some  veal  sweet- 
breads and  pieces  of  lamb  in  water,  and 
cut  them  into  slices.  Mix  with  them  some 
slices  of  blanched  ox  palate,  streaky  bacon, 
a pint  of  oysters,  and  some  roast  chestnuts,  and 
season  with  salt,  mace,  and  nutmeg.  When 
the  pie-dish  is  full,  lay  slices  of  butter  on  the 
top  of  it,  cover  it  with  paste,  and  bake.  When 
done,  lift  up  the  lid,  and  put  into  the  pie  four 
raw  eggs  beaten  up  with  a little  butter,  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  and  a glass  of  sherry. 

Brighton  Rock.— Blanch  and  pound  to  a 
paste  three  ounces  of  sweet  and  one  of  bitter 
almonds,  using  a little  rose-water  to  moisten. 
Add  four  ounces  of  clean  currants,  and  mix  one 
pound  of  dry  flour  with  half  a pound  of 
sifted  loaf  sugar  and  the  almond  paste.  Stir 
into  this  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter  beaten  to 
a cream,  and  mix  all  well  together.  The  cakes 
may  be  baked  in  small  pans  or  dropped  in  lumps 
on  floured  tins,  and  cooked  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d. 

Brill,  To  Boil. — This  fish  closely  re- 
sembles the  turbot,  and  is  boiled  in  the  same 
manner.  Choose  a thick  fish,  and  see  that  it  is 
quite  fresh,  which  may  be  known  by  the  yel- 
lowish hue  of  the  flesh.  Clean,  cut  off  the  fins 
and,  in  order  to  preserve  its  whiteness,  rub 
it  over  with  the  juice  of  a lemon  and  a little 
salt.  Put  it  into  a fish-kettle  with  water  to 
cover,  and  salt  in  the  proportion  of  three 
ounces  to  each  gallon  of  water.  Add  a little 
vinegar,  bring  it  to  a boil,  and  continue  to  sim- 
mer gently  until  the  fish  is  done.  Lay  it  on 
a dish  the  white  side  up.  Garnish  in  the  usual 
way,  and  serve  on  a napkin.  Time,  twenty  mi- 
nutes to  boil  a brill  of  four  pounds’  weight.  Brill 
may  also  be  fried  whole  or  in  fillets  like  a sole. 

Brioche,  or  French  Paste  — To 

make  this  excellent  French  paste,  take  two 
l pounds  of  fine  dry  flour,  and  separate 
j cir^ht  ounces  of  it  to  make  tho  leaven.  Place 
| this  last  into  a pan,  and  mix  it  with  half  a pint 
i of  yeast  and  a little  warm  water.  Throw  a 
] cloth  over  tho  pan,  and  put  it  near  tho  fire  for 
. about  twenty  minutes  to  rise.  Meanwhile  make 
■ a hollow  space  in  the  centre  of  tho  remainin'-- 

I Ll0,U/’  'tni^  P11*'  ’n^°  ^ half  an  0UTme  of  salt" 

I an  ounce. of  finely-sifted  sugar,  and  an 

I . of  a Plnt  of  cream,  or  some  milk  if 
] Uleru  13  no  cream.  Add  a pound  of  good  dry 


fresh  butter  cut  into  small  pieces;  put  them 
into  the  flour,  and  pour  over  all  six  eggs  well 
beaten.  Work  all  this  with  the  hand  until 
the  whole  is  quite  smooth.  If  the  flour 
will  take  one  or  two  eggs  more,  add  them; 
but  the  paste  must  not  be  so  soft  as  to 
adhere  to  the  board  or  roller.  When  the 
leaven  is  well  risen,  spread  the  paste  out  and 
the  leaven  over  it,  and  knead  well  together. 
Then  cut  into  small  portions  and  mix  again, 
that  the  leaven  may  be  thoroughly  and  equally 
incorporated  with  the  other  ingredients.  Next, 
dust  some  flour  on  a cloth  and  roll  the 
brioche  (for  so  it  is  now  called)  in  it.  Put 
it  in  a pan,  and  set  it  in  a cool  place  in 
summer,  and  in  a warm  place  in  winter.  Use 
it  the  early  part  of  the  following  day;  then 
knead  it  afresh,  and  if  the  French  form  is 
desired,  make  into  balls  of  uniform  siz 
Hollow  them  at  the  top  by  pressing  the  thumb 
into  them ; brush  them  over  with  eggs,  and  put 
a second  much  smaller  ball  into  the  hollow  part 
of  each.  Glaze  again  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  bake 
them  for  half  an  hour  in  a quick  oven ; or  tho 
brioche  may  be  formed  into  cakes  and  placed 
on  a tin,  and  supported  with  pasteboard  to  pre- 
vent the  flattening  of  the  cakes.  Brioche  may 
also  be  used  as  a paste  to  enclose  rissoles,  or  to 
make  rolls  for  jams  or  jellies,  or  even  for  vol  au 
vent ; but  to  many  persons  it  is  unpalatable  on 
account  of  the  large  proportion  of  butter  and 
eggs.  ( See  also  Paste  Brioche.) 

Broad  Beans  ( see  Beans,  Broad). 

Broeoli,  Boiled. — Trim  off  all  leaves 
that  are  not  required  or  liked,  and  place  the 
broeoli  in  a pan  of  salted  water  to  kill  any 
insects,  &c.,  that  may  have  taken  shelter  under 
the  stalks.  Wash  them  well,  and  put  them  into 
an  uncovered  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  with  a 
large  table-spoonful  of  salt  to  every  half  gallon 
of  water.  Keep  them  boiling  till  done,  which 
will  be  in  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  according 
to  size.  Drain  them  directly  they  are  done,  or 
they  will  lose  colour  and  become  sodden. 

Broeoli,  To  Pickle— Choose  the  finest, 
whitest,  and  closest  vegetables  before  they  are 
quite  ripe.  Pare  off  all  green  leaves  and  the 
outsides  of  the  stalks.  Parboil  them  in  well- 
salted  water.  When  drained  and  dry,  pull  of 
the  branches  in  convenient-sized  pieces,  and  put 
them  into  a jar  of  pickle  prepared  as  for  onions. 
Time  to  parboil,  four  or  five  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  from  2d.  to  6d. 

Broil,  To. — In  broiling,  the  first  considera- 
tion is  the  gridiron.  This  should  be  kept  most 
scrupulously  bright  and  clean.  It  should  never 
bo  put  away  dirty,  but  be  polished  and  rubbed 
dry  every  time  it  is  used,  and  carefully  freed  from 
grease,  &c.,  between  the  bars,  as  well  as  on  tho 
top  of  them.  It  should  be  placed  over  the  fire 
for  four  or  live  minutes  to  be  heated  through 
before  being  used,  but  not  made  so  hot  that  it 
will  bum  the  meat ; and  after  that  it  should  bo 
well  rubbed  with  mutton  suet  if  meat  is  to  be 
cooked,  and  with  chalk  for  fish ; and  it  is  im- 
portant that  a separato  gridiron  should  be  kept 
for. these  two.  Tho  gridiron  should  bo  placed 
a little  above  the  fire,  and  held  in  a slanting- 
dnection,  so  that  the  fat  which  flows  trom  it 
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may  not  drop  upon  tho  cinders,  and  bo  cause 
a smoko  or  flame.  If  these  should  arise,  the 
gridiron  may  ho  lifted  away  for  a moment  till 
they  have  subsided.  Tho  fire  must  bo  clear, 
bright,  and  tolerably  strong,  made  of  cinders 
mixed  with  a little  coke  or  charcoal.  A half 
burnt-out  fire  is  the  best.  A little  salt  thrown 
over  it  will  help  to  make  tho  fire  clear,  bprmkle 
a little  pepper  over  the  meat  before  it  is  put  upon 
the  bars,  but  no  salt.  Turn  it  frequently  with 
a pair  of  steak  tongs.  If  these  are  not  at  hand, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  use  a fork,  put  it  into  the 
fat  part  of  the  meat,  never  into  the  lean,  or  the 
juice  will  escape.  If,  before  turning  the  meat, 
a little  gravy  has  settled  upon  it,  drop  it  care- 
fully on  the  dish  upon  which  the  meat  is  to  be 
served.  Chops  and  steaks  of  beef  and  mutton 
are  generally  preferred  rather  underdone;  but 
lamb  and  pork  chops  must  be  well  cooked. 
Sprinkle  a little  salt  upon  the  dish  before  placing 
the  meat  upon  it,  and  mix  with  it,  if  hked,  a 
little  ketchup;  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
juice  which  runs  from  the  meat  is  the  only 
gravy  required.  Birds  which  are  cut  m halves 
before  broiling  should  be  laid  with  the  inside 
first  to  the  fire.  Cutlets  which  have  been  egged 
and  breaded  should  be  dipped  m clarified  butter 
before  being  laid  upon  the  gridiron.  Fish 
should  be  wrapped  bi  ^eU-buttered  paper 
before  being  broiled,  or,  if  this  18  not  ^°ne’  ^ 
should  be  washed  in  vinegar,  well  dried,  and 
dredged  with  flour.  Broiling  is  by  no  means 
difficult  if  care  and  attention  be  given  to  it. 

It  should  always  be  done  the  Last  tbmg, 
as  the  meat  should  be  taken  quickly  from  Ike 
fire  to  the  table,  and  the  dishes  and  pbte 
used  should  be  made  as  hot  as  possible.  With 
these— a clean  gridiron,  a clear  fire,  good 
material,  and  close  watchfulness,  and 
cise  of  a little  judgment  in  taking  the  meat  up 
at  the  right  moment-small  dainty  pieces  of 
meat  and  fish  may  be  cooked  by  brcffiing  ?n  a 
manner  superior  to  that  which  can  be  obtained 
by  any  other  process  of  cookery. 

Brose  Beef  ( see  Beef,  Brosc). 

Broth,  Strengthening.— Put  into  a 
vessel  four  pounds  of  the  scrag  end  of  a neck 
of  mutton,  freed  entirely  from  fat,  and  chopped 
into  small  pieces,  with  six  pints  of  water.  Boil, 
skim,  draw  the  panback,and  simmer  f or  an  hour. 
Add  three  ounces  of  washed  rice,  with  a turnip 
and  some  celery  if  liked.  Simmer  for  two  hours. 
Strain,  free  from  fat,  add  salt,  and  serve. 

Brown  Butter  Sauce  (for  boiled  skate 
and  other  fish)  .-Dissolve  two  ounces  of  butter 
inn  saucepan,  and  stir  it  till  it  is  brown  without 
buying.  Add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  tarragon 
Sar,  four  tabic-spoonfuls  of  good  brown 
sauce  a td,ble-spoonftil  of  Harvey,  a tea-spoonful 
of  Wsed  capers,  and  half  a twU'd 
anchovy.  Stir  the  sauce  ovcrthofiio  till  it 
boils,  and  serve  it  poured  over  the  fish. 

•Rvnwn  Sauce.— Mdt  two  ounces  of  butter 

Sr?. 

in  a ouitt  * . * brown  colour.  I hen 

adTsffificieS  boiling  Btock  to  render  it  of  a 
creamffike  consistency,  and  season  to  taste  will 
salt  and  pepper. 


Brown  Soup. — Cut  into  small  pieces  the 
following  vegetables  : — One  pound  of  turnips, 
the  samo  of  carrots,  half  a pound  of  celery , and 
six  ounces  of  onions.  Put  these  into  a pan  with 
four  ounces  of  butter,  and  let  them  stew,  with, 
occasional  stirring,  till  brown.  Boil  one  pint 
and  a half  of  peas,  in  as  much  boiling  stock  or 
water  as  will  make  up  .tho  entire  quantity  to 
three  quarts.  Add  half  a pound  of  toasted 
bread,  season  with  black  peppercorns,  Jamaica 
pepper,  and  salt.  Boil  gently  for  three  or  four 
hours,  then  rub  the  soup  through  a coarse  sieve, 
and  return  it  to  the  pan.  When  it  boils  it  is 
ready  for  the  table. 

Brown  Soup  (another  way).— Slice  and 
fry  in  butter  half  a dozen  carrots,  with  the 
same  quantity  of  turnips,  four  potatoes,  four 
onions,  and  three  heads  of  celery.  Put  them 
into  a pan  with  five  quarts  of  boiling  water. 
Let  them  stew  four  or  five  hours,  then  rub 
through  a sieve,  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
then  boil  and  serve 


Brussels  Sprouts.— Pick,  trim,  and  wash 
a number  of  sprouts.  Put  them  into  plenty 
of  fast-boiling  water.  The  sudden  immersion 
of  the  vegetables  will  check  the  boding  for 
some  little  time,  but  they  must  be  brought  to 
a boil  as  quickly  as  possible,  that  they  may 
not  lose  their  green  colour ; add  a table-spoon- 
ful of  salt,  keep  the  saucepan  uncovered,  and 
boil  very  fast  for  fifteen  minutes.  Lose  no  time 
in  draining  them  when  sufficiently  done  , and 
serve  plain,  or  with  a little  white  sauce  over  the 
top  Cost,  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  pound,  accordmg 
to  the  season.  Sufficient  for  a dish,  one  pound. 

Brussels  Sprouts,  Saute.— Wash,  and 
drain  one  pound  of  sprouts  ; put  them  mt 
boiling  water  for  fifteen  minutes,  with  had 
an  ounce  of  salt  to  each  g^Uon  and  when 
done,  dry  them  on  a clean  cloth.  Dissolve  half 
an  ounce  of  butter  in  a pan,  and  shake  the 
sprouts  in  it  over  the  fire  for  a unnuteortwo 
season  them  with  pepper  salt,  and  a bttte  nut 
meff  and  serve  very  hot.  Sprouts  about  t 
size  of  a walnut  have  the  most  dehcate  flavoun 
Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons.  Probable 
cost,  3d.  to  4d.  per  pound. 

Bubble  and  Squeak.— Dissolve  two  or 
three  ounces  of  butter  or  beef  <knppmg,  “ 
frying-pan.  Cut  some  thin  slices  of  cold  boded 
Jr  roast  meat,  and  fry  them  slightly  a mcc 
brown.  Mix  some  cold  greens  of  any  ffind 
with  a few  mashed  potatoes,  W ® ^ 
liked  salt,  and  pepper,  and  fry,  stimn0  a 
!i„t’  S™  loti  Si  the  vogotol  cs  round  to 
dish,  and  tho  meat  in  the  middle.  1 O 
about  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost, 

4d.  to  6d.  without  the  meat. 

Buckwheat  Cakes,  American.— 
Theso  cakes  arc  seen _on  most  Ama**11 ^ 
fast-tablos.  Mode  of  making.  0f 

buckwheat-flour  add  a to  a 
baking-powder  and  a little  sa  ■ ^ 

thin  batter,  using  lukewarm  .watc.  . ly 
weather.  Tho  frying-pan  requires  to  be  on  y 
rubbed  with  grease,  and  tho  luttcr  dr^^inary 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  coyer  an  ordinary 
broakfast-plato  at  one  time.  hot 

one  side,  turn,  and  send  to  table  very 
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and  well  buttered,  or  they  can  be  eaten  with 
treacle  or  syrup  if  preferred. 

Buckwheat  Cakes  (another  way). —Put 
a large  table-spoonful  of  yeast  into  a hollow 
made  in  the  middle  of  one  quart  of  buckwheat, 
and  work  it  into  alight  dough  with  warm  water; 
cover  it  up  warm  by  the  fire  to  rise  for  three 
hours.  When  risen  enough,  the  top  will  be 
cracked ; then  get  ready  the  griddle — it  should 
bo  hot,  and  well  buttered  or  greased.  The 
cakes  may  then  be  proceeded  with.  Convey 
with  a ladle  as  much  batter  as  may  be  wanted, 
that  is,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cakes;  when 
done  on  one  side  turn,  and,  when  quite  baked, 
butter  them  as  they  are  removed  from  the 
griddle.  A fresh  supply  of  butter  is  required 
for  every  cake,  but  it  is  sufficient  if  the  griddle 
be  well  nibbed  with  it.  Lay  them  one  on  the 
other  and  divide  into  quarters. 

Buckwheat  Cakes,  Raised. — Warm  a 
quart  of  water.  Stir  into  it  a good  table- 
spoonful of  treacle  and  a tea-spoonful  of  salt. 
Mix  in  enough  buckwheat-flour  (or  oatmeal  or 
Indian  corn-flour)  to  make  a stiff  batter, 
together  with  a table-spoonful  of  good  yeast. 
Let  it  stand  to  rise  before  the  fire.  Then 
bake  on  a hot  plate,  in  iron  rings,  like  muffins, 
or  in  a slack  oven.  Toast  and  serve  the  cakes 
hot  with  butter. 

Bullaces  (see  Damsons). 


Bullock’s  Brains. — Lay  some  slices  of 
bacon  into  a stewpan,  with  onions,  carrots, 
chives,  and  parsley;  blanch  the  brains  in 
luke-warm  water,  and  put  them  in  with  equal 
quantities  of  white  wine  and  stock  broth, 
seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt.  Stew  gently 
for  half  an  hour,  and  send  to  table  with  fried 
parsley. 

Bullock’s  Brains  with  Tomato 
Sauce. — Stew  the  brains  as  directed  in  the 
preceding  recipe,  and  when  quite  ready  to 
serve,  cover  with  tomato  sauce. 


Bullock’s  Heart  (a  la  Mode).— Soak  the 
heart  for  two  hours  in  cold  water  mixed  with 
a little  vinegar ; take  out  the  arterial  carti- 
lage and  the  coagulated  blood  left  in  it ; fill  the 
inside  with  bacon  cut  into  dice,  seasoned  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  chopped  parsley.  Tie  it 
round  with  tape  into  its  original  shape.  Stew 
it  in  a saucepan,  covered  with  broth,  and  half 
as  much  cider,  if  to  be  had ; add  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  and  as  many  onions  and  carrots  as 
there  is  space  for.  Whenit  has  simmered  gently 
for  four  hours,  lay  it  on  a dish,  put  the  carrots 
and  onions  round  it ; let  the  liquor  boil  a few 
minutes  longer  to  thicken,  then  pour  some  of  it 
over  the  heart,  and  servo  the  rest  in  a sauce- 
boat. If  preferred,  flavour  the  latter  with 
mushroom  ketchup  and  a little  red  wine,  which 
will  give  to  the  heart  the  flavour  of  hare 
Probable  cost,  Is.  9d.  to  3s.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons. 


Bullock’s  Heart,  To  Roast.  — Son 

t he  heart  as  before,  fill  all  the  openings  at  tl 
top.  or  broad  end,  with  a stuffing  composed  i 
crumb  of  bread,  chopped  suet,  parsley,  peppo 
ana  salt,  moistened  with  an  egg  and  a litt 


milk;  suspend  with  the  pointed  end  down- 
wards. Baste  liberally.  The  heart  will  have 
to  be  roasted  from  three  to  four  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  ; it  should  be  well  done.  Send 
to  table  with  beef  gravy.  Probable  cost.  Is.  9d. 
to  3s.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Bullock’s  Heart,  To  Roast  (another 
way). — Soak  the  heart  as  before,  and  boil  it  for 
a while  before  roasting ; it  will  be  less  indi- 
gestible, and  wiil  take  away,  to  some  extent,  the 
grease  so  generally  complained  of.  Before  boil- 
ing see  that  it  is  perfectly  clean,  and  all  the  un- 
necessary parts  cut  off.  Put  it  into  hot  water, 
bring  it  quickly  to  the  boil,  and  then  simmer 
one  hour  and  a half.  Prepare  a veal  stuffing ; 
fill  up  the  cavities,  fastening  them  with  coarse 
strong  thread.  Baste  unsparingly  with  butter, 
and  roast  before  a moderate  fire  from  one  to 
two  hours,  according  to  size.  Serve  with  brown 
gravy  and  red-currant  jelly.  Probable  cost. 
Is.  9d.  to  3s.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Bullock’s  Heart,  -with  Onions.— Pre- 
pare a stuffiing  of  three  ounces  of  bread-crumb, 
two  ounces  of  onion,  parboiled  and  finely  cut, 
half  an  ounce  of  powdered  sage,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Fill  the  heart  as  directed  in  preceding 
recipe.  It  should  be  served  with  good  brown 
gravy  and  apple  sauce.  Time  to  simmer,  one 
hour  and  a half ; to  roast,  from  one  to  two 
hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  9d.  to  3s.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Bullock’s'  Kidney,  Pried.— Cut  up  a 

bullock’s  kidney  into  very  thin  slices,  dust  plen- 
tifully with  flour,  and  season  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Place  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a saucepan  ; 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  melt,  put  the  sliced  and 
seasoned  kidney  to  it ; add  a little  cold  water, 
just  enough  to  prevent  burning,  or,  if  to  be 
had,  use  cider  instead.  Add  a table-spoonful 
of  ketchup.  Keep  shaking  and  stirring  over  a 
gentle  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  come  to  a boil ; if 
it  does,  the  kidney  will  be  hard  and  tasteless. 
The  secret  of  success  consists  in  not  letting  it 
cook  too  much,  too  fast,  or  too  long.  Lay  bits 
of  toasted  bread  round  the  edge  of  a dish ; 
with  a spoon  put  the  kidney  in  the  middle, 
give  the  gravy  a boil  up,  and  pour  over  it. 
Some,  cooks  garnish  with  sliced  lemon,  and 
stew  in  port  or  champagne ; for  the  latter,  the 
cider  is  not  a bad  substitute,  and  is  more  easily 
obtained. 

Bullock’s  Kidney,  Pried  (anotherway). 
~ Soak  a bullock’s  kidney  for  an  hour  or  more 
in  warm  water.  Cut  it  into  thin  slices,  drain, 
dry,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  dredge 
them  lightly  with  flour.  Fry  gently  till  they 
become  a light-brown  colour ; put  the  slices  into 
a saucepan,  doubling  them  a little  one  over  the 
other.  Make  a gravy  with  the  butter  in  the 
pan,  and  a small  quantity  of  flour  to  thicken. 
Add  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar  if  liked,  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  sugar,  stew  tho  kidney  in  this 
till  quite  tender.  Time  to  fry,  from  eight  to 
ton  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  5d.  Sufficient 
for  .three  persons. 

Bullock’s  Kidney,  Stewed  (an  econo- 
mical  dish. — Take  a bullock’s  kidney,  remove 
the  hard  core,  cutting  the  kidney  itself  as  little 
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SlWo  dissolved  83ng  °Ind  turn  it 
'ibout  till  it  is  brown  all  over.  Pour  upon  it, 
to  cover  it,  water  that  has  been  thickened  with 
flour  to  the  consistency  of  melted  butter.  Let 
the  liquor  boil,  draw  it  back,  and  simmer  very 
-ontly  for  four  hours.  Add  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste.  Probable  cost,  Is. 


rather  simmered,  from  six  to  seven  hours,  and 
allowed  to  cool  in  the  liquor  ; but,  in  the  ordi- 

i . a — , ^ 4-filrnu  frnm  four  T.n 


anoweu  to  cooi  in  mu  , — 7 - - 

nary  way,  a largo  tonguo  takes  from  tour  to 
four  and  a half  hours,  and  a small  one  from 


tour  ana  a nan  uuuio,  ^ “ ”T  , 

three  to  three  and  a half,  lake  off  the  okm 
and  press  the  tongue  into  a round  shape  with  a 
weight  on  the  top,  or  fasten  at  each  end  to  a 
board  to  keep  it  straight,  if  preferred.  When 
cold,  put  some  glaze  over  it,  and  garnish,  with 
parsley.  Probable  cost,  5s.  to  6s. 


Bullock’s  Kidney,  Stewed  -Fry  the 
slices  of  a kidney  in  butter  until  they  become 
a light  brown.  Sprinkle  them  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Make  a gravy  with  the  butter,  a litt 
flour,  and  warm  water ; then  put  the  shces  into 
the  stewpan  with  the  gravy,  and  stew  over  a 
slow  fire  until  quite  tender.  A httle  mushroom 
ketchup  may  be  added.  Time,  a httle  more 
than  an  hour.  Cost  of  kidney,  10d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

■Rnllnck’s  Liver  for  Gravy-  — This 
liver  may  be  and  is  used 

bacon,  but  it  is  more  gcnerahy  used  f or  gravy 

in  made  dishes.  It  is  excellent  for  this  pv^e 
prepared  in  the  following  mmw  - ^to 
Lin-  well  drained,  lay  it  in  a dish  with  salt 
we/spread  over  every  side ; ^ it  8taytweng- 
four  hours,  then  dram,  and  hang  it  m a ary 
place,  to  use  when  required. 

■Rnllnok’s  Tongue  (a  la  FranQaise). 

lar-e  stewpan  with  these  remnants,  add  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  some  pepper  and  salt, 
afew  cloves,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a 
-ooT-sized  onion,  men  it  has  been  simmering 
one  hour,  throw  in  a little  more  water  nou 
to  just  cover  the  tongue ; smimertdldone 

ss-Tfc  i"  “ ey  f 

a.4" 


Bullock’s  Tongue,  Cured.— Mix  well 
together  equal  quantities  of  salt  and  sugur  a 
large  table-spoonful  of  each — and  half  a table- 
spoonful of  saltpetre.  Rub  the  tongue  with  a 
good  handful  of  common  salt,  and  let  it  lie  all 
night,  then  drain,  and  wipe  before  adding  the 
above  mixture.  Lay  it  out  on  a board,  and 
rub  the  mixture  all  over,  not  omitting  to  put 
some  into  the  hole  under  the  tongue.  It  must 
be  turned  and  rubbed  with  a httle  extra  salt 
for  the  first  two  or  three  days;  then  witli  a 
large  spoon,  moisten  the  tongue  well  every 
morning  for  a fortnight.  A tongue  thus 
pickled  will  not  require  any  soaking.  Probable 
cost,  5s.  to  6s. 


Bullock’s  Tongue,  Cured  (another 
wav) . — Procure  a tongue,  with  as  httle  root  as 
possible,  from  the  butcher ; but  if  sent  with  much 
on,  cut  off  before  salting  all  that  is  not  required 
to  cook  with  the  tongue,  and  put  it  into  a 
slight  pickle  of  salt  and  water  to  cleanse  it 
from  the  slime.  Next  day  dram  and  salt  for  a 
couple  of  days,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  pea-soup^ 
Prepare  the  tongue  by  sprinkling  it  well  with 
saltf  and  letting  it  dram;  then  rub  m the 
following  mixture  A large  spoonful  of  com- 
mon salt,  the  same  quantity  of  coarse  sugar, 
half  as  much  saltpetre,  two  cloves  of  garlic 
ehonned  very  fine,  and  a tea-spoonful  ot 
ground  pepper.  The  tongue  should  be  rubbed 
every  day  for  ten  days,  and  turned  as  often. 
It  may  be  dried  or  smoked.  Probable  cost,  5s. 

to  6s. 


■Rnllr>r*k’s  Tongue,  Boiled. — A tongue 
fortboiling  is  best  fresh  from  the  pickle  ; tata 
dry  one  should  be  soaked  twelve  hours.  Wash 


Bullock’s  Tongue,  Cured  (another 
wav\  _To  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  pounded, 
two  ounces  of  common  salt,  and  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  coarse  sugar,  add  a little  bay  salt,  andru 
it  into  a tongue  for  eight  or  nine  days,  tummg 
it  every  day.  Remove  it  from  the  pickle,  drain, 
and  hlng  it  in  a warm  but  not  Jot  itoee,  to 
diy  and  harden.  It  may  be  cooked  whole,  or  a 
small  piece  may  be  cut  off  as  requned  and 
when  boiled,  grated  for  gravy.  Probable  cost, 
5s.  to  6s. 


bullock’s  TOaQUB  fob  table. 


tionablo  part.  1 ut  it  mm  1 boilod, 

plo»ty  »'  Sfui’  dmo  ItSHceltoni 

eimmor  very  gently  t . , bo'j0d  0r 

though  the  plan  is  not  economical, 


Bullock’s  Tongue,  Fricasseed  (Got 
man). -Boil  a tongue  as  directed,  put  some 
butter  into  a stewpan,  and  when  it  is .of  a no 
golden  colour,  add  some  finely-cutomon  clovej 
a slico  or  two  of  lomon,  a cupful  of  stock,  m 
which  a small  spoonful  of  flour  has  been  uuxod, 
and  a glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira.  1 ^cslic 
of  tonguo  in  tho  pan  with  this  sauce,  to 
may  bo  added  sardines  or  mushrooms 
Germans  like  a mixture  of  tastes),  andsmuner 
in  tho  usual  way  for  ton  inmut».B*reUF 

tlio  slices  of  tonguo  with  the  sauc(p'nl  ble  c03t, 
Time,  twenty  minutes  to  stow.  1 roba 

from  6s.  to  6s. 
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Bullock’s  Tongue,  Larded  (a  la  Ber- 
lin).—When  the  tongue  has  boiled  tor  three 
hours,  remove  it,  hut  do  not  throw  away  the 
liquor.  Peel  off  the  skin,  lard  the  tongue  with 
bacon,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  a little 
of  the  liquor,  a few  silver  button  onions, 
which  have  been  first  fried,  a glass  of  wine, 
a little  sugar,  and  flour  to  thicken;  stew  the 
tongue  in  this  for  an  hour,  then  add  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon,  and  serve.  Probable  cost,  5s. 
to  6s. 

Bullock’s  Tongue,  Miroton  of.— Fry 

some  slices  of  onion,  shallot,  chives,  and  parsley, 
in  butter ; they  should  be  cut  small,  and  fried  a 
pale  brown.  Add  a little  flour,  mixed  with  a 
little  good  gravy,  or  jelly,  and  stir  till  thickish  ; 
then  lay  in  slices  of  ox  tongue,  seasoned  with 
spice  and  salt,  and  simmer  for  fifteen  minutes. 
Pound  some  capers  and  an  anchovy,  with  a 
little  vinegar ; make  all  hot,  and  pour  over  the 
tongue.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  per  pound.  One 
pound  sufficient  for  a dish. 

Bullocks’  Tongues,  Pickled  and 
Baked.  — Prepare  the  following  ingre- 
dients:— Two  ounces  of  bay  salt,  one  ounce 
of  saltpetre,  a few  cloves,  a blade  of  mace,  and 
some  allspice,  all  pounded  together  ; add  them 
to  six  ounces  of  salt,  and  three  ounces  of  course 
brown  sugar;  mix  well,  and  rub  it  into  the 
tongue,  and  turn  it  every  day  for  fifteen  days, 
then  put  it  into  the  oven  with  some  butter  over 
it,  in  pieces,  and  a common  crust  over  all. 
Bake  until  very  tender  ; try  it  with  a wooden 
skewer — if  it  offers  no  resistance  it  is  ready. 
Peel,  and  straighten  it  out  on  a board,  and 
when  cold,  glaze  and  send  to  table  with  a ruffle 
round  the  root.  Probable  cost,  5s.  to  6s. 

Bullock’s  Tongue,  with  Piquante 
Sauce. — Many  people  forget,  or  do  not, 
perhaps,  know,  that  an  ox  tongue  may  be 
served  in  many  different  ways  besides  cold 
boiled.  The  following  makes  a handsome 
dish,  and  where  people  are  accustomed  to 
continental  cookery  will  be  sure  to  be  ap- 
preciated:— Wash  a fine  tongue  in  cold  and 
then  throw  it  into  boiling  water.  Let  it 
boil  for  half  an  hour ; take  it  out,  drain, 
and  put  it  into  a clean  pan  covered  with 
cold  water.  Simmer  it  for  two  hours,  then 
add  two  or  three  carrots,  turnips,  a bunch 
of  celery,  and  sweet  herbs ; simmer  another 
hour,  remove  the  tongue  and  skin  it.  Next, 
get  a stewpan,  and  put  into  it  some  small 
onions,  two  bay-leaves,  a few  cloved,  pepper- 
corns, a sprig  of  thyme,  a slice  of  ham,  and  a 
scraped  carrot,  with  about  a quart  of  the  liquor 
the  tongue  was  boiled  in.  Place  the  tongue 
in  last  of  all,  cover  down  tightly,  and  stew  two 
hours.  When  done,  pat  the  tongue  on  a hot 
dish.  Thicken  the  sauce  with  flour,  mustard,  and 
scraped  horse-radish  (a  very  small  quantity) ; 
give  it  one.  boil,  pour  over  the  tongue,  and 
serve.  When  too  largo  for  a small  party,  cut 
the  tongue  in  half  before  stowing  it.  The  one 
half  may  be  served  as  directed,  and  the  other 
half  may  be  pressed  into  a mould,  covered  with 
a glaze,  and  served  cold  for  breakfast,  lunch, 
&c.  Probable  cost  of  a tongue,  5s.  to  6s! 
One-half  sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 


Buns. — Directions  for  compounding  the 
following  buns  will  be  found  under  their  re- 
spective headings : — 


American  Breakfast 

Hanover 

Bath 

Hot  Cross 

Chester 

Madeira 

Christmas  (Scotch) 

Plain 

Devonshire 

Plum 

Endcliffe 

Scotch 

Geneva 

Spanish 

Good  Friday 

Windsor. 

Guernsey 

Buns,  Light  Tea. — Take  one  pound  oi 
flour,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  tartaric  acid,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  work 
all  well  together  through  a sieve ; then  rub  two 
ounces  of  butter  into  the  flour,  being  very 
careful  to  leave  no  lumps.  When  this  is 
thoroughly  mixed,  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
well-dried  currants,  two  ounces  of  sifted  sugar, 
and  a very  few  caraway-seeds.  Next,  mix  half 
a pint  of  milk  with  one  egg,  make  a hole  in 
the  middle  of  the  flour,  and  pour  in  the  milk, 
working  it  all  lightly  together.  Do  not  touch 
the  dough  with  the  hand,  or  the  buns  will  be 
heavy,  but  place  it  in  lumps  on  the  baking-tin 
with  a fork.  Probable  cost  for  a dozen  cakes,  Is. 

Bun  Pudding. — Take  as  many  stale  buns 
as  a dish  will  contain  without  crowding ; mix  a 
custard,  allowing  five  eggs  to  a quart  of  milk  ; 
season  it  with  sugar  and  any  kind  of  spices. 
Pour  the  custard  over  the  buns,  and  let  it 
stand  and  soak  one  or  two  hours.  When  it 
is  all  absorbed,  bake  it  an  hour  and  a half. 
This  makes  a very  economical  and  pleasant 
pudding  for  a family  where  there  are  many 
children. 

Burdwan,  Indian.— This  dish  is  much 
appreciated  in  India,  and  almost  any  kind  of  cold 
meat  may  be  used  for  it.  Venison,  however, 
has  the  preference,  but  poultry  may  be  so 
cooked  as  to  ensure  success.  Take  a table- 
spoonful of  minced  Spanish  onion  and  half  the 
quantity  of  shallot.  To  this  put  a pint  of  cold 
water,  a mild  seasoning  of  cayenne  pepper,  a 
table-spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies,  and  an 
ounce  of  butter,  mixed  with  a tea- spoonful  of 
flour.  Let  this  sauce  simmer,  after  it  has  come 
to  a boil,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or  until 
the  onion  is  tender;  then  add  to  it  a table- 
spoonful of  Chili  vinegar  and  a glass  or  two  of 
Madeira.  Draw  the  stewpan  near  the  fire,  and 
place  the  meat  into  it — if  a fowl,  divide  it  into 
joints  and  strip  off  the  skin — when  hot  through, 
draw  still  nearer  to  the  fire,  but  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  boil.  If  the  fowl  has  been  roasted, 
it  may  be  sent  to  table  when  just  on  the  point 
of  boiling;  but  if  only  partly  cooked  before, 
allow  it  to  simmer  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
minutes.  Many  additional  sauces  may  be 
used,  and  the  juice  of  a lime  or  Seville  orange 
pressed  into  it  before  serving ; but  care  should 
bo  taken  that  no  strong  flavour  of  any  particular 
sauce  predominates.  Sufficient  for  threo  or  four 
persons. 

Burdwan  stew. — Any  cold  roast  or  boiled 
lamb,  poultry,  or  game  will  do  well  for  this. 
Make  a sauce  as  follows : — To  half  a pint  of 
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t»0od  gravy  in  a stewpan  add  a tea-spoonful  of 
90V  and  cayenne,  and  the  samo  of  lemon  pickle, 
mushroom  ketchup,  and  cucumber  vinegar.  A 
fowl  previously  cooked  should  be  jointed,  and 
it  will  only  require  to  be  heated  through  in  tho 
sauce.  Put  it  on  the  fire  until  it  comes  to  a 
boil,  whon  it  will  be  ready  to  serve.  It  must 
be  served  hot.  Suitable  for  an  entree. 

Burnt  Almonds  ( see  Almonds,  Burnt) . 

Butter  (a  1’  Espagnol) . — Put  half  an  ounce 
of  isinglass,  one  glassful  of  rose-water,  and  six 
bitter  'almonds,  blanched  and  sliced,  into  an 
enamelled  saucepan,  and  let  it  stand  near  the  fare 
for  an  hour,  or  until  the  isinglass  is  dissolved  and 
the  flavour  extracted  from  the  almonds.  Add, 
by  degrees  and  very  carefully,  half  a pint  of 
cream  mixed  with  the  yolks  of  three  well-beaten 
eggs.  Sweeten  to  taste,  and  stir  it  well  over  a 
slo'w  fire  until  it  thickens.  Remove'  it  from  the 
fire,  and  oontinue  to  stir  until  nearly  cold,  and 
put  it  into  a mould  well  wetted  with  rose-water. 
Time  to  thicken,  about  ten  minutes.  Probable 
cost  for  one  pint  mould,  2s. 

Butter  (a  la  Maltre  d’Hdtel). -Wash  some 
parsley,  pick  it  from  the  stems,  and  chop  it 
small.  After  chopping,  wash  it  again,  by  put- 
ting it  in  the  comer  of  a cloth,  dipping  this  in 
cold  water,  and  wringing  it  dry  This  second 
washing  is  intended  to  remove  the  acrid  taste 
which  is  so  often  objectionable  m raw  parsley. 
Put  the  parsley  on  a plate  with  its  bulk  in  fresh 
butter,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  two  or  three 
drops  of  lemon-j  uice.  W ork  all  together  with 
the  point  of  a knife,  and  bo  careful  to  mix  it  m 
a cool  place,  and  also  not  to  work  it  too  much, 
or  it  wiU  oil.  It  should  be  made  for  immediate 
use.  Sometimes  a green  onion  chopped  small 
is  added.  Any  dish  with  which  this  butter  is 
served  is  named  “ a la  Maitre  d Hotel. 


Butter,  Black.— Take  raspberries,  straw- 
berries, gooseberries,  currants,  or  any  other 
fruit,  and  bod  them  with  one  pound  of  sugar  to 
every  two  pounds  of  fruit.  Bod  well,  and 
untd  the  quantity  is  reduced  to  two-thirds 
then  put  into  pots.  This  forms  a useful  and 
agreeable  preserve  for  children. 

° Butter,  Brown.  — Melt  six  ounces  of 
butter  in  a stewpan  over  the  fire  until  it 
becomes  of  a brown,  colour,  and.  then  allow  it 
to  become  cold.  Take  another  stewpan,  and 
put  into  it  a cupful  of  vinegar  with  pepper, 
which  reduce  one-third  by  boiling*  When 
tho  butter  is  .cold,  add  it  to  tho  vinegar 
ami  popper,  stir  all  up  well,  and  warm  it 
over  tho  firb,  care  boing  taken  that  it  is  not 
adowod  to  bod.  If  the  butter  is  not  cool 
before  adding  it  to  tho  vmogar  it  will  spurt 
over  tho  sides  of  the  vessel..  As  tho  usual  taste 
of  the  butter  is  ontircly  destroyed  by  tho  heat 
to  which  it  is  subjected,  it  will  bo  found  that 
an  article  of  tho  cheapest  land  will  answer  for 
this  purpose  as  well  as,  th,e  best . 

Butter,  Brown  (Herman  method) .— Talco 
any  quantity  of  butter  required  to  bo  browned, 
anil  put  it  into  an  iron  saucopan  over  a slow 
fire  Stir  until  it  assumes  the, colour  wanted, 
taking  care  that  it  .loos  not  bum.  What  is 
required  to  be  dipped  in  this  hrown  butter 


should  be  prepared  beforehand,  and  dipped  just 
before  serving.  Time,  about  ten  minutes. 

Butter,  Burnt  Sauce.  — Brown  two 
ounces  of  butter  in  a frying-pan : stir  untu  it 
is  of  a good  colour,  then  add  a tea-spoonful  or 
salt,  a very  little  cayenne  pepper,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  hot  vinegar.  This  sauce  is  recom- 
monded  by  Dr.  Kitchener  as  excellent  to  serve 
over  poached  eggs  or  for  broiled  fish.  Probable 
cost,  4d. 

Butter,  Clarified.— Melt  some  butter 
in  a perfectly  clean  saucepan;  remove  the 
scum,  &c.,  which  will  rise  to  the  top,  and  let  it 
stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  all  impurities 
to  sink  to  the  bottom.  Strain  it  carefully 
through  a sieve,  leaving  the  sediment  at  the 
bottom  of  the  saucepan.  Butter  should  be 
clarified  before  it  is  used  to  cover  potted  meats, 
&c.  When  it  is  hot  it  may  he  used  instead  ot 
olive-oil,  and  is  liked  better  than  oil  by  many 
cooks,  both  for  salads  and  for  other  purposes. 
Time  to  melt,  about  three  minutes. 

Butter,  Clarified  (another  way).— Dis- 
solve the  butter  before  the  fire,  and  have  ready 
a clean  jar  in  which  to  pour  it.  There  is  much 
waste  in  straining  clarified  butter,  and  tins 
is  not  necessary  if  it  be  stirred  once  or  twice 
whilst  melting,  then  allowed  to  stand  and  care- 
fully thrown  into  the  jar,  so  as  to  leave  the 
sediment  behind.  Tie  it  down  securely  to  keep 
it  from  the  air. 

Butter,  Creamed.  —To  reduce  butter  to 
eream  beat  it  in  a bowl  with  the  hand  m a con- 
trary direction  to  that  observed  in  making 
cream  into  butter.  Any  water  or  milk  must 
be  thrown  off.  Time,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes. 

Butter,  Fairy.— Blanch  and  pound  two 
ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  adding  a little  orange- 
flower  water.  Wash  a quarter  of  a pound  ot 
fresh  butter,  and  heat  it  to  a paste  with  six 
yolks  of  hard  boiled  eggs,  a little  grated  lemon- 
peel,  and  sifted  loaf  sugar.  Mix  all together 
with  a wooden  spoon,  and  work  it  through  a 
colander.  Serve  it,  on  biscuit  soaked  m me, 
piled  up  very  high.  Probable  cost,  without 
wine,  Is.  6d. 

Butter  for  Cold  Dishes.-Pound  the 

following  ingredients  in  a mortar,  and  reduci 
them  to  a smooth  paste  :— One  clovo  of  garlic, 
six  hard  boiled  yolks  of  eggs,  a spoonful  of 
capers,  and  a seasoning  of  mace  and  allspice , 
moisten  with  a little  tarragon  vinegar  and  a 
glassful  of  salad-oil,  and  then  add  eight  ounces 
of  butter,  with  spinach-j uice  enough  to  maki 
the  butter  greon.  Pound  all  till  very  smooth, 
and  sot  it  on  ice  to  get  fum,  when  it  may  be 
used  for  tho  docoration  of  cold  meats,  fasfa, 
salads,  &c.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.  to  2s.,  ac- 
cording to  tho  prico  of  butter. 

Butter,  Melted.— Mix  half  an .ouncorf 
flour  smoothly  with  an  ounce  of  butter  meltc 
in  a saucepan.  Add  a little  salt  an  . 
pint  of  cold  water.  Stir  the  sauce,  lot  it  bou 
and  it  is  ready,  » 


pirn  oi  cum  wutuA.  ’ -p 

for  tlirco  minutes,  and  it  is  read), 
detailed  description  of  the  best  way  ot  malang 
good  melted  butter,  sco  Principles  of  Cooklei, 
p.  xliii. 
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Butter,  Melted  (another  way).— Take  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a hen  a egg,  cut  it 
into  three  or  four  slices,  and  work  in  as  much 
of  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour  as  the  butter  wiU 
take  up.  Put  this  into  a saucepan  with  tnree- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  cold  water,  keep  stirring 
in  one  direction  as  the  butter  melts,  and  dust 
in  what  remains  of  the  flour.  When  they 
are  well  mixed,  smooth,  and  the  sauce  boils  up, 
it  is  ready  for  serving.  Or  the  lump  of  butter 
may  be  simply  put  in  the  saucepan,  then  mixed 
with  flour  to  form  a paste,  and  have  cold  water 
added  to  make  it  of  the  right  consistency. 
When  this  method  is  adopted  the  sauce  must  be 
stirred  till  it  boils.  Good  melted,  butter,  even 
if  smooth,  should  not  be  too  thick  or  pasty. 
It  will  acquire  that  condition  by  being  kept 
waiting  too  long  at  the  side  of  the  stove.  In 
that  case  it  can  easily  be  thinned  by  the 
addition  of  more  butter  and  a little  warm 
water. 


Butter,  Melted  (simple  and  economical). 
— Mix  two  large  tea-spoonfuls  of  flour  to  a 
smooth  paste  with  a little  cold  water,  and  stir 
into  it  half  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Add  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire  till 
it  boils.  Take  it  off  the  fire,  mix  with  it  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  when 
this  is  entirely  dissolved  send  to  table.  A small 
quantity  of  lemon- juice  can  be  added  if  for 
fish. 


Butter,  Melted,  French —Rub  a table- 
spoonful of  flour  into  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  good  fresh  butter,  put  it  into  a clean  stew- 
pan,  with  a little  salt,  half  a spoonful  of  white 
vinegar,  a wine-glassful  of  water,  and  a little 
nutmeg.  Stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  thickens; 
but  the  flavour  will  not  be  so  good  if  it  boils. 
Or,  melt  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  with- 
out flour ; keep  the  pan  in  motion  till  quite 
hot.  The  best  butter  should  always  be  used 
for  melting  purposes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d. 
to  Is.  lOd.  per  pound. 

Buttered  Mushrooms.— Remove  the 
stems  from  young  mushrooms,  and  rub  them 
with  salt,  then  rinse  in  salted  water,  and  dry  in 
a cloth.  Put  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  into  a 
stewpan,  over  a very  slow  fire,  and  when  the 
butter  is  of  a beautiful  pale  brown,  put  in  the 
mushrooms,  and-  shake  the  pan  to  keep  them 
from  burning  and  the  butter  from  oiling. 
When  tender,  serve  them  with  their  own  gravy, 
arranged  high  on  the  dish.  It  is  an  excellent 
relish,  and  requires  no  sauce. 


Buttered  Toast— Cut  slices  rather  more 
than  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  from  a stale 
loaf,  and  toast  them  on  both  sides  before  a clear, 
bright  tiro ; have  a hot  plate  ready  to  put  them 
on,  and  butter  according  to  taste.  Some  liko 
it  buttered  on  both  sides.  Pare  off  the  crusts 
and  serve,  covered  up  hot.  For  dry  toast  the 
slices  should  be  cut  thin,  and  held  at  a distance 
from  the  fire  to  make  it  crisp.  A little  move- 
ment of  the  hand  will  help  this. 

Butter  Preserved  with  Honey.— 
'Pash  and  press  the  butter  until  it  is  quito  freo 
from  milk.  Put  it  in  a jar,  and  place  it  in 
a pan  of  boiling  water.  When  clarified,  and 


just  before  boiling,  remove  it  from  the  water 
to  a cool  place  ; take  off  the  scum,  and  work  it 
up  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  of  honey  to 
every  two  pounds  of  butter.  This  mode  of 
preparation  will  be  found  very  convenient  where 
butter  is  eaten  with  sweet  dishes.  It  will  keep 
as  long  as  salted  butter  if  the  air  be  properly 
excluded  from  it. 

Butter,  Ravigote  (a  la  Gouffe).— This 
butter  is  composed  of  the  following  ingredients, 
pounded  together  in  a mortar : — First,  blanch 
in  boiling  water  for  two  minutes,  one  pound  of 
herbs— tarragon,  mixed  chervil,  bumet,  chives, 
and  cress— then  press  out  the  water  by  squeezing 
them  in  a cloth.  Put  them,  with  half  a dozen 
well- washed  anchovies,  and  the  same  of  hard 
boiled  eggs,  into  a mortar,  add  a piece  of 
garlic  (about  the  size  of  a pea),  a seasoning  of 
salt  and  pepper,  two  ounces  of  gherkins,  and 
two  ounces  of  capers  ; these  last  should  be  well 
squeezed  from  the  vinegar.  When  well 
pounded  and  smoothed  through  a sieve  they 
are  to  be  mixed  with  two  pounds  of  butter,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  oil,  and  one  of  tarragon 
vinegar,  and  again  pounded  and  mixed  for  use. 

Butter,  Salt  (Scottish  method). — Put 
the  butter  into  a tub  of  clean  water,  press  it 
thoroughly  with  the  hand  or  a broad  butter- 
beater  until  the  water  is  entirely  removed.  Lay 
it  out  on  a board  and  sprinkle  it  with  salt,  an 
ounce  to  every  three  pounds  of  butter.  Work 
and  beat  it  well.  Then  make  a brine  strong 
enough  to  float  an  egg ; add  two  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  boil  it ; When  quite  cold,  put  some 
of  this  prepared  pickle  to  the  butter,  and  press 
and  squeeze  off  the  water.  If  it  does  not  come 
oil  clear,  repeat  the  washing  in  fresh  pickle. 
The  kit  or  tub  for  storing  is  filled  up  within 
two  inches  of  the  top  with  butter,  the  pickle 
thrown  on  it,  and  a clean  linen  cloth  'over 
all.  The  lid  of  the  kit  must  then  be  well 
secured. 

Butter  Sauce. — Season  a cupful  of  flour 
with  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  cloves. . Mix  it 
with  some  water  into  a paste,  and  work  in  a 
piece  of  butter  about  the  size  of  an  egg.  Put 
the  thin  paste  into  a pan  over  the  fire,  and  boil 
it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  take  it  off,  and 
add  some  fresh  butter  in  small  portions  at  a 
time,  continually  stirring  the  contents  to  pre- 
vent the  butter  from  rising  to  the  surface.  After- 
wards add  some  vinegar  and  mix  thoroughly. 
This  sauce  is  used  with  fish  and  boiled 
vegetables.  ( See  also  Melted  Butter.) 

Butter  Sauce,  or  Oiled  Butter.— 

Take  as  much  fresh  butter  as  will  be  wanted, 
and  melt  it,  but  do  not  let  it  brown.  Skim  it, 
pour  it  out,  let  it  rest  a minute,  then  drain'  it 
from  the  curd  at  the  bottom,  add  salt,  and 
serve.  This  simple  sauce  is  quickly  made,  and 
is  generally  much  liked. 

Butter  Scones. — Take  a pint  of  thin  cream, 
salt  it  to  tasto,  and  stir  it  into  flour  enough  to 
mako  a dough  of  tho  proper  consistency.  Ivnoad 
well,  roll  out  thin,  and  form  into  scones ; prick 
thorn  with  a fork,  and  bako  over  a clear  fire  ou 
a griddle.  Butter  should  bo  served  with  them; 
thoy  are  excellent  for  breakfast  or  tea. 
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Butter  Seasoned  with  Pepper  — 

Work  up  sorno  buttor  with  powdered  pepper, 
and  serve  as  soon  as  prepared.  Butter  and 
other  spicos  may  be  preparod  in  a similar 
manner. 

Butter,  To  Keep,  in  Summer.— Place 
the  butter-dish  into  a basin  containing  water, 
within  two  inches  of  the  top.  Throw  a piece 
of  muslin,  which  has  been  well  wetted,  but 
wrung  to  prevent  any  moisture  dripping  into 
the  butter,  over  it,  and  allow  the  ends  to  fall 
into  the  water.  Or,  turn  a large  flower-pot, 
around  which  a woollen  cloth  has  been  tied,  pre- 
viously well  soaked  in  water,  over  the  butter- 
dish, and  stand  it  on  a stone  floor.  In  this 
latter  plan  all  that  is  needed  is  to  keep  the 
woollen  cloth  moist ; in  the  former,  to  change 
the  water  every  day,  and  rinse  the  muslin. 


but  not  a strong  one.  Time  to  bake,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  from 
3d.  to  4d.  Suflicient  for  a small  loaf. 


c 

Cabbage  (a  la  Lilloise).— Wash  and  drain 
a large  cabbage,  and,  after  removing  the  stalk, 
cut  it  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a walnut.  Melt 
two  ounces  of  butter  in  a saucepan,  and  fry  in 
it  for  a minute  or  two  a small  tea-spoonful  of 
finely-chopped  onion.  Add  the  cabbage,  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Cook 
it  over  a slow  fire,  and  turn  it  frequently  to 
prevent  burning.  Place  on  a hot  dish  and 
serve.  Time  to  prepare,  fifteen  minutes.  Pro- 
bable cost,  4d.  or  5d.  Sufficient  for  four  per- 


Butter,  To  Preserve  without  Salt- 

Dissolve  the  butter  very  gently  in  a clean  pan 
over  the  fire.  All  the  watery  particles  will 
evaporate,  and  the  curd — which  is  the  cause  of 
the  butter  becoming  rancid — will  fall  to  the 
bottom.  It  should  not  boil.  Throw  the  butter 
into  a clean  vessel,  keeping  out  the  sediment 
and  excluding  the  air  by  means  of  a bladder 
tied  over  the  top.  When  cool  it  resembles  lard. 
It  will  also  lose  some  of  its  flavour,  but  it  is 
superior  to  salt  butter  for  culinary  uses,  and 
especially  for  pastry. 

Butter,  Truffled— To  those  who  like  the 
flavour  of  truffles,  an  economical  method  ot 
procuring  it  is  to  dissolve  a pound  of  butter, 
skim  and  simmer  for  four  or  five  minutes,  and 
when  the  sediment  settles,  pour  the  top  into  an 
enamelled  saucepan  over  some  small  thick  slices 
of  French  truffles.  Add  a seasoning  of  salt, 
pounded  mace,  cayenne,  and  nutmeg.  Heat  the 
truffles  slowly  and  shake  the  pan  well  round , 
draw  it  aside,  and  stew  twenty  minutes,  or  until 
the  truffles  are  tender;  then  remove  them  and 
pour  the  butter  into  pots  for  use.  This  butter 
will  be  an  excellent  addition  to  any  mode  of 
cooking  a fowl  or  turkey,  or  for  frying  any 
light  dish  of  veal,  hard  eggs,  or  similar  pre- 
parations. The  truffles  thus  prepared  may  be 
used  for  any  sauce  required  for  poultry,  veal, 
tongue,  sweet-breads,  or  other  light  dish ; or, 
warmed  again,  they  will  serve  as  a garnish. 

Buttermilk  Cakes.— Take  one  pint  of 
buttermilk,  and  stir  into  it  as  much  dour  as 
will  form  a dough,  with  one  table-spoonful  of 
dissolved  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Koll  the 
dough  out  in  sheets,  cut  the  cakes,  and  bake 
them  in  a moderate  oven.  The  carbonate  of 
ammonia  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  drug- 
p-jsts  • it  is  the  common  smelling-salts,  without 
any  of  the  aromatic  drugs.  It  never  imparts 
any  taste  to  tho  food,  as  the  heat  disengages 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  and  the  ammonia. 


Buttermilk  Scones  or  Bread.-To  one 

pound  of  flour  add  one  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  mix 
fifty  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  powdered  sugar,  and  rub  thorn  into 
tho  flour.  When  they  are  well  blended  toge- 
ther, mix  the  flour  into  a stiff  dough  with  some 
buttermilk— or  milk  will  do— butnotimo  should 

be  lost  in  putting  it  into  tho  oven,  or  the  broad 
will  be  heavy.  It  requires  a well-heated  oven, 


sons. 

Cabbage,  Boiled. — Cut  off  the  stalk,  re- 
move the  faded  and  outer  leaves,  and  halve,  or, 
if  large,  quarter  the  cabbages.  Wash  them  tho- 
roughly, and  lay  them  for  a few  minutes  in  water, 
to  which  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar  has  been 
added,  to  draw  out  any  insects  that  may  be 
lodging  under  the  leaves.  Drain  them  in  a 
colander.  Have  ready  a large  pan  of  boiling 
water,  with  a table- spoonful  of  salt  and  a small 
piece  of  soda  in  it,  and  let  the  cabbages  boil 
quickly  till  tender,  leaving  the  saucepan  un- 
covered. Take  them  up  as  soon  as  they  are 
done,  drain  them  thoroughly,  and  serve.  Time 
to  boil : young  summer  cabbages,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes;  large  cabbages  or  savoys, 
half  an  hour  or  more.  Probable  cost,  2d.  each. 
Sufficient,  one  moderate-sized  cabbage  for  two 


arsons. 

Cabbages,  Boiled  (another  way).  — Cut 
Ef  the  stalk,  remove  the  faded  outer  leaves,  and. 
live,  or,  if  large,  quarter  the  cabbages.  Wash 
lem  thoroughly,  and  lay  them  for  a few  mi- 
utes  in  water  to  which  a table-spoonful  of 
inegar  has  been  added  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
;roying  any  insects  that  may  be  present.  Drain 
aem  in  a colander.  Put  them  m a ^large 
iucepan  of  boiling  water,  to  which  a table- 
poonful  of  salt  and  a very  small  piece  of  soda 
ave  been  added,  and  let  them  boil  quickly 
ar  six  minutes,  pressing  them  down  two  or 
dree  times  to  keep  them  well  under  the  water, 
fflen  take  them  out  and  throw  them  into 
nothcr  saucepan  prepared  just  like  the  first. 
_,et  them  boil  ten  minutes,  and  repeat  the 
irocess,  letting  them  boil  the  third  time 
mtil  tender.  Serve  as  hot  as  possib  e,  v 
netted  butter  or  white  sauce  poured  over  them. 
Cime  : small  summer  cabbage, 

,r  more ; large  cabbage,  from  half  to  three- 
[uarters  of  an  horn-.  Sufficient,  one  small  cab- 
iage  for  twTo  persons. 

Cabbage  Cake. -Boil  a large .SEjff 
ill  it  is  quite  tender.  Drain  the  water  from 'L 
ind  chop  it  small.  Butter  the  inside  o P 
lish,  and  dust  it  with  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs. Placo  on  these  a layer  of  chopped 
cabbage  about  an  inch  thick,  then  a a>  _ . 

sold  beef  or  mutton  finely  minced  and  fla\  cured, 
repeat  until  the  pie-dish  is  nearly  full, 
tho  top  layer  of  the  cabbage.  Lay  three  or 
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rashers  of  bacon  over-  it,  and  put  tho  dish  in  a 
moderate  oven.  When  it  is  heated  thoroughly, 
and  the  bacon  cooked,  turn  it  out  as  from  a 
mould,  and  pour  good  brown  gravy  round  it. 
Time  to  cook,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
without  the  cold  meat,  2d.  or  3d.  Sufficient,  a 
small  pie-dish  full  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Cabbage  and  Bacon.— Boil  a piece  of 
pickled  pork  until  it  is  about  three-quarters 
cooked.  Then  take  it  out  of  the  water,  drain 
it,  and  place  two  or  three  rashers  of  bacon  in  the 
saucepan.  Lay  on  these  a cabbage  which  has 
been  thoroughly  washed  and  cut  into  quarters, 
and  put  the  pork  over  the  cabbage.  Cover  the 
whole  with  nicely-flavoured  stock ; add  pepper, 
nutmeg,  and  parsley,  but  no  salt,  as  it  will 
most  likely  be  found  there  is  sufficient  in  the 
bacon  and  stock.  Simmer  gently  until  the 
cabbage  is  cooked.  Place  the  vegetables  on  a 
hot  dish  with  the  pork  in  the  midst  of  them ; 
thicken  the  gravy,  and  pour  it  over  the  whole. 
Time  to  boil  the  cabbage,  twenty  minutes. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Cabbage,  Creamed.— Thoroughly 
cleanse  two  young  cabbages,  and  boil  them  until 
quite  soft.  Take  them  out,  drain,  and  press 
them  between  two  hot  plates  until  they  are  dry, 
when  they  may  be  slightly  chopped.  Melt  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  in  a stewpan, 
add  pepper  and  salt,  then  put  in  the  cabbage, 
and  turn  it  about  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
When  it  is  thoroughly  heated,  dredge  a table- 
spoonful of  flour  over  it,  and  mix  with  it  very 
gradually  a cupful  of  milk  or  cream.  Serve  on 
a hot  dish.  Time,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
Id.  or  2d.  each.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Cabbage  Jelly. — Boil  a cabbage  until  it 
is  tender,  place  it  in  a colander,  and  drain  the 
water  thoroughly  from  it.  Then  chop  it  small, 
and  mix  with  it  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  butter. 
Press  it  into  a well-oiled  mould,  and  bake  in 
a moderate  oven.  Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  2d.  or  3d.  Sufficient  for  four 
persons. 

Cabbage,  Red,  Pickled.— The  cabbage 
should  not  be  cut  until  it  has  been  slightly 
frost-bitten.  Choose  a firm,  hard  cabbage.  Re- 
move the  outer  leaves  and  cut  it  as  finely  as 
possible  in  cross  slices.  The  finer  it  is  cut  the 
nicer  will  be  the  pickle.  Put  it  in  a large 
shallow  dish  with  a layer  of  salt  spread  over  it, 
and  let  it  remain  for  twenty-four  horns ; then 
squeeze  the  purple  juice  thoroughly  from  it, 
and  place  it  in  pickle-jars,  strewing  between 
every  handful  a little  black  pepper  and  bruised 
ginger.  Fill  the  jars  with  cold  vinegar,  or 
better  still,  vinegar  which  has  been  boiled  and 
allowed  to  become  cold,  and  cork  securely.  It 
is  ready  for  use  at  once.  The  French  vinegar 
is  the  best  for  pickling.  Probable  cost  of  a 
good-sized  rod  cabbage,  4d.  to  6d. 

Cabbage,  Red,  Stewed.  — Prepare  a 
-arge  cabbage  as  if  it  were  going  to  bo 
pickled.  Molt  two  ounces  of  butter,  or  of 
good  beef  dripping,  in  a saucepan,  lay  the  cab- 
bage upon  it,  and  cover  it  with  a cupful  of 
vinegar  and  a pint  of  nicely-flavoured  stock. 
When  it  is  quite  tender,  season  it  with  salt  and 


pepper,  drain  it,  and  lay  it  on  a hot  dish,  and 
arrange  sausages  round  and  over  it.  If  pre- 
ferred the  cabbage  may  be  pressed  into  a mould 
and  poached  eggs  served  with  it.  It  will  warm 
up  again  perfectly.  Time,  one  hour.  Probable 
cost,  4d.  or  6d.  Sufficient,  one  large  cabbage 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Cabbage,  Savoy,  and  Brussels 
Sprouts. — Wash  and  pick  off  the  outer 
leaves.  Place  the  vegetables  in  a pan  of  boiling 
water,  to  which  has  been  added  a handful  of  salt 
and  a very  small  piece  of  soda.  Let  them  boil 
quickly  until  tender.  Drain  the  water  from 
them,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible.  Pepper 
slightly,  and  spread  a little  butter  over  them. 
Send  a little  melted  butter  to  the  table  with 
them,  but  not  on  them.  Savoys  should  be 
drained  from  the  water,  and  may  be  pressed 
into  the  dish,  and  cut  in  squares.  The  best, 
way  to  keep  greens  a good  colour  is  to  put 
them  into  the  saucepan  when  the  water  is  boil- 
ing ; keep  them  boiling  fast  all  the  time ; let 
them  have  plenty  of  room  and  plenty  of  water ; 
let  them  be  uncovered,  and  take  them  up  as 
soon  as  they  are  cooked.  Time,  ten  minutes 
for  sprouts,  half  an  hour  or  more  for  savoys. 
Probable  cost,  2d.  per  pound.  Two  pounds 
will  be  sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Cabbage  Soup. — Put  two  ounces  of 
butter  or  good  dripping  into  a stewpan,  and  fry 
in  it  two  sliced  onions ; brown  the  onions 
nicely.  Pour  on  them  two  quarts  of  flavoured 
stock,  and  add  two  pounds  of  pickled  pork, 
which  must  not  be  too  salt.  Simmer  gently  for 
half  an  hour,  and  skim  well.  Shred  finely 
two  small  cabbages,  two  turnips,  two  carrots, 
and  a head  of  celery,  and  throw  them  into 
the  boiling  liquor.  When  the  vegetables  are 
tender  without  falling  to  pieces,  the  soup  will  be 
ready.  Time  to  prepare,  two  hours.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  2d.  per  quart.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
seven  persons. 

Cabbage,  Stuffed.  — Choose  a good- 
sized  firm  young  cabbage.  Wash  it  thoroughly, 
and  lay  it  in  water,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
table-spoonful  of  vinegar.  Let  it  remain  for 
half  an  hour,  then  drain  it,  cut  off  the  stalk, 
and  scoop  out  the  heart,  so  as  to  make  a space  for 
the  stuffing,  which  may  be  made  of  sausage- 
meat,  mixed  with  chestnuts  cut  small,  or  any 
flavouring  that  may  be  preferred.  Press  the 
forcemeat  into  the  cabbage,  cover  it  with  leaves, 
which  must  be  well  tied  on  with  tape  to  prevent 
escape.  . Place  the  cabbage  in  a saucepan  with 
some  slices  of  bacon  above  and  below  it,  and 
cover  tho  whole  with  nicely -flavoured  stock. 
Let  it  stew  gently  for  half  an  hour.  Take  out 
the  cabbage,  remove  the  tape,  place  it  on  a 
hot  dish,  and  strain  the  gravy  over  it.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Cabbage,  To  keep  Fresh.— Have 
the  cabbages  cut  with  two  or  three  inches  of 
stalk,  of  which  tho  pith  must  be  taken  out 
without  injuring  tho  rind.  Hang  tho  cabbages 
up  by  tho  stalk,  and  fill  tho  hollow  with  a 
little  fresh  water  every  day.  Cabbages  will 
thus  keep  fresh  for  four  or  five  weeks. 

Cabbage,  Turnip  Tops,  and  Greens. 

lake  some  cold  greens  or  turnip  tops,  dredgo 
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a little  flour  over  thorn,  and  fry  thorn  in  boiling 
butter  or  lard  until  they  are  slightly  browned. 
Strew  a littlo  salt  and  pepper  over  them,  and 
servo  hot.  Tunc  to  fry,  five  or  six  minutes. 

Cabinet  Pudding,  Boiled.  — Put  a 

pint  of  new  milk  into  a saucepan  with  two 
tablo-spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  the  rind  of  a lemon. 
Let  it  nearly  boil,  to  extract  the  flavour  of  the, 
lemon,  then  add  to  it  four  well-beaten  eggs. 
Butter  a mould  rather  thickly,  and  ornament  it 
with  stoned  raisins,  candied  peel,  or  in  any  other 
way ; then  fill  it  with  alternate  layers  of  sliced 
sponge  linger  biscuits  and  crushed  ratafias.  Put 
in  the  biscuits  lightly,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
ornamentation.  When  the  mould  is  nearly  full, 
and  it  is  time  to  steam  the  pudding,  pour  the 
cold  custard  gradually  over  the  cake.  Put  a 
piece  of  buttered  writing  paper  over  it,  place 
it  in  a saucepan,  and  steam  it  gently  for  an 
hour.  Serve  with  wine  sauce.  Probable  cost, 

Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Cabinet  Pudding,  Cold. — Put  half  an 
ounce  of  gelatine,  which  has  been  previously 
soaked  in  two  table-spoonfuls  of  water,  into  a 
saucepan  with  a pint  of  new  milk,  the  rind  of  a 
lemon,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  and 
boil  all  together,  stirring  the  liquid  until  the 
gelatine  is  dissolved.  Well  oil  a plain  round 
mould,  and  fill  it  with  alternate  layers  of  candied 
fruits,  three  parts  crumbled  macaroons,  and 
Savoy  biscuits.  Add  a little  brandy,  fill  the 
mould  with  the  milk,  and  let  it  stand  in  a 
cool  place  until  firm.  Time  to  set,  five  or  six 
hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Cabinet  Pudding,  Plain.— Butter  a 
plain  round  mould ; then  fill  it  with  alternate 
layers  of  raisins,  bread  and  butter  without 
crust,  sugar,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Pour 
over  it  a pint  of  new  milk  mixed  with  two  well- 
beaten  eggs ; flavour  and  sweeten.  Allow  it  to 
soak  for  half  an  hour ; then  place  a plate  on 
the  top,  and  steam  it  for  one  hour.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons.  Probable  cost,  lOd. 

Cabinet  Pudding,  Rich.  — Butter  a 
plain  round  mould ; fill  it  with  alternate  layers  of 
dried  apricots  or  candied  fruits  of  any  kind,  and 
crumbled  macaroon  and  Savoy  biscuits.  Pour 
a wine-glassful  of  sherry  or  brandy  over  this; 
then  make  a custard  of  a pint  of  new  milk  and 
the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs.  When 
this  is  quite  cold,  pour  it  gently  and  very 
gradually  over  tho  biscuits.  Cover  the  top  of 
the  mould  with  buttered  paper,  put  it  in  a sauce- 
pan, and  allow  it  to  steam  for  one  hour.  Suffi- 
cient for  four  or  five  persons.  Probable  cost,  2s. 

Cafe  au  Lait. — Make  some  strong  clear 
coffee.  Pour  it  into  tho  cup  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  boiling  milk,  and  sweeten  according 
to  taste.  This  is  the  coffee  which  is  served  in 
France  for  breakfast,  and  it  is  both  palatable 
and  nutritious.  Allow  one  breakfast -cupful  for 
each  person.  Probable  cost,  4d.  per  cup. 

Cafe  Noir. — This  is  tho  coffee  which  is 
handed  round  in  small  cups  after  dessert  in 
France.  It  is  sweetened,  but  neither  milk  or 
cream  is  added.  It  should  be  made  exceedingly 
strong,  and  will  be  found  useful  in  warding 


off  tho  somnolency  which  is  often  the  first 
rosult  of  a good  dinner.  It  should  bo  made  in 
the  same  way  as  breakfast  coffee,  allowing  a 
cupful  of  freshly-ground  coffee  for  ever}'  four 
cupfuls  of  boiling  water.  Probable  cost,  4d. 
per  cup.  A small  cupful  will  bo  sufficient  for 
each  person. 

Cakes,  General  Remarks  on.— In 

making  cakes,  great  care  should  bo  taken  that 
everything  which  is  used  should  bo  perfectly 
dry,  as  dampness  in  the  materials  is  very 
likely  to  produce  heaviness  in  the  cake.  It  is 
always  best  to  have  each  ingredient  properly 
prepared  before  beginning  to  mix  the  cake. 

Currants  should  be  put  into  a colander  and 
cold  water  poured  over  them  two  or  three  times, 
then  spread  upon  a dish  and  carefully  looked 
over,  so  that  any  little  pieces  of  stone  or  stalk 
may  be  removed.  Tho  dish  should  then  be 
placed  before  the  fire,  and  the  currants  turned 
over  frequently  until  they  are  quite  dry. 

Butter  should  be  laid  in  cold  water  before  it 
is  used,  and,  if  salt,  should  be  washed  in  several 
waters.  It  should  bo  beaten  with  the  hand  in 
a bowl  till  it  is  reduced  to  a cream,  pouring  off 
the  water  until  no  more  is  left. 

Flour. — The  flour  for  cakes  should  be  of  the 
best  quality.  It  should  be  weighed  after  it  is 
sifted  and  dried. 

Eggs. — Each  egg  should  always  be  broken 
into  a cup  before  it  is  put  to  the  others,  as  this 
will  prevent  a bad  one  spoiling  the  rest.  The 
yolks  and  whites  should  be  separated,  the 
specks  removed,  and  then  all  the  yolks  trans- 
ferred to  one  bowl  and  the  whites  to  another. 
The  yolks  may  be  beaten  with  a fork  till  they  are 
light  and  frothy,  but  the  whites  must  be  whisked 
till  they  are  one  solid  froth,  and  no  liquor  re- 
mains at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  The  eggs 
should  be  put  in  a cool  place  till  required  for 
use.  When  the  whites  only  are  to  be  used,  the 
yolks,  if  unbroken,  and  kept  covered,  will  keep 
good  for  three  or  four  days. 

Sugar. — Loaf  sugar  is  the  best  to  use  for 
cakes  ; it  should  be  pounded  and  sifted. 

Lemon. — Peel  should  be  cut  very  thin,  as  the 
white,  or  inner  side,  will  impart  a bitter  fla- 
vour to  the  cakes. 

Almonds  for  cakes  should  be  blanched  by 
being  put  into  boiling  water,  and  when  they 
have  been  in  for  a few  minutes  the  skin  should 
be  taken  off  and  the  almonds  thrown  into  cold 
water  to  preserve  the  colour.  If  they  are 
pounded,  a few  drops  of  water,  rose-water,  or 
white  of  egg  should  be  added  in  every  two  or 
three  minutes,  to  prevent  them  oiling. . If  they 
are  not  pounded  thoy  should  be  cut  into  tlnn 
slices  or  divided  lengthwise. 

Milk. — Swiss  condensed  milk  will  bo  found  to 
bo  excellent  for  cukes  when  either  cream  or  milk 
is  wantod ; but  when  it  is  used  less  sugar  will 
be  required. 

Yeast. — When  yeast  is  used  for  cakes,  loss 
butter  and  eggs  are  required. 

Baking  Powder. — Nearly  all  plain  cakes  wi  ll  l»e 
made  lighter  by  tho  addition  of  a littlo  baking 
powder.  , 

Moulds  for  cakes  should  bo  thickly  buttered, 
and  it  is  a good  plan  to  place  some  well-oilea 
paper  between  the  mould  and  the  cake. 
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Baking. — Small  cakes  require  a quick  oven 
when  they  are  first  put  in,  to  make  them  rise, 
but  the  heat  should  not  be  increased  after  they 
have  begem  to  bake.  Largo  cakes  should  be 
put  into”  a moderate  oven,  in  order1  that  they 
mav  be  well  baked  in  the  middle  before  they 
are  overdone  on  the  outside.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain if  a cake  is  sufficiently  baked,  insert  a 
skewer  or  Icnitting-needle  into  the  centre  of  it, 
and  if  it  comes  out  perfectly  clean,  the  cake  is 
sufficiently  ready,  but  if  anything  is  sticking  to 
it,  the  cake  must  be  put  back  into  the  oven  at 
once.  Cakes  should  be  gently  turned  out  of  the 
mould  when  ready,  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
oven  to-  dry,  then  laid  on  their  sides  to  cool. 
They  should  be  kept  in  a cool  place,  and  in  tin 
canisters,  closely  covered.  A cake  keeps  better 
when  made  without  yeast. 

Cake,  Cheap  and  Wholesome. — 

When  bread  is  made  at  home,  it  is  easy  to  make 
a good  wholesome  cake  from  the  dough,  of 
which  a little  must  be  taken  out  of  the  bowl 
after  it  has  begun  to  rise.  Allow  four  ounces 
of  butter,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  moist  sugar, 
a little  grated  nutmeg,  some  chopped  lemon- 
rind,  or  candied  peel,  and  either  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  currants  or  a few  bruised  caraway- 
seeds  to  one  quartern  of  dough.  Mix  these 
ingredients  thoroughly,  dredge  a little  flour  over 
them,  and  place  the  bowl  near-  the  fire,  covering 
it  with  a thick  cloth.  When  well  risen,  put 
it  into  buttered  tins  and  bake  immediately  in 
a moderately-heated  oven.  One  quartern  of 
dough  will  bo  enough  for  a good-sized  cake. 


Cake,  Common. — Mix  two  and  a half 
pounds  of  flour  with  half  a pound  of  brown 
sugar.  Stir  in  a tea-cupful  of  good  yeast 
and  half  a pint  of  lukewarm  milk.  Knead 
these  well  together,  and  set  the  dough  near  the 
fire  to  rise.  When  it  rises,  add  half  a pound  of 
picked  currants,  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  cara- 
way-seeds, and  half  a pound  of  melted  butter  in 
another  half  pint  of  milk.  Knead  again,  and 
let  the  mixture  rise  once  more.  Put  it  into  tins, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Time  to  bake, 
about  an  hour.  The  above  ingredients  will 
be  sufficient  for  two  large  cakes.  Probable 
cost,  8d.  each. 


Cake,  Diet  Bread. — Beat  four  eggs, 
then  add  to  them  a quarter  of  a pound  of  dried 
flour,  and  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  with  six 
drops  of  almond  flavouring.  When  these  are 
well  mixed  together,  place  them  near  the  fire 
to  warm,  then  pour  into  a well-buttered  mould, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Time  to  bake' 
half  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  a small  mould! 
Probable  cost,  7d. 


Cakes.— Directions  for  making  the  follow- 
ing cakes  will  bo  found  under  their  respective 
headings : — 


Aberfrau 

Albany 

Almond,  or  Maca- 
roons 

Almond  Cheese 
Almond,  Icino  for 
Almond,  Plain 
Almond,  Rich 
Almond,  Sponge 


American  Breakfast, 
or  Griddle 
American  Velvet 
Breakfast 
American  White 
Annie’s 
Apple 

Apple  Tart  or 
Athole 


Aunt  Edward’s 
Christmas 
Aurelian 
Banbury 

Batter,  of  Indian 
Meal 
Beef 
Brain- 

Bread,  Fried 

Breakfast,  or  Rolls 

Bride 

Buckwheat 

Buttermilk 

Cabbage 

Canadian- 

Cheap 

Children’s 

Christmas 

Cinnamon 

Citron 

Cocoa-nut 

Cocoa-nut,  Pound 

Cod-fish 

Corn-meal 

Corporation- 

Cream 

Cream  of  Rice 
Cream  of  Tartar 
Curd  Cheese 
Currant 
Date 

Derwentwater 

Dessert 

Devonshire 

Devonshire,  Short 

Dover 

Egg  Powder 

Elecampane  or  Candy 

Fish 

Flame 

French 

Frost,  or  Icing  for 

Genoa 

Genoese 

German 

Ginger  Cup 

Gipsy 

Girdle 

Glove 

Gooseberry 

Graham 

Guernsey 

Hare 

Hazel-nut 

Honey 

Honey,  German 

Icino  FOR 
Imperial 
Indian  Griddle 
Indian  Meal,  Johnny 
Irish 

Irish  Griddle 

Irish  Lunciieon 

Irish  Seed 

Johnny,  or  Journey 

Josephine 

Kneaded 

Lafayette 

Lemon- 

Lemon,  Rich 

Loaf 


Loaf,  Indian  Meal 
Loaf,  Luncheon 
Love 

Luncheon 
Luncheon,  from 
Dough 

Luncheon,  Plain 

Macaroon 

Magdalen 

Malaprop 

Manx 

Meat,  Moulded 

Milk,  Breakfast 

Modena 

Montrose 

My  Own 

Neapolitan 

Nun’s 

Oat 

Oat,  Lancashire 

Oat  with  Yeast 

Oatmeal  Bannocks 

Orange 

Oswego 

Parisian 

Parliament 

Passover 

Paste 

Petticoat  Tails 

Plain 

Plum 

Plum,  Common 

Polish 

Potato 

Potato  Cheese 
Pound 
Pudding 
Queen- 

Queen’s  Cinnamon 

Quince 

Ratafia 

Rice 

Rice  Cheese 
Rusk 

Sally  Lunns 
Sand 

Sausage  Meat 
Savarin 
Savoy 
Scotch 

Scotch,  Christmas 
Scotch,  Diet 
Scrap 
Seed 

Seed,  Common- 
Seed,  Plain 
Seed,  Superior 
■ Short 
Shrewsbury- 
Simple 
Snow 
Soda 
Spanish 
Sponge 

Sponge,  Small 

Sugar 

Suster 

Tea 

Tipsy 

Tunbridge 

Turin 


CAL 


CAL 


Twelfth  Wateu 

Yeal  a la  Toudy he  White 

Venetian  Yeast 

Victoiua  Yohkshike 

Vienna  Yule 

Caledonian  Cream.— Mix  thoroughly 
two  ounces  of  raspberry  jam,  two  ounces  of  red 
currant  jelly,  and  two  ounces  of  finely-powdered 
suo-ar,  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs  which  have 
been  beaten  to  a firm  froth.  Beat  them  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  This  makes  a very 
pretty  cream,  inexpensive  and  good.  Probable 
cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  a small  dish. 

Calf’s  Brains  (a  la  Framjaise).— Fry 
eighteen  button  onions  to  a light  brown  in 
butter,  stir  in  a table-spoonful  of  flour,  and 
then  add  equal  quantities  of  broth  and  French 
red  wine,  a quarter  of  a pint  or  more  of  each, 
put  in  a little  salt  and  pepper,  and  simmer  half 
an  hour.  Put  the  brains  into  this,  remembering 
first  to  wash  and  skin  them ; boil  them  in  salted 
water  mixed  with  a tea-spoonful  of  vinegar 
for  ten  minutes,  and  lay  them  in  cold  water 
until  wanted.  Add  a dozen  small  mush- 
rooms, and  simmer  eight  or  ten  minutes  unul 
they  are  done.  Serve  with  the  sauce,  and.  gar- 
nish with  the  onions  and  mushrooms.  Time  to 
boil  the  sauce,  half  an  hour. 

Calf’s  Brains  (a  la  Maitre  d’ Hotel).— Re- 
move the  skin  and  the  fibres  from  two  sets  of 
calves’  brains.  Wash  them  several  times  in 
cold  water,  then  place  them  in  boiling  water, 
adding  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  a little  salt, 
and  a small  piece  of  butter.  Let  them  bou  for 
about  half  an  hour,  then  remove  and  divide  them. 
Cut  some  thin  slices  of  stale  bread  into  rounds, 
fry  them  in  boiling  butter  or  oil,  place  the 
brains  on  the  bread,  and  pour  over  the  whole 
Maitre  d’ Hotel  sauce.  Probable  cost  of  the 
calf’s  head  (the  brain  is  not  sold  without),  5s. 
to  9s.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Calf’s  Brains  (en  Matelote).— Wash  the 
brains  in  several  waters,  remove  the  skin,  and 
boil  them  in  salt  and  water,  with  a little  vinegar 
in  it,  for  ten  minutes.  Take  them  out  and  lay 
them  in  cold  water  until  they  are  wanted.  Put 
a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a large  egg  into  a 
saucepan,  let  it  melt,  mix  smoothly  with  it  a 
tea-spoonful  of  flour.  Put  to  this  three  small 
onions  sliced,  then  add  a table-spoonful  ot 
mushroom  ketchup,  a clove,  a bay-leaf,  halt  a 
pint  of  stock,  and  a glass  of  white  wme.  When 
theso  are  mixed  thoroughly  together,  put  the 
brains  with  them,  and  let  them  stew  gently 
until  they  are  done.  Time  to  stew,  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three  per- 
eons. 

CalFs  Brains,  Fried.— Wash  the  brains 
in  several  waters,  take  off  the  skin  and  remove 
tho  fibres,  then  boil  them  in  salt  and  water, 
with  a little  vinogar,  for  ten  minutes.  Gut  the 
brains  into  slices,  moisten  them  with  vinogar, 
salt  and  pepper,  dip  them  in  a little  batter, 
and  fry  in  boiling  oil  or  butter.  Fry  a bunch 
of  parsley,  dry  it  before  tho  fire,  and  put  it  in 
the  middlo  of  a hot  dish  with  the  brains  round 
it.  Time  to  fry,  four  or  five  minutes,  bulli- 
cient  for  two  persons. 
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Calf’s  Brains,  Fried  (another  way!.— 
Wash  the  brains,  pick  them  clean,  and  let  them 
lie  in  cold  water  for  an  hour.  Boil  them  in 
water  with  a little  vinegar  for  ten  minutes,  cool, 
and  cut  them  into  slices.  Drain  and  dip  them 
into  a batter  made  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
baked  flour,  two  eggs,  and  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  cream  ; this  batter  should  be  well  beaten  for 
fifteen  minutes  before  it  is  used.  Half  fill  an 
iron  saucepan  with  frying  fat,  make  this  hot, 
thon  fry  each  piece,  well  dipped  in  batter,  till 
it  is  a pale  brown  colour.  Send  them  to  table 
with  a bunch  of  fried  parsley  in  the  centre  of 
the  dish,  and  the  slices  of  brains  round  it. 
They  should  be  served  very  hot.  Time,  fifteen 
minutes  to  fry. 

CalFs  Brains  and  Green  Sauce.— 

Wash  the  brains  in  several  waters,  remove  the 
skin,  and  cut  each  in  four  pieces.  Put  them 
into  a saucepan  with  a little  salt  and  water, 
and  half  a gill  of  vinegar,  and  boil  quickly  for 
half  an  hour.  Put  into  another  saucepan  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a large  egg;  let  it 
melt,  then  mix  smoothly  with  it  a dessert- 
spoonful of  flour,  a cupful  of  stock,  and  a little 
salt  and  pepper.  Let  these  boil  up,  then  stir 
into  the  sauce  a dessert-spoonful  each  of  chopped 
mushroom,  chopped  gherkins,  and  parsley  boiled 
and  minced.  Drain  the  brains,  place  them  on 
a hot  dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  round  them. 
Sufficient  for  two  persons.  Probable  cost  of 
sauce,  6d.  or  7d.  the  half-pint. 

Calf’s  Brains  and  Parsley.— Remove 
the  skin  and  the  fibres,  and  wash  the  brains  in 
several  waters.  Boil  them  in  salt  and  water,  to 
which  has  been  added  a table-spoonful  of  vine- 
gar and  a little  butter.  Drain  and  divide  them. 
Then  put  a little  fried  parsley  in  the  middle  of 
a hot  dish,  place  the  brains  round  them,  and 
pour  browned  butter  over  the  whole.  Time  to 
boil  the  brains,  about  half  an  hour.  Sufficient 
for  two  persons. 

Calf’s  Brains  and  Tongue.  — Remove 
the  skin  and  the  fibres,  and  wash  the  brains  in 
several  waters.  Boil  them  in  salt  and  water, 
and  drain  and  chop  them.  Put  them  in  a 
saucepan  with  half  a cupful  of  melted  butter,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  parsley  which  has  been  boiled 
and  chopped,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon-juice,  and 
a little  salt  and  cayenne  pepper.  Skm  and 
trim  the  boiled  tongue,  place  it  in  the  middle  ot 
the  dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  round  it.  Time  to 
boil  the  brains,  a quarter  of  an  hour.  The  brains 
of  one  head  will  serve  for  a tongue. 

Calf’s  Brains  with  Wine.— Wash  and 
skin  the  brains,  and  blanch  them  in  boiling  salt 
and  water  mixed  with  vinegar.  Put  two  or 
three  rashers  of  baoon  into  a stewpan,  with  tv  o 
sliced  carrots,  two  sliced  onions,  two  cloves,  one 
bay-leaf,  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  a 
bunch  of  thyme,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  a 
glass  of  white  wine.  Ad(l  the  brains,  aru 
let  all  simmer  gently.  When  done,  strain  the 
gravy,  and  pour  it  round  tho  brains,  lime, 
half  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three 
persons. 

CalFs  Chitterlings,  Fraise,  or  Crow. 

These  arc  the  different  names  given  to  the 
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round  the  stomach  of  t ho  calf,  and  in  some  parts 
they  form  a favourite  dish.  They  may  be 
served  in  two  or  threo  ways.  First  wash  and 
cleanse  them  thoroughly.  Lay  them  in  salt 
and  water  tor  a night,  placo  them  in  boiling 
water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  dip  into 
cold  water,  and  drain  them.  Cut  them  into 
small  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan 
with  a little  stock,  two  or  three  slices  of  bacon, 
an  onion,  a bay-leaf,  and  salt  and  pepper.  Let 
them  simmer  gently,  and  when  done  place  them 
in  a hot  dish,  reduce  the  gravy,  thicken  it  with 
a little  flour,  add  vinegar  and  sliced  cucumber, 
and  serve  as  a sauce.  Or,  prepare  as  above. 
After  being  boiled  a quarter  of  an  hour,  dip 
the  pieces  into  a little  batter,  and  fry  them  in 
boiling  dripping  until  they  axe  a light  brown, 
then  serve  with  fried  parsley.  Or,  prepare 
as  above.  After  being  boiled  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour  rub  them  over  with  butter,  and  bake 
in  a good  oven. 

Calf’s  Ears  (a  la  Bechamel).  Cut  off  four 
calves’  ears  rather  deeply,  trim  them  evenly, 
scald  the  hair  off,  and  cleanse  them  thoroughly. 
Boil  them  in  milk  and  water  till  tender ; then 
drain  them,  and  fill  the  inside  of  each  with  a 
little  veal  forcemeat ; tie  them  with  thread,  and 
stew  them  in  a pint  of  stock,  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  an  onion  with  three  cloves 
stuck  in  it.  When  done,  drain  them.  Add  a dozen 
stewed  mushrooms,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
beaten  in  a cupful  of  cream,  to  the  liquor  in 
which  they  were  boiled,  first  taking  out  the 
onion  and  cloves.  Put  the  ears  into  a dish, 
pour  the  sauce  round  them,  and  garnish  with 
forcemeat  balls  and  sliced  lemon.  Time  to 
stew,  about  half  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  three 
or  four  persons. 

Calf’s  Ears  (a  la  N eapolitaine) . — Prepare 
the  ears  as  above.  Place  them  in  a saucepan 
with  rashers  of  bacon  under  and  over,  suf- 
ficient stock  to  cover  the  whole,  and  simmer 
gently  until  sufficiently  cooked.  When  done, 
drain  and  fill  them  with  a forcemeat  made  of 
four  ounces  of  crumbs,  a cupful  of  milk,  four 
oimces  of  Parmesan  cheese,  a piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  a walnut,  and  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs.  Tie  them  well  with  thread,  then  dip 
them  in  butter,  cover  them  with  bread-crumbs, 
and  fry  till  they  are  a light  brown.  Time 
to  fry,  ten  minutes.  Sufficient  for  three  or 
four  persons. 

Calf’s  Feet.  — Calf’s  feet  are  generally 
prepared  for  boiling  by  the  butcher;  but  if  this 
is  not  done,  they  should  be  put  into  water 
j ust  upon  the  point  of  boiling,  and  kept  in  it 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  when  the  hair  must 
be  scraped  off,  the  hoofs  knocked  off  on  the 
edge  of  the  sink,  the  claws  split,  and  the  fat 
that  is  between  them  taken  away.  They  must 
then  be  washed  with  scrupulous  care  and  nicety. 
Probable  cost,  4d.  to  8d.  each. 

Calf’s  Feet  and  Sauce— Thoroughly 
cleanse  two  calf’s  feet ; place  them  in  a sauce- 
pan, and  pour  over  them  throe  pints  of  cold 
water.  Let  them  simmer  gently  for  four  hours, 
then  split  them  in  halves,  and  trim  nicely,  cut 
thorn  into  neat  piocos,  and  drain  tho  wator  from 
them.  Take  a cupful  of  finely-grated  bread- 


crumbs, mix  with  them  a small  onion  chopped 
small,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  a salt-spoonful  of 
salt,  and  a third  of  a salt-spoonful  of  pepper. 
Dip  the  pieces  into  egg,  then  into  the  crumbs, 
and  fry  them  in  boiling  oil  or  butter  until  nicely 
browned.  Put  them  in  the  middle  of  a hot  dish, 
with  a sauce  round  them  made  as  follows : — Chop 
finely  three  large  onions,  three  large  mushrooms, 
and  three  tomatoes.  Put  these  into  a saucepan 
with  a grain  of  powdered  ginger,  a quarter  of  a 
nutmeg  grated,  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  the  same 
of  mustard,  a little  cayenne,  a small  piece  of 
sugar,  and  a glassful  of  white  wine.  Simmer 
gently,  stirring  all  the  time,  till  the  onions  are 
tender.  Time  to  stew  the  feet,  four  hours. 
Probable  cost,  4d.  to  8d.  each.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Calf’s  Foot  (a  la  Poulette). — Calf’s  feet 
which  have  been  boiled  for  stock  may  (if  not 
too  much  cooked)  be  made  into  an  agreeable 
dish  by  serving  them  in  a little  Poulette  sauce. 
Take  out  the  bones,  press  the  meat  till  cold,  and 
cut  it  into  neat  pieces.  Put  a piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg  into  a saucepan,  let  it  melt,  then 
add  gradually  a table-spoonful  of  flour.  Mix  the 
paste  thoroughly  with  a wooden  spoon  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  until  it  is  quite  smooth ; then 
dilute  it  with  the  third  of  a pint  of  nicely-fla- 
voured stock,  and  keep  on  stirring  for  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes.  Draw  the  saucepan  from  the  fire 
for  a minute  or  two,  thicken  the  soup  with  the 
well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  season  with 
a little  pepper  and  salt.  Put  the  pieces  of  calf’s 
feet  into  the  sauce,  let  them  become  hot,  without 
boiling,  stir  in  a little  lemon-juice,  and  serve. 
Chopped  parsley,  shalots,  or  mushrooms  should 
be  added  to  this  sauce.  Sufficient  for  two  feet. 

Calf’s  Foot,  Baked  or  Stewed.— 

Wash  a calf ’s  foot  very  carefully,  and  rub  it  over 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  powdered  cinnamon. 
Place  it  in  a saucepan  or  dish,  and  cover  it  with 
a pint  and  a half  of  water.  The  knuckle- 
bone of  a ham,  the  end  of  a dried  tongue,  or 
even  a few  pieces  of  beef  may  be  added,  with  a 
little  celery,  an  onion  stuck  with  four  or  five 
cloves,  and  a carrot.  Let  these  simmer  either 
in  the  oven  or  on  the  fire  for  three  or  four 
hours.  In  either  case  they  must  be  closely 
covered.  When  quite  tender,  take  out  the 
bones,  and  cut  tho  meat  into  neat  pieces. 
Strain  the  gravy,  skimming  off  the  fat,  add  to 
it  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  and 
thicken  it  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  ground  rice. 
Let  it  boil  up,  then  put  in  the  pieces  of  meat,  a 
squeeze  of  lemon- juice,  a glass  of  white  wine, 
and  serve  hot.  Probable  cost,  4d.  to  8d.  per 
foot.  One  foot  will  be  found  sufficient  for  one 
or  two  persons. 

Calf’s  Foot  Boiled  with  Parsley 
and  Butter.  — Thoroughly  clean  two  calf’s 
feet,  divide  them  at  tho  joint,  and  split  tho 
hoofs.  Put  threo  rashers  of  bacon  into  a stow- 
pan,  with  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg, 
a large  onion  stuck  with  five  or  six  cloves,  tho 
juice  of  a lemon,  and  a little  salt  and  pepper. 
Caro  must  bo  taken  not  to  put  too  much  salt,  as 
the  bacon  will  probably  supply  what  is  neces- 
sary. Lay  the  feet  on  tho  bacon,  and  cover  tho 
whole  with  one  pint  of  stock.  Lot  thorn  simmer 
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very  gently  for  three  hours  or  moro  ; then  tako 
out  the  feet,  put  thorn  on  a hot  dish,  and  pour 
somo  parsley  and  butter  over  them  ( see  Parsley 
and  Butter). 

Calf’s  Foot  Broth.— Wash  carefully  ono 
calf’s  foot,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  three 
pints  of  water,  the  rind  of  a lemon,  a lump  of 
sugar,  and  a salt-spoonful  of  salt.  If  a knuckle- 
bone of  a ham  can  bo  put  with  it,  it  will  bo 
an  improvement.  Lot  these  simmer  gently 
together  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  ono  half, 
skimming  it  very  carefully  from  time  to  time. 
Then  pour  it  out,  and  let  it  stand  aside  to  get 
cold,  so  that  the  fat  may  be  entirely  removed. 
When  this  has  been  dene,  put  it  back  into  the 
saucepan,  let  it  boil,  add  the  beaten  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  stir  the  liquid  again  over  the 
fire  for  a few  minutes  until  it  thickens ; but 
on  no  account  allow  it  to  boil.  This  is  a veiy 
nourishing  broth.  If  it  is  preferred,  the  calf  s 
foot  may  bo  boiled  in  milk  and  water.  Time, 
three  hours.  Probable  cost,  one  calf’s  foot,  4d. 
to  8d.  Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a half  of  broth. 

Calf’s  Foot  Broth  (another  way).— Stew 
down  a calf’s  foot  in  three  pints  of  water  till 
the  liquid  is  reduced  one  half,  carefully  re- 
moving all  scum.  Put  it  aside  in  a basin  until 
quite  cold,  and  take  off  the  fat  from  the  surface  , 
then  warm  up  about  half  a pint  of  this  jelly 
with  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a pigeon’s 
egg,  and  flavour  it  with  sugar,  nutmeg,  and 
lemon-peel  to  taste ; beat  well  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  add  it  to  the  broth,  stirring  it  all  the 
time  till  it  thickens,  but  do  not  let  it  boil  or  the 
broth  will  be  curdled  and  spoiled.  Probable 
cost,  calf’s  foot,  4d.  to  8d.  Sufficient  to  make 
a pint  and  a half  of  broth. 

Calf’s  Foot,  Curried.— Prepare  two  feet 
as  in  the  last  recipe,  remove  the  bones,  and 
cut  the  meat  into  neatly-shaped  pieces.  Put  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a large  egg  into  a 
stewpan.  Let  it  melt ; slice  into  it  two  large 
onions  and  a sour  apple.  Stir  these  over 
the  fire  till  soft,  then  rub  them  through  a 
sieve.  Mix  with  the  pulp.  a table-spoonful 
of  curry  -paste  and  also  a little  ground  rice. 
Add,  gradually,  sufficient  of  the  liquid' in  which 
the  feet  were  boiled  to  moisten  the  whole  with- 
out making  it  too  thin,  put  in  the  moat,  the 
onions,  and  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Simmer 
all  gently  together  for  a few  minutes  ; then  pile 
the  curry  in  the  centre  of  a hot  dish  with  a 
border  of  rice  round  it.  Time  to  boil  the  feet, 
four  hours;  to  simmer,  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  three  or 
four  persons. 


Calf’s  Foot,  Fried.— A good  dish  may 
be  made  of  two  calf’s  feet  which  have  boen 
boiled  for  stock,  and  taken  out  while  they  are 
still  firm.  Remove  the  bones,  and  whon  the  flesh 
is  cold,  cut  it  into  small,  nicely-shaped  pieces,, 
which  must  ho  placed  for  an  hour  in  a pickle 
made  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  tarragon 
vinegar,  ono  tablc-spooniul  of  oil,  ono  bay-leaf, 
two  pinches  of  salt,  and  ono  of  popper.  Turn 
thorn  two  or  throe  times.  Take  them  out,  dram 
them,  dredgo  a little  flour  over  thorn,  and  fry 
them  in  boiling  butter  or  oil  till  they  aro 
lightly  browned.  Put  them  on  a hot  dish,  and 


Bervo  them  with  fried  parsley.  Probable  cost, 
4d.,.  without  the  calf’s  feet.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

CalFs  Foot  Fritters.— Prepare  the  calf’s 
feet  as  in  the  hist  recipe,  but,  before  they  arc 
fried,  lay  each  piece  in  a light  batter  made 
thus : — Pour  a cupful  of  boiling  water  over  a 
piece  of  butter  about  the  size  of  a walnut,  and 
when  it  is  melted,  add  to  it  half  a jrint  of  cold 
water.  Stir  thi3  gradually  into  tour  table- 
spoonfuls of  fine  flour,  and  mix  with  it  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  and  a little  salt  and  pepper.  A few 
minutes  before  it  is  wanted,  add  the  well- whisked 
whites  of  the  eggs.  Half  fill  a stewpan  with 
frying  fat,  let  this  boil  till  it  is  still,  then  fry 
the  pieces  of  meat  in  it. . Drain  them  from  the 
fat,  pile  them  on  a hot  dish,  and  serve  them  with 
pickled  gherkins.  Time  to  stand  in  the  pickle, 
one  hour ; to  fry,  ten  minutes.  This  quantity 
will  suffice  for  four  persons.  Probable  cost,  8d., 
without  the  calf’s  feet. 

Calf’s  Foot  Jelly.— In  order  to  obtain 
calf’s  foot  jelly  quite  clear,  care  should  be  taken, 
first,  to  mix  the  ingredients  when  they  are  cold ; 
and  secondly,  not  to  stir  the  j clly  after  it  has 
once  boiled  and  risen  in  the  saucepan.  Take  a 
pint  and  a half  of  calf’s  foot  stock  (see  Calf  s 
Foot  Stock),  and  be  very  particular  that  it  is 
free  from  every  particle  of  fat  and  sediment. 
Put  it  into  a saucepan  with  the  strained  juice 
and  thinly-peeled  rind  of  two  large  lemons, 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  pounded  loaf  sugar, 
a glass  of  white  wine,  the  whites  and  shells  of 
four  eges  (the  whites  must  be  beaten,  but  not  to 
a froth)',  and  half  an  ounce  of  clarified  isinglass. 
Let  these  stand  for  a few  minutes ; then  put  them 
on  a slow  fire,  and  stir  them  a little  until  the 
liquid  boils  and  rises  in  the  pan;  when  this 
point  is  reached  the  jelly  should  not  be  touched 
again.  Let  it  boil  for  twenty  minutes ; the  scum 
may  be  gently  removed  as  it  rises.  Draw  the 
jelly  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  to 
settle  twenty  minutes  longer.  Wring  out  the 
j clly-bag  in  hot  water,  and  pour  the  j ellv  through 
it.  ‘if  it  is  not  perfectly  clear  (which,  however, 
it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be,  if  attention  has  been 
paid  to  tho  directions  given),  strain  it  two  or 
three  times  until  it  is.  Do  not  keep  it  in  a 
metal  mould— it  will  be  likely  to  discolour  it. 
It  should  be  kept  in  a cool  place,  and  in  summer 
will  most  likely  require  a little  ice  round  it. 
If  the  stock  be  very  strong,  the  isinglass  may- 
be dispensed  with,  but  it  is  always  safer  to  put 
a little  with  the  jelly.  When  all  the  liquid 
has  run  through  tho  bag,  an  agreeable  and 
refreshing  beverage  may  be  obtained  by  pouring 
a little  boiling  water  through  it.  Sufficient 
for  rather  more  than  a quart.  1 robablc  cost, 
without  the  sherry,  Is.  per  pint. 


CalFs  Foot  Jelly,  Apple.— Put  a pint 

of  apple  juice  into  a saucepan  with  a pint  oi 
clear  calf’s  foot  stock  (see  Calf's  Foot  Stock),  the 
rind  and  juice  of  a lemon,  a table-spoonful  ot 
sugar,  a small  glass  of  brandy,  and  the  whites 
and  pounded  shells  of  three  eggs.  Mix  these 
well  together,  and  let  them  boil  gently  tor 
fifteen  minutes.  Tako  the  jelly  from  the  fire, 
lot  it  Btand  to  settle,  and  strain  it  through  a 
jolly-bag  until  quito  clear;  then  pour  it  into  a 
mould.  If  the  stock  is  not  very  stiff,  add  a litt  o 
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isinglass.  Sufficient  for  two  and  a half  pints  of 
jelly.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pint. 

Calf’s  Foot  Jelly,  Lemon.— Mix  a 

quart  of  strong  calf’s  foot  stock,  clear  and  free 
from  fat  and  sediment,  with  a cupful  of  strained 
lemon-juice  and  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
loaf  sugar,  which  has  been  rubbed  on  tho  rind 
of  two  lemons.  Put  these  into  a saucepan  with 
the  well-beaten  whites  and  crushed  shells  of 
five  eggs.  Proceed  as  for  calf’s  foot  jelly. 
Time  to  boil,  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  per  pint.  Suffi- 
cient, one  pint  and  a half  of  jelly  for  five  or 
six  people. 

Calf’s  Foot  Jelly,  Maraschino- 

Take  one  quart  of  clear  calf’s  foot  stock.  Pro- 
ceedaccording  to  the  directions  given  for  making 
calf’s  foot  jelly,  remembering  only  to  omit  the 
sherry,  and  to  rub  the  rind  of  two  lemons  on 
the  sugar  before  it  is  added  to  the  stock. . When 
it  has  run  through  the  jelly-hag  and  is  quite 
dear,  add  two  glasses  of  maraschino  to  it,  and 
pour  a little  of  the  jelly  into  a mould;  let  it 
set,  then  fill  the  mould"  with  alternate  layers 
of  jelly,  and  either  fresh  strawberries  or  pre- 
served peaches.  Put  it  in  a cool  place,  and 
when  it  has  set,  turn  it  out  of  the  mould. 
Time  to  set,  two  hours  with  ice,  ten  _ or 
twelve  without.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pint, 
without  the  maraschino.  A pint  and  half  mould 
will  be  sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Calf’s  Foot  Jelly  of  Four  Fruits.— 

Dissolve  one  pint  of  calf’s  foot  apple  jelly  (see 
Calf’s  Foot  Apple  Jelly),  and  pour  about  a 
quarter  of  it  into  an  earthenware  mould  ; let  it 
nearly  set,  then  arrange,  as  tastefully  as  pos- 
sible, fine  fresh  bunches  of  white  and  red  cur- 
rants, strawberries,  cherries,  raspberries,  or  any 
fruit  that  can  he  had.  If  fresh  fruits  are  not 
in  season,  any  fruits  which  have  been  preserved 
whole  may  be  used  instead,  such  as  peaches, 
plums,  or  apricots.  Add  the  jelly  and  the  fruit 
gradually  before  more  is  put  in.  Set  it  in  a 
cool  place,  and  when  stiff,  it  may  he  turned  out. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pint  mould.  Time  to 
set,  twelve  hours. 

Calf’s  Foot  Jelly  of  Four  Fruits 

(another  way). — Put  two  pounds  of  fresh  fruit 
(made  up  half  of  red  currants  and  the  other 
half  of  mixed  cherries,  strawberries  and  rasp- 
berries) into  an  earthenware  jar,  cover  it 
closely,  then  place  it  in  a saucepan,  filled  three 
parts  with  cold  water ; let  it  simmer  very 
gently  over  a moderate  fire  for  half  an  hour ; 
then  pour  the  contents  into  a jelly-hag,  and 
let  the  juice  drop  from  it,  but  do  not 
squeeze  it.  Proceed  as  for  calf’s  foot  apple 
jelly,  substituting  the  juice  of  the  four  fruits 
for  apple  juice,  and  omitting  tho  brandy. 
Time  to  set,  twelve  hours.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
per  pint.  Sufficient,  a pint  and  a half  of  jelly 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Calf’s  Foot  Jelly,  Orange.— Put  a 

quart  of  strong  calf’s  feet  stock  into  a sauce- 
pan with  a pint  of  tho  strained  juice  of  oranges, 
the  juice  of  two  lemons,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  sugar,  on  which  tho  rinds  of  tho  lemons 
have  been  rubbed,  half  an  ounco  of  molted 
isinglass,  and  the  whites  and  crushed  shells 


of  five  eggs.  Proceed  as  for  calf’s  foot  jelly, 
Three  or  four  grains  of  saffron  will  . im- 
prove the  appearance  of  the  dish.  If  it  is 
preferred,  tho  mould  may  be  filled  with  alter- 
nate layers  of  jelly  and  quartered  oranges,  as 
directed  in  a previous  recipe.  Time  to  set, 
two  hours  with  ice,  ten  or  twelve  without  .it. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pint.  Sufficient,  a pint 
and  half  mould  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Calf’s  Foot  Mould. — A relishing  break- 
fast dish  may  be  made  of  the  meat  of  caff’s 
feet  after  they  have  been  boiled  for  jelly,  broth, 
stock,  &c.,  if  not  overdone.  Take  out  all  the 
bones,  and  cut  the  meat  of  one  foot  into  small 
pieces,  mixing  with  it  the  juice  and  rind  of  a 
lemon,  a small  onion  finely  minced,  and  flavour- 
ing it  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  powdered  cinnamon. 
Put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg,  stir  it  over  the  fire  for  about  ten 
minutes,  and  pour  it  into  a mould.  Probable 
cost  of  a caff’s  foot,  4d.  to  8d.  Sufficient  for  a 
small  breakfast  dish. 

Calf’s  Foot,  Roasted.— Boil  two  caff’s 
feet  for  one  horn-  and  a half,  then  take  them  out 
of  the  saucepan,  drain  the  water  from  them, 
tie  them  together,  and  fasten  them  on  a spit. 
Baste  freely  with  a little  broth,  which  has 
not  been  cleared  from  fat,  and  when  they  have 
been  before  the  fire  about  half  an  hour,  dredge 
them  with  flour,  baste  with  butter,  and  allow 
them  to  remain  until  they  are  nicely  browned. 
When  sufficiently  cooked,  place  them  on  a hot 
dish,  and  pour  round  them  a little  brown  sauce 
flavoured  with  port.  Time,  two  hours  and  a 
half.  Probable  cost,  caff’s  feet,  4d.  to  8d.  each. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Calf’s  Foot  Soup.  — Cut  two  caff’s  feet 
into  about  twelve  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a 
saucepan,  with  half  a head  of  celery,  a bunch  of 
parsley,  a small  sprig  of  thyme,  an  onion  with 
five  or  six  cloves  stuck  into  it,  and  two  quarts 
of  nicely-flavoured  stock.  Simmer  all  gently 
together,  skimming  the  liquid  carefully,  for  two 
hours.  Take  out  the  feet,  strain  the  liquor, 
return  it  to  the  saucepan,  and  thicken  it  with 
two  dessert-spoonfuls  of  finely-sifted  rice  flour. 
A few  minutes  before  the  soup  is  wanted,  add 
pepper  and  salt,  and  stir  gradually  into  it  a 
cupful  of  milk  or  cream,  mixed  with  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  and  a glass  of  white  wine.  Stir  it 
over  the  fire  for  two  or  three  minutes,  but  on 
no  account  allow  it  to  boil.  Serve,  with  the 
pieces  of  calf’s  feet,  in  the  tureen.  Probable 
cost,  7d.  per  pint,  if  made  with  milk,  and  exclu- 
sive of  the  wine.  Sufficient  for  three  pints  of 
soup. 

Calf’s  Foot,  Stewed. — Wash  and  clean 
two  caff’s  feet  very  carefully.  Cut  them  into 
pieces,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a 
pound  and  a half  of  beefsteak,  cut  in  pieces 
and  rolled  in  flour,  a head  of  celery,  and  an 
onion  stuck  with  cloves.  Cover  them  witli 
stock,  or  water  if  tho  stock  is  not  at  hand,  and 
let  them  simmer  gently  for  three  hours.  Take 
them  off  the  fire,  strain  tho  gravy,  and  skim 
off  tho  fat ; then  boil  tho  gravy  up  again  with 
a cupful  of  now  milk  and  a littlo  salt  and 
pepper.  Put  in  tho  pieces  of  moat  to  heat,  but 
do  not  allow  them  to  boil.  Serve  with  the  meat 
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in  tho  middle  of  the  dish,  and'  tho  gravy  poured 
round.  Two  feet  will  be  sufficient  for  three  or 
four  persons. 

Calf’s  Foot  Stewed  with  Herbs.— 

Wash  a calf’s  foot.  When  it  is  thoroughly 
clean,  boil  it  in  a quart  of  water  until  the  flesh 
can  be  easily  taken  from  tho  bone.  Remove 
the  bones,  and  cut  the  flesh  into  small,  evenly- 
shaped  pieces.  Put  a piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  a large  egg  into  a stowpan,  let  it  melt,  then 
put  into  it  the  pieces  of  meat,  having  previously 
salted,  peppered,  and  rolled  them  in  flour.  Let 
them  remain  in  tho  boiling  butter  until  they 
are  nicely  browned  ; put  with  them  two  small 
onions,  a dozen  mushrooms  chopped  finely, 
and  a bunch  of  savoury  herbs ; mix  the  stock  in 
by  degrees,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  for  half 
an  hour  or  so ; then  add  the  juice  of  a lemon, 
and  three  well-beaten  eggs.  Do  not  allow  the 
liquid  to  boil  again  after  the  eggs  have  been 
added.  If  the  sauce  is  not  sufficiently  thick,  a 
little  more  flour  may  be  mixed  in  before  the 
eggs  and  vinegar.  If  any  of  the  liquor  in  which 
the  meat  was  boiled  is  not  required  for  the 
sauce,  it  will  be  found  very  useful  for  gravies, 
&c. 

Calf’s  Foot  Stock,  Cheap  Substi- 
tutes for.— Ox  heels  may  be  used  instead  of 
calf’s  feet  for  stock.  They  should  be  bought 
before  they  are  boiled  at  all.  They  are  fre- 
quently offered  for  sale  when  they  are  partially 
dressed,  and  must  be  very  carefully  cleansed. 
They  may  be  bought  for  4d.  or  5d.  each,  and  as 
two  calf’s  feet  will  produce  a quart  of  stock, 
and  two  cow’s  heels  three  pints,  it  is  a decided 
saving  to  use  the  latter.  Ten  shank  bones  of 
mutton,  which  maybe  bought  in  some  parts  very 
cheap,  will  yield  as  much  jelly  as  a calf’s  foot. 

Calf’s  Foot  Stock  for  Jelly.— Take 
four  calf’s  feet  properly  dressed  and  cleansed. 
Put  a gallon  of  water  into  a saucepan  with  the 
feet,  and  let  them  boil  very  gently  but  con- 
tinuously until  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  half. 
Strain  it,  and  let  it  stand  until  stiff.  Then 
remove  every  particle  of  fat  from  it,  pouring  a 
cupful  of  boiling  water  over  it,  and  placing  a 
piece  of  blotting  paper  on  the  top  after  you 
have  taken  it  off  to  insure  its  being  quite  free 
from  grease.  Romember  to  leave  the  sediment 
behind  when  you  use  the  stock.  Time  to  boil 
the  feet,  six  or  seven  hours. 

Calf’s  Head. — It  is  better  to  order  a calf’s 
head  a day  or  two  before  wanted,  especially 
if  only  half  a one  is  roquired,  and  a half  is 
sufficient  for  a dinner  for  a small  family.  The 
heads  are  sold  by  butchers  either  skinned  or 
unskinned,  and  if  they  are  sent  home  unskinned 
great  care  must  bo  taken  to  scrape  the  hair  off 
ns  closely  as  possible.  To  do  this  the  head 
must  bo  put  into  water  which  is  just  upon  tho 
point  of  boiling,  und  remain  there  for  a fow 
minutes  after  it  does  so,  then  taken  out  and  tho 
hair  scraped  off  with  a blunt  knife,  the  head 
dividod,  and  tho  brains  and  tongue  taken  out. 
Tho  head  must  bo  most  carefully  washed. 
The  first  thing  to  do,  on  receiving  a calf’s 
head,  is  to  romovo  tho  brains,  throw  them 
into  cold  water  for  an  hour,  drain  them,  and 
boil  them  in  salt  and  water  for  a quarter  of  an 


hour,  and  put  them  on  one  side.  Put  the  head 
into  cold  water  and  wash  it  well,  clearing  the 
cavities  inside  with  tho  fingers,  lay  it  in  fresh 
cold  water,  and  leave  it  there  to  draw  out  the 
blood,  &c.  Ono  of  tho  choice  bits  of  a calf  s 
head  lies  deep  in  the  socket  of  the  eye.  It  is 
always  best  to  cook  a calf’s  head  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  while  it  should  be  thoroughly 
cooked,  it  should  not  be  overdone.  It 
ought  to  be  served  in  slices;  and  to  secure 
this  it  should  be  bound  with  a little  broad 
tape.  "When  it  is  to  be  served,  lay  it, 
cheek  upwards,  on  the  dish  as  it  comes  from 
the  water,  or  brush  it  over  with  beaten  egg, 
dust  bread-crumbs  over  it,  and  brown  it.  The 
brains  and  tongue  should  be  sent  to  table  with 
it  on  a separate  dish ; and  a dish  of  ham  ot 
bacon  is  considered  by  many  persons  an  im- 
provement. Calf’s  head  is  usually  garnished 
with  sliced  lemon.  Probable  cost,  5s.  to  9s. 

Calf’s  Head  (a  la  Poulette). — Take  a 
dozen  good-sized  mushrooms,  cut  off  the 
end  of  the  stalks,  and  rub  the  tops  with  a 
piece  of  flannel  dipped  in  salt.  Put  a piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  a large  egg  into  a stewpan, 
let  it  melt,  and  put  in  the  mushrooms.  Shako 
them  over  a hot  fire  for  a few  minutes,  turn 
them  into  a basin,  and  keep  them  covered  until 
they  are  wanted  for  use.  Cut  the  remains  of  a 
cold  calf’s  head  into  nicely-shaped  slices,  and 
lay  them  on  one  side.  Put  a piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg  into  a saucepan,  let  it  melt,  mix 
with  it  very  smoothly  a dessert-spoonful  of 
flour.  Stir  it  until  it  is  lightly  browned  ; add 
to  it  very  gradually,  stirring  all  the  time,  a 
large  breakfast-cupful  of  boiling  stock,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  cayenne.  Let  this  boil  up, 
add  the  mushrooms,  and  boil  the  sauce  gently 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Put  in  the  meat, 
and  let  it  simmer  till  quite  hot ; draw  the  sauce- 
pan to  the  side  of  the  fire,  let  it  cool  for  two 
minutes,  when  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs 
may  be  mixed  with  it.  Stir  the  preparation  over 
the  fire  till  it  thickens,  but  on  no  account  allow 
it  to  boil,  and  at  the  last  squeeze  in  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon.  Serve  on  a hot  dish.  Time,  half 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  without  the  cold  meat, 
Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  four-  or  five  persons. 

Calf’s  Head  (a  la  Maitre  d’ Hotel) .—Take 
the  remains  of  a cold  calf’s  head,  and  cut  it 
into  neat  slices,  leaving  out  the  bones,  &c.  Make 
some  Maitre  d’Hotol  sauce,  consisting  of  half 
i pint  of  good  melted  butter,  mixed  with  two 
dessert -spoonfuls  of  parsley  boiled  and  chopped, 
the  juice  of  a small  lemon,  and  a little  salt  and 
pepper.  Lot  this  boil,  then  put  in  the  pieces 
of  calf’s  head,  let  them  become  quite  heated, 
without  boiling,  and  serve  on  a hot  dish,  gar- 
nished with  sippets  of  toast. 

Calf’s  Head  (&  la  Poulette). —As  before, 
take  the  remains  of  a cold  calf’s  head,  and  cut 
it  into  neat  slices,  leaving  out  tho  bones,  &e. 
Make  a sauce,  as  follows : Melt  an  ounce  of 
buttor  in  a small  saucepan,  and  mix  smoothly 
with  it  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour,  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  stock  or  water,  and  a little  salt  and 
cayenno.  Stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire  till  it 
boils,  (lruw  tho  saucepan  from  the  fire  for  a 
couple  of  minutes,  and  add,  very  gradually, 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  mixed  with  a cupful  of 
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cream  or  milk.  Stir  the  mixture  over  tho  fire 
for  a minute  or  two,  but  on  no  account  allow  it 
to  boil ; add  a dessert-spoonful  of  lemon-juice, 
some  chopped  parsley,  and  five  or  six  small 
mushrooms.  Make  the  meat  hot  in  tho  sauce 
and  servo.  Probable  cost  of  sauce,  Is.  Suffi- 
cient for  half  a pint  of  sauce. 

Calf’s  Head  (a  la  Saintc  Menehould).— 
Take  the  remains  of  a calf's  head  boiled  in  the 
usual  way.  Cut  them  into  slices,  and  pour  over 
these  a sauce  prepared  as  follows :— Dissolve  an 
ounce  of  butter  over  the  fire,  and  mix  smoothly 
with  it  half  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour ; add  a 
little  salt  and  pepper,  and  either  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  water,  or  as  much  nicely -flavoured  stock 
as  will  make  the  sauce  as  thick  as  cream.  Sim- 
mer this  sauce  over  the  fire  for  a few  minutes. 
Draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side,  let  its  contents 
cool  for  half  a minute,  and  stir  into  these  the 
well-beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Cover  the 
calf’s  head  with  the  sauce  and  a thick  layer 
of  bread-crumbs.  Pour  over  these  a little  clari- 
fied butter,  and  more  bread-crumbs.  Place  the 
dish  in  a Dutch  oven,  brown  the  surface 
before  the  fire,  and  serve  with  sauce  piquante. 
Time  to  make  the  sauce  half  an  hour.  Suffi- 
cient for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Calf’S  Head  (a  la  Tortue).—1 This  dish, 
which  is  elaborate  and  apparently  difficult,  will 
not  be  found  to  be  beyond  tho  power  of  any  one 
who  can  please  the  eye  as  well  as  the  palate, 
and,  after  having  flavoured  a dish  judiciously, 
can  arrange  it  elegantly.  Procure  a large  calf  s 
head,  properly  prepared.  Scald  it  with  the 
skin  on.  Remove  the  brains,  which  must  be 
boiled,  chopped,  and  made  into  cakes,  with 
bread-crumbs,  chopped  parsley,  pepper,  salt, 
and  egg.  They  can  then  be  put  on  one  side 
and  fried  in  a little  hot  butter  just  before  they 
are  wanted.  Boil  the  head  in  the  usual  way 
{ see  Calf’s  Head,  Boiled)  till  it  is  sufficiently 
tender  to  allow  the  bones  to  be  taken  away 
without  altering  tho  shapo  of  the  head.  Do  not 
take  away  the  tongue,  as  it  will  help  to  preserve 
the  form.  Take  a large  stewpan,  melt  three 
ounces  of  butter  in  it,  and  when  it  is  brown, 
mix  smoothly  with  it  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
rice  flour.  Add  just  enough  of  the  liquor  in 
which  the  head  was  boiled  to  cover  the  meat, 
but  before  putting  the  head  in,  season  the  sauce 
with  salt,  cayenne,  nutmeg,  four  large  tomatoes 
stewed,  and  two  glasses  of  sherry.  Let  it  boil  up, 
then  put  in  tho  calf’s  head,  and  when  this  is  hot 
it  is  ready  to  serve.  Now  comes  tho  arrangement 
of  the  dish,  and  for  this  no  clear  directions  can 
be  given ; it  must  bo  left  to  the  taste  of  the 
cook,  and  depend  greatly  on  tho  materials 
at  command.  The  brain  cakes,  of  course, 
must  be  used,  and  they  may  be  heated  in 
the  sauce,  as  also  may  button  mushrooms, 
forcemeat  balls,  tho  yolks  of  eggs  boiled  hard, 
sliced  truffles,  cock’s-combs,  real  or  artificial. 
On  and  about  tho  head  may  bo  placed  fried 
eggs,  crayfish,  prawns,  gherkins,  cut  into  balls 
and  soaked  in  cold  water  a little  before  they 
are  wanted.  The  ears  may  bo  scored  and 
curled,  and  little  stars  or  diamonds  of  puff  paste 
fried  in  buttor  may  bo  dotted  about  tho  dish. 
The  truffles,  prawns,  &c.,  may  bo  fastenod  on 
with  silver  skewers.  It  is  generally  found 
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better  to  boil  and  bone  this  dish  the  day  before 
it  is  wantod.  Time  to  stew  in  the  gravy, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  ten  or 
twelve  persons. 

Calf’s  Head  (a  la  Tortue),  another  way.— 
The  remains  of  a cold  calf’s  head  may  be  cut  into 
small  squares,  warmed  in  a little  good  gravy,  and 
ornamented  in  tho  same  way  as  the  last  dish. 
Make  the  sauce  rather  thick,  put  the  meat  in 
the  middle  of  the  dish,  and  garnish  as  prettily 
as  possible  with  forcemeat  balls,  the  yolks  of 
hard  boiled  eggs,  and  the  whites  cut  into  rings, 
gherkins,  olives,  and  stewed  mushrooms.  Time 
to  simmer  the  meat  in  the  gravy,  a quarter  of 
an  hour. 

Calf’s  Head,  Baked.— Take  half  a calf’s 
head.  Prepare  it  as  if  for  boiling,  removing 
the  brains  and  tongue.  Let  it  simmer  gently 
for  half  an  hour,  then  take  it  out  of  the  water, 
drain  it,  and  fold  it  in  a cloth  to  dry.  Prepare 

abreakfast-cupfulof  finely-gratedbread-crumbs, 

mix  with  them  two  salt-spoonfuls  of  salt,  half 
a salt-spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper,  two  dessert- 
spoonfuls of  finely-shred  sage,  and  the  same  of 
parsley.  Brush  the  head  over  with  beaben  egg, 
and  strew  the  bread-crumbs,  &c.,  over  it ; let  it 
get  dry,  then  repeat,  the  second  time  pouring 
hot  butter  over  instead  of  brushing  with  egg. 
Pill  the  hollows  of  the  eyes  with  crumbs.  Bake 
the  head  in  a good  oven,  basting  it  frequently 
with  a cupful  of  sauce  mixed  with  a dessert- 
spoonful of  vinegar.  The  tongue  and  brains 
must  be  boiled  separately,  and  cut  into  pieces, 
and  a little  time  before  the  head  is  sufficiently 
baked,  must  be  strewed  with  the  crumbs  and 
put  into  the  oven  to  brown.  Serve  in  a hot 
dish,  with  a little  gravy  round  the  meat,  and 
oyster  sauce  in  a tureen.  Time  to  bake, 
two  hours.  Sufficient,  half  a head  for  four 
persons. 

Calf’s  Head,  Baked  (another  way).— 
Boil  half  a calf’s  head  in  the  usual  way  until 
tender ; then  drain  it,  pour  a little  hot  butter 
over  it,  and  strew  over  it  rather  thickly  some 
grated  Parmesan  cheese,  and  put  it  in  a good 
oven  until  it  is  nicely  browned,  which  will  be 
in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Sufficient 
for  four  persons. 

Calf’s  Head,  Boiled  (with  or  without 
the  Skin). — Thoroughly  cleanse  a calf’s  head, 
remove  the  brains,  and  put  it  into  boiling  water 
for  ten  minutes,  to  blanch  it.  Take  it  out,  and 
lay  it  in  a deep  saucepan  with  sufficient  water 
to  cover  it ; let  it  boil  up,  remove  the  scum  very 
carefully  as  it  rises,  draw  the  pan  to  tho  side  of 
the  fire,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently  until 
ready.  Wash  tho  brains  in  two  or  three  waters, 
remove  the  skin  and  the  fibres  which  hang  about 
them,  and  let  them  soak  for  an  hour  in  cold  salt 
and  water ; pour  that  away,  and  put  them  into 
a saucepan  with  some  fresh  water  to  which 
a table-spoonful  of  vinegar  has  been  added. 
Take  tho  scum  off  as  it  rises,  and  boil  them  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  Chop  them  rather  coarsely, 
and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a cupful  of 
good  melted  buttor,  a tablo-spoonful  of  sago 
leaves  chopped  small,  tho  same  of  scalded  and 
flnoly-mincod  parsley,  a little  salt  and  popper, 
and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Take  out  tho 
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tongue,  skin  it,  trim  it  about  the  roots,  and  lay 
it  in  tho  middlo  of  a hot  dish  with  the  brain 
sauce  round  it ; keep  it  hot.  The  appearance 
of  the  calf’s  head  will  be  improved  it  after  it  is 
taken  up  it  is  brushed- over  with  egg,  covered 
with  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  and  browned. 
Slices  of  cut  lemon  are  usually  placed  round 
tho  dish.  A little  boiled  bacon  or  pickled  pork 
is  sent  to  table  with  it,  as  well  as  cither  parsley 
and  butter,  tomato  or  mushroom  sauce,  in  a 
tureen.  Time  to  boil,  with  tho  skin  on,  two 
and  a half  or  three  hours,  according  to  the 
size ; without,  ono  and  a half  or  two  hours. 
Sufficient  for  seven  or  eight  persons.  The 
liquor  in  which  it  is  boiled  should  be  carefully 
preserved ; for  though  a calf’s  head  is  insipid  if 
eaten  cold,  it  is  excellent  warmed,  and  for  this 
the  liquor  would  be  needed. 

Calf’s  Head  Brawn.  — Take  half  a 
largo  calf’s  head  with  the  skin  on.  Wash  it 
well,  take  out  the  brains  and  the  soft  bone,  and 
lay  it  in  a pickle  made  of  one  pound  of  salt,  a 
quarter  of  a pound-  of  bay  salt,  half  a pound  of 
moist  sugar,  and  one  'ounce  of  saltpetre,  boiled 
in  three  quarts  of  w'ater  for  twenty  minutes, 
skimmed,  and  put  aside  until  cold,  hot  it 
stand  in  this  for  eight  days,  turning  it  every 
day.  Take  it  out,  wash  it  well,  and  boil  it 
"ently  until  tender.  Remove  the  bones,  and 
put  the  meat  while  hot  into  a brawn-tm, 
flavouring  it  with  salt,  pepper,  pounded  mace, 
and  a little  cayenne.  Put  a heavy  weight  on 
it,  and  let  it  stand  until  firm.  Turn  it  out  and 
garnish  with  parsley.  Time,  three  or  lour 
hours.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 


Calf’s  Head  Cheese.— Take  the  re- 
mains of  a cold  calf’s  head,  remove  the  bones, 
and  chop  all  the  meat— lean,  fat,  skin,  and 
tongue— -into  small  pieces.  Put  these  into  a 
stewpan  with  a little  salt  and  pepper,  the  rmd 
half  a fresh  lemon,  a little  powdered  cin- 
namon, and  all  the  brain-sauce  that  is  left. 
Cover  the  whole  barely  with  some  of  the  liquor 
in  which  the  head  was  boiled,  and  simmer  it 
gently,  stirring  it  every  now  and  then,  for  twenty 
minutes.  Remove  the  rind,  and  put  the  rest 
into  a mould  which  has  been  soaked  in  cold 
water ; put  a plate  and  weight  over  it,  and  when 
it  is  cold,  turn  out.  _ It  will  make  a nice 
breakfast  or  supper  dish,  or  can  be  used  for 
sandwiches.  Probable  cost,  2d.,  without  the 
cold  meat,  &c.  Sufficient,  a small  mould  for  a 
breakfast  dish. 

Calf’s  Head,  Collared  (to  serve  cold). 

Take  a calf’s  head,  properly  prepared,  re- 
move tho  brains,  and  put  it  into  boiling  water 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  blanch  it ; wash  it 
thoroughly,  put  it  into  cold  water,  and  boil  it 
until  tho  bones  can  be  removed  Lone  and 
lay  it  fiat  on  tho  table,  and  sprinkle  over  it,  in 
alternate  layers,  six  table-spoonfuls  of  chopped 
parsley,  some  ground  pepper,  salt,  and  grated 
nutmeg,  pink  ham  cut  into  slices,  and  the 
volks  of  six  eggs  boiled  hard,  sliced,  and  dotted 
£ and  them  Roll  the  head  as  tightly  as 
possible,  tic  it  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  gontly  for 
four  hours.  Take  it  out,  drain,  and  put  it 
under  a weight,  and  do  not  remove  tho  cloth 
and  bandages  until  it  is  cold. 


Calf’s  Head,  Collared  (to  servo  hot). 
—Take  a calf’s  head,  properly  prepared,  blanch 
and  boil  it  until  it  is  sufficiently  tender  to 
1 removo  tho  bones.  When  they  are  taken  out, 

: lay  tho  head  on  the  table,  and  spread  on  it  a 
forcemeat  made  of  the  brain,  the  tongue,  and 
i some  of  tlio  meat  cut  from  where  it  is  thickest, 

I mixed  with  a table-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley, 
a tea-spoonful  of  thyme,  a tea-spoonful  of  mui- 
j joram,  the  pounded  yolks  of  three  eggs  boiled 
hard,  two  spoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  a little  salt, 
pepper,  and  nutmeg.  Roll  the  ho;ul  as  tightly 
as  possible,  and  tie  it  in  a cloth,  binding  it  with 
tape.  Put  it  into  a saucepan  with  sufficient 
stock  to  cover  it,  and  add  a carrot,  a parsnip, 
two  or  three  onions,  some  slices  of  lemon,  a 
little  thyme,  four  bay -leaves,  and  salt  and 
pepper.  Let  it  boil  gently  for  three  hours, 
then  take  it  out  of  the  cloth,  and  pour  round, 
it  a sauce  made  of  a pint  of  the  liquid  in  which 
it  was  boiled,  mixed  with  a table-spooniul  of 
chopped  mushrooms,  a table-spooniul  of  chopped 
gherkins,  and  a little  lemon-juice.  Sufficient 
for  seven  or  eight  persons. 

Calf’s  Head  Collops.  — Cut  a cold 
calf’s  head  into  small  neat  slices  about  the 
third  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Strew  over  these 
a large  dessert-spoonful  of  minced  parsley  and 
a little  salt  and  cayenne.  Make  some  good, 
thick  batter,  dip  each  piece  of  meat  into  it,  and 
fry  it  in  boiling  butter  or  oil  until  nicel\ 
browned.  Serve  the  collops  very  bot,  piled 
high  in  a dish,  and  accompanied  with  lemon- 
juice  and  cayenne.  Time  to  fry,  ten  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  6d.,  without  the  cold  meat. 
Sufficient,  allow  two  or  three  collops  for  each 
person. 


Calf’s  Head,  Curried.— Cut  up  the 

remains  of  a calf’s  head  into  pieces  about  an 
inch  square,  and  lay  them  on  one  side,  i ut  a 
piece  of  butter  about  the  size  of  a large  egg 
into  a saucepan ; let  it  melt,  then  slice  into  it 
two  large  onions,  and  fry  them  until  lightly 
browned  on  both  sides  ; take  them  out,  and  stir 
a dessert-spoonful  of  curry  powder  gradually 
and  smoothly  into  the  butter,  and  afterwards  a 
small  cupful  of  good  stock.  W hen  the  sauce  is 
quite  smooth,  add  the  cold  calf  s head  and 
onions ; let  the  mixture  boil  ten  minutes,  and 
just  at  tho  last  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  halt  a 
lemon.  Put  it  into  tho  centre  oi  a dish,  with 
a border  of  rice  round  it,  boiled  as  for  other 
curries.  If  necessary,  a little  more  stock 
may  bo  added,  but  curries  should  not  be 
watery.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold 
meat,  6d.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Calf’s  Head,  Dappled— Boil  a-  calf’s 
head  until  the  bones  come  out  easily,  take 
them  out,  and  lay  the  flesh  on  a dish,  with 
another  dish  over  it,  and  a weight  on  that,  so 
that  the  head  may  bo  oval  and  flat.  A\  hen  cold, 
divide  it  into  halves.  Brush  it  over  with  well- 
beaten  eggs,  and  over  one  haK  staew  finel}  - 
gratod  bread-crumbs  mixed  with  salt 
cayenne,  and  over  the  other,  hne  c 

bread-crumbs  with  an  equal  quantity  ot  i * 
chopped  parsley  and  sage.  Bake  it  in  » g 
oven  until  it  is  lightly  browned,  basting  it  fre- 
quently-with  a littlo  stock.  Serve  it  on  i. 
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dish,  and  send  it  to  table  with  two  tureens 
of  sauce— one  of  parsley  and  butter;  and  the 
other  mado  of  half  a pint  of  good  gravy 
mixed  with  the  brains  boiled  and  chopped 
small,  a flavouring  of  salt  and  cayenne  and  a 
squeeze  of  lemon-juice.  Time  to  bake,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 

Calf’s  Head,  Fricasseed— Cut  the  re- 
mains of  a cold  calf’s  head  mto  slices  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  lay  them  aside 
until  wanted.  Put  a pint  and  a half  of  the 
liquid  in  which  the  head  was  boiled  mto  a 
saucepan  with  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a 
salt-spoonful  of  pepper,  a bunch  of  savoury 
herbs,  and  an  onion  stuck  with  four  cloves. 
Let  these  simmer  gently  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour;  then  strain  the  liquid, _ and  porn-  it 
into  a jar  until  wanted.  Put  a piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  a large  egg  into  a saucepan ; let  it 
melt,  then  mix  with  it  very  smoothly  a table- 
spoonful of  flour,  and  afterwards,  very  gra- 
dually, the  strained  liquid.  Put  the  meat  in, 
let  it  boil,  draw  it  from  the  fire  for  a minute 
or  two,  and  mix  with  it  tho  beaten  yolks  of 
two  eggs.  Stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  thickens, 
but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil.  Before  serving, 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Time, 
one  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  exclusive 
of  the  cold  calf’s  head,  6d.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 


Calf’s  Head,  Fried.— Cut  the  remains 
of  a cold  calf’s  head  into  pieces  about  an  inch 
and  a half  wide.  Lay  them  for  three  horns  in 
a pickle  made  of  two  table-spoonfuls  of  lemon- 
juice,  the  same  of  white  wine,  salt,  pepper,  and 
powdered  cinnamon.  Take  them  out,  drain 
them,  and  clip  each  piece  into  a batter.  Fry 
them  in  boiling  fat  till  they  are  a bright  brown, 
and  pile  them  in  a pyramid  on  a hot  dish. 
Time,  ten  minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost,  6d. 
or  8d.,  without  the  wine. 


Calf’s  Head,  Hashed— Cut  the  remains 
of  a cold  calf’s  head  into  nice  slices  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  three  or  f our  inches 
long,  and  set  them  aside  until  wanted.  Take 
the  remains  of  the  brains  and  beat  them  up 
with  a dessert-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  a 
salt-spoonful  of  finely-shred  lemon-rind,  and  a 
little  salt  and  pepper.  Make  this  into  cakes, 
and  fry  them  in  hot  fat  till  they  are  nicely 
browned.  Put  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
large  egg  into  a saucepan;  melt  it,  then  mix 
with  it  very  smoothly  a table-spoonful  of  flour, 
half  a pint  of  well-flavoured  stock,  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  and  cayenne,  and  the  liquor  from 
a score  of  oysters,  or,  what  will  bo  very  good, 
though  not  as  good,  a table-spoonful  of  tho 
liquor  from  a tin  of  oysters ; let  this  boil  up, 
add  the  pieces  of  head,  a table-spoonful  of 
mushroom  ketchup,  and  a score  of  oysters,  fresh 
or  tinned.  Let  all  simmer  until  quite  hot,  but 
the  preparation  must  not  boil  again.  Servo  the 
meat  in  the  middle.  Pour  tho  gravy  over,  and 
arrange,  alternately,  fried  bacon  and  tho  brain 
cakes  round  it.  Time  altogether,  half  an  horn’. 
Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  tho  meat,  with  fresh 
oysters,  2s.  6d. ; with  tinned  oysters,  Is.  4d. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 


Calf’s  Head  Hashed  (another  way) .- 
Cut  tho  remains  of  a cold  calf’s  head  into  neat 
slices  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and. 
three  or  four  inches  square.  Put  two  ounces  of 
butter  into  a saucepan ; lot  it  melt,  then  fry 
two  large  onions  in  it  cut  into  dice,  and  when 
they  are  lightly  browned  take  them  out,  and 
mix  very  smoothly  with  the  butter,  one  table- 
spoonful of  flour,  and  a cupful  of  the  liquor  in 
which  the  head  was  boiled.  Add  the  onion  and 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  pickled  gherkins,  chopped 
small,  then  the  pieces  of  cold  calf’s  head.  Let 
all  simmer  gently  for  two  or  three  minutes ; 
serve  as  hot  as  possible.  A glass  of  sherry  is  an 
improvement.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
cold  meat,  6d.  Sufficient  for  four-  or  five 
persons. 

Calf’s  Head,  Hashed  (another  way).— 
Cut  the  remains  of  a cold  calf’s  head  into  neat 
slices,  dip  them  in  egg  and  grated  bread-crumbs, 
and  put  them  aside  until  they  are  wanted.  Place 
the  bones,  gristle,  and  trimmings  into  a saucepan 
with  two  pints  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  head 
was  boiled,  and  put  with  them  an  onion  stuck 
with  four  cloves,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,^  and 
the  thinly-peeled  rind  of  half  a lemon,  with  a 
little  salt  and  cayenne.  Let  these  simmer  gently 
until  reduced  to  half ; then  strain  the  gravy, 
and  mix  it  with  any  of  the  sauce  or  brains  that 
may  be  left,  and  if  these  are  not  sufficient  to 
thicken  it,  add  a little  rice  flour.  The  addition 
of  a little  white  wine  is  an  improvement.  Let 
these  simmer  gently  together  for  ten  minutes. 
Fry  the  pieces  of  meat  which  are  already  pre- 
pared, place  them  in  the  middle  of  the  dish, 
and  pom  the  gravy  round  them.  The  egg  and 
bread-crumbs  may  be  omitted,  and  the  pieces  of 
meat  put  in  the  sauce  to  warm,  and  little  pieces 
of  bacon  warmed  with  it.  Time,  one  hour  to 
simmer  the  bones  and  gravy;  ten  minutes  to 
boil  all  together.  Probable  cost,  3d.,  exclusive 
of  the  cold  meat.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Calf’s  Head,  Mock  Turtle  Soup  of. 

— Take  half  a calf’s  head  with  the  skin  on, 
remove  the  brains,  wash  it  in  two  or  threo 
waters,  and  boil  it  gently  for  an  hour  and  a half. 
Take  off  the  skin,  cut  it  and  the  flesh  into 
pieces  about  an  inch  and  a half  square,  and 
throw  them  into  cold  water.  Drain,  and.  put 
them  into  a saucepan,  cover  with  stock,  and 
let  them  simmer  gently  for  another  hour  and 
a half.  Put  three  quarts  of  nicely-flavoured 
stock  into  a separate  stewpan,  and  with  it  a 
tea-spoonful  of  minced  thyme,  a tea-spoonful 
of  marjoram,  four  bay-leaves,  three  dessert- 
spoonfuls of  chopped  parsley,  half  an  ounce  of 
whole  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  salt,  three 
onions  with  four  cloves  stuck  in  them,  half  a 
head  of  celery,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  mush- 
room ketchup.  Let  these  simmer  slowly  for 
two  hours.  Strain  the  liquor,  thicken  it  with 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  mixed  with  a 
little  cold  water,  and  added  gradually,  then 
pour  it  into  tho  samo  saucepan  as  the  meat,  add 
half  a pint  of  sherry,  eight  or  nine  forcemeat 
balls  (one  for  each  person),  the  hard-boiled 
yolks  of  live  eggs,  and  tho  juice  of  a lemon. 
Let  all  simmer  for  a few  minutes,  and  serve. 
Tho  forcemeat  balls  should  be  mado  by  mixing 
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well  togethor  the  bruins,  a breald'ast-cupful  of 
finely-gratod  bread-crumbs,  a little  salt,  pepper, 
nutmog,  and  parsley,  three  ounces  of  butter, 
and  two  eggs.  Form  them  into  balls  about  the 
size  of  a nutmeg,  fry  them  in  boiling  oil  or 
dripping,  and  drain  them  from  the  fat  before 
they  are  added  to  the  soup.  Time,  four 
hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  per  quart,  with- 
out the  wine.  Sufficient  for  ten  or  twelve 
persons.  (Sec  also  Turtle  Soup,  Mock.) 

Calf’s  Head  Mould. — Cut  tho  remains 
of  a cold  calf's  head  into  neat  slices.  Make 
some  clear  savoury  jelly  with  gelatine  (see  Aspic 
Jelly,  Economical).  Put  a little  of  the  jelly  at 
the  bottom  of  a plain  mould  which  has  been 
soaked  in  cold  water.  Lot  it  set  a little,  then 
arrange  the  pieces  of  meat  in  the  mould,  making 
them  look  as  nice  as  possible  with  a little 
parsley,  pieces  of  ham  or  tongue,  rings  of  hard- 
boiled  egg.  Leave  space  between  the  pieces  of 
meat  for  the  jelly  to  run  through.  Nearly  fill 
the  mould  with  the  meat,  pour  the  jelly  over  it, 
and  put  it  in  a cool  place  till  stiff  enough  to 
turn  out.  Time,  twelve  hours  to  set.  Suffi- 
cient for  a breakfast  dish.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
for  a moderate-sized  mould,  exclusive  of  the 
meat. 

Calf’s  Head  Pie. — An  excellent  pie  may 
be  made  of  calf’s  head.  Take  one  properly 
prepared,  and  boil  it  until  the  bones  can  be 
taken  out.  Line  the  edge  of  a large  pie-dish 
with  a good,  light  crust,  put  in  the  pieces  of 
meat,  the  tongue  at  the  top,  season  it  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  a little  nutmeg,  pour  over  it  a 
cupful  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  head  was 
boiled,  cover  it  with  a thick  crust,  and  bake  in 
a good  oven  until  nicely  browned.  While  it  is 
baking  put  the  bones  of  the  head  into  a sauce- 
pan, with  a quart  of  the  liquor,  a tea-spoonful 
of  powdered  mace,  an  onion  chopped  small,  and 
half  a salt-spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper.  Let  it 
simmer  gently  until  it  is  reduced  to  half,  then 
strain  it,  and  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  mush- 
room ketchup  and  a glass  of  port.  Mix  the 
brains  with  three  or  four  sage-leaves,  chopped 
small,  a little  nutmeg  grated,  and  an  egg. 
Make  them  up  into  little  cakes,  and  fry  them 
in  hot  frying  fat  until  they  are  nicely  browned. 
Put  them  in  the  oven  to  keep  warm,  with  a 
sheet  of  blotting  paper  under  them  to  drain 
off  the  fat.  Have  ready  also  four  or  five  hard- 
boiled  eggs.  When  the  pie  is  sufficiently 
cooked,  take  off  the  crust,  and  lay  the  brain 
cakos  and  the  eggs,  cut  into  rings,  on  the  top  ; 
pour  the  boiling  gravy  over  all,  and  fasten  the 
crust  on  again  with  the  white  of  an  egg  before 
sending  the  dish  to  table.  Time  to  bake, 
an  hour  and  a half  or  more.  Sufficient  for 
eight  or  nine  persons.  Probable  cost,  from  6s. 
to  1 Is. 

Calf’s  Head  Ragout.—  Boila  calf’s  head, 
and  while  the  flesh  is  still  firm,  take  it  up,  cut 
it  into  niec  slices,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
as  large  as  possible.  Dust  theso  on  both 
sidos  with  flour,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg. 
Have  a saucepan  ready,  melt  two  ounces  of 
butter  in  it,  and  fry  the  pieces  of  meat,  and  as 
each  piece  is  lightly  browned,  put  it  into  a 
stewpan.  When  all  tho  pieces  are  Mod,  mix  a 


table-spoonful  of  flour  very  smoothly  with  the 
buttor  left  in  tho  pan,  and  add  gradually  to  this  a 
breakfast-cupful  of  tho  liquid  in  which  the  head 
was  first  boiled,  and  a wine-glassful  of  sherry 
or  Madeira.  Season  tho  liqour  with  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon,  and  a little  cayenne.  When  this 
sauco  is  quite  smooth,  pour-  it  over  the  meat,  and 
lot  all  simmer  together  for  about  ten  minutes. 
Arrango  the  meat  nicely  on  a hot  dish,  and 
pour  the  sauce  round  it.  Garnish  either  with 
brain  cakos  or  toasted  sippets.  Time,  to  boil 
calf’s  head,  one  hour  and  a half.  Sufficient  for 
eight  or  nine  persons. 

Calf’s  Head  Ragout  (another  way).— 
Wash  half  a calf’s  head  thoroughly,  and  boil  it 
for  about  three  hours.  Take  it  up,  drain  it,  and 
score  tho  outside  skin  in  diamonds.  Brush  it 
over  with  well-beaten  egg,  and  strew  over  that  a 
cupful  of  finely -grated  bread-crumbs,  a table- 
spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  a tea-spoonful  of 
powdered  thyme,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and 
half  a salt-spoonful  of  cayenne.  Put  it  in  a 
hot  oven,  or  place  it  before  the  fire  to  brown, 
and,  before  sending  it  to  table,  squeeze  over  it 
the  juice  of  a large  lemon,  and  cover 
completely  with  melted  butter.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Calf’s  Head,  Roasted.— Wash  a calf’s 
head,  remove  the  brains  and  the  tongue,  and 
simmer  it  gently  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Take  it  out  of  the  saucepan,  and  fill  it  with 
good  veal  forcemeat.  Sew  it  up,  or  fasten  it 
securely  with  skewers,  bind  it  with  tape,  and 
put  it  down  to  roast.  Baste  it  constantly,  serve 
good  gravy  with  it,  and,  before  sending  it  to 
table,  squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon  over  it. 
Boil  the  tongue  and  brains,  and  serve  them  on 
a separate  dish,  with  a few  rashers  of  bacon 
round  them.  Time  to  roast,  two  hours.  Suffi- 
cient for  eight  or  nine  persons. 

Calf’s  Head  Soup.— Take  half  a calf’s 
head,  properly  prepared,  and  as  fresh  as  it  can 
be  got.  Wash  well,  and  soak  it  in  cold  water 
for  a couple  of  hours.  Take  it  out,  drain  it, 
and  put  it  in  a saucepan  with  three  quarts  of 
cold  water,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  three 
houi'S,  when  it  may  be  taken  out,  and  set  on 
one  side  until  wanted.  Put  two  leeks,  two 
carrots,  two  turnips,  all  peeled  and  sliced,  two 
onions  with  four  cloves  stuck  in  them,  a bunch 
of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  half  a dozen 
peppercorns,  and  a little  salt  into  the  liquor. 
Let  these  stew  gently  for  another  hour,  and  keep 
skimming  all  the  time.  Strain  the  soup,  and 
romove  the  fat,  which  must  be  put  into  a frying- 
pan,  melted,  and  two  large  onions  sliced  into  it. 
Let  these  brown,  add  a little  of  tho  liquor,  and 
mix  with  them,  gradually  and  very  smoothly, 
three  "table-spoonfuls  of  rice  flour,  and  a salt- 
spoonful  of  tho  essence  of  anchovies.  Add  the 
rest  of  the  liquor,  little  by  little,  and  the  calf's 
head  cut  into  pioces  about  an  inch  and  a half 
square,  and  lot  all  boil  together  for  five  or  six 
minutes.  Servo  with  toasted  sippets.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  8d.  per  quart.  Sufficient  for  seven  or 
eight  persons. 

Calf’s  Head,  To  Carve.— Commence  by 
making  long  slices  from  ond  to  end  of  the 
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cheek,  cutting  quite  through  to  the  hone, 
according  to  the  dotted  lines  from  a to  b. 
With  each  of  these  slices  serve  a cut  of  what 


is  called  the  throat  sweetbread,  which  lies  at 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  neck  end.  Cut  also  slices 
from  c to  d ; they  are  gelatinous  and  delicate, 
and  serve  small  pieces  with  the  meat.  A little 
of  the  tongue  and  a spoonful  of  the  brains  are 
usually  placed  on  each  plate.  The  tongue  is 
served  on  a separate  plate,  surrounded  by  the 
brains,  and  is  cut  across  in  rather  thin  slices. 
Some  persons  prefer  the  eye.  It  is  removed  by 
a circular  cut  marked  by  dotted  lines  at  e. 
First  put  the  knife  in  slanting  at  f,  inserting 
the  point  at  the  part  of  the  dotted  line,  and 
driving  it  into  the  centre  under  the  eye  ; then 
turn  the  hand  round,  keeping  the  circle  of  the 
dotted  line  with  the  blade  of  the  knife,  the 
point  still  in  the  centre.  The  eye  will  come 
out  entire,  cone-shaped  at  the  under  part,  when 
the  circle  is  completed  by  the  knife.  The  lower 
jaw  must  next  be  removed,  beginning  at  g ; 
and  to  do  this  properly  the  dish  must  be 
turned.  The  palate  is  also  considered  a dainty, 
and  a little  of  it  should  always  be  offered  to 
each  guest. 

Calf’s  Head  with  Mushrooms.— 

Take  half  a caff’s  head  with  the  skin  on,  wash 
it  in  two  or  three  waters,  and  boil  it  about  an 
hour,  or  until  the  bones  can  be  removed  with- 
out very  much  difficulty.  Remove  the  bones, 
replace  the  brain,  and  put  the  head  into  a stew- 
pan  with  the  skin  downwards,  and  just  cover 
it  with  good  brown  gravy,  season  it  with  salt 
and  cayenne,  and  let  it  simmer  for  half  an 
hour.  Rub  two  dozen  button  mushrooms 
with  a flannel  and  a little  salt,  cut  the  ends  off 
the  stalks,  which  must  be  separated  from  the 
mushrooms,  and  then  put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  a little  hot  butter,  and  boil  them  in  it  for 
five  minutes,  taking  care  that  they  do  not  stick 
to  the  pan.  Drain  them,  and  put  them  into 
the  gravy,  which  may  bo  thickened  with  a little 
ground  rice,  and  stew  all  together  for  another 
hour.  Serve  with  veal  forcemeat  balls,  and  a 
few  rashers  of  fried  bacon.  Time,  two  and  a 
half  hours.  Probable  cost,  5s.  Gd.  Sufficient 
for  six  persons. 

Calf’s  Head,  with  Oysters.— Boil  half 
a caff  s head  in  the  usual  way,  romovo  the 


brains,  and  only  just  cover  it  with  water,  fla- 
vouring it  with  two  onions  stuck  with  five  or 
six  cloves,  two  bay-leaves,  a bunch  of  parsley, 
a sprig  of  marjoram  and  thyme,  and  a little 
salt  and  cayenne.  When'  the  head  is  tender, 
take  it  out,  strain  the  liquor,  thicken  a large 
breakfast-cupful  of  it  with  a dessert-spoonful 
of  flour,  and  add  the  liquor  from  two  dozen 
oysters,  and  a breakfast-cupful  of  milk.  Put 
in  the  head  and  simmer  again  for  half  an  hour. 
Just  before  serving,  put  in  the  oysters;  let 
them  get  hot,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  boil  or 
they  will  be  hard.  _ Serve  with  the  oysters 
round  the  dish.  Time,  two  hours.  The  ex- 
pense of  this  dish  will  be  much  lessened  if 
tinned  oysters  are  used.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
seven  persons. 

Calf’s  Heart,  Roasted.  — Wash  the 
heart  thoroughly  in  several  waters,  then  leave 
it  to  soak  for  half  an  hour.  Wipe  it  dry,  and 
fill  it  with  good  veal  stuffing,  tie  a piece  of  oiled 
paper  round  it,  and  roast  it  before  a good  fire 
an  hour  and  a half  or  more,  according  to  the 
size.  Before  serving,  take  off  the  paper,  sprinkle 
some  flour  over  it,  and  baste  it  well.  Send  it 
to  table  with  plenty  of  good  brown  gravy,  and 
some  fried  bacon  on  a separate  dish. 

Calf’s  Kidney-  — The  kidney  of  a calf 
may  be  made  into  balls,  fried  in  hot  butter  or 
oil,  and  served  with  good  brown  gravy  and 
toasted  sippets.  They  must  be  chopped  and 
made  up  with  bread-crumbs,  chopped  onions, 
butter,  salt,  cayenne,  and  a beaten  egg.  Time 
to  fry,  ten  minutes.  The  kidney  is  usually 
sold  with  the  loin.  Probable  cost,  kidneys,  6d. 
or  8d.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Calf’s  Liver  (Mock  Pate  de  Foie  Gras). 
— Soak  some  caff’s  liver  for  half  an  hour,  then 
dry  it  in  a cloth,  and  cut  it  into  thin  slices,  each 
of  which  must  be  dipped  in  egg,  and  minced 
herbs,  salt,  and  pepper  strewn  over  it.  Place  a 
layer  of  these  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  then 
a layer  of  bacon,  and  over  these  some  sliced 
truffles  and  hard-boiled  eggs.  Repeat  until  the 
dish  is  full.  Pour  some  good  gravy  over  the 
whole,  cover  with  a light  crust,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Do  not  overcrowd  the  meat  in 
the  dish,  as  there  should  be  plenty  of  jelly.  It 
must  be  eaten  cold.  Time  to  bake,  one  hour 
and  a half.  One  pound  of  calf’s  liver  will 
suffice  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Calf’s  Liver,  Stewed. — Take  two  or 
three  pounds  of  liver,  soak  it  in  cold  water  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  then  put  it  intp  a stew- 
pan  with  a little  melted  butter,  and  let  it  brown 
lightly  ; pour  off  the  fat,  and  cover  it  with  some 
nicely-flavoured  stock,  and  let  it  stow  very 
gently  for  a couple  of  hours  or  more.  Thicken 
the  gravy,  and  put  a couple  of  glasses  of  port 
into  it,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon,  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, white  wine.  It  is  an  improvement  to 
lard  tho  liver  before  putting  it  into  the  stew- 
pan,  or  finely-minced  herbs  may  be  strewn  over 
it  after  browning.  Time,  two  hours  and  a half. 

1 robablo  cost,  lOd.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons,  (See  also  Liver,  Fried.) 

Call’s  Pluck. — Stuff  tho  heart  with  a 
veal  forcemoat  lo  which  u little  bacon  has  been 
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added,  and  fasten  the  liver  and  lights  securely 
round  it.  Tut  it  before  a moderate  fire,  and 
baste  it  well  while  it  is  roasting.  When  it  M 
cooked  enough,  put  it  on  a hot  dish  with  melted 
butter,  which  has  boon  flavoured  with  a glass 
of  port  and  the  juico  of  a lemon,  round  it. 
Time  to  bake,  from  two  to  three  hours.  Pro- 
bable  cost,  lOd.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  six 
persons. 

Calf’s  Pluck  (another  way). — Stuff  the 
heart  as  in  the  last  recipe,  and.  bake  it  in  a 
moderate  oven  with  a little  boiled  vermicelli 
laid  over  it.  When  it  is  sufficiently  cooked, 
put  it  on  a hot  dish,  slice  and  fry  the  liver, 
lights,  and  a few  rashers  of  bacon,  and  place 
them  round,  and  pour  a good  brown  gravy  over 
the  whole.  Time  to  bake,  two  hours,  or  ac- 
cording to  size.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Calf’s  Sweetbreads.— Calf’s  sweet- 

breads should  always  be  soaked  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  cold  water,  which  must  lie  changed 
once  or  twice,  then  put  into  boiling  water 
for  about  ten  minutes,  till  they  are  firm  an 
round  but  not  hard;  take  them  out  and  put 
into  cold  water  again  until  they  are  wanted  to 
be  dressed.  This  should  be  done  whether  they 
are  intended  to  be  stewed,  fried,  roasted,  baked, 
or  cooked  in  any  other  way. 


boiling  fat  till  they  arc  lightly  browned,  then 
stow  them  in  good  gravy  till  they  are  quite 
tender.  Servo  them  with  thick  brown  sauce 
round  them,  and  some  stewed  mushrooms  on 
a separate  dish.  When  mushrooms  cannot 
bo  obtained,  put  a table-spoonful  of  ketchup 
into  the  gravy.  Time  to  stew,  two  hours. 
Probable  cost,  9d.  each.  Sufficient  for  six 
persons. 

Cambridge  Drink— This  agreeable  and 
refreshing  beverage  is  made  by  mixing  equal 
quantities  of  home-brewed  ale  and  soda-water. 
Ginger  beer  may  be  used  instead  of  soda- 
water. 


Calf’s  Sweetbreads,  Baked.— Pre- 
pare the  sweetbreads  as  above.  Dry  them,  dip 
them  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  place  two  or 
three  lumps  of  butter  or  nice  beef  dripping  on 
and  around  them,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate 
oven  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  basting 
them  frequently  during  the  process  Servo 
them  on  a slice  of  toast,  and  pour  a good  brown 
gravy  round  them.  Sufficient,  two  sweetbreads 
for  three  persons. 

Calf’s  Sweetbreads,  Baked  (another 
way)  —Prepare  the  sweetbreads  as  above,  lake 
them’  from  the  celd  water,  wipe  them  dry,  brush 
them  over  with  egg,  roll  them  in  bread-crumbs, 
sprinkle  a little  butter  over  them,  and  bread- 
crumb them  again.  Put  them  with  two  ounces 
of  dissolved  butter  in  a baking-tin,  and  bake 
them  in  a quick  oven.  Baste  them  frequently 
till  done  enough.  Drain  them,  put  them  on  a 
hot  dish,  and  pom-  a good  brown  gravy  round 
but  not  over  them.  Time  to  bake,  from  halt  to 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  till  brightly  browned. 
Probable  cost,  varying  with  the  market.  Suf- 
ficient, two  sweetbreads  for  three  persons. 

Calf’s  Sweetbreads,  Stewed.— Put 

two  sweetbreads,  prepared  as  above,  into  a 
stowpan  with  some  nicely-flavoured  stock, 
and  let  them  simmer  gently  for  tliroo-quarteis 
of  an  hour  or  more.  Take  them  out  and  place 
them  on  a hot  dish.  Draw  the 
fire  for  a minute  or  two,  and  add  to  it  very 
gradually  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  four  tablo- 
spoonfuls  of  cream.  Put  tins  over  a gentle 
cl...  flic,  sauco  thickens,  but  do  not  allow 


Cambridge  Milk  Punch.— Put  the 

thin  rind  of  half  a small  lemon  into  a pint  of 
new  milk,  with  twelve  or  fourteen  good-sized 
lumps  of  sugar  (if  the  Swiss  milk  is  used,  the 
sugar  must  be  omitted).  Let  it  boil  very  slowly 
to 'draw  out  the  flavour  of  the  lemon,  then  take 
it  from  the  fire,  remove  the  rind,  and  stir  into 
it  the  yolk  of  an  egg  mixed  with  a table-spoon- 
ful of  cold  milk,  two  tabic-spoonfuls  of  brandy, 
and  four  of  rum.  Whisk  these  thoroughly 
together,  and  when  the  mixture  is  frothed,  it  is 
ready  to  serve.  Time  to  prepare,  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  Sd.,  exclusive  of  the  brandy 
and  rum.  Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a halt  of 
punch. 

Camomile  Tea.— Pour  a pint  of  boiling 
water  over  five  drachms  of  camomile  flowers. 
Let  them  soak  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  strain. 
If  taken  warm,  camomile  tea  acts  as  a gentle 
emetic.  When  taken  cold  it  is  often  bene- 
ficial in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  and 
head-ache. 


Camp  Vinegar— Chop  small  two  cloves 
of  garlic,  and  put  them  into  a quart  bottle  with 
four  tea-spoonfuls  of  soy,  six  of  walnut  ketchup, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  cayenne.  Fill  the  bottle 
with  vinegar,  and  let  it  remain  for  three  weeks; 
then  strain  and  bottle  it  for  use,  being  caieful 
to  seal  the  corks.  Probable  cost,  7d.  per  pint. 
Sufficient  for  a quart. 


Camp  Yeast.— Boil  four  quarts  of  water 
with  two  ounces  of  hops  and  half  a pound  of 
flour  for  twenty  minutes,  stirring  it  all  the 
time.  Strain  the  liquid,  and  mix  with  it  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and,  when  it  is  lukewarm,  half  a 
pint  of  fresh  yeast.  Put  it  in  a warm  place  to 
ferment.  Pour  off  the  tlfin  liquor  from  the  top, 
and  bottle  it  for  use.  Time  to  ferment,  eight 
hour 8.  Probable  cost,  3d.  per  pint.  A cupinl 
of  yeast  wifi  bo  sufficient  for  four  quartern 
loaves. 


firc°until  the  sauce  thickens,  hut  do  not.  allow 
it  to  boil.  Just  before  serving,  squeozo  into  it 
the  juice  of  a lemon.  Sufficient  for  three 
persona. 

nnlf’a  Tails. — Cut  four  calf’s  tails  in 
pieces  an  inch  and  a half  long,  fry  them  in 


Canadian  Cakes —Mix  thoroughly  one 
pound  of  the  best  flour,  quarter  of  a pound  oi 
maizena,  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar, 
and  a pinch  of  salt.  Hub  in  thrcc-qu;u  tcis  o 
a pound  of  butter,  and  add  eight  eggs  well 
beaten,  half  an  ounce  of  candied  peel  chopped 
very  small,  a wine-glassful  of  brandy,  and  hau 
a pound  of  currants.  Beat  those  ingredients 
well  together,  and  put  the  mixture  into  shallow 
tins,  which  must  bo  lined  with  paper  dipped  m 
oil  or  butter,  and  hake  in  a good  oven.  1"" 
to  bake,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Od. 
Sufficient  for  four  cakes. 
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Canadian  Cobbler.— Half  fill  a soda- 
water  glass  with  pounded  ice,  and  add  hall 
a small  lemon  sliced,  a dessert-spoonful  of 
sugar,  and  two  glasses  of  sherry.  Mix  well 
together,  and  drink  through  a straw.  Tune 
to  mako,  a few  minutes.  Probable  cost,  3d., 
exclusive  of  the  sherry.  Sufficient  for  one 
person. 

Canadian  Pudding.— Mix  six  table- 
spoonfuls of  maizena  or  Indian  corn-flour,  one 
quart  of  milk,  and  the  thin  rind  of  half  a lemon, 
in  a saucepan,  and  let  it  boil,  stirring  all  the 
time.  Let  it  cool ; then  mix  with  it  four  eggs 
well  beaten,  and  a little  sugar,  and  pour  it  into 
a well-buttered  mould  which  has  been  garnished 
with  raisins  placed  in  rows.  Steam  it  for  two 
hours,  and  serve  with  wine  sauce.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Canapes.— Take  slices  of  the  crumb  of 
bread  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  stamp  them 
out  in  rounds,  ovals,  or  diamonds,  then  fry 
them  in  boiling  oil  or  butter  till  they  are  lightly 
browned.  These  form  the  foundation  of  the 
canapes.  They  maybe  seasoned  and  garnished 
with  anchovy,  shrimp,  or  lobster  paste,  toasted 
cheese,  hard-boiled  eggs,  cucumbers,  beetroot, 
parsley,  salad,  cresses,  celery,  gherkins,  prawns, 
crayfish,  or  salmon.  A combination  of  two  or 
three  things  gives  them  a handsomer  appear- 
ance. They  should  be  dished  on  a napkin  and 
garnished  with  parsley,  &c.  Time  to  fry,  ten 
minutes. 

Canard,  (aux  Pois). — Take  the  remains  of 
cold  duck,  and  cut  it  into  neat  joints.  Lay  these 
in  a stewpan  with  half  a pound  of  the  breast 
of  bacon,  cut  into  pieces  about  an  inch  square, 
and  about  two  ounces  of  butter.  When  lightly 
browned,  cover  the  meat  -with  nicely-flavoured 
stock,  which  must  be  thickened  with  a spoonful 
of  flour,  and  add  a bunch  of  parsley,  two  or  three 
green  onions,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  a 
small  piece  of  sugar.  Let  these  simmer  gently 
for  twenty  minutes,  add  one  quart  of  freshly- 
gathered  young  green  peas,  which  have  been 
thoroughly  washed  in  cold  water,  and  simmer 
• again  until  the  peas  are  sufficiently  cooked. 
Skim  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  and  serve  the  peas 
in  the  middle,  the  pieces  of  duck  round  them, 
and  the  gravy  in  a tureen.  Time,  one  hour. 
Probable  cost,  about  Is.  Gd.,  exclusive  of 
the  cold  duck.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Canard  Farci. — Bone  a duck,  and  fill  it 
with  a forcemeat  made  with  three  largo  onions 
boiled  and  chopped,  three  small  apples,  finely 
minced,  a breakfast-cupful  of  bread-crumbs,  a 
table-spoonful  of  sage,  a tea-spoonful  each  of 
mustard,  sugar,  and  salt,  as  much  pepper  and 
powdered  maco  as  will  stand  on  a sixpence, 
and  a dessert-spoonful  of  lemon- juice.  Secure 
it  firmly.  Tie  it  in  a cloth,  and  stew  it  gently 
until  sufficiently  cooked  in  somo"  good  stock. 
Serve  it  with  green  peas  or  mashed  turnips. 
Time  to  stew,  one  hour.  Probablo  cost 
from  2s.  to  3s.  each.  Sufficient  for  three 
persons. 

Canary  Cream.— Put  a pint  of  milk  into 
a saucepan,  with  a little  sugar,  and  tho  grated 


rind  of  half  a lemon.  When  boiling,  pour  it 
upon  tho  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Return 
it  to  the  stewpan,  and  stir  it  over  a slow  fire 
till  the  eggs  thicken,  and  he  very  careful  that 
it  does  not  curdle.  When  cool,  stir  in  a small 
glass  of  sherry  or  brandy  to  flavour  it,  and 
serve  in  custard  glasses.  Time,  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  7d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine.  Suf- 
ficient for  a dozen  small  glasses. 

Cannelon  (a  la  Franchise). — Mince  a 
pound  of  underdressed  beef  and  half  a pound 
of  bacon,  and  mix  them  well  together,  season 
with  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg,  a tea- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley,  and  the  same  of 
marjoram  and  thyme.  Bind  all  together  -with 
beaten  egg,  form  the  mince  into  a roll,  tie  some 
white  oiled  paper  round  it  to  keep  it  in  shape, 
and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven.  When  suffi- 
ciently cooked,  take  off  the  paper,  put  the  roll 
in  a dish,  and  pour  good  brown  gravy  round 
it.  Time  to  bake,  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  3d.,  exclusive  of  the  cold 
meat. 

Cannelons  {see  Beef  Cannelons). 

Cannelons  (a  la  Poulette). — Take  the  re- 
mains of  cold  chicken  and  half  the  quantity  of 
cold  ham ; mince  and  mix  them  thoroughly 
with  a little  good  white  sauce.  Roll  out  some 
good  light  paste  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  cut  it  into  pieces  two  inches  long 
and  one  inch  wide.  Place  a little  of  the  mix- 
ture on  half  of  these  pieces,  and  with  the  others 
cover  each  one ; press  the  edges,  and  round 
them.  Pry  them  in  hot  fat.  Drain,  and  serve 
on  a napkin.  Time  to  fry,  a minute  or  two,  till 
they  are  lightly  browned.  Probable  cost,  Id. 
each,  exclusive  of  the  cold  meat. 

Cannelons,  Glazed— Cannelons  may  be 
baked  instead  of  fried.  They  are  made  exactly 
in  the  same  way,  excepting  that  just  before  they 
are  sent  to  the  oven  they  must  be  brushed  over 
lightly  with  a paste  brush  which  has  been 
dipped  into  a well-beaten  egg.  Time,  ten 
minutes.  Sufficient,  one  pound  of  puff  paste 
for  a large  dish. 

Cannelons  of  Brioche  Paste.— Brioche 
paste  may  be  substituted  for  puff  paste  in 
making  cannelons.  The  paste  must  be  rolled 
very  thin,  and  they  should  be  served  hot  and 
dry. 

Cannelons,  or  Fried  Puffs.— Make 
some  fine  puff  paste  ( see  Puff  Paste).  Roll  it 
very  thin,  and  cut  it  into  pieces  two  inches 
wide  and  six  inches  long.  Place  a tea-spoonful 
of  jam  on  each  piece,  and  roll  it  over  twice. 
Press  the  edges  (which  must  be  brushed  with 
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water  or  tho  white  of  egg),  and  fry  tho  oanne- 
lons  in  hot  fat.  "When  they  begin  to  brown, 
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draw  thorn  to  the  sido  of  tho  fire,  or  the  pastry 
will  ho  sufficiently  browned  before  it  is  cookod 
through.  Drain  them  well  by  laying  a piece  of 
blottin"  papor  on  a dish  before  tho  fire,  and 
placing0  them  on  it  for  a minute  or  two.  Ar- 
range them  in  a pile  on  a napkin.  1 hey  may 
be  mado  with  any  sort  of  jam,  or  with  fresh 
fruit.  Time  to  fry,  ten  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  Sufficient,  one  pound  of  puff  paste 
for  a large  dish. 

Canterbury  Puddings.  — Melt  two 
ounces  of  butter,  then  stir  into  it  gradually  two 
well-beaten  eggs.  Add  two  ounces  of  sugar, 
two  ounces  of  flour,  and  a little  lemon-rind. 
At  the  last  moment  stir  in  a pinch  of  baking 
powder.  Half  fill  buttered  cups  with  the  batter, 
and  bake  in  a well-heated  oven.  Serve  on  a 
dish  with  wine  sauce  poured  round.  Time  to 
bake,  about  twenty  minutes. 

Capers.— The  bottle  in  which  capers  are 
kept  should  never  be  left  without  the  cork. 
They  should  also  he  kept  covered  with  t e 
liquor,  or  they  will  spoil,  and  on  this  account  it 
is  better  to  use  a spoonful  of  white  vinegar,  in- 
stead of  the  liquor,  in  making  sauce,  ihe 
flavour  cannot  be  fully  extracted  unless  the 
capers  are  bruised.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pint 
bottle. 

Caper  Sauce,  a Substitute  for.— 

Pickled  gherkins,  pickled  nasturtium  pods, 
French  beans,  or  greenpeas,  cut  small  lite  capers, 
may  be  used  as  a substitute  for  them.  The  nas- 
turtium pods  are  by  many  persons  considered 
preferable.  When  none  of  these  are  at  hand, 
parsley  may  be  boiled  slowly  to  take  away  its 
greenness,  and  cut  up  into  pieces,  not  chopped 
small.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  as  with  capers. 
Time,  one  or  two  minutes  to  simmer.  Probable 
cost,  the  same  as  for  capers ; parsley  will  be 
cheaper.  Sufficient,  a pint  of  sauce  for  a leg  ot 
mutton. 


Caper  Sauce  for  Boiled  Mutton. 

Take  about  half  a pint  of  good  melted  butter 
and  stir  into  it  one  table-spoonful  and  a hall  ol 
chopped  capers  and  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  vinegar. 
Stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire,  simmering  it  very 
gently  for  about  a minute.  Serve  in  a sauce 
tureen.  Probable  cost,  6d.  for  this  quantity. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Caper  Sauce  for  Fish.  — Stir  three 

dessert-spoonfuls  of  chopped  capers  and  one 
dessert-spoonful  of  vinegar  into  half  a pint  of 
melted  butter ; put  it  on  a gentle  fire,  and  when 
the  sauce  is  simmering,  stir  m a dessert-spoon- 
ful either  of  the  essence  of  anchovy,  mushroom 
or  walnut  ketchup,  and  season  rather  highly 
with  cayenne.  Time,  two  minutes  to  simmer 
Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  two  pounds  of 
fish. 

rnnillaire  —Put  two  ounces  of  freshly- 

sa&i  (£«»»  Sts 

on  tho 

hob  or°hcarth,  to  infuse  like  tea,  for  some  hours, 
Htraii!  it  and  put  it  into  a clear  syrup 
made  by  boiling  togother  three  pounds  of  sugar 
and  throo  pints  of  water  ; add  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  orange-flower  water,  and  stir  it  over  the 


fire  for  a few  minutes,  ltun  the  liquid  through 
a jelly-bag  till  it  is  quite  clear,  and  when  cold 
bottle  it  for  use.  Cork  it  securely,  and  seal  the 
corks.  Time  to  infuse  the  fern,  ten  hours. 
Probable  cost,  8d.  per  quart,  exclusive  of  the 
maidenhair.  It  makes  an  excellent  and  agree- 
able flavouring  for  all  kinds  of  beverages. 

Capillaire  (another way). — Put  two  ounces 
of  American  capillaire  into  a pint  of  boiling 
water,  add  a pound  of  sugar,  and  when  it  has 
stood  some  time,  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  boil 
it  to  a thick  syrup.  Strain  it,  and  when  it  is 
cold,  flavour  it  with  a table-spoonful  of  orange- 
flower  water.  Bottle  it  and  seal  the  corks.  Time 
to  infuse,  one  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost, 
5d.  per  pint,  exclusive  of  the  capillaire. 

Capillaire,  Imitation.— Mix  wella  quart 
of  water  with  five  pounds  of  sugar,  two  eggs 
beaten,  and  the  shells  put  in.  Boil  all  together, 
and  skim  the  liquid  thoroughly  ; strain  through 
a jelly-bag,  and  flavour  it  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water.  Time  to  boil, 
twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  2s.  4d.  for  this 
quantity. 

Capillaire  in  Punch.— A small  bottle 
of  capillaire  is  a great  improvement  to  a bovi 
of  punch  ; or  a pleasant  summer  drink  may  be 
made  by  putting  a wine-glassful  into  a tumbler, 
with  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  filling  up 
with  water. 

Capon,  The.— Capons,  to  be  tender,  ought 
to  be  killed  a day  or  two  before  they  are  dressed, 
and  in  cold  weather,  more  than  that  time  maj 
be  allowed  to  intervene  between  killing  ana 
cooking.  When  the  feathers  can  be  easily 
pulled  out,  the  bird  is  ready  for  the  spit,  ihej 
should  be  managed  precisely  in  the  same  ivaj 
as  turkeys,  and  the  same  sauces  may  be  sent  to 
table  with  them.  They  may  be  had  all  the  j ear, 
but  are  cheapest  about  October  and  IS  ovembei , 
and  largest  at  Christmas. 


Capon,  Boiled.-Draw  and  truss  a fine 
capon  and  tie  a sheet  of  oiled  or  buttered  paper 
over  it.  Lay  it  in  a saucepan,  with  sufficient 
water  or  stock  to  cover  it,  and  put  with  it  an 
onion,  a carrot,  a bunch  of  sweot  herbs,  and 
little  salt.  Stew  it  gently,  and  when  done,  take 
it  up,  and  lay  round  the  dish  on  which  it  is 
served  four  or  five  small  cauliflowers.  ?U1  ‘ 
little  bechamel  over  it.  Time  to  boil,  one  hour 
Probable  cost,  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  Sufficient  ior 
four  or  five  persons. 

Capon,  Roast.—1 Truss  a capon  firmly  for 
roasting.  Fasten  some  oiled  paper  over  the 
breast,  and  roast  it  before  a good  firo.  When 
sufficiently  cooked,  take  it  down  pHce  : 1 * 

hot  dish  with  watercresses  round  it.  Send, 
good  gravy  to  table  with  it.  1 imc,  o ro.  . , 
hour°  Probable  cost,  from  2s.  6d. to  4s.  Sufi 
ciont  for  four  or  fivo  persons. 

Capon,  Roasted  with  Cream  Stuf- 

flng.— Truss  a capon  for  roasting.  Boil  tiw 
liver,  and  mince  it  as  finely  as  possible  « 
a little  cream  over  a cupful  of  me  y-g  atc  d 
bread-crumbs.  Let  them  soak  for  half  wh 
Shied  finely  four  ounces  of  sue.,  a t.a-.i 
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of  scalded  parsley,  and  four  or  five  button 
mushrooms  cut  small  and  fiio  . 
well  together  with  a little  popper  and  salt,  and 
add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Stuff  the  capon 
with  the5  mixture,  and  roast  it  before  a clear 
fire.  Serve  with  sauce  flavoured  with  chopped 
o-herkins.  Time  to  roast,  one  hour  1 robable 
cost,  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Capon,  Roasted  with  Truffles.— 

Clean,  wash,  and  peel  some  truffles,  and  cut 
them  in  slices  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick , 
fry  them  in  butter,  and  season  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  nutmeg.  Put  them  inside  the  capon, 
fasten  some  buttered  paper  over  it,  and  roast  it 
before  a clear  fire.  This  dish  is  frequently 
served  without  any  sauce,  but,  if  liked,  a little 
may  be  sent  to  table  with  it  made  of  good 
melted  butter,  flavoured  with  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  truffles,  peeled,  and  pounded  in  a 
mortar,  with  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  pressed 
through  a sieve.  Time  to  roast,  one  hour  oi 
more°  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 
Probable  cost,  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  each. 


Capon,  Stewed.— Blanch  and  boil  as  if 
for  curry,  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  Patna 
rice.  While  it  is  cooking,  fry  three  sliced 
onions  in  three  table-spoonfuls  of  butter  or 
chipping,  and  with  them  a fine  capon  cut  into 
j oints.  When  fried,  put  the  fowl  and  the  onions 
into  a stewpan,  with  sufficient  nicely-flavoured 
stock  to  cover  them,  and  let  them  stew  gently 
until  tender.  Mix  a little  of  the  gravy  with 
the  rice,  season  it,  then  spread  it  on  a dish, 
and  lay  the  stewed  capon  upon  it.  Thicken 
the  gravy,  and  pour  a little  of  it  upon  the  dish, 
and  send  the  rest  to  table  in  a tureen.  Time 
to  stew,  about  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  from 
2s.  6d.  to  4s.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 


Capon,  Stewed  (a  la  Franchise)  . -Draw, 
and  truss  for  boiling,  a fine  capon.  Rub  it  over 
with  a little  lemon- juice,  and  put  it  into  a stew- 
pan  with  some  slices  of  bacon  under  and  over 
it.  Cover  it  with  some  nicely-flavoured  stock, 
salted  and  peppered,  and  additionally  flavoured 
with  an  onion  stuck  with  three  or  four  cloves. 
Let  it  stew  gently  for  an  hour',  then  take  it  up, 
strain  the  gravy,  and  thicken  it  with  a little 
flour  and  butter,  and  add  a glass  of  white  wine. 
Pour  the  gravy  round  the  dish,  and  servo. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons.  Probable 
cost,  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s. 


Capon,  Stuffed  and  Roasted..— Shred 
four  ounces  of  suet  very  finely,  and  mix  with  it 
half  the  quantity  of  ham,  half  a pound  of  bread- 
crumbs, a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  and 
the  same  of  marjoram  and  thyme,  two  or  three 
grains  of  cayenne,  a little  salt  and  pounded 
mace,  and  an  inch  of  lemon-rind  finely  chopped. 
When  these  arc  thoroughly  mixed,  bind  them 
together  with  two  eggs,  well  beaten.  Stuff  the 
capon  with  this  forcemeat,  cover  it  with  but- 
tered paper,  and  roast  it.  Paste  it  frequently. 
Serve  it  with  somo  good  brown  gravy  and 
bread-sauce  in  a tureen.  Time  to  roast,  one 
hour.  Probable  cost,  from  2s.  Cd.  to  4s.  Suffi- 
cient for  four  or  five  persons. 


Capon,  Stuffed  with  Chestnuts.— 

Parc  a doz.cn  large  sound  chestnuts,  and  blanch 


them  like  almonds.  Stew  them  very  gently  foi 
twenty  minutes.  Drain  and  pound  them  > then 
mix  with  them  the  liver  of  the  capon  boiled  and 
finely  minced,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  fine  bread- 
crumbs, a piece  of  fresh  butter  the  siz.e  oi  a 
small  egg,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon-rind, 
a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  a salt-spoon- 
ful of  salt  and  the  same  of  pepper,  and  a little 
nutmeg.  Bind  the  forcemeat  together  with  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs.  Fill  the  capon  with  this 
mixture,  cover  it  with  oiled  paper,  and  roast 
it  before  a good  fire.  When  it  is  sufficiently 
cooked,  brush  it  over  with  beaten  egg,  dredge 
fine  bread-crumbs  over  it,  and  brown  it.  Serve 
with  half  a pint  of  good  melted  butter, _ to 
which  has  been  added  three  chopped  gherkins. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  each.  Time  to 
roast,  one  horn.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Capon,  To  Truss  for  Boiling.— Pick 
the  capon  very  clean ; singe  it  if  necessary. 
Cut  off  the  neck  and  the  claws,  and  draw  the 
bird,  being  very  careful  not  to  break  the  gall- 
bladder, as  it  would  make  anything  _ that  it 
touched  very  bitter.  Preserve  the  liver  and. 
the  gizzard.  Fasten  back  the  skin  of  the  neck 
with  a skewer.  Press  the  feet  down  closely, 
with  the  fingers  loosen  the  top  skin  of  the  legs, 
and  put  the  legs  under.  Put  the  liver  and  the 
gizzard  in  the  pinions,  then  pass  a skewer 
through  the  first  joint  of  the  wing,  the  middle 
of  the  leg,  and  through  the  body,  and  fasten 
the  wing  and  the  leg  on  the  other  side  with 
the  same  skewer.  Turn  the  wings  over  the 
back,  fasten  a string  over  the  legs  and  the 
skewer  to  keep  everything  in  its  proper  place. 
Make  a little  slit  in  the  apron  of  the  fowl,  and 
put  the  parson’s  nose  through  it. 

Capon,  To  Truss  for  Roasting.— Cut 
off  the  claws  and  the  first  joint  of  the  wings, 
and  make  a slit  at  the  back  of  the  neck  just 
large  enough  to  admit  of  the  bird  being  drawn. 
Preserve  the  liver,  and  the  gizzard,  and  be  care- 
ful not  to  break  the  gall-bladder.  Turn  the 
wings  under,  bring  the  legs  close,  twist  the 
head  round  with  the  bill  to  the  breast,  and  pass 
a strong  skewer  through  the  wing,  the  middle 
of  the  leg,  the  liver  and  gizzard,  the  body,  the 
head,  and  the  wing  and  leg  on  the  other  side. 
Tie  the  logs  close  to  the  apron  with  somo 
strong  thread.  Truss  the  bird  as  firmly  as  pos- 
sible, and  placo  a piece  of  oiled  paper  over  tho 
breast  before  roasting.  When  it  is  intended  to 
stuff  tho  capon,  the  head  may  be  cut  right  off, 
and  the  skin  of  the  neck  skewered  over. 

Capsicum,  Essence  of. — To  one  pint 
of  brandy  or  rectified  spirits  of  wine  add  ono 
ounce  of  the  best  cayenne  pepper.  Let  it  infuse 
for  three  weeks,  then  pour  off  the  clear  liquid, 
and  bottle  for  use.  It  is  very  convenient  to 
have  this  essence  for  tho  flavouring  of  sauces, 
&c.,  as  tho  taste  is  equally  and  quickly  diffused 
by  stirring  a little  with  some  boiling  sauco. 
Cayenne  varies  so  much  in  strength,  that  tho 
quantity  to  be  put  with  each  pint  of  sauco  or 
gravy  must  bo  regulated  by  tho  tasto  of  tho 
cook. 

Capsicums,  Pickled.— Capsicums  may 
bo  pickled  either  green  or  rod.  They  aro 
finest  and  ripest  in  September  and  October. 
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If  they  can  bo  obtained  from  the  gardon  it  is 
best  to  gather  tho  pods  with  tho  stalks  before 
they  aro  red.  Put  the  capsicums  into  a jar. 
Boil  sufficient  vinegar  to  cover  them,  allowing 
a heaped  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  powdered  mace,  to  every  quart  of  vinegar. 
Pour  this,  while  hot,  upon  the  pods,  and  when 
cold,  tie  down  closely  with  a bladder.  They 
will  be  fit  for  use  in  five  or  six  weeks.  Pro- 
bable cost,  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  hundred. 

Captain’s  Biscuits.— Put  a pinch  of  salt 
with  as  much  flour  as  may  be  required,  and 
make  it  into  a paste  with  a little  new  milk. 
Knead  it  thoroughly  till  it  is  firm  and  stiff, 
then  divide  it  into  balls,  and  form  into  cakes 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Prick 
'yhem  with  a fork,  and  bake  for  about  fifteen 
minutes. 

Carachi. — Pound  a head  of  garlic,  and  put  it 
into  a jar  with  three  table-spoonfuls  each  of  wal- 
nut pickle,  mushroom  ketchup,  and  soy,  and  two 
tea-spoonfuls  of  cayenne  pepper,  two  tea-spoon- 
fuls of  essence  of  anchovies,  and  one  of  pounded 
mace.  Pour  on  these  one  pint  of  fresh  vinegar ; 
let  them  remain  in  the  liquid  two  or  three  days, 
then  strain,  and  bottle  it  for  use.  Sufficient 
for  one  pint  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d. 
per  pint. 

Caramel,  or  Burnt  Sugar.  — Put  a 

quarter  of  a pound  of  finely-sifted  sugar  into 
a preserving-pan,  place  it  on  a moderate  fire, 
and  stir  it  with  a wooden  spoon  till  it  becomes 
liquid ; then  stir  it  constantly  until  it  is  a dark 
brown.  Add  one  pint  of  cold  water.  Draw 
it  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  let  it  simmer 
very  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer. 
Strain,  and  bottle  for  use.  If  the  fire  is  too 
fierce,  the  caramel  will  be  discoloured.  This 
browning  should  be  added  to  the  sauce  the  last 
thing.  Time,  forty  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
2Jd.  per  pint.  When  wanted,  pour  a few  drops 
at  a time  into  the  tureen  until  the  colour  is 
what  is  required. 

Caramel,  or  Sugar  for  Sweets,  &c. 

— Put  one  pound  of  sugar  into  a preserving- 
pan  with  half  a pint  of  cold  water.  Let  it  stand 
three  or  four  minutes,  then  place  it  on  tho  fire, 
and  let  it  boil,  skimming  and  stirring  it  con- 
stantly. It  will  be  first  a syrup,  then  begin  to 
bubble  and  look  white,  when,  if  it  is  intended 
for  caramel,  it  must  have  the  juice  of  a lemon 
stirred  in  with  it,  or  it  will  turn  to  sugar  again. 
Dip  a stick  into  it,  then  plunge  it  into  cold 
water,  and  when  tho  sugar  which  drops  from 
the  stick  snaps  like  glass,  it  is  ready.  It 
must  be  poured  out  instantly.  If  it  is  to  be 
used  for  sugar  spinning,  the  pan  must  bo  placed 
in  another  of  cold  water.  Have  the  moulds 
ready  oiled,  and  throw  the  sugar  over  in  threads 
with  a fork  or  spoon. 

Caraway  Biscuits.— Rub  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  into  a pound  of  flour,  then  add 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  three 
eggs  woll  beaten,  and  a few  caraway  seods. 
Make  the  mixture  into  a stiff  paste,  adding  a 
little  water  if  necessary.  Roll  it.  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  stamp  it  out  in  rounds, 
and  prick  these  with  a fork.  Place  the  biscuits 
on  flourod  tins,  or  on  a wiro  frame,  and  bake 


them  in  a quick  oven  about  ten  minutes.  Pro- 
bable cost,  8d.  per  pound. 

Caraway,  Brandy.— Dissolve  half  a 
pound  of  finely-sifted  ginger  in  one  quart  of 
brandy,  and  sprinkle  on  the  top  one  ounce  of 
whole  caraway  seeds.  Let  them  remain  for  ten 
days  in  tho  jar,  then  strain  the  liquid  and  bottle 
it  for  use.  This  makes  an  excellent  stomachic. 
Probable  cost,  3d.  per  pint,  exclusive  of  the 
brandy. 

Cardoons. — Cardoons  have  long  been  em- 
ployed in  French  cookery,  and  aro  now  a good 
deal  cultivated  in  England,  but  they  require 
such  rich  seasoning  that  they  are  scarcely  fit  for 
domestic  cookery.  The  stalks  of  the  inner 
leaves  are  the  parts  which  are  eaten.  They 
should  be  cut  into  strips  about  four  inches  long, 
and  the  prickles  removed  with  a flannel.  They 
are  generally  blanched  for  use. 

Cardoons,  Boiled.— Choose  a few  heads 
of  sound  white  cardoons.  Cut  them  into  pieces 
about  six  inches  long,  remove  the  prickles,  and 
blanch  them  in  boiling  water  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Scrape  off  the  skin  and  tie  them  in 
bundles.  Cover  them  with  nicely-flavoured 
stock,  and  boil  till  tender.  Drain  them,  and 
serve  on  toast,  with  plenty  of  good  melted 
butter.  Sufficient,  five  or  six  heads  for  a dish. 

Cardoons,  Fried. — Proceed  as  above, 
and  when  the  cardoons  are  tender,  melt  a little 
butter  in  a pan,  drain  the  cardoons,  dredge  a 
little  flour  over,  and  fry  them  till  they  are 
nicely  browned.  Send  good  melted  butter  to 
table  with  them.  Time  to  fry,  ten  minutes. 
Sufficient,  five  or  six  heads  for  a dish. 

Cardoons,  Stewed— Prepare  the  car- 
doons as  above.  Then  put  them  into  a stewpan 
and  cover  with  a little  good  gravy,  and.  stew 
very  gently  till  tender.  When  sufficiently 
cooked,  thicken  the  gravy  with  a little  flour  and 
butter,  season  with  cayenne  and  salt,  and  add  a 
glass  of  sherry.  Put  the  cardoons  on  a dish, 
and  pour  the  gravy  over  them.  Sufficient,  five 
or  six  for  a dish. 

Carp. — Carp  is  a pond  rather  than  a river 
fish,  and  requires  a thoroughly  good  sauce  to  be 
served  with  it.  It  is  not  often  offered  for  sale, 
but  is  very  useful  for  families  residing  in  the 
country,  as  it  may  frequently  be  obtained  when 
no  other  fish  can  be.  The  best  carp  are  those  of 
a medium  size.  They  aro  better  to  be  kept  a daj 
before  they  are  used.  From  May  to  November 
they  are  net  good  for  food.  The  head  is  con- 
sidered the  best  part.  Owing  to  their  habit  of 
burying  themsolves  in  mud,  tho  flesh  of  these 
fish  has  often  a disagreeable  muddy  taste ; m 
cleaning  them,  therefore,  care  should  bo  taken  to 
remove  the  gills,  as  they  are  always  muddy,  to 
rub  a little  salt  down  the  back-bone,  and  to  lay 
them  in  strong  salt  and  water  for  a. couple  of 
hours ; then  wash  them  in  clear  spring  water. 
A good  plan  also  is  to  put  a piece  of  the  crumb 
of  bread  with  tho  fish,  and  remove  it  befoie  ) 
is  served.  There  is  a small  species  of  this 
fish  called  tho  Crucian  carp  which  is  good  tor 
nothing. 

Carp,  Baked.— Clean  and  scale  a carp. 
Make  a forcemeat  with  eight  oysters,  bearded 
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and  chopped,  three  honod  anchovies,  a tea- 
spoonful of  finely -choppod  parsley,  halt  a 
shallot  chopped  small,  a pinch  of  salt,  a quarter 
of  a salt-spoonful  of  cayenne,  a pmch  of 
powdered  allspice,  and  two  table  - spoonfuls 
of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs.  Put  these  in 
a saucepan  with  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of 
an  egg,  stir  all  well  together  with  the  yolk  of 
an  e"g  till  it  is  stiff  and  smooth,  then  fill.the 
fish  lew  it  up  to  prevent  the  forcemeat  escaping, 
brush  it  over  with  beaten  egg,  and  strew  bread- 
crumbs upon  it.  Pour  oiled  butter  over  it, 
cover  it  with  stock,  and  bake  for  one  hour. 
Place  the  carp  on  a hot  dish,  and  thicken 
the  gravy  in  which  it  was  baked  with  a little 
flour° and  butter,  season  it  with  cayenne,  a tea- 
spoonful of  mustard,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
Worcester  sauce,  and  the  last  thing,  squeeze  in 
the  juice  of  a lemon.  Garnish  with  lemon  and 
parsley,  and  serve  the  sauce  in  a tureen.  Suffi- 
cient for  two  persons. 

Carp,  Baked  (another way) —Wash,  scale, 
and  draw  the  fish.  Squeeze  over  it  the  juice  of 
two  lemons,  and  let  it  remain  in  this  for  an  hour, 
turning  it  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour.  Put  it 
into  a dish,  pour  upon  it  three  ounces  of  oiled 
butter,  and  strew  over  it  two  minced  shallots. 
Cover  it  with  oiled  writing-paper,  and  bake  it 
' gently,  basting  it  frequently.  When  it  is 
nearly  baked,  melt  three  ounces  of  butter  in  a 
stewpan,  and  stir  smoothly  into  it  a table- 
spoonful of  flour  and  a cupful  of  boiling  water,  a 
small  salt-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a little  cayenne. 
Let  the  sauce  boil ; then  add  to  it  gradually  half 
a pint  of  new  milk  or  cream,  and,  at  the  last 
moment,  draw  it  from  the  fire  and  add  the  juice 
of  a lemon.  Mince  finely  four  large  gherkins, 
stir  them  into  the  sauce,  and  pour  it  over  the 
fish.  Time  to  bake,  one  hour.  Sufficient  for 
two  persons. 

Carp,  Boiled— Wash,  scale,  and  draw  a 
carp,  preserving  the  liver  and  roe.  Put  it  into 
boiling  salt  and  water,  allowing  a table-spoon- 
ful of  salt  to  two  quarts  of  water,  and  let  it 
boil  gently,  till  it  is  ready.  Make  a sauce  with 
half  a pint  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  fish  was 
boiled,  a cupful  of  port,  two  shallots  finely 
minced,  two  boned  anchovies,  a table-spoonful 
of  soy,  salt  and  cayenne.  Let  these  boil  gently 
till  the  anchovies  are  dissolved,  then  thicken 
the  sauce  with  flour  and  butter,  and  add  the 
liver  finely  minced.  Garnish  with  the  roe  fried, 
and  slices  of  lemon.  Time  to  boil,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes.  Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Carp,  Boiled  (au  bleu).  — Clean  and 
draw  the  carp.  Cut  it  into  convenient-sized 
pieces,  put  it  in  the  fish-kettle  with  a large 
onion  stuclc  with  four  cloves,  somo  salt,  pepper, 
and  scraped  horse-radish,  and  two  bay-leaves. 
Pour  over  it  equal  quantities  of  boiling  vinegar, 
port,  and  water,  allowing  sufficient  liquid 
only  to  cover  the  fish.  Let  it  boil  gently  until 
sufficiently  cooked,  skim  it  well,  let  it  get  cold 
in  the  liquor,  and  serve  on  a napkin.  Time  to 
boil,  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  Sufficient 
for  two  persons. 

Carp  (on  Mateloto).  — Wash  and  proparo 
a carp,  and  if  obtainable,  an  oel,  and  cut  thorn 
into  pieces  about  an  inch  and  a half  long.  Put 


three  ounces  of  buttor  into  a saucepan,  let  it 
melt,  then  fry  in  it  one  dozen  small  onions. 
Dredge  in  a table -spoonful  of  flour,  and  stir  in 
smoothly  and  very  gradually  a cupful  of  red 
wine,  and  the  same  of  broth.  Add  salt  and 
cayenne,  two  bay-leaves,  a bunch  of  savoury 
herbs,  and  a clove  of  garlic.  Let  all  simmer 
gently  for  a few  minutes,  then  put  in  the  pieces 
of  eel,  and,  ten  minutes  afterwards,  the  carp, 
with  the  roe.  Simmer  for  a quarter  of  an  hour 
more.  Remove  the  herbs  and  the  garlic,  and 
pour  the  sauce  hot  over  the  fish.  Time,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost  of  the  eel,  6d. 
per  pound.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Carp,  Fried.— Clean  and  empty  the  fish, 
dry  it  well  with  a cloth,  split  it  open  and  lay 
it  flat,  being  careful  to  remove  the  gall-stone, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  head,  or  it  may  give 
a bitterness  to  the  dish.  Dredge  it  well  with 
flour,  and  sprinkle  salt  and  cayenne  over  it, 
then  fry  it  in  plenty  of  hot  butter  or  dripping 
till  it  is  lightly  browned.  Lay  it  on  some  blot- 
ting paper  to  drain  off  the  fat.  Garnish  with 
fried  sippets,  and  the  roes,  also  fried.  Serve 
with  anchovy  sauce.  Time,  about  twenty 
minutes.  Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Carp,  Fried  (another  way).  — Cut  a 
carp  into  convenient-sized  pieces  or  fillets; 
sprinkle  over  them  a little  salt,  pepper,  pounded 
mace,  two  small  onions  finely  minced,  a tea- 
spoonful of  parsley,  and  one  of  lemon  and 
thyme.  Put  them  into  a stewpan,  and  squeeze 
the  juice  of  two  lemons  over  them.  Place  the 
carp  on  a gentle  fire,  and  partly  cook  it,  moving 
it  about  constantly,  until  it  has  imbibed  the 
flavouring.  Take  it  out,  drain  it,  dredge  flour 
over  jt,  and  fry  in  hot  lard  or  butter.  Squeeze 
over  it  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Time,  about  forty 
minutes. 

Carp,  Grilled. — Scale,  gut,  and  clean  the 
carp.  Rub  them  over  with  oil,  wrap  them  in 
well-oiled  writing  paper,  and  broil.  Serve 
with  sorrel  round  them,  and  a little  sauce 
in  a dish.  They  are  more  tasty  if  some  finely- 
minced  herbs  are  put  inside  the  paper,  which 
may  be  either  taken  off  or  left  on.  A little 
lemon-juice  should  be  squeezed  over  them. 
Grill  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Carp  Pie. — Line  the  edges  of  a pie-dish 
with  a good  light  crust.  Stuff  a medium-sized 
carp  with  oyster  forcemeat,  sew  it  up  to  prevent 
this  escaping,  and  lay  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
dish.  Put  round  it  pieces  of  eel  about  au  inch 
and  a half  in  length,  which  have  been  already 
partly  cookod.  Take  three-quarters  of  a pint 
of  the  liquor  in  which  the  eel  was  stewed, 
put  with  it  a cupful  of  port,  a little  salt  and 
cayenne,  an  onion  stuck  with  four  cloves,  and 
a blade  of  mace.  Let  these  simmer  gently  until 
they  aro  reduced  to  half  a pint  of  gravy,  which 
may  be  thickened  with  a little  flour  and  butter. 
Pour  this  over  the  fish,  cover  with  crust,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven  for  one  hour.  Suffi- 
cient for  four  or  five  persons. 

Carp  Roo, — Put  the  roes  of  three  or  four 
carp  into  a stowpan,  strew  a littlo  salt  over  them, 
and  cover  with  vinegar.  Boil  them  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  then  chop  them  up  with 
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half  their  hulk  in  bread-crumbs,  the  finely- 
chopped  rind  of  a lemon,  a little  salt  and 
cayenne,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Make 
them  up  into  cakes,  and  hake  in  a Dutch  oven, 
with  a little  butter,  till  they  are  hot.  Time  to 
bake,  a few  minutes. 


Carp  Roe,  Fricasseed.— Take  five  or 
six  rocs,  strew  over  thorn  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  finely- 
chopped  parsley.  Melt  three  ounces  of  butter  in 
a stewpan,  and  put  in  the  roes  with  a dozen 
small  mushrooms,  the  juice  of  a small  lemon, 
and  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs.  Let  them  stew 
gently  for  ten  minutes,  then  add  a wine-glass 
of  white  wine,  and  a lump  of  butter  the  size 
of  an  egg  rolled  in  flour.  Let  these  simmer 
for  ten  minutes  more,  draw  the  pan  from  the 
fire  for  a minute,  and  add  half  a cupful  of  cream, 
or  new  milk.  Serve  hot,  with  the  sauce  poured 
over  the  roes.  Time,  half  an  hour.  Sufficient 
for  two  or  three  persons. 

Carp,  Sauce  for— Dissolve  about  one 
ounce  of  butter  in  a saucepan,  and  stir  into  it 
very  smoothly  a dessert- spoonful  of  flour,  a 
little  gravy,  a cupful  of  good  cream,  and  two 
anchovies  chopped  finely.  Let  it  boil,  stir  it 
well,  then  add  a table-spoonful  of  soy,  season 
with  salt,  and,  just  before  serving,  squeeze  the 
juice  of  a lemon  into  the  sauce. 

Carp,  Stewed —Cleanse  three  or  four 
fish  thoroughly.  Wash  them  well  with  a little 
vinegar  in  the  water  to  draw  out  the  blood. 
Split  the  fish,  and  cut  them  into  good-sized 
pieces.  Rub  them  well  with  a little  salt, 
pepper,  and  powdered  mace.  Put  them  into 
a stewpan  with  sufficient  water  to  cover 
them,  a dessert  - spoonful  of  finely -chopped 
parsley,  a cupful  of  white  wine  a bunch  ot 
sweet  herbs,  an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves, 
and  a stick  of  horse-radish.  Let  them  simmer 
gently  for  an  hour  or  more.  Take  out  the 
dices  of  fish,  and  strain  the  gravy  Add  to 
it  a cupful  of  cream  or  new  milk,  let  it  bod 
up,  then  draw  it  from  the  fire  for  a minute,  or 
two,  and  add  gradually  the  yoiks  of  two  eggs 
mixed  with  a little  cream.  Pour  the  boiling 
sauce  over  the  slices  of  carp,  and  make  a promi- 
nent display  of  the  roe. 

Carp,  Stewed  (another  way).— Cleanse  a 
carp  thoroughly,  and  cut  it  into  shoes,  then  put 
it  into  a stewpan  with  a quarter  of  a -pound  of 
bacon  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  y^1  cut 
into  slices,  four  small  onions  stuck  with  four 
cloves,  two  carrots,  a sprig  of  thyme  Whof 
parsley,  half  a dozen  chives,  and,  if  liked,  halt 
i clove  of  garlic.  Tho  vegetables  must  bo 
sliced  and  tho  herbs  chopped.  Pour  a glass- 
ful of  whito  wine  ovor  the  carp,  and  lot  it 
simmer  for  two  or  throe  minutes,  then  add 
equal  parts  of  white  wine  and  stock,  sufficient 
to  cover  tho  fish  and  vegetables.  Let  them 
simmer  gently  for  an  hour,  thicken  tho  sauce 
wilh  a little  flour  and  butter,  add  popper,  salt, 
and  nutmeg,  and  boil  it,  stirring  continually, 
until  it  is  a proper  consistency.  Time  to  prepare, 
one  hour  ami  a half.  Sufficient  for  one  or  two 

persons. 

Cnrn  Stowod  (anothor  way).  — Clean 
thS^ly  two  carp.  Save  the  roes,  and  try 


the  fish  lightly  in  hot  lard,  lay  them  in  a stew- 
pan, and  cover  with  a mixture  composed  equally 
of  wine  and  stock.  Stew  gently  until  suffi- 
ciently cooked,  then  strain  the  gravy,  add  salt 
and  pepper,  a table-spoonful  of  ketchup,  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  a small  piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour.  Pour  the  sauce  over  the 
fish,  and  garnish  with  fried  roes  and  toasted 
sippets.  Time  to  stew,  according  to  size. 


Carrier  Sauce.— Pour  a breakfast-cupful 
of  good  brown  gravy  over  a table-spoonful  of 
finely -minced  shallots.  Add  a little  salt  and 
cayenne,  and  a table-spoonful  of  chili  vinegar. 
Simmer  gently  for  about  thirty  minutes,  till 
the  shallots  are  sufficiently  cooked,  then  strain 
the  sauce,  and  serve  with  mutton.  1 robable 
cost,  6d.  or  8d. 

Carrot  — This  vegetable  is  almost  inva- 
riably sent  to  table  with  boiled  beef.  When 
the  carrots  are  young,  they  should  be  washed 
and  brushed,  not  scraped,  before  coolang— 
and  old  carrots  also  are  better  prepared  in  this 
way— then  rubbed  with  a clean  coarse  cloth 
after  boiling.  Young  carrots  need  to  be  cooked 
about  half  an  hour,  and  fully-grown  ones  from 
one  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours,  dhe  red  is 
the  best  part.  In  order  to  ascertain  if  the  root 
is  sufficiently  cooked,  stick  a fork  into  it. 
When  they  feel  soft  they  are  ready  for  serving. 
They  are  excellent  for  flavouring,  and  contain  a 
great  amount  of  nourishment. 

Carrot  Cheesecakes.— Boil  a moderate- 
sized carrot  until  tender.  Pound  it  m a mortar, 
and  pass  the  pulp  through  a fine  hair  sieve. 
Mix  with  it  an  ounce  of  oiled  butter,  two  des- 
sert-spoonfuls of  washed  currants,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  a 
table-spoonful  of  fresh  curd,  and  a well-beaten 
e<rK.  Line  some  patty-pans  with  good  putt 
paste,  half  fill  them  with  the  mixture,  and  bake 
in  a good  oven  for  twenty  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  about  Id.  each. 

Carrot  Fritters.  — Boil  a large  carrot 
until  it  is  quite  tender.  Beat  it  to  a pulp, 
pass  it  through  a sieve,  and  mix  with  it  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  cream,  the  same  of  ™iely- 
grated  bread-crumbs,  and  two  eggs  well  beaten. 
Pry  the  mixture  in  fritters  in  hot  laid  or  dnp 
ping,  and  servo  them  with  good  brown  ^auce. 
Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Carrot  jam  (to  imitate  Apricot  Jam).— 
Choose  young,  deep-coloured  carrots ; wash  and 
Slip”  C.  fl>o„  toil  them  until  the):  are  qu.te 
tender.  Rub  them  through  a effiander  then 
through  a sieve,  and  to  every  pound  of  pulp 
allow  one  pound  of  sifted  white  sugar,  haU  a 
dozen  bitter  almonds  chopped  smaU,  and  the 
grated  rind  and  juice  of  a lemon  P ut  the* 
ingredients  into  a presemng-pan,  am  ' 
boil  for  a few  minutes,  stirnng  them  constantly 
and  romoving  tho  scum  as  it  uses.  d 

add  a wine-glassful  of  brandy  for  ovoy  pound 
of  pulp.  Put  the  jam  into  jars,  and  t ie  it  up 
carefully.  With  the  addition  the  brand), 
it  will  koop  for  snmo  time,  lime,  six  or  g 
minutes  to  boil  all  together. 

Cnrrot  Pio  —This  is  a favourite  dish  with 
vp8cK»  Wad,  -..I  "Uce  tho 
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parboil  them.  Put  them  into  a dish  edged 
with  a light  crust.  Add  popper  and  salt,  and 
pour  a little  water  over  them.  Cover  them  with 
crust,  and  bake  the  pie  in  a moderate  oven. 
Time  to  hake,  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost  of  carrots,  6d.  or  8d.  per  bunch. 
Sufficient,  a moderate-sized  pie  for  six  persons. 

Carrot  Pudding,  Baked  or  Boiled. 

Boil  some  large  carrots  till  they  are  tender, 

pass  them  through  a sieve,  and  mix  one  pound 
of  the  pulp  with  half  a pound  of  finely-grated 
bread-crumbs,  sLx  ounces  of  finely-shred  suet, 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  each  of  stoned,  raisins, 
washed  currants,  and  brown  sugar.  . Mix  these 
ingredients  well  together,  and  add  a little  grated 
nutmeg,  a large  pinch  of  salt,  and  three . eggs 
well  beaten,  together  with  as  much  new  milk  as 
will  make  a thick  batter.  If  baked,  put.  the 
mixture  into  a buttered  pie-dish,  and. bake  it  in 
a moderate  oven;  if  boiled,  put  it  in  a well- 
oiled  mould,  tie  it  in  a cloth,  and  boil  or  steam 
it.  Serve  with  sweet  sauce.  Time  to  bake, 
one  hour  and  a half ; to  boil,  three  hours. 
Sufficient  for  six  persons.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d. 

Carrot  Sauce.— Take  half  a pint  of  good 
melted  butter.  Bring  it  to  a boil,  then  stir  into 
it  two  table-spoonfuls  of  mashed  carrots,  and  a 
little  salt  and  pepper.  Time,  ten  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  4d.  Sufficient  for  two  pounds  of 
stewed  cutlets. 

Carrot  Soup. — Put  any  bones  that  you 
may  have  into  three  quarts  of  stock  or  water, 
with  three  turnips,  three  onions,  a head  of 
celery,  or  half  a tea-spoonful  of  celery  seeds, 
two  bay-leaves,  and  the  red  part  of  ten  good- 
sized  carrots,  cut  off  in  slices.  Stew  the  vege- 
tables till  tender,  then  take  out  the  carrots, 
pound  them  in  a mortar,  mix  with  them  a little 
of  the  liquor,  and  pass  them  through  a coarse 
sieve.  Strain  the  rest  of  the  liquid,  and  return 
it  to  the  saucepan ; put  with  it  the  pulped 
carrots,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is  as  thick  as  pea- 
soup.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  serve. 
Time,  four  hours.  Probable  cost,  3d.  per  quart. 
Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Carrot  Soup  (another  way).— Put  four 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  into  a saucepan,  allow  it 
to  melt,  then  put  into  it  a large  onion  cut  into 
thin  slices,  half  a pound  of  lean  ham,  also 
sliced,  and  the  red  part  of  twelve  carrots  grated. 
Let  these  remain  over  a moderate  fire  till  they 
are  nicely  coloured,  stirring  them  occasionally 
to  prevent  them  burning.  When  ready,  add 
two  quarts  of  nicely-flavoured  stock.  Simmer 
the  soup  for  two  hours.  Remove  the  ham, 
strain  tho  soup,  and  pass  tho  carrot  through  a 
fine  sieve,  then  return  it  to  the  soup;  boil  it 
again,  season  it  with  cayenne  and  salt,  and 
serve.  Time,  throe  hours.  Probable  cost,  fid. 
per  pint.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Carrot  Soup  (maigro).— 1 Take  two  large 
onions,  with  eight  large  carrots  (which  have 
been  washed  and  scraped,  tho  red  part  cut  into 
thin  slices  and  tho  yellow  part  left  out),  one 
turnip,  two  heads  of  celery,  or  one  tea-spoonful 
of  celery  seed,  and  six  ounces  of  tho  crumb  of 
bread.  Put  three  quarts  of  water  into  a 
saucepan,  with  a piece  of  soda  tho  sizo  of  a 
pea.  Let  this  boil ; then  put  in  tho  above 


ingredients,  with  a littlo  cayenne  pepper,  salt, 
and  mace.  When  they  are  soft,  take  out  the 
vegetables  and  rub  them  through  a coarse  sieve ; 
replace  them,  and  add  to  the  soup,  when  boiling, 
a large  breakfast-cupful  of  cream  or  new  milk. 
The  soup  should  be  as  thick  as  cream.  Time, 
two  and  a half  hours.  Probable  cost,  l|d.  per 
pint.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Carrots  (a  la  Flamande). — Take  a bunch 
of  young  carrots,  which  alone  are  suitable,  wash 
them  well,  cut  off  the  heads  and  points,  and  place 
them  in  boiling  water  for  five  minutes.  Take 
them  out,  drain,  rub  off  the  skin  with  a coarse 
cloth,  cut  them  into  very  thin  slices,  and  put 
them  into  a saucepan  with  a cupful  of  water,  a 
little  salt  and  pepper,  and  a piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  a small  egg.  Cover  them  closely,  and 
simmer  gently  for  twenty  minutes,  shaking  the 
pan  occasionally  in  order  that  they  may  be 
equally  cooked.'  Mix  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
with  a cupful  of  cream,  and  a dessert-spoonful 
of  finely-chopped  parsley.  Draw  the  pan  from 
the  fire  for  a couple  of  minutes,  taking  off  the 
cover,  put  a table-spoonful  or  two  of  the  liquid 
with  the  eggs  and  cream,  then  pour  the  whole 
gradually  into  the  saucepan.  Stir  the  sauce 
until  it  thickens,  and  serve  the  carrots  with  the 
sauce  poured  over  them.  Time  to  stew  the 
carrots,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  8d.  per 
bunch.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Carrots  (a  la  Flamande),  another  way.— 
Boil  whole,  six  large  carrots  until  they  are 
quite  tender ; then  stamp  them  out  in  stars, 
wheels,  dice,  or  any  other  shape,  and  stew  them 
in  a little  good  melted  butter  with  five  small 
onions,  a table-spoonful  of  finely-chopped  pars- 
ley, and  a little  salt  and  pepper.  Serve  the 
carrots  with  the  sauce  poured  over  them.  Time 
to  boil,  one  hour  and  a half.  Sufficient,  six 
large  carrots  for  eight  persons. 

Carrots  (a  la  Reine). — Choose  some  fine 
large  carrots  and  cut  them  into  pieces  about 
three  inches  long ; make  them  fiat  at  one  end  and 
narrow  and  round  at  the  other,  so  as  to  give 
them  the  form  of  cones.  Boil  them  until  nearly 
tender,  then  place  them  upright  in  a saucepan 
with  some  good  gravy,  leaving  about  an  inch  of 
tho  tops  uncovered  to  prevent  their  being  broken. 
Boil  them  until  they  are  sufficiently  cooked, 
take  them  out,  and  arrange  them  in  a dish. 
Thicken  the  gravy  with  a little  brown  thicken- 
ing, add  a pinch  of  salt  and  a smaU  piece  of 
sugar  to  it,  and  pour  it  over  them.  Time,  one 
hour  and  a half. 

Carrots,  Boiled. — Wash  and  prepare  the 
carrots.  If  they  are  very  large  they  should  be 
halved  and  sliced.  Throw  them  into  plenty  of 
boiling  water  with  salt  in  it,  keep  them  boiling, 
and  when  a fork  can  be  easily  pushed  into  them 
they  are  ready.  They  may  be  boiled  in  tho 
same  saucepan  with  beef,  and  a few  should  bo 
placed  round  tho  dish  and  tho  rest  sent  to  table 
in  a tureen.  Melted  butter  generally  accom- 
panies them.  Many  persons  are  fond  of  cold 
carrots  with  cold  beef.  They  may  be  easily 
warmed  up  by  covering  them  closely  and  putting 
the  dish  in  which  they  aro  placed  into  boiling 
water.  Timo,  young  carrots,  half  an  hour , 
fully-grown,  from  one  and  a half  to  two  hours. 
Sufficient,  four  large  carrots  for  six  persons. 
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carrots,  Fried-Wash  and  partly  boil 
the  carrots  whole ; cut  them  into  thin  slices, 
dip  them  in  eSg  and  finely-grated  bread-crumbs 
and  fry  in  hot  butter  or  lard.  Sorve  them  piled 
high,  on  a dish.  Cold  carrots  may  bo  warmed 
up5  this  way.  Time  to  fry,  ton  minutes,  bulli- 
cicnt,  six  carrots  for  five  porsons. 

Carrots  in  their  own  Gravy.— Wash, 
scrape,  and  slice  the  carrots.  Put  them  into 
boiling  salt  and  water,  only  just  enough  to 
cover  them,  and  when  they  are  tender  let  them 
boil  fast  till  only  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  the 
liquid  remains.  Put  with  the  gravy  a piece  yxt 
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brown  thickening  tho  size  of  a nut.  Shake  the 


saucepan  till  the  gravy  is  thickened,  and  serve 
very  hot.  Time,  one  hour  and  a half,  buffi- 
cient,  six  large  carrots  for  five  persons. 

Carrots,  Mashed— Scrape  off  all  the 
skin  from  some  largo  carrots,  and  boil  them  till 
tender  ; mash  them  smoothly,  and  return  them 
to  the  saucepan,  beat  thoroughly  for  a tew 
minutes,  adding  a small  piece  of  butter  and  a 
little  salt  and  pepper.  Two  or  three  spoon- 
fuls of  gravy  or  a cupful  of  milk  may  be  added, 
but  in  either  case  let  the  vegetables  remain 
over  the  fire,  stirring  them  constantly  cm  they 
are  nearly  dry.  Time,  one  hour  and  a ha.lt  to 
boil ; ten  minutes  to  dry.  Sufficient,  six  large 
carrots  for  five  persons. 

Carrots,  Red  Puree  of.— Wash  and 

scrape  some  fine  large  carrots.  Cut  the  ied 
Dart  off  in  thin  slices,  and  boil  these  for  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  Take  them  out,  dram, 
and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  an  onion 
stuck  with  two  cloves,  a little  salt  and  pepper, 
a small  piece  of  butter,  and  just  enough  stock 
to  cover  them.  Let  them  boil  gently  till  tender, 
then  pass  them  through  a coarse  sieve.  1 lace 
the  pulp  in  a stewpan  with  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  a small  piece 
of  sugar,  and  a cupful  of  stock,  and  stir  until 
it  is  thick.  The  puree  may  be  served  with 
stewed  mutton  cutlets  round  it.  Tune,  two 
hours  and  a half.  Sufficient,  eight  large  carrots 
for  two  pounds  of  cutlets. 

Carrots,  Sliced  and  Glazed— Wash 
and  scrape  some  fine  large  carrots,  and  cu 
them  into  equal  slices.  Partly  boil  them  in 
salt  and  water,  drain,  and  put  them  into  a 
saucepan  with  just  sufficient  stock  to  coyer 
them,  a piece  of  butter,  a little  salt,  and  a 
good-sized  lump  of  sugar.  Bod  quickly  until 
the  gravy  is  reduced  to  glaze.  Shake  the  sauce- 
pan over  tho  fire  for  a few  minutes,  till  ad 
the  gravy  adheres  to  the  carrots.  Time,  one 
hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,.  Gd  or  8d.  per 
bunch.  Sufficient,  six  largo  carrots  for  five 

1 Carrots,  Stewed. —Wash  and  slice 
some  large  carrots,  and  simmer  them  m as 
much  weak  broth  as  will  cover  them  ti llthey  ni-o 
nearly  tender,  then  add  a cupful  of  milk,  and 
thicken  tho  sauce  with  flour  and  butter.  Season 
it  with  noppor  and  salt.  Keep  stirring  tho 
contents  of  tho  saucepan  to  provont  themburn- 
ing.  Put  tho  carrots  into  a hot  vegetable  dish, 
and  pour  tho  gravy  ovor  them.  I 
and  a half.  Sufficient,  six  largo  carrots  foi 

five  persons. 


Carrots.  Sweet  (for  a second  course). 

— Boil  six  or  eight  large  carrots  till  tender, 
drain  them,  and  pass  them  through  a ccarse 
hair  sieve.  Put  the  pulp  into  a saucepan,  and 
dry  it  over  a moderate  fire  for  a lew  minutes, 
stirring  it  all  the  time.  Mix  with  it  two  ounces 
of  good  butter,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  a table- 
Hpooiiful  of  finely -sift od  sugar.  When  tins  is 
thoroughly  blended,  add  a cupful  of  cream  or 
now  milk.  Servo  witli  toasted  sippets,  lime, 
one  horn-  and  a half.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Carrots,  To  Dress  in  the  German 

way._Melt  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a sauce- 
pan ’ Lay  in  it  six  carrots  cut  into  tliin.  slices, 
with  a little  salt,  pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  finely-minced  onion.  Let  them 
remain  until  tender,  adding  every  now  and 
then  as  it  is  required  a little  water  or  stock. 
Thicken  the  sauce  with  a little  flour,  and  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour  before  serving,  add  one 
table-spoonful  of  finely -minced  parsley,  lime, 
one  hour.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Cassell  Pudding.— Take  the  weight  of 
a largo  egg  in  powdered  sugar,  butter,  and  flour. 
Whisk  the  egg  thoroughly.  Gradually  mix 
with  it  the  sugar,  which  must  be  rubbed  well 
on  the  rind  of  a lemon  before  it  is  pounded, 
then  the  flour,  and  the  butter  partially  melted; 
add  a pinch  of  salt.  Well  oil  some  cups,  put  a 
little  apricot  or  other  jam  at  the  bottom  ot  each, 
and  fill  them  throe  parts  with  the  mixture. 
Bake  immediately  in  a good  oven.  Turn  the 
puddings  out,  and  serve  them  with  wine  sauce. 
Time  to  bake,  half  an  horn-.  Probable  cost  for 
six  puddings,  Gd.  Allow  one  for  each  person. 

Casserole  of  Potatoes— Peel  and  boil 
some  good  mealy  potatoes,  mash  them  with  a 
little  salt,  butter,  cream,  and  the  yolk  ot  one 
egg  to  every  pint  of  potatoes.  Beat  them  two 
or  three  minutes  over  the  fire  to  dry  them 
thoroughly,  then  place  them  on  a shallow  dish, 
and  work  them  with  the  hands  into  the  shape 
of  a raised  pie.  Leave  a hollow  m the  middle, 
ornament  it  with  flutings,  &c.,  brush  it  over 
with  beaten  egg,  and  brown  it  in  a quick  oven. 
Pill  the  inside  with  a ragout  or  mince,  and 
serve  hot. 

Casserole  of  Rice  (English  method) .- 
Wash  a pound  of  the  best  rice  in  two  or  three 
waters,  and  boil  it  very  gently  until  it  is  quite 
tender  but  whole.  Dram  it  and  beat  it  well. 
If  for  a sweet  casserole,  use  milk,  sugar,  a bttie 
butter,  and  lemon  or  other  flavouring.  11  in- 
tended for  meat  or  fish,  stew  the  rice  with  w ater 
and  fat,  and  season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
nutmeg.  When  quito  cool,  put  a bordering 
about  three  inches  high  and  three  v-ideroW 
the  edge  of  n shallow  dish,  brush  it  over  with 
egg  or  clarified  butter,  and  sot  it  m the  oven  to 
brown.  Then  place  in  tho  middle  the  stew, 
curry,  or  sweets  which  are  j^epared  for  it* 
Time  to  boil  the  rice,  three-quarters  of  m ® ' 
Probable  cost,  Gd.,  exclusive  of  the  mteno  . 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Casserole  of  Rice  (French  method).- 
Wash  ono  pound  of  the  best  Carolina  nee  n ^ 
or  throe  waters.  Drain  it,  and  pu  • 

stewpan  with  a quart  of  water,  ft  1UV  ^ ’ 

a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  two  ounces  of  lat 
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The  skimmings  of  saucepans  will  answer  for 
this  purpose,  or  fat  bacon,  hut  if  these  are  not 
at  hand,  use  butter.  Simmer  very  gently  till 
the  rice  is  quite  soft  hut  whole.  Then  drain  it, 
and  pound  it  to  a paste.  Well  butter  a baking 
dish  or  casserole  mould,  and  press  the  paste  into 
it.  Mark  on  the  top  a,  cover,  making  the  mark 
rather  deep.  Porn-  a little  butter  over  the 
whole,  let  it  get  cold,  then  turn  it  out  of  the 
mould,  and  bake  it  in  a very  hot  oven  till  it  is 
brightly  browned,  hut  not  hard.  The  oven  can 
scarcely  be  too  hot  for  it.  Take  off  the  marked 
cover  about  an  inch  in  depth.  Scoop  out  the 
middle,  and  fill  it  with  whatever  is  prepared  for 
it.  This  may  consist  of  mincemeat,  Irish  stew, 
rechauifed  curries,  hashes,  or  macaroni.  Pour 
in  a suitable  sauce,  replace  the  cover,  and  be- 
fore serving,  return  it  to  the  oven  for  a few 
minutes.  Time  to  boil  the  rice,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  exclu- 
sive of  the  mincemeat,  6d.  Sufficient  for  six 
persons. 

Casserole  of  Rice,  with  Eggs.— Pre- 
pare the  rice  as  in  the  preceding  recipe.  When 
it  has  been  worked  into  a stiff  paste,  line  a -well- 
oiled  mould  with  it ; a piece  of  bread  may  be 
put  inside,  shaped  properly,  to  hold  it  up,  hut 
care  must  be  taken  to  leave  a compact  wall  all 
round.  When  baked,  remove  the  bread,  put  in 
the  mince  or  fricassee,  and  cover  the  top  with 
poached  eggs.  Serve  very  hot.  Time,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  boil  the  rice.  Probable 
cost,  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  mixture.  Sufficient 
for  six  persons. 

Casserole,  Sweet. — Prepare  the  rice  as 
before,  using  milk  instead  of  water,  and  butter 
instead  of  bacon  or  other  fat.  The  flavouring 
may  consist  of  lemon,  vanilla,  or  almond,  ac- 
cording to  taste.  When  the  pudding  is  browned, 
scoop  the  rice  from  the  middle,  leaving,  as  before, 
a fh-m  wall  all  around,  and  fill  the  hollow  with 
jam,  or  a compote  of  any  fruit.  The  latter  is, 
we  think,  much  to  be  preferred.  Sift  a little 
pounded  sugar  over  the  whole  before  serving. 
Time  to  boil  the  rice,  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  fruit.  Suffi- 
cient for  a good  and  pretty  dish. 

Cassile. — Put  a pint  of  cream  or  new  milk 
into  a saucepan  with  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon, 
and  three  or  four  lumps  of  sugar.  Let  it  stand 
near  the  fire  for  a few  minutes  to  draw  out  the 
flavour  of  the  lemon,  then  boil  it,  and  pour  it, 
when  boiling,  over  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
arrowroot  mixed  smoothly  with  a small  tea-cup- 
ful of  cream.  Return  it  to  the  saucepan,  stir  it 
over  the  fire  for  four  minutes,  pour  into  a damp 
mould,  and  when  cold  and  firm,  turn  it  into  a 
glass  dish,  and  serve  with  bright-cdloured  jam. 
Time,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  6cl.  Suffi- 
cient for  a small  dish. 

Cassolettes  of  Rice. — Prepare  the  rice 
as  for  a casserole  {sec  Casserole).  Work  it  to  a 
smooth  paste,  and  fill  some  small  jelly-pots  with 
it.  Mark  in  each  one  an  inner  circle  about  throo- 
quarters  of  an  inch  deep  for  the  cover.  Whon 
cold,  turn  the  rice  out,  brush  it  over  with  egg 
and  brown  in  a quick  oven.  Take  out  the 
centre,  fill  it  with  a ragout  or  mince,  replace 
tno  cover,  and  servo.  Cassolottos  are,  in  fact, 


tiny  casseroles.  Some  persons  fiy  instead  of 
baking  them,  but  if  this  should  he  done,  great 
care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  break  in 
tho  process,  and  the  butter  or  oil  must  he  very 
hot.  Time  to  fry,  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
2d.  or  3d.  each.  Allow  one  for  each  person. 

Caudle. — Caudle  is  oatmeal  gruel,  sweet- 
ened, with  ale,  brandy,  or  wine  added  to  it.  It 
may  be  made  in  several  ways.  The  simplest  is 
the  following  : — Mix  a table-spoonful  of  oatmeal 
with  a cupful  of  cold  water.  Pour  a pint  of 
boiling  water  or  milk  over  it,  return  it  to  the 
saucepan,  and  let  it  boil  for  four  or  five  minutes, 
stirring  it  all  the  time.  Add  wine,  ale,  or  brandy, 
according  to  taste.  Sweeten,  and  season  with 
nutmeg  or  ginger.  This  will  be  thin  caudle ; if 
it  is  wanted  thick,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  oatmeal 
must  be  used.  Or,  mix  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
oatmeal  in  a pint  of  water.  Let  it  stand  one 
hom-.  Then  strain,  and  boil  it.  Sweeten,  and 
add  wine,  ale,  or  brandy,  with  seasoning  to 
taste.  Time  to  boil,  twenty  minutes.  Caudle 
may  be  made  with  flour  or  ground  rice  instead 
of  oatmeal.  Probable  cost,  lid.  per  pint,  ex- 
clusive of  the  wine.  Sufficient  for  one  person. 

Caudle  (another  way). — Make  a pint  of 
thin  oatmeal  gruel  {see  preceding  recipe) . Let 
it  boil,  tljen  stir  into  it,  very  gradually,  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  mixed  with  a little  cold  water. 
Add  a glass  of  sherry  or  port,  a little  grated 
nutmeg  or  lemon-rind,  and  three  or  four  lumps 
of  sugar.  This  caudle  is  wholesome  and  plea- 
sant. Time,  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
3d.  per  pint,  exclusive  of  the  wine.  Sufficient 
for  one  person. 

Caudle,  Cold. — Pour  a pint  of  cold  boiled 
water  on  the  rind  of  a small  lemon,  and  let  it 
stand  for  an  hom-.  Take  out  the  rind  and  mix 
in  the  yolk  of  an  egg  well  beaten,  a cupful  of 
sweet  wine,  three  or  four  lumps  of  sugar,  and 
the  lemon-juice.  Probable  cost,  2|d.,  exclusive 
of  the  wine.  Sufficient  for  one  person. 

Caudle,  Old  Fashioned  Brown.— 

Stir  two  table-spoonfuls  of  oatmeal  into  a pint 
of  water,  and  add  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon,  a blade 
of  mace,  and  a table-spoonful  of  brown  sugar. 
Let  all  boil  together,  then  strain  the  liquid  and 
add  a pint  of  mild  ale.  Warm  it  for  use.  A 
little  grated  ginger  is  often  put  into  this 
caudle.  Or,  make  a little  oatmeal  gruel,  sweeten 
and  season  it  according  to  taste,  and,  just  before 
serving,  stir  into  it  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh 
porter.  Time,  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
Hd.  per  pint.  Sufficient,  one  pint  for  each 
person. 

Cauliflower.  — This  favourite  vegetable 
should  he  cut  early,  while  the  dew  is  still  upon 
it.  Choose  those  that  are  close  and  white,  and 
of  medium  size.  Whiteness  is  a sign  of  quality 
and  freshness.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
that  there  are  no  caterpillars  about  the  stalk, 
and,  to  ensure  this,  lay  the  vegetable  with  its 
head  downwards  in  cold  water  and  salt  for  an 
hour  bofore  boiling  it;  or,  better  still,  in  cold 
water  mixed  with  a littlo  vinegar.  Trim  away 
tho  outer  leaves,  and  cut  the  stalk  quite  close. 
Cauliflowers  are  in  season  from  the  middle  of 
Juno  till  the  middlo  of  November. 
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Cauliflower  (a  la  Franchise). -Cut  away 
tho  stalk  and  the  green  loaves,  and  divide  a 
cauliflower  into  quarters.  Put  the  branches 
into  a little  vinegar  and  water,  then  put  them 
into  a stowpan  .with  some  boiling  water,  with  a 
tablo-spoonf ill  of  salt  in  it,  and  let  them  boil 
until  they  are  done.  This  may  be  ascertained 
by  taking  a little  piece  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  and  if,  though  still  firm,  it  give  away 
easily,  it  is  sufficiently  cooked.  Dram  the 
cauliflower  and  arrange  it  neatly  in  a dish. 
Pour  over  it  a pint  of  good  melted  butter. 
Time  to  boil,  about  twelve  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  4d.  for  a medium-sized  cauliflower.  Suffi- 
cient, one  for  two  persons. 

Cauliflower  (a  la  Sauco  Blanche)  .—Cut 
the  stalks  off  close,  trim  the  leaves,  and  put  the 
cauliflower  into  a little  vinegar  and  water  to 
draw  out  the  insects.  Put  it  head  downwards 
in  boiling  salt  and  water,  and  boil  it  till  it  is 
done.  As  cauliflowers  will  continue  to  cook 
though  more  slowly,  if  left  in  hot  water,  it 
they  are  a little  too  soon,  they  may  be  taken  oft 
the  fire  before  they  are  quite  ready,  fake  a 
little  piece  of  the  stalk  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  and  if  it  yields  easily  it  is  done  Dram 
the  vegetable  and  arrange  it  m a hot  dish,  and 
pour  over  it  a little  French  white  sauce  made 
by  adding  (off  the  fire ) the  yolk  of  an  egg  to 
half  a pint  of  good  melted  butter.  Probable 
cost,  4d.  or  6d. 

Cauliflower,  Boiled.  — Cut  the  stalk 
close  to  the  bottom,  and  pare  away  the  tops  ot 
the  leaves,  leaving  a circle  of  shortened  leaf- 
stalks all  round.  Put  the  cauliflower  head 
downwards  into  a little  vinegar  and  water  for 
a quarter  of  an  horn,  as  this  will  be  sure  to 
draw  out  the  insects.  Put  it  into  a pan  of 
boiling  water,  with  a table-spoonful  of  salt  m 
it.  Some  persons  prefer  milk  and  water.  De- 
move  the  scum  carefully  as  it  rises  or  toe ; cauli- 
flower will  be  discoloured.  Boil  till  tender 
This  maybe  ascertained  by  taking  a little  piece 
of  the  stalk  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and 
if  it  yields  easily  to  pressure  it  is  ready. 
Drain  and  serve.  Put  a lump  of  butter  the  size 
of  an  egg  into  a saucepan  with  a dessert-spoon- 
ful of  flour.  Mix  smoothly.  Add  salt  and  half 
a pint  of  water.  Stir  the  sauce  till  it  boils,  and 
strain  over  the  vegetable.  Time  : a large  cauli- 
flower fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes  ; a small 
one,  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes.  As  cauliflowers 
will  continue  cooking,  though  slowly,  if  lei't  in 
the  water  in  the  stewpan,  it  is  important  that 
they  should  betaken  off  the  fire  before  they 
ire"  quito  done,  unless  they  can  be  served  im- 
mediately. Sufficient  a smal  one  for  one 
person.  Probable  cost,  3d.  to  Gd. 

Cauliflower,  Moulded,  with  Sauce. 

—Boil  four  large  white  cauliflowers  in  a little 
thin  flour  and  water  until  tender,  then  cut  off 
the  stalks  and  press  them  head  downwards  into 
a hot  basin.  Turn  thorn  into  a tureen,  and  pom- 
round  them  a little  tomato  or  piquante  sauce. 
Hof  ore  serving,  placo  tho  stalks  neatly  roum 
them  Thoy  should  look  like  ono  immense  cauli- 
flower. Time,  fiftoon  to  twenty-five  minutos 
to  boil.  Sufficient  for  six  or  oight  persons. 
Probable  cost,  4d.  or  6d.  each. 


Cauliflower,  Pickled.  — This  pickle- 
should  be mad6  about  tho  beginning  of  August. 
Choose  firm,  fresh,  white  heads,  and  let  them  bo 
cut  on  a dry  day.  Pare  away  the  leaves  and  the 
stem,  and  place  the  flowers  for  five  minutes  in 
boiling  water,  but  do  not  let  them  boil  up. 
Drain  them,  and  cut  them  into  convenient-sized 
pieces,  and  leave  them  on  a sieve  to  dry.  Half 
fill  iars  with  the  flowers,  cover  with  cold  vine- 
gar  in  which  spices  have  been  boiled,  allowing 
a quart  of  vinegar  to  two  ounces  of  peppercorns, 
a drachm  of  cayenne,  an  ounce  of  gmger,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  mace.  Cover  closely.  1 io- 
bable  cost,  Is.  per  pint  jar. 

Cauliflower  Sauce.— Make  a pint  of 
n-ood  white  sauce.  Boil  a cauliflower  till  tender, 
drain,  and  chop  it  small,  then  stir  it  into  the 
boiling  sauce,  let  it  remain  oyer  the  fare  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  serve.  Time,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  from  4d.  to 
gd.  per  head.  Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a haLi 

of  sauce. 


Cauliflower  Soup  (maigre).—  Put  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  a stewpan,  let 
it  melt,  then  stir  into  it  very  smoothly,  three 
dessert-spoonfuls  of  curry  powder,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  celery  seed.  Slice  into  it  a large 
cauliflower,  a large  onion,  and  a table-spoonful 
of  French  beans.  Fry  the  vegetables  gently 
for  a few  minutes,  then  add,  gradually,  three 
pints  of  boiling  water,  or  the  water  in  which 
cauliflowers  have  been  boiled.  Simmer  gently 
till  the  vegetables  are  reduced  to  a pulp,  then 
strain  the  soup,  and  return  it  to  the  saucepan. 
Add  a little  salt  and  pepper.  Put  m a few 
sprigs  of  boiled  cauliflower  before  serving  it. 
A glass  of  white  wine  null  improve  the  soup. 
Serve  with  boiled  rice,  and  lay  a slice  of  the 
crumb  of  bread  toasted  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tureen.  Time,  two  hours.  _ Probable  cost,  Is.  id. 
for  this  quantity.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Cauliflower,  with  Stuffing.— Choose  a 
saucepan  the  exact  size  of  the  dish  intended  to 
be  used.  Cleanse  a large,  firm,  white  cauliflower, 
and  cut  it  into  sprigs ; throw  these  into  fioilmg 
salt  and  water  for  two  minutes;  then  take 
them  out,  drain,  and  pack  them  tightly  with 
the  heads  downwards,  in  the  saucepan,  the 
bottom  of  which  must  have  been  previouslj 
covered  with  thin  slices  of  bacon.  1^1  up  the 
vacant  spaces  with  a stuffing  mat  e o 1 
table-spoonfuls  of  finely-minced  veal,  the i same 
of  beef  suet,  four  table-spoonfuls  of  bread 
crumbs,  a little  pepper  and  sait  a tca-spoonfu 
of  chopped  parsley,  a tea-spoonful  of  nimcid 
chives,  and  a dozen  small  mushrooms  choi cd 
small.  Strew  these  ingredients  over  the  <»uh 
flowers  in  alternate  layors,  and  pom 
three  well-beaten  eggs.  When  those  are 

soaked,  add  sufficient  nicely-flavoured  atoA  to 

covor  the  whole.  Simmor  gent  > i ' ^ 

flowers  are  tender,  and  the  ^ce  very  mu^ 
reduced ; then  turn  the  contents  of  the  saucepan 
upside  down  on  a hot  dish,  and  tho  cauhflowert 
will  bo  found  standing  in  a savour)'  IT!^t  t' 
Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probiblec^ 
4d.  or  Gd.  for  a large  cauliflower.  Sufficient 
four  or  five  persons. 
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Cauliflowers  (au  Gratin). — Cleanse,  trim, 
and  quarter  one  or  two  large  cauliflowers.  Throw 
them  into  boiling  water,  and  let  them  remain  for 
five  minutes ; drain  and  boil  them  in  plenty  of 
salted  water  until  they  are  ready.  Whilst  they 
are  boiling  mix  smoothly  together  in  a stewpan 
an  ounce  of  butter  and  an  ounce  of  flour,  add  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  cold  water,  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt.  Let  the  sauce  boil,  and  stir  it 
over  the  fire  for  ten  minutes.  Put  in  with  it 
an  ounce  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese  and  one 
table- spoonful  of  cream,  and  take  the  saucepan 
from  the  fire.  Cut  the  cauliflowers  into  neat 
pieces;  lay  half  of  these  in  a tureen,  pour  a 
little  of  the  sauce  over  them,  and  add  the 
remainder  of  the  vegetables  and  the  rest  of  the 
sauce.  Sprinkle  a large  table-spoonful  of  bread- 
raspings  and  another  of  grated  Parmesan  over 
the  top,  and  bake  the  preparation  in  a hot  oven 
until  it  is  nicely  browned.  Serve  very  hot. 
Time  to  brown,  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Cauliflowers,  with  Parmesan 
Cheese. — Choose  three  or  four  young,  firm, 
white  cauliflowers,  cut  off  the  stalks  and  the 
stems,  making  them  flat,  so  that  they  will  stand 
nicely  in  the  dish.  Cleanse  them  thoroughly, 
and  boil  them  until  tender,  but  not  sufficiently  so 
to  run  any  risk  of  their  breaking.  Dish  them 
so  as  to  make  them  look  like  one  cauliflower, 
and  powder  them  thickly  with  grated  Parmesan 
cheese.  Pour  a good  sauce  over  this.  When  it 
is  firmly  set,  add  another  layer  of  cheese,  and 
strew  over  this  some  finely -grated  bread- 
crumbs. The  sauce  may  be  made  thus : — Rub 
a table- spoonful  of  flour  into  half  an  ounce 
of  sweet  butter,  mix  it  smoothly  over  the 
fire,  and  add  very  gradually  a breakfast-cupful 
of  water,  one  pinch  of  salt,  and  a small  pinch 
of  pepper.  Stir  it  constantly  till  it  boils,  then 
take  it  from  the  fire  for  a minute  or  two,  and 
add  slowly  the  yolk  of  an  egg  mixed  with 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
water.  Stir  until  the  whole  is  well  mixed. 
Brown  the  cauliflower  with  a salamander  or  in 
a hot  oven,  pour  a little  sauce  round,  and  serve 
hot,  as  a third  course  dish.  Time  to  boil 
the  cauliflower,  twelve  to  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  4d-  or  6d.  each.  Sufficient  for 
six  persons. 

ICaveach  Fish.  — Clean  some  large  fish, 
either  cod,  salmon,  or  mackerel,  and  cut  them 
into  slices.  Rub  each  slice  well  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  nutmeg ; and  fry  them  in  hot  butter 
or  lard  till  they  are  lightly  browned.  Let  them 
get  cold,  then  lay  them  in  jars.  Boil  some  spices 
in  vinegar,  allowing  two  finely-minced  shallots, 
two  cloves,  a blade  of  mace,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  black  peppercorns,  and  two  bay-leaves 
to  a quart  of  vinegar.  Nearly  fill  the  jars  with 
this,  when  cold,  and  put  on  the  top  a little  salad- 
oil.  Tie  them  down  closely.  The  fish  will  keep 
good  for  some  months.  It  should  be  prepared 

E when  the  fish  is  in  full  season,  and  when  served 
the  pieces  should  be  pilod  in  tho  middle  of  the 
dish,  and  a salad  served  round  them.  Probable 
cost,  cod,  6d.  per  pound;  salmon,  Is.  2d.  per 
pound ; mackerel,  4d.  or  6d. 

Caviare  and  Mock  Caviare.  — The 

true  caviare  must  be  bought.  It  is  usually 
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eaten  as  a relish,  with  dry  toast,  pepper,  lemon- 
juice  or  vinegar  and  oil.  When  fresh,  the  taste 
is  rather  like  that  of  oysters.  It  is  made  of  the 
roe  of  sturgeon  or  salmon.  Mock  caviare  is 
made  by  pounding  boned  anchovies,  with  a clove 
of  garlic ; then  mixing  with  the  paste  lemon- 
juice  or  vinegar,  salt,  cayenne,  and  a few  drops 
of  salad-oil.  It  should  be  served  spread  thinly 
on  bread  and  butter  or  toast.  Time  to  prepare, 
about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  anchovies, 
Is.  per  half  pint  bottle. 

Cayenne,  Home-made. — Cayenne  is  so 
much  adulterated,  and  varies  so  much  in  strength, 
that  we  strongly  advise  those  who  are  partial  to 
it  to  make  it  themselves.  Some  of  that  sold  in 
England  has  been  found  to  be  coloured  with  red 
lead,  and  even  that  sold  in  Jamaica  is  not  to  be 
relied  upon,  as  it  is  prepared  from  several  sorts 
of  red  capsicums,  all  of  inferior  quality  both  in 
pungency  and  flavour.  The  best  time  to  make 
it  is  in  September  or  October,  and  the  chilies 
should  be  used  as  fresh  as  possible.  Take  two 
hundred  large  chilies,  remove  the  stalks  and 
dry  them  in  a colander  before  the  fire,  being 
careful  that  they  do  not  bum.  Pound  them, 
with  a quarter  of  their  weight  in  salt,  to  a fine 
powder.  Put  the  powder  into  a bottle  and  cork 
it  closely.  The  flavour  of  this  cayenne  will  be 
superior  to  that  sold  in  the  shops,  and  it  will 
not  be  nearly  so  fiery.  Time,  fourteen  hours 
to  dry.  Sufficient  for  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  cayenne.  Probable  cost  of  chilies,  from 
Is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  hundred. 

Cayenne  Vinegar  or  Essence.— Put 

half  a pint  of  brandy,  wine,  claret,  or  vinegar 
into  a bottle  with  half  an  ounce  of  cayenne. 
Let  it  infuse  for  three  weeks,  then  strain  and 
bottle  it  for  use.  This  essence  is  excellent  for 
flavouring  sauces,  gravies,  &c.,  but  it  should  be 
used  judiciously,  as  the  strength  of  cayenne 
varies  so  much  that  is  impossible  to  say  how 
much  ought  to  be  used.  The  best  way  is  to  put 
in  two  or  three  drops,  then  taste,  and  add  more 
if  required. 

Cecils. — Mince  very  finely  four  table-spoon- 
fuls of  any  kind  of  cold  meat,  and  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  an  equal  weight  of  finely-grated 
bread-crumbs,  a dessert-spoonful  of  chopped 
onions,  two  or  three  boned  anchovies,  a little 
salt  and  pepper,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped 
lemon-rind,  a dessert-spoonful  of  minced  parsley, 
and  a piece  of  butter  warmed.  Mix  them  over 
the  fire  for  a few  minutes,  then  take  them  off, 
and,  when  cool,  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Form 
the  mixture  into  balls  rather  larger  than  a hen’s 
egf?>  dip  them  in  beaten  egg  and  bread-crumbs, 
and  fry  till  they  become  a fight  brown.  Serve 
with  good  brown  gravy.  Time  to  fry,  ten 
minutes.  Probablo  cost,  exclusive  of  tho  cold 
meat,  ^d.  each.  Allow  one  for  each  person. 

Celeriac. — The  stalks  of  this  vegetable  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  celery.  It  is  much 
more  easily  cultivated,  and  cooked  in  a much 
shorter  time.  It  may  bo  boiled,  stewed,  and  served 
with  white  or  brown  sauce  in  the  same  manner 
as  celery.  Four  or  five  minutes  will  stow  it. 

Celery. — This  vegetable  imparts  an  agree- 
able and  peculiar  flavour  to  soups,  sauces,  &c. 
It  is  gonorally  eaten  raw,  the  brittle  leaf-stalks 
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iminEr  tho  Englishman's  favourite  accompani- 
ment to  bread  and  choose.  There  are  several 
ways  in  which  it  may  bo  nicely  prepared,  and 
when  cooked  it  is  more  digestible  and  equally 
nalatablo.  When  the  roots  are  not  to  be  had, 
the  pounded  sood  is  an  excellent  substitute  for 
flavouring.  It  is  in  season  from  October  to 
February,  and  is  bettor  when  it  has  been 
touched  by  the  frost. 

Celery,  Boiled— Have  ready  a saucepan 
of  boiling  water,  with  a little  salt  in  it.  \V  asn 
the  celery  carefully.  Cut  off  the  outer  leaves, 
make  the  stalks  even,  and  lay  them  in  small 
bunches.  Throw  these  into  the  water,  and  let 
them  boil  gently  until  tender,  leaving  the 
saucepan  uncovered.  When  done,  dram,  and 
place  them  on  a piece  of  toast  which  has  been 
dipped  in  the  liquid.  Pour  over  them  a little 
good  melted  butter,  and  serve.  Time : young 
celery,  three-quarters  of  an  hour ; old,  one  hour 
and  a half.  Probable  cost,  2d.  to  4d.  per  head. 
Sufficient,  one  head  for  two  persons. 

Celery,  Essence  of.— Put  an  ounce  of 
pounded  celery  seed  into  a bottle,  and  pour  over 
it  half  a pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  white  ^me,  o 
brandy.  Let  this  infuse  for  three  weeks,  then 
strain  and  bottle  for  use.  When  wanted  pfft  a 
few  drops  upon  a lump  of  sugar,  and  throw  it 
into  the  pan,  and  the  flavour  will  immediately 
diffuse  itself  throughout.  This  is  a Peasant 
addition  to  salads.  Four  or  five  drops  on  a small 
lump  of  sugar  will  be  sufficient  for  a pint. 
Probable  cost,  2d.,  exclusive  of  the  spirit. 


Celery  for  Flavouring— The  outside 
dark  S of  celery  should  never  be  thrown 
away,  as  they  may  always  be  used  for  flavour- 
ing soups,  sauces,  and  gravies.  « a ^-spoon- 
ful 0f  celery  seed  be  bruised  and  tied  in  a little 
piece  of  muslin,  then  thrown  into  the  stock  pot, 
it  will  impart  as  much  flavour  as  two  heads  of 
fresh  celery.  Celery  seed  for  flavouring  is  sold 
in  penny  packets.  Sufficient,  one  penny  packet 
for  two  quarts. 

Celery  Garnishing.— Cut  the  tops  off 
two  heads  of  celery,  leaving  each  head  about 
eight  inches  long.  Point  the  roots,  and  put 
them  in  boiling  water  for  eight  or  ten  minutes. 
Tie  them  togother,  and  put  them  in  a saucepan , 
cover  them  with  good  stock,  and  add.  a table- 
spoonful of  pot  fat,  one  carrot,  one  onion,  stuck 
with  two  cloves,  a little  salt  and  pepper  and  a 
bay-leaf.  Close  the  saucepan,  and  let  the  con- 
tents simmer  gently  for  an  hour  and  a half, 
then  drain  the  celery  and  arrange  it  round  a 

dish  of  boiled  fowls,  &c.  Probable  cost,  2d.  or 

4d  per  head.  This  quantity  will  be  sufficient 
for  a small  dish  of  fowls. 

Celerv  Puree  of.-Wash  thoroughly 
foS  hSof  fresh  white  celery,  cut  them  into 

then  pass  the  whole  througna  j BUgar, 

with  salt,  poppor,  and  thick  cream  to 


thrco-quartors  of  an  hour ; if  old,  one  hour  and 
a half.  Probable  cost,  2d.  to  4d.  per  head. 

Celery  Salad.— Cut  blanched  celery  yery 
small.  Be  careful  that  it  is  perfectly  dry,  and 
do  not  prepare  it  until  two  or  three  minutes  be- 
fore it  is  to  be  used.  Pour  over  it  a Llayon- 
naise  sauce  (see  Mayonnaise)  and  garnish  with 
green  celery  leaves.  Time,  a few  minutes. 
Probable  cost.  2d.  to  4d.  per  head.  Sufficient, 
one  head  for  two  porsons. 

Celery  Sauce.— Cut  the  white  part  of 
two  heads  of  celery  into  pieces  about  one  inch 
and  a half  long.  Put  two  ounces  of  butter 
into  a saucepan,  and  when  it  is  melted,  throw 
in  the  celery,  cover  closely,  and  stew  gently  till 
it  is  quite  tender.  Mix  in  very  smoothly  a 
large  table -spoonful  of  flour,  and  when  it  has 
browned  a little,  add  a breakfast- cupful  of  good 
gravy,  salt,  and  a little  nutmeg.  Rub  through 
a sieve,  make  hot,  and  serve.  Probable  cost,  2d. 
to  4d.  per  head.  Sufficient  for  one  small  fowl. 

Celery  Sauce  (a  quick  way).— If  celery 
sauce  is  wanted  in  a hurry,  some  good  melted 
butter  may  be  flavoured  with  a few  drops  of  the 
essence  of  celery,  and  a little  cream  or  new 
milk,  and  a pinch  of  powdered  mace,  may  be 
added.  Time,  ten  minutes.  Sufficient,  five 
drops  on  a piece  of  sugar  to  a pint.  Probable 
cost,  6d.  per  half  pint. 

Celery  Sauce,  for  Turkeys,  Fowls, 
&c  —Slice  the  best  part  of  four  heads  of  young 
celery  in  small  pieces,  and  boil  them  in  salt 
and  water  for  twenty  minutes.  Drain  them, 
and  put  them  into  a clean  saucepan,  with  sutfl- 
cient  veal  broth  or  gravy  to  cover  them,  add 
a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a blade  of  mace  and  stew 
all  gently  together  until  quite  tender.  Add 
two  ounces  of  butter,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of 
flour,  and  when  this  is  quite  smooth,  stir  m a 
cunful  of  good  cream.  Time,  one  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost,S2d.  to  4d.  per  head  Sufficient  for  a 
couple  of  small  fowls.  If  this  sauce  should 
be  wanted  richer,  the  yolks  of  two  or  three 
eggs  may  be  added,  but  celery  sauce  is  fre- 
quently spoilt  by  too  much  seasoning. 

celery  Soup.-Cut  the  white  part  of  four 
heads  of  celery  into  pieces  about  an  ^cJ  lon^ 
and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a pint  ot 
good  white  stock,  two  ounces  of  butter,  a 
nuarter  of  a pound  of  lean  ham,  and  a lump  of 
sugar.  Let  them  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
put  in  with  them  three  pints  more  of  stock,  a 
Tittle  salt,  and  a blade  of  mace.  Stew  gentl> 
for  an  hour,  then  press  the  soup  through 
coarse  sieve.  Make  it  hot  again,  pour  1 in 
tureen,  add  a pint  of  boiling  cream  and  servo 
immediately  with  toasted  sippets.  If : liked,  tins 
soup  may  be  thickened  with  a little  • 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pint  if  cream  bo  used. 
Sufficient  for  eight  persons. 

qtewed  — Wash  four  heads  ot 
ccS  trin,  neatly, 

the  loaves  and  tops;  cut  them  m o ’ _ 

lengths,  and  tie  them  in  small  buncUeS,  an  P 
boil  them  in  sufficient  salt  and 
them.  Drain  and  stow  them,  until  ten 
some  stock.  Brown  two  ounces  of  butter 
a table-spoonful  of  flour  m o ' 8"^e^s  foiled, 
it  with  the  stock  in  which  the  cel<  rj 
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lay  the  celery  in  it,  let  it  boil  for  ten  minutes 
nfore,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible.  'lime, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  2d. 
to  4d.  per  head.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Celery,  Stewed  (a  la  Creme).— Wash  very 
clean  two  heads  of  celery,  trim  them  neatly, 
cutting  off  the  outer  stalks,  the  leaves,  and  the 
tops,  and  boil  them  in  salt  and  water  until 
nearly  tender.  Drain  them  and  put  them  in  a 
dish. ” Have  ready  in  another  saucepan  a break- 
fast-cupful of  good  cream.  Let  it  boil,  with  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  till  it  is  thick  and 
smooth;  then  pour  it  over  the  celery,  grate  a 
little  nutmeg  over  the  top,  and  serve.  Time 
to  boil  the  celery,  from  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  one  hour  and  a half.  Sufficient  for  four 
persons.  Probable  cost,  2d.  to  4d.  per  head. 

Celery,  To  Dress. — Cut  off  the  end  of 
the  root,  leaving  the  white  part ; wash  it  very 
carefully,  trim  away  all  the  decayed  leaves  and 
outer  stalks,  and  if  the  root  be  very  thick,  split 
it  into  quarters.  Send  it  to  table  in  a celery  glass 
half  filled  with  cold  water.  Curl  the  top  leaves 
by  drawing  the  point  of  a skewer  through 
them,  dividing  them  into  strips  about  five 
inches  from  the  top. 

Celery,  To  Fry. — Cold  boiled  celery  will 
answer  for  this  purpose.  Split  three  or  four 
heads,  and  dip  the  pieces  into  clarified  butter, 
and  fry  them  until  they  are  lightly  browned  ; 
lay  them  ’on  some  blotting-paper  for  a minute 
to  drain 'off  the  fat,  and  pile  them  like  sugar 
biscuits  on  a napkin.  Garnish  the  dish  prettily 
with  parsley.  They  may  be  dipped  in  batter 
before  frying,  and  served  with  melted  butter, 
or  with  good  brown  sauce  made  with  the  gravy 
in  which  they  were  boiled.  Time  to  fry,  ten 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  2d.  to  4d.  per  head. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Celery,  To  Preserve  through  the 
Winter. — Gather  the  celery  on  a fine  dry  day 
before  it  is  injured  by  the  frost,  cut  off  the 
leaves  and  roots,  and  lay  it  in  a dry  airy  place 
for  a few  days  till  it  is  partially  dried;  then 
Temove  it  to  a cool  cellar,  where  it  will  be  quite 
secure  from  frost,  and  pack  it  up  with  sand, 
putting  layers  of  celery  and  of  sand  alternately. 

Celery  Vinegar.— Bruise  an  ounce  of 
celery  seed,  put  it  into  a quart  bottle,  which 
must  be  filled  up  with  cold  boiled  vinegar,  let 
it  soak  for  three  weeks,  then  strain,  and  bottle 
for  use.  A few  drops  are  an  agreeable  addition 
to  salads,  &c.  Probable  cost,  6d.  per  pint. 

Celery,  with  White  Sauce.— Prepare 
the  celery  as  for  stewing,  let  it  stew  in  salt  and 
water  for  ten  minutes,  then  drain  it,  and  just 
cover  it  with  a little  veal  broth;  stew  it  again 
till  tender.  As  the  broth  boils  away,  add  a little 
milk.  When  the  celery  is  sufficiently  cooked, 
arrange  it  on  a hot  dish,  thicken  the  gravy  with 
a little  flour  and  butter,  season  it  lightly  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  pour  it  over  the  celery. 
Time,  one  hour  or  more.  Probable  cost,  2d.  to  4d. 
per  head.  Sufficient,  one  head  for  two  persons. 

Chalybeate  Water,  Artificial  (for 
weakly  constitutions  that  require  iron). — Those 
who  cannot  travel  in  search  of  ferruginous 
springs  may  very  easily  prepare  a supply  at 


home.  Take  half  a pound  of  iron  nails,  wash 
them  clean,  and  leave  them  exposed  to  the  air 
and  dew  for  a few  hours  in  some  place  where  they 
will  take  a little  rust  without  being  defiled  by 
blacks,  then  put  them  into  a jar  capable  of 
holding  three  or  four  pints  ; fill  it  up  with  rain 
or  river  water,  which  has  been  poured  high 
from  one  vessel  into  another,  in  order  to  aerate 
it.  Let  it  stand  thirty-six  hours,  when  it  will 
be  ready  for  use.  A wine-glassful  ought  to  be 
taken  twice  a day,  a quarter  of  an  hour  after 
meals. 

Champagne  Cream.— Beat  the  yolks  of 
five  eggs  very  thoroughly,  and  add  by  degrees 
some  finely-pounded  white  sugar,  sufficient  to 
make  it  stiff  and  firm.  Then  add  a bottle  of 
champagne,  keep  on  stirring  till  it  is  all  mixed. 
Last  of  all,  put  in  a table-spoonful  of  brandy. 
Put  the  cream  into  a glass  jug,  and  serve  it  in 
champagne  glasses.  Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  probable  cost  will  depend  upon  the  price  of 
the  champagne.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen 
persons. 

Champagne  Cup.— Pour  a bottle  of 
champagne  into  a silver  or  glass  cup,  large 
enough  to  hold  three  quarts.  Add  to  this  two 
bottles  of  soda  or  seltzer  water,  a table-spoonful 
of  brandy,  and  sixteen  ounces  of  pounded  ice. 
Stir  it  well  with  a silver  spoon,  and  add,  last  of 
all,  a table-spoonful  of  finely-sifted  sugar.  Be 
careful,  when  putting  in  the  sugar,  that  the 
wine  does  not  overflow.  A little  cucumber-rind 
is  by  some  persons  considered  an  improvement. 
Time,  a few  minutes.  Sufficient  for  a party  of 
nine  or  ten. 

Champagne,  Currant. — Putfour  pounds 
of  loaf  sugar  into  a saucepan  with  six  quarts 
of  water ; skim  it  well,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  a clear 
syrup ; pour  it  over  a quart  of  white  and  a quart 
of  red  currants,  which  have  been  stripped  from 
the  stalks.  Let  it  stand  for  one  hour  and  a 
half,  then  stir  in  two  table-spoonfuls  of  yeast. 
Let  it  remain  for  two  days,  stirring  it  fre- 
quently, pass  it  through  a coarse  bag  into  a 
small  cask,  and  fine  it  with  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  isinglass.  Probable  cost,  currants, 
4d.  or  6d.  per  quart. 

Champagne,  English.— The  yellow 

hairy  gooseberries  are  the  best  for  this  purpose. 
They  should  be  taken  when  they  are  fully 
grown,  but  before  they  are  in  the  least  ripe. 
Beject  all  unsound  or  bruised  fruit,  and  pick  off 
the  statics  and  heads.  Bruise  a gallon  of  fruit 
so  as  to  burst  the  berries  without  breaking 
the  seeds.  Be  careful  that  the  tub  in  which 
they  are  placed  is  scrupulously  clean.  Pour 
over  them  a gallon  of  water,  and  let  them  stand 
in  a warm  place  for  forty-eight  hours,  stirring 
them  frequently,  until  all  tho  juice  and  pulp  aro 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  fruit.  Strain  tho 
liquid,  pressing  tho  pulp  with  a wooden  spoon 
till  it  is  quite  dry.  Pour  it  upon  four  pounds 
of  coarse  sugar,  and  let  it  stand  three  days 
more,  still  stirring  it  frequently,  then  strain  it 
through  a coarse  bag  into  a cask,  and  mix  ■with 
it  a cupful  of  tho  best  gin.  Let  it  stand  twelve 
months,  then  bottlo  it.  It  must  bo  bottled  in 
tho  spring.  If  it  is  not  quite  clear,  it  may  bo 
fined  with  a little  isinglass ; half  an  ounco  is 
enough  for  four  gallons.  After  the  bungs  are 
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driven  in  tightly,  a vent-hole  should  he  made  in 
the  cask.  Probable  cost  of  gooseberries,  Is.  per 
gallon. 

Chancellor  Pudding.— Butter  rather 
thickly  a plain  round  mould,  and  ornament  it 
with  alternate  rows  of  raisins  and  citron,  mak- 
ing a star  or  some  other  device  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mould.  Put  in  it  a layer  of  small  sponge- 
cakes, sprinkle  over  them  a few  raisins  and  a 
little  finely-chopped  citron,  then  four  or  five 
ratafias,  and  pour  over  those  a tea-spoonful  of 
sherry,  and  repeat  until  the  mould  is  nearly  full. 
Take  a pint  of  milk  sweetened,  and  flavoured 
with  lemon-rind,  and  mix  with  it  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  well  beaten.  Stir  this  a few  minutes 
over  the  fire  till  it  thickens,  but  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  boil.  When  it  is  time  to  steam  the 
pudding,  pour  the  custard,  which  must  be  cold, 
gradually  over  the  cakes.  Place  a piece  of 
well-buttered  writing  paper  on  the  top,  put 
it  in  a saucepan,  and  either  boil  or  steam  it 
very  gently  indeed,  until  sufficiently  cooked. 
It  should  stand  four  or  five  minutes  before  it  is 
turned  out.  Serve  with  wine  sauce.  Time  to 
boil,  or  to  steam,  one  hour.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  4d.,  exclusive  of  the  sherry.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Chantilly  Soup.— Boil  one  pint  of  young 
green  peas,  shelled,  three  spring  onions,  and  a 
sprig  of  mint,  until  the  peas  are  quite  tender. 
Remove  the  mint  and  the  onions,  press  the  peas 
through  a sieve,  and  pour  three  pints  of  nicely- 
flavoured  boiling  stock  to  them.  Serve  very 
hot.  Time,  forty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  8d. 
per  pint.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Char.— This  fish  is  considered  a great 
delicacy,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  lakes  of  Cum- 
berland ; it  is  seldom  offered  for  sale  in  the 
London  market.  The  flesh  is  rather  like  that 
of  trout.  Wash  the  char,  dry  it  with  a soft 
cloth,  dust  it  over  with  flour,  and  broil  it 
gently  till  it  is  ready.  Send  piquante  sauce  in 
a tureen  to  table  with  it.  Time  to  broil,  ten 
or  fifteen,  minutes.  One  medium-sized  char  will 
suffice  for  two  persons. 

Charlotte— A'  Charlotte,  or  French  fruit 
pudding,  may  be  made  of  almost  every  kind  of 
fruit,  or  of  two  or  three  kinds  together.  Take 
a plain  round  mould,  butter  it  well,  and  line 
the  bottom  and  sides  completely  with  strips 
of  the  crumb  of  bread  well  buttered,  making 
each  piece  fold  over  another,  so  as  to  make  a 
complete  wall  of  bread.  Fill  up  the  dish  with 
any  sort  of  stewed,  fresh,  or  preserved  fruit, 
taking  care  to  have  it  sufficiently  moist  to  soak 
the  bread  a little.  Cover  the  top  with  slices  of 
buttered  bread.  Put  a plate  and  a weight  over 
the  pudding,  and  bake  it  in  a quick  oven.  Turn 
it  out  in  a shape,  and  serve  with  sifted  sugar  and 
cream  Time  to  bake,  ten  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  for  a mould.  Sufficient  for  four  or 
five  persons. 

Charlotte  (a  la  Parisionne).— Cut  a Savoy, 
sponge,  or  rice  cake  into  thin  horizontal  slices, 
spread  some  good  jam  on  each  slico,  and  restoro 
the  cake  to  its  original  shape.  Cover  it  equally 
with  an  icing  made  by  mixing  the  lightly- 
whisked  whites  of  four  eggs  with  five  ounces  oi 
pounded  loaf  sugar.  Sift  a little  more  sugar 


over  it,  and  dry  the  icing  in  a gentle  oven. 
Pound  cake  may  be  iced  in  the  same  way,  but, 
of  course,  if  this  is  used  the  jam  should  be 
omitted.  The  Charlotte  must  remain  in  a 
gentle  oven  till  the  icing  is  dry.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  8d.  for  a medium-sized  cake.  Suffi- 
cient for  four  or  five  persons. 


Charlotte  Prussienne.—  Put  a little 
nicely-flavoured  red  jelly,  not  quite  an  inch 
deep,  at  the  bottom  of  a plain  mould.  Let  it 
become  stiff.  Line  the  sides  of  the  mould 
compactly  with  finger  biscuits,  and  half  fill  it 
with  good  jelly.  Put  it  in  the  ice  pot,  and  as  it 
begins  to  freeze  fill  it  up  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  well-whipt  cream.  Serve  it  turned  out  of  the 
mould.  All  sorts  of  variations  may  be  made  in 
the  flavouring  of  this  pudding.  Time  to  freeze, 
half  an  hour.  It  had  better  remain  in  the 
ice  until  ready  to  serve.  A medium-sized 
mould  will  suffice  for  six  persons. 


Charlotte  Russe  — Line  a plain  round 
mould  with  finger  biscuits,  carefully  put  them 
close  together,  and  form  a round  or  star  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mould.  Take  a pint  of  cream 
and  whisk  it  well  with  a little  sugar  and  half 
an  ounce  of  gelatine  dissolved  in  a little  water. 
Mix  with  it  half  a pint  of  apple,  apricot,  straw- 
berry, or  any  other  jam,  and  set  it  to  freeze. 
Cover  it  with  a piece  of  Savoy  cake  the  shape 
of  the  mould,  and  be  careful  to  fit  it  exactly, 
so  that  when  it  is  turned  out  it  will  not  be 
likely  to  break.  Let  it  remain  in  the  ice 
until  it  is  sufficiently  frozen.  Turn  out  and 
serve.  If  fruit  is  not  at  hand  the  cream 
may  be  flavoured  with  coffee,  burnt  almond, 
vanilla,  &c.  Time  to  freeze,  about  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  4s.  Sufficient  for  a quart 
mould. 


Charlotte  Russe  (another  way).— Line 
a plain  round  mould  with  French  biscuit  of 
different  colours.  Divide  the  mould  into  foinr 
compartments  by  placing  inside  pieces  of  biscuit 
the  height  of  the  mould  perpendicularly,  these 
must  of  course  be  placed  across  both  ways. 
Fill  each  division  with  a different  puree  oi 
fruit,  cover  it  closely  with  biscuit,  and  bake 
in  a good  oven.  Turn  it  out  of  the  mould,  and 
serve  with  a little  custard.  Time  to  bake,  half 
an  hour.  The  probable  cost  will  depend  upon 
the  fruit  with  which  it  is  filled.  Sufficient,  one 
pint  mould  for  four  persons. 

Cheese,  Bath  Cream— Put  a gallon  of 
new  milk  and  two  quarts  of  cold  spring  water 
into  the  cheese-tub,  with  sufficient  rennet  to 
turn  it.  More  will  be  required  than  if  milk 
alone  were  used.  When  the  curd  comes  let  the 
whey  drip  from  it,  then  pour  a little  water  over 
it  and  let  it  drip  again.  Fill  the  vat  with  it, 
place  a weight  upon  it,  and  apply  dry  clotns 
for  a day  or  two.  Turn  it  out  on  a plate,  cover 
it  with  another  plate,  and  turn  occasionally.^ 
will  bo  ready  for  use  in  a fortnight.  Neitner 
an  If.  nnr  rnlnimne*  are  required. 


Cheese,  Blue  Mould,  To  Produce. 

-The  blue  mould  which  is  so  much  liked  m 
Iiec80  comes  no  one  can  tell  how.  It  njav 
ccelerated  by  brushing  it  while  still  soft 
hard  brush  dipped  in  whey,  and  then  rubbing 
i once  a day  with  butter ; and  repeating 
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for  throe  weeks,  or  until  the  blue  mould  begins 
to  appear. 

Cheese  Canapees.  — Cut  a stale  loaf 
into  slices  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
Divide  these  into  pieces  about  two  inches  long, 
and  one  inch  wide,  and  fry  them  in  hot  butter 
or  oil  till  they  are  a bright  golden  colour. 
Spread  a little  thin  mustard  on  each  of  these 
pieces,  lay  over  that  some  Cheshire  or  Parmesan 
cheese,  and  put  them  in  a quick  oven  till  the 
cheese  is  dissolved.  Serve  as  hot  as  possible. 
Time,  altogether,  about  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  about  Id.  each  piece.  Allow  two  or  three 
pieces  for  each  person. 

Cheese,  Cayenne. — Take  a quarter  of  a 
pound  each  of  flour,  butter,  and  grated  cheese. 
Mix  them  thoroughly,  and  add  a pinch  of  salt 
and  as  much  cayenne  pepper  as  will  cover  a 
fourpenny-piece.  Mix  with  yolk  of  egg  and 
water  to  a smooth  stiff  paste,  roll  this  out  to  the 
thickness  of  half  an  inch,  then  cut  it  into  pieces 
about  three  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide. 
Bake  these  until  they  are  lightly  browned,  and 
serve  them  as  hot  as  possible.  Time  to  bake 
the  fingers,  five  or  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
8d.  for  this  quantity.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Cheese,  Cheshire,  Imitation. — Put 

the  milk  fresh  from  the  cow,  and  without  skim- 
ming it,  into  a tub,  with  as  much  rennet  as  will 
turn  it  before  it  has  had  time  to  get  quite  cold. 
When  the  curd  comes,  draw  it  out  with  the 
fingers  as  gently  as  possible,  as  rough  handling 
will  destroy  its  richness.  Put  half  an  ounce 
of  salt  with  every  pound  of  curd.  Lay  the 
curd  little  by  little  in  the  cheese  vat,  which 
should  have  holes  in  the  lower  part  of  it,  and 
put  the  vat  into  the  press.  When  it  has  been 
there  a couple  of  hours  take  it  out,  put  it  into 
a little  warm  water  to  harden  the  skin,  then 
wipe  it  dry,  cover  it  with  a cloth,  and  return  it 
to  the  press  (placing  it  in  the  vat,  which  has 
also  been  wiped  dry)  for  seven  or  eight  hours. 
Take  it  out  again,  smooth  the  edges,  and  before 
putting  it  in  the  last  time  prick  some  holes  in  it 
a couple  of  inches  deep  with  a bodkin.  Allow  it 
to  remain  for  two  days,  turning  it  at  least  twice 
a day ; take  it  out,  put  it  on  a clean  board,  turn 
and  move  frequently,  and  rub  with  a dry 
cloth.  It  will  be  ready  in  about  eighteen 
months.  At  the  end  of  the  year  after  it  is 
made  make  a hole  in  the  middle  and  pour  in 
some  good  wine.  Make  up  the  hole  with  some 
of  the  cheese.  These  cheeses  should  be  about 
eight  inches  in  thickness,  and  will  be  found  to 
be  very  mellow  and  good. 

Cheese,  Cream.— Take  some  thick  cream 
and  tie  it  in  a wet  cloth.  Stir  a tea-spoonful 
of  salt  into  every  pint  of  cream.  Hang  it  in 
a cool  airy  place  for  six  or  seven  days,  then  turn 
it  into  a clean  cloth,  which  must  be  put  into  a 
mouM,  and  under  a weight  for  about  twenty- 
four  hours  longer,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 
It  should  be  turned  twice  a day.  Probable 

• cost,  cream,  Is.  6d.  per  pint. 

Cheese,  Crusts  for,  or  Pulled 
Bread. — Pull  the  crumb  of  a new  loaf  into 
small  rough  pieces,  place  them  on  a dish  or 

• tin  plate,  and  put  them  into  a quick  oven 


till  thoy  are  lightly  browned  and  crisp.  If  the 
oven  is  not  hot  thoy  may  be  browned  before  a, 
clear  fire  in  a Dutch  oven.  The  crumb  of  half 
a quartern  loaf  will  make  enough  for  half  a 
dozen  persons. 

Cheese  Fondue  or  Souffle. — Melt  an 
ounce  of  butter  in  a saucepan,  mix  smoothly 
with  it  one  ounce  of  flour,  a pinch  of  salt 
and  cayenne,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk ; 
simmer  the  mixture  gently  over  the  fire,  stirring 
it  all  the  time,  till  it  is  as  thick  as  melted  butter ; 
stir  into  it  about  three  ounces  of  finely-grated 
Parmesan  or  good  Cheshire  cheese.  Turn  it 
into  a basin,  and  mix  with  it  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  well  beaten.  Whisk  three  whites  to  a 
solid  froth,  and  just  before  the  souffle  is  baked, 
put  them  into  it,  and  pour  the  mixture  into 
a souffle  dish  or  small  round  tin.  It  should  be 
only  half  filled,  as  the  fondue  will  rise  very 
high.  Pin  a napkin  round  the  dish  in  which 
it  is  baked,  and  serve  it  the  moment  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  oven,  as  if  it  is  allowed  to  fall,  its 
beauty  will  be  entirely  gone.  On  this  account 
it  is  better  to  have  a metal  cover  over  it 
strongly  heated.  Time,  twenty  minutes.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  3d.,  if  made  with  milk.  Sufficient 
for  half  a dozen  persons. 

Cheese  Fondue  or  Souffld  (another 
way). — Boil  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk,  and 
stir  into  it  till  melted  an  ounce  of  butter.  Pour 
it  upon  half  a tea-cupful  of  fine  bread-crumbs. 
Soak  a few  minutes,  then  add  half  a tea-cupful 
of  grated  cheese,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  a 
little  salt.  Butter  a souffle  tin,  and  tie  round 
it,  to  make  the  sides  higher,  a band  of  buttered 
paper.  Just  before  putting  the  souffle  into  the 
oven,  dash  in  the  whites  of  three  eggs  which 
have  been  whisked  to  a firm  froth.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven  till  the  centre  is  firm,  and  serve 
immediately. 

Cheese  Fritters. — Cheese  which  has  be- 
come a little  dry  will  answer  for  this  purpose, 
though,  of  course,  fresh  cheese  will  be  better. 
Put  three  ounces  of  cheese  in  a mortar,  with  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  finely  - minced  ham,  three 
dessert-spoonfuls  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs, 
a tea-spoonful  of  dry  mustard,  a piece  of  butter 
about  the  size  of  a small  egg,  two  or  three 
grains  of  cayenne,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  well 
beaten.  Pound  these  ingredients  together  until 
they  are  perfectly  smooth,  then  form  the  paste 
into  balls  about  the  size  of  a walnut,  flatten 
to  a thickness  of  half  an  inch,  dip  them 
in  batter,  and  fry  them  until  lightly  browned, 
and  drain.  Place  them  on  a napkin,  and 
serve  as  hot  as  possible.  Time  to  fry,  two  or 
three  minutes.  Probable  cost,  8d.  for  this 
quantity.  One  or  two  will  suffice  for  each 
person. 

Cheese  Omelet. — Whisk  two  eggs 
thoroughly.  Allow  a pinch  of  salt,  the  same 
of  popper,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  finely-chopped 
parsley,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  grated  Parmesan 
or  Cheshiro  choese  to  every  two  eggs.  Mix 
completely.  Put  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of 
an  egg  into  the  frying-pan.  When  it  is  hot, 
pour  in  the  mixture,  and  stir  it  with  a wooden 
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spoon  until  it  begins  to  sot.  Discontinue  stir- 
ring but  shake  the  pan  for  a minute  or  so,  then 
fold ’the  omelet  in  two,  and  keep  on  shaking  the 
nan,  and,  if  it  seems  likely  to  stick,  put  a little 
piece  of  butter  under  it.  When  it  is  lightly 
browned,  turn  it  on  a hot  dish.  It  must  not  oe 
overdone.  The  inside  ought  to  be  quite  juicy. 

If  it  is  preferred,  the  cheese  may  be  finely 
grated  and  strewed  over  the  omelet  after  it  is 
cooked,  instead  of  mixed  with  it  before.  Time 
to  fry,  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  5d.,  with 
two  eggs.  Sufficient  for  one  person. 

Cheese,  Ox  Cheek— This  is  very  much 
the  same  sort  of  thing  as  pork  cheese,  an  ox  head 
being  substituted  for  a pig’s  head.  Take  half 
an  ox  head,  cleanse  it  thoroughly,  remove  the 
eye,  and  lay  it  in  lukewarm  water  for  some 
hours.  Then  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  suffi- 
cient cold  water  to  cover  it.  Take  off  the  scum 
as  it  rises,  and  when  the  meat  separates  easily 
from  the  bones,  take  it  out,  remove  the  bones, 
and  chop  the  meat  small,  seasoning  it  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  powdered  thyme,  the  same  of 
finely -minced  parsley,  a little  grated  nutmeg, 
together  with  salt  and  white  pepper  to  season 
it  Put  it  in  a plain  round  mould,  and  place  a 
weight  on  the  top.  Turn  it  out  when  cold, 
and  cut  it  into  thin  slices.  The  liquor  in 
which  the  head  was  boiled  will  make  good 
gravy.  Time  to  boil,  about  three  hours.  Pro- 
bable cost,  5d.  or  6d.  per  pound.  Suitable  for 
a breakfast  or  luncheon  dish. 

Cheese  Paste —This  is  made  by  pound- 
jug  cheese  in  a mortar  with,  a little  butter,  and 
adding  wine,  vinegar,  pepper,  and  mustard  ac- 
cording  to  taste,  until  it  is  of  the  consistency 
of  stiff  paste.  It  is  then  used  as  a relish  with 
bread  and  butter  or  biscuits  for  luncheon, 
supper,  &c.  Cream  cheese  may  be  made  into 
a paste  by  mixing  it  with  a little  flour  and 
butter,  and  two  or  three  eggs  beaten  with  a little 
good  cream.  Time  to  prepare,  about  half  an 
hour. 

Cheese  Pastry,  Rame  quins  of.— Take 
some  good  puff  paste.  Any  that  is  left  after 
making  pies,  tarts,  &c.,  will  answer  the  purpose. 
Poll  it  out  lightly,  and  sprinkle  over  it  nicely- 
flavoured  grated  cheese.  Fold  the  paste  in  three, 
and  sprinkle  every  fold  with  the  cheese.  Cut 
little  shapes  out  with  an  ordinary  pastry  cutter, 
brush  them  over  with  the  beaten  yolk  of  egg, 
and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  Serve  them  as  hot  as 
possible.  Time  to  bake,  ten  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  lOd.  for  half  a pound  of  paste.  Sufficient 
for  three  or  four  persons. 


Cheese  Patties— Line  some  tartlet  tins 
with  good  puff  pasto,  and  half  fill  them  with  a 
mixture  made  thus:— Put  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  cheese,  cut  into  small  pieces,  in  a mortar  with 
a pinch  of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper, 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  raw  mustard  and  a piece 
of  butter  the  size  of  an  ogg.  Pound  it  smoothly, 
and  add,  by  degrees,  the  well-beaten  yolks  of 
threo  eggs,  and  a table-spoonful  of  sherry. 
Mix  these  ingrodionts  thoroughly,  and  lust 
before  the  patties  are  to  be  baked  add  the  white 
of  an  egg  beaten  to  a solid  froth.  Bako  in  a 
quick  oven.  Time,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 


Probable  cost,  l£d.  each.  Allow  one  for  each 
person. 

Cheese,  Potted.— Put  half  a pound  of 
cheese,  Cheshire,  Gio’ster,  or  Stilton,  cut  into 
small  pieces,  into  a marble  mortar,  with  one 
ounce  and  a half  of  fresh  butter,  a tea-spoonful  of 
sifted  loaf  sugar,  a tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard, 
and  a little  cayenne,  curry  powder,  or  anchovy 
powder.  Pound  these  ingredients  well  together, 
and  as  soon  as  the  mixture  becomes  a 
smooth  paste,  put  it  into  a jar,  cover  it 
with  clarified  butter,  and  tie  it  up  closely. 
A little  sherry  may  be  added  or  not.  Potted 
cheese  is  good  spread  on  bread  and  butter, 
and  is  more  digestible  than  when  eaten  in 
the  usual  way.  Dry  cheese  may  be  used  for 
it.  If  very  dry  a larger  proportion  of  butter 
will  be  required.  If  the  butter  used  is  sweet, 
and  it  is  covered  quite  closely , it  will  keep  good 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  Time,  about  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Cheese  Pudding. —Put  a breakfast- 
cupful  of  milk  into  a saucepan,  with  a piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  a large  egg.  Let  it  remain 
until  the  butter  is  melted,  then  pour  it  over 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  bread-crumbs,  and 
half  a pound  of  grated  cheese ; let  these  soak  for 
twenty  minutes,  then  add  a pinch  of  salt  and 
four  ogg s well  beaten.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a 
well-buttered  dish,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 
This  is  a good  way  to  finish  up  a rather  dry  crust 
of  cheese.  Time  to  bake,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  cheese,  9d. 
Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Cheese  Pudding  (another  way) .-Dis- 
solve a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut  m a 
cupful  of  new  milk,  and  pour  it  over  a table- 
spoonful of  bread-crumbs;  let  it  soak  for  a little 
while,  then  add  two  eggs  well  beaten,  and  half  a 
pound  of  finely-grated  cheese.  Pour  the  mixture 
into  a weB-buttered  mould,  and  bake  in  a quick 
oven.  Serve  as  hot  as  possible.  Time  to  bake, 
twenty  minutes  or  more.  Probable  cost,  0d.f 
exclusive  of  the  cheese.  Sufficient  for  thre# 
or  four  persons. 

Cheese  Pudding  (another  way).— Take 
half  a pound  of  finely-grated  cheese,  and  mix  it 
with  the  weU-beaten  yolks  of  five  eggs  ; add  two 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  beaten  to  a cream,  and  a 
cupful  of  new  milk,  and  last  of  all,  put  in  the 
white  of  an  egg  whisked  to  a solid  trot  1. 
the  edges  of  a dish  with  puff  paste,  well  butter 
the  inside,  pour  in  the  mixture,  and  bake  m a 
good  oven.  Before  serving,  strew  a little  grated 
Parmesan  cheese  over  the  pudding.  I imc  1 
bake,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  la.  •»- 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 


Cheese  Rame  quins. —Mix  two 

of  flour  very  smoothly  with  a °JPf“ 
water,  and  put  it,  with  a little  salt  and  p pi  » 
and  a piece  of  butter  about  the  size  of  an 
egg,  into  a saucepan.  Let  it  boil  for 
or  four  minutes,  .then  stir  in  four  ounces 
fino  Cheshire  cliceso  crumbled ; let  it  oou 
another  minute,  and  add  threo  eggs  wdl-beatcn, 
put  them  in  gradually,  stirring  all  tho  time. 
Have  roady  a well-oiled  baking-tin,  and  P 
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this  mixture  upon  it,  in  lumps  about  the  sxzo  of 
a small  apple.  Press  them  slightly  in  the 
centre,  brush  them  over  with  egg,  and  put  a 
tea-spoonful  of  Gruyero  cheese  in  small  pieces 
in  the  middle.  Bako  in  a hot  oven,  and  serve  as 
hot  as  possible.  If  preferred  Parmesan  cheese 
may  be  used  instead  of  Cheshire.  Time  to  bako, 
about  twelve  minutes.  Sufficient  for  four  ox- 
five  ramequins.  Probable  cost,  Is. 

Cheese  Ramequins  (another  way).— 
Crumble  a small  stale  roll,  and  cover  it  with  a 
breakfast-cupful  of  new  milk  boiling ; let  it 
soak  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  strain  it, 
and  put  it  in  a mortar  with  four  ounces  of  Par- 
mesan cheese  and  four  ounces  of  Cheshire 
cheese,  both  grated,  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  a little  salt 
and  pepper,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  sifted  sugar, 
and  a small  quantity  of  pounded  mace.  Pound 
these  ingredients  well  together  with  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs.  Have  ready  some  small  moulds. 
Just  before  they  are  ready  to  bake,  add  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a solid  froth.  Little 
paper  trays  may  be  used  to  bake  the  ramequins 
in.  Rather  more  than  half  fill  them,  and  bake 
in  a quick  oven.  Serve  as  hot  as  possible. 
Time  to  bake,  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  twelve 
cakes. 

Cheese  Sandwich. — Pnt  three  ounces  of 
good  rich  cheese,  cut  into  small  pieces,  into  a 
mortar  with  an  ounce  of  butter,  a tea-spoonful  of 
made  mustard,  and  two  boned  anchovies.  Pound 
these  ingredients  to  a smooth  paste,  spread  this 
between  two  slices  of  brown  bread  and  butter, 
and  lay  over  it  very  thin  slices  of  salt  beef, 
ham,  or  tongue.  Cut  the  sandwiches  into 
pretty  shapes,  and  arrange  them  on  a napkin 
garnished  witlx  bunches  of  green  parsley.  Time, 
tialf  an  hoixr  to  prepare.  Sufficient,  allow  one 
sandwich  for  each  person.  Probable  cost,  2d. 
each. 

Cheese  Soup,  without  Meat.— Grate 
very  finely  half  a pound  of  rather  dry  Gruyere 
or  any  other  light- coloured  cheese ; strew  a 
layer  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  soup  tureen,  and 
over  this  place  two  or  three  very  thin  slices  of 
the  stale  crumb  of  bread.  Repeat  this  until  all 
the  cheese  is  used,  when  one-fourth  of  the  depth 
of  the  tureen  shoxdd  be  occupied.  Put  a piece 
of  fresh  butter  about  the  size  of  an  egg  into  a 
saucepan ; let  it  melt,  and  stir  into  it,  very 
smoothly,  a table-spoonful  of  flour,  and  let  it 
remain  on  the  fire,  stirring  it  constantly,  until  it 
browns ; then  throw  in  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
finely-minced  onions.  When  they  are  browned, 
stir  in  gradually  a quart  of  water,  let  it  boil, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  just  before 
pouring  it  into  tho  tureen,  brown  it  with  a 
little  caramel  (see  Caramel).  Let  the  soup  stand 
a couple  of  mxnutes  beforo  tho  fire  to  soak  the 
bread  and  cheese,  and  when  that  is  done,  serve 
at  once.  'The  contents  of  tho  tureen  should  not 
bo  disturbed  till  it  appears  on  tho  table.  Time, 
one  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  fivo  persons. 

Cheese,  Stewed.— 'This  is  a good  way 
to  use  cheese  which  has  become  too  dry  to 
Berve  in  tho  ordinary  manner.  Of  course  fresh 


cheese  is  to  bo  preferred.  Put  two  ounces  of 
good  double  Glo’ster  or  Cheshire  cheese, 
chopped  small,  into  a saucepan,  with  halt 
an  ounce  of  butter,  or  more  if  the  cheese 
is  very  dry.  Add  sufficient  cream  or  now 
milk  to  cover  it,  and  let  it  simmer  gently, 
stirring  it  every  now  and  then,  until  the  cheese 
is  dissolved.  Take  it  fx-om  the  fire  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  mix  in  very  gradually  a 
well-beaten  egg.  Serve  it  on  a hot  dish,  and 
stick  little  three-cornered  sippets  of  toasted 
bread  in  it.  Serve  as  hot  as  possible.  Time  to 
stew,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Probable  cost,  if 
made  with  milk,  6d.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Cheese,  Stewed  (another  way).  — Pro- 
ceed exactly  as  above,  but  instead  of  covering 
the  sliced  cheese  in  the  saucepan  with  new 
milk,  cover  it  with  ale,  porter,  or  port,  and 
flavour  it  with  mixed  mustard  and  cayenne. 
Serve  as  hot  as  possible.  Time  to  stew  the 
cheese,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Probable  cost', 
4d.,  exclusive  of  the  ale  or  wine.  Sufficient  for 
four  persons. 

Cheese,  Stilton. —This  cheese  is  con- 
sidered by  competent  judges  to  be  preferable  to 
any  other.  It  should  be  kept  about  twelve 
months  in  order  to  ripen  it,  and  many  persons 
endeavour  to  accelerate  this  by  scooping  out  a 
little  cheese  in  three  or  four  places  and  pouring 
good  port  or  old  ale  into  it,  then  stopping 
the  holes  again  with  the  cheese,  and  allowing 
it  to  remain  two  or  three  weeks.  When  the 
cheese  is  ready  to  serve,  the  rind  should  be  cut 
from  the  top  in  a slice  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  to  be  used  as  a lid,  and  this 
shoixld  be  replaced  on  the  top  of  the  cheese 
when  it  is  sent  from  the  table.  It  should  be 
kept  closely  covered  in  a rather  damp  place.  It 
shoxdd  be  served  with  a clean  napkin  neatly 
pinned  round  it.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.  to  2s. 
per  pound. 

Cheese  Straws.  — Mix  two  ounces  of 
grated  Parmesan  cheese,  two  ounces. of  fresh 
butter,  two  ounces  of  flour,  an  ounce  of  Cheddar 
cheese,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  into  a stiff  paste. 
Flavour  the  mixture  with  cayenne,  salt,  and  a 
very  little  poxxnded  mace.  Roll  this  out  rather 
thinly,  cut  it  into  fingers  about  four  inches  long 
and  half  an  inch  wide,  bake  them  for  a few 
minutes  in  a quick  oven,  and  serve  cold.  They 
should  be  piled  on  a dish  in  transverse  rows. 
Probable  cost,  5d.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen 
persons. 

Cheese,  Toasted. — Slice  some  good,  rich 
cheese.  Put  it  in  a cheese-toaster  on  a hot 
plate,  and  when  it  is  melted,  stir  into  it  some 
made  mustard  and  pepper.  A little  port  or  beer 
is  sometimes  added,  and  if  tho  cheese  is  at  all 
dry  a little  butter  should  be  also  used.  Toast 
should  bo  served  with  it.  This  dish  is  worth 
nothing  at  all  unless  it  can  bo  served  quite  hot. 
Toasted  cheese  is  sometimes  sent  to  table  in 
little  tins  with  boiling  wator  underneath,  and 
this  is  an  excellent  way  to  keep  the  toast  hot. 
A few  minutes  will  bo  sufficient  to  melt  tho 
cheese. 

Cheese,  Toasted  (another  way). — Cut 
somo  slices  of  the  crumb  ot  broad  about  half  an 
inch  thick.  Toast  and  butter  them  well  on  both. 
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sidos.  Place  on  tho  toast  a layer  of  cold  roast 
beef,  flavoured  with  mustard  and  horse-radish. 
Over  this  sproad  some  hot  toasted  cheese, 
thoroughly  saturated  with  porter  and  flavoured 
with  black  popper,  salt,  and  Bhallot  vinegar. 
This  dish,  which  seoms  to  our  modem  idea 
rather  indigestible  than  otherwise,  was  a fa- 
vourite supper  with  our  ancestors.  Time,  a 
few  minutes  to  toast  the  cheese.  Sufficient,  a 
slice  for  each  person.  Probable  cost,  2d.  per 
slice,  exclusive  of  the  cold  meat. 

Cheese,  Toasted,  or  Welsh  Rare- 
bit.— Cut  some  slices  of  the  crumb  of  bread 
about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  toast  them 
lightly  on  both  sides.  Lay  on  them  some  slices 
of  good,  rich  cheese,  and  put  them  in  a cheese- 
toaster  till  the  cheese  is  melted.  Spread  a little 
made  mustard  and  pepper  over  them,  and  serve 
on  very'  hot  plates.  It  is  most  desirable  to  send 
this  dish  to  table  quite  hot,  as  without  this  it  is 
entirely'  worthless. 

Cheese,  to  Keep. — When  a whole  cheese 
is  cut,  and  the  consumption  small,  it  generally 
becomes  dry  and  loses  its  flavour  after  it  has 
been  used  a little  while.  In  order  to  prevent 
this,  a small  piece  should  be  cut  for  use,  and  the 
remainder  rubbed  with  butter,  wrapped  in  a 
clean  cloth,  and  placed  in  a covered  jar,  which 
should  be  kept  in  a cool  and  rather  damp  place. 
If  these  directions  are  attended  to,  a whole 
cheese  might  be  purchased  at  a time,  and  the 
goodness  preserved  until  it  is  finished.  This 
will  be  found  to  be  much  more  economical 
than  buying  it  in  small  quantities.  Cheese  which 
has  become  too  dry  to  be  presented  at  table 
may  be  used  for  stewing,  or  grated  for  macaroni. 
The  mould  which  gathers  on  cheese  should  be 
wiped  off  with  a damp  cloth.  If  any'  mites 
appear,  a little  brandy  should  be  poured  over 
the  part. 

Cheese  with  Macaroni— Put  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  pipe  macaroni  into  a saucepan 
with  a little  salt,  and  sufficient  boiling  milk  and 
water  to  cover  it.  Let  it  boil  until  it  is  quite 
tender  but  firm,  then  put  a layer  of  it  into  a 
well-buttered  dish,  and  over  that  sprinkle  some 
bread-crumbs  and  a mixture  of  Parmesan  and 
Cheshire  cheese.  Place  three  or  four  lumps  of 
butter  on  it,  and  repeat  until  the  dish  is  full, 
being  careful  to  have  bread-crumbs  at  the  top. 
Pour  a little  butter  warmed,  but  not  oiled,  over 
the  crumbs,  and  brown  the  preparation  before 
a clear  fire,  or  with  a salamander,  but  do  not 
put  it  in  the  oven,  or  it  will  taste  of  oil.  Serve 
with  salt  and  mustard.  Riband  macaroni  may 
bo  used  if  preferred,  and  it  will  not  require  so 
much  boiling.  It  may  be  boiled  in  water  with- 
out tho  milk,  and  a little  butter  added  instead. 
Time  to  boil  tho  macaroni,  about  one  hour  and  a 
half.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  porsons. 

Cheese  with  Macaroni  (anothor  way). 
—Boil  a quartor  of  a pound  of  macaroni  in  milk 
and  water  until  it  is  tender  but  firm,  then  drain 
it  and  placo  it  at  tho  bottom  of  a well-buttered 
pio-dish.  Whisk  well  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
and  stir  into  them  a breakfast-cupful  of  cream 
and  half  a cupful  of  tho  liquid  in  which  the 
macaroni  was  boiled.  Stir  this  gently  over  tho 


fire  until  it  thickens,  but  on  no  account  allow 
it  to  boil . Pour  it  on  the  macaroni,  and  sprinkle 
over  the  top  three  table-spoonfuls  of  grated 
cheese.  Brown  the  mixture  before  a clear  fire, 
or  with  a salamander,  and  serve.  Time  to  boil 
the  macaroni,  one  hour  and  a half.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  8d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Cheese  with  Macaroni  (another  way). 
— Drop  a quarter  of  a pound  of  macaroni  in 
some  boiling  milk  and  water,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  until  it  is  quite  tender  but  firm.  Put 
four  ounces  of  grated  cheese  in  a breakfast- 
cupful  of  boiled  cream  or  new  milk,  and  place 
the  mixture  in  a saucepan  with  a blade  of 
mace,  three  or  four  grains  of  cayenne,  a piece 
of  butter,  and  a little  salt.  The  cheese  must 
be  quite  free  from  rind,  and  should  be  stirred 
constantly  until  it  is  quite  melted,  and  we  would 
recommend  a mixture  of  cheeses,  as  Parmesan, 
if  used  by  itself,  soon  gets  lumpy.  When  it  is 
dissolved,  add  the  boiled  macaroni  to  it, 
first  putting  it  in  a sieve  for  two  or  three 
minutes  to  drain.  Let  it  simmer  for  a few 
minutes  longer,  then  put  it  into  a dish,  strew 
over  it  some  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  and 
brown  in  a hot  oven,  or  with  a salamander. 
Good  white  sauce  may  be  substituted  for  the 
cream.  Time,  one  hour  and  a half  to  boil  the 
macaroni.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  2d. 

Cheesecakes.— Beat  the  yolks  of  four 
and  the  whites  of  two  eggs  separately;  the 
whites  must  be  beaten  to.  a solid  froth.  Rub 
the  rind  of  a lemon  upon  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  loaf  sugar ; then  pound  it,  and  mix  it  with 
the  eggs.  Add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh 
butter  melted,  and  the  juice  of  two  lemons. 
When  these  are  well  beaten  together,  put  the 
mixture  into  a large  jar,  which  should  be  placed 
in  a pan  of  boiling  water  on  the  fire.  Stir  it 
constantly  until  it  thickens.  Line  some  tartlet 
tins  with  a good  light  crust,  and  fill  them  three 
parts  with  the  mixture.  When  nearly  baked, 
take  them  out  of  the  oven  for  a minute,  brush 
them  over  with  white  of  egg,  and  sift  a little 
pounded  sugar  over  them,  and  put  them  back 
into  the  oven  to  brown.  Time  to  bake,  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  lid.  each.  Sufficient 
for  two  dozen  cheesecakes. 

Cheesecakes,  Almond— Blanch  and 
pound  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sweet  almonds 
and  four  or  five  bitter  ones ; add  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  finely-sifted  sugar,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon  minced 
as  finely  as  possible,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
and  a table-spoonful  of  sherry  or  brandy.  Line 
tartlet  tins  with  good  puff  paste,  and  just  before 
filling  them,  add  the  yolks  of  four  and  the 
whites  of  two  eggs.  Bake  in  a quick  oven. 
Time  to  bake,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2d.  each.  Sufficient  for  two  dozen 
cheesecakes  ( see  Almond  Cheesecakes). 

Cheesecakes,  Apple. — Grate  half  a 
pound  of  applos,  weighed  after  they  aro  pared 
and  cored,  add  tho  rind  of  two  lemons  grated, 
half  a pound  of  melted  butter,  half  a pound  of 
finely-sifted  sugar,  and  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  six  eggs.  Line  the  tartlet  tins,  three  parts 
| fill  them  with  tho  mixture,  and  bake  in  a 
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quick  oven.  Time  to  bake,  fifteen  or  twenty 
’ minutes.  Probable  cost,  2d.  each.  Sufficient  for 
I three  dozen  cheesecakos  (see  Apple  Cheesecakes) . 

Cheesecakes,  Bread.— Pour  abreakfast- 
' cupful  of  boiling  milk  over  eight  ounces  of 
finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  and  when  they  havo 

soaked  a little  while,  beat  them  up  with  three 
ounces  of  butter,  meltod.  When  quite  cold, 
add  three  ounces  of  finely-sifted  sugar,  three 
ounces  of  currants,  stoned  and  dried,  and  half 
a small  nutmeg  grated.  Last  of  all  add  the 
yolks  of  four  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  beaten 
with  a table-spoonful  of  brandy.  Line  the 
tartlet  tins  with  a good  light  crust.  Rather 
more  than  half  fill  them  with  the  mixture,  and 
bake  in  a quick  oven  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  1 pi.  each.  Sufficient 
for  three  dozen  cheesecakes. 

Cheesecakes,  Home-made.— Put  four 
well-beaten  eggs  into  a saucepan  containing  a 
pint  of  boiling  milk,  and  let  it  remain  on  the  fire 
until  it  curdles.  Pour  off  the  whey,  and  put  the 
curd  on  an  inverted  sieve  to  drain.  When  it  is 
quite  dry,  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  a 
little  salt,  six  ounces  of  carefully-washed  cur- 
rants, a piece  of  butter  about  the  size  of  an  egg, 
i melted,  two  spoonfuls  of  rose-water  or  cream, 
and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  pounded  cinnamon. 
Line  the  tartlet  tins  with  good  puff  paste,  three 
parts  fill  them  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  them 
in  a good  oven.  If  a little  vinegar  or  lemon- 
juice  is  mixed  with  jnilk,  then  placed  on  the  fire, 
it  will  curdle.  Time  to  bake,  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  Id.  each.  Sufficient  for  two  dozen 
cheesecakes. 

Cheesecakes,  Home-made  (another 
i way). — Mix  three  heaped  table  - spoonfuls  of 
ground  rice  with  six  of  good  milk  till  the  paste 
is  quite  smooth,  then  pour  on  it  gradually,  stir- 
ring all  the  time,  a pint  of  boiling  milk.  Put 
it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  simmer  till  it  thickens, 
then  add  three  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  ground  cinnamon,  a little  grated 
lemon-rind,  and  three  ounces  of  butter.  Mix 
these  well  together,  pour  the  mixture  into  a 
basin,  and  when  cool,  stir  in  four  eggs  beaten 
up  with  a table-spoonful  of  brandy.  Line  the 
tartlet  tins  with  a good  light  crust,  three-parts 
fill  them  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  them  in 
a quick  oven.  Time  to  bake,  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  Id.  each.  Sufficient  for  four 
dozen  cheesecakes. 

Cheesecakes,  Lemon.— Rub  the  peel 
of  two  large  lemons  with  half  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar.  Whisk  six  eggs  thoroughly,  add  the 
sugar  pounded,  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon. 
Melt  half  a pound  of  butter  in  a saucepan,  with 
five  table-spoonfuls  of  cream,  add  the  other  in- 
gredients, and  stir  the  mixture  over  the  fire 
until  it  begins  to  thicken.  When  cold,  fill  the 
tartlet  tins,  previously  lined  with  good  puff 

• paste,  a little  more  than  half  full,  and  bake  them 
in  a quick  oven  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

• Probable  cost,  2d.  each.  Sufficient  for  four 
i dozen  cheesecakes. 

Cheesecakes,  Orange.  — Proceed  in 
the  same  way  as  for  Lemon  Cheesecakos, 

• substituting  orange-rind  and  orange-juice  for 


lemon-rind  and  lemon- juice.  Time  to  bake, 
twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  2d.  each. 
Sufficient  for  four  dozen  cheesecakes. 

Cheesecakes,  Potato. — Grato  the  thin 
rind  of  two  lemons,  then  pound  them  well  with 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  finely-sifted  sugar,  and 
three  ounces  of  potato  which  has  been  boiled 
until  it  has  become  floury.  Stir  a couple  of 
ounces  of  clarified  butter  in  with  the  mixture, 
and  when  smooth  add  the  yolks  of  two  and  the 
white  of  one  egg.  Line  the  tartlet  tins  with  a 
light  crust,  rather  more  than  half  fill  them,  and 
bake  in  a quick  oven.  Time  to  bake,  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Id.  each.  Sufficient 
for  a dozen  and  a half  cheesecakes. 

Cheesecakes,  Savoury.— Mix  tho- 
roughly a pint  of  well-drained  curd,  three 
ounces  of  butter,  and  the  yolks  of  six,  and  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  well  beaten.  Rub  them 
through  a coarse  sieve,  and  add  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  grated  Parmesan,  and  a little  salt  and 
pepper.  If  preferred,  the  curd  may  be  omitted, 
and  a little  cream  substituted.  Of  course,  in 
that  case,  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  rub 
the  mixture  through  a sieve.  Line  some  tartlet 
tins  with  good  crust,  fill  them  three-parts  with 
the  mixture,  and  bake  in  a good  oven  for  about 
twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  l.jd.  each. 
Sufficient  for  four  dozen  cheesecakes. 

Cheesecakes,  Winter.  — A curd  for 
cheesecakes  may  be  made  by  mixing  as  much 
grated  biscuit  with'  five  eggs  and  a pint  of 
cream  as  will  make  a light  batter;  sugar  and 
flavouring  should  be  added.  To  make  the 
paste,  mix  a pound  of  flour,  a table-spoonful  of 
baking  powder,  and  salt,  with  the  whisked 
whites  of  two  eggs.  Divide  half  a pound  of 
butter  into  three  parts,  roll  out  the  pastry  three 
times,  and  each  time  spread  one  part  of  the  butter 
upon  it,  flour  lightly,  and  make  up  as  usual. 

Cheltenham  Pudding.  — Shred  six 
ounces  of  suet  very  finely,  add  six  ounces  of 
flour,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  a heaped  tea-spoonful 
of  baking  powder,  two  ounces  of  bread-crumbs, 
three  ounces  of  raisins,  three  ounces  of  currants, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  half  a nutmeg 
grated.  Mix  these  ingredients  well  together, 
and  stir  into  the  mixture  two  well-beaten  eggs 
and  sufficient  new  milk  to  make  it  into  a stiff 
smooth  batter.  Pour  it  into  a buttered  dish  and 
bake  in  a good  oven.  Turn  it  out  when  suffi- 
ciently cooked,  and  serve  with  branched  sauce. 
Time  to  bake,  one  hour  and  a half.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons.  Probable  cost,  lOd. 

Cherokee,  or  Store  Sauce. — Put  a 

pint  of  the  best  vinegar  into  a large  bottle  with 
half  an  ounce  of  cayenne,  two  cloves  of  garlic 
finely  minced,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  soy,  and 
four  of  walnut  ketchup.  Lot  theso  soak  for  a 
month,  then  strain  the  liquid  and  put  it  into 
small  bottles,  which  must  be  kept  closely  corkod. 

Cherries,  Candied. — Choose  fine,  sound, 
ripe  cherries,  take  off  the  stalks,  and  wipo  thorn 
with  a soft  cloth,  then  pom-  over  them  some 
syrup  boiled  ready  to  candy.  Move  them 
gently  about,  and,  when  cold,  put  them  in  a 
cool  oven  for  half  an  hour  to  dry.  Probable 
cost  of  cherries,  3d.  to  6d.  per  pound.  Half  a 
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pound  of  chorrios,  garnished  with  loaves,  will 
make  a small  dish. 

Cherries,  CftncLied.,  with  Leaves 
and  Stalks. — Choose  sound,  ripe  cherries, 
wipe  them  with  a soft  cloth,  and  leave  the  stalk 
and  two  or  three  leaves  on  them.  Boil  some 
good  vinegar,  and  dip  each  little  branch,  but 
not  the  fruit,  into  it  when  boiling ; then  take  it 
out  and  stick  it  into  a piece  of  cardboard  with 
holes  made  in  it,  so  that  it  shall  dry  equally. 
Boil  a pound  of  sugar  with  half  a pint  of  water, 
remove  the  scum,  and  dip  each  branch  in,  and 
let  it  remain  there  for  one  minute,  then  dry  it 
as  before.  Boil  the  sugar  and  water  to  the  point 
of  candying,  pour  it  over  the  cherries,  &c.,  move 
them  about  to  insure  their  being  equally  covered 
with  the  sugar,  place  them  once  more  in  the  card- 
board, and  dry  them  in  a cool  oven.  They  will 
be  found  useful  for  garnishing  sweet  dishes, 
and  for  dessert.  Time,  about  an  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost  of  cherries,  3d.  to  6d.  per  pound. 

Cherries,  Compote  of— Choose  large, 
ripe,  light-coloured  cherries,  wipe  them,  and 
leave  on  them  about  an  inch  of  stalk,  making 
all  uniform.  Put  half  a pound  of  sugar  into 
a saucepan  with  a breakfast-cupful  of  water, 
and  let  it  boil  for  ten  minutes,  then  put  into 
it  a pound  and  a half  of  the  cherries,  and  sim- 
mer them  for  three  minutes.  Dish  them  with 
the  stalks  uppermost.  A table-spoonful  of 
brandy  may  be  added  to  the  syrup.  Probable 
cost  of  cherries,  3d.  to  6d.  per  pound,  buih- 
cient  for  a large  dish. 

Cherries,  Compote  of  (another  way). 
—Take  off  the  stems  from  Kentish  or  Morelia 
cherries.  Make  a syrup  witn  five  ounces  of 
sugar  and  half  a pint  of  water  for  the  former, 
but  allow  another  ounce  of  sugar  for  the  extra 
acidity  of  the  Morellas.  Stew  one  pound  of  the 
fruit  in  the  syrup  for  twenty  minutes  ; they  may 
be  stoned  or  not.  When  the  Morellas  are  very 
ripe,  they  may  be  stewed  only  ten  minutes,  and 
will  then  be  excellent.  Time:  ten  minutes  to 
boil  sugar;  eight  to  ten  minutes  Morellas. 
Probable  cost  of  cherries,  3d.  to  6d.  per  pound. 
Morelia  cherries  are  generally  rather  more 
expensive 


PViflrries  Dried. — Stone  the  cherries 

carefully  without  spoiling  the  fruit.  This  may 

be  done  by  pushing  the  stones  through  the  end 

with  a bodkin  or  silver  skewer.  Put  them  into 

nreserving-pan,  and  strew  amongst  them 

tinolv-sifted  sugar,  allowing  eight  ounces  of 
Pneiy-suieu  b , d ^ fmit_  Simmer  for 

sugar  to  ty  1 into  a bowl,  and 

ten  minutes,  toon  pour  must 

leave  them  untd f^^’^tes ; and  this 

be  again  ^^^Xr  toe  da^s.  Drain 

PrT  nuT  them  on  a sieve  or  wire  tray,  so  that 
weU,  Put  °h  oach  other,  and  place  this  in 

they  do  not  touch  e without  V)akmg 

Sr°{^SSf  "tJ  .*»t  W »7f 
£sv  it  t„T  s^r»o1p«ii 

the  oven  is  too  hot,  them  ^ boxCH  with 
When  dried,  keep  thorn  Kentish 

writing-paper  botween  each  y^  ^ 

” f“r 


dessert.  Probable  cost  of  the  cherries,  3d.  to 
6d.  per  pound. 

Cherries,  Dried,  without  Sugar. 

The  Kentish  cherries  are  the  best  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  should  be  wiped  carefully  with  a 
soft  dry  cloth,  to  free  them  from  dust,  &c.,  and 
the  stalks  cut  into  even  lengths,  then  put  into  a 
cool  oven  or  in  the  sun  until  thoroughly  dried. 

If  the  latter  plan  is  adopted,  the  dishes  on 
which  they  are  placed  should  be  changed  every 
day.  The  stalks  should  be  put  upwards,  and 
the  bruised  or  decayed  fruit  removed.  When 
dry,  they  should  be  tied  in  bunches,  and  kept  in 
a dry  place  ; and  many  persons  consider  them 
more  refreshing  and  agreeable  than  when  dried 
with  sugar,  the  acidity  of  the  fruit  remaining 
to  a greater  degree.  In  the  winter  time  the) 
may  be  prepared  for  dessert  in  the  samo  way  as 
Normandy  pippins.  Probable  cost,  3d.  to  6d. 
per  pound. 

Cherries,  Frosted. — Choose  large,  ripe, 
sound  cherries.  Wipe  them  with  a dry  soft 
cloth,  and  dip  them  in  a liquid  made  of  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  which  have  been  whisked  . 
to  a firm  froth  and  mixed  with  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  spring  water.  As  the  cherries  are  taken 
out  of  the  egg,  drain  them  and  roll  them  one 
by  one  in  finely-sifted  sugar.  Put  some  clean 
writing  paper  on  an  inverted  sieve,  put  them 
on  this  so  that  they  do  not  touch  one  another, 
and  let  them  dry  till  wanted.  Time,  six  or 
eight  hours  to  dry  the  fruit  Probable  cost 
3d.  to  6d.  per  pound;  Sufficient,  one  pound  for 
a small  dessert-dish.- 

Cherries,  Kentish,  Compote  of.— 

Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  mto  a 
saucepan  with  a breakfast- cupful  of  water,  and. 
boil  it  for  ten  minutes.  Put  m half  a pound 
of  Kentish  cherries,  with  about  an  inch  ot  toe 
stalks  left  on  ; let  them  simmer  gently  for 
minutes.  Drain  them,  and  put  them  into  a 
compote  dish  with  the  stalks  upwards.  Bod 
the  syrup  five  minutes  longer ; when  it  is  cool, 
pour  it  over  the  cherries.  Time  twenty 
minute b.  Probable  cost  _ of  cherries,  from  3d. 
to  6d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  a small  dis  . , 

Cherries.  Morelia,  Branched.— The 

frifit  should  be  freshly  gathered,  andtoo  largest 
and  best  selected.  Let  each  cherry  have  about 
an  inch  of  stem  left  on.  Put  them  into  quart 
bottles  with  wide  necks,  and  put  four  ounces  o 
pounded  candy-sugar  (the  brown  is  the  best) 
into  each  bottle.  Pour  m 

lirandv  to  fill  the  bottles,  and  add  a tew  on  J 

Probable  cost,  4s.  to  6s.  per  bottle. 

Cherries,  Morelia,  "allow 

Choose  sound,  npe  Morelia  chem  , ^ half  a 
ono  pound  and  a quarter  <-  T ■ ’ £ r ovory 

cupful  of  rod  or  „h  to Wa’ » * ””Jt 
pound  of  cherries.  1 ck  anc  stono  ft 

or,  if  preferred,  merely  pnek  cadi  o . 

needle.  Put  the  sugar  and 

serving-pan,  and  lot  i . them  gently 

Throw  in  tho  cherries,  and  simm  rh  ^ K fruit 
until  they  look  bright  and  c • d tissue 

into  jars.  Coyer  with  oiled  papers^ an ^ ^ 
paper  dipped  in  strong  g 
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about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost  of  cherries, 
lOd.  per  pound. 

Cherries  Preserved  in  Syrup  — 

Choose  light,  sound,  ripo  cherries.  Remove 
the  stones  without  injuring  the  fruit,  which 
may  be  done  by  drawing  them  out  with  the 
stalk,  or  pushing  them  out  at  one  end  with  a 
bodkin  or  quill.  Allow  a pint  and  a half  of 
water  and  a pound  of  sugar  for  every  pound  of 
fruit,  weighed  after  it  has  been  stoned.  Put 
the  sugar  and  water  into  a preserving-pan,  and 
let  it  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  skimming  it 
carefully ; then  throw  in  the  fruit,  and  let  it  boil 
for  another  quarter  of  an  hour.  Pour  it  with 
the  syrup  into  a large  jar,  and  let  it  remain 
until  next  day,  when  the  cherries  must  be  put 
into  a sieve  to  drain,  and  a pint  of  white  cur- 
rant juice  ( see  Currant  Juice)  allowed  for  every 
four  pounds  of  cherries.  The  juice  and  the 
syrup  must  be  boiled  together  fifteen  minutes, 
when  the  cherries  may  be  put  with  them  and 
boiled  again  for  four  or  five  minutes.  Put 
the  cherries  into  jars,  cover  them  with  the 
syrup,  lay  brandy  papers  on  the  top,  and  tie 
them  down  closely.  It  will  be  more  economical 
in  small  families  to  put  the  preserve  into  one- 
pound  pots,  as  there  is  an  amount  of  evapora- 
tion in  larger  jars,  which  makes  a considerable 
difference  in  the  expense.  Probable  cost  of 
cherries,  3d.  to  6d.  per  pound. 

Cherries,  To  Bottle.  — Have  ready 
some  wide-mouthed  bottles,  such  as  are  gener- 
ally used  for  bottling  fruit,  and  ascertain  that 
they  are  quite  dry.  Cut  the  stalks  from  the 
cherries — do  not  pull  them  out — put  the  fruit 
into  the  bottles,  shake  them  down,  and  put  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  finely-sifted  loaf  sugar  at 
the  top  of  every  bottle.  Cork  them  closely, 
and  tie  them  down ; put  them  into  a large  pan 
of  cold  water,  bring  it  to  a boil,  let  it  stand 
on  the  hob  for  five  minutes,  then  lift  the  boiler 
from  the  fire,  and  let  the  bottles  remain  in  it 
until  the  water  is  cold.  The  juice  of  the  fruit 
ought  to  cover  it.  The  corks  must  be  looked 
after  when  the  fruit  has  been  scalded,  and  re- 
fitted if  necessary.  When  the  fruit  comes  to 
be  used,  the  juice  ought  to  be  strained  off,  and 
boiled  with  a little  sugar,  and,  when  cold,  put 
into  the  tarts  instead  of  water.  Time,  about 
an  hour.  Probable  cost  of  cherries,  3d.  to  6d. 
per  pound. . 

Cherries,  To  Pickle.— Choose  sound, 
not  over-ripe  Kentish  cherries,  wipe  them  care- 
fully > an(i  put  them  into  jars,  leaving  about  an 
inch  of  their  stalks.  Boil  sufficient  French 
vinegar  to  cover  them,  and  boil  one  pound  of 
sugar  and  a few  grains  of  cayenno  with  every 
quart  of  vinegar.  When  cold,  add  a few  drops 
of  cochineal,  and  cover  the  cherries.  Tie  them 
down  closely.  They  will  be  ready  for  use  in 
three  or  four  weeks.  Probable  cost  of  cherries 
3d.  to  6d.  per  pound. 

Cherries,  To  Preserve.— Tako  two 
pounds  of  sound,  ripe  Kentish  cherries,  woighed 
after  they  have  been  picked  and  stoned.  Put 
a pound  of  sifted  sugar  into  the  proserving- 
pan  with  half  a pint  of  red  currant  juice,  or,  if 
this  is  not  at  hand,  water,  and  let  it  boil  for 
five  minutes.  Throw  in  the  cherries,  which 


ought  not  to  have  been  injured  in  the  stoning, 
and  let  them  boil  for  ten  minutes,  stirring  them 
only  just  enough  to  keep  them  from  burning, 
as  it  is  very  desirable  not  to  break  them.  Pour 
all  together  into  a bowl,  and  let  it  remain  until 
next  day,  then  drain  the  fruit,  boil  the  syrup 
with  eight  ounces  more  sugar,  and  boil  the 
cherries  in  it  again  for  another  ten  minutes. 
Put  the  preserve  in  jars,  and  cover  closely,  as 
usual.  In  the  preparation  of  cherries  for  pre- 
serving, it  is  necessary  that  the  greatest  care 
should  be  observed.  The  slightest  deviation 
from  the  instructions  given  here  will  make  tha 
cherries  unpalatable. 

Cherries,  To  Preserve  (another  way). 
—Choose  sound,  ripe  cherries  (May  Dukes  or 
Kentish  cherries  will  be  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose), stone  them,  and  after  stoning  take  half 
their  weight  in  sugar,  and  half  a pint  of  water 
for  each  pound  of  sugar.  Boil  the  sugar  and 
water  together  to  make  a clear  syrup,  put  in 
the  fruit,  and  let  it  boil  for  eight  minutes,  being- 
careful  not  to  break  the  fruit  when  stirring  it. 
Pour  it  into  a bowl,  and  leave  it  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Strain  off  the  fruit,  and  boil  the  syrup 
again  with  the  addition  of  one  half  the  original 
weight  in  sugar.  Again  put  in  the  fruit;  and 
boil  for  eight  minutes  more.  When  the  pre- 
serve is  cold  turn  it  into  jars,  and  cover  it  in 
the  usual  way. 

Cherry  Brandy  (to  be  made  in  July 
er  August). — The  Morelia  cherry  is  gener- 
ally used  for  this  purpose,  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  acidity.  It  ripens  later  than  other 
cherries,  and  is  more  expensive.  It  is  seldom 
used  as  a dessert  fruit;  nevertheless,  if  allowed 
to  hang  until  fully  ripe,  it  is  very  refreshing 
and  agreeable  to  many  palates.  The  cherries 
for  brandy  should  be  gathered  in  dry  weather, 
and  must  be  used  when  fresh.  They  ought 
not  to  be  over  ripe.  Wipe  each  one  with  a soft 
cloth,  and  cut  the  stalks,  leaving  them  about 
half  an  inch  in  length.  A little  more  than  half 
fill  wide-necked  bottles  such  as  are  used  for 
bottling  fruit.  Allow  three  ounces  of  pounded 
sugar  with  each  pound  of  fruit,  which  must  be 
placed  in  with  it.  Fill  the  bottles  with  the  best 
French  brandy.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  the  fruit  and  sugar  will  make 
bad  spirit  pass  for  good.  Cork  the  bottles  se- 
curely, and  seal  over  the  top.  The  cherries 
may  be  used  in  a month,  but  will  be  better  in 
two.  Three  or  four  cloves  put  in  the  bottle  are 
by  many  considered  an  improvement.  Probable 
cost  of  Morelia  cherries,  lOd.  to  Is.  per  pound. 

Cherry  Brandy  (another  way). — Choose 
sound,  fresh  Morelia  cherries,  wipe  them,  and 
cut  off  the  stalks  to  within  half  an  inch,  prick 
each  cherry  with  a needle,  half  fill  a wide- 
necked  bottle  with  them,  and  to  each  bottle  put 
a dozen  scraped  bitter  almonds  and  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  white  sugar  candy  crushed  small. 
Fill  with  best  French  brandy,  cork  securely, 
and  seal  over  the  top.  The  brandy  will  bo 
better  if  kept  for  a few  months.  Probable 
cost  of  cherries,  lOd.  to  Is.  per  pound. 

Cherry  Brandy  (another  way).  — Put 
six  pounds  of  black  chorrios,  six  pounds  of 
l Morellas,  and  two  pounds  of  strawberries  in  a 
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cask.  Bruise  them  slightly  with  a stick,  then 
add  three  pounds  of  sugar,  twelve  cloves, 
frajf  an  ounce  of  powdered  cinnamon,  and  two 
nutmegs  grated,  with  a quarter  of  tho  kernels 
of  the°  cherry-stones,  and  a handful  of  mint 
and  balm.  Pour  over  these  six  quarts  of 
brandy  or  gin.  Let  the  cask  remain  open  for 
ten  days,  then  close  it,  and  in  two  months  it 
will  be  fit  for  use.  Probable  cost,  Morelia 
cherries,  lOd.  to  is.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
one  gallon  and  a half  of  cherry  brandy. 

Cherry  Cheese. — Take  some  sound,  ripe 
Kentish  cherries  stoned  or  not  as  preferred; 
put  them  into  a stone  jar,  cover  it  closely,  and 
place  this  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and 
let  it  simmer  gently  until  the  fruit  is  quite 
soft.  When  the  cherries  are  sufficiently  tender, 
take  them  from  the  fire,  skin  and  stone  them, 
and  add  half  a pound  of  finely-sifted  sugar 
to  every  pound  of  fruit.  Add  a few  of  the 
kernels  blanched.  Put  the  mixture  into  a pre- 
serving-pan, and  boil  it  gently  stirring  it  all  the 
time,  until  the  fruit  is  so  dry  that  it  will  not 
adhere  to  the  finger  when  touched,  and  is  quite 
clear.  Press  it  quickly  into  shallow  jars  which 
have  been  damped  with  brandy.  Cover  closely, 
and  keep  in  a dry  place.  Time,  two  hours. 
Probable  cost,  6d.  to  8d.  per  pound. 

Cherry  Drink. — Wash  and  stone  half  a 
pound  of  sound  ripe  cherries,  bruise  and  pour 
over  them  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  add  a 
piece  of  thin  lemon-rind,  or,  if  preferred,  a few 
of  the  kernels  bruised.  Let  them  soak  for  four 
or  five  hours,  then  strain  and  sweeten  the  liquid 
with  two  ounces  of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  and,  if 
liked,  add  a dessert-spoonful  of  brandy.  This 
is  a refreshing  beverage  in  hot  weather. 
Probable  cost,  3d.,  exclusive  of  the  brandy. 
Sufficient  for  one  person. 

Cherry  jam. — Choose  sound,  ripe  Kentish 
cherries,  remove  the  stones,  and  boil  the  kernels 
in  a little  water  to  draw  out  the  flavour ; this 
will  impart  a very  agreeable  flavour  to  the  jam. 
Weigh  the  fruit,  after  stoning  it,  and  allow  one 
pound  of  sifted  sugar  to  one  pound  of  fruit. 
Put  the  sugar  into  a preserving-pan  with  a 
cupful  of  the  water  in  which  the  kernels  were 
boiled  to  each  two  pounds  of  fruit,  making  up 
the  measure  with  water,  or  red  currant  juice. 
Boil  to  a syrup,  then  add  the  fruit  and  boil  it 
very  quickly  until  it  is  on  the  point  of  jellying. 
Pour  it  into  jars,  cover  it  with  brandied  paper, 
and  put  over  this  paper  dipped  in  gum.  Time 
to  boil  the  sugar  and  water  or  juice  to  a syrup, 
about  ten  minutes ; the  syrup  and  fruit  to  the 
point  of  jellying,  about  forty  minutes.  Pro- 
bable cost,  8d.  or  9d.  per  pound. 

Cherry  Paste.  — Cherry  paste  is  made 
in  much  the  same  way  as  cherry  cheese,  except 
that  the  fruit  is  boiled  nearly  dry  before  tho 
sugar  is  added,  and  then  that  the  weight  of  tho 
pulp  is  taken  in  sugar,  and  boiled  with  it  until 
the  fruit  leaves  the  pan  entirely , and  adheres 
to  the  spoon.  It  is  then  pressed  into  moulds, 
and  kept  like  other  dried  fruits.  It  should  not 
be  covered  up  until  it  is  quite  dry.  1 robable 
oost  of  cherries,  3d.  to  6d.  por  lb. 

Cherry  Pie.— Black  chcrrios  are  generally 
considered  best  for  pies.  Wash  and  pick  the 


fruit,  and  place  it  in  a pie-dish,  piling  it  high 
in  the  middle  ; strew  a little  sugar  over  it,  and 
cover  it  with  a good  light  crust.  Bake  in  a 
good  oven  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost  of  cherries,  3d.  to  6d.  per  pound. 
A pie  made  with  two  pounds  of  fruit  will  be 
sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Cherry  Pudding,  Baked.— Wash  and 
stone  the  cherries,  put  a layer  of  them  at  the 
bottom  of  a well-buttered  pie-dish,  and  strew 
over  this  a little  sifted  sugar  and  a small 
quantity  of  finely-chopped  lemon-rind;  layover 
these  some  thin  bread  and  butter,  and  repeat 
the  layers  until  the  dish  is  full,  finishing  with 
cherries  strewn  over  with  sugar ; pour  a large 
cupful  of  water  over  the  whole,  and  bake  in  a 
good  oven.  This  pudding  may  be  made  with 
dried  or  preserved  cherries,  when,  instead  of 
water,  a little  custard  may  be  used  to  moisten 
the  bread.  The  kernels  of  the  cherries,  too,  may 
be  blanched  and  sliced,  and  used  instead  of 
lemon-rind.  Time  to  bake,  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Probable  cost  of  cherries,  3d.  to  6d. 
per  pound.  A pudding  made  with  two  pounds 
of  cherries  will  serve  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Cherry  Pudding,  Boiled.— Make  some 
good  suet  crust,  line  a plain,  round  buttered 
basin  with  it,  leaving  a little  over  the  rim ; fill 
it  with  cherries,  washed  and  picked,  add  a little 
sugar  and  some  finely-chopped  lemon-rind,  wet 
the  edges  of  the  paste,  lay  a cover  over  the 
pudding,  and  press  the  edges  closely  round. 
Tie  a floured  cloth  over  the  pudding,  and  plunge 
it  into  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  which  must 
be  kept  boiling,  or  the  pudding  will  become 
heavy.  Before  turning  it  out,  dip  the  basin 
into  cold  water  for  a moment.  Serve  with 
sifted  sugar.  A small  pudding  will  require 
about  two  hours  to  boil.  If  the  cherries  are 
not  fully  ripe,  a longer  time  must  be  allowed. 
Probable  cost  of  cherries,  3d.  to  6d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Cherry  Sauce.— Take  one  pound  of  sound, 
ripe  cherries,  wash  and  stone  them.  Blanch 
the  kernels,  and  put  them  in  a saucepan,  with 
just  enough  water  to  cover  them,  and  let  them 
simmer  gently  until  the  flavour  is  thoroughly 
extracted  Put  the  cherries  into  a saucepan 
with  a pint  of  water,  a glass  of  port,  four  cloves, 
a slice  of  bread  toasted,  and  a little  sugar.  Let 
these  stew  gently  until  the  fruit  is  quite  soft, 
then  proBS  the  whole  through  a sieve,  add  the 
liquid  from  the  kernels,  boil  up  once  more,  and 
serve.  Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  1 ro- 
bable cost,  cherries,  3d.  to  6d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  a pint  of  sauce. 

Cherry  Sauce,  for  Sweet  Puddings. 

—Pick  and  stone  a pound  of  cherries,  and 
pound  tho  kernels  to  a paste.  Mix  a tea- 
spoonful of  arrowroot  smoothly  with  a little 
cold  milk,  and  pour  over  it  half  a pint  of  boil- 
ing milk.  Boil  it  for  two  or  three  minutes,  then 
stir  into  it  tho  cherries  and  the  kernels,  a tea- 
spoonful  of  minced  lemon-rind,  half  a nutmeg 
grated,  a tablo-spoonful  of  sugar,  and  a wine- 
glassful  of  port.  Lot  those  simmer  gently  until 
the  cherries  aro  quite  cooked ; press  them  throug  i 
a coarse  sieve,  boil  the  sauce  again  for  ty  P or 
throe  minutos,  and  servo  it  very  hot. 
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melted  butter  may  be  substituted  for  the  arrow- 
root,  if  preferred,  and  when  fresh  cherries  are 
not  in  season,  cherry  jam  may  bo  used.  The 
sauce  ought  to  be  as  thick  as  custard  and  the 
colour  of  the  cherries.  It  is  very  nice  for 
boiled  or  baked  egg  puddings.  Time,  about 
half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  8d.,  exclusive  of 
the  wine.  This  quantity  will  suffice  for  a 
moderate-sized  pudding. 

Cherry  Soup,  German.— In  German 
bills  of  fare  sweet  soups  are  frequent,  and  are 
liked  by  some  persons  very  much.  Put  a piece 
of  butter  the  size  of  a large  egg  into  a sauce- 
pan, let  it  melt,  then  mix  with  it  a table-spoon- 
ful of  flour,  and  stir  smoothly  until  it  is  lightly 
browned.  Add  gradually  two  pints  of  water,  a 
pound  of  black  cherries,  picked  and  washed, 
and  a few  cloves.  Let  these  boil  until  the 
fruit  is  quite  tender,  then  press  the  whole 
through  a sieve.  After  straining,  add  a little 
port,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  the  kernels  blanched 
and  bruised,  a table-spoonful  of  sugar,  and  a few 
whole  cherries.  Let  the  soup  boil  again  until 
the  cherries  are  tender,  and  pour  all  into  a 
tureen  over  toasted  sippets,  sponge-cakes,  or 
macaroons.  Time,  one  hour  and  a half.  Pro- 
bable cost,  cherries,  3d.  to  6d.  per  pound.  Suffi- 
cient for  three  or  four  persons. 


Cherry  Tart. — Line  the  edges  of  a deep 
pie-dish  with  a good  short  crust.  Fill  it  with 
cherries,  picked  and  washed,  put  a cup  or  small 
jelly  pot  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  strew  a little 
sugar  over,  and  a few  red  currants  if  they  can 
be  got,  as  they  will  considerably  improve  the 
flavour  of  the  tart.  Cover  the  dish  with  a crust, 
and  ornament  the  edges.  Brush  the  tart  all  over 
with  cold  water,  and  sprinkle  white  sugar  upon 
it.  Bake  in  a good  oven.  Time  to  bake,  thirty 
to  forty  minutes.  Probable  cost  of  a medium- 
sized tart,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Cherry-water  Ice.— Boil  a pound  of 
sugar  with  a pint  and  a half  of  water,  remove 
the  scum  as  it  rises ; when  it  is  clear,  pour  it 
into  a large  jug  containing  one  pound  of  Kentish 
cherries  bruised,  a few  of  the  kernels,  blanched, 
and  pounded  in  a mortar,  the  juice  of  two 
lemons,  and  a glass  of  noyeau.  Let  these  soak  : 
strain,  add  a few  drops  of  cochineal,  and  freeze. 
Imbed  in  the  ice  till  wanted.  Probable  cost,  9d. 
f°r  this  quantity,  exclusive  of  the  noyeau. 
oumcient  for  one  quart  of  ice. 


,,  ^'^•eyry,"water  Ice  (another  way). — I 
the  stalks  from  one  pound  of  ripe  cherries,  ; 
crush  them  in  a mortar  to  mako  the  juice  fl 
adding  a pint  of  clarified  sugar  and  half  a r 
of  water.  Flavour  with  noyeau  or  vanilla,) 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  two  lemons ; add  a 
drops  of  cochineal  if  required,  strain  the  liq; 
and  freeze.  The  kernels  should  be  noun 
with  the  fruit.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Suffici 
for  ono  quart  of  ice. 

Chervil. — Chervil  is  fit  for  drying  in  M 
.June,  and  July.  Its  leaves  aro  tender 
delicious,  combining  tho  flavour  of  parsloy 
tennel,  though  moro  aromatic  than  oithor. 
may  be  used  in  salads,  and  for  sauces,  and  i 
oe  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  parsley, 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  tho  root  is  poison 


Cheshire  Cream. — Put  the  thin  rind  of 
a small  lemon  into  a breakfast-cupful  of  thick 
cream.  Let  it  remain  for  an  hour  or  more, 
then  take  it  out,  and  add  a small  tea-spoonful  of 
lemon-juice,  a dessert-spoonful  of  sugar,  and  a 
glass  of  sherry.  Whisk  these  thoroughly,  and 
place  the  froth,  as  it  is  made,  on  a sieve  to 
drain,  and  let  it  remain  five  or  six  hours. 
When  ready  to  serve,  put  it  on  a glass  dish, 
with  a border  of  macaroons  or  cocoa-nut  bis- 
cuits round  it.  Probable  cost,  Is.  10d.,  exclusive 
of  the  sherry.  Sufficient  for  a small  supper- 
dish. 

Chester  Buns. — Bub  two  ounces  of  butter 
into  one  pound  of  fine  flour,  add  a pinch  of  salt 
and  one  table-spoonful  of  sugar.  Stir  into 
these  an  egg,  a table-spoonful  of  yeast,  and  a 
breakfast-cupful  of  lukewarm  milk.  Knead 
well,  and  put  the  bowl  which  contains  the 
dough  before  the  fire  to  rise,  covering  it  with  a 
cloth.  When  it  has  sufficiently  risen,  divide  it 
into  six  or  eight  parts,  shape  into  rounds,  place 
them  on  a buttered  tin,  and  let  them  rise  five 
minutes  more,  then  bake  in  a quick  oven.  Time 
to  bake,  about  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
for  this  quantity,  6d.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
buns. 

Chester  Pudding. — Whisk  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  and  mix  them  with  a table-spoonful  of 
finely-sifted  sugar,  half  a dozen  sweet  and  half 
a dozen  bitter  almonds,  blanched  and  pounded, 
the  finely-minced  rind  and  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
and  a piece  of  butter  about  the  size  of  an  egg. 
Stir  these  over  a moderate  fire  for  a few  minutes, 
then  pour  the  mixture  into  a small  buttered 
pie-dish  lined  with  good  puff  paste.  Put  it 
into  the  oven,  and,  while  it  is  baking,  whisk 
the  unused  whites  of  fhe  eggs  to  a firm  froth. 
When  the  pudding  is  very  nearly  ready,  cover 
it  with  the  froth,  sift  sugar  thickly  over  it,  and 
stiffen  it  a few  minutes  in  the  oven.  Time  to 
bake,  twenty  minutes;  five  minutes  to  set  the 
white  of  egg.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient 
for  one  person. 

Chestnut  Forcemeat,  for  Roast 
Fowl. — Roast  and  peel  a dozen  large  chest- 
nuts ; boil  them  for  about  twenty  minutes  in 
some  strong  veal  gravy,  drain,  and,  when  cold, 
put  them  into  a mortar,  blanch  and  mince  them, 
with  the  liver  of  the  fowl,  a tea-spoonful  of 
grated  ham,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  pepper,  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped 
onions,  a small  pinch  of  grated  lemon-rind,  three 
grains  of  cayenne,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  bread- 
crumbs, a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut,  and 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Pound  the  dry  ingredients 
in  a mortar,  and  moisten  them  with  tho  butter 
and  eggs.  This  forcemeat  is  excellent  for  a 
large  fowl.  Time  to  prepare,  about  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost  of  chestnuts,  2d.  or  3d. 
per  pint.  This  quantity  will  serve  for  one 
large  fowl. 

Chestnut  Pudding. — Take  some  chest- 
nuts, and  mako  a little  incision  in  the  skin  of 
each  one,  throw  them  into  boiling  water,  and 
lot  them  remain  until  tender.  Remove  the 
sholls  and  skins,  dry  them  in  the  oven,  and 
afterwards  pound  them  to  powder.  Mix  half  a 
pound  of  this  powder  with  six  ounces  of  butter 
beaten  to  a cream,  two  table- spoonfuls  of  sifted 
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8U"ar,  two  or  throe  drops  of  the  essence  of 
vanilla,  a breakfast-cupful  of  milk,  and  six  well- 
beaten  eggs.  , Stir  these  well  togother,  then 
pour  tho  mixture  into  a well-buttered  mould, 
place  a piece  of  buttered  writing  paper  over  the 
top,  and  steam  for  an  hour  and  a half,  or,  if 
preferred,  hake  in  a good  oven.  Servo  with 
wine  sauce.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Chestnut  Sauce,  Brown.— Prepare  the 
chestnuts  as  in  the  following  recipe,  hut  instead 
of  adding  cream  or  milk  to  the  paste,  mix  them 
with  a little  good  brown  gravy,  and  season  the 
sauce  rather  highly.  Time  to  roast  the  chest- 
nuts, according  to  the  quality.  Probable  cost,  2d. 
or  3d.  per  pint.  Sufficient  for  one  roast  fowl. 

Chestnut  Sauce,  White. — Roast  a dozen 
chestnuts  until  quite  tender,  then  remove  the 
brown  rind  and  the  skin  under  it,  and  put  them 
into  a mortar  with  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
sifted  sugar,  and  a piece  of  butter  about  the 
size  of  a walnut.  Pound  these  together  to  a 
smooth  paste,  which  must  he  put  into  a sauce- 
pan, and  mixed  with  a breakfast-cupful  of  milk 
or  cream ; stir  the  liquid  till  it  boils.  . This 
sauce  is  excellent  for  boiled  fowls.  Time  to 
roast  the  chestnuts,  varying  with  the  quality. 
Probable  cost,  2d.  or  3d.  per  pint,  if  made  with 
milk.  Sufficient  for  one  fowl. 


Chestnut  Soup.— Take  off  the  outer  rind 
from  fifty  chestnuts,  and  put  them  into  a 
saucepan  of  cold  water.  Place  them  on  the  fire, 
and  when  the  water  is  just  upon  the  point  of 
boiling,  take  them  out  and  remove  the  under 
skin  Stew  them  in  sufficient  stock  to  cover 
them  until  quite  tender;  put  them  in  a mor- 
tar and  pound  them  to  a paste,  reserving  a 
dozen  to  be  placed  whole  in  the  soup  just  before 
it  is  dished.  Pound  with  the  paste  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  bread-crumbs,  two  tea-spoonfuls 
of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  halt 
a nutmeg  grated.  Mix  with  it  very  gradually 
the  stock  in  which  the  chestnuts  were  boiled, 
if  its  sweetness  is  not  objected  to,  allowing  a 
quart  of  the  mixture  and  a pint  of  milk  to  every 
quart  of  stock.  Boil  all  together  once  more,  with 
the  chestnuts  which  were  reserved,  and  if  the 
soup  is  too  thick,  add  a little  more  stock.  Be- 
fore serving,  place  some  fried  sippets  in  the 
tureen.  The  stock  may  be  either  made  from 
meat  or  from  vegetables  alone.  Time,  two  and 
a half  hours.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  nine  per- 
sons. Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  stock,  lOd. 
per  quart. 

Chestnuts,  Compote  of— Take  thirty 
largo  chestnuts,  peel  off  the  outer  brown  skin, 
and  put  them  into  a saucepan  of  cold  water. 
When  tho  water  is  just  on  tho  point  of  boiling, 
take  thorn  off,  remove  tho  socond  skin,  and  ho 
careful  not  to  break  tho  chestnuts.  Make  a 
syrup  with  a breakfast-cupful  of  water  and  a 
quartor  of  a pound  of  sugar,  adding  a glass  of 
sherry  and  tho  rind  of  half  an  orange  or  a lemon 
cut  very  thin.  Put  the  chestnuts  into  this,  and 
let  them  simmor  gently  for  twenty  minutes. 
Strain  tho  syrup  over  tho  chestnuts,  and  serve 
hot.  Sift  a little  sugar  over  them.  I11™5) 
about  forty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  chestnuts, 


3d.  or  -Id.  por  pint.  The  above  quantity  will 
make  a moderate-sized  dish. 

Chestnuts,  Pur6e  of.— Take  fifty  large 
chestnuts— those  are  the  best  which  have  no 
division,  and,  when  the  skin  is  removed,  are 
entire.  Take  off  tho  outer  brown  skin,  and 
boil  tho  chestnuts  until  tho  inner  skin  will  come 
off  easily,  when  it  also  must  he  removed. 
Having  done  this,  put  the  chestnuts  into  a 
saucepan  with  sufficient  white  stock  to  cover 
them,  and  boil  them  gently  until  they  are  quite 
soft,  when  they  must  be  pressed,  while  hot, 
through  a wiro  sieve.  The  pulp  must  then  do 
put  into  a stewpan,  with  a piece  of  butter  about 
the  size  of  a walnut,  a cupful  of  cream  or  new 
milk,  half  a cupful  of  the  stock  in  which  they 
were  simmered,  and  a little  salt,  pepper,  and 
sugar.  Stir  this  over  the  fire  until  quite  hot, 
when  it  may  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  a dish  of 
cutlets.  Time,  two  hours.  Probable  _ cost  of 
chestnuts,  3d.  or  4d.  per  pint.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Chestnuts,  Roasted  for  Dessert. 

Cut  a little  piece  of  the  outer  shell  off  each 
chestnut;  this  is  to  prevent  them  bursting  when 
hot.  Boil  them  for  about  ten  minutes ; do  not 
allow  them  to  cool,  but  put  them  into  a tin  in 
the  oven,  or  into  a Dutch  oven  before  the  fire, 
and  let  them  remain  until  they  are  quite  soft. 
Fold  them  in  a napkin,  and  serve  quite  hot. 
Salt  should  be  eaten  with  them.  Time  to  bake, 
about  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost  of  chestnuts, 
3d.  or  4d.  per  pint.  Sufficient,  one  pint  for  foui 
or  five  persons. 

Chestnuts,  Stewed  (to  be  served  as  a 
vegetable).— Remove  the  outer  rmd  from  sound 
chestnuts,  then  fry  them  in  a little  butter,  when 
the  inner  skin  may  easily.be  freed  from  them. 
Put  them  into  a saucepan  with  some  good 
stock,  and  boil  them  until  they  are  tender  but 
unbroken.  The  chestnuts  should  be  removed 
from  the  gravy  as  soon  as  they  are  cooked,  and 
served  in  a tureen,  with  a little  white  sauce 
poured  over  them.  Time  to  boil  the  chestnuts, 
one  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  3d.  or  4d. 
per  pint.  Sufficient,  one  quart  for  a tureenful. 


Chetney,  or  Chutnee  Sauce.— Thus  is 
an  Indian  preparation,  and  a dozen  different 
recipes  might  *be  given  for  it.  It  cannot  how- 
ever bo  prepared  in  England  to  resemble  ex- 
actly that  which  is  made  in  tho  East,  as,  of 
course  the  fresh  fruits  requisite  for  it  cannot 
be  obtained.  It  may  be  bought  at  the  Italian 
warehouses;  but,  until  we  can  be  quite  secure 
from  adulteration,  pickles  and  storo  sauces  are 
better  made  at  home.  Some  sort  of  acid  fruit 
is  indispcnsablo  for  it.  Mangoes  are  used  in 
India,  but  hero  groen  gooseberries,  tomatoes, 
and  sour  apples  must  bo  used.  I at  into 
marblo  mortar  four  ounces  of  salt,  four  ounces 
of  raisins,  stoned  and  minced  very  finely,  tnreo 
ounces  of  onions,  and  three  ounces  of  p11" 1 • 
also  finely  minced,  two  ounces  of  mustard-sec 
woll  bruised,  and  half  an  ounce  of  _c*>en 
pepper.  Pound  thoso  well,  then  mix  with  them 
very  gradually  fourteen  ounces  of  sour  apples, 

weighed  after  they  have  been  pared  and  cored, 

and  boiled  with  one  pint  cl  strong  uo 
vinegar  and  four  ounces  of  sugar.  ix 
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ingredients  thoroughly,  bottlo  the  preparation, 
and  cork  tightly.  The  longer  this  sauce  is  kept 
the  better  it  will  be.  Timo  to  prepare,  about 
one  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d. 
per  pint.  It  is  used  like  mustard  with  cold 
meat,  and  for  sauces  and  gravies. 

Chichester  Pudding.— Rub  the  rind  of 
half  a lemon  upon  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  powder  this,  and  mix  it  with  a crumbled 
roS,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter.  Add 
the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  a des- 
sert-spoonful of  lemon- juice.  After  mixing  the 
ingredients  thoroughly,  add  the  whites  of  two 
of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a firm  froth.  Stir  the 
mixture  over  the  fire  to  a thin  batter,  then  pour 
it  into  a well-buttered  pie-dish,  and  bake  in 
a good  oven.  Time  to  bake,  about  half  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  three 
persons. 

Chicken,  The. — Those  chickens  are  the 
best  which  have  small  bones,  short  legs,  and 
clean,  white-looking  flesh.  Chickens  with  white 
legs  should  be  boiled,  those  with  black  legs 
roasted.  The  flesh  of  chickens  is  generally  con- 
sidered more  digestible  than  any  other  animal 
food.  These  birds  are  cheapest  in  November. 
Spring  chickens  are  to  be  obtained  in  April. 
It  is  better  to  kill  them  one  or  two  days  before 
they  are  dressed.  Chickens  are  always  better 
for  being  singed,  as  it  gives  firmness  to  the 
flesh. 

Chicken  (a  la  Creci). — Cut  half  a pound 
of  bacon  into  dice,  and  fry  these  lightly,  then 
put  them  into  a saucepan,  and  with  them  twelve 
shallots,  twelve  button  mushrooms,  two  large 
carrots  cut  into  pieces  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
walnut,  and  twelve  chestnuts  roasted  and  peeled. 
Let  these  be  already  dressed  when  they  are  put 
into  the  saucepan.  Add  the  flesh  of  a chicken 
cut  into  fillets,  cover  it  with  good  brown  gravy, 
and  stew  it  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  pepper,  a blade  of  mace  pounded,  and  a glass 
of  Madeira,  or  any  white  wine,  may  be  added. 
Simmer  for  five  minutes  longer,  take  out  the 
chicken,  and  place  it  on  a dish ; if  necessary, 
thicken  the  gravy  a little,  then  pour  it  over 
the  meat.  Place  the  chestnuts,  carrots,  &c., 
round  it,  together  with  a few  mushrooms. 
Garnish  the  dish  with  toasted  sippets.  Pro- 
bable cost,  chicken,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  three 
or  four  persons. 

Chicken  (a  lEstragon). — Put  some  tarra- 
gon leaves  in  hot  water,  dry  them,  and  chop 
them  small , make  a forcemeat  by  mincing 
the  chicken  s liver,  and  mixing  with  it  an  equal 
quantity  of  bacon,  a little  of  the  chopped 
tarragon,  some  nutmeg,  salt,  and  pepper  ; stuff 
the  bird  with  this,  cover  it  with  slices  of  bacon 
tie  over  it  some  sheets  of  buttered  paper,  and 
roast  it  beforo  a clear  fire.  Boil  some  nicely- 
flavoured  stock  with  the  remainder  of  the 
tan-agon  leaves,  thickon  it  with  a little  brown 
thickening,  or  with  flour  and  butter,  and  add 
salt,  popper,  and  a little  lemon-juice.  Send 
this  to  table  with  tho  chicken.  Time  to  roast 
half  an  hour  for  a small  chicken.  Sufficient 
for  two  or  throe  persons.  Probable  cost  of 
chicken,  2s.  6d. 


Chicken  (a  la  Marengo). — Cut  a fine 
chicken  into  neat  j oints,  season  it  with  salt  and 
cayenne,  and  fry  it  till  done  in  about  half  a 
tumblerful  of  oil  or  clarified  butter.  When, 
half  cooked,  add  a clove  of  garlic,  two  shalots, 
and  a faggot  of  sweet  herbs.  Drain  the  meat 
from  the  fat,  and  mix  with  the  latter  a table- 
spoonful of  flour,  and,  very  gradually,  sufficient 
good  stock  to  make  the  sauce  of  the  consistence 
of  thick  cream.  Stir  it  till  it  is  thick  and 
smooth.  Put  the  chicken  on  a hot  dish,  strain 
the  sauce  over  it,  and  serve.  Remember  that 
the  fat  must  not  be  skimmed  from  the  sauce. 
If  liked,  mushrooms  or  fried  eggs  may  be  taken 
to  garnish  the  dish.  Time,  about  twenty-five 
minutes  to  fry  the  chicken.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Chicken  (a  la  Sainte  Menehould). — 
Fricassee  a chicken  so  that  the  gravy,  when 
cold,  will  be  a solid  jelly ; put  them  between 
two  dishes  till  cold ; egg  them  well,  strew  over 
them  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  then  dip  them 
into  egg,  and  then  into  bread-crumbs  again. 
Fry  them  in  hot  butter  or  lard,  and  send  a rich 
brown  sauce  to  table  with  them.  Time  to  fry, 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  three  persons. 

Chicken  (aux  Fines  Herbes). — Make  a 
forcemeat  by  mincing  the  liver  of  a chicken, 
and  adding  to  it  a tea-spoonful  each  of  chervil, 
tarragon,  chives,  and  parsley,  all  finely  minced, 
two  pinches  of  salt,  and  one  of  pepper ; work 
these  ingredients  together  with  a little  butter, 
put  them  inside  the  chicken,  and  sew  it  up  to 
prevent  the  forcemeat  escaping ; cover  the  bird 
with  slices  of  bacon,  place  over  that  some  but- 
tered paper,  and  roast  before  a clear  fire.  Put 
a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  into  a sauce- 
pan, and,  when  it  is  hot,  fry  in  it  a large  onion 
sliced,  and  a large  carrot ; mix  in  very  smoothly 
a table-spoonful  of  flour,  and  add  sufficient 
stock  to  make  the  sauce  a nice  thickness.  Add 
a glass  of  white  wine  and  a tea-spoonful  each 
of  pimpernel,  chervil,  tarragon,  and  garden 
cress,  all  finely  minced.  Simmer  the  gravy 
gently  for  an  hour,  strain  it,  and,  if  necessary, 
put  in  with  it  a little  more  salt  and  pepper. 
When  it  has  simmered  for  a short  time,  serve 
the  gravy  in  the  dish  which  contains  the 
chicken.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  roast  the 
chicken ; an  hour  and  a quarter  to  mako  the 
gravy.  Sufficient,  one  chicken  for  three  persons. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  6d. 

Chicken,  Baked,  in  Rice. — Cut  a 

chicken  into  neat  joints,  and  season  each  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  a very  little  pounded  mace. 
Place  some  slices  of  bacon  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  dish,  lay  tho  chicken  upon  it,  strew  over 
it  a finely-minced  onion,  porn-  a breakfast-cup- 
ful of  veal  stock  over  all,  and  pile  up  the  dish 
with  boiled  rice.  Put  a cover  on,  and  bake  for 
an  hour.  Probable  cost  of  chicken,  2s.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Chicken,  Boiled. — Wash  a chicken  care- 
fully in  lukewarm  water,  and  truss  it  firmly ; 
put  it  into  hot  water,  remove  tho  scum  as  it 
risos,  lot  it  boil,  then  draw  it  to  tho  side  and 
lot  it  simmor  gently  until  ready,  and  remem- 
ber that  the  moro  slowly  it  boils  the  tenderer 
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and  whiter  it  will  be.  Beforo  putting  it  in  the 
pan  place  a few  slices  of  lemon  on  the  breast, 
and’  wrap  the  chicken  first  in  buttered  paper, 
then  in  a floured  cloth.  Before  serving  it  a 
little  sauce  may  be  poured  over  it,  and  the  rest 
sent  to  table  in  a tureen.  Bacon,  pickled  pork, 
ham,  or  tongue,  are  generally  served  with  boiled 
chicken ; and  parsley  and  butter,  bechamel, 
English  white  sauce,  celery,  oyster,  or  mush- 
room sauce  may  accompany  it.  Time  to  boil, 
twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes.  Probable  cost 
of  chicken,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient,  one  small  chicken 
for  two  persons. 

Chicken,  Broiled  (with  Mushroom 
Sauce).— Pick  and  wash  a chicken  carefully, 
and  dry  it  in  a cloth ; cut  it  down  the  back, 
truss  the  legs  and  wings  as  if  for  boiling,  and 
flatten  both  sides  as  much  as  possible.  It  is 
always  better  to  boil  it  gently  for  a few  minutes 
before  it  is  broiled,  but  this  is  often  omitted. 
When  cold,  brush  it  all  over  with  clarified 
butter,  and  remember  to  baste  it  now  and  then 
whilst  cooking  it;  broil  it  over  a clear,  low 
fire.  It  should  be  placed  a good  distance  from 
the  fire,  and  the  inside  should  be  put  to  it  first. 
The  butter  should  be  renewed  three  or  four 
times.  Serve  very  hot,  and  let  stewed  mush- 
rooms be  sent  to  table  on  a separate  dish.  Time, 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Sufficient 
for  two  persons.  A small,  young  chicken  should 
be  chosen  for  this  method  of  cooking. 

Chicken  Broth.— This  may  be  made 
from  the  inferior  joints  of  a fowl,  the  best 
pieces  being  cooked  in  some  other  way  ; or  the 
fowl  may  be  used  after  it  is  cooked,  m which 
case  only  just  enough  water  must  be  put  over 
it  to  cover  it.  Boast  it  for  twenty  minutes 
before  putting  it  to  boil ; by  this  means  the 
flavour  will  be  improved.  Generally  speaking, 
a quart  of  water  may  be  allowed  for  a medium- 
sized fowl.  Put  it  into  cold  water,  with  very 
little  salt,  and  no  pepper,  as  these  are  better 
added  afterwards,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
invalid.  Simmer  very  gently  for  a couple  of 
hours,  and  skim  the  liquid  carefully  as  it  comes 
to  a boil.  If  there  is  time,  pour  it  out,  let  it 
get  cold,  remove  every  particle  of  fat  and  bou 
it  up  again.  Chicken  broth  may  be  thickened 
with  rice,  oatmeal,  groats,  pearl  barley,  or 
arrowroot ; and  these,  besides  making  it  more 
nutritious,  will  absorb  a portion  of  the  chicken 
fat,  and  make  it  smoother,  and  lighter  of  diges- 
tion. A few  pieces  of  beef  put  in  with  the 
chicken  are  a great  improvement.  Probable 
cost,  chicken,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  one  pint 
of  broth. 

Chicken  Broth  (another  way).— The  best 
parts  of  a young  fowl  may  be  used  for  a fricassee 
or  a grill,  and  the  inferior  parts  will  do  for  this 
broth ; or,  an  old  fowl  my  be  stewed  till  all 
the  bones  are  bare,  m a quart  of  water,  and 
a little  more  liquid  may  be  added  if  necessary. 
Season  the  broth  with  salt,  pepper,  mace,  or 
■ onion,  according  to  taste  and  the  appetite  of 
the  invalid.  When  the  fowl  has  simmered 
until  it  has  parted  with  all  its  nutriment,  strain 
tho  liquid  through  a sievo,  cool  it,  and  remove 
the  fat  before  it  is  warmed  for  use.  I his  broth 
is  seldom  cared  for  by  those  who  are  m good 


health.  Time,  one  hour  and  a half,  or  till 
tender.  Probable  cost,  2s.  to  3s.  Sufficient  for 
one  quart  of  broth. 

Chicken  Bruised. — Roast  a chicken. 
While  it  is  hot,  remove  the  entire  breast,  and 
mince,  and  pound  the  flesh  in  a mortar.  Break 
the  legs,  pinions,  &c.,  and  simmer  them  with 
two  breakfast-cupfuls  of  water,  until  the  broth 
is  reduced  to  one  breakfast- cupful,  then  press 
the  breast  through  a sieve  into  the  gravy,  and 
flavour  the  mixture  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg, 
and  a little  grated  lemon-rind.  Warm  this 
up,  with  a cupful  of  cream,  just  before  it  is 
wanted.  This  is  a good  dish  for  an  invalid. 
Time,  one  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost  of 
chickens,  2s.  6d.  each.  Sufficient  for  one  in- 
valid. 

Chicken,  Curried.— This  may  be  made 
either  from  uncooked  chicken,  or  with  the  re- 
mains of  a cold  one.  When  a fresh  chicken 
is  used,  cut  the  bird  into  neat  joints  and  fry 
them  lightly  in  hot  butter  or  lard  till  they  are 
brown.  Put  with  them  a Spanish  onion,  sliced, 
and  a few  mushrooms,  covering  all  with  some 
good  stock.  Let  this  sauce  simmer  gently  for 
twenty  minutes  or  more.  Mix  two  dessert- 
spoonfuls of  curry  paste  and  a spoonful  of 
ground  rice  very  smoothly  with  a little  water, 
and  add  this  to  the  sauce.  A little  apple 
pulp  or  rasped  cocoa-nut  may  be  added  if  the 
flavour  is  liked.  Just  before  serving,  stir  in  a 
cupful  of  hot  cream,  and  a squeeze  of  lemon- 
juice.  Serve  the  curry  in  a hot  dish,  with  rice 
(see  Bice  Boiled  for  Curry)  piled  round  it. 
Probable  cost,  chickens,  2s.  6d.  each.  Sufficient 
for  three  persons. 

Chicken,  Curried  (another  way).— Take 
the  remains  of  a cold  fowl  cut  it  into  neat 
joints,  and  put  aside  until  wanted.  Pry  a 
finely-minced  apple  and  an  onion  sliced,  in  some 
hot  butter  or  lard.  When  they  are  lightly 
browned,  press  them  through  a sieve  and  put 
the  pulp  into  a saucepan  with  a pint  of  good, 
gravy  Thicken  this  with  a dessert-spoonful 
of  curry  powder,  a dessert-spoonful  of  curry 
paste,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  ground  rice; 
boil  it  gently  until  it  is  smooth  and  thick.  Put 
in  the  pieces  of  chicken  and  let  them  remain 
until  they  are  quite  hot ; squeeze  a little  lemon- 
juice  over,  and  just  before  serving,  add  a table- 
spoonful  of  thick  cream.  Serve  the  curry  with, 
rice  (see  Rice  Boiled  for  Curry)  piled  round  the 
dish.  Time,  half  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  three 
persons.  Probable  cost,  10d.,  exclusive  of  the 
cold  fowl. 

Chicken  Cutlets.  - These  are  usually 
made  of  tho  legs  of  fowls,  when  the  whiteflesh 
has  been  taken  for  something  else.  Remote 
tho  thigh-bones  from  the  legs  but  leave  the 
drumstick  in  its  place.  Put  the  kgs  into 

saucepan,  cover  them  with  well-flavoured  stoc  , 

and  simmer  them  very  gently  till  tender.  If 
there  is  no  stock,  water  must  be  used,  and  then 
flavouring  vegetables  must  be  thrown  in,  a 
turnip,  a carrot,  a bunch  of  parsley , a few  sticks 
of  celery,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt.  Take  the  legs  up,  Fj} 
them  in  press  between  two  dishes  until  cold  and 
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firm,  and  trim  them  neatly  to  the  shape  of 
cutlets.  Brush  them  with  oil  or  butter,  dip 
them  in  egg  and  bread-crumb  them  twice. 
Fry  the  prepared  cutlets  in  hot  butter  or  lard 
till  they  are  nicely  browned ; turn  them  two  or 
three  times  that  they  may  he  equally  cooked. 
Place  them  in  a circle  on  a hot  dish,  pour 
Bechamel  round  them,  and,  as  a garnish,  place 
i dressed  vegetables  in  the  centre  of  the  cutlets. 
Sufficient  for  a medium-sized  dish.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  6d.  each  chicken. 

Chicken  Cutlets  (another  way).— Take 
two  large  chickens,  which  have  been  gently 
stewed  until  done,  then  pressed  between  two 
dishes  until  cold.  Remove  the  flesh  of  the 
breast  and  wing  on  either  side  of  the  bone, 
thus  making  four  fillets.  Then  take  the  meat 
under  the  wings,  and  any  nice  pieces  you  can 
find,  and  flatten  them  into  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  first ; dip  these  cutlets  into  beaten  egg, 
and  strew  over  them  bread-crumbs  mixed  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  powdered  mace.  Make  some 
good  Bechamel  ( see  Bechamel),  and  keep  it  hot. 
Cut  as  many  sippets  of  bread  as  there  are  cut- 
lets, make  them  all  of  the  same  shape  and  size, 
and  fry  them  in  hot  butter  till  they  are  lightly 
browned.  Place  them  on  a hot  dish,  fry  the 
cutlets,  and  place  one  upon  each  sippet.  Pour 
the  gravy  round,  and  serve.  Time,  five  or  six 
minutes  to  fry  the  cutlets.  Allow  one  cutlet 
for  each  person.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of 
the  chicken,  8d. 

Chicken  Cutlets  (French  method).  — 
Take  the  remains  of  one  or  two  cold  chickens. 
Cut  them  into  neat  joints,  strew  over  them  a 
little  salt,  pepper,  and  pounded  mace,  dip  them 

Sinto  clarified  butter,  then  into  egg,  and  cover 
them  with  bread-crumbs  and  finely-minced 
parsley.  Fry  them  lightly  in  hot  butter  or 
dripping.  Put  a puree  of  sorrel  or  spinach  in 
the  middle  of  the  dish,  place  the  Cutlets  round 
it,  and  grate  a little  Parmesan  cheese  over 
them.  Send  good  gravy  made  of  the  bones 
and  trimmings  to  table  in  a tureen.  Time,  five 
or  six  minutes  to  fry  the  cutlets.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons.  Probable  cost,  10d., 
exclusive  of  the  cold  chicken. 


Chicken,  Devilled. — The  best  parts  of 
chicken  for  a devil  are  the  wings  and  legs. 
Remove  the  skin,  score  the  flesh  deeply  in 
several  places,  and  rub  in  a fiery  mixture  made 
of  salt,  pepper,  cayenne,  mustard,  anchovy, 
and  butter.  This  business  should  be  done 
overnight.  Broil  over  a clear  fire,  and  serve 
the  fowl  hot  on  a napkin.  No  sauce  is 
required.  Time,  ten  or  twelve  minutes  to 
broil 


Chicken  (on  Matelote). — Cut  a fine  chicken 
into  neat  joints.  Put  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  fresh  butter  into  a stewpan,  and  when  it  is 
hot  fry  the  pieces  of  chicken  in  it  till  they 
I are  lightly  browned,  then  lift  them  out  and 
put  them  aside  until  wanted.  Fry  in  tho  butter 
six  small  onions  sliced,  a large  carrot  cut  into 
quarters,  a parsnip  also  quartered,  and  a dozen 
small  mushrooms.  Pour  over  these  sufficient 
stock  to  cover  them,  add  some  savoury 
berbs,  a blade  of  mace,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt, 
(and  a salt-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  simmer 
9— N.E. 


all  gently  together  until  the  sauce  is  richly 
flavoured.  Strain  it  and  thicken  it  with  a little 
brown  thickening,  pour  into  it  a glass  of  claret, 
and  simmer  it  gently  until  it  is  smooth  and 
thick.  Put  in  the  chicken,  mix  with  the  hash 
the  liver  of  the  chicken  pounded,  a boned 
anchovy  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  bruised 
capers.  Simmer  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer 
and  serve.  Time,  one  hour  and  a half.  Pro- 
bable cost  of  chicken,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Chicken,  Fricasseed.—  Choose  a fresh, 
tender  chicken.  Draw,  singe,  and  skin  it,  then 
cut  it  into  neat  joints.  Soak  these  joints  in 
cold  water  for  fifteen  minutes,  drain  them,  and 
put  them  into  a saucepan,  with  a bunch  of 
savoury  herbs,  an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves, 
a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  pepper,  and  enough  water  to  cover  them. 
Bring  the  liquid  to  a boil,  remove  the  scum  as 
it  rises,  and  simmer  very  gently  for  half  an 
hour,  or  until  the  meat  is  sufficiently  cooked. 
When  this  point  is  reached,  further  boding  will 
spoil  the  flavour.  Put  two  ounces  of  butter,  two 
ounces  of  flour,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  mush- 
room powder  into  a stewpan.  Stir  the  mixture 
about  until  it  is  quite  smooth,  but  do  not  let  it 
brown ; add,  gradually,  a pint  and  a half  of  the 
liquor  in  which  the  chicken  was  boiled,  and 
simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour.  Put  the  pieces 
of  chicken  into  a saucepan  with  a little  of  the 
sauce,  and  let  them  warm  gently.  Thicken  the 
remainder  of  the  sauce  with  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  well  beaten,  and  a piece  of  butter  about 
the  size  of  a walnut ; draw  the  sauce  from 
the  fire  before  adding  them,  mix  a little  of  it 
with  them  first,  then  pour  the  mixture  into  the 
remainder.  The  sauce  must  .not  boil  after  the 
eggs  are  added.  Put  the  chicken  into  a dish, 
pour  the  sauce  over,  and  take  stewed 
mushrooms  to  table  on  a separate  dish.  Time, 
one  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost  of  chicken, 
2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Chicken,  Fricasseed  (another  way). — 
Take  the  remains  of  a cold  chicken ; cut  it 
into  neat  joints.  Make  some  good  gravy  by 
simmering  the  trimmings  in  some  good  stock, 
with  an  onion  stuck  with  three  cloves,  a bunch 
of  savoury  herbs,  a _ bay-leaf,  and  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Simmer  for  about  an  hour, 
Strain  the  gravy ; take  a breakfast-cupful  of 
it,  and  thicken  it  with  a tea-spoonful  of  flour ; 
let  this  boil,  then  put  in  the  chicken.  Draw  the 
saucepan  from  the  fire  for  a minute  or  two,  and 
mix  a little  of  the  sauce  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  and  a cupful  of  cream;  pour  the  mix- 
ture into  the  saucepan,  let  it  get  thoroughly 
hot,  but  on  no  account  allow  it  to  boil,  or  the 
eggs  will  curdle.  Serve  with  the  sauce  poured 
over  the  chicken.  Time,  one  hour  and  a half. 
Probable  cost,  9d.,  exclusive  of  the  cold  chicken. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Chicken,  Fried. — Take  tho  remains  of 
a cold  chickon,  cut  it  into  neat  joints,  salt  and 
pepper  these  rather  highly,  and  strew  over  them 
finely-chopped  onion  and  parsley.  Cover  them 
with  oil,  and  squeezo  over  them  the  juice  of  a 
lemon.  Turn  the  pieces  every  now  and  then, 
and  let  them  remain  until  they  have  imbibed 
tho  flavour,  then  dip  the  pieces  in  flour,  and 
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frv  them  in  hot  butter  or  lard.  Put  a break- 
fast-cupful of  good  stock  into  a saucepan,  with  a 
moderate-sized  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves,  a 
bay-leaf,  a little  salt  and  pepper,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  a little  parsley  and  tarragon  chop- 
pod  small.  Let  tins  sauce  boil  well,  and  then 
'train  it.  Serve  the  pieces  of  chicken  piled 
upon  a dish,  covered  with  a napkin,  gar- 
nished with  fried  parsley,  and  send  the 
above  sauce,  or,  if  preferred,  tomato  sauce, 
to  table  in  a tureen.  Probable  cost,  4d., 
exclusive  of  tho  chicken.  Sufficient  for  three 
persons. 

Chicken,  Pried  (another  way). -Take 
the  remains  of  a cold  chicken,  cut  it  into  neat 
pieces,  brush  a little  oil  over  each  piece,  and 
strew  over  it,  rather  thickly,  salt  and  curry 
powder.  Melt  a little  butter  in  a frying-pan, 
and  fry  some  onions,  cut  into  thin  strips  about 
half  an  inch  long  and  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
wide  Frv  them  slowly,  and  keep  them  in  the 
pan  until  they  are  a dark-brown  colour,  and 
quite  dry.  They  will  require  a little  care,  as 
they  must  on  no  account  be  burnt.  Fry  the 
chicken,  strew  the  onion  over  it,  < and. _ serve  with 
slices  of  lemon.  Time  to  fry  the  chicken,  ten 
minutes.  Allow  two  or  three  pieces  of  chicken 
for  each  person.  Probable  cost,  3d.,  exclusn  c 
of  the  cold  chicken. 

Chicken  Fritters.— Cut  the  meat  from  a 
dressed  chicken  into  thin  neat  slices.  Flour 
these  well,  or,  if  preferred,  draw  them  through 
so®,  and  cover  them  with  bread-crumbs  which 
have  been  mixed  with  a little  flour,  pepper,  and 
salt.  Melt  a little  butter  in  a small  frying- 
pan  ; when  hot  put  in  the  slices  of  meat,  and. 
cook  them  gently,  turning  them  once  or  twice 
during  the  process.  When  brown,  pile  them 
on  a dish,  and  send  brown  sauce  or  tomato 
sauce  to  tabic  with  them.  If  preferred,  the  slices 
may  be  dipped  in  batter  and  fried  in  hot  tat, 
like  Rromeskies;  or,  to  make  them  more  Us ty, 
they  may  before  being  floured  be  put  into  a 
marinade  make  cf  a little  chopped  parsley  and 
onion,  pepper,  salt,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon. 

Chicken  in  Peas.— Take  a fresh  young 
chicken.  Cut  it  into  neat  joints  and  lay  them 
in  a saucepan  with  a quart  of  fine  f esh 
peas,  measured  after  they  are  shelled.  Add  a 
piece  of  butter  about  the  size  of  a walnut,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  a pinch  of  salt,  a small  pinch 
of  pepper,  and  a small  onion.  Pour  a cupful 
of  good  gravy  over  them,  and  simmer  gently 
until  the  liquor  is  exhausted  Then  mix  a 
small  lump  of  butter  with  a tea-spoonful  of 
flour  and  put  this  to  the  peas,  which  should 
bo  boiling  when  it  is  put  in.  Shake  the  sauce- 
mn  about  until  the  peas  are  nicely  thickened, 

Jnd  servo  them  piled  high  ina  dish,  with  the  pieces 

of  chicken  round.  The  chicken  and  peas  must  be 
acntbi  stewed.  Probable  cost : chicken,  2s.  6d, , 
pifsd.  pot  peek.  Sufficient  for  four  por.ona. 

Chicken,  Marinaded.— Cut  a cold 
roasted.0 chicken  into  neat  joints,  season  them 
weU  in  salt  and  cayenne,  Btrcw  miu  thon 
chopped  onion  and  parsley,  and  soak  thorn  lor 
an  hour  in  equal  parts  of  lemon-Jince  and  oik 
Turn  them  frequently.  Dram  them,  I 

each  piece  in  a light  batter,  or  else  in  white  ot 


eggs  beaten  up,  and  fry  them  in  hot  butter  or 
lard  until  lightly  browned.  Garnish  with 
fried  parsley.  Sufficient,  one  chicken  for  two 
or  three  persons.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  Time 
to  fry,  ton  minutes. 

Chicken,  Minced. — Take  the  remains 
of  a cold  chicken,  cut  off  all  the  meat,  and 
nance  it  finely.  Put  a breakfast-cupful  of 
white  stock  into  a saucepan,  thicken  it  with,  a 
little  flour,  and  let  it  boil  for  twenty  minutes, 
then  add  half  a dozen  mushrooms  chopped 
small,  half  a pint  of  cream  or  new  milk,  a little 
salt,  pepper,  and  pounded  mace,  and  the  minced 
chicken.  When  tho  mushrooms  are  cooked, 
serve  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  toasted  BiPPpts 
round  the  dish.  Time,  forty  minutes.  1 robable 
cost  8d.,  if  made  with  milk,  exclusive  of  the 
cold  chicken.  Sufficient  for  three  persons. 

Chicken,  Mushroom  Sauce  for.— 

Put  the  legs  and  neck  of  the  chicken,  with 
any  trimmings  of  meat  that  are  to  be  had,  a 
Spiec  ofm.ee,  or  eight 
bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  a drachm  of  celery-seed 
bruised,  a piece  of  thin  lemon-nnd,  and  a boned 
anchovy,  into  a saucepan  with  a pint  of  water, 
and  let  the  liquid  simmer  down  to  half  a pint. 
Prepare  half  a pint  of  young  mushrooms,  rnd 
put  them  into  a stewpan  with  an  ounce  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  half  a pint  of  the  liquid  shamed 
and  one  gill  of  cream  or  new  milk.  Put  tue 
sauce  over  a good  fire,  and  stir  it  until  it  is 
sufficiently  thick.  Pour  it  round  boiled  chickens. 
Time,  exclusive  of  the  stock,  a quarter  of  a 
hour.  Probable  cost,  10d.,  if  made  with  milk. 
Sufficient  for  a couple  of  good-sized  chickens. 


Chicken,  Panada  (Invalid  Cookery)^ 
Take  a fresh  young  chicken,  and  boil  it,  until 
quite  tender,  in  sufficient  water  to  cover  . 
Take  off  all  the  meat  from  the  bones,  andpound 
it  in  a mortar  until  quite . smooth,  with  a ,1iWb 
of  the  liquid  it  was  boiled  in,  and  add  some  salt, 
nutmeg,  and  a very  little,  grated  . emon-nnd 
Boil  this  gently  for  a few  minutes  with  sufficient 
liquid  to  make  it  of  the  consistency  of  thick 
custard.  Time,  twenty-five  minutes  to  bod  the 
chicken.  Probable  cost,  chicken,  2s.  6d.  A 
very  little  of  this  contains  a great  deal  of 
nourishment. 

Chicken  Patties.-Pick  the  meat  from 
a cold  chicken,  and  mince  it  very  finely . 
every  six  ounces  of  chicken  aUow  three  oun^ 
of  lean  ham  also  minced,  a piece  of  butter  about 
the  size  of  an  egg  rolled  m flour,  a sm^tea{ 
cupful  of  cream  or  new  milk,  and  tho  ! sa 
white  stock,  two  pinches  ot  salt,  °ce  of  PG  P 
a quarter  of  a small  nutmeg  grated , thei thm 
rind  of  a quarter  of  a lemon  finely  grated, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon-juice.  A tew 
minced  mushrooms  are  a g^t  mp~vem®t 
Put  these  into  a saucepan,  and  stir  the  g Y 

for  ten  minutes,  taking  care  ^^Acrnst. 
bum.  Line  some  patty-pans  with  good  cn 

not  to  break  it,  and  fasten  it  with  white  ot  cgs 
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Time  to  bake,  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  2d.  each.  Allow  one  for  each  person. 

Chicken  Pie— Take  two  large  chickens, 
and  cut  them,  into  neat  joints.  Put  the  trim- 
mings, neck,  and  bones  of  the  legs  into  a 
stewpan,  "with  some  pepper  and  salt,  a blade  of 
mace,  an  onion,  a bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  and 
a little  water,  or  stock.  Let  these  simmer  gently 
for  one  horn-  and  a half.  They  are  to  make 
gravy.  Line  the  edges  of  a pie-dish  with 
a good  crust.  Put  a layer  of  chicken  at  the 
bottom,  then  a layer  of  ham  cut  in  slices,  and 
over  that  some  sausage-meat  or  forcemeat,  and 
some  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  in  slices.  Repeat 
until  the  dish  is  full.  Pour  over  all  a cupful  of 
water  or  white  stock,  and  place  a cover  on  the 
top.  Brush  over  it  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Bake  in 
a good  oven.  When  the  pie  has  been  in  the  oven 
about  half  an  horn’,  place  a piece  of  paper  over 
the  top  to  prevent  the  crust  from  being  frizzled 
up  before  the  meat  is  sufficiently  cooked*  When 
it  is  ready,  raise  the  cover  and  pour  in  the  gravy, 
made  from  the  bones.  Put  a trussing- needle 
into  the  pie  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  suffi- 
ciently cooked.  If  it  goes  through  easily,  take 
the  pie  out.  A pie  made  with  two  chickens, 
sufficient  for  six  persons.  Probable  cost,  6s. 

Chicken  Pie  (a  good  dish  for  picnics, 
breakfast,  or  luncheon). — Prepare  the  chicken 
and  make  the  gravy  as  in  the  preceding  recipe ; 
make  a forcemeat  by  pounding  the  liver  in  a 
mortar,  with  four  ounces  of  lean  ham,  four 
ounces  of  tongue,  two  ounces  of  butter,  and 
the  yolks  of  four  hard-boiled  eggs.  Season 
the  mixture  with  a little  salt  and  cayenne,  and 
make  it  into  balls.  Place  a layer  of  chicken  at 
the  bottom  of  a deep  dish,  and  over  this  a 
layer  of  ham.  Place  the  forcemeat  balls 
amongst  the  pieces  of  meat.  Strew  over  them 
some  chopped  mushrooms  or  truffles,  pour  in 
the  gravy,  and  cover  the  dish  with  good  puff 
paste.  The  edges  must  have  been  previously 
lined  with  puff  paste.  'When  the  pie  is  about 
half  baked,  cover  it  with  paper  to  prevent  its 
becoming  too  brown.  Sausage-meat  may  be 
substituted  for  the  forcemeat,  if  preferred.  A 
few  hard-boiled  eggs  are  by  many  considered 
an  improvement.  Time  to  bake,  one  and  a 
half  or  two  hours.  Probable  cost,  7s.  or  8s. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Chicken,  Potted. — Take  the  meat  from 
a cold  roast  chicken,  remove  the  gristle  and 
skin,  and  weigh  it  after  it  is  picked.  To  every 
pound  of  chicken-meat  allow  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  ham,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter 
a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  four  grains  of  cayenne! 
one  tea-spoonful  of  pounded  mace,  and  a quarter 
of  a small  nutmeg.  Pound  these  thoroughly  in 
a mortar.  Press  the  paste  into  small  jars,  and 
cover  it  with  clarified  butter  about  a quarter 
•of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Keep  it  in  a dry 
place.  Time,  about  half  an  hour  to  prepare 
Probable  cost,  10d.,  exclusive  of  the  cold 
chicken.  A littlo  of  it  should  be  spread  on 
bread  and  butter  for  each  person. 

Chicken  Rissoles.— Pick  the  flesh  from 
a cold  chicken,  mince  it  finely,  and  to  every 
quarter  of  a pound  of  meat  put  one  ounce  of 
lean  ham,  one  ounce  of  finely-grated  bread- 


crumbs, a small  onion,  boiled  and  chopped,  a 
piece  of  clarified  butter  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  half  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  half  that 
quantity  of  pepper,  and  two  or  three  grates,  of  a 
nutmeg.  Mix  these  thoroughly,  then  moisten 
the  mixture  with  a little  stiff  white  sauce.  If 
this  is  not  at  hand,  it  may  easily  be  made  by 
boiling  the  trimmings  of  the  chicken  with  suit- 
able seasonings  and  a little  gelatine.  Let  the 
mixture  get  cold,  and  form  it  into  balls.  Make 
some  good  pastry,  and  roll  it  out  thinly.  Cover 
the  balls  with  it,  and  fry  them  in  hot  fat  till  they 
are  a light  brown,  drain  them  thoroughly  from 
the  fat,  and  serve  them  piled  high  on  a napkin, 
with  fried  parsley  garnishing  the  dish.  Time 
to  fry,  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  6d.,  exclu- 
sive of  the  cold  chicken.  Allow  two  for  each 
person. 

Chicken,  Roast.—' Young  spring  chickens 
should  be  very  carefully  prepared  for  roasting, 
as  the  flesh  is  so  tender  that  it  will  easily  tear. 
They  require  no  stuffing.  A little  butter  placed 
inside  is  an  improvement.  They  should  be 
firmly  trussed  like  a fowl,  slightly  floured,  put 
down  to  a clear  fire,  and  basted  constantly 
until  ready.  Bread  sauce,  mushroom,  egg,  or 
chestnut  sauce  may  all  be  served  with  roast 
chicken.  If  the  fire  is  too  fierce  a piece  of  oiled 
paper  may  be  fastened  over  the  breast  of  the 
bird  whilst  it  is  down.  Time  to  roast,  half  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  each.  Sufficient 
for  two  or  three  persons. 

Chicken,  Roast  (another  way.) — If  it  is 
wished  to  stuff  the  chicken,  a forcemeat  may 
be  made  by  mincing  the  liver  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  bacon  together,  then  adding  a 
small  pinch  of  finely-minced  lemon-rind,  a 
table-spoonful  of  grated'  bread-crumbs,  a des- 
sert-spoonful of  chopped  parsley,  three  or  four 
chives,  cut  small,  and  a little  pepper.  The 
chicken  should  then  be  covered  with  slices  of 
bacon,  with  a piece  of  buttered  paper  fastened 
over  them.  If  it  is  preferred,  a couple  of  boned 
anchovies  may  be  substituted  for  the  lemon- 
rind  in  the  stuffing.  Time  to  roast,  half  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  each.  Sufficient 
for  three  persons. 

Chicken  Salad?  Plain. — Take  a well- 
boiled  fowl,  and  cut  it  into  neat,  small  pieces. 
Make  a pickle  of  equal  parts  of  oil,  vinegar, 
with  a little  finely-minced  onion,  salt,  and 
pepper,  and  let  the  pieces  lie  in  this  two  or 
three  hours,  turning  them  occasionally  that 
the  chicken  may  become  impregnated  with  the 
flavour  of  the  pickle.  Prepare  some  lettuce; 
if  it  is  young,  the  little  heads  may  be  cut  into 
halves;  if  large,  the  hearts  may  be  cut  length- 
ways and  divided ; but  especial  care  should  be 
taken  in  making  salads  that  the  lettuce  is  per- 
fectly dry.  It  is  a good  plan  to  wash  it  some 
hours  before  it  is  needed,  and  hang  it  in  a wire 
basket  in  an  airy  situation.  If  after  this  it  is  not 
quite  free  from  moisture,  two  or  three  leaves  at 
a time  should  bo  put  into  a clean  dry  towel,  and 
shaken  gently  about.  A salad  is  never  properly 
made  unless  attention  is  paid  to  this  point,  as  the 
dressing,  instead  of  mixing  with  the  salad,  null 
bo  all  at  tho  bottom  of  the  bowl.  Make  a sauce 
as  in  tho  following  rocipo.  Arrange  tho  chicken 
and  salad  in  tho  dish  as  prettily  as  you  can,  and 
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•pour  the  sauce  over  them;  garnish  with  thin 
slices  of  beetroot  cut  into  shapes  with  an  ordi- 
nary pastry  cutter,  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  into 
slices  or  quarters,  and  a little  green  parsley 
between  the  pieces  of  egg.  A chicken  salad 
neatly  and  tastefully  arranged  has  a good,  ap- 
pearance, and  is  generally  a welcome  dish. 
Time  to  boil  the  chicken,  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost : chicken,  2s.  Gd. ; salad  and  dressing,  Is. 
Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Chicken  Salad,  Rich.— Boil  a large 
chicken  until  quite  tender,  and,  when  it  is  cold, 
pick  off  the  meat  in  small  pieces.  Take  as 
much  celery  as  there  is  chicken,  and  cut  it 
into  pieces  about  an  inch  long,  put  it  in  a ht tie 
water  to  make  it  crisp,  then  drain  and  dry  it 
thoroughly.  Put  tho  yolk  of  one  egg  into  a 
large  basin,  and  heat  well  with  a silver  foik 
until  it  begins  to  feel  thick.  Add  first  a heaped 
tea-spoonful  of  mustard,  and  afterwards  six  tea- 
spoonfuls of  oil,  putting  in  the  first  two  tea- 
spoonfuls by  three  drops  at  a time,  and  heating 
the  sauce  thoroughly  between  each  addition.  1 o 
every  sixth  tea-spoonful  of  oil  put  one  tea-spoon- 
ful of  lemon- juice,  and  repeat  until  half  a pint  ot 
oil  and  the  juice  of  a large  lemon  have  been  used. 
Flavour  with  three  pinches  of  salt  and  two  oi 
red  pepper,  and,  last  of  all,  putin  a table-spoon- 
ful of  cream.  The  sauce  should  he  thick,  and 
highly  flavoured.  Mix  the  chicken  with  the 
celery,  pour  half  the  dressing  into  the  salad  and 
the  rest  on  the  top,  and  garnish  according  to 
taste.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  boil  the  chicken. 
Probable  cost:  chicken,  2s.  6d.;  celery,  3d. 

per  head.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Chicken,  Sauce  for.— Take  the  livers 
of  the  fowls  you  are  using,  and  boil  them  with 
a bunch  of  thyme  and  parsley  ; drain  them,  and 
pound  them  in  a mortar  with  two  boned 
anchovies,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  the 
finely-grated  rind  of  half  a lemon ; add  the 
white  of  one  egg,  and  the  hard-boiled  yolks  o 
two.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  over 
the  mixture,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a 
pint  of  good  melted  butter.  Stir  the  sauce 
constantly  until  it  is  thick  enough  Tune, 
altogether,  about  half  an  hour.  Sufficient  for 
a coupffi  of  boded  chickens.  Probable  cost,  6d. 

Chicken,  Sauce  for  Roast.  — Roast 
chickens  are  generally  served  with  brown  sauce, 
and  bread  sauce  in  a separate  tureen.  It  no 
gravy  is  at  hand,  of  which  brown  sauce  can  be 
made,  a few  slices  of  liver  may  be  fried  with  a 

little  bacon  until  nicely  browned,  boiling  water 
poured  upon  them,  and  strained.  Time,  ten 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  4d. 


Chicken,  Scalloped.—' Tako  tho  remains 
of  a cold  chicken,  free  it  from  skm  and  gristle, 
and  mince  it  finely.  Place  the  mince  m a 
saucepan,  and  moisten  it  with  some  white 
sauce!  or,  failing  that,  some  white  stock  mixed 
with  a little  cream,  and  thickened  with  flour. 
Season  with  salt,  caycnno,  and  pounded  mace. 
Let  tho  mixture  boil,  stirring  it  all  tho  tuno. 
Butter  the  scallop  shells,  strew  some  bread- 
crumbs over  them,  fill  them  with  tho  mixture, 
and  strew  more  bread-crumbs  over  tho  top. 
Sprinkle  some  clarified  butter  over  them,  and 
bake  in  a hot  oven,  and  servo  with  pickles 


or  cucumber.  Time,  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  4d.,  exclusive  of  the  cold  chicken.  Allow 
two  for  each  person. 

Chicken  Soup,  Delicate.— Pluck  and 
wash  thoroughly  three  young  chickens,  and  put 
them  iua  stewpan  with  five  pints  of  good,  white, 
nicely-flavoured  stock,  thoroughly  freed  from 
fat  and  cleared  from  sediment.  A sliced  turnip 
and  carrot  may  be  put  with  them,  and  removed 
before  the  soup  is  thickened.  Let  them  simmer 
gently  for  nearly  an  hour.  Remove  all  the 
white  flesh,  and  return  the  rest  of  the  birds  to 
the  soup,  and  simmer  once  more  for  a couple  of 
hours.  Pour  a little  of  the  boiling  liquid  over 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  the  crumb  of  bread, 
and  when  it  is  well  soaked,  drain  it,  put  it  m a 
mortar  with  the  flesh  which  has  been  taken  fiom 
the  bones,  and  pound  it  to  a smooth  paste, 
adding,  by  degrees,  the  liquid.  Flavour  with 
salt,  cayenne,  and  a very  little  pounded  mace, 
press  the  mixture  through  a sieve,  and  boil  once 
more,  adding  one  pint  of  boiling  cream.  If  the 
soup  should  not  be  sufficiently  thick,  a table- 
spoonful of  arrowroot  which  has  been  mixed 
may  be  added  very  smoothly  with  a little  colds 
milk.  Probable  cost,  chickens,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Chicken,  To  Pull— Take  a cold  roasted 
chicken,  cut  off  the  legs,  sidesmen,  and  back, 
season  these  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  dip  them 
in  beaten  egg  and  bread-crumbs.  lake  off 
the  skin  from  the  breast  and  wings,  and  puff 
the  flesh  off  in  thin  flakes ; have  ready  some 
good  white  sauce,  nicely  flavoured,  and  put  it 
in  a saucepan  with  the  white  meat,  shaking  the 
saucepan.  Broil  the  legs,  &c.  Pour  the  mince 
into  the  middle  of  a hot  dish;  place  the  back 
upon  it,  and  the  legs  and  pinions  round  Just 
before  serving,  squeeze  over  the  dish  the 
juice  of  a lemon.  Time,  half  an  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost,  chicken,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  three 
persons. 

Chicken,  White  Sauce  for  Boiled. 

—Dissolve  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a small  sauce- 
pan, and  mix  smoothly  with  it  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce  of  flour.  Stir  in  half  a pint  ot 
white  stock,  or  water,  and  add  a small  carrot, 
three  button  mushrooms,  and  an  ounce  ot  lean 
ham.  Stir  the  sauce  till  it  boils,  draw  it  back 
and  let  it  simmer  for  twenty  minutes.  Skim 
and  strain  it,  then  boil  it  again,  and  put  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  cream  with  it.  Sufficient 
for  two  small  chickens. 

Chicken  and  Ham  Sandwiches.— 

Put  a breakfast-cupful  of  good  gravy  into  a 

saucepan,  with  three  dcsscrt-spooufulsof  curn 

paste  mixed  smoothly  in  it.  Add  half  a pound 
of  the  flesh  of  a cold  chicken,  and  two  ounces 
of  lean  ham  finely  minced.  Let  the  ingredient- 
boil  for  ten  minutes,  then  turn  them  out.  Out 
some  slices  of  stale  bread  about  the  eighth  ot 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  stamp  them  out  m 
shapes.  Fry  them  in  a little  butter,  spread  sorno 
of  the  mixture  between  two  of  them,  and  put 
over  it  a little  slice  of  cheese,  and  a pi«  0 

butter.  Press  it  well  down,  bake  the  sandwich 
in  a quick  oven,  on  a baking  sheet,  an‘  , • 
them  as  hot  as  possible,  piled  high  on  a na]  • 
Time,  five  minutes  to  bake.  Allow  t*o  ox 
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three  for  each  person.  Probable  cost,  8d.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cold  meat. 

Chicken  and  Ham,  To  Pot.— Pound 
separately  the  white  meat  of  a cold  fowl,  and 
m equal  weight  of  ham,  beef,  or  tongue. 
Season  the  fowl  with  salt,  pepper,  and  pounded 
mace,  and  the  other  meat  with  pepper  only. 
Put  layers  of  each  into  a jar,  place  a slice  of 
butter  on  the  top,  and  bake  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Let  them  get  cold,  then  pour  some  clari- 
fied butter  on  the  top  rather  thickly.  A little 
may  be  eaten  with  bread  and  butter  for  break- 
fast or  luncheon.  Probable  cost,  4d.,  exclusive 
of  the  cold  meat. 


Chicken,  and  Macaroni.  — Boil  a 
chicken  in  the  usual  manner.  Take  half  a 
pound  of  pipe  macaroni,  and  boil  it  in  water 
with  a lump  of  butter  in  it.  When  it  has 
boiled  a quarter  of  an  hour,  drain  it,  and  sub- 
stitute milk  for  the  water,  with  a large  onion 
stuck  with  cloves,  and  a little  salt  and  pepper. 
Boil  until  the  macaroni  is  tender  but  unbroken, 
then  grate  over  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  Parme- 
san cheese.  Lay  the  chicken,  which  ought  to  be 
just  cooked,  on  a dish,  put  the  macaroni  and 
cheese  over  it,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 
Time  to  boil  the  macaroni  the  second  time,  half 
an  hour ; to  boil  the  chicken,  half  an  hour. 
Sufficient  for  four  persons.  Probable  cost, 
chicken,  2s.  6d. 


Chicken  and  Macaroni  Pudding. — 

Boil  three  ounces  of  pipe  macaroni  in  some 
nicely-flavoured  stock  till  it  is  tender  but  un- 
broken. Prepare  the  meat  as  in  the  next 
recipe,  allowing  six  ounces  of  ham  and  six 
ounces  of  chicken  to  three  ounces  of  macaroni. 
Mix  them  well  together,  and  add  a well-beaten 
egg,  and  a piece  of  butter  about  the  size  of  an 
egg.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a buttered  mould, 
tie  it  in  a cloth,  boil  or  steam  it,  and  when 
ready  serve  it  as  hot  as  possible.  Time  to  boil, 
one  hour.  Probable  cost,  6d.,  exclusive  of  the 
cold  meat.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 


Chicken  and  Rice  Pudding. — Cut 

the  meat  from  the  remains  of  a cold  fowl,  and 
take  half  its  weight  in  ham.  Free  it  from  skin 
and  gristle,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar,  with  a 
little  salt,  white  pepper,  and  pounded  mace.  To 
one  pound  of  fowl,  and  half  a pound  of  ham, 
allow  a cupful  of  rice.  Boil  this  in  some  nicely- 
flavoured  stock  till  it  is  sufficiently  cooked, 
then  dram  it,  and  add  to  it  a cupful  of  new 
milk  and  the  pounded  meat.  Stir  these  well 
together.  Put  the  mixtnre  into  a buttered 
mould,  dredge  a little  flour  over  the  top,  tie  it  in 
a floured  cloth,  and  boil  it  for  an  hour,  taking 
care  that  the  water  in  the  saucepan  does  not 
reach  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  mould.  Serve 
with  mushroom  or  oyster  sauce.  Probable  cost, 
6d.,  exclusive  of  the  cold  meat.  Suflicient  for 
six  persons. 


1 


Chicken  and  Sweetbread  Pie.— Line 
* deep  pie-dish  with  a good  crust,  and  spread  a 
layer  of  forcemeat  on  it.  Put  over  this  alter- 
nate layers  of  chicken  cut  into  neat  joints,  and 
sweetbread  cut  into  small  pieces,  both  seasoned 
with  salt  and  cayenne ; sprinkle  over  each  layer 

urv  ’ IJlush.1'00I.T>s  or  trufflos  chopped  small. 
When  the  dish  is  nearly  full,  put  some  slices  of 


hard-boiled  egg  over  the  top,  pour  a little  gravy 
over  the  meat,  cover  the  dish  with  the  same 
crust  that  it  was  lined  with,  brush  it  over  with 
beaten  egg,  and  bake  it  in  a good  oven.  J ust 
before  serving,  make  a holo  in  the  top  and  pour 
in  some  good  gravy.  Time  to  bake,  one  hour 
and  a half.  Probable  cost,  chickens,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Sufficient,  a pie  made  with  two  chickens  for 
six  persons. 

Chicken  and  Tongue  with  Cauli- 
flowers (a  handsome  supper  dish).— Boil  a 
tongue  and  two  chickens  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  for  both.  Brush  the  tongue  over 
with  glaze,  place  it  in  the  middle  of  a large 
dish,  and  put  a chicken  on  each  side  of  it. 
Cover  the  birds  with  white  sauce,  and  garnish 
the  dish  with  small  cauliflowers  or  Brussels 
sprouts.  Serve  hot.  If  preferred,  celery  may 
be  boiled,  and  substituted  for  the  cauliflowers, 
or  the  chickens  and  tongue  may  be  served  cold, 
and  the  dish  garnished  with  cut  lemon  and 
parsley.  Time,  half  an  hour  for  the  chickens, 
two  hours  for  the  tongue,  twenty  minutes  for 
the  cauliflowers.  Sufficient,  two  chickens  and  a 
tongue  for  six  persons . Probable  cost : chickens, 
about  5s.  per  pair ; tongue,  4s. ; cauliflowers, 
2d.  each. 

Children’s  Cake  (suitable  for  sending  to 
children  at  school).— Mix  thoroughly  one  pound 
of  flour,  two  heaped  tea-spoonfuls  of  baking- 
powder,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Rub  well  in  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  or  good  beef  drip- 
ping, and  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  currants, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  chopped  raisins,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  sugar,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and 
two  ounces  of  candied  peel  chopped  small. 
Mix  with  water  to  a stiff  paste,  and  bake  it  in  a 
moderate  oven.  If  preferred,  caraway  seeds 
may  be  substituted  for  the  currants  and  raisins. 
Time  to  bake,  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
Sufficient  for  a moderate-sized  cake. 

Chili  Vinegar.— Cut  100  small,  fresh,  red 
chilies  into  halves,  and  infuse  them  for  a 
fortnight  in  a quart  of  best  pickling  vinegar. 
Strain  the  liquid  and  put  it  into  small  bottles. 
The  flavour  of  the  chilies  will  not  be  entirely 
extracted,  so  the  bottle  may  be  replenished  with 
rather  less  vinegar  than  before.  It  is  a con- 
venience to  have  this  vinegar  at  hand  to  flavour 
sauces,  and  to  serve  with  fish,  which  many 
persons  cannot  eat  without  the  addition  of  air 
acid  and  cayenne.  Half  an  ounce  of  cayenne 
will  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  chilies,  if 
it  can  be  procured  genuine.  The  vinegar  will 
keep  a long  time  if  closely  corked.  Sufficient 
for  one  quart  of  vinegar.  Probable  cost  of  chilies, 
2s.  per  hundred. 

China  Chilo. — Mince  finely  as  much  of 
the  undressed  lean  part  of  the  neck,  leg,  or 
loin  of  mutton  as  will  fill  a pint  basin,  adding  a 
little  of  the  fat,  also  minced,  if  this  is  liked. 
Put  three  ounces  of  butter  into  a saucepan,  with 
two  small  onions  chopped  small,  two  or  three 
young  lottuces  finely  shred,  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  a quarter  as  much  cayenne  pepper,  a pint 
of  young  green  poas,  anil  a small  bunch  of 
parsley. . Stir  tho  ingredients  over  a gentle 
firo  until  tho  onions  are  soft,  then  add  the 
niinced  meat,  and  half  a pint  of  good  stock  or 
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water.  Stir  constantly  until  the  mixture  is 
nuite  hot,  then  cover  tho  saucepan  closoly,  and 
simmer  it  very  gently  for  two  hours.  Serve  at 
in  a hot  dish,  with  a border  of  nee  round  it. 

A cupful  of  chopped  mushrooms  will  be  an 
improvement.  Probable  cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for 
half  a dozen  persons. 

Ching-Ching  (an  American  drink).— 
Put  three  ounces  of  peppermint,  three  or  four 
drops  of  the  essence  of  cloves,  a sliced  orange, 
a dessert-spoonful  of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  ana  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  pounded  ice  into  a large 
tumbler.  Mix  with  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
rum,  stir  the  mixture  for  a minute  or  two,  and 
drink  it  through  a straw.  Probable  cost,  6d., 
exclusive  of  the  rum.  Sufficient  for  a large 
tumblerful. 

CMpolata  Garnish— Take  equal  quan- 
tities of  carrots,  turnips,  chestnuts,  mushrooms, 
pieces  of  bacon,  and  small  sausages,  as  many  as 
may  be  required  for  the  dish  they  are  to  gar- 
nish. Shape  all  these  ingredients  into  neat 
pieces  of  a small  size.  Boast  and  peel  the 
chestnuts,  and  boil  the  other  ingredients  sepa- 
rately. When  they  are  ready  dram  them  and 
put  them  into  a saucepan,  cover  them  with  good 
brown  sauce,  nicely  seasoned,  and  add  a glass 
of  sherry ; let  them  boil,  then  use  the  ragout 
for  garnishing  dishes  of  game,  poultry,  and. 
cutlets.  The  carrots  and  turnips  m this  ragout 
«iay  be  shaped  like  peas  or  dice,  or,  if  hke  , 
ihey  may  be  peeled  in  ribbons,  then  cut  into 
thin  shreds. 


Chives,  Butter.— Boil  half  a pound  of 
butter,  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  let.it, 
boil  for  a few  minutes.  Squeeze  into  it  the  juice 
of  a large  lemon,  and  add  a tea-spoonful  oi 
finely-minced  chives.  A small  onion  chopped, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley  will  do 
nearly  as  well.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient 
for  half  a pound  of  hutter. 

Chocolate.  — Chocolate,  when  obtained 
genuine,  is  made  from  the  berry  of  the  cacao 
tree,  mixed  with  a little  cinnamon,  vanilla,  and 
sugar.  It  is  a most  agreeable  and  nutritious 
beverage.  It  is  much  used  in  Spam.  That 
which  is  sold  in  England  is  too  often  a mixture 
of  flour  and  treacle,  with  a very  small  quantity 
of  the  real  article  mixed  in  it.  Scrape  as  much 
chocolate  as  may  be  required  into  equal  quanti- 
ties of  hot  milk  and  water.  Stir  it  until  it  is 
dissolved,  then  put  it  in  the  saucepan,  and  make 
it  quite  hot,  stirring  it  all  the  time.  It  must  not 
boil  up,  or  it  will  be  oily.  Sweeten  and  serve 
The  quantity  to  be  used  depends  on  the  strength 
wanted.  Generally  speaking,  one  ounce  of 
chocolato  may  be  used  for  ono  pmt  of  milk  and 
water  Where  chocolato  is  regularly  used,  it  is 
much  hotter  to  have  a proper  chocolato  mill,  so 
that  it  may  be  served  hot  and  frothy.  Tune, 
ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  from  Is.  to  Is.  Gd. 
per  pound.  Cheap  chocolate  should  bo  avoided. 
Allow  one  ounce  for  each  person. 

Chocolate  Biscuits— Mix  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  finely-grated  chocolato  with  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  finely-sifted  sugar,  and 
moisten  tho  mixture  with  sufficient  c . , 

of  egg  to  make  a softish  paste.  Mouid  tins  into 
small  biscuits  with  a tea-spoon,  and  placo  these 


on  a sheet  of  paper,  leaving  a little  distance 
between  the  biscuits.  Bake  them  m a moderate 
oven,  and,  when  sufficiently  cooked,  turn  the 
sheets  over  so  that  the  biscuits  may  rest  on  the 
table,  and  brush  the  paper  underneath  the 
biscuits  with  a little  water  to  loosen  them. 
The  addition  of  six  ounces  of  sweet  almonds, 
blanched  and  pounded,  will  convert  these  into 
chocolate  macaroons.  Time  to  bake,  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  a moderate-sized  dish. 

Chocolate  C anellons . — Mix  two  ounces 
of  grated  chocolate  with  four  ounces  of  finely- 
sifted  sugar  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour,  and 
add  the  beaten  white  of  an  egg  to  make  a paste. 
Take  pieces  about  the  size  of  a walnut,  and  roll 
them  out  very  thinly,  place  them  on  a buttered 
tin,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate  oven  lor  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes.  While  they  are  warn,  turn 
them  over  a ruler  to  shape  them,  and  slip  them 
on  a sieve  to  dry.  Probable  cost,  od.  for  this 
quantity.  Sufficient  for  a small  dessert-dish. 

Chocolate  Cream.  - Grate  one  ounce 
of  the  best  chocolate  and  two  ouuces  of  sugar  into 
a pint  of  thick  cream ; boil  it,  stirring  it  all  the 
time,  until  quite  smooth,  then  add,  when  cool, 
the  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  to  a solid  froth. 
Half  fill  the  glasses,  and  whip  the  remainder 
into  a froth  to  put  at  the  top.  Time,  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  2s.  allowing  Is.  6d 
per  pint  for  the  cream.  Sufficient  for  a pmt 
and  a half  of  cream. 

Chocolate  Custard— Pour  half  a cupful 
of  boiling  water  over  one  ounce  of  the  best  choco- 
late finely  grated,  let  it  stand  by  the  fire  till  it 
is  dissolved ; stir  it  gradually  into  a Pmt  of 
or  cream,  and  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sifted 
sugar  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten 
Put  the  custard  into  a saucepan,  and.  beat  it  to 
a froth  until  it  thickens  It  maybe  ?utmto 
cups  and  baked  in  a good  oven.  It  is  more 
generally  served  as  it  is.  Time,  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  8d.,  if  made  with  milk.  Suffi- 
cient for  a pint  and  a half. 

Chocolate  Drops.— Dissolve  four  ounces 
of  the  best  French  chocolate  in  a little  boding 
water,  and  add  to  it  half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar, 
stir  the  mixture  on  the  fire  till  it  is  smooth  and 
quite  hot.  Place  it  in  drops  about  the  bum | of 
sixpence  on  sheets  of  writing  paper,  and  leave 
them  until  cold.  If  it  is  wished,  the  drops  mat 
be  shaken  (while  still  soft)  in  a P*P?r 
some  nonpareil  comfits.  They  should  be  kept 
in  layers  between  sheets  of  paper.  Time, 
about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  id.  for 

^Chocolate  Ice  Cream.-Dissolveh^a 
pound  of  the  best  French  chocolate  m a bn. 
fast-cupful  of  boiling  water,  add  a pmt  and 
half  of  cream  and  half  a pound  of  sugar  boded 
to  a syrup  ; strain  through  silk  andputmto 

ice  pail.  Freeze  in  the  usual  way.  M henfro 
add  tln-oo  gills  of  double  cream,  work.  ‘ 
smooth,  and  close  the  pot  till  the  ice  is  ^an  . 

Chocolate  Mill.-The  chocolate  mill  * 
used  to  givo  tho  fine  froth}  npp  • nnd 

chocolate  which  is  generally  so  much  W ■ t 

which  cannot  be  so  effectually  produeedwitfl 

it,  though  brisk  stirring  over  the  fire  will  fd 
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great  way  to  secure  it.  In  using  this  article,  mix 
the  chocolate  smoothly  with  the  water  or  milk, 
and  pour  it  into  the  pot ; put  on  the  lid  with  tho 
handle  of  the  mill  coming  through  it,  and  then 


warm  the  chocolate  gently,  rubbing  the  handle 
briskly  between  the  palms  of  the  hands  all  the 
time  the  chocolate  is  on  the  fire.  The  prepara- 
tion must  not  he  allowed  to  boil,  or  it  will  be 
oily.  When  the  lid  is  taken  off,  the  chocolate 
will  be  found  to  be  in  a fine  state  of  froth. 
Probable  cost,  5s. 

Chocolate  Pudding.— Put  an  ounce  of 
best  chocolate  grated,  and  as  much  powdered 
cinnamon  as  would  stand  on  a threepenny  piece 
into  two  table-spoonfuls  of  boiling  water.  Let 
the  mixture  stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire  until 
dissolved,  then  mix  with  it  a pint  of  boiling 
milk,  and.  add  four  large  lumps  of  sugar,  and 
when  it  is  cold,  four  eggs  well  beaten.  Pour 
the  mixture  into  a buttered  pie-dish,  and  either 
steam  or  bake  it  for  half  an  hour.  It  is  more 
suitable  to  eat  hot  when  steamed,  and  cold  when 
baked.  A little  sifted  sugar  may  be  eaten  with 
the  pudding  cold,  and  arrowroot  sauce  served 
with  it  hot.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for 
1 four  or  five  persons. 

Chocolate  Tarts. — Grate  two  ounces  of 
the  best  French  chocolate,  and  mix  with  it  a 
pinch  of  powdered  cinnamon,  a pinch  of  salt,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  finely-chopped  lemon-rind,  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  sifted  sugar,  and  a heaped 
• tea-spoonful  of  ground  rice.  Mix  a pint  of 
cream  or  new  milk  with  four  well-beaten  eggs, 

: ; ;mfI  ftdd  the  custard  gradually  and  smoothly  to 
the  chocolate  powder.  Stir  the  mixture  over 
the  fire  for  a few  minutes,  but  be  careful  that 
‘ the  cream  does  not  curdle.  Line  the  inside 
' of  a tart-dish  with  good  puff  paste.  Pour  the 
i cream,  when  cool,  into  it,  and  hake  the  tart  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Time  to  bake,  about  half  an 
i hour.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  made  with  milk 
4 ! 2s.  made  with  cream.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
I j persons. 

Chops,  Broiled.— Mutton  is  the  meat  for 
“ chops,  though  lamb  and  pork  also  furnish  ex- 
« j eellent  ones.  A variety  of  dishes  may  be  made 
I >1  from  them,  and  they  may  bo  served  with  all 
B sorts  of  sauces  and  vegetables.  They  are  often 
■J  cut  from  tho  best  end  of  the  neck,  and  tho  fillet 
Fit  of  the  leg,  but  are  best  when  taken  from  tho 
|i||  middle  of  tho  loin.  They  should  bo  cut  not  loss 
M than  half  an  inch  thick,  and  not  over  fat ; if  taken 
n from  the  neck,  tho  bones  should  be  shortened. 


To  broil  chops  trim  them  neatly,  remove  nearly 
all  the  fat,  which  may  he  rendered  and  made 
into  good  dripping,  and  pepper  them  slightly. 
Have  a clear  fire  made  of  cinders.  Make  tho 
gridiron  hot,  and  rub  it  well  with  mutton  suet. 
Put  the  chops  upon  it  and  place  it  slanting  to 
prevent  the  fat  dropping  on  the  fire,  and  causing 
a smoke.  If  a blaze  should  arise,  remove  the 
gridiron  for  a moment,  and  strew  a handful  of 
salt  over  the  fire.  Turn  the  chops  often  till  they 
are  done,  which  will  be  in  about  eight  minutes. 
Place  them  on  a hot  dish  with  a piece  of  butter 
about  the  size  of  a nut  under  each  and  send 
mushroom  ketchup  to  table  with  them.  French 
cooks  pepper  and  salt  them,  and  brush  some 
clarified  butter  over  them  before  broiling,  and 
this  tends  to  keep  in  the  juices.  If  it  can  he 
done,  they  are  better  sent  to  table  one  at  a 
time,  as  they  are  broiled.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Id. 
per  pound. 

Chops,  Broiled  (a  la  Maintenon).— 
Cut  and  trim  the  chops  as  before.  Beat  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  mix  with  it  a tea-spoonful 
of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  a tea-spoonful 
of  parsley,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  thyme,  and  a 
little  salt,  pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Cover  the 
chops  with  this,  then  wrap  each  one  in  a piece 
of  well-buttered  writing  paper,  and  broil  them 
as  in.  the  last  recipe,  turning  them  often.  Serve 
with  some  good  brown  gravy.  Time,  about  ten 
minutes.  Allow  one  chop  for  each  person. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  Id.  per  pound. 

Chops,  Pried. — Prepare  the  chops  as  be- 
fore. Brush  each  chop  with  beaten  egg,  and 
cover  them  with  finely-grated  bread-crumbs. 
Put  a good  slice  of  butter  into  the  frying-pan, 
and  when  it  is  melted,  place  them  in  it.  Turn 
them  two  or  three  times,  and  when  they  are 
nearly  ready,  sprinkle  salt  and  pepper  over 
them.  Fry  them  over  a clear  fire  not  less  than 
ten  or  more  than  fifteen  minutes.  When  they 
are  taken  up  lay  them  for  a moment  or  two 
on  blotting  paper,  to  absorb  the  fat.  Make 
some  good  melted  butter,  and  stir  into  it,  when 
boiling,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  finely-minced 
pickled  gherkins.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Id.  per 
pound.  One  chop  will  be  sufficient  for  each 
person. 

Chops,  Stewed  with  Onion..— Take 
half  a dozen  nice  loin  chops,  trim  them  neatly, 
remove  nearly  all  the  fat,  and  broil  them  for 
two  minutes  on  each  side,  then  place  them  in 
clean  blotting  paper.  Cut  two  large  Spanish, 
onions  into  slices,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  four 
ounces  of  fresh  butter.  Place  the  chops  upon 
them,  and  cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  stew 
all  gently  till  the  onions  are  reduced  to  pulp. 
Before  dishing,  pour  a tea-spoonful  of  chili 
vinegar  upon  the  dish.  Steak  may  be  cooked 
in  this  way  as  well  as  chops.  Time  to  broil 
the  chop,  four  minutes ; to  stew  them  with  the 
onions  until  the  latter  are  reduced  to  pulp, 
about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Id.  per 
pound.  Allow  ono  chop  for  each  person. 

Choux. — Put  four  ounces  of  butter  into 
half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  finely-sifted  sugar,  and  asalt-spoon- 
i ful  of  minced  lemon-rind.  Let  tho  butter  melt. 
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then  add,  gradually,  five  ounces  of  fine  flour. 
Stir  the  paste  quickly  till  it  leaves  tho  sides  of 
the  saucepan.  Draw  it  back,  and  let  it  cool, 
then  stir  four  eggs  into  it,  one  at  a time,  with 
a pinch  of  salt,  and  a table-spoonful  of  orange- 
flower  water.  Beat  it  well  until  the  paste  is 
quite  firm  and  smooth.  Make  the  paste  into 
small  balls  about  the  size  of  a walnut,  put  them 
on  a floured  tin,  and  bake  in  a slow  and  steady 
oven.  Dry  them  before  the  fire,  and  make  a 
little  slit  in  the  side  to  put  jam  into.  This 
pastry  may  be  made  into  any  shape,  and  it 
swells  very  much  in  baking.  Time  to  bake  the 
choux,  about  one  hour.  They  should  be  quite 
crisp  and  hard  when  served.  Sufficient  for  a 
moderate-sized  dish. 


Choux  (another  way). — Make  the  pastry 
as  in  the  last  recipe.  When  the  little  balls 
are  baked,  cut  a small  round  piece  ofi  the  end  of 
each,  scoop  out  a little  of  the  inside,  and  nil 
the  cavity  with  some  iced  coffee.  Replace  the 
piece  which  was  cut  off,  and  dry  as  before. 
Time  to  bake,  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Chowder  (an  American  dish).  — Fry  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  pickled  pork,  which  has 
been  cut  into  dice,  and  a small  minced  onion,  in 
hot  butter  or  lard,  till  they  are  a deep  brown. 
Put  half  of  this  at  the  bottom  of  a saucepan, 
place  over  it  a soup-plateful  of  mashed  po- 
tatoes, and  over  that  some  thick  slices  of  un- 
cooked sea  bass  or  turbot,  about  four  pounds 
in  weight,  the  remainder  of  the  pork  and  onions, 
and  on  the  top,  a second  layer  of  potatoes. 
Season  with  half  a nutmeg  grated,  a tea- 
spoonful of  powdered  mace,  five  or  six  cloves, 
a table-spoonful  of  savoury  herbs— of  which 
one-third  should  be  thyme,  one-third  parsley, 
and  one-third  marjoram — a tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  and  four  or  five  white  peppercorns.  1 our 
over  all  half  a bottle  of  claret,  half  a bottle  of 
ketchup,  and  sufficient  water  to  cover  it.  Let 
it  simmer  gently  until  the  fish  is  cooked..  Pio- 
bable  cost,  pork,  1 Id.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Christmas  Bun,  Scottish.— Put  one 

tea-spoonful  of  salt  into  two  pounds  of  flour,  and 
rub  into  it  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  butter ; 
add  a little  warm  water  and  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  fresh  yeast,  and  knead  it  into  a light  paste. 
Put  aside  about  one-third  of  this  paste,  and 
work  into  the  rest  one  pound  and  a half  of 
currants,  stoned  and  dried,  two  pounds  of  stoned 
raisins,  four  ounces  of  blanched  almonds  chopped 
small  half  a pound  of  candied  lemon,  citron,  and 
orango  togothor,  all  finely  minced,  and  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  each  of  white  pepper,  ground 
ginger,  and  powdered  cinnamon  When  these 
arc  well  worked  in,  shape  them  into  a cylindrical 
form  like  a cheese.  Poll  out  the  paste  which 
was  sot  aside,  and  put  it  round  the  bun  so  as 
to  make  a sort  of  caso  for  it.  Wot  the  edges, 
and  fasten  thorn  together  to  make  themhe  quite 
flat.  Prick  somo  holes  in  tho  top,  and  run  a 
skower  from  tho  top  to  tho  bottom  m two  or 
three  places.  Flour  somo  thick  paper  and  wrap 
tho  bun  in  it,  binding  it  well  with  tape  to  kcop 
it  in  shape.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Time  to 
bako,  one  hour  and  a half  or  moic. 
cost,  3s.  for  this  quantity. 


Christmas  Cake.— Beat  one  pound  of 
butter  into  a cream,  and  mix  with  it  three 
eggs  well  beaten,  two  pounds  of  flour,  one  pound 
of  currants  stoned  and  dried,  one  pound  of  sugar, 
five  small  tea-spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  and 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk.  Put  the  mixture 
into  a buttered  dish,  and  bako  it  in  a moderate 
oven.  This  is  a very  good  cake  if  intended  to 
bo  used  soon,  but  it  soon  gets  dry,  and  should 
not  be  kept  in  a damp  place.  Time  to  bake, 
about  two  hours.  Sufficient  for  a good-sized 
cake.  Probable  cost,  2s.  8d. 

Christmas  Cake  (another  way).— Take 
five  pounds  of  flour,  mix  with  it  a dessert- 
spoonful of  salt,  rub  in  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  butter,  and  one  pound  of  lard.  Put  in  an 
ounce  and  a hah  of  German  yeast  or  halt  a 
pint  of  good  fresh  brewers’  yeast,  and  knead  as 
for  common  bread.  If  there  is  any  difficulty 
about  the  yeast,  baking  powder  may  be  used, 
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allowing  a heaped  tea-spoonful  of  ordinary 
baking  powder  for  every  pound  of  material. 
If  yeast  is  used,  let  the  dough  rise  before  adding 
the  other  ingredients.  Mix  in  three  pounds  of 
currants,  one  pound  and  a half  of  moist  sugar, 
a whole  nutmeg,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
candied  lemon-peel  finely  minced,  a table- 
spoonful  of  brandy,  and  four  eggs  well  beaten 
Butter  the  tins,  and  line  them  well  with 
buttered  paper.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
Time  to  bake,  about  two  hours.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  4d.  per  cake.  Sufficient  for  four  cakes. 

Christmas  Dish  (suitable  for  supper  or 
luncheon  at  any  time).— Take  0“0  Pouud  o 
Swiss  roll  or  sponge  biscuit  and  half  a pound 
of  macaroons.  Cut  the  roll  into  slices,  and 
place  these  and  the  macaroons  lightly  at  the 
bottom  of  a deep  dish.  Put  half  a p nt  of 
red  cun-ant  jelly,  half  a pint  of  sherry,  hah  a 
pint  of  raisin  wine,  and  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  sifted  sugar  into  a saucepan,  and,  when  boil- 
ing, pour  it  over  the  biscuits.  Let  it  soak  foi 
some  time,  then  pour  over  it  a thick  custard- 
Ornament  with  almonds,  blanched  and  quartere  , 
stuck  thickly  into  the  custard  This  dish  u 
also  very  good  without  the  custard.  Tmio  to 
soak,  ono  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  3s.. 
exclusive  of  the  wine. 
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Christmas  Plum  Pudding.— The  plum 
pudding  is  a national  dish,  and  is  despised  by 
foreign  nations  because  they  never  can  make 
it  fit  to  eat.  In  almost  every  family  there  is 
a recipe  for  it,  which  has  been  handed  down 
from  mother  to  daughter  through  two  or 
three  generations,  and  which  never  has 
been  and  never  will  be  equalled,  much  less 
surpassed,  by  any  other.  Three  01  our 
recipes  are  here  given,  every  one  of  which 
has  been  proved  and  approved,  hvery  in- 
gredient composing  these  puddings  should  be 
fresh,  and  good,  as  one  bad  article,  and  espe- 
dally  one  bad  egg,  will  spoil  the  whole  The 
puddings  are,  we  think,  better  when  boiled, 
m moulds,  which  should  be  well  buttered 
before  the  mixture  is  put  in,  should  be  quite 
full,  and  should  be  covered  with  one  or  two 
folds  of  paper  floured  and  buttered,  and  then 
with  a floured  pudding-cloth.  When  bread  is 
used,  which  makes  a pudding  lighter  than 
flour,  a little  room  should  be  allowed  for  swel- 
ling. A pinch  of  salt  should  always  be  remem- 
bered, as  it  brings  out  the  flavour  of  the  other 
ingredients.  After  it  is  tied  in  the  cloth  the 
pudding  should  be  put  into  boiling  water, 
and  kept  boiling  until  it  is  taken  off,  when 
it  should  be  plunged  quickly  into  a basin 
of  cold  water;  by  this  means  it  will  be 
less  likely  to  break  when  turned  out  of  the 
mould.  It  is  usual,  before  sending  it  to  table, 
to  make  a little  hole  in  the  top  and  fill  it  with 
brandy,  then  light  it,  and  serve  it  in  a blaze. 
In  olden  time  a sprig  of  arbutus,  with  a red 
berry  on  it,  was  stuck  in  the  middle,  and  a twig 
of  variegated  holly,  with  berries,  placed  on  each 
side.  This  was  done  to  keep  away  witches. 
It  is  a good  plan  to  mix  much  more  than  is 
needed,  and  to  make  several  puddings  instead 
of  one,  boil  all  together,  and  warm  one  up 
when  necessary.  If  well  made,  Christmas  plum 
pudding  will  be  good  for  twelve  months.  It 
should  be  boiled  for  eight  or  nine  hours  some 
days  before  it  is  wanted ; and  • when  it  is  to 
be  used,  plunged  again  into  boiling  water,  and 
boiled  for  at  least  two  hours. 


Christmas  Plum  Pudding.— Take  one 
and  a half  pounds  of  bread-crumbs,  half  a 
pound  of  flour,  two  pounds  of  finely-shred  beef 
suet,  two  pounds  of  stoned  raisins,  two  pounds 
of  currants,  washed,  picked,  and  dried,  two 
pounds  of  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
candied  lemon  and  citron-peel,  that  is,  two  ounces 
of  each,  two  small  nutmegs  grated,  the  juice  of 
a lemon,  and  the  rind  finely  chopped,  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds, 
blanched  and  sliced,  sixteen  eggs,  a glass  of 
brandy,  and  as  much  milk  as  will  wet  it,  but 
no  more  than  that,  as  it  makes  the  pudding 
heavy.  It  should  be  as  stiff  as  paste.  Mix  all 
the  dry  ingredients  thoroughly,  then  add  the 
eggs  and  milk,  and,  last  of  all,  the  brandy. 
Boil  it,  and  keep  boiling  for  ten  hours.  Suffi- 
cient for  a largo  family  pudding  (big  enough 
for  fourteen  or  sixteen  persons)  or  four  or  five 
small  ones.  Probable  cost,  6s.  6d. 


raisins,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sultanas,  half  a 
pound  of  currants,  half  a pound  of  bread- 
crumbs, two  ounces  of  flour,  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  sugar,  six  sweet  and  six  bitter  almonds, 
blanched  and  shred  finely,  half  a nutmeg 
grated,  two  ounces  of  candied  lemon  and  citron, 
and  the  rind  of  half  a lemon  finely  chopped. 
Mix  thoroughly,  then  add  four  well-beaten 
eggs  and  a wine-glassful  of  brandy.  Let 

these  stand  for  five  or  six  hours,  then  add  a 
cupful  of  milk,  and  boil  for  three  hours.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  8d.,  exclusive  of  the  brandy. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Christmas  Plum  Pudding  (for 

children).  — Shred  finely  three-quarters  of 
a pound  of  beef  suet,  and  add  to  it  a 
pinch  of  salt,  one  pound  and  a half  of  bread- 
crumbs, half  a pound  of  flour,  three-quarters  of 
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a pound  of  muscatel  raisins  (these  can  be  pur- 
chased loose,  not  in  bunches ; they  are  then 
almost  as  cheap  as  the  ordinary  pudding- 
raisins,  and  the  flavour  is  very  superior),  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  currants,  picked  and 
dried,  two  ounces  of  candied  lemon  and  citron 
together,  and  half  a large  nutmeg.  Mix  these 
thoroughly,  then  add  four  eggs  and  milk 
enough  to  moisten  it,  but  not  too  much,  or  the 
pudding  will  be  heavy.  Tie  it  in  a pudding- 
cloth  well  floured,  and  boil  for  five  or  six  hours. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten 
children. 

Christmas  Pudding,  Economical 
and  Good. — Shred  very  finely  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  beef-suet,  add  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  flour  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs,  six  ounces  of  cun-ants, 
picked  and  dried,  six  ounces  of  stoned  raisins, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  brown  sugar,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  mashed  carrot  and  the  same  of 
mashed  potatoes,  one  ounce  of  chopped  candied 
lemon  and  ono  ounce  of  fresh  lemon-rind, 
salt  to  taste,  and  a table-spoonful  of  treacle. 
Mix  theso  ingredients  well  together,  tie  loosely 
in  a floured  cloth,  boil  for  four  hours,  and 
servo  with  brandy  sauce.  If  possiblo,  let  this 
pudding  bo  made  a fow  hours  before  it  is  wanted. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen 
persons. 


Christmas  Plum  Pudding  (another 
way). — Shred  finely  half  a pound  of  beef  suet 
with  a little  flour  to  prevent  it  sticking,  add  a 
pinch  of  salt,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  stoned 


Christmas 
Small. — Take 
bread-crumbs, 
new  milk,  and  let  them  soak  until  the  milk  is 


Pudding.  Teetotaller’s, 

ono  pound  of  finely-grated 
our  over  them  a cupful  of 
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quite  absorbed,  then  add  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  moist  sugar,  half  a pound  of  finely-shred 
beef  suet,  half  a pound  of  muscatel  raisins,  a 
quarter  of  a nutmeg  grated,  and  half  of  the 
thin  rind  of  a lemon  chopped  small.  Mix  all 
well  together,  then  add  four  well-beaten  eggs, 
and  boil  at  least  five  hours.  Serve  with  good 
melted  butter,  mixed  with  a little  sugar,  and, 
if  liked,  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  4d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Christopher  North’s  Sauce  for 
Meat  or  Gravy. — Put  a dessert-spoon- 
ful of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  a salt-spoonful  of  salt, 
and  a heaped  salt-spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper 
into  a jar.  Mix  them  thoroughly,  then  add  to 
them  very  gradually  two  table -spoonfuls  of 
Harvey’s  sauce,  a dessert-spoonful  of  mush- 
room ketchup,  a table-spoonful  of  fresh  lemon- 
juice  strained,  and  a glass  of  port.  Place 
the  jar  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  let 
it  remain  until  quite  hot,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 
If  bottled  when  it  is  made,  it  will  keep  good 
for  several  days.  It  may  be  used  for  ducks, 
geese,  pork,  or  any  broil.  If  the  flavour  of 
cayenne  is  liked,  the  quantities  may  be  doubled. 
The  sauce  should  be  made  the  night  before  it  is 
used.  Time  to  heat,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  6d.,  for  this  quantity.  Sufficient 
for  a quarter  of  a pint  of  sauce. 

Cider  Cup.  — Put  a slice  of  crumb 
of  bread  toasted  at  the  bottom  of  a large  jug; 
grate  half  a small  nutmeg  over  it,  and  place  on 
it  two  or  three  slices  of  thin  lemon-rind,  and 
half  a dozen  lumps  of  sugar.  Pour  over  it  two 
wine-glassfuls  of  sherry,  one  of  brandy,  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  a bottle  of  soda-water, 
and,  last  of  all,  a quart  of  cider.  Mix  well, 
put  a sprig  of  borage  or  balm  into  it,  and  add 
a few  lumps  of  pure  ice.  This  should  be  used 
as  soon  as  it  is  made.  Tune  to  make,  ten 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  8d.,  exclusive  of  the 
brandy,  sherry,  and  cider.  Sufficient  for  a two- 
quart  cup. 

Cider  Vinegar.— Put  half  a pound  of 
sugar  into  a half  gallon  jar.  Fill  it  with 
cider.  Shake  it  well,  and  let  it  ferment  for 
three  or  four  months ; the  result  will  be 
two  quarts  of  good,  nicely-flavoured  vinegar. 
Probable  cost,  5d.  per  pint. 

Cinnamon  Biscuits.— Whisk  six  eggs 
with  half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  powdered  cinnamon,  and  a wine- 
glassful  of  rose  or  orange-flower  water.  Add 
about  half  a pound  of  flour,  to  form  a pasto. 
Poll  this  out  thin,  cut  it  into  littlo  cakes  in  fancy 
shapes,  and  bake  them  on  a buttered  tin  in 
a moderate  oven.  Bake  them  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  when  they  mil  be  lightly  browned. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  an  ordinary 
dessert- dish. 

Cinnamon  Cake.— Boat  the  whites  of 
six  eggs  to  a firm  froth,  and  stir  in  half  a pound 
of  finely-sifted  sugar,  eight  ounces  of  fine  flour, 
and  half  a pound  of  good  butter,  oiled  but  not 
hot.  Mix  theso  lightly  together,  then  add 
powdered  cinnamon  enough  to  colour  the  calve 
slightly.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a wcll-but- 
tered  mould,  and  bake  it  in  a good  oven.  lime 


to  bake,  forty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  one  moderate-sized  cake. 

Cinnamon  Cake  (another  way). — Mix 
thoroughly  half  a pound  of  powdered  sugar, 
half  a pound  of  fine  flour,  half  a pound  of  fresh 
butter,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  powdered  cin- 
namon, the  grated  peel  of  a quarter  of  a small 
lemon,  and  the  whites  of  eight  eggs  beaten  to  a 
solid  froth.  If  preferred,  a glass  of  brandy  or 
rum  may  be  added.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a 
buttered  mould,  and  bake  it  in  a good  oven. 
Two  eggs  and  a cupful  of  sour  cream  may  be 
used  instead  of  eight  eggs,  and  the  mixture 
may  be  spread  on  a flat,  well-buttered  tin, 
instead  of  being  put  into  a mould.  Time, 
half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  lOd.  Suffi- 
cient for  a quart  mould. 

Cinnamon  Cordial. — Pour  three  penny- 
worth of  oil  of  cinnamon  upon  eight  or  nine 
large  lumps  of  sugar,  and  put  them  into  a large 
bottle  with  a quart  of  spirits  and  half  a pound 
of  sugar  boiled  to  a syrup,  with  a cupful  of 
water.  Shake  all  well  together,  and  let  the 
bottle  remain  in  a cool  place  for  a few  days; 
then  strain  or  filter  the  liquid  until  it  becomes 
bright  and  clear.  Bottle  for  use.  Time  to 
infuse,  a week.  Probable  cost,  uncertain,  de- 
pending on  the  spirits.  Sufficient  for  one  quart 
of  cordial. 

Cinnamon  Drops. — Mix  half  an  ounce 
of  powdered  cinnamon,  or  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  oil  of  cinnamon,  with  a pound  of  pounded 
sugar  and  half  a pint  of  water ; boil  the  syrup 
to  a candy  height  or  until  it  snaps  when  put 
into  cold  water ; then  spread  it  on  a large  flat 
dish,  well  oiled,  and  score  it,  before  it  hardens, 
into  small  squares,  or  drop  it  evenly  on  paper. 
Time  to  boil,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost,  8d. 

Cinnamon,  Essence  of.  — Put  two 

drachms  of  oil  of  cinnamon  into  four  ounces  of 
strong  spirit.  Bottle  for  use.  Sufficient,  two 
or  three  drops  will  flavour  half  a pint  of  sauce 
or  liquid. 

Cinnamon  Ice  Cream  — Mix  half  an 
ounce  of  powdered  cinnamon  with  half  a pound 
of  sifted  sugar,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  half 
a pint  of  new  milk ; boil  the  custard  oyer  a 
slow  fire,  stirring  it  all  the  time  until  it 
thickens ; then  add  one  pint  of  thick  cream  and 
the  juice  of  a small  lemon.  Pour  into  a mould 
and  freeze.  Time  to  prepare,  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  2d.  Sufficient  for  a quart  of 
ice  cream. 

Cinnamon  Sauce. — Boil  a stick  of  cin- 
namon, which  has  been  broken  into  a dozen 
pieces,  in  half  a pint  of  water  for  half  an 
hour;  add  two  glassfuls  of  sherry,  two  bay- 
loaves,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  pounded 
sugar.  Simmer  gently  for  ten  minutes,  strain, 
and  servo.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
wine,  3d.  Sufficient  for  a pint  of  sauce. 

Cinnamon  Tablet.  — Tins  is  made  in 
tho  samo  way  as  cinnamon  drops,  but  instead  or 
being  scored  into  small  squares  or  formed  into 
drops,  it  is  marked  into  squares  of  about  one 
inch  and  a half. 
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Cinnamon,  Tincture  of.— Put  three 
ounces  of  bruised  cinnamon  into  a bottle  ol 
the  best  French  brandy.  It  will  be  ready  for 
use  in  a week.  The  probable  cost  will  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  the  brandy.  Sufficient,  two 
tea-spoonfuls  may  be  put  into  a little  cold 
water,  or  one  tea-spoonful  into  a glass  of  wine. 
The  latter,  if  beaten  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  sweetened,  is  agreeable  and  restorative. 

Citron  Cake. — Mix  tire  well-beaten  yolks 
of  six  eggs  with  half  a pound  of  pounded  and 
sifted  sugar,  and  ten  ounces  of  fine  flour  ; add 
half  a pound  of  fresh  butter  beaten  to  a cream, 

\ four  ounces  of  candied  citron  chopped  small,  a 
wine-glassful  of  brandy,  and  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  beaten  to  a firm  froth.  Mix  thoroughly, 
pour  the  mixture  into  a well-buttered  mould, 
and  bake  it  in  a good  oven.  Time  to  bake, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  exclusive  of  the  brandy,  Is.  lOd.  Suffi- 
cient for  a medium-sized  mould. 

Citron  Pudding.— Mix  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  flour  very  smoothly  with  the  beaten 
yolks  of  six  eggs.  Add  very  gradually  one 
pint,  of  new  milk  or  cream,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  citron  chopped  small,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar.  Mix  thoroughly,  pour  the 
batter  into  well-buttered  cups,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  Time  to  bake,  about  twenty 
minutes,  or  till  set.  Probable  cost,  if  made  with 
milk,  Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Citron  and  Almond  Pudding.— This 
pudding  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  pre- 
ceding one,  with  the  addition  of  a dozen  sweet 
almonds  blanched  and  pounded.  In  both  cases, 
if  it  is  not  wished  to  have  a rich  pudding,  a 
smaller  number  of  eggs  may  be  used. 

Civet  of  Hare. — Cut  the  hare  into  neat 
small  pieces.  Take  about  half  a pound  of 
streaky  bacon,  which  has  been  soaked  in  cold 
water  a little  while  to  make  it  firm,  and  divide 
it  into  small  pieces.  Fry  these  in  a saucepan 
until  lightly  browned,  add  the  pieces  of  hare, 
and  when  these  also  are  brown,  strain  the 
gravy  which  has  come  out,  and  thicken  it  with 
three  ounces  of  flour.  Moisten  it  with  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  good  stock  and  port,  add 
a bunch  of  parsley,  half  a pint  of  button  onions, 
half  a pint  of  small  mushrooms,  two  cloves,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a drachm  of  cayenne,  and 
the  juice  of  a Seville  orange.  Bring  the 
liquid  to  a boil,  then  draw  the  saucepan  to  the 
side  of  the  fire,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  until 
the  meat  is  sufficiently  cooked.  Reduce  the 
sauce  before  serving,  if  necessary.  A clove  of 
garlic  is  often  added  to  the  dish.  Time,  if  the 
hare  is  young,  two  and  a half  to  three  hours ; 
if  old,  a longer  time  should  be  allowed. 
Probable  cost  of  the  hare,  4s.  to  6s.  Sufficient 
for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Clams. — Clams  aro  a kind  of  cockle,  and 
are  to  be  found  on  tho  west  coast  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  and  in  Devonshire,  Cornwall, 
and  some  parts  of  Wales.  Though  they  figure 
largely  in  American  cookery,  they  aro  not  much 
used  in  England;  but  persons  living  on  the 
sea-shore  might  make  soveral  by  no  means 
dospicablo  dishes  from  them.  Soyer  says  that 
they  “are  much  superior  in  flavour  to  tho 


oyster,  and,  if  eaten  raw,  should  be  about  the 
same  size  ; but,  if  larger,  should  be  made  into 
soup,  or  cooked  in  the  same  way  as  the  oyster.” 
In  America  they  are  stewed.  The  clams  are 
put  into  a stewpan,  with  a little  water  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  then  boiled  for  twenty-five 
or  thirty  minutes,  the  scum  carefully  removed, 
and  the  juice  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Clams  may  be  fried  in  batter  with  egg  and 
bread-crumbs. 

Clam  Soup. — Wash  as  many  clams  as 
may  be  required,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan 
with  just  sufficient  boiling  water  to  keep  them 
from  burning.  Boil  them  for  a few  minutes, 
and  when  the  shells  open  and  the  juice  runs 
out,  take  the  clams  from  the  shells  and  chop 
them  small.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  stir  into 
it  the  chopped  clams  ; season  it  with  pepper,  and 
thicken  with  it  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and 
let  it  boil  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Put  little 
pieces  of  toasted  bread  in  the  tureen  before 
pouring  the  soup  into  it.  The  flavour  of  the 
soup  may  be  varied  by  the  addition  of  onions 
or  celery,  or  a little  milk  may  be  added,  or  the 
yolks  of  well-beaten  eggs.  Soup  may  be  made 
in  the  same  way  from  whelks  and  cockles. 
Time,  half  an  hour.  Sufficient,  a quart  of  soup 
for  three  persons. 

Clarendon  Pudding.— Pour  a large 
breakfast-cupful  of  boiling  milk  upon  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar  and  the  thin  rind 
of  a lemon.  Let  it  stand  until  it  cools;  then  stir 
it  gradually  into  four  well-beaten  eggs.  Remove 
the  crust  from  two  French  rolls,  cut  them  into 
slices,  and  butter  each  slice  thickly  on  both 
sides.  Butter  a plain  round  mould,  stick  some 
rasins  on  the  inside  in  lines,  and  fill  the  mould 
with  layers  of  rolls,  raisins,  and  custard.  Soak 
for  an  hour,  then  cover  the  pudding  with  a 
floured  cloth  and  boil  or  steam  it.  Time  to 
boil  or  steam,  one  hour  and  a half.  Probable 
cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Claret  Cup. — Pour  a bottle  of  claret  into 
a large  jug,  and  add  two  glasses  of  sherry, 
brandy,  or  any  wine,  spirit,  or  liquor  that  may 
be  preferred,  and  half  a glass  of  marischino. 
Put  in  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  powdered  sugar.  Let  it  stand  for 
half  an  hour  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then 
put  in  a sprig  of  borage,  balm,  or  verbena,  or  a 
little  sliced  cucumber.  Just  before  using,  add  a 
bottle  of  soda  or  seltzer  water  and  a large  piece 
of  ice.  Sliced  nectarines,  peaches,  or  rasp- 
berries may  be  used  instead  of  lemon-rind. 

Claret,  Mulled.— Put  two  drachms  of 
cinnamon,  two  drachms  of  ground  ginger,  and 
two  drachms  of  cloves  into  a saucepan  with  a 
breakfast-cupful  of  cold  water,  six  ounces  of 
loaf  sugar,  and  the  thin  rind  of  an  orange. 
Boil’  all  to  a syrup, , being  careful  that  the 
scum  is  removed  as  it  rises ; then  add  two 
bottles  of  claret.  Take  the  wine  from  the  fire 
just  before  it  boils,  and  servo  it  at  once.  Time, 
about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  4d.,  ex- 
clusive of  tho  claret. 

Claret  PufFs. — Mix  a pint  of  claret  with 
tho  same  quantity  of  thick  cream.  Add  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  pounded  sugar,  or  more  if 
liked,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  some  hours. 
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Whisk  ifc  to  ft  froth,  and  ns  it  rises  take  it  oil 
and  put  it  on  a sieve.  When  it  has  drained,  heap 
it  on  a glass  dish,  and  pour  some  thick  cream 
round  the  puffs  to  float  them.  Time  to  stand 
before  whisking,  twelve  hours.  Probable  cost, 
2s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  tho  claret.  Sufficient  for  a 
good-sized  dish. 

Claret  Sauce.  — Whisk  two  eggs 
thoroughly,  and  put  with  them  a cupful  of 
claret.  Put  the  mixture  into  a saucepan  with 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  finely-grated  lemon-rind, 
a heaped  table-spoonful  of  sugar,  and  a little 
pounded  cinnamon.  Whisk  the  sauce  over  the 
fire  till  it  is  well  frothed,  and  when  it  is  on  the 
point  of  boiling  pour  it  over  the  pudding.  Claret 
is  an  excellent  wine  for  sauces,  as  it  contains 
very  little  spirit  and  a great  deal  of  flavour. 
'Time,  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  3d.,  exclusive 
■of  the  wine.  Sufficient  for  a small  pudding. 

Clear  Soup  (excellent).— Take  one  quart 
of  flavoured  stock,  made  either  from  bones 
or  fresh  meat.  Skim  it,  and  pour  it  without 
.sediment  into  a saucepan.  Whilst  _ it  is 
cold,  stir  in  half  a pound  of  lean  beef,  without 
either  fat  or  sinew,  and  cut  very  small;  a 
carrot  scraped  to  pulp;  a turnip  and  a leek 
cut  into  dice.  Keep  stirring  till  the  liquor 
is  on  the  point  of  boiling,  draw  the  saucepan 
back,  skim,  then  simmer  gently  for  twenty 
minutes.  Strain  slowly  through  a jelly-bag 
till  clear.  The  soup  will  become  cloudy  if 
allowed  to  stand  long  before  being  used.  If 
liked,  it  can  be  clarified  with  white  of  egg, 
as  in  the  next  recipe,  but  white  of  egg  im- 
poverishes soup,  while  beef  enriches  it. 

Clear  Soup  (made  from  bones). — Take 
the  bones  of  a piece  of  roast  beef,  which  should 
weigh,  before  cooking,  seven  or  eight  pounds,  or, 
if  this  is  not  at  hand,  one  pound  of  fresh  bones ; 
break  them  into  small  pieces,  and  put  them  into 
a stewpan,  with  three  quarts  of  cold  water. 
Let  the  liquid  boil,  then  draw  the  saucepan  to 
the  side  of  the  fire,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  fox- 
six  hours.  Yery  carefully  remove  the  scum  as 
it  rises.  Strain  it,  and  leave  it  until  the  next 
.day.  Remove  every  particle  of  fat,  and 
put  it  into  tho  stewpan  (being  careful  to  leave 
any  sediment  at  the  bottom),  with  a large  carrot 
cut  in  slices,  a turnip,  an  onion,  and  half  a 
drachm  of  bruised  celery-seed  tied  in  muslin. 
Let  these  simmer  for  another  hour  and  a half ; 
if  the  liquid  is  very  much  reduced,  add  a littlo 
cold  water,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  quantity  to 
three  pints.  Season  it  while  boiling  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  a small  lump  of  sugar.  Strain 
it  again,  and  skim  it  carefully  from  time  to 
time.  In  order  to  make  it  quite  clear  and 
bright,  whisk  tho  whites  of  two  eggs  with  half 
a pint  of  cold  water.  Stir  this  briskly  into  tho 
soup  when  it  is  just  warm.  Let  it  boil,  and 
gently  lift  off  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Draw  tho 
stewpan  back  a littlo,  and  koep  it  boiling 
gently  for  half  an  hour.  Let  it  stand  to  sottlo, 
and  strain  it  through  a jelly -bag  two  or  throe 
i times  if  necessary.  It  ought  to  loolc  like  sherry. 
The  whito  of  ono  egg  is  requirod  for  a.  pint 
of  soup.  Add  a tea-spoonful  of  Liebigs 
extract,  and  a littlo  browning,  if  tho  colour  is 


too  light,  but  care  must  be  taken  in  browning 
it.  This  soup  may  be  varied  to  any  extent. 
Carrots,  turnips,  onions,  celery,  green  peas, 
asparagus,  vermicelli,  or  macaroni  may  be  added, 
and  the  soup  will  then  take  the  name  of  the 
vegetable  which  is  put  into  it.  Macaroni  and 
vermicelli  should  bo  boiled  separately,  or  they 
will  spoil  the  dearness.  Sufficient  for  three 
pints.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  bones, 
and  for  clear  soup,  2d.  per  pint. 

Clear  Soup  (made  from  fresh  meat). — Cut 
threo  pounds  of  the  shin  of  beef,  two  pounds  of 
veal,  and  two  slices  of  ham  into  small  pieces, 
and  lay  them  at  the  bottom  of  a stewpan  with  a 
lump  of  butter  ; put  the  bones  with  the  meat, 
and  also  a couple  of  large  carrots  and  turnips 
sliced,  half  a drachm  of  bruised  celery-seed  tied 
in  muslin,  and  an  onion  stuck  with  three  cloves. 
Cover  the  saucepan,  and  set  it  on  the  fire.  Let 
the  meat  brown  on  both  sides,  and  when  there 
is  a brown  glaze  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  put  a 
little  hot  water  to  it.  Let  it  come  just  to  the 
point  of  boiling,  then  add  a little  cold  water. 
Skim  it  carefully,  and,  when  nearly  boiling,  add 
more  cold  water ; repeat  this,  and  remove  the 
scum  till  no  more  rises,  and  then  add  three 
quarts  of  water.  Simmer  gently  by  the  side  of 
the  fire  for  four  or  five  hours.  Strain  through 
a jelly-bag,  but  do  not  squeeze  or  press  it  at  all, 
and  let  the  liquid  remain  until  the  next  day, 
when  every  particle  of  fat  must  be  removed, 
and  any  sediment  or  impurities  which  may  be 
at  the  bottom  of  the  basin  left  untouched.  When 
it  is  to  be  used,  warm  it,  and,  if  necessary, 
clarify  it,  but  if  the  directions  given  have  been 
attended  to,  namely,  the  meat  boiled  gently  and 
without  ceasing,  the  scum  removed,  the  liquid 
gently  strained,  and  the  sediment  left  out,  the 
soup  will  be  as  clear  as  spring  water,  and  of  a 
bright  golden  colour.  As  was  said  in  the  last 
recipe  this  soup  may  be  varied  to  any  extent 
(see  Clear  Soup,  made  from  bones).  Turned  vege- 
tables are  generally  served  in  clear  soups.  For 
this  purpose  dried  vegetables  are  to  be  recom- 
mended. (See  Vegetables,  Dried.)  Season,  while 
boiling,  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a piece  of  sugar. 
Probable  cost,  4s.  Sufficient  for  two  quarts. 

Cleton  Pudding.— Put  a pint  of  new  milk 
into  a saucepan  with  the  thin  rind  of  half  a 
lemon.  Add,  while  cold,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  ground  rice,  and  stir  the  milk  over  the  fire 
until  it  thickens ; remove  the  lemon-rind,  and 
stir  into  the  liquid  a piece  of  butter  about  the 
size  of  an  egg,  then  pour  it  into  a bowl  to  cool. 
Whisk  four  eggs  thoroughly,  and  add  them 'to 
the  pudding,  together  with  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  sifted  sugar,  a wine-glassful  of  brandy,  and 
twolve  sweet  almonds  blanched  and  pounded. 
Butter  a pie-dish  rather  thickly,  pour  the 
mixture  in,  and  lay  two  or  threo  thin  slices 
of  candied  citron  on  tho  top  of  tho  pudding. 
Bake  in  a good  oven  for  half  an  hour. 
Probablo  cost,  10d.,  exclusive  of  tho  brand)  . 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Clifton  Puffs.—  Mix  together  half  a 
pound  each  of  chopped  apples,  stoned  raisins, 
picked  currants,  sifted  sugar,  and  finely-chopped 
candied  lemon.  Add  a quarter  of  a pound  ot 
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sweet  almonds  blanched  and  pounded,  half  a 
nutmeg  grated,  and  a glass  of  sherry  or  brandy. 
When  these  are  thoroughly  mixed,  put  them 
into  a covered  jar  for  two  or  three  hours.  Make 
some  pastry  with  twelve  ounces  of  baked  flour, 
two  ounces  of  ground  rice,  two  ounces  of  sweet 
almonds  blanched  and  pounded,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  sifted  sugar.  Mix  these  to  a paste 
with  half  a pint  of  water,  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon.  Lay  it  on  the  baking  board,  and  put 
half  a pound  of  butter  in  the  middle,  turn  over 
the  sides,  and  roll  it  out,  not  too  thin,  then  fold 
it  in  three,  and  roll  it  again,  twice  repeating ; 
place  another  half  pound  of  butter  on  the 
pastry  in  little  lumps,  which  must  be  sprinkled 
over  with  flour,  the  pastry  folded  in  three,  then 
rolled  lengthways  and  sideways,  the  turning 
over  and  rolling  to  be  repeated  three  times. 
Put  it  into  a cool  place  between  the  rolls  ( see 
Puff  Paste).  When  it  is  to  be  made  up,  roll  it 
out  to  the  thickness  of  a penny  piece.  Divide 
it  into  about  two  dozen  squares,  place  a little 
of  the  mixture  upon  each  square,  and  turn  one 
comer  over,  wetting  and  pressing  the  edges  to 
make  them  stick,  so  as  to  make  a three- 
cornered  tart.  Place  them  on  a well-buttered 
tin,  and  bake  in  a good  hot  oven.  Before 
serving,  they  may  have  a little  sugar  icing 
placed  on  each  puff,  and  be  returned  to  the 
oven  for  a few  minutes  to  dry.  When  the 
pastry  is  cooked  the  puffs  are  done.  Sufficient 
for  two  dozen  puffs.  Probable  cost,  2d.  each. 

Clove  Cordial. — Put  two  drachms  of 
cassia  buds,  two  drachms  of  bruised  cloves,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  peppercorns,  and  a blade  of 
mace  into  a bottle,  and  pour  over  them  a little 
hot  water.  Let  them  remain  near  the  fire, 
closely  corked,  for  forty- eight  hours,  then  strain 
the  liquid  into  three  pints  of  spirit,  and  add  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  sugar.  Two  or  three  drops 
of  prepared  cochineal  may  be  added  to  give  the 
cordial  a brighter  colour.  Probable  cost,  3d. 
or  4d.,  exclusive  of  the  spirit.  Sufficient  for 
two  quarts. 

Cloves,  Tincture  of. — Put  three  ounces 
of  bruised  cloves  into  a quart  of  brandy,  and 
let  them  soak  for  a fortnight.  Strain,  and 
bottle  it  for  use.  Or,  dissolve  one  ounce  of 
fresh  oil  of  cloves  in  one  pint  of  rectified  spirits 
of  wine.  The  probable  cost  will  depend  on 
the  strength  and  quality  of  the  spirit.  Two  or 
three  drops  will  be  suificient  to  flavour  mulled 
wine,  &c. 

Coblentz  Pudding. — Nearly  fill  an  or- 
dinary pie-dish  with  apples,  pared,  cored, 
and  sliced.  Spread  a little  finely-sifted  sugar 
over  them,  and  place  five  or  six  lumps  of  butter 
about  the  size  of  a nut  amongst  them.  Cut  the 
very  thin  rind  of  a lemon  into  narrow  strips,  and 
strew  these  over  the  apples.  If  hard,  add  a little 
cold  water  and  bake  till  soft.  Pour  a pint  of 
boiling  milk  (in  which  a little  lemon-rind  has 
been  soaked)  over  two  table-spoonfuls  of  arrow- 
root,  mixed  with  a little  cold  milk,  stir  it  until 
smooth  and  thick,  sweeten  it,  and  when  cool 
pour  it  over  tho  apples,  and  bake  it  a nice 
brown.  The  appearance  of  this  pudding  will 
beimproved  if  a little  thick  custard  is  laid  upon 
it  before  it  is  sent  to  table.  Timo  to  bake,  half 


an  hour.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Coburg  Puddings. — Mix  half  a pound 
of  fine  flour  very  smoothly  with  a little  water, 
and  add  gradually  one  pint  of  new  milk,  four 
ounces  of  butter,  half  a pound  of  currants, 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  six  well-beaten 
eggs,  a quarter  of  a nutmeg  grated,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  brandy.  Mix  thoroughly,  pour  the 
mixture  into  some  well-buttered  cups,  and  bake 
in  a good  oven.  Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  10d.,  exclusive  of  the  brandy. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Cochineal  Colouring.  — Boil  fifteen 
grains  of  powdered  cochineal  in  half  a pint  of 
water;  add  a piece  of  alum  about  the  size  of  a 
nut,  and  one  drachm  and  a half  of  cream  of 
tartar.  Let  the  ingredients  boil  very  slowly  for 
half  an  hour ; strain  the  liquid,  and  bottle  it 
closely.  Keep  it  in  a cool  place.  It  will  keep 
better  if  three  or  four  lumps  of  sugar  are  boiled 
with  it.  Sufficient  for  nearly  half  a pint. 

Cock-a-Leekie. — Boil  a young  fowl  in 
two  quarts  of  white  stock  until  it  is  tender. 
Take  it  up  and  put  it  aside.  Wash  two  bunches 
of  fine  leeks.  Trim  away  the  roots,  and  part  of 
the  heads,  and  cut  them  into  one-inch  lengths. 
Put  them  into  the  broth,  and  add  half  a pound 
of  boiled  rice,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Boil 
half  an  hour.  Cut  the  fowl  into  neat  joints, 
put  it  into  the  soup,  boil  up,  and  serve  very- 
hot.  The  above  is  true  Cock-a-Leekie  Soup. 
The  soup  bearing  this  name  is,  however,  as 
often  served  without  the  fowl  as  with  it.  Time, 
one  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  3s. 
Sufficient  for  eight  or  nine  persons. 

Cockles,  Boiled. — Cockles  should  be 
washed  in  two  or  three  waters,  and  the  shells 
well  scrubbed  with  a hard  brush,  then  put  into 
salt  and  water,  not  over  strong,  to  cleanse 
themselves. ' They  are  best  roasted  on  a tin 
laid  on  a stove,  and  eaten  while  hot,  with 
bread  and  butter  and  a little  pepper  and 
vinegar.  To  boil  them,  put  them  in  a clean 
saucepan,  with  a table- spoonful  of  water  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  and  a clean  towel  laid  over 
them.  Shake  the  saucepan  constantly,  to  pre- 
vent them  burning.  As  soon  as  the  shells  open 
they  are  cooked  enough.  They  maybe  dressed 
in  all  the  ways,  excepting  frying,  practised 
with  oysters  and  mussels.  Time,  five  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  3d.  per  quart.  Sufficient,  allow 
one  pint  for  each  person. 

Cockle  Sauce. — Prepare  a gallon  of 
cockles  as  for  boiling  (see  the  previous  recipe). 
Set  them  on  the  fire,  and  when  tho  shells  open, 
strain  the  liquid  from  them,  throw  the  shells 
away,  and  strain  tho  liquid  through  muslin,  to 
clear  it  from  sand.  Stir  in  a pint  of  good 
melted  butter,  and  add  a table-spoonful  of 
vinegar,  or  the  juice  of  a lemon,  ayd  half  a. 
tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper.  Stir  the  sauce 
over  the  fire  for  two  or  three  minutes,  but  do 
not  lot  it  boil,  and  serve  it  with  cod  or  had- 
dock. . Timo,  about  twenty  minutes  altogether. 
Sufficient  for  four  pounds  of  fish.  Probable 
cost  of  cockles,  3d.  per  quart. 

Cockles,  Pickled. — Proparo  tho  cockles 
as  for  sauce  (sec  tho  previous  recipe) ; strain 
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the  liquid  through  muslin,  and  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  an  equal  quantity  of  vinegar,  a 
blade  of  mace,  and  a wine-glassful  of  sherry  or 
brandy  to  every  pint  of  liquid.  Let  this  boil. 
Put  tho  cockles  into  bottles,  cover  them  with 
the  liquid,  and  cork  them  closely.  Time  to 
open  the  cockles,  five  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
3d.  per  quart.  Cockles  may  be  used  to  make 
fish-sauce  when  oysters  are  out  of  season. 

Cocoa. — Mix  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  prepared 
cocoa  with  a little  cold  milk,  beat  it  with  the 
back  of  a spoon  until  quite  smooth,  then  pour 
over  it  equal  quantities  of  boiling  milk  and 
water  sufficient  to  fill  a breakfast-cup.  Stii 
well  together.  The  rock  cocoa  must  bo  scraped 
into  powder  before  it  is  used,  then  made  as 
above.  Time,  five  minutes. 

Cocoa  Nibs.— Cocoa  nibs,  or  shells,  are 
the  coverings  of  the  cocoa  kernel.  They  should 
be  soaked  in  water  for  twelve  hours,  then  boiled 
in  the  same  water  till  it  is  reduced  to  half  the 
quantity.  When  cool,  the  oily  matter  should 
be  taken  from  the  top,  as  it  would  be  likely  to 
disagree  with  an  invalid.  It  is  then  served 
like  chocolate.  Time  to  boil,  five  hours. 
A quarter  of  a pound  of  nibs  should,  be 
boiled  with  three  quarts  of  water.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  per  pound. 

Cocoa-nut  Cake.— Mix  one  pound  of 
sifted  loaf-sugar  with  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  the  white  part  of  cocoa-nut  grated.  Peat 
the  whites  of  six  egg's  to  a firm  froth,  and  mix 
all  well  together.  Drop  the  mixture  on  paper 
in  rough,  knobs  about  the  size  of  a walnut,  and 
bake  then  in  a slow  oven.  Time  to  bake,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d.  per 
pound.  Sufficient,  one  dozen  and  a half  tor  a 
dessert-dish. 


Cocoa-nut  Candy.— Put  one  pound  of 
the  best  loaf  sugar,  broken  into  lumps,  into  a 
saucepan,  and  pour  over  it  half  a pint  of  spring 
water.  Let  it  stand  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  place  it  on  the  fire  and  allow  it  to  hoil  for 
five  or  six  minutes.  Remove  the  scum  and  boil 
the  sugar  untd  it  is  thick  and  white,  then  stir  into 
it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the  white  of  a fresh 
cocoa-nut  finely  grated.  Stir  it  unceasingly 
until  it  rises  in  a mass  in  the  pan,  then  spread 
it  as  quickly  as  possible  upon  sheets  of  paper 
which  have  been  dried  before  the  fire.  Re- 
move the  paper  before  the  candy  is  quite  cold. 
Let  it  dry,  then  store  it  in  tin  boxes.  The 
orated  cocoa-nut  should  be  spread  out  and 
allowed  to  dry  for  two  or  three  days  before  it 
is  used  for  candy. 


Cocoa-nut  Cheesecakes.-Pare  off  the 
rind  from  a fresh  cocoa-nut,  grate  the  white 
part,  and  put  it  into  a perfectly  clean  saucepan 
with  its  weight  in  sifted  sugar  and  tho  milk, 
or  if  this  is  not  quite  sweet,  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  water.  Let  it  simmer,  stirring 
it  gently  until  tender.  When  the  mixture 
is  cool,  add  tho  yolks  of  two  eggs  well  beaten 
and  a spoonful  of  orange-flower  water.  Lino 
somo  patty  pans  with  good  puff  Pasto>^  P 
a little  of  tho  mixture  into  each.  Buko  in 
good  oven.  Sift  a little  sugar  over  thc  c iccBO- 
cakos  before  baking  them.  Time  to  boil  tho 


cocoa-nut,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  4d.  to  6d. 


Cocoa-nut  Cream.— Put  a cupful  of 
cold  spring  water  into  a saucepan  with  the  Inin 
rind  of  a quarter  of  a small  lemon,  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  sifted  sugar,  a small  piece  of  stick 
cinnamon,  and  a table-spoonful  of  the  white  of 
tho  cocoa-nut  sliced.  Boil  gently  to  a thick 
syrup ; then  add  the  milk  of  two  cocoa-nuts 
thickened  with  a table-spoonful  of  corn-flour 
or  arrowroot.  Let  all  boil  up  together  for  a 
minute  or  two,  add  a cupful  of  cream,  strain, 
and  stir  until  cold.  Just  before  serving,  put 
with  the  cream  half  a wine-glassful  of  brandy 
and  three  or  four  drops  of  vanilla  essence. 
Time,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d., 
exclusive  of  the  brandy.  This  is  a good  sauce 
for  a sweet  pudding. 

Cocoa-nut  Cream  (another  way).— Put 
one  pound  of  finely-sifted  sugar  into  a sauce- 
pan with  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  water , and 
as  soon  as  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  stir  in  the 
white  part  of  a fresh  cocoa-nut  lightly  grated 
and  the  thin  rind  of  a small  orange.  Let  the 
nut  stew  until  tender.  Time,  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  lOd. 

Cocoa-nut  Gingerbread.  — Put  one 
pound  of  golden  syrup,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  moist 
sugar  into  a saucepan.  Let  them  heat  very 
slowly  until  the  butter  is  quite  melted,  when  it 
must  be  well  mixed  with  the  syrup,  and  the 
mixture  poured  into  a bowl  containing  half  a 
pound  of  ground  rice,  half  a pound  of  the  best 
flour,  one  ounce  of  ground  ginger,  a pinch  of 
salt,  a dessert-spoonful  of  baking-powder,  the 
rind  of  half  a lemon  cut  into  small  pieces,  and 
one  ounce  of  chopped  candied  lemon.  Mix 
thoroughly',  put  the  paste  on  one  side,  and, 
when  it  is  quite  cold,  stir  into  it  the  white  part 
of  a large  cocoa-nut  finely’  grated.  When  it  is 
well  beaten,  drop  the  paste  upon  a well-buttered 
tin  in  small  cakes,  and  bake  these  in  a moderate 
oven.  Time  to  bake,  about  half  an  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  3d.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  eighteen 
or  twenty  cakes  for  a dessert-dish. 


Cocoa-nut  Macaroons. — Take  a fresh 
cocoa-nut,  grato  it  finely,  and  allow  halt  a 
pound  of  finely-sifted  sugar  and  tho  whites  ot 
four  eggs  beaten  to  a firm  froth  to  ever} 
quarter  of  a pound  of  cocoa-nut.  Mix  the 
ingredients  thoroughly.  Drop  little  bads  o 
the  paste  upon  a well-buttered  tm  about  two 
inchos  apart  from  one  another.  Bake  in  a 
modorate  oven.  When  the  macaroons  are 
lightly  browned  all  over  they  will  be  rca  }. 
Timo  to  bake,  about  twenty  minutes,  lro- 
bable  cost,  Is.  Gd.  per  pound.  Sufficient, 
eighteen  or  twenty  for  a dessert-dish.  _ 

Cocoa-nut  Milk  Flavour. -This 

exceedingly  delicious  flavouring  is  obtained  d> 
boiling  tho  grated  whito  part  of  tho  nut  with 
fresh  sweet  milk,  and  it  may  be  used  m 
composition  of  biscuits,  cakes,  custards,  a 
manges,  &c.  To  six  ounces  of  tho  nut  <m«  1} 
grated  add  two  quarts  of  milk.  Simmer  the 
liquid  slowly  to  extract  the  flavour  without 
reducing  tho  quantity  of  milk.  Do  not  mix 
the  milk  from  tho  nut  until  it  has  been 
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and  found  pure  and  sweet.  It  should  he 
strained  through  a fine  sieve,  and  the  nut 
squeezed  dry. 

Cocoa-nut  Paste.— Drain  the  milk  from 
a large  cocoa-nut,  pare  off  the  brown  skin,  and 
shred  the  white  part  as  finely  as  possible ; put 
a pound  of  sugar  into  a saucepan  with . a cupful 
of  water,  the  shred  cocoa-nut,  and  if  it  is  per- 
fectly sweet,  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut.  Let 
the  mixture  boil  gently  until  the  syrup  seems 
likely  to  return  to  sugar,  when  the  whisked 
whites  of  two  eggs  may  be  added.  Turn  the 
paste  on  a dish  and.  dry  at  the  mouth  of  a slow 
oven. 

Cocoa-nut  Pound-cake.— Beat  half  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter  to  a cream,  add  gradually 
one  pound  of  fine  flour,  one  pound  of  sifted 
sugar,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  a 
small  pinch  of  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  finely- 
chopped  lemon-rind,  the  white  part  of  a cocoa- 
nut  finely-grated,  four  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a 
cupful  of  new  milk.  Butter  some  square  tins, 
and  line  them  with  buttered  paper,  spread  the 
mixture  in  them  about  an  inch  and  a half  in 
depth,  and  bake  in  a good  oven.  When  they 
are  sufficiently  baked,  spread  some  sugar  icing 
over  them,  and  return  them  to  the  oven  for  a 
minute  or  two  to  dry.  Time  to  bake,  from 
thirty  to  forty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  2s.  3d. 
for  this  quantity.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three 
small  cakes,  or  one  large  one. 

Cocoa-nut  Pudding.— Mix  two  eggs 
well  beaten  with  a cupful  of  new  milk  and 
the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  if  the  latter  is  quite 
sweet.  Take  off  the  brown  skin  of  the  nut, 
and  grate  the  white  part  as  finely  as  possible. 
Mix  it  with  three  table-spoonfuls  of  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs,  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
sifted  sugar,  two  ounces  of  butter  beaten  to 
cream,  six  ounces  of  Muscatel  raisins,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  lemon-rind  thinly  sliced.  Beat  all 
well  together,  pour  the  mixture  into  a well- 
buttered  pie-dish,  and  bake  it  in  a rather  slow 
oven.  Turn  it  out,  and  serve  with  sifted  sugar 
strewn  over  it.  This  pudding  may  be  either 
baked  or  boiled.  Time  to  bake,  one  hour  and 
a half ; to  boil,  three  hours.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 


mixture  on  the  fire  for  a minute  or  two,  but  do 
not  lot  it  boil  after  the  egg  is  added,  for  fear  it 
should  curdle.  Time,  altogether,  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  cocoa-nut,  4d.  or  Gd.  Sufficient 
for  a moderate-sized  pudding. 

Cocoa-nut  Soup. — Grate  very  finely  the 
white  of  a fresh  cocoa-nut,  and  simmer  it  gently 
for  an  hour  in  some  good  stock,  allowing  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  cocoa-nut  for  every  half 
gallon  of  stock.  Strain  the  liquid,  and  thicken 
it  with  some  ground  rice ; hah  a pound  of 
ground  rice  will  be  enough  for  this  quantity. 
Season  it  with  a little  salt  and  cayenne,  and  a 
small  tea-spoonful  of  mace.  Just  before  serving, 
draw  it  from  the  fire,  and  add  a cupful  of  thick 
cream.  Time,  altogether,  two  hours.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  per  quart.  Sufficient,  this  quantity  for 
nine  or  ten  persons. 

Cocoa-nut  Soup  (another  way). — Boil  the 
stock  and  the  cocoa-nut  together,  as  in  the  last 
recipe.  Thicken  the  soup  with  ground  rice, 
being  careful  to  mix  it  smoothly  with  a little 
cold  stock  or  water  before  putting  it  into  the 
boiling  liquid.  Add  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
lemon- juice,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  soy,  a nut- 
meg grated,  and  a little  salt  and  cayenne.  Just 
before  serving,  add  a tumblerful  of  sherry. 
Time,  altogether,  two  hours.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
per  quart,  exclusive  of  the  sherry.  Sufficient 
for  nine  or  ten  persons. 

Cocoa-  nut  Spongecakes.— Take  a large 
fresh  cocoa-nut,  remove  the  brown  skin,  and 
grate  it  on  a perfectly  clean,  bright  grater  as 
finely  as  possible ; beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs, 
and  be  sure  that  they  are  perfectly  fresh ; stir  in 
gradually,  and  mix  thoroughly,  half  a pound  of 
sifted  sugar,  a pinch  of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  grated  lemon-rind,  and  the  yolks  of  the  eggs. 
Beat  the  mixture  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
add,.  by  degrees,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour, 
and' the  grated  cocoa-nut,  and  last  of  all,  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  whisked  till  firm  Line 
square  tins  with  buttered  paper,  pour  in  the 
mixture,  and  bake  the  cakes  immediately,  in  a 
brisk  oven.  Do  not  open  the  door  of  the  oven 
until  the  cakes  are  baked.  Time,  about  half 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d.  Sufficient  for 
one  moderate-sized  cake,  or  two  small  ones. 

Cod. — Cod  comes  into  season  about  the 
beginning  of  October,  when  other  large  fish  are 
going  out.  If  the  weather  is  cold,  it  is  then 
very  good ; it  is  at  its  very  best  about  Christ- 
mas, but  goes  off  from  the  end  of  February  or 
the  middle  of  March.  It  is  essentially  a winter 
fish,  and  is  not  to  he  had  in  the  hot  months  of 
the  year.  The  best  cod  are  those  which  are 
plump  and  round  at  the  tail,  the  sides  having  a 
ribbed  appearanco,  with  yellow  spots  upon  a pure 
skin.  In  ordor  to  ascertain  if  the  fish  is  fresh, 
press  the  finger  into  the  flesh,  and  if  it  rises 
immediately  and  feels  firm  and  stiff,  it  is  fresh. 
It  is  much  better  not  to  cook  a cod  whole.  The 
uppor  part  is  so  much  thicker  than  the  tail  that 
the  latter  would  bo  boiled  to  rags  before  the 
rest  was  cooked.  Tho  head  and  shoulders  aro 
generally  boiled ; tho  rest  may  be  fried  or 
stewed  in  slices.  Epicures  look  out  for  tho 
sound,  tho  glutinous  parts  about  tho  head,  and 
the  tongue.  A little  salt  should  be  rubbed 


Cocoa-nut  Pudding  (another  way). — 
Take  a large,  fresh  cocoa-nut,  remove  the  brown 
skin,  and  grate  the  white  part  as  finely  as  pos- 
sible ; mix  very  thoroughly  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  fresh  butter,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sifted 
sugar,  and  tho  grated  cocoa-nut ; when  they  are 
quite  smoothly  mixed,  add  a pint  of  new  milk 
or  cream,  five  eggs  well  beaten,  a tiny  pinch  of 
salt,  and  the  eighth  of  a nutmeg  grated.  Pour 
the  mixture  into  a well-buttered  dish,  and  bake 
in  a good  oven.  This  pudding  may  be  eaten 
either  hot  or  cold.  Time  to  bake,  about  forty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.,  if  made  with 
milk.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Cocoa-nut  Sauce.— Gratofinoly  the  white 
part  of  a cocoa-nut,  and  boil  it  gently,  stirring 
it  well,  in  a cupful  of  water,  in  which  has  boon 
dissolved  its  weight,  before  boiling,  in  sugar ; 
press  it  through  a siove  ; add  a cupful  of  thick 
cream  and  tho  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg  ; put  tho 
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down  the  bono  and  on  tho  thick  part  as  soon  as 
the  fish  comes  into  the  house. 

Cod  (it  la  Bechamel).— Remove  tho  flesh 
from  the  hones,  and  broalc  it  into  convenient 
pieces.  Put  a cupful  of  white  stock  nicely 
seasoned,  and  a cupful  of  new  milk,  into  a 
saucepan ; thicken  it  with  a little  . flour  and 
butter,  put  the  pieces  of  fish  into  it,  and  let 
them  remain  until  quite  hot,  but  tho  sauce  must 
not  be  allowed  to  boil.  Serve  with  the  sauce 
and  fish  in  the  middle  of  a hot  dish,  and  place  a 
border  of  mashed  potatoes  round,  it.  Pime, 
twenty  minutes. 

Cod  (a  la  Creme).— Boil  a slice  of  cod,  and, 
while  it  is  warm,  break  it  into  convenient-sized 
pieces,  or  the  remains  of  cold  cod  may  be  used 
instead.  Put  a pint  of  new  milk  into  a sauce- 
pan, with  a blade  of  mace,  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  and  half  the  rind  of  a small  lemon.  Let  it 
stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire  till  the  milk  is  hot 
and  the  flavour  of  the  lemon  and  mace  is  drawn 
out ; then  strain  it  into  a basin.  Put  a piece 
of  butter  the  size  of  a large  egg  into  a sauce- 
pan, and,  when  it  is  melted,  mix  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour  very  smoothly  with  it , add 
the  milk  gradually  till  the  sauce  is  of  the 
proper  thickness;  let  it  boil  a few  minutes, 
then  put  in  the  pieces  of  fish.  Let  them  heat 
through.  Serve  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 
Time,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  exclusive 
of  the  fish,  6d.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Cod  (a  l’Espagnole).  — -Take  one  or  two 
slices  of  cod  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  or  the 
tail  end  of  the  cod,  remove  the  skin,  dredge  a 
little  flour  over  the  fish,  and  fry  it  in  hot  butter 
or  lard  until  nicely  browned.  Take  it  out 
gently  with  an  egg-slice,  drain  it,  and  put  it 
into  a saucepan  with  as  much  good  brown 
gravy,  boiling,  as  will  swim  it.  Add  a little 
salt  and  cayenne,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  a 
lump  of  sugar,  an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves, 
and  half  a tumblerful  of  port.  Simmer  very 
softly  till  the  fish  is  sufficiently  cooked;  take 
it  out,  place  it  on  a hot  dish,  strain  the  gravy, 
thickening  it  with  a little  browned  butter, 
and  serve  immediately.  Claret  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  port,  if  .preferred,  or  the  wine  may 
be  omitted  altogether,  and  the  sauce  flavoured 
with  ketchup.  Time,  altogether,  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost  of  cod,  when  in  full  season,  8d.  per 
pound.  Sufficient,  two  slices  for  four  persons. 

Cod  (k  la  Franchise). — Take  two  slices  of 
cod  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  thickness.  Put 
them  in  salt  and  water  for  a few  minutes,  then 
drain,  and  fry  them  in  hot  butter  till  they  are 
half  cooked.  Cover  them  with  good  stock,  stew 
them  until  tender,  then  place  them  on  a hot 
dish  and  pour  over  them  a pint  of  sauce,  made 
as  follows: — Put  a breakfast-cupful  of  nicely- 
flavoured  stock  into  a saucopan  with  half  tho 
quantity  of  thick  cream;  let  it  boil,  draw  it 
back,  and  when  cool,  add  salt  and  pepper,  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  lemon,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
garlic  vinegar,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  sifted 
sugar.  Time,  altogether,  from  forty  to  fifty 
minutes.  Probable  cost  of  cod,  8d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  fivo  persons. 

Cod  (a  la  Maitre  d’Hotol).— Boil  two  slices 
of  cod,  as  in  the  last  recipe.  Wash  some  fresh 


green  parsley  in  two  or  three  waters.  Chop  it 
small,  and  knead  two  table-spoonfuls  of  it  with 
two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  an  ounce  of  flour,  a 
little  salt  and  cayenne,  and  the  juice  of  half 
a lemon.  Put  this  mixture  into  a saucepan 
with  half  a pint  of  milk,  and  stir  it  oyer  a 
gentle  fire  until  it  is  on  the  point  of  boiling. 
Add  another  half  ounce  of  butter,  and  when  it 
is  melted  pour  the  sauce  over  the  fish  and  serve. 
The  sauce  may  be  made  by  stirring  a table- 
spoonful of  finely-chopped  parsley  in  a pint  of 
good  melted  butter.  Mix  well,  season  with 
salt  and  cayenne,  add  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
and,  just  before  serving,  draw  the  sauce  beck, 
and  add,  very  gradually,  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  two  eggs.  Time,  altogether,  about  forty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  about  Sd.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Cod.  (a  la  Provencjale) , Cold  Meat  Cookery. 
—Remove  the  skin  and  bones  from  the  remains 
of  cold  cod,  and  break  it  into  convenient-sized 
pieces.  Mince  finely  equal  quantities  of  shallot, 
young  onions,  or  chives,  parsley,  and  lemon- 
peel.  Add  a little  grated  nutmeg,  salt,  and 
pepper,  and  mix  all  well  together  with  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  salad-oil.  Place  this  in  a 
pie-dish,  put  in  the  pieces  of  fish,  and  bake  in 
a moderate  oven.  Serve  very  hot,  with  lemon- 
juice  squeezed  over  the  fish.  Time,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  6d., 
exclusive  of  the  cold  fish.  Sufficient  for  three 
or  four  persons. 

Cod  (au  Gratin).— Take  the  remains  of  cold 
cod,  remove  the  skin  and  bones,  and  break  the 
flesh  into  convenient-sized  pieces.  Butter  a 
pie-dish  rather  thickly ; place  in  it  alternate 
layers  of  cod  and  oyster  sauce  until  the  dish  is 
full,  flavouring  each  layer  with  salt,  cayenne, 
and  a little  powdered  mace.  Strew  fine  bread- 
crumbs over  all,  and  put  two  or  three  little 
pieces  of  butter  here  and  there.  Bake  for 
about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  2d.  or  3d., 
exclusive  of  the  cold  cod  and  oyster  sauce. 
Sufficient,  a small  dishful  for  two  or  three 
persons. 

Cod,  Baked.— Take  ei  piece  weighing 
about  three  pounds  out  of  the  middle  of  a large 
cod.  Make  a stuffing  with  the  sound  boiled  for 
twenty  minutes,  chopped  small,  and  mixed  with 
two  ounces  of  grated  bread-crumbs,  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  chopped  parsley,  a pinch  of 
thyme,  a small  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  the 
quantity  of  pepper,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and 
the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs.  Bind  all 
together  with  a little  of  the  white  of  the  egg- 
Put  this  forcemeat  inside  the  fish,  and  sev  it 
up.  Place  the  fish  in  a baking-dish,  and  pom- 
over  it  enough  thin  flour  and  water  to  fill  tlie 
dish  three  parts.  Put  in  a dozen  oysters,  also  a 
little  scraped  horse-radish,  and  a little  salt  and 
pepper.  Lay  three  or  four  lumps  of  butter  on 
tho  fish,  put  it  in  tho  oven,  and  baste  it  fre- 
quently. When  it  is  sufficiently  cooked,  lay 
tho  cod  on  a hot  dish,  and  garnish  it  with  1 10 
oysters.  Put  the  gravy  into  a saucepan,  ad  o 
it  a tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  and  another 
of  vinegar;  boil  it,  pour  it  over  the  fish,  and 
serve.  Timo  to  bake,  about  one  hour,  lro- 
bable  cost  of  cod,  when  plentiful,  8d  per  poun 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 
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Cod,  Baked  (another  -way).— Prepare  the 
fish  as  in  the  last  recipe ; brush  it  over  with 
beaten  egg,  strew  some  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs on  it,  and  put  it  in  a dish  with  three  or 
four  lumps  of  butter  on  it.  Baste  it  frequently, 
and  turn  it  over  that  it  may  be  equally  cooked 
throughout.  Some  persons  place  the  fish  on  a 
drainer  over  a deep  dish,  in  which  is  placed  a 
carrot,  a turnip,  an  onion,  a cupful  of  water, 
and  the  juice  of  a lemon.  The  fish  is  then 
basted  frequently  with  butter,  but  it  must  not 
touch  either  the  vegetables  or  the  water.  Serve 
either  with  melted  butter,  oyster  sauce,  shrimp 
sauce,  or  sauce  supreme.  Time  to  bake,  about 
one  hour.  Probable  cost  of  cod,  8d.  per  pound 
when  in  full  season.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Cod,  Boiled. — In  cold  weather  cod  is 
better  for  being  kept  a day,  as,  if  cooked  quite 
fresh,  it  may  prove  watery.  A large  cod-fish 
should  not  be  cooked  whole,  the  head  and 
shoulders  make  a good  dish  by  themselves, 
though  the  middle  contains  more  solid  meat. 
Wash  and  cleanse  the  inside  of  the  fish  with 
great  nicety,  and  especially  the  back-bone ; put 
it  into  plenty  of  cold  water,  in  which  a handful 
of  salt  has  been  thrown,  bring  it  to  a boil, 
skim  it  carefully,  let  it  boil  gently,  and,  when 
it  is  nearly  cooked,  draw  it  to  the  side  of  the 
fire,  and  let  it  remain  until  done.  Put  it  on 
the  fish-plate  over  the  boiling  water,  and  let  it 
drain  for  a minute  or  two,  and  dish  it  on  a hot 
napkin,  with  the  rce  and  liver,  which  should  be 
boiled  separately,  a little  scraped  horse-radish, 
er  fried  oysters,  as  garnish.  Oyster  or  anchovy 
sauce,  or  plain  melted  butter,  may  be  served 
with  it.  Time  to  boil,  twenty  minutes  for  a 
moderate-sized  piece,  longer  for  a large  one. 
When  the  flesh  leaves  the  bone  easily  the  fish 
is  cooked  enough.  Probable  cost,  8d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient,  four  pounds  for  six  persons. 

Cod,  Cold.  — The  remains  of  cod  may  be 
used  in  various  ways.  One  thing,  however, 
should  be  attended  to,  and  that  is  to  remove 
the  flesh  from  the  skin  and  bones  before  it  is 
quite  cold.  When  this  is  done  the  cod  may 
be  simply  arranged  in  neat  flakes  on  a plate, 
peppered,  a little  vinegar  poured  over  it,  and 
the  fish  garnished  with  parsley;  and  served 
thus,  it  will  not  be  a despicable  addition  to  the 
breakfast-table,  though  further  trouble  will  bo 
amply  repaid.  If  any  cold  sauce  is  left,  it  may 
be  poured  over  the  fish,  bread-crumbs  or  mashed 
potatoes  spread  on  it,  a piece  of  butter  dotted 
here  and  there,  and  the  whole  browned  in  a 
good  oven,  or  before  the  fire  ( see  Fish  Pudding). 
It  may  be  served  with  macaroni  ( see  Cod  and 
Macaroni).  It  may  be  made  into  cakes,  and 
served  as  cutlots  (are  Cod-fish  Cakes).  It  may 
lie  moulded  (ace  Fish  Mould).  It  maybe  stowed, 
and  served  with  maitre  d’hotel  sauce,  Italian 
sauce,  or  supreme  sauce.  It  may  bo  curried, 
cooked  with  grated  Parmesan,  or  with  becha- 
mel, or  brown  sauce,  or  served  au  gratin,  u la 
Proven(,‘ale,  or  as  a mayonnaise.  The  pieces 
may  be  put  into  a stewpan,  taking  care  not 
to  omit  the  sound,  the  tongue,  or  the  catablo 
parts  about  the  head.  Any  sauco  that  may  bo 
left  may  then  bo  poured  ovor  it,  a lump  0f 
butter  added,  and  a dozen  osyters  with  their 
10  — X.E. 


liquor,  or  mussels,  or  cockles,  or  a few  shrimps. 
The  preparation  may  then  be  heated  gently, 
put  into  a dish,  bread-crumbs  strewed  over, 
and  browned.  In  numerous  ways  cold  cod,  or 
cold  fish  of  any  kind,  may  be,  with  a little 
trouble  and  attention,  presented  again  at  table, 
and  will  form  a palatable  and  pleasing  dish. 

Cod,  Crimped. — Make  some  deep  cuts  as 
far  as  the  bones  on  both  sides  of  a perfectly 
fresh  cod,  making  the  cuts  at  two  inches  dis- 
tance, and  cut  one  or  two  gashes  on  the  cheeks ; 
then  lay  the  fish  in  cold  water,  with  a table- 
spoonful of  vinegar  in  it,  for  an  hour  or  two. 
It  may  afterwards  be  boiled  or  fried.  If  it  is 
to  be  boiled,  it  should  be  plunged  at  once  into 
boiling  water,  and  then  simmered  gently. 
Crimping  renders  the  flesh  firmer,  and  makes 
.it  better  both  to  cook  and  to  serve. 

Cod,  Croquettes  of. — Take  the  remains 
of  cold  cod,  remove  the  skin  and  bones,  and 
mince  one  pound  very  finely  with  one  dozen 
oysters,  or  two  dozen  cockles,  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  and  four  ounces  of  finely-grated 
bread-crumbs ; work  the  mixture  well  together 
with  a little  cream,  and  make  it  up  into  balls 
about  the  size  of  an  egg ; dip  these  in  beaten 
egg  and  bread-crumbs,  fry  them  in  a little  hot 
lard  till  lightly  browned,  and  serve  them  piled 
high  in  a dish,  and  garnished  with  parsley. 
Time  to  fry,  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  6d., 
exclusive  of  the  cold  cod  and  oysters.  Allow 
two  croquettes  for  each  person. 

Cod,  Curried. — Put  a piece  of  butter 
about  the  size  of  a large  egg  into  a saucepan,  let 
it  melt,  then  fry  in  it  three  pounds  of  cod  cut 
into  pieces  about  two  inches  square,  two  large 
onions,  and  one  apple  cut  into  thin  slices,  a tea- 
spoonful of  thyme,  and  a bay-leaf.  Let  them 
remain  until  the  onions  are  nicely  browned,  then 
add  a breakfast-cupful  of  good  stock,  a tea- 
spoonful of  curry  powder,  a tea-spoonful  of  curry 
paste,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  ground  rice  mixed 
smoothly  with  a little  of  the  stock.  Simmer 
gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  add  a small 
cupful  of  cream,  two  pinches  of  salt,  and  one 
of  pepper.  Put  the  cod  on  a hot  dish,  and  the 
gravy  over  it,  and  serve  with  a wall  of  rice 
round  the  dish.  Time,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Probable  cost  of  cod,  8d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Cod,  Curried  (another  way). — Take  the 
remains  of  cold  cod,  remove  the  skin  and  bones, 
break  it  into  flakes,  and  fry  it  a golden  brown 
in  some  hot  dripping  or  lard.  Drain  it,  and  fry 
some  sliced  onions  in  the  same  fat,  put  them 
with  the  fish,  and  stir  into  the  fat  some  rice 
flour.  Mix  it  quite  smoothly,  and  add  by 
degrees  sufficient  stock  to  mako  the  sauco  of 
the  consistency  of  cream;  add  a tea-spoonful 
of  curry  powder,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt, 
and  two  or  three  grains  of  cayenne.  Put  the 
cod  and  onions  with  the  curry,  and  let  it  simmer 
for  a few  minutes.  Place  the  fish  on  a hot  dish  ; 
add  half  a cupfid  of  cream  to  the  gravy,  let  it 
nearly  boil,  thon  pour  it  over  the  fish,  and  serve 
with  a wall  of  rice  or  not.  Time,  half  an  hour. 
Probablo  cost,  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  cold  fish 
and  the  cream.  Sufficient,  ono  pound  of  cold 
fish  with  sauco,  for  three  persons. 
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Cod-fish  Cakes. — Take  the  remains  of 
cold  cod,  remove  the  skin  and  hones,  and  weigh 
the  meat.  To  every  pound  of  cod  allow  an 
equal  woight  of  well-mashed  potatoes,  a tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper, 
a fow  drops  of  anchovy,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
chopped  onion,  one  egg,  and  sufficient  milk  to 
hind  the  mixture  together.  If  the  dish  is  salted, 
the  salt  must  he  omitted.  Make  the  paste  up 
into  small  cakes  about  an  inch  thick,  fry  them 
in  hot  huttor  or  lard  till  they  are  well  browned 
on  both  sides,  and  serve  them  as  hot  as  possible. 
Time  to  fry,  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  6d., 
exclusive  of  the  cold  lish.  Allow  two  or  three 
cakes  for  each  person. 


Cod,  Head  and  Shoulders  of.— Wash 
the  lish  thoroughly,  rub  a little  salt  on  the 
inside  of  it,  and  bind  tape  round  the  cheeks  to 
prevent  them  breaking.  If  the  lish  is  crimped,  it 


cod’s  head  and  shoulders. 


Cod  for  Table.— a small  cod  is  fre- 
quently boiled  whole ; but  m a largo  fish,  the 
head  and  shoulders  are  the  most  edible  portions. 
It  should  be  dished  carefully,  so  as  not  to  break 
it,  upon  a very  hot  napkin,  and  garnished  with 
the  liver  and  roe.  Tufts  of  horse-radish, 
slightly  grated,  are  generally  placed  round  the 
dish  Oyster  sauce  and  melted  butter  should 
be  served  with  it.  Anchovy  sauce  may  be  used 
if  oysters  are  not  to  be  had. 

Cod  Fried.- — The  tail  end  of  the  cod  is  best 
cooked  ’in  this  manner,  as  it  is  not  much  es- 
teemed when  boiled.  Steaks  may  be  cut  from 
the  middle  and  served  in  this  way  also.  Out 
the  fish  into  slices  rather  more  than  an  inch 
thick,  wash  them  well  and  dry  them  thoroughly 
in  a clean  cloth.  Roll  them  in  flour,  and  sprinkle 
a little  salt  and  grated  nutmeg  over  them. 
Plunge  them  into  boiling  lard,  and  fry  them  till 
thoy  are  lightly  browned  on  both  sides,  and  the 
flesh  parts  easily  from  the  bone.  Put  them  on 
a piece  of  clean  blotting  paper  to  clear  them 
from  fat ; serve  them  on  a hot  napkin,  and  send 
them  to  table  garnished  with  parsley  and  ac- 
companied with  melted  butter  or  anchovy 
sauce.  Time,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Pro- 
bablo  cost  of  cod,  8d.  per  pound,  whon  plentiful. 
Sufficient,  three  pounds  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Cod  Fried  (Conn  Meat  Cookery).— 
Take  tho  remains  of  cold  cod.  Break  it  into 
pieces  about  two  inches  long  and  one  broad, 
and  dip  each  into  a light  batter,  bry  them 
in  hot  lard  or  dripping.  Put  thorn  on  blotting 
paper  to  clear  them  from  the  fat,  pilo  them 
on  a dish,  and  garnish  with  fried  parsloy. 
Time,  three  or  four  minutes  to  fry. 


may  be  plunged  into  hot  water,  if  not,  cold 
must  be  used,  but  it  must  be  poured  very  gently 
over  the  cod  so  as  not  to  break  the  skin.  A 
table-spoonful  of  salt  should  be  allowed  for 
every  three  quarts  of  water.  As  soon  as  the 
water  boils,  draw  the  kettle  on  one  side,  remove 
the  scum  carefully,  and  let  the  fish  simmer 
gently  till  it  is  ready.  Drain  it  well,  and  serve 
on  a hot  napkin  with  the  roe  and  liver,  which 
should  be  cooked  separately,  and  a little  horse- 
radish and  sliced  lemon  for  garnish,  men 
the  flesh  parts  easily  from  the  bone  the  fish  is 
ready.  Send  oyster  or  anchovy  sauce  and 
melted  butter  to  table  with  it.  The  time 
to  boil  will  depend  on  the  size,  quality,  and. 
age  of  the  fish;  a small,  young  head  and 
shoulders  will  not  require  more  than  twenty 
minutes ; and  a large,  old,  solid  one  may  take 
forty.  Probable  cost,  8d.  or  lOd.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Cod  Head,  Browned.— A cod’s  head  m 
London  is  usually  sold  and  served  with  the 
shoulders,  but  in  some  places  it  is  cut  off, 
and  the  rest  of  the  fish  retailed  by  the  pound. 
As  the  head  contains  one  or  two  of  the  tit- 
bits, namely,  the  tongue,  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  the  gelatinous  parts  about  the  cheeks,  it 
makes  a very  good  dish.  Take  two  or  three 
heads,  remove  the  eyes,  wash  the  heads,  brain 
them,  sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them,  an  e 
them  lie  an  hour  or  two ; put  them  into  boiling 
water,  and  boil  them  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes, 
according  to  the  size.  Take  them  out,  dram 
them,  remove  the  skm,  and  dredge  a little  flour 
equally  over  them.  Place  them  before  a clear 
fire,  and  baste  them  well  with  good  dnpping  or 
butter.  When  thoy  arc  lightly  browned  they 
are  ready.  Garnish  with  parsley  and  sliced 
lemon.  For  sauce,  thicken  a breakfast-cupful 
of  the  liquid  in  which  tho  hoads  wore  boi  t , 
with  a lump  of  butter  rolled  m flour.  Boil  thW> 
stirring  it  all  tho  time,  till  it  is  qmto  smooth, 
add  a table-spoonful  of  lemon-puce,  and  -ei w 
tho  sauco  to  table  in  a tureen.  Probable  cost  or 
cod’s  hoad,  2d.  each.  Sufficient,  two  or  thre 
for  a dish.  . . 

Cod  Mould -Take  the  remains  of  cold 
cod  or  any  cold  fish,  weigh  it,  and 
pound  of  fish  mix  tlireo  tablc-spoonfuL 
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bread-crumbs,  a table -spoonful  of  anchovy 
sauce,  and  a little  salt  and  cayenne.  If  any 
sauce  remains  it  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
anchovy.  Pound  all  well  in  a mortar,  with  a 
little  butter  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Press  the 
mixture  into  a well-buttered  mould ; cover  it 
with  a plate,  and  steam  it  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  4d.,  exclusive  of  the 
cold  fish.  Sufficient  for  three  persons. 

Cod  Pie,  Fresh.— Take  a deep  pie-dish, 
and  fill  it  three-parts  with  pieces  of  fresh  cod 
about  two  inches  square.  Season  it  with  salt, 
cayenne,  and  grated  nutmeg,  lay  two  dozen 
oysters  on  the  top,  and  put  two  or  three  lumps 
of  butter  over  it.  Cover  it  with  a good  crust, 
and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven.  Time  to  bake, 
about  forty  minutes.  Probable  cost  of  cod,  8d. 
per  pound,  when  plentiful.  A pie  made  with 
three  pounds  of  cod,  and  two  dozen  of  oysters, 
will  be  sufficient  for  six  persons. 


Cod  Pie,  Salt. — Soak  the  cod  for  twelve 
hours,  and  simmer  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Cut 
it  into  pieces  about  two  inches  square.  Take  a 
deep  pie-dish ; place  a layer  of  sliced  potatoes 
half  boiled  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  then  a 
layer  of  fish,  then  one  of  partly-boiled  onions 
sliced.  Put  a little  pepper  and  pounded  mace 
on  each  layer,  and  a lump  of  butter,  but,  of 
course,  no  salt.  Make  some  good  melted  butter, 
and  mix  with  it  a little  made  mustard,  a table- 
spoonful of  ketchup,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  the 
essence  of  anchovies.  Pour  this  over  the  pie, 
cover  it  with  a good  crust,  and  bake  it  in  a 
brisk  oven.  Mashed  potatoes  may  be  spread 
over  the  top  of  the  pie,  instead  of 'pastry,  if 
preferred.  Time  to  bake,  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Probable  cost  of  salt  fish,  6d.  per 
pound.  Sufficient,  a moderate-sized  pie  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Cod  Roe. — Parboil  the  roe,  in  salt  and 
water,  and  vinegar.  Cut  it  into  thin  slices,  and 
dip  each  slice  into  frying  batter.  Fry  in  hot 
butter  or  oil  until  lightly  browned.  Drain, 
and  serve  them  on  a hot  napkin,  with  a garnish 
of  sliced  lemons  and  parsley.  Time  to  boil  the 
roe,  eight  minutes ; to  fry,  eight  minutes. 
Allow  three  or  four  slices  for  each  person. 

Cod,  Salt  ( a la  Franchise ) . — Choose 
cod  which  has  not  been  very  long  salted.  Soak 
^ s'mmcr  4°r  a quarter  of  an  hour.  When 
sufficiently  cooked,  drain  the  fish,  and  remove  the 
skin  and  bone ; break  the  flesh  into  flakes,  put 
4“®™  m & stewpan,  and  stir  them  quickly  over 
the  fire  for  five  or  six  minutes,  adding  olive- 
oil,  a little  at  a time,  until  a smooth  paste  is 
formed.  Take  it  from  the  fire,  add  a little 
thick  cream,  and  cayenne,  and  if  the  flavour  is 
liked,  some  pounded  garlic.  Place  the  mixture 
on  a dish,  and  serve  it  with  toasted  sippets. 
Time  to  heat  the  fish  with  the  oil  whilo  stirring 
it,  five  or  six  minutes.  Probable  cost  of  salt 
fish,  Gd.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  one  pound  for 
three  or  four  persons. 


Cod,  Salt,  Fried.— Soak  and  simmer  tho 
eod. as  in  the  preceding  recipe;  drain  it,  and 
divide  it  into  large  flakes.  Fry  two  large  onions 
rvi?*  t th'n  s^ce8  a little  butter,  and,  when 
dghtly  browned,  drain  them.  Thicken  tho  butter 


with  a little  flour,  and  when  very  smooth  add 
gradually  a little  new  milk  or  cream  until  the 
sauce  is  as  thick  as  a custard.  Let  the  onions 
heat  once  more  in  the  sauce,  and  season  them 
with  a little  cayenne.  Fiy  the  flakes  of  fish 
until  lightly  browned.  Place  them  on  a hot 
dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  them.  Time  to 
simmer  the  salt  cod,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  6d.  per  pound.  One  pound  of 
cod  with  sauce  will  serve  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Cod,  Salt,  witli  Parsnips  (a  dish  for 
Ash  Wednesday). — Salt  cod  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  parsnips,  probably  because  that 
wholesome  root  is  at  its  best  and  sweetest  during 
the  course  of  Lent,  and  it  is  very  generally 
served  with  them  and  egg  sauce  on  Ash  Wed- 
nesday. Wash  the  fish  thoroughly,  and  lay  it 
in  cold  water  to  draw  out  the  salt.  It  must 
lie  for  at  least  twelve  hours,  and  longer  if  it  is 
very  salt,  and  the  water  Ought  to  be  changed 
every  four  or  five  hours.  When  thoroughly 
soaked,  put  it  in  a saucepan  with  plenty  of 
cold  water,  and  let  it  heat  very  gradually.  It 
must  not  be  allowed  to  boil,  or  it  will  harden. 
WTien  nearly  boiling,  draw  it  to  the  side  of  the 
fire,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  about  twenty 
minutes.  Drain  it,  and  serve  it  unbroken  on  a 
hot  napkin,  accompanied  by  mashed  parsnips 
and  egg  sauce  (see  Egg  Sauce) . Time  to  soak, 
from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours,  according  to 
the  dryness  and  saltness  of  the  fish.  Probable 
cost,  6d.  per  pound. 

Cod  Sound  as  Chicken. — Soak  and 
wash  three  large  sounds  (see  Cod  Sound,  Boiled), 
and  boil  them  in  milk  and  water  for  half  an 
hour.  Scrape  off  the  dark  skin,  and  let  them 
cool.  Make  a forcemeat  with  a dozen  chopped 
oysters,  three  ounces  of  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs, half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  the 
same  of  white  pepper,  a blade  of  mace  pounded, 
two  chopped  anchovies,  and  three  ounces  of 
butter.  Work  all  well  together  with  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  spread  the  forcemeat  thinly  over  the 
sounds,  and  truss  each  one  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  form  of  a chicken.  Dredge  a little  flour 
over  them,  and  cook  them  in  a Dutch  oven, 
basting  them  well  with  butter  or  lard.  Serve 
with  oyster  sauce  poured  over  them.  To  roast, 
twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  6d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Cod  Sound,  Boiled.  — Cod  sounds 
are  much  liked  by  many  persons,  and  may 
always  be  procured  salted.  They  are  con- 
venient when  kept  in  store  in  country  houses, 
though,  on  account  of  the  necessary  soaking, 
they  cannot  bo  served  in  a hurry.  Put  them 
into  plenty  of  cold  water  all  night,  then  scrape 
and  rub  off  tho  dark  skin  with  a cloth,  wash 
them  thoroughly,  and  put  them  in  a stewpan 
with  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water,  and  boil 
them  very  gently  until  tender.  Be  careful  to 
remove  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Serve  them  on  a 
hot  napkin,  with  egg  sauce.  Time  to  boil, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Gd. 
per  pound.  Ono  pound  will  be  enough  for  four 
porsons. 

Cod  Sound,  Broiled.  — Prepare  tho 
sounds  as  in  tho  preceding  recipe.  Scrape 
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tliem  clean,  and  simmor  for  half  an  hour ; rub 
them  with  butter,  and  dredge  with  Hour, 
season  with  salt  and  white  pepper,  and  put 
them  on  the  gridiron  over  a clear  fire  to  broil. 
Make  half  a pint  of  good  molted  butter,  and 
mix  with  it  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard,  a des- 
sert-spoonful of  soy,  and  a drachm  of  cayonno 
pepper.  Heat  it,  and  pour  it  over  the  broiled 
sounds.  Time,  about  forty  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  6d.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  for  each  person. 

Cod  Sound,  Fricasseed.  — Soak, 
scrape,  and  boil  as  many  cod  sounds  as  may 
be  required.  Drain  them,  and  put  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  sufficient  white  stock  to  cover 
them ; season  the  sauce  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
powdered  mace,  thicken  it  with  a lump  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  and,  just  before  serving 
it,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Serve 
with  toasted  sippets.  Time  to  boil,  half  an 
hour.  Sufficient,  a quarter  of  a pound  for  each 
person.  Probable  cost,  6d.  per  pound. 

Cod  Sound  Pie.— Take  equal  weights  of 
boiled  cod  soimds,  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  boiled 
cod.  Place  these  ingredients  in  layers  in  a 
deep  pie-dish,  season  them  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  powdered  mace,  and  pour  some  good 
oyster  sauce  over  all.  Cover  with  a good 
crust,  and  bake  the  pie  in  a moderate  oven. 
It  maybe  used  either, hot  or  cold.  Probable 
cost  of  sounds,  6d.  per  pound.  Time,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  for  a moderate-sized  pie. 

Cod,  Stewed.— The  tail  of  a cod  is  some- 
times boiled  like  the  rest  of  the  fish,  but  it 
rarely  proves  a satisfactory  dish,  and  is  much 
better  stewed  or  fried.  Cut  three  pounds  of  cod 
into  slices  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  thick- 
ness, and  fry  these  lightly  in  butter  or  good 
dripping.  Drain  them  from  the  fat,  and  put 
the  slices  into  a stewpan  with  a pint  of  good 
stock,  as  much  pounded  mace  as  would  he  on 
a fourponny  piece,  and  a pinch  of  cayenne ; add 
three  ounces  of  butter  rubbed  smoothly  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  flour,  a dessert-spoonful  of 
anchovy  essence,  a glass  of  sherry,  and  the 
juice  of  half  a small  lemon.  Simmer  for  eight 
minutes,  then  add  a dozen  and  a half  of  oysters 
chopped  small,  with  their  liquor.  Simmer  two 
minutes  more.  Place  the  slices  of  cod  on  a hot 
dish,  pour  the  sauce  over,  and  serve  immediately. 
Time,  about  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost 
of  cod,  when  in  full  season,  8d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Cod  and  Macaroni.— Take  the  remains 
of  cold  cod,  remove  the  skin  and  bones,  and 
break  it  into  small  pieces.  Take  its  weight  in 
macaroni,  and  boil  it  until  tender ; drain,  and 
cut  it  into  short  lengths  of  an  equal  size.  Make 
a little  good  melted  butter,  allowing  a pint  for 
a pound  of  cod  and  a pound  of  macaroni; 
season  it  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  tho  juice  of  a 
lemon : lot  it  boil,  draw  it  from  the  fire,  and 
add  tho  well-beaten  yolk  of  an  egg.  Put  the 
fish  and  macaroni  with  tho  sauce,  and  when 
they  aro  quite  hot,  put  tho  whole  into  a hot 
dish.  Tho  sauce  must  not  boil  after  tho  egg 
is  put  in.  Cover  the  mixture  with  grated 
bread-crumbs,  and  brown  the  top  with  a sala- 
mander or  in  a brisk  oven.  Time,  one  hour. 


Cod  and  Parmesan  Cheese.  Take 
the  remains  of  cold  cod,  remove  the  skin  and 
bones,  and  break  the  flesh  into  convenient-sized 
pieces,  not  very  small.  Make  a little  good 
white  sauce,  warm  tho  pieces  of  cod  in  it,  drain 
them,  and  clip  each  piece  in  beaten  egg,  bread- 
crumbs, and  Parmesan  cheese.  Thicken  the 
gravy  with  a little  arrowroot  or  fine  flour: 
keep  it  hot  in  the  saucepan.  Fry  the  pieces  of 
fish  in  some  hot  butter  until  lightly  browned, 
pour  the  sauce  over  them,  and  serve  the  whole 
as  hot  as  possible.  Time  to  fry,  eight  or  ten 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  8d.,  exclusive  of  the 
cold  fish.  Sufficient,  as  much  fish  as  will  re- 
quire a pint  of  sauce,  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Cod,  with  Mashed  Potatoes.— Take 
the  remains  of  cold  cod  and  its  weight  in 
mashed  potatoes,  remove  the  skin  and  bones, 
and  to  every  pound  of  fish  allow  one  tea-spoon- 
ful of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper, 
and  one  or  two  grains  of  cayenne ; pound  all 
together  to  a smooth  paste,  with  a little  butter, 
oil,  or  cream.  Place  the  mixture  in  a well- 
buttered  dish,  roughen  the  top  with  a fork,  and 
bake  it  in  a moderate  oven.  Time  to  bake, 
twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost  for  cod,  8d. 
per  pound.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Codling  Soup.  — Take  two  or  three 
codlings,  remove  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  and 
put  them  with  the  heads  into  three  quarts  of 
good  veal  stock ; add  a bunch  of  savoury  herbs 
and  a large  onion  stuck  with  three  cloves. 
Simmer  the  soup  gently  for  two  hours,  then 
strain  it,  return  it  to  the  stewpan,  and  thicken  it 
with  a lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Put  the 
slices  of  fish  into  the  soup,  with  a glass  of 
sherry,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  pepper,  and  two  grains  of  cayenne. 
Simmer  for  twenty  minutes,  then  serve  at  once. 
A dozen  oysters,  with  their  liquor,  is  an  im- 
provement to  the  soup.  Probable  cost,  lOd. 
per  quart,  exclusive  of  the  wine  and  oysters. 
Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Codlings,  Sauce  for.— Cod  and  codlings 
should  bo  sent  to  table  with  oyster  sauce  and 
good  melted  butter.  The  melted  butter  should 
be  of  the  consistency  of  light  batter,  as  it  has 
to  bo  flavoured  either  with  essence  of  anchovy, 
lemon-j  uice,  Chili -vinegar,  ormushroom  ketchup. 
A good  sauce  for  boiled  cod  is  made  as  follows : 
Simmer  very  gently  together,  for  half  an  hour, 
a cupful  of  water,  a cupful  of  vinegar,  two 
shallots,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  tho  essence  of 
anchovies.  Strain  tho  liquid,  and  add  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  good  cream,  and  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Tho  sauce  must  not 
bo  allowed  to  boil  up  after  the  eggs  arc  added. 

Codlings,  To  Dress.— Codlings  may  be 
either  baked,  boiled,  or  fried.  To  bake  them  : 
Flour  tho  fish,  salt  and  pepper  it,  and  lay  it  m 
a pan  with  a little  cold  water,  an  onion  stuck 
with  four  or  five  cloves,  and  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs.  Put  a pieco  of  butter  on  the  top,  and 
bake  it  in  a moderate  oven.  When  sufficiently 
cooked,  take  out  tho  fish  carefully,  strain  the 
gravy,  thicken  it  with  a little  flour,  and  add  a 
tea-spoonful  of  tho  essence  of  anchovies  and 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  Harvey  8 sauce.  Let  1 
boil,  pour  it  round  the  fish,  and  garnish  with 
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slices  of  lemon.  To  boil : put  tlie  fish  into 
boiling  water,  and  let  them  boil  very  gently 
until  the  flesh  leaves  the  hone  easily.  Serve 
with  parsley  or  anchovy  sauce.  To  fry  : Rub 
the  codlings  with  flour,  then  brush  them  well 
with  egg,  dip  them  in  bread-crumbs,  and  fry 
them  in  plenty  of  hot  lard  or  dripping.  When 
a thick  smoke  rises  from  them  they  will  be 
ready.  Drain  them  from  the  fat,  and  servo 
with  shrimp  or  oyster  sauce.  Time  : to  bake, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour ; to  boil,  a quarter  of 
an  hour ; to  fry,  ten  minutes.  Sufficient,  one 
codling  for  two  persons.  Probable  cost,  8d.  or 
Is.  each. 

Coffee. — This  beverage  which  is  so  highly 
esteemed  on  the  continent,  and  the  appreciation 
of  which  is  becoming  more  general  every  year 
in  our  own  land,  is  often  made  so  badly  that  it 
loses  its  delicious  aroma  and  invigorating  quali- 
ties, and  produces  only  nausea  and  indigestion. 
There  are  numberless  recipes  for  making  it,  and 
every  one  considers  his  plan  the  best,  but  surely 
it  is  proved  that  some  enlightenment  on  this 
subject  is  necessary,  when  a cup  of  really  good 
coffee  is  a most  difficult  article  to  obtain,  and 
the  quality  of  that  which  is  commonly  drunk 
in  this  country  is  very  inferior.  The  first  thing 
to  be  attended  to  is  to  have  the  material  good. 
The  best  plan  is  to  buy  a large  quantity  raw, 
and  to  keep  it  for  years  before  using  it,  roast- 
ing a little  as  it  is  required,  as  the  quality  of 
the  berry  improves  with  keeping.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  convenient  in  many  houses,  and 
therefore  in  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  quite 
as  satisfactory  and  much  less  troublesome  to 
buy  the  berries  already  roasted  of  some  first- 
class  dealer.  Though  not  always  roasted,  how- 
ever, the  coffee  should  always  be  ground  at 
home,  immediately  before  it  is  wanted.  When 
once  the  berry  is  ground,  the  aroma  quickly 
escapes.  The  berries  should  be  put  into  the 
oven  for  a short  time  to  warm  before  they  are 
ground.  Besides  being  particular  about  the 
quality  of  their  coffee,  Englishmen  have  to 
learn  not  to  be  sparing  of  the  quantity.  The 
continental  allowance  is  a cupful  of  freshly- 
ground  coffee  for  three  cupfuls  of  liquid.  This 
may,  of  course,  be  considered  extravagant  and 
unnecessary,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  if  the 
coffee  is  not  strong  the  aroma  is  lost.  The 
finest  sugar  should  always  be  served  with  coffee, 
and  boiling  milk  or  cream  as  well  as  cold. 
When,  for  purposes  of  economy,  a cheap  coffee 
is  purchased,  the  flavour  may  be  improved  by 
the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  chicory,  but 
it  should  bo  bought  separately,  and  mixed  at 
home,  and  not  more  than  two  ounces  of  chicory 
powder  put  with  one  pound  of  coffee.  The 
effect  of  chicory  is  to  impart  a slight  bitterness 
to  the  coffee,  and  to  darken  its  colour,  and  it 
is  considered  by  many  persons  an  improvement ; 
but  this  is  not  pure  coffee. 

Coffee  and  Milk  (see  Cafe  au  Lait). 

Coffee,  Black  {see  Cafe  Noir). 

Coffee,  Breakfast.  — Coffeo  is  best 
when  made  in  a tin  eafotiere.  Take  freshly 
roasted  berries,  grind  them  at  the  last  moment 
and  make  the  powder  hot  in  the  oven.  Place 
it  upon  the  perforated  bottom  of  tho  upper 


compartment,  put  the  strainer  on  it,  and  pour 
boiling  water  in  gradually.  Coffee  thus  made 
will  be  clear,  bright,  and  full  of  flavour.  When 
a cafetiere  cannot  be  had,  proceed  as  follows  : — 
Fit  a small  muslin  bag  inside  the  top  of  the 
coffee-pot.  Pour  a little  boiling  water  through 
this,  and,  when  the  pot  is  hot,  pour  it  off,  and 
put  the  coffee  into  the  bag.  Pour  boiling  water 
gradually  over  it,  and  when  it  is  all  drained 
through  remove  the  bag  and  send  it  to  table. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  water  should 
be  poured  on  a little  at  a time,  or  the  strength 
of  the  powder  will  not  be  thoroughly  extracted. 
When  it  can  be  done,  coffee  should  be  sent  to 
table  in  the  same  pot  in  which  it  was  made,  as 
this  will  prevent  its  getting  cool ; and  coffee  for 
breakfast  is  nothing  to  speak  of  if  it  is  not  hot. 
Time,  two  or  three  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
Mocha  coffee,  2s.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  allow  a 
heaped  table-spoonful  of  freshly-ground  coffee 
for  every  breakfast- cupful  of  boiling  water. 

Coffee,  Burnt  (the  French  “Gloria”). — 
This  coffee  should  be  served  in  small  cups, 
and  be  made  as  strong  and  clear  as  possible, 
and  sweetened  almost  to  a syrup.  At  the  last 
moment  a little  brandy  should  be  poured 
gently  over  it  on  a spoon,  fire  set  to  it,  and 
when  the  spirit  is  partly  consumed,  the  flame 
blown  out,  and  the  coffee  drunk  quite  hot. 
Allow  a cupful  for  each  person.  Probable 
cost,  6d.  per  cup. 

Coffee  Cream. — Make  a breakfast-cupful 
of  strong,  clear  coffee ; add  half  a pint  of  boiling 
cream  to  it ; beat  them  well  together ; sweeten 
■with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  and,  when 
cool,  add  a small  pinch  of  salt,  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  two.  Stir 
the  mixture  over  the  fire  for  a few  minutes,  to 
thicken  it,  pour  it  into  glasses,  and  serve  with 
a little  sifted  sugar  on  the  top  of  each  glass. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  for  this  quantity.  Suffi- 
cient for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Coffee  Custard. — Mix  thoroughly  a cup- 
ful of  strong,  clear  coffee,  with  four  times  the 
quantity  of  boiling  milk,  three  table- spoonfuls 
of  finely-sifted  sugar,  and  a good  pinch  of  salt ; 
mix  in  very  gradually  the  yolks  of  five  eggs, 
well  beaten.  Stir  the  custard  over  a moderate 
fire  until  it  thickens,  pour  it  into  cups,  and 
servo  cold.  Sufficient  for  six  persons.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  for  this  quantity. 

Coffee,  Essence  of,  to  prepare. — ■ 

Pour  a breakfast-cupful  of  boiling*  milk  over  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  the  essence  of  coffee,  and  stir 
the  mixture  until  it  is  smoothly  blended.  It  is 
a good  plan  to  keep  tho  essence  of  coffee  in  the 
house  when  any  one  is  in  the  habit  of  leaving 
early  in  the  morning.  With  it  a comforting 
cup  of  coffee  may  be  made  with  very  little 
trouble  in  a short  time.  Sufficient,  three  des- 
sert-spoonfuls for  a breakfast-cupful.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  lOd.  per  pint  bottle. 

Coffee,  French  method.-- Pour  a pint 
of  boiling  water  upon  two  and  a half  ounces  of 
freshly-ground  coffeo.  Put  the  lid  on  tho 
coffee-pot,  and  place  it  on  the  hob  to  simmer 
gently  without  boiling.  Stir  it  occasionally, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  take  it  off  tho 
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firo,  and  lot  it  stand  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  to 
clear.  Pour  the  coffee  into  the  cups,  and  serve 
•with  milk  and  sugar.  Probable  cost,  ‘2s.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  one  pint  of  coffee. 

Coffee,  Ice  Cream. — Mix  a breakfast- 
cupful  of  strong  clear  coffee  with  another  one 
of  boiling  milk,  six  table-Spoonfuls  of  finely- 
sifted  sugar,  and  the  yolks  of  six  eggs.  Stir  the 
custard  over  a moderate  fire  until  it  thickens, 
then  add  a pint  of  thick  cream.  Stir  it  again 
over  the  fire  till  the  cream  coats  the  spoon,  but 
do  not  let  it  boil.  Pour  it  out,  when  cold  put 
it  in  a mould,  and  freeze  in  the  usual  way. 

Coffee  Jelly.— Pour  a pint  of  boiling  ! 
milk  through  a muslin  bag  containing  three 
ounces  of  freshly-ground  coffee.  Put  one  ounce 
and  a half  of  soaked  gelatine  into  a sauce-  j 
pan  with  a pint  of  cold  milk,  an  inch  of  stick  j 
cinnamon,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar. 
Let  it  boil,  and  stir  it  until  the  gelatine  is  dis- 
solved. Mix  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  the 
coffee,  strain  the  milk  and  gelatine  upon  it, 
pour  it  into  a mould  which  has  been  immersed 
in  cold  water,  and  let  it  remain  in  a cool  place 
until  stiff.  It  will  stiffen  in  about  twenty-four 
hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for 
rather  more  than  a quart  of  jelly. 

Coffee,  Soyer’s  Mode  of  Making  — 

M.  Soyer,  the  French  cook’s,  way  of  making 
coffee  was  to  warm  the  freshly-ground  coffee, 
mixed  with  a soupfjon  of  chicory,  over  the  fire, 
stirring  it  until  it  was  quite  hot.  He  then 
poured  the  boiling  water  upon  it,  allowed  it  to 
stand  for  ten  minutes,  and  served  it  with  milk 
and  sugar.  Sufficient,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  coffee  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  chicory 
for  every  three  quarts  of  water.  Probable  cost, 
6d.  per  quart,  with  milk  and  sugar. 

Coffee,  To  Grind— Coffee  should  not 
be  ground  too  finely,  or  it  will  be  difficult  to 
make  the  liquid  clear.  It  ought  to  be  ground 
immediately  before  it  is  used.  Nothing  so  §oon 
loses  its  flavour  as  coffee  when  it  is  powdered, 
and  especially  if  it  is  left  uncovered.  If 
chicory-  is  added,  two  ounces  will  be  enough 
for  one  pound  of  coffee.  Small  coffee  mills 
for  domestic  use  are  sold  everywhere.  Time 
to  grind,  a few  minutes.  Sufficient,  a pound 
of  raw  berries  when  roasted  and  ground  will 
produce  thirteen  ounces  of  ground  coffee. 

Coffee,  To  Roast.— To  roast  coffee 
properly,  a suitablo  apparatus,  which  is  made 
for  the  purpose,  should  be  purchased.  There 
aro  two  or  three  different  kinds,  and  the  price 
varies,  the  cheapest  being  about  8s.  Manyper- 
sons,  however,  who  havo  a prejudice  in  favour 
of  roasting  their  own  coffee,  and  do  not  possess 
a “drum,”  use  an  iron  saucepan  with  a closely- 
fitting  lid.  If  this  is  dono,  great  care  will  bo 
required,  or  the  coffee  will  either  be  Imrnt,  in 
which  case  tho  aroma  will  bo  destroyed,  or  not 
sufficiently  roasted,  and  then  the  flavour  will 
not  be  fully  developed.  It  is  a good  plan  to 
wash  the  berries  boforo  roasting  them,  it  not 
only  cleansos  thorn,  but  tosts  their  quality. 
Thoso  which  float  on  tho  top  of  the  wator  aro 
not  good.  Tho  • borrios  must  aftorwards  bo 


carefully  dried,  both  in  a cloth  and  in  the  tin. 
To  roast  them,  put  a little  piece  of  perfectly 
fresh  sweet  butter  about  the  size  of  a walnut 
into  tho  pan  with  three  pounds  of  berries. 
Place  tho  lid  on,  and  shake  the  saucepan  about 
continually,  until  a slight  smoke  arises.  Then 
draw  tho  saucepan  back,  and  stir  the  berries 
about  with  a wooden  spoon  till  they  are  lightly 
and  equally  browned,  to  the  colour  of  cinna- 
mon. Spread  them  on  a fiat  dish,  and  throw  a 
thick  cloth  over  them.  When  quite  cold  put 
the  berries  into  dry  bottles,  and  cork  them 
closely.  It  is  a good  plan  to  buy  a large  quan- 
tity of  raw  berries,  and  roast  two  or  three  pounds 
as  required.  Tho  coffee  berry  ought  not  to  be 
roasted  until  it  is  three  years  old,  and  it  im- 
proves with  keeping.  The  fire  should  be  clear 
and  bright,  but  not  fierce,  or  half  a minute  will 
bum  it. 


COLANDERS. 


Colander. — The  colander  is  a basin  with 
handles,  and  perforated  holes  at  the  bottom  and 
sides.  It  is  used  for  straining  vegetables,  &c., 
and  is  brought  into  daily  use  in  almost  every 
household.  Colanders  are  made  of  tin  and 
earthenware ; the  tin  ones  are  the  more  durable, 
but  the  earthenware  are  the  sweeter  of  the 
two,  excepting  when  quite  new.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  to  4s. 

Colcannon. — Boil  separately  equal  weights 
of  young  cabbage,  savoy,  or  spinach,  and  po- 
tatoes. Chop  the  greens  and  mash  the  potatoes, 
and  mix  them  well  together  with  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  and  one  ounce  of  butter  to  one  pound 
of  the  mixed  vegetables.  Heat  the  mixture 
over  the  fire  for  a few  minutes,  stirring  it  all 
the  time;  then  press  it  into  a hot,  well-buttered 
mould.  Turn  out  and  serve.  Or,  press  it  after 
mixing  into  a well-buttered  mould,  and  put 
it  into  the  oven  for  half  an  hour.  Turn  out 
and  serve.  Cold  vegetables  may  be  warmed  up 
in  this  way.  Probable  cost,  Gd.  for  a pint 
mould.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Cold  Pudding. — Butter  a plain  round 
mould,  and  ornament  it  with  raisins  and  sliced 
candied  citron.  Put  a little  orange  or  apricot 
marmalade  on  some  ladies’  fingers,  place  them 
in  the  mould,  and  pour  over  them  some  nicely- 
flavoured  custard.  Let  them  soak  for  half  an 
hour,  lay  a buttered  paper  upon  the  pudding, 
and  steam  gently  for  one  hour  and  a half. 
Turn  tho  pudding  out  when  it  is  cold,  and 
serve  it  with  a liltlo  sherry.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  4d.  for  a medium-sized  pudding.  Sufficient 
for  four  persons. 

Collared  Meat.  — To  collar  meat  is  to 
prosorvo  it  so  that  it  will  keep  much  longer 
than  whon  fresh.  It  is  well  seasoned,  sliced, 
pickled,  and  rolled.  Meat  thus  prepared  makes 
a nice  breakfast  or  luncheon  dish.  It  should 
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be  kept  in  a cool  place  in  a mould  with  a weight 
upon  it.  Calf’s  head,  pig’s  head,  veal,  beef, 
tongues,  and  fish  can  all  be  prepared  in  this 
■way,  and  are  generally  highly  approved. 

College  Puddings— Shred  six  ounces  of 
beef  suet  very  finely,  and  mix  with  it  six 
ounces  of  well- washed  currants,  six  ounces  of 
sifted  sugar,  half  a pound  of  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs, three  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  chopped  lemon-rind,  a quarter  of  a 
nutmeg  grated,  three  eggs  well  beaten,  and 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  brandy.  Form  the  mix- 
ture into  little  puddings  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  a large  duck’s  egg.  Roll  them  in  a little 
flour,  and  fry  them,  till  lightly  browned,  in 
plenty  of  lard  or  butter  over  a clear  but  not 
too  strong  a fire.  Drain  them  from  the  fat,  and 
serve  them,  piled  high  on  a hot  napldn,  with 
wine  sauce.  Time  to  fry,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes.  Sufficient  for  eight  puddings.  Pro- 
bable cost,  lid.  each. 

College  Pudding,  Baked. — Blanch 
and  pound  four  ounces  of  sweet  and 
half  a dozen  bitter  almonds.  Mix  them 
with  six  table-spoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar,  and 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  sweet  butter.  Beat  all 
well  together,  then  add  the  yolks  of  six  and  the 
whites  of  three  eggs,  and  a wine-glassful  of 
brandy.  When  well  beaten,  pom-  the  mixture 
into  a pie-dish  over  a layer,  about  an  inch  thick, 
of  apricot  or  any  other  jam.  Bake  in  a good 
oven.  If  preferred,  the  dish  may  be  lined  with 
a good  puff  paste  before  laying  in  the  jam. 
Time  to  bake,  one  hour  and  a half.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

College  Puddings,  Baked  (another 
way). — These  puddings,  which  are  generally 
served  fried,  as  in  a former  recipe,  are  much 
nicer  baked.  When  this  is  done,  they  should 
have  another  egg,  or  a table-spoonful  of  milk 
added  to  make  them  lighter.  Pour  the  mixture 
into  well-buttered  cups,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Before 
serving,  turn  the  puddings  out  of  the  cups,  and 
aift  a little  pounded  sugar  over  them.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  Id.  Sufficient  for  eight  puddings. 

Collier’s  Boast. — The  collier’s  roast  is 
the  name  given  in  Scotland  to  a leg  of  mutton 
which  has  been  put  into  pickle  ( see  Pickle) 
for  a few  days  before  it  is  roasted.  It  is  then 
cooked  as  usual,  carrots  and  turnips  being  sent 
to  table  with  it. 

Collops,  Beef.  — Take  two  pounds  of 
tender  beef  steak,  and  cut  it  into  rounds  about 
three  inches  wide  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick.  Dredge  a little  flour  over  these,  and  fry 
them  in  hot  butter  or  dripping  till  they  arc 
lightly  browned  on  both  sides.  Put  them  into 
a stowpan  with  a pint  of  good  gravy,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
white  pepper,  a tea-spoonful  of  capors  bruised, 
a tea-spoonful  of  walnut  ketchup,  and  two 
pickled  gherkins  thinly  sliced.  Simmer  gently 
for  ton  or  twelve  minutes,  and  send  to  table  as 
hot  as  possible.  Probable  cost,  hoof,  Is.  Id.  por 
pound.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

C°ll°ps,  Beef,  with  Onions.— Preparo 
the  meat  as  in  the  last  recipe.  Drodge  the 


collops  with  flour,  and  put  them  in  the  frying- 
pan  with  six  or  eight  large  onions  cut  into 
rounds,  and  four  ounces  of  butter,  lard,  or  drip- 
ping. Pepper  them,  and  when  they  are  browned, 
cover  the  pan  closely.  Before  serving,  take  out 
the  meat,  put  it  on  a hot  dish,  add  half  a 
cupful  of  boiling  water,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
ketchup  to  the  onions.  Boil  up,  and  pour  the 
sauce  round  the  meat.  Time,  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes,  or  until  the  onions  are  tender.  Pro- 
bable cost,  beef,  Is.  Id.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
four  persons. 

Collops,  Minced,  Scotch.— Mince  beef 
very  small,  salt  and  pepper  it,  and  put  it,  while 
raw,  into  small  jars,  and  pour  over  it  some 
clarified  butter.  When  wanted  for  use,  put  the 
clarified  butter  into  a frying-pan,  slice  some 
onions  into  the  pan,  and  fry  them ; add  a little 
water,  and  put  in  the  minced  beef.  Simmer  it 
gently,  and  in  a few  minutes  it  will  be  fit  to 
serve.  Probable  cost  of  beef,  Is.  per  pound. 
Sufficient,  two  pounds  make  a good  dish. 

Collops,  Savoury,  Minced. — Put  two 

ounces  of  fresh  butter  into  a stewpan,  and  mix 
a table-spoonful  of  flour  smoothly  with  it ; keep 
stirring  the  paste  till  it  is  lightly  browned,  then 
add  a little  pepper  and  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  savoury 
herbs,  also  half  a pint  of  boiling  stock  or  water. 
When  smooth  and  thick  stir  in  one  pound  of 
steak  finely  minced.  Move  it  about  with  a fork, 
to  prevent  its  getting  into  lumps,  and  when  it 
is  quite  hot  put  the  cover  on  the  pan,  draw  it 
back,  and  let  the  collops  simmer  very  gently 
for  ten  minutes;  before  serving,  add  the  juice 
of  a small  lemon,  or  a table-spoonful  of  mush- 
room ketchup.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Id.  per  pound. 
Sufficient,  two  pounds  for  four  persons. 

Collops,  Savoury  (to  imitate  Game). — 
Prepare  collops  as  in  the  recipe  for  Collops, 
Beef.  After  they  are  browned,  put  them  into 
a saucepan,  cover  them  with  good  gravy,  season 
rather  lightly  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  add  a 
little  pounded  mace.  Thicken  the  gravy  by 
putting  with  it  a lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
and  simmer  the  collops  gently  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Before  serving,  take  out  the  meat, 
put  it  on  a hot  dish,  and  pour  a table-spoonful 
of  mushroom  ketchup  and  a wine-glass  of  port 
to  the  gravy.  Let  it  boil,  then  pour  it  over 
the  meat.  Send  red  currant  jelly  to  table  with 
the  meat.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Id.  per  pound. 
Sufficient,  two  pounds  for  four  persons. 

Collops,  Scotch.  — Cold  meat  as  well 
fresh  meat  may  be  used  for  collops.  Cut  some 
pieces  from  the  fillet  of  veal  about  two  inches 
wide  and  half  an  inch  thick,  and  sprinkle  over 
them  some  salt,  white  pepper,  and  pounded  mace. 
Fry  them  in  some  hot  butter  or  lard  till  they 
are  lightly  browned,  then  lay  them  in  a stow- 
pan, dredge  some  flour  thickly  over  them,  and 
add  as  much  good  stock  as  will  cover  the  veal. 
Put  it  on  tho  fire,  bring  it  to  a boil,  skim  care- 
fully, and  simmor  it  gently  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Take  out  the  veal,  lay  it  on  a hot  dish, 
add  to  tho  gravy  the  juice  of  a lemon,  a table- 
spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  a glass  of  claret, 
and  two  or  three  grains  of  cayenne;  boil  the 
sauco  once  more,  pour  it  over  the  meat,  and 
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serve.  Probable  cost,  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  cold 
moat.  Sufficient,  two  pounds  for  five  persons. 

Collops,  Scotch,  White.— Prepare  tho 
veal  as  in  tho  last  recipe.  Pry  it  in  bacon-fat 
if  it  can  be  had,  if  not,  in  butter,  lard,  or  good 
dripping.  When  lightly  browned,  put  it  into 
a stowpan,  cover  it  with  good  veal  stock,  thicken 
this  with  a lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and 
add  a cupful  of  cream  and  a glass  of  sherry. 
Simmer  gently  for  twenty  minutes  in  the  gravy. 
Place  tho  meat  on  a hot  dish,  and  pour  tho  gravy 
over  it.  Time,  five  minutes  to  fry  the  collops. 
Sufficient,  two  pounds  for  five  persons.  Pro- 
bable cost,  10d.,  exclusive  of  the  cold  meat. 

Colouring. — Brown. — It  is  a very  usual 
practice  with  common  cooks  to  make  the  brown 
colouring  as  it  is  wanted  by  burning  a little 
sugar  in  an  iron  spoon,  and  stirring  it  into  tho 
soup  or  sauce.  By  this  means  the  flavour  is 
almost  sure  to  be  spoilt.  Much  the  better  plan 
is  to  make  a little  browning,  and  keep  it  stored 
for  use.  It  will  keep  for  years.  Proceed  as 
follows: — Crush  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar  to  powder,  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  water,  and  stir  it  unceasingly 
over  a gentle  fire,  with  a wooden  spoon,  until 
it  begins  to  acquire  a little  colour.  Draw  it 
back  and  bake  it  very  slowly,  still  stirring  it, 
until  it  is  almost  black,  without  being  in  the 
least  burnt.  It  will  take  about  half  an  hour. 
Pour  a quart  of  water  over  it,  let  it  boil  for  a 
few  minutes  until  the  sugar  is  quite  dissolved, 
pour  it  out,  and  when  cold  strain  it  into  a 
bottle,  and  store  it  for  use.  A table-spoonful  of 
this  browning  will  colour  half  a pint  of  liquid, 
and  there  wifi  be  no  danger  of  an  unpleasant 
taste  being  given  to  the  sauce,  &c.  The  addi- 
tion of  a little  claret  or  mushroom  ketchup  will 
often  impart  as  much  colouring  to  sauces  as  is 
required.  When  it  is  wished  to  thicken  tho 
sauce  as  well  as  colour  it  brown  thickening 
should  be  used.  Green.— Pound  some  young 

spinach  or  beet-leaves.  Press  out  the  juice  and 
put  it  in  a cup.  Place  this  cup  in  a saucepan 
of  boiling  water  and  let  it  simmer  gently,  to 
take  off  the  raw  taste  of  the  juice.  Beforo 
using  it,  mix  it  with  a little  finely-sifted  sugar. 
Red. — Two  or  three  drops  of  cochineal  will 
impart  a beautiful  red  or  pink  colouring.  It 
can  be  made  at  home,  and  will  not  cost  nearly 
so  much  as  if  bought  at  the  shops.  White. — 
Use  pounded  almonds,  arrowroot,  or  cream. 
Yellow. — For  a clear  yellow,  dissolve  orange  or 
lemon  jelly.  For  an  opaque,  pound  the  yolks 
of  eggs,  and  mix  it  with  tho  liquid  ; or,  add  a 
little  saffron  ; or,  soak  the  flowers  of  the  crocus, 
which  will  not  taste. 

Compotes,  Syrup  for.— The  quantity 
of  sugar  used  for  the  syrup  in  compotes  must 
depend  upon  tho  acidity  of  the  fruit.  For 
rhubarb,  green  gooseberries,  early  apples,  &e., 
wo  should  recommend  ten  ouncos  of  loaf  sugar 
to  be  boiled  gently  with  half  a pint  of  water 
for  ten  minutes.  One  pound  of  fruit  must 
then  ho  put  in  and  boiled  gently  until  it  is 
sufficiently  cooked.  Lift  tho  fruit  into  a deep 
glass  dish,  pour  the  syrup  round  it,  and  sorve. 
For  apricots,  plums,  strawborrios,  and  cherries, 
six  ounces  of  sugar  will  be  sufficient.  Exact 


directions  can  scarcely  be  given,  as  the  degree 
of  ripeness  which  the  fruit  has  attained,  and 
tho  state  of  the  weather  when  it  was  gathered, 
must  be  considered  in  deciding  what  quantity 
of  sugar  should  be  used;  but  we  can  assure 
those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  serve 
fruit  in  this  way  that  it  is  most  delicious  and 
wholesome.  The  flavour  of  the  fruit  is  pre- 
served, and  a compote  is  always  an  elegant 
and  agreeable  addition  to  the  table.  Generally 
speaking,  the  larger  the  amount  of  sugar  used 
the  clearer  will  be  the  syrup,  and  tho  longer 
it  will  keep.  It  should  be  broken  into  lumps, 
not  crushed  to  powder. 

Conger  Eel. — The  conger  is  comparatively 
little  used  in  cookery,  though  its  flesh  is  whole- 
some and  nourishing,  and  by  no  means  un- 
palatable. When  caught,  it  is  generally  wasted, 
an  unreasonable  prejudice  existing  against  it. 
It  may  bo  cooked  in  several  ways,  and  the 
recipes  which  wore  given  for  cod  may  be  used 
for  it.  The  head  and  tail  arc  the  best  for  soup, 
and  the  middle  may  be  boiled,  stewed,  cut  into 
slices  and  baked,  fried,  or  made  into  pies. 

Conger  Eel,  Baked.— Take  a piece  of 
conger  eel  weighing  about  two  pounds,  wash 
it  thoroughly,  and  stuff  it  with  a good  force- 
meat made  with  four  parts  bread-crumbs,  and 
one  chopped  parsley,  a pinch  of  thyme,  a little 
pepper,  salt,  and  pounded  mace,  a little  butter, 
and  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Bind  the  fish  securely 
with  string  or  tape,  and  put  it  into  a deep  dish 
half  filled  with  water.  Dredge  flour  plentifully 
over  it,  place  little  lumps  of  butter  on  the  top, 
and  bake  it  in  a good  oven.  Baste  it  often. 
When  sufficiently  cooked,  take  it  out,  thicken 
the  gravy,  and  make  it  into  any  sauce  you  may 
like.  Stewed  tomatoes  are  very  good  served 
with  it.  Time,  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  3d. 
per  pound.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Conger  Eel,  Boiled.— Take  a piece 
about  twelve  inches  long  from  the  thick  part 
of  a fine  conger,  tie  it  round  with  string,  and 
put  it  into  a stewpan  with  sufficient  boiling 
water  to  cover  it,  and  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  salt, 
one  of  pepper,  a jreakfast-cupful  of  vinegar, 
a bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  and  about  two  ounces 
of  butter  or  dripping.  Let  it  boil,  then  draw 
it  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  for  half  an  hour.  Drain,  and  serve  on 
a hot  napkin.  Send  melted  butter  to  table 
with  it.  Time,  forty  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
3d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Conger  Eel,  Fried.— Cleanse  the  fish 
thoroughly.  Cut  it  into  thick  slices,  and  brush 
each  slico  over  with  beaten  egg,  then  strew  over 
them  finoly-grated  bread-crumbs.  Fry  them 
in  plenty  of  hot  lard  or  dripping  till  they  are 
brightly  browned  on  both  sides,  and  the  flesh 
leaves  tho  bone  easily.  When  sufficiently 
cooked,  lay  them  on  blotting-paper  to  take  off 
tho  fat ; put  them  on  a hot  dish,  squeeze  the 
juico  of  a lemon  over  them,  and  serve  with 
shrimp,  oyster,  tomato,  or  anchovy  sauce. 
Timo  to  fry,  about  twenty  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  3d.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  two  pounds  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Conger  Eel  PiG. — Remove  the  skin  and 
bone  from  two  pounds  of  the  middle  of  a conger. 
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Cut  it  into  pieces  one  inch  and  a half  square, 
strew  salt,  pepper,  and  pounded  mace  rather 
plentifully  over  each  piece,  and  put  a layer  at 
the  bottom  of  a deep  pie-dish.  Fill  the  dish  with 
alternate  layers  of  oysters  and  pieces  of  fish. 
The  tinned  oysters  will  answer  excellently  for 
this  purpose.  Pour  over  it  some  strong  gravy 
made  of  the  bones  of  the  fish  and  the  liquor  of  the 
oysters  boiled  in  good  stock,  cover  with  a good 
crust,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Time  to 
bake,  one  hour  and  a quarter.  Probable  cost  > 
conger,  3d.  to  Gd.  per  pound ; oysters,  7d.  per  tin. 
Sufficient,  a pie  made  with  two  pounds  of  conger 
and  a tin  of  oysters,  for  six  persons. 

Conger  Eel  Pie  (another  way). — This 
fish  is  often  plentiful  and  cheap,  particularly  in 
the  western  counties.  In  Cornwall,  conger  eel 
pie  is  one  of  the  most  approved  of  fish  pies. 
Take  a small  conger  eel,  cut  it  into  pieces  of 
two  inches  in  length.  Roll  them  in  flour,  and 
place  them  in  a pie-dish,  seasoning  each  layer 
with  salt,  pepper,  allspice,  chopped  parsley,  and 
thyme.  Pour  in  half  a pint  of  water  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  bake  with  a 
common  crust  in  a moderate  oven.  It  is  good 
hot  or  cold.  Time,  one  hour  and  a half. 

Conger  Eel,  Roasted. — Take  a piece 
from  the  middle  of  a large  conger  eel,  about 
twelve  inches  in  length,  clean  it  without  open- 
ing. Make  a forcemeat  of  bread-crumbs,  shred 
suet,  parsley,  lemon-thyme,  pepper,  and  salt ; 
bind  with  an  egg  and  stuff  the  eel  full,  seeming 
both  ends  with  a buttered  paper.  Dredge  it  with 
flour,  and  baste  frequently ; throw  a tumbler  of 
cider  into  the  dripping-pan,  or,  if  the  cider  is  not 
to  be  had,  a small  quantity  of  vinegar.  When 
half  done,  change  the  end  by  which  it  hangs, 
and  continue  to  baste  till  quite  done.  It  may 
be  baked  in  an  oven,  but  is  more  liable  in  that 
case  to  be  dry  and  over-done.  Time,  about  one 
hour.  Probable  cost,  3d.  to  Gd.  per  pound. 

Conger  Eel  Soup. — Put  a bunch  of 
savoury  herbs  into  a saucepan,  with  a large 
carrot  sliced,  two  large  onions  sliced,  and  two 
bay-leaves.  Fry  them  to  a light  brown,  then 
add  four  quarts  of  water.  Let  it  boil,  skim  it 
well,  season  it  with  one  ounce  of  salt,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  pepper,  and  put  into  it  five  pounds 
of  the  head  and  tail  part  of  a conger  eel. 
•Simmer  gently  and  continuously  for  two  hours, 
strain  the  soup,  and  put  with  it  a pint  of  green 
peas.  A few  minutes  before  it  is  served,  put 
m a pint  of  new  milk,  Time,  three  hours. 
Probable  cost  conger,  3d.  to  Gd.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  five  pints  of  soup. 

Conservative  Pudding.  — Take  two 
ounces  each  of  ratafias  and  macaroons,  and 
four  ounces  of  sliced  sponge-cake,  put  them 
mto  a basin,  and  pour  over  them  half  a pint  of 
boiling  cream.  Let  them  soak  for  half  an  hour, 
then  beat  them  well  with  a fork,  adding 
gradually  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  well  beaten,  a 
wine-glassful  of  brandy,  and  a table-spoonful 
of  sifted  sugar.  Butter  a plain  mould,  orna- 
raont  it  with  dried  cherries,  or  any  tastoful 
ocvice,  pour  in  the  mixture,  cover  it  with  but- 
tered writing  paper,  Bo  it  in  a cloth,  and 
«team  it  until  it  is  firm  in  the  centre.  Turn  it 
out  upon  a hot  dish,  and  pour  round,  not  on  it, 


a sauce  made  by  boiling  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  sugar  and  a bay-leaf  in  a cupful  of  water  for 
ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  2s.,  exclusive  of 
the  brandy.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Cool  Cup,  A. — Rub  five  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar  upon  the  rind  of  a largo,  fresh  lemon. 
Pour  over  it  a bottle  of  cider,  the  juice  of 
the  lemon,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  and  a 
tumblerful  of  sherry.  Stir  it  until  the  sugar 
is  dissolved,  and  put  on  it  a sprig  of  borage, 
thyme,  or  mint.  It  will  be  better  if  placed  on 
ice  for  a little  while.  Time,  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  3d.,  exclusive  of  the 
cider  and  sherry.  Sufficient  for  a one-quart  cup. 

Cool  Cup  (another  way). — Put  a slice  of 
hot  toast,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  into  a 
large  tankard.  Pour  over  these  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  brandy,  six  of  sherry,  and  a pint  of 
good  ale.  Lay  a sprig  of  balm  or  borage  on  the 
top,  and  let  the  liquid  stand  for  a little  while. 
Time  to  stand,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  2d., 
exclusive  of  the  liquids.  Sufficient  for  a quart 
cup. 

Cool  Cup  (another  way). — Pare  and  core 
three  large  apples,  slice  them,  and  also  three 
large  lemons,  and  lay  them  in  a deep  basin  in 
alternate  layers,  with  sugar  strewn  over  each 
layer.  Pour  over  them  a bottle  of  claret,  cover 
the  basin,  and  let  it  stand  for  four  hours.  Strain 
the  liquid  and  serve  it  with  a lump  of  ice  in  the 
cup.  Probable  cost,  8d.,  exclusive  of  the  claret. 
Sufficient  for  a pint  cup. 

Cool  Cup  (another  way). — Pour  a pint  of 
claret  and  a tumblerful  of  water  into  a large 
cup.  Mix  with  them  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
finely-sifted  sugar,  two  drachms  of  powdered 
cinnamon,  a quarter  of  a small  nutmeg  grated, 
and  the  thin  rind  of  half  a small  lemon.  Put  a 
sprig  of  borage,  or  a little  cucumber-rind  with 
it  for  two  or  three  minutes  before  using. 
Sufficient  for  a quart  cup.  Probable  cost,  3d., 
exclusive  of  the  claret. 

Cool  Cup  (another  way.) — Take  three- 
parts  of  good  lemonade  and  one  of  sherry  or 
Madeira,  add  three  or  four  lumps  of  ice,  and 
serve. 

Coratch. — Put  into  a pint  of  vinegar  two 
shallots,  and  a clove  of  garlic  sliced,  two 
ounces  of  chillies,  cut,  a wine-glassful  of  soy, 
j and  the  same  of  walnut  ketchup  ; infuse  three 
weeks  in  a bottle  closely  corked,  and  filter  for 
use.  The  liquid  will  be  improved  by  keeping, 
lime,  three  weeks  to  infuse.  Sufficient,  a tea- 
spoonful or  more  will  flavour  half  a pint  of 
sauce.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pint. 

Corncrakes,  To  Roast— Truss  these 
ranis  in  the  same  way  as  grouse.  Dredge  a 
little  flour  over,  and  fasten  a slice  of  fat  bacon 
on  the  breasts.  Put  them  down  to  a clear  fire, 
baste  them  well,  and  roast  them  twenty-five  or 
thirty  minutes.  Five  minutes  before  they  aro 
taken  down,  remove  tho  bacon,  so  that  the 
breast  may  brown.  Send  them  table  with  a 
little  brown  gravy  in  tho  dish,  and  bread  sauce 
in  a tureen.  Probable  cost,  uncertain.  Four 
lor  a dish. 
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Corn-flour  (for  Children). — To  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  corn-flour,  mixod  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  cold  water,  add  half  a pint  of  boil- 
ing milk ; boil  for  eight  minutes,  and  sweeten 
slightly.  It  should  be,  when  warm,  about 
tho  thickness  of  cream.  For  children  of  a year 
old  and  upwards,  it  may  be  prepared  wholly 
with  milk,  and  thicker.  For  children’s  diet  it 
is  important  that  good  sweet  milk  should  be 
used. 

Corn-flour  Blancmange.— Mix  very 
smoothly  four  ounces  of  corn-flour  with  a 
little  cold  milk,  pour  over  it  a quart  of  boiling 
milk,  return  it  to  the  saucepan,  and  stir  it 
constantly.  Let  it  remain  on  the  fire  four 
minutes  after  it  comes  to  a boil.  Sweeten  and 
flavour  it.  Pour  it  into  a mould,  and  when 
cold  turn  it  out.  Serve  with  it  a compote  of 
any  kind  of  fruit.  Time,  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  fruit. 

Corn-flour  Cream.— To  two  ounces  of 
corn-flour  add  one  pint  of  milk,  two  ounces  of 
pounded  sugar,  and  a few  drops  of  vanilla.  Stir 
the  whole  over  the  fire  for  ten  minutes,  and 
pour  it  into  custard-cups;  strew  ratafias  over 
.the  surface,  and  serve  hot. 

Corn-flour  Custard  Pudding.— Mix 

three  ounces  of  corn-flour  with  one  quart  of 
sweet  milk,  one  or  two  eggs  well  beaten,  a little 
butter,  and  four  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar. 
Flavour  to  taste,  and  boil  for  eight  minutes. 
Pour  it  into  a pie-dish,  and  brown  it  before  the 
fire.  This  is  an  excellent  dish. 

Corn-flour  Fruit  Pie.— Bake  or  stew 
any  kind  of  fruit  with  sugar.  Put  it  into  a 
pie-dish,  and  pour  over  it  corn-flour  boiled  with 
milk,  in  the  proportion  of  four  ounces  of  flour 
to  one  quart  of  milk.  Brown  before  the  fire. 
This  makes  a covering  lighter  and  more  whole- 
some than  the  ordinary  pie-crust. 

Corn-flour  Fruit  Pudding. — Prepare 
a batter  as  for  corn-flour  blancmange,  boil  it 
until  smooth,  and  let  it  go  cold.  Fill  a dish 
with  about  two  pounds  of  any  kind  of  good 
ripe  fruit ; stew  these  till  soft  with  sugar,  and 
when  cold  place  the  corn-flour  in  the  middle 
of  a dish,  and  pour  the  fruit  over  and  round 
it.  Peeled  and  cored  apples  or  pears  may  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Corn-flour  jelly. — Mix  in  a tumbler  a 
toa-spoonful  of  corn-flour  with  a little  cold 
water.  Pour  upon  it  sufficient  boiling  water 
to  form  a cloar  jolly,  stirring  it  well  during 
the  time  it  is  being  poured  on;  then  add  a 
glass  of  sherry. 

Corn-flour  Omelet.— Beat  up  two  eggs, 
and  mix  them  with  ono  table-spoonful  of  corn- 
flour, and  a tea-cupful  of  milk.  Add  a little 
sugar,  and  salt  and  popper,  if  desired.  1 ut 
the  whole  into  an  omelot-pan,  previously  well 
hoated  and  covered  with  melted  butter,  and 
move  tho  pan  constantly  over  tho  fire..  Turn 
the  omelet  soveral  times,  and  double  it  over. 
Cook  it  until  it  is  lightly  browned. 

Corn-flour  Pudding.— Boil  a pint  of 
milk  with  a little  lemon-rind ; pour  it  upon 
three  dessert-spoonfuls  of  corn-flour  mixed 
smootlily  with  a little  cold  milk  or  water,  add 


a well-beaten  egg,  and  sweeten  according  to 
taste.  Pom-  the  mixture  into  a well-buttered 
pie-dish,  and  bake  it  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  5d.  Sufficient  for 
three  persons. 

Corn-flour  Pudding,  Baked.— Add 

three  and  a half  ounces  of  corn-flour  to  one 
quart  of  milk;  boil -for  eight  minutes,  stirring 
it  briskly  all  the  time.  Allow  it  to  cool,  and 
then  mix  thoroughly  with  it  two  eggs  well 
• beaten,  and  three  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar. 
Flavour  to  taste,  and  bake  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven,  or  brown  it  before  the  fire. 


Corn-flour  Souffle  Pudding.— Put  six 

ounces  of  corn-flour  into  a saucepan,  with  eight 
ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  and  mix  both  together 
with  a quart  of  milk.  Add  four  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  a few  drops  of 
essence  of  vanilla.  Stir  briskly  until  it  boils, 
and  then  work  in  vigorously  the  beaten  yolks 
of  six  eggs.  Whisk  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to 
a firm  froth,  and  incorporate  them  lightly  with 
the  batter,  which  must  then  be  poured  into  a 
slightly-buttered  pie-dish,  and  baked  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  about  half  an  hour.  Sprinkle 
the  top  with  powdered  sugar,  and  send  to  table 
quite  hot. 

Corn-flour  Sponge  Cake.  — Beat  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  to  cream.  Add 
half  a pound  of  white  sugar,  half  a pound  of 
corn-flour,  a dessert-spoonful  of  baking  powder, 
and  four  eggs.  Bake  in  a quick  oven. 


Corn-meal  Cake.— Mix  together  a pint 
of  Indian  meal,  a tea-cupful  of  sour  cream, 
the  same  quantity  of  fresh  milk,  half  a cupful 
of  treacle,  ono  egg,  a tea-spoonful  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  as 
much  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  or  other  spice  as  may 
be  required  to  flavour  the  cake.  Butter  a.  tin, 
pour  the  mixture  into  it,  and  bake  it  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  from  ono  hour  to  one  hour 
and  a half.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for 
a good-sized  cake. 

Corn-meal  Pudding.— This  dish  is,  like 
pease  pudding,  intended  to  be  eaten  with  hot 
meat  and  gravy.  It  is  made  by  stirring  Indian 
meal  into  boiling  water  until  it  is  as  thick  and 
smooth  as  batter.  It  must  be  beaten  well  over 
a slow  fire  for  a few  minutes,  and  when  it 
bubbles  up  it  is  done  enough.  Time,  twenty 
minutes. 


Corn  Puddings,  American.— Put  into 

a saucepan  one  piut  of  milk,  tho  thin  nnd  ot 
half  a lemon,  and  a table-spoonful  of  sugar; 
let  it  boil,  and  stir  into  it  by  degrees  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  Indian  flour.  Keep  on 
stirring  it  for  ten  minutes  or  more,  then  turn 
it  out  and  let  it  cool.  When  quite  cold,  add 
throe  well-beaten  oggs,  put  the  batter  into 
buttered  cups,  allow  room  for  rising,  and  bake 
in  a good  oven.  Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons.  1 robabie 
cost,  8d. 

Corporation  Cakes.— Mix  two  table- 

spoonfuls  of  finely-sifted  sugar,  a quarter  ot  a 
nutmeg  grated,  and  a pinch  of  Balt,  with  m 
pound  of  flour.  Add  ono  ounce  of  candied 
lemon  cut-  into  thin  strips,  and  two  ounces 
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dried  currants.  When  the  ingredients  are  well 
mixed,  work  them  into  a stiff  paste  with  six 
ounces  of  clarified  fat,  two  eggs,  and  a table- 
spoonful  of  brandy.  Drop  the  mixture  in 
small  rocky  lumps  upon  a well-buttered  tin, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Time  to  hake, 
half  an  horn-.  Probable  cost,  Id.  each.  Suffi- 
cient for  one  dozen  cakes. 


Corstorphine  Cream. — This  is  an  old- 
fashioned  cooling  drink.  It  is  made  by  mixing 
equal  quantities  of  milk  obtained  on  two  suc- 
ceeding days,  letting  it  stand  twelve  hours, 
then  adding  a little  new  milk,  and  beating  all 
well  together  with  sugar. 


Cottage  Bread  Pudding. —Take  any 
crusts  of  bread  that  may  have  been  left,  and  be 
sure  that  they  are  perfectly  clean.  Put  them 
into  a saucepan  with  a pint  and  a half  of  milk 
to  one  pound  of  bread.  Simmer  very  gently, 
and  when  the  bread  is  quite  soft,  take  it  from 
the  fire  and  beat  it  well  with  a fork.  Add  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  half  a nutmeg  grated, 
a couple  of  ounces  of  finely-shred  suet,  or  a 
piece  of  sweet  dripping  the  size  of  a large  egg, 
three  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a handful  of  picked 
currants.  Put  the  mixture  into  a well-buttered 
pie-dish,  and  bake  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Sufficient  for  six  persons.  Probable  cost,  6d. 

Cottage  Plum  Pudding.— Shred  very 
finely  three  ounces  of  best  beef  suet ; add  three 
ounces  of  flour,  one  tea-spoonful  of  baking- 
powder,  three  ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  two 
ounces  of  raisins,  two  ounces  of  currants,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  half  a nutmeg  grated, 
a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  lemon-rind,  and  two 
well-beaten  eggs.  Tie  the  mixture  in  a floured 
cloth,  and  boil  it  for  from  two  hours  and  a 
half  to  three  hours.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Suffi- 
cient for  a small  family. 


Cottage  Plum  Pudding  (another  way). 
—Mix  thoroughly  one  pint  of  flour,  half  a pint 
of  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter, 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  soda,  two  ounces  of  currants,  and 
two  ounces  of  stoned  raisins.  Work  the  ingre- 
dients into  a light  paste  with  two  well-beaten 
eggs  and  half  a pint  of  milk.  Pour  the  pudding 
into  a well-buttered  mould,  and  bake  it  in  a 
brisk  oven.  This  pudding  may  be  eaten  cold 
as  plain  cake.  Time  to  bake,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  9d.  Suffi- 
cient for  four  or  fivo  persons. 


Cottage  Potato  Pudding.— Peel  and 
boil  two  pounds  of  potatoes.  Mash  them,  and 
beat  them  to  a smooth  paste,  with  a breakfast- 
cupful  of  milk,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar, 
and  two  well-beaten  eggs.  Add  a handful  of 
stoned  and  picked  raisins,  put  the  mixture  into 
a well-greased  pie-dish,  and  bake  it  for  nearly  an 
aour.  If  the  milk  is  loft  out,  and  a quarter  of 
“ pound  of  butter  substituted,  it  will  make  a 
nice  cake.  Sufficient  for  six  persons.  Probable 
cost : pudding,  5d. ; cako,  9d. 


of^SgeT>Pudding*~  <To  ,IS0  llP  crusts 
iread;. — Pour  a kettleful  of  boiling  water 

soak  n,™  ?ioccs  of  stal°  bread>  let  them 
ali  till  quite  soft,  drain  off  tho  water, 


and  beat  them  well  with  a fork.  Take  out 
any  hard  lumps  that  will  not  soften,  and 
add  a largo  lump  of  butter  or  dripping,  or  some 
finely-shred  suet,  some  moist  sugar,  a handful 
of  currants,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Put 
tho  mixture  into  a well-buttered  pie-dish,  and 
bake  in  a good  oven.  A little  jam  may  be 
eaten  with  this  pudding,  which  is  generally  a 
favourite  with  children.  Time  to  bake,  one 
hour  and  a half  or  two  hours.  Probable  cost, 
2d.  or  3d.,  exclusive  of  the  stale  bread. 


Cottage  Soup. — Put  three  pounds  of 
bones,  broken  into  small  pieces,  into  a stewpan, 
with  a heaped  table-spoonful  of  salt,  a bunch  of 
savoury  herbs,  a pennyworth  of  bruised  celery- 
seed  tied  in  a muslin  bag,  or  two  or  three  of 
the  outer  sticks  of  a head  of  celery,  and  four 
quarts  of  cold  water.  When  the  liquid  boils, 
skim  it,  draw  it  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  let 
it  simmer  very  gently  but  continuously  for 
three  or  four  hours.  Strain  it,  and  put  the 
fat  into  a frying-pan,  with  two  onions  sliced, 
and  a carrot  and  turnip  cut  into  dice.  Fry 
these  till  lightly  browned,  put  them  with  the 
soup,  and  boil  it  up  again  with  a tea-spoonful 
of  moist  sugar,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
pepper.  Thicken  it  with  four  ounces  of  either 
oatmeal  or  prepared  barley,  taking  care  to  mix 
them  smoothly  with  a little  cold  water  before 
putting  them  with  the  rest  of  the  soup. 
Wash  half  a pound  of  rice,  put  it  with  the 
soup,  boil  it  until  tender,  and  serve.  A 
little  powdered  mint  should  be  sent  to  table 
with  the  soup,  to  be  used  or  not,  according  to 
taste.  Probable  cost,  3d.  per  quart.  Sufficient 
for  three  quarts. 

Cottage  Soup  (another  way). — Put  a 
large  lump  of  chipping  the  size  of  a turkey’s 
egg  into  a stewpan,  with  half  a pound  of  fresh 
beef  cut  into  small  pieces,  two  large  turnips, 
two  large  carrots,  and  two  leeks,  all  finely 
sliced.  Place  them  over  a clear  fire,  and  move 
them  about  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  until  half 
cooked.  Add,  a little  at  a time,  two  cupfuls  of 
cold  water  and  half  a pound  of  rice.  Boil  for 
five  or  six  minutes,  then  add  four  quarts  of  hot 
water,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  salt,  and  a dessert- 
spoonful of  pepper.  Boil  once  more,  skim  the 
soup  well,  then  draw  it  to  the  side  of  the  fire, 
and  simmer  it  gently  but  continuously  for  three 
hours.  Serve  a little  powdered  mint  with  it,  to 
be  used  or  not,  according  to  taste.  Sufficient 
for  three  quarts.  Probable  cost,  4d.  per  quart. 


Cottage  Soup,  Baked.  — Take  one  pint 
oi  dried  peas,  wash  them  well,  and  leave  them 
mSflt  in  a quart  of  water.  Cut  half  a pound 
of  fresh  meat  into  slices,  and  lay  them  at  the 
bottom  of  a deep  stone  jar.  Put  over  them  a 
slice  of  bacon,  two  large  onions,  two  large 
carrots  sliced,  two  or  three  sticks  of  celery,  two 
tablo-spoonfuls  of  salt,  one  dossert-spoonful  of 
pepper,  the  soaked  poas,  and  last,  four  quarts  of 
cold  spring  water.  Cover  the  jar  closely,  and 
put  it  in  a hot  oven  for  four  hours,  and  serve 
with  toasted  sippets.  Sufficient  for  throe  quarts 
of  soup.  Probable  cost,  3d.  per  quart. 


Counsonor’s  Pudding.— Butter  the  in- 
1 u a mould  thickly;  stick  the  insido  all  over 
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as  regularly  as  possible  with  dried  cherries  or 
raisins  halved  and  stoned ; at  the  bottom,  place 
in  order  a f o w macaroons  and  ratafias.  Then  line 
the  sides  with  slices  of  sponge-cake,  and  fill  the 
remaining  space  three-quarters  full  with  sponge- 
cake, sponge  biscuits,  and  bits  of  rich  plum  cake. 

If  the  latter  are  not  at  hand,  a few  washed 
currants  may  be  sprinkled  amongst  the  cakes. 
Mix  together,  half  milk  half  eggs,  as  much  as 
will  soak  the  cake  and  fill  the  mould ; flavour 
with  orange-flower  water  and  sugar,  or  a glass 
of  liquor,  as  noyeau,  &c.  When  the  soaking  is 
complete  and  the  mould  quite  full,  cover  the 
top  with  buttered  paper,  tie  it  down  closely 
with  a cloth,  and  boil  it  for  an  hour.  When 
turned  out  of  the  mould  upon  a dish,  pour 
round  the  pudding  a sauce  made  of  rich  melted 
butter,  sweetened  with  sugar,  coloured  pink 
with  fruit  syrup,  and  flavoured  with  a glass  of 
the  same  liquor  that  was  used  for  the  pudding. 
Sufficient  for  half  a dozen  persons.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  6d.  for  a moderate-sized  mould. 

Court  Bouillon  (with  wine) . — Take  one 
part  of  vinegar,  one  of  red  wine,  and  four  of 
water ; put  them  into  a saucepan,  and  for  every 
three  quarts  of  liquid  allow  half  an  ounce  of 
pepper,  one  ounce  of  salt,  a bunch  of  savoury 
herbs,  two  bay-leaves,  one  sliced  onion,  and  one 
sliced  carrot.  Simmer  for  an  hour,  strain  the 
liquid,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Court 
bouillon  is  used  to  boil  fresh-water  fish,  to  take 
ofi  its  insipidity.  The  quantity  must  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  fish,  which  ought  to  be 
well  covered.  "When  it  is  once  made,  however, 
it  will  keep  for  a long  tune  if  it  is  boiled  up 
every  three  days,  and  diluted  every  time  with 
one  breakfast-cupful  of  water.  If  this  is  not 
done,  it  will  become  too  strong  and  concen- 
trated. Oil  and  vinegar  is  the  only  sauce  that 
is  eaten  with  fish  boiled  in  court  bouillon,  and 
served  cold.  The  wine  may  be  omitted.  Pro- 
bable cost,  exclusive  of  the  wine,  6d.  Suffi- 
cient for  two  quarts  and  a half. 

Cow-heel  (au  naturel). — This  dish,  which 
is  delicious  as  well  as  nourishing  when  properly 
cooked,  may  be  served  in  several  different  ways. 
It  should  first  of  all  be  thoroughly  scalded  and 
cleansed,  and  the  fat  between  the  claws  removed. 
This  is  often  already  done  when  the  heel  is 
bought  at  a tripe  shop.  (Ask  for  one  which 
has  been  scalded,  not  boiled,  or  nearly  all  the 
nourishment  will  be  gone  from  it.)  Cut  a cow- 
heel  into  four  parts,  and  put  them  into  a sauce- 
pan, cover  them  with  cold  water,  and  simmer 
them  gently  for  four  hours ; tako  them  up,  remove 
the  bones,  thicken  the  gravy  with  a piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  put  with  it  a table- 
spoonful of  scalded  and  chopped  parsley,  and 
the  mice  of  half  a lemon.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  boil  altogether  again  for  a few 
minutes,  and  servo  hot.  If  there  is  more  liquid 
than  will  be  required  for  sauco,  it  should  be 
preserved,  and  will  bo  found  excellent  for 
sauces  and  soups.  Probable  cost  of  cow-heel 
4d.  to  8d.  each.  Sufficient,  ono  heel  for  a small 
family. 


Cow-heel  for  Invalids —Take  a fresh 
cow-heel,  cleanse  and  scald  it,  and  remove  tho 
fat  from  betwoen  the  claws.  Do  not  have,  one 


already  boiled  at  the  tripe  shop,  as  was 
6aid  in  tho  last  recipe,  or  it  will  not  be  so 
nourishing.  Put  it  into  a saucepan  with 
one  pint  and  a half  of  cold  water,  and  add  a 
salt-spoonful  of  salt,  a salt-spoonful  of  fresh 
mustard,  a salt-spoonful  of  sifted  sugar,  and  a 
pinch  of  pepper.  Bring  it  slowly  to  a boil,  skim 
it  well,  and  simmer  it  gently  for  four  hours. 
Just  before  serving,  thicken  the  gravy  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  arrow'root  mixed  smoothly  with 
a little  cold  water;  add  a wine-glassful  of 
sherry,  and  serve  immediately.  Probable  cost, 
4d  to  8d.  each.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three 


persons. 

Cow-heel,  Fried.— Prepare  a cow-heel 
as  before ; simmer  it  gently  for  three  hours, 
drain  it,  remove  the  bones,  and  cut  it  into  con- 
venient-sized pieces,  about  one  inch  and  a half 
long.  Mix  some  bread-crumbs  with  a little 
chopped  parsley,  salt,  cayenne,  and  finely-shred 
lemon-rind.  Dip  the  pieces  in  beaten  egg,  then 
in  the  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  thorn  in  hot  butter 
or  dripping  till  brightly  browned.  Put  them  on 
a hot  dish,  and  pour  over  them  some  good 
melted  butter  flavoured  with  lemon-juice. 
Probable  cost  of  cow-heel,  4d.  to  8d.  each. 
Sufficient,  one  heel  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Cow-heel,  Fried  with  Onions.— Boil 

a cow-heel  as  in  the  last  recipe ; take  it  up,  re- 
move the  bones,  and  put  tho  meat  away  to  get 
cold ; then  cut  it  into  nice  pieces,  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  one  inch  and  a 
half  square.  Cut  about  the  same  number  of 
slices  of  Spanish  onion,  fry  these  and  keep 
them  hot.  Dip  the  slices  of  heel  in  frying” 
batter,  and  fry  them  in  plenty  of  boiling  fat  till 
brightly  browned.  Serve  very  hot.  The  onions 
must  be  turned  about  until  they  are  sufficiently 
cooked.  They  will  require  a few  minutes  more 
than  the  meat.  Time  : three  hours  to  boil  the 
heel;  about  twenty  minutes  to  fry  it  and  the 
onions.  Probable  cost,  4d.  to  8d.  each.  Suffi- 
cient for  two  or  three  persons. 


Cow-heel  Stock  for  Jelly— Cow-heels 
lay  be  substituted  for  calf’s  feet  m making 
tock  for  jelly.  It  is  best  to  stew  the  heels  the 
ay  before  you  want  to  make  the  jelly,  so  that 
t may  get  cold,  and  be  more  thoroughly  freed 
rom  fat  and  sediment.  Buy  two  heels  that 
iave  been  well  cleansed  and  scalded,  but  not 
ioiled.  Divide  them  into  four,  and  pour  over 
hem  three  quarts  of  cold  water,  bring  them 
lowly  to  a boil,  skim  the  liquid  carefully,  and 
immer  it  gently  for  seven  hours,  or  until  it  1 
educed  to*  three  pints.  After  this  proceed 
xactly  as  with  stock  made  from  ealfs  feet, 
f there  is  any  doubt  about  the  firmness  of 
he  jelly,  an  ounce  of  isinglass  may  ^Jld(lcd- 
Jow-heels  aro  cheaper  than  calf’s  feet,  and 
[uite  as  nourishing,  though  perhaps  a 
itronger  in  flavour.  Probable  cost,  c i 

■ach.  Sufficient,  two  heels  for  three  pints  of 

(lock. 

CowslfD  Wine.— Allow  three  pounds  of 
on?  sugar, ^tho  rind  of  an  orange  and  a lemon, 
rad  the  strained  juice  of  a lemon  to  eej 
gallon  of  water.  Boil  the  sugar  and  water 
together  for  half  an  hour.  Skim  it  careful  D 
then  pour  it  over  the  rind  and  juice.  Let  it 
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stand  until  new-milk  warm,  add  four  quarts 
of  cowslip  pips  or  flowers,  and  to  every  six 
quarts  of  liquid  put  threo  large  table-spoonfuls 
of  fresh  yeast,  spread  on  toast.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  put  the  wine  into  a cask,  which  must  be 
closely  stopped.  It  will  bo  fit  to  bottle  or 
drink’ from  the  cask  in  seven  weeks.  Twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours  to  ferment ; seven 
weeks  to  remain  in  the  cask.  Probable  cost, 
cowslips  to  be  gathered  in  the  meadows. 

Crab  Apples,  Siberian  (to  preserve 
whole). — Bub  the  crabs  with  a piece  of  flannel 
till  they  are  quite  clean,  but  do  not  break  the 
skin.  Prick  each  one  with  a needle  to  prevent 
its  bursting  with  the  heat  of  the  syrup.  Simmer 
half  a dozen  cloves  and  some  whole  ginger  in  a 
breakfast-cupful  of  water  till  the  flavour  is  ex- 
tracted. Strain  the  liquid,  and  boil  it  for  ten 
minutes  with  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar.  Siam 
it  carefully,  then  put  with  it  a pint  of  crabs. 
Let  them  just  boil  up,  then  take  off  till  cold, 
and  repeat  this  three  times.  If  then  they  look 
quite  clear  they  are  done  enough,  if  not,  boil 
them  once  more.  Lift  the  crabs  into  a jar. 
Pour  the  syrup  when  cold  over  the  fruit,  and 
tie  the  jar  down  closely.  Time,  two  or  three 
hours.  They  are  seldom  offered  for  sale.  Suffi- 
cient, one  pound  of  fresh  fruit  for  one  pint  of 
preserved  fruit 

Crab  Apples,  Siberian,  Jelly.— The 

little  red  Siberian  crabs  make  delicious  and 
beautiful  jelly.  They  should  be  made  in  the 
same  way  as  apple  jelly  (see  Apple  Jelly). 

Crab,  Boiled. — Put  some  water  into  a 
saucepan,  and  to  every  quart  of  water  add  a 
table-spoonful  of  salt.  When  it  boils,  put  in 
the  crab,  previously  taking  the  precaution  to 
tie  its  claws.  Boil  briskly  for  twenty  minutes, 
or  longer  if  the  crab  is  large.  When  taken 
out,  rub  a little  sweet-oil  on  the  shell.  The 
flavour  of  crabs  is  considered  better  when  they 
are  put  into  boiling  water,  besides  which,  they 
are  sooner  killed  when  the  boiling-point  has 
been  reached.  Probable  cost  of  crabs,  from  lOd. 
to  3s.  6d.,  depending  upon  the  size.  Sufficient, 
a medium-sized  crab,  for  three  persons. 

Crab  Butter.— Pick  the  meat  from  the 
claws  of  a large  crab.  Bruise  it  well  in  a 
mortar,  and  mix  it  with  a little  fresh  butter. 
Put  the  mixture  into  a saucepan  with  a table- 
spoonful of  water,  and  let  it  simmer,  gently 
stirring  it  all  the  time.  When  it  is  on  the 
point  of  boiling,  take  it  from  the  fire  and  press 
it  through  a sieve  into  a basin,  which  must 
stand  in  cold  water  until  the  butter  is  cold. 
Time,  a few  minutes  to  simmer.  Probable 
cost,  crabs  from  lOd.to  3s.  Gd.,  depending  upon 
the  size.  Sufficient,  the  flesh  from  two  large 
claws,  for  half  a pound  of  butter.  Suitable  for 
a breakfast  relish. 

Crab  Butter  Sauce.— Tako  half  a pint  of 
good  melted  butter,  and  stir  into  it  while  hot  a 
piece  of  butter  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  proparod 
!lfi  in  the  last  recipe.  Mix  well  together,  and 
serve.  Time,  a few  minutes.  Probablo  cost 
crabs  from  lOd.  to  3s.  Gd.  each.  Sufficient  for 
a small  dish  of  fish. 

. Crab,  Curried. — Pound  a clovo  of  garlic 
m a mortar,  with  the  white  part  of  half  a small 


cocoa-nut,  a table-spoonful  of  curry-powder,  a 
salt-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a piece  of  butter  about 
the  size  of  a walnut.  When  these  are  beaten 
to  a paste,  mix  them  very  smoothly  over  a 
gentle  fire  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh 
butter,  taking  especial  care  that  the  saucepan  is 
delicately  clean.  Add  the  meat  contained  in  a 
good-sized  crab,  and  gradually  a small  cupful  of 
cream.  A pound  of  French  beans,  cut  into  thin 
strips  and  simmered  with  the  crab,  is  an  im- 
provement to  this  dish.  Just  before  serving, 
squeeze  over  it  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Serve  as 
usual  with  rice  round  the  dish.  Lobster  may 
be  used  instead  of  crab.  Time  to  simmer,  ten 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons. 

Crab,  Hot  or  Buttered.— Pick  the 
. meat  from  the  shell  of  a fine  crab,  and  mix  it 
witha  little  salt,  pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg,  a few 
bread-crumbs,  a spoonful  or  two  of  salad-oil  or 
good  cream,  and  vinegar.  Be  careful  to  leave 
out  the  part  near  the  head,  which  is  not  fit 
to  be  eaten.  Fill  the  shell  with  the  mixture, 
strew  finely-grated  bread-crumbs  over  it,  and 
heat  it  in  the  oven  or  before  the  fire.  Garnish 
the  dish  with  parsley,  and  send  toasted  bread  to 
table  with  it.  Time  to  prepare,  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Probable  cost  of  crabs,  from  lOd. 
to  3s.  Gd.  each.  Sufficient,  a medium-sized  crab, 
for  three  or  four  persons. 

Crab,  Minced. — Pick  out  the  meat  from 
a medium-sized  crab,  as  in  the  last  recipe,  being 
careful  to  leave  out  the  unwholesome  part  near 
the  head.  Chop  it,  and  a small-boned  anchovy, 
together,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a 
little  salt  and  cayenne,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
vinegar,  two  of  sherry,  a lump  of  butter  about 
the  size  of  a walnut,  and  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  bread-crumbs.  Simmer  gently  for  a few 
minutes.  Then  draw  the  saucepan  back,  and 
add  very  gradually  the  well-beaten  yolks  of 
two  eggs.  Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and  garnish 
with  parsley.  Probable  cost,  from  Is.  to  3s., 
according  to  size.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Crab,  Mock. — Take  a pound  of  Gloucester 
or  Cheshire  cheese,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar 
with  two  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  three  of  salad- 
oil,  one  of  mixed  mustard,  and  salt  and  cayenne 
to  taste.  When  it  is  well  pounded,  mix  with  it 
half  a pound  of  potted  shrimps.  It  may  be 
served  in  a crab-shell,  and  garnished  with 
parsley.  Time,  about  twenty  minutes  to 
prepare.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Crab,  Mock  (another  way). — The  imita- 
tion crab  may  bo  prepared  as  abovo,  and  the 
shrimps  omitted.  The  flavour  is  not  at  all  unliko 
that  of  crab,  and  is  a relishing  addition  to  bread 
and  butter.  Time,  twenty  minutes  to  prepare. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  Id.  Sufficient  for  three  or 
four  persons. 

Crab,  Potted. — Pick  the  meat  from  the 
shell  and  claws  of  a freshly-boiled  crab. 
Pound  it  in  a mortar  with  salt,  cayenne,  and 
pounded  mace.  Press  it  into  small  jars,  cover  it 
with  butter,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven  for 
half  an  hour.  When  cold,  pour  froshly-clari- 
faed  butter  over  it,  and  set  it  aside  to  get  cold. 
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The  remains  of  a crab  that  has  been  partly  | 
eaten  may  be  used  in  this  way,  but  it  should 
bo  baked  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  opened. 
Probable  cost,  6d.  for  a two-ounce  jar.  Suffi- 
cient for  two  persons. 

Crab  Salad.— Crack  the  large  claws  of  a 
crab  and  pick  out  the  white  meat  in  as  large 
pieces  as  possible.  Lay  the  contents  of  the 
carapace  in  the  middle  of  a large  dish  ; on  that 
put  the  pickings  from  the  breast,  and  on  the 
top  the  pieces  from  the  claws.  Surround  the 
pile  with  a small  quantity  of  mixed  _ salad, 
quartered  lettuce -hearts,  blanched  endive,  or 
watercresses.  Pour  a little  mayonnaise  or 
salad-dressing  over  the  whole,  and  garnish  the 
dish  with  the  small  claws  and  a little  green 
parsley.  The  four  hlack  tips  of  the  shells  of 
the  large  claws,  which  children  call  soldiers, 
may  be  placed  at  the  four  corners.  Be  careful 
that  the  mixed  salad  is  thoroughly  dry.  Time 
to  prepare,  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost,  crabs  from  lOd.  to  3s.  Gd.  Suffi- 
cient, a medium-sized  crab,  for  four  persons. 

Crab  Sauce—  Mix  a dessert-spoonful  of 
flour  very  smoothly  with  a little  cold  water, 
and  pour  upon  it  a tea-cupful  of  boiling  water 
and  a tea-cupful  of  new  milk,  also  boiling.  Add 
three  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  salt,  the  same  of  pepper,  and  a quarter  of 
a nutmeg,  grated.  Put  all  together  on  the  fire, 
and  stir  the  sauce  constantly  till  it  boils.  Now 
add  the  flesh  from  the  claws  and  body  of  a 
medium-sized  crab,  torn  into  small  pieces  with 
two  forks.  Let  the  sauce  get  quite  hot ; but  it 
must  not  boil  again  after  the  crab  is  added,  or  | 
the  flavour  will  be  lost.  Time,  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost  of  crabs,  from  lOd.  to  3s.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  a tureen. 

Crab,  Scalloped— Prepare  the  crab  as 
for  Minced  Crab,  omitting  the  wine  and  eggs. 
Clean  out  the  large  round  shell  of  the  crab,  fill 
it  with  the  mixture,  and  put  what  is  left  into 
scallop-shells.  Place  them  in  a moderately  hot 
oven  or  before  a clear  fire.  When  hot  through 
and  slightly  browned,  take  them  up,  put  them 
on  a dish  covered  with  a napkin,  the  crab-shell 
in  the  middle  and  the  scallop-shells  round  it, 
and  garnish  with  parsley.  Time,  about  half  an 
hour.  Probable  cost  of  crab,  from  lOd.  to 
3s.  6d.  Sufficient,  a medium-sized  crab,  for 
four  persons. 

Crab  Soup.— Wash  half  a pound  of  rico 
in  one  or  two  waters,  then  put  it  into  a sauce- 
pan with  a quart  of  milk  or  whito  stock,  an 
inch  and  a half  of  stick  cinnamon,  a little  salt 
and  pepper,  and  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg  Let  it  simmer  gently  till  quite  tonder, 
then  mix  with  it  the  pounded  yellow  pith  from 
the  body  of  a freshly-boiled  crab,  and  another 
quart  of  stock.  Hub  all  through  a sieve,  then 
pour  it  into  a stowpan  with  the  flesh  from  the 
claws  torn  into  flakes  with  two  forks.  Add  a 
toa-spoonful  of  tho  essence  of  anchovies.  Stir 
it  again  over  tho  iiro  until  thoroughly  heated, 
but  it  must  not  boil  after  the  crah  is  added. 
Time,  one  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  6d.  per  quart.  Sufficient  for  livo  or  six 
persons. 


Crab,  To  Choose.— Choose  a crab  of  the 
medium  size  (neither  very  large  nor  very  small), 
and  heavy ; the  light  crabs  are  watery.  The 
male  crab  is  the  best  for  the  table,  and  may 
be  distinguished  by  possessing  larger  claws. 
When  selecting  a crab  which  has  been  cooked, 
it  should  be  held  by  its  claws  and  well 
shaken  from  side  to  side.  If  it  is  found  to 
rattle,  as  if  it  contained  water,  the  crab  is  of 
inferior  quality.  The  preference  should  be 
given  to  those  that  have  a rough  shell  and 
claws.  The  joints  of  the  claws  should  be  stiff, 
tho  shell  a bright  red,  and  the  eyes  bright  and 
firm. 


Crab,  To  Dress.— Pick  out  all  the  meat 
from  two  crabs,  clear  away  the  apron  and  the 
gills,  and  mix  all  well  together  with  a wine- 
glassful  of  vinegar,  the  same  of  oil,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a table-spoonful  of  mustard, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  white  popper.  Clean 
out  one  of  the  large  shells,  put  the  mixture 
into  it,  and  place  it  on  a napkin  with  the  small 
claws,  and  a little  parsley  for  garnish.  Time  to 
prepare,  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable 
cost  of  crabs,  lOd.  to  3s.  6d.  each.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Cracknels.— Beat  eight  eggs  with  eight 
table-spoonfuls  of  rose-water  and  a grated  nut- 
meg. Mix  with  them  over  two  quarts  of  flour 
with  sufficient  cold  water  to  make  a stiff  paste. 
Mix  with  the  paste  two  pounds  of  butter,  and 
make  it  into  cracknels.  _ Put  them  into  a pan 
of  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  till  they  swim. 
Then  put  them  into  cold  water,  and,  when 
they  are  hardened,  dry  them,  and  bake  them 
on  tin-plates  in  a moderate  oven.  Time,  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour  to  hake.  Probable  cost, 
6s.  for  this  quantity. 


Cradle  Spit— Theso  spits  arc  so  made 
at  they  inclose  any  delicacy  which  has  to  be 
asted ; and  so  no  necessity  arises  for  the  meat 
be  pierced.  They  are  now  almost  superseded 
r tho  well-kno'svn  bottle- jack.  ^ 

Cranberries,  To  Pickle.-Gather  the 

usters  before  they  are  fully  ripe.  1 at  them 
to  jars  and  cover  them  with  strong  salt  and 
ater.  When  fermentation  begins,  drain  them, 
ul  add  fresh  salt  and  water,  keep  t'mj'1, 
osely  covered.  They  arc  ready  for  use  in  a weeK 
• two.  Probable  cost,  fresh  fruit,  uncertain , 
ittled,  8d.  or  lOd.  per  bottle. 

Cranberries  To  Preserve.— Lick  the 
•anbirries  (reject  tho  injured  Acmes),  andfo 
,’erv  nouml  of  fruit  allow  two  pounds  of  sugar, 
our  a cupful  of  water  into  the  preserving-pan, 
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and  place  in  it  alternate  layers  of  cranberries 
and  sugar.  Boil  gently  and  skim  carefully. 
The  preserve  must  be  kept  in  closely-covered 
jars.  Time,  twenty  minutes  after  it  comes  to 
a boil.  Sufficient,  one  pound  of  fruit  for  one 
pound  of  jam. 

Cranberry  Gruel  (Invalid  Cookery). 
— A few  cranberries  boiled  in  a little  thin  gruel, 
sweetened  and  flavoured  with  grated  nutmeg, 
is  a pleasant  change  for  an  invalid.  Time,  ten 
minutes.  Sufficient,  half  a cupful  of  cranberries 
with  their  juice  for  half  a pint  of  gruel. 

Cranberry  Jelly. — Make  half  a pint  of 
very  strong  isinglass  jelly,  using  nearly  an 
ounce  of  isinglass  to  the  half  pint  of  jelly. 
When  it  is  clear,  add  a pint  of  cranberry- 
juice  which  has  been  drawn  out  over  the  fire 
and  pressed  from  the  fruit.  Sweeten  the  liquid 
with  half  a pound  of  best  loaf  sugar.  Add  a 
tea-spoonful  of  lemon- juice  and  the  whites  and 
shells  of  three  eggs.  Simmer  the  preparation 
gently  without  Btirring  it  for  a few  minutes, 
let  it  stand  to  settle,  strain  it  until  clear,  and 
pour  it  into  a mould.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  a quart  mould. 


three  times  at  the  fishmonger’s  they  would  soon 
become  plentiful.  There  are  several  kinds ; 
those  are  considered  the  best  which  are  reddish 
under  the  claws.  To  serve  them  in  jelly,  take  a 
pint  of  fish  for  rather  less  than  a pint  of  savoury 
: jelly  ( see  Aspic  Jelly).  Put  a little  jelly  at 
; the  bottom  of  a mould ; when  it  is  cold,  lay  the 
crayfish  upon  it,  and  repeat  this  until  the 
! materials  are  finished,  but  care  must  be  taken 
to  let  the  jelly  stiffen  each  time  or  all  will  sink 
to  the  bottom,  and  also  to  put  the  fish  in  with 
the  back  downwards,  or  they  will  be  wrong  side 
up  when  turned  out.  Garnish  with  parsley. 
This  is  a pretty  dish.  Time,  thirty-six  hours 
or  more.  Probable  cost,  crayfish,  2s.  per  quart. 
Sufficient  for  a quart  mould. 

Crayfish,  Potted. — Boil  the  fish  in  water 
with  plenty  of  salt  in  it.  Pick  out  the  meat 
and  pound  it  well  in  a mortar  with  a little 
grated  nutmeg  or  pounded  mace,  pepper,  salt, 
and  a small  quantity  of  fresh  butter.  An  ounce 
of  butter  may  be  allowed  to  a pint  of  crayfish. 
Put  the  paste  into  small  jars,  cover  these  with 
clarified  butter,  and  cover  closely.  Time,  ten 
minutes  to  boil  the  crayfish.  Probable  cost, 
2s.  per  quart. 


Cranberry  Tart. — Wash  the  cranberries 
in  several  waters.  Allow  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar  and  two  cloves  to  every  pint  of  cran- 
berries, and  partially  cook  them  before  putting 
them  into  the  tart.  Three-parts  fill  a pie-dish 
with  the  fruit,  cover  it  with  a good  crust,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Before  baking  the 
tart,  brush  it  all  over  with  cold  water,  and 
sprinkle  white  sugar  upon  it.  Sufficient,  a 
pint  of  cranberries  will  make  a tart  for  three 
persons. 


Cranberry  and  Ground  Rice  Jelly. 

—Draw  out  a pint  of  cranberry -juice  by  put- 
ting the  fruit  and  two  or  three  cloves  into  a 
closely-covered  jar,  placing  the  jar  in  a sauce- 
pan of  cold  water  on  a moderate  fire,  and 
simmering  gently  for  about  half  an  hour.  Mix 
the  juice  with  three  tahle-spoonfuls  of  ground 
rice  and  two  of  sugar,  boil  it  gently  until  it 
thickens,  and  pour  it  into  a mould  which  has 
been  immersed  in  cold  water.  When  cold,  turn 
it  out,  and  eat  it  with  a little  cream.  A quarter 
of.  an  hour  to  boil  with  the  rice.  Sufficient  for 
four  persons. 


Crappet  Heads. — Thoroughly  wash  the 
heads  of  haddocks.  Skin  them  and  take  out  the 
eyes..  Fill  the  heads  with  a forcemeat  made  by 
Fencing  the  boiled  and  skinned  roe  with  double 
its  weight  in  bread-crumbs,  a little  finely- 
chopped  parsley,  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg  tc 
taste.  Bind  this  forcemeat  together  with  yolk 
ot  egg.  Fasten  the  heads  securely  with  strong 
tnread,  place  them  standing  at  the  bottom  of 
a buttered  stewpan,  pour  fish-soup  over  them, 
and  boil  them  gently.  Before  serving  them 
remove  the  thread.  Timo  to  boil,  twenty 
minutes.  Sufficient,  one  for  each  person. 


th;?^a^fis!11  ln  Jelly. -Cray fish  are  some- 
mng  like  lobsters,  but  smaller,  and  tho  flosl 
in<lccd,  they  aro  moro  useful  anc 

hmwLU8  than  any  othcr  ahcll- fish,  and  if  oven 
housekeeper  were  to  inquire  for  them  two  oi 


Crayfish  Soup,  or  Potage  Bisque 

(delicious). — Take  fifty  crayfish  (or  one  hundred 
prawns,  if  crayfish  cannot  be  obtained).  Ke- 
move  the  gut  from  the  centre  fin  of  the  tail, 
or  it  will  make  the  soup  bitter.  Shell  the  fish 
and  keep  the  tails  whole.  Pound  the  shells  with 
four  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  the  crumb  of  a 
French  roll,  and  three  anchovies,  and  put  them 
in  a stewpan  with  two  quarts  of  fish  stock,  four 
ounces  of  washed  rice,  a dessert-spoonful  of 
salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  an  onion 
stuck  with  three  cloves.  Simmer  for  two  hours. 
Put  the  pounded  meat,  but  not  the  tails,  into 
the  soup,  simmer  again,  then  press  the  whole 
through,  a sieve.  Make  the  soup  hot  before 
serving  it,  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  Five  minutes 
before  it  is  taken  from  the  fire  put  in  the- tails 
whole.  Serve  with  toasted  sippets.  A tumbler 
of  wine  is  an  improvement  to  this  soup.  Pro- 
bable cost,,  crayfish,  2s.  per  quart.  Sufficient 
for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Crayfish,  To  Dress.— Wash  the  cray- 
fish and  boil  them  in  water  with  salt  in  it  for 
ten  minutes.  They  should  be  a bright  red  when 
done.  Drain  them.  Pile  them  on  a napkin, 
pyramid  form,  and  garnish  tho  dish  with  parsley. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  per  quart.  Sufficient,  a quart 
for  a dish. 

Crayfish,  To  Keep  Alive.  — Crayfish 
may  be  kept  alive  for  two  or  three  days  if  they 
are  put  into  a bucket  with  a little  drop  of  water, 
not  quite  an  inch  deep,  at  the  bottom.  The 
water  must  be  changed  every  five  or  six  hours. 

Crayfish,  To  Stew.  — Tako  a quart  of 
crayfish,  remove  tho  gut  from  the  centre  fin 
of  the  tail,  and  pick  the  meat  from  the  tails. 
Pound  tho  bodies,  with  four  ounces  of  butter, 
and  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  four  pints 
of  water,  a spoonful  of  vinegar,  half  a nutmeg 
gratod,  and  a little  salt  and  popper.  Simmer 
gontly  for  half  an  hour.  Strain,  and  thicken 
tho  sauco  with  a little  flour.  Add  the  tails. 
Wlion  they  aro  hot,  pour  tho  whole  over  a slice 
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of  toastod  broad,  and  sorve.  Probable  cost  of 
crayfish,  2s.  per  quart.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
sovon  persons. 

Cream. — la  the  ordinary  use  of  tho  word, 
cream  is  the  name  given  to  the  yellow,  delicious 
mattor  which  rises  to  tho  surface  of  milk,  and 
can  bo  taken  from  it  by  skimming.  In  cookery, 
it  applies  to  a number  of  rich  dishes  in  which 
cream  is  the  principal  ingredient,  and  which  are 
generally  named  after  the  flavouring  material. 
Creams  may  be  served  either  moulded  or  in  cus- 
tard-glasses. When  they  are  moulded,  they 
should,  if  possible,  be  frozen,  and  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  they  should  be  made  stiff  with  isinglass. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  minute  directions 
as  to  the  amount  of  isinglass  to  be  used ; the 
strength  and  quality  differ  so  much,  but  it  may 
be  useful  to  remember  that  a larger  proportion 
of  isinglass  will  be  needed  for  a large  mould 
than  a small  one.  Too  much  sugar  and  too 
much  water  both  tend  to  prevent  a mould  from 
turning  out  in  shape.  The  moulds  for  creams 
should  always  be  oiled  or  immersed  in  cold 
water  before  they  are  used.  In  all  the  recipes 
where  cream  is  required,  and  when  it  is  not 
easily  obtained,  Swiss  milk  will  be . most 
useful.  Though  it  is  not  agreeable  to  drink,  it 
is  excellent  for  cookery,  and  much  less  expensive 
than  cream,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
whenever  it  is  used,  sugar  may  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed with.  In  calculating  the  cost  of  the 
various  sweet  dishes,  cream  is  put  down  at  Is.  6d. 
per  pint.  If  the  Swiss  or  Aylesbury  milk  were 
used  it  would  be  much  less.  In  the  same  vray 
isinglass  is  reckoned  at  Is.  2d.  per  ounce,  which 
is  the  price  of  the  best.  If  opaque  gelatine 
be  used,  which,  though  not  nearly  so  nice,  is 
considered  by  many  quite  satisfactory,  that  may 
be  obtained  at  4d.  per  ounce. 

Cream  (a  la  Parisienne). — Dissolve  an 
ounce  of  isinglass  in  a pint  and  a half  of  milk  , 
stir  it  well,  add  the  juice  of  half  a small  lemon, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar,  and  half  a 
pound  of  good  jam — apricot  is  to  be  prefeired 
—but  none  must  be  used  which  was  not  pressed 
through  a sieve  at  the  time  it  was  made.  The 
jam  should  be  added  gradually,  and  the  cream 
stirred  till  it  is  nearly  cold,  or  the  jam  will 
sink  to  the  bottom.  It  will  be  richer  and  better 
if  cream  be  entirely  or  partially  substituted  for 
milk.  Time : an  hour  to  prepare ; twelve  hours 
or  more  to  stiffen.  Probable  cost,  Is.  lOd.  with 
milk,  or  3s.  lOd.  with  cream.  Sufficient  for  a 
quart  mould. 

Cream  (a  la  Valois). — Cut  three  or  four 
spongecakes  into  thin  slices.  Arrange  them 
on  a di3h  with  a little  jam  spread  on  each,  and 
pour  over  them  a wine-glassful  of  sherry.  Dis- 
solve  an  ounce  and  a half  of  isinglass  in  one 
pint  of  boiling  milk  or  cream.  Sweeten  it,  and 
add  a table-spoonful  of  brandy  and  tho  same  of 
lemon-juice.  Stir  it  well,  then  pour  a little 
into  an  oiled  mould,  and  lot  it  set ; then  place 
the  sponge  biscuit  on  it.  Fill  tho  mould  with 
the  remainder  of  tho  cream,  and  when  it  is  Him 
turn  it  on  a glass  dish.  Time,  an  hour  to  pre- 
pare Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  tho 
sherry  and  brandy.  Sufficient  for  a quart 
mould. 


Cream,  Apple  Pie. — JIake  an  apple  pie 
in  the  usual  wayr.  When  it  is  sufficiently 
cooked,  take  it  out  of  the  oven,  cut  out  the 
pastry  from  tho  middle,  and,  when  cold,  pour  a 
pint  of  good  custard  in  its  place.  Put  some 
ornaments  of  puff  paste  on  tho  cover.  ^ Any 
kind  of  film  fruit  may  be  sent  to  table  in  the 


same  way'. 


Cream  Biscuits  (flavoured  with  lemon). 
— Beat  up  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  with  half  a 
pound  of  finely-sifted  sugar.  When  well 
worked  together,  add  six  whites  whipped  to  a 
froth,  one  gill  of  whipped  cream,  and  the  grated 
peel  of  a lemon.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven  for 
ten  to  twelve  minutes.  These  biscuits  may  be 
varied  by  substituting  orange  or  vanilla  for 
lemon.  Probable  cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Cream,  Burnt.— Boil  a pint  of  milk  in  a 
saucepan,  with  a stick  of  cinnamon,  and  a little 
candied  lemon-peel  cut  into  small  pieces.  Let 
it  remain  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to  draw  out  the 
flavour,  then  strain  it,  and  pour  it  over  the  yolks 
of  three  or  four  eggs  well  beaten.  Put  the  mix- 
ture on  the  fire,  and  simmer  the  custard  gently 
until  it  thickens.  Pour  it  into  a dish ; when 
cold,  cover  the  surface  with  powdered  loaf 
sugar,  and  brown  with  a salamander.  Tune, 
twenty'  minutes.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient 
for  a pint  and  a half  of  cream. 

Cream,  Clotted— Clotted  cream,  usually 
called  Devonshire  cream,  is  sold  in  the  London 
markets  in  small  square  tins,  and  is  exceedingly 
delicious  when  eaten  with  fresh  fruit.  It  is 
made  by  putting  the  milk  into  a large  metal 
pan,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  without  moving  it 
for  some  hours,  twenty-four  in  winter,  t^\  eh  e 
in  summer.  The  pan  is  then  placed  on  a stove, 
or  over  a veryr  slow  fire,  and  some  distance 
above  it,  so  that  it  will  heat  without  boiling  or 
even  simmering  until  a solid  mass  forms  on  the 
top  The  pan  should  be  then  taken  to  the  cool 
dairy,  and  the  cream  lifted  off  when  cold. 
Time,  the  slower  the  better.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
for  a small  tin. 

Cream  Cake.— Beat  three  ounces  of 
butter  to  a cream,  and  mix  with  it,  very 
smoothly,  half  a pound  of  fine  flour,  a small 
tea -spoonful  of  baking-powder,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  a pinch  of  salt,  the  rind  of  a 
fresh  lemon  sliced  as  thinly  as  possible,  and  a 
cupful  of  thick  cream  beaten  up  with  an  egg. 
If  the  cream  is  a little  turned  it  will  not  signify; 
indeed,  it  is  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise. 
It  should  make  a light  batter.  Put  it  in  a well- 
oiled  dish,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven  for 
rather  more  than  half;  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for  a small  cake. 

Cream  Crust.— Pastry  is  much  improved 
if  it  is  mixed  with  cream  instead  of  water 
Less  buttor  will  be  required  ; indeed,  for  home 
consumption,  it  is  very  good  without  any  at  au. 
It  should  be  baked  as  soon  as  made. 


Iream  Fritters.  — Pound  in  a mortar 
t a dozen  macaroons,  two  ounces  of  sugar, 
E a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  the  rind,  grated, 
lalf  a lemon.  Beat  up  two  whites  and  hal 
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Then  fry  the  fritters  a light  brown,  both  sides 
alike,  and  serve  them  quickly,  with  wine  sauce 
and  line  powdered  sugar.  Probable  cost,  Is.  9d. 
Time,  four  to  five  minutes  to  fry.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Cream,  Italian. — Dissolve  one  ounce  of 
gelatine  in  a spoonful  of  milk.  Make  a custard 
with  half  a pint  of  milk,  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  and  a little  sugar.  Stir  in  a few  drops  of 
vanilla,  and  a spoonful  of  brandy  for  flavouring 
When  cool,  add  the  dissolved  gelatine,  and 
half  a pint  of  cream  which  has  been  whisked  till 
it  thickens.  Put  it  into  a well-oiled  mould,  and 
set  it  on  ice,  or,  if  preferred,  serve  in  glasses. 
Double  cream,  or  cream  that  has  stood  twenty- 
four  hours,  should  be  used  for  making  creams. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  a large  mould. 

Cream,  Lemon. — Rub  the  thin  rind  of  a 
lemon  on  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  squeeze  over  it  the  juice  of  two  lemons’ 
and  add  two  glasses  of  sherry.  Let  it  stand  for 
nearly  an  hour.  Strain  the  syrup,  and  pour 
over  it  one  pint  and  a half  of  cream  which  has 
been  boiled,  and  slightly  cooled.  Pour  it  rapidly 
from  one  jug  to  another,  till  it  is  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  a little  curdled.  Serve  in  custard- 
glasses.  Probable  cost,  with  cream,  2s  8d 
exclusive  of  the  sherry.  Sufficient  for  ten  or 
twelve  glasses. 

Cream,  Lemon  (another  way).  — 
Put  one  pint  of  cream  into  a scrupulously 
dean  saucepan,  with  four  table-spoonfuls 
of  sifted  sugar,  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon 
and  simmer  till  pleasantly  flavoured.  Dis- 
solve an  ounce  of  isinglass,  and  add  this  to  the 
cream  when  cool,  together  with  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  well  beaten.  Strain  the  liquid  into  a 
vj)’  Put-the  jug  into  a saucepan  of  cold 
!3r>  Place  ovcr  a slow  fire,  and  stir  it 
boif  w?  UQtl  ^ tbi°bens  i ^ must  not 

lemon  W^6n  nffr  y C°ld’  add  the  iuice  of  the 
l oif  the.  cream  backwards  and  for- 

mixer!  f°rp  !°™ute3  until  the  juice  is  well 
mixed.  Iut  it  into  a well-oiled  mould,  and 
keep  m a cool  place  until  set.  Turn  it  out  be- 

«wL8milkS'-f  S,°°d  CrCar?  may  be  made  of 
omitted^!’- lf  ti“  “ ua,cd’ thc  sugar  must  be 
2S  ,0(,  Jme’  half  an  hour-  Probable  cost, 
sL  .d;  71th  cream,  is-  8d.  with  Swiss  milk! 
Sufficient  for  one  pint  and  a half  mould. 

tw  rC|!am’  kemon  (another  way). — Peel 
TOrtrf™”’  aSd  P"‘  rind  ' with  . 

o<-ntly  for  a fcw nunutes,  cool  tlio  mill:  a littlf 
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and  a pint  of  water  sweetened  with  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  sugar.  Strain  the  milk,  and 
simmer  it  over  a gentle  fire  until  it  becomes  of 
the  consistency  of  cream,  and  pour  it  into 
jelly-glasses.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  simmer 
the  cream.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  Sufficient 
for  one  dozen  and  a half  glasses. 

Cream  of  Rice  Soup. — This  is  made  by 
thickening  some  good  stock  with  ground  rice. 
The  rice  should  be  mixed  smoothly  with  a 
little  cold  water,  and  added  to  the  boiling  stock. 

Cream,  Orange.— Soak  the  thin  rind  of 
three  oranges  in  a pint  of  milk  till  the  flavour 
is  extracted.  Strain  the  milk,  and  boil  it, 
then  pour  it  boiling  hot  upon  half  an  ounce  of 
gelatine  which  has  been  soaked  in  cold  water 
for  an  hour.  Stir  it  until  dissolved,  sweeten  it 
agreeably  and  keep  stirring  occasionally  till  cool, 
to  prevent  a scum  forming.  Pour  the  cream 
into  a damp  'mould  and  let  it  remain  till  set. 
Turn  out  and  serve.  Cut  the  soaked  rind  into 
thin  strips.  Boil  these  in  syrup  to  which  the 
orange  juice  has  been  added,  and  pour  both 
rind  and  syrup  over  the  cream  when  it  is 
turned  out. 

Cream,  Orange  (another  way).— Peel 
away  the  white  part  from  the  rinds  of  four 
Sevdle  oranges,  and  put  them,  with  four  ounces 
of  loaf  sugar  and  the  clear  juice,  into  a basin. 
Pour  on  the  mixture  a pint  and  a half  of  boiling 
water.  _ Let  it  stand  for  two  hours,  then  strain 
and  mix  tt  9 liquid  with  four  eggs  well  beaten. 
V -aU  „ 0 a saucepan,  and  simmer  gently 
stirring  all  the  time,  until  the  cream  thickens  • 
it  must  not  boil  Serve  in  glasses,  and  put  a 
strip  of  candied  orange  peel  at  the  top  of 
each  glass.  If  preferred,  lemons  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  oranges.  Time,  about  ten  minutes 
to  simmer.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for 
ten  or  twelve  glasses. 

Ci-eam  Pancakes.— Whisk  thoroughly 

Ap/°lkS  Ofnthre0/nd  the  whites  of  two  egg I. 
Add  a small  cupful  of  thick  creani)  a 

PuTwithdrffiC1CIlt  flcTt0  make  a good  baiter. 

-in  e.Xth  T?  a °f  butter  about  the  size  of 

7 °og-  Fry  in  the  usual  way.  This  and  all 

hr  for  b.7tters  are  better  made  two  or  three  hours 
before  they  are  used.  Time  to  fry,  five  or  six 

"nd  add,  a iffie  It  a 

°r  crcam  and  milk, 
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bcat  tko  mixture  over  the  fire,  stirring 
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crumb  of  a French  roll.  Lot  it  stand  to  soak, 
then  beat  it  well  with  a fork,  and  add  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  a pinch  of  salt,  one  or 
two  drops  of  almond  flavouring,  a tablo-spoon- 
ful  of  brandy,  and  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  well 
boaton.  Bake  in  a buttered  dish,  and  serve 
with  wine  sauce.  Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  3d.,  exclusive  of  the  brandy. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  fivo  persons. 


Cream,  Rice. — Put  a quart  of  new  milk  or 
cream  into  a saucepan  with  any  flavouring  that 
may  bo  preferred,  if  lemon-rind,  stick  cinnamon, 
or  laurel  leaves,  the  milk  should  be  left  stand- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  fire  a little  while  to  draw 
the  flavour.  Mix  two  table-spoonfuls  of  ground 
rice  with  a little  of  the  milk,  and  gradually 
with  the  wholo  of  it.  Add  a well-beaten  egg  and 
stir  the  cream  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  thickens. 
Sweeten  to  taste,  and  serve  in  a glass  dish  as  an 
accompaniment  to  fruit  tart  or  stewed  fruit. 
The  cream  should  be  stirred  until  cold  to 
prevent  a skin  forming  on  the  top.  Time, 
twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient 
for  a quart  of  cream 


simmer  it,  to  take  off  the  rawness  of  the  flour  ; 
stir  in  tho  yolk  of  an  egg  well  beaten,  and 
strain  tho  mixture  through  a fine  sieve.  Time, 
a few  minutes  to  simmer.  Probable  cost,  3d. 
Sufficient  for  rather  more  than  a pint. 


Cream  Sauce.— Put  a piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg  into  a saucepan  with  a dessert- 
spoonful of  fine  flour,  and  beat  them  smoothly 
together  with  a wooden  spoon.  When  the 
butter  is  melted,  add  gradually  half  a pint  oi 
cream  or  new  milk,  and  a little  salt,  pepper,  and 
pounded  mace.  Let  the  sauce  simmer  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  stir  it  constantly.  If  it  becomes 
too  thick,  it  may  be  thinned  by  the  addition  ol  a 
small  quantity  of  milk  or  cream.  The  juice  ol 
a lemon  may  bo  added,  if  liked.  This  sauce 
may  be  used  for  turbot,  cod,  and  other  fish, 
vegetables,  and  white  dishes.  Time,  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  4d.,  if  made  with 
milk.  Sufficient  for  rather  more  than  half  a 
pint  of  sauce. 

Cream,  Sherry.— Simmer  a pint  of  cream, 
with  an  inch  of  stick  cinnamon  and  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  pounded  loaf  sugar.  Let  it 
get  cold,  then  add  gradually  three  table-spoon- 
fuls of  sherry.  Strain,  and  serve  in  glasses. 
Strew  a little  powdered  cinnamon  on  the  top  ol 
each  glass ; stir  it  well.  Time,  a quarter  of  an 
hour  to  simmer  the  cream.  Probable  cost, 
cream,  Is.  6d.  per  pint.  Sufficient  for  half  a 
dozen  glasses. 


Cream,  Substitute  for  (another  and 
nicer). — Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  mix 
them  with  half  a pint  of  milk.  _ Strain  the 
mixture  into  a saucepan,  and  stir  it  until  it  is 
heated,  but  do  not  lot  it  boil.  Sweeten  slightly. 
When  cold,  it  is  ready  to  serve.  This  may  be 
used  either  for  tea  or  tarts,  lime,,  a few 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  3d.  Sufficient  for 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a pint. 


Cream,  Soda. — Put  three  pounds  of  loaf 
su^ar,  two  ounces  and  a half  of  tartaric  acid, 
and.  two  quarts  of  cold  water  into  a preserving- 
pan.  Let  it  just  boil,  thon  add  the  whites 
of  three  eggs  beaton  to  a firm  froth.  Let  this 
boil  oxactly  four  minutes,  stirring  all  tho  time. 
Strain,  and  when  it  is  cold,  add  a small  tea- 
spoonful of  any  flavouring  ossonco  that  may  be 
preferred.  Keep  tho  liquid  in  a bottle  closely 
corked.  Whon  an  agreeable  refreshing  summer 
beverage  is  wanted,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  this 
may  be  put  into  half  a tumblerful  of  water,  and 
stirred  briskly  with  a third  of  a tea-spoonful  of 
carbonato  of  soda.  Drink  during  cfforvosconeo. 
Probablo  cost,  2s.  2d.  for  this  quantity.  Suffi- 
cient, two  table-spoonfuls  for  a tumbler. 


Creamed  Tartlets.— Line  some  tartlet 
tins  with  good  puff  paste,  and  put  rather  less 
jam  on  them  than  is  usual.  Place  a little  good 
custard  over  the  jam,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
custard  an  icing  made  by  mixing  a table-spoon- 
ful of  sifted  white  sugar  with  the  white  of  one 
egg  whisked  to  a solid  froth.  Place  a little  of 
this  over  each  tartlet  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
2d.  each.  Sufficient,  six  or  eight  for  a dish. 


Cream  Toasts— Cut  a pound  of  French 
roll  in  slices  as  thick  as  a finger,  and  lay  them 
in  a dish.  Pour  over  them  half  a pmt  of  cream, 
and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk,  and  sprinkle 
some  crushed  lump  sugar  and  cinnamon  on 
their  surface.  When  the  pieces  of  bread  are 
soaked  in  the  cream,  remove  them,  dip  the 
slices  in  some  raw  eggs,  and  fry  them  browm  m 
butter.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  fry.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 


Cream,  Vanilla.— Mix  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  four  eggs  with  a pmt  and  a hall  ol 
thick  cream  or  new  milk,  add  three  table-spoon- 
fuls of  sugar,  and  four  or  five  drops  of  the 
essence  of  vanilla,  and  last  of  all,  the  white  o 
one  egg  beaten  to  a firm  froth.  Put  the  mix- 
ture into  a jug,  place  the  jug  in  a saucepan  of 
cold  water,  and  let  it  simmer  gently,  stirring 
the  contents  of  the  jog  all  the  time,  until . tho 
cream  thickens.  It  must  on  no  account  boil,  or 
it  will  be  full  of  lumps.  Pour  it  into  custard- 
glasses,  and  strew  a little  finely-sifted  sugar  on 
the  top  of  each  glass.  Sufficient  for  nearly  a 
quart.  Probable  cost,  9d.  for  this  quantity, 
if  made  with  milk. 


Cream,  Substitute  for.— Stir  a dessert- 
spoonful of  flour  into  a pint  of  now  milk; 


Cream,  Vanilla  (another  way).— Simmer 
half  a stick  of  vanilla  in  a pint  of  milk  lor 
twonty  minutes,  or  until  tho  flavour  is  thorough  y 
extracted,  take  out  tho  vanilla,  and  pour  the 
boiling  milk  upon  one  ounce  of  isinglass,  and 
stir  it  until  the  isinglass  is  quite  dissolved. 
Mix  it  with  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  put  it  m a 

saucepan,  and  Btir  it  constantly  over  tho  fire  til 

it  thickens,  but  it  must  not  boil.  Strain  it  m a 
largo  basin,  and  add  to  it  half  a pint  of  jcell- 
whipped  cream,  and  a small  glass  of  bran  y. 
Pour  it  on  a well-oiled  mould,  and  set  it  on  ice. 
To  turn  it  out,  dip  the  mould  for  a moment 
into  warm  water.  If  it  cannot  be  set  on  ice  a 
little  more  isinglass  may  be  added.  Tim 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  prepare. 
cost,  2s.  7d.,  exclusive  of  tho  brandy.  Sufficient 
for  ono  quart  mould. 
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Cream,  Velvet.— Cut  three  or  four 

sponge  biscuits  into  thin  slices,  and  spread  on 
■each  a little  apricot  or  greengage  jam.  Pour 
over  them  a glass  of  sherry,  and  the  j uice  of  a 
lemon,  and  let  them  stand  to  soak.  Dissolve 
half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a cupful  of  water, 
put  it  with  a pint  of  cream,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar  into  a saucepan,  and  let  it 
simmer  gently  for  ten  minutes,  strain  it  into  a 
jug,  and,  when  nearly  cold,  pour  it  from  a good 
height  upon  the  fruit  and  spongecake.  When 
stiff,  it  is  ready  to  serve.  Probable  cost,  2s.  8d. 
Sufficient  for  a good-sized  dish. 

Cream,  Velvet  (another  way). — Prepare 
the  jam  and  the  spongecakes  as  in  the  last  re- 
cipe. Simmer  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk 
with  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon,  half  an  inch  of 
stick  cinnamon,  and  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
sugar,  until  the  flavour  is  thoroughly  extracted. 
Strain  the  milk,  and  let  it  cool,  then  mix  it 
with  four  eggs  well  beaten.  Beat  two  dessert- 
spoonfuls of  arrowroot  or  corn-flour  into  a 
smooth  paste  with  a little  cold  milk.  Mix  the 
eggs  and  milk  with  them,  and  put  all  in  a sauce- 
pan. Let  the  mixture  simmer  gently  until  it 
thickens,  but  it  must  not  boil.  Pour  it  over 
the  fruit  and  spongecake,  and  let  the  dish 
stand  in  a cool  place  until  wanted.  Orange 
wine  may  be  substituted  for  sherry.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  3d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine.  Sufficient 
for  a large  dish. 

Cream,  Whipped.— The  white  of  one 
egg  should  be  allowed  for  every  pint  of  good, 
thick  cream.  If  this  cannot  be  procured,  more 
eggs  must  be  used.  A good-looking  dish  may 
be  made  by  boiling  a quart  of  milk  down  to  a 
pint,  and  mixing  with  it  the  whites  of  three 
eggs.  Sweeten  and  flavour  the  cream  before 
using  it.  For  a plain  whipped  cream,  this  is 
done  by  rubbing  tho  rind  of  a lemon  upon 
three  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and  pounding  it  in 
a mortar,  then  mixing  it  with  a glass  of  sherry 
or  half  a glass  of  brandy,  the  white  of  an  egg 
beaten  to  a solid  froth,  and  afterwards  with  the 
cream.  _Whip  it  to  a froth  with  a scrupulously 
clean  osier  whisk.  As  it  rises,  take  it  off  by 
table-spoonfuls,  and  put  it  on  a sieve  to  drain. 
It  is  a good  plan  to  whip  the  cream  the  day  before 
it  is  wanted,  as  it  is  so  much  firmer.  It  should 
be  made  in  a cool  place,  and  kept  in  the 
^ may  served  in  a variety  of  ways, 
either  m glasses,  or  in  a glass  dish,  when  it 
should  be  prettily  garnished,  or  surrounded  by 
spongecake,  macaroons,  or  ratafias.  A sponge- 
cake  may  be  made  in  the  shapo  of  a hollow 
cylinder,  and  filled  with  as  much  whipped 
cream  as  it  will  hold.  Its  appearance  is  im- 
proved by  colouring  part  of  it  before  whipping 
it  (see  Colouring).  Many  persons  dissolve  a 
tea-spoonful  of  powdered  gum  arabic  in  a 
little  orange-flower  water,  and  add  this  to  tho 
cream.  It  keeps  tho  froth  firmer.  Doublo 
cream  may  bo  simply  whipped  by 
with  a wire  whisk  until  it  thickens, 
too  long  it  will  turn. 


whisking  it 
If  beaten 


Cream,  Whipped,  with  Choeole 

—Make  two  ounces  of  best  chocolate  ini 
paste  with  a little  boiling  water.  Mix 
gradually  and  smoothly  with  one  pint  of  cr< 


sweetened,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  dissolved  gum 
arabic,  if  this  is  used  (see  the  previous  recipe) ; 
boil  and  cool,  then  add  the  whites  of  three  eggs 
beaten  to  a froth.  Half  fill  the  glasses,  and 
whip  the  remainder  into  froth.  Fill  them  up, 
and  keep  in  a cool  place  till  wanted.  Double 
cream  is  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  glasses. 

Cream,  Whipped,  with  Coffee.— 

Mix  a table-spoonful  of  a strong  infusion  of 
coffee  in  a pint  of  cream,  sweeten  it  rather 
liberally,  and  whip  it  as  in  the  last  recipe.  It 
will  be  of  a light  brown  colour.  If  this  is 
objected  to,  it  may  be  obtained  free  from 
colour  by  roasting  freshly  two  ounces  of  coffee- 
berries.  When  they  are  lightly  (browned,  throw 
them  at  once  into  the  cream,  and  let  it  stand 
for  an  hour  before  using.  Strain,  and  whip  as 
before.  Serve  in  glasses.  Double  cream  is  the 
best  for  this  purpose.  Sufficient  for  eight  or 
ten  glasses.  Probable  cost,  2s. 

Cream,  Whipped,  with  Liqueur. — 

Proceed  exactly  as  before,  flavouring  the  cream 
before  whipping  it  with  any  liqueur  that  may 
be  wished.  Double  cream  is  the  best  for  this 
purpose.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.,  exclusive  of 
the  liqueur.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  glasses. 

Cream,  Whipped,  with  Vanilla.— 

Boil  half  a pod  of  vanilla  in  a cupful  of  new 
milk  for  twenty  minutes.  Strain,  and  add  it  to 
a pint  of  thick  cream.  Sweeten  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar,  and  mix  in  the  whites  of  three 
eggs  beaten  to  a firm  froth.  Three  or  four 
drops  of  vanilla  essence  may  be  put  with  the 
cream  instead  of  boiling  the  pod.  Choose  a cool 
place  for  work  of  this  kind.  Probable  cost,  about 
Is.  lOd.  Sufficient  to  fill  eight  or  ten  glasses. 

Cream  of  Tartar  Cake.  — Rub  one 

ounce  of  butter  into  three  pints  of  flour.  Add 
three  tea-spoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Dissolve  a piece  of  saleratus  the 
size  of  a small  nut  in  a pint  of  milk.  If  this 
cannot  conveniently  be  used  a tea-spoonful  of 
carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  the  milk  will 
supply  its  place.  Add  the  milk  to  the  flour 
roll  out  the  dough,  cut  it  into  cakes  the  size  of 
a cup-plate,  and  about  hah  an  inch  thick,  and 
bake  on  tins  in  a quick  oven.  Time  to  bake, 
about  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  for 
this  quantity.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 


Cream  of  Tartar,  To  Drink.— Put  an 

ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  the  rind  and  juice  of 
two  lemons,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sifted 

a JUS-  Pour  over  them  two  quarts 
of  boiling  water.  Drink  the  beverage  when 
com.  it  will  prove  cooling  and  wholesome, 
rime,  a low  minutes  to  prepare.  Probable  cost, 
3d.  per  quart.  Sufficient  for  two  quarts. 

d’Orge.— Boil  gently  a cupful  of 
pearl  barley  in  one  pint  of  milk  and  one  pint  of 
water  untd  quite  tendor.  Strain  off  tho  liquid 
(winch,  if  sweetened  and  flavoured,  will  bo  a 
refreshing  and  wholesome  drink  for  a child  or 
sick  person),  and  mix  with  tho  barley  a pint  of 
cream,  threo  tablo-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  a piece  of 
fresh  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  two  eggs  well 
boaten,  and  a quarter  of  a nutmog  grated. 
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Return  the  barley  to  the  saucepan,  and  let  it 
simmer  gently  for  on  hour.  Stir  it  frequently. 

It  may  bo  either  served  in  custard-glasses,  or 
put  in  a buttered  dish  and  bakod  in  a moderate 
oven.  If  baked  four  eggs  may  he  used.  Proba- 
ble cost,  Is.  8d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Creme  d’Orge,  Soup  of.— Cut  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  veal  and  half  a pound  oi 
beef  into  small  pieces.  Put  them  into  a sauce- 
pan with  two  ounces  of  pearl  barley  and 
two  quarts  of  cold  water,  bring  it  to  a boil, 
skim  thoroughly,  and  simmer  as  gently  as 
possible  for  three  hours.  Then  rub  the  whole 
through  a sieve.  Add  pepper  and  salt,  ana 
any  other  seasoning  that  may  be  fancied.  Ine 
soup  should  be  of  the  consistency  of  thick  cream. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pint.  Sufficient  tor 
four  or  five  persons. 

Cress  Sauce  (for  Pish  and  Poultry).-- 
Wash  some  cress  carefully.  Pick  it  from  the 
stalks,  and  boil  it  for  about  ten  minutes.  Pram 
it,  mince  it  very  finely,  and  stir  it  into  a little 
melted  butter.  Servo  in  a tureen.  Sufficient, 
a handful  of  cress  for  half  a pint  of  sauce.  Cost, 
6d.  per  pint. 

Cressy  Soup. — Wash  clean,  prepare,  and 
slice  eight  carrots,  eight  turnips,  eight  small 
onions  stuck  with  one  or  two  cloves,  halt  a 
drachm  of  celery-seed,  bruised  and  tied  in  a 
muslin  bag,  and  a shoe  of  lean  ham  cut  into 
small  pieces.  Put  these  into  a stewpan  with  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a large  egg,  move 
them  constantly,  and  when  they  are  mce  y 
browned,  add,  a little  at  a time,  three  quarts  o± 
good  stock  (see  Stock).  If  it  is  necessary  to  use 
fresh  meat,  two  pounds  of  the  shin  of  beef  boiled 
gently  in  four  quarts  of  water  for  three  hours 
will  answer  the  purpose.  Simmer  until  the 
vegetables  are  quite  tender.  Press  them  through 
a coarse  sieve  with  the  back  of  a spoon,  return 
them  to  the  saucepan,  season  with  PePPer  arict 
salt,  and  boil  twenty  minutes  longer.  The  soup 
should  be  of  the  consistency  of  very  thick  cream. 
A little  boiled  rice  may  he  put  into  the  tureen, 
and  the  soup  poured  on  it.  Time,  two  hours, if  the 
stock  or  gravy  be  already  prepared.  Sufficient 
for  eight  or  ten  persons.  Probable  cost,  Is.  oa., 
exclusive  of  the  stock  or  gravy. 

Crisp  Biscuits.— A very  stiff  dough  is 
required  for  these  biscuits.  To  one  pound  and 
a half  of  flour  add  the  yolks  of  two  small  eggs, 
and  as  much  milk  as  will  bring  it  to  tho  required 
consistency.  Beat  and  knead  tho  paste  till  it  is 
quito  smooth,  and,  when  rolled  out  thin, 
make  it  into  small  biscuits  with  a tin  cutter, 
and  bake  these  in  a slow  oven  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  about  Gd. 

Crisped  Parsley  .-Wash  some  young 
naxslev  pick  away  tho  decayed  or  brown 
havc^  and  shake  it  in  a cloth  till  it  is  quite 
dry.  Spread  it  on  a sheet  of  paper,  and  put  it  in 
a Dutch  oven  before  a clear  fire  ; turn  it  very 
often  until  it  is  quito  crisp.  me,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Sufficient,  a little  to 
garnish  a dish. 


Croquant  Paste— Mix  two  ounces  of 
icly-siitcd  loaf  sugar  with  a quarter  of  a 


finely 


pound  of  fino  flour.  Add  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  eggs  till  it  forms  a stiff  paste.  _ Roll  it  out 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and, 
with  an  ordinary  pastry  cutter,  cut  it  out  into 
pretty  little  shapes.  Let  these  dry  a short 
time,  then  brush  them  over  with  the  white  of 
an  c(rg,  sift  a little  sugar  over  them,  place  them 
on  a tin,  and  bake  them  for  a few  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Take  them  from  the  tin  before 
they  are  cold,  and  place  them  on  the  tartlets, 
&c.  for  which  they  are  intended.  Sufficient, 
two'  or  three  for  a small  dish  of  pastry. 
Probable  cost,  4d.  for  this  quantity. 

Croquettes.— These  useful  little  dishes 
are  made  of  minced  meat,  poultry,  fish,  &c., 
highly  seasoned,  mixed  with  a little  sauce, 
dipped  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  fried  until 
crisp,  and  served  with  any  sauce,  ffhey  differ 
from  rissoles  only  in  this,  that  the  latter  are 
covered  with  good  puff  paste  before  xiying,  and 
croquettes  are  rolled  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs. 
They  should  be  well  drained  from  tho  fat  before 
serving,  then  piled  high  on  a hot  napkin,  and. 
the  sauce  sent  to  table  in  a tureen.  U.  hough 
they  are  often  made  of  fresh  meat,  they  are 
chiefly  useful  for  cold.  It  will  be  evident  that 
nearly  everything  depends  upon  the  seasoning. 
Though  there  are  numberless  names  for  them, 
from  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made,  or 
the  sauces  with  which  theyr  are  served,  the 
general  idea  in  all  is  the  same  a savoury 
mince,  moistened  with  sauce,  if  necessary  bound 
together  with  the  yolk  of  egg,  dipped  in  beaten 
egg,  rolled  in  bread-crumbs,  and  fried  ensp. 

Croquettes  (au  Financier) .— Mince  very 
finely  the  livers  of  two  fowls,  a sweetbread,  a 
shallot,  six  small  mushrooms,  and  two  truffles 
Season  rather  highly  with  pepper  and  salt 
Put  one  ounce  of  butter  into  a stewpan,  let  it 
melt,  then  mix  with  it  very  smoothly  and 
slowly  a table-spoonful  of  flour,  men  it  is 
lightly  browned,  add  the  mince  and  an  ounce  of 
butter, andsimmer forten minutes, stirrmga  the 
time.  Drain  off  the  fat,  add  a glass  of  light  wine 
to  the  mixture,  and  simmer  it  gently  for  a few 
minutes  longer,  men  it  is  cold  and  stiff, 
mould  it  into  small  balls,  and  fry  these  in  the 
usual  way.  Half  a dozen  oysters,  finely  minced, 
arc  sometimes  added.  Sprinkle  a httle  salt  over 
croquettes  before  serving  them.  Time  to  ir>, 
ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  sweetbread,  from 
Is.  to  4s.  Sufficient,  allow  one  or  two  croquettes 
for  each  person. 

Croquettes  of  Fowl.-Take  the  remains 
of  a cold  fowl,  and  mince  it  very  finely;  put  it 
in  a saucepan  with  a little  gravy,  a little 
pepper,  and  pounded  mace,  and  a ffihlo-spoonful 
of  cream.  Let  it  boil,  stirring  i well  aU  the 

time,  and,  if  necessary,  thicken  it  with  a httle 
flour,  or  a few  bread-crumbs,  men  cold  and 
firm,  roll  it  into  balls  about  the  size  of a - wain ^ 

dip  them  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs  do 

or  twice,  and  fry  them  in  plenty  °f  hot  ffiappmg 
until  they  are  lightly  browned ; pile  them  o 
napkin  and  garnish  with  cnsped  pareley  (*« 
Crisped  Parsley).  Time  to  fry  ton  , miles 

Probablo  cost,  4d.,  exclusive  of  tho  cold 
Allow  two  or  three  for  each  person. 
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Croquettes  Of  Rice.— Put  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  rice,  ono  pint  of  milk,  threo  tablo- 
spooni'uls  of  finely-sifted  sugar,  a picco  of  butter 
tho  size  of  a small  nut,  and  the  thin  rind  of  a 
lemon,  into  a saucepan.  Any  other  flavouring 
may  bo  used,  if  preferred.  Simmer  gently  until 
the  rice  is  tender  and  the  milk  absorbed.  It 
must  be  boiled  until  thick  and  dry,  or  it  will  be 
difficult  to  mould  into  croquettes.  Beat  it 
thoroughly  for  three  or  four  minutes,  then  turn 
it  out,  and  when  it  is  cold  and  stiff,  form  it  into 
small  balls  dip  these  in  egg,  sprinkle  a few 


CROQUETTES  OF  RICE. 

bread-crumbs  over  them,  and  fry  them  in  clari- 
fied fat  till  they  are  lightly  and  equally  browned. 
Put  them  on  a piece  of  clean  blotting-paper, 
to  drain  the  fat  from  them,  and  serve  them 
piled  high  on  the  dish.  If  it  can  be  done 
without  breaking  them,  it  is  an  improvement 
to  introduce  a little  jam  into  the  middle 
of  each  one ; or  jam  may  be  served  with  them. 
Time,  about  one  hour  to  boil  the  rice,  ten 
minutes  to  fry  the  croquettes.  Sufficient,  a 
dozen  for  a dish.  Probable  cost,  4d.,  without 
the  jam. 

Croquettes,  Vol-au-vent  de.— Make 
some  extremely  light  puff  paste ; roll  it  out 
very  evenly,  or  it  will  not  rise  properly.  Roll 
it  out  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ; stamp 
it  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  bottom  of  the 
dish  in  which  you  intend  to  send  it  to  table ; 
roll  the  paste  again,  and  stamp  another  shape, 
four  times  as  thick  as  the  first ; place  it  on  the 
top  of  the  other,  fastening  it  at  the  edges  with 
yolk  of  egg.  Make  a slight  incision  nearly 
through  the  pastry  all  round  the  top  about  an 
inch  irom  the  edge.'  Bake  it  in  a brisk  oven 
( his  is  important)  until  lightly  browned,  at 
once  take  out  tho  paste  inside  the  centre, 
remove  the  soft  crumb  from  tho  middle, 
nit  be  careful  not  to  break  the  edges.  Keep 
it  in  a warm  place,  and,  when  wanted,  fill  it  with 
croquettes  (see  Croquettes,  au  Financier) . Time 
to  bake,  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  de- 
pends upon  the  size.  A vol-au-vcnt  should 
never  be  made  large. 

^10f)0  are  patties  mado  very 
much  of  the  same  shape  as  vol-au-vents,  bread 
being  used  instead  of-  puff  paste.  They  are 
best  made  as  follows  : Cut  thick  slices  from  a 
roll,  scoop  a hollow  in  the  centre,  and  fry  them 
m hot  fat  till  they  arc  lightly  browned.  Drain 
and  dry  them  in  tho  oven  for  a few  minutes! 
they  should  then  be  filled  with  very  nicclv- 
aeasoned  mince,  moistened  with  a little  stiff 
wh,te  sauce.  The  crust  of  the  roll  may  be 
moved  or  not  before  frying.  Time  to^fry, 


ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  rolls,  Id.  each. 
Sufficient,  allow  ono  croustado  for  each  person. 

Croustades,  or  Dresden  Patties 

(another  way). — Croustades  aro  very  nice  cut 
from  a French  roll,  as  above,  then  dipped  in 
a little  milk,  and  drained,  brushed  over  with 
ogg,  dipped  in  bread-crumbs,  and  fried.  They 
may  be  filled  either  with  sweets  or  a savoury 
mince.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  break  them. 
Time  to  fry,  a few  minutes. 

Croute-aux-Champignons. — Cut  the 

crust  from  a stale  loaf  rather  more  than  an 
inch  in  thickness,  toast  and  butter  it.  Put  a 
Xiiece  of  butter  the  size  of  a large  egg  into  a 
saucepan;  let  it  melt,  then  put  into  it  three 
dozen  button  mushrooms,  first  cutting  off  the 
ends  of  the  stalks,  and  paring  them  neatly. 
Strew  over  them  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and 
add  the  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Stew  them 
gently  for  twenty-five  minutes,  shaking  the 
pan  frequently.  Grate  a quarter  of  a nutmeg 
over  them,  and  add  a tea-spoonful  of  flour  mixed 
with  a cupful  of  milk.  Let  them  simmer  five 
minutes  longer,  pour  them  over  the  toast,  and 
serve  hot.  A little  good  stock  may  he  used 
instead  of  the  milk  if  preferred.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons.  Probable  cost,  mushrooms, 
6d.  to  2s.  per  pint. 

Croutons. — Cut  some  slices  of  the  crumb 
of  bread  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  into  any 
shape,  round,  oval,  or  square,  that  may  be 
preferred,  and  fry  them  in  hot  clarified  fat  till 
they  are  lightly  browned.  Drain  them  from 
the  fat  and  they  are  ready  to  serve.  They  are 
used  for  garnish.  Time  to  fry,  five  minutes. 

Croutons  (a  1’ Artois).  — Fry  some 
croutons  ( see  the  preceding  recipe) . Pour  over 
them  a puree  of  young  peas  ( see  Peas,  Puree 
of),  thinned  with  a little  stock,  and  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Serve  as  hot  as  possible. 
Time,  five  minutes  to  fry  the  croutons.  Suffi- 
cient, a quart  of  puree  for  four  or  five  persons. 
Probable  cost  of  peas,  when  in  full  season,  6d. 
per  peck. 

Crullers. — Beat  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
fresh  butter  to  a cream.  Add  half  a pound  of 
sugar,  a pinch  of  salt,  five  well-beaten  eggs, 
one  table-spoonful  of  ground  cinnamon,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  a table-spoonful 
of  saleratus.  Beat  all  together  thoroughly  for 
some  minutes,  then  add  as  much  flour  as  will 
make  a soft  dough.  Cut  it  in  strips  about  three 
inches  long  and  one  wide,  twist  these  and  drop 
them  into  a little  boiling  lard.  When  they  aro 
lightly  browned,  they  are  done  enough.  Drain 
them,  and,  serve  with  a little  pounded  sugar 
strewn  over  them.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  fry 
the  crullers.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Gd.  for  this 
quantity. 

Crumbs,  Friod  Bread  (with  which  to 
dredgo  Hams  or  Bacon). — Place  a crust  of  bread 
in  a cool  oven,  when  it  is  crisp  and  brown,  roll  ' 
it  into  dust  with  a rolling-pin,  pass  it  through 
a coarso  sieve,  and  bottlo  tho  powder  until 
wanted.  Or,  put  tho  crumbs  of  bread  into  a 
frying-pan  with  a little  clarifiod  butter,  stir 
thorn  constantly  till  they  aro  brightly  browned, 
and  drain  them  before  tho  firo.  Time  to  fry, 
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five  or  six  minutes  ; timo  to  brown  the  crust,  it 
should  be  left  all  night  in  a cool  oven. 

Crumbs,  Substitute  for.— Some  cooks, 
when  frying  fish,  substitute  oatmeal  for  grated 
bread-crumbs.  It  costs  comparatively  nothing, 
and  requires  no  preparation. 

Crumpets. — Warm  one  pint  of  new  milk 
and  one  ounce  of  butter  in  a saucepan ; when  the 
butter  melts,  take  it  from  the  fire,  let  it  cool 
a little,  and  mix  with  it  a beaten  egg,  a pinch  of 
salt,  and  flour  enough  to  make  it  into  batter ; 
lastly,  put  with  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of  fresh 
yeast.  Cover  it,  and  let  it  stand  in  a warm 
place  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Bake  the 
crumpets  slightly  on  an  iron  plate  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  well  greased.  If  this  is  not  at 
hand,  they  may  be  baked  in  the  frying-pan. 
When  one  side  appears  sufficiently  cooked  turn 
them  quickly  on  the  other.  Crumpets  may, 
however,  be  bought  for  a trifling  expense,  and 
as  they  take  a good  deal  of  trouble  to  prepare, 
it  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  make  them  at 
home  when  they  can  be  purchased.  They 
should  be  toasted  and  plentifully  buttered  ; they 
will  be  soft  and  woolly ; they  are  rather  like  a 
blanket  soaked  in  butter,  and  are  nearly  as 
indigestible.  Time  to  bake,  about  ten  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  id.  each.  Allow  two  for  each 
person. 

Crumpets,  Scotch.— Crumpets  in  Scot- 
land are  made  with  oatmeal  or  unbolted  flour 
instead  of  the  ordinary  flour. 

Crumpet  and  Muffin  Pudding- 

Butter  a plain  round  mould,  and  place  in  it 
alternately  two  muffins  and  three  crumpets. 
Split  open  the  muffins  and  put  a little  red  cur- 
rant jelly  in  each.  Pour  over  them  a light 
batter,  cover  the  mould  closely,  and  boil  or 
steam  for  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost, 
8d.  Sufficient  for  five  persons. 

Crust,  Butter,  for  Boiled  Puddings. 

— Put  one  pound  of  flour,  a pinch  of  salt,  and 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  baking-powder  into  a 
basin,  mix  them  well,  then  rub  into  them  six 
ounces  of  fresh  butter.  Work  the  mixture  with 
a knife  or  fork  into  a paste  by  the  addition  of 
half  a pint  of  water.  Roll  it  out  once  or  twice, 
and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Butter  must  be 
used  for  pudding-crust  when  suet  is  disliked, 
as  lard  is  not  nice  for  boiled  puddings.  If  a 
richer  crust  is  preferred,  another  ounce  or  two 
of  butter  may  be  added,  but  for  ordinary  pud- 
dings the  crust  just  described  is  excellent. 
Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  prepare.  Pro- 
bable cost,  6d.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  one  pound 
for  a pudding  large  enough  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Crust,  Common,  for  Raised  Pies. 

Melt  a quarter  of  a pound  of  buttor  and  a 

quarter  of  a pound  of  lard  in  half  a pint  of 
water.  Put  two  pounds  of  flour  into  a basin, 
and  when  tho  butter  and  lard  are  melted  in  tho 
water,  pour  them  into  tho  flour,  stirring  it  all 
tho  time.  Work  the  mixture  with  tlie_  hands 
to  a stiff  paste,  and,  in  order  to  koop  it  soft, 
put  tho  portion  which  is  not  being  worlcod 
upon  a plate  over  a saucopan  of  hot  water. 
Probable  cost,  5d.  per  pound. 


Crust,  Dripping,  for  KitchenPies.— 

Rub  six  ounces  of  nicely-clarified  beef  dripping 
into  a pound  of  flour.  Add  a pinch  of  salt,  a 
small  tea-spoonful  of  baking-powder,  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  sugar.  Make  the  mixture 
• into  a stiff  smooth  paste  by  stirring  cold  water 
into  it,  and  roll  it  out  once  only.  It  is  then 
ready  for  use.  Time  to  prepare,  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  4d.  per  pound. 

Crust  for  Fruit  Tarts.— Mix  a pinch 
of  salt  and  two  table- spoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar 
with  a pound  of  dry  flour.  Break  six  ounces  of 
fresh  butter  into  small  pieces,  crumble  it  into 
the  flour,  and  work  it  into  a smooth  paste  with  a 
little  new  milk.  Roll  it  out  two  or  three  times, 
and  in  doing  so,  add  two  ounces  more  of  butter, 
and  touch  it  with  the  hands  as  little  as  possible. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Time  to  prepare, 
twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  9d.  per  pound. 

Crust  for  French  Tarts,  Rich. — 

Crumble  four  ounces  of  butter  into  half  a pound 
of  flour,  add  a pinch  of  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of 
sifted  sugar,  and  sufficient  cold  water  to  make 
it  into  a light  paste.  Give  it  three  good  rolls, 
fold  it  each  time,  and  touch  it  very  lightly. 
The  less  handling  it  has  the  better  it  will  be. 
Time,  twenty  minutes  to  prepare.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  per  pound. 

Crust,  Good. — Mix  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  sifted  sugar  and  a pinch  of  salt  in  a pound 
of  flour,  rub  into  it  six  ounces  of  butter,  and 
mix  the  whole  lightly  together  with  a fork  by 
adding  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  sufficient 
water  to  work  it  into  a smooth  paste.  Time, 
twenty  minutes  to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
per  pound. 

Crust,  Lard.— Rub  half  a pound  of  lard 
into  a pound  of  flour,  add  a pinch  of  salt,  and 
make  it  into  a paste  by  mixing  with  it  a cupful 
of  water.  The  unmelted  lard,  freed  from  skin 
and  thinly  sliced,  makes  very  good  pastry ; but 
a mixture  of  lard  and  dripping,  or  lard  and 
butter,  makes  a better  crust  than  lard  alone. 
Time  to  prepare,  twenty  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  lOd.  per  pound. 

Crust,  Pat6  Brisee.— Pate  Brisee,  the 
short,  crisp  crust  which  is  so  much  used  by  the 
French  for  pies,  is  made  by  working  the  butter, 
lard,  or  suet  thoroughly  into  the  flour,  which 
must  be  very  dry,  before  it  is  moistened , six 
ounces  of  butter,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  a small 
cupful  of  water  may  be  allowed  for  every  pound 
of  flour,  and  if  it  is  to  be  used  for  raised  pies, 
it  must  bo  made  rather  stiff.  1 imo  to  prepare, 
twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  6d.  per  pound. 

Crust,  Short.  Common.  — Mix  two 

table-spoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar,  a pinch  of  salt, 
and  a heaped  tea-spoonful  of  baking-powder 
with  one  pound  of  dry  flour.  Rub  into  it  three 
ounces  of  good  beef  dripping,  and  work  it  into 
a smooth  paste  with  water  or  now  milk. 
Handle  it  as  little  as  possible.  Bake  in  a mode- 
rate oven.  Probable  cost,  4d.  per  pound. 

Crust,  Suet,  for  Puddings. -Allow 
six  or  eight  ounces  of  suet  and  a pinch  of  salt 
for  every  pound  of  flour.  Carefully  remove  the 
skin  from  the  suet,  and  slircd  it  as  finely  as 
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possible,  strewing  a little  flour  oyer  it  two  or 
three  times  to  prevent  its  sticking  together. 
Mix-  it  with  the  flour,  and  work  it  into  a firm 
paste  with  a little  cold  water.  Probable  cost, 
4d.  per  pound. 

Cucumbers.— This  delicious  fruit  is  in 
season  from  April  to  September.  Though  it 
may  be  served  in  various  ways,  it  is  never  so 
good  as  when  eaten  raw.  Many  persons  object 
to  it  on  account  of  its  being  so  indigestible,  and 
certainly  this  is  the  case ; but  we  believe  it  would 
be  found  to  be  less  so  if  the  rind  were  eaten 
with  the  cucumber.  If  the  stalk  end  be  kept 
standing  in  cold  water,  and  the  water  be  changed 
every  day,  cucumbers  will  keep  hard  for  a week 
or  two. 

Cucumber  Ketchup.  — Cucumber 
ketchup  is  useful  for  flavouring  sauces  which 
are  to  be  served  with  rather  tasteless  meats,  such 
as  rabbits,  veal,  sweetbreads,  calf’s  brains,  &c. 
It  is  made  by  paring  and  mashing  cucumbers, 
sprinkling  salt  over  them,  and  leaving  them  for 
some  hours  to  draw  out  the  juice,  which  is  then 
strained,  and  boiled  with  a liberal  allowance  of 
seasoning.  The  ketchup  must  be  kept  in 
bottles  and  closely  corked.  Time,  twenty-four 
hours  to  extract  the  juice.  Sufficient,  two 
dessert-spoonfuls  of  ketchup  for  half  a pint  of 
sauce.  Probable  cost  of  cucumbers,  when 
plentiful,  6d.  each. 

Cucumber  Mangoes.  — Choose  large, 
green  cucumbers,  not  very  ripe,  cut  a long 
narrow  strip  out  of  the  sides,  and  scoop  out  the 
seeds  with  a tea-spoon.  Pound  a few  of  these 
with  a little  scraped  horse-radish,  finely-shred 
garlic,  mustard-seed,  and  white  pepper;  stuff 
the  hollows  out  of  which  the  seeds  came  as  full 
as  they  will  hold,  replace  the  strips,  and  bind 
them  in  their  places  with  a little  thread.  Boil 
as  much  vinegar  as  will  cover  them,  and  pour  it 
on  them  while  hot ; repeat  this  for  three  days. 
The  last  time  boil  the  vinegar  with  half  an  ounce 
of  mace,  half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  two  ounces  of 
pepper,  two  ounces  of  mustard-seed,  a stick  of 
horse-radish,  and  one  clove  of  garlic  to  every 
half  gallon  of  vinegar.  Put  the  cucumbers  into 
jars,  pour  the  boiling  liquid  over  them,  tie  the 
jars  closely  down,  and  set  them  aside  for  use. 
Time,  four  days.  Probable  cost  of  cucumbers, 
6d.  each  when  in  full  season. 

Cucumber  Sauce. — Take  three  young 
cucumbers,  slice  them  rather  thickly,  and  fry 
them  in  a little  butter  till  they  are  lightly 
browned.  Dredge  them  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
grated  nutmeg,  and  simmer  them  till  tender  in 
as  much  good  brown  gravy  as  will  edver  them. 
White  sauce  or  melted  butter  may  be  substituted 
for  the  gravy  if  these  are  more  suitable  for  the 
dish  with  which  the  cucumber  sauce  is  to  be 
served.  Time,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  to 
simmer  the  cucumbers.  Probable  cost,  small 
cucumbers,  4d.  each.  Sufficient,  three  yomm 
cucumbers  for  one  pint  of  sauce. 

Cucumber  Slice.— This  machine  is  used 
for  cutting  cucumbers  into  very  thin  slices.  In 
appearance  it  somewhat  resembles  the  Scotch 
hands  which  aro  used  for  shaping  butter,  with 
a sharp  steel  blade  running  down  tho  middle  of 
t ho  hand.  Before  using  it  the  cucumber  should 


be  pared,  then  held  in  an  upright  position,  and 
worked  briskly  and  rather  sharply  backwards 
and  forwards  on  the  knife,  so  that  each  move- 
ment of  the  hand  will  take  off  a slice  of 
cucumber.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Gd. 

Cucumber  Soup. — Cut  the  cucumbers 
into  slices,  strew  a little  salt  over  them,  and 
place  them  between  two  plates  to  drain  off  the 
juice.  Put  them  into  a saucepan,  and  cover 
them  with  some  good  white  stock.  Simmer 
them  gently  for  forty  minutes,  then  add  as 
much  more  stock  as  may  be  required,  and  a little 
sorrel.  Season  with  salt  and  cayenne,  and 
thicken  the  soup  with  ground  rice  or  arrowroot. 
When  it  boils,  draw  it  from  the  fire  for  a minute 
or  two,  and  add  a pint  of  milk  mixed  with  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs.  The  soup  must  not,  of 
course,  boil  after  the  eggs  are  added.  Time, 
about  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  per  quart. 
Allow  one  large  cucumber  for  three  pints  of 
soup,  including  half  a pint  of  milk. 

Cucumber,  Stuffed.— Peel  a large 
cucumber.  Remove  a narrow  piece  from  the 
side,  and  scoop  out  the  seeds  with  a tea-spoon. 
Fill  the  cavity  with  nicely-flavoured  forcemeat, 
replace  the  piece,  and  bind  it  round  with  strong 
white  thread.  Line  the  bottom  of  a saucepan 
with  slices  of  meat  and  bacon,  put  the  cucumber 
upon  it,  and  then  two  or  three  more  slices. 
Cover  the  whole  with  nicely-flavoured  stock, 
and  if  more  vegetables  are  desired,  two  or 
three  sliced  carrots,  turnips,  and  onions  may  be 
added.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
simmer  gently,  until  cucumber,  meat,  and  veget- 
ables are  sufficiently  cooked.  If  the  cucumber  is 
tender  before  the  rest,  it  should  be  taken  out, 
and  kept  hot.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  a little 
butter  and  flour,  and  pour  it  over  the  cucumber. 
Time,  about  one  hour.  Probable  cost  of  cucum- 
ber, 6d.  or  Is.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Cucumber  Vinegar.— Wipe  as  many 
cucumbers  as  you  may  intend  to  use,  slice 
them,  without  paring  them,  into  a wide-mouthed 
bottle,  and  put  with  them  two  or  three  shallots, 
if  the  flavour  is  liked.  Pour  over  them  as  much 
vinegar  as  will  cover  them,  and  add  a clove  of 
garlic,  a tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt  for  every  quart  of  vinegar. 
Let  them  infuse  for  eleven  or  twelve  days, 
then  strain  the  vinegar  into  small  bottles,  and 
cork  these  tightly.  Cucumber  vinegar  is  very 
good  to  flavour  salads,  hashes,  &c.,  or  to  eat 
with  cold  meat.  The  young  leaves  of  burnet 
when  soaked  in  vinegar  give  just  the  same 
flavour  as  cucumber.  Probable  cost  of  cu- 
cumbers, 6d.  each  when  in  full  season.  As  much 
vinegar  should  be  poured  over  as  will  just 
cover  the  slices. 

Cucumber  White  Sauce. — Peel  a largo 
cucumber,  cut  it  into  small  pieces,  and  take  out 
the  pips.  Simmer  the  pieces  gently  in  a little 
salt  and  water  until  quite  tender,  then  drain 
them,  and  stew  them  for  a few  minutes  longer 
in  good  white  sauce,  in  which  they  must  bo 
served.  Time,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  for  half  a pint.  Sufficient  for  a small  dish. 

Cucumbers  (a  l’Espagnole).  — Cut  tho 
cucumbers  into  pieces  about  two  inches  long 
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and  ono  inch  wido,  romovc  the  Boods,  strow  a 
little  salt  over  them,  and  let  them  remain  be- 
tween two  plates  for  an  hour  or  more.  Drain 
off  tho  juice,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan,  cover 
them  with  good  stock,  and  let  them  simmor 
•gently  until  quite  tender,  which  will  be  in  about 
twenty  minutes.  Drain  them,  pilo  them  on  a 
dish,  pour  some  good  brown  sauce  over  them, 
and  serve.  Time,  one  hour.  Probable  cost  of 
cucumbers,  6d.  each.  Sufficient,  one  large 
cucumber  for  half  a pint  of  sauce. 

Cucumbers  (a  la  Poulette). — Peel  two 
small,  young  cucumbers.  Remove  the  seeds. 
Cut  the  fruit  into  pieces  about  one  inch  thick 
and  two  inches  long,  stew  these  till  tender  in 
water  with  a little  salt  and  vinegar  in  it ; drain 
them.  Put  into  a stewpan  one  ounce  of  butter 
and  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  flour ; mix  the 
butter  and  flour  well,  and  let  them  remain 
about  throe  minutes.  Add  gradually  ono  pint  of 
nicely-flavoured  stock.  Simmer  gently  for 
fifteen  minutes.  Put  in  tho  cucumbers,  with  a 
seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper,  and  in  a minute  or 
two  two  table-spoonfuls  of  cream.  Draw  the 
sauce  from  the  fire,  and,  just  before  serving  it, 
add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon.  Time,  one  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  one  pint  and 
a half. 

Cucumbers,  Fried. — Take  the  rind  from 
the  cucumbers,  slice  them,  dredge  over  them  a 
little  pepper,  and  lay  them  in  flour.  Make 
some  butter  very  hot,  put  in  the  slices,  and 
when  they  are  tender  and  lightly  browned,  strew 
a very  little  salt  over  them ; drain  them,  and 
place  them  on  a hot  dish  under  tho  steak  or  hash 
with  which  they  are  to  bo  served.  Time,  ten 
minutes.  Probable  cost  of  cucumbers,  6d.  each. 
Sufficient,  one  small  cucumber  for  one  pound  of 
rump  steak. 

Cucumbers,  Pickled. — If  the  cucumbers 
are  very  young  and  small  they  may  be  pickled 
whole,  if  not,  they  are  better  cut  into  thick 
slices.  Sprinlde  salt  rather  plentifully  over 
them,  and  let  them  remain  twenty-four  hours. 
Drain  them  from  the  j uice,  dry  them  in  a cloth, 
and  pour  over  them  boiling  vinegar,  with  half 
an  ounce  of  mustard-seed,  one  ounce  of  salt,  ono 
ounce  of  long  popper,  half  a bruised  nutmeg, 
and  a pinch  of  cayenne  to  every  quart  of 
vinegar.  Cover  them  closely,  and  let  them  re- 
main until  next  day,  when  tho  vinegar  must 
again  be  boiled  and  poured  over  the  cucumbers, 
and  this  process  repeated  each  day  for  four 
days.  They  should  then  be  covered  closely, 
and  caro  should  be  taken  with  these,  as  with 
all  pickles,  that  they  aro  thoroughly  covered 
with  vinogar..  It  is  best  to  pickle  cucumbers 
by  themselves,  as  they  are  apt  to  become 
mouldy.  If  any  sign  of  this  appears  (and  they 
should  bo  lookod  at  every  threo  or  four  weeks 
to  ascertain  it,  and  on  this  account  should  bo 
kept  in  a wido-mouthod  glass  bottle  instead  of 
an  earthen  jar),  put  thorn  into  a frosh  dry 
bottle,  boil  the  vinegar  up  again,  and  pour  it 
over  them.  Timo  to  pickle,  ono  week.  Pro- 
bablo  cost  of  cucumbers,  4d.  to  Gd.  each. 

Cucumbers,  Preserved  (An  excellent 
sweetmoat  for  dossert). — Choose  cucumbers  that 


aro  young,  fresh,  and  nearly  free  from  seeds, 
split  them,  cut  the  pieces  across,  take  out  the 
seeds,  and  lay  them  for  threo  days  in  brine 
strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg.  Put  over  them 
a cabbage-leaf  or  vine-leaves  to  keep  them 
down,  and  place  a cover  over  the  pan.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  take  them  out,  wash  them  in 
cold  water,  and  set  them  on  the  fire  with  cold 
water,  and  a tiny  lump  of  alum.  As  the  water 
heats,  keep  adding  a little  moro,  until  the 
cucumbers  are  a bright  green,  which  they 
ought  to  bo  in  a short  time,  and  if  they  are 
not,  change  the  water  again  and  let  them  heat 
as  before,  but  they  must  not  boil.  Drain  them, 
and  when  cool  pour  over  them  a syrup,  made 
by  boiling  a quart  of  water,  a stick  of  cinnamon, 
ono  ounce  of  ground  ginger,  and  one  pound 
of  loaf  sugar  for  every  pound  of  cucumber. 
Boil  the  cinnamon  and  ginger  in  the  water  for 
an  hour,  then  drain  it  and  add  the  sugar,  and 
boil  to  a thick  syrup.  Let  the  cucumbers  lie  in 
this  for  two  days,  when  the  syrup  must  be 
boiled  for  ten  minutes  with  them.  Put  the 
preparation  into  jars  and  leave  it  until  next  day, 
when  it  must  be  covered  ciosely.  These  direc- 
tions must  be  minutely  attended  to,  or  the 
sweetmeat  will  not  be  a success.  Time,  six 
days. 

Cucumbers,  Stewed.—' Take  two  or 
three  young  fresh  cucumbers.  Peel  them,  and 
cut  them  into  quarters  lengthwise,  remove 
the  seeds,  dry  them,  dip  them  in  flour  and 
fry  them  in  hot  butter  till  they  are  lightly 
browned.  Lift  them  out  with  an  egg-slice, 
drain  them,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with 
a tea-cupful  of  good  brown  gravy.  Season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  stew  them  gently 
until  tender.  Just  before  serving  add  a dessert- 
spoonful of  Chilli  vinegar  and  a small  lump 
of  sugar.  Time,  half  an  hour.  Probable,  cost, 
Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for  a moderate-sized  dish. 

Cucumbers  Stewed  with  Onions.— 

Prepare  the  cucumbers  as  in  the  last  recipe,  and 
fry  with  them  an  equal  number  of  slices  of 
onion,  being  very  careful  that  they  do  not 
burn.  Stew  these  in  the  gravy  with  the 
cucumbers.  If  it  would  be  preferred  a little 
richor,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  might  be  added  to 
the  sauce,  but  of  course  if  this  wero  done  the 
sauce  must  not  be  allowed  to  boil  after  the 
addition.  Time,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  5d.  Sufficient  for  a moderate-sized  dish. 

Cucumbers,  To  Dress. — Pare  tho  cu- 
cumber and  cut  it  into  thin  slices,  or  pare  it 
round  and  round  into  ribands,  loaving  out  the 
watery  part.  Sprinklo  a little  salt  over,  and 
in  a few  minutes  drain  off  tho  water  which 
oxudes.  Put  the  slicos  on  a clean  dish,  and  pour 
a little  oil  and  vinegar  over  them,'  and  if  neces- 
sary add  a little  moro  salt  and  popper.  Many 
porsons  like  a few  slices  of  onion  served  with 
the  cucumber,  or  a tea-spoonful  of  the  vinegar 
in  which  onions  have  been  pickled,  may  bo 
addod  to  the  other  vinogar.  Probable  cost, 
cucumbers  (id.  each,  when  in  full  soason. 

Cucumbers,  To  Keep,  for  Winter 

Use  (Gorman  method). — Pare  and  slice  (he 
cucumbers.  Sprinklo  a little  salt  over  them, 
and  cover  them  with  a dish.  Tho  next  da> 
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drain  off  tho  liquor.  Place  the  slicos  of  cucum- 
ber in  a jar,  with  a little  salt  botween  each 
layer,  and  tie  them  up.  Before  using  them 
rinso  them  in  fresh  water,  and  dress  them  with 
pepper,  oil,  and  vinegar.  Time,  twenty-four 
hours  to  stand  in  salt.  Probable  cost  of  cucum- 
bers, 6d.  each,  whon  in  full  season. 

Cullis,  or  Rich  Gravy.— Put  one  pound 
of  undressed  ham  or  bacon,  about  a quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  at  the  bottom  of  a good-sized 
stewpan.  Place  upon  it  two  pounds  of  lean 
beef  or  veal,  a large  onion  stuck  with  three 
clovos,  a large  carrot  sliced,  a bunch  of  savoury 
herbs,  a bay-leaf,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  bruised 
celery  seeds  tied  in  muslin,  or  a few  sticks  of 
celery,  a tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper,  and  two 
blades  of  mace.  Pour  over  these  a breakfast- 
cupful  of  water.  Cover  closely,  and  simmer 
gently  for  half  an  hour,  when  the  liquid  will 
have  nearly  all  boiled  away.  Turn  the  meat 
once  or  twice  that  it  may  be  equally  browned  on 
both  sides.  Pour  over  it  three  pints  of  boiling 
water  or  stock,  and  simmer  gently  for  three 
hours.  It  is  usual  to  allow  a pint  of  water  to 
every  pound  of  meat  stewed.  Thicken  the 
gravy  with  a table-spoonful  of  brown  thicken- 
ing, or  with  two  small  .table-spoonfuls  of  flour 
mixed  smoothly  with  a little  cold  water  or  cold 
gravy,  and  added  gradually  to  the  contents  of 
the  stewpan.  Simmer  twenty  minutes  longer. 
If  too  thick,  a little  water  should  be  added  to 
the  gravy,  if  not  thick  enough  it  should  be 
stewed  a little  longer.  Strain  the  gravy,  and 
before  using  it  lift  off  the  fat,  which  will  cake  at 
the  top  when  the  liquid  is  cold.  This  gravy 
will  keep  a week,  but  in  hot  weather  it  would 
be  well  to  boil  it  up  once  or  twice.  This 
preparation  has  various  names : Cullis,  Espag- 
nole  Sauce,  Savoury  Gravy,  and  Brown  Gravy. 
It  is  used  for  Sauces,  Morels,  and  Truffles. 
Wine  and  ketchup  may  be  added  if  desired. 
Probable  cost,  3s.  4d.  for  this  quantity.  Suffi- 
cient for  one  pint  and  a half. 

Cullis,  or  Rich  Gravy  (another  way).— 
Take  the  bones  of  a large  leg  of  mutton,  or  of 
a large  piece  of  beef.  A ham  bone  or  a little 
bacon  rind  may  be  added.  Break  into  small 
pieces  and  put  into  a large  saucepan  with  five 
pints  of  water.  Bring  to  a boil,  and  let  it  simmer 
very  gently  for  five  hours,  being  careful  that 
it  keeps  on  simmering  slowly  all  tho  time  ; then 
strain  it.  Skim  it  carefully.  If  there  be  time, 
leave  it  until  the  next  day,  so  that  the  fat  may 
be  entirely  removed.  Return  it  to  tho  sauce- 
pan, and  put  with  it  a large  onion  stuck  with 
three  cloves,  a bay  leaf,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
bruised  celery  seed  tied  in  a muslin  bag,  or  a few 
sticks  of  celery,  a large  carrot  sliced,  a bunch 
of  savoury  herbs,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  salt,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper,  and  a blade ’of 
maco.  Simmer  those  gently  for  two  hours; 
strain;  stir  into  the  mixture  a tea-spoonful  of 
Liebig’s  extract  of  moat  and  a little  browniim 
(see  Colouring) . Thicken  it  with  a table-spoon” 
ful  of  brown  thickening,  or  with  from  one  to 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  Hour  mixed  smoothly 
with  a little  cold  water,  and  added  gradually 
to  the  contents  of  the  saucepan,  and  lot 
it . simmer  twenty  minutes  longer.  If  too 
thick,  a little  water  may  be  added ; if  not  thick 


enough,  stew  it  a little  longer.  Strain  it  from 
tho  vegetables  before  putting  it  aside.  This 
gravy  will  keep  a week,  but  in  hot  weather  it 
would  bo  well  to  boil  it  up  once  or  twice. 
Time,  eight  hours.  Probablo  cost,  6d.,  exclusive 
of  the  bones.  Sufficient  for  one  pint  and  a 
half. 

Cup  Puddings. — Beat  four  ounces  of 
butter  to  a cream ; mix  smoothly  vdth  it  four 
ounces  of  fine  flour,  four  table-spoonfuls  of 
milk,  a small  pinch  of  salt,  four  ounces  ol 
picked  and  dried  currants,  and  four  ounces  of 
finely-sifted  sugar;  beat  all  well  together; 
butter  seven  or  eight  cups  or  small  basins; 
a little  more  than  half  fill  them,  and  bake  them 
in  a good  oven.  Turn  them  out,  and  serve  with 
wine  sauce,  or  a little  jam.  Time  to  bake,  half 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Allow  one  for 
each  person. 

Cup  Pudding.  Invalid  Cookery— 
(another  way  — a wholesome,  easily-digested 
pudding  for  an  invalid). — Mix  a small  tea- 
spoonful of  flour  and  a tiny  pinch  of  salt  very 
smoothly  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  cold  water ; 
pour  over  it,  stirring  all  the  time,  a tea-cupful 
of  boiling  milk,  and  when  it  is  cold  strain  it, 
to  insure  its  being  perfectly  free  from  lumps, 
and  add  one  fresh  egg  well  beaten.  Sweeten 
with  a small  tea-spoonful  of  sugar,  pour  it  into 
a buttered  basin,  and  bake  it  for  twenty 
minutes.  Turn  out  to  serve.  If  it  be  allowed, 
a little  sherry  is  an  improvement.  Probable 
cost,  3d.  Sufficient  for  one  person. 

Curacoa. — Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
the  thin  rind  of  Seville  oranges,  and  pour  over 
it  a pint  of  boiling  water ; when  cool,  add  two 
quarts  of  brandy  or  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  and 
let  it  remain  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  stirring  it 
every  day.  Make  a clarified  syrup  of  two 
pounds  of  finely-sifted  sugar  and  one  pint  of 
water;  add  this  to  the  brandy,  &c.  Line  a 
funnel  with  a piece  of  muslin,  and  that  with 
chemists’  filtering  paper;  let  the  liquid  pass 
through  two  or  three  times,  till  it  is  quite 
bright.  This  will  require  a little  patience. 
Put  it  into  small  bottles,  and  cork  it  closely. 
Time,  twelve  days.  Probable  cost,  2s.,  exclu- 
sive of  the  brandy.  Sufficient  for  a little  more 
than  three  quarts  of  curaejoa.  Curacoa  imparts 
an  agreeable  flavour  to  cream  and  to  punch, 
and  is  an  excellent  liquor. 

Curacoa  Jelly. — Curacoa  jelly  is  made 
by  substituting  Seville  orange-rind  for  tho 
lemon-rind  generally  used  in  making  calf’s  foot 
jolly,  and  using  curacoa  instead  of  sherry  or 
brandy. 

Curacoa  Sauce. — Mix  a dessert-spoonful 
of  arrowroot  very  smoothly  with  a littlo  cold 
water,  and  pour  upon  it  half  a pint  of  boiling 
water.  Put  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  for 
three  or  four  minutes ; sweeten  it,  and  flavour 
it  with  a wine-glassful  of  curaqoa.  Probablo 
cost,  2d.,  exclusive  of  tho  curacoa.  Sufficient 
for  a small  pudding. 

Curate’s  Pudding.  — Put  a pint  of  now 
milk  into  a saucepan,  with  tho  thin  rind  of  a 
large  lemon,  a small  pinch  of  salt,  a piece  of 
butter  tho  size  of  a walnut,  and  a lieapod  table- 
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spoonful  of  sugar.  Lot  it  Btand  by  the  side  of 
the  tiro  until  the  flavour  of  the  lemon  is  ex- 
tracted, and  tho  butter  dissolved.  Put  it  aside 
to  cool.  Whisk  the  yolks  of  four  and  the 
•whites  of  two  eggs,  mix  with  them  a pound  of 
boiled  potatoes  which  have  been  rubbed 
through  a sieve,  add  tho  milk,  &c.,  and  pour 
into  buttered  cups.  The  cups  must  not  be  much 
more  than  half  tilled.  Turn  out,  and  servo  with 
wine  sauce.  Time  to  bake,  about  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  9d.  Allow  one  for  each  person. 

Curd.— The  most  usual  way  to  “turn” 
milk,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  to  make  it  curdle, 
is  to  mix  it,  when  warm,  but  not  hot,  with  a 
little  rennet,  and  let  it  stand  in  a warm  place 
until  the  curd  is  solid  and  the  whey  clear. 
Rennet  is  made  by  obtaining  from  the  butcher 
the  dried  inner  stomach  of  a calf,  and  soaking 
a tiny  piece  of  it  in  a cupful  of  hot  water  for 
four  hours.  The  liquid  at  the  end  of  that 
time  is  what  is  called  rennet.  An  inch  of  the 
dried  skin  so  soaked  in  water  will  turn  a 
o-allon.  The  less  rennet  used,  the  more  delicate 
will  be  the  curd.  The  skin  may  be  kept  a 
long  time  if  it  is  hung  in  a cool  place ; it 
should  he  covered  to  protect  it  from  dust. 
Rennet  may  also  be  bought  at  the  grocer’s  in 
small  bottles  at  Is.  each.  A little  lump  of 
alum  put  into  cold  milk  and  set  on  the  nie 
will  turn  milk,  or  a few  well-beaten  eggs 
stirred  in  just  as  the  milk  is  boiling.  A pinch 
of  salt  added  after  the  milk  curdles  will  assist 
the  whey  to  separate.  Whey  is  by  some 
considered  a wholesome  drink  for  feverish 
persons,  and  in  country  places  the  lasses  often 
wash  in  it  to  improve  their  complexions. 

Curd  Cheesecakes.— Turn  one  quart  of 
milk  with  a little  rennet;  drain  off  the  whey, 
and  mix  with  the  curd  a piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  a large  egg,  beaten  to  a cream;  press  it 
through  a coarse  sieve,  and  mix  with  it  a heaped 
table-spoonful  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  the  peel 
of  a lemon  finely  shred,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
currants,  two  well-beaten  eggs,  and  a dozen 
sweet  and  two  bitter  almonds,  blanched  and 
pounded.  Line  some  patty-pans  with  a good 
crust,  three-parts  fill  them  with  the  mixture, 
and  bake  in  a good  oven.  Time  to  bake, 
about  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Id.  each. 
Sufficient,  a dozen  for  a dish. 

Curd  Fritters. — Press  a pint  of  curds 
through  a mortar,  and  mix  with  it  the  whites  of 
two  and  tho  yolks  of  four  woll-bcaten  eggs,  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  flour,  a table-spoonful  of 
sifted  sugar,  and  a pinch  of  pounded  cinnamon. 
Put  some  lard  into  a frying-pan,  let  it  get  quite 
hot,  drop  tho  batter  into  it,  fry  until  lightly 
browned,  drain  tho  fritters  from  tho  fat,  and 
servo  them  as  hot  as  possible.  Timo,  ten 
minutes  to  fry.  Probablo  cost,  lOd.  lor  this 
quantity.  Sufficient  for  fivo  or  six  persons. 

Curd  Pudding— Turn  a quart  of  milk 
with  a little  rennot;  drain  off  tho  whey,  and 
mix  tho  curd  with  two  ounces  of  butter  beaten 
to  a cream,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  finoly- 
irrated  bread-crumbs,  two  tablo-spoonluls  of 
sifted  sugar,  a tablo-spoonful  of  now  milk,  a 
couple  of  fresh  eggs,  and  a glass  of  white  wine. 
Butter  some  plain  round  moulds,  rather  more 


than  half  fill  them  with  the  mixture,  and  bake 
them  in  a good  oven  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
Turn  them  out,  sift  a little  sugar  over  them, 
stick  a few  sliced  and  blanched  almonds  in 
them,  and  serve  with  cura<;oa  sauce.  Probable 
cost,  10d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Curd  star.  -Put  a pint  of  milk,  the  rind 
of  a lemon,  and  a tiny  pinch  of  salt  into  a 
saucepan,  and  mix  with  it,  when  boiling,  lour 
eggs  well  beaten  ; boil  until  it  curdles,  suceten, 
and  season  it  with  a little  wine,  and  let  it  boil 
until  the  whey  separates  entirely.  Drain  it 
through  a colander  or  any  round  or  star-shaped 
mould  that  has  holes  in  it,  and  when  it  is  cold 
and  firm,  and  the  whey  has  drained  quite  off, 
turn  it  out  and  serve  with  custard  round  the 
dish,  but  not  upon  the  star.  Time,  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d,  including 
the  custard.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Curds  and  Cream.— Curd  is  usually 
served  in  a dish,  with  cream,  sweetened  and 
flavoured,  poured  round  it ; it  should  be  drained 
from  the  whey  and  flavoured  with  a little  light 
wine.  Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  separate 
the  cur’d.  Sufficient,  a quart  of  milk  curdled 
and  a pint  of  cream  for  a moderate-sized  dish. 
Probable  cost,  2s. 

Currants . — Under  the  general  name  currants 
are  included  the  red,  white,  and  black  currants 
which  grow  in  our  gardens,  and  the  small  dried 
grapes  imported  into  this  country  which  are 
sold  in  the  grocers’  shops,  and  which  are  so 
largely  used  in  making  cakes  and  puddings. 
Tho  juice  of  red,  white,  and  black  currants  is 
specially  adapted  for  medicinal  purposes,  and 
the  fruit  is  also  extensively  used  for  jams, 
jellies,  tarts,  and  dessert. 

Currant  and  Raspberry  Tart.— The 
addition  of  a few  raspberries  very  greatly  im- 
proves the  flavour  of  a red  currant  tart,  but  they 
must  be  carefully  looked  over  to  see  that  there 
are  no  little  worms  inside  the  berries  after  they 
are  picked.  Strip  the  currants  from  the  stalks, 
and  allow  three  heaped  table-spoonfuls  of  moist 
sugar  to  every  quart  of  fruit.  Lino  the  edges 
of  a deep  pie-dish  with  good  crust  ( see  Crust  tor 
Fruit  Tarts).  Place  an  inverted  cup  m the 
middle  of  the  dish.  Fill  the  latter  with  the 
fruit,  and  cover  it  with  the  same  crust  as  the 
edges.  Ornament  the  top  as  fancy  dictates, 
and  bake  in  a good  oven.  Sift  a little  pounded 
sugar  over  the  tart  before  serving  it.  raaeW 
bake,  half  an  hour  or  more,  according  to  tho 
size  of  the  dish.  Probablo  cost,  Is.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Currant  Cakes— For  currant  cakes  baked 
in  a dish  or  mould  several  recipes  have  already 
been  given  under  Christmas  Cakes,  1 lum  Cakes, 
&c. ; two  or  three  moro  arc  given  here  for  cakes, 
which  may  either  be  dropped  hi  small  round- 
on  a buttered  tin,  or  put  into  a buttered  ■ h 
and  baked  in  a quick  oven  Clean  and  pic 
two  ounces  of  currants;  rub  a quarter ' 
pound  of  fresh  butter  into  half  a pound  of  flour, 
add  tho  currants,  a little  grated  nutnJ 
four  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar.  Mix  all  togeUi 
with  two  well-beaten  eggs,  a.  tnffic-spoonful 
brandy,  and  sufficient  new  milk  to  make  a i g 
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dough.  Roll  out  thin,  and  cut  into  cakes.  Or 
■wash  and  pick  ono  pound  of  currants ; heat  one 
i pound  of  fresh  buttor  to  a cream,  add  ono  pound 
of  sugar,  one  pound  and  a half  of  flour,  a tea- 
, spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon,  a tea-spooniul 
of  grated  nutmeg,  the  currants,  and  four  eggs 
: well  beaten.  Another  recipe : Clean  and  pick 
I half  a pound  of  dried  currants ; beat  a quarter 
of  a'pound  of  butter  to  a cream ; mix  with  it  a 
i quarter  of  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  half  a pound 
of  dried  flour,  the  yolks  of  four-  and  the  whites 
of  three  eggs  well  beaten,  the  currants,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon;  beat  all 
well  together  for  a quarter  of  an  hour'.  An- 
other way  (economical) : Rub  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  dripping  into  one  pound  of  flour; 
add  a pinch  of  salt,  two  heaped  tea-spoonfuls  of 
baking  powder,  three  ounces  of  picked  currants, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  half  a nutmeg 
grated,  and  enough  milk  or  water  to  form  a 
stiff  dough.  Time,  about  twenty  minutes  to 
bake.  ‘Sufficient,  one  pound  of  flour,  with  the 
other  ingredients,  will  make  about  one  dozen 
cakes.  Probable  cost,  from  id.  to  2d.  each. 

Currant  Champagne.  — Take  four 
quarts  of  very  ripe  white  currants  and  four 
quarts  of  very  ripe  red  currants ; pour  over 
them  six  quarts  of  cold  water,  and  bruise  and 
stir  them  about  every  day  for  six  days.  Strain 
the  juice  through  a j elly-bag,  and  put  four  pounds 
of  loaf  sugar  to  every  gallon  of  liquid ; add  one 
ounce  of  isinglass,  dissolved  in  a little  water, 
and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  fresh  yeast.  Leave 
the  wine  for  two  or  three  days,  then  put  it  into 
a cask,  which,  when  the  fermentation  is  quite 
over,  must  be  closed.  It  will  be  ready  to  use  in 
six  or  eight  months.  Probable  cost  of  currants, 
variable ; when  plentiful,  4d.  per  quart. 

Currant  Cream  Ice.  — Take  one 
pint  of  red  currant- juice  (see  Currant,  Red, 
Cream),  mix  with  it  a pint  of  cream,  sweeten 
and  freeze.  A few  raspberries  or  strawberries 
are  an  improvement.  The  ice-cream  may  be 
made  with  red  currant  j elly  instead  of  j uice  if 
the  fresh  fruit  is  not  in  season.  Currant-water 
ice  is  much  more  wholesome  and  refreshing 
than  cream  ice.  It  is  made  by  mixing  a pint 
of  juice  with  syrup  produced  by  boiling  a 
pound  and  a half  of  sugar  with  a quart  of 
water,  and  then  freezing  the  mixture  like 
cream.  Time,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
2s.  6d.  per  quart.  ( See  also  Currant  Waterloo). 

Currant,  Red,  Cream. — Express  a pint 
of  red  currant  juice.  In  order  to  do  this  pick 
the  currants  and  put  them  into  an  earthen  jar. 
Cover  it  closely  and  put  it  into  a large  pan  of 
cold  water,  which  must  be  so  full  that  it  will 
reach  to  the  top  of  the  jar.  Lot  it  simmer  for 
two  hours.  Drain  the  juice  from  the  currants, 
mix  a pint  of  it  with  a pint  of  thick  cream, 

S add  ari  ounce  and  a half  of  melted  golatino 
: and  some  sugar.  Pour  tho  mixture  into  a 
mould,  and  set  it  in  a cool  place  to  stiffon. 

Currant,  Rod,  Cream  (another  way). 

■ — Put  a small  jar  of  red  currant- jolly,  tho  juice 
of  a lemon,  half  a cupful  of  water,  and  two 
! table-spoonfuls  of  sugar  into  a saucepan.  When 
j the  jelly  is  dissolved,  let  tho  mixture  cool  a 
little,  then  add  more  sugar  if  necessary.  Time, 


half  an  hour.  Probablo  cost,  2s.  Gd.  Suffi- 
cient for  one  quart. 

Currant  Custard. — Express  the  . juice 
from  some  fine  fresh  ripe  currants.  This  is  best 
done  by  putting  them  in  a jar,  which  must  be 
covered  closely  and  placed  in  a large  pan  of  cold 
water,  and  simmered  gently  until  the  juice  flows 
freely.  Mix  a pint  of  water  with  every  pint  of 
juice,  add  a little  sugar,  and  put  the  liquid  on  the 
fire.  Mix  a small  portion  of  ground  rice  smoothly 
with  a little  of  the  liquid  while  cold,  and  add  this 
gradually  to  the  rest.  Let  it  simmer  gently, 
stirring  it  constantly,  until  it  is  quite  smooth 
and  well  thickened,  then  pour  it  into  cups  or 
glasses  to  be  taken  as  custard.  Grate  a little 
nutmeg,  and  put  one  ratafia  on  the  surface  of 
each  custard.  The  custards  are  the  better  for 
standing  a night  to  stiffen.  If  set  in  some  very 
cold  place — for  instance,  in  a tin  pail  plunged  in 
a tub  of  cold  water  fresh  drawn  from  the  pump 
— these  custards  will  be  as  pleasant  to  the  palate 
in  sultry  weather  as  iced  custards,  without  their 
disadvantages.  Arrowroot  may  be  used  instead 
of  ground  rice.  By  increasing  the  quantity  of 
either  ingredient,  the  custard  maybe  made  stiff 
enough  to  be  set  in  a mould,  and  turned  out 
before  serving.  Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to 
boil;  about  two  hours  to  express  the  juice. 
Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Currant  Custard  (another  way).— Take 
a breakfast-cupful  of  red  currant- juice,  ex- 
pressed as  in  the  last  recipe.  Pour  it  when  hot 
upon  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and 
stir  it  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Put  it  into  a 
saucepan,  and  add  to  it  very  gradually  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Stir  it  over  a 
moderate  fire  till  it  begins  to  thicken,  then 
pour  it  out  and  continue  to  stir  till  nearly  cool, 
when  a cupful  of  cream  must  be  added.  Serve 
in  custard  glasses.  Time  to  simmer,  a few 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.  Sufficient  for 
six  or  eight  glasses,  each  one  three-parts  full. 

Currant  Dumpling. — Make  a light  suet 
crust  (see  Crust,  Suet).  Before  moistening  it 
mix  half  a pound  of  dried  currants  with  every 
pound  of  flour.  Add  milk  to  make  a light  batter, 
and  boil  either  in  one  large  dumpling  tied  in  a 
floured  cloth,  or  in  half  a dozen  without  cloths. 
In  the  latter  case  the  dumplings  should  be 
dropped  into  boiling  water,  and  be  looked  after 
at  ftrst  to  see  that  they  do  not  stick  to  the  pan. 
Serve  with  lemon- juice  and  sugar.  Time  to> 
boil,  one  hour  and  a half  with  a cloth ; half  an 
hour  without.  The  dumplings  will  rise  to  the 
top  when  done  enough.  Probable  cost,  10d., 
for  half  a dozen  small  dumplings. 

Currant  Fool. — Strip  some  fresh,  ripe 
red  currants  from  the  stalks,  and  stow  them 
gently  with  throe  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar  to 
every  pint  of  fruit.  Press  them  through  a 
sieve,  and  when  nearly  cold  mix  with  them 
finely-grated  bread-cruml  s and  cream  or  new 
milk.  Time  to  stow  the  currants,  half  an  hour. 
Probablo  cost,  Gd.  Sufficient  for  four  or  six 
persons. 

Currant  Fritters. — Whisk  three  eggs 
thoroughly,  and  mix  with  them  gradually  six 
table-spoonfuls  of  fino  flour  and  a pinch  of  salt. 
Boat  the  mixture  until  quite  smooth,  then  add 
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ono  pint  of  milk.  Put  a little  lard  or  dripping 
into  a frying-pan.  When  quito  hot,  stir  a hand- 
ful of  picked  and  dried  currants  into  tho  hatter, 
and  drop  it  into  tho  pan  in  fritters  about  tho 
sizo  of  a penny  bun.  Three  or  four  may  be 
cooked  together,  but  thoy  must  be  kept  apart. 
When  lightly  browned  on  ono  side  turn  them 
ovor  on  tho  other.  Drain  tho  fat  from  them, 
and  servo  them  on  a hot  napkin.  Time  to 
fry,  a few  minutes.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Suffi- 
cient for  four  persons. 

Currant  Fritters  without  Eggs. — 

Mix  a pint  of  mild  ale  with  as  much  Hour  as 
will  make  a thick  batter.  Take  care  that  it  is 
perfectly  smooth  and  free  from  lumps.  Add  a 
few  currants,  a little  sugar  and  grated  nutmeg, 
and  fry  as  in  the  last  recipe.  Sufficient  for  four 
persons.  Time  to  fry,  a few  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  5d. 

Currant  Jam,  Black.  — Take  equal 
weights  of  pounded  lump  sugar  and  picked  fruit. 
Put  the  fruit  in  the  preserving-pan,  and  pour 
into  it  two  table-spoonfuls  of  water  for  every 
pound  of  fruit;  boil  and  skim.  When  the  fruit 
has  boiled  for  twenty  minutes,  add  the  sugar. 
Stir  the  fruit  well  to  keep  it  from  burning,  and 
boil  it  half  an  hour  longer,  counting  from  the 
time  when  it  simmers  equally  all  over.  Put  a 
spoonful  of  the  juice  and  fruit  to  cool  upon  a 
plate.  If  the  juice  runs  off,  the  jam  must  be 
boiled  longer,  if  it  jellies  it  is  done  enough. 
The  jam  will  not  keep  unless  the  fruit  was 
gathered  when  dry.  Probable  cost,  8d.  per 
pound.  Sufficient,  a pound  of  fruit  with  sugar 
for  a pound  of  jam  (see  also  the  close  of  the 
recipe  Currant  Jelly,  Black). 

Currant  Jam,  Black  (superior).— Boil 
two  pounds  of  black  currants  until  the  juice  flows 
freely.  Put  the  fruit  through  a sieve,  leave 
behind  whatever  will  not  pass  through.  Boil 
the  pulp  for  five  or  six  minutes,  lift  it  from  the 
fire,  and  stir  into  it  a pound  of  powdered  loaf 
sugar.  Boil  it  again  until  it  thickens,  and 
pour  it  into  jars  for  use.  Time  to  boil  the 
pulp  with  the  sugar,  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  currants  4d.  per  quart. 

Currant  Jam,  Red  and  White. — 

Take  some  fine  ripe  red  or  white  currants ; let 
them  be  gathered  on  a dry  day,  and  be  sure 
that  they  are  fresh  and  free  from  dirt.  Strip 
them  from  the  stalks,  and  weigh  them  with  an 
equal  weight  of  finely -pounded  loaf  sugar. 
Let  them  remain  on  the  fire  exactly  nine 
minutes  after  boiling.  Pour  the  jam  into  jars, 
and  cover  it  with  brandied  papers,  and  put 
over  these  tissue-paper  dipped  in  gum.  Thoro 
is  no  economy  in  using  a smallor  proportion  of 
sugar,  as  the  jam  requires  to  boil  so  much 
longer  that  the  quantity  is  reduced  sufficiently 
to  make  the  difference.  Probable  cost,  when 
plentiful,  4d.  por  quart.  Sufficient,  ono  pint 
of  fruit  for  ono  pound  and  a quarter  of  jam. 

Currant  Jolly,  Black.— Draw  tho  juico 
from  somo  fine  ripe  black  currants.  In  ordor  to 
do  this,  put  them,  as  we  have  told  already  (sen 
Currant  Custard),  into  an  carthon  jar,  covor 
this  closely,  put  it  in  a pan  of  cold  wator,  and 
boil  the  fruit  gently  until  tho  juice  is  ex- 
pressed. Strain  it  through  a jelly-bag,  but  do 


not  press  it,  and  boil  it  for  a minute  or  two. 
Add  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  to  every 
pint  of  juico,  and  boil  ten  minutes  longer.  If 
tho  jelly  becomes  firm  when  a spoonful  is  put  on 
a plate  it  is  boiled  enough  ; if  not,  boil  a little 
longer.  Put  it  into  small  jars  and  cover  closely, 
first  with  brandied  papers  and  afterwards  with 
gummed  tissue-paper.  If  a larger  proportion 
of  sugar  were  added  it  would  jelly  sooner,  but 
it  would  then  be  too  luscious  to  be  agreeable  in 
sickness.  If  tho  juice  is  not  pressed  from  the 
currants,  tho  latter,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  sugar  and  water,  will  boil  into  a jam  fit 
to  bo  used  for  kitchen  and  nursery  puddings, 
but  it  will  not  keep  long.  Probable  cost  of 
currants,  4d.  per  quart.  About  one  pint  of 
juice  may  be  obtained  from  two  quarts  of 
fruit. 

Currant  Jelly,  Red.— Bed  currant  jolly 
may  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  black,  re- 
membering only  that  one  pound  of  sugar  will 
be  required  for  one  pint  of  juice.  The  flavour 
may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  a few 
raspberries,  and  both  the  flavour  and  colour  if 
one  pint  of  white  currants  is  used  with 
three  of  red.  When  straining  the  juice  the 
fruit  must  not  be  pressed  or  the  jelly  will 
not  be  clear.  Some  prefer  to  sweeten  red 
currant  jelly  by  pounding  loaf  sugar  very 
finely,  and  making  it  quite  hot  in  the  oven, 
taking  care  that  it  is  not  in  the  least  dis- 
coloured ; then  mixing  it  with  the  juice  which, 
though  hot,  must  not  boil  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved.  Be  careful  to  use  either  a silver  or 
a wooden  spoon  in  making  jelly;  with  any 
other  the  flavour  will  be  spoilt.  The  jelly  may 
be  made  very  stiff  by  adding  half  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  to  each  pint  of  juice.  The  isinglass 
should  be  dissolved  in  a little  of  the  j uice,  and 
put  in  with  the  sugar.  Time,  about  two  hours 
to  express  the  juice.  Probable  cost  of  currants, 
4d.  per  quart.  Three  pints  of  fruit  will  pro- 
bably yield  one  pint  of  juice. 

C arrant  Jelly,  White.— This  jelly  may 
be  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  last,  or  the 
fruit  may  be  bruised  and  the  juice  strained 
through  a jelly-bag.  It  must  not  be  pressed, 
or  the  jelly  will  not  be  clear.  The  fruit  which 
is  left  in  the  bag  may  be  boiled  into  nursery 
preserve.  Allow  one  pound  of  sugar  to  every 
pint  of  juice.  Put  both  into  a preserying-pan, 
stir  the  liquid  until  it  boils,  and  boil  for  six 
minutes.  When  pounded  sugar  is  used  ^ for 
jellies  it  should  be  prepared  at  home.  That 
which  is  bought  at  tho  shops  may  be  adulte- 
rated, and  then  tho  colour  of  the  jelly  would  be 
spoilt.  If  it  is  wished  to  have  tho  jelly  very 
stiff,  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  may  be  used 
for  every  pint  of  juico.  It  should  be  dissolved 
in  a little  of  the  juico  and  put  in  with  the 
sugar.  Three  pints  of  currants  will  probably 
yield  one  pint  of  juice.  Probable  cost  of  cur- 
rants, Cd.  per  quart. 

Currant  Liquor  — Put  black  currants 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  leaves  into  a jar,  an 
covor  thorn  with  rectified  spirits  of  wine.  ? 
them  soak  for  soven  or  eight  weeks,  then  st 
the  liquid  through  a linen  bag,  and  mix  wiin 
it  a syrup  made  by  boiling  one  pound  ol  sug 
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■with  half  a pint  of  water.  The  syrup  should 
he  added  while  hot.  Probable  cost,  currants, 
4d.  per  quart  when  plentiful.  As  much  spirit 
should  he  poured  over  the  fruit  as  will  cover 
it,  and  half  a pound  of  sugar  should  he  allowed 
! to  every  pound  of  fruit. 

Currant  Lozenges,  Black.— Put  three 
quarts  of  ripe  black  currants,  perfectly  free  from 
dust,  into  a preserving-pan,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  until  the  juice  flows  freely,  assisting  its 
; flow  by  bruising  the  fruit  with  a wooden  spoon. 
Squeeze  the  fruit  through  a sieve,  and  press  it 
to  obtain  as  much  juice  as  possible.  Return  the 
juice  to  the  pan,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
brown  sugar  to  every  pint  of  juice.  Let  it  boil 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  a few  minutes 
before  taking  it  off,  add  half  an  ounce  of  dis- 
solved isinglass  for  every  quart  of  juice.  Pour 
the  paste  rather  thinly  over  plates,  and  put  it 
before  the  fire  for  three  days  to  dry.  Put  the 
cakes  into  a tin  box  with  a little  white  paper 
between  each,  and  cut  them  into  lozenges,  as 
required.  Probable  cost  of  currants,  4d.  per 
quart. 

Currant  Pancakes.— Put  the  thin  rind 
of  a lemon  into  a saucepan  with  a pint  of  milk, 
and  let  it  stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  some 
time  to  draw  out  the  flavour.  When  this  is 
extracted,  put  with  the  milk  two  ounces  of 
butter  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  and 
when  the  butter  is  melted,  put  the  milk  on  one 
side  to  cool.  Mix  eight  ounces  of  flour  very 
smoothly  with  six  well-beaten  eggs  and  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  water,  add  a pinch  of  salt 
and  a table-spoonful  of  brandy,  and  afterwards 
the  cooled  milk.  Melt  a little  butter  or  lard 
in'  the  frying-pan ; when  quite  hot,  pour  in 
sufficient  batter  to  cover  it  thinly,  immediately 
strew  a few  dried  and  picked  currants  over 
it,  loosen  the  edges,  brown  the  pancake  on  both 
sides,  and  serve  with  a little  sugar  and  lemon- 
juice.  Time,  a few  minutes  to  fry.  Allow  one 
for  each  person-  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.,  exclu- 
sive of  the  brandy. 

Currant  Paste.— Put  any  quantity  of 
ripe  currants,  either  red  or  white,  or  a part  of 
each  mixed,  into  a hair  sieve ; press  out  three 
parts  of  the  juice,  and  put  it  aside  for  making 
jelly.  Rub  the  rest  of  the  fruit  with  the  juice 
through  the  sieve,  and  boil  it,  stirring  it  con- 
stantly, till  it  is  dry.  Add  half  a pound  of 
sugar  for  each  pound  of  the  original  weight  of 
fruit,  and  boil  twenty  minutes  longer.  Be 
careful  not  to  let  the  paste  burn.  Put  it  into 
jars,  and  store  for  use. 

Currant  Pudding,  Black,  Red  or 
White. — Cut  a piece  of  bread  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  tho  size  and  shape  of  half  a crown. 
Place  it  at  tho  bottom  of  a round  basin,  and 
put  some  fingers  of  bread,  cither  crust  or  crumb, 
in  an  upright  position  round  it,  leaving  a dis- 
tance of  an  inch  between  each  finger.  Boil  a 
pint  and  a half  of  currants  stripped  from  their 
stalks,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar.  When 
tho  juice  flows  freely,  put  it  and  tho  fruit 
gently  into  the  mould,  a spoonful  at  a time,  and 
the  more  solid  part  first,  so  as  to  keep  tho  bread 
m its  position.  Cover  tho  top  thickly  with  little 
sippets  of  bread,  place  a plate  over  tho  top,  and 


over  that  a weight  to  squeeze  in  the  juice,  and 
leave  the  pudding  till  cold.  Turn  it  out  before 
serving,  and  send  a little  custard  or  cream  to 
table  with  it.  Stale  bread  may  be  used  for  this 
pudding.  Time,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
6d.,  exclusive  of  tho  custard.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons. 

Currant  Pudding,  Boiled,  Black, 
Red,  or  White. — Line  a plain  round  mould 
which  has  been  well  buttered  with  a good  suet 
crust  ( see  Crust,  Suet  for  Puddings).  Put  in 
the  currants,  stripped  of  their  stalks,  and  allow 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  moist  sugar  for  a quart 
of  currants.  Place  a cover  on  the  top,  make 
the  edges  very  secure,  so  that  the  juice  cannot 
escape,  and  tie  the  pudding  in  a floured  cloth. 
Put  it  into  boiling  water.  A few  raspberries  or 
strawberries  are  an  agreeable  addition.  Time, 
two  hours  and  a half  to  boil.  Probable  cost 
of  currants,  about  4d.  per  quart.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Currant  Salad.— Pick  equal  weights  oi 
white  and  red  currants,  strawberries,  and 
cherries,  and  place  them  in  alternate  layers  on 
a high  dish.  Strew  a little  white  sugar  on 
each  layer,  and  pour  over  the  whole  some  thick 
cream,  or  place  little  lumps  of  Devonshire 
cream  at  short  distances  from  each  other  upon 
the  fruit.  Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  pre- 
pare. Probable  cost,  8d.  per  pound.  Sufficient, 
a half  pound  of  each  fruit  for  a good  dish. 

Currant  Sauce  for  Sucking  Pig.— 

Wash  and  pick  one  ounce  of  currants.  Boil 
them  in  half  a pint  of  water  for  a few  minutes, 
and  pour  them  over  a cupful  of  finely-grated 
bread-crumbs.  Let  them  soak  for  a while. 
Beat  them  well  with  a fork,  and  stir  them  into 
a cupful  of  good  melted  butter.  Add  two  table* 
spoonfuls  of  the  brown  gravy  made  for  the  pig, 
a glass  of  port,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Stir  the  sauce 
over  the  fire  until  it  is  quite  smooth.  Sometimes 
currants  are  simply  washed  and  dried,  and  sent 
in  on  a dish  with  the  pig.  Time,  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  6d.  per  pint,  exclusive  of  the 
wine.  Sufficient  for  a small  pig. 

Currant  Sauce  for  Venison.— The 

currant  sauce  which  used  to  be  served  with 
venison  is  the  same  as  that  given  in  the  last 
recipe  as  intended  for  sucking  pig. 

Currant  Shrub,  White  or  Red.— 

Put  two  quarts  of  red  or  white  currants  into  a 
jar.  Cover  it  closely,  and  place  it  in  a largo 
pan  of  cold  water.  Let  it  simmer  gently  until 
tho  juice  flows  freely.  Then  strain  tho  juice, 
and  allow  six  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and  a quart 
of  rum  to  every  pint  of  juice.  Tho  sugar 
should  be  stirred  until  dissolved  in  tho  warm 
liquid,  and  the  spirit  added  afterwards.  Strain 
and  bottle  for  use.  Time,  one  hour  and 
a half  or  two  hours  to  draw  out  tho  juice. 
Sufficient  for  three  pints  of  shrub.  Probable 
cost  of  currants,  4d.  per  quart. 

Currant  Syrup. — Tako  threo  pounds  of 
rod  and  threo  of  whito  currants.  A pound  of 
cherries  or  a pound  of  raspberries  would  bo  an 
improvement,  but  they  can  bo  dispensed  with. 
Bruiso  tho  fruit  slightly,  and  put  it  into  an 
earthen  jar.  Cover  this  closoly,  put  it  into  a 
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saucepan  of  cold  water,  and  lot  the  fruit  simmer 
gontly  until  tlie  juice  ilows  freely.  Strain  it 
onco  or  twico  if  noccssary,  and  leave  it  until  the 
next  day  in  somo  very  cool  placo,  being  careful  to 
guard  it  from  dust.  If  tho  juice  is  very  clear  it 
may  then  ho  pourod  off,  leaving  any  sediment  at 
tho  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Weigh  the  juice,  put  it 
into  a clean  saucepan,  and  add  an  equal  weight 
of  good  sugar  brokon  into  small  pioces.  Lot  it 
simmer,  and  stir  it  to  prevent  tho  sugar  sticking 
to  the  bottom,  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  llemove 
the  scum  carefully,  and  when  no  more  rises,  put 
tho  syrup  into  an  earthon  jar  to  cool.  In  twelve 
hours  it  may  be  put  into  small-sized  dry  bottles, 
corked  and  sealed,  and  stored  in  a cool  but  dry 
place.  This  delicious  preparation,  retaining  as 
it  does  so  completely  the  flavour  of  tho  fruit,  is 
most  useful  for  making  isinglass  jelly  and  sauce 
for  sweet  puddings;  when  mixed  with  cold 
water  it  makes  a refreshing  summer  drink,  and  is 
especially  suited  to  invalids.  It  is  also  very 
nice  poured  over  or  round  blancmanges  or 
rice  moulds.  Time,  two  days.  Probable  cost 
of  currants,  4d.  to  6d.  per  quart. 

Currant  Water  (a  refreshing  summer 
drink). — Mix  a quart  of  red  currants  and  a 
cupful  of  raspborries.  Bruise  them  well ; pour 
over  them  two  quarts  of  cold  water,  and  add  half 
a pound  of  loaf  sugar.  Put  them  into  a preser- 
ving-pan, and  when  they  begin  to  simmer,  take 
them  off,  put  with  them  a little  writing-paper 
soaked  in  water  till  it  is  reduced  to  a pulp, 
to  assist  the  clearing,  and  strain  the  liquid 
through  a jelly-bag.  Add  as  much  sugar  as  is 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  serve  in  glass  jugs. 
Time,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost  of  currants, 
4d.  to  6d.  per  quart.  Sufficient  for  three 
quarts  of  water. 

Currant  Water  (another  way).— Dis- 
solve a dessert-spoonful  of  red  or  white  currant 
jelly  in  a tumblerful  of  warm  water.  Let  the 
liquid  get  quite  cold,  then  add  about  ten  grains 
of  tartaric  acid.  This  and  other  cooling  summer 
drinks  should  be  taken  in  moderation,  as  they 
are  by  no  means  wholesome.  Time,  a few 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  2d.  per  glass. 

Currant  Water  Ice.— Get  one  pint  of 
the  juice  of  red  currants,  to  which  have  been 
added  a few  raspberries  to  give  additional 
eolour.  Add  a pound  and  a half  of  sugar 
boiled  to  a syrup  with  one  quart  of  water,  and 
mix  tho  juico  thoroughly  with  tho  syrup. 
Strain  tho  liquid  into  the  mould  and  froezo. 
Time,  half  an  hour  to  draw  out  tho  juico. 
Sufficient  for  throe  pints  of  ico.  ( Sec  also 
Currant  Cream  Ice.) 

Currant  Wine,  Black —Take  six  quarts 
of  black  currant  juico  ; mix  it  with  six  quarts 
of  cold  wator  and  twelve  pounds  of  moist  sugar. 
When  the  sugar  is  dissolved  put  tho  liquor  into 
a cask,  which  must  bo  kept  in  a warm,  dry 
room.  It  will  formont  without  anything  olso 
being  added  to  it.  A little  of  tho  liquid  should 
bo  kept  with  which  to  fill  up  tlm  cask  whon 
tho  fermentation  is  over,  and  tho  wino  has  boon 
well  skimmed.  Before  closing  tho  cask  add 
ono  quart  of  brandy.  Currant  wino  should  net 
be  bottled  for  twelve  months,  and  will  be  im- 
proved if  kept  ovon  longer.  This  wino  will  bo 


good  for  several  years.  Probable  cost  of  cur* 
rants,  4d.  to  6d.  per  quart. 

Currant  Wine,  Bed.— Take  three  gal*  , 
Ions  of  ripe  red  currants,  pick  from  the 
stalks,  bruise  them  and  press  out  the  j uiee,  . , 
and  infuse  the  residue  in  four  and  a half  gallons  j 
of  cold  water.  Mix  well  and  repeatedly  to  f 
insure  equal  diffusion ; press  out  the  liquor,  i 
mix  it  with  the  juice,  and  add  fourteen  pounds  > | 
of  loaf  sugar.  When  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
transfer  the  whole  to  a cask  large  enough  to 
leave  some  space  unfilled,  put  in  the  bung  and 
bore  a hole  through  it  with  the  gimlet,  and  allow 
the  cask  to  stand  where  the  tempdrature  is  not  j 
less  than  seventy  degrees,  for  a month.  By  that 
time  tho  fermentation  will  have  greatly  de-  • 
creased.  Add  three  pounds  of  sugar,  dissolved 
in  two  quarts  of  warm  water,  6hake  the  cask : 
well,  and  bung  it  as  before.  In  about  six  or 
eight  weeks,  on  listening  at  the  bunghole,  your 
ear  will  inform  you  that  fermentation  has  l 
ceased,  then  rack  off  the  clear  liquor  from  the 
sediment,  and  mix  with  it  a quart  of  the  best  t 
French  brandy.  Set  it  by  in  the  cellar  for 
about  two  months,  when  the  liquor  is  again  to 
be  racked  off  into  a clean  but  not  new  cask,  which  i 
should  be  quite  filled;  it  must  now  be  tightly  r 
bunged  down,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  perfectly, 
and  be  preserved  for  three  or  four  years  at  a 
temperature  of  seventy  degrees.  When  neces- -I 
sary  the  cask  should  be  for  this  purpose  kept . 
near  a fire.  Time,  about  three  months  to 
cement. 

Currant  Wine,  White.— White  currant: 
wine  may  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  red, 
with  two  ounces  of  bruised  bitter  almonds- 
mixed  in  tho  fermenting  liquor. 


Currant  Wine  from  Unripe  Fruit. 

—Currants  maybe  used  for  making  wine  before 
they  are  quite  ripe.  They  should  be  bruised  i j 
sufficiently  to  burst  the  berries,  and  have  the.  J 
water  poured  over  them : the  sugar  may  be  intro-  - 1 
duced  at  once.  If  this  is  done  tho  wine  will  be -I 
strong  and  highly  flavoured,  though  not  very-  j 
sweet.  The  wine  must  be  well  strained  before  4 
it  is  put  into  tho  cask.  The  same  proportions 
may  be  allowed  for  this  wine  as  for  black  cur-  | 
rant,  and  tho  same  directions  may  be  followed.:  t 
Tho  only  difference  will  be  that  greater  care  I 
will  be  required  in  separating  the  stalks  from  j 
the  fruit. 


Currants,  Compot  e of.— Pick  a quart  of 
e red  and  white  currants  quite  free  from  dust.  t 
t half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  and  a breakfast-  j 
,ful  of  cold  water  into  a saucepan.  Simmer  : 
. syrup  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
t iii  tho  currants,  and  simmer  them  for  ten 
rmtes  longer.  Put  the  fruit  into  a compote 
h,  pour  tho  syrup  over  it,  and  servo  cola, 
mints  prepared  thus  are  excellent  served  , 
;h  blancmango  or  a rice  mould.  I rohaDie 


for  a good-sized  dish. 

Currants  Icod.-Whhffi  the  white  of  an  , 
egg  thoroughly  until  firm,  then  mix 
three  dessert-spoonfuls  of  cold  water.  F 
into  this,  exceedingly  fine  bunches  of  npc  1 

rod  and  white  currants,  ono  bunch  at  a Umu 
Ijot  them  drain  for  a minute,  then  roll  them  1 
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in  finely-pounded  white  sugar,  and  lay  them 
carefully  on  sheets  of  paper  to  dry.  The  sugar 
will  crystallise  on  the  currants,  and  will  have  a 
very  good  effect.  A pretty  dish  may  bo  made 
hv  icing  in  this  way  different  coloured  fruits 
suitable  for  dessert,  and  arranging  them  taste- 
fully on  a dish.  Time,  four  or  five  hours  to 
crystallise. 

Currants,  To  Bottle,  for  Tarts  in 
Winter. — Ascertain  that  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered  when  it  was  quite  dry  or  it  will  not 
keep.  Pick  it  and  put  it  into  clean,  wide- 
mouthed, dry  bottles.  A few  strawberries  or 
raspberries  may  be  added  or  not.  Cover  the 
fruit  with  water.  Soak  some  bladder  in  water, 
tie  a little  firmly  over  the  top  of  each  bottle, 
and  wrap  a little  hay  round  the  bottles ; then 
put  them  into  a pan  of  cold  water,  and  let  them 
stand  upright  without  touching  one  another; 
the  water  should  reach  nearly  to  the  necks  of 
the  bottles.  Put  the  pan  on  the  fire,  and  when 
the  water  is  on  the  point  of  boiling,  draw  it  to  one 
side,  and  let  it  remain  for  half  an  hour.  The 
bottles  should  not  be  taken  out  of  the  water 
until  it  is  nearly  cold.  Tie  strong  paper  over 
each  bottle,  and  keep  them  in  a bottle-rack  in  a 
cool,  dry  place,  with  the  necks  downwards. 
The  fruit  will  keep  good  for  years.  The  water 
must  not  boil.  Shake  the  fruit  well  down,  or 
the  bottles  will  not  be  more  than  half  full. 

Currants,  To  Clean.— The  best  way  to 
clean  dried  currants  is  to  rub  a handful  of  flour 
into  them;  then  put  them  into  a colander, 
shake  it  well  to  get  rid  of  the  stalks,  and  after- 
wards pour  over  the  currants  a little  cold  water. 
Press  the  currants  in  a soft  cloth  and  lay  them 
on  a dish,  look  them  carefully  over  to  see  that 
no  small  stones  are  amongst  them,  put  them 
on  the  hearth  at  a little  distance  from  the  fire, 
and  let  them  gradually  dry.  If  placed  too 
near,  so  as  to  dry  very  quickly,  they  will  be 
hard. 

Currants,  to  Keep,  for  Tarts.— Gather 
the  fruit  when  it  is  quite  dry  and  not  over-ripe, 
pick  it  from  the  stalks,  and  put  it  into  a large  dry 
earthen  jar,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  moist 
sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit.  Put  it  in  a good 
oven  and  bake  it  for  twenty  minutes.  Warm 
some  preserving  jars,  be  sure  that  they  are  quite 
dry,  and  fill  them  with  the  fruit.  Tie  a bladder 
over  them  immediately  and  store  them  in  a dry 
place.  They  will  keep  good  through  the  winter 
if  they  are  not  opened,  but  they  require  to  be 
used  when  the  cover  has  once  been  removed. 
Probable  cost  of  currants,  4d.  to  fid.  per  quart. 

Curry. — This  favourite  dish,  especially  a 
favourite  with  those  who  have  resided  in  India, 
is  often  rendered  unpalatable  by  the  same  curry 
seasoning  being  used  for  every  dish,  however 
differently  may  bo  the  viands  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. It  must  be  evident  that  the  same 
flavouring  will  not  bo  suitable  for  a curry  of 
chicken,  of  fish,  or  of  calf’s  head.  Tho  season- 
ing should  always  be  adapted  to  tho  character 
of  tho  moat,  and,  if  it  can  bo  ascertained,  to  tho 
taste  of  thoso  who  have  to  eat  it.  Tho  first 
thing  to  bo  attended  to  is  to  havo  good  stock, 
secondly,  suitable  seasoning,  and  thirdly,  plenty 
of  properly  prepared  rice,  for  tho  rest  of  tho 


dish  is  only  intended  to  serve  as  a sort  of  relish 
to  this  most  important  part  of  it.  The  meat, 
whether  cooked  or  otherwise,  should  be  cut  into 
small  convenient-sized  pieces,  and  fried  in  hot 
butter  until  lightly  browned,  with  sliced  onions 
and  mushrooms,  or  mushroom  powder..  A little 
good  stock  should  then  be  added,  which,  after 
simmering  a little  while,  should  be  thickened 
with  curry  powder,  curry  paste,  and,  if  liked, 
a little  ground  rice.  The  boiled  rice  should 
be  piled  round  the  dish.  Though  fresh  meat 
is  always  to  be  preferred  as  being  more 
juicy,  yet  cold  meat  is  excellent  warmed  up  as 
a curry ; and  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
does  not  require  so  much  stewing  as  fresh. 
When  other  proportions  are  not  given,  a tea- 
spoonful of  curry  powder,  a tea-spoonful  of 
curry  paste,  a tea-spoonful  of  ground  rice,  and 
a breakfast-cupful  of  gravy  may  be  .allowed, 
for  every  pound  of  meat.  The  addition  of 
a sour  apple,  or  a little  grated  cocoa-nut,  or 
tomatoes,  or  cucumbers,  or  green  gooseberries 
(seeded),  or  spinage,  will  greatly  improve  various 
curries.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  vege- 
tables are  to  be  stewed  in  the  gravy  until  they 
have  imparted  their  flavour  to  it,  then  passed 
through  a sieve,  and  returned  to  the  curry. 

Curry,  Calcutta.  — Cut  up  a young 
chicken,  either  cooked  or  raw,  into  convenient- 
sized  pieces.  If  home-made  curry  powder  is 
preferred  it  may  be  made  by  pounding  together 
! and  mixing  thoroughly  a table-spoonful  of 
[ coriander  seed,  a table-spoonful  of  poppy  seed, 
a salt-spoonful  of  turmeric,  half  a salt-spoonful 
I of  red  chilli,  half  a salt-spoonful  of  cumin  seed, 
j half  a salt-spoonful  of  ground  ginger,  and  a 
I salt-spoonful  of  salt.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
I ever,  excellent  curry  paste  and.  powder  may  be 
j purchased  of  respectable  dealers  for  as  little  as 
j the  ingredients  would  cost.  Mix  this  smoothly 
I with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  fry- 
two  sliced  onions  in  it  till  lightly  browned. 
Then  fry  the  chicken.  Add  the  milk  of  a 
cocoa-nut,  and  simmer  all  gently  together  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  Stir  in  the  juice  of  a 
small  lemon,  and  serve  with  rice.  Time,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hom\  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Curry  Gravy. — Make  a powder  by  mixing 
together  two  table-spoonfuls  of  ground  rice  with 
a salt-spoonful  of  pepper,  a salt-spoonful  of  salt, 
and  a salt-spoonful  of  mixed  sweet  herbs  dried 
and  powdered.  Cut  two  pounds  of  veal  into 
pieces  about  an  inch  and  a half  square  and  half 
an  inch  thick.  Dip  them  in  hot  butter,  then 
in  the  powder,  and  fry  them  in  butter  till  lightly 
browned  on  both  sides.  Melt  a little  butter 
over  the  fire,  and  fry  in  it  six  large  onions  and 
two  apples  sliced.  When  tender  rub  them 
through  a sieve,  and  mix  smoothly  with  the 
pulp  a table-spoonful  of  curry  paste,  a table- 
spoonful of  ground  rice,  a tea-spoonful  of  curry 
powder,  and  as  much  nicely-flavoured  stock  as 
is  required.  Stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire,  and 
put  tho  fried  meat  into  it.  Simmer  gently  for 
forty  minutes.  Just  before  serving,  squeeze 
over  it  tho  juice  of  a lemon.  When  the  flavour 
is  liked,  a quarter  of  a clovo  of  garlic  may  bo 
stowed  with  tho  meat.  Probable  cost,  2s.  fid. 
Sufficient  for  fern1  or  five  persons. 
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Curry,  Kebobbed.  — Kebobbed  or 
cubbubod  curry  very  much  resembles  any  other, 
the  difference  being  that  half  the  meat  consists 
of  pork,  either  fresh  or  pickled,  and  that  the 
pieces  aro  run  through  with  small  skewers 
about  four  inches  long,  before  being  cooked, 
and  by  means  of  them  are  fastened  to  the  jack 
and  basted  well  during  cooldng.  They  are  first 
dusted  with  curry  powder.  The  sauce  is  made 
by  frying  until  tender  a small  acid  apple,  a 
clove  of  garlic,  and  two  small  onions,  then 
pressing  them  through  a sieve,  and  mixing 
with  them  a table-spoonful  of  curry  powder, 
half  a tea- Spoonful  of  salt,  and  the  same  of 
pepper.  The  paste  Bhould  be  mixed  smoothly 
with  a cupful  of  gravy,  and  simmered  gently 
with  the  meat  until  tender.  A bay-leaf  may  be 
stewed  with  the  gravy.  The  juice  of  a lemon 
should  be  added  before  serving.  Simmer  for 
half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  6d.,  exclusive  of 
the  meat.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Curry  Liquid,  Essence  of. — Put  three 
ounces  of  powder  ( see  Curry  Powder)  into  a 
quart  of  strong  vinegar.  Let  it  remain  for  a 
fortnight,  then  strain  off  the  clear  liquid,  and 
put  into  bottles  for  use.  Cork  closely.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  A dessert-spoonful  will  flavour 
half  a pint  of  sauce  or  gravy. 

Curry,  Madras.— Slice  one  large  or  two 
wmall  onions,  and  fry  them  in  three  ounces  of 
butter  till  they  are  lightly  browned.  Mix  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  curry  powder,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  curry  paste,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
ground  rice  smoothly  with  the  butter,  and  add 
a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a breakfast-cupful 
of  good  gravy.  Cut  about  one  pound  of  meat, 
either  fowl,  rabbit,  veal,  or  beef,  into  conve- 
nient-sized pieces,  about  one  inch  and  a half 
square.  Put  these  in  with  the  gravy,  and 
simmer  gently  for  forty  minutes.  Remember 
to  stir  it  every  few  minutes.  A little  rasped 
cocoa-nut,  or  the  strained  juice  of  a lemon,  or 
an  acid  apple,  is  an  improvement  to  the  curry, 
which  should  be  served  with  a border  of  rice 
round  the  dish.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.  Suffi- 
cient for  four  persons. 

Curry,  Malay. — Take  two  ounces  of 
blanched  almonds.  Fry  them  in  three  ounces 
of  butter  till  they  are  lightly  browned,  but  do 
not  let  them  burn.  Drain,  and  pound  them  to 
a smooth  paste  with  the  rind  of  a small  lemon, 
and  a sliced  onion.  Cut  a young  chicken  into 
convenient-sized  pieces,  and  fry  them  in  the 
butter.  Drain  them.  Mix  a table- spoonful  of 
curry  powder,  and  a heaped  salt-spoonful  of 
salt,  very  smoothly  with  the  butter;  Add  gradu- 
ally a cupful  of  gravy,  put  in  the  chicken  and 
paste,  and  simmer  for  half  an  hour,  then  add 
a cupful  of  cream.  Let  the  curry  nearly  boil, 
and  just  beforo  serving  squeeze  the  juice  of 
a small  lemon  into  it.  Time,  altogether,  one 
hour.  Probable  cost,  4s.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Curry  of  Vegetables.— A palatablo 
dish  may  bo  inado  by  currying  green  vegetables 
such  as  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  grocn  peas, 
beans,  vegetable-marrow,  spinach,  or  sorrol. 
They  may  bo  cooked  separately,  or  ono  or  two 
kinds  together.  Cut  them  into  small  shreds. 


Fry  them  in  hot  butter,  which  has  been  mixed 
with  a liberal  allowance  of  curry  powder,  and 
a little  salt,  and  when  lightly  browned  cover 
them  with  cream,  new  milk,  or  good  gravy. 
A sliced  onion  may  bo  added,  or  not,  according 
to  taste.  Let  them  simmer  till  sufficiently 
cooked.  Just  before  serving,  squeeze  the  juice 
of  a lemon  over  them,  and  send  rice  to  table 
with  them.  The  time  which  this  dish  will 
require  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
vegetables.  Probable  cost,  about  Is.  6cL  for  a 
moderate-sized  dish. 


Curry  Pimento. — Cut  a fowl  into  joints. 
Mix  a table-spoonful  of  curry  powder  with  half 
a tea- spoonful  of  cayenne,  and  a pinch  of  salt. 
Rub  this  well  into  the  pieces  of  fowl,  and  stew 
them  gently  in  a breakfast-cupful  of  good 
nicely-fiavoured  stock.  Let  them  simmer  gently 
for  half  an  hour,  and  before  serving  squeeze 
in  the  juice  of  a small  lemon.  Serve  on  a hot 
diBh  with  half  a pound  of  rice  boiled,  and  piled 
round.  Time,  altogether,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 
Probable  cost,  3s. 


Curry  Powder. — Curry  powder  consists 
of  turmeric,  black  pepper,  coriander  seeds, 
cayenne,  fenugreek,  cardamoms,  cumin,  ginger, 
allspice,  and  cloves;  but  the  three  latter  are 
often  omitted.  The  seeds  should  be  ground  in 
a mill,  and  mixed  with  the  powder,  and  when 
made  it  should  be  kept  in  a bottle  closely  stop- 
ped. A spoonful  of  cocoa-nut  kernel,  dried 
and  pounded,  gives  a delicious  flavour  to  a 
curry,  as  does  also  acid  apple.  A recipe  for 
making  curry  powder  has  already  been  given 
(see  Curry,  Calcutta),  and  we  give  another  in 
the  following  paragraph,  but  we  think  it  will 
be  found  quite  as  satisfactory  and  economical 
to  purchase  curry  powder  of  a first-class  dealer 
as  to  make  it  at  home. 

Curry  Powder  (Dr.  Kitchener’s  recipe). 
Put  six  ounces  of  coriander  seed,  five  ounces 
of  turmeric,  two  ounces  each  of  black  pepper, 
and  mustard  seed,  half  an  ounce  of  cumin  seed, 
half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  and  one  ounce  of 
lesser  cardamoms,  into  a cool  oven  for  a night. 
Pound  them  thoroughly  in  a marble  mortar,  and 
rub  them  through  a sieve.  Keep  the  powder  in 
a well-corked  bottle.  Probable  cost,  3s.  Suffi- 
cient, one  table-spoonful  of  curry  powder  to  a 
pound  of  meat,  and  a cupful  of  gravy. 

Curry  Sauee.— To  make  curry  sauce 
quickly,  mix  a dessert-spoonful  of  curry  pasto 
or  powder  smoothly  with  half  a pint  of  melted 
butter.  Time,  ten  minutes.  Sufficient  for  a 
small  dish  of  curry.  Probable  cost,  4d. 


Curry,  To  Boil  Rice  for.— Patna  rice 
is  l he  correct  rice  to  use  for  curries,  but  1 1S 
not  of  so  good  a quality  as  Carolina,  and,  besides, 
it  cannot  always  bo  obtained.  The  thing  to  be 
attended  to  is  to  have  each  grain  of  nco  distmci 
and  unbroken,  and  at  the  same  time  quite  U n tr. 
This  can  bo  attained  quite  as  easily  with  Caro- 
lina, as  with  Patna  rice,  but  the  former  vi 
requiro  boiling  a few  minutes  longer  t uin 
latter.  Wash  tho  rice  in  several  waters.  I '<* 
out  every  discoloured  and  unhusKi'd  grain, 
boil  it  in  plenty  of  cold  water.  This  „ 

of  having  tho  rice  whole.  The  water  v T 
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the  grain?  separate.  Leave  the  saucepan  un- 
covered. Bring  the  water  slowly  to  a boil. 
Shake  the  pan  occasionally  to  prevent  burning, 
but  do  not  stir  the  rice  at  all.  When  it  has 
simmered  gently  for  twenty  or  twenty-five 
minutes  it  will  most  likely  be  tender.  Patna 
rice  will  not  require  so  long.  Drain  it  in  a co- 
lander, and  let  it  dry  gently  before  the  fire. 
Serve  it  round  the  curry.  Probable  cost,  4d. 
per  pound.  Sufficient,  half  a pound  of  rice 
for  a moderate-sized  dish  of  curry. 

Custard. — It  should  be  remembered  that 
custard  must  not  be  allowed  to  boil  after  the 
eggs  are  added  to  the  milk.  If  it  does  it  will 
curdle,  and  be  lumpy.  The  best  way  is  to  put 
it  into  a jug,  and  place  this  jug  in  a large 
saucepan  of  cold  water,  which  must  be  put  on 
the  fire  until  the  custard  thickens,  stirring  it 
all  the  time.  The  yolks  only  of  the  eggs  are 
required  for  custard.  The  whites  may  be  set 
aside  and  used  for  other  purposes. 

Custard  (a  la  Heine). — Sweeten,  flavour, 
and  boil  a breakfast-cupful  of  thick  cream,  add 
a tiny  pinch  of  salt,  'and  stir  in  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs.  Pour  the  mixture 
into  a jug,  and  set  the  jug  in  a saucepan  of 
cold  water.  Stir  it  one  way  until  it  thickens. 
Just  before  serving  flavour-  it  with  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  maraschino  and  sweeten  it  to  taste. 
Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  thicken.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2s.,  exclusive  of  the  maraschino. 
Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a quarter  of  custard. 


Custard  Baked  in  a Crust.— Line  a 
pie-dish  with  a good  crust,  and  put  it  in  the 
oven  until  it  is  three-parts  cooked.  Make  a 
custard  as  in  the  last  recipe,  using  milk  in- 
stead of  cream,  but  do  not  put  quite  so  large  a 
proportion  of  milk,  to  insure  its  being  quite 
stiff.  Bake  it  gently,  and  when  the  custard  is 
set  it  is  done  enough.  Keep  it  in  a cool  place. 
Turn  out  before  serving.  Time,  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.,  for  a moderate- 
sized dish,  large  enough  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Custard,  Boiled. — Simmer  in  a well- 
lined  saucepan  a pint  each  of  milk  and  cream, 
with  a laurel-leaf,  and  the  thin  rind  of  half  a 
lemon.  Strain  the  liquid  for  half  an  hour,  and 
put  it  on  again  with  three  ounces  of  sugar. 
Beat  well  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  add  them 
gradually  to  the  milk,  stirring  it  carefully  and 
steadily  until  it  thickens.  It  must  not  boil,  or 
it  will  curdle.  Pour  it  into  a large  jug,  and 
add  a glass  of  brandy,  still  stirring  it  until  it 
has  cooled  a little.  Fill  cups  and  serve.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2s.  4d.,  without  brandy. 

Custard,  Boiled  (cheap). — Simmer  three 
pints  of  milk  for  half  an  hour  in  a well-lined 
saucepan,  with  lemon  or  cinnamon  to  flavour 
the  liquid.  Strain  it  and  add  a table-spoonful 
of  ground  rice  or  arrowroot  smoothly  mixed 
m half  a wine-glassful  of  cold  milk.  Beat  up 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs  and  add  them,  with 
three  ounces  of  sugar,  to  the  rest.  Stir  tho 
custard  gently  and  steadily  till  it  thickens,  but 
do  not  boil  it  or  it  will  curdle.  This  is  a good 
custard  for  puddings.  Probable  cost,  1 Id.  If 
served  in  cups,  sufficient  for  twelve. 

Custard,  Cherry— Mako  a rich  custard 
(“**  bustard  it  la  Reine).  Put  six  or  eight 
12—  JT.E. 


macaroons  at  the  bottom  of  a glass  dish,  and 
over  these  lay  a cupful  of  cherries  which  have 
been  used  for  making  cherry-brandy,  with 
their  juice.  When  the  macaroons  have  ab- 
sorbed the  juice,  pour  the  custard  over  them, 
and  garnish  the  dish  with  macaroons  and 
cherries.  Time,  one  hour.  Probable  cost, 
2s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  cherry-brandy.  Suffi- 
cient for  a good-sized  dish. 

Custard,  Common.— Put  a pint  of  milk 
into  a clean  saucepan,  with  a piece  of  thin 
lemon-rind  or  half  an  inch  of  stick  cinnamon. 
Let  it  simmer  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
till  it  is  pleasantly  flavoured.  Mix  a tea- 
spoonful of  arrowroot,  ground  rice,  or  flour  very 
smoothly  with  three  table-spoonfuls  of  cold 
milk.  Add  the  yolk  of  an  egg  well  beaten, 
and  strain  the  hot  milk  upon  them.  Place  it 
on  the  fire  for  a few  minutes  to  thicken,  stirring 
it  all  the  time.  A dessert-spoonful  of  brandy 
is  an  improvement.  Probable  cost,  4d.  Suffi- 
cient for  a pint  of  custard. 

Custard,  Excellent.— Put  a pint  of  new 
milk,  and  half  a pint  of  good  cream  into  a 
saucepan,  with  a bay-leaf,  the  thin  rind  of  a 
lemon,  and  two  table- spoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar. 
Simmer  the  liquid  gently  for  twenty  minutes. 
Then  strain  it,  and  add  to  it  gradually  the 
well- beaten  yolks  of  five  eggs.  Pour  the 
mixture  from  one  jug  to  another  for  a minute 
or  two.  Then  place  it  in  one  of  the  jugs  in  a 
saucepan  of  wrrm  water.  Put  this  on  the  fire, 
and  stir  the  custard  until  it  thickens.  Pour  it 
out  ; add  a wine-glassful  of  brandy,  and  con- 
tinue stirring  until  the  custard  is  cold.  Serve 
in  glasses,  and  put  a ratafia  on  the  top  of  each 
custard.  Time,  altogether,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
nearly  a quart  of  custard. 

Custard,  Lemon,  without  Milk  or 
Cream. — Put  three  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  the 
thin  rind  and  strained  juice  of  two  lemons,  and 
a pint  of  hot  water  into  a basin.  Let  it  stand 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  until  the  flavour 
of  the  lemon-rind  is  extracted.  Thoroughly 
beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Mix  them  with 
the  water,  first  straining  it,  and  put  it  on  the 
fire  to  thicken  for  ten  minutes.  It  must  not 
boil.  Serve  in  custard-glasses.  Probable  cost, 
8d.  Sufficient  for  a pint  of  custard. 

Custard  Marrow. — The  custard  marrow 
is  a species  of  vegetable  marrow,  short  and 
round,  considered  by  many  superior  to  ordinary 
marrows  for  delicacy  of  flavour.  It  may  be 
boiled  in  the  usual  way  or  prepared  as  follows : 
Cut  the  marrow  into  slices  about  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  score  them  on  ono  side  about 
half  through.  Cut  a slice  of  fat  bacon  into 
dice,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  a dessert- 
spoonful of  finely  chopped  mushrooms,  the 
same  of  minced  parsley,  a small  onion  cut  into 
small  pieces,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Fry 
thoso  for  a few  minutes.  Turn  them  on  a hot 
dish.  Lay  on  them  tho  sliced  marrow,  the 
scored  sides  downwards,  and  pour  over  them 
a little  olive-oil.  Put  tho  dish  into  a hot  oven, 
and  when  tho  marrow  is  sufficiently  baked, 
sorvo  it  as  hot  as  possiblo.  Time,  about  half 
an  hour  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  Id.  each. 
Allow  ono  for  each  person. 
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Puntard  Mould. — Malce  a rich  custard 
{see  Custard  a la  licinc).  mon  it  hasbecn 
thickened,  and  nearly  cold  mix  with  it  hidf  an. 
ounco  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  a little  hot  milk. 
Whin  it  well  for  ton  minutes,  then  pour  into 
an  oiled  mould,  or  into  five  or  six  smaller 
moulds,  and  send  it  to  table,  with  dissolved 
rod  currant  jelly  poured  over  it.  lime,  twelve 
hours  to  stiffen.  Probablo  cost,  2s.  6d.  Suffi- 
cient for  six  or  eight  porsons. 

Custard  Pudding,  Baked.— Take  as 
many  eggs  as  will  when  level  cover  the  bottom 
of  the  dish  in  which  you  intend  to  bake  the 
custard.  Break  each  one  into  a separate  cup 
before  it  is  mixed  with  the  rest,  to  insure  the 
quality  of  tho  eggs.  Beat  them  a minute 
or  two,  but  not  too  much,  or  the  custard 
will  be  watery.  Fill  the  dish  with  milk, 
sweeten  liberally,  and  add  a pinch  of  salt. 
Flavour  with  brandy,  lemon,  almond,  vanilla, 
rose-water,  orange-water,  or  any  other  flavour- 
ing Stir  all  together.  Grate  a little  nutme0 
on  the  top,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  As 
soon  as  the  custard  is  set  it  is  done  enemgh. 
Time  to  bake  about  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  9d.,  for  a moderate-sized  dish.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Custard  Pudding,  Boiled.  — Make  a 
pint  of  custard  with  half  a pint  of  milk  and 
three  eggs.  Flavour  and  sweeten  it  liberally, 
or  the  pudding  will  be  insipid.  Put  it  into  a 
buttered  basin  which  it  will  quite  fill,  cover  it 
with  a piece  of  buttered  paper,  and  tie  it  m a 
floured  cloth,  then  steam  it  gently  until  done. 
Keep  moving  it  about  in  the  saucepan  tor 
the  first  few  minutes,  that  it  may  be  well 
mixed.  It  must  not  cea30  boiling  after  it  is 
once  put  in.  Serve  with  wine  sauce  or  a little 
jam.  A large  pudding  may  be  made  with  very 
little  more  expense  by  adding  another  egg, 
another  half-pint  of  milk,  and  a table-spoonful 
of  flour.  Time,  forty  minutes  to  steam.  Suffi- 
cient for  four  persons.  Probable  cost,  6d. 

Custard  Sauce  for  Sweet  Puddings. 

ATi-y  a pint  of  milk,  sweetened  and  flavoured, 

with  two  eggs  slightly  beaten.  Put  this  into  a 
saucepan  and  stir  it  gently  till  it  thickens,  but 
it  must  not  boil.  Serve  it  in  a tureen  or  a glass 
dish,  and,  just  before  serving,  add  a little 
suear  and  a table-spoonful  of  brandy,  and  grate 
a little  nutmeg  over  the  top.  This  sauco  is 
good  with  fruit  tarts  as  woll  as  sweet  puddings. 
Time,  about  ten  minutes  to  thicken.  Sufficient 
for  a moderate-sized  pudding.  Probable  cost, 
4d.,  exclusive  of  the  brandy. 

Custard  Tartlets— Lino  some  patty  pans 
with  a good  crust.  Make  a custard  {see  Custard 
BakedV  flavour  it  nicely,  and  three-parts  fill 
the  pans  with  tho  custard.  Bake  tho  tartlets 
in  a gentle  oven.  Take  thorn  out,  let  thorn 
cool,  and  spread  a little  sugar  icing  over  them. 
This  is  mado  by  mixing  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
with  two  ounces  of  pounded  loaf  sugar  btrow  a 
little  more  sugar  on  the  top,  and  bake  them  in  a 
gentle  oven  until  tho  icing  is  crisp.  If  a richer 
tartlet  is  wanted,  a little  jam  may  bo  put  under 
the  custard.  Time,  about  a quarter  of  an  lio  r 

to  bake  tho  tartlets,  five  or  six  minutes  to  harden 


tho  icing.  Probablo  cost,  2d.  each.  Allow 
one  for  each  person. 

Custard  and  Syrup —A  pretty  and 
inexpensive  dish  for  a Children  s 1 aity.-Make 
some  good  custard,  and  mix  it  with  a little 
isinglass  {see  Custard  Mould.  The  custard  need 
not  bo  so  rich  as  the  one  there  given.)  Oil  some 
small  cups  of  various  sizes,  fill  them  with  the 
custard,  and  when  cold  and  firm  turn  them  out 
on  a glass  dish,  putting  the  large  ones  in  the 
middle  and  the  smaller  ones  round  them,  Uis- 
solve  a little  red  currant,  raspberry  or  goose- 
berry jelly  with  a little  wine,  or  make  a little 
svrup  of  sugar  and  water,  flavour  it  with  lemon, 
□□decolour  it  „ith  coolineal.  Wh„a  □early 
cold,  pour  this  over  and  amongst  the  custards. 
Lay  round  the  inside  of  the  dish  a necklace  of 
ratafias  reposing  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  syrup. 
Serve  each  child  with  a whole  custard,  a spoon- 
ful of  syrup,  and  a couple  oi  ratafias.  lime, 
twelve  hours  to  stiffen.  Probable  cost,  2s.  fid. 
Sufficient  for  a good-sized  dish. 

Custard  without  Eggs.— Mix  one  large 
table-spoonful  of  ground  rice  or  corn  flour  with 
a little  cold  milk.  Flavour  a pint  of  milk  with 
any  flavouring  that  may  be  preferred  sweeten 
it,  and  pour  it  boiling  over  the  rice,  stirring  it 
all  the  time  to  prevent  its  getting  into  lumps. 
Return  it  to  the  saucepan,  and  boil  it  two  or 
three  minutes.  When,  cold,  it  may  be  used 
instead  of  custard  for  fruit  tarts  orstewed  rmt. 
Time,  throe  minutes  to  boil.  Probable  cost,  3d. 
Sufficient  for  one  pint. 

Cutcharee  Sauce,  to  serve  with 
Kebobbed  Meat.  — Wash  a quarter  ° a 
pound  of  split  peas,  and  Foil  them  m a quart  of 
water  until  quite  soft.  Pour  off  the  water,  and 
mash  the  peas,  and  mix  with  them  one  pound  of 

boiled  rice.  Mince  two  omons  very  finely,  dry 
the  onions  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  bucter  untd 
lightly  browned,  stir  them  with  the  nee  and 
peas,  season  them  with  a dozen  pounded  carda- 
mom seeds,  six  pounded  cloves,  half  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  powdered  mace,  half  a tea-spoonful  o 
pepper,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  salt.  Put > a quart 
of  good  veal  stock  into  a saucepan,  add  the  nee, 
peas,  and  onions,  and  stew  the  whole  gentl> 
until  the  rice  is  quite  soft.  Stir  in  three  ounces 
of  oiled  butter  before  serving.  Time,  between 
two  and  throe  hours_  to  boil  the  Pea^ 
minutes  to  stow  the  rice.  Probable  cost,  • 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Cutcharee  (another way) .-Boil  one  pound 
of  rice  as  if  for  curry.  When  it  is  done  enoug  , 
mix  with  it  threo  table-spoonfuls  of  split qieas 
which  have  been  soaked  and  boiled  till  tende 
and  pressed  through  a sieve.  . 1 ut  a piece 
butter  the  size  of  a large  egg  into  a saucepan, 
and,  when  hot,  fry  two  large  sliced  onions  in  • 
Mix  these  with  tho  rice  and  peas,  and  add  a go 
seasoning  of  salt,  cayenne,  poimded  mace, -and 
black  pepper,  with  sufficient  stock  to  moisten 
tho  whole,  and  stir  the  mixture  our  ,. 
till  it  is  hoated  throughout.  Sene  it  •* 
as  possible,  with  a little  butter  sauce.  Gme, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  1 robablo  c , 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Cutlet  Bat.— AcuMet  bat  is  nsedtoflat  on 
cutlets  so  that  they  can  be  evenly  and  smoot.  ) 
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covered  with  egg  and  bread-crumbs  or  frying: 
batter.  The  cutlets  should  be  trimmed  evenly, 
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and  then  struck  sharply  on  both  sides  with  the 
tlat  side  of  tho  bat,  when  they  will  be  ready  for 
the  batter.  Probable  cost,  5s.  6d.  each. 

Cutlets  (a  ntalienne).— Cut  two  pounds 
of  the  fillet  of  veal  in  slices  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick.  Shape  them  into  round  cutlets 
three  inches  in  diameter,  flour  them  well,  and 
fry  them  in  hot  butter  until  done  enough. 
When  they  are  browned  the  pan  should  be  held 
high  above  the  fire,  and  covered  so  that  the  cutlets 
may  become  sufficiently  cooked  without  being 
■dry.  Serve  them  on  macaroni,  which  has  been 
stewed  until  tender,  and  send  brown  gravy  to 
table  in  a tureen.  The  gravy  should  be  well 
flavoured  with  fresh  tomatoes,  when  seasonable. 
At  other  times  tomato  sauce  may  be  used. 
Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  fry  the  cutlets. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Cutlets  (a  la  Maintenon). — Cutlets  were, 
it  is  said,  first  served  in  this  way  under 
the  direction  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to 
tempt  the  failing  appetite  of  Louis  XIY.  Ac- 
cording to  the  original  recipe  they  should  be 
dressed  en  papillote,  but  as  this  is  a difficult 
operation,  and  the  paper  is  almost  sure  to  look 
untidy  and  greasy,  it  would  bo  better  for  ordi- 
nary purposes  to  make  a little  writing-paper 
hot,  and  wrap  the  cutlet  in  it  after  it  is  broiled. 
Cut  and  trim  some  cutlets.  Shape  them  neatly, 
and  flatten  them,  then  dip  each  one  in  beaten 
egg,  and  afterwards  in  bread-crumbs  mixed 
with  chopped  parsley,  savoury  herbs,  salt, 
pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Melt  some  butter 
in  a frying-pan,  cook  them  quickly  in  it,  turn 
them  that  they  may  be  equally  cooked  through- 
out, and  just  before  serving  twist  some  hot 
writing  paper  round  each.  Send  stewed  mush- 
rooms to  table  with  them,  or  a pure e of  sorrel, 
spinach,  or  green  peas,  in  the  middle.  Time, 
eight  minutes  to  fry  the  cutlets.  Allow  one 
for  each.  Probable  cost,  Is. 

Cutlets  (a  la  Yenitienne).  — Chop  sepa- 
rately half  a pint  of  mushrooms,  two  shallots,  a 
little  parsley,  and  a sprig  of  thyme.  Mix 
them  thoroughly  and  stew  them  for  ten 
minutes  over  a small  fire  in  a little  butter,  with 
a slice  of  fat  bacon  cut  into  dice.  Sprinkle  a 
little  salt  and  pepper  over  two  pounds  of  veal 
cutlets,  put  them  into  tho  saucepan,  and  cook 
them  gently  till  quite  tender.  Add  a large 
spoonful  of  sauce  tournee.  Draw  the  saucepan 
from  the  fire  for  a minute  or  two,  then  thicken 
tho  sauce  with  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  throo 
eggs  mixed  with  a little  cream.  The  sauce 
must  not  boil  after  tho  eggs  are  added.  Before 
serving,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a lomon.  Time 
one  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  per  pound! 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons- 


; Cutlets  (au  Jambon).—- Cutlets  au  jambon 
aro  cooked  in  the  same  way  as  Cutlets  a la 
Chingara  ( see  Cutlets,  Veal,  a la  Chingara), 
with  tho  exception  of  ham  being  substituted 
for  the  tongue. 

Cutlets  of  Lobster  or  Crab.— Mince 
very  finely  and  pound  in  a mortar  the  flesh  of 
a small  hen  lobster  or  a crab,  and  season  it  with 
salt  and  cayenne,  whilst  it  is  being  pounded. 
Put  one  ounce  of  butter  into  a saucepan,  and 
dredge  very  slowly  into  it  one  table-spoonful 
of  flour ; when  smooth  add  a gill  of  water. 
Stir  till  the  sauce  boils,  then  add  a little  cream, 
a tea-spoonful  of  lobster  butter  ( see  Lobster 
- Butter)  and  the  pounded  fish.  Stir  the  mixture 
over  the  fire  till  it  is  quite  hot,  then  take  it  out 
in  a table-spoon,  and  lay  it  on  a large  dish. 
When  quite  cold,  make  it  up  in  the  shape  of 
mutton  cutlets,  brush  these  over  with  beaten 
egg,  strew  finely-grated  bread-crumbs  over 
them,  and  fry  them  in  boiling  lard  or  dripping 
till  lightly  browned.  Stick  a little  bit  of  claw 
into  each  cutlet,  and  garnish  the  dish  with 
parsley.  If  oysters  are  used,  a bit  of  stick  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  claw.  Time  to  fry,  two  ox- 
three  minutes.  Probable  cost,  one  large  lobster, 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  a large  dish. 

Cutlets,  Lamb  (a  la  Dauphine). — Cut 
two  pounds  of  cutlets  from  the  best  end  of 
the  neck,  shape  them  neatly,  trim  off  the  fat 
and  skin,  and  leave  about  an  inch  of  bone  bare. 
Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  a stew- 
pan.  Let  it  get  quite  hot,  then  fry  the  cutlets 
in  it  for  a few  minutes,  but  do  not  let  the  butter 
brown.  Drain  them,  and  let  the  butter  cool ; mix 
with  it  the  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Pass  the  cut- 
lets through  it  until  they  are  thickly  covered. 
Strew  bread-crumbs  over  them,  and  fry  them 
once  more.  Dish  them  in  a circle,  with  a 
puree  of  green  peas  in  the  middle  of  the  dish. 
Time,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Cutlets,  Sauce  for.— Put  an  ounce  of 
butter  into  a saucepan,  place  it  over  a slow  fire, 
and  mix  very  gradually  with  it  an  ounce  of 
fine  flour.  Let  it  brown  slightly,  then  add 
enough  boiling  water  to  make  it  as  thick  as 
cream,  season  with  salt  and  cayenne,  and  vary 
the  flavour  by  the  addition  of  finely-chopped 
gherkins,  mushroom  or  walnut  pickle,  fresh  to- 
matoes, or  tomato  sauce,  a minced  shallot,  and 
a glass  of  red  wine,  &c.  &c.  Time,  a few 
minutes.  Sufficient,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
sauce  for  one  pound  of  cutlets. 

Cutlets,  Veal  (a  la  Chingara). — Take 
two  pounds  of  the  best  part  of  a fillet  of 
veal.  Cut  it  in  neat  slices  not  less  than  an 
inch  thick,  and  shape  these  neatly  in  rounds 
the  size  of  the  top  of  a tea-cup.  Have  a 
piece  of  cold  boiled  tongue  for  each  cutlet, 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  sizo  and  shape. 
Put  tho  trimmings  of  tho  cutlets,  a little 
p:oce  of  rasped  ham,  a carrot,  a largo  onion,  a 
hunch  of  savoury  hcrb3,  and  a sprig  of  pars- 
ley, into  a saucepan  with  a pint  of  good  veal 
stock.  Let  thorn  simmer  gently  for  an  hour  or 
more.  Strain  tho  liquid,  and  put  it  on  one  side 
for  use.  Flour  tho  cutlets,  and  fry  them  in  hot 
butter  till  they  are  sufficiently  cooked,  but  not 
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dried ; plenty  of  buttor  or  lard  should  be  used, 
and  when  they  are  brown  on  both  sides  they 
should  be  hold  high  ubovo  tho  lire  for  a few 
minutes,  and  covered.  By  this  moans  they 
will  be  done  through.  Drain  them  from  the 
fat,  and  keep  them  hot.  Put  one  ounce  of 
butter  into  a stewpan,  dredge  over  it  very 
gradually  one  ounce  of  flour,  and  keep  stirring 
till  it  browns,  but  it  must  not  burn.  Mix  with 
it  the  strained  gravy,  and  any  trimmings  there 
may  be  of  the  tongue,  finely  minced.  Warm 
the  round  pieces  of  tongue  in  this,  and  put  one 
on  each  veal  cutlet.  Serve  the  cutlets  in  a cir- 
cular form,  add  salt  and  pepper  to  the  sauce,  if 
necessary,  and  put  it  in  the  middle.  Serve  as 
hot  as  possible.  Time,  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour  to  fry  the  cutlets.  Sufficient  for  four  or 
five  persons.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound. 

Cygnet,  To  Roast— Truss  this  bird  in 
the  same  way  as  a goose.  Make  a stuffing  of 
three  pounds  of  beef,  fat  and  lean  together,  chop 
it  small  with  three  boiled  onions,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  a table-spoonful  of  salt,  a tea- 
spoonful of  pepper,  and  a whole  nutmeg  grated. 
Pound  it  smoothly  in  a mortar,  stuff  the  cygnet, 
and  sew  it  up  securely,  to  prevent  the  gravy 
escaping.  It  is  generally  cooked  in  the  same 
way  as  haunch  of  venison,  with  a thick  crust 
over  it,  but  this  is  unnecessary.  The  gravy 
may  be  kept  by  covering  it  with  paper  from 
the  outset,  heating  it  gradually  through,  basting 
it  patiently  and  thoroughly,  and  when  it  is 
nearly  finished  removing  the  paper,  and  bring- 
in0-  it  near  the  fire  to  brown.  Send  it  to  table 
with  a sauce  made  of  equal  quantities  of  strong 
beef  gravy  and  port  wine.  Red  currant  jelly, 
hot  and  cold,  should  also  be  served  with  it. 
Cygnets  should  be  roasted  at  or  before  Christ- 
mas, after  which  time  they  decidedly  deteriorate 
in  quality.  They  make  a very  handsome  and 
delicious  disk.  Time  to  roast,  from  two  to 
three  hours.  Probable  cost,  uncertain,  the 
birds  not  being  often  offered  for  sale.  Sufficient 
for  eight  or  nine  persons 

D 

Dabs  — The  dab  is  a small  but  excellent 


which  when  fried  or  dressed  in  a buttered  paper 
are  very  delicate.  They  aro  at  their  best  during 
the  latter  part  of  autumn.  If  soaked  in  salt  and 
water  before  being  cooked  they  will  be  much 
improved  in  flavour,  and  the  muddy  taste  got 
rid  of.  Send  to  table  with  a cut  lemon. 

Dace. — This  fish,  like  many  of  its  class, 
scarcely  repays  the  trouble  of  cooking.  It  is 
best  fried  or  broiled,  and  when  seasonable, 
which  it  is  from  Midsummer  to  nearly  the  end 
of  the  year,  is  much  enjoyed  by  those  who 
angle  for  amusement’s  sake.  It  should  be 
served  with  a sauce  made  of  a little  lemon 
juice  and  Cayenne  pepper. 
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fish,  caught  mostly  in  rivers  near  tho  sea,  rI  ho 
Thames  furnishes  a particularly  good  kind, 


THE  DACE. 

Dagmar  Fritters.— Make  a batter  of 
the  consistency  of  cream  with  half  a pound 
of  flour,  a little  salt,  and  five  well-beaten 
eo-o's.  Beat  it  for  some  minutes  and  add  a 
little  milk,  powdered  sugar,  a tea-spoonful  each 
of  grated  lemon-peel  and  powdered  cinnamon; 
then  beat  again  and  throw  in  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  candied  citron  cut  into  small  pieces. 
Put  a piece  of  butter  into  a stewpan,  pour  in 
the  batter  as  soon  as  it  is  dissolved,  and  cook 
slowly,  taking  care  not  to  let  it  stick  to  the  pan. 
When  it  becomes  solid  and  in  some  degree 
baked,  take  it  out  and.  place  it  on  a dish  ; put 
more  lard  or  butter  into  the  stewpan,  cut  the 
paste  into  strips  about  a finger  s length,  givmg 
ft  a slit  at  each  end  to  make  it  rise,  which  it 
will  do  very  quickly,  and  lay  them  in  the  boiling 
fat.  When  done,  serve  on  a napkin,  or  with  a 
layer  of  sifted  sugar.  Time,  twenty  minutes. 

Dame  Jane’s  Pudding.— Beat  the  yolks 
of  eight  eggs  and  the  whites  of  five  with  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  powdered  white  sugar. 
Melt  four  ounces  of  butter— by  standing  the 
basin  in  hot  water— with  half  a pint  of  cream. 
When  cool  stir  in  four  ounces  of  flour,  beat 
till  smooth,  and  add  a little  more  cream  and  the 
beaten  eggs.  Beat  all  well  together  and  bake 
in  buttered  cups.  A few  well-washed  currants 
may  be  laid  in  the  bottoms  of  the  cups  if 
desired.  Timo,  twenty  minutes  to  bake,  X re- 
liable cost,  2s.  8d.  Sufficient  for  ten  or  twelve 
puddings. 

Damkorf  Pudding— Stick  raisins  inside 

a mould  or  basin,  making  any  pattern  witn 
them  that  fancy  may  dictato  (the  basin  must  be 
thoroughly  well  buttered  and  then  floured,  or 
tho  raisins  will  not  adhere).  Sprinkle  finely- 
prepared  crumbs  from  a hrench  rollovc 
raisins,  and  then  place  thinly  sliced  edro  " 
fonnly  with,  the  fruit.  Pour  a glass  of  brano 
slowly  over  all,  and  another  of  sherrj  , 
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gently  that  the  arrangement  of  fruit,  &c.,  may 
not  he  disturbed.  Add  four  well-beaten  eggs 
and  a pint  of  milk  sweetened  to  taste,  and  let 
the  basin  remain  unmoved  for  an  hour,  then  tie 
clown  securely  with  a cloth  and  boil  one  hour . 
Probable  cost,  without  spirits  or  wine,  Is. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Damson  Cheese.  — Put  some  sound, 
freshly-gathered  damsons  into  an  earthenware 
jar,  cover  it  closely,  and  place  it  in  a pan  of 
cold  water  on  the  fire.  Let  it  boil,  and  keep 
adding  the  water  as  it  wastes  away  until  the 
fruit  is  quite  tender.  Then,  whilst  they  are 
still  warm,  remove  the  damsons,  skin  and  stone 
them,  and  press  them  through  a coarse  sieve 
into  the  juice  in  the  jar.  Put  half  a pound 
of  loaf  sugar,  broken  into  small  pieces,  to 
every  pound  of  pulp,  and  boil  all  together 
quickly  to  a stiff  paste.  A few  of  the  kernels 
may  be  blanched  and  left  in,  and  these  will 
much  improve  the  flavour.  The  sugared  fruit 
should  be  boiled  until  it  sticks  to  the  spoon  in  a 
mass,  and  leaves  the  pan  quite  dry ; and  if,  when 
lightly  touched,  it  leaves  the  fingers,  you  may 
know  that  it  will  keep  well.  Put  it  quickly 
into  plates  or  shallow  moulds ; lay  branched  or 
oiled  papers  over  it,  and  cover  the  jars  closely. 
Keep  in  a dry  place.  Before  being  served,  it 
may  be  cut  into  shapes.  Damson  cheese  is 
usually  served  at  dessert.  Time,  two  or  three 
hours  to  draw  out  the  j uice  ; about  two  hours 
to  boil  the  sugar  and  fruit  together.  Probable 
cost,  9d.  or  lOd.  a four  ounce  jar.  Sufficient, 
one  pound  of  damsons  for  a small  jar. 

Damson  Cheese  (another  way). — Select 
ripe,  sound  fruit.  Put  the  damsons  into  a large 
stone  jar,  and  allow  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar  to  every  quart  of  fruit.  Set  the  jar  up  to 
its  neck  in  a vessel  of  boiling  water,  or  place  it 
in  a very  cool  oven  till  the  fruit  is  tender ; then 
remove  the  stones  with  a fork,  and  boil  all 
together  in  a preserving-pan  till  it  is  a thick 
pulp.  Add  half  a pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar 
to  each  pound  of  fruit,  and  boil  it  again  until  it 
leaves  the  pan  quite  dry,  and  is  a thick  mass. 
Be  careful  to  stir  always  or  it  will  bum.  Put  it 
into  moulds  with  a branched  paper  over  the  top. 
Tie  down,  and  store  in  a dry  place.  Time,  two 
hours  and  a half  to  boil.  Probable  cost,  8d.  to 
lOd.  per  small  pot.  Sufficient,  one  pint  for  a 
very  small  pot. 

Damson  Cheese  (another  way). — Place 
the  fruit  unskinned  in  a stone  jar  in  a saucepan 
of  water,  feet  the  pan  over  the  fire,  and  ahow 
it  to  boil  until  the  fruit  appears  dry;  take  out 
the  stones,  pour  off  some  of  the  hquid,  and  to 
every  two  pounds  of  fruit  add  half  a pound  of 
sugar;  stir  it  well,  and  allow  it  to  simmer 
slowly  for  two  hours,  after  which,  boil  it  quickly 
for  half  an  hour.  The  jam  may  then  be  poured 
into  pots,  and  covered  so  as  totally  to  exclude 
the  air. 

Damson  Drops.— Pick  the  stalks  from 
some  damsons,  wipe  them  and  put  them  into  a 
moderately-heated  oven  to  bake,  but  do  not  lot 
them  burst.  When  sufficiently  dono  tako  off 
the  skin  and  remove  tho  stone  ; add  somo 
crushed  lump  sugar  to  the  pulp,  and  mix  until 
it  is  a stiff  paste.  Drop  the  mixture  upon  paper 


in  small  quantities  of  uniform  size,  and  put 
them  into  a moderately-heated  oven  to  dry. 
When  sufficiently  dry,  take  them  out  and  turn 
them  down  over  a sieve,  when,  by  damping  the 
paper,  the  drops  will  fall  on  the  sieve,  and  must 
be  again  hardened  in  a cool  oven.  Store  them 
in  a box  with  paper  between  each  layer.  They 
will  keep  a long  time  in  this  way  if  the  air  be 
excluded  from  them. 

Damson  Jam  (Bullace  or  Common  Plum). 
— All  fruits  to  be  preserved  should  be  gathered 
after  two  successive  dry  days,  if  possible.  Get 
damsons  quite  ripe  and  freshly  gathered ; boil 
them  forty  minutes  without  sugar,  then  simmer 
and  skim  fifteen  minutes  with  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  good  sugar  to  each  pound  of 
damsons.  Common  sugar  is  thought  by  some 
persons  to  be  good  enough  for  dark-coloured 
preserves,  but  they  are  not  the  most  economical, 
as  will  be  shown  by  the  quantity  of  scum  which 
rises  to  the  surface.  Put  into  pots  and  cover 
with  egged  paper,  which  readily  sticks  to  the 
pots  and  excludes  the  air.  A paper  dipped  in 
brandy  may  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  jam,  but 
it  is  not  necessary.  Store  in  a dry  place.  Pro- 
bable cost,  6d.  to  3d.  per  pound  pot. 

Damson  Jam  (another  way).  — The 
broken  damsons,  of  which  there  must  always 
be  a quantity  in  a large  gathering,  will  make 
an  excellent  jam  (reject  poor  ones).  Put  six 
pounds  of  damsons  without  stones,  or  the 
stones  may  be  removed  after,  into  a pre- 
serving-pan with  one  pint  of  water,  boil  till  the 
pulp  may  be  rubbed  through  a sieve,  and  to 
every  pound  of  pulp  allow  one  pound  of  sugar. 
The  sugar  must  first  be  boiled  to  a syrup,  and 
then  added  to  the  pulp.  Stir  the  jam,  and, 
when  sufficiently  boiled,  test  it  on  a plate,  and 
store  in  a dry  place  with  branched  or  oiled 
paper,  and  an  outside  covering  of  tissue-paper 
egged  down.  Allow  one  hour  for  boiling. 

Damson  Jelly. — Take  the  required  quan- 
tity of  fine  ripe  damsons  and  one-third  of  the 
quantity  of  bullaces.  Separate  the  stalks  from 
the  fruit,  put  them  into  a large  stone  jar,  first 
cutting  them  with  a knife  as  they  are  put  in. 
Tie  down  with  paper,  and  place  the  jar  in  a 
moderate  oven  over  night.  When  the  juice  is 
poured  off,  strain,  weigh,  and  boil  it  quickly 
for  twenty-five  minutes  without  sugar ; then 
add  ten  ounces  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  juice, 
and  boil  and  skim  until  the  jelly  will  set. 
During  tho  whole  time  of  boiling  the  jelly 
should  bo  stirred. 

Damson  Pudding.  — Shred  up  very  finely 
tour  ounces  of  good  beef  suet,  and  rub  it  well 
into  half  a pound  of  flour.  Use  as  much  water 
as  will  niako  a smooth  firm  paste,  then  line  a 
weH-buttered  basin,  and  cut  a cover  for  the  top. 
Fill  with  the  damsons,  and  sweeten  to  taste.  Tie 
a floured  cloth  firmly  over  tho  top,  and  boil 
stoadily  two  and  a half  to  three  hours.  A mix- 
ture of  apples  and  damsons  do  well  together. 
1 robablo  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven 
persons. 

Damson,  Solid. — Skin,  core,  and  quarter 
ono  pound  and  a quarter  of  good  boiling  apples, 
P^t  them  into  a preserving-pan  with  ono  pound 
of  damson  juice  (oxtractod  from  the  fruit  by 
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placing  thorn  in  a cool  oven  at  night,  or  set- 
tin0*  them  in  & j&r  in  hot  wu,tor),boil  them  both 
together  for  half  an  hour,  then  add  three-quar- 
ters of  a pound  of  good  pounded  sugar,  and 
after  the  sugar  has  dissolved  boil  for  another 
ten  minutes.  If  the  apples  are  good,  and  the 
recipe  carefully  attended  to,  small  moulds  of 
this  solid  fruit  will  help  to  fill  up  successfully 
many  vacancies  on  a supper-table. 

Damson  Tart. — Line  the  edges  of  a tart- 
dish  with  a crust,  puff  or  short,  according  to 
liking,  and  pile  the  dish  high  with  damsons, 
laying  a small  cup  in  the  bottom  to  prevent  the 
j uice  running  over ; one  pint  and  a half  of 
damsons  will  require  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
fine  moist  sugar,  and  it  should  be  equally  placed 
amongst  the  fruit  in  the  dish.  If  a short  crust  be 
made,  send  the  dish  to  table  with  sifted  sugar  over 
the  top,  but  if  puff  pastry  is  used,  brush  it  over 
with  cold  water  and  sprinkle  white  sugar  upon 
it  before  putting  it  in  the  oven  Time,  halt 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Damson  wine. — Get  sound  ripe  fruit, 
reject  all  that  is  stale  and  mouldy;  pick  off 
the  stalks,  and  to  four  gallons  of  damsons 
add  four  gallons  of  boiling  water.  Let  them 
soak  four  or  five  days,  stirring  them  regu- 
laxly  every  day  with,  the  hand.  Add  to 
every  gallon  of  liquor  three  and  a half  pounds 
of  good  lump  sugar,  and  when  this  is  quite  dis- 
solved, put  the  whole  into  a cask  with  one 
quart  of  spirits  to  every  three  gallons.  Put  it 
into  a cask  and  let  it  remain  twelve  months, 
when  it  may  be  bottled  for  use. 

Damsons  Baked  for  Keeping.— Fill 
some  large  stone  jars  with  not  over-ripe  damsons 
—none  of  them  must  be  crushed— and  add  to 
them  half  their  weight  in  pounded  sugar.  Put 
the  fruit  and  sugar  in  layers  into  the  jars.  Lot 
the  oven  get  cool,  and  place  the  jars,  well 
covered  over  the  top  with  small  flat  slate  stones, 
into  it.  When  they  have  baked  from  five  to 
bix  hours  they  will  bo  done,  and  should  be  re- 
moved at  once  to  get  cold.  The  top  should  be 
first  covered  with  a round  of  white  paper,  then 
melted  mutton  suet  to  about  one  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  lastly,  a pieco  of  brown  paper  or 
bladder  so  secured  as  to  exclude  the  air.  If  kept 
in  a dry,  well-ventilated  room,  damsons  so  pre- 
pared will  keep  good  for  three  months. 


Damsons,  Bottled.—  Bullaccs  or  damsons 
arc  valuable  for  winter  use,  and,  bottled  like 
«reen  gooseberries,  make  good  tarts.  Put  them 
■nto  wide-necked  glass  bottles,  tie  the  tops  over 
with  bladder,  and  sot  them  in  a boiler  of  cold 
water, with  a little  straw  at  the  bottom.  Bring 
tho  water  to  the  boil,  and  then  remove  the  bodur 
from  tho  lire,  but  let  the  bottles  remain  to 
become  cold.  In  a few  hours,  or  better  the 
next  day,  remove  the  bladder,  and  replace  it  by 
tight-fitting  corks,  first  filling  the  bottles  with 
pounded  sugar.  Tho  corks  should  bo  seemed 
with  wax. 

Damsons,  Compote  of.— Make  a pmt  of 

svrup  in  the  following  manner:— lake  eight 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar  and  one  pint  of  water ; lot 
it  simmer  on  tho  lire  until  the  sugar  has  melted, 
then  throw  in  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  take  on 


tho  scum  as  it  rises.  When  the  syrup  has 
boiled  fifteen  minutes,  drop  into  it,  one  by  one, 
a quart  of  sound  damsons,  and  simmer  until  soft, 
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without  breaking  them.  Remove  them  from 
the  syrup,  and  boil  it  again  until  rather  thick, 
let  it  cool,  and  pour  it  over  the  damsons  which 
should  have  been  previously  arranged  in  a glass 
dish.  A glass  of  whipped  cream  is  a nice 
accompaniment  to  this  dish.  Time  to  boil, 
syrup,  fifteen  minutes;  damsons,  about  five 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  without  cream,  Is. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 


Damsons,  Compote  of  (another  way). 
This  compote  will  require  less  sugar,  because 
the  fruit  is  of  a less  acid  nature  than  some  of 
the  other  varieties  of  plums.  Allow  four  ounces 
of  sugar  to  half  a pint  of  water,  boil  the  usual 
time,  and  simmer  tho  fruit  in  the  syrup  ten  or 
twelve  minutes.  The  quantity  of  syrup  is  for 
one  pound  of  damsons.  Time,  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  to  stew  the  damsons. 

Damsons,  Preserved.  — Gather  the 
damsons  while  the  sun  is  on  them,  and  when 
there  has  been  no  rain  for  twenty-four  hours 
at  least.  They  should  be  quite  ripe,  whole, 
and  without  blemish.  To  each  jar,  containing 
one  quart  of  fruit,  allow  half  a pound  of  good 
loaf  sugar,  and  sprinkle  it  equally  in  the  jar 
among  the  fruit,  then  set  it  in  a vessel  of  cold 
water  over  a moderate  fire  and  simmer,  after  it 
has  come  to  a boil,  fifty  minutes,  when  the 
damsons  will  be  soft,  and  must  be  allowed  to  get 
cold.  Lose  no  time  in  completing  the  preserve. 
Untie  the  covers,  and  pour  the  juice  into  a pre- 
serving-pan,  where  it  may  boil  fifteen  minutes, 
and  must  then  be  strained  over  the  fruit. 
Fasten  down  when  cool,  and  store  in  a dry  cool 


place. 

Damsons,  Preserved  (another  way).— 
Prick  the  fruit,  and  place  it  m scalding  water  for 
about  a minute,  lift  the  fruit  into  a dry  dish,  and 
strew  powdered  sugar  over  it,  Lext  day  pour 
off  tho  syrup,  boil  and  skim  it,  pour  it  again 
over  tho  fruit,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  a day 
or  two.  Boil  tho  syrup  onco  more,  add  it  again 
to  tho  fruit,  and  boil  both  together  for  a short 
time,  taking  caro  not  to  break  the  (lams  • • 
When  ready,  pour  into  jars,  and  when  col  , 
add  brandied  papers,  and  close  carciu  y. 
a pound  of  sugar  is  sufficient  for  each  pound  o 

fruit. 


ldolion,  Stewed.  —The  fn-st  mention 
dish  would  perhaps  inspire  most  LngU 
with  aversion,  but  wo  can  honestly  ad 
cm  to  try  it.  It  is  an  inexpensive  d.sffi 
,sily  obtained;  for  fresh  growths  after 
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showery  weather  may  ho  had  throughout  sum- 
mer and  winter.  Gather  an  equal  quantity  of 
fresh  dandelion  and  sorrel  leaves.  1 iek  oil  all 
the  withered  tips  find  hard  parts  of  the  roots , 
shred  them  into  tine  strips,  and  wash  them  iieo 
from  grit.  Put  the  dandelion  by  itself  into  a 
copper  stewpan,  cover  it  with  a small  quantity  of 
boiling  water,  and  stew  until  nearly  tender  , add 
the  sorre'l,  and  simmer  until  the  water  has  evapo- 
rated and  the  whole  is  soft.  Mash  with  a wooden 
spoon ; stir  in  a lump  of  butter  j llavoui  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  serve  like  spinach.  The  dish 
mav  be  garnished  in  a variety  of  ways,  either 
with  hard-boiled  eggs,  sippets  of  fried  bread,  or 
slices  of  boiled  carrot  cut  into  shapes.  It  is 
usually  served  with  white  meats,  as  veal,  sweet- 
breads, &c. ; but  it  is  excellent  as  a garnish  for 
poached  eggs.  Some  persons  cook  this  vegetable 
without  sorrel,  but  to  our  taste  it  is  too  bitter, 
and  wants  toning  down.  It  is  impossible  to  fix 
a price  for  the  plant,  as  it  is  not  a market  article. 
It  will,  in  all  probability,  be  more  often  found 
on  the  tables  of  the  rich  than  of  the  poor,  not 
from  its  cost,  but  from  its  peculiar  taste  and 
flavour. 

Dandelion  Wine.— Get  four  quarts  of 
the  yellow  petals  of  the  dandelion,  and  pour  over 
them  into  a tub  one  gallon  of  warm  water  that 
has  previously  been  boiled.  Stir  it  well  round, 
and  cover  with  a blanket,  to  stand  three  days, 
during  which  time  it  should  be  stirred  fre- 
quently. Strain  off  the  flowers  from  the  liquid, 
and  boil  it  for  half  an  hour,  with  the  rind  of  a 
lemon,  the  rind  of  an  orange,  a little  ginger,  and 
three  and  a half  pounds  of  lump  sugar  to  each 
gallon ; add  the  sugar  and  lemon,  from  which 
the  rinds  were  removed,  in  slices  to  the  boiling 
liquor,  and  when  cool  ferment  with  yeast  on  a 
toast.  'When  it  has  stood  a day  or  two  put  it 
into  a cask,  and  in  two  months  bottle.  This 
wine  is  said  to  be  specially  adapted  to  all  per- 
sons suffering  from  liver  complaints. 

Darioles. — Butter  the  dariole  moulds  and 
line  them  with  a thin  paste  made  as  follows  : — - 
Beat  half  a pound  of  butter  to  a cream  ; stir  into 
it  very  gradually  one  pound  of  flour,  with  which 
three  ounces  of  fine  sugar  has  been  mixed,  and 
the  yolks  of  three  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
beaten  separately.  When  the  moulds  are  lined, 
have  ready  a custard  to  fill  them,  composed  of 
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the  following  ingredients: — Eight  well-beaten 
eggs,  without  the  whites,  six  crushed  maca- 
roons, two  ounces  of  sugar,  half  a pint  of  cream, 
and  half  the  grated  rind  of  a small  lemon. 
Those  should  bo  stirrod  ovor  the  firo  until  tho 
custard  thickens,  when  it  is  cool  tho  darioles 
may  be  filled  and  baked.  They  will  tako 
fifteen  minutes  in  a quick  oven;  they  should 
rise  like  a souffle,  and  bo  served  at  once 
with  sugar  strewn  over,  or  they  will  fall. 


Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.  Sufficient  to  fill  twelve 
moulds. 

Darioles  (a  la  Duchesse). — Proceed  as  be- 
fore directed.  This  recipe  differs  in  allowing 
more  time  for  baking,  and  requiring  no  boiling 
of  custard.  Mix  half  a pint  of  milk  with  two 
ounces  of  flour,  three  ounces  of  pounded  sugar, 
six  well-beaten  eggs,  and  two  ounces  of  butter 
into  a batter,  and  put  it  at  once  into  tho  moulds, 
first  adding  a little  essence  of  vanilla,  drop  by 
drop,  until  the  mixture  is  flavoured.  The  es- 
sence of  lemon,  almonds,  or  cinnamon  may  be 
substituted  for  vanilla.  The  moulds  should- be 
only  three-parts  filled,  and  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty-five  minutes  allowed  for  baking.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  8d.  Sufficient  for  seven  moulds. 

Dartmouth  Pie. — Mince  two  pounds  of 
mutton,  from  which  all  the  fat  has  been  cut 
away,  and  add  to  it  one  pound  of  finely-shred 
beef  suet,  one  pound  of  well-washed  currants, 
four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  a little  salt  and  nut- 
meg. Make  a paste  by  boiling  two  ounces  of 
butter  with  four  ounces  of  beef  suet,  and  work- 
ing it  into  eight  ounces  of  flour.  Cover  the 
mixture  with  this  paste,  and  bake  for  an  hour 
and  a half.  Probable  cost,  4s.  6d.  Sufficient 
for  seven  or  eight  persons. 

Date  Cake  (for  Dessert). — Insert  in  place 
of  the  stones,  which  should  be  carefully  re- 
moved, blanched  almonds.  Line  a square  tin 
with  rice-paper ; fill  in  layers  of  dates,  and  press 
down  with  a weight.  Turn  out  on  a glass  dish. 
Garnish  with  slices  of  orange.  Probable  cost, 
lOd.  to  Is.  per  pound. 

Delaville  Pudding. — Take  of  candied 
peel,  orange,  citron,  and  lemon  each  one  ounce, 
slice  them  very  finely,  and  cover  the  bottom  of 
a dish  which  should  be  lined  with  a rich  puff 
paste.  Put  six  ounces  of  good  butter  into  a 
clean  saucepan,  and  beat  into  it  the  same  quan- 
tity of  finely-sifted  sugar,  stir  it  over  a slow 
fire,  adding  gradually  tho  yolks  of  four  well- 
beaten  eggs.  When  ready  to  boil,  pour  the 
mixture  into  the  pie-dish  over  the  candied  peel, 
and  bake  slowly.  Time,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient 
for  three  or  four  persons. 

Delaware  Pudding.— Make  a good  suet 
crust  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  flour 
to  half  a pound  of  suet.  Prepare  four  large 
apples,  take  out  the  cores,  and  divide  them  into 
slices ; put  these  into  a lined  saucepan  with 
two  large  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  minced  lemon-peel,  and  a little  grated 
nutmeg.  When  slightly  pulped,  roll  out  tho 
paste  thin,  cover  it  to  within  an  inch  of  tho 
margin  with  tho  apples,  and  strew  some  currants 
on  it,  thon  roll  up  the  pudding  in  a floured 
cloth,  securing  the  ends  properly,  and  boil  for 
about  two  hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Deptford  Pudding.— Beat  the  yolks  of 
five  eggs  and  tho  whites  of  three  in  separate 
basins.  Put  a quart  of  new  milk  into  a well- 
lined  saucepan,  and  stir  into  it,  as  soon  as  it 
boils,  six  ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  and  the  rind 
of  a lemon  grated.  Sweeten  to  taste,  and  add 
to  it  six  ounces  of  molted  butter  and  the  egg 
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mixture,  yolks  and  whites.  Have  ready  a pie- 
dish,  line  it  with  puli:  paste,  and  put  somo 
marmalade  at  the  bottom.  Bake  in  a moderate 
oven.  Time,  one  hour  to  hake.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  6d.,  without  marmalade.  Sufficient  for  eight 
persons. 

Derwentwater  Cakes.  — Divido  four 
eggs,  beat  up  the  yolks  and  whisk  the  whites 
to  a froth.  Rub  half  a pound  of  good  fresh 
butter  into  one  pound  of  flour,  add  half  a pound 
of  well- washed  currants,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  powdered  sugar.  Mix  the  flour  with  the 
eggs  to  a stiff  paste.  Roll  and  cut  into  small 
round  cakes.  Bake  in  a slow  oven  for  fifteen 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.  Sufficient  for 
one  dozen  or  more  cakes. 

Dessert  Biscuits.— Whip  half  a pound 
of  good  fresh  butter  to  a cream.  If  the  weather 
be  cold,  place  it  beside  the  fire  before  com- 
mencing operations,  but  it  should  not  oil. 
Stir  in  gradually  one  pound  of  flour  and  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  then  add  the  flavouring  i 
of  lemon,  ratafia,  cinnamon,  &c.,  and  lastly,  j 
mi  v all  together  with  the  beaten  yolks  of  half  a 
dozen  eggs.  Butter  a paper  and  lay  it  over  a 
cake  tin,  drop  some  of  the  mixture  on  it  at 
equal  distances,  so  separating  the  biscuits  that 
they  may  have  space  to  spread,  which  they  will 
do  as  soon  as  they  get  warm.  See  that  the 
oven  is  not  too  hot,  and  that  they  do  not  get 
highly  coloured.  Time,  twelve  to  eighteen 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d. 

Dessert  Cakes.— Beat  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  to  a cream,  and  add  to  it  gra- 
dually an  equal  weight  of  finely-sifted  sugar, 
and  the  same  of  ground  rice,  and  as  much, 
baking  powder  as  would  cover  a sixpence. 
Mix  thoroughly,  then  stir  in  three  well-beaten 
eggs.  Pour  into  well-oiled  tins,  and  bake  in 
a good  oven.  Time  to  bake,  ten  minutes. 
Sufficient  for  one  dozen  cakes.  Probable 
cost,  8d. 

Dessert  Ice  Currants. — To  the  beaten 
whites  of  two  eggs  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  clear 
spring  water,  and  mix  them  thoroughly  toge- 
ther. Select  some  fine  bunches  of  currants,  red 
and  white.  Immerse  each  bunch  separately  in 
the  mixture,  and  let  them  drip  a minute,  then 
roll  them  carefully  in  a quantity  of  finely- 
sifted  sugar  ; let  the  rolling  be  repeated.  Lay 
them  with  a space  between  each  bunch  on  paper 
to  dry  and  become  crystallised. 

Devil,  Dry.— Score  the  drumstick,  giz- 
zard, or  any  other  part  of  turkey,  fowl,  veal,  or 
mutton  kidney.  Rub  tho  moat  to  be  devilled 
with  popper  and  salt,  put  a thick  coating  of 
made  mustard  over  this,  with  as  much  cayenne 
as  liked.  Broil  over  a dear  fire. 

Devil  Gravy. — Take  throe  table-spoonfuls 
of  melted  buttor,  and  the  same  of  good  gravy ; 
add  to  it  a dessert-spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper, 
ono  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  a glass  of  ketchup, 
and  tho  samo  of  whito  wine,  with  tho  juico  of  a 
lemon.  Make  all  warm  together,  then  pour  it 
over  tho  dovilled  turkoy,  gooso,  or  fowl. 

Devil,  Wet.— Scoro  tho  leg  of  a roasted 
turkoy,  and  fiU  up  the  cuts  with  a seasoning  of 
mustard,  poppor,  and  salt;  then  broil  ovor  a 


clear  fire,  and  pour  the  following  sauce,  made 
hot,  over  it  when  sent  to  table.  To  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  gravy  and  ono  of  melted  butter, 
add  a tea-spoonful  each  of  Harvey’s  sauce, 
mushroom  ketchup,  Chilli  vinegar,  and  mustard, 
a large  wine-glassful  of  port,  a table-spoonful 
of  lemon-juice,  and  a little  cayenne  and  black 
pepper.  More  seasoning  may  be  added,  but  this 
will  be  best  regulated  by  the  taste  of-  the  con- 
sumer. 

Devilled  Biscuit.— Make  a seasoning  of 
cayenne,  anchovy  paste,  salt,  and  curry  powder ; 
butter  some  captain’s  biscuits,  Lay  the  mixture 
over  and  grill,  or  make  a paste  of  cheese,  mus- 
tard, and  salt,  and  spread  over  when  toasted. 
Butter  unsparingly.  Time,  from  five  to  ten 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Id.  per  biscuit. 

Devizes  Pie. — Take  thin  slices  from  a 
calf’s  head  when  cold,  and  some  of  the  brains, 
pieces  of  cold  lamb,  pickled  tongue,  a few  slices 
of  bacon,  and  some  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  neatly 
into  rings  ; with  these  fill  a pie-dish.  Season 
with  pepper,  salt,  cayenne,  and  spice ; arrange 
the  meat  in  layers  ; see  that  all  is  well-seasoned, 
and  fill  up  the  dish  with  a rich  gravy.  Bake  in 
a slow  oven,  with  a cover  of  flour  and  water 
paste,  and  remove  when  cold.  The  pie  must 
then  be  turned  out  on  a dish.  Garnish  with 
parsley  and  pickled  eggs  sliced.  Time  to  bake, 
one  hour. 

Devon  Cakes.— Rub  half  a pound  of  good 
fresh  butter  into  one  pound  of  flour,  beat  up  an 
egg  and  mix  it  with  half  a pint  of  milk,  and 
sweeten  the  milk  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sifted  sugar.  Mix  the  flour  and  milk  together 
into  a paste,  and  roll  it  out  thin  to  be  cut  into 
any  shapes  liked.  Bake  on  tin  plates  in  a quick 
oven, with  grated  leaf  sugar  over  for  ten  minutes, 
Probable  cost  for  this  quantity,  Is.  -Id. 

Devonian  Pudding.  — Put  a pint  of 

milk  into  a saucepan,  and  stir  into  it  graduallj 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  fine  flour  until  it  boils. 
When  it  thickens  slightly,  pour  it  into  a basin 
to  cool.  Mix  in  a separate  dish  the  whites  of 
two  eggs  and  the  yolks  of  four  well  beaten,  the 
rind  of  a small  lemon  grated,  eight  ounces  of 
sugar,  and  three  ounces  of  butter  previously 
beaten  to  a cream.  Blend  this  thoroughly  with 
the  mixture  of  milk  and  flour.  Pour  into  a 
well-buttered  pie-dish,  round  which  has  been 
placed  an  edging  of  puff  paste,  and  bake  m a 
quick  oven  for  twenty-five  minutes.  >'  hen 
ready,  dust  pounded  sugar  over  it,  and  serve 
hot.  It  may  also  be  used  cold.  Probable 
cost,  Is. 

Devonshire  Brandy  Pudding.— Take 
tho  remains  of  a cold  plum  pudding,  cu  i 
into  long  strips  half  an  inch  thick,  and  s oop 
them  in  brandy  or  rum  for  a few  minutes,  r 1 
a buttered  mould,  crossing  them  ncatlj  an 
uniformly  ono  over  tho  other.  Prepare  a <ns 
tard  of  fivo  eggs,  a pint  of  milk,  and  a flat  om 
ing  of  lemon  and  nutmeg;  pour  as  mu<  10 
tliis  into  tho  mould  as  will  quite  fill  it,  and  s< 
tho  remainder  to  table  poured  over  the  pflflaing. 
A floured  cloth  must  bo  tied  over  the  mouiu 
and  it  should  be  kept  boiling  for  ono  flour. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  fivo  persons. 
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Devonshire  Buns.— Prepare  a quantity 
of  flour  as  directed  in  tlie  recipes  for  buns,  but 
instead  of  milk  use  Devonshire  cream,  which 
if  too  thick,  should  be  diluted  with  warm  water 
or  milk,  care  being  taken  that  the  dough  fer- 
ments in  the  usual  way.  If  in  doubt,  prepare 
the  dough  first,  and  add  cream  as  you  would 
butter,  and  bake  in  the  ordinary  way.  Time, 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  to  bake.  Probable 
, cost,  Id.  each.  Sufficient  for  eighteen  buns. 

Devonshire  Cake.— Put  four  pounds  of 
flour  into  an  earthenware  pan,  and  rub  well 
into  it  one  pound  of  clotted  cream  or  butter 
beaten  to  a cream.  Add  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  moist  sugar,  one  pound  of  currants,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  lemon-peel  cut  small,  and  a 
little  nutmeg.  Beat  up  two  eggs,  and  add  them 
to  the  mixture,  with  a pint  of  milk,  half  a drachm 
of  saffron  steeped  in  boiling  water,  and  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  fresh  yeast.  The  milk  should  be 
only  moderately  warm ; if  too  hot  the  cake  will 
be  heavy.  Mix  all  together,  and  cover  till  next 
morning,  when  it  will  be  ready  to  put  into  tins 
containing  about  a pound  and  a half.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven  for  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable 
cost,  3s.  6d.  Sufficient  to  make  six  cakes. 

Devonshire  Clotted  Cream.  — The 

highly  esteemed  clotted  cream  of  Devonshire  is 
procured  by  straining  the  milk,  as  it  comes  fresh 
from  the  cow,  into  large  metal  pans,  which  are 
placed  in  a cool  dairy,  and  kept  unmoved  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  winter  and  half  that  time  in 
summer.  It  is  then  scalded  over  a charcoal  fire, 
the  time  for  scalding  depending  on  the  heat  of  the 
fire  and  the  quantity  of  milk  to  be  scalded ; the 
slower  it  is  done,  the  better  and  the  thicker  will 
be  the  cream.  It  is  slammed  the  following  day. 
A great  quantity  of  this  cream  is  sent  to  the 
London  market,  where  it  fetches  a high  price. 

Devonshire  Junket. — Mix  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  powdered  cinnamon  with  a heaped 
table-spoonful  of  pounded  sugar.  Pom’  over 
these  a wine-glassful  of  brandy,  and  stir  until 
the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Add  one  quart  of  quite 
new  milk  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  rennet.  If 
the  milk  cannot  be  procured  fresh  from  the 
cow,  heat  it  until  it  is  new-milk  warm.  Stir  it 
well,  and  let  it  remain  until  it  is  set,  then 
spread  some  clotted  cream  on  ‘the  top,  and 
strew  sifted  sugar  over.  Time,  about  two  hours 
| to  set  the  milk.  Probable  cost,  6d.,  exclusive 
of  the  brandy  and  cream.  Sufficient  for  half  a 
dozen  persons. 

Devonshire  Squab  Pie  . — Take  two 
pounds  of  chops  from  a neck  of  mutton.  Cut 
them  short,  and  pare  away  some  of  tho  fat. 
Peel,  core,  and  slice  about  two  pounds  of  well- 
flavoured  sour  apples.  Put  a layer  of  them  in 
I the  bottom  of  a pie-dish  with  a little  sugar,  and 
i a sprinkling  of  ground  allspice.  Placo  the  chops 
next,  and  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  finoly- 
'hopped  onion.  Continue  with  altcmato  layers 
' of  apples  and  meat  till  all  bo  used  up.  Mako 
1 i an  ordinary  meat  crust,  lino  tho  edges  of  tho 
j 1 dish,  and  cover  over  tho  top,  adding  a quarter 
J * ot  a Plnt  of  gravy  or  water.  Bake  in  a 
Sj  1”° , rato  ovcn  one  hour  and  a half.  Pro- 
J ja"“!  cost,  2s.  2d.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven 
1 persons. 


Devonshire  Syllabub.— In  the  country 
where  milk  is  to  be  had  pure  and  direct  from 
its  source,  syllabubs  are  to  be  seen  on  every 
table  varied  with  the  delicious  far  - famed 
Devonshire  junket.  The  quantity  of  wine  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  the  syllabub  is  first  put 
into  a large  China  bowl  with  sugar  to  taste. 
It  is  then  milked  on  till  the  bowl  is  full, 
and  afterwards  when  cold,  it  is  covered  with 
clotted  cream.  A little  grated  nutmeg,  or 
pounded  cinnamon  (or  both  may  be  used)  is 
sprinkled  over  the  top  when  served.  A pint  of 
port  and  one  of  sherry  will  make  a large  and 
excellent  syllabub. 

Devonshire  White  - Pot. — This  is  a 
very  wholesome  but  old-fashioned  preparation 
of  milk  and  flour  varied  with  the  addition  of 
eggs.  The  milk  and  flour  are  mixed  to  a batter, 
which  is  then  put  into  an  oven,  or  simply  boiled, 
and  eaten  with  sugar.  A more  modem  white- 
pot  is  made  as  follows : — Beat  eight  eggs,  and  add 
them  to  one  quart  of  cream,  flavour  with  sugar 
and  nutmeg,  and  pom-  the  mixture  on  some 
slices  of  fine  bread.  Tie  down  the  dish  with  a 
paper,  first  placing  bits  of  butter  on  the  top. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven  for  an  horn  or  more. 

Dombey  Pudding.— Grate  off  the  rind  of 
a lemon  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
put  it,  with  half  a pint  of  cream,  in  an  enamelled 
saucepan.  When  hot,  stir  in  six  table-spoon- 
fuls of  bread-crumbs,  one  of  flour,  three  of 
finely-chopped  beef  suet,  and  one  of  marrow. 
Stir  and  boil  the  mixture  for  ten  minutes. 
Throw  it  out  into  a basin  to  cool.  Take  two 
ounces  of  currants,  one  of  sultanas,  and  two 
ounces  of  stoned  muscatel  raisins,  mince  the 
latter  with  two  ounces  of  candied  orange-peel, 
and  mix  all  together  with  four  well-beaten  eggs, 
adding  gradually  a wine-glassful  of  orange- 
wine,  one  of  rum,  and  a little  nutmeg.  Stir 
for  fifteen  minutes ; the  pudding  should  then  be 
turned  into  a well-oiled  mould,  previously  de- 
corated according  to  fancy  with  raisins,  currants, 
and  peel,  and  either  boiled  quickly  three  horns 
or  baked  in  a moderate  oven  for  two  horns! 
Send  to  table  with  the  following  sauce  poured 
over  it Three  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the 
juice  of  two  oranges  boiled  until  thick,  with  half 
a wine-glassful  of  rum  added  afterwards.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  eight  persons. 

Dory  or  Caper  Sauce.— Blend  two 
ounces  of  butter  with  one  table-spoonful  of 
flour,  and  stir  it  into  a saucepan  containing  the 
third  part  of  a pint  of  boiling;  water,  add 
equal  quantities  of  shrimps  and  capers  pounded 
about  two  dessert-spoonfuls  of  each,  and  boil 
for  some  minutes ; then  remove  the  sauce- 
pan from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  till  dissolved  an 
ounce  more  of  butter,  and  two  tea-spoonfuls  of 
whole  capers.  Serve  in  a tureen. 

Dory,  Boiled.— Cut  off  the  fins,  and  lay 
the  fish  in  a kettle  of  cold  water,  salted  in  the 
proportion  of  throe  ounces  of  salt  to  one  gallon  of 
water.  Lot  the  water  cover  the  fish,  bring  it  to 
a boil  gradually,  and  simmer  till  done.  Bo  caro- 
ful  not  to  break  tho  skin.  This  unsightly,  but 
very  excellent  fish,  is  a near  approach  to  the 
turbot  in  tho  delicacy  and  firmness  of  the  flesh. 
It  is  boiled  and  served  in  the  same  manner  as 
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turbot,  with  lohster,  anchovy,  or  shrimp  sauce, 
and  plaih  melted  butter.  Servo  on  a napkin 


THE  DORY. 


suet,  and,  when  shied  very  fine,  three  or  four 
well-beaten  eggs,  part  of  a small  nutmeg,  grated, 
and  a little  allspice.  Lay  some  of  the  mixture 
in  a pie-dish,  and  throw  well-stoned  raisins  on 
the  top;  then  cover  the  raisins  with  more  of  the 
mixture,  and  sprinkle  raisins  till  half  a pound 
has  been  used  up.  Ilako  in  a quick  oven,  and 
when  done  pour  into  the  pie  some  sweet  sauce, 
or  serve  with  wine  sauce  in  a tureen,  lime,  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  six 
or  seven  persons. 

Dresden  Patties. — For  these  patties,  take 
off  the  outer  crust  of  a stale  French  roll,  divide 
the  crumb  into  slices,  and  then  into  rounds, 
with  a tin  cutter.  Make  the  slices  sufficiently 
thick  to  allow  of  the  middle  being  scooped 
out.  Dip  the  croustades  into  milk,  drain  well, 
smear  with  egg,  and  cover  with  fine  bread- 
raspings,  fried  in  butter  to  a pale  brown 
colour.  They  are  then  tilled  with  a compote  ot 
fruit,  or  they  may  bo  made  savoury  and  filled 
with  minced  fowl,  ham,  and  tongue,  or  with 
oysters,  mushrooms,  &e.  Time  to  fry,  five 


neatly  rolled  round  the  edge.  Time,  twenty  to 
twenty-five  minutes,  according  to  size,  alter 
the  water  boils. 

Dough  Nuts,  American.— Into  a pound 

of  flour  rub  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an 
e°°-.  Add  a little  pounded  allspice,  and  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  sugar.  Mix  a table-spoonful 
of  yeast  with  four  eggs,  and  a little  lukewarm 
milk.  Work  all  well  together,  and  put  the  mix- 
ture in  a warm  place  to  rise.  Then  roll  it  out 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  cut  into  pretty  shapes, 
and  fry  in  boiling  oil  or  lard  until  the  nuts  are  a 
golden  brown.  Drain  on  a moistened  sieve,  strew 
sifted  sugar  over  the  nuts,  and  keep  them  m a 
dry  place.  Time  to  fry,  five  to  ten  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  8d.  per  pound. 

Dough  Nuts,  American  (and  Nor- 
wegian).— Rub  four  ounces  of  butter  into  three 
pounds  of  fine  flour ; add  one  pound  of  sugar, 
a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon,  and  a 
whole  nutmeg,  grated.  Whisk  four  eggs,  and 
mix  them  gradually  with  a gill  of  yeast  and  as 
much  of  a pint  of  new  milk,  flavoured  with  rose- 
water, as  will  make  the  flour  into  a soft  dough. 
Cover  it  up  warm  to  rise,  and  when  sufficiently 
risen  make  it  into  balls,  or  into  any  form  liked, 
and  drop  them  into  a saucepan  of  boiling  lard. 
When  of  a fine  brown  colour  they  are  done,  and 
should  be  laid  before  the  fire  on  a sieve  to  dry. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  nuts  are  insuffi- 
ciently cooked  in  the  middle.  To  insure  their 
beino-  done  thoroughly,  drop  them  into  the  lard 
as  soon  as  it  boils.  Time  to  boil,  five  or  six 
minutes.  Probable  cost  for  the  above  ingre- 
dients, 2s.  6d.  to  3s. 

Dover  Biscuits.— Beat  six  ounces  of 
fresh  butter  into  a cream,  and  stir  into  it  six 
ounces  of  fine  sugar.  Beat  two  eggs  to  a froth ; 
add  a table-spoonful  of  nutmeg.  Mix  the  eggs 
and  butter  together,  and  blend  with  them  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  fine  flour.  Roll  out  tho 
pasto  thin,  and  cut  into  small  cakes.  I imo  to 
bake,  twelve  to  oightocn  minutos.  1 robablo  cost, 
Is.  6d.  Buflicient  for  two  dozen  or  moro  cakes. 

Dowlot  Pie— To  three  pounds  of  roast  or. 
boiled  veal,  minced,  add  half  a pound  of  beef 


minutes. 

Dripping,  Clarified— Make  the  dripping 
hot  ana  pour  it  into  boiling  water.  Stir  it  for 
three  or  four  minutes,  then  leave  it  to  get  cold. 
The  impurities  will  all  sink  to  the  bottom,  and 
may  be  easily  removed  with  a knife.  Dripping 
maybe  used  many  times  for  frying  purposes, 
if  it  is  clarified  every  time.  Every  little  piece 
of  fat  should  be  melted  down,  and  the  dripping 
clarified.  It  may  then  be  used  either  for  try- 
ing or  for  household  pastry.  In  making  pastry 
good  beef  dripping  is  very  much  to  be  preferred 
to  cheap  common  butter. 

Dripping,  Potted— Take  six  pounds  of 
beef  dripping ; boil  it  in  good  soft  water,  and 
strain  into  a pan  till  cold ; remove  it  from  tho 
pan,  and  clear  off  the  gravy  that  adheres  to  tho 
under  part ; repeat  the  boiling  process  several 
times,  and  take  away  the  sediment.  When  quite 
clear,  and  free  from  gravy,  put  the  dripping 
into  a saucepan  with  six  bay-leaves,  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  white  pepper,  a few  cloves, 
and  half  a pound  of  salt.  Let  it  melt  at 
a very  gentle  heat,  and  when,  it  is  hot  enough 
to  pour  strain  it  through  a sieve  into  the  pot, 
and  cover  it  over  to  get  cold.  Or  it  may  be 
melted  without  any  addition,  except  tho  salt, 
and,  if  required  for  pastry,  this  latter  mode  is 
the  preferable. 

Drvburgh  Butter  Cakes— Rub  well 
into  one  pound  of  tho  best  flour  eight  ounces 
of  fresh  butter,  and  make  it  into  a pasto  with 
half  a pint  of  milk  and  a well-beaten  egg,  add- 
ing four  ounces  of  powdered  sugar.  W lien  the 
ingredients  aro  sufficiently  amalgamated,  and 
tho  pasto  wrought  into  a proper  consistency, 
roll  out  thin,  cut  into  circles,  dust  with  lino 
sugar,  and  bake  on  a buttered  tin,  in  a quicx 
oven,  for  about  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  4d. 

Duchess  Loaves.— Duchess  loaves  mn 
very  similar  to  petits  choux , hut  la  g 
differently  shaped  They  are  made  as  oUo«  s 
Put  two  ounces  of  sugar  and  four  ouncOT^ 
butter  into  a saucepan,  with  half  a Pm 
or  cold  water,  Let  them  boil,  then  draw  tl 
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pan  to  the  side,  and  stir  in  five  ounces  of  dried 
and  sifted  flour.  Tut  tho  mixture  again  upon 
the  fire,  and  stir  it  briskly  with  a wooden  spoon 
for  threo  or  four  minutes;  then  add  a little 
lemon  or  orange  flavouring  and  a well-beaten 
egg ; and  when  this  is  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  tho  other  ingredients  a second  egg  may  bo 
added,  and  if  it  is  required  the  yolk  of  a third, 
but  the  eggs  must  be  added  singly  and  whisked 
thoroughly  before  they  are  put  in,  and  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  paste  is  left  stiff  enough  not 
to  spread  when  it  is  put  upon  the  balring  sheet. 
Make  the  paste  up  into  small  flat  loaves,  four 
inches  long  and  one  inch  and  a half  wide,  and 
bake  these  on  a buttered  sheet  until  they  are 
lightly  and  evenly  coloured.  A few  minutes 
before  they  are  taken  from  the  oven  sprinkle  a 
little  powdered  sugar  over  them,  and  before 
serving  open  them  at  the  side,  and  introduce  a 
little  jam  or  marmalade.  Pile  them  neatly  on 
a napkin  before  sending  them  to  table.  Pastry 
of  this  kind  should  be  slowly  baked.  Probable 
cost,  lOd.  for  this  quantity.  Sufficient  for  a 
small  dish. 

Duck  (a  la  Frantjaise) . — Lard  the  breast  of 
a duck  with  bacon,  and  put  it  on  the  spit  before 
a clear  fire  for  twenty  minutes,  and  then  into 
a stewpan  of  gravy  previously  prepared  in 
the  following  manner : — To  one  pint  of  beef 
gravy  add  two  dozen  chestnuts,  roasted  and 
peeled,  two  onions,  sliced  and  fried  in  butter, 
two  sage-leaves,  and  a sprig  of  thyme  ; pepper 
and  salt.  When  the  duck  has  stewed  twenty 
minutes  put  it  on  a dish,  add  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  port  wine  to  the  gravy,  a little  butter 
and  flour  to  thicken,  pour  it  hot  over  tho  duck, 
and  serve.  Probable  cost,  3s.  to  4s.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Duck  (al’  Italienne). — Cook  a,duck  en  braise 
(see  Duck,  Braised,  with  Turnips) . Put  two  large 
table-spoonfuls  of  oil  into  a stewpan,  add  a bunch 
of  parsley,  some  chives  and  mushrooms,  mince 
them  very  finely  and  stew  for  ten  minutes, 
then  thicken  with  flow,  and  pour  the  gravy 
from  the  duck,  and  simmer  for  a few  minutes 
longer.  Skim  and  strain  the  whole,  which 
ought  to  be  rather  thick,  and  send  to  table  with 
the  duck.  Time  to  braise,  three-quarto’'s  to 
one  hour.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d.  to  4s. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Duck  (a  la  mode). — Take  a couple  of  ducks, 
divide  them  into  quarters,  and  lay  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  a sprinkling  of  flour,  pepper,  and 
salt.  Put  a large  lump  of  butter  divided  into 
pieces  at  tho  bottom  of  tho  stewpan,  and  fry  the 
ducks  until  they  are  a nice  light  brown  colour. 
Remove  the  frying  fat,  and  pour  in  half  a pint 
of  gravy,  and  a glass  of  port ; sprinkle  more 
flour  and  add  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  or 
three  shallots  minced  fine,  an  anchovy,  and 
a little  cayenne.  When  tho  ducks  havo  been 
stewing  in  the  gravy  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
if  tho  stewpan  has  been  tightly  closed,  they 
will  be  found  dono  enough.  Put  tho  ducks  on 
a dish,  take  out  tho  herbs,  clear  off  any 
fat,  and  serve  with  tho  sauce  thrown  over 
them..  Probable  cost,  7s.  6d.  per  couple. 
Sufficient,  a couple  of  ducks  for  six  or  seven 
persons. 


Duck  Boiled. — “ A duck  boiled  is  a duck 
spoiled,”  is  an  old  proverb,  but  had  the  originator 
lived  in  the  north  of  Wales  it  never  would  have 
been  uttered.  There  they  boil  ducks  often  and 
well,  but  they  salt  them  first,  and  servo  them 
smothered  with  onion  sauce.  Time  to  simmer 
gently,  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  3s.  to  4s.  Sufficient  for  four  or  more 
persons. 

Duck,  Braised,  with  Greeu  Peas.— 

Prepare  and  cook  as  for  turnips  ( see  the  fol- 
lowing recipe),  using  green  peas  instead  of 
the  small  slices  of  turnips.  Fry  two  onions  in 
butter  till  they  are  of  a pale  brown,  and  boil 
them  to  a thick  sauce,  with  some  of  the  gravy 
from  the  duck.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  serve  with  the  peas  laid  under  the  duck 
and  the  gravy  thrown  over.  Time,  one  hour 
for  duck;  peas,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
3s.  to  4s.  Use  one  quart  of  peas. 

Duck,  Braised,  with  Turnips.— Pre- 
pare a duck  as  if  for  roasting.  Line  a small 
pan  just  large  enough  for  the  duck,  with 
slices  of  bacon.  Strew  over  the  bottom  a 
little  parsley,  chives,  thyme,  and  lemon-peel. 
Lay  in  the  duck,  and  add  a carrot  cut  into 
strips,  an  onion  stuck  with  three  cloves,  season 
with  pepper,  and  cover  with  stock  broth  and  a 
glass  of  white  wine.  Baste  frequently,  and 
simmer  an  hour,  or  till  done.  Fry  some  slices 
of  turnip  in  butter  to  a light  brown,  drain  and 
add  them  to  the  stewpan,  after  removing  the 
duck,  which  should  be  kept  hot.  When  the 
turnips  are  tender  remove  them  and  strain  the 
gravy,  thickening  if  necessary  with  a little  flour. 
Put  the  duck  on  a dish,  throw  the  hot  gravy 
over,  and  garnish  with  the  turnips.  Fry  the 
turnips  eight  or  ten  minutes.  Sufficient  foir 
four  or  five  persons. 

Duck,  Devilled  (alaFrangaise). — Divide 
a duck  down  the  middle,  prick  the  flesh  all 
over  with  a skewer,  and  rub  into  it  a mixture 
of  mustard,  pepper,  salt,  and  chutney  sauce, 
then  broil  or  roast.  Make  a gravy  of  equal 
quantities  of  rich  stock,  white  wine,  ketchup, 
and  lemon-pickle,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  each, 

1 add  a little  sugar,  warm  all  together  and  serve 
hot  over  the  duck.  Time,  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  to  broil. 

Duck-Giblet  Soup. — Of  duck  giblets 
throe  or  four  sets  will  be  required,  as  they  are 
small,  and  the  feet  are  now  left  attached  to  a 
duck  when  roasted.  Scald  four  sets,  clean  and 
cut  them  into  pieces  of  an  inch  in  length.  Put 
them  into  a saucepan  with  three  quarts  of  water, 
a pound  of  gravy  beef  (or  if  more  convenient 
some  stock  may  be  added  after  tho  giblets  havo 
been  stewed),  two  onions,  a faggot  of  sweet 
herbs,  and  the  rind  of  a very  small  lemon. 
Simmer  till  tho  bones  arc  loose  and  the  gizzard 
soft,  then  strain  tho  broth,  season  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  cayenne,  and  put  the  giblets  into 
a tureen  by  tho  side  of  the  fire.  Brown  some 
thin  slices  of  onion  in  butter,  and  stir  in  some 
flour  to  thicken  tho  soup ; pour  tho  broth  into 
the  stowpan  with  tho  thickening,  and  stir  for 
ten  minutes  or  till  it  boils,  then  skim  and  strain 
into  tho  tui’ccn,  adding  one  or  two  glasses  of 
Mudoira,  a dessert-spoonful  of  ketchup,  and  tho 
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juice  of  a small  lemon.  Time  to  stow  the 
giblets,  three  hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per 
quart.  Sufficient  for  ten  persons. 

Duck,  Gravy  for.  — Boil  the  giblets 
(omitting  the  liver ) in  a pint  of  water  for  an 
hour,  adding  to  them  a small  onion  chopped, 
and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Strain,  colour 
with  a little  browning,  and  stir  up  with  a toa- 
spoonful  of  coratch,  and  the  same  of  mushroom 
ketchup.  Or,  good  stock  lightly  mixed  with 
browned  flour  may  be  used  instead  of  water  for 
boiling  the  giblets : and  the  addition  of  a little 
red  wine  will  increase  the  richness  of  the  gravy . 

Duck,  Gravy  for  (another  way).— Take 
the  necks  and  gizzards  of  two  ducks,  a spoonful 
of  port  wine,  half  an  anchovy,  a blade  or  two 
of  mace,  a slice  of  the  end  of  a lemon,  an  onion, 
and  a little  pepper ; add  a pint  of  water,  and 
boil  to  half  a pint ; strain  through  a sieve  on 
to  a spoonful  of  browning  made  of  burnt  sugar, 
and  pour  over  the  ducks. 

Duck,  Hashed. — Divide  a roast  duck  into 
joints,  take  off  the  skin  and  lay  the  joints  with 
some  good  gravy  in  a stewpan,  add  a.  little 
mixed  spice,  a glass  of  port,  and  a seasoning  of 
salt  and  cayenne,  skim  from  all  fat,  and  when 
thoroughly  hot  thicken  with  butter  and  flour, 
and  strain  and  serve  the  duck  on  a dish,  the 
gravy  round  it,  and  with  a garnish  of  bread  sip- 
pets ; or  cut  up  the  duck  and  boil  the  trimmings, 
adding  sliced  onion  previously  fried  in  butter 
to  one  pint  of  stock,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
chopped  lemon-peel,  two  of  lemon- juice,  and  a 
half  glass  of  port  wine.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  when  it  has  well  boiled,  skim, 
strain,  thicken,  and  add  it  to  the  duck.  Stew, 
but  do  not  boil.  Serve  as  before  with  sippets 
of  bread  as  a garnish.  Time,  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  to  stew.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Duck  Pie. — Previous  to  putting  the  duck 
into  the  pie-dish,  boil  it  for  about  fifteen 
minutes,  but  first  cut  off  the  neck  and  wings, 
which  should  be  stewed  for  a few  minutes  with 
the  giblets  in  a stewpan  containing  two  ounces 
of  good  butter,  a bunch  of  herbs,  an  onion  sliced, 
an  anchovy,  a blade  of  mace,  some  salt,  pepper, 
and  a drachm  of  cayenne.  When  the  butter 
has  dissolved,  pour  in  half  a pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  stew  gently  for  a full  hour;  then 
strain  and  add  the  mixture  to  the  gravy  from  the 
duck.  Cut  up  the  duck  neatly,  and  arrange  it 
in  the  pie-dish,  adding  more  seasoning  if 
required;  skim  off  all  fat  from  the  gravy, 
which  should  be  cold,  and  pour  it  into  the  dish. 
Cover  with  a puff,  or  any  crust  liked.  Time, 
one  hour  to  bake.  .Sufficient  for  four  or  more 
persons. 

Duck,  Roast. — This  universal  favourite 
requires  no  praise.  Without  entering  into  the 
question  of  tho  best  duck,  we  say  at  once,  take 
a young  farm-yard  duck  fattened  at  liberty, 
but  cleansed  by  being  shut  up  two  or  tliroo 
days  and  fed  on  barloy-moal  and  water.  Two 
small  young  ducks  make  a better  dish  than  a 
large,  handsome,  hard-fleshed  drake,  which,  as 
a rule,  is  best  fit  for  a sfow,  or  to  bo  cooked 
en  bruise  [see  Duck,  Braised).  If  the  poul- 
terer does  not  prepare  the  duck,  it  must  be 


plucked,  singed,  and  emptied ; the  feet  scalded, 
skinned,  and  twisted  round  on  the  back  of 
the  bird;  head,  nock,  and  pinions  cut  off, 
tho  latter  at  the  first  joint,  and  all  skewered 
firmly  to  give  the  breast  a nice  plump  appear- 
ance. For  the  stuffing,  tako  half  a pound 
of  onions,  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  sage, 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  bread-crumbs,  the  liver 
of  duck  parboiled  and  minced  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  cayenne.  Cut  the  onions  very  fine,  throw 
boiling  water  over  them,  and  cover  for  ten 
minutes ; drain  through  a gravy  strainer,  and 
add  the  bread-crumbs,  minced  liver,  sage, 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste ; mix,  and  put  it  inside 
the  duck.  This  quantity  is  for  one  duck ; more 
onion  and  sage  may  bo  added,  but  we  recommend 
the  above  as  a delicate  compound  not  likely 
to  disagree  with  the  stomach.  Let  the  duck 
be  hung  a day  or  two,  according  to  the  weather, 
to  make  the  flesh  tender.  Roast  before  a brisk 
clear  fire,  baste  often,  and  dredge  with  flour  to 
make  the  bird  look  frothy.  Serve  with  a good 
brown  gravy  in  the  dish,  and  apple  sauce  in  a 
tureen.  Time : ducks,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  an  hour;  ducklings,  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  minutes.  Probable  cost,  3s.  to  4s. 
each.  Sufficient,  two  ducks  for  seven  or  eight 
persons. 


A 


BOAST  DUCK. 

Duck,  Roast,  To  Carve— A young 
duckling  should  be  carved  in  the  same  way  as 
a fowl,  the  leg  and  wing  being  taken  off,  first 
of  all,  on  either  side  [see  Fowl,  Roast,  To 
Carve).  A full-sized  bird  should  be  carved  like 
a goose.  First  cut  slices  from  the  breast,  in  the 
direction  indicated  in  the  figure  by  the  dotted 
lines  from  a to  b.  The  first  slices  are  to  be 
cut  close  to  the  wing ; then  proceed  upwards 
towards  tho  breast-bone.  The  legs  and  wings 
may  afterwards  be  attacked.  An  opening  is  to 
made,  shown  by  the  dotted  line  c,  to  get  at 
tho  stuffing. 

Duck,  Salmi  of— Take  tho  giblets  of  a 
duck,  stow  them  gently  in  veal-gravy  seasoned 
with  cayenne,  three  finely-shred  shallots,  and 
some  pepper  and  salt.  Roast  the  duck,  cut  it  up, 
and  lay  it  in  a stewpan  with  the  gravy.  Simmer 
till  quite  hot,  then  squeeze  a bitter  orange  into 
tho  sauce,  strain  it  over  tho  duck,  and  send  to 
tablo  hot.  More  seasoning  may  bo  added  for  the 
English  palate.  Salmis  are  great  favourites 
with  French  epicures ; they  are  a species  o 
moist  devil,  sufficiently  piquant,  as  a rule,  to 
ploaso  a Frenchman’s  taste.  Time:  twenty 
minutes  to  roast;  twenty  minutos  to  stew. 
Probable  cost,  3s.  Gd.  Sufficient  for  four  or  fi'O 


persons. 

Duck,  Stewed,  with  Cabbage.— Ro«®? 

a nice  fat  duck  before  a clear  tire  for  about 
twenty  minutes ; let  it  be  well  seasoned  witn 
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popper  and  salt  before  it  is  put  on  the  spit.  Put 
it  into  a stewpan  with  the  gravy  procured  from 
the  roasting,  and  enough  of  beef  gravy  to  cover 
it;  add  a seasoning  of  sage-leaves,  lemon  thyme, 
pepper,  and  salt,  with  some  sliced  onion  pre- 
viously fried  in  butter.  When  it  has  stewed 
twenty  minutes,  strain  the  gravy,  thicken  with 
brown  thickening,  and  pour  it  over  the  duck, 
which  should  have  a layer  of  cabbage  to  rest 
■ on  (see  Cabbage,  Stewed).  Mashed  turnips  or 
sourkrout  may  be  substituted  for  cabbage. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  more  persons.  Probable 
cost,  3s.  6d. 


Duck,  Stewed,  with  Green  Peas. — 

Cut  off  the  rind  from  half  a pound  of  rather  lean 
bacon.  Divide  it  into  pieces  of  about  two  inches 
each  way,  and  fry  to  a light  brown  with  butter. 
Dredge  in  a little  flour,  and  after  stirring  about 
three  minutes,  add  a pint  of  broth,  an  onion 
stuck  with  two  cloves,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
salt,  and  pepper.  The  duck  should  be  previously 
fried  or  roasted  for  ten  minutes  to  make  it  a 
good  colour,  then  put  into  the  stewpan  with 
the  gravy  and  stewed  slowly  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  or  till  tender.  Meanwhile  stew  a 
quart  of  peas  with  butter  ( see  Peas,  Green, 
French  Mode  of  Cooking).  Place  the  ducks 
and  peas  on  a hot  dish,  pour  over  them  the 
gravy  strained  and  thickened,  and  serve  hot. 


Duck,  Stufffed. — Bone  a duck  carefully, 
without  breaking  the  skin.  Boil  the  bones  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  use  the  liquor  for 
the  gravy.  Make  a rich  stuffing  with  half  a 
pound  of  veal,  half  a pound  of  good  suet,  some 
parsley,  chives,  and  mushrooms.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  make  all  into  a paste  with 
two  well-beaten  eggs  and  a little  cream.  Fill 
the  inside  of  the  duck,  cook  it  en  braise  (see 
Duck,  Braised),  and  serve  with  a ragout  of 
chestnuts  prepared  with  the  gravy  from  the 
bones.  Time,  about  an  hour.  Sufficient  for 
flve  or  six  persons.  (See  also  Duck,  Roast). 

Duck,  Wild,  Hashed. — Carve  the  duck 
neatly  as  helped  at  table,  put  the  joints  into  a 
stewpan  with  a pint  of  good  brown  gravy,  add 
a table  -spoonful  of  Seville  orange-juice  or  lemon 
pickle,  a glass  of  claret,  mixed  spice,  salt,  and 
cayenne  to  taste,  and  thicken  with  bread- 
crumbs.  Let  it  get  gradually  hot,  and  when 
on  the  point  of  boiling,  serve  with  sippets  of 
toast  as  a garnish.  Any  cold  wild  fowl  may  be 
hashed  as  above,  but  for  pheasants  and  part- 
nages^use  white  wine  instead  of  claret.  Time, 


i from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

, "Wild,  Roast. — The  essentials  to 

he  observed  m roasting  wild  duck  are,  first,  to 
xocp  the  gravy  well  in  the  breast  of  tho  bird, 
.inr , next,  not  to  lose  the  flavour  through 
over-dressing.  Pluck  and  draw  carefully, 
ou*  '"side  with  a clean  cloth,  cut 
oit  the  head  and  neck,  and  scald  tho  feet, 
which  are  cither  to  bo  rested  on  oach  side  of 
the  breast  or  trussed  like  those  of  a fowl. 
1 ut  the  duck  before  a brisk  fire  for  five 
minutes  to  brown  tho  outside  and  protect  the 
Ph’avy,  then  baste  plentifully  with  butter  till 
done.  Drcdgowith  flour  togivo  it  a nice  frothy 
appearance,  and  serve  with  a gravy  in  the  dish 
or  in  a tureen,  if  preferred.  Make  a gravy  as 


follows : — Boil  down  the  necks  and  gizzards  in 
a pint  of  water  till  reduced  to  half  a pint,  or 
tako  half  a pint  of  veal  gravy,  add  to  it  a slice 
off  tho  end  of  a lemon  or  orange,  an  anion, 
three  or  four  leaves  of  basil,  a blade  of  mace, 
and  a little  pepper  and  salt ; boil  all  together, 
strain,  and  add  a glassful  of  port  wine  and  tho 
juice  of  a Seville  orange  or  lemon.  Seryo  hot. 
Time  to  roast,  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  4s.  to  5s.  the  couple.  Allow  two 
for  a dish. 

Duck,  with  Olives. — This  is  a simple 
dish,  but  much  liked  in  Provence.  Cook  a duck 
en  braise  (see  Duck,  Braised.)  Prepare  the 
gravy  in  the  usual  way,  adding  plenty  of  mush- 
rooms after  the  gravy  has  been  strained.  Soak 
some  olives  for  three  hours,  remove  the  stones, 
put  them  into  the  gravy  and  boil  up  quickly. 
Then  put  in  the  duck  and  simmer  twenty 
minutes.  Serve  on  a hot  dish,  with  the  sauce 
poured  over.  Time  to  braise  and  stew,  an  hour 
and  a half.  Probable  cost,  3s.  fid.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Ducklings,  Roasted.— Make  a stuffing 
thus Boil  four  middle-sized  onions  ten  or 
twelve  minutes,  and  chop  them  very  fine; 
add  a table-spoonful  of  bread-crumbs,  equal 
quantities  of  powdered  sage,  pepper,  and  flour 
of  mustard — half  a salt-spoonful  of  each — a tea- 
spoonful of  brandy,  and  an  ounce  or  more  of  dis- 
solved butter,  with  salt  to  taste ; or  if  preferred 
the  following  stuffing  may  be  used : — Two  ounces 
of  bread-crumbs,  the  same  of  butter,  a little 
chopped  parsley,  two  leaves  of  sage  powdered, 
a small  bit  of  lemon-peel,  three  shallots,  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Roast  the  ducks  before  a 
quick  fire,  give  them  steady  basting  for  about 
half  an  hour,  then  serve  with  the  gravy  dripped 
from  them,  and  a good  squeeze  of  lemon-juice 
add  stock  if  required,  with  a tea-spoonful  of 
soy,  a little  cayenne,  or  any  sauce  preferred, 
and  when  thickened  send  to  table  in  a tureen. 

Duke  of  Norfolk’s  Pudding.— Take 
six  eggs,  separate  the  yolks  from  the  whites, 
beat  up  the  yolks  with  a glassful  of  brandy,  and 
flavour  well  with  nutmeg  and  sugar.  Boil  a 
large  cupful  of  the  best  Carolina  rice  in  a pint 
of  Madeira  for  half  an  hour ; add  one  dozen 
ratafia  cakes  and  tho  egg  mixture,  and  beat 
all  together.  Have  ready  a dish  lined  with 
puff  paste,  and  bake  slowly  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  without  Madeira, 
or  brandy,  Is.  This  quantity  is  sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Duke  of  Northumberland’s  Pud- 
ding.  Take  of  bread-crumbs,  currants,  and 
finely-shred  suet,  each  six  ounces ; of  candied 
peel,  mixed,  one  ounce.  Beat  up  sitf  eggs,  leav- 
ing out  the  whites  of  two ; add  six  ounces  of 
sugar,  a pinch  of  salt,  half  a grated  nutmeg, 
and  tho  whole  of  the  rind  of  a lemon,  also 
grated.  When  these  ingredients  are  thoroughly 
blended  and  beaten,  butter  a mould  or  basin, 
and  boil  the  pudding  three  hours.  Serve  with  a 
sauco  as  follows : — Into  about  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  melted  butter  pour  a glass  of  brandy  or 
sherry,  and  tho  juice  of  a lemon,  and  add  two 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  on  which  tho  rind  of  the 
lemon  has  boen  rubbed  off.  Stir  tho  sauco  when 
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well  mixed  over  the  fire,  and  send  hot  to  table. 
Probablo  cost,  Is.  Gd.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Dumbarton  Cake.— Beat  up  four  eggs 
with  half  a pint  of  now  milk,  and  flavour  them 
with  orange-flower  or  rose-water.  Turn  half  a 
pound  of  flutter  to  cream,  and  work  into  it  half 
a pound  of  white  sugar.  Put  these  together, 
and  add  a wine-glassful  of  flrandy,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  and  the  same  of  grated 
nutmeg.  Dissolve  as  much  carflonato  of  soda  as 
will  cover  a shilling  in  a taflle-spoonful  of  hot 
water,  and  heat  in  sufficient  flour  to  make  the 
mixture  as  for  a pound  cake.  Bake  in  a flut- 
tered tin  and  a quick  oven.  Time,  one  hour  or 
more.  Proflafllo  cost,  2s. 

Dumpling  Drops.— Take  one  pound  and 
a half  of  the  flest  flour,  make  a hole  m the 
middle,  into  which  put  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
fresh  German  yeast,  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
warm  water  or  milk,  mix  it  into  a thin  flatter, 
scatter  a little  flour  lightly  over  the  top,  and 
leave  it  fly  the  side  of  the  fire  to  rise.  When 
well  risen  make  it  into  a dough,  with  a little 
more  warm  milk,  to  which  add  two  well-fleaten 
e<vo-3  and  a little  salt.  Let  it  rise  for  an  hour, 
form  it  into  light  flails,  and  drop  them  one  fly 
one  into  fast-floiling  water.  When  done,  dram 
them  an  instant,  hut  send  to  table  quickly  with 
gravy,  or  sugar  and  butter,  or  with  melted 
flutter,  sweetened  and  flavoured  with  lemon- 
juice.  Time,  twenty  minutes  to  boil.  Probable 
cost,  about  8d. 


Dumplings,  Half-hour.-Shred  very 
finely  half  a pound  of  beef  suet,  and  prepare 
the  same  weight  of  bread-crumbs,  with  the 
addition  of  one  taflle-spoonful  of  flour,  three 
ounces  of  currants,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  a little 
lemon-peel  and  grated  nutmeg,  with  three  well- 
fleaten  eggs  to  moisten,  ltoll  the  dough  into 
flails,  tie  them  separately  in  small  cloths,  and 
boil  very  quickly.  Serve  with  melted  butter, 
sweetened,  poured  over  them.  Time,  half  an 
hour  to  boil.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for 
eight  or  ten  dumplings. 

Dumplings.  Plain.— Take  one  pound  of 
light  dough,  made  as  for  bread,  and  roll  it  unto 
small  round  balls,  as  largo  as  an  egg.  Drop 
them  into  a saucepan  of  fast-floiling  water, 
first  flattening  them  with  the  hand.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  the  water  boiling,  and  to  serve 
quickly  when  done,  or  they  will  be  heavy.  It 
the  dough  he  mixed  with,  milk,  instead  of  water, 
the  dumplings  will  bo  more  delicate.  They 
may  be  sent  to  table  as  an  accompaniment  to 
meat  or  eaten  with  a sweet  sauce.  Time, 
twenty  minutes  to  boil.  Probable  cost,  2d.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  twelve  dumplings. 

Dumplings,  Steamed.— Got  the  ordi- 
nary dough  at  the  baker’s,  and  instead  of  boiling, 
steam  ovor  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  llie 
dumplings  will  take  longer  to  stoam  than  to  boil, 
but  they  will  present  a better  appearance,  being 
smooth  and  dry  on  the  outside,  than  boiled 
ones.  There  is  besides  the  saving  oC  an  extra, 
saucepan,  for  any  article  of  food  requiring  las 
boiling  may  be  cooked  underneath  the  steamed 
dumplings.  Care  must  be  takon  that  the  watoi 
does  not  stop  boiling  until  they  are  done,  and 


that  they  are  served  quickly.  Meat  gravy,  or 
melted  butter  as  a sauce.  Time,  half  an  houi 
to  steam. 

Dutch  Apple  Pie.— Pare,  core,  and 
slice  three  pounds  of  apples,  and  wash  and  dry 
half  a pound  of  currants ; Lav  part  of  the  apples 
in  a dish,  and  strew  the  currants,  sornc  sugar,  'J 
and  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon  over.  Take  off 
the  white  part  of  the  lemon,  cut  the  pulp  into 
thin  slices,  and  spread  them  on  the  currants, 
add  sugar  and  plenty  of  candied  orange  and 
citron-peel  sliced,  and  fill  up  with  the  remainder 
of  the  apples.  Cover  with  a light  paste  and 
hake  in  a rather  quick  oven  for  an  hour  or 
more.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Gd.  Sufficient  for 
seven  or  eight  persons. 

Dutch  Cream.— Separate  the  whites  from 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  heat  up  the  latter,  and 
pour  them  gradually  into  a pint  of  new  milk. 
Set  the  milk  in  an  enamelled  saucepan,  and  add 
to  it  a pint  of  cream,  five  ounces  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  two  drachms  of  vanilla  cut  small.  Stir  t , 
the  mixture  over  a slow  fire  for  about  ten 
minutes,  and  when  thick  enough,  pour  it 
through  a coarse  strainer.  It  must  not  boil. 
Sufficient  for  one  quart  or  more.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  4d. 

Dutch  Custard— Break  six  eggs  into  a 
basin,  add  three  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  and 
whisk  thoroughly.  Line  a pie-dish  with  punt 
paste,  or  if  preferred,  only  put  a border  round 
the  edge.  Mix  a pint  and  a half  of  freshly- 
picked  raspberries  with  three  ounces  of  sugar, 
add  it  to  the  eggs,  and  pour  the  mixture  into 
the  pie-dish.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Time, 
thirty  to  thirty-five  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  9d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Dutch  Flummery.— Pare  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  very  thin,  and  infuse  it  in  a pint  of 
water  with  half  a pound  of  sugar.  Set  it  on 
the  fire  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  the 
syrup  well  flavoured.  Add  two  ounces  of 
isinglass  and  stir  till  this  also  is  melted,  then 
throw  in  the  strained  juice  of  four  lemons, 
a tumblerful  of  wine,  and  the  yolks  of  eight 
e°*gs.  Strain  the  mixture,  put  it  into  a jug, 
set  the  jug  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water, 
and  stir  until  the  flummery’  thickens.  la“ 
it  out  of  the  water,  allow  it  to  cool,  and  t e 
pour  it  into  moulds.  A wine-glassful  of  brandy 
may  be  added  to  the  syrup,  but  in  that 
case  just  so  much  less  water  will  be  required 
Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  wme  or  brandy,  -^ 
Time,  three  or  four  minutes.  Sufficient  for 
quart  mould. 

Dutch  Loaf —Take  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter,  half  a pound  of  sugar  one  pound  o 
dried  currants,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  creimmoj 
a pint  of  sponge,  and  as  much  flour  as  ^fom 
dough.  Make  a sponge  the  evening  befo 
wish  to  hake  a cake,  of  a tea-cupful  and  a haU 

of  milk,  and  as  much  flour  stirred  into  it  as 
form  a thick  batter,  with  a lit  o sa ■ > 
pm  „f  (rood  roast.  In  the  morning  this  spong 
SlldC l£U.  Tin’ll  tat  ttabutto 
sugar  together,  add  the  enmamon,  currants. 

and  sponge,  and  flour  enough  o liuht, 

Butter  a pan,  and  when  tho  mixture 
flake  it  in  an  oven  about  as  hot  as  for  bre. 
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Dutch  Sauce— rut  lour  ounces  of  butter, 
throe  well-beaten  yolks  of  eggs,  a tea-spoonful 
of  flour,  and  a dessort-spoonful  of  lemon-juice 
or  vinegar  into  an  earthenware  pipkin,  or  stir 
it  very  gently  over  the  fire  in  a bain-marie. 
As  the  butter  melts,  stir  constantly,  and  take 
care  it  does  not  curdle,  which  it  will  do  if  it  is 
allowed  to  boil.  A few  chops  of  vinegar  may 
bo  added  just  before  serving  if  thought  neces- 
; sary.  This  sauce  has  a pleasant  sour  flavour. 
It  is  specially  adapted  for  asparagus,  cauli- 
flower, sea-kale,  artichokes,  boiled  fish,  meat 
or  poultry ; in  fact,  anything  requiring  a deli- 
cate sharp  sauce.  The  loaves  picked  from  a 
bunch  of  parsley  pounded  in  a mortar  to  ex- 
tract the  j uice,  simmered  for  a few  minutes  and 
added  to  half  pint  of  bechamel  sauce,  makes, 
■with  a little  salt,  cayenne,  and  the  juice  of  half 
a lemon  stirred  in  just  before  serving,  what  is 
called  “ Green  Dutch  Sauce.”  Simmer  till 
thick.  Probable  cost,  8d. 

Dutch  S auce  for  Pish.— Blend  together 
two  ounces  of  butter  and  a small  tea-spoonful 
of  flour,  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  equal 
quantities  of  water  and  tarragon  vinegar,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  each,  stir  for  a minute,  and 
add  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  keeping  up 
the  stirring  until  the  mixture  thickens.  It 
must  not  boil,  and  when  ready  to  serve  pour 
into  it  half  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Make  this 
sauce  in  a gallipot,  placed  in  a saucepan  of 
boiling  water. 

Dutch  Sauce,  Green  (s:e  Dutch  Sauce). 

Dutch  Water  Souchy.— Any  fresh- 
water fish  is  good  for  this  dish.  Remove  the 
gills  and  eyes,  and  throw  them  aside,  but  boil 
down  the  heads,  tails,  and  fins  with  one  or  two 
of  the  fish  that  will  not  cut  into  neat  pieces ; 
add  an  onion,  parsley,  lemon-peel,  pepper,  and 
salt,  and  about  two  quarts  of  water.  Boil  till 
the  stock  is  strong  enough.  Skim,  strain,  and 
stew  eels,  flounders,  perch,  whiting,  gudgeon, 
&c.,  all  cut  into  small  pieces,  in  this  liquor. 
Any  additional  flavouring  may  be  added;  an 
anchovy  or  shallot  is  an  improvement.  Slices 
°f  brown  bread  and  butter  generally  accompany 
this  dish  at  table,  and  melted  butter  and  parsley 
in  a tureen.  Time  to  make  the  stock,  one  hour; 
to  stew  fish,  ten  minutes. 


Eastwell  Biscuits. — Mix  one  pound  of 
flour  with  a pinch  of  salt.  Rub  in  eight  ounces 
of  butter,  and  add  eight  ounces  of  sugar,  a little 
grated  ginger,  and  three  eggs,  to  make  a soft 
paste.  Let  this  rest  for  an  hour.  Roll  it 
thinly  and  stamp  it  into  small  shapes.  Bake 
in  a moderate  oven.  Before  baking  brush  the 
shapes  over  with  egg  and  sprinklo  washed  and 
dried  currants  or  chopped  almonds  on  tho  top. 

Eau  Sucre.— This  is  a very  general  bovo- 
?!  rage  in  France,  made  without  rule  as  to  quan- 
j tity.  A little  sugar  and  some  boiling  water  aro 
; fc?e  only  ingredients.  It  is  considered  sopo- 
n n°c>  und  for  this  reason  is  much  drunk  at 

■ supper-time. 


Edgings  to  Dishes. — Of  these  there  is 
a great  variety.  Wo  give  such  as  are  in  general 
uso  for  made  dishes ; for  instance,  rice,  mashed 
potato,  all  kinds  of  pastry  edgings,  peeled  new 
roundpotatoes,  sippets  of  fried  bread,  hard-boiled 
eggs,  small  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  sliced  beetroot, 
and  lemon,  with  tho  white  of  egg  beaten  to  a 
froth  and  dropped  on  each  slice  of  lemon,  and 
then  powdered  over  with  cayenne  peppier.  Then, 
for  sweet  dishes,  there  is  an  almost  endless 
variety,  but  the  most  elegant  are  preserved 
fruits  and  cream  beaten  to  a froth,  and  coloured 
either  green  or  red.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
give  a recipe  for  every  kind  of  garniture,  nor 
is  it  necessary.  A good  cook  will  use  her  own 
judgment  and  taste,  but  perhaps  for  the 
inexperienced  it  would  be  wise  to  say  what 
edgings  best  suit  certain  dishes ; for  instance, 
hashes  of  all  kinds  may  be  garnished  with 
sippets  of  fried  bread  cut  into  fanciful  shapes, 
mashed  potatoes,  and  even  rice,  though  the 
latter  is  more  generally  used  for  curries.  Mush- 
rooms are  a most  appropriate  edging  to  stewed 
beef,  and  hard  boiled  eggs  for  calf’s  head  en 
toHue,  or  stewed  soles ; beetroot  and  parsley  are 
excellent  as  a garnish  for  cold  meat,  and  thin 
strips  of  beetroot  laid  crosswise  on  the  breast  of 
a boiled  fowl  give  an  excellent  finish. 

Eel  Broth. — Take  one  pound  of  eels,  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some  parsley,  one  onion, 
and  a few  peppercorns,  cloves,  and  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Clean  and  skin  the  fish,  cut 
it  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan 
with  tho  other  ingredients,  and  six  pints  of 
water.  Simmer  till  the  liquid  is  reduced  one- 
half,  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  strain 
all  through  a sieve.  When  the  broth  is  cold 
and  wanted  for  use,  take  off  the  fat  and  warm 
only  what  is  required.  Sippets  of  toasted  bread 
should  be  served  at  the  same  time.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  2d.  Sufficient  to  make  three  pints  of 
broth. 

Eel  Patties.— Skin  and  wash  some  middle- 
sized  eels,  and  after  having  cut  them  into  pieces 
of  an  inch  long,  soak  in  salt  and  water  for  an 
hour.  When  drained,  put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  just  enough  hot  water  to  cover  them;  add 
salt,  pepper,  a blade  of  mace,  a little  lemon-peel, 
and  a sprig  of  parsley.  When  the  fish  will  sepa- 
rate from  the  bone,  which  will  he  the  case  after 
eight  or  ten  minutes’  gentle  stewing,  divide 
each  piece  into  two,  and  put  them  aside  until 
the  broth  has  stewed  a little  longer,  then  re- 
move the  lemon-peel,  mace,  &c.  Thicken  with 
butter  and  a little  flour,  flavour  with  lemon- 
juice  or  vinegar,  and  return  the  pieces  of  eel 
to  tho  broth.  Make  patties  as  directed  for 
mutton  patties  (see  Mutton  Patties).  Time,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  bake  the  crust. 

Eel  Pie. — Having  skinned  and  cleansed 
two  pounds  of  large-sized  eels,  divide  thorn  into 
pieces  of  two  or  three  inches  in  length.  Cut 
off  tho  heads,  tails,  and  fins,  and  boil  thorn  with 
a little  lomon-poel,  a shallot,  a blade  of  mace,  and 
as  much  of  voal  or  mutton  broth  as  will  covor 
tho  eels  in  tho  pie-dish.  Thicken  with  butter 
and  flour,  and  add  tho  juice  of  half  a lemon. 
When  strained  and  cool,  throw  the  broth  into  tho 
pie-dish  ovor  the  eels,  sprinklo  them  with  pepper, 
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Balt,  and  chopped  parsley,  and  covor  with  puff 
pasto.  Bake  in  a moderately  brisk  oven  about 
ono  hour  and  a quarter,  or  tho  eels  may  be  stewod 
first  for  half  an  hour  and  then  finished  in  tho 
pie.  Probablo  cost,  6d.  to  Is.  per  pound. 

Eol  Pie  (another  way). — Take  eels  that 
wci'di  not  less  than  half  a pound  when  skinned. 
Put° the  heads,  tails,  and  fins  into  a stewpan 
with  some  good  veal  broth,  an  onion,  a blade  of 
mace,  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  pepper,  and  salt.  Cut 
the  fish  into  pieces  of  three  inches  in  length, 
and  after  soaking  them  in  salt  and  water,  rinse, 
drain,  and  lay  them  in  a pie-dish  with  a season- 
ing of  popper  and  salt  between  each  layer. 
When  the  broth  is  well  flavoured,  skim,  and 
strain  it  into  a basin  to  get  cold,  then,  pour  it 
over  the  eels,  and  bake  with  an  edging  and 
cover  of  paste  in  a brisk  oven.  Warm  a little 
gravy  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  cream,  and 
pour  it  into  the  pie  through  a paper  funnel  as 
soon  as  it  comes  from  the  oven.  Time,  one 
hour  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  6d.  to  Is.  per 
pound.  Two  pounds  sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Eel  Pie  with  Tench.— Skin  two  cels,  and 
bone  them,  and  clean  and  bone  two  tench.  Cut 
the  eels  into  two-inch  pieces,  but  .the  tench 
leave  whole.  Put  water  to  the  bones  an<l 
trimmings,  and  stew  them  for  one  hour.  This 
liquor,  when  strained,  and  the  fat  taken  on, 
boiled  with  two  onions,  four  blades  of  mace, 
three  anchovies,  pepper,  salt,  and  a bunch  o 
herbs,  will  be  ready,  when  strained,  for  the  pie. 
Lay  the  eels  and  the  tench  into  a dish,  with  a 
few  hard-boiled  eggs  and  chopped  parsley,  m 
layers,  and  pour  in  as  much  of  the  liquor  as  is 
required.  Cover  with  puff  paste,  and  bake  in 
a rather  quick  oven.  More  liquor  may  be  added 
after  the  pie  is  done.  Time,  about  thirty-hvo 
minutes  to  bake.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Eel  Soup.— Soak  three  pounds  of  middle- 
sized  eels  in  salt  and  water.  Cut  off  the  heads, 
bone,  and  slice  them  thinly.  Simmer  them  m 
a stewpan,  with  three  ounces  of  good  butter. 
Allow  them  ten  minutes,  and  then  add  two 
quarts  of  water,  an  onion  sliced,  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  three  blades  of  mace,  some  pepper- 
corns, salt  to  taste,  and  a small  roll.  Simmer 
till  tho  eels  are  tender,  then  remove  them,  and 
strain  tho  liquid.  Make  a smooth  batter  with 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  and  a quartor  of  a 
pint  of  cream ; put  this  and  the  liquid  togethor, 
and  boil  up,  to  throw  over  tho  sliced  eels  in  the 
tureen.  A piece  of  toasted  bread  cut  into  dice 
may  bo  sent  up  with  it.  Time,  one  hour  or 
more.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  quart.  Sufficient 
for  eight  persons. 

Eel  Soup,  Brown.— Fry  three  pounds  of 
eels,  after  rolling  thorn  in  flour,  bread-crumbs, 
or  batter.  Open,  take  out  tho  bones,  and  set 
them  aside.  Fry  chopped  onions  brown  in 
butter,  browning  afterwards  enough  flour  to 
thicken  tho  soup  without  egg-yolks.  Stir  in 
gradually  oithor  water  or  stock ; during  tho 
process  season  as  for  eel  soup,  whito  (see  Eol 
Soup,  Whito).  Put  in  tho  eol,  and  if  you 
will,  add  at  tho  samo  time  a glass  of  white 
wine.  After  ono  boil  up,  servo,  accompanied 
by  bread  dice  toasted  or  fried.  Similar 


soups  can  bo  made  with  other  firm-fleshed, 
middle-sized  fish,  as  small  conger,  soles,  <ke. 
By  tho  same  treatment  cold  remnants  of  fish, 
of  various  kinds,  both  boiled  and  fried,  may 
be  economised  by  appearing  in  novel  and  pala- 
tablo  forms  of  soup.  They  can  be  enriched 
by  any  lobster,  oyster,  or  anchovy  sauce  that  is 
left.  If  you  happen  to  have  a few  shrimps, 
pick  a handful ; boil  their  shells ; with  a little 
of  tho  liquor  give  a slight  flavour  of  shrimps  to 
the  soup,  at  tho  same  time  that  you  throw  in 
your  shrimp  meats.  These  soups  bear  a dust 
of  cayenne  and  sugar,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  bread  or  rolls. 

Eel  Soup,  White—  Set  a saucepan  of 
water  on  the  fire;  season  with  salt,  whole 
pepper,  a blade  of  mace,  a strip  of  lemon-peel, 
and  a bunch  of  the  most  fragrant  sweet  herbs 
at  command.  When  it  boils,  throw  in  the 
eels.  As  soon  as  they  are  done  enough  (and 
they  are  spoiled  if  done  too  much) — just  enough 
to  lot  the  flesh  come  away  from  the  bone — take 
them  out,  split  them  in  two,  and  remove  the 
bone.  Each  length  of  eel  will  thus  make  two 
pieces,  which  should  be  left  entire.  Set  them 
aside.  Chop  fine  three  or  four  white  onions. 
Roll  a lump  of  butter  in  flour;  put  it  in  a 
stewpan  with  the  onions ; moisten  gradually 
with  a little  of  the  eel  broth.  When  the 
onions  are  tender,  add  the  rest  of  the  liquor 
(removing  the  herbs  and  the  lemon-peel),  stir- 
ring it  in  gradually,  with  a tea-cupful  of  fresh 
milk.  Throw  in  the  eel  meats,  and  set  the 
soup  aside  until  they  are  hot  through.  While 
they  are  so  heating,  you  may  further  thicken 
with  a couple  of  egg-yolks  well  worked  into  a 
little  of  the  liquor.  Taste  if  sufficiently  sea- 
soned. You  will  find  an  almost  imperceptible 
dust  of  sugar  an  improvement.  In  fact,  most 
white  soups,  even  when  seasoned  with  salt,  are 
the  better  for  a sprinkling  with  sugar. 


Eels  (a  la  Poulette)  .—When  the  eel  has  been 
skinned  and  cleaned,  cut  into  pieces,  and  roll 
the  pieces  first  in  melted  butter,  and  then  m 
flour.  Put  the  pieces  of  eel  into  a stewpan  with 
equal  qantities  of  white  wine  and  water;  add  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  some  mushrooms,  pepper,  and 
salt,  and  stew  till  done;  then  remove  the  fash 
and  thicken  the  gravy  with  flour,  butter,  and 
After  skimming  off  the  fat  from  the  sur- 
face’,  serve  quickly,  and  add  a squeeze  of  lemon- 
iuice,  and  a little  vinegar.  Time  to  stew, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probablo  cost,  6d. 
to  Is.  per  pound. 

Eels  (a  la  Tartare)  .—Skin  and  cleanse  two  oi 
throo  cels,  cut  them  into  pieces  of  two  inches,  and 
let  tho  pieces  lie  half  an  hour  in  salt  and  water. 
Take  equal  quantities  of  red  wine  and  stoca 
broth,  a gill  of  each;  simmer  the  pieces  of  ee 
in  this  until  nearly  done.  When  cool,  dip  eaefa 
pieco  separately  into  oiled  butter  or  beaten  egg. 
cover  with  bread-crumbs,  and  broil  or 
all  are  nicely  browned.  Servo  with  tort* 
sauce  on  tho  dish  (see  Tartar  Sauce), 
crusts  browned  in  the  oven,  and  then  p 
fine,  mako  tho  best  crumbs  for  eels.  Xim, 
twenty-five  minutes  to  simmer;  to  try,  « 
minutes.  Sufficient,  two  pounds,  or 
six  porsons. 
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Eels,  Baked. — Take  a large  eel  that  has 
been  skinned  and  well  cleansed.  Fill  it  with 
a forcemeat  composed  of  tho  following  ingre- 
dients : three  table-spoonfuls  of  bread-crumbs, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  shelled  shrimps,  a 
little  pounded  mace,  two  ounces  of  butter, 
pepper,  and  salt,  pounded  to  a paste,  with  the 
beaten  yolk  of  an  egg.  When  stuffed,  put  the  eel 
into  a round  baking-dish  with  water  and  sherry, 
the  quantity  of  the  former  being  twice  as  much 
as  that  of  the  latter,  add  two  or  three  ounces  of 
butter,  and  bake.  When  ready  to  serve,  slrim 
and  strain  the  gravy.  Garnish  with  slices  of 
lemon.  Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
bake.  Probable  cost,  6d.  to  Is.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  two  or  more  persons. 

Eels,  Boiled. — Soak  three  or  four  small 
ones  (if  they  are  preferred),  in  strong  salt  and 
water  for  an  hour.  Drain  them,  and  put  them 
into  a stewpan,  with  just  the  quantity  of  water 
requisite  to  cover  the  fish.  Add  a bunch  of 
parsley,  and  let  the  eels  simmer  about  half  an 
hour.  Serve  in  a shallow  dish,  with  melted 
hutter  sharpened  with  plenty  of  lemon-juice. 
Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Eels,  Boiled,  for  Convalescents 

(Invalid  Cookery). — When  the  skin  has  been 
drawn  off  the  eel,  it  is  placed  before  a clear 
fire,  or  on  a gridiron  over  a fire,  to  rid  it 
of  the  oily  matter.  When  it  has  parted  with 
the  fat  (it  will  not  require  to  he  kept  before 
the  fire  for  this  purpose  more  than  ten  minutes), 
scrape  and  wash  it  in  warm  water,  and  then  put 
it  into  a saucepan  with  more  hot  water. — about 
one  quart — add  a bunch  of  parsley,  and  a small 
quantity  of  salt,  and  simmer  till  done.  Serve 
with  a little  of  the  broth  in  the  dish,  and 
minced  parsley  as  well.  It  should  be  simmered 
for  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  6d.  to  Is. 
per  pound. 


Eels,  Broiled. — Clean  and  skin  two  eels ; 
if  large  ones,  cut  them  into  pieces  of  three  or  four 
inches ; if  small,  they  should  be  curled  round, 
but  first  sprinkled  with  a mixture  of  chopped 
parsley,  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  powdered  sage, 
then  rubbed  or  dipped  in  yolk  of  egg,  and 
strewn  with  bread-crumbs.  Broil  over  a clear 
fire  till  lightly  browned.  Send  to  table  melted 
butter  sharpened  with  lemon-juice.  Time, 
twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  from  6d.  to  Is. 
per  pound.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 


COLLAilED  EELS. 


Eels,  Collared.  Take  a largo  eel,  cut  c 
the  head  and  tail,  and  remove  tho  skin  ar 
backbone  without  tearing  tho  flesh.  Spreo 
H out  Hat  on  a board,  and  cover  it  with  a scasoi 
ing  composed  of  tho  following  ingredionts  :- 
A small  bunch  of  herbs,  two  leaves  of  saj 
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minced  very  fine,  two  cloves,  two  blades  of 
mace,  and  a little  allspice  and  whole  pepper 
well  pounded,  with  salt  to  taste.  Poll  up  the 
eel,  beginning  with  the  broad  end,  and  bind  it 
tightly  with  a tape.  Boil  down  the  backbone, 
head,  and  tail  with  pepper,  salt,  mace,  and 
vinegar.  Put  the  eel  to  this  liquor,  and  stew 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  when 
tender  set  it  aside.  Boil  up  the  liquor  with 
more  vinegar  and  spice,  if  required,  and  when 
cool  add  it  to  the  fish.  Probable  cost,  6d.  to 
Is.  per  pound. 

Eels  (en  Matelote).— Cut  up  some  very 
small  onions — -five  or  six  of  them — and  brown 
them  with  a little  butter  and  flour  in  a stew- 
pan.  When  of  a light  brown,  add  about  half  a 
pint  of  good  broth  and  a wine-glassful  of 
port  wine,  a few  mushrooms,  a laurel-leaf,  salt,, 
pepper,  and  nutmeg  to  taste.  Have  ready  two 
pounds  of  eels,  divided  into  lengths  of  three- 
inches,  simmer  them  in  this  gravy  till  tender, 
then  remove  the  eels  and  place  them  high  in. 
the  centre  of  a dish.  Thicken  the  sauce  with 
butter  and  flour,  and  serve  it  hot  poured  over. 
Time  to  stew  the  eels,  half  an  hour.  Probable- 
cost,  2s.  6d.  for  this  quantity.  Sufficient  for  four- 
or  five  persons. 

Eels,  Fricasseed. — Cut  up  four  pounds  of 
skinned  eels  into  pieces  of  four  inches  in  length, 
put  them  into  a stewpan  with  equal  quantities 
of  sherry  wine  and  water,  enough  to  cover- 
them ; add  twenty  oysters,  a bunch  of  herbs,  an, 
onion  stuck  with  five  or  six  cloves,  some  parsley, 
pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne.  When  the  eels  have 
stewed  one  hour  remove  them  to  a dish,  strain 
the  gravy,  and  put  it  back  into  the  stewpan 
with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream  and  some  butter 
— about  an  ounce — rolled  in  flour.  Thicken 
this  gravy,  and  pour  it  over  the  fish.  Serve 
with  horse-radish  as  a garnish.  Probable  cost, 
6d.  to  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten 
persons. 

Eels,  Fried. — After  the  eel  has  been  skinned 
and  cleansed,  cut  it  into  neat  pieces  of  four  inches 
long,  and  when  quite  dry,  season  them  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  dip  each  piece  into  the 
beaten  yolk  of  egg,  cover  it  with  bread-crumbs, 
and  fry  to  a nice  brown  in  butter  or  lard.  If 
the  eels  are  small  they  are  usually  curled  round 
instead  of  being  cut  into  pieces.  Garnish  with 
fried  parsley,  and  serve  on  a napkin.  Fry  for 
about  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  6d.  to 
Is.  per  pound. 

Eels,  Mayonnaise  of. — Skin  and  empty 
an  eel  of  about  two  pounds  and  a half  weight, 
and  cut  it  into  lengths  of  two  inches  and  a half. 
Throw  the  pieces  into  salt  and  water,  and, 
when  thoroughly  cleansed,  drain  and  dry  them. 
Place  them  in  neat  layers,  with  spice  between 
each  layer,  in  a potting-dish.  Pour  a mixture  of 
vinegar  and  water,  with  a little  dissolved  isin- 
glass in  it  over  tho  contents  of  tho  pot,  and  stew 
or  bake  in  a moderate  oven  till  tender.  When 
sent  to  table,  fill  a dish  with  the  pieces  of  eel, 
and  pour  over  them  as  much  Mayonnaise  sauce 
as  will  cover  them ; decorate  according  to  taste, 
and  surround  tho  dish  with  lumps  of  jelly 
taken  from  the  potting-dish.  Time,  about  one 
hour  to  pot. 
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Eels  Potted. — Cooked  in  this  mannor  they 
arc  said 'to  bo  richer  and  hotter  wlion  unskinned. 
Choose  young  ools,  and  cleanso  them  as  follows : — 
Hold  tho  hoad  of  the  fish  in  your  loft  hand, 
grasp  it  firmly  botwoen  tho  thumb  and  finger ; 
m tho  other  hand  have  ready  a cloth  with  a 
good  quantity  of  coarse  salt;  draw  the  eel 
through,  pressing  it  tightly  as  it  passes  through 
tho  salt,  then  soak  in  salt  and  water  one  hour. 
Whon  thoroughly  cleansed,  cut  thorn  into  pieces 
about  two  inchos  long,  put  them  into  a brown 
earthorn  pot  with  a cover,  season  with  salt, 
popper,  and  allspice.  Pour  vinegar  and  water 
an  thorn,  and  bake  in  a slow  oven  till  tender. 
The  pickled  eels  that  are  sent  from  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe  to  tho  south  are  not  skinned. 

Eels  Roasted  in  the  Ashes— River 
fish  caught  in  the  neighbourhood  of  farms  are 
roasted  expeditiously  on  the  hearth  of  a wood 
fire.  When  skinned  and  cleaned,  they  arc 
rolled  into  a spiral  form,  dusted  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  enclosed  in  a double  buttered 
paper.  A hot  part  of  the  hearth  is  then 
swept  clean,  and  the  papered  fish  laid  upon  it. 
Hot  ashes  are  next  shovelled  over  till  every 
part  is  covered,  and  when  the  eels  are  suffi- 
ciently done,  the  outside  paper  is  removed,  and 
they  are  thus  sent  to  table  accompanied  by  plain 
melted  butter  or  any  sauce  at  hand.  Time, 
about  half  an  hour,  or  according  to  the  heat  of 
the  ashes. 

Eels,  Sauce  for— Eels  are  generally 
cooked  without  their  skins,  thus  rendering 
them  more  delicate,  and  requiring  only  a mild 
sauce,  such  as  capers,  sorrel,  or  parsley  and 
butter  for  boded  eels  ; but  when  very  rich,  as 
they  always  are  if  the  skins  are  retained,  some 
piquante  sauce  is  necessary  (see  Sauce  a la 
Tartare). 

Eels,  Spitehcocked.— Large  eels  are 
best  for  this  mode  of  cooking.  When  skinned, 
and  split,  the  hack  hones  should  be  taken  out 
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carefully  without  tearing  tho  fish,  and  thoy 
should  bo  divided  into  throo  or  four-inch  piocos. 
Havo  ready  a seasoning  of  chopped  parsley,  a 
very  little’  sago,  a blado  of  maco  pounded, 
pepper,  and  salt ; lot  tho  pieces  be  well  smeared 
with  warmed  buttor  and  lomon-juico  (or  lot 
thorn  lie  in  it  for  two  or  three  minutos),  then 
strow  tho  seasoning  over,  and  dip  each  piece  in 
Qirir  and  bread-crumbs.  Fry  in  boiling  fat,  and 
servo  in  a round  on  the  dish  with  sauce 
piquante  in  the  middle.  Some  prefor  plain 
melted  buttor  with  tho  j uico  of  lomon.  Time, 
twenty  minutos  to  fry.  Probable  cost,  fid.  to 
Is.  per  pound. 


Eel  Spitehcocked  (another  way).— Skin, 
and  clean  a large  eel,  and  lard  it  with  very  thin 
narrow  strips  of  bacon ; make  a seasoning  of 
herbs,  salt,  and  pepper ; sprinkle  the  eel  all  over 
with  it,  thon  put  equal  quantities  of  good  veal 
broth  and  vinegar  into  a dish,  and  lay  the  fish 
in  for  three  hours ; let  there  be  enough  to  cover 
it.  Drain  it  dry,  and  fold  it  in  a buttered  paper, 
first  turning  and  skewering  it  backwards  and 
forwards,  that  it  may  be  more  conveniently 
cooked.  Whon  on  the  spit,  baste  frequently  ; 
and  add  half  a pint  of  white  wine  to  mix  with 
the  drippings  in  the  pan  for  this  purpose. 
Take  off  the  paper  a few  minutes  before  it  is 
quite  done,  and  baste  and  flour,  that  it  may  be 
of  a nice  brown.  Fried  broad  may  be  placed 
round  the  dish,  and  broiled  slices  of  salmon ; or 
they  may  be  varied  with  small  soles  fried  of  a 
beautiful  colour.  Time  to  roast,  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  minutes.  Probable  cost,  from  6d. 
to  Is.  per  pound. 

Eels,  Stewed.— Divide  four  large  eels 
into  pieces  of  about  two  inches,  and  season 
them  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  pounded 
mace.  Lay  them  in  a deep  dish  with  a little  veal 
stock,  a bundle  of  sweet  nerbs,  and  a very  little 
chopped  parsley  sprinkled  in  layers  over  them. 
Tie  down  with  a paper,  first  putting  some  small 
bits  of  butter  on  the  top.  Stewed  eels  are 
always  best  when  done  in  a moderate  oven. 
Time,  one  hour  or  more.  Probable  cost,  6d.  to 
Is.  per  pound. 

Egg  and  Brandy  Cream.— Beat  well 
the  yolks  of  five  fresh  eggs  with  a spoonful  of 
cream.  Add  three  ounces  of  sugar,  finely 
pounded  and  sifted,  and  two  glasses  of  the  best 
French  brandy.  Blanch  and  pound  forty 
almonds,  thirty-four  sweet  ones  and  six  bitter 
ones,  and  boil  them  in  a few  spoonfuls  of  milk , 
add  them,  when  cold,  to  the  eggs,  and  stir  the 
mixture  thoroughly.  When  it  is  perfectly 
mixed,  pour  it  into  a well-lined  saucepan  along 
with  a quart  of  cream;  stir  one  way  till  it 
becomes  thick,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Serve  in 
custard-cilps  with  a ratafia  on  the  top  of  each. 
Probable  cost,  about  4s.  9d.  Suflicient  for 


svelve  cups. 

Egg  Balls.— Boil  some  eggs  till  they  are 
ardfseparate  the  yolks,  pound  them,  and  with 
he  yolks  of  raw  eggs  and  a little  flour,  rol 
D into  small  balls.  These  balls  are  used  for 
oltle  soup. 

Error  Balls  (another  way).— To  one  egg  put 
ust  as  littlo  flour  as  will  make  it  into  a paste 
hat  you  rn  pinch  into  shape  with  your  fingers. 
Season  with  nepper,  a littlo  grated  nutmeg, 
nd  less  chopped  lemon-peel  cut  very  thin. 
►York  tlieso  into  pellets  tho  size  of  marbles, 
naking  a few  of  them  long  like  miniature 
lausages.  Put  thorn  into  boding  broth,  and  let 
hem  boil  galloping  till  their  substance  is  set. 

Egg  Barley  Soup  (German).-' To  the 
veil -beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  the  whites  of 
me,  add  as  much  flour  as  wdl  make  a slid  hard 
iall  Grato  it  on  a coarso  broad-grater,  let,  th 
gratings  fall  separately  over  “ 

iot  them  dry ; then  sprinkle  them  hghtl>  into 
boiling  broth,  and  serve.  Probable  cost,  fid. 
per  quart. 
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Egg  Flip  should  be  made  with  white  alo 
if  it  can  be  procured.  Mako  one  pint  of  alo 
•warm,  but  not  too  hot.  Boat  tvro  or  three  eggs, 
'with  three  ounces  of  sugar,  together,  throw  the 
e°-°-s  into  the  jug  containing  the  ale,  and  then 
throw  both  back  into  the  empty  j ug.  This  must 
be  done  quickly  five  or  six  times,  until  all  is 
well  mixed  together;  then  grate  ginger  and 
nutmeg  over  the  top,  cindtlie  flip  is  quite  reucl^ . 
Serve  in  glasses  while  hot.  Time,  a few  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  7d. 

Egg  Mince  Pies. — Make  some  mince- 
meat, following  a good  recipe.  Before  making 
up  the  pies,  mix  the  beaten  yolks  .of  three  eggs 
with  three  dessert-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  three 
of  lemon-juice,  and  three  of  brandy.  Before 
covering  the  pies  throw  a dessert-spoonful  of  the 
mixture  over  the  mince,  then  bake  in  the 
usual  way.  This  addition  will  enrich  the  pies. 

Egg  Pie. — Take  one  pound  of  good  beef 
suet,  shred  it  fine,  one  pound  of  currants  well 
washed  and  picked,  twelve  hard-boiled  eggs,  a 
little  cinnamon  or  nutmeg,  and  a little  cream. 
Beat  all  together,  put  the  mixture  into  a pie- 
dish  and  bake  with  an  edging  of  puff  paste 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
about  ‘2s.  6d. 

Egg-powder  Cake. — Egg-powder,  as  it 
is  called,  is  a vegetable  compound,  intended  to 
serve  as  a substitute  for  eggs,  to  four  of  which 
one  penny  packet  professes  to  be  equivalent  in 
cake-making,  and  sufficient  to  add  to  two 
pounds  of  flour.  Some  cooks,  however,  think 
it  best  to  use  it  in  addition  to  eggs.  The  powder 
is  firstunixed  with  the  flour,  and  then  water  or 
milk  is  added  for  plum,  batter,  and  other  pud- 
dings, cakes,  pancakes,  &c.  For  a cake,  mix 
well  together  one  quartern  of  flour,  half  a pound 
of  butter,  two  ounces  of  sweet  pork  lard,  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  well-washed  currants, 
half  a pound  of  sugar,  two  packets  of  egg- 
powder,  and  three  eggs.  You  may  add  mixed 
spices,  grated  nutmeg,  and  candied  citron-peel, 
to  your  taste.  When  these  are  thoroughly 
stirred  up  together,  with  enough  milk  to  bring 
the  whole  to  a proper  consistency,  butter  the 
inside  of  your  cake-tin,  put  the  cake  in,  and 
bake  immediately.  The  top  of  the  cake  may  be 
glazed  with  beat-up  egg. 

Egg  Salad. — Boil  eight  eggs  hard,  chop 
the  yolks  and  whites  separately ; put  a little 
salad  into  the  dish,  cover  it  with  the  eggs  in 
layers.  When  done,  make  a hole  in  the  middle 
and  pom  in  the  salad  mixture. 

Egg  Sandwiches. — Boil  some  eggs  hard 
as  if  for  a salad.  When  quite  cold,  cut  them 
into  thin  slices,  sprinkle  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  place  the  slices  between  nicely-prepared 
bread  and  butter.  This  is  a convenient  and  de- 
licato  preparation  for  a journey  taken  in  haste. 

Egg  Sauce. — Blend  two  ounces  of  good 
fresh  butter  with  a dessert-spoonf  id  of  flour  ; put 
the  mixture  into  a small  saucepan  with  a wine- 
glassful  of  wator  ; or,  if  the  sauce  be  intended 
for  salt  fish,  of  tho  liquor  in  which  the  fish  was 
boiled  ; see  that  it  is  not  too  salt,  a fault  which 
a little,  milk  or  water  will  remedy.  Simmer,  but 
do  not  boil.  When  ready  to  boil,  draw  the 


saucepan  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  two  ounces 
more  of  butter  and  two  or  three  hard-boiled 
eggs  cut  small.  Time,  one  minute  to  simmer. 
Probable  cost,  6d.  for  this  quantity. 

Egg  Sauce  for  Calf’s  Head.— Take 
half  a pint  of  veal  or  any  white  broth,  thicken 
it  with  two  ounces  of  butter  blended  with  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  Horn ; add,  when  it  boils, 
some  minced  parsley,  three  eggs  boiled  hard 
and  chopped  separately,  yolks  from  whites,  a 
little  cayenne  pepper,  and  a squeeze  of  lemon- 
juice.  Take  the  sauce  off  the  fire,  and  stir  into 
it  another  ounce  of  butter.  Serve  in  a tureen. 
If  liked,  the  egg-whites  only  may  be  stirred 
into  the  sauce  ; the  hard  yolks  may  be  pressed 
through  a wire  sieve  upon  the  meat. 

Eggs,  Sunshiny. — Melt  a little  butter  in 
an  omelet  pan,  sprinkle  salt  upon  it,  and  break 
into  it  one  or  more  eggs  according  to  the  number 
required.  Pry  these  over  the  fire  for  about  two 
minutes  till  they  are  sufficiently  poached,  and 
be  careful  to  turn  up  the  edges  to  keep  them  from 
spreading  too  far.  Before  sending  them  to  table 
sprinkle  pepper  over  them,  and  cover  them  with 
tomato  sauce.  This  dish  is  named  by  Italians 
egg  in  purgatory.  Eggs  prepared  in  the  same 
way,  and  sprinkled  over  with  grated  parmesan 
or  gruyere  cheese,  are  named  eggs  in  moonshine. 

Egg  Toast. — Place  a bowl  containing  three 
ounces  of  good  butter  in  boiling  water,  and  stir 
until  the  butter  is  quite  melted ; mix  it  with  four 
well-beaten  eggs,  and  put  them  together  into 
a saucepan,  keeping  it  moving  round  in  one 
direction  until  the  mixture  becomes  he', ted; 
then  pour  it  quickly  into  a basin,  and  back  again 
into  the  saucepan.  Repeat  this  until  it  is  hot, 
but  on  no  account  must  it  be  boiling.  Have 
ready  some  slices  of-  buttered  toast,  lay  the 
mixture  of  egg  thickly  over,  and  serve  very  hot. 
Time,  about  five  minutes.  Probable  cost,  lOd. 
Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Egg  Vol-au-Vents.— Mince  two  truffles 
and  put  them  into  a steWpan  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  thick  cream;  add  four  eggs  that 
have  boiled  twenty  minutes,  chop  them  small ; 
season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg.  Have 
ready  some  paste-cases,  and  when  the  mixture 
has  simmered  five  minutes,  fill  them  and  serve 
hot.  Sufficient  for  six  cases. 

Egg  Wine. — Boil  together  in  a delicate 
saucepan  one  or  two  glasses  of  white  wine,  with 
half  the  quantity  of  water ; sweeten  to  taste,  and 
add  a little  nutmeg.  Beat  well  in  a basin  one 
or  two  eggs,  with  a spoonful  of  cold  water  to 
each  egg ; pour  tho  boiling  wine  very  slowly 
into  the  basin,  stirring  steadily  all  the  time, 
and  then  back  into  the  saucepan.  Hold  the 
saucepan  with  one  hand  over  the  fire  for  only 
a minute,  and  stir  Avith  the  other.  Do  not  let 
the  contents  boil  or  they  will  bo  spoiled.  Egg 
'vine  is  often  mado  without  warming  the  egg,  in 
Avhich  state  it  is  lighter,  if  not  so  agreeable  to 
the  taste. 

Eggs  (a  la  Bonne  Fcmmo). — Get  six  eggs  of 
the  sumo  size,  largo  ones,  boil  them  ten  minutes, 
and  when  cool  enough,  remove  tho  shells  caro- 
fully.  Divido  them  equally  in  halves,  tako  out 
the  yolks  and  cut  from  each  the  pointed  tip  of 
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white  that  they  may  stand  flatly.  Make 
tiny  dice  of  some  cold  chicken,  ham,  boiled 
beetroot,  and  the  yolks  of  the  eggs.  Fill  the 
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hollows  with  these  up  to  the  brim,  and  pile  the 
dice  high  in  the  centre— two  of  ham  and  chicken, 
or  separately,  two  of  boiled  beetroot,  and  two 
with  the  hard  yolks.  Arrange  some  neatly-cut 
lettuce  on  a dish,  and  place  the  eggs  amongst 
it.  Sufficient  for  three  persons. 

Eggs  (a  la  Carmelite).— Chop  some  sorrel,  a 
little  parsley,  and  two  or  three  small  boiled 
onions  together;  add  the  yolks  of  six  har  - 
boiled  eggs,  chopped  separateiy;  s^son  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  mix  with  a little  melted 
butter  Fill  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  which 
should  be  divided  in  halves,  lengthways,  with 
this  mixture,  and  warm  them  thoroughly  in  a 
white  sauce  composed  of  two  ounces  of  butter 
and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  with  a blade 
of  mace  to  flavour.  If  flour  be  used  it  should 
be  onlv  sufficient  to  prevent  the  butter  from 
oiling.  Serve  with  a little  lemon-juice  squeezed 
into  the  sauce.  Time,  twenty  minutes  to  boil 
eggs.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Id. 

Eggs  (a  la  Creme).— To  five  or  six  eggs  that 
have  been  well  whipped  to  a froth  add  gradually 
half  a pint  of  cream,  and,  while  mixing,  devour 
with  a tea-spoonful  of  salt.  Butter  a mould  and 
pour  in  the  mixture.  It  may  be  baked  gently 
in  the  oven  till  set,  or  placed  over  a pan  of 
boiling  water.  When  turned  out  of  the  mould, 
a rich  brown  gravy  should  be  poured  round  it- 
Probable  cost,  2s. 

Eggs  (k  la  Duchesse).— Flavour  one  quart 
of  milk  with  vanilla  or  orange-flower  water  ; or, 
if  preferred,  bod  it  with  lemon  rmd,  cinnamon, 
and  laurel-leaves  till  the  flavour  is  extracted; 
sweeten  to  taste,  and  when  boiling  have  ready 
the  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  to  a troth. 
Drop  these  from  a spoon  into  the  boiling  milk, 
turn  the  eggs  until  they  arc  done,  and  then  place 
them  to  drain.  Send  them  to  table  in  a glass 
dish  with  a custard  made  with  the  yolks  ana 
some  of  the  milk  (with  additional  flavouring  if 
required)  poured  over  them.  Time,  two  minutes 
to  poach  the  whites.  Probablo  cost,  9d.  feuffi- 

ciont  for  four  or  five  poisons. 

Eggs  (a  la  Franchise). — A very  common  and 
simple  mode  of  dressing  eggs  « to  s lido  them 
- as  if  for  poaching  on  to  a well-buttered  tin  dish, 
and  set  them  over  the  fire  or  in  an  oven  until 
the  whites  arc  set.  This  is  a favourite  way  of 
cooking  them  in  France  and  Germany,  where 
eggs  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  Time,  four  or  flv  c 
minutes  to  dress. 


Eggs  (a  la  Gruyere).— Melt  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  Gruyere  cheese  in  a stewpan  over  a 
slow  fire,  with  a small  quantity  of  butter,  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  veal  stock,  a seasoning  of 
finely-minced  chives,  parsley,  grated  nutmeg, 
and  salt.  Add,  as  soon  as  the  cheese  has  been 
well  stirred  with  the  other  ingredients,  four 
well-beaten  eggs,  and  stir  till  the  herbs  arc- 
sufficiently  done.  Serve  with  sippets  of 
toasted  bread. 

Eggs  a ITtalicnne).— Break  seven  or  eight 
eggs  into  a saucepan,  with  a bit  of  butter  in  it. 
Add  the  juice  of  a lemon,  a glass  of  white  wine, 
enough  pounded  sugar  to  make  them  decidedly 
sweet,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  any  approved  fla- 
vouring, as  orange-flower  water  or  cura<,-oa. 
Then  proceed  exactly  as  with  scrambled  eggs 
(see  Eggs,  Scrambled).  When  they  are  set 
without  being  hard,  pile  them  on  a hot  aish, 
dust  them  well  with  sugar,  and  candy  it  a 
little  either  under  a salamander  or  with  a red- 
hot  fire  shovel. 


Eggs  (a  la  Maitre  d’Hotel). — Slice  and  fry 
some  Spanish  onions  in  butter,  but  do  not  let 
them  brown.  Add  a little  flour,  some  hot  milk, 
chopped  parsley,  salt,  and  white  pepper,  and 
let  the  sauce  thicken.  Cut  some  eggs  that 
have  been  boiled  for  ten  minutes  into  quarters, 
lay  them  into  the  sauce,  and  when  hot,  arrange 
the  eggs  neatly  in  a dish  and  pour  the  sauce 
over  them. 

Eggs  (a  la  Tripe). — Cut  half  a dozen 
onions  in  slices,  let  them  fall  into  rings, and 
fry  them  in  butter,  without  browning  them. 
Take  them  up  and  put  them  aside.  Mix  a 
spoonful  of  flour  with  the  butter  to  make 
a paste,  and  add  milk  or  broth  to  make  a 
smooth  thick  sauce.  Put  m the  onions  and 
stew  them  gently  till  tender.  Remove  the 
shells  from  the  eggs,  slice  the  white  parts,  and. 
leave  the  yolks  whole.  Put  the  shced  whites 
into  the  sauce  with  the  onions  till  hot.  berve 
in  a hot  dish  and  garnish  with  the  uncut  egg- 
yolks. 

Efzes  (a  la  Tripe).  Another  way.— Boil 
six  efl  for  ten  minutes,  and  throw  them  into 
cold  water.  Boil  two  Portugal  onions.  When 
partly  done,  change  the  water,  and  when  quite 
done  peel  and  slice  them.  Simmer  the  shew 
of  onion  for  another  half ffiour  m mdhv and 
add  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  fence 
eggs  lengthways,  and  stir  the  sauce  until 
Sis  smooth  and  as  thick  as  cream,  then 
out  in  the  egg.  Garnish  the  dish  with  sippets 
Ttli  nn!  serve  with  some  newly-made 

or  four  persons. 

Vcro-R  (it  la  Tripo).  Another  way.— Bou 
“>d,  KwS  Cer the  «S.. 

p£e  «*.  '<•  *>•  **** 

for  four  or  five  persons. 
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Eggs  and  Asparagus.— Cut  a slice  of 
"bread  to  suit  a disli,  toast  and  butter  it  while 
Quite  hot,  then  lay  it  on  the  dish,  and  keep 
both  warm  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  Have  ready 
six  well-beaten  egg s,  add  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a 
lump  of  butter.  Eeat  the  eggs  until  they  have 
lost  their  fluid  state,  then  spread  them  over 
the  toast  with  asparagus,  boiled  and  cut  small, 
laid  on.  the  top  of  the  eggs.  Time,  half  an 
hour  to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Suffi- 
cient for  two  or  more  persons. 

Eggs  and  Asparagus  (another  way). 
— Boil  some  nice  young  asparagus,  and  cut 
it  into  pieces  as  nearly  as  possible  like 
peas.  Have  ready  four  eggs  well  beaten,  and 
flavoured  with  pepper  and  salt.  Put  the 
asparagus  with  them  and  stir . gently ; then 
dissolve  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a stewpan, 
and  stir  the  mixture  until  it  is  thick.  Serve 
on  toast.  Time  to  boil  asparagus,  fifteen  to 
eighteen  minutes  after  the  water  boils ; to 
stew  with  the  eggs,  two  or  three  minutes. 
Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Eggs  and  Bread. — Take  a penny  loaf, 
3oak  it  in  a quart  of  milk  for  two  hours,  or 
till  the  bread  is  soft.  Put  to  it  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water  or  rose-water; 
sweeten  it,  and  grate  into  it  a little  nutmeg. 
Take  a dish  and  butter  the  bottom  of  it,  break 
in  as  many  eggs  as  will  cover  the  bottom,  pour 
in  the  bread  and  milk,  beat  all  briskly  with  a 
fork,  and  bake  in  a well-heated  oven  for  half 
an  hour. 

Eggs  and  Burnt  Butter.— Prepare  half 
a dozen  eggs  as  if  for  poaching,  by  breaking 
each  one  separately  into  a cup.  Brown  three 
ounces  of  butter  in  a large  frying-pan,  and  slide 
the  eggs  from  the  cups  into  it ; when  they  have 
well  set,  ladle  the  burnt  butter  over  them,  and 
sprinkle  salt  and  some  nutmeg.  Serve  on  toast 
wetted  with  vinegar.  Time,  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  and  a half  minutes,  according  to 
size  of  eggs.  Sufficient,  two  eggs  for  each 
person. 

Eggs  and  Celery. — Put  into  a- stewpan 
four  heads  of  celery  that  have  been  previously  cut 
into  short  pieces,  and  boiled  till  nearly  done  in 
salt  and  water.  Stew  the  celery  for  five  minutes 
with  three  table-spoonfuls  of  cream  and  half  a 
table-spoonful  of  vinegar.  Season  according  to 
taste  with  salt  and  white  pepper.  Place  the 
celery  on  a dish,  and  serve  poached  eggs  neatly 
on  the  top  of  it.  Garnish  with  slices  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs.  Time,  half  an  hour  or  more  to 
boil  celery.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  poached 
eggs.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d. 

Eggs  and  Cucumber.— Put  three  ounces 
of  butter  into  a stewpan,  and  let  it  dissolve. 
Peel,  quarter,  and  cut  into  slices  three  small 
cucumbers,  and  shred  some  young  onions ; add 
these  to  the  butter,  flavour  with  popper  and 
salt,  and  throw  in  half  a table-spoonful  of 
vinegar.  When  the  mixture  has  simmered  ten 
minutes,  have  ready  slices  of  six  hard-boiled 
eggs,  which  warm  up  for  two  minutes  longer 
stirring  in  a table-spoonful  of  cream  j ust  before 
serving.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 


Eggs  and  Garlic. — Pound  ten  cloves  of 
garlic  that  have  been  boiled  for  twenty  minutes- 
the  water  having  been  changed  during  the  boil- 
ing— with  a couple  of  anchovies ; put  them,  when 
well  pounded,  into  a stewpan,  and  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  oil,  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
a table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  some  pepper  and 
salt,  and  mix  all  together  while  being  heated. 
Put  the  mixture  on  a dish,  and  serve  with  sliced 
hard-boiled  eggs.  Pour  eggs  will  cut  slices 
enough  for  this  dish.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  dress 
eggs ; two  or  three  minutes  to  warm  the  mixture. 
Sufficient,  two  eggs  to  each  person. 

Eggs  and  Gravy.— Put  a young  well- 
fed  fowl  into  a stewpan  with  four  ounces  of 
butter,  some  spice,  a faggot  of  herbs,  and.  half 
a dozen  small  onions,  let  it  brown  slightly 
and  equally ; add  half  a pint  of  stock,  close  the 
lid  tightly,  and  finish  the  cooking  over  a very 
slow  fire.  Parboil  the  liver  of  the  fowl  in  some 
good  gravy,  remove  it,  and  poach  half  a dozen 
eggs  in  the  same  liquor.  Rub  down  the  liver 
to  a paste,  and  use  it  to  thicken  the  gravy  in 
which  the  fowl  has  been  stewed.  Place  the  fowl 
on  a hot  dish,  with  balls  of  spinach  round  it ; 
lay  a poached  egg  on  each  ball,  flattening  it  with 
the  back  of  the  slice ; pour  the  gravy  over  the 
fowl,  and  serve  hot.  Time,  one  hour  to  stew 
the  fowl. 

Eggs  and  Milk.— Beat  six  eggs  with  two 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar  and  a pint  of  milk ; put 
the  whole  into  a pie-dish,  which  set  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  a bain-marie.  When 
done,  sprinkle  it  with  powdered  sugar,  pass  the 
red-hot  shovel  over  the  top,  and  serve  either 
hot  or  cold. 

Eggs  and  Mushrooms.— Cut  off  the 
ends  and  stalks  from  half  a pint  of  mushroom 
buttons,  put  them  into  a basin  of  water  with  a 
little  lemon-juice  as  they  are  done.  Drain  and 
slice  them  with  some  large  onions,  which  fry  in 
butter.  If  liked  the  onions  can  be  omitted, 
and  the  mushrooms  can  be  stewed  whole.  Put 
the  mushrooms  when  tender  on  a dish,  break 
some  eggs  upon  them  to  cover  the  surface,  and 
in  doing  this  be  careful  not  to  break  the  yolks 
of  the  eggs.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
sprinkle  browned  crumbs  on  the  top,  and  put 
the  dish  in  a hot  oven  till  the  eggs  are 
set.  Serve  immediately.  Time  to  stew 
mushrooms,  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
Probable  cost  of  mushrooms,  Is.  to  2s.  per 
pint. 

Eggs  and  Onions. — Fry  some  onions, 
nicely  sliced,  in  butter;  put  a rather  large 
sprinkling  of  cayenne  pepper  over  them.  Drain 
them  from  the  butter,  and  put  them  on  a dish 
before  the  fire  to  dry  a little.  Press  out  the 
juice  of  a lemon  over  them,  and  then  lay  nicely- 
poached  eggs  on  the  top.  Serve  very  hot.  Time 
to  fry  onions,  five  minutes ; to  poach  eggs,  threo 
to  four  minutes.  Six  eggs  sufficient  for  threo 
persons. 

Eggs  and  Potatoes. — Boil  seven  or  eight  * 
floury  potatoes  and  mash  them  while  quite  hot; 
add  one  ounce  of  butter,  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
peppor,  and  salt,  and,  if  liked,  a little  pounded 
onion,  and  boiled  minced  parsley.  Roll  the 
potatoes  into  egg-like  shape,  brush  them  over 
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with  beaten  egg,  and  cover  with  fine  bread- 
crumbs, well  seasoned  with  salt  and  white  pepper. 
Put  them  into  aii  oven  to  brown,  or  fry  in 
lard  or  dripping  till  they  are  of  a fine  brown 
colour ; lay  them  beforo  tho.  firo  to  drain,  if 
fried,  and  serve  garnished  with  fried  parsley. 
Time,  half  an  hour  to  boil  potatoes.  Probable 
cost,  Id.  to  2d.  per  pound.  Allow  one  pound  for 
three  persons. 

Eggs  and  Sauce. — Chop  finely  a tea- 
spoonful each  of  parsley  and  chives,  and  put 
them  into  a stewpan,  with  two  ounces  of  butter 
and  a little  flour ; add  a glass  of  sherry,  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  and  half  the  quantity  of  pepper. 
When  the  sauce  has  simmered  about  ten  minutes, 
have  ready  half  a dozen  poached  eggs ; lay  them 
on  toast,  and  send  to  table  with  the  sauce  poured 
round.  Sufficient  sauce  for  six  eggs.  Probable 
cost.  Is.,  without  wine. 

Eggs  and  Sauce  Robert. — Boil  twelve 
eggs  for  fifteen  minutes,  quarter  them,  after 
removing  the  shells,  and  have  ready  the  above 
sauce,  in  which  the  eggs  should  be  placed  just 
long  enough  to  heat  them  thoroughly ; gently 
mix  them  with  the  sauce,  that  they  may  not  get 
broken,  and  serve  hot  ( see  Robert  Sauce). 
Allow  two  eggs  for  each  person. 

Eggs  and  Sorrel.— Like  spinach,  sorrel 
requires  much  washing  to  clear  it  from  grit. 
When  well  drained,  cut  up  enough  nice  leaves 
to  fill  a pint,  and  either  stew  them  in  an  earthen- 
ware jar  in  a ctool  oven,  or  in  a stewpan  with 
two  ounces  of  dissolved  butter,  pepper,  and  salt. 
While  the  sorrel  is  stewing,  boil  four  eggs  hard 
and  bruise  the  yolks  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
cream,  and  when  it  is  tender,  stir  the  mixture 
into  it  by  degrees.  Serve,  turned  out  smooth 
on  a dish,  with  hard-boiled  eggs  (allow  six  for 
this  quantity  of  sorrel) , quartered  and  arranged 
over  and  round  it.  Time,  about  twenty-five 
minutes  to  prepare.  Sufficient  for  throe  per- 
sons (sec  also  Eggs  and  Spinach,  or  Sorrel). 

Eggs  and  Spinach.  — Prepare  some 
spinach  by  washing  very  carefully,  and  then 
boiling  till  tender.  Put  into  cold  water  to  keep 
the  colour  good,  and  when  quite  cold,  press  the 
water  oiit  of  it,  a little  at  a time,  in  a towel. 
Chop  it  .very  fine,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan 
with  a lump  of  butter  and  some  rich  gravy. 
Boil  it  quickly  in  this,  and  add  pepper,  salt,  and 
nutmeg.  Or  it  may  be  stewed  with  cream  and 
a little  sugar,  which  is  a very  delicate  method. 
Poach  six  eggs,  and  trim  them  neatly.  Serve 
them  upon  the  spinach.  Time,  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  to  boil;  five  minutes  to  stew.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  three 
persons. 

Eggs  and  Spinach,  or  Sorrel.— Poach 
not  quite  new-laid  eggs.  Put  sorno  boiling  water 
into  a clean  frying-pan,  and  when  it  boils  up, 
draw  the  pan  aside  and  slip  into  it  egg  after  egg, 
previously  broken  into  cups  ; add  a table-spoon- 
ful of  vinegar,  if  liked,  to  the  water,  and  simmer 
till  the  whito  is  set,  thon  remove  with  a slice, 
trim,  and  lay  the  oggs  on  the  spinach.  A tin  egg- 
poacher  is  an  assistance  to  an  irioxporioncod  cook 
in  this  delicate  operation.  Break  an  egg  into 
each  perforated  cup,  and  place  the  machine  in  a 
stewpan  of  boiling  water;  the  eggs  are  easily 


slipped  out  as  soon  as  done.  To  those-  who  like 
acids,  sorrel  may  be  used  instead  of  spinach. 
Serve  either  under  the  poached  eggs.  Time  to 
poach  eggs,  two  and  a half  to  three  minutes. 
Two  eggs  sufficient  for  ono  person. 

Eggs  and  White  Sauce.— Cut  five  hard- 
boiled  eggs  in  halves,  so  as  to  form  cups  of  the 
whites  when  the  yolk  is  removed.  Mix  tho 
yolks  to  a paste  with  a table-spoonful  of  cream 
and  an  ounce  of  butter ; add  to  it  a tea-spoonful 
of  minced  onion  and  parsley,  and  when  well 
flavoured  with  salt  and  cayenne,  fill  the  whites 
and  set  them  over  steam  till  quite  hot.  Pare 
off  the  pointed  tips,  as  before  directed  (see  Eggs 
a la  Bonne  Femme) , that  they  may  stand  steadily 
on  the  dish.  Serve  in  white  sauce.  Time,  ten 
minutes  to  boil  eggs. 

Eggs,  as  Snow. — Separate  the  yolks  from 
tho  whites  of  six  eggs.  Beat  the  whites  to  a 
froth,  with  a little  finely-powdered  sugar.  Have 
ready  a full  pint  of  new  milk  well  sweetened 
and  flavoured  with  vanilla,  orange-flower  water, 
or  rose-water.  When  it  boils,  drop  in,  one  by 
one,  table-spoonfuls  of  the  frothed  egg,  and 
when  set,  remove  each  with  a slice.  By  vary- 
ing the  quantity  dropped  in,  a handsomer  dish 
will  be  obtained  than  by  keeping  to  one  uniform 
size.  Arrange  the  patches  of  snow  on  a largo 
dish,  and  group  the  large  ones  in  the  centre. 
If  the  milk  has  cooled  a little,  mix  the  egg-yolks 
slowly  and  very  gradually  with  it  till  all  is 
used,  and  it  has  become  thick.  Pour  this 
amongst  and  around,  but  not  over  the  snow. 
Serve  cold  as  a supper  dish. 

Eggs  (au  Gratin).— Chop  very  fine  an  an- 
chovy, an  eschalot,  and  a sprig  of  parsley,  and 
mix  them  with  three  yolks  of  eggs  to  a small 
cupful  of  bread-crumbs  and  two  ounces  of 
butter;  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Have 
ready  a hot  dish  ; butter  it  well,  and  strew  the 
mixture  over  the  bottom.  Place  the  dish  in 
a Dutch  oven,  and  brown  it  slightly;  then 
break  half  a dozen  eggs  into  separate  cups  and 
slide  them  neatly  on  to  the  dish,  after  which 
return  it  to  the  oven  for  three  minutes,  or  until 
the  whites  have  set.  Serve  immediately.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  throe  persons. 


Eggs  (au  Miroir). — Spread  butter  upon  a 
dish  that  can  be  set  on  the  fire ; break  the  egg 
over  it,  adding  salt,  pepper,  and  two  spoonfuls 
of  milk ; place  it  on  a slow  fire,  with  a red-hot 
shovel  over  it,  and  serve  when  the  eggs  are  set. 
Or,  cut  some  asparagus  tops  into  pieces  like  peas, 
boil  them  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  take  them 
out,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  a bunch 
of  parsley,  chives,  and  a piece  of  butter  : set 
them  over  a slow  fire,  put  in  a pinch  of  flour, 
add  a little  water,  and  let  them  stew,  seasoning 
with  salt  and  sugar.  When  done,  put  them 
into  tho  dish  they  are  to  bo  served  in,  and  broaK 
over  them  some  eggs,  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  nutmeg.  Sot  them  for  a short  time  o\<  r 
tin;  fire,  press  a red-hot  shovel  over,  and  scrie 
the  yolks  soft. 

Eggs,  Beating— Tliis  is  best,  done  with 
rods  6f  wood  in  a shallow,  flat-bottomed  ran, 
bestow  the  beating  with  short,  quick,  down- 
ward strokes,  without  moving  the  elbow,  whicn 
should  be  kent  close  to  the  side.  When  the 
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foaming  and  bubbles  disappear,  and  tho  beaten 
eggs  assume  the  appearance  which  bas  been 
well  described  as  tbat  of  a ricb  boiled  custard, 
your  task  will  have  been  very  well  accomplished. 
Kent’s  egg-beater  is  an  excellent  little  instru- 
ment which  greatly  facilitates  this  process. 

Eggs,  Blancmange  of —Empty  four  or 
five  large  eggs  by  making  a small  opening  at 
one  end.  Wash  them  with  a little  warm  water, 
and  then  drain  dry.  Fix  them  steadily  into 
eo'o-.cups,  or  put  them  in  a dish  filled  with  rice 
or'sago,  and  fill  with  blancmange  by  the  same 
aperture  through  which  the  egg  contents 
escaped.  Do  not  disturb  them  till  quite  cold. 
Carefully  remove  the  shells,  and  serve  the  blanc- 
mange eggs  in  a glass  dish  with  a coloured  cream 
around  them,  or  shred  a lemon  or  orange 
into  the  lightest  of  fine  strips,  and  lay  them 
amongst  it. 

Eggs,  Boiled. — The  lightest  preparation 
of  eggs  is  to  simply  boil  them  three  minutes, 
when  "the  white  will  be  slightly  coagulated,  and 
the  yolk  will  retain  its  fluid  state.  A new-laid 
egg  will  require  longer  boiling  than  a stale  one. 
Four  minutes  is  not  too  long  to  get  the  white 
well  set  of  a quite  fresh  egg,  while  three 
Tninntp.fi  will  be  generally  sufficient  for  one 
more  advanced.  Machines  may  be  bought  for 
this  purpose,  and  an  egg  boiled  at  the  breakfast- 
table  by  one  of  these  simple  tin  machines  will 
not  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

Eggs,  Boiled,  Hard.— An  egg  may  be 

boiled  hard  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  but  to 
boil  them  mealy  (which  is  the  lightest  prepara- 
tion next  to  only  boiling  them  long  enough  to 
set  the  white)  allow  one  whole  hour.  The 
experiment  should  be  tested  by  those  who  are 
not  aware  of  the  result.  It  transforms  the 
hard-boiled  egg  into  a digestible  article  of  food. 

Eggs,  Broiled. — Cut  a slice  the  whole 
round  of  a quartern  loaf,  toast  it  lightly,  trim 
the  edges,  and  lay  it  on  a dish  before  the  fire, 
with  some  bits  of  butter  placed  over  it.  When 
this  melts,  break  and  spread  carefully  six  or 
eight  eggs  on  the  toast.  Have  ready  a sala- 
mander, and  when  the  eggs  are  sufficiently 
done,  squeeze  a Seville  orange  and  grate  some 
nutmeg  over  them.  Time,  till  the  eggs  are  set. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  to  Is. 

Eggs,  Buttered. — Brown  some  butter  in 
a W’>ng-pan,  and  break  five  eggs  upon  a dish, 
as  if  for  poaching,  with  a seasoning  of  salt  and 
nutmeg ; pour  some  of  tho  butter,  in  its  boiling 
state,  over  them,  and  move  them  gently  to  get 
all  the  butter  about  them ; put  the  dish  by  the 
fire  to  keep  hot,  and  finish  browning  the  eg^s 
with  a red-hot  shovel  if  you  have  no  salamander 
Time  to  brown  butter,  &c.,  about  ton  minutes 
Probable  cost,  7d.  Sufficient  for  ono  dish. 


blended.  Keep  the  mixture  stirred  ono  way 
till  hot,  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  or  it  will  curdle. 
Cut  slices  of  bread,  toast,  and  butter  them  while 
hot.  Serve  with  tho  buttered  eggs  on  the  top. 
Time,  about  five  minutes  to  make  the  eggs 
hot.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d.  Sufficient  for  four 
persons. 

Eggs  Cooked  without  Boiling.— By 

this  very  simple  process  eggs  are  said  to  be 
lighter  and  better  adapted  to  delicate  stomachs 
than  by  the  old  and  general  plan  of  boiling. 
Proceed  as  follows  : — Heat  a basin  with  boiling 
water  till  it  is  thoroughly  hot ; then  throw  off 
the  water  and  put  the  eggs  to  be  cooked  into  it, 
moving  them  round  so  that  every  part  shall 
receive  the  heat.  Have  ready  a kettle  of  boiling 
water,  pour  this  over  the  eggs,  and  cover  the 
basin  to  prevent  any  steam  from  escaping.  In 
twelve  minutes  they  will  be  perfectly  cooked. 

Eggs,  Curried. — Fry  a couple  of  middlo- 
sized  onions  in  butter,  and  stir  into  the  pan,  as 
soon  as  the  onions  are  slightly  browned,  one. 
table-spoonful  of  curry-powder.  Mix  well,  and 
add  by  degrees  half  a pint  of  veal  stock ; keep 
stirring  the  sauce  until  it  is  smooth  and  thick. 
When  the  mixture  has  simmered  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  add,  carefully  stirring,  two 
table- spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  let  it  simmer  a few 
minutes  longer.  Have  ready  sliced  half  a dozen 
hard-boiled  eggs,  lay  them  in  the  curry  sauce 
long  enough  to  get  quite  hot,  then  serve  both 
together  on  a dish.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  pre- 
pare ; eight  or  ten  minutes  to  boil  eggs.  Suffi- 
cient, two  eggs  for  each  person. 

Eggs,  Devilled. — Cut  four  hard-boiled 
eggs  into  halves,  remove  the  yolks  without 
breaking  the  whites ; mix  the  yolks  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  a little  cayenne 
pepper  and  salt,  and  fill  the  white-cups  with  it  ;• 
set  them  to  stand,  by  cutting  off  the  pointed 
tip,  on  a dish,  surround  them  with  small  cress  ■ 
and  finely-cut  lettuce.  Time,  fifteen  minutes 
to  boil  eggs. 

Eggs,  Dished. — Take  a strong  earthem 
or  a metal  dish.  Butter  the  inside  well.  Break 
into  it,  without  damaging  the  yolks,  as  many 
eggs  as  it  will  hold  without  their  lying  one 
upon  the  other.  On  the  top  of  each  drop 
pepper,  salt,  and  a little  bit  of  butter.  Set 
them  into  the  oven  upon  the  stove,  or  in  an 
American  oven  before  the  fire;  watch  their 
progress,  and  as  soon  as  the  butter  is  all  melted, 
and  the  whites  well  set,  serve.  The  heat  of  the 
dish  will  cook  them  a little  more  after  they  arc 
taken  from  the  oven.  Eggs  so  done  are  often 
preferable  to  filed  eggs.  They  arc  free  from 
the  tough  brown  under-surface  to  which  the 
latter  are  liable,  which  also  is  indigestible,  even 
when  it  is  rather  crisp  than  homy. 

Eggs  (en  Marinade). — Mix  equal  quan- 
tities of  water  and  good  veal  gravy,  two  tablo- 
spoonfuls  of  each,  with  a tea-spoonful  of 
vinegar  and  a seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt : 
put  it  into  a stowpan,  and  stir  in  gradually  two 
well-beaten  yolks  of  eggs.  When  it  thickens, 
and  boforo  it  boils,  have  ready  half  a dozen 
nicely-poached  eggs,  and  pour  tho  sauce  ovor 
them.  Garnish  with  parsloy.  Time,  ten  minutes 
to  prep  fire.  Sufficient  for  three  persons. 


Eggs,  Buttered  (another  way).— But 
throe  ounces  of  butter  into  a basin,  place  it  in 
boiling  water,  and  stir  till  molted ; add  eight 
eggs,  well  beaten,  and  pour  both  together  into 
a well-lined  saucepan.  When  the  eggs  and 
butter  have  been  held  long  enough^  over  a 
gentle  fire  to  warm,  throw  them  back  into  tho 
basin  and  again  into  the  saucepan  ; do  this  two 
or  three  times,  that  they  may  get  thoroughly 
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Eggs  (for  Salad). — Remove  the  shells  care- 
fully ftom  six  hard-boiled  eggs,  cut  them  in 
halves  lengthwise,  and  carefully  take  out  the 
yolks.  Round  these  with  two  ounces  of  ham, 
one  ounce  of  anchovies,  the  same  of  veal  and 
fat  bacon,  salt,  cayenne,  and  mace  to  taste,  add 
also  a spoonful  of  minced  sweet  herbs,  and  one 
of  parsley.  Fill  the  eggs  neatly  with  this 
forcemeat,  smooth  them  to  a round  shape  with 
the  blade  of  a large  knife,  and  place  a star  of 
beetroot  upon  each  one.  When  thus  prepared 
use  them  to  garnish  salad.  If  preferred,  the 
eo-gs  can  be  put  on  a dish,  and  served  with 
well-flavoured  brown  sauce  poured  round  them. 
In  this  case  they  may  be  garnished  with  fried 
sippets. 

Eggs  for  Supper.  —Beat  up  six  eggs,  yolks 
and  whites,  add  to  them  two  or  three  young 
onions  and  some  parsley  shred  very  fine;  season 
with,  salt  and  pepper.  Mix  the  above  with  equal 
quantities  of  melted  butter  and  grated  cheese, 
about  two  ounces  of  each,  and.  fry  lightly, 
stirring  the  mixture  briskly  while  in  the  pan 
(see  Omelet).  Time,  six  to  eight  minutes  to 
fry.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  two  or 
three  persons. 

Eggs  for  Supper  (another  way).— Take 
a little  nicely-flavoured  brown  gravy,  and  put 
it  into  a shallow  pie-dish  which  has  been  well 
buttered.  Place  it  in  the  oven,  and  let  it 
remain  until  it  boils,  then  take  it  out  and  break 
into  it  as  many  eggs  as  will  lie  side  by  side 
together.  Sprinkle  seasoned  bread-crumbs 
over  all,  and  place  the  dish  again  in  the  oven 
until  the  eggs  are  set.  Have  ready  one  or  two 
rounds  of  toast.  Take  the  eggs  up  carefully 
with  a slice,  lay  them  on  the  toast,  pour  the 
gravy  over  all,  and  serve  hot. 

Eggs  Fricasseed.— Boil  three  eggs  hard, 
and  lay  them  in  cold  water.  Melt  a slice . of 
butter  in  a stewpan,  and  throw  in  a small  onion 
finely  chopped ; fry  till  soft.  Mix  a dessert- 
spoonful of  flour  with  the  butter  to  a smooth 
paste,  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  gravy,  and 
stir  till  thick.  Cut  the  eggs  into  quarters,  and 
lay  them  gently  in  the  gravy.  Shake  the  pan 
round,  then  throw  in  a small  cupful  of  cream, 
shake  the  pan  again,  but  do  not  break  the  eggs. 
When  tho  sauce  is  thick  and  fine,  put  the  eggs 
on  a dish,  and  serve  with  the-sauce  thrown  over, 
and  a garnish  of  lemon  round  the  dish.  Time : 
ten  minutes  to  boil  eggs,  ten  minutes  to 
prepare  the  fricassee.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d. 

Eggs,  Fricasseed  (another  way). — Boil 
eight  eggs  fifteen  minutes,  take  off  the  shells 
arid  cut  the  white  parts  of  them  in  two  length- 
wise Preserve  the  yolks  whole,  and  put  them 
in  the  middle  of  a dish,  cut  the  whites  into  fine 
strips,  or  any  other  shape  liked,  and  lay  them 
round  ; pour  white  sauce  over,  or  a mixture  of 
mustard  and  molted  butter,  and  serve  hot. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Eggs,  Fricasseed,  White.— Boil  six 
eggs  hard,  and  slice  them,  each  egg  into  halt  a 
dozen  slices.  Make  a sauce  as  follows  :— Chop 
some  parsley,  a pieco  of  shallot,  and  a tew 
mushrooms,  all  very  finely ; put  these  mto  a 


stewpan  with  two  ounces  of  butter;  add  salt  and 
pepper,  and  stew,  but  do  not  brown  till  quite 
done.  Thicken  with  flour  mixed  with  a small 
cupful  of  cream.  Lay  the  slices  of  egg  in; 
give  the  whole  a boil,  and  serve.  This  fricassee 
may  bo  varied  by  substituting  a good,  rich 
brown  gravy  for  the  cream.  Time,  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  to  boil  the  eggs.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  8d.  for  this  quantity.  Sufficient  for  three 
or  four  persons. 

Eggs,  Fried. — The  frying-pan  should  be 
scrupulously  clean,  or  the  white  part  of  the  egg 
will  be  spoiled.  Dripping,  butter,  or  oil  may 
be  used.  Break  the  eggs  first  into  a cup,  and 
slip  each  one  into  the  pan  as  soon  as  it  is  hot. 
As  the  eggs  fry  raise  their  edges  with  a slice, 
give  them  a slight  shake,  and  ladle  a little  of 
the  butter  over  the  yolk.  In  two  or  three 
minutes  they  will  be  done ; take  them  out  with 
the  slice,  pare  off  the  rough  edges,  and.  drain 
from  the  greasy  moisture.  Serve  on  slices  of 
bacon,  or  lay  them  in  the  middle  of  a dish 
with  bacon  or  ham  as  a garnish.  Probable 
cost,  Id.  to  2d.  each.  Allow  two  eggs  for  one 
person. 

Eggs,  Fried  (another  way). — Break  the 
eggs  into  a pan  of  boiling  fat,  one  by  one,  and  fry 
them,  taking  care  that  the  yolks  do  not  harden. 
Serve  them  with  white  sauce  or  gravy,  or  with 
a forcemeat  of  sorrel. 

Eggs,  Frothed.— Mix  the  juice  of  a lemon 
with  a table-spoonful  of  water,  and  beat  up 
with  it  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  and  the  whites 
of  four.  Sweeten  to  taste,  and  add  a pinch  of 
salt.  Put  the  mixture  into  an  omelet-pan  and 
fry  carefully.  Have  ready  four  whites  of  eggs 
whipped  with  a pound  of  fine  sugar  to  a high 
froth,  and  flavoured  with  vanilla  or  lemon. 
Place  the  omelet  on  a dish,  and  heap  the 
frothed  egg  over  it.  Brown  it  lightly  in  an 
oven  or  before  the  fire.  Time  to  fry,  about  five 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
four  persons. 

Eggs  in  Paper  Cases.— Make  a season- 
ing with  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  one 
of  green  onions,  a clove  of  garlic,  some  pepper, 
salt,  and  a.  cupful  of  fine  bread-crumbs.  Have 
ready  some  small  paper  cases ; dissolve  some 
butter  and  paint  them  with  a small  brush  till 
they  are  lined  thickly  with  it,  then  sprinkle  a 
little  seasoning  into  each.  Break  six  eggs  singly 
into  a cup,  and  put  one  on  the  top  of  the  crumb 
in  each  case,  and  cover  with  more.  Bake  in  a 
gentle  oven  until  the  eggs  are  set.  Serve  in 
the  cases.  If  preferred,  the  eggs  can  be  baked 
in  small  moulds,  and  can  bo  turned  on  a dish  for 
serving. 

Eggs,  Jumbled.— Break  four  eggs  into  a 
stewpan  with  two  ounces  of  butter  and  a season- 
ing of  salt  and  pepper ; let  them  set  over  a clear 
fire,  and  stir  till  the  mixture  becomes  rather 
solid  ; then  remove,  and  servo  with  or  without  a 
ragout  of  vegetables,  celery,  lettuce,  spinach, 
sorrel,  or  asparagus  tops.  If  neither  be  1 » 

send  to  table  upon  slices  of  hot  buttered  teas  • 
Time,  fivo  minutes.  Probable  cost,  w%thout 
vegetables,  Gd.  Sufficient  for  three  or  tour 
persons. 
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Eggs,  Jumbled  (another  way).— Break 
six  or  more  eggs  into  a basin,  and  beat  them 
with  a table-spoonful  of  gravy  and  a flavouring 
of  pepper  and  salt.  If  wanted,  very  good 
minced  truffles,  mushrooms,  ham,  or  tongue 
may  be  added.  Put  a piece  of  butter  into  a 
stewpan,  pour  in  the  eggs,  and  stir  till  they  are 
sufficiently  done.  This  is  an  exceedingly  con- 
venient and  agreeable  breakfast  dish.  It  re- 
quires very  little  time  to  cook,  and  may  be 
varied  according  to  taste.  It  is  usually  served 
on  toast  hot  and  buttered.  Time,  about  five 
minutes.  Allow  two  eggs  for  each  person. 

Eggs,  Liaison  of,  for  Thickening 
Sauces. — When  eggs  are  used  for  thickening 

I great  care  is  required  to  keep  the  sauce  from 
boiling,  and  the  least  cessation  from  stirring 
during  the  heating  process  will  spoil  the  whole 
contents  of  the  saucepan.  Make  a liaison  as 
follows: — Beat  well  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
and  add  to  them  three  small  wine-glassfuls  of 
cream  or  two  and  a half  glassfuls  of  milk. 
When  well  mixed,  strain  through  a sieve. 

Eggs,  Pickled. — Remove  the  shells  from 
three  or  four  dozen  hard-boiled  eggs ; do  not 
break  them,  but  arrange  carefully  in  large- 
mouthed jars.  Boil  one  pint  of  vinegar,  with 
allspice,  ginger,  and  a couple  of  cloves  of  garlic. 
When  the  flavour  of  the  spice  is  extracted,  add 
another  pint  of  vinegar,  bring  it  to  a boil,  and 
pour  scalding  hot  over  the  eggs.  When  cold, 
seal  up  the  jars  for  a month.  This  will  be 
found  a aheap  pickle  when  eggs  are  plentiful, 
and  for  its  piquancy  is  much  liked. 

Eggs,  Plover’s. — These  eggs  are  much 
esteemed  for  their  rich  flavour,  and  the  beau- 
tiful colour  of  the  white  part,  which  is  much 
used  for  decorating  salads.  When  boiled  hard 
they  are  eaten  hot  or  cold;  but  with  a good 
brown  gravy  or  some  bechamel  sauce  they 
make  a dainty  breakfast  dish. 

Eggs,  Poached. — Put  a pint  of  water  into 
a stewpan,  with  four  tea-spoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt ; place  it  over 
the  fire,  and  while  boiling  break  the  eggs  into 
it  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  let  it  boil 
gently  about  three  minutes.  Lay  upon  a dish 
a thin  piece  of  toasted  bread ; take  the  eggs  out 
carefully  with  a small  slice,  and  lay  the  slice 
with  the  eggs  upon  a cloth  for  a second,  to 
drain  the  water  from  them ; then  set  them 
carefully  upon  the  toast,  and  serve  very  hot. 
Much  depends  upon  the  careful  breaking  and 
boiling  of  the  eggs.  If  the  yolk  separates  from 
the  white,  it-  may  be  presumed  that  the  egg  is 
not  fresh,  but  it  may  be  eatable,  for  the  same 
thing  may  happen  through  awkwardness  in 
poaching.  Again,  the  toast  upon  which  the 
eggs  are  served  may  be  buttered  either  with 
plain  butter,  or  two  small  pats  of  butter  may 
he  melted,  without  boiling,  and  poured  over. 
To  prevent  the  unsightly  admixture  of  the 
yolk  with  the  white,  the  following  simple 
method  is  recommonded : — Use  a largo  stewpan, 
nearly  filled  with  boiling  water;  pour  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  hot  water  into  a saucer,  and 
break  the  egg  carefully  in  the  centre  of  the 
. saucer,  then  gently  lift  it,  and  place  it  on  the 
surface  of  the  wafer  in  the  stewpan ; the  instant 


the  yolk  sots,  take  out  the  saucor,  and  remove 
the  egg  with  a slice  to  the  dish  required. 

Eggs,  Poached  (another  way). — Remove 
the  skin  from  a boiled  or  roast  chicken,  and 
pound  the  meat  in  a mortar  with  two  ounces  of 
good  fresh  butter.  Bind  it  with  the  beaten 
yolk  of  an  egg,  put  it  in  a mould,  and  surround  it 
with  boiling  water  till  hot  through.  Have 
ready  a slice  of  bread  nicely  fried  in  butter, 
and  four  or  five  eggs  poached.  When  the 
chicken  mixture  is  hot,  place  it  on  a dish  with 
the  eggs  over  it,  and  the  sippets  of  fried  bread 
with  slices  of  fried  mushroom  arranged  alter- 
nately as  a garnish.  Time,  ten  to  twelve 
minutes  ; to  poach  eggs,  about  three  minutes 
and  a half.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Eggs,  Poached  in  Gravy.— Take  quite 
fresh  eggs,  break  half  a dozen  into  separate 
tea-cups,  and  slip  each  very  gently  into  a stew- 
pan of  boiling  water,  one  pint  in  quantity,  to 
which  has  been  added  a wine-glassful  of  vinegar 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  previously  boiled, 
but  set  to  cool.  Put  the  stewpan  over  the  fire, 
and  as  the  eggs  set,  remove  them  with  a slice 
into  a large  flat  dish,  and  be  very  careful  not 
to  break  them.  Trim,  drain, 'and  serve  them 
in  a rich  brown  gravy.  Probable  cost,  7d.  or 
8d.  Sufficient  for  three  persons. 

Eggs,  Poached  with  Cream.— Put  half 
a gill  of  cream  into  a small  saucepan,  and 
season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  pounded  sugar 
to  taste.  Let  it  warm  gradually,  and  when 
ready  to  boil,  remove  it  from  the  fire  and  stir  in 
an  ounce  of  butter ; keep  moving  the  saucepan 
round  until  the  butter  is  dissolved.  Have 
ready  four  or  five  fresh  eggs  poached ; lay  them 
on  a dish,  pour  the  sauce  quickly  over,  and 
serve.  Time,  three  to  four  minutes  to  poach 
the  eggs.  Probable  cost,  9d.  Allow  two  eggs 
for  each  person. 

Eggs,  Potted.  — Pound  the  hard-boiled 
yolks  of  twelve  eggs  with  anchovy  sauce. 
Mix  them  to  a paste  with  two  ounces  of  good 
fresh  butter,  and  season  with  two  tea-spoonfuls 
of  salt  and  one  of  white  pepper.  Have  ready 
some  small  pots,  and  chop  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  very  small.  As  the  pots  are  being  filled 
with  the  paste,  strew  in  the  chopped  whites, 
and  cover  over  the  tops  with  clarified  butter. 
These  eggs  will  not  keep  long.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  6d.  for  this  quantity. 

Eggs,  Preserved. — Whatever  process 
be  adopted,  the  eggs  should  always  be  newly 
laid.  A solution  of  gum  arabic,  if  not  too 
expensive,  will  be  found  to  answer  well. 
Smear  the  eggs  thoroughly,  and,  when  dry, 
cover  with  powdered  charcoal,  bran,  or  saw- 
dust. They  may  also  be  preserved  by  plung- 
ing  them  in  a net  in  boiling  water  for  about 
twenty  seconds,  and  then  packing  in  bran,  &c. 
To  keep  a longer  time,  make  a solution  of 
quick-lime,  salt,  and  cream  of  tartar,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  pounds  of  lime,  one  ounce 
of  cream  of  tartar,  and  half  a pound  of  salt,  to 
about  five  or  six  quarts  of  boiling  water. 
When  quite  cold,  covor  the  eggs  with  the 
solution,  and  throw  a thick  covering  over  the 
vessel.  Silt,  as  in  all  cases  of  food  preservation, 
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is  good  here.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a box  or 
barrol  with  salt,  and  lay  in  as  many  eggs  as 
it  will  take  without  touching  each  other. 
Throw  in  salt,  finely  powdered,  enough  to  fill 
up  tho  spaces  between  the  eggs,  and  to  make 
another  layer  or  cover.  Continue  to  place  eggs 
and  salt  alternately,  and  let  the  top  be  at  least 
an  inch  dcop  of  salt ; press  the  salt  down  firmly, 
that  no  air  shall  enter  to  the  eggs,  and  cover 
with  a cloth  and  a tight-fitting  lid.  Store  in  a 
dry,  cool  place.  /. 

Eggs,  Puree  of.— Boil  seven  eggs  hard ; 
take  off  the  whites,  chop  them  very  small  and 
put  them  aside.  Pound  the  yolks  in  a mortar ; 
add  to  them  rather  less  than  two  ounces  of  good 
fresh  butter,  a little  chopped  parsley,  and  a 
seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper.  Bind  with  the 
beaten  yolks  of  three  uncooked  eggs,  and  pass 
the  mixture  through  a colander  into  the  middle 
of  a dish.  Put  the  minced  whites  into  a stew- 
pan  with  half  a pint  of  gravy,  and  stir  till 
thickish,  then  pour  it  round  the  yolks,  and 
garnish  with  sippots  of  bread,  which  should  be 
brushed  over  with  egg.  Brown  slightly,  either 
in  a Dutch  oven  or  before  the  fire,  and  serve 
hot.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  boil  the  eggs.  Suffi- 
cient for  three  persons. 

Eggs,  Ragout  of.— Boil  twelve  eggs  hard, 
and  with  a small  knife  carefully  divide  the 
whites  lengthways  into  halves,  taking  care  to 
keep  the  yolks  whole  and  the  whites  unbroken. 
Place  the  yolks  and  whites  in  nice  order  in  a 
dish,  the  hollow  parts  of  the  whites  uppermost, 
and  fill  them  as  high  as  possible  with  fried 
bread-crumbs.  Now  make  a sauce  as  follows  : 
Boil  half  an  ounce  of  truffles  and  morels  in 
three  or  four  table-spoonfuls  of  water,  and 
chop  them  very  fine  with  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  pickled  mushrooms.  Mince  some  parsley, 
boil  it  in  the  water  saved  from  the  truffles,  add 
three  more  table-spoonfuls  of  water,  a gill  of 
red  wine,  a spoonful  of  ketchup,  a little  grated 
nutmeg  and  mace,  with  a bit  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour;  boil  all  together,  and  throw  the 
mixture  over  the  eggs. 

Eggs,  Savoury. — Put  two  ounces  of  butter 
into  a stewpan,  first  rubbing  the  bottom  of  it 
with  a clove  of  garlic.  When  the  butter  has 
become  very  hot,  stir  in  five  eggs  previously 
well  beaten,  and  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
a grain  of  cayenne ; continue  to  stir  quickly 
till  done,  and  send  to  table  on  a hot  dish. 
Time,  about  four  minutes.  Probable  cost,  8d. 
Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Eggs,  Scrambled  (American).— This 
dish  differs  very  little  in  its  mode  of  preparation 
from  our  “mumbled”  or  “jumbled”  eggs. 
When  the  pan  has  been  well  oiled  with  good 
butter,  put  into  it  as  many  eggs  as  it  will  hold 
separately,  that  each  yolk  may  be  entire. 
When  the  whites  have  become  slightly  hard, 
stir  from  the  bottom  of  the  pan  till  done, 
adding  a piece  of  butter,  pepper,  and  salt. 
When  done,  the  yolks  should  be  sopnrato  from 
tho  whites  although  stirred  together.  Servo 
on  hot  buttered  toast  with  anchovy  sauce,  potted 
meat,  cheeso,  or  fish  spread  over  it  first.  The 
eggs  should  be  of  the  consistency  of  butter. 
Time,  five  minutes. 


Eggs,  Scotch. — Prepare  a forcemeat  of 
bread-crumbs,  grated  ham,  an  anchovy  pounded, 
and  mixed  spices.  Poll  five  hard-boiled  eggs, 
freed  from  their  shells,  first  into  beaten  egg, 
and  then  into  the  fox-cemeat.  Put  some  good 
dripping  or  lard  into  a frying-pan,  and  brown 
tho  eggs  slightly  in  it,  turning  them  round  that 
all  sides  may  bo  done  alike.  Serve  with  good 
rich  gravy  in  a tureen.  Time,  ten  minutes  to 
boil  the  eggs.  Probable  cost,  8d.  or  lOd. 

Eggs,  Spun  (CEufs  cn  Filagramme). — 
This  preparation  is  used  principally  as  a gar- 
nish for  other  sweet  dishes.  Prepare  a syrup 
of  sugar,  white  wine,  and  water,  and  beat  up 
eight  eggs  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  arrowroot. 
Boil  the  syrup  in  a large  stewpan,  and  when  it  iB 
quite  hot,  force  the  mixture  of  egg  and  arrow- 
root  through  a colander  into  the  boiling  syrup. 
It  will  harden  immediately,  and  must  be 
taken  up,  drained  for  a little  time,  and  then 
piled  on  a dish.  If  eaten  hot,  serve  at  once. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  3d. 

Eggs,  Steamed.— Break  half  a dozen  eggs 
into  separate  cups,  and  have  ready  a well-but- 
tered dish,  into  which  each  egg  should  be  placed 
carefully.  Cover  the  dish  to  prevent  the  heat 
from  escaping,  and  set  it  over  a pan  of  boil- 
ing water,  first  putting  small  bits  of  butter 
lightly  over  the  top  of  the  eggs.  When  they 
are  set  sufficiently,  sprinkle  them  with  a little 
salt,  and  serve  with  fried  ham  or  sausages. 
Time,  about  four  minutes  to  set. 

Eggs,  Swan’s  (en  Salade). — Cut  the  eggs, 
when  boiled  hard  (see  Eggs,  Swan’s,  to  Boil),  in 
halves,  pound  the  yolks  with  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  good  fresh  butter1,  and  season  with 
minced  herbs  or  shallot,  cayenne,  and  salt ; add 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  essence  of  anchovies,  and 
the  same  of  chili  vinegar.  Fill  the  white  halves 
with  this  mixture,  and  set  them  in  a bowl  of 
prepared  salad,  or  ornament  a lobster  or  German 
salad  with  them. 

Eggs,  Swan’s,  To  Boil —Put  the  eggs 
into  quite  boiling  water  and  let  them  stay  with- 
out boiling  for  twenty  minutes.  Sec  that  the 
water  quite  covors  them,  then  boil  slowly  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Let  them  rest  in  the 
water  five  minutes  before  removing  them,  and 
cover  them  up  while  cooling.  Swan  s eggs 
retain  their  heat  a long  time.  They  should  not 
bo  cut  until  quite  cold,  and  should  then  be 
divided  into  halves  lengthwise. 

Eggs,  Turkey’s,  To  Dress.— Choose 
those  of  the  young  bird  for.  cooking  in  the  shcff. 
They  may  be  known  by  their  pale,  almost 
white  colour.  The  larger  ones  are  excellent  for 
poaching,  and  to  serve  in  tho.  composition  of 
any  dishes  where  eggs  are  required.  Time,  six 
minutes  to  boil,  four  to  poach. 

Eggs,  Whisked. — A common  wire  whisk, 
as  represented  in  tho  engraving,  is  the  best  for 
this  purposo.  Break  the  eggs  to  be  whiskea 
separately  (the  yolks  from  the  whites),  and 
romovo  tho  speck  from  each  one  with  a threo- 
pronged  fork  before  commencing  to  whisk. 
Beat  the  yolks  till  they  are  light,  and  the  whites 
till  no  liquid  remains  in  tho  bowl : thev  shon 
be  a strong  solid  froth.  Experience,  however, 
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is  the  best  guide  for  this  culinary  process.  No 
time  can  be  specified,  as  much  depends  on  the 
steadiness  of  the  person  manipulating. 


ft 


EGG  WHISKS. 


Elder. — The  common  elder-tree  is  found  in 
all  parts  of  Britain.  Its  berries  and  flowers  are 
much  used,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
recipes.  We  may  mention,  in  addition,  that  an 
odorous  water,  used  as  a perfume,  is  prepared 
by  distilling  the  flowers.  Elder- wine  is  specially 
in  demand  about  Christmas-time.  It  is  gene- 
rally drunk  hot  or  mulled.  In  some  parts  of 
Germany,  the  poorer  classes  use  the  berries  as 
an  ingredient  in  soup. 

Elderberry  Ketchup,  for  Fish 
Sauce. — Pick  a pint  of  ripe  elderberries  from 
the  stalks,  and  put  them  into  an  earthen  jar. 
Pour  over  them  a pint  of  boiling  vinegar,  and 
let  them  remain  in  a cool  oven  all  night.  Strain 
the  liquor  from  the  berries  without  squeezing 
them,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  an  ounce 
of  shallots,  a blade  of  mace,  an  inch  of  whole 
ginger,  a tea-spoonful  of  cloves,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  peppercorns.  Boil  for  six  or  eight 
minutes,  and  bottle  the  ketchup,  when  cold,  with 
the  spices.  Sufficient  for  one  pint  and  a half  of 
ketchup.  Probable  cost,  Is. 


ELDERBERRY. 


, Elder  Brandy. — Pick  the  berries  when 
liflly  ripe.  Have  ready  a press  for  drawing  off 
the  juice,  and  four  hair-cloths  somewhat  broader 
than  the  press ; lay  one  ahovo  another,  having 
a hair-cloth  between  each  layer,  which  must  be 
laid  very  thin  and  pressed  a little  at  first,  and  then 
more,  till  the  press  bo  drawn  as  close  as  possible 
Now  take  out  the  berries,  and  press  all  the  rest  in 
like  manner.  Next  take  the  pressed  berries 
breakout  all  the  lumps,  put  them  into  an  open- 
neadod  vessel,  and  add  as  much  liquor  as  will  mst 
cover  thorn.  Let  them  infuse  for  seven  or  eight 


days,  then  put  the  juice  first  drawn  into  a cask 
proper  for  it  to  bo  kept  in,  and  add  two  gallons 
of  malt  spirits  to  eveiy  twenty  gallons  of 
elder- juice,  which  will  effectually  preserve  it 
from  becoming  sour  for  two  years  at  least.  A 
little  sugar  and  a few  cloves  make  a great  im- 
provement in  the  brandy. 

Elder-flower  and  Tarragon  Vinegar. 

— Fill  a bottle  with  the  elder-flowers,  and  pour 
upon  them  as  much  vinegar  as  they  will  take ; 
let  them  rest  for  a fortnight,  when  the  vinegar 
may  be  strained  and  put  into  bottles  of  smaller 
size.  The  fresh-gathered  leaves  of  any  sweet 
herb  may  be  infused,  and  their  flavour  extracted 
in  the  same  manner. 

Elder  Rob. — Extract  the  juice  from  some 
elderberries  by  putting  the  fruit  into  a jar  and 
setting  it  in  water  to  boil  until  the  berries  are 
soft.  Put  half  a pound  of  good  brown  sugar 
with  eveiy  pint  of  juice  thus  extracted,  and  boil 
the  sugar  and  juice  for  a whole  hour,  skimming 
the  liquid  as  it  rises. 

Elder  Tops,  To  Pickle. — About  six 
inches  of  the  tops  of  young  elder  sprouts,  if  cut 
at  the  right  time — in  the  middle  of  April — will 
make  a good  pickle.  The  sprouts  should  be  first 
blanched  in  boiling  water,  then  pickled  in 
vinegar,  adding  salt  and  white  pepper. 

Elder  Wine. — Take  quite  ripe  berries,  and 
after  stripping  them  from  the  stalks,  steep  them 
for  five  or  six  days  in  a tub  of  water,  pressing 
them  frequently  during  the  time.  Squeeze  out 
the  juice,  and  pass  it  through  a fine  sieve  into 
the  vessel  in  which  it  is  to  be  boiled ; add  to 
each  gallon  three  pounds  of  good  brown  sugar, 
and  to  every  four  gallons  half  a pound  of  ginger, 
two  ounces  of  cloves,  and  an  ounce  or  more  of 
allspice.  Boil  for  rather  more  than  half  an 
hour,  then  pour  the  wine  into  a tub  or  open 
cask,  put  with  it  some  yeast  on  a piece  of  toast, 
and  cover  it  over  to  work  for  four  or  five  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  skim  and  remove  it  to 
the  cask  to  ferment.  The  vent-peg  'must  be 
loose  until  the  fermentation  has  ceased,  when 
the  cask  may  be  tightly  closed,  and  the  wine, 
after  two  months’  rest,  will  be  good,  but  better 
a month  or  two  later.  A quart  of  brandy  thrown 
into  the  cask  when  it  is  about  to  be  sealed  up 
will  greatly  improve  the  wine. 

Elder  Wine  (another  way). — Boil  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  elderberries  in  eleven  gallons  of 
water  for  one  hour,  and  add  to  them  an  ounce 
of  allspice  and  two  ounces  of  ginger.  When 
boiled  the  full  time,  allow  four  pounds  of  sugar 
to  a gallon : put  the  sugar  into  a tub,  and  throw 
the  boiling  liquid  over  it,  straining  and  pressing 
all  the  juice  from  the  fruit.  Add  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  let  the  liquid  stand 
m the  samo  tub  for  two  days ; then  remove  it 
to  a cask,  and  cover  the  bungholo  with  a tile. 
Stir  the  liquid  every  alternate  day,  and  fill 
up  as  it  wastes.  When  tlio  fermentation  has 
ceased,  close  up  the  barrel,  and  when  it  has 
rested  four  months,  bottle  for  use.  Brandy  may 
be  added  when  the  cask  is  closed.  Probable 
cost,  3s.  per  gallon. 

Elecampane,  or  Candy  Cake. — Boil 
any  quantity  of  loaf  sugar  to  candy  height* 
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and  colour  it  with  cochineal  until  it  is  of 
tho  proper  tint.  When  it  has  sufficiently 
hoiled  it  will  assume  a whitish  appearance,  and 
may  then  he  pourod  out  on  a slab,  and  divided 
into  squares. 

Empress  Pudding —Take  equal  quan- 
tities of  powdered  sugar  and  butter,  about  six 
ounces  of  eacb.  Turn  the  butter  back  to  cream, 
mix-  four  well-beaten  yolks  of  eggs  with  it;  add 
the  sugar,  and  when  the  whole  is  well  mixed, 
throw  in  by  degrees  six  ounces  of  flour,  and 
beat  all  thoroughly  together.  Bake  in  a brisk 
oven  in  small  cups ; only  half  fill  them,  as  the 
batter  will  rise  to  the  top  in  baking.  Serve 
with  cinnamon  sauce.  Time,  twenty  minutes 
to  bake.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  seven 
or  eight  persons. 

Empress  Pudding  (another  way). — Put 
enough  fresh  milk  in  a well-lined  saucepan  to 
pulp  half  a pound  of  rice.  Let  the  rice  soften  over 
a very  slow  fire,  and,  when  quite  done,  add  two 
ounces  of  butter  and  stir  till  it  is  dissolved. 
Set  the  rice  by  to  cool : when  it  has  cooled,  stir 
in  three  well-beaten  eggs.  Put  a layer  of  rice 
into  a dish  lined  with  pufl  paste,  place  a layer 
of  any  kind  of  jam  over  it,  and  fill  up  the  dish 
alternately  with  rice  and  jam.  This  pudding 
may  be  eaten  cold,  in  which  case  it  should  be 
served  with  a boiled  custard  poured  over  it. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  six  or  | 
more  persons. 

Endcliffe  Buns.— Take  eighteen  ounces 
of  flour,  six  ounces  of  sugar,  four  ounces  of 
butter,  half  an  ounce  of  baking-powder,  one 
egg,  six  ounces  of  currants  or  sultana  raisins, 
and  half  a pint  of  new  milk.  Bub  the  powder 
into  the  flour,  then  rub  in  the  butter,  adding 
the  sugar,  currants, , or  raisins,  the  egg — well 
beaten — and  the  milk.  Mix  all  together,  and 
bake  in  tins  in  a rather  hot  oven,  first  sifting 
over  the  buns  a little  powdered  sugar. 

Endive.— This  plant  has  long  been  cul- 
tivated as  a garden  vegetable.  The  cut-leaved 
or  “ curled”  endive  is  preferred  for  the  table 
in  this  country,  but  the  dwarf  white  Batavian 
endive  is  much  more  delicate  and  agreeable  to 
tho  palate.  The  seed  is  usually  sown  in  Britain 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  June,  and 
by  a little  care  plants  may  be  kept  fit  for  Use 
almost  all  the  winter. 


FRENCH  ENDIVE.  ENGLISH  ENDIVE. 


EndiV0  (French  method). — Talco  half  a 
dozen  heads  of  endive  for  a dish,  and  ehooso 
those  which  are  fresh  and  yellow.  Strip  away 
the  outer  leaves,  and  cut  off  tho  stalks  to 
separate  tho  other  leaves,  and  wash  the  endivo 
in  several  waters.  This  vegetable  noods  to  bo 
washed  with  scrupulous  care,  becauso  it  usually 
contains  a good  deal  of  gift.  Thro w the  endive 
into  a stowpan  half  filled  with  boiling  water 


slightly  salted,  leave  the  pan  uncovered,  and 
boil  quickly  till  the  endive  is  tender.  It  will 
take  about  twenty-five  minutes.  Drain  it  in  a 
colandor,  press  all  the  moisture  from  it,  and 
either  chop  it  very  finely  or  rub  it  through  a 
wire  sieve.  The  latter  method  is  to  be  preferred. 
Melt  half  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a clean  ste  wpan, 
mix  half  an  ounce  of  flour  with  it,  beat  it  to  a 
paste,  add  salt  and  pepper,  a tea-spoonful  of 
white  sugar,  and  a gill  of  cream.  Stir  the 
sauce  till  smooth  and  thick,  put  in  the  endive, 
and  keep  stirring  till  the  pulp  is  firm  enough 
to  be  piled  upon  a dish,  then  serve  with  fried 
sippets  round  the  endive.  If  liked,  broth  can 
be  used  instead  of  cream  in  making  the  sauce 
for  the  endive.  Time  to  boil  the  endive,  twenty- 
five  minutes ; to  stew  it  with  the  sauce,  about 
ten  minutes.  Probable  cost  of  endive,  2d.  per 
head.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 


Endive,  Dressed.  — There  are  many 
varieties  of  endive  *.  the  green  curbed  sort  is 
principally  used  for  salads.  Those  who  like  the 
bitterness'  of  this  vegetable  will  find  it,  when 
cooked  according  to  the  recipes  here  given,  a 
wholesome  and  agreeable  change  during  the 
summer.  The  green  leaves  may  be  boiled  like 
those  of  any  other  vegetable,  only  changing 
the  water  twice  to  take  off  the  bitterness.  After 
boiling  till  tender,  throw  the  endive  into  cold 
water  for  ten  minutes;  then  squeeze  out  the 
water,  and  when  dry  chop  and  stew  with  butter, 
gravy,  or,  like  spinach,  beat  it  smooth,  and  serve 
round  cutlets,  or  alone,  with  bread  sippets  as  a 
garnish.  Time  to  boil,  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  Id.  to  2d.  per  head. 

Endive,  Dressed, for  Second  Course. 

—Use  salted  water  plentifully  for  this  vege- 
table. Plunge  the  heads,  after  removing  the 
green  leaves,  into  it.  When  thoroughly  free 
from  grit  and  insects,  boil  quickly,  dram,  and 
finely  chop  them.  Put  a pint  of  good  stock  or  veal 
gravy  into  a stewpan,  with  half  a dozen  heads 
so  prepared;  add  a tea-spoonful  of  pounded 
sugar  and  a little  salt,  and  stew  till  tender 
When  ready  to  serve,  thicken  with  butter  and 
flour,  and  stir  in  a table-spoonful  of  lemon- 
juice,  or  add  a little  Espagnole  sauce,  and  serve 
with  a fricandeau  of  veal;  or  with  poached  eggs 
on  the  top.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  boil ; about 
five  minutes  to  simmer  in  gravy'.  Probable  cost. 
Id.  to  2d.  per  head.  Sufficient  for  tlireo  or 
four  persons. 

Endive,  Stewed.— Strip  off  the  outer 
green  leaves  from  half  a dozen  heads  ofendne 
Use  salted  water  plentifully,  to  dislodge  th 
insects ; soak  the  heads  in  it,  then  dram, an 
boil  them  twenty-five  minutes  in  water  sa  ted 
slightly.  Have  roady  a stewpan  with  an  ounce 
of  butter,  and  when  the  endivo  has  been  squeeze 
dry  and  the  butter  melted,  put  it  into  the  pan, 
and  add  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  pepper,  and  a g U 
of  cream.  Let  all  get  thoroughly  hot,  and  xnovfl 
the  contents  of  tho  pan  while  heating  r 
liable  cost,  Id.  to  2d.  per  head.  Sufficient  for 
threo  or  four  persons.  _ 

Endive,  with  Veal  Gravy.— Ship  o 
the  outer  leaves  from  half  a dozen  heads  of 
endive,  and  blanch  the  heads  hythrowing  the 
into  hot  water  and  then  mto  cold.  Drain  wen, 
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and  stew  until  tender  in  good  gravy,  just 
enough  to  cover  them.  Add  veloute  sauce, 
or  thicken  with  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Serve 
quite  hot.  Any  highly-seasoned  sauce  would 
spoil  the  flavour  of  this  vegetable.  A little 
salt  and  sugar  to  the  gravy  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  Time,  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  Id.  to  2d.  per  head.  Sufficient 
for  three  or  four  persons. 

Endive,  with  Winter  Salad-— An 

\ ornamental  and  wholesome  dish  of  salad  may 
be  made  in  winter  principally  by  the  aid  of 
this  plant.  Only  a little  cress,  celery,  and 
beetroot  will  be  necessary  to  form  a striking 

I contrast  to  the  crisp,  blanched  leaves  of  the 
endive,  which  may  be  arranged  (cn  bouquet)  in  the 
centre,  or  interspersed  with  the  other  materials 
through  the  bowl.  Endive  may  be  had  good 
from  November  till  March. 

English  Stew. — Stew  for  two  hours  three 
pounds  of  rump  of  beef,  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  free  from  fat,  in  a quart  of  good  stock  or 
gravy.  Season  with  a little  cayenne  and  salt ; 
then  add  a dessert-spoonful  of  lemon- juice,  the 
grated  rind  of  one  large  lemon,  a table-spoonful 
of  rice-flour,  evenly  mixed  with  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  mushroom  ketchup  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  soy.  Stew  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  the  dish  will  be  ready  to  serve.  This 
dish  may  be  improved  by  a glass  or  two  of  port 
or  white  wine,  or  with  any  well-flavoured  store 
sauce.  It  may  be  also  garnished  with  sippets  of 
fried  bread,  forcemeat  balls,  or  young  cucum- 
bers. A good  cook  will  know  how  to  vary 
English  stew  in  twenty  different  ways,  by 
introducing  mushrooms,  green  peas,  rice,  half- 
boiled  new  potatoes,  spring  carrots,  or  curry- 
powder.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Epicurean  Sauce. — This  is  a good  sauce 
for  fish,  added  to  melted  butter  or  any  kind  of 
gravy,  and  is  made  by  mixing  with  half  a pint 
of  walnut  ketchup  an  equal  quantity  of  chili 
vinegar,  and  adding  a pint  and  a half  of  mush- 
room ketchup,  and  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
Indian  soy.  Shake  the  ingredients  well  to- 
gether, and  bottle  for  use.  Probable  cost,  2s. 

Erech.th.eum  Pudding. — Put  one  pint 
of  fresh  milk  into  a basin,  and  add  to  it  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  fine  sugar,  a pinch  of  salt, 
and  half  a dozen  drops  of  essence  of  ratafia. 
Beat  six  new-laid  eggs  two  or  three  minutes, 
then  mix  them  with  the  milk  in  the  basin. 
Put  the  mixture  into  a well-buttered  mould, 
and  place  this  in  a stewpan  containing  boiling 
water.  Let  the  water  boil  gently,  and  do  not 
let  it  reach  higher  than  half  up  the  mould.  As 
soon  as  the  pudding  is  set  and  firm  in  the 
centre  it  is  done.  Serve,  turned  out  of  the 
mould,  with  a sauce  made  as  follows: — Put 
two  eggs,  a dessert-spoonful  of  powdered  sugar, 
and  two  drops  of  ratafia  in  a stewpan ; warm 
slightly— less  than  half  a minute  will  do  this ; 
then  whisk  to  a firm  froth,  and  pour  it  over  the 
pudding.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  3d. 

. Erfurt,  or  German  Puddings.— This 
ia  a favourite  sweet  dish  in  Germany,  and 
only  requires  a little  care  to  be  successfully 


made.  Prepare  as  follows  : — Make  a batter 
of  one  pound  of  flour,  three  full  dessert-spoon- 
fuls of  yeast,  and  a third  of  a pint  of  warm 
milk.  Set  it  to  rise  before  the  fire,  but  not 
too  near,  or  it  will  be  heavy.  After  it  has  well 
risen,  knead  it  into  a dough,  with  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  good  fresh  butter,  two  ounces  of  finely- 
sifted  sugar,  five  eggs,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  a 
little  more  warm  milk.  These  ingredients 
should  be  first  mixed  with  the  milk,  and  then 
worked  into  the  dough,  and  all  should  be  well 
beaten  till  quite  smooth.  Set  the  mixture 
once  more  near  the  fire  to  rise,  and  when 
fit,  make  it  into  little  round  balls;  sprinkle 
each  ball  with  powdered  sugar,  and  put  them 
into  a stewpan,  with  a large  piece  of  butter, 
and  enough  milk  to  cover  them.  When  the  milk 
gets  hot  the  balls  will  swell,  so  plenty  of  space 
must  be  given,  and  on  no  account  should  they 
touch  each  other.  When  about  twice  their 
original  size,  put  them  into  an  oven  to  brown 
— a few  minutes  will  be  sufficient.  They 
may  be  sent  to  table  with  jam  as  a garnish, 
or  served  on  a napkin,  and  with  a tureen  of 
hot  custard  flavoured  with  rum  as  an  accom- 
paniment. Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for 
the  sponge  to  rise ; to  stew,  fifteen  minutes ; 
and  to  bake,  five  to  ten.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d. 
Sufficient  for  eight  or  nine  persons. 

Escaveeke  Sauce- — Pound  three  cloves 
of  garlic  in  a mortar  with  half  a dozen  shallots, 
two  dessert-spoonfuls  of  coriander-seed,  a little 
salt,  a small  salt-spoon  of  pounded  ginger,  and 
the  same  of  cayenne.  Add  the  rind  of  a lemon 
minced  very  fine,  and  pour  over  all,  when  boil- 
ing hot,  a pint  of  the  best  white  wine  vinegar. 
Bottle  when  cold,  and  cork  tightly  for  use. 
Probable  cost,  lOd. 

Everlasting  Syllabubs.— Put  into  a 
rather  deep  pan  two  pints  of  good  thick  cream, 
a pint  and  a half  of  raisin  wine,  a pound  of 
fine  sugar,  and  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of 
three  lemons.  Whisk  all  briskly,  and  fill 
glasses,  taking  off  the  top  as  it  rises  "with  a 
slice.  Ornament  with  harlequin  sugar-plums. 
If  kept  in  a cold  place  the  everlasting  syllabubs 
will  keep  eight  or  ten  days.  Probable  cost,  4s. 
for  this  quantity. 

Everton  Toffee- — Put  one  pound  of  brown 
sugar  and  one  tea-cupful  of  cold  water  into  a 
pan  well  rubbed  with  good  fresh  butter.  Set 
it  over  a slow  fire,  and  boil  until  the  sugar  has 
become  a smooth,  thick  syrup,  then  stir  into  it 
half  a pound  of  butter,  and  boil  for  half  an 
hour.  When  sufficiently  boiled,  it  may  be 
tested  by  dropping  some  on  a plate,  and  if  it 
dries  hard  and  can  easily  be  removed,  the  toffee 
is  ready  for  flavouring.  For  this  purpose,  add 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  essence  of  lemon. 
Pour  the  toffee  into  a wide,  well-buttered  dish. 
If  liked,  vinegar  may  be  substituted  for  the 
water,  then  the  lemon  may  be  omitted. 

Everton  Toffee  (another  way). — Get  ono 
pound  of  treacle,  the  same  quantity  of  moist 
sugar,  and  half  a pound  of  butter.  Put  them 
in  a saucepan  largo  enough  to  allow  of  fast 
boiling  over  a clear  fire.  Put  in  the  butter 
first,  and  rub  it  well  over  the  bottom  of  the 
saucepan  ; then  add  the  treacle  and  sugar. 
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stirring  together  gently  "with  a knife.  After 
tho  mixture  has  boiled  for  about  ton  minutos, 
ascertain  if  it  is  done  in  the  following  way 
Have  ready  a basin  of  cold  water,  and  drop 
a littlo  into  it  from  the  point  of  a knife.  If  it 
is  sufficiently  done,  when  you  take  it  from  tho 
water  it  will  be  quite  crisp.  Now  prepare  a 
large  shallow  tin  pan  or  dish,  rubbed  all  over 
with  butter  to  prevent  its  adhering,  and  into 
this  pour  the  toffee  from  the  saucepan  to  get 
cold,;  when  it  can  bo  easily  removed.  To  keep 
it  good,  it  should  be  excluded  from  the  air. 

Eve’s  Puddings. — Take  equal  quantities 
of  flour,  fresh  butter,  and  sugar,  six  ounces  of 
each  ; turn  the  butter  back  to  cream,  and  beat 
the  sugar  and  dour  into  it.  Separate  the  yolks 
from  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  beat  them  till 
they  are  light,  and  add  the  yolks  first,  then  the 
whites,  to  the  batter,  and  lastly,  half,  a dozen 
pounded  almonds,  and  the  grated  rind  of  a 
Bma.ll  lemon.  Beat  well,  and  fill  small  cups  to 
about  half ; then  set  before  the  fire,  to  rise..  In 
five  minutes  they  will  have  sufficiently  risen, 
and  may  be  baked  for  half  an  hour. 

Exeter  Pudding.— Beat  up  soven  eggs 
with  six  ounces  of  moist  sugar  and  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  rum.  Take  ten  ounces  of  bread- 
crumbs, seven  ounces  of  finely-shred  suet,  and 
four  ounces  of  sago  ; add  them  gradually  to  the 
egg-mixture,  with  the  rind  of  a small  lemon 
cut  very  delicately.  Beat  all  together,  and 
when  ready,  butter  a pudding-mould,  cover  the 
bottom  of  it  with  ratafias,  and  then  throw  in 
some  of  the  mixtu-e.  Next,  lay  in  slices  of 
spongecake  well  spread  with  jam,  and  again 
the  ratafias,  filling  v o alternately  with  the  mix- 
ture and  slices  of  spongecake,  but.  finishing 
with  the  mixture  on  the  top.  Bake  in  a rather 
quick  oven.  Make  a sauce  with  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  black  currant  jelly,  warmed  up  with 
a couple  of  glasses  of  sherry.  Throw  it  warm 
over  the  pudding  when  turned  out  of  the  mould, 
and  serve  hot.  Time,  an  hour  and  a quarter 
to  bake.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
seven  or  eight  persons. 


F 

Eadge. — Dissolve  two  ounces  of  butter  in 
a gill  of  milk,  and  when  warm,  stir  it  into  equal 
quantities  of  rye  and  brown  flour,  .two  ounces 
of  each ; throw  in  a little  salt,  and  mix  into  a 
firm  paste.  This  cako  is  best  baked  on  a griddle ; 
it  should  bo  turned  frequently  to  prevent  its 
being  burnt.  It  will  take  nearly  one  hour  to 
bake°  if  mado  of  tho  proper  thickness,  threo- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  Probable  cost,  4d. 

Fadge  (Iiush  Recipe  eoii). — Mix  one 
pound  of  fine  whoaton  flour  to  a firm  dough 
with  half  a pint  of  milk  warmed  sufficiently  to 
dissolve  threo  ounces  of  buttor.  Put  salt  to 
the  flour,  and  stir  tho  milk  briskly  into  the 
middle  of  it.  Mix  to  a stiff  paste.  Roll  out  on 
a pasteboard,  and  cut  it  into  cakes  throo- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Balco  on  a gnddle 
equally  on  both  sidos  for  ono  hour.  Probable 
cost,  7 Ad.  Sufficient  for  six  cakos. 


Fagadu  Bradu.—  Take  of  spinach  that 
has  been  well  washed  and  drained,  enough  for  a 
dish ; stow  it  over  a slow  fire  until  half  done, 
then  press  out  all  the  moisture,  and  add  to  it 
tho  whole  of  a lobster  cut  into  bits—  small  ones, 
and  seasoned  with  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste — 
two  tablo-spoonfuls  of  curry-powder,  and  two 
ounces  of  butter.  Stew  till  the  spinach  is  quite 
tender,  which  will  be  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  3s. 

Faggots,  Baked. — Make  a mincemeat 
of  calf’s  liver,  or,  if  more  convenient,  pig’s 
liver  and  fresh  fat  pork.  Chop  very  finely  one 
pound  and  a half  of  liver  with  half  a pound  of 
fresh  fat  pork.  Season  the  mince  with  onion, 
sage,  thyme,  salt,  and  pepper.  Steam  it  over 
boiling  water,  and  throw  off  all  fat.  When  cold, 
add  a large  cupful  of  bread-crumbs,  and  three 
well-beaten  eggs ; mix  all  together  thoroughly, 
flavour  with  nutmeg,  and  make  up  into  round 
balls  which  may  be  baked  in  a buttered  dish 
with  a small  quantity  of  good  gravy,  or,  as  is 
often  done,  wrapped  separately  in  a piece  of 
pig’s  caul.  Either  way  they  should  be  of  a 
pale  brown,  and  cooked  very  slowly.  Time : 
to  steam  mincemeat,  half  an  horn- ; to  bake, 
until  done  a pale  brown. 


Fairy  Fancies.— For  this  pretty,  fan- 
ciful pastry  make  first  a good  short  crust 
(see  Crust,  Short,  Common) . When  very  thinly 
and  evenly  rolled  out,  cut  with  a tin  cutter, 
procured  for  the  purpose,  as  many  sheets 
of  crust  for  the  foundation  of  the  pastry 
as  are  required ; then,  with  a round  tin  cutter 
of  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  another  of 
half  the  size,  make  eight  rings  of  crust,  and 
carefully  place  two — one  of  each  size,  the 
largest  at  the  bottom — on  the  four  corners 
of  the  foundation  previously  formed.  The  rings 
should  be  brushed  ivith  white  of  egg  to  make 
them  adhere.  Bake  in  a slow  oven,  as  the  pastry 
should  be  of  a pale  tint.  When  cold,  fill  each  of 
the  four  rounds  with  differently-coloured  jams 
or  jellies.  The  above  may  also  be  iced  with 
sugar,  or  made  of  almond  paste,  and  the  rings 
coloured  according  to  fancy,  and  filled  with 
whipped  cream. 

Family  Soup.— Peel  and  slice  two  pounds 
of  potatoes,  two  carrots,  a turnip,  and  a middle- 
sized  onion.  Put  the  onion  into  a frying-pan  with 
two  pounds  of  soup  beef  and  half  a pound  of 
lean  bacon  also  sliced ; add  a small  cabbage 
weh  chopped,  and  fry  till  the  meat  is  slightlv 
browned.  Drain  from  the  fat,  put  the  meat  and 
sliced  vegetables  into  a stewpan  with  two  quarts 
of  water,  and  add,  after  it  has  simmered  one 
horn-,  two  quarts  more  of  water.  Skim  carefully 
beforo  adding  tho  water,  which  should  be  poured 
in  by  degrees.  When  the  vegetables  are  done, 
rub  them  to  a smooth  pulp  through  a colander, 
and  when  tho  meat  has  stewed  three  hours  re- 
move it  from  tho  stewpan,  and  simmer  the 
wholo  for  some  timo  longer.  Strain,  thicken 
with  tho  potato,  put  the  meat  back  cut  up  m o 
small  bits,  and  servo  hot  with  toasted  sipp<  s. 
Probable  cost,  6d.  per  quart.  Sufficient  tor 
twelve  persons. 


Family  Soup  (another  way).-Put  eight 
or  ten  pounds  or  leg  of  beef,  the  most  e y 
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part,  into  a saucepan  that  will  hold  water  in 
the  proportion  of  one  quart  to  every  pound  ot 
meat.  Throw  in  a small  quantity  of  salt  and 
make  the  pot  boil,  and  when  the  scum  liscs, 
clear  it  thoroughly  off.  Draw  the  pot  asido 
and  let  the  soup  simmer  gently  three  hours, 
then  put  in  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  three 
or  four  carrots,  a couple  of  heads  of  celery, 
a small  cabbage,  or,  if  preferred,  tomatoes, 
a bunch  of  herbs  tied  in  muslin,  some 
sliced  onion  fried,  and,  half  an  hour  before 
the  soup  is  ready,  some  turnip  cut  into  small 
dice.  If  the  meat  be  required  for  table,  take  it 
out  when  tender,  which  will  be  after  it  has 
stewed  from  four  to  five  hours.  The  carrots 
and  cabbage  may  be  boiled  whole  and  served 
with  the  meat.  Strain  the  soup,  and  thicken 
with  flour.  Small  pieces  of  the  meat  should 
be  sent  to  table  in  the  tureen.  For  a small 
family,  where  so  large  a quantity  is  not  required 
at  once,  this  soup,  made  according  to  the  direc- 
tions just  given,  will  be  found  equally  good 
the  second  day  if  only  heated  and  not  boiled. 
Probable  cost  of  beef,  8d.  to  9d.  per  pound. 

Fanchonettes. — Put  a lining  of  good 
puff  paste  round  some  tartlet-pans,  and  fill  with 
a custard.  Make  it  as  follows  : — Beat  four  eggs 
till  they  are  light,  stir  into  them  two  ounces  of 
sugar  and  butter  (the  butter  must  be  beaten 
till  it  is  like  cream),  three-quarters  of  a pint 
of  milk,  and  three  dessert-spoonfuls  of  flour. 
When  thoroughly  mixed,  simmer  in  a well-lined 
saucepan  until  thick — the  mixture  should  not 
boil — arid  flavour  with  lemon,  bitter  almonds, 
or  any  essence  preferred.  When  baked,  slip 
the  fanchonettes  out  of  the  pans,  and  while 
they  are  cooling  whisk  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
to  a froth,  and  stir  into  the  froth  two  ounces 
of  finely-powdered  sugar,  with  which  mixture 
smooth  the  tops  of  the  tartlets.  This  icing 
must  be-  set  for  five  minutes  in  the  oven,  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  tartlets  from 
colouring.  Send  to  table  on  a white  napkin 
garnished  with  coloured  jelly  arranged  between 
the  tartlets  and  around  them.  Time  to  bake, 
twenty  minutes.  Sufficient  to  fill  one  dozen 
tartlets. 

Farferl  Paste. — Break  an  egg  into  a basin, 
and  beat  it  well  with  a two-pronged  fork,  adding 
half  a cup  of  water  and  a little  salt.  Stir  the 
egg  into  eight  ounces  of  fine  flour  ; it  will  form 
into . flakes.  This  paste  is  used  for  soups, 
gravies,  and  ragouts.  Time,  a few  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  2 pi.  Sufficient  for  three  pints. 

Fast-day  Sauce. — Use  for  this  fish  broth. 
Blend  three  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  with  four' 

! ounces  cf  good  butter,  put  it  into  a stewpan 
with  about  a pint  and  a half  of  the  broth,  and 
heat  it  till  it  thickens,  but  it  should  not  boil. 
♦Boil  in  some  more  broth  an  onion  sliced,  a head 
of  celery,  a carrot,  and  somo  parsley,  and  when 
tender  pour  in  the  butter  and  stew  all  together. 
Any  additional  flavouring  may  be  added,  and, 
if  liked,  a little  lemon-juice  or  vinegar — this 
last  should  be  white.  Strain  for  use.  If  a 
brown  sauce  be  required,  tho  flour  and  butter 
should  ho  browned  before  tho  broth  is  added, 
and  the  vegetables  fried  brown  in  buttor.  Time' 
about  fifteen  minutes.  Probablo  cost,  6d.  ’ 


Fat  or  Marrow  Pudding-— Bub  stale 
bread  through  a wire  sieve  to  make  half  a pint 
of  fine  crumbs.  Pour  upon  these  a pint  and  a 
half  of  boiling  milk,  soak  awhile,  then  add, 
whilst  still  hot,  four  ounces  of  clarified  fat,  four 
ounces  of  raisins,  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  taste. 
Beat  the  mixture  till  the  fat  is  melted,  stir  in 
four  eggs,  put  the  pudding  into  a buttered 
mould,  and  boil  it  for  three  hours. 

Fawn,  Hashed. — Stew  half  a dozen 
mushrooms  and  a shallot  in  a pint  of  good 
gravy  made  from  the  trimmings  of  venison,  or 
the  remains  of  mutton  gravy.  Season  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Lay  some  nice  slices  of  cold 
fawn  in  a stewpan  with  the  gravy,  let  them 
get  hot  through,  then  add  a tea-spoonful  each 
of  lemon- juice  and  sugar,  and  a glass  of  port 
wine.  Let  it  stand  for  a few  minutes  by  the 
side  of  the  fire,  and  serve  hot.  Time,  thirty 
minutes  to  stew  mushrooms,  &c.,  five  minutes 
to  warm  the  slices. 

Fawn,  Roasted. — The  hind-quarter  is  the 
best,  but  a small  fawn  may  be  roasted  whole, 
larded,  stuffed,  and  trussed  like  a hare.  Cover 
with  a buttered  paper,  and  baste  until  half 
done,  then  remove  the  larding  and  paper,  and 
baste  the  meat  liberally  till  done.  Serve  with  a 
sauce  as  follows  : — Take  half  a pint  of  mutton 
gravy,  and  simmer  any  of  the  venison  trim- 
mings in  it ; strain,  and  add  a small  pot  of 
currant  jelly,  a table-spoonful  of  powdered 
sugar,  and  a large  glass  of  port  or  claret.  Serve 
hot  in  a tureen.  Time  to  roast  fawn,  one  hour 
and  a half;  to  simmer  gravy  with  jelly,  &c., 
five  minutes. 

Fennel. — Common  fennel  is  a well-known 
biennial  plant  cultivated  in  our  gardens  chiefly 
for  its  leaves,  which  are  boiled,  and  served  up 
with  several  kinds  of  fish,  and  especially  with 
mackerel  arid  salmon.  Sometimes  the  leaves 
are  employed  to  form  a fish-sauce.  The  species 
of  fennel  known  as  sweet  fennel  is  cultivated 
as  a pot-herb  in  Italy  and  Portugal,  of  which 
countries  it  is  a native. 


FENNEL. 


Fennel,  Pickled. — Fennel  should  be  tied 
into  bunches,  and  put  into  a pan  of  boiling 
saltod  water,  and  when  scalded  enough,  laid  on 
a cloth  till  dry.  When  cold,  fill  glasses  with 
the  fonnel,  and  cover  with  cold  vinegar.  Add 
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a little  nutmeg  and  mace,  and  tie  down  with  a 
bladder  and  leather  to  keep  out  the  air.  Time, 
throo  or  four  minutes. 

Fennel  Sauce. — Make  some  good  melted 
butter  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  butter,  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour,  and  a 
wine-glassful  of  water.  Blend  the  butter  and 
flour  together,  reserving  a little  of  the  butter 
to  stir  "in  after  it  has  thickened  and  been 
removed  from  the  fire.  Chop  enough  of  fennel 
to  fill  a table-spoon,  and  put  it  with  the  butter 
when  it  is  on  the  point  of  boiling.  Do  not  let 
it  boil,  but  simmer  for  a minute  or  two,  then 
remove,  and  stir  in  the  remaining  butter. 
Serve  in  a tureen.  Probable  cost,  4d.  Suffi- 
cient for  five  or  six  mackerel. 

Feuilletage.— Press  out  all  the  moisture 
from  one  pound  of  good  fresh  butter ; break 
two  ounces  of  it  into  bits,  and  blend  them  with 
one  pound  of  fine  wheaten  flour ; moisten  to  a 
paste  with  two  well-beaten  yolks  of  eggs  and 
a little  water,  the  eggs  and  water  being  mixed 
together  before  being  added  to  the  flour.  Put 
the  paste  on  a board,  and  add  the  remainder  of 
the  butter ; fold  the  paste  so  that  the  butter  may 
be  quite  enclosed.  Dust  flour  over  the  board, 
and  roll  out  thin  ; then  fold  over,  and  put  the 
paste  by  for  a few  minutes  in  a cool  place. 
Proceed  in  the  same  manner,  and  again  let  it 
stand  for  a little  time,  when  it  will  be  fit  for 
use.  ( See  also  Puff  Paste.) 

Fieldfare. — This  is  a bird  of  the  thrush 
tribe,  which  pays  an  annual  visit  to  these 
islands,  coming  from  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  where  it  exists  in  great  numbers.  It 
is  small  in  size,  its  whole  length  being  but 
ten  inches.  It  makes  its  appearance  about  the 
beginning  of  November,  affords  some  sport  to 
youthful  sportsmen  at  Christmas,  and  leaves  us 
again  about  February  or  March. 

Fieldfare  Pasties.— Take  half  a dozen 
birds— fieldfares,  snipes,  woodcocks,  quails,  and 
young  plovers — draw  them,  and  put  the  insides 
into  a stewpan  with  a little  butter,  first  taking 
out  any  grit  from  the  gizzards.  When  they  have 
steamed  enough  in  the  butter  (they  should  not 
brown)  take  them  out,  and  put  the  birds  into 
the  butter  to  brown  lightly.  Remove  them ; 
add  a little  more  butter,  and  stir  in  three  or 
four  eggs  well  beaten  with  a tea-cupful  of 
milk.  Have  ready  a forcemeat  of  veal,  bacon, 
and  calf’s  liver,  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound 
and  a half  of  veal  to  half  a pound  of  bacon,  and 
the  samo  of  liver.  Season  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  spice.  Stir  this  mince  into  the  stewpan, 
and  when  it  is  sufficiently  dressed,  and  thick 
enough,  spread  a layer  over  the  bottom  of  a 
dish,  and  when  a sweetbread  is  obtainable  cut  it, 
when  boiled,  into  pieces  the  size  of  a small  nut- 
meg, and  mix  thoso  with  it.  The  birds  and  thoir 
trails  muBt  now  bo  laid  on  tho  forcemeat,  with 
a sprinkling  of  salt  and  pepper,  and  a good 
squeeze  of  lemon- juice ; the  rest  should  bo 
laid  upon  them,  and  a cover  of  paste  over  all. 
Bake  in  a good  oven,  and  pour  in  a little  rich 
gravy  with  a funnol  when  done.  Time,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  one  hour  to  bake.  Pro- 
bable cost:  snipes,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  Gd.  the  brace ; 


woodcocks,  3s.  each ; quails,  Is.  to  2s. ; plovers, 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  the  brace. 


Fieldfares,  Roasted. — These  birds  are 
trussed  and  roastod  like  a partridge.  When  put 
before  a bright  fire,  baste  well  with  butter  or 
dripping,  and  froth  nicely  a few  minutos  before 
serving.  Send  to  table  hot  on  fried  bread- 
crumbs, with  a tureen  of  gravy,  and  another  of 
bread  sauce.  Time,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutos.  Fieldfares  are  seldom  to  be  bought. 
Sufficient  for  a dish,  four. 


Fife  Pie. — Take  a nice  young  rabbit,  skin 
and  cut  it  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a small 
egg.  Prepare  a forcemeat  of  the  liver,  par-boiled 
and  minced,  some  bread-crumbs,  a little  fat 
bacon,  and  a seasoning  of  lemon-thyme,  minced 
parsley,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt.  Moisten 
with  an  egg,  and  make  into  balls.  Cut 
one  pound  of  bacon  into  thin  slices  ; free  from 
rind,  sprinkle  all  with  pepper,  salt,  and  nut- 
meg, and  pack  it,  with  the  balls,  closely  into  a 
dish.  Pour  in  a tea-cupful  of  good  gravy,  and 
a small  glass  of  white  wine.  Bake  with  a cover 
of  puff  paste.  Time  to  bake,  an  hour  and  a half. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.,  without  wine.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Fig  Pudding- — Take  equal  quantities  of 
flour  and  bread-crumbs,  three  ounces  of  each, 
shred  two  ounces  of  suet  very  finely,  mix 
together  and  add  two  ounces  of  apples  weighed 
after  being  pared  and  chopped,  four  ounces  of 
figs  cut  up  small,  and  a heaped  table-spoonful 
of  sugar,  with  sufficient  milk  to  make  the  paste 
firm,  not  wet.  Put  it  into  a buttered  mould, 
press  closely  together,  and  tie  down  with  a cloth. 
Serve  with  wine  sauce  or  melted  butter.  Time, 
three  hours  to  steam.  Probable  cost,  6d.  Leave 
room  for  the  pudding  to  swell  in  the  mould. 

Fig  Pudding  (another  way). — This  pud- 
ding is  often  made  like  a roly-poly  jam 
pudding  ( see  Roly-poly  Jam  Pudding),  thus:— 
Mix  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour  and 
six  ounces  of  finely-chopped  suet  into  a 
smooth  paste  with  milk.  Cut  the  figs — about 
one  pound— into  bits,  and  put  them  over  the 
paste,  which  should  be  rolled  out  half  an  inch 
thick.  When  doubled  over,  see  that  the  paste 
is  firmly  closed  at  the  ends,  and  tie  in  a floured 
cloth  to  boil.  Time,  nearly  two  hours.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 


lersons. 

Figs,  Green,  Compote  of.— Boil  one 
lound  of  sugar  with  a pint  and  a half  of  water 
Lnd  the  rind  of  half  a lemon ; take  off  the  scum 
is  it  appears,  and  when  it  has  boiled  a quarter 
>f  an  hour,  put  in  one  pint  and  a half  of  green 
igs,  and  simmer  them  very  slowly  till  tenihr, 
idding  a little  port  wine  or  lemon -juice,  he* 
novo  the  figs,  and  boil  the  syrup  up  quickly, 
oour  it  over  the  figs,  and  when  cold  serve  on  a 
riass  dish.  Time,  two  to  three  hours  to  stew 
.ho  figs.  Probable  cost,  2s.  to  3s.  per  dozen. 

Figs, Preserved —Take  small PTeenflg-s, 
wipe,  and  put  them  into  cold  water;  do  tins  n 
Lhe  morning,  and  tho  next  day  simmer 
Lender.  Put  them  into  cold 
lays,  changing  the  water  each  day.  1 ■>  1 " 
ire  soft  enough  for  a pin’s  head  to  pierce  them 
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easily ; if  so,  weigh  them,  and  to  each  pound 
of  fruit  allow  a pound  of  sugar.  Clarify  the 
sugar,  and  put  the  figs  into  it  while  hot.  Sim- 
mer for  ten  or  twelvo  minutes.  In  a couple  of 
days  add  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon  and  a little 
ginger  to  the  syrup,  and  heat  the  figs  in  it 
again ; do  this  twice,  divide,  the  figs  into  halves, 
and  put  them,  in  their  syrup,  into  pots.  Tie 
down  closely. 

Figs,  Stewed.— Dissolve  in  an  enamelled 
saucepan  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fine  sugar 
with  a pint  of  cold  water ; add  to  it  anything 
to  flavour — orange,  lemon,  or  almond,  if  pre- 
ferred. Put  into  this  one  pound  of  the  best 
Turkey  figs,  let  them  have  very  little  heat,  so 
that  they  may  swell ; if  properly  done  this 
compote  will  be  excellent,  but  the  figs  must  be 
stewed  very  slowly,  and  when  tender,  a glass 
or  two  of  port  wine  and  a little  lemon- juice 
should  be  added.  When  eaten  hot,  serve  with 
a border  of  rice;  when  cold,  send  to  table 
on  a glass  dish.  The  thin  rind  of  a large 
lemon  boiled  with  the  figs  will  flavour  this  dish 
well.  Time,  about  two  hours  and  a half  to  stew 
gently. 


Findon  or  “Finnan”  Haddocks.— 

These  haddocks  are  held  in  great  esteem  for 
their  peculiar  and  delicate  flavour.  The  genuine 
Finnan  may  be  known  by  its  odour  and 


FINNAN  HADDOCK. 


7 /°UT  Colour‘  StriP  off  the  skin,  an, 

Rub  tbpf°fi\the  fil'e  0r  over  a fluick-  clear  one 
Rub  the  fish  over  with  butter,  and  serve  hot 

ScZrtl,rS°nS  Pr';fer  t0  cut  them  in  pieces  an, 
steam  them  m a basin  of  boiling  water.  Hoa 

Sve v Sf’  tht;r  boilinff  w.ater  on  ^cm,  an, 

stove  fhr  y -nltb  a Plate>  ff  kept  on  a ho 
Si?  7 iW1l  rcquiro  from  ten  to  fifteei 
on  » W<lldi,'Vh^  drained,  should  be  placec 

Serve  hhitdlShtran1,rU,bbcd  over  with  fitter 
If  like,)  th  v,  '^';cll.crlt  as  a breakfast  relish 
If  hkod  the  haddock  maybe  toasted  before  th( 


Findon,  or  “Finnan”  Haddnol 

*£“b  bufUor  "‘I  on  both  sides  of 

either  d«hU Vfc  If  a fryin»-Pan  smeared  w 
. ther.  Shako  the  pan  over  a cloar  fire 

three  or  four  minutos  the  fish  will  bo  suffieion 
done.  Serve  hot,  with  a little  more  but 
rubbed  over.  Probable  cost,  Gd.  to  Is  * 
14 — N.E. 


Finger  Biscuits. — Take  six  eggs,  and 
divide  the  yolks  from  tho  whites.  Beat  up  tho 
yolks  with  half  a pound  of  fine  sugar ; mix  for 
five  minutes,  and  add  the  whites,  well  whipped, 
with  five  ounces  of  flour.  Flavour  with  vanilla, 
lemon,  or  orange-flower  water.  Make  a paste- 
board funnel,  fill  it  with  the  paste,  and  press 
the  biscuits  through  the  aperture  at  the  end, 
which  should  be  cut  to  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Make  the  biscuits  in 
the  shape  of  a finger,  and  about  three  inches 
long.  Drop  them  on  a baking-sheet  in  straight 
lines.  Sprinkle  finely-sifted  sugar  over  them, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  They  should 
be  a light  yellow  colour.  Time,  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  to  bake.  Probable  cost  of  this  quan- 
tity, Is. 

Fish  Cakes. — Make  a savoury  gravy,  by 
boiling  down  the  heads,  tails,  fins,  and  bones 
of  any  fish,  with  water  enough  to  cover  them. 
Add  onion,  herbs,  pepper,  salt,  and  a very 
little  mace.  With  the  meat,  when  well  minced, 
mix  a third  part  of  the  quantity  of  bread- 
crumbs, and  a flavouring  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  used  for  gravy.  Moisten  with  melted 
butter,  and  bind  with  white  of  egg.  Cover  the 
cake  with  raspings,  and  fry  in  butter  till  of  a 
light  brown.  When  the  gravy  has  been  strained 
from  the  trimmings,  put  it,  with  the  cake,  into 
a stewpan,  cover  close,  and  stew  gently  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  While  the  cake  is  being 
fried  turn  a plate  over  it.  Time,  eight  to 
ten  minutes  to  fry. 

Fish.  Cakes  (another  way). — Take  the 
fish  left  from  dinner  while  warm ; remove  the 
skin  and  bones,  and  mix  with  mashed  potatoes. 
Add  pepper,  salt,  chopped  parsley,  and  an 
ounce  of  butter.  Moisten  with  an  egg  into  a 
paste,  and  roll  into  balls  ; then  flatten  and  dip 
into  egg.  Fry  in  butter  or  lard  to  a nice 
brown.  Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
prepare. 


Fish,  Cold,  To  Re-dress. — Put  any 

cold  fish — turbot,  brill,  soles,  whiting,  or  smelt 
—cut  small,  into  escallop-shells,  with  bread- 
crumbs and  some  good  fish  sauce  — oyster 
lobster,  or  shrimp.  Place  the  shells  in  a Dutch 
oven.  They  will  when  browned  be  excellent. 
1 ut  a little  butter  on  the  top  of  each.  Time, 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 


Fish  Croquettes  of. — Mix  over  the  fire 
a tea-spoonful  of  flour,  an  ounce  of  butter,  and 
half  a gill  of  cream.  Add,  off  the  fire,  the  yolk 
o an  egg,  a little  seasoning,  and  half  a pound 
of  cold  dressed  fish  beaten  to  a paste.  Let  tho 
mixture  cool,  and  form  it  into  balls,  let  these  bo 
egged  and  breaded.  _ Fry  to  a nice  brown  in 
not  tat  and  serve  with  gravy,  mado  by  boiliiy 
clown  the  bones,  fins,  and  tails  with  an  onion. 
■n*1  v (V1  ,ancllovy  and  seasoning  to  taste. 
coM  fish  4dSt  °f  ^ quantity>  exclusive  of 


Fish,  Croquettes  of  (German) .—Make 
a vory  savoury  and  piquant  ragoflt  of  fish,  dis- 
solving in  it  enough  golatino  to  bind  it  when 
cold,  and  a small  cupful  of  bread-crumbs.  Cut 
into  pieces,  when  cold,  about  the  length  and 
sizo  of  a fingor,  and  roll  tbcm  into  sausages,  to 
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be  brushed  ovor  with  egg,  and  coated  with  a 
mixture  of  bread-crumbs  and  Parmesan  cheese, 
or  bread-crumbs  alone,  and  then  tried  in  hot 
fat.  Garnish  with  parsley  and  any  green 
pickle.  Time,  frv  till  brown.  Probable  cost, 
(id.,  exclusive  of  fish. 

Fish  Curry.— Cut  cod,  haddock,  sole,  or 
salmon  into  neat  fillets.  If  salted  for  a few 
hours  the  fish  will  bo  bettor  and  fiimer.  Drain, 
dry,  and  fry  the  fillets  for  five  minutes.  Fry 
also  in  butter  two  onions  and  a shallot  cut 
small.  When  tender  rub  them  through  a 
sieve,  mix  with  the  pulp  a table -spoonful  of 
curry  paste,  a tea-spoonful  of  ground  rice,  and 
as  much  stock  as  is  required.  Boil  the  sauce 
till  thick,  put  in  the  fish,  and  simmer  it  till 
done  enough.  When  ready  to  serve,  throw  in  a 
table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice,  and  send  to  table  1 
with  rice  as  an  accompaniment.  Probable  cost, 
exclusive  of  fish,  fid. 

Fish  Cutlets.— Cutlets  may  be  cut  from 
almost  any  white  fish ; they  may  be  cooked  or 
raw.  Put  a quantity  of  chopped  herbs,  a bit  of 
shallot,  and  a seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  into 
a 6tewpan  with  two  ounces  of  butter.  Stir  in 
a tea-spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies,  and  as 
soon  as  the  butter  is  melted  remove  from  the 
fire  to  cool.  Lay  the  seasoning  over  the 
cutlets  thickly,  and  powder  them  well  with 
fine  bread-crumbs.  They  may  be  cooked  before 
the  fire,  or  in  an  oven  on  buttered  pans.  Have 
ready  some  green  vegetables  stewed  in  good 
broth;  silver  button-onions  or  anything  that 
is  in  season  may  be  used.  Put  the  vegetables 
in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  and  arrange  the 
cutlets  round.  Time  to  stew  vegetables,  .about 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  6d.,  exclu- 
sive of  fish. 


Fish  (en  Matelote).— Fish  may  be  served 
en  matelote  either  whole  or  divided.  Trout, 
pike,  carp,  tench,  eels,  &c.,  are  good  cooked  in 
this  way.  Put  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a stew- 
pan,  and  brown  a dozen  button-onions  that  have 
been  scalded.  Put  in  the  fish,  and  add  a half 
pint  of  gravy  or  stock,  a glass  of  red  wine, 
pepper,  salt,  allspice,  a bay-leaf,  and  a carrot 
and  turnip  cut  into  slices.  Take  out  the  fish, 
thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  and  _ butter,,  and 
add  mushrooms,  the  button-onions  nicely 
browned,  some  oysters  bearded  and  scalded, 
and  small  fish  quenelles.  Season  to  taste  with 
anchovy,  cayenne,  and  lemon-juice,  and.  pour 
the  gravy  boiling  hot  over  the  fish.  Time, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Fish,  Essence  of.—' Thisismade  by  boiling 
fresh  fish  in  stock  with  herbs  and  vegetables  till 
its  flavour  is  extracted.  Fish  gravy  for  making 
fish  sauces  and  moistening  fish  patties  may  bo 
mado  by  stewing  the  bones,  fins,  and  trimmings 
of  fish  which  has  been  filleted  before  being 
cooked,  in  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it.  1 ho 
stock  may  be  flavoured  with  vegetables aiul  herbs, 
and  should  be  freed  from  fat  before  being  used. 

Fish,  Fat  for  Frying.— Butter  and  lard 
are  the  materials  mostly  in  use  for  this  mode 
of  cooking  in  England ; oil  and  clarified 
akimmings  are  also  used.  On  tho  continent, 
where  nothing  else  than  oil  is  used,  fried  dishes 


are  more  delicate,  and  in  appearance  superior  to 
those  cooked  with  any  other  fatty  substance. 
Butter,  lard,  dripping,  or  oil  may  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose  two  or  three  times,  if  care  be 
taken  not  to  bum  it  dui-ing  the  frying,  and 
carefully  to  strain  it  into  clean  pots  or  jars 
(soe  Fry,  To.) 

Fish,  Forcemeat  for. — Chop  the  re- 
mains of  any  shell-fish — lobster,  crab,  &c. 
with  the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs ; add 
a little  minced  parsley,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  bread-crumbs  as  of  fish.  Pound  all  in  a 
mortar,  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  salt,  half  the  quantity  of  pepper,  and  a 
flavouring  of  nutmeg.  Stuff  any  white  fish 
with  this  forcemeat,  mixing  it  well  with  the 
beaten  yolk  of  an  egg.  ( See  also  Oysters,  Force- 
meat of.) 

Fish  Fricandelles— Pour  milk  or  wine 
on  the  crumb  of  a French  roll,  enough  to  soak 
it.  Cut  one  pound  of  cooked  or  raw  fish  with- 
out skin  or  bone,  and  a couple  of  anchovies,  into 
small  hits.  Season  with  mace,  cayenne,  and 
nutmeg.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  the 
roll,  and  then  add  the  fish.  Mix  a little  cream, 
and  warm  it  carefully.  Have  ready  a buttered 
mould,  fill  it  with  the  fish,  and  cover  with 
bread-crumbs.  Make  hot  in  the  oven  and 
brown  with  a salamander  or  red-hot  shovel. 

Fish,  Fried-— Fish  to  be  nicely  fried 
should  he  wiped  very  dry,  and  floured  before 
being  put  into  the  pan  of  boiling  fat.  Next  to 
oil,  clarified  dripping  is  the  best.  Shake  the 
pan  gently  until  hot  through.  If  you  want 
the  fish  to  look  very  nice,  dip  it  into  egg,  and. 
sprinkle  with  bread-crumbs  before  frying. 
Drain  before  the  fire,  and  dish  on  a hot  nap- 
kin. The  time  required  for  this  mode  of  cook- 
ino-  will  vary  according  to  the  size,  quality  and 
thickness  of  the  fish.  (See  Fry,  To.) 


Fish,  Fried  (Jewish  fashion).  The  Jew*, 
like  our  continental  neighbours,  use  oil  for 
frying  Soyer  gives  the  following  excellent 
recipe  for  cooking  fish: — Lay  one  or  more 
pounds  of  halibut  in  a dish,  with  salt  over  the 
top,  and  water  not  to  cover  the  fish.  Let  it 
stay  one  hour  for  the  salt  to  penetrate.  Drain 
and  drv  it ; then  cut  out  the  bone,  and  take  ott 
i the  fins.  Divide  the  pieces  into  slices  half  an 
; inch  thick.  Put  a quarter  of  a pound  ot  oil, 

I butter,  lard,  or  dripping  into  a frying-pan. 

Dip  tic  fish  into  a batter,  and  fry  till  the 
1 pieces  are  of  a nice  colour,  and  all  sides  alik  • 

| When  quite  done,  take  them  out  with  & shoe, 
i drain,  and  serve  with  any  sauce  liked.  AH  Dsn, 

| especially  those  containing  oil,  arc  improved 
1 by  this  method— the  oil  is  absorbed  by  the 
! batter. 

Fish,  GriHed.— Small  thin  fish,  or  large 
fish  divided  into  slices  or  fillets  are  excellent 
when  grilled.  This  method  of  cooking ^par- 
ticularly suitable  for  fish  to  be  served  at  break 
fast.  Slices  of  salmon,  cod,  or  sturgeon .trout, 
red  mullet,  herrings  fresh  ;Uid  dried,  haddock 
whiting,  filleted  sole  or  mackerel,  th  ..„i]c<l 
called  “ slips,”  and  the  small  plaice  eaU«l 

“dabs”  may  nil  bo  gnlled,  and^hufrh°  f,„h 
will  be  tasty  and  well  flavoured.-  The  turn 
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should  first  he  thoroughly  dried,  then  rubbed  all 
over  with  oil,  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Occasionally  a little  chopped  parsley  is 
added  to  the  seasoning.  The  oil  will  keep  the 
fish  from  becoming  dry  whilst  it  is  being 
cooked.  Be  careful  to  have  a clear  bright  fire 
for  grilling  fish.  Make  the  gridiron  hot  on 
both  sides,  and  rub  it  well  with  mutton  fat,  to 
keep  the  fish  from  sticking.  Place  it  upon  the 
bars,  keep  moving  it  about,  and  turn  it  occa- 
sionally, that  it  may  be  equally  cooked  on  both 
sides.  When  it  is  done  through  and  is  lightly 
browned  all  over  it  is  ready  to  serve.  Some- 
times fish  that  is  to  be  grilled  is  floured  after  it 
is  oiled,  and  this  helps  to  give  it  a good  colour. 
When  it  is  wished  that  the  fish  should  be  very 
delicately  prepared  it  is  wrapped  in  well  oiled 
paper,  but  this  method  requires  care,  or  the 
paper  may  bum  or  become  dirty  and  unsightly. 
Broiled  fish  may  either  be  without  sauce,  or 
piquant  sauce  may  be  sent  to  table  with  it. 

Fish,  Jelly  for. — Boil  down  a skate,  cow- 
heel,  or  calf  s foot,  in  three  pints  of  water, 
until  it  is  reduced  to  a quart.  Skim  it 
Carefully,  strain  it,  and  boil  it  again  with  a 
small  onion  stuck  with  one  or  two  cloves,  a 
slice  of  ham,  a little  parsley,  and  half  an 
anchovy  pounded  in  butter.  When  it  is  nicely 
flavoured  pour  it  off,  remove  the  fat,  and  if  it 
is  not  sufficiently  clear  clarify  it  with  white  of 
eSS ■ _ A-  glassful  of  sherry  may  be  added  or  not. 
It  will  be  fit  for  use  when  cold,  and  should  be 
laid  over  the  fish  roughly.  Probable  cost, 
about  Is.  for  this  quantity. 


Fish  Kedgeree.— Pick  some  cooked  sal- 
mon, turbot,  or  other  fish  into  flakes,  and  boil 
a cupful  of  rice  in  good  white  broth ; add  the 
fish  to  the  rice,  and  when  hot  through,  stir  in 
an  egg,  and  serve.  Time,  thirty  minutes  to 
boil  rice.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  fish,  4d. 

Fish  Ketchup.— Pick  out  the  meat  from 
a lobster ; get  one  that  is  full  of  spawn,  and 
weighs  about  three  pounds.  Pound  the  coral 
and  add  it  to  the  meat,  with  a small  tea-spoon- 
iul  of  cayenne,  salt,  and  some  part  of  a bottle 
or  sherry.  When  well  pounded  in  a mortar 
together,  add  the  remainder  of  the  wine,  or  as 
much  as  is  necessary.  If  put  into  bottles,  and 

l-eerf^  ^ ^ °Ut  °f  them’  th°  ketchup  will 
-P  ?ood  fo.r  twelve  months,  and  any  quantity 

threebtofeedthwt0d  in  melted  butter-  From 
three  to  four  table-spoonfuls  will  bo  enough  for 

a large  tureen  of  melted  butter. 

half  a P°und  of  lm- 
cooked  fish  from  skm  and  bone,  and  mince  two 

ounces  of  fat  bacon ; hlend  them  together  with 
“onmg  of  ^Ifc,  popper,  nutmeg,  and 
a shallot,  minced  finely  in  a 
stewpan,  with  three  ounces  of  butter,  and  then 
stir  in  and  mix  over  the  fire  for  a few  minutes 
three  ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  cream,  and  a couple  of  eggs.  When 
cold,  mix  this,  and  the  fish,  &c.,  together 
- ake  into  klosso  with  a spoon,  and  boil 

am.  °^tKi5£f“Wo  1M" 

Fish  Maigre,  To  dress.-Tako  boiling 
water,  but  only  just  enough  to  cover  the  fish 
and  let  it  simmer  steadily  till  the  fish  is  done’ 


adding  a small  tea-spoonful  of  peppercorns,  six 
or  eight  allspice,  and  two  middle-sized  onions, 
each  stuck  with  two  cloves.  With  the  liquor, 
when  strained,  put  as  much  flour  and  butter  as 
will  make  it  of  the  consistency  of  milk  ; flavour 
with  wine,  and  any  sauce — mushroom  or  an- 
chovy— and  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
cayenne.  To  each  pint  of  sauce  put  a glass  of 
wine,  a small  spoonful  of  ketchup,  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  anchovy  sauce,  and  a few  grains  of 
cayenne.  This  sauce,  after  it  has  simmered  a 
few  minutes,  should  be  strained  over  the  fish, 
which  must  be  served  on  a deep  dish.  Garnish 
with  sippets  of  bread,  fried.  Time,  from  ten 
to  twenty  minutes  to  simmer,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  fish. 

Fish,  Marinade  for.— Fry  in  butter  half 
a dozen  shallots,  three  middle-sized  onions,  a 
couple  of  carrots,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a bundle 
of  sweet  herbs,  and  a clove  of  garlic.  Cut  the 
carrots,  shallots,  and  onions  small ; pick  and 
mince  the  herbs.  When  they  have  simmered 
in  the  butter  five  or  six  minutes,  pour  in  any 
light  wine  or  cider — about  three  pints— and  add 
a dessert-spoonful  of  peppercorns,  the  same  of 
allspice,  and  two  cloves.  When  the  mixture  has 
simmered  for  one  hour  and  a half,  strain  for  use. 
Insipid  fish  boiled  in  this  marinade  will  acquire 
a flavour  of  a very  agreeable  kind,  and  the 
bones  of  small  fish  are  rendered  soft  and  eatable 
if  gently  stewed  in  it.  Large  fish  should  be 
cut  into  steaks;  and  if,  after  use,  the  marinade  be 
carefully  strained,  it  will  serve  several  times. 
The  expense,  too,  may  be  much  lessened  by 
usingbeer  or  vinegar,  with  the  addition  of  agiass 
of  soy,  and  the  same  of  essence  of  anchovy 
and  ketchup.  ( See  also  Marinade  for  Fish.) 

Fish,  Panada  for. — Put  one  ounce  of 
butter,  and  rather  less  than  two  gills  of  water 
into  a saucepan,  boil  them  together,  and  add, 
by  degrees,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour ; stir 
until  the  mixture  is  smooth,  but  do  not  let  it 
bum.  When  off  the  fire,  mix  with  it  the  yolks 
of  three  well-beaten  eggs.  When  cold  it  is  fit 
for  use.  It  is  employed  in  making  Forcemeat. 

Fish  Pate. — Pick  from  the  shell  of  a crab 
all  that  is  good  ^ pound  it  in  a mortar  with  a 
small  quantity  of  bread-crumbs,  and  a season- 
ing of  white  pepper,  cayenne,  salt,  and  nut- 
meg ; add  a very  little  gravy,  which  thicken 
with  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Make  it  hot,  and 
squeeze  in  a little  lemon-juice.  Plave  ready  a 
wall  of  mashed  potatoes  round  the  inner  rim 
of  a flat  dish ; let  it  be  two  and  a half  inches 
high.  Smooth  and  ornament  it  with  leaves, 
flowers,  or  according  to  taste  ; this  can  be  done 
with  a tin-cutter,  and  if  egged  and  browned  in 
the  oven  will  have  a very  pretty  appearance, 
hill  the  contro  with  the  fricassee,  and  brown 
with  a salamander.  Small  patties  may  bo  made, 
and  filled  with  this  fricassee.  Time,  one  hour  to 
prepare  potatoes.  Sufficient,  ono  pound  for 
three  persons. 

Fish,  Pickled. — Any  boiled  fish  may  bo 
kept  good  for  another  meal  by  simply  mixing 
equal  quantities  of  the  water  in  which  it  was 
boiled  and  vinegar,  together  with  an  onion 
sliced,  gome  fresh  fennel,  peppor,  and  salt.  Put 
the  fish  into  a deep  dish,  and  throw  the  pickle 
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over  it.  Baste  frequently,  that  it  may  bo  well 
Stoned.  It  wiU  keep  good  several  days  in 
“old  weather.  Time,  two  or  three  days. 

T?i<*h  Pickled  (another  way).— Make  a 
nicklo  of  boiling  water  and  salt  strong  enough 
bear  an  o-g.  Plunge  the  ksh  to  bo  pickled 
into  it  Let  the  fish  be  well  cleaned  and  trimmed, 
but  the  scales  must  not  be  removed  and  there 
must  be  only  just  enough  of  the  pickle  to  cover 

“ Be  careful  not  to  boil  too  much  Drain  by 

placing  it  on  a slanting  board;  and  when  cold 
pack  it  close,  and  fill  the  vessel  with  equal  parts 
of  the  liquor  the  salmon  or  other  fish  was  boiled 
in,  and  the  best  vinegar.  Fill  up  again  next  day, 
and  close  the  vessel. 

Fish.  Pie  — Fish  pies  are  best  made  with 
cooked  fish.  'Take  turbot,  salmon  briU,  had- 
dock, trout,  or  any  kind  of  fish  ^ 
skin  and  remove  the  bones.  Cut  the  flesh  in 
large  scollops,  cover  the  bottom  of  the  dish 
with  bechamel  sauce,  and  on  this  place  the  fash 
in  layers,  seasoning  each  layer  with  P®PPeL 
salt,  nutmeg,  chopped  mushrooms,  shallot, 
parsley,  and  hard-boiled  eggs;  throw  in  a 
little  more  sauce,  and  fill  up  with  the  fish  an 
seasoning.  Cover  with  puff  paste,  lime, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  bake. 

Fish.  Pie  (another  way). — Take  flounders, 
clean  and  dry  them  well  in  a cloth,  boil,  and 
separate  the  fish  from  the  bones.  Boil  the 
bones  in  a saucepan  with  a pint  of  the  water  m 
which  the  fish  was  boiled,  a bit  of  parsley, 
lemon-peel,  pepper,  and  salt.  When  reduced 
to  the  quantity  required  for  gravy,  make  a 
crust  and  line  a pie-dish.  Put  some  bits  of 
butter  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  then  a layer 
of  fish,  strew  chopped  parsley,  and  spnnkl° 
with  flour,  pepper,  and  salt.  Proceed  until  the 
dish  is  full,  pour  in  the  gravy,  and  bake  with  a 
top  crust.  Time,  about  three-quarters  oi  an 
hour  to  bake. 

Fisk,  Pink  Sauce  for— Soak  for  forty- 
eight  hours  in  one  quart  of  the  best  vinegar 
and  half  a pint  of  port  wine,  a quarter  oi  an 
ounce  of  cochineal,  half  an  ounce  of  cayenne 
popper,  and  six  cloves  of  garlic ; add  and  mix 
one  table-spoonful  of  walnut-ketchup,  and  a 
double  quantity  of  anchovy  liquor ; strain  and 
put  it  into  bottles  for  use.  It  should  be  stored 
often  during  the  forty-eight  hours  and  the 
bottles  usod  should  not  hold  more  than  hali  a 
pint  each. 

Fish.  Pudding. — Pound  the  flesh  of  two 
raw  haddocks,  cloared  from  skin  and  bone,  in  a 
mortar,  pass  it  through  a sieve  mixing  a very 
little  good  gravy  with  it.  Pound  also  an 
onion,  a little  parsley,  a few  bread-crumbs,  and 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  veal  suot ; moisten  with 
a couple  of  eggs,  and  season  with  popper  and 
salt.  Beat  those  ingredients  well  into  the 
pounded  fish.  When  well  mixed  boil  the 
pudding  in  a mould,  and  send  to  table  with  a 
rich  brown  sauce.  Eel  pudding,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  oysters,  is  excellent.  It  may  bo  boiled 
in  pasto,  and  sorvod  with  a sauce  in  the  dish,  or 
in  a mould  with  sauco  in  a tureon.  inno,  one 
hour  to  boil.  Probablo  cost,  Is.  each. 

Fish  Pudding,  Plain.— Lino  a pudding- 
basin  with  ordinary  pudding  pasto ; cut  a pound 


of  cod,  or  anv  other  fish  liked,  into  pieces,  season 
with  salt,  popper,  a very  little  chopped  parsley, 
and  onion,  moisten  with  stock,  covei- with  a crust, 
and  boil  in  the  usual  way ; add  fish  sauce  to 
taste.  Servo  hot.  Time,  one  hour  to  doiL 
Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Fish  Ragout  in  Scallop  Shells.— 

Dissolve  a piece  of  butter  in  a stewpan,  and  put 
into  it  any  uncooked  fish,  well  cleared  hom 
skin  and  hone,  and  cut  into  small  dice,  but  not 
mashed;  add  salt  and  lemon-j nice,  and  stew 
very  gently  till  done  ; then  have  ready  a sauce 
composed  of  the  following  ingredients Some 
good  gravy,  a glassful  ot  white  wane,  a little 

cayenne  pepper,  grated  lemon-peel  gmger,  and 
nutmeg.^  Thicken  the  sauce  with  flour  and 
butter?  and  stir  till  quite  thick;  then  put  in 
the  fish,  and  stir  in  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  and 
a little  sardine  butter.  Put  this  ragout  into 
scallop-shells  with  a covering  of  bread-crumbs 
and  Parmesan  cheese.  Pour  a little  ^,ed  butter 
over  and  bake  to  a pale  brown,  lime,  ten 
minutes  to  bake. 


Fish  Rechauffe.— Take  any  fish,  cooked, 
free  from  skin  and  bones,  flake  it,  and  to  every 
pound  add  half  a pint  of  cream,  of  Harvey  sauce, 
mushroom  ketchup,  essence  of  anchovy,  and 
mustard,  one  small  spoonful  of  each.  Ihicken 
the  sauce  with  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper.  I ut  the  fish 
and  the  sauce  into  a stewpan,  and  when  hot 
place  it  carefully  on  a dish  ; cover  with  bread- 
crumbs, and  baste  with  butter  for  a few  minutes 
while  it  is  before  the  fire.  Brown  with  a sala- 
mander, or  raise  a wall  of  mashed  potatoes 
round  the  dish,  two  and  a half  inches  high,  and 
place  the  ragout  in  the  centre.  Pike,  cod  tur- 
bot, soles,  and  haddock  do  well  for  this  dish. 

Fish,  Rissoles  of.— To  any  quantity  or 
kind  of  cold  cooked  fish,  weighed  after  the 
bones  and  skin  have  been  removed,  add  a thud 
part  of  grated  bread-crumbs,  a finely-mmeed 
boiled  onion,  some  cold  melted  butter,  and  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs ; season  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Make  puff  paste,  roll  it  thin,  and  cut  it  into 
squares  of  two  inches.  Place  about  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  the  mince  on  each  square,  and  tola  over 
with  paste.  Wet  the  edges  of  the  paste,  before 
closing  them,  that  they  may  adhere,  and  fry  m 
boiling  fat,  first  egging  and  covering  the  rissoles 
with  bread-crumbs.  Serve  dry.  Garnish  with 
fried  parsley.  Time,  fry  till  lightly  browned, 
probable  cost,  Sd.,  exclusive  of  the  fash. 

Fish  Salad.— This  consists  of  cold  fish  of 
any  kind,  mixed  with  well  dried  salad,  pickled 
gherkins,  or  any  other  green  pickle.  store 
or  shrimps  may  bo  added  to  the  other  - 
which  should  ho  separated  neatly  into  F ' 
and  the  whole  should  be  moistened  with  a aala 
cream.  Garnish  with  slices  of  lemon  and  some 

11  Fish  Sandwiches.— Cut  W andbutttj 
as  for  other  sandwiches,  place , thin  si  ^°P* 
any  fish  on  the  slices,  and  instead  of  mi  t ^ 
uso  Tartar  sauce.  Put  ft  layer  o 1 ' ;>r  \rith 

lettuco  on  the  top  of  the  sauce,  an<  rp)lin 

bread  and  butter.  Servo  cut  into  squares.  I 
slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs  maybe  addcOM 
make  good  sandwiches  okjne  if  well  seas 
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Fish  Sauce.— To  a quart  of  tho  best  vine- 
gar add  an  ounce  and  a half  of  cayenno  popper, 
two  or  threo  shallots,  a few  shreds  of  garlic, 
and  two  table-spoonfuls  each  of  walnut  ketchup 
and  soy.  To  be  kept  in  a large  bottle,  and  well 
shaken  every  day.  At  the  end  of  a fortnight 
divide  the  sauce,  and  keep  it  well  sealed  in  small 
bottles.  Use  as  required.  It  will  be  lit  for  use 
in  about  throe  weeks.  Probable  cost,  Is.  for 
this  quantity. 

Fish,  Sauce  for  Boiled.  — Take  some 
of  the  water  in  which  the  fish  has  been  boiled, 
and  simmer  in  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  an 
onion,  an  anchovy,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
walnut  ketchup ; add  a pint  of  good  veal  gravy, 
strain,  and  thicken  with  butter  and  flour.  Two 
table-spoonfuls  of  the  fish  broth  will  be  enough 
for  this  quantity.  Probable  cost,  4d. 

Fish  Sauce,  without  Butter.— Boil 
down  a table-spoonful  of  horse-radish,  an  onion, 
four  cloves,  and  two  blades  of  mace  pounded, 
in  half  a pint  of  water  and  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  good  vinegar.  When  the  onion  is  soft, 
mince  it  with  a couple  of  anchovies,  and  3tir 
it  into  the  sauce,  adding  a tea-spoonful  of  salt, 
and  half  the  quantity  of  black  pepper.  Mix 
the  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs  (which  should 
be  first  strained)  into  the  sauce.  Do  this  gra- 
dually, and  throw  the  sauce  from  the  pan  to  a 
basin,  and  then  toss  it  over  the  fire  till  it  is  thick 
enough  to  serve.  Time  to  boil  the  sauce,  half 
an  hour ; to  thicken  with  eggs,  five  minutes. 

Fish.  Scallop. — Take  half  a pound  of  any 
cold  fish ; weigh  it  when  the  bones  and  skin 
have  been  removed.  Put  it  into  a stewpan, 
with  walnut  ketchup  and  made  mustard,  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  each,  and  half  a table-spoonful 
of  anchovy  sauce,  mixed  first  with  half  a pint 
of  cream  and  then  with  the  fish.  Heat  all 
together,  but  it  should  not  boil.  Fill  a dish  or 
put  into  scallop  shells ; cover  with  bread- 
crumbs, and  place  butter  in  small  lumps  over 
the  top.  Brown  in  the  oven,  or  use  a sala- 
mander. Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  bake. 
Probable  cost,  Is.,  exclusive  of  the  fish. 

Fish  Soup. — Slice  two  middle-sized  onions, 
fry  them  of  a light  brown  in  butter,  and  fry 
also  three  pounds  of  eels — they  should  not  be 
skinned.  When  just  browned  (five  minutes 
will  do  them),  add  three  quarts  of  boiling  water, 
and  while  boiling  skim  carefully.  Throw  in 
allspice  and  black  pepper,  two  drachms,  half  an 
ounce  of  the  leaves  of  lemon,  thyme,  and  winter 
savoury  mixed,  and  a good  bunch  of  parsley  (all 
green) . When  the  soup  has  boiled  slowly  about 
two  hours,  during  which  time  it  should  have 
been  well  skimmed,  strain  and  thicken.  Melt 
three  ounces  of  butter,  and  stir  into  it  as  much 
flour  as  will  absorb  the  butter.  When  quite 
dry,  pour  some  of  the  soup  to  it  and  stir  until 
J smooth ; then  add  the  remainder  by  degrees,  and 
simmer  altogether  for  a few  minutes,  when  tho 
soup  should  be  strained  into  a clean  saucepan 
over  neatly-cut  pieces  of  fish,  such  as  soles,  eels 
I Pla>co,  flounder,  skate,  &c.,  all  fried,  and  force- 
meat balls.  Keep  hot,  and  servo  in  about  ton 
I ^ln'lt®8  after  the  soup  has  been  poured  ovor 
‘ tnc  18h-  Good  fish  soup  may  be  made  with  a 


skate,  a flounder,  and  a couple  of  small  eels, 
cut  into  pieces,  and  fried  in  butter  with  an 
onion  sliced,  then  boiled  with  half  a gallon  of 
water  till  good,  and  flavoured  with  salt  and 
pepper.  This  stock  will  keep  several  days  in 
cold  weather. 

Fish.  Soup  (another  way). — Boil  down  tho 
trimmings  and  bones  of  any  fish  intended  for 
this  soup ; put  them,  with  three  pints  of  fish 
stock,  into  a saucepan,  and  add  three  middle- 
sized  onions  halved,  two  lemons  sliced,  and  the 
rind  of  one  grated,  a bunch  of  parsley,  and  some 
chervil.  When  well  stewed,  strain  through  a 
tamis.  Have  ready  fillets  of  fish,  about  six 
pounds  of  sole,  carp,  or  perch,  and  when  fried, 
put  them  into  the  soup.  Season  it  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt  and  half  the  quantity  of  mace 
and  cayenne  mixed ; and  add  a couple  of  glass- 
fuls of  white  wine.  The  soup  should  be  good, 
clear,  and  free  from  fat.  Simmer  ten  minutes, 
and  serve  with  quenelles  of  fish.  Time,  one  hour 
to  stew  trimmings.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Fish  Soup  (economical). — Take  care  of 
the  liquor  in  which  fish  has  been  boiled.  Put 
the  bones,  fins,  head,  and  trimmings  of  the 
dressed  fish  into  three  pints  of  the  liquor,  and 
stew  gently  till  reduced  to  one  quart.  Strain 
the  stock  and  leave  it  till  cold.  When  the 
soup  is  wanted  put  the  liquor  into  the  stewpan 
with  an  onion,  or  better  still,  a leek,  a little  salt 
and  cayenne,  and  two  large  potatoes.  Boil  till 
these  are  soft,  then  rub  the  soup  through  a hair 
sieve.  Make  it  hot  again,  and  add  a few  drops 
of  essence  of  anchovy.  Put  it  into  the  soup- 
tureen,  and  mix  a cupful  of  boiling  milk  with 
it.  Have  ready  a table-spoonful  of  finely- 
chopped  parsley.  Sprinkle  this  upon  the  soup 
at  the  last  moment,  and  serve. 

Fish  Soup  QueueUes.— Pick  out  the 
meat  from  a lobster,  and  pound  it,  together  with 
three  ounces  of  butter.  Season  with  salt  and  a 
quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of  mace  and  cayenne 
pepper  mixed  together;  blend  the  meat  to  a 
paste  with  the  yolk  of  a raw  egg,  and  add 
while  mixing  the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs 
and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  fine  bread-crumbs. 
Mould  in  a tea-spoon  and  poach  the  quenelles 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  or  fry  in  butter  a 
light  brown  before  they  are  put  in  the  soup. 
When  used  as  an  entree,  or  breakfast  dish, 
serve  with  a good  gravy,  after  being  boiled  or 
fried  in  butter.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  fry  for 
entree. 

Fish  Soup,  White. — Clean  and  trim  any 
kind  of  fish — fresh  or  salt  water.  Boil  the  trim- 
mings with  a head  of  celery,  a small  quantity 
of  parsley,  two  onions,  a bay-leaf,  and  five  or 
six  cloves.  Use  water,  and  cover  the  saucepan 
closely.  When  the  contents  have  boiled  one 
hour,  add  as  much  more  water  as  will  be 
required  to  make  tho  soup.  Strain  it,  and  stir 
in  a cup  of  cream.  Season  with  salt  and  white 
popper.  Lay  in  the  tureen  some  oggs,  nicely 
fried  in  butter ; allow  one  for  each  person. 
Pour  tho  soup  ovor,  and  servo  with  toasted 
bread.  Suflicient,  half  a pint  for  each  person. 

Fish  Soup,  with  Potatoes.  — Have 
ready  tho  fish  broth,  made  as  directed  for  fish 
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soup  When  strained,  grate  a number  of 
potatoes — four  pounds  of  good  mealy  ones  will 
thicken  two  quarts  of  broth — add  theso  with 
some  well-beaten  eggs  and  a large  cup  of 
cream.  Flavour  with  salt  and  nutmeg.  If 
preferred,  milk  may  be  substituted  for  some  of 
tho  broth,  and  the  cream  may  be  omitted. 
Serve  with  kldsse  or  toasted  bread.  Time, 
half  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  eight  persons. 

Fish  Stock.— Cleanse  well  from  tho  slime, 
but  do  not  skin,  two  pounds  of  eels ; cut  them 
into  pieces;  also,  two  pounds  of  any  river  fish 
carp,  trout,  &c. — and  one  pound  of  skate.  Cover 
these  with  water,  and  let  them  stew  gently  for 
four  hours,  with  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  an 
anchovy,  and  about  an  ounce  of  salt.  Strain 
for  use,  when  the  stock  may  be  enriched  with 
butter  to  suit  the  required  taste. 

Fish  Stock,  Brown.— Cut  in  pieces  a 
skate,  a flounder,  and  two  small  eels.  Fry  them 
in  butter  a rich  brown.  Cover  with  water , add 
an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  three  carrots,  three 
turnips,  a head  of  celery,  salt,  pepper,  and  nut- 
men-.  Boil  to  a jelly.  This  stock  will  keep 
two  days.  Strain  for  use.  Time,  two  hours  to 
boil. 

Fish  To  Boil.— The  result  of  modem 
investigation  in  the  culinary  department  proves 
that  fish  to  be  boiled  should  be  plunged  at  once 
into  boiling  water,  and  not  subjected  to  the  slow 
cold  process,  whereby  the  nutritious  juices  are 
extracted.  To  ascertain  if  the  fish  so  treated  is 
done,  raise  the  thick  part  of  the  fish , if  it  sepa- 
rates from  the  bone  easily  it  is  quite  ready  for 
scrving. 

Fish,  To  Broil— Make  a clear  fire.  A 
little  salt  thrown  in  will  check  smoke.  IN  ext 
see  that  the  gridiron  is  well  rubbed  rnth  grease 
(suet  is  best  for  the  purpose),  and  that  it  is  hot 

before  tho  fish  is  laid  upon  it ; turn  with  tongs 

—a  knife  is  apt  to  break  the  fish— and  remove  as 
soon  as  done:  the  time  must  be , regulated  by 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  fish.  (See  Fish, 
Grilled.)  Grilling  and  broiling  are  two  dit- 
fercnt  words  which  signify  tho  same  thing. 


Fish,  To  Caveach.— Salmon  or  cod  may 
be  done  in  this  way.  If  cod,  bone  and  shoe 
the  tail  part;  sprinkle  with  salt;  dry  well, 
and  fry  a nice  brown.  Make  a pickle  oi  vine- 
gar  peppercorns,  mace,  a few  cloves,  and  bay- 
feavcs  • boil  till  the  flavour  is  extracted,  then 
put  by  to  cool.  Cut  a couple  of  small  onions 
into  slices,  lay  them  over  and  betwoen  the  fish ; 
add  a cupful  of  salad-oil  to  the  vinegar,  and 
pour  over  the  fish,  which  should  be  covered 
Serve  in  the  middle  of  a dish,  with  a salad 
round  it.  Time  to  fry  cod,  ten  to  twelve 
minutes. 

Fish  To  Cook,  in  Oven— Clean  and 
trim  any  small  fish;  put  them  into  a deep  pan 
with  a gill  of  vinegar,  half  a pint  of  meltod 
butter,  and  two  onions  choppod  small ; lay  in 
the  fish  with  a seasoning  of  two  tea-spoonfuls 
of  salt  and  one  of  poppor.  Bako,  busting  fro- 
quontly  with  tho  sauco.  Servo  with  the  sauce 
in  the"7  dish.  Time,  twenty  minutos  to  bake. 
Sufficient  for  six  pounds  of  fish- 


Fish  To  Fry. — The  great  excellence  of 
fried  fisk  consists  in  its  freedom  from  grease. 
When  practicable,  the  fish  to  be  fried  should  be 
entirely  immersed  in  fat,  which  has  attained 
the  proper  temperature — that  is,  when  it  is  still, 
has  a blue  smoke  rising  from  it,  and  fizzes  and 
sends  out  air-bubbles  when  a little  piece  of 
bread  is  thrown  into  it.  Fry  of  a delicate  brown, 
and  drain  before  the  fire  on  an  inverted  sieve. 
Get  the  fish  in  a proper  state ; let  it  be  quite 
dry,  dredge  it  with  flour,  brush  with  egg,  and 
strew  well  with  bread-crumbs.  Use  oil,  butter, 
lard,  or  dripping.  ( See  also  Fry,  To.) 

Fish  (vol-au-vent). — Make  a puff  paste; 
roll  it  out  about  one  inch  and  a quarter 
thick,  and  then  cut  it  to  tho  desired  size  with 
a tin-cutter.  Make  an  incision  all  round, 
an  inch  from  the  edge,  with  a small  sharp 
knife,  or  better  still  with  a tin-cutter,  if  one 
of  the  size  bo  at  hand.  Bake  on  a tin  pan  in  a 
quick  oven.  When  done,  nicely  egged  over, 
and  of  a pale  brown  colour,  cut  out  the  centre 
paste  without  breaking  tho  edge,  and  fill  the 
vacant  place  with  a fricassee  of  fish,  oysters, 
lobster,  &c.  Serve  the  vol-au-vent  on  a folded 
napkin.  Time  to  bake,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  puff  paste,  Is.  6d.  per 
pound. 

Fish  and  Oyster  Pie.— Make  a season- 
ing of  bread-crumbs,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and 
parsley  chopped  fine.  Lay  any  remains  of  cold 
fish  into  a pie-dish ; let  them  be  neatly  cut  mto 
scollops,  and  cleared  from  all  skin  and  bone ; 
sprinkle  with  pepper  and  salt.  Make  a layer  of 
oysters,  and  cover  with  the  seasoning.  I ill  up 
the  dish  with  alternate  layers  of  fish,  oysters, 
and  seasoning.  Cover  with  bars  of  puff  paste, 
and  bake,  pouring  in  melted  butter  dissolved 
with  the  liquor  of  the  oysters.  Time,  according 
to  size.  When  the  pastry  is  done  the  pie  will 
be  ready  for  serving. 

Fisherman’s  Soup.  — Make  a soup 
according  to  the  following  recipe,  by  whica 
means  the  smallest  fry  may  be  utilised : lake 
all  the  fish  caught  in  a day’s  angling- 
carp,  dace,  roach,  perch,  &c.  V ash  them  m 
salt  and  water,  and  put  them  in  a stewpan 
with  a tomato,  a leek,  an  onion,  and  two 
carrots  sliced,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and 
enough  water  to  cover  them.  When  boiled  to  a 
pulp,  strain,  and  throw  in  as  much  more  water 
as  will  bo  wanted  for  the  soup,  and  boil  another 
hour.  When  ready  to  serve,  put  two  turnips 
and  a head  of  celery,  previously  boiled  and  cuv 
into  small  pieces,  into  tho  tureen,  and  flavour 
with  a tea-spoonful  each  of  soy  and  Chui 
vinegar. 

Flan  (a  la  Calob  Balderstono).— Tako  good 
pufl:  paste  that  has  been  set  in  a .cool  place  lor 
two  or  three  hours,  and  line  with  it  a flutei 
mould,  then  lay  a white  paper  as  a bmng  to 
the  crust,  and  fill  the  mould  with  bran  to  keep 
it  in  proper  shape.  Vandyke  tho  cd&,  a 

mark  the  Vandykes  to  mutate  leaves.  The  o en 

should  bo  hot  to  crisp  the  paste  well,  aadW 
mould  should  have  a movable  bottom  to  tax 
away  tho  bran  and  paper.  Fill J«th  J 
fruit  (preserved) — gooseberry,  cherry,  IP 
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apricots,  or  pears.  Or  the  mould  may  be  filled 
•with  frangipane,  flavoured  with  almonds 
blanched,  chopped  small,  and  stirred  into  the 
cream. 

Flame  Cake  (a  German  supper  dish).— 
Choose  a flat  spongecake.  Soak  it  with  arrack 
or  brandy,  and  set  fire  to  it  as  it  is  being 
carried  to  table.  Slices  of  spongecake  piled 
closely  together,  will  do  equally  well. 

Flame  Pudding.— Beat  two  ounces  of 
butter  to  a cream,  and  stir  into  it  equal  quanti- 
ties of  flour  and  finely-sifted  sugar,  about  two 
ounces  of  each.  Add  the  beaten  yolks  of  five 
eggs,  and  the  whites  whisked  to  a stiff  froth. 
Thicken  the  whole  with  the  crumbs  of  a stale 
spongecake,  and  mix  well.  The  addition  of 
a little  grated  lemon-peel,  or  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  pounded  almonds,  is  a great  improve- 
ment. Steam  in  a buttered  mould,  and  serve 
immediately,  or  the  pudding  will  fall.  A small 
glass  of  brandy  or  rum  should  be  put  in  the 
middle,  and  some  should  be  thrown  over  the 
sides  of  the  pudding.  Serve  directly  the 
brandy  is  lit.  The  pudding  is  sufficiently 
cooked,  when  it  is  firm  in  the  centre.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Flead  Crust. — Mix  one  pound  of  flour  and 
seven  ounces  of  flead,  finely  shred,  into  a paste — 
use  cold  water — and  beat  it  with  a rollmg-pin 
until  quite  smooth.  Roll  out  the  paste,  and 
put  on  it  two  ounces  of  butter  in  small  bits. 
Fold  over,  and  roll  out  for  use.  Flead  of 
mutton  or  lamb,  if  shred  fine,  and  well  cleared 
from  skin,  makes  a lighter  pudding  than  suet. 
A little  salt  should  be  added  to  the  flour  before 
mixing. 

Fleisch  Minuten. — Cut  neat  slices  of 
veal  from  the  fillet.  Let  them  be  very  thin, 
and  about  four  inches  in  length.  Lay  them 
in  a deep  dish,  with  a seasoning  of  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a small  glass  of  white  wine.  When 
they  have  lain  three  hours,  put  them,  well 
dredged  with  flour,  into  a stewpan  of  melted 
butter,  and  add  a little  more  wane,  the  juice  of 
a lemon,  and  as  much  stock  as  will  cover  them. 
Simmer,  with  the  lid  closely  fitted  down,  for 
five  minutes  only.  Serve  at  once. 

Flemish.  Cream. — Put  a pint  of  hot  water 
on  half  an  ounce  of  the  best  isinglass.  When 
it  has  dissolved,  mix  it  with  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  cream  and  a glass  of  brandy,  and  whisk  it  into 
u light  froth.  Colour  with  currant  jelly.  Put 
it  into  a mould.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.,  exclu- 
' aive  of  brandy. 

Florentine  of  Oranges  and  Apples. 

— Take  one  pound  of  golden  pippins ; scoop  and 
pare  them  ; throw  them  into  cold  water.  Havo 
ready  over  the  fire  one  pint  of  water,  into  which 
put  half  a pound  of  lump  sugar ; boil  and  skim ; 
then  put  in  the  pippins  and  stew  till  clear ; do 
not  let  them  break.  When  cold,  place  them  in 
a pie-dish  with  two  tablo-spoonftds  of  orange 
(Seville)  marmalade,  and  a little  lemon-pool. 
Cover  with  puff  paste.  Time,  stew  till  tender. 
Probable  cost,  8d.  or  lOd. 

Floating  Island. — Into  three-quarters 
of  a pint  of  cream  put  sugar  to  make  it  very 
ftweet,  and  the  juice  and  rind  of  a lemon  grated. 


Boat  it  for  ten  minutes.  Cut  French  rolls  into 
thin  slices,  and  lay  them  on  a round  dish  on 
the  top  of  the  cream.  On  this  put  a layer  of 
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apricot  or  currant  jam,  and  some  more  slices  of 
roll.  Pile  up  on  this,  very  high,  a whip  made 
of  damson  jam,  and  the  whites  of  four  eggs. 
It  should  be  rough  to  imitate  a rock.  Garnish 
with  fruit  or  sweetmeats.  Time,  one  hour  and 
a half  to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  3s. 

Floater. — This  American  cooling  drink  is 
composed  of  the  following  ingredients,  mixed 
with  a bottle  of  iced  soda-water : — An  ounce  of 
sugar,  three  slices  of  a lemon,  six  peach  leaves, 
a gill  of  sherry,  and  half  a gill  of  noyeau.  Put 
into  the  bowl  a good-sized  piece  of  ice. 

Flounders  (au  Gratin). — Cut  up  parsley, 
shallot,  and  small  button-mushrooms,  very 
finely.  Fry  them  in  butter,  with  a seasoning 
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of  salt  and  pepper.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a tin 
flat  baking-dish,  previously  buttered,  with  the 
herbs,  and  lay  on  them  a flounder,  neatly 
trimmed,  or  fillets  of  any  flat  fish.  Strew 
bread-crumbs  thickly  over,  and  bits  of  butter 
on  the  top  of  all.  Moisten  with  white  wine. 
Cook  carefully.  Crisp  the  top  with  a sala- 
mander. Servo  very  hot,  and  with  a squeeze  of 
lemon  over  the  dish.  Time,  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost  of  flounders,  6d.  to  Is.  each. 
Sufficient,  ono  for  each  person. 

Flounders,  Boiled. — Lay  the  fish  in  a 
kettle,  with  salt  and  water  in  the  proportion  of 
six  ouncos  to  each  gallon,  and  a little  vinegar. 
Lot  tho  water  boil  up  again,  and  then  remove 
it  to  tho  sido  to  simmer  till  done.  The  fish 
must  not  boil  fust,  or  they  will  break.  Time  to 
simmer,  ton  to  fifteen  minutes.  Probablo 
cost  of  flounders,  from  Gd.  to  Is. 
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Flounders,  Fricasseed.  — Put  the 

liquor  of  a dozen  oysters  into  a stewpan  with 
a glass  of  white  wine,  and  a gill  of  white  stock. 
Simmor  for  ten  minutes,  add  a gill  of  cream, 
and  thicken  with  flour  and  butter,  then  add 
the  oysters.  Have  ready  fillets  of  flounders  or 
plaice  that  have  been  fried  crisp  and  brown  in 
butter  or  dripping.  Lay  them  in  the  centre  of 
a hot  dish,  pour  the  sauce  round  them,  and 
serve.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  fry.  Probable 
cost,  6d.  to  Is.  Sufficient,  one  for  each 
person. 

Flounders,  Fried. — Lay  them  in  salt 
and  water  for  an  hour  or  more  to  get  rid  of  the 
muddy  flavour,  or  rub  them  well  on  all  sides 
with  salt,  which  will  make  the  fish  firm.  Dry 
them,  dip  into  egg,  and  cover  with  bread-crumbs. 
Fry  in  oil  or  boiling  fat,  and  serve  on  a hot 
napkin.  Garnish  with  crisped  parsley.  Time, 
five  to  ten  minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost,  6d. 
to  Is. 

Flounders,  Fried  (another  way). — Rub 
the  fish  well  with  salt,  and  let  them  stay  two 
hours.  Then  shake  off  the  salt  and  lay  the 
fish  in  a soft  cloth  for  an  horn-.  Flour  all  over 
and  fry  in  boiling  fat.  Send  to  table  on  a 
napkin,  garnished  with  crisped  parsley.  Time, 
eight  to  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  4d.to  6d. 
Sufficient,  one  for  each  person. 

Flounders,  Stewed. — Wash  and  trim 
the  fish;  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  about  a 
pint  of  some  good  gravy,  a glass  of  claret  or  port, 
a small  tea-spoonful  of  allspice  and  black  pepper 
mixed,  three  cloves,  or  a little  mace.  Stew  the 
fish  in  this  mixture  till  done ; then  remove  it, 
and  thicken  the  gravy,  adding  a little  Chili 
vinegar,  essence  of  anchovy,  pepper,  and  salt. 
Strain,  and  send  it  to  table  poured  over  the  fish. 
Time  to  stew  fish,  ten  to  twenty  minutes ; to 
boil  gravy,  eight  to  ten  minutes. 

Flour,  Browned.  — This  flour  will  be 
found  an  excellent  substitute  for  roux,  which 
the  French  employ  in  the  composition  of  their 
dishes.  The  flour  is  simply  browned  by  placing 
it  on  a baking-tin  in  the  oven  or  before  the  fire, 
and  turning  it  frequently  to  prevent  its  being 
burnt.  Blended  with  butter,  it  colours  and 
thickens  soup.  If  kept  in  an  ordinary  dredg- 
ing-box it  will  be  found  convenient  for  gravies 
or  any  made  dishes. 

Flour  Paste. — A common  paste  may  bo 
made  by  simply  boiling  flour  and  water,  but 
one  that  will  keep  good,  and  be  useful  for 
various  purposes,  should  be  made  as  follows  : — 
Dissolve  an  ounce  of  alum  in  a pint  and  a half 
of  warm  water ; add  flour  to  make  it  as  thick  as 
cream,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  rosin. 
Boil  till  stiff,  stirring  well.  This  will  koop 
twelvo  months. 

Flour  Pudding. — Make  with  tho  follow- 
ing ingredients  Ono  quart  of  now  milk,  eight 
yolks  and  four  whitos  of  eggs.  Beat  tho  eggs 
with  part  of  tho  milk,  into  which  stir  four 
large  spoonfuls  of  flour;  add  tho  rest  of  tho 
milk,  and  flavour  with  nutmeg,  essence  of 
ratafia,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Mix  well,  and  boil 
ono  hour  in  a buttered  basin.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for  two  puddings. 


Flour  Pudding,  Hasty.  — Make  a 
smooth  batter  with  two  ounces  ot  fine  flour  and 
a pint  of  milk.  Boil  it  in  a clean  saucepan  over 
a slow  fire  until  quite  thick:  add  sugar  to 
sweeten,  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  a few  drops  of 
tho  essence  of  ratafia,  and  a little  grated  nut- 
meg. Let  it  stay  till  cold ; then  beat  into  tho 
batter  three  eggs,  and  bake  in  a dish  lined  or 
not  with  thin  paste.  A layer  of  maxmalade,  or 
any  other  preserve,  on  the  paste  at  the  bottom 
of  the  dish  is  much  approved  of ; or  the  pudding 
may  be  eaten  simply  boiled  as  above,  and  served 
hot  with  cold  butter,  sugar,  and  nutmeg.  Time 
to  bake,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  7d. 
Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Flummery.— /Melt  two  ounces  of  gela- 
tine in  a pint  and  a half  of  water ; add 
a wine-glass  of  sherry  and  half  a glass  of 
brandy,  with  the  juice  of  three  lemons,  and 
sugar  enough  to  sweeten.  Stir  into  the 
liquid  when  cold  a pint  of  double  cream 
which  has  been  whisked  until  it  began  to 
thicken.  If  mixed  while  warm  the  lemon- 
juice  will  curdle  it.  Moulds  should  be 
dipped  in  water  or  oiled,  and  the  flummery 
should  be  allowed  to  set  a day  before  turning 
out.  Blanched  almonds,  slit  lengthwise,  stuck 
round  the  flummery,  or  preserved  cherries,  look 
well.  Probable  cost,  3s.  for  this  quantity. 
Sufficient  for  two  moulds. 

Flummery,  French.  — Dissolve  two 
ounces  of  isinglass  in  a little  milk ; then  add  a 
quart  of  cream,  flavoured  with  two  spoonfuls  of 
orange-flower  water,  and  sugar  to  sweeten. 
Stir  the  flummery  till  cool,  and  strain  into  a 
mould.  To  be  served  turned  out  on  a dish,  with 
baked  pears  placed  round  it.  Gelatine  may  be 
used  instead  of  isinglass.  Time,  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  boil.  Probable  cost,  5s. 

~ Folkestone  Pudding  Pies.— Put  two 

laurel-leaves  and  the  peel  of  a small  lemon  in 
half  a pint  of  milk  in  a stewpan,  over  a slow 
fire,  to  extract  the  flavour  of  the  laurel  and 
lemon.  Mix  three  ounces  of  ground  rice  in 
another  half-pint  of  milk,  which  add  to  the 
flavoured  milk,  the  latter  being  first  strained. 
Boil,  stirring  all  the  time,  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Remove  the  mixture  from  tho  fire,  and 
have  ready  six  well-beaten  eggs,  three  ounces 
of  butter,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar, 
beat  all  together  first,  and  stir  into  the  rice 
mixture  till  thoroughly  blended.  Fill  patty- 
pans lined  with  puff  paste,  and  strew  currants 
lightly  over  each.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  3d. 

Fondu. — Boil  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
milk  and  dissolve  an  ounce  of  butter  in  it.  Stir 
into  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cold  milk  in  which 
two  ounces  of  arrowroot  have  been  rubbed 
smooth.  Boil  till  thick,  then  add  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  half  a table-spoonful  of  salt,  a drachm 
of  cayenne,  and  four  ounces  of  grated  Parmesan. 
Pour  in  tho  whites  of  six  eggs  whisked  to  a 
light  froth,  and  bake  at  once,  without  opening 
the  oven  till  done.  The  dish  should  be  lined 
with  a buttered  paper  rising  three  inches  above 
tho  top,  as  the  fondu  will  rise  very  much.  It 
must  bo  sent  to  table  immediately,  for  it  fa  s 
as  quickly  as  it  rises.  {See  also  Cheese  tondu.J 
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Fondu  (a  l’ltalienne). — Gratohalf  a pound 
of  Parmesan,  Gruyere,  or  any  good  dry  cheese, 
and  stir  over  the  lire  half  a pint  of  cream,  with 
enough  flour  to  thicken  it.  When  of  the  con- 
sistency of  melted  butter,  add  the  cheese  and 
a little  salt.  Mix  till  the  heat  has  gone  off, 
then  blend  with  the  above  ingredients  four 
well-beaten  yolks  of  eggs,  and  last  of  all  five 
whites  whipped  to  a firm  froth.  Bake  in  a 
papered  tin  and  in  a hot  oven,  filling  the  tin 
to  only  half  its  depth.  The  fondu  should  rise 
very  high,  and  be  served  immediately,  or  it 
will  fall,  and  the  appearance  be  spoiled.  Time 
to  bake,  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  2s. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Fondu  (en  Caisses). — This  fondu  may  be 
made  in  any  form  desired — small  paper  cases, 
moulds,  or  tart-tins.  Pound  in  a mortar,  with 
egg  to  moisten,  equal  quantities  of  Swiss,  Par- 
mesan, and  cream  cheese  (a  quarter  of  a pound 
of  each) . Moisten  with  five  eggs ; mix  the  egg 
gradually  while  pounding.  Bake  in  a hot  oven, 
allowing  time  to  give  the  fondu  a rich  colour. 
IServe  quickly.  Time,  about  ten  minutes  to 
Ibake. 

Forcemeat,  Almond. — Beat  up  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
(good  cream,  and  flavour  with  a little  nutmeg. 
Blanch  and  pound  in  a mortar  three  ounces  of 
(sweet  almonds,  using  white  of  egg  to  moisten. 
Add  these,  with  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
flight  bread-crumbs,  and  three  ounces  of  butter 
broken  into  small  bits,  to  the  egg  mixture. 
Stir  in,  lastly,  the  whites  of  the  eggs  whisked  to 
la  solid  froth,  and  fill  either  capon  or  turkey. 


Forcemeat  Balls. — Chop  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  beef  suet,  a little  lemon-peel,  and 
parsley.  Mix  with  a basin  of  bread-crumbs, 
and  flavour  with  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg. 
Moisten  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  roll  in  flour, 
and  make  up  into  small  balls.  Bake  in  a hot 
j oven  till  crisp.  This  recipe  will  do  for  fowls. 
The  addition  of  a little  ham,  chopped  or 
pounded,  will  be  found  a considerable  improve- 
ment. 

Forcemeat  Balls,  Brain.  — Clean  and 

j ®oak  the  brains  in  lukewarm  water  for  threo 
hours,  then  boil.  When  cold,  pound  them  in  a 
mortar  with  a little  flour,  some  chopped  parsley, 
salt,  and  pepper.  Bind  with  raw  egg,  and  make 
into  small  balls.  Pry  a light  brown,  and  drop 
them  into  the  tureen.  Time,  ten  minutes  to 


Forcemeat  Balls,  Curry.  — Pound 
together  bread-crumbs,  hard-boiled  yolks  of 
eggs,  a small  quantity  of  butter,  and  a scason- 
mg  of  curry  powder  and  salt.  Make  into  small 
jails,  iuno  to  fry,  two  or  three  minutes. 


Forcemeat  Balls,  Egg.  — Pound  t 
iard-boiled  yolks  of  half  a dozen  eggs  wi 
some  chopped  parsley,  a tea-spoonful  of  floi 
a little  pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne.  Moisten  wi 
egg,  and  make  the  paste  into  small  balls.  Bi 
tor  two  minutes  before  using  in  soup  or  oth 
ishes.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  o: 
Htureen  of  soup. 

:.nJorcomeat  Balls  for  Mock-Turt: 

•Soups.  Tho  delicate  French  proparatio 


Panada,  will,  if  used  in  the  composition  of  these 
balls,  bo  found  a great  improvement.  Prepare 
it  thus  : — Soak  the  crumb  of  two  or  three  rolls. 
Put  it  into  a small  saucepan  by  the  side  of  the 
fire,  with  enough  pale  rich  gravy  to  cover 
it.  When  sufficiently  boiled,  squeeze  off  the 
moisture,  put  the  panada  into  an  enamelled 
saucepan,  and  stir  with  a wooden  spoon  till 
dry ; then  mix  with  it  the  yolks  of  two  un- 
beaten eggs,  and  let  it  cool  for  use.  Pound  in 
a mortar  four  ounces  of  veal,  free  from  gristle, 
bone,  and  skin ; add  the  panada  to  this,  with 
three  ounces  of  fresh  butter.  Season  with  nut- 
meg, mace,  salt,  and  cayenne.  If  liked,  a little 
lean  ham  and  more  seasoning  may  be  used. 
Poll  into  balls,  and  boil  before  adding  to  tht 
soup.  Time,  twelve  minutes  to  boil. 

Forcemeat,  Chestnut.— Remove  the 
outer  skin  from  some  chestnuts  (they  should 
be  ripe  and  sound) . Boil  them  for  two  or  three 
minutes  to  get  off  the  inner  skin.  Peel  them, 
and  to  preserve  their  colour  throw  them  into 
cold  water ; drain  and  weigh  them.  Stew  six 
ounces  of  them  gently  for  about  twenty 
minutes  in  veal  gravy.  Let  them  get  cold, 
pound  them  till  smooth  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  butter,  or  half  their  weight  in  fat  bacon,  and 
add  two  ounces  of  bread- crumbs,  and  a little 
salt,  lemon-rind,  and  nutmeg.  Bind  the 
mixture  together  with  the  unbeaten  yolks  of 
two  eggs.  If  this  forcemeat  is  formed  into 
cakes,  these  should  be  dipped  into  flour  before 
being  fried.  Time  to  fry,  fifteen  minutes. 

Forcemeat,  French,  Boiled  Calf’s 
Udder  for.  — The  calf’s  udder  is  used  in 
French  cookery  instead  of  butter.  It  is  first 
boiled,  then  pounded,  and  passed  through  a 
sieve,  when  it  is  fit  for  mixing  in  the  composi- 
tion of  their  exquisitely  delicate  forcemeats. 

Forcemeat  for  Baked  Pike. — Prepare 
three  ounces  of  bread-crumbs  from  a stale  loaf, 
shred  two  ounces  of  suet,  and  mince  eight  or 
ten  bearded  oysters.  Put  these  together  into  a 
stewpan,  with  a flavouring  of  mace  (pounded), 
salt,  and  pepper.  Moisten  with  the  liquor  from 
the  oysters,  and  six  table- spoonfuls  of  thick 
cream.  Bind  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and 
stir  over  the  fire  till  the  forcemeat  thickens. 
Stuff  this  forcemeat  into  the  pike,  and  sew  the 
fish  up  securely.  Time  to  thicken  forcemeat, 
four  or  five  minutes ; to  bake  pike,  one  hour, 
more  or  less.  Sufficient  for  one  pike. 

Forcemeat  for  Carp. — Prepare  from 
a stale  loaf  half  a pound  of  crumbs,  and 
mince  one  dozen  oysters,  divested  of  beards; 
add  two  ounces  of  finely-shred  suet,  and  the 
same  of  bacon  or  ham,  and  good  fresh  butter. 
Flavour  with  salt,  nutmeg,  a dessert-spoonful 
of  savoury  herbs,  and  a little  parsley,  all  cf 
which  should  be  minced  small.  Blend  together 
with  three  well-beaten  eggs.  Stuff  the  fish, 
and  sew  up  securely.  Probablo  cost,  2s.  Suf- 
ficient for  one  fish. 

Forcemeat  for  Cold  Pasties.— Fo* 

savoury  pasties,  to  be  oaten  cold,  use  a force- 
meat of  fowl — an  old  fowl  will  answer  this 
purpose.  Strip  off  the  skin,  and  clear  tho  flesh 
from  tho  bones ; pound  tho  flesh  in  a mortar ; 
soak  some  white  bread  in  milk,  squeeze  it  dry, 
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and  rub  with  it  thrco  ounces  of  butter,  in  tho 
proportion  of  half  a pound  of  bread  to  this 
quantity ; add  tho  moat,  with  a flavouring  of 
nutmeg  and  salt.  Bind  with  four  yolks  of  eggs, 
and  make  up  into  balls  for  pasties  or  soups.  A 
little  ham,  cut  into  thin  slices  and  rolled  round 
the  balls  separately,  is  a great  improvement  to 
a white  meat  pasty.  For  game  or  beef  pasties 
use  pork,  game,  or  liver.  If  parsloy  is  liked, 
some  may  be  minced  and  pounded  with  the 
meat. 

Forcemeat  for  Fish,  Soups,  or 
Stews. — Pound  the  flesh  ot  a middle-sized 
lobster,  half  an  anchovy,  a piece  of  boiled 
celery,  the  yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg,  salt, 
pepper,  and  cayenne  to  taste.  Mix  these  with 
a tea-cupful  of  bread-crumbs,  two  ounces  of 
butter  (oiled), -and  two  raw  eggs.  Make  into 
small  balls,  and  fry  a pale  brown  in  butter.  Two 
or  three  oysters  may  be  added.  Probable  cost, 
3s.  to  4s.  (See  also  Forcemeat  for  Baked  Pike.) 

For C6m0 at  for  Game. — Take  the  livers 
of  the  game,  and  pound  them  with  half  then- 
weight  of  beef  suet  and  good  fat  bacon,  mixed 
together;  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  powdered, 
cloves.  Use  a little  of  the  meat  of  game  it 
enough  livers  cannot  be  obtained ; moisten  with 
cream,  and  bind  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
If  the  forcemeat  be  required  stiff,  stew  over  a 
gentle  fire,  keeping  it  constantly  stirred  until 
the  proper  consistency  is  gained.  Time  to  stew, 
about  ten  or  twelve  minutes. 

Forcemeatfor  Goose. — Chop  very  finely 
two  ounces  of  onions,  pour  boiling  water  on 
them,  and  cover  the  basin  with  a plate.  When 
they  have  steamed  a few  minutes,  pour  off  the 
water,  and  add  the  same  weight  of  bread- 
crumbs and  the  parboiled  liver,  or  a little  beef 
minced  small,  with  half  a dozen  sage-leaves,  or 
more  if  liked.  Flavour  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
cayenne.  Some  cooks  boil  the  onions,  but  as 
this  mode  takes  from  the  freshness  of  the  force- 
meat, the  above  preparation  of  onions  will  bo 
found  to  please  most  lovers  of  goose.  Butter 
may  be  used,  bits  of  it  being  mixed  with  the 
forcemeat,  but  a well-conditioned  goose  will  not 
require  butter. 

Forcemeat  for  Hare.— Parboil  the  liver 
of  the  hare,  if  sound,  and  mince  it  finely ; also 
chop  a quarter  of  a pound  of  suet  and  rather  less 
of  lean  bacon,  which  should  be  shred  fine,  that 
the  forcemeat  may -not  require  to  bo  pounded 
in  a mortar.  Mix  these  ingredients  together, 
and  add  six  ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  a dossert- 
spoonful  of  parsley,  a little  thyme  and  marjoram 
mixed,  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmog.  Bind  with  two 
or  threo  yolks  of  eggs,  which  must  be  well  beaten 
before  being  used.  Stuff  tho  inside  of  the  hare, 
and  make  balls  to  be  fried  a nice  brown 


Forcemeat  for  Meat  Pies  or  Ra- 
gouts —Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  ham, 
the  same  of  cold  veal,  and  of  boof  suet,  a chivo 
or  two,  somo  parsley,  cayonno,  salt,  and  a very 
little  lemon-peel,  with  half  a pint  of  bread- 
crumbs. Pound  all  together  in  a mortar  (pre- 
viously chopping  the  meat).  Form  tho  force- 
meat into  a mass  with  two  raw  eggs.  lho 
flavour  may  bo  varied  according  to  taste ; an 
anchovy  or  oysters  may  -be  added,  if  likod. 


Timo,  about  one  hour  to  prepare.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  fid. 

Forcemeat  for  Pheasant.— Take  the 
livers  of  two  fowls ; see  that  they  are  sound, 
and  that  the  gall  has  been  properly  cleared 
away.  Parboil  them,  and  then  pound  in  a 
mortar,  with  half  a pound  of  grated  liam,  cooked, 
and  without  fat,  three  or  four  truffles,  or  mush- 
rooms,  if  tho  former  cannot  be  had,  half  a tea- 
spoonful  of  minced  parsley,  and  a shallot 
Flavour  with  pepper,  salt  if  required,  and  add  l 
little  nutmeg.  Blend  with  the  forcemeat  three 
ounces  of  butter,  and  stud  the  bird.  Time,  five 
minutes  to  boil  livers.  Probable  cost,  exclusive 
of  truffles,  Is.  4d.  Sufficient  for  one  pheasant. 

Forcemeat  for  Pigeons. —Stir  two 
ounces  of  butter  till  it  is  almost  a cream  , blend 
with  it  four  ounces  of  grated  bread-crumbs, 
add  a little  parsley  minced  fine,  lemon-peel, 
and  nutmeg  grated,  with  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Bind  with  one  beaten  egg.  Probable 
cost,  6d. 

Forcemeat  for  Quenelles.  This 

forcemeat  may  be  composed  of  chicken,  veal, 
game,  or  fish.  Scrape  the  meat  from  a couple 
of  rabbits,  or  the  lean  meat  from  a knuckle  of 
veal,  pound  it  in  a mortar,  and  pass  it  through 
a wire  sieve.  Put  back  into  the  mortar  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  meat,  with  half  a pound 
of  good  butter,  and  the  same  of  milk  panada ; 
mix,  and  pound  all  together.  Add  to  it  a 
flavouring  of  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  lemon- 
peel,  both  grated,  and  continue  to  pound  while 
adding  four  or  five  well-beaten  eggs.  Much 
depends  on  the  care  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  forcemeat ; it  may  be  used  as  a 
stuffing,  or  moulded  into  quenelles. 

Forcemeat  for  Roast  Pig.— Parboil  a 
small  onion,  or  two  if  the  flavour  be  liked. 
Chop  them  very  fine,  with  about  half  an  ounce 
of  powdered  sage,  five  or  sLx  ounces  of  bread- 
crumbs, and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  good  fresh 
butter.  Flavour  highly  with  cayenne  pepper 
and  salt.  Bind  with  egg.  Onions  are  not 
always  used  for  this  forcemeat ; they  ma>  he 
left  out  altogether. 

Forcemeat  for  Turkey  (Roast).- 

Take  of  lean  veal,  or  the  flesh  ot  an  old  fo  , • 
couple  of  ounces;  free  it  from  skin  and  sinew- 
Pound  it  in  a mortar,  with  two  ounces  of  shrea 
suet,  the  same  of  bread-crumbs,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  minced  parsley,  a large  tea-spoonI#j 
of  lemon-thyme,  an  onion,  and  the  grated  r 
of  half  a lemon.  Flavour  delicately 
pepper  and  salt,  and  pound  and  bind  together 
with  two  beaten  eggs.  A richer  and  hotter 
forcemeat  is  made  by  the  addition  ' ^ t 

tongue,  anchovy,  or  tho  minced  flesh, 
tho  boards,  of  a dozen  oysters.  ^ 

moat  is  commonly  used  to  stuff  the  crop. 

Forcemeat  for  Turkeys.-Takc  «jua 

quantities  of  lean  veal  and  pork,  “n  • fCS  „ 
them  finely  together ; also  (WtintoP 
pill-boiled  veal  sweetbread,  an  - fonnPr 
threo-quarters  of  a pound  of  e ( , and 


the  of  ImS  favour  ^ 

little  nutmeg,  salt,  pepper,  and  half  an  o 
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grated  lemon,  rind.  Bind  with,  three  beaten 
eggs,  and  fill  both  crop  and  body. 

Forcemeat  of  Beef. — Tako  cold  mashed 
potato,  some  slices  of  beef  mmcod  fine,  a few 
savoury  herbs,  pepper,  and  salt.  Mix  these 
with  two  eggs  to  a paste.  Make  into  balls. 
Fry  in  butter  a rich  brown.  Garnish  with 
fried  parsley. 

Forcemeat  of  Fish— Clear  away  the 
skin  and  bone  from  turbot,  brill,  or  any  solid 
fish ; mince  one  pound  of  the  flesh  very  fine. 
Stew  an  onion  in  butter,  and  when  tender, 
pound  it  in  a mortar  with  four  ounces  of  butter, 
broken  into  bits.  Add  six  ounces  of  bread, 
previously  soaked  in  milk  and  squeezed  dry ; a 
couple  of  eggs,  which  should  be  well  beaten, 
pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg ; and  when  all  is  well 
mixed,  stir  in  the  fish,  and  make  up  into  balls  to 
be  fried  or  boiled.  Previous  to  mixing  the  fish 
with  the  other  ingredients  it  should  be  passed 
through  a wire  sieve. 

Forcemeat  of  Game. — Clear  the  meat 
from  the  bones,  and  mince  it  with  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  fat  bacon  to  each  pound  of  game. 
Flavour  with  shallot,  capers,  lemon-peel,  and  a 
very  few  leaves  of  tarragon,  all  of  which 
should  be  minced  very  fine.  Soak  some  bread, 
and  press  out  all  the  moisture ; add  it,  with  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs.  If  the  bacon  be  salt,  be 
careful  not  to  over-salt  the  forcemeat ; pepper  to 
taste;  and  stir  in  the  frothed  whites  of  eggs 
before  using. 

Forcemeat  of  Liver. — To  one  pound  of 
calf’s  liver  allow  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fat 
bacon ; chop  them  both  separately.  Stew  in 
butter,  but  do  not  brown,  a shallot,  an  onion, 
and,  if  liked,  a small  clove  of  garlic.  Cover  the 
stewpan  until  tender.  Press  out  the  moisture 
from  some  bread  which  has  been  soaked  in 
water,  and  add  it  to  the  butter  in  the  pan  ; stir 
it  to  a stiff  paste,  adding  more  butter  if  re- 
quired. Remove  the  paste  to  a mortar,  and 
pound  it  with  the  chopped  liver,  &c.,  a couple 
of  eggs  beaten  without  the  whites,  a small 
quantity  of  allspice  or  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt. 
When  well  pounded  together,  pass  the  force- 
meat through  a wire  sieve. 

Forcemeat  of  Mushroom. — Procure 
| four  ounces  of  young  just  opened  mushrooms. 
Peel  them,  cut  off  the  stems,  and  remove  the 
brown  part,  dissolve  two  ounces  of  butter  in 
a stewpan,  and  let  them  simmer  very  gently 
ever  a slow  fixe,  with  a slight  flavouring  of  mace 
. and  cayenne.  Spread  them  over  a dish,  placed 
in  a slanting  position  to  drain  away  the  mois- 
ture. When  cold,  mince  them,  and  add  four 
ounces  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  a small  seasoning 
of  salt,  cayenne,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  a piece  of 
I butter,  and  the  yolks  of  a couple  of  eggs  to 
j bind.  Throw  in  as  much  of  the  mushroom 
1 gravy  as  will  make  the  forcemeat  of  the  proper 
f consistency.  It  will  be  greatly  improved  if  the 
whole  mixture  be  pounded  in  a mortar.  Make 
into  balls,  poach,  and  throw  into  soup  ; or  fry, 
| i and  serve  round  a dish  of  roast  fowls  or  minced 
j Jfinl.  It  is  also  good  as  a stuffing  for  boilod 
fowls,  partridges,  &c.  Time  to  stew  in  butter, 
seven  minutes ; to  poach  balls,  six  minutes ; 
to  fry,  six  or  seven  minutes. 


Forcemeat  of  Onion. — An  accompani- 
ment for  roast  turkey  or  fowl.  After  peeling, 
scoop  out  the  inside  carefully,  and  fill  up  the 
vacancy  with  forcemeat.  Bake  the  onions  in 
the  oven. 

Forcemeat  of  Oyster.— Get  very  fresh 
oysters,  beard  them,  and  cut  them  into  quarters. 
Grate  bread  enough  to  fill  half  a pint,  and  one 
ounce  and  a half  of  finely-shred  suet  or  butter, 
which  should  be  broken  into  bits.  Mix  all  these 
ingredients  together  with  a good  flavouring  of 
herbs,  and  a seasoning  of  salt,  pepper,  and 
grated  nutmeg.  Bind  with  two  well-beaten 
eggs.  This  forcemeat  is  for  boiled  or  roast 
turkey.  It  may  be  made  also  into  balls  and 
used  as  a garnish.  Eighteen  oysters  are  suffi- 
cient for  one  turkey. 

Forcemeat  of  Pasty. — Take  an  equal 
weight  of  bacon  and  lean  pork,  a pound  of  each, 
and  two  pounds  of  veal.  Lay  them  in  slices 
in  a stewpan,  with  just  enough  water  to  keep 
the  meat  from  sticking  to  the  bottom,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  a shred  onion,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  white  pepper.  Cover  the  lid  closely, 
and  steam  over  a slow  fire  till  the  meat  is 
tender,  then  remove  it  to  a dish  to  be  miDced 
very  finely.  Pour  a cupful  of  milk  into  the 
stewpan  with  the  gravy,  and  season  with  salt, 
popper,  a very  little  mace,  and  a few  minced 
green  herbs.  Beat  up  half  a dozen  eggs,  and 
stir  them  in;  and  lastly,  mix  the  meat  well 
with  it.  Have  ready  a round  form  lined  with 
paste,  throw  the  mixture  in,  and  cover  with 
the  paste  lid,  which  should  have  a hole  in  the 
top.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven,  arid  do  not  turn 
out  until  cold.  When  served,  cut  through  like 
a cake. 

Forcemeat  of  Sausage.  — Prepare  a 
sausage-meat,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of 
lean  pork  to  one  of  fat.  Take  equal  quantities 
of  this  and  bread-crumbs ; add  two  ounces 
of  butter,  a seasoning  of  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
drachm  of  mace.  Pound  all  together  in  a 
mortar,  and  bind  with  the  yolks  of  a couple  of 
eggs. 

Forcemeat  of  Shrimp.— Clear  a pint  of 
shrimps  from  their  shells,  and  chop  them  finely. 
Mix  with  an  equal  quantity  of  bread-crumbs. 
Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a small  quantity 
of  mace.  Pound  into  a smooth  paste,  with  two 
or  three  ounces  of  butter.  Bind  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg.  Use  this  forcemeat  to  stuff  any 
fresh  water  fish.  A pike,  for  example,  if  stuffed 
and  baked,  will  be  found  excellent. 

Forcemeat  of  Veal.-^— Chop  lean  veal, 
free  from  skin  or  fat,  and  then  pound  it  in  a 
mortar ; add  a third  of  its  weight  of  butter  or 
suet,  and  the  same  of  fine  bread,  which  should 
be  first  soaked  in  cold  milk  and  squeezed  dry. 
Pound  all  in  the  mortar,  with  a flavouring  of 
salt,  popper,  and  nutmeg.  Bind  with  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  make  the  pasto  into  little  balls, 
or  use  it  as  a stuffing. 

Four-fruit  Jelly. — The  fruits  selected 
for  this  excellent  jelly  are  thoso  which  will 
yield  tho  most  juice.  Tako  of  fine  rod-currants, 
half  a pound,  of  cherries,  raspberries,  and  straw- 
berries, each  half  that  weight ; got  out  all  their 
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juice  over  a slow  fire,  and  strain  it  from  tlie 
fruit.  Mftlco  a syrup  with  threo-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  as  much  water  as, 
with  tho  juico,  will  make  a quart.  Dissolve  an 
ounce  of  isinglass,  clarify,  and  simmer  all  over 
tho  firo  for  about  five  minutes.  Add  a glass  of 
curacoa,  and  strain  into  a mould.  Tho  jelly 
should  be  iced  before  being  turned  out  to 
serve.  Probable  cost,  2s.  To  clarify  jelly,  see 
Calf’s  Foot  Jelly. 

Four-fruit  Liquor  (a  pleasant  drink 
for  summer). — Take  one  pound  of  raspberries, 
one  pound  of  black-currants,  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  strawberries,  and  one  pound  and  a half 
of  Morelia  cherries.  Put  them  into  a deep  jar, 
and  cover  them  closely.  Place  the  jar  in  a 
saucepan,  half  filled  with  boiling  water,  and 
simmer  very  gently  for  half  an  hour.  Take  the 
pan  from  the  fire,  and  pass  its  contents  through 
a jelly-bag,  being  very  careful  not  to  squeeze 
the  fruit ; indeed,  if  a little  of  the  juice  be  left 
in  it,  it  may  be  used  for  common  tarts. 
Measure  the  juice,  and  put  it  into  a deep  jar, 
and  for  every  quart  add  six  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar  which  has  been  dissolved  in  half  a pint  of 
water.  Add  half  the  cherry  kernels,  slightly 
bruised,  cover  the  jar  to  keep  out  the  dust,  and 
let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  Stir  into  it 
an  equal  quantity  of  brandy,  pass  the  liquid 
again  through  the  jelly-bag,  and  bottle  for  use. 
When  taken,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  this  liquor 
should  be  added  to  half  a tumblerful  of  iced 
water. 

Fowl. — It  may  be  serviceable  to  point  out 
the  features  which  should  be  looked  for  when 
a fowl  is  purchased  for  cooking  purposes. 
Chickens,  on  account  of  their  age,  can  hardly 
be  anything  else  than  tender.  Capons  should 
have  a fat  vein  beneath  the  wing,  a thick  belly 
and  rump,  a short  and  pale  comb,  and  smooth 
legs.  Pullets  are  at  their  best  in  the  spring. 
Cocks  should  have  short  spurs,  smooth  legs,  and 
a short,  smooth,  bright  comb.  Hens  should  be 
full-breasted  and  smooth-legged. 

Fowl  (a  la  Bechamel).— Have  ready  a 
pint  of  bechamel  sauce;  pour  about  half  of 
it  over  a couple  of  fowls,  boiled  according  to 
the  recipe  given  ( see  Fowl,  Boiled) ; the  other 
half  should  be  thinned  with  a little  stock,  and 
served  in  a tureen.  Send  to  table  hot,  with 
a garnish  of  brocoli  in  bunches  round  the  dish. 
Time,  from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour.  Probable 
cost,  7s.  per  pair.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven 
persons. 

Fowl  (a  la  Carlsford,  entree). — Bone  a fowl, 
without  making  an  opening  down  the  back  ; fill 
up  tho  vacancies  made  by  the  removal  of  tho 
bones  with  a forcemeat,  and  put  a roll  of  it  in  tho 
body.  A nicely-seasoned  sausage-meat  may  also 
be  added,  and  placed  on  either  side.  Truss  firmly 
with  slender  skewers,  and  tie  tho  bird  to  the 
spit.  Baste  frequently,  and  roast  it  a whole 
hour.  An  ordinary  veal  stuffing  may  bo  used ; 
but  a mushroom  forcemeat,  or  any  other 
delicately  propared  one,  will  bo  an  improve- 
ment. 

Fowl  (a  la  Franqaisc). — Remove  tho  breast- 
bones from  a couplo  of  fine  fowls,  and  draw 
the  strings  from  the  legs ; truss  them  as  for 


boiling.  Mix  some  lemon- juice  with  a lump  of 
butter,  which  insert  in  the  fowls  before  placing 
them  into  a stewpan,  then  cover  them  with  strips 
of  fat  bacon,  cut  very  thin.  Make  a sauce  as 
follows : — Cut  equal  quantities  of  veal  and  fat 
bacon,  one  pound  of  each,  into  dice,  with  enough 
ham  to  flavour.  Fry  the  meat,  without  browning 
it,  in  a good  quantity  of  butter,  season  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  add  a clove,  half  a bay-leaf,  a few 
sprigs  of  parsley,  anda  little  thyme,  with  as  much 
boiling  water  as  will  be  required  for  gravy  to 
stew  the  fowls.  Stew  till  the  flavour  of  the 
herbs  is  extracted,  then  strain  into  the  stewpan. 
Keep  a brisk  heat  on  the  cover  of  the  stewpan, 
and  a very  slow  fire  underneath.  When  suffi- 
ciently done,  drain,  and  serve  the  fowls  with 
rich  brown  sauce,  and  a scarlet  tongue  between 
them.  Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  stew 
the  fowls.  Probable  cost,  7s.  Sufficient  for 
seven  or  eight  persons. 

Fowl  (&  la  Hollandaise). — Take  out  the 
breast-bone  of  a large  but  young  fowl,  and  fill 
up  the  space  with  a forcemeat  composed  of  the 
following  ingredients  : — Half  a pint  of  bread- 
crumbs, an  ounce  and  a half  of  finely-shred  suet 
or  butter,  a small  parboiled  onion,  or  a few 
oysters,  bearded,  and  cut  not  too  small,  pepper, 
salt,  and  an  egg  to  bind.  Make  a batter  as  for 
fritters,  and  when  the  fowl  has  roasted  half  its 
time,  pour  the  batter  over,  and  when  dry,  pour 
more ; continue  until  it  is  thickly  coated,  and 
of  a nice  brown  colour.  Serve  with  melted 
butter  and  lemon  pickle.  While  roasting,  a 
thickly  buttered  paper  should  be  fastened  over 
the  fowl,  and  only  removed  when  the  batter  is 
used.  Time,  one  hour  altogether.  Sufficient 
for  three  or  four  persons. 

Fowl  (a  la  Marengo). — Pour  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  the  best  Lucca  oil  into  a stewpan, 
and  cut  a fowl  into  pieces,  which  dredge  with 
flour.  Lay  them  into  the  stewpan  and  brown 
over  a moderate  fire,  turning  each  piece,  that 
all  may  be  of  a good  colour.  A pint  of  stock, 
or  water,  should  now  be  added,  with  a piece  of 
garlic  about  the  size  of  a pea,  a dozen  and  a 
half,  or  more,  of  small  button-mushrooms,  salt, 
pepper,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  sugar.  Simmer 
gently  for  half  an  hour,  and  do  not  skim  away 
the  oil,  but  leave  it  floating  on  the  sauce. 
When  done,  arrange  the  joints  nicely  on  a 
dish,  and  reduce  the  sauce  by  boiling  till  it  is 
sufficiently  thick,  then  serve  it  over  the  fowl. 
Time,  fifty  minutes  altogether.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Fowl  (a  la  Mayonnaise). — Cut  up  the  joints 
of  a cold  roast  fowl.  On  a dish  place  a layer  of 
picked  lettuce ; on  this  place  a layer  of  fowl, 
sprinkling,  as  you  proceed,  with  hard-boiled 
eggs,  anchovies,  cucumber,  and  capers,  an 
chopped  together ; now  put  cress,  chopped 
radishes,  dry  mustard;  again  lettuce;  and  on  the 
top  of  the  dish  arrange  the  breast  and  wings  of 
the  fowl ; garnish  with  hard-boiled  eggs,  in 
rings,  anil  beetroot ; and  pour  over  the  whole  a 
sauce  mayonnaise  (sec  Mayonnaise  Sauce). 

Fowl  (i\  la  Milanese).— Grate  two  ounces  of 
Parmesan  cheese,  and  mix  with  bread-crumbs. 
Cut  a fowl  into  fillets,  and  dip  each  fillet  into 
the  crumbs  ; roll  them  in  egg-yolk,  well  beaten, 
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md  then  again  into  bread-crumbs,  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Fry  them  in  butter  until  of  a, 
aico  brown  colour,  and  have  ready  a puree  of 
;omato  sauco  to  servo  them  on.  dime,  twenty 
ninutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost,  4s.  Sufficient 
tor  three  or  four  persons. 

Fowl  (ala  Remoulade) .—Truss  a fine  fowl 
for  boiling,  lay  sliced  lemon  on  its  breast,  and 
fie  slices  of  bacon  over  all.  Put  it  into  a stew- 
jpan  with  some  good  stock,  and  put  with  it  a 
carrot,  an  onion,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs. 
:Xet  it  stew  gently  till  done  enough.  Take  it 
iout,  and  when  cold  cut  it  up  into  convenient- 
sized pieces.  Place  all  in  a salad-dish,  with  a 
sauce  made  of  two  hard-boiled  yolks  of  eggs, 
rubbed  till  smooth,  and  mixed  with  salt  and 
•pepper,  five  large  spoonfuls  of  oil,  and  two  of 
•tarragon  vinegar.  Garnish  with  French  beans 
and  slices  of  hard-boiled  egg  intermixed.  Pro- 
bable cost,  7s.  or  8s.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Fowl  (a  la  Tartare).— Split  open  a large 
fowl  into  halves,  and  press  it  flat  into  a dish  of 
clarified  butter,  the  feet  having  been  previously 
taken  off,  and  the  legs  bent  in.  In  ten  minutes 
{fry  it  in  butter  a pale  brown,  cool,  then  cover 
with  fine  bread-crumbs  and  beaten  egg.  Dip 
,,he  fowl  once  more  into  the  clarified  butter  and 
aroil  over  a slow  fire,  taking  care  that  it  does 
lot  burn.  It  should  be  turned  often.  Serve 
with  a brown  gravy,  flavoured  with  lemon-juice, 
End  send  sauce  a la  Tartare  to  table  in  a 
Itureen.  Time,  twenty  minutes  to  broil.  Pro- 
ibable  cost,  3s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Fowl,  Apicius  Sauce  for— Thick  sauce 
for  a boiled  chicken.  Put  the  following  ingre- 
dients into  a mortar  : — Aniseed,  dried  mint, 
and  lazar  root  (similar  to  assafoetida) ; cover 
them  with  vinegar ; add  dates,  pour  in  liquamen, 
oil,  and  a small  quantity  of  mustard  seeds  ; re- 
duce all  to  a proper  thickness  with  port  wine 
warmed ; pom-  this  over  the  chicken,  which 
i ihould  previously  have  been  boiled  in  aniseed 
water. 


Fowl,  Blanquette  of.— Put  into  a stew- 
pan  half  a pint  of  white  sauce  and  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  broth;  when  boiling,  add  some  neat  pieces 
of  cold  fowl  and  slices  of  tongue  boiled,  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  cover  closely,  and  let  the 
Fowl  get  hot  in  the  sauce,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 
Five  minutes  before  serving  stir  in  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  about  one  table- 
jpoonful  of  strained  lemon-juice.  One  fowl 
■sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Fowl,  Boiled. — Truss  the  fowl  firmly,  and 
boil  slowly  in  a saucepan  of  hot  water.  The 
slower  it  boils  and  the  better  it  is  skimmed 
tho  plumper  and  whiter  it  will  be.  Boiled 
tongue,  ham,  or  bacon  should  accompany  it. 
Place  the  fowl  on  a hot  dish,  and  pour  over 
t bechamel,  parsley  and  butter,  oyster  or 
nushroom  sauce,  with  some  more  sauco  in  a 
urecn.  Time:  large  fowl, one  hour ; moderate- 
sized  one,  throe-quartors.  Probable  cost,  3s.  Gd. 
Sufficient  for  throo  or  four  persons. 


Fowl,  Boilod  with  Rice.— Into  somo 
tear  broth  put  an  onion,  peppor,  salt,  and 
nace;  stew  tho  fowl  very  gently  in  this  for 
‘If  an  hour ; then  add  half  a pound  of  rice,  well 


washed ; simmer  till  this  is  quite  tender,  then 
remove  the  rice,  and  place  on  a hot  sieve  to  drain ; 
dish  the  fowl,  and  place  rice  all  round  it.  Serve 
with  melted  butter  and  parsley  for  sauce ; do 
not  use  too  much  broth.  Time,  one  hour  or 
longer. 

Fowl,  Boned  and  Stuffed. — Pound 

together  in  a mortar,  after  being  minced,  equal 
quantities  of  fat  bacon  and  lean  ham  (two 
ounces  of  each),  and  a double  weight  of  veal. 
Mix  a small  cup  of  bread-crumbs,  and  season 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg.  Bind  with  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs.  Bone  a fine  fowl,  without 
disfiguring  the  skin,  press  this  forcemeat  into 
it ; tie  it  into  a nice  shape,  and  stew  in  some 
wliite  stock.  It  may  be  served  with  any  white 
sauce,  and  with  sliced  lemon  as  a garnish.  Time, 
one  hour  to  stew.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d.  Suffi- 
cient for  four  or  five  persons. 

Fowl,  Boudin  of  (a  la  Reine).  — Take 
the  whole  of  the  white  meat  to  be  found  on  a 
couple  of  roast  fowls,  clear  it  well  from  skin 
and  gristle,  and  mince  small.  Pound  it  well, 
and  with  a wooden  spoon  force  it  through  a 
wire  sieve.  Make  some  white  sauce  with  an 
ounce  of  butter,  two  ounces  of  flour,  and  a gill 
of  stock.  Put  three  table-spoonfuls  of  this 
sauce  with  the  chicken,  then  stir  in  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  pepper  and  salt,  and  beat 
over  the  fire  till  thick.  Spread  the  mixture  on 
a dish ; when  cold  form  it  into  large  quenelles 
(see  Quenelles),  and  poach  these  in  the  usual 
way.  Serve  round  mashed . potatoes  to  keep 
them  firm,  and  with  white  sauce  made  from  the 
last  recipe  given  under  Bechamel. 

Fowl,  Braised. — Fill  a nice  young  fowl 
with  forcemeat,  after  removing  the  breast-bone. 
Put  it  into  a stewpan,  with  a pint  of  broth,  two 
glasses  of  white  wine,  any  available  poultry 
trimmings  and  bones,  an  onion  stuck  with 
cloves,  a piece  of  carrot,  and  two  or  three 
blades  of  mace,  pepper,  and  salt.  Lay  thin 
slices  of  bacon  over  the  fowl,  and  envelope  it 
in  a delicate  cloth.  Cover  the  braising-pan 
over,  and  place  it  on  a moderate  fire.  In  an 
hour’s  time  take  out  the  fowl,  and  brown  it 
in  the  oven.  Strain  the  gravy  in  the  stewpan, 
boil,  and  reduce  it  to  a glaze,  with  which  glaze 
the  fowl.  Garnish  with  a fricassee  of  mush- 
rooms and  truffles  if  these  are  at  hand.  Suffi- 
cient for  three  or  four  persons. 

Fowl,  Braised,  with  Beef  and 
Chestnuts.— Take  a piece  of  the  upper  side 
of  the  round  of  beef,  about  one  pound  and  a 
half,  and  rub  it  with  a picldo  made  with  the 
following  ingredients  : — Half  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  and  the  same  of  pepper,  a pinch  of 
cayenne,  a salt-spoonful  of  mustard,  the  same 
of  grated  nutmeg,  a piece  of  garlic,  about  tho 
sizo  of  a pea,  half  a gill  of  some  good  sauce, 
either  Worcester  or  Harvey,  a table-spoonful  of 
oil,  and  the  strained  juice  of  a lemon.  Let  the 
beef  stay  in  and  bo  basted  with  this  pickle  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Put  a piece  of  butter  in  a 
stewpan,  with  the  heart  of  a celery-root,  a 
carrot,  and  two  shallots.  When  drained  from 
tho  pickle,  lay  in  the  beef,  and  place  a fine  fat 
fowl,  trussed  for  boiling,  on  it ; cover  tho 
breast  with  butter,  and  six  good-sized  slices  of 
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•bacon,  and  add,  lastly,  three-quarters  of  a pint 
of  water,  and  the  sauce.  Baste  the  fowl  fre- 
quently ; throw  into  tho  gravy  one  dozen  and  a 
half  of  peeled  chestnuts,  and  be  careful  not  to 
stew  too  quickly.  When  it  has  simmered  about 
two  hours  and  a half  take  up  the  fowl, 
put  the  bacon  round  it,  and  pour  a rich  white 
sauce  over  it.  Dish  the  beef  separately,  with  the 
vegetables  and  gravy.  Serve  both  dishes  at 
once.  Probable  cost,  8s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  six 
or  seven  persons. 


and  when  the  gravy  has  boiled  for  half  an 
hour,  strain,  and  add  a little  roux,  and  a wine- 
glassful  of  sherry.  Throw  this  sauce,  boiling, 
over  the  fowl  in  the  stewpan,  and  let  it  stand 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  to  get  hot  through ; then 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Send  the 
fowl  to  table  garnished  with  sippets  of  toasted 
bread. 


Fowl,  Braised,  with  Tomatoes.— Put 

a stewpan  over  the  fire,  and  when  hot,  rub  a 
clove  of  garlic  over  the  bottom  two  or  three 
times.  Lay  a fowl  in  the  pan,  prepared  as  if 
for  boiling,  the  breast  being  covered  with 
well-buttored  paper.  Use  the  best  part  of  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  on  the  paper,  and 
pom-  in  a large  breakfast-cupful  of  strong 
white  gravy.  Bring  the  gravy  to  a boil,  and 
then  draw  it  aside  to  simmer  gently.  Baste 
frequently  with  the  gravy  for  three-quarters  of 
an  horn,  then  add  half  a dozen  tomatoes  sliced, 
a shallot  minced,  salt,  pepper,  a grain  of 
cayenne,  the  quarter  of  a salt-spooniul  of 
powdered  ginger,  the  same  of  nutmeg,  and  half 
a salt-spoonful  of  flour  of  mustard.  Put  the 
tomatoes  in  last,  with  the  juice,  strained,  of  a 
large  lemon,  and  a wine-glassful  of  Marsala. 
Let  it  come  to  a boil,  but  continue  to  simmer 
slowly,  and  baste  for  an  horn  or  more.  Serve 
the  fowl  on  a hot  dish,  with  the  sauce  poured 
over.  Time  to  simmer  fowl  in  gravy,  two  horns. 
Sufficient  for  a dish. 


Fowl,  Broiled.— This  is  a hasty  and  very 
excellent  dish,  suitable  for  the  supper-table, 
to  be  bad  in  perfection  at  Windsor,  Cookkam, 
&c.  Take  off  the  head  of  a young  fowl,  and 
when  the  bird  is  dead,  draw  and  plunge  it  into 
boiling  water.  Kemove  the  skin  and  feathers 
together.  Split  it  up  the  back,  and  lay  the  inside 
downwards  on  a gridiron  over  a clear  fire. 
Baste  frequently,  and  pepper  lightly  on  all 
sides.  When  sufficiently  done,  put  it  on  a hot 
dish,  sprinkle  salt,  and  rub  with  butter.  Serve 
with  mushroom,  tomato,  or  liver  and  lemon  sauce. 
The  fowl  should  be  turned  over  when  halt 
cooked.  Time  to  broil,  thirty-five  minutes. 


Fowl,  Croquettes  of —Mix  with  every 
half-pound  of  solid  fowl  (free  from  bone  or 
gristle),  two  ounces  of  scraped  ham.  Make 
half  a pint  of  gravy,  by  boiling  the  bones  and 
rejected  pieces.  Fry  two  or  three  shallots  in 
a little  butter,  add  tho  gravy,  and  season  with 
powdered  mace,  pepper,  salt,  and  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  pounded  sugar.  Bub  up  a table- 
spoonful of  flour  with  two  ounces  of  butter;  put 
this  and  the  mince  to  the  gravy,  and  when 
thick,  stir  in  the  yolks  of  two  well-beaten  eggs. 
Make  into  balls  as  soon  as  cold,  and  fry  a nice 
brown.  Boll  them  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs 
before  frying.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  fry. 


Fowl,  Broiled,  with  Mushroom 
Sauce. — Divide  a large  fowl  into  quarters, 
broil  as  in  last  recipe,  basting  plentifully  with 
butter.  To  do  this  rub  with  butter  tied  in 
muslin,  pepper  lightly,  and  season  to  taste  with 
salt.  Make  a sauce  as  follows  Stew  two 
dozen  button-mushrooms  and  a slico  of  lean 
ham  with  a little  butter ; add  some  brown 
rrravy  about  three-quarters  of  a pint,  pepper, 
and  salt,  and  simmer  till  the  mushrooms  are 
tender  Thicken  to  the  consistency  of  cream, 
and  add  a tea-spoonful  of  lomon-juice,  and  hah 
that  quantity  of  sugar.  Servo  with  the  sauce 
round  the  fowls.  Time  to  broil  tho  qunrtcrs  of 
fowl  about  thirty-five  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
3s  Od  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 


Fowl,  Capolitade.— Boil  down  the  bones, 
skin,  and  trimmings  of  a roast  or  boiled  fowl, 
with  a bunch  of  parsley,  a little  thyme,  half  a 
bay-leaf,  and  a couplo  of  onions  sliced.  Cut  up 
the  meat  into  small  pieces,  put  it  into  a stewpan, 


- 
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Fowl,  Curried.— Cut  up  a young  fowl; 
roll  each  piece  in  a mixture  of  curry-powder 
and  flour,  three  dessert- spoonfuls  of  each.  Cut 
four  large  onions  into  rings,  and  divide  the  rings 
into  bits  of  an  inch  in  length ; fry  a light  brown 
in  two  ounces  of  butter,  with  a small  piece  of 
garlic,  if  approved  of.  Add  the  pieces  of  fowl, 
and  two  more  ounces  of  butter.  Put  all  into  a 
stewpan,  and  stew  gently  with  hot  milk,  broth, 
or  water,  half  a pint.  Season  to -taste  with  salt, 
and  cover  well.  The  sauce  should  be  reduced 
one-third,  to  which  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half 
a lemon,  before  being  sent  to  table.  Bice  should 
accompany  this  dish,  either  round  the  dish  or 
separate. 

Fowl,  Curried  (a  l’lndienne).— Great 
care  is  required  in  the  preparation  of  this  ex- 
cellent curry.  Take  a tender  young  fowl, 
pluck,  draw,  and  singe  it  in  the  usual  way,  and 
cut  it  into  small  neat  pieces  convenient  lor 
serving.  Mix  a dessert-spoonful  of  curry 
powder,  a dessert- spoonful  of  Captain  White  s 

curry  paste,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  ground  rice, 

and  rub  the  mixture  to  a smooth  paste  with  a 
little  cold  stock.  Stir  in  gradually  one  pint  ol 
boding  stock  ; pour  the  sauce  into  a delicately 
clean  stewpan,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  i 
smooth  and  thick.  Put  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter  into  a frying-pan,  and  slice  up  -n 
large  onions,  three  or  four  tomatoes,  three 
cloves  of  garlic ; chop  up  also  an  ouncc  ot 
raisins  without  stones ; fry  all,  and  brown® 
pieces  of  fowl  a nice  colour  in  the  same  butte ^ 
Pour  the  curry  gravy  over  the  fried  fowl,  n 
the  stewpan  to  the  side,  simmer  gently  tiUdone^ 
then  add  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  ^d 
Time,  about  two  hours  to  simmer  the  fotU 
bable  cost,  3s.  Cd.  Sufficient  for  five  persons. 

Fowl  Cutlets— Bone  a fresh  young  fo"^ 
separate  the  wings,  legs,  and  merrythough 

out  all  tho  moat  from  tho  lienor  parts^  m 
it,  and  season  with  popper,  salt,  an  ‘(h 

lemon-peel.  Put  it  in  a mortar,  and 

to  a paste,  with  a . email  quantity of  gra ^ ^ 


< 
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el  by  boiling  the  'bones  and  trimming. 
cutlets  of  tho  logs,  wings,  &c. . dip  ™c“lircad. 
into  egg,  spl-ead  the  forcemeat  over,  an 
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irumbs  over  all ; then  fry  in  butter  a good 
irown.  Serve  with  some  of  the  gravy  thickened 
in  the  dish.  Time,  one  hour  and  a half  to 
prepare.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Fowl  Fillets  (au  Supreme).— Cut  as  many 
peat  fillets  as  you  can  from  thre6  fowls;  lay 
them  in  pairs,  with  forcemeat  between,  in  a 
ilisti  of  clarified  butter,  and  then  fry  them  in 
tome  more  butter,  and  dip  them  well  in  bread- 
crumbs. Fry  also  bread,  cut  as  nearly  the  same 
Bize  as  possible.  Heat  the  fillets  in  supreme 
Bauce  {see  Supreme  Sauce),  but  be  especially 
careful  not  to  allow  them  to  boil  in  it.  When 
Berving,  pour  the  sauce  over  the  fillets  piled  in 
the  centre  of  the  dish,  but  do  not  moisten  the 
bread  with  it.  Place  the  bread  alternately 
with  the  fillets  round  the  dish,  and  leave  the 
Bauce  where  it  was  poured  in  the  centre.  Time 
to  lie  in  butter,  half  an  hour;  to  fry,  ten 
minutes.  Sufficient  for  a dish. 


Fowl,  Fricasseed. — Take  cold  boiled 
owl;  cut  it  up,  and  simmer  in  gravy,  onion, 
nace,  lemon-peel,  white  pepper,  and  a bunch  of 
terbs ; a bit  of  knuckle  of  veal  added  will  be  an 
mprovement;  stew  for  twenty  minutes.  Mix  up 
bit  of  butter  and  flour ; put  this  into  the  gravy, 
vith  a little  cream,  a dash  of  nutmeg,  and  salt 
to  taste.  When  thickened  it  is  ready  to  serve. 

Fowl,  Fried. — Divide  the  remains  of  a 
old  fowl  into  convenient-sized  pieces ; shred 
<wo  or  three  shallots  very  fine,  strew  them,  with 
alt  and  cayenne,  over  the  meat  in  a dish,  and 
our  vinegar  enough  to  steep  the  meat.  Take 
ut  the  fowl  in  an  hour,  drain,  and  fry,  dipping 
lach  piece  into  batter ; use  lard  for  frying,  and 
it  the  pieces  be  nicely  browned.  Garnish  with 
oiled  bacon  and  fried  parsley.  F or  the  batter, 
nix  half  a pound  of  flour  with  half  a pint  of  hot 
rater  to  a cream-like  batter,  stir  in  two  ounces 
f butter,  and  the  whites  of  a couple  of  eggs 
'eaten  to  a froth.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  fry. 
°robable  cost,  9d.,  exclusive  of  fowl. 

Fowl,  Fried  (a  la  Malabar).— An  Indian 
ash,  highly  recommended  by  an  experienced 
•ook.  Fry  in  butter  the  several  joints  of  a 
thicken,  previously  rubbed  with  curry-powder 
ind  a little  salt.  Make  them  of  a nice  light 
mown  colour.  Cut  some  onions  into  slices, 
separate  them  into  rings,  and  again  cut  them 
i nto  bits  of  half  an  inch.  Fry  them  very  slowly 
n a clean  pan  of  clarified  butter.  If  blackened, 
hey  will  be  spoiled.  They  should  be  of  a 
lehcate  golden  brown,  and  free,  when  done, 
rom  grease.  When  quite  dry,  sprinkle  salt, 
md  strew  over  the  fried  chicken.  Servo  hot 
nd  with  a cut  lemon  on  a plate.  Time,  twenty 
jnmutes  to  fry  fowl.  Probable  cost,  3s.  fid. 
mfficient  for  an  entree. 


Fowl,  Galantine  of.— Open  a fine  fow 
own  the  back,  bone,  and  then  cut  out  the  flesl 
a long  narrow  strips,  without  injuring  the  skin 
2ave  enough  meat  as  a lining  to  prevent  the  skii 
rom  bursting.  Fill  in  the  space  (first  spread, 
ig  out  the  fowl  with  the  breast  downwards' 
rith  a good  forcemeat,  about  half  an  incl 
mckjthen  place  the  strips  of  fowl  and  strip.' 
t boiled  tongue  in  layers,  with  a few  truffles 
etween  if  they  can  bo  had.  Fill  up  with 


alternate  forcemeat  and  the  strips  of  fowl,  &c. 
Shape  the  fowl  nicely,  and  enclose  it  in  a delicate 
white  cloth.  Have  ready  in  a stewpan  enough 
stock  to  cover  the  fowl.  Put  with  it  a knuckle 
of  veal  and  a calf’ s foot,  and  stew  gently  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour ; then  add  salt  and 
pepper,  a clove,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and 
stew  for  another  hour,  keeping  the  lid  of  the  pan 
closed.  When  the  fowl  is  taken  up,  continue 
to  boil  the  stock  till  it  will  jelly.  Clarify,  and 
when  cold  ornament  the  galantine  with  it ; cut 
in  any  form  liked.  If  the  fowl  be  cold,  remove 
it  from  the  cloth,  glaze  and  cover  with  a mix- 
ture of  bread-crumbs  and  grated  roasted  chest- 
nuts, and  garnish  with  the  jelly,  and  hard-boiled 
eggs  in  halves,  alternately. 

Fowl,  GriHade  of.  — Score  deeply  the 
legs  of  a cold  roast  fowl  or  of  any  kind  of 
game  ; and  cover  them  thickly  with  a sauce 
prepared  by  mixing  two  spoonfuls  of  salad-oil, 
a spoonful  of  chutnee,  a spoonful  of  anchovy, 
a spoonful  of  mustard,  and  a little  cayenne. 
Let  them  lie  in  this  for  an  hour  or  two ; then 
grill  them  over  a strong,  clear  fire  to  a bright 
brown  colour,  and  serve  them  very  hot.  Send 
either  dry  toasts  or  rusks  or  piquante  sauce  to 
table  with  them. 

Fowl,  Guinea,  To  Roast.— This  bird 
improves  in  flavour  by  hanging.  Prepare  and 
roast  like  a turkey ; the  head  is  sometimes  left 
on,  and  the  breast  larded.  Serve  with  gravy 
and  bread-sauce  in , a tureen.  Time,  three- 
quarters  to  one  hour,  according  to  size.  Suffi- 
cient for  four  persons. 

Fowl,  Hashed.— Cut  up  a roast  fowl,  or  any 
part  of  one.  Put  the  bones  and  trimmings  into  a 
stewpan,  with  water  to  cover  them ; add  a carrot 
or  two,  some  sliced  onion,  previously  fried  in 
butter,  a blade  of  pounded  mace,  some  savoury 
herbs,  pepper,  and  salt.  When  the  goodness  is 
extracted,  strain  and  thicken  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  flour  and  butter.  Put  the  fowl  into  a 
clean  stewpan,  pour  the  gravy  over,  and  sim- 
mer for  twenty  minutes.  A few  minutes  before 
serving  add  the  juice  of  hah  a lemon.  Garnish 
with  sippets  of  toasted  bread.  Time  to  stew 
bones,  &c.,  for  gravy,  one  horn  and  a half;  to 
warm  fowl,  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
exclusive  of  fowl,  6d. 

Fowl,  Indian  Dish  of.— Put  over  the 
fire  in  a large  stewpan  two  quarts  of  good  veal 
broth,  in  which  place  a fowl,  trussed  as  for 
boiling ; add  the  following  spices  (pounded), 
tied  in  a muslin  bag : of  cloves,  allspice,  mace, 
and  peppercorns,  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce, 
and  of  coriander  seed  and  cinnamon,  half  an 
ounce,  with  forty  cardamom  seeds.  Brown 
slightly  in  a frying-pan  with  two  ounces  of 
butter,  a pound  of  well-washed  rice  (Patna) ; 
and  when  the  fowl  is  nearly  done,  add  the  rice, 
and  stew  until  soft.  Cut  two  or  three  middle- 
sized  onions  into  slices,  dredge  with  flour,  and 
try  a nice  brown  colour,  without  breaking  tho 
rings.  Have  ready  six  slices  of  bacon  curled 
and  grilled,  and  a couplo  of  oggs,  boiled  hard 
an. , quartered.  Arrange  the  fowl  in  a pyra- 
midal lom  upon  a dish,  smothor  with  tho  rice, 
and  garnish  with  tho  slicod  onion,  bacon,  and 
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effes.  Timo,  half  an  horn-  to  stow  fowl ; lialf 
an  hour  to  stow  fowl  and  rice.  Probable  cost, 
5s.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Fowl  Jelly  (in  cakes).— Take  ten  pounds 
of  tho  leg  of  beef,  two  cow-heels,  a knuckle  of 
weal,  a couple  of  old  fowls,  and  the  trimmings 
of  any  thing  at  hand,  with  the  bones,  &c., 
broken  in  pieces ; cover  with  water,  and  boil 
gently,  adding  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a blade 
of  mace,  an  onion,  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  and  some 
wholo  peppers,  and  salt  to  taste.  Boil  six  hours ; 
clear  off  the  fat,  strain,  and  let  tho  mixture  cool, 
when  every  particle  of  grease  must  be  removed. 
When  cold,  put  it  over  a quick  fire,  and  boil  till 
the  jolly  clings  to  the  wooden  spoon,  when  it  may 
bo  poured  out  into  a buttered  tin.  When  quite 
cold,  cut  it  into  strips,  and  store  carefully  in  a 
tin  box,  to  be  dissolved  for  gravy  or  soups. 


Fowl  Klosse.— Chop  three  or  four  ounces 
of  suet,  also  the  solid  parts  of  an  uncooked 
fowl;  soak  three  large  slices  of  light  bread  in 
milk,  and  press  the  moisture  from  it  till  quite 
dry.  Put  the  whole  into  a mortar ; season  with 
salt,  nutmeg,  chopped  parsley,  and  lemon-peel. 
Pound  all  together  to  a smooth  paste,  -with  two 
well-beaten  eggs.  When  shaped  into  Klosse, 
boil  in  clear  soup.  These  Klosse  may  be  made 
of  veal,  instead  of  fowl. 

Fowl  Liver,  Garnish.— Take  the  livers 
from  four  fowls ; let  them  be  quite  sound,  and  ot 
a,  good  colour.  Blanch  them  in  boiling  water, 
and  then  stew  in  gravy ; add  a bunch  of  thyme, 
parsley,  pepper,  and  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
each,  with  a small  glass  of  white  wine.  When 
they  have  stewed  a quarter  of  an  hour,  dry 
and  use  a3  a garnish.  Time  to  blanch,  ten 
minutes. 


Fowl,  Marinaded..— Cut  a fine  fowl  into 
joints,  and  then  into  neat  pieces.  Pour  over 
them,  on  a dish,  equal  quantities  °f  oil  and. 
lemon- juice, a small  wine-glassful  of  each.  Shred 
a couple  of  shallots,  and  lay  a bunch  of  herbs 
and  some  sprigs  of  parsley  about  them ; season 
with  a dessert-spoonful  of  pepper  mixed,  lhe 
fowl  should  be  skinned  before  being  put  into 
the  marinade,  and  well  drained  when  removed 
from  it.  Pry  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs.  Strain 
as  much  of  the  marinade  as  will  be  required  for 
gravy.  Make  it  hot,  and  add  a table-spoonful 
of  mushroom  ketchup,  and  the  same  of  brown 
roux.  Serve  with,  the  fowl  in  the  centre,  and 
the  gravy  poured  round  it.  Time,  six  hours  to 
lie  in  marinade  ; to  fry,  twenty  minutes. 

Fowl,  Matelote  of.— Brown  two  ounces 
of  butter  with  a little  flour  in  a stewpan.  Stir 
in  half  a pint  of  brown  sauce,  and  add  a parsnip 
and  the  red  part  of  two  carrots,  cut  into  lengths 
of  half  a finger,  a dozen  small  onions,  blanched 
and  peeled,  a bunch  of  herbs,  parsley,  a gill  of 
claret,  salt,  apd  pepper.  Cut  up  a couple  of 
chickens  or  a largo  fowl  into  neat  pieces ; put 
them  in  a clean  stewpan  with  bouillon  enough  to 
cover  them,  and  simmer  for  half  an  hour ; then 
removo  them  to  tho  other  stewpan  with  tho 
vegetables,  adding  a little  bouillon  if  needed. 
Stew  for  ten  minutes  longer,  then  dish  the  fowl 
and  reduce  tho  sauco.  Pour  it  hot  over  tho 
fowl,  and  servo  with  pieces  of  fried  cols  or  Cray- 
fish  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 


Fowl,  Minced  (a  la  Bechamel).—  Put  a 
small  cupful  of  bechamel  sauce,  and  the  same 
of  white  stock,  into  a stewpan,  with  the  solid  1 
white  meat  of  a cold  roast  fowl,  minced;  stir 
well  until  it  boils  up,  take  off  immediately,  and  1 
put  it  into  a dish.  The  mixture  may,  if  liked,  i 
bo  put  in  the  centre  of  a dish,  and  have  the  j 
sauce  poured  upon  it  and  potato  croquette*  j 
arranged  around  it.  Time  to  simmer  in  the 
sauce,  two  or  three  minutes.  Sufficient  for  a dish. 

Fowl  Pie,  Mock  Strasburg.— This  dish 
is  better  when  made  with  game,  but  when  ex- 
pense is  considered,  rabbits  and  pigeons  may  be 
substituted.  We,  however,  give  the  recipe  for 
game.  Bone  a pheasant,  fowl,  and  a brace  of 
partridges,  and  cut  the  meat  into  pieces  about 
two  inches  in  length,  and  a quarter  of  an  inch  '< 
in  thickness.  Allow  to  every  pound  of  meat  [ 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a good  pinch  of 
pepper,  a piece  of  butter  about  the  size  of  an 
egg  and  four  truffles.  Put  the  meat,  flavour- 
ing, and  truffles  in  a covered  baking-dish,  * 
arranging,  in  layers,  first  meat,  then  season- 
ing and  butter,  then  truffles,  and  bake  for  one 
hour  in  a moderate  oven.  Next  prepare  ths  1 
gravy,  by  stewing  down  the  bones  of 
fowl,  pheasant,  &c.,  with  a very  small  piece  of 
garlic,  two  shallots,  some  nutmeg,  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  salt,  one  clove,  a spoonful  of  sugar,  I 
a dessert-spoonful  of  brandy,  a table-spoouiul  I 
of  sherry,  and  a pint  of  water.  Stew  this 
until  the  gravy  is  reduced  to  half  the  quantity , 
when  strain,  and  pour  it  on  the  meat,  Lover  , 
carefully,  and  return  it  to  the  oven  for  two 
hours'  if  left  uncovered  until  cold,  the  butter ■ 
will  rise  to  the  surface.  If  a covered  baking- 
dish  is  not  at  hand,  a stone  jar  will  answer  the 
purpose,  though,  in  the  latter  case,  the  meat 
would  require  to  be  turned  out  of  the  jar  before 
sending  to  table.  Probable  cost,  18s.  to  20a. 
Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  persons. 

Fowl  Pilau.— Stew  a young  fowl  in  half  a 
gallon  of  good  veal  broth,  with  the  following 
spices  fastened  in  a muslin  bag :— Of  cloves,  all- 
spice, mace,  and  peppercorns,  each  a quarter  of 
an  ounce,  coriander  seed  and  cinnamon,  half  an 
ounce,  and  forty  cardamom  seeds,  all  pounded. 
Soak  one  pound  of  good  rice  in  water  for  ten 
minutes,  drain  and  fry  it  with  two  ounces  ot 
butter  until  slightly  browned,  then  add  it  to  tho 
broth,  and  stew  until  the  fowl  is  tender,  ana 
nearly  without  moisture.  Have  ready  six  slices o. 
bacon,  curled  and  grilled,  and  a couple  of  onions- 
sliced  and  fried  a nice  brown.  Pile  tho  tow 
in  the  middle  of  a dish  with  tho  rice  over  m 
and  garnish  with  tho  bacon,  fried  onions,  an 
hard-boiled  eggs.  Cut  into  quartern,  Aim* 
half  an  hour  to  stew  without  rice ; half  an  n 
with  it.  Probablo  cost,  4s.  3d.  Sufficient 
four  or  fivo  persons. 

Fowl,  Poole  for  .-This  fa -a 

boil  fowls  in,  used  by  French 

as  follows : — Take  two  pounds  o ' )jtwo 
pounds  of  veal,  cut  into  small  pieces  » f 
carrots  and  two  onionB,  also  cut,  P » 
butter,  the  juico  of  four  lemons,  a pine  * of 
and  popper,  a couple  of  laurel-lea  < , }ilinp 
fennel  and  thyme,  and  a spoouful  f a„ 
stock  to  moisten  the  whole  with , stew 
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the  gravy  is  extracted.  Probable  cost,  4s.  6d. 
Time  to  boil,  four  or  five  hours. 

Fowl,  Potted.  — Cut  the  meat  off  the 
bones  of  a cold  roast  fowl.  Pound  it  in  a mortar, 
with  butter  in  tho  proportion  of  four  ounces 
to  every  pound  of  meat.  Tho  skin  and  gristle 
[should  be  carefully  removed  before  the  meat  is 
weighed,  and  the  butter  should  be  of  the  best 
[kind.  Add,  while  pounding,  six  or  seven 
Igrates  of  nutmeg,  a small  pinch  of  pounded 
mace,  with  salt  and  cayenne.  A mixture  of 
"ham  will  be  found  very  relishing ; it  should  be 
first  grated,  and  then  pounded  with  the  fowl 
to  a smooth  paste.  Fill  small  pots,  and  cover 
with  clarified  butter.  Keep  in  a dry  place,  and 
die  down  with  bladder. 

Fowl  (Poulet  aux  Cressons).  — Place  a 
layer  of  fresh  watercresses  on  a dish ; let  them 
be  quite  free  from  moisture ; arrange  evenly, 
md  sprinkle  salt  lightly  over  them.  If  vine- 
gar be  approved,  pour  a small  quantity  over 
:he  cresses.  A roast  fowl  may  now  be  laid 
upon  them.  It  should  be  of  a good  brown 
:olour,  with  a frothed  appearance.  Serve  with 
jravy,  and  in  a tureen.  Time,  from  half  to 
me  hour,  according  to  size.  Probable  cost,  3s. 
sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Fowl,  Pulled. —Divide  a cold  fowl  into 
oints,  strip  off  the  skin,  and  pull  the  meat  from 
he  solid  white  parts  in  large  pieces.  Broil  tho 
egs  and  back  of  the  fowl,  seasoning  them  with 
;alt  and  a good  quantity  of  black  pepper,  dip- 
ping each  piece  into  butter  before  putting  it  on 
he  gridiron.  Warm  the  pulled  white  meat  in 
iome  white  sauce,  let  it  be  thick  and  well 
lavoured  with  pepper,  salt,  pounded  mace,  and 
i tea-spoonful  of  lemon-juice.  When  suffi- 
iently  heated,  put  the  pulled  meat  on  a dish, 
md  the  back  and  legs  of  the  fowl  upon  it.  Send 
o table  with  sliced  lemon  and  sippets.  Time, 
jive  minutes  to  broil ; fifteen  minutes  to  heat, 
sufficient  for  a dish. 

Fowl,  Ragout  of. — Boil  down  the  inferior 

I ’arts,  bones,  &c.,  of  a couple  of  roast  fowls, 
ind  cut  the  joints  into  neat  pieces  as  for  a 
ricassee.  Stew  with  the  trimmings  an  onion 
piartered,  a couple  of  shallots,  one  blade  of 
nace,  some  lean  bits  of  ham,  and  a bunch  of 
icrbs.  Cover  with  stock  or  water,  and  boil 
■fry  gently  till  all  tho  nourishment  is  extracted. 
The  bones  should  be  crushed  before  beginning 
o boil.  Put  a piece  of  butter  into  a stewpan 
nd  let  it  melt ; add  flour  sufficient  to  absorb  the 
mtter,  strain  the  liquor  from  tho  bones  into  it, 
nd  stir  over  the  fire  for  a few  minutes.  Season 
dth  pepper  and  salt.  Place  the  pieces  of  fowl 
iccly  in  the  gravy,  pour  in  a table-spoonful  of 
imon -juice,  and  about  a tea-spoonful  of  pow- 
ered sugar.  Let  it  got  hot,  but  it  should  not 
oil.  Serve  with  the  gravy  poured  over,  and  a 
imish  of  croutons.  Time,  ono  hour  to  stew 
immings,  half  an  hour  to  stew  fowl.  Pro- 
ible  cost,  9d.,  exclusive  of  fowl.  Sufficient  for 
ven  or  eight  porsons. 

Fowl,  Rissoles  of. — Tako  half  a pound 
the  remains  of  a cold  fowl,  without  skin  or 
>ne,  and  grate  an  ounce  or  two  of  tongue  or 
un.  then  chop  all  togethor  until  tho  meat  is 
15 — N.E. 


quito  smooth.  Boil  down  the  bones  and  trim- 
mings with  water  to  cover,  a bit  of  lemon-peel, 
a piece  of  a laurel-leaf,  and  a bit  of  garlic  the 
size  of  a peppercorn.  Boil  until  the  liquid  is 
reduced  to  about  a quarter  of  a pint,  which 
should  be  strained  and  used,  at  least  as  much 
as  may  be  required  of  it,  to  moisten  the  meat. 
Mix  with  the  chopped  fowl  a couple  of  tea- 
spoonfuls of  browned  flour,  and  season  it  with 
white  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg;  add  a tea- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley,  and  some  of  the 
gravy.  When  wanted  to  make  into  balls  (it 
should  first  be  allowed  to  stand  two  or  three  hours 
to  get  firm),  have  ready  beaten  egg  and  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs ; roll  the  balls  a second 
time  into  the  egg  and  crumbs  that  they  may 
be  thickly  coated,  and  fry  in  plenty  of  boiling 
lard.  Turn  them  about  to  get  done  on  all  sides 
alike  of  a light  brown.  Serve  with  a bouquet 
of  fried  parsley  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  and 
the  rissoles  round  it.  Time,  eight  minutes  to 
fry.  Sufficient  for  six  balls. 

Fowl,  Roast. — Truss  the  fowl  with  the 
giblets  under  the  wings.  Singe  it.  While 
roasting,  baste  often  with  butter,  and  sprinkle 
with  flour  some  minutes  before  serving  to  make 
it  look  frothy.  If  liked  stuffed,  use  a veal 
stuffing,  or  a ham  forcemeat  if  the  fowl  be  very 
large.  Serve  with  plenty  of  rich  light-brown 
gravy,  and  bread  or  oyster  sauce.  Time,  three- 
quarters  to  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  3s.  to  4s. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Fowl,  Roast,  To  Carve. — Insert  the 
knife  between  the  leg  and  the  body,  and  cut  to 
the  bone ; then  turn  the  leg  back  with  the  fork, 
and,  if  the  bird  is  not  old,  the  joint  will  give 
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way._  The  wing  is  next  to  be  broken  off,  and 
this  is  done  in  the  direction  of  a to  b,  only 
dividing  the  joint  with  the  knife.  The  four 
quarters  having  been  removed  in  this  way,  take 
off  the  merry-thought  and  the  neckbones ; 
these  last  are  to  be  removed  by  putting  the 
knife  in  at  c and  pressing  it,  when  they  will 
break  off  from  the  part  that  sticks  to  the  breast. 
Next  separate  the  breast  from  the  body  of  the 
°T[-  cutting  through  the  tender  ribs  close 
to  the  breast,  quite  down  to  the  tail.  Turn  the 
iowl  now  back  upwards ; put  the  knife  into  tho 
bone  midway  between  the  neck  and  the  rump, 
and  on  raising  the  lower  end  it  will  separate 
leaduy.  Turn  the  rump  from  you,  and  take 
oft  very  neatly  the  two  sidesmen,  which  com- 
pletes the  operation.  The  breast  and  wings 
arc  considered  Bio  best  parts  of  a roast  fowl, 
T <v,n  y°unff  birds  the  legs  are  tho  most  juicy, 
in  tho  caso  of  a capon  or  largo  fowl,  slices  may 
bo  cut  off  the  breast,  just  as  is  done  when 
carving  a pheasant  (see  Pheasant,  To  Carve). 
A boiled  fowl  is  carved  much  in  tho  same  way 
as  a roast  fowl. 
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Fowl,  Salmi  of— Cut  the  birds  (wild 
fowl  or  poultry)  into  neat  pieces.  Skin  and  re- 
inovo  tho  fat  from  them.  Boil  those  with  the 
trimmings  and  hones  crushed  for  gravy-  Slice 
a shallot,  and  add  a little  mace  if  liked,  hut  the 
salmi  may  he  simply  seasoned  with  cayenne,  a 
glass  of  port  or  claret,  and  some  lemon-juice. 
Thicken  with  browned  flour.  Lay  tho  pieces 
of  wild  fowl  into  a clean  stewpan,  pour  the 
gravy  over,  and  heat  all  thoroughly,  hut  it 
should  not  boil.  The  spongy,  dark  substance  on 
the  inside  of  wild  fowl  is  exceedingly  hitter,  and 
should  not  he  boiled  for  gravy. 

Fowl,  Sauce  for.—  Boil  two  eggs  for  ten 
minutes  and  poimd  the  yolks  with  a shallot, 
an  anchovy,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard , 
moisten  with  two  dessert-spoonfuls  of  vinegar. 
Rub  the  mixture  to  a smooth  paste,  and  add  by 
degrees  more  oil  and  vinegar,  about  a tabic- 
spoonful  of  each.  Strain,  and  send  to  table  m 
a tureen.  Probable  cost,  4d. 

Fowl,  Sausages  of— As  an  accompani- 
ment to  fricassees,  or  any  made  dish  ot  fowl, 
make  sausages  of  veal  or  poultry.  Take  equal 
quantities  of  the  lean  white  part  of  the  meat 
and  fine  bread-crumbs.  Scrape  half  a poimd  ot 
lean  ham,  and  season  with  parsley , lemon-thyme, 
pounded  mace,  salt,  and  pepper.  Mix  all  together 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  a little  milk,  and 
roll  into  sausages.  Pry  in  butter  a ngnt 
brown.  Or,  chop  the  remains  of  a turkey  or 
fowl,  and  mix  with  fat  bacon  in  equal  quan- 
tities. Pound  the  mixture  in  a mortar  withan 
anchovy,  a little  sage,  salt,  and  pepper.  Fry 
these  sausages  as  a nice  supper  dish,  and  gar- 
nish with  fried  sippets.  A sweetbread  with 
sausages  piled  round  it  is  excellent. 

Fowl  Scallops.— Mince  the  meat  of  a cold 
fowl  very  fine,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  a 
dash  of  nutmeg  and  cayenne,  and  a shred  of 
lemon-peel.  Put  this  over  the  fire  m a little 
thin  cream  or  white  broth.  When  thoroughly 
warmed  through  (not  boded),  pour  into  clean 
buttered  scallop-shells.  Strew  with  bread- 
crumbs until  covered,  and  on  the  top  put  bits 
of  butter.  Brown  the  bread-crumbs  twenty 
minutes  in  the  oven. 


Fowl,  Scallops,  (a  la  Bechamel). — Roast 
a couple  of  fine  fowls,  and  when  done,  re- 
move them  from  the  spit.  Cut  with  a sharp 
knife  all  the  flesh  in  one  piece  from  the  breasts 
and  wings.  Pull  off  tho  skin,  and  slice  tho  meat 
thinly  into  small  scallops,  which  arrange  on  a 
hot  dish.  Sprinlclo  lightly  with  salt,  and  pour 
boiling  sauce  (bechamel)  over.  If  cold  fowls 
be  used,  dip  the  scallops  one  by  one  into  clarified 
butter  and  fry,  but  do  not  brown.  Brain  off 
the  butter,  and  pilo  in  the  middlo  of  a hot  dish. 
Sauce  as  above.  Time,  four  minutes  to  fry 
Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  fowls,  8d.  Sufficient 
for  an  entree. 

Fowl,  To  Boil-Lick,  singe,  and  truss  the 
fowl ; press  the  legs  into  the  sides  and  make 
the  breast  a good  shape.  Cover  with  buttered 
paper,  plunge  into  hot  water  lightly  salted  and 
bo  1 gently  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Serve  with  ham,  tongue,  or  bacon,  l'or  sauce, 
cither  parsley,  lemon,  or  oyster  sauce  is  suitable. 


A little  should  bo  poured  over  the  fowl,  and  the 
remainder  should  be  served  in  a tureen. 

Fowl  To  Bone,  without  opening  it. 

—After  the  fowl  has  been  drawn  and  singed, 
wipe  it  inside  and  out  with  a clean  cloth, 
hut  do  not  wash  it.  Take  off  the  head,  cut 
through  tho  skin  all  round  the  first  joint  of 
tho  legs,  and  pull  them  from  the  fowl,  to  draw 
out  tho  large  tendons.  Raise  the  flesh  first 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  backbone,  and  a 
little  also  from  tho  end  of  the  breastbone,  if 
necessary;  work  the  knife  graduaUy  to  the 
socket  of  the  thigh ; with  tho  point  of  the  knife 
detach  the  joint  from  it.  Take  the  end  of  the 
hone  firmly  in  the  fingers,  and  cut  the  flesh 
clean  from  it  down  to  the  next  joint,  round, 
which,  pass  the  point  of  tho  knife  card. ully , and 
when  the  skin  is  loosened  from  it  m every 
part,  cut  round  the  next  bone,  keeping  the  edge 
of  the  knife  close  to  it,  until  the  whole  of  the 
leg  is  done.  Remove  the  hones  of  the  other 
leg  in  the  sajme  manner ; then  detach  the  flesh 
from  tho  hack  and  breastbone  sufficiently  to 
enable  you  to  reach  the  upper  joints  of  the 
wings ; proceed  with  these  as  with  the  legs,  hut 
be  especially  careful  not  to  pierce  the  skin  of 
the  second  joint.  It  is  usual  to  leave  the  pinions 
unbound,  in  order  to  give  more  easily  its 
natural  form  to  the  fowl  when  it  is  dressed. 
The  merry-thought  and  neelcbones  may  now 
easily  he  cut  away,  the  hack  and  sidebones 
taken  out  without  being  divided,  and  tho  breast- 
bone separated  easily  from  the  flesh,  which,  as 
the  work  progresses,  must  be  turned  back  fioin 
the  hones  upon  the  fowl,  until  it  is  completely 
inside  out.  After  the  one  remaining  hone  is 
removed,  draw  the  wings  and  legs  hack  to  their 
proper  form,  and  turn  the  fowl  right  side  out- 
wards. Bone  a turkey  in  the  same  mann®r’ 
hut  as  it  requires  a large  amount  of  forcemeat 
to  fill  it  entirely,  the  legs  and  wings  are  some- 
times drawn  into  the  body,  to  diminish  the 
expense  of  this.  If  very  securely  trussed  and 
sewn,  the  bird  may  he  either  boiled  or  stewed 
in  rich  gravy,  as  well  as  roasted,  after  being 
honed  and  forced;  hut  it  must  bo  gently 
cooled,  or  it  may  burst.  Or  : Cut  through  the 
skin  down  the.  centre  of  the  hack,  and  raise  the 
flesh  carefully  on  either  side  with  the  point  ot 
a sharp  knife,  until  the  sockets  of  the  wings 
and  thighs  are  reached.  Till  a little  practice 
has  been  gained,  it  will  perhaps  bo  letter  to 
hone  these  joints  before  proceeding  farther, 
but  after  they  are  once  detached  from  it,  tin 
whole  of  the  body  may  easily  bo  taken  out 
entire  ; only  the  ncckbones  and  morry-thou^M 
will  then  remain  to  he  removed. 
thus  prepared  may  cither  be  restored  l 
original  form,  by  filling  the  legs  and  wmgs 
with  forcemeat,  and  the  body,  with  the  logs  of 
two  or  throe  fowls,  mixed  with  Mtonmtol.  rs 
of  parboiled  tongue  freed  from  tho  ™d,  fin* 
sauBugo-mcat,  or  veal  forcemeat,  or  ' ^ 

of  tho  nicest  bacon,  or  anything  dso  ofgo«l 
flavour,  which  will  give  a marbled  appear*^ 
to  the  fowl  when  it  is  carved,  and  then i b° _ 
up  and  trussed  as  usual;  or  the  legs  i ^ 

may  ho  drawn  inside  the  hody,  nnd  _thoJ^ 


mav  ho  drawn  lnsicio  uiu  wuj,  w—  i 

being  first  flattened  on  a table  may  be  cov 
with  sausage-meat  and  tho  various  other  mgro- 
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dionts  named,  so  placed  that  it  shall  ho  of  equal 
thickness  in  every  part ; then  tightly  rolled, 
hound  firmly  togethor  with  a fillet  of  broad 
tape,  wrapped  in  a thin  pudding-cloth,  closely 
tied  at  both  ends,  and  dressed  as  follows  : — Put 
it  into  a braising-pan,  stewpan,  or  thick  iron 
saucepan,  bright  on  the  inside,  and  fitted  as 
nearly  as  may  be  to  its  size ; add  all  the  chicken 
bones,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  carrots,  two 
bay  leaves,  a largo  blade  of  mace,  twenty-four 
white  peppercorns,  and  any  trimmings  or  bones 
of  undressed  veal  which  may  be  at  hand.  Cover 
the  whole  with  good  veal  broth,  add  salt  if 
needed,  and  stew  very  softly  from  an  hour  and 
a quarter  to  an  hour  and  a half.  Let  the  bird 
cool  in  the  liquor  in  which  it  was  stewed,  and 
after  it  is  lifted  out,  boil  down  the  gravy  to  a 
jelly  and  strain  it.  Let  it  become  cold,  clear 
off  the  fat,  and  serve  it  cut  into  large  dice  or 
roughed,  and  laid  round  the  fowl,  which  is  to 
be  served  cold.  If  restored  to  its  form,  instead 
of  being  rolled,  the  bird  must  be  stewed  gently 
for  an  hour,  and  may  then  be  sent  to  table  hot, 
covered  with  mushroom,  or  any  other  good  sauce 
that  may  be  preferred ; or  it  may  be  left  until 
the  following  day,  and  served  garnished  with  the 
jelly,  which  should  be  firm  and  very  clear  and 
well  flavoured.  The  liquor  in  which  a calf’s 
foot  has  been  boiled  down,  added  to  the  broth, 
will  give  it  the  necessaiy  degree  of  consistence. 
French  cooks  add  three  or  four  onions  to  these 
preparations  of  poultry  (the  last  of  which  is 
called  a “ galantine”).  Sufficient  for  a pie,  two 
fowls  bound  and  rolled. 


Fowl,  To  Dress. — Pound  together  in  a 
mortar  two  ounces  of  fat  bacon  and  the  same 
of  suet.  Mince  two  ounces  of  veal  and  grate 
the  same  weight  of  lean  ham.  Blend  all  in  a 
mortar,  and  beat  in  the  yolks  of  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  a tea-cupful  of  bread-crumbs. 
Flavour  with  an  anchovy,  salt,  and  pepper  to 
taste,  and  mix  to  a smooth  paste  with  three 
well-beaten  eggs.  Stuff  a young,  boned  fowl 
with  this  forcemeat,  truss  it  with  the  legs  and 
wings  drawn  inward,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan 
with  a little  white  chicken  or  veal  broth.  When 

r u^iSt-<lWe^  0110  ^our,  ^ out  on  a hot 
tush;  boil  up  the  gravy,  and  stir  in  a piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour  and  a cupful  of  cream. 

'snflt°-Ze  Ju'cc  tiutt  a lemon,  and  serve. 
Sufficient  for  three  persons. 

trimmw’t  Boil  down  the  bones  and 

a roa8t  or  boiled  fowl  with  a pint 
of  stock , put  m an  onion  or  shallot,  the  rind  of 
half  a lemon,  one  blade  n-f  „„„„  , 

salt  t.t„ tto  ’ i • , ot  mace,  pepper,  and 

. Ilavo  ready  m a clean  stewpan  the  fowl 

neatly  arranged,  and  when  the  g4vy  has  sim- 
mered half  an  hour  strain  it  over  and  add 
ounces  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  two  dessert? 
spoonfuls  of  mushroom  ketchup.  Serve  witli 
sippets  of  toasted  bread.  Time  altogether 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost  ox  ’ 
cWe  of  fowl,  5d.  Sufficient  for  three  m’w" 
persons.  (See  also  Fowl,  Hashed). 

s T.0  Roast  (Gorman  method) .—Roan 

for  half  an  hour  before  tho  firo  a fino  fowl  thu 
has  been  we!!  larded  and  stuffed  with  foS 
moat.  Take  it  from  the  spit  and  remove  to  i 
stewpan.  Put  buttdr  over  the  breast,  sprinkl 


it  with  salt,  and  pour  in  a cup  of  milk  or  nice 
veal  broth.  Cover  it  closely,  but  baste  and 
steam  slowly.  When  tender,  which  will  be  in 
about  tlircc-quarters  of  an  hour,  serve  tho  fowl 
with  tho  sauce  thickened  in  the  dish,  and  a 
garnish  of  sliced  lemon.  Use  about  a tea- 
spoonful of  arrowroot  or  corn-flour  for  the 
thickening. 

Fowl,  To  Souse. — Take  a fowl  hot  from 
the  spit,  one  that  has  been  well  basted  with, 
butter.  Cut  it  into  joints,  and  lay  them  in 
a hot  deep  dish.  Have  ready  two  or  three 
onions,  shred  very  fine,  sprinkle  them  over  the 
fowl  with  a small  table-spoonful  of  pepper  and 
salt  mixed.  Pour  over  all  a pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  cover  so  that  no  steam  shall  escape. 
Do  not  uncover  until  quite  cold.  The  joints 
of  a cold  fowl  may  be  prepared  as  above,  and 
then  heated  in  a saucepan.  Remove  the  meat 
as  soon  as  the  liquid  boils,  and  cover  closely. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons.  Probable 
cost  of  fowl,  3s.  to  3s.  6cl. 

Fowl,  Tc  Stew. — Truss  a fowl  as  for 
boiling,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan  containing  a 
quart  of  good  gravy  ; add  a head  of  celeiy,  cut 
into  pieces  of  an  inch  in  length,  pepper,  salt, 
and  one  small  blade  of  mace.  The  fowl  should 
bo  protected  from  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan 
! use  four  bright  skewers  for  this  purpose ; rest 
the  fowl  upon  them,  and  stew  till  the  gravy  is 
i reduced  to  less  than  half  its  original  quantity. 
Put  the  fowl  on  a hot  dish,  thicken  the  sauce 
with  two  ounces  of  butter  rolled  in  flour;  season 
! to  taste,  and  add  a glass  of  ketchup.  Serve 
hot  with  the  sauce  poured  over.  Time,  one 
hour  and  a half  to  stew.  Sufficient  for  a dish. 

Fowl,  To  Truss  (Boiled). — Pluck, 
draw,  singe,  and  wash  the  fowl  inside  and  out- 
i side,  then  wipe  it.  Cut  oft’  the  neck  even  with 
j the  back,  but  leave  enough  skirt  to  roll  back 
1 neatly.  Take  off  the  feet,  and  insert  the  legs  in  a 
slit  of  the  skin  made  in  the  sides. ' Pass  a skewer 
; through  the  leg  and  the  bottom  of  the  wing 
(tho  other  part  of  the  -wing  should  be  twisted 
over  the  back)  through  the  body ; do  the  same 
on  both  sides.  Roll  and  skewer  the  skin  of  the 
neck,  and  put  the  rump  through  a slit  made  in 
the  apron.  Secure  with  string  across  the  tops 
of  the  legs,  and  make  all  firm  before  boiling. 
White-legged  fowls  are  best  in  point  of  colour 
for  boiling. 

Fowl,  To  Truss  (Roast).— Pluck,  draw, 
singe,  but  do  not  wash  the  fowl.  Wipe  it  with 
a couple  of  clean  cloths,  and  use  white  paper 
when  singeing  it.  Cut  off  the  head  and  neck, 
and  fold  the  skin  over  the  back.  Scald  and 
scrape  the  legs,  cutting  off  the  claws,  and 
fasten  tho  pinions  and  legs  with  a skewer  long- 
enough  tc  secure  the  other  pinion  and  leg.  Put 
tho  liver  in  one  wing  and  tho  gizzard  in  tho 
other,  and  skewer  tho  fowl  firmly  beforo  it  is 
put  to  the  spit.  A trussing-needlo  threaded 
with  twine  should  bo  used  for  this  purpose ; 
bring  it  through  tho  backbone,  and  secure  tho 
string  on  the  othor  side. 

Fowl,  Veal,  or  Rabbit  Curry. — Cut 

a towl  or  rabbit  into  neat  pieces;  and  some  veal 
into  slices,  dredgo  them  with  flour,  and  coyer 
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with  curry-powder;  fry  till  brown  m butter. 
Sprinkle  finely-shred  onion  (luring  the  frying, 
and  when  tlio  moat  ia  half  dono,  and  of  a pale 
brown,  pour  in  aomo  whito  stock,  and  liniali  the 
cooking;  add  a littlo  lemon-juico,  andaerve  hot. 

Fowl,  White  Oyster  Sauce  for.— 

Strain  the  liquor  from  a dozon  oysters,  and 
he  careful  to  preserve  every  drop  of  it.  Put 
into  a stewpan  the  atrainod  liquor,  half  a pint 
of  milk,  a thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  a 
little  lemon-rind,  a blade  of  mace  pounded,  and 
very  little  cayenne.  Stir  in  three  or  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  continue  to  stn- 
till  the  sauce  ia  thick;  then  pour  it  over  the 
scalded  oysters,  which  should  previously  have 
been  washed  and  bearded.,  and  put  into  a 
clean  saucepan.  Squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  move  the  sauce  round  for  a minute  or 
two,  then  serve  in  a tureen.  Time,  a quarter  of 
an  hour  to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  Is.  9d.  to 
2s.  per  dozen.  Sufficient  for  a large  tureen. 


Fowl  with  Ham,  Potted.— Chop  to- 
gether six  ounces  of  cooked  ham  and  the  meat 
of  a hot  roast  chicken ; pound  these  in  a mortar, 
with  four  ounces  of  butter  Boil  down  the 
hones  of  the  chicken  with  the  skin  and  the 
n-ravy  from  the  roasting,  season  with  salt,  pep- 
per, mace,  and  cayenne;  reduce  the  mixture  to 
a glazo,  and  add  it  to  the  pounded  meat.  Press 
the  fowl  and  ham  into  shallow  earthen  pots, 
.cover  with  clarified  butter,  and  store  in  a cool 
place. 

Fowl,  with  Macaroni-Cut  up  a fowl 
Into  neat  pieces,  and  make  a seasoning  of  pepper 
and  salt— a salt-spoonful  of  each— and  a little 
grated  nutmeg ; roll  the  pieces  m the  seasoning, 
dredge  them  with  browned  flour,  and  fry  h0htly, 
using  oil  or  butter.  Stew  the  bones  and  trim- 
mings ; put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a quart 
of  water,  or  broth  from  the  boiling  of  veal,  if 
at  hand,  a carrot,  a sliced  onion,  a piece  of 
o-arlic  about  the  size  of  a pea,  a small  bunch 
of  parsley,  a clove  or  two,  a tea-spoonful  of 
mustard,  and  two  of  grated  cheese,  with  salt 
to  taste.  When  the  bones,  &c.,  have  stewed 
an  hour,  or  more,  strain.  Have  ready  a stew- 
pan, containing  three  ounces  of  dissolved 
butter,  place  five  or  six  ounces  of  good  maca- 
roni, previously  soaked  an  hour  m water,  mto  it, 
pour  the  strained  gravy  over,  and.  simmer  until 
soft ; then  arrango  the  fowl  in  the  centre  of  a 
dish  with  the  macaroni  as  a wall  round  it.  1 our 
half  a wine-glass  of  Marsala  into  the  gravy , make 
it  hot  and  servo  thrown  over  the  fowl,  lime 
to  frv  fowl,  ten  minutes ; to  simmer  macaroni, 
one  hour  and  a half.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Fowl,  with  Onions.  — Blupk>  dnW> 
flino-c  ancl  wash  a fowl,  and  truss  as  if  for  boil- 
° lay  it,  with  a pint  of  whito  broth,  in  a sauce- 
pan The  pan  should  bo  previously  rubbed  with 
butter,  and  the  fowl  should  also  bo  smeared 
with  it.  Season  to  taste  with  popper  and  salt, 
and  stow  gently  for  half  an  hour;  tlion .add  a 
do/on  and  a half  of  small  onions,  and  slew 
another  half  hour.  The  fowl  should  be  turned 
threo  or  four  times  during  tho  cooking.  1 ro- 
bable  cost,  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  tliroo  or 
four  persons. 


Fowl,  with  Oysters— A fowl,  cooked 
according  to  the  following  recipe,  will  have  a 
decided  superiority  of  flavour  over  one  boiled 
in  the  usual  way.  Put  a young  fowl,  well 
filled  with  oysters,  from  which  the  beards  nave 
been  romoved,  into  a stone  jar,  and  the  jar  again 
into  a saucepan  of  water.  Cover  the  jar  to 
prevent  the  steam  escaping,  and  stew  gently. 
The  gravy  in  tho  jar,  of  winch  there  will  be  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  serve  with  the  fowl,  may 
bo  made,  with  tho  addition  of  an  egg  and  a 
little  cream,  into  a wliite  sauce ; or  it  may  be 
simply  thickened  with  butter  and  flour.  I imo, 
one  hour  and  a half  to  stew.  Oysters,  Is.  9<L 
to  2s.  per  dozen. 

Fowl,  With  Feas.-Fry  the  remains  of  a 
cold  roast  fowl  in  two  ounces  of  butter  until  they 
are  of  a good  brown  colour.  Have  ready  on  a 
plate  a little  flour,  chopped  parsley,  pepper,  salt, 
and  pounded  mace.  Mix  these  ingredients  well, 
and  turn  each  piece  of  fowl  as  it  comes  from  t e 
frying-pan,  in  the  mixture.  Place  a stewpan  over 
the  fire,  with  half  a pint  of  broth  or  gravy,  a pint 
of  peas,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  sugar;  into  tins 
put  the  fowl,  and  stew  until  the  peas  are  tender. 
Serve  the  peas  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  and 
arrange  the  pieces  of  fowl  in  a circle  round  them. 
Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  fowl,  8d. 


Fowl,  with  Rice.  -Prepare  the  fowl  as 
if  for  boiling;  cover  with  water,  or  good  veal, 
broth,  if  at  hand.  Skim  well  while  boiling, 
and  put  into  the  saucepan,  half  an  hour  before 
the  fowl  is  cooked,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  nee, 
salt,  pepper,  and  an  onion.  Stew  very  gent  y 
till  tender.  Take  out  the  fowl,  strain  the  nee, 
and  put  the  latter  before  the  fire  to  sweU;  thicken 
the  broth  with  flour  and  butter;  serve  the  fowl 
on  the  centre  of  a dish,  with  the  rice  round,  and 
the  sauce  over  all.  The  delicate  appearance  of 
the  fowl  wifi  be  spoiled  if  the  rice  be  not  well- 
washed,  and  the  scum  carefully  removed  Time, 
one  hour  to  boil  fowl;  half  an  hour  to  stew 
Hco.  Probable  cost,  4s.  Sufficient  for  four  or 
five  persons. 

Fowl,  with  Rice  Croquettes. -Bod 

half  a pound  of  rice  in  a quart  ol  good  broth.an 
let  it  simmer,  afterwards  adding  two  or  tin- 
ounces  of  butter,  until  the  hqmdhas  evaporated, 
and  the  rice  is  left  quite  dry.  When  cold,  moul 
into  balls ; insert  a spoon,  and  press  the  nee  m 
tho  middle,  so  as  to  form  a hollo'v,  which  f 
with  minced  fowl,  moistened  .slightly  vith 
bechamel  sauce.  Close  the  «Pe“ng  wdh  some 
more  rice,  and  fry,  dipping  each  baUmto  egg. 
and  rolling  it  in  bread-crumbs.  Wien 
nice  brown,  serve  with  a garnish  o 
parsley.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  boil  rice  ten 
minutes  to  fry  croquettes.  Probable  cost,  8d., 
oxclusivo  of  fowl. 

Frangipane . — Beat  six  eggs  until UgW, 
add  to  them  gradually  a pint  of  now  milk  an  ^ 
small  spoonfuls  of  flour.  1 ut  the  of  a 

tho  fire  in  a clean  saucepan,  with  a qua 
pound  of  lino  sugar,  and  when  dose ^^tb° 1 1 J 

point  and  thickisli,  stir  in  two  onnCM  of  cnjsa^ 
ratafias,  a glass  of  rum  \iSnS 

lemon-rind,  and  two  ounces  of 
slightly  in  a cloan  pan.  This  nouciou 
preparation  is  an  excellent  subst  itute  for  custara. 
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It  can  be  flavoured  with  vanilla,  orange-flower, 
or  coffee,  to  suit  the  dish  it  is  wanted  for. 
The  French  use  it  to  fill  tartlets  or  cover  fruit 
tarts.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.  for  this  quantity, 
exclusive  of  spirits. 


neat  with  a pair  of  scissors,  and  dry'  before  tho 
fire  on  paper.  When  dry,  shako  vanilla,  orange, 
or  lemon  sugar  over  them,  and  serve  piled  high 
on  a napkin.  Probable  cost,  2s.  for  this 
quantity. 


Frankfort  Sausages.— Mince  very  finely 
one  pound  of  lean  pork,  from  the  shoulder,  with 
three  ounces  of  fat  bacon ; add  a little  red  wine 
during  the  mincing  process,  just  enough  to  keep 
the  meat  moist.  Season  with  equal  quantities 
of  black  pepper  and  ground  coriander  seed,  a 
little  nutmeg  grated,  and  salt  to  taste.  Fill 
skins — these  should  be  scrupulously  clean,  well- 
soaked  in  salt  and  water,  and  wiped  dry  before 
being  used.  Bread  soaked  in  milk  or  water, 
and  squeezed  dry,  is  sometimes  used,  either  to 
increase  the  quantity,  or  to  make  the  sausages 
less  rich.  Allow  the  same  quantity  of  bread  as 
of  fat.  Time  to  boil,  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost  for  this  quantity,  Is.  3d. 

French  Cake. — Mix  equal  quantities 
of  fine  flour  and  ground  rice  together,  half  a 
pound  of  each.  Put  these  into  a bowl,  with  a 
pound  of  finely-sifted  sugar,  the  grated  rind  of 
a lemon,  and  four  ounces  of  sweet,  and  one  of 
bitter,  almonds,  pounded  together  with  a table- 
spoonful of  orange-flower  water.  Beat  twelve 
eggs  separately,  yolks  from  whites,  and  then 
mix  with  the  above  ingredients,  until  the  whole 
are  thoroughly  blended.  Time,  one  hour  to 
bake.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d. 

French  Fritters. — Dissolve  two  ounces 
of  butter  in  half  a pint  of  warm  milk ; blend 
with  it  ten  ounces  of  flour,  and  work  it  till  it  is 
quite  smooth . Whisk  the  whites  of  two  eggs ; 
add  . them  to  the  batter  just  before  use,  as  the 
lightness  will  depend  on  this  mainly.  Season 
with  salt,  &c.,  if  for  vegetables;  or  sweeten 
with  sugar  if  for  frying  fruit.  Time,  ten 
minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost,  7d.  for  this 
quantity. 

French  Fritters  (another  way). — Mix 
two  large  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  with  as  much 
warm  water  as  will  make  it  into  a stiff  paste  ; 
beat  up  the  whites  and  yolks  separately  of  two 
eggs ; add  the  yolks  to  the  paste,  a table- 
spoonful of  salad-oil,  enough  sugar  to  sweeten, 
and,  lastly,  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  which 
should  be  a stiff  froth  before  being  added.  Drop 
the  batter  from  a spoon,  and  fry  in  plenty  of 
boiling  lard.  This  preparation  is  excellent  for 
fruit  fritters,  such  as  apples,  peaches,  oranges, 
&c.  Time,  about  ten  minutes  to  fry  with  fruit. 
Probable  cost,  6d. 


French  Jelly. — Gather  fresh  sound  fruit 
for  this  purpose  ; strawberries,  cherries,,  grapes, 
and  currants  do  well  for  it.  Prepare  a quart  of 
clear  jelly,  and  cover  the  bottom  of  a mould 
with  it.  When  it  has  had  time  to  harden,  make 
a border  of  fruit,  and  place  it  tastefully  round 
the  edge;  cover  with  jelly,  which  must  harden 
as  before,  and  continue  to  fill  the  mould  in 
the  same  maimer.  Preserved  fruits  may  be 
arranged  with  good  effect  between  the  jelly  in 
the  mould  and  as  a garnish  around  it. 

French  Melted  Butter.— Melt  over  the 

fire,  in  a clean  saucepan,  four  ounces  of  good 
fresh  butter,  and  keep  moving  the  saucepan 
round  in  one  direction  until  the  butter  is  quite 
hot.  Or,  blend  together  four  ounces  of  good 
fresh  butter  and  a table-spoonful  of  flour.  Put 
these  ingredients  into  a saucepan,  with  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  water,  half  a spoonful  of 
white  vinegar,  and  a flavouring  of  nutmeg  and 
salt.  Stir  over  the  fire  to  thicken,  but  do  not 
let  the  mixture  boil.  Time,  about  five  minutes. 
Butter,  Is.  6d.  per  pound. 

French  Pancakes. — Beat  two  ounces  of 
butter  to  a cream,  and  beat  two  eggs  till  they  are 
light ; blend  with  these  two  ounces  of  fine  flour, 
and  the  same  weight  of  powdered  sugar.  Add 
milk  very  gradually  till  the  mixture  is  as  thick 
as  cream.  Bake  on  buttered  tin  plates,  and 
beat  the  mixture  until  it  is  poured  upon  them  to 
be  put  into  the  oven.  Bake  a few  minutes  in  a 
quick  oven.  Serve  piled  high  on  a dish ; a cut 
lemon  and  sifted  sugar  should  accompany,  or 
the  pancakes  may  have  a layer  of  preserve  be- 
tween each.  Probable  cost,  7d.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

French  Pie. — Line  a dish  with  puff  paste, 
and  fill  it  with  a mince  of  cold  roast  veal  and 
grated  ham;  add  two  dozen  oysters,  bearded, 
which  place,  with  a good  seasoning  of  salt,  mace, 
and  lemon-peel,  in  alternate  layers  with  the  meat . 
Pour  in  a small  cup  of  gravy,  the  liquor  from 
the  oysters,  and  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  mixed  together.  Cover  with  paste,  and 
remove  from  the  oven  when  the  paste  is  done. 
Time,  about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost  of 
oysters,  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  per  dozen.  Two  pounds  of 
mince  is  sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 


French  Gauffres. — Separate  eight  eggs 
yolks  from  whites  ; beat  the  yolks  till  light,  anc 
froth  the  whites.  Put  eight  ounces  of  flour  anc 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  pounded  sugar,  with  i 
httlo  salt,  into  a basin,  and  mix  the  bcatei 
yolks  of  eggs,  a glass  of  noyeau  or  any  liquoi 
preferred,  and  some  pounded  vanilla,  with  thi 
lour ; add  a pint  of  whipped  cream  by  slov 
an(l  tho  whites  of  eggs  lastly  anc 
u i ’ ^at  ^ey  may  bo  well  blended  with  the 
wholo  batter.  Heat  tho  gauffro-irons,  anc 
■wear  them  with  clarified  butter,  fill  with  the 
>a  ter,  and  bake  over  a light  charcoal  tiro ; turr 
J JIT  that  tho  gauffres  may  bo  evenlj 
rod  ; and  when  turned  out,  mako  their 


French  Plum  Pudding— Put  half  a 
pound  of  flour  into  a basin  with  about  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt ; beat  up  separately  four  yolks 
and  two  whites  of  eggs ; stir  the  yolks,  with 
half  a pint  of  cream,  into  the  flour.  Boil  one 
pound  of  good  French  plums;  put  boiling  water 
on  them,  and  continue  to  simmer  till  the  stones 
will  come  out  easily.  Remove  the  stones ; drain 
off  tho  moisture  from  the  fruit,  and  stir  it  and 
also  the  frothed  whites  of  eggs,  into  tho  batter. 
Do  not  boil  in  a basin;  tho  pudding  is  best  in  a 
floured  cloth,  which  should  not  be  tied  too 
closely,  as  tho  contents  will  swell  in  boiling. 
Time,,  two  hours  to  boil.  Probable  cost,  2s.  2d. 
sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 
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. French  Plums,  Stewed.— Put  enough 
water  in  a clean  stewpan  to  cover  a pound 
and  a half  of  French  plums,  stew  them  for  an 
hour,  then  strain  and  boil  the  water,  throo- 
quartors  of  a pint,  with  half  a pound  of  sugar. 
When  it  has  boiled,  and  been  well  slummed,  and 
is  quite  clear,  add  the  rind  and  juice  of  a lemon 
with  the  plums,  and  simmer  very  gently.  A 
glass  of  port  wine  will  improve  the  flavour  and 
appearance  of  the  fruit,  and  may  bo  added  at  the 
same  time  with  the  plums.  Serve  in  a glass 
dish.  Time  to  stew,  one  hour  or  more, 
according  to  the  quality  ; to  simmer,  one  hour 
and  a half.  Probable  cost  of  plums,  Is.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  a large  dish. 

French  Plum  Tart.— Stew  French  plums 
with  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  half  to  the 
weight  of  fruit.  Put  half  a pound  of  plums  and 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  with  half  a glass  ot 
water  or  red  wine  into  a stewpan ; cover,  and  stow 
very  ^ently  until  the  stones  can  be  taken  away 
easily”  Crush  a part  of  them,  and  put  the 
kernels  with  the  plums  in  the  stewpan.  Fdge 
a (lish  with  puff  paste,  put  in  the  plums,  tec., 
cover  with  a paste,  bake,  and  serve  hot.  1™°> 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  bake.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  a small  tart. 


knead  the  dough,  but  use  a wooden  spoon,  let  it 
rise,  and  bake  on  tins.  When  brown  and  ready 
to  bo  taken  out  of  the  oven,  brush  over  with 
beaten  egg,  and  keep  the  rolls  a minute  or  two 
longer  to  dry.  Time,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  Id.  Sufficient 
for  six.  rolls. 


French  Pudding— Mix  six  ounces  of 
marrow,  two  ounces  each  of  flour,  bread-crumbs, 
chopped  apples,  dried  cherries,  and  candied  peel, 
three  ounces  of  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  ginger 
and  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon.  Moisten  with 
four  eggs  and  a gill. of  cream,  andboil  three  hours. 

FrenchRaisedPie.— It  win  require  some 
practice  to  mould  the  paste  for  this  pie  to  the 
desired  shape,  but  having  succeeded  in  making 
the  paste,  which  is  sometimes  simply  made  ot 
flour,  mixed  with  boiling  water,  in  which  a 
little  lard  is  dissolved,  and  is  not  intended  to 
be  eaten,  the  rest  of  the  work  is  easy  enough. 
Mould  according  to  the  hints  given  by  the 
celebrated  Monsieur  TJde,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a copy  : — “Take  a lump  ot  paste, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  pie  you  are  to  make, 
mould  it  in  the  shape  of  a sugar-loaf,  put  it  up- 
right on  the  table,  and  with  the  palms  ot  your 
hands  flatten  the  sides  of  it;  when  you  have 
equalised  it  all  round,  and  it  is  quite  smooth, 
squeeze  the  point  of  the  cone  down  to  halt  the 
height  of  the  paste ; then  hollow  the  inside  by 
pressing  it  with  the  fingers,  and  in  doing  this  be 
careful  to  keep  it  in  every  part  of  equal  thickness. 
Fill  it,  roll  out  the  cover,  egg  the  edges,  press 

them  securely  together,  make  aholo  in  the  centre, 

lay  a roll  of  paste  round  it,  and  encircle  this  with 
a wreath  of  leaves,  or  ornament  the  pic  in  any 
other  way,  according  to  tasto;  glazo  it  with  the 
beaten  yolk  of  egg,  and  bake  it  from  two  to 
three  hours  in  a.  well -heated,  ovon,  if  it  he  small, 
and  from  four  to  five  hours  if  it  bo  large: 
tho  time  must  bo  regulated  by  the  nature  ot  tho 
contents  and  size  of  the  dish.  When  baked, 
fill  with  game,  poultry,  or  a fncassoo  oi  chicken, 
rabbit,  &c.  Servo  on  a napkin. 


French  Salad.— It  would  be  difficult  to 
particularize  a French  salad.  It  is  composed  of 
everything  or  anything.  Many  improvised  dishes 
of  salad,  such  as  beans,  potatoes,  cauliflower, 
and  celery  (cooked),  arc  served  at  a French 
table,  seasoned  with  salt,  popper,  oil,  vinegar, 
chopped  tarragon,  or  a little  tarragon  vinegar. 
Fish  salads,  too,  are  highly  relished,  namely, 
the  remains  of  any  solid  fish,  such  as  cod,  sole, 
or  turbot,  for  which  tho  following  sauco  will  be 
found  excellent,  as  it  will  be  also  for  a lettuce  or 
other  vegetable  salad  Bruise  the  yolks  of  two 
hard-boiled  eggs  with  a wooden  spoon,  ami 
moisten  with  a raw  egg ; put  this  egg-mixture 
into  a bowl,  with  two  salt-spoonfuls  ot  salt,  a 
little  pepper,  and  a pinch  of  cayenne ; add  by 
degrees  oil  and  vinegar,  alternately,  until Mho 
required  quantity,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  oil 
and  one  of  'vinegar,  which,  may  he  tarragon, 
has.  been  mixed.  Keep  the  sauce  stirred  and 
well  smoothed  with  the  spoon.  Add  half  a tea- 
spoonful  of  shred  onion,  and  the  same  of  chervil 
and  tarragon,  if  plain  vinegar  has  been  used  with 
the  oil.  Two  table-spoonfuls  of  thick  cream  or 
melted  butter  will  make  the  sauce  richer  and 
better,  and  the  whites  of  eggs  may  be  chopped 
and  added  to  the  salad. 


French  Sausages.— Take  equal  portions 
of  fat  bacon  and  lean  pork,  one  pound  oi  each , 

t a □iroof  nyp'm 


, mince  them.  Blanch  and  parboil  a sweetbread 
| r*  i 1 fTiroo  nr  fniiT  fowls  llVCrS. 


mince  wiem.  ^ ^ ~ — ; , , 

for  half  an  hour,  also  three  or  four  fowls  livers. 
Put  all  into  a mortar,  with  salt,  pepper,  halt  a 
tea-spoonful  of  sugar,  the  same  ot  saltpetre, 
and  a little  mace.  Wash,  brush,  and  peel  two 
truffles,  and  add  them,  with  a clove  ot  garlic 
When  rubbed  together,  and  reduced  to  a smooth 
mass,  sprinkle  a dozen  peppercorns  over  the 
meat ; and  as  the  skins  are  being  filled  some  i cry 
thin  long  strips  of  bacon  may  be  added,  if  the 
meat  is  not  considered  sufficiently  rich;  these 
can  be  put  in  easily  when  the  skins  are  large 
Hang  to  dry.  The  sausages  may  ho  eaten 
cooked  or  otherwise,  but  they  are  best  cold, 
Time,  five  minutes  to  boil  livers. 


French  Souffle.— Put  a piece  Patter, 
< 11  oiir*  if  evor  f nfi  lire. 
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the  size  of  a small  egg,  and  stir  it  over  the  ire 
1,  with  two  table-spoonfuls  ot 


French  Rolls.— Bub  togothor  a pound  o 
flour  and  an  ounce  of  butter;  when  well  blended 
mix  with  file  flour  and  butter  a small  quantity 
of  feast  with  enough  nulk  to  form  a,  stilt 
dough,  an  egg,  and  a little  salt.  l>o  not 


in  a clean  saucepan,  jyu**  . , e 

flour.  When  thick  (it  must  not  brown),  ha 
ready  hah  a pint  of  boiling  milk  and  two  tab! 
spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  stir  the  whole Tog  oh - • 
Pour  it  up  into  a bowl  when  smooth  ant 
and  flavour  with  maraschino,  noyeauort  , .P 

Boat  up  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  with  two  emu  £ 
of  pounded  sugar;  add  them,  witti  tho  J • 
of  ei'dit  oggs  whisked  to  a stiff  froth,  an 
carcfuUv  in  a souffle  dish.  Time,  about  one 
hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.  for  tins  quantity. 


French  Supper 

ot  broad  of  uniform  size,  about  thr  ^ 
square,  fry  them  delicately  m > - ‘ ;J  foW 

them  before  the  fire  on  a hot  dish.  ■ M somo 

muscatel  raisins  in  a little  sweot  v,  u . 
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sugar.  Cover  the  pieces  of  bread  with  them,  or 
warm  some  preserve,  by  placing  it  over  boiling 
water,  and  servo  with  tho  preservo  on  the  top  of 
each  piece.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  prepare. 

French  Timbale.— Line  a round  well- 
buttered  mould  with  short  paste,  and  put  a 
thin  layer  of  forcemeat  to  correspond,  com- 
posed oi'  calf’s  liver  and  bacon  pounded,  and 
highly  seasoned  with  mace,  nutmeg,  lemon- 
peel,  marjoram,  thyme,  and  a couple  of  cloves 
of  garlic  (the  bacon  and  liver  should  be  semi- 
fried  separately  before  being  pounded),  cayenne 
pepper,  and  salt.  Lard  a piece  of  the  fillet  of 
veal,  about  three  pounds,  and  cut  it  in  thick 
slices  across  the  grain  of  the  meat.  Fill  up  the 
mould  with  alternate  layers  of  the  veal,  small 
thin  slices  of  boiled  ham,  and  the  forcemeat,  not 
forgetting  to  season  with  herbs  and  spices  as 
above  Roll  out  paste  for  a cover ; see  that  it  is 
even  round  the  edge,  and.  securely  closed  ; pinch 
it  round  with  pastry  pincers.  Make  an  ornament 
of  leaves  with  some  of  the  paste,  brush  with 
egg,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  When 
done,  and  the  heat  has  passed  from  it,  pour  in  a 
thin  glaze  through  the  top,  made  from  the 
bones  and  trimmings  of  veal,  and  some  jelly  of 
calf’s  foot.  Time,  two  hours  and  a half  to 
bake.  Probable  cost  of  veal,  Is.  4d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  seven  or  eight  persons. 

Friar’s  Chicken  Soup.— Cut  up  three 
nice  plump  chickens,  or  a couple  of  young  fowls. 
Put  them  into  a saucepan,  with  some  clear  stock, 
if  it  can  be  obtained,  or  two  quarts  of  water. 
Shred  some  parsley,  and  when  the  chickens  are 
sufficiently  cooked,  take  them  up,  and  keep 
them  hot.  Throw  in  the  parsley,  simmer  a 
few  minutes  longer,  when  stir  in  the  whole  of 
four  well-beaten  eggs,  and  remove  at  once 
from  the  fire.  Flavour  to  taste  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Serve  with  the  chicken  in  the  tureen. 

Friar’s  Omelet. — Make  a light  batter  of 
three  eggs,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  butter 
(melted) , two  of  sugar,  and  half  a dozen  stewed 
apples,  reduced  to  a pulp.  When  well  beaten 
together,  fry  as  an  omelet  in  butter.  Time,  ten 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  8d. 

Frieandellans. — Take  two  pounds  of 
beef,  tender,  and  froe  from  bone,  gristle,  or  fat; 
mince,  and  then  pound  it  with  twelve  ounces  of 
shred  suet ; flavour  with  salt,  black  pepper,  and 
a small  pinch  of  cayenne.  When  pounded  to 
a smooth  paste,  add  half  a pint  of  thick  cream, 
four  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  as  much  bread- 
crumbs as  may  bo  found  necessary.  Make  the 
paste  up  into  the  usual  oblong  form,  and 
boil  in  boiling  stock  ten  minutes.  Probablo 
cost,  3s.  9d.  for  this  quantity. 

Fricandelle,  Boiled. — Use  any  meat  for 
this  dish.  If  veal,  chop  the  fat  and  lean  together; 
but  if  mutton,  remove  tho  fat,  and  take  butter 
instead.  Chop  ono  pound  of  cold  roast  veal, 
season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a littlo  nutmeg. 
Mix  bread-crumbs,  and  break  an  ounco  of 
butter  into  bits  with  them ; add  a little  good 
vea.1  gravy,  and  a couple  of  eggs.  Mix  well, 
and  press  into  a buttered  mould.  When  boiled 
the  fricandelle  should  bo  turned  out,  and  sorved 
yith  a brown  gravy  over  it.  Timo  to  boil,  ono 
°ur.  Probablo  cost,  4d.,  exclusive  of  tho  cold 


meat.  Sufficient,  one  pound  of  meat  for  two  or 
three  persons. 

Fricandelles,  Fried. — Mince  first,  and 
then  pound  together,  beef  and  suet,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a quarter  of  a pound  of  suet  to  one  pound 
of  meat.  Roast,  or  any  cold  beef  may  be  used,  but 
uncooked  meat  is  best.  Smooth  to  a paste  with 
an  egg  or  two,  and  a little  water.  Add  three 
ounces  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  a little  shred 
onion,  salt,  and  pepper.  Make  into  egg-shaped 
balls,  and  fry  in  butter  to  a delicate  brown; 
or,  they  may  be  baked  with  a mixture  of 
mashed  potatoes  as  a substitute  for  bread,  and 
fat  bacon  instead  of  suet.  Time,  ten  minutes 
to  fry.  Beef,  lsi  per  pound. 

Fricassee  Chaudfroid. — Put  a nice 
plump  chicken,  trussed  as  for  boiling,  into  a 
saucepan,  with  a quart,  of  veal  stock,  and  boil 
and  skim  in  the  usual  way.  When  done,  put 
the  chicken  on  a dish,  and  boil  a pint  of  the 
stock  with  a few  mushrooms,  until  reduced; 
then,  with  the  stewpan  removed  from  the  fire, 
stir  in  the  beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  half 
a pint  of  cream.  Season  well  with  nutmeg, 
pepper,  and  salt,  and  stir  in  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  pounded  sugar. 
Stir  over  the  fire  for  a little  time,  but  do  not 
boil.  Cover  the  chicken  with  the  sauce,  which 
should  be  cut  up  and  piled  high  in  the  centre 
of  a dish.  Let  it  become  cold  and  firm,  then 
garnish  with  aspic  jelly. 

Fromage  Cuit. — Moisten  eight  or  ten 
ounces  of  good  cheese,  broken  into  small  bits, 
with  half  a pint  of  thick  cream.  Rub  it 
smooth  in  a mortar,  and  add  two  eggs,  with  the 
white  of  one,  both  beaten  together,  and  a pinch 
of  cayenne.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven  for 
fifteen  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  fid. 

Frontignac.— Put  the  whites  of  two  well- 
beaten  eggs,  with  eighteen  pounds  of  good  loaf 
sugar,  in  a vessel  containing  six  gallons ' of 
water.  Take  off  the  scum  when  it  boils,  and 
throw  in  half  a gallon  of  elder-flowers ; now  let 
the  liquor  cool,  and  stir  in  a glass  and  a half  of 
lemon- juice  and  four  or  five  spoonfuls  of  yeast, 
which  should  be  well  mixed  up  with  it.  Put  in 
half  a dozen  pounds  of  the  best  raisins,  weighed 
after  being  stoned,  stir  it  every  day,  jDour  it 
into  a cask,  and  stop  it  close.  It  improves  by 
keeping.  Time,  bottle  in  six  months. 

Frost,  or  Icing,  for  Cakes— Put  two 

pounds  of  what  is  called  icing  sugar  into  a 
bowl,  and  mix  with  it  the  whites  only  of  two,  or, 
if  necessary,  of  three  eggs,  or  even  four,  and  a 
few  drops  of  lemon-juice.  The  fewer  eggs 
the  better.  The  egg-whites  must  not  be  beaten. 
iStir  the  sugar  vigorously  till  there  is  a smooth 
thick  paste  that  will  not  run ; this  will  call  for 
both  strength  and  patience.  Lay  the  icing  on 
the  cake  with  hands  dipped  frequently  into  cold 
water,  and  smooth  it  with  an  ivory  knife  dipped 
in  cold  water.  Let  it  harden  in  a cool  oven. 

Froth,  to  set  on  Creams,  Custard, 

&C. — Beat  tho  whitos  of  four  or  fivo.eggs  to  a 
froth ; stow  damsons,  or  any  other  fruit,  until 
they  can  bo  pulped  through  a siove,  then  beat 
the  pulp  with  tho  frothed  eggs  until  tho  fork 
will  stand  upright  in  it.  Put  it  with  a spoon 
on  tho  top  of  trifle,  cream,  or  custard ; it  should 
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look  rocky,  so  put  it  on  as  roughly  as  pos- 
sible. Time,  heat  until  the  whole  is  a still 
froth. 

Fruit  Biscuits— Make  a paste  as  follows : 
mix  thoroughly  tho  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  four 
ounces  of  sugar.  When  smooth  add  four  ouncos 
of  Hour,  one  egg,  and  a little  salt,  and  last  of 
all,  the  two  whites  of  eggs,  whisked  till  firm. 
Spread  the  paste  on  a lined  halving  tin  ; it 
should  he  rather  less  than  an  inch  thick.  Bake 
in  a moderate  oven,  and  when  cool  cut  into 
fingers.  Rub  a cupful  of  strawberries  or  rasp- 
berries through  a fine  sieve,  and  mix  with  tho 
pulp  castor  sugar  to  mako  a stiff  paste.  Spread 
this  upon  the  biscuits,  and  dry  in  a cool  oven. 

Fruit,  Compote  of.  Mixed.— Boil  ten 
ounces  or  sugar  and  half  a pint  of  water  ten 
minutes;  take  the  stalks  from  a quart  of  red 
currants  and  let  them  simmer  with  the  same 
quantity  of  raspberries  from  eight  to  ten  minutes 
in  tho  syrup.  Get  ripe,  hut  sound  raspberries, 
and  see  that  they  are  free  from  moisture  before 
they  are  put  into  the  syrup. 

Fruit  Cream  for  Tarts. — A very  nice 
cream  for  fruit  tarts  is  made  by  boiling  peach 
or  laurel-leaves  (to  extract . their  flavour)  m 
milk.  Two  or  three  leaves  in  a quart  of  milk 
will  be  sufficient.  Boil  until  flavoured ; add, 
when  strained  and  sweetened,  four  well-whisked 
eggs;  heat  it,  stirring  steadily  until  thick,  but 
it  must  not  boil.  This  cream  is  eaten  also  with 
stewed  fruit  of  any  kind. 

Fruit,  Dish  of  Mixed— In  the  months 
of  September  and  October  the  most  fastidious 
fancy  may  be  gratified  through  the  faculty 


DISH  OF  MIXED  FRUIT. 


afforded  ot 

ftuithrfnWod-,1,™  it  i,  topfull)-  dUhed, 
and  its  form  and  colour  aro  shown  to  advantage. 
Ono'ornamunt for  the  centre  of  adtane,-t»W».. 
a large  gilt  basket  of  some  graceful  shape  filled 
w thg  every  kind  of  fruit,  interspersed  with 
moss  and  fern-leaves.  Apples,  pears,  peaches, 


pine-apples,  and  grapes  would  form  a lovely 
combination  for  autumn  fruits,  the  crevices 
filled  up  with  scarlet  geraniums  and  maiden- 
hair fern ; this  for  a contre-piece,  surrounded 
by  specimen  glasses,  with  a rose  or  camelia 
in  each,  would  form  a most  attractive  coup 
d’eoil.  There  arc  so  many  ways,  however,  of 
displaying  taste  in  dressing  the  centre  of  a 
table  and  of  arranging  fruit  desserts,  that  it 
is  best  left  to  each  individual  fancy.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  dish  should  never  be  too  full,, 
and  always  garnished  in  some  way,  either  with 
leaves  or  tiny  sprays  of  flowers,  or  even  em- 
broidered paper,  which  can  he  bought  for  the 
purpose,  and  that  all  fruit  intended  foi  tablo 
should  be  carefully  wiped  with  a cloth  before 
arranging  on  tho  dish. 

Fruit  Fritters.— Fruit  fritters  are  made 
by  frying  fruit  which  has  been  dipped  in  batter, 
in  hot  fat,  and  draining  well  before  serving. 
The  following  recipe  will  serve  for  many  kinds 
of  fruits,  and  also  for  vegetables  W arm  half 
a pint  of  milk,  in  which  stir  two  ounces  of  but- 
ter ; make  it  into  a batter,  with  about  ten  ounces 
of  flour.  Sweeten  to  taste,  and  .flavour  with  I 
nutmeg,  cinnamon, &c.,  and  a glass  of  any  liquor 
or  brandy.  Stir  in  the  whites  of  two  eggs  well 
whisked,  and  fry  at  once,  in  hot  dripping  or 
lard.  Fruits  such'as’pine-apple,  apple,  orange, 
peach,  &c.,  should  be  cut  in  slices,  dipped  in  the 
hatter,  fried  nicely,  and  when  dried  before  the 
fire,  strewed  with  sifted  sugar.  Such  fruits  as 
strawberries,  cherries,  apneots,  and  raspberries, 
should  he  tin-own  into  the  batter,  and  a spoon- 
ful poured  into  the  boiling  fat ; all  stones  must 
he  previously  removed.  For  frying  vegetables 
mix  into  the  batter,  in  the  place  of  sugar  &c., 
savoury  herbs  and  salt.  Time,  "0  or 
minutes  to  fry.  Sufficient  for  four 
persons.  {See  also  Batter  for  I rying  Meat,  1 ish 

Fruit,  &c.) 

Fruit  Fritters  (another  and  richer  way)  .— 
Beat  the  yolks  and  whites  of  two  eggs  separate  > 
add  half  a pint  of  cream,  a little  salt,  and  enoug 
flour  to  form  a thick  hatter;  beat  until  smooth, 
and  put  in  fruit  as  above ; fry  in  hoffing  M .and 
dry  before  the  fire  on  a sieve  Jerve  on  a 
napkin,  with  white  sugar  sifted  over  th 
fritters  Time,  about  three  minutes  to  fry 
Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Fruit  (Gateau  de 

ripe  red  currants  into  a iar  and  put 

water,  or  in  tho  oven,  to  draw  out  t ] ^ 

one  pound  of  the  juice  into  a prescrv ing-p.  > , 

one  pound  and  a half  of  line  ripe  codlings  ivluch 
shoTd  he  peeled,  and  have  ^ 
and  wholly  extracted.  M hen  they  - sqv 
slowly  about  half  an  hour,  Hid l can  ta-ig 
pulped,  and  the  mixtuio  is  qul  ' ()f  g,,nles- 

the  same  weight  of  powderot  si  g>  p0;l  fast 

Stir  until  the  sugar  has  dissoh  cd,  ^ koep 

tho  remainder  ot  the  time,  b‘k  h 0f  the 

tho  contents  from  burning  ^ many 

pan.  I f put  into  a mould  tRefrmtwffi  keep  ^ 

months.  It  may  bo  *CIY  , jg  and  with  a. 
mooted  with  cut  bombed  ' ^ witll  light- 

whipped  cream  round  it. 
coloured  apple  jelly  . or  dessert. 
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Fruit  in  Brandy. — First  clarify  as  much 
sugar  as  will  be  required — allow  one  pound 
of  sugar  to  every  two  pounds  of  fruit.  Break 
the  sugar  into  lumps,  and  dip  them  into 
cold  water;  this  water  will  he  sufficient  for 
the  clarifying  process.  Put  the  moistened 
sugar  into  a preserving-pan,  heat  it  slowly,  and 
after  it  comes  to  a boil,  simmer  gently.  When 
beads  form  on  the  surface,  the  liquid  is  ready 
for  the  fruit;  lay  in  two  pounds  of  peaches, 
apricots,  or  plums,  but  only  keep  them  in  long 
enough  to  be  softened;  be  careful  they  do  not 
crack.  Set  them  to  cool  for  a few  hours,  then 
take  out  the  fruit  on  a sieve  to  drain,  and  boil 
the  syrup  until  it  is -thick;  let  it  grow  cold, 
and  pour  it,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  pale 
brandy,  over  the  fruit,  which  should  previously 
have  been  placed  in  glasses. 


Fruit  Isinglass  Jelly.— Get  the  juice 
from  China  oranges  and  a little  lemon- juice, 
or  Seville  orange- juice,  about  a quart  in  all — 
of  the  latter,  however,  only  enough  to  give  a 
pleasant  sharpness.  Strain  the  juice  through  a 
double  muslin  bag,  and  again  through  a flannel 
one.  Have  ready,  in  an  enamelled  saucepan, 
one  ounce  and  a half  of  the  best  isinglass, 
dissolved  in  a little  water  ; stir  in  half  a pound 
of  finely-sifted  sugar  and  a few  bits  of  the 
orange-rind,  and  simmer  and  skim,  but  do  not 
let  the  liquid  boil ; add  the  juice  and  simmer 
again  ; then  strain  through  muslin,  made  thick 
by  being  doubled  three  or  four  times.  When 
nearly  cold,  fill  moulds  with  the  jelly.  It  should 
be  quite  clear  when  turned  out.  If  it  is  not 
so,  it  may  be  clarified  according  to  directions 
already  given.  (See  Calf’s  Foot  Jelly.) 

Fruit,  Juice  of. — For  ordinary  household 
purposes  the  fruit  is  better  pulped.  Squeeze 
out  with  a wooden  spoon  all  the  juice  and  pulp 
oi  any  fruit,  and  strain  it  through  a coarse  wire 
sieve,  which  will  not  pass  the  skins  or  seeds. 
To  every  pound  add  four  ounces  of  refined  sugar. 
Put  into  pickle-bottles,  and  place  them  up  to 
the  neck  in  a pan  of  water.  Boil,  and  let 
the  bottles  remain  in  the  water  till  cold.  Cork 
tightly  and  cover  the  corks  with  rosin  or 
wax.  Time  to  boil,  half  an  hour  from  the 
time  the  water  commences  to  boil.  To  ascertain 
any  required  quantity  of  fruit  juice  for  pre- 
serving, weigh  it,  for  it  is  thus  much  more 
correctly  tested  than  by  measure.  Weigh  first 
the  vessel  intended  to  hold  the  juice,  and  then 
the  juice  itself. 


Fruit,  Lemon,  in  Cream.— Rub  off  on 
lump  sugar  the  rind  of  two  lemons;  add  this, 
with  the  strained  juice,  to  one  pint  of  cream, 
six  ounces  of  sugar,  and  one  dessert-spoon- 
“1  brandy  ; mix  these  ingredients  well 
together,  and  freeze  them  in  an  ice-pot,  stirring 
them  with  a wooden  spoon.  Time,  half  an  hour 
lor  the  freezing  process.  Cost,  2s.  6d.  Enough 
tor  eight  glasses. 


Fruit,  Macedoine  of.— Set  a je 
tnould  into  a pail  of  rough  ice  and  salt,  a 
arrange  the  fruits  according  to  fancy,  betwi 
layers  of  clear  well-sweetened  jelly,  flavoui 
yUh  Some  liquor,  as  noyeau  or  maraschh 
hr.,  i JeUy  bo  poured  into  the  mould 
ur  before  it  is  required,  the  outside  v 


be  sufficiently  frozen,  and  the  inner  part  will 
be  as  firm  as  can  bo  desired.  When  removed 
from  the  ice-pail,  turn  out  the  jelly  on  a glass 
dish,  first  dipping  the  mould  into  tepid  water, 
which  will  loosen  it  immediately.  The  mould 
should  be  covered  while  in  the  ice,  and  the  top 
or  cover  hid  from  sight  by  more  ice  and  salt. 


Fruit  Pastes. — These  pastes  are  prepared 
by  stoning  the  fruits,  and  pulping  them,  after 
slowly  boiling,  through  a sieve.  The  pulp  is 
then  returned  to  the  pan  to  dry  up  the  moisture, 
when  sugar  is  added  equal  in  weight  to  the 
paste ; it  is  again  mixed  well,  and  dried 
slowly,  until  no  impression  can  be  made 
upon  it.  Spread  out  on  plates,  which  should 
be  wetted  with  brandy.  When  cold,  store 
between  layers  of  paper.  Pastes  made  from 
elder  fruit  and  black  currants  are  excellent, 
considered  medicinally. 

Fruit  Pasties  or  Turnovers.  —Boil 
down  fruit'  of  any  kind  with  a little  sugar,  and 
let  it  grow  cold.  Take  one  pound  of  puff 
paste ; cut  it  into  as  many  pieces  as  you  require 
pasties ; roll  out  in  a circular  form,  and  put  the 
fruit  on  one  half,"  turn  the  other  half  over  on 
the  fruit,  and  pinch  the  edge,  which  should  be 
first  wetted  with  white  of  egg.  Raw  fruit  may 
be  used,  but  in  this  case  the  paste  must  be- 
thicker,  and  not  quite  so  rich.  Meat,  or 
savoury  pasties,  form  the  principal  food  of  the 
agricultural  classes  in  Cornwall ; but  a mixture 
of  meat,  potatoes,  and  turnips  is  more  generaUy 
used  for  their  pasties.  Time  for  fruit  pasties, 
twenty  minutes.  Sufficient  for  one  dozen  and 
a half. 

Fruit  Pie  for  Invalids.— The  rich 

crusts  usually  made  for  fruit  tarts  are  highly 
indigestible,  and  should  not  be  eaten  by  delicate 
persons.  As  a light  substitute  for  pastry,  the 
following  recipe  will  be  found  useful :— Cover 
the  bottom  of  a pie-dish  with  rather  thick  slices 
of  spongecake.  If  small  ones  be  used,  make 
only  two  slices  of  them,  and  lay  the  brown  part 
downwards  in  the  dish.  Fill  up  with  any 
seasonable  fruit,  and  strew  amongst  it  as  much 
fine  sugar  as  will  be  required  to  sweeten.  Pour 
m water  nearly  even  with  the  fruit,  and  make  a 
cover  with  the  remaining  slices  of  spongecake. 
Bake  m a moderate  oven  for  forty  minutes, 
sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 


v • , — -ouuier  a mould  or 

basin,  and  line  it  with  a suet  crust ; three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  with  four  ounces 
oi  suet,  will  do  tor  this  purpose.  Fill  with  fruit 
and  put  m sugar,  with  a little  water  if  the  fruit 
requires  it  Add  a cover  of  paste,  and  press 
the  edges  closely  together.  Tie  down  with  a 
floured  cloth  and  put  into  boiling  water.  Somo 
persons  prefer  to  boil  a pudding  in  a cloth,  and 
ioi  some  fruits— those  without  much  juice— 
this  answers  very  well.  Dip  the  cloth  into  hot 
T i i’  ,,d, tho  better  to  form  the  pudding 
■md  fill  Aoth.,in  ahasin,  % tlio  paste  ovef, 
a 1 Ilf1  p A'  Tlmo  t0  boil-  hour  and 
Siiflloi  ( AA  ° < 08(’  4(h>  exclusive  of  fruit, 
ouflicient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

nr  nAitP!ld1inS  Paste— Chop  Six  ounces 

nouml1  fUCn  nB  lm0  ‘!8  can  bo>  mix  with  one 
pound  of  Horn-,  and  a little  salt.  Touch  it 
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lightly,  making  it  into  a smooth  fiiTn  paste, 
with  water.  Roll  out  twico ; tho  quicker  tins  is 
done  the  lighter  will  he  the  paste.  Time,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  proparo.  Probable  cost, 
od.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Fruit  Sauce  for  Puddings— Boil  in  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  water  double  that  quantity 
of  fruit  (raspberries,  strawberries,  or  currants 
do  well  for  this  sauce),  and  four  ounces  of  good 
sugar.  Take  off  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and.  when 
the  juice  looks  rich,  and  is  tbicldsh,  strain,  and 
serve  it  over  tho  pudding.  This  sauce  may  bo 
made  from  preserved  fruits,  when  fruit  is  out 
of  season. 


should  bo  used,  but  as  the  fruits  are  for  use 
within  the  next  two  or  three  days,  they  do  not 
require  much,  which  is  very  econonucal. 

Fruit  Suet  Pudding.— Take  equal 
quantities  of  flour  and  finely-prepared  bread- 
crumbs, a quarter  of  a pound  of  each,  put  them 
into  a bowl ; add  four  ounces  of  slired  suet  and 
two  ounces  of  sugar;  moisten  with  a cup  ol 
milk,  and  beat  until  smooth ; then. sprinkle  and 
mix  into  the  batter  four  ounces  of  well-washed 
currants,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  grated  ginger 
and  one  of  salt.  Boil  in  a floured  cloth,  not  in  a 
mould.  Time,  two  hours  to  boil.  Probable 
cost,  7d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  more  persons. 


Fruit  Souffle.— Split,  peel,  and  stono  a 
dozen  fine  ripe  apricots,  put  them  into  a 
preserving-pan,  with  half  a pint  of  water  and 
half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar.  Keep  them 
simmering  gently,  until  the  apricots  can  be 
pulped  and  beaten  through  a fine  sieve ; then 
mix  together  four  ounces  of  flour,  and 
half  a pint  of  cream ; add  it  to  the  pulped 
apricots,  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  stir 
over  the  fire  until  it  boils.  Take  the  mixture 
off  the  fire,  and  stir  in  six  beaten  yolks  of  eggs, 
and  lastly  and  lightly  nine  whites,  whisked  to  a 
firm  froth.  Have  ready  a souffle  dish,  with  a 
band  of  paper  above  to  allow  of  its  rising  a 
great  deal,  which  it  will  do  if  the  above  instruc- 
tions are  carefully  carried  out.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  heat,  and  turn  the  dish  about  that 
all  parts  of  the  souffle  may  be  alike.  Time, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Fruit,  Soup  of  Cheese-gourd.— Stew 
the  fleshy  part  of  a cheese-gourd  in  butter, 
and  mix  it  over  a slow  fire  until  it  be  of  the 
consistence  of  thick  cream.  Add  weak  broth 
or  water  to  it,  and  flavour  with  sugar  and  salt. 
To  two  quarts  of  water,  put  three  or  four 
pounds  of  gourds.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a tureen 
with  toasted  bread,  cut  into  dice,  and  poui  the 
soup  on  the  bread. 

Fruit,  Soup  of  Spring.  — The  better 
class  of  pulpy  vegetables  are  sometimes  called, 
in  cookery  spring-fruit,  such  are  rhubarb, 
vegetable-marrow,  gourd,  cucumber,  and  pump- 
kin ; they  may  all  be  dressed  with  a little 
cream,  milk,  butter,  or  stock,  and  form  a nice 
delicate  dish,  very  healthful,  if  not  very 
nutritious.  Early  spring  rhubarb,  cut  into 
pieces,  and  simmered  with  a few  small  onions, 
in  some  good  stock,  a seasoning  of  salt  and 
cayenne,  and  a thickening  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  will  give  a zest.  The  rhubarb  should  be 
peeled  and  blanched.  Ono  bundle  of  Victoria 
rhubarb  will  make  two  quarts  of  soup ; skim 
while  boiling,  and  servo  strained  over  toasted 
bread  sippets. 

Fruit,  Stewed.  — Every  ono  who  has 
livod  on  tho  continent  must  have  appreciated 
the  various  compotes  of  fruits  that  are  so 
readily  and  easily  prepared,  and  must  havo 
recognised  their  superiority  over  stowed  fruits 
prepared  by  tho  English  method.  Almost  all 
kinds  of  fruit  may  bo  froatod  in  the  foreign 
style  and  if  served  with  macaroni  or  rice, 
are  excellent,  and  much  moro  wholesome  than 
pastry  tarts.  The  principal  point  lies  in  tho 
preparation  of  tho  syrup ; the  best  refined  sugar 


Fruit  Sweet  Sauces.— Stone  some 
plums  or  cherries,  having  first  washed  them  in 
cold  water.  Break  tho  stones,  blanch  the  ker- 
nels. and  boil  them  gently  in  a very  little  water. 
Stew  the  fruit  until  quite  tender  with  about  a 
glassful  of  red  wine,  and  a little  cinnamon, 
powdered.  When  it  is  tender,  add  a piece  of 
bread,  toasted,  and  the  water  from  the  kernels, 
and  stew  until  all  can  be  pulped  through  a 
sieve.  Sugar  may  be  mixed  according  to  taste, 
and  the  sauce  may  be  thinned  with  wine  or 
water. 


Fruit  Tarts,  Preserved.— Line  a dish 
vith  puff  paste,  and  fill  with  any  kind  of  pre- 
terved  fruit ; lay  bars  across,  cut  them  with  a 
, in-cutter ; finish  off  neat'-'  by  laying  an  edging 
if  paste  round  the  border,  and  ornamenting  it 
tastefully.  Bake  a very  light  brown. 

Fruit,  To  Bottle.— Currants, gooseberries, 
md  other  fruit  may  be  thus  preserved.  After 
freeing  them  from  stalks,  put  them  into  wide- 
mouthed glass  bottles,  and  shake  them  that  tho 
bottles  may  be  full ; place  the  bottles,  slightly 
corked,  into  a nearly  cold  oven  for  four  or  five 
hours.  When  the  fruit  shrivels,  remove  it 
from  the  oven,  and  cork  the  bottles  tightly 
and  quickly,  tying  down  securely  with  leather. 
Koep  in  a dry  place. 

Fruit,  To  Bottle,  with  Sugar.— Pro- 
cure the  fruit  dry  and  sound,  and  drop  it 
gently  into  bottles  (those  with  wide  mouths  and 
glass  stoppers  are  the  best) ; put  the  bottles  in 
a kettle  of  water,  but  do  not  wet  the  corks ; le 
them  stay  till  the  fruits  are  ready  to  burst,  then 
put  in  the  corks,  and  wax  them  over  to  exclude 
tho  air.  The  bottles  must  be  kept  in  a dry 
place.  Gooseberries,  plums,  currants,  can  ad 
bo  done  in  this  way. 

Fruit,  To  Candy— Make  a syrup  with 
one  pound  of  good  sugar  and  half  a tea-cup- 
ful of  water.  When  boiling,  put  in  any  pre- 
served fruits,  and  stir  gently  until  they  got 
crystallised  ; then  take  them  out,  and  dr j the 
in  an  oven  or  before  tho  fare,  but  do  not  lot 
them  got  coloured. 

Fruit,  Vol-au-vent  of.— This  is  on 
exceedingly  delicate  branch  of  coo  u ) j 
requires  much  skill  and  care.  A vo  - _ - 
should  bo  made  of  “ French  puff  P«rte  j 
Puff  Paste,  French).  Brush  tno  pasto  o'  or 
lemon-juice  beforo  folding  for  t 0 , ‘ , tho 
Roll  out  to  tho  desired  thickness,  and  plaCj  tl  ^ 
pasto  on  a baking-tin.  Ciit  into  shap  ith 
tin-cutter  or  plato,  and  brush  the  ccntr 
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white  of  egg,  leaving  a margin  all  round  un- 
moistened,  that  it  may  rise  tho  better.  Make 
a deep  incision,  an  inch  from  tho  edge,  in  a cir- 
cular form ; separate  tho  edges  well,  without 
cutting  quite  through,  and  put  the  paste  to  rise 
in  a good  brisk  oven.  When  sufficiently  risen, 
lift  off  the  middle  portion  that  was  marked  out, 
and  scoop  out  the  dough,  without  cutting  quite 
through  or  injuring  tho  edge.  Fill  tho  hollow 
with  bread,  and  put  tho  vol-au-vent  again 
into  the  oven.  Brush  over  with  egg,  and  cover 
with  sifted  sugar ; when  done,  take  out  the 
bread,  and  put  strawberries  or  raspberries, 
beaten  up  and  mixed  with  pounded  sugar,  on 
the  inside  of  the  vol-au-vent.  Serve  with 
whipped  cream  over  the  top.  Time,  to  bake, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 


Fruit  Wafers,  for  Dessert.— Extract 
the  juice  from  cherries,  Currants,  or  any  kind 
of  fruit,  by  putting  them  into  a jar  in  the  oven, 
or  by  standing  the  jar  in  boiling  water.  To 
every  pound  of  juice  add  the  same  weight  of 
sugar,  and  stir  over  a slow  fire  until  the  juice 
becomes  thick;  then  butter  some  papers,  and 
cover  with  the  mixture,  which  keep  in  a slow 
oven  until  they  loosen  from  the  paper,  and  can 
be  turned.  Dry  thoroughly,  and  cut  into 
shapes.  Keep  in  a box,  each  layer  divided  by 
paper  ; they  are  best  if  kept  near  a fire. 

Frumenty.— To  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
wheat,  that  has  been  boiled  tender  in  milk,  but 
not  pulped,  add  a quart  of  new  milk  or  cream, 
a piece  of  cinnamon,  equal  quantities  of  sugar 
and  well-washed  currants,  three  ounces  of  each, 
and  boil  for  fifteen  minutes  longer.  Take  the 
mixture  off  the  fire,  and  stir  in  (if  only  milk  be 
used)  the  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs  and  a 
glass  of  brandy ; send  to  table  in  a junket  bowl, 
to  be  served  in  cups.  Time  to  boil  wheat,  from 
three  to  four  hours.  Probable  cost,  Is. 


Frumenty  (another  way). — To  one  quart 
of  ready-boiled  wheat  allow  two  quarts  of  new 
milk ; keep  the  whole  stirred  over  a slow  fire, 
and,  from  time  to  time,  throwin  well- washed  cur- 
rants or  stoned  raisins,  allowing  about  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  the  fruit  to  the  above  quantity  of 
milk.  When  sufficiently  boiled,  remove  from 
the  fire,  and  stir  in  the  beaten  yolks  of  threo 
eggs,  previously  mixed  with  a little  milk.  Fla- 
vour with  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  sweeten  to 
taste.  Do  not  boil  again,  but  stir  for  a few 
minutes  over  tho  fire.  It  is  sometimes  served 
m cups,  with  brandy  as  an  additional  flavour- 
mg.  Time  to  boil  wheat,  three  to  four  hours ; 
to  simmer  with  milk,  twenty  minutes. 


Fry,  To. — To  fry  anything  is  to  boil  it  in 
not  fat,  and  this  operation  is  too  frequently 
oadly  performed,  owing  to  ignorance  on  tho 
ParJ  °t  those  who  engage  in  it  with  regard  to  two 
m_three  points  which  require  close  attention. 
When  well  done  it  is  a satisfactory  mode  of 
cooking  small  poriions  of  meat  and  poultry,  is 
especially  suited  for  fish,  and  is  generally  well 
iked.  When  despatch  is  nocossary,  it  is  tho 
most  convenient  method,  as  by  its  means  heat 

'ri?  ei.  I™'!0  *°  act  wn  foo(i  m0Ht  expeditiously. 
1 no  tat  for  frying,  whether  dripping,  skimminm 
saucepans,  oil,  lard  or  butter,  should  be  sweet, 
-lean,  frcsll<  and  freo  from  salt.  Tho  lattor 


qualification  is  desirable,  because  salt  keeps 
whatever  is  fried  in  it  from  browning  properly. 
Fresh  sweet  dripping  and  tho  clanfied  skim- 
mings  of  saucepans  are  to  be  preferred  to  any 
othor  fat  for  frying.  Lard  is  not  so  goocf, 
because  it  leaves  the  appearance  of  fat  on  what- 
ever is  cooked  in  it,  and  this  does  not  look  well. 
Butter  heats  Amy  quickly,  and  so  there  is 
danger  of  burning  when  it  is  used;  it  also  re- 
quires a slow  fire,  but  is  not  so  objectionable  if 
it  is  clarified  before  being  put  into  the  jmn.  Oil, 
which  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  best  thing  for 
this  purpose,  is  certainly  very  good,  but  it  re- 
quires great  care  and  experience.  It  should  be 


FRYING-PANS. 


heated  gently  over  a slow  fire,  as  it  has  a ten- 
dency to  rise  quickly  and  boil  OA’cr,  and  it  must 
have  at  least  twenty-five  minutes  heating  before 
it  is  ready  for  use.  All  fat  after  being  used  fox 
frying  should  be  allowed  to  cool  for  a few 
minutes,  and  then  should  be  strained  through  a 
gra\y- strainer  into  a clean  earthenware  jar. 
The  cooling  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  hot  fat 
melting  the  strainer.  The  same  fat  may,  with 
care,  be  used  several  times.  When  it  acquires  a 
dark  brown  burnt  colour  it  is  no  longer  fit  for 
Care  should  be  taken  that  fat  which  has 


use. 


been  once  used  for  fish  should  be  kept  exclusively 
for  that  purpose,  and  not  used  for  anything  else. 
The  fire  under  the  frying-pan  must  be  clear, 
brisk,  and  free  from  smoke  and  flame.  A mix- 
ture of  cinders  and  coke  make  a fire  most  suited 
for  this  purpose.  A handful  of  salt  thrown  upon 
it  Avill  help  to  make  it  clear.  There  ought  pro- 
perly to  be  two  frying-pans  for  use  in  each 
kitchen — and  one  of  these  should  be  kept  ex- 
clusively for  fish.  _ A proper  frying-kettle  is 
deep,  and  is  made  with  a rvire  drainer  fitting*  in- 
to it,  Avhich  can  be  lifted  in  and  out  by  handles. 
When  this  is  not  at  hand,  an  ordinary  iron 

stewpan  may  be  used  instead.  Dry  frying 

that  is,  frying  Avith  a small  quantity  of  drippin" 
.*s  ^ono  ^ a shallow  frying-pan. 
Whatever  kind  of  pan  is  usod,howover,  the  cook 
should  see  that  it  is  perfectly  clean,  and  free 
from  damp  and  dust.  It  should  never  be  more 
than  half -filled  with  fat,  for  fear  it  should  rise 
too  high  in  tho  pan,  and  boil  over.  One  great 
secret  of  success  in  frying  is,  to  alloAV  the  fat 
to  attain  the  propor  dogroe  of  heat  before 
placing  whatever  is  to  bo  cooked  in  it.  For 
ordinary  purposes,  the  temperature  should 
roach  3i5°  Fahrenheit.  Fat  is  quite  hot 
when  it  coasos  hissing,  and  is  still.  In  order 
to  bo  quite  certain  on  this  point,  hold  a small 
pieco  of  broad  in  the  pan  for  five  or  six 
seconds.  If,  Avhon  it  is  taken  out,  it  is  crisp 
and  brown,  put  in  immediately  what  you 
wish  to  cook ; if  the  broad  is  burnt,  the  fat  is  too 
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hot ; if  it  is  palo  anil  soft,  it  is  not  hot  enough. 
All  fish  which  is  to  bo  fried  requires  a certain 
amount  of  preparation.  Aftor  being  washed 
and  gutted,  it  must  be  well  driod.  To  insure 
this,  it  should  first  bo  patted  all  over  with  a 
soft  cloth,  and  afterwards  dredged  with  flour. 
The  preparation  should  then  be  finished  in 
one  of  two  ways.  The  first  i^  to  dip  the  fish 
into  an  egg,  which  has  been  well  beaten,  for 
three  or  four  minutes,  and  mixed  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  oil  and  a tea-spoonful  of  cold  water, 
and  then  to  cover  it  all  over  with  bread-crumbs 
made  from  stale  bread,  which  has  been  finely 
grated.  The  second  is  to  dip  it  into  a batter 
made  of  flour  and  water  of  the  consistency  of 
thick  cream ; this  batter  is  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a beaten  egg,  though  it  is  very  good 
without.  For  inexperienced  cooks  the  latter 
plan  is  much  the  best.  It  is  well  to  have  at  hand 
some  light  brown  bread-raspings,  such  as  are 
used  for  hams.  They  can  be  obtained  at  the 
baker’s,  price  Id.  for  a bag  containing  about  a 
pint,  or,  if  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  them  at 
home,  can  be  easily  made  from  crusts  of  bread 
which  have  been  kept  in  a slow  oven  till  they  are 
browned  all  over,  and  then  have  been  rolled, 
pounded,  and  sifted,  till  they  are  as  fine  as  pos- 
sible. The  baker’s  raspings  will  require  this. 
They  should  then  be  put  into  a box  with  a 
closely-fitting  lid,  and  stored  in  a dry  place,' and 
they  will  keep  any  length  of  time.  After  dry- 
ing, flouring,  egging,  and  bread- crumbing  the 
fish,  sprinkle  a few  of  these  crumbs  lightly  over 
the  top,  and  press  them  down  with  the  fingers. 
They  will  insure  the  appearance  being  good; 
and,  if  after  cooking,  any  spot  is  deficient, 
sprinkle  a few  more  on  that  place.  The  fat  in 
which  fish  rissoles,  croquettes,  patties,  cutlets, 
and  all  similar  articles  are  fried,  should  be  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  cover  them  entirely,  so  that 
they  may  truly  be  said  to  be  boiled  in  hot  fat. 
As  we  should  never  say  that  we  had  boiled  a 
piece  of  meat  if  we  had  put  a spoonful  of  water 
at  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan,  and  placed  the 
meat  upon  it,  so  we  cannot  say  that  we  have 
properly  fried  fish,  &c.,  if  we  merely  place  a 
small  quantity  of  dripping  or  butter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  frying-pan,  and  lay  the  article 
to  be  cooked  on  it.  If  the  proper  depth  can- 
not be  obtained,  the  fat  must,  at  any  rate,  be 
sufficiently  deep  to  dip  the  fish  into,  and  then 
first  one  side  can  be  done,  and  then  the  other. 
In  turning  a fish,  the  fork  should  be  stuck  into 
the  head.  If  the  frying-pan  is  so  short  that 
it  cannot  be  put  in  whole,  it  is  best  to  cut  it 
right  across  into  slices ; fry  these  separately, 
then  place  them  on  the  dish  in  the  form  in 
which  they  were  before  they  wore  cut.  The 
time  required  for  frying  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  article  and  the  depth  of  the  fat, 
so  that  no  rule  can  be  given.  By  experience  the 
cook  will  soon  bo  able  to  tell  when  it  is  dono 
enough ; and  if  the  raspings  are  used,  it  need 
not  remain  on  the  fire  any  longor  in  ordor  to 
brown  them.  The  flesh  of  fish  ought  to  leave 
the  bone  easily,  and  should  have  a moist  appear- 
ance. Mullet  should  be  wrapped  in  buttered 
paper  before  being  fried.  Lastly,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  all  fried  dishes,  when  served 
without  sauce,  should  be  driod  thoroughly  before 
being  sent  to  table.  To  accomplish  this,  wrap 


them  in  blotting-paper,  or  place  them  on  a 
reversed  sieve,  or  in  a cloth  before  the  fire,  and 
turn  them  two  or  three  times,  so  that  each  side 
may  be  equally  dried. 

Fun  Pudding. — Mix  a couple  of  spoon- 
fuls of  arrowroot  with  half  a pint  of  milk 
and  the  same  of  cream.  Put  it  into  a stewpan. 
with  sugar  to  sweeten.  Stir  until  it  boils, 
Have  ready  sliced  apples  enough  to  fill  a large- 
sized  dish  ; they  should  be  sliced  thin,  and  sugar 
should  be  strewn  between  the  slices.  Put  bits 
of  butter  over  the  apples,  and  bake  them  gently 
till  soft.  Let  them  go  cold,  pour  the  arrow- 
root  (also  cold)  over  them.  Garnish  with  apri- 
cot jam,  and  serve. 


G 


Gala  Pudding  (sometimes  called  General 
Satisfaction  Pudding). — Take  three  eggs, 
separate  the  whites  from  the  yolks,  beat  the 
latter  well,  mix  with  them  a cupful  of  boiling 
milk,  flavoured  with  lemon,  and  add  a table- 
spoonful of  sugar,  a piece  of  buttor  the  size  of 
a walnut ; pour  this  custard  into  a stewpan, 
simmer  gently,  stirring  all  the  time,  until  it 
thickens.  Line  the  edge  of  a pie-dish  with  a good 
crust.  Three  parts  fill  it  with  slices  of  sponge- 
cake, spread  with  apricot,  strawberry,  or  any 
other  jam.  Pour  the  custard  over  them,  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven.  When  the  pudding  is  suf- 
ficiently cooked,  lay  on  it  the  whites  of  three 
eggs,  beaten  to  a firm  froth,  and  sprinkle  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  white  sugar  upon  this.  Put 
it  into  the  oven  a few  minutes  longer,  and  serve. 
Time,  fifteen  minutes  to  bake.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 


Galantine  of  Fowl  {see  Fowl,  to  Bone 

without  Opening). 

Galantine  of  Pigeons.— Take  a couple 
of  pigeons,  retaining  the  heads  and  feet,  but 
cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  toes.  Wrap  the 
heads,  after  cleaning  them,  in  paper,  and  be 
careful  not  to  break  the  necks.  Boast  the 
birds  till  they  are  of  a nice  uniform  brown. 
Take  some  clear  savoury  jelly  prepared  before- 
hand, warm  it,  and  fill  with  it  a bowl  of  suit- 
able size.  When  the  pigeons  are  ncarlj  cold 
place  them  in  the  jelly,  tying  their  heads, 
bending  their  feet  under  them,  and  placing  a 
sprig  of  myrtle  in  their  bills,  so  that  tliej  may 
look  as  natural  as  possible.  The  birds  should 
be  placed  upside  down  in  the  jelly,  which 
should  cover  their  feet.  When  the  jelly  is 
firm — say  in  about  twenty-four  hours  turn 
out  upon  a dish  and  serve. 


Galantine  of  Quails. — Bone,  flatten,  fill, 
and  truss  or  roll  quails,  or  other  small  game,  in 
the  same  way  as  for  a galantine  of  low  *- 
Three  or  four  birds  will  be  required  for 
a dish.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  about  the 
boning,  anv  poulterer  will  do  it.  Bind  each 
bird  separately  with  tape,  and  tic  it  in  a nap- 
kin. Put  them  into  a stewpan  with  some  good 
veal  stock,  a cow-heel,  all  the  bonus,  a carrot, 
a largo  onion,  stuck  with  one  clove,  a blade  of 
inacc,  ono  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  one  of 
pepper.  Stow  gently  for  nearly  an  hour.  Let 
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thorn  cool  in  thoir  own  stock,  and  if  rollod 
press  them  between  dishes,  and  put  a weight 
on  the  top.  Reduce  tho  stock  to  jolly,  clarity  it, 
cut  it  into  dice,  or  rough  it,  and  use  it  for  gar- 
nishing the  dish  in  which  the  birds  .are  served. 
This  method  of  preparing  gamemvolves  an 
unusual  amount  of  trouble.  Sufficient,  throe 
or  four  for  a dish.  Probable  cost,  about  Is.  6d. 
each,  but  quails  are  seldom  offered  for  sale. 

Galantine  of  Sucking  Pig.-Bone  a 
voun-  pig,  which,  for  this  purpose,  ought  not  to 
be'inore  than  three  weeks  old.  If  this  cannot 
be  done  at  home,  the  butcher  will  do  it.  Lay  it 
flat  on  the  table,  back  downwards,  and  spread 
on  it  alternate  layers  of  good  forcemeat, 
truffles,  pink  ham,  tongue,  or  anything  which 
will  look  and  taste  well  when  the  pig  is  cut  into. 
Season  each  layer  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  ro  I 
the  pig  tightly,  binding  it  well  with  tape,  it 
will  be  more  succulent  if  a few  slices  of  fat 
bacon  are  fastened  on  the  outside.  Wrap  it  in 
a pudding-cloth,  and  simmer  it  gently  in  some 
good  veal  broth,  in  which  may  be  put  the 
bones  of  the  pig,  a large  carrot,  a blade  of  mace, 
twelve  peppercorns,  and  some  sweet  herbs. 
When  sufficiently  cooked,  let  it  cool  in  its 
own  liquor,  and  when  taken  out,  press  it  under 
a weight,  and  let  it  be  eaten  cold.  Garnish  the 
dish  with  aspic  jelly,  made  of  the  liquor  m 
which  it  was  boiled.  Time,  three  hours  to 
stew  the  pig.  Probable  cost,  vanes  from  5s. 
to  12s.  Sufficient  for  a dozen  people,  or  more. 


Galantine  of  V eal. — Remove  the  hones 
from  a breast  of  veal,  and  lay  it  flat  on  the 
table,  skin  downwards.  Beat  it  well  with  a 
chopper,  in  order  to  make  it  roll  more  easily. 
Take  the  hard-boiled  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  and 
pound  them  to  a paste;  nnx  with  them  one 
dessert-spoonful  of  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of 
pepper,  a dessert-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley, 
a dessert-spoonful  of  sweet  herbs,  powdered,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  and  half  a salt- 
spoonful  of  pounded  mace.  Brush  the  veal 
over  thickly  with  beaten  egg,  and  spread  the 
paste  on  evenly,  and  place  over  it  strips  of  veal 
forcemeat  ( see  Forcemeat  of  Veal),  the  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  cut  into  thin  slices,  three  or  four 
truffles,  cleaned  and  sliced,  a few  mushrooms,  cut 
into  small  pieces,  and  a pound  of  lean  ham. 
Arrange  these  prettily  on  the  meat,  so  that  they 
will  look  well  when  the  galantine  is  cut. 
Season  rather  highly,  and  roll  the  veal  as 
tightly  as  possible,  binding  it  with  tape.  Sow 
it  in  a cloth  and  put  it  into  a saucepan,  with 
some  good  veal  stock,  the  bones,  a carrot,  a 
large  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves,  a bunch  oi 
sweet  herbs,  and  a little  salt  and  pepper. . Let 
it  simmer  gently  for  six  hours,  and  cool  in  tho 
liquid.  Take  it  out,  put  it  between  two  dishes, 
and  place  a weight  on  the  top,  and  let  it  remain 
thirty-six  hours  before  being  taken  out  to  be 
cut.  Before  dishing,  remove  the  tapes,  and 
garnish  the  dish  with  savoury  jelly.  If  pre- 
ferred, the  veal  may  bo  very  gently  baked  in 
the  oven.  It  should  then  be  basted  liberally 
with  bacon  fat. 


Galette.— The  galetto  is  a favourito  cake 
with  the  Parisians,  and  is  generally  eaten  with 
sweets.  This  is  an  excellent  recipe.  Dissolve 
one  ounce  of  fresh  German  yeast  in  half  a pint 


of  lukewarm  milk,  mix  with  ono  pound  of  bis- 
cuit flour,  and  knead  for  ton  minutes.  Let  it 
rise  near  the  fire,  and  keep  it  warm.  In  amfihei 
bowl  mix  ono  pound  of  Vienna  flour  with  eignt 
ounces  of  butter  and  seven  eggs.  Work  for  ten 
minutes.  Put  the  two  together  and  work  and 
smack  tho  dough  vigorously  for  twenty  minutes 
till  it  is  spongy.  Cover  it,  put  it  near  the  fire, 
and  let  it  rise  for  two  hours.  Make  it  into  balls, 
place  on  a floured  baking-tin,  and  let  them  rise 
again  before  the  fire.  Bake  in  a quick  oven. 

Galette,  Poor  Man’s.— Rub  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  dripping  into  one  pound  of  flour, 
add  a pinch  of  salt,  and  make  it  into  a paste 
with  a little  milk  or  water.  Roll  it  out  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  form  it 
into  round  cakes,  about  five  inches  in  diameter, 
brush  a little  water  over  the  top,  and  sprinkle 
sugar  on  it.  Bake  in  a good  oven.  Time  to 
bake,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  4d.  Suf- 
ficient for  two  cakes. 

Gallino  Rennet.— A rennet  may  be 
made  from  the  rough  skin  which  lines  the 
gizzards  of  fowls  or  turkeys,  and  the  curd 
obtained  by  its  means  is  more  delicate  than 
that  made  from  calf’s  rennet.  The  skin  should 
be  well-washed,  salted,  and  covered  to  protect 
it  from  dust,  and  hung  in  a cool  place  to  dry. 
A little  piece  soaked  in  a cupful  of  boiling  water 
for  eight  hours  produces  the  rennet. 

Game. — Under  the  general  denomination, 

£i  game,”  are  included  all  wild  animals  which 
are  fed  for  human  food ; and  in  nothing  is  the 
skill  and  knowledge  of  a cook  so  much 
displayed  as  in  its  management.  The  peculiar 
flavour  for  which  it  i&  so  much  prized  is 
entirely  lost  if  it  is  not  kept  and  hung  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  after  being  killed, 
j Without  this,  venison  is  not  so  good  as  mutton, 
and  an  ordinary  chicken  is  more  palatable  than 
I a pheasant  or  a partridge.  Care  must,  however, 
j be  taken  that  the  dish  is  not  offensive  when 
! placed  upon  the  table.  All  game  is  better  for 
1 being  young.  Game  should  not  be  washed 
j before  cooked.  If  wiped  with  a dry  cloth, 
it  may  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the  flavour 
preserved. 

Game  and  Macaroni  Pie.  — Put  a 

quarter  of  a pound  of  pipe  macaroni  into  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  stock,  and  let  it  simmer  till 
it  is  tender,  but  unbroken.  Drain,  and  lay  it 
at  the  bottom  of  a deep  dish,  and  on  it  place 
a layer  of  game  (either  partridges,  pheasants, 

! or  grouse),  cut  into  neat  joints,  and  stewed 
| until  they  are  three-parts  cooked.  A few  slices 
of  raw,  lean  ham  should  be  put  amongst  the 
game,  together  with  a few  chopped  mushrooms. 
Season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Place  a layer  of 
macaroni  on  the  top,  grate  over  it  a little 
Parmesan  cheese,  and  put  little  lumps  of 
butter  hero  and  there.  Pour  some  good  gravy, 
mixed  with  cream  or  new  milk,  over  the  whole; 
cover  with  a good  crust,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven.  Before  serving,  add  a little  more  boiling 
gravy,  and  milk  if  required.  Time  to  bake, 
about  one  hour.  Sufficient,  a pie  mado  with  one 
largo  or  throe  small  birds,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  macaroni,  for  six  persons.  Probable 
cost,  uncertain. 
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Game,  Black  (a  la  Royalo).— Pick,  draw, 
and  singe  a black  cock  (this  must  be  done 
carefully,  as  the  skin  is  easily  broken).  Truss  it 
like  a pheasant,  lay  it  before  a clear  fire,  baste 
it  plentifully  with  butter,  and,  when  sufficiently 
cooked,  serve  it  on  a slice  of  toast  which,  after 


BLACK  GAME. 


being  flavoured  -with  lemon- juice,  has  been 
placed  in  the  dripping-tin  under  the  bird  for 
some  minutes.  Garnish  with  water-cresses  and 
some  forcemeat  balls,  made  of  game.  Good 
gravy  should  be  sent  to  table  with  it.  This  bird 
should  not  be  cooked  until  it  gives  decided 
indications  of  being  ready  for  it.  Time,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  roast.  Sufficient 
for  two  or  three  persons.  Probable  cost,  5s. 
the  brace.  Seldom  offered  for  sale. 

Game,  Crumbs  for.— Take  the  crumbs 
of  a stale  roll,  pass  through  a wire  sieve,  dry, 
then  place  in  a stewpan,  with  one  ounce  of  fresh 
butter.  Place  them  on  a slow  fire,  and  move 
them  about  with  a wooden  spoon  till  they  are  a 
bright  brown.  Put  them  on  paper  to  drain, 
and  hand  them  round  on  a separate  dish. 
They  are  especially  required  when  the  game  is 
rather  high.  Time,  a few  minutes  to  brown. 

Game  Curry.— Take  one  or  more  wild 
birds,  according  to  the  size  of  the  dish  you 
require.  Cut  them  into  convenicnt-sized  joints, 
rather  small  than  large,  and  fry  these  in  hot 
butter  till  lightly  browned.  Score  the  joints 
slightly  in  one  or  two  places,  place  a little 
curry-powder  in  each  opening,  and  squeeze 
over  it  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Cover  the 
joints  with  good  brown  gravy,  and  let  them 
simmer  gently  for  twenty  minutes.  Allow  a 
tablc-spoonfui  of  curry-powder,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  the  pounded  kernel  of  a cocoa-nut, 
a dessert-spoonful  of  the  pulp  of  an  acid  apple 
and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good  gravy  to  every 
pound  of  meat.  Simmer  a quarter  of  an  hour 
longer.  Serve  with  rice  round  the  dish. 
Probable  cost,  uncertain.  Sufficient,  one  mode- 
rate-sized bird  for  two  persons. 

Game,  Essence  of.— Take  tho  remains 
of  cold  game.  Divide  them  into  small  pioces, 
and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  two  or 
three  ounces  of  huttor,  four  shallots,  finely 
minced,  a sprig  of  thyme  and  basil  three  cloves, 
and  six  peppercorns.  Fry  gently  until  thoy 
are  brightly  browned,  then  add  a pint  ot  stock, 


and  boil  on  a gentle  fire  for  twenty  minutes. 
Strain  through  a sieve,  and  put  aside  for  use. 
Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold  game,  6d. 
Two  table-spoonfuls  of  tho  essence  will  flavour 
half  a pint  of  gravy. 

Game,  Forcemeat  for.  — Take  a 
quarter  of  a pound  each  of  fat  bacon,  calf’s 
liver,  and  finely-grated  bread-crumbs.  Cut 
tho  meat  into  small  pieces,  and  fry  them 
until  half  cooked,  then  chop  them  small,  put 
them  into  a mortar,  and  pound  them  with  the 
crumbs,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  popper,  and  a pinch  of  powdered  mace. 
When  well  pounded,  add  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  if  these  are  not  sufficient  to 
bind  all  together,  add  a little  cream.  Time, 
twenty  minutes  to  prepare.  Probable  cost, 
10d.  for  this  quantity. 

Game,  Hashed— Take  the  remains  of 
any  cold  game.  It  will  be  all  the  better  for 
being  under-dressed.  Cut  it  into  convenient- 
sized joints,  and  cover  them,  to  keep  them  from 
getting  dry  and  dusty.  Put  the  trimmings  into 
a saucepan,  with  a breakfast-cupful  of  stock,  a 
bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  half  a dozen  peppercorns, 
and  an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves ; thicken 
with  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour, . and  a littlo 
butter,  add  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  and  simmer 
gently  by  the  side  of  the  fire  till  the  sauce  coats 
the  spoon.  Strain  the  mixture,  add  a glass  of 
port  wine,  put  in  the  pieces  of  game,  and  let  it 
simmer  for  ten  minutes  longer.  It  must  not  boil. 
Put  the  game  on  a hot  dish,  pour  the  gravy 
over,  and  garnish  with  toasted  bread.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  remove  the  soft  part  inside 
moor  game,  if  it  is  very  high,  or  it  will  make 
the  hash  bitter.  Time,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  4d.,  exclusive  of  the  cold 
game  and  wine.  Sufficient,  one  pound  of  meat 
for  two  persons. 

Game,  Hashed  (Venison).— Cut  tho 

remains  of  venison  into  convenicnt-sized  pieces, 
about  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  Put  two  ounces 
of  butter  into  a saucepan,  and  mix  with  it,  very 
smoothly,  two  ounces  of  fine  flour.  Let  it 
remain  on  the  fire  till  slightly  browned,  then 
add  a breakfast-cupful  of  good  stock,  a tea- 
spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovy,  a tea-spoonful 
of  mushroom  ketchup,  and  eight  or  ten  oysters, 
•with  their  liquor,  a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of 
cayenne,  and  four  table-spoonfuls  of  milk.  Let 
it  simmer  till  the  sauce  coats  the  spoon.  Add 
a glass  of  port  wine  and  the  slices  of  venison. 
Let  the  sauce  simmer  again  till  the  venison  is 
thoroughly  heated;  but  the  sauce  must  not 
boil,  or  tho  meat  will  bo  tough.  Serve  on  a 
hot  dish,  with  some  toasted  sippets.  Time, 
about  one  hour  to  prepare.  Probable  cost, 
Is.,  oxclusivo  of  the  vine  and  cold  meat.  S'™' 
cient,  two  pounds  of  meat  and  this  quantity  of 
sauce  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Game  in  Aspic  Jelly. — Make  as  much 
aspic  jolly  as  will  (ill  your  mould.  Put  a mile 
at  tho  bottom,  let  it  stiffen,  then  arrange  in  it 
tho  remains  of  cold  game,  cut  into  neat  pi ec  cs, 
and  alternately  with  them  shoes  of  pink  ham, 
pioces  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  or  anything  > ■ 
will  add  to  the  appearance.  Do  not  crowd 
the  moat,  but  leave  room  for  the  jelly  to  go 
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between  the  pieces.  Fill  up  the  mould  with 
ielly,  and  set  in  a cool  place.  Before  serving, 
dip  tho  mould  for  a second  or  two  in  boiling 
water,  to  mako  it  turn  out  more  easily,  lime, 
twelve  hours  to  set  the  jolly.  Suitable  for  a 
breakfast  or  luncheon  dish. 

Game  Panada  (Invalid  Cookery).— Boil 
some  game,  such  as  a young  pheasant  or  a 
young  partridge,  until  it  is  tliree-parts  cookod. 
Take  off  tho  skin,  pick  the  flesh  from  the 
bones,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar  with  a little 
of  the  liquid  in  which  it  was  boiled,  the 
crumb  of  a French  roll,  and  a little  salt, 
grated  nutmeg,  and  rasped  lemon-rind.  When 
beaten  to  a paste,  put  it  into  a saucepan, 
with  a little  more  of  the  liquid,  and  let.  it 
simmer  for  ten  minutes.  It  should  be  as  thick 
as  good  melted  butter.  Time,  about  one  hour 
to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  4d.,  exclusive  of  the 
game.  Sufficient,  a few  spoonfuls  may  be 
given  to  an  invalid. 

Game  Patties— Make  a nicely-flavoured 
mince  of  the  remains  of  game.  Moisten  with 
a little  gravy.  Make  some  small  round  patties 
of  good  light  crust,  or  puff  paste,  brush  them 
over  with  beaten  egg,  and  bake  them  till  lightly 
browned.  Warm  the  mince  in  a saucepan,  put 
a little  in  the  centre  of  each  patty,  and  serve 
them  hot,  piled  on  a napkin.  Time,  ten 
minutes  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  Id.  each,' 
exclusive  of  the  game.  Sufficient,  allow  one 
for  each  person. 

Game,  Perigord  Pie.— This  somewhat 
celebrated  pie,  composed  of  partridges  and 
truffles,  derives  its  name  from  Perigord,  a place 
where  truffles  are  very  abundant.  To  make  it, 
first  line  the  crust  of  a raised  pie  with  fat  bacon ; 
spread  on  it  a forcemeat  made  by  mincing  and 
pounding  liver  and  seasoning  in  the  following 
proportions  : — Half  a pound  of  liver  (the  par- 
tridge’s liver  and  a little  calf’s  liver  may  be  used) , 
half  a pound  of  fat  bacon,  half  a pound  of  lean 
ham,  two  shallots,  four  ounces  of  seasoning 
spices,  one  or  two  truffles,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  Stuff  the  partridges  with  this  force- 
meat and  some  truffles ; place  them  in  the 
crust,  back  downwards.  Fill  up  the  vacant 
places  with  forcemeat  and  bacon,  put  a slice  of 
bacon  on  the  top,  cover  with  pastry,  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven.  When  the  pie  is  baked 
nearly  enough,  fill  it  up  with  some  gravy,  made 
by  stewing  the  trimmings  and  a little  isinglass. 
Time,  four  hours  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  un- 
certain. Sufficient  for  a dozen  persons. 

Game  Pie,  English.—' The  great  point  to 
he  attended  to  in  this  dish  is  to  use  venison 
that  has  been  well  kept.  Tho  best  end  of  the 
neck  is  what  should  be  taken.  Trim  and  rub  it 
with  mace,  nutmeg,  cayenne,  and  salt.  Boil 
down  the  trimmings  of  venison  and  the  inferior 
joints  of  a hare  to  mako  gravy.  Take  tho  back 
and  thighs  of  the  hare,  and  after  boning  them, 
fill  with  forcemeat,  using  shallot  and  tho  raw 
liver  of  the  hare  minced  up  in  tho  forcemeat. 
Line  a dish  with  short  crust,  put  in  tho  venison 
and  hare,  filling  up  every  space  with  forcemeat. 
Add  a littlo  of  the  gravy,  put  on  tho  cover, 
ornament  tho  top,  and  bake  in  a hot  oven. 
When  venison  is  not  liked,  substitute  tho  prime 


joints  of  another  hare.  Time,  about  two  hours 
and  a half  to  bake. 

Game  Pie  for  Christmas. — This  pie 
is  suitable  where  game  is  abundant  and  ex- 
pense no  object.  Make  a thick  stiff:  crust,  for 
directions  for  which,  see  Raised  Pie.  It  may 
either  bo  baked  in  a mould,  or  formed  into  shape 
with  the  hands.  The  latter  operation  is  not 
easy  for  those  unaccustomed  to  it.  Line  tho 
bottom  with  slices  of  fat  bacon ; spread  over 
that  a layer  of  forcemeat,  made  by  scalding  tho 
livers  of  the  birds,  and  pounding  them  with 
their  weight  in  fat  bacon  and  lean  ham,  a 
few  truffles,  some  bread-crumbs,  salt,  pepper, 
savoury  herbs,  parsley,  and  rasped  lemon-rind. 
Then  put  in  some  of  the  joints  of  the  birds — 
the  breasts  should  be  larded — and  strew  over  all 
some  finely-chopped  mushrooms.  Repeat  until 
the  pie  is  full.  Season  rather  lightly,  and 
keep  putting  little  lumps  of  butter  in  amongst 
the  other  ingredients.  Lay  some  slices  of  bacon 
on  the  top,  put  on  the  lid,  ornament  with 
pastry  leaves  and  other  devices,  brush  over 
with  beaten  egg,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
If  the  pie  is  to  be  served  hot,  pour  some  strong 
gravy  over  it  as  soon  as  it  is  baked ; if  cold, 
take  away  the  bacon  from  the  top,  and  put  some 
roughed  aspic  jelly  over  it  before  sending  it  to 
table.  This  pie  may  be  made  of  pheasants, 
partridges,  woodcocks,  snipe,  grouse,  &c.  Time 
to  bake,  three  or  four  hours  for  a large  pie. 
Probable  cost,  &c.,  uncertain,  according  to  the 
size  and  contents. 

Game  Pie  (Hunting). —Make  a stiff 
short  crust  for  raised  pie  ( see  Raised  Pie) ; bake 
in  a moderate  oven.  Cut  into  neat  and  rather 
small  joints,  one  turkey,  two  pheasants,  two 
partridges,  two  woodcocks,  half  a small  hare, 
one  grouse,  one  snipe,  and  one  large  ox-tongue. 
Stew  them  gently  till  tender,  season  rather 
highly,  put  them  into  the  crust,  pour  over 
them  a httle  of  the  gravy  in  which  they  were 
stewed,  and  strew  on  the  top  some  finely- 
chopped  stewed  mushrooms.  Put  on  the  lid, 
and  warm  the  pie  in  a moderate  oven  when 
wanted.  Time,  three  or  four  hours  to  pre- 
pare. 

Game,  Pies  of. — Very  good  pics  may  be 
made  of  game,  either  cut  into  joints  or,  if  the 
buds  are  small,  put  in  whole.  The  seasoning 
should  be  rather  high,  and  it  is  usual  to  put  a 
beef-steak  at  tho  bottom  of  the  dish.  Game 
pies  are  often  too  much  cooked,  and  thus  the 
flavour  is  spoilt.  A httle  good  melted  butter, 
I mixed  with  claret,  and  a soup  <;  on  of  lemon-juice 
may  bo  poured  over  the  game  when  it  is  to  be 
eaten  hot.  Stowed  macaroni  is  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  the  beef-steak  in  game  pies.  Time, 
cost,  &c.,  according  to  the  size. 

Game,  Pur6e  of. — Take  the  remains  of 
cold  game ; pick  off  all  the  meat,  and  put  tho 
skin,  gristle,  and  bones  into  a saucepan,  with  a 
bunch  of  thyme,  a stick  of  celory,  a breakfast- 
cupful  of  stock,  and  a lump  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour.  Simmer  gently  until  reduced  one-half. 
Remove  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Put  tho  meat  into 
a mortar  with  a lump  of  butter,  a littlo  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a spoonful  of  gravy.  Pound  it  to 
a smooth  paste,  and  rub  it  through  a coarse 
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sieve.  Mix  it  with  the  gravy  and  a little  cream, 
stir  it  over  the  fire  till  hot,  and  servo  with 
croquettes  of  potatoes  round  the  dish.  *1  ime, 
about  one  hour  and  a half  to  prepare.  Pro- 
bable cost,  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  cold  game. 
Sufficient,  puree  made  with  one  pound  of  game, 
for  three  persons. 

Game,  Rissoles  of— Take  the  remains 
of  cold  game,  remove  the  skin  and  gristle,  and 
pound  the  meat  in  a mortar,  with  one  dessert- 
spoonful of  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  the 
quarter  of  a small  nutmeg,  grated,  half  a pound 
of  bread-crumbs,  soaked  in  milk,  and  drained, 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  finely-chopped  mush- 
rooms, a piece  of  butter,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
to  every  pound  of  meat.  Enclose  in  pastry  (see 
Rissoles),  or,  if  preferred,  jnake  into  balls,  dredge 
them  with  flour,  and  dip  them  in  beaten  egg 
and  bread-crumbs.  Fry  them  in  hot  butter  or 
lard  till  lightly  browned,  drain  on  a little 
blotting-paper,  and  serve  piled  high  on  a nap- 
kin. Garnish  with  parsley,  and  send  brown 
sauce  to  table  with  them.  Time,  ten  minutes  to 
fry.  Sufficient,  one  pound  of  meat,  &c.,  for 
three  persons.  Probable  cost,  6d.,  exclusive  of 
the  cold  game. 

Game,  Salmi  of.— A salmi  differs  from  a 
hash  in  this,  that  it  is  made  of  game  which  has 
been  only  partially  dressed,  whilst  a hash  consists 
of  game  which  has  been  properly  cooked  and 
become  cold.  Carve  the  meat  into  neat  joints, 
rej ecting  the  skin  and  gristle.  Put  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  raw,  lean  ham,  finely  minced,  into  a 
saucepan,  with  a little  butter,  a sprig  of  parsley, 
two  or  three  shallots,  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  a 
blade  of  mace,  and  a little  salt  and  cayenne. 
Ret  these  ingredients  stew  gently  for  a few 
minutes,  then  mix  in  smoothly  a table-spoonful 
of  flour,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  mushroom 
powder.  Let  it  brown,  and  add  a breakfast- 
cupful  of  good  stock,  and  a glass  of  claret.  Let 
the  mixture  boil.  Put  in  the  bones  and  trim-  | 
mings,  and  simmer  over  a moderate  fire  for 
an  hour  or  more.  A small  carrot,  a bunch 
of  savoury  herbs,  and  a bay-leaf  may  be 
simmered  with  the  rest.  Skim  carefully, 
strain,  and  when  ready  to  serve,  put  the 
joints  in  with  the  gravy,  and  heat  all  slowly, 
but  it  must  not  boil.  Garnish  the  dish  with 
toasted  sippets.  A salmi  should  be  highly- 
seasoned.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  game 
and  wine,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  j 
persons. 

Game,  Sauce  for.— Put  a piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  an  egg  into  a saucepan,  with  two  j 
minced  shallots,  and  six  ounces  of  the  shin  of 
beef,  cut  into  small  pieces.  Fry  until  lightly 
and  equally  browned,  and  to  secure  this,  turn 
frequently.  Pour  on  gradually  one  pint  of 
boiling  water,  add  a blade  of  mace,  a sprig  of 
parsley,  two  bay-leaves,  and  a little  salt  and 
pepper.  Thicken  with  a table-spoonful  of  flour 
mixed  smoothly  with  a little  water,  add  a little 
browning,  if  necessary,  and  simmer  gently  for 
an  hour  and  a half.  Strain,  clear  well  from  fat, 
and  boil  up  again,  adding  one  glass  of  claret  and 
a table-spoonful  of  walnut  ketchup.  Pour  a 
little  of  the  gravy  round  the  birds,  and  send  the 
rest  to  table  in  a tureen.  Probable  cost,  9d., 


exclusive  of  the  wine.  Sufficient  for  a brace 
of  small  birds. 

Game,  Sauce  for  (another  way).— By 
substituting  the  remains  of  a roasted  partridge 
for  the  beef  in  the  last  recipe,  a very  su- 
perior sauce  may  be  made.  Where  game  is  to 
be  had  in  plenty  this  may  be  a convenience. 
The  flavour  will  be  more  completely  drawn  out 
if  the  flesh  is  picked  from  the  bones  and 
pounded  before  being  stewed.  Time,  one  hour 
and  a half  to  stew.  Sufficient  for  a brace  of 
small  birds.  Probable  cost,  4d.,  exclusive  of  the 
meat  and  wine. 

Game,  Sauce  for  (another  way).— Take 
one  table-spoonful  of  lemon- juice,  the  thin  rind 
of  a lemon,  and  the  rind  of  a Seville  orange, 
being  careful  to  cut  away  the  white  part.  Put 
these  into  a saucepan  with  a breakfast-cupful 
of  Espagnole  or  good  brown  sauce.  Let  them 
simmer  gently ; then  strain  and  add  a tea- 
cupful of  claret  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Season 
rather  highly  with  pepper  and  cayenne.  Time, 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  the  brown  gravy  being 
already  made.  Probable  cost,  6d.,  exclusive  of 
the  wine.  Sufficient  for  a pint  of  gravy. 


Game,  Sauce,  Piquante,  for.— Take 
the  yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg,  and  mix  it 
smoothly  with  a table-spoonful  of  salad-oil,  stir 
in  with  it  a little  salt  and  pepper,  a mustard- 
spoonful  of  made  mustard,  a dessert-spoonful 
of  walnut  ketchup  and  three  dessert-spoonfuls 
of  vinegar.  Time,  a few  minutes  to  prepare. 
Probable  cost,  4d.  Sufficient  for  two  small 
birds. 

Game  Sausages.— Take  the  remains  of 
game,  cut  off  the  meat,  remove  carefully  the 
skin  and  sinew,  minco  the  flesh  and  pound  it  in 
a mortar,  with  six  ounces  of  lean  ham,  and  six 
ounces  of  butter  to  every  pound  of  meat. 
Season  rather  highly  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
powdered  mace.  Put  the  mixture  into  skins 
and  fry  in  hot  butter  or  lard  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cold  game.  Sufficient,  one 
pound  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Game  Soup— This  soup  may  be  made  of 
the  remains  of  cold  birds  which  are  not  required, 
though,  of  course,  if  uncooked,  the  soup  will  be 
better.  Pick  off  all  the  white  meat  you  can 
get  from  the  bones,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar. 
Put  the  bones  and  trimmings  into  a stewpan, 
with  five  or  six  carrots,  a slice  of  lean  ham,  a 
little  pepper  and  salt,  two  or  three  onions,  and 
throe  pints  of  white  stock  or  water.  Simmer 
<>-ently,  and  when  the  turnips  are  tender,  take 
them  out,  mix  them  with  the  pounded  meat, 
and  press  them  through  a tamis.  Keep  adding 
a little  of  the  broth,  so  as  to  press  as  much 
through  as  possible.  Return  the  broth  to  the 
saucepan,  and  let  it  get  quite  hot.  A 
minutes  beforo  serving  draw  it  from  the  nro, 
lot  it  cool  a little,  and  mix  with  it  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  a cupful  ot 
cream.  It  must  not  boil  after  the  eggs  are 
added.  Time,  one  hour  and  a half  to  stew  the 
bones  and  trimmings.  Sufficient  for  fi\  e per- 
sons. Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  cola 
game,  1 s.  for  this  quantity. 
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Game  stock. — The  remains  of  cold  roast 
game,  and  the  hones  and  trimmings,  should  be 
stewed  down,  and  will  make  good  stock.  Put 
some  lean  ham  at  the  bottom  of  the  stew,  and 
on  this  lay  the  game.  Just  cover  it  with  stock 
or  water,  and  boil  it  quickly  down  to  a glaze. 
Add  more  liquid,  allowing  a pint  of  water  to 
every  pound  of  trimmings.  Flavour  with 
carrots,  turnips,  onions,  &c.,  remove  the  scum 
as  it  rises,  and  stew  gently  for  three  or  four 
hours.  Strain  it  off  for  use. 

Game,  To  Devil. — Some  hours  before  the 
devil  is  wanted,  the  flesh  should  be  rather  deeply 
scored,  and  covered  with  a powder  made  of  equal 
parts  of  salt,  cayenne,  and  curry  powder,  with 
the  addition,  if  liked,  of  mushroom  or  truffle 
powder,  butter  and  mustard.  Broil  over  a hot 
clear  fire,  until  brightly  browned  and  hot,  but 
not  burnt.  Devilled  game  is  oftener  than  not 
eaten  dry,  as  a relish  with  wine.  When  sauce 
is  wanted,  it  may  be  made  by  putting  a break- 
fast-cupful of  thick  brown  gravy  into  a sauce- 
pan, with  a tea-spoonful  of  mixed  mustard,  a 
shallot  finely  minced,  a spoonful  of  ketchup,  the 
juice  and  finely-grated  rind  of  a lemon,  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of 
cayenne,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  bruised  capers. 
Simmer  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  serve  in 
a tureen.  The  devilled  game  will  be  all  the 
better  if  the  meat  has  been  under-dressed. 
Moor  game  is  particularly  suited  to  this  mode 
of  cookery.  Time,  a few  minutes  to  broil  the 
bones.  Probable  cost,  2d.,  exclusive  of  the  game. 
Allow  one  or  two  bones  for  each  person. 

Game,  To  Devil  (another  way). — Take 
equal  parts  of  salt,  cayenne  pepper,  and  curry 
powder,  with  double  the  quantity  of  powdered 
mushrooms  or  truffles.  Split  open  a brace  of 
woodcocks,  rather  under-roasted,  cut  them  into 
small  pieces,  score  these  pieces,  and  rub  the 
powder  well  into  them.  Crush  the  trail  and 
brains,  and  mix  them  with  a hard-boiled  egg, 
the  rind  of  half  a lemon,  finely-grated,  a 
quarter  of  a nutmeg,  grated,  a dessert-spoon- 
ful of  ketchup,  a glass  of  sherry,  and  the  juice 
of  half  a Seville  orange.  Mix  these  ingre- 
dients smoothly  together,  and  put  them  with 
the  game  into  a silver  stew-dish,  over  a lamp. 
Simmer  gently,  stirring  frequently,  till  the  game 
has  absorbed  most  of  the  liquid,  then  throw  in 
a spoonful  of  salad-oil,  stir  it  round  quickly, 
and  serve  instantly.  Time,  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  game 
and  wine.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Game,  To  Keep  from  Tainting. — 

hue  it  is  very  desirable  that  game  should  be 
hung  a proper  length  of  time,  to  render  the 
flesh  tender  and  in  proper  condition,  it  is  most 
undesirable  that  it  should  bo  served  at  table  in 
a state  offensive  to  sight  and  smell.  Choose 
birds  which  are  not  much  mangled  by  shot, 
fang  them,  if  possible,  in  a cool  place,  where 
here  is  a current  of  air  blowing  right  through. 

0 ireful  to  preserve  them  from  flies ; black 
P®SP®r  "dll  do  this.  Examine  them  every  day 
and  if  there  is  danger  that  they  will  not  keep,’ 

’ pick’  and  croP  them,  place  them  on  a 
iim’  cover  them  with  muslin,  and  sprinkle  a 
flttle  pounded  charcoal  under  and  over  them. 
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If  they  appear  already  spoilt,  they  may  often  be 
made  fit  for  eating  by  washing  in  vinegar  and 
water,  or  by  washing  and  thoroughly  rubbing 
them  with  salt,  and  putting  them  for  ten 
minutes  in  boiling  water.  Take  them  out, 
hang  them  in  a cool  place,  and  powder  them 
lightly  over  with  charcoal.  If  game  is  tainted, 
wash  it  before  roasting,  but  if  not,  it  should  not 
be  touched  with  water.  Game  is  as  often 
spoilt  by  being  frozen  as  by  being  too  fresh. 
In  frosty  weather  it  should  be  brought  into  the 
warm  kitchen  three  or  four  hours  before  it  is 
cooked.  Charcoal  may  be  made  by  putting  a 
piece  of  wood  in  the  oven,  and  letting  it  remain 
until  it  is  burnt  through,  and  quite  black. 

Game,  To  Remove  Taint  from.— 

Wash  the  game  first  in  salt  and  water,  and 
afterwards  in  fresh  water,  and  dry  it  thoroughly 
in  a cloth  before  cooking;  or  put  some  fresh 
powdered  charcoal,  tied  in  muslin,  inside  the 
crop.  Take  the  charcoal  out,  and  throw  it 
away,  before  sending  the  bird  to  table. 

Garbure. — This  is  a dish  used  in  the  north 
of  Europe — something  between  a soup,  a stew, 
and  a bake.  It  may  be  composed  of  almost 
anything,  but  neither  meat,  vegetables,  nor 
brown  or  rye  bread,  must  be  absent.  Beat 
three  pounds  of  lean  beef,  cut  them  into  small 
pieces,  and  put  them  in  a stewpan  with  a 
knuckle  of  ham  or  veal,  two  large  onions  stuck 
with  six  cloves,  a bunch  of  parsley,  and  five  or 
six  sliced  carrots.  Pour  over  these  a pint  of 
water,  and  simmer  gently  until  the  juice  of  the 
beef  is  drawn  out,  then  add  two  quarts  of 
water  or  stock,  and  simmer  over  a moderate  fire 
for  two  hours.  Put  two  young  cabbages  into 
another  saucepan,  place  a layer  of  bacon  under 
and  over  them,  and  add  half  a pint  of  stock ; 
cover  closely,  and  stew  gently  until  the  cab- 
bages are  sufficiently  cooked.  Toast  a large 
slice  of  rye  or  brown  bread ; place  the  cabbages 
on  this,  with  the  meat  above  them,  and  a string 
of  fried  sausages  all  round.  The  liquid  in  which 
the  meat  was  stewed  may  be  served  as  soup. 
Probable  cost,  4s.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 

Gardener’s  Omelet,  — Beat  half  a 
dozen  eggs,  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  mix  in  some  finely-minced  vegetables — 
either  salad,  green  peas,  French  beans,  powdered 
herbs,  or  whatever  the  season  affords.  Green 
peas  and  French  beans  must  be  cooked  before 
they  are  mixed  with  the  eggs.  Make  the 
omelet  in  the  usual  way.  Time  to  fry,  three 
or  four  minutes.  Probable  cost,  8d.,  exclusive 
of  the  vegetables.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Garfish.. — These  fish  are  not  much  liked  on 
account  of  their  strong  oily  taste.  The  oil, 
however,  lies  in  the  skin,  and  if  it  be  taken 
quite  off,  the  flesh  is  not  to  be  despised.  The 
garfish  may  be  either  boiled,  *broiled,  baked,  or 
stowed,  or  cooked  as  follows'.  — Take  off  the 
akin.,  cut  the  fish  into  pieces  about  one  inch  and 
a half  long,  and  put  them  into  a marinade  made 
of  vinegar,  oil,  pepper,  salt,  sweet  herbs,  and 
two  or  three  cloves.  Let  them  lio  au  hour  or 
wo,  then  put  them  into  a jar,  cover  them 
c osely,  add  a little  gravy,  if  necessary,  and 
put  the  jar  into  a saucepan  of  boiling  water. 
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Lot  it  boil  until  tlio  fish  is  sufficiently  cooked. 
Serve  with  anchovy  or  parsley  sauce.  Any  of 
the  recipes  for  eels  may  be  used  for  garfash. 
Timo  about  half  an  hour.  The  cost  is  uncer- 
tain for  the  garfish  is  seldom  offered  for  sale. 
Sufficient,  one  ordinary  fish  for  two  persons. 

Garlic. — Garlic  requires  to  be  used  most 
iudiciously,  or  it  will  spoil  whatever  is  cooked 
with  it.  If  used  carefully,  however,  it  will 
impart  a most  delicious  flavour  to  salads  and 
sauces;  but  it  is  so  strong  that,  for  many 


GARLIC. 

dishes,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  rub  the  dish 
which  is  to  be  sent  to  table  sharply  round  with 
a slice  of  it ; or,  better  still,  to  rub  it  on  a crust 
of  bread,  and  put  the  bread  into  the  soup, J-C-, 
for  a few  minutes.  A very  general  prejudice 
exists  against  garlic,  probably  on  account  of  its 
being  used  in  the  same  way  as  an  onion.  It 
is  desired  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the 
flavour,  this  may  be  done  by  boiling  the  garlic 
in  two  or  three  waters. 

Garlic  and  Eggs  (see  Eggs  and  Garlic). 

Garlic  Gravy. — Cut  a pound  of  lean 
berf  into  slices,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  two  ounces  of  rasped  ham,  a scraped 
carrot,  and  one  clove  of  garlic.  Brown  the 
meat  slightly  on  both  sides,  then  pour  over  it 
one  pint  of  stock  or  water,  a bundle  of  savoury 
herbs,  another  clove,  and  a lemon  shced  right 
through.  Simmer  gently  for  an  hour,  thicken 
the  gravy  with  a dessert- spoonful  of  flour,  mixed 
smoothly  with  a small  quantity  of  water,  and 
strain  through  a coarse  sieve.  Add  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  one  pint 
of  gravy. 

Garlic,  Mild  Ragout  of  .-Take  off  ■fee 
skin  from  somo  cloves  of  garlic,  and  put  them 
into  fast-boiling  water.  In  live  nunutes  drain 
the  water  from  them,  and  put  in  ficsh.  Boil 
another  five  minutes,  and  repeat  the  previous 
performance  until  the  vegetable  is  tender.  A 

decrease  the  strength  of  the  flavour  quite  so 


much,  change  the  water  less  frequently . Time, 
about  half  an  hour.  Sufficient,  half  a pint  of 
garlic  with  half  a pint  of  gravy. 

Garlic  Paste.— Slice  four  or  six  cloves  of 
garlic,  and  pound  them  in  a .mortar,  moisten- 
ine:  them  occasionally  with  olive-oil  untu  they 
form  a smooth  mass.  Put  the  mixture  into 
iars,  cover  with  clarified  butter,  and  keep  in  a 
cool  place.  This  composition,  commonly  called 
agoli,  is  used  for  flavouring  dishes  with  garlic. 
Time,  about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  3d. 
or  4d.  Sufficient,  a little  taken  on  the  point  of 
a knife  will  flavour  a pint  of  gravy. 

Garlic  pickle— Divide  one  pound  of 
cloves  of  garlic,  take  off  the i skin,  and  lay  them 
in  a dish.  Strew  salt  plentifully  over  them,  and 
let  them  stand  for  two  or  three  days  Wipe 
them,  and  lay  them  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Put  one 
quart  of  vinegar  into  a preserving-pan,  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  one  ounce  of  whole  pepper 
and  one  ounce  of  bruised  mustard-seed..  Bod 
quickly,  remove  the  scum,  and  throw  in  the 
garlic  for  three  minutes  only.  Pom:  mto  an 
earthen  jar,  and,  when  cold,  tie  a bladder  or  four 
or  five  folds  of  paper  tightly  over  the  pickle. 
The  vinegar  must  cover  the  garlic,  and  as  it 
becomes  absorbed,  a little  more  may  be  added. 

Garlic  Sauce— Blanch  two  cloves  of 
garlic  in  boiling  water  twice.  Dry  them,  and 
pound  them  in  a mortar  with  a salt-spoonful  of 
salt,  half  a salt-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  a piece 
of  butter  the  size  of  a small  egg.  When  quite 
smooth,  press  the  mixture  through  a coarse 
sieve,  and  stir  it  into  half  a pint  of  good  melted 
butter.  Add  the  juice  of  a lemon  Time,  twenty 
minutes  to  prepare.  There  will  be  sufficient 
for  three-quarters  ef  a pint  of  sauce.  Proba 
cost,  5d. 

Garlic  Vinegar.— Take  three  ounces  of 
the  cloves  of  garhc,  remove  tke  skm 
them  slightly  in  a mortar.  Put  them  nffio  an 
earthen  jar,  with  a tea-spoonfid  of  salt,  half  a 
dozen  cloves,  and  half  an  ounce  of  ‘ 

Pour  over  them  a quart  of  the  b*t 
cover  closely,  and  in  ten  days  or  a fortnigh 
strain  off  for  use.  Two  or  three  drops  will 
prove  a valuable  addition  to  sauces 
The  flavour  may  be  increased  or  d mnis  cd 
bv  leaving  the  garhc  a longer  or  shorter  tunc 
£ ft,  vinegar,  or  by  altering  the  proportn »ot 
o-nrlio  Before  straining  oft  for  use  taste 

StoetaU  «« »“v“r  - ”ch 

as  will  be  liked. 

PnvTiish— In  dishing  meat  for  the  table, 
gaSKg  ton.  • most  important 

r%/de.imUo  .bat  to  •£*-**{ 
satisfied  as  well  as  the  pul.  t > , if  jts 

delicious  dish  may  no  3 and 

appearance  be  against  V ^ for  meat 
sauces  form  the  prmcipOga- ru* ^ ^ 
dishes.  It  is  evident,  how  ei  er,  tin  J tast0  ot 

to  the  taste  of  those  employing  them 
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three  chicken  quenelles,  threo  artichoke  bottoms, 
and  three  scollops  of  sweetbreads.  Prepare  those 
(see  recipe  for  each),  let  them  boil  for  five 
minutes  in  some  good  brown  sauce,  season 
rather  highly,  and  add  a glass  of  light  wine. 
When  this  garnish  is  used,  it  gives  its  name  to 
a dish.  It  is,  however,  expensive  and  elaborate, 
and  unsuited  to  ordinary  domestic  cookery. 
Sufficient  for  a small  dish. 

Garnish,  Asparagus  for.— Chop  the 
green  part  of  asparagus  into  pieces  the  size  of  a 
pea.  Boil  them  until  nearly  tender,  drain  and 
shake  them  over  the  fire  for  ten  minutes,  with 
a little  butter,  pepper,  and  salt.  Probable  cost, 
2s.  6d.  per  hundred  heads.  Sufficient,  fifty  heads 
to  garnish  a small  dish. 

Garnish,  Beetroot  for.— Wash  a beet- 
root thoroughly.  Put  it  into  boiling  water,  and 
let  it  keep  boiling  until  a fork  can  be  put  into 
it  with  ease.  Take  it  out,  drain  it,  and,  when  it 
is  wanted,  peel  it  and  cut  it  into  thin  slices, 
which  may  be  shaped  with  an  ordinary  pastry- 
cutter.  Time,  two  hours  to  boil.  One  root 
will  garnish  a large  dish.  Probable  cost,  Id. 

Garnish,  Celery  Sauce  for. — Wash 
two  heads  of  celery,  scald  and  drain,  and  cut 
them  into  pieces  two  inches  long.  Lay  these 
in  a stewpan  with  as  much  fast-boiling  water 
as  will  cover  them  entirely,  add  one  onion,  one 
piece  of  sugar,  one  bay-leaf,  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  simmer  till  tender,  then  thicken  the 
sauce  with  flour,  and  stir  in  a cupful  of  milk. 
This  may  be  used  as  garnish  for  boiled  fowls,  &c. 
Time,  half  an  hour  to  simmer  the  celery.  Suffi- 
cient, two  heads  and  a half-pint  of  sauce  for 
one  large  fowl.  Probable  cost,  2d.  per  head. 

Garnish,  Cockscombs  for.— Put  the 

combs  into  a saucepan  with  plenty  of  cold 
water.  Place  them  on  the  fire  and  stir  con- 
stantly until  the  skin  begins  to  rise.  Take  them 
offimmediately,  remove  the  skin,  and  throw  the 
combs  into  salt  and  water.  Change  the  water  two 
or  three  times,  and  let  them  remain  until  quite 
white.  Dry,  and  boil  them  in  some  good  stock, 
flavoured  with  lemon- juice.  Time,  eight  hours 
to  prepare. 

Garnish,  Cucumber.— Peel  the  cucum- 
ber and  slice  it ; keep  scooping  out  the  seeds  as 
it  is  cut  down.  Put  a piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  a large  egg  into  a saucepan,  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  lemon- juice,  a little  salt  and  pepper, 
and  a lump  of  sugar.  Let  the  ingredients 
stew  slowly  until  sufficiently  cooked,  then  strain 
off  the  butter,  pour  over  them  a little  good  white 
sauce,  and  serve  with  steak,  cutlets,  &c.  Time 
to  stew,  twenty  minutes,  Probable  cost,  Is. 
Sufficient,  one  moderate-sized  cucumber,  with 
half  a pint  of  sauce,  for  two  pounds  of  cutlets. 

^Garnish,  Cucumber,  for  Salmon.— 

Pickle  two  or  three  pounds  of  salmon,  or  more,  if 
required.  Season  rather  highly.  Drain  off  the 
liquor,  place  tho  salmon  on  a dish,  and  cover  it 
completely  with  two  or  threo  layers  of  thin 
slices  of  fresh  cucumber,  from  which  the  rind 
has  been  taken.  Time,  twenty  minutes  to  slice 
the  cucumber.  Probablo  cost,  6d.  each.  Suffi- 
cient, one  good-sized  cucumber  for  three  pounds 
oi  salmon. 


Garnish  for  Poultry,  Game,  &c.— Put 

a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter  into  a stew- 
pan,  and,  when  it  is  hot,  fry  in  it  equal  quantities 
of  lean  ham  and  kidney,  either  mutton  or  veal, 
cutting  the  meat  into  thin  slices  of  equal  size. 
Mince  a little  parsley,  strew  it  over  these  slices, 
add  pepper  and  salt,  and  squeeze  in  the  juice 
of  a lemon.  When  lightly  browned  on  both 
sides,  place  the  meat  and  the  gravy  round  the 
poultry,  &c.,  which  it  is  intended  to  garnish. 
Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
mutton  kidneys,  2d.  each.  Sufficient,  four 
kidneys  for  one  large  fowl. 

Garnish,  Fowls’  Livers.— Blanch  the, 
liver  of  the  fowl,  and  partly  boil  it.  Cut  the' 
bitter  part  away,  and  mince  it  very  finely. 
Make  half  a pint  of  good  melted  butter.  Let  it 
boil,  then  put  with  it  the  minced  liver,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  chopped  lemon-rind,  and  the 
juice  of  the  lemon.  Where  poultry  is  plen- 
tiful, and  expense  no  object,  three  or  four 
livers  may  be  stewed  in  the  savoury  stock,' 
strained,  and  placed  whole,  or  in  halves,  round 
the  dish.  Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  boil  the 
liver.  Sufficient,  half  a pint  for  one  good-sized 
fowl.  . • 

Garnish,  Fried  Bread  for.— Cut  the 

crumb  of  a stale  loaf  into  slices,  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Stamp  them  out  into 
pretty  shapes  with  an  ordinary  pastry  cutter, 
and  fry  them  in  hot  butter,  or  lard,  until' 
lightly  browned  on  both  sides.  Drain  them 
from  the  fat,  and  put  them  round  the  dish  they 
are  intended  to  garnish.  If  they  will  not  keep 
in  their  places,  brush  the  under  side  with 
white  of  egg,  mixed  with  a little  flour. 
Time,  two  or  three  minutes  to  fry. 

Garnish,  Green  Peas  for.— Boil  some 
young  green  peas  until  tender.  Drain  them 
until  quite  dry,  then  put  them  into  a saucepan 
with  half  an  ounce  of  butter  for  a quart 
of  peas,  a little  salt  and  pepper,  and  a salt- 
spoonful  of  moist  sugar.  Shake  them  over  the 
fire  for  a few  minutes,  and  pile  them  in  the 
middle  of  a dish  of  cutlets.  Time,  fifteen 
minutes  to  boil  the  peas,  five  or  ten  minutes  to 
shake  them  over  the  fire.  Probable  cost,  8d. 
per  peck.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Garnish,  Mushrooms  for.— Cut  away 
the  gntty  end  of  the  stalk,  and  pare  the  mush- 
rooms. Throw  them  as  they  are  dono  into  a 
basm  of  coid  water;  wash  them  well,  lift  them 
out  ot  the  water  with  both  hands,  so  as  to  leave 
the  sediment  at  the  bottom,  and  put  them  in  a 
saucepan,  with  the  juice  of  a large  lemon,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  water,  two  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  a little  pepper, 
bfiako  the  saucepan  constantly,  and  let  them 
loil  tor  ten  minutes.  They  may  be  put  into  a 
jar,  and  closely  covered,  and  will  keep  for  some 
time.  1 robable  cost,  Is.  per  pint. 

Garnish,  Parsley  Fried  for.— Parsley 
may  bo  best  fried  in  tho  small  wire  baskets 
winch  aro  sold  for  the  purposo.  Wash,  and  dry 
it  thoroughly.  Put  some  lard,  dripping,  or  butter 
into  an  iron  stewpan,  and  when  it  is  just  about  to 
joiI,  hold  the  basket  in  it  for  a second  or  two, 
then  take  the  parsley  out,  and  dry  it  bofore  tho 
ure.  it  a wire  basket  is  not  at  hand,  put  the 
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parsley  into  the  fat,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  crisp 
talco  it  up  with  an  egg-slice,  and  dry  it  before 
the  fire.  Fried  and  crisped  parsley  (see  Crisped 
Parsley)  are  the  most  usual,  and  the  cheapest 
of  o-arnishings,  hut  they  require  care  in  pre- 
paration. Everything  fried  and  savoury  is  served 
with  fried  parsley.  Probable  cost,  Id.  per  bunch. 

Garnish,  Potatoes  Fried  for.  —Choose 
largo  potatoes.  Peel  them,  and  cut  them  into 
slices,  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Wash,  and  dry  them  in  a cloth.  Heat  enough 
dripping  to  cover  them  entirely.  As  soon  as  it 
boils  and  is  still,  put  in  the  potatoes,  a few  at 
once ; shake  them  to  insure  their  being  evenly 
cooked.  When  lightly  browned  and  crisp,  drain 
them  from  the  fat,  sprinkle  a little  salt  over, 
and  serve.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  fry.  Probable 
cost,  2d.  per  pound.  Allow  half  a pound  for 
each  person. 


Garnish,  Potatoes  Fried  for  (another 
way).— Boil  as  many  potatoes  as  are  required. 
When  nearly  cooked,  take  them  out,  and 
put  them  into  a stewpan  with  some  hot  tat. 
Shake  the  pan,  to  prevent  them  burning,  and 
when  they  are  lightly  browned  and  crisp,  dram, 
and  serve  as  hot  as  possible.  It  is  an  improve- 
ment to  flour,  dip  them  in  beaten  egg,  and  rod 
in  bread-crumbs  before  frying.  lime,  ten 
minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost,  2d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient,  two  potatoes  for  each  person. 

Garnish,  Potatoes  Fried  for  (another 
wav).  —Mash  some  potatoes  with  a little  butter 
and  milk.  Shape  them  into  balls,  and  proceed 
as  in  the  last  recipe.  Time,  ten  minutes.  1 ro- 
able  cost,  2d.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  halt  a 
pound  for  each  person. 

Garnish,  Puree  of  Green  Peas  for. 

—Boil  some  young  green  peas,  in  the  usual 
way,  until  tender.  Pound  them  in  a mortar, 
press  them  through  a sieve,  and  put  the  pulp 
into  a saucepan  with  a small  lump  of  butter,  a 
little  salt  and  pepper,  a lump  ot  sugar,  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  good  stock.  Stir  over  the  fare 
until  the  puree  is  quite  hot,  and  serve,  piled 
high  on  a dish,  with  the  cutlets,  &c.,  round  it. 
Time,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  8d.  per  peck. 
Sufficient,  one  peck  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Garnish,  Tomatoes  for.— Remove  the 
stalks  of  the  tomatoes.  Put  them  into  a sauce- 
pan, sufficiently  large  for  all  to  be  in  it  without 
resting  one  upon  another.  Cover  them  with 
good  gravy,  and  stew  gently  until  tender,  turn- 
ing them  carefully  once  or  twice,  to  insure  their 
berng  equally  cooked.  Thicken  the  gravy  with 
a little  flour  and  butter,  rub  it  through  a sieve, 
add  cayenne,  and  salt,  and  serve  with  cutlets, 
roast  meat,  &c.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  boil  the 
tomatoes.  Sufficient,  a basket  for  a hot  joint. 
Probable  cost,  ‘Jd.  or  Is. 

Garnish,  Truffles  for— Wash  the 
truffles  by  brushing  them  in  several  paters 
until  they  are  quite  free  from  sand.  1 ut  them 
into  some  good  stock,  and  let  them  boil  gen  } 
tor  fifteen  minutes.  They  should  cool  m the 
liquid.  Slice  for  use. 

Garniture  (an  Ragofit).  - Blanch  three 
h niK  sweetbreads  in  boiling  water;  soak  and 
uimmer  them  gently,  with  the  livers,  m as  much 


good  brown  gravy  as  will  cover  them.  When 
they  have  been  on  the  fire  about  twenty 
minutes,  take  them  up,  cut  them  into  small 
pieces,  and  return  them  to  the  saucepan  with 
some  button-mushrooms,  pepper,  salt,  and  nut- 
meg. Simmer  until  quite  tender.  ihiexen 
with  flour  and  butter.  A few  minutes  before 
serving,  draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side  of  the 
fire,  and  mix  with  the  ragout,  very  gradually, 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  a cupful  of  cream. 
The  ragout  must  not  boil  after  the  eggs  are 
added.  Put  finely-flavoured  forcemeat  halls 
round  the  dish,  and,  if  they  are  liked,  peas. 
Asparagus  points  or  French  beans  may  be  sent 
to  table  in  the  same  dish.  Time,  forty  minutes 
altogether.  Allow  three  sweetbreads,  &c.,  for 
six  or  seven  persons.  Probable  cost,  3s.  each. 

Gateau. —A  gateau  is  a French  country 
cake  for  highdays  and  holidays,  made  of  dough, 
with  which  has  been  mixed  currants,  butter, 
and  eggs.  It  is  baked  in  the  shape  of  a n g 
loaf,  and  is  served  cut  in  slices,  which  are  spread 
with  butter,  and  eaten  at  the  end  of  a meal.  It 
may,  of  course,  be  made  either  plain  or  neb. 
For  an  ordinary  gateau  the  rule  is,  a quarter  ol 
a pound  of  butter,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  cur- 
rants, a quarter  of  a pound  of  raisins.,  five  eggs, 
and  a little  yeast,  to  every  pound  of  flour  ; no 
sugar.  Milk  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  water, 
but  this  makes  the  cake  drier.  Probable  cost, 
6d.  per  pound. 

Gateau  (a  la  Dauphine).  — Thoroughly 
beat  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs ; mix  with  them  halt 
a oound  of  pounded  sugar,  a table-spoonful  of 
chopped  lemon-rind,  two  table-spoonfuls  ot 
rose-water,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the  best 
flour  Beat  the  whites  to  a solid  froth,  and  stir 
them  in  with  the  rest.  Put  the  mixture  into  a 
well-oiled  tin,  and  bake  m a good  oven  for 
about  forty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  -a. 
Sufficient  for  a moderate-sized  gateau. 


Gateau  de  Chocolat.-Make  a gateau, 
as  in  the  last  recipe  ( see  Gateau  a la  Dauphine). 
When  it  is  sufficiently  haked,  turn  it  out  of  the 
tin,  and  let  it  cool.  Put  half  a pound  of  sugar 
into  a saucepan,  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water. 
Din  the  finger  and  thumb  into  cold  water,  and 
keep  taking  a little  of  the  boiling  sugar  be- 
tween them.  Wien  it  looks  like  strong  glue  it 
should  be  taken  from  the  fire,  allowed  to i stand 
eight  or  ten  minutes,  and  then  be  mixed  wit 
three  ounces  of  chocolate,  dissolved  in  a,  little 
water.  Work  all  well  together,  and  while  the 
mixture  is  still  hot,  glaze  the  gateau  with  it, 
and  ornament  with  spun  sugar  Tme,  forty 
minutes  to  bake  the  cake.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d. 
Sufficient  for  a moderate-sized  gateau. 

Gateau  de  Compiegne.-Gateau de 
Compiegnc  is  made  by  mixing  a little  bnocue 
pasteP  (Tee  Brioche  Paste)  with  currants  an 
raisins. 

Gateau  d’Epice.  - Gateau  d Epice  « 
the  name  for  French  gingerbread  Gxoure 
with  vanilla.  Pound  a quar ter  o a p°« ^ 
vanilla  with  a dessert -spoonful  of  bia  i ® ^ 

“ "'l”  XToirtcr  of  » p“ml of  ta«or. 

taLrnoo,  tail  o» 

ounce  of  ground  ginger,  an  ounce  of  candie 
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lemon,  orange,  and  citron  together,  cut  into  thin 
slices,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Let  these  simmer 
gently  for  five  or  six  minutes,  stirring  all  the 
time,  then  pour  the  mixture  into  a howl,  and, 
when  cool,  add  as  much  finely-sifted  flour  as 
will  make  it  into  a solid  batter.  Bako  in  a 
slow  oven  on  buttered  tins,  in  small  rounds, 
placed  at  a little  distance  from  each  other. 
Time  to  bake,  three-quarters  of  an  horn-.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  6d.  per  pound. 


Gateau  de  N ante r re.  — Gateau  do 
Nanterre  is  nearly  the  same  thing  as  Gateau 
de  Compiegne.  The  only  difference  is  that  the 
former  is  sweetened,  and  made  with  currants ; 
the  latter  is  not  sweetened,  and  both  currants 
and  raisins  are  used  in  its  preparation. 


Gateau  de  Plomb. — Take  three  pounds 
of  dried  sifted  flour  and  rub  into  it  two  pounds 
of  butter.  Make  it  into  a paste  with  six  eggs, 
adding  gradually  three  gills  of  double  cream  and 
also  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a table-spoonful 
of  sugar.  Work  the  paste  for  a minute  between 
the  hands,  and  leave  it  for  an  hour.  Make  it 
into  a roll  about  two  and  a half  inches  in  thick- 
ness, score  it  with  a knife,  and  tie  it  in  three  or 
four  strips  of  buttered  paper,  to  prevent  its 
getting  out  of  form.  Bake  the  roll  in  a hot 
oven,  and  when  it  is  done  enough,  put  it  be- 
tween two  dishes,  with  a weight  upon  the  top, 
and  let  it  remain  until  it  is  cold.  If  preferred, 
the  paste  may  be  made  into  small  cakes,  instead 
of  a large  roll.  When  properly  made,  baked, 
and  pressed  this  cake  should  be  close  and 
heavy. 

Gateau  de  Pommes.  — Take  half  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  put  it  into  a saucepan  with 
half  a pint  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  to  a thick 
syrup.  Put  with  it  one  pound  of  nicely- 
flavoured  apples,  weighed  after  they  are  pared 
and  cored,  and  the  thinly-sliced  rind  and  juice 
of  a small  lemon.  Stir  the  contents  of  the 
saucepan  constantly,  and  boil  until  they  are 
stiff.  A tea-spoonful  of  isinglass  may  be  added, 
if  liked.  Press  the  gateau  into  a damp  mould, 
and  when  it  is  stiff,  turn  it  out,  and  serve  with 
custard  round  it.  Time,  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  a small  mould. 
Probable  cost,  9d.,  exclusive  of  the  custard. 


Gateau  de  Riz  (French  Pice  Pudding) . — 
Put  four  ounces  of  rice  into  a saucepan,  with  a 
quart  of  new  milk,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar, 
and  the  rind  of  half  a lemon.  Simmer  gently 
until  the  rice  is  tender  and  the  milk  absorbed. 
Let  it  cool,  then  mix  with  it  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  six  large  eggs.  Pour  a little  clarified 
butter  into  a copper  cake-mould,  and  turn  it 
round  on  an  incline  until  the  butter  has  coated 
every  part  of  it  and  is  firm.  Sprinkle  some 
finely-grated  bread-crumbs  in  the  mould,  and 
shake  it  well,  so  that  they  may  cover  the  surface 
evenly.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a firm 
troth,  and  mix  them  with  the  rice,  thon  put  it 
very  gently  into  the  mould,  so  as  not  to  displace 
the  crumbs,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven  for 
one  hour.  The  pudding  should  turn  out  firm 
and  brown,  looking  like  a cako.  Probable  cost, 
s-  m.  Sufficient  for  a good-sized  mould. 

Pn^rteau  Semoule  (French  Semolina 
udding). — put  a qUart  0f  new  milk  into  a 


saucepan,  with  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon,  and 
let  it  stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire  until  the 
flavour  is  thoroughly  extracted  ; then  take  out 
the  rind,  and  let  the  milk  boil.  Throw  in  five 
ounces  of  semolina,  a lump  of  butter  the  size  of 
a largo  egg,  a tiny  pinch  of  salt,  and  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar.  Simmer  gently  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  stirring  all  the  time,  and 
add  gradually  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  well  beaten. 
Prepare  a mould  as  for  Gateau  de  Riz.  Just 
before  putting  the  semolina  into  the  mould,  add 
the  whites  of  four  eggs,  beaten  to  a firm  froth. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Both  this  gateau 
and  the  Gateau  de  Riz  may  be  agreeably  varied 
by  flavouring  the  milk  with  vanilla,  cocoa-nut, 
or  almonds,  instead  of  lemon.  Time  to  bake, 
one  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d. 
Sufficient  for  a good-sized  mould. 


Gate  au,  Nap  olitaine  .—Cut  a large  round 
spongecake  into  slices  nearly  an  inch  thick. 
Spread  a little  good  jam  on  each  slice,  and  re- 
place it  in  its  original  position,  allowing  it  to 
soak  in  a little  noyeau  or  maraschino  before 
another  slice  is  placed  upon  it.  The  topmost 
piece  of  cake  should  have  jam  on  the  under- 
side. Sweeten  a breakfast-cupful  of  thick 
cream,  and  flavour  it  according  to  taste.  Pour 
this  round  the  cake,  which  should  be  orna- 
mented with  sugar-icing,  coloured  with  cochi- 
neal. Time,  one  hour  to  prepare.  Probable 
cost,  exclusive  of  the  noyeau  or  maraschino, . 
2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  a moderate-sized  dish. 

Gateau  of  Hare. — Take  the  remains  of 
cold  hare.  Scrape  all  the  meat  from  the  skin 
and  sinews,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar,  with  the 
fiver  of  the  hare,  a piece  of  calf’s  fiver  (pre- 
viously boiled),  a slice  of  lean  ham,  and  a small 
piece  of  butter.  When  well  pounded,  mix  with 
it  half  its  bulk  in  crumb  of  bread,  which  has 
been  soaked  in  a little  cold  stock  or  hare  soup, 
and  a table-spoonful  of  brandy.  Add  well- 
beaten  eggs  till  the  mixture  is  of  the  consist- 
ence of  a firm  batter,  pour  it  into  a well-buttered 
mould,  place  two  or  three  slices  of  fat  bacon  on 
the  top,  tie  the  whole  in  a floured  cloth,  and 
boil  gently  for  an  hour  or  more,  being  careful 
that  the  water  is  not  sufficiently  high  in  the- 
saucepan  to  enter  the  mould.  Turn  out  the- 
gateau,  and  pour  a sauce  round  it  made  of  good 
hare  stock,  highly-seasoned  and  flavoured  with' 
port  wine  and  red  currant  jelly.  The  gateau 
may  be  baked  if  preferred.  Probable  cost,  &e., 
according  to  the  size. 


wtumu  oi  mixed  Fruits.  — mi  one 

pound  of  codlings,  pared  and  cored,  into  a 
saucepan,  with  a little  water  to  prevent  burning. 
Boil  until  the  apples  aro  reduced  to  pulp,  then 
add  their  weight  in  sugar,  and  boil  for  a few 
minutes  longer.  Pour  in  half  a pint  of  red 
currant  juice,  and  half  a pint  of  raspberry,  or 
any  other  fruit  juice  that  may  be  liked  and  at 
Hand.  A little  isinglass  or  gelatine  may  be 
added,  to  assist  in  stiffening.  Pour  the  gateau 
into  a damped  mould,  and  serve  in  a glass  disli 

i'‘T10’ncarly  °no  hour.  Probable 
cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  a pint  mould. 

G&teau  of  Mixed  Fruits  (another  way). 

1 ako  a cupful  of  two  or  three  different  kinds  of 
unsweetened  fruit  juice.  Put  thorn  into  a sauce- 
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pan  with  a pound  of  sugar  to  every  pint  and  a half 
of  iuico,  a little  apple  jolly,  the  juice  ot  a lemon, 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  ground  nee.  1 lace 
tho  pan  on  the  fire,  and  stir  constantly  until  the 
mixture  thickens ; then  pour  it  into  an  oiled 
mould,  and,  when  it  is  cold,  turn  it  out  on  a 
glass  dish,  and  serve  with  a little  cream  or 
custard.  If  the  fruit  juice  is  already  swoetened, 
less  sugar  will,  of  course,  he  roquired.  Time, 
half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d.  per  quart. 
Sufficient  for  a good-sizod  mould. 


Gauffres  (an  easy  way  to  make).— 
Clarify  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter, 
and  mix  it  with  a pound  of  sifted  loaf  sugar, 
one  pound  of  best  flour,  eight  eggs  well  beaten, 
two  table- spoonfuls  of  brandy,  a tiny  pinch  of 
salt,  a stick  of  pounded  vanilla,  and  one  or  two 
grates  of  nutmeg.  Drop  the  mixturo  on  well- 
buttered  baking-tins,  in  rounds  the  size  of  the 
top  of  a wine-glass,  and,  as  soon  as  they  are 
baked,  curl  them  round  a reed.  Let  them  dry 
in  a cool  oven  or  before  the  fire,  and  shake  a 
little  sifted  sugar  over  them  before  serving.  A 
little  good  jam  may  be  spread  lightly  on  them, 
or  they  may  be  filled  with  whipped  cream. 
Time,  a few  minutes  to  bake.  Probable  cost, 

2s.  4d.,  exclusive  of  the  brandy.  Sufficient,  a 
few  may  be  put  round  a mould  of  jelly  or 
blancmange. 

Gauffres,  Flemish— Beat  the  yolks  of 
"six  eggs  with  one  pound  of  fine  flour,  mix 
thoroughly,  and  add  rather  more  than  a pint  ot 
milk,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  a smu 
pinch  of  salt,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  yeast.  Mrs 
with  a wooden  spoon  until  the  flour  is  quite 
smooth,  and  leave  it  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  rise;  then  add  a glass  of  brandy,  and  the 
white  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a firm  froth.  Jleat 
the  gauffre-irons  over  or  in  a clear  slow  tire. 
When  sufficiently  hot,  rub  the  inside  with  a 
little  clarified  butter  or  fresh  lard, .and  fill  one 
.side  of  the  irons  with  a little  of  the  batter. 
Bake  a few  minutes,  and  when  the  gauflre  is 
. brightly  browned  on  one  side,  turn  the  irons 
over  to  brown  it  on  the  other.  The  irons  may 
be  opened  a little,  to  see  if  it  is  done.  I urn 
the  gauffre  out,  rub  the  inside  of  the  iron  with 
a little  more  butter,  and  repeat  this  with  each 
o-auffre.  Set  the  gauffres  in  a cool  oven  or 
before  the  fire.  Serve  quite  hot,  and  dust  a 
little  sugar  over  before  serving.  If  any  are 
.left,  they  may  be  warmed  again  before  the  fire 
’or  in  the  oven.  Before  attempting  to  make 
o-auffres  it  is  well  to  see  them  made.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  3d.  for  this  quantity.  Sufficient,  a 
dozen  or  eighteen  for  a dish. 

Gauffres,  Flemish  (anothor  way).— Dis- 
solve one  ounce  of  yeast  in  half  a pint  of  new 
milk-  mix  twelve  ounces  of  flour  with  the  milk, 
and  make  it  into  a soft  dough,  which  put  to 
rise  near  the  fire.  Melt  six  ounces  of  butter; 
add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  sugar, 

' the  rind  of  two  oranges  rubbed  off  on  some 
more  sugar,  which  should  also  be  pounded,  two 
”7bX  eggs,  and  „ little  «alt.  When  the 
sponge  has  risen  to  double  its  onginal  quantit}  , 
mix  the  above  ingredients  well  with  it,  adding 
half  a pint,  of  whipped  cream,  tho  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  and  the  whites  whisked  to  a firm  noth. 
Mix  the  whites  lightly  with  tho  batter,  and 


cover  again  to  rise.  When  ready,  smear  the 
gauffre-irons  with  clarified  butter,  fill  with  a 
spoon,  and  bake  a bright  yellow  colour,  i urn 
tho  gauffre-irons  that  the  batter  may  run  into 
the  other  side,  and  set  them  over  a charcoal  tire. 
Lot  them  be  removed  from  the  irons  when 
done,  trimmed,  and  then  set  in  the  oven  or 
before  a fire.  Shake  lemon,  orange,  or  vanilla 
sugar  ovor,  and  servo  on  a napkin.  (1 1 cat 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  gauffres 
from  getting  too  brown.  Probable  cost,  2s.  od. 
for  this  quantity. 

Gelatine  Jelly.— Where  economy  is  a 
consideration,  as  it  is  in  the  majority  of  homes, 
pretty  and  palatable  dishes  may  be  made  from 
o-elatine.  The  objection  to  tho  use  of  this  article 
fs  that  it  often  imparts  a gluey  taste  to  the  jelly, 
the  only  remedy  for  which  is  that  care  should 
be  taken  to  obtain  as  good  a quality  of 
gelatine  as  possible,  and  not  to  use  a larger 
quantity  than  is  necessary  for  the  firmness 
of  the  dish.  Soak  the  gelatine  in  water  until 
it  swells  ; this  will  be  in  about  an  hour.  Dis- 
solve it  in  a little  boiling  water  for  a few 
minutes,  add  wine,  lemon- juice,  sugar,  and 
flavouring  according  to  taste,  and  pom  into  a 
damp  mould.  Keep  it  in  a cool  place  until 
firmly  set.  If  very  stiff,  it  may  be  turned  out 
more  easily  if  dipped  in  boiling  water  for  a 
moment.  Probable  cost,  6d.  per  quart  packet. 


Gelatine  Jelly  (another  way).— Soak,  one 
I ounce  of  gelatine  in  half  a pint  of  cold  water 
I for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Stir  it  into  a pint 
! of  boiling  water,  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and 
I when  the  gelatine  is  quite  dissolved,  strain  it 
j through  a bag,  and  it  is  ready  to  be  sweetened 
! and  flavoured  in  the  same  way  as  calf  s-feet  jelly. 

1 In  nearly  all  the  recipes  where  isinglass  is 
ordered,  gelatine  may  be  used,  but,  though  halt 
the  price,  it  is  neither  so  nourishing  nor  so 
delicate  in  flavour.  Probable  cost,  6d.  per 
ounce.  Sufficient,  one  ounce  of  gelatine  tor  a 
pint  and  a half  of  jelly,  or  a quart  if  placed 
upon  ice. 

Gelatine  and  Isinglass  Jelly  (*«= Ism‘ 

glass  and  Gelatine  Jelly). 

General’s  Sauce.— Put  a tea-spoonful 
of  cloves  into  a mortar  with  haK  a clove  of 
garlic,  one  bay-leaf,  a sprig  of  .thyme, 
thinly-peeled  rind  of  half  a Seville  orange 
three  minced  shallots,  a tea-spoonful  of  whole 
newer  a blade  of  mace,  and  one  ounce  of  salt. 
KS  to  thoroughly.  Put  to  mto  » 
stone  iar  and  pour  over  them  a cupful 
sherry?  two  table-spoonfuls  of  vcrjuice  two  o 
lemon-juice,  and  four  of  vinegar.  Cover  the 
jar  closely,  and  put  it  into  a cool  oven,  orb) 
the  side  of  the  fire,  for  five  or  six  houre. 
off  the  liquid  gently,  strain  it,  put  it  into  s 
bottles,  and  keep  them -tightly  corkeffi 
ripnt  mix  u tea-spoonful  in  hull  a pint 
butter  or  gravy,  and  taste  if  ‘ the 

Probable  cost.  Is.  per  pint,  exclusnc 

sherry.  f 

JtoT.  poSrilf- 

Let  it  stand  for  nearly  an  hour,  tne 
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into  a light  dough,  adding  a well-beaten  egg, 
mixed  with  a little  lukewarm  milk.  A 
little  sugar,  a few  currants,  and  somo  chopped 
candied  lemon  may  be  added.  Cover  the  bowl 
which  contains  the  dough  with  a cloth,  and  put 
it  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to  rise.  In  about  half 
an  horn-  make  it  up  into  rolls  ; brush  these  over 
with  beaten  egg,  and  bake  in  a good  oven  for 
twenty  minutes  or  more.  Probable  cost,  Id. 
each.  Allow  one  or  two  for  each  person. 

Geneva  Buns  (another  way). — Rub  three 
ounces  of  butter  into  two  pounds  of  flour,  and 
set  the  sponge  with  a table- spoonful  of  yeast, 
mixed  with  a pint  of  new  milk ; add  a little  salt, 
and  some  safiron  water,  if  liked.  Let  it  rise  one 
hour.  Beat  two  eggs,  and  stir  in  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  hot  milk;  then  knead  up  the  dough 
with  the  eggs  when  milk-warm.  Let  the  dough 
stay  before  the  fire  half  an  hour  longer,  then 
make  small  rolls,  brush  them  with  yolk  of  egg, 
and  bake  them  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 
If  a rich  bun  is  desired,  add  six  ounces  of 
sugar,  three  ounces  of  butter,  half  a pound  of 
currants,  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon,  and  two 
ounces  of  candied  orange-peel.  Probable  cost, 
Id.  each.  Sufficient  for  eighteen  buns. 

Geneva  Pudding  (sometimes  called  George 
Pudding). — Put  half  a cupful  of  best  Carolina 
rice  into  a saucepan  with  a pint  of  new  milk, 
a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a nut,  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar,  and  three  cloves.  Simmer 
gently  till  the  milk  is  absorbed,  and  the  rice 
quite  tender.  Take  out  the  cloves,  beat  the  rice 
thoroughly,  and  add  a dozen  large  apples, 
boiled  till  reduced  to  a pulp.  When  cold,  mix 
with  the  rice  and  apples  four  well-beaten  eggs, 
and  a glass  of  sherry.  Pour  the  mixture  into 
a well-buttered  pie-dish,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven  till  lightly  browned.  Serve  with  wine 
sauce.  Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  bake. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Geneva  Wafers  (a  pretty  dish  for  a 
juvenile  party).  Rub  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
fresh  butter  to  a cream,  and  mix  with  it,  very 
smoothly,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour,  and 
three  eggs,  thoroughly  whisked.  Add  three 
drops  of  the  essence  of  vanilla,  and  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  pounded  sugar.  Beat  with  a 
wooden  spoon  until  the  ingredients  are 
thoroughly  mixed,  then  drop  a dessert-spoonful 
at  a time  on  a well-buttered  baking-sheet,  and 
put  the  wafers  in  a modcrato  oven.  When  suf- 
ficiently baked,  take  them  out  of  the  oven, 
twist  them  very  carefully, , or  they  will  break, 
totheshape  of  small  comucopiae,  and  put  themin 
the  oven  a minute  or  two  longer  to  get  cxisp. 
Half  fill  them  with  jam,  and  put  a little 
whipped  cream  on  the  jam.  The  cream  put  in 
half  of  them  might  be  slightly  coloured  with 
cochineal.  Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or  less, 
to  bake.  Probable  cost,  9d.  Sufficient  for  a 
good-sized  dish. 

Genevese  Sauce  (for  Salmon,  Trout, 
■®c)- — Put  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  into  a 
stewpan.  Let  it  melt,  then  add  three  ounces 
of  lean  ham,  cut  into  small  pieces,  a sprig  of 
thyme,  a sprig  of  parsley,  a scraped  carrot, 
a bay-leaf,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a small  onion, 


stuck  with  threo  cloves.  Stir  the  ingredients 
quickly  ovor  the  fire,  thon  mix  in,  very  smoothly, 
one  table-spoonful  of  flour.  Beat  the  paste  with 
a wooden  spoon,  and  pour  in  by  degrees  one 
pint  of  good  stock.  Let  all  stew  gently  for  an 
hour.  Strain,  and  return  the  sauce  to  the  pan, 
thickening  it  with  a little  flour  and  butter,  and 
adding  a largo  wine-glassful  of  white  wine,  and 
a dessert-spoonful  of  lemon-j  uice.  Season  with 
salt  and  cayenne.  Let  the  sauce  boil  after  the 
thickening  is  added,  and  serve  as  hot  as 
possible.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  per  pint.  Suffi- 
cient for  three  or  four  pounds  of  fish. 

Genevese  Sauce  (another  way).— Put 
two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  into  a saucepan. 
Let  it  melt,  then  add  a sprig  of  thyme,  a sprig 
of  parsley,  half  a dozen  mushrooms,  a scraped 
carrot,  a large  onion,  sliced,  three  or  four  cloves, 
a bay-leaf,  and  a blade  of  mace.  Simmer  very 
gently  over  the  fire  until  the  onion  is  soft,  then 
pour  over  the  mixture  a pint  and  a half  of  stock. 
Stew  for  an  hour  or  more.  Strain,  and  return 
the  sauce  to  the  pan,  thicken  with  a little  flour 
and  butter,  add  a glass  of  sherry,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  lemon-juice,  a tea-spoonful  of 
anchovy  essence,  and  a little  salt  and  cayenne. 
Let  it  boil  once,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 
Time,  nearly  two  hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d. 
per  pint.  Sxxfficient  for  five  poxmds  of  fish. 

Genoa  Cake. — Mix  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  currants,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  raisins,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  candied  lemon,  orange, 
and  citron  together — all  being  finely  minced — 
as  much  powdered  cinnamon  as  will  stand 
on  a threepenny  piece,  six  table-spoonfuls 
of  moist  sugar,  half  a pound  of  flour,  and 
the  finely-chopped  rind  of  a fresh  lemon. 
Beat  these  ingredients  for  several  minutes, 
with  half  a pound  of  clarified  butter,  foxir 
well-beaten  eggs,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
brandy.  Put  the  mixture  in  a well-buttered 
shallow  tin,  and  bake  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Mix  the  white  of  an  egg  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  sherry.  Brush  the  top  of  the 
cake  with  this,  and  strew  some  finely-chopped 
blanched  almonds  on  the  surface.  Put  it  in  the 
oven  a few  minutes  longer,  to  brown  the 
almonds  slightly.  Probable  cost,  Is.  10d„  ex- 
clusive of  the  brandy.  Sufficient  for  a tin  two 
and  a half  inches  deep,  and  four  inches  square. 

Genoa  Sauce  for  Fish.  — Pound 
smoothly  in  a mortar  half  a clove  of  garlic, 
three  dessert-spoonfuls  of  capers,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  curry-powder,  a tea-spoonful  of  raw 
mustard,  and  six  boned  anchovies.  When 
thoroughly  mixed,  add  four  table-spoonfuls  of 
sherry,  a small  tumblerful  of  cold  water,  and 
threo  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Boil  all 
together  in  a saucepan,  and  mix  in  half  a pint 
of  good  molted  butter.  Time,  a quarter  of  an 
hour  to  boil.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for 
one  pint  of  sauce. 

Genoese  Cake. — Molt  half  a pound  of 
butter  by  letting  it  stand  near  the  fire.  Mix 
thoroughly  half  a pound  of  flour,  half  a pound 
ot  sugar,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  the  finely-minced 
lind  of  a lemon.  Mako  them  in  ton  pasto  with 
a wine-glassful  of  brandy,  four  eggs,  well 
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beaten,  and  the  clarified  butter.  Beat  for  ten 
minutes  with  a wooden  spoon  lour  the  mix- 
ture into  a well-buttered  pie-dish,  and  bake  in 
a moderate  oven.  When  the  cake  is  sufficiently 
cooked  (this  may  be  ascertained  by  pushing  a 
skewer  into  it,  and  if  it  conies  out  dry  and 
clean  it  is  done  enough),  take  it  out,  and  cover 
it  with  sugar  and  blanched  almonds  ( see  Genoa 
Cake).  Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
bake,  a quarter  of  an  hour  extra  to  brown 
the  almonds.  Sufficient  for  a pudding-dish  two 
inches  deep  and  five  inches  square.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  brandy. 

Genoese  Sauce  for  Fish..— Make  half 
a pint  of  good  brown  sauce,  thickened  with  a 
little  flour  and  butter.  Put  it  into  a saucepan, 
and  stir  into  it  a table-spoonful  of  finely-minced 
parsley,  a table-spoonful  of  port,  twenty  drops 
of  the  essence  of  anchovies,  a dessert-spooniul 
of  walnut  ketchup,  and  as  much  pounded  mace 
as  will  stand  on  a threepenny  piece.  Bod 
for  five  or  six  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time,  and 
serve  in  a tureen.  Time,  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  port,  6d.  for  this 
quantity.  Sufficient  for  rather  more  than  halt 
a pint  of  sauce. 

Genoises  de  Nouilles  (sometimes  called 
Genoises  a la  Reine) .— Beat  thoroughly  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  and  mix  with  them  as  much  dried, 
flour  as  will  make  a thick  batter.  Divide  this 
into  four  parts,  and  roll  each  out  as  tom  as 
possible.  By  the  time  all  are  rolled,  the  first 
one  will  be  sufficiently  dry  to  be  cut  into  small 
strips,  as  thin  as  twine.  Spread  them  on 
writing  paper,  and  place  them  before  the  nre  to 
dry.  Drop  them  into  a pint  and  a half  of  boil- 
ing milk,  with  six  ounces  of  butter,  six  ounces 
of  sugar,  a pinch  of  salt,  aud  the  finely-grated 
rind  of  a large  lemon.  Simmer  gently  for 
thirty-five  minutes,  when  the  mixture  should 
be  a thick  batter.  It  must  be  well  stirred,  par- 
ticularly at  first,  to  prevent  it  forming  into 
lumps.  Pour  it  out,  and,  as  it  cools,  add  the 
yolks  of  six  eggs,  well  beaten.  Butter  a baking- 
tin,  and  pour  the  paste  smoothly  and  evenly 
over  it,  making  it  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  m 
thickness.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven  until 
lightly  browned.  When  it  is  sufficiently  cooked, 
divide  it  into  two  parts,  spread  a little  jam  over 
one  half,  turn  the  other  half  upon  it,  stamp 
out  in  fancy  shapes  with  a cutter,  and  pile 
the  genoises  in  a dish.  This  mixture  is  very 
good  baked  in  tartlet  tins,  and  eaten  while  hot. 
It  does  not  improve  with  keeping.  Time, 
twenty  minutes  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  2s. 
for  this  quantity. 


George  Pudding.  See  Geneva  Pudding 
(sometimes  called  George  Pudding). 

George  tlie  Fourth’s  Punch.— Take 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  in  large  lumps, 
and  rub  them  upon  one  lemon  and  two 
Seville  oranges,  till  all  the  yellow  is  rubbed  oft. 
Put  them  into  a large  punch  bowl,  with  the 
iuicc  and  pulp  of  the  oranges  and  lemon,  leave 
the  sugar  to  soak  a little  while,  then  mix  it 
thoroughly  with  the  juice,  and  a cupful  of 
boiling  water,  and  stir  until  nearly  cold.  Add 
half  a pint  of  nine-apple  syrup,  one  pint  of 
strong  green  tejq  one  large  glass  of  maraschino, 


two  table-spoonfuls  of  arrack,  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  Jamaica  rum,  one  pint  of  pale 
brandy,  and  one  bottle  of  champagne.  Strain, 
and  serve.  A little  more  sugar  may  be  required, 
but  this  will  depend  on  the  acidity  of  the  fruit. 
Time,  one  hour  to  prepare.  Sufficient  for  three 
quarts  of  punch. 

German  Asparagus  Soup.— Make  two 
quarts  of  good  white  soup,  either  from  bones  or 
fresh  meat  ( see  Stock).  Season  it  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  thicken  with  a little  Hour,  mixed 
in  milk  till  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  cream. 
Cut  the  green  part  of  one  hundred  heads  of 
asparagus  into  pioces,  three-quarters  of  an  inch, 
long,  put  them  into  the  soup,  and  boil  until 
they  are  tender,  but  they  must  not  be  over- 
cooked. If  it  is  desired  that  the  soup  should 
be  a little  richer,  add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
mixed  with  a little  milk.  The  soup  must  be 
drawn  from  the  fire  a minute  or  two  before  the 
eggs  are  put  in,  and  it  must  not  boil  after  they 
are  added.  Time,  one  hour,  exclusive  of  the 
stock.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 
Probable  cost,  9d.  per  quart,  allowing  Id.  per 
quart  for  stock  made  from  bones,  and  a little 
fresh  meat. 

German  Biscuits  —Whisk  two  eggs 
thoroughly,  and  stir  into  them  half  a pound  of 
sifted  loaf  sugar.  Beat  them  for  twenty 
minutes,  then  add  the  peel  of  a small  lemon, 
grated,  two  dessert-spoonfuls  of  cream,  and, 
gradually,  half  a pound  of  fine  flour.  Mix  all 
well  together,  roll  the  pastry  out  very  thin, 
stamp  it,  with  an  ordinary  pastry-cutter,  into 
different  shapes,  and  bake  in  buttered  tins,  m a 
quick  oven,  till  lightly  coloured,  which  will  be 
in  about  seven  or  eight  minutes.  1 robable- 
cost,  6d. 

German  Broth,  or  Winter  Notch- 
potcll. — Boil  a neck  of  mutton,  weighing 
about  three  pounds,  in  as  much  water  as  will 
cover  it,  with  one  pound  of  dried  green  peas, 
which  have  been  soaked  in  cold  water  for  some 
hours,  one  pint  and  a half  of  carrots  and  turnips 
cut  into  slices,  and  a halfpenny- worth  of  bruised 
celery-seed,  tied  in  a piece  of  muslin.  Bon 
gently  for  one  hour  and  a half.  Add  one  pound 
of  mutton  chops,  cut  from  the  best  end  of  the 
neck,  a dessert-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  pepper.  Boil  half  an  hour  longer, 
and  serve.  Probable  cost,  4s.  Sufficient  for 
half  a dozen  persons. 

German  Cakes.— Beat  three-quarters  of 
a pound  of  butter  to  a cream.  Mix  with  it  one 
pound  and  a half  of  sugar,  four  eggs  — well 
beaten— two  pounds  of  fine  flour,  half  a nut- 
meg grated,  one  pound  of  dried  and  picked  ci 
rantsf  and  half  a wine-glassful  of  rosc-watcn 
When  all  those  ingredients  are  'veU-blendc't.  ro 
the  dough  in  sheets  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  stamp  them  in  rounds  with  the 
top  of  a tea-cup,  and  bake  in  a duli ' , te 

Time,  to  bake  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  1 robablo 

cost,  Is.  lOd. 

German  Cream.-This  cream  gorfdbo 
made  in  the  evening  of  the  day  befo  ® 
wanted.  Put  half  a pint  of  cream  into  a sauce 
pan,  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  h. 
thinly-cut  rind  of  half  a lemon.  Let  it  stan 
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near  the  firo  for  half  an  hour,  to  draw  out  tho 
flavour  of  the  lemon,  then  bring  it  quickly  to  a 
boil,  strain  it,  let  it  grow  cold,  and  add  the  juice 
of  the  lemon,  with  throo  table-spoonfuls  of 
brandy.  Pour  the  cream  quickly  backwards  and 
forwards  from  one  j ug  to  another,  from  a good 
height,  for  twenty  minutes,  then  put  it  into  the 
dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  served.  Probable 
cost,  10d.,  exclusive  of  the  brandy.  Sufficient 
for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  cream. 

German  Croustades.— Cut  some  stale 
crumb  of  bread  or  roll  into  slices  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  stamp  them  in  rounds 
about  three  inches  in  diameter.  Pom'  a little 
clarified  butter  over  the  rounds,  and  let  them 
soak  in  it  until  soft  Cut  out  of  the  centre  of 
each  a smaller  circle,  about  one  inch  and  a half 
in  diameter,  and  be  careful  to  leave  the  outer 
ring  unbroken.  Pry  the  croustades  in  hot 
butter,  until  lightly  browned  ; fill  them  with 
a nicely-flavoured  mince,  made  of  the  re- 
mains of  cold  meat  or  poultry  ; cover  this  with 
finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  fried  in  butter  (see 
Crumbs,  Fried),  and  brown  them  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  a salamander.  Time,  five  or  six 
minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost,  3d.  per  dozen, 

: exclusive  of  the  mince. 

German  Dumplings,  or  Dampfnu- 
deln. — Mix  two  table-spodnfuls  of  fresh  yeast, 
or  one  ounce  of  German  yeast,  with  a cupful  of 
lukewarm  milk.  Add  one  table-spoonful  of  sifted 
sugar,  two  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter,  melted,  but  not  oiled. 
When  these  ingredients  are  well-mixed,  add  one 
pound  of  flour,  and  beat  with  a wooden  spoon 
until  the  mixture  is  smooth  and  light,  and  drops 
from  the  spoon.  Cover  the  bowl  which  con- 
tains it  with  a cloth,  and  put  it  in  a warm  place 
for  half  an  hour  or  more,  to  rise.  Turn  it  out 
on  a well-floured  pastry-board,  divide  it  into 
small  balls  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  let 
them  rise  a few  minutes  longer.  Butter  the 
bottom  of  a shallow  tin  rather  thickly.  Strew 
a little  powdered  sugar  over  it,  and  put  in 
milk  an  inch  deep.  Let  this  boil.  Place  the 
dumplings  in  the  pan  as  gently  as  possible,  or 
roll  them  in  off  an  egg-slice,  and  leave  a little 
distance  between  each.  Put  on  the  cover, 
place  the  pan  in  the  oven,  and  bake  until  the 
milk  is  boiled  away,  and  the  dumplings  have 
acquired  a nice  brown  crust.  Put  them  on  a 
hot  dish,  and  send  stewed  fruit,  sweet  sauce,  or 
I custard  to  table  with  them.  They  may  be  put 
into  the  saucepan  with  the  milk  cold,  and  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  lire  until  they  have  risen 
to  double  their  original  size,  then  be  put  into 
the  oven  to  brown.  Time,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  for  the  dumplings  to  brown ; or  a quarter 
of  an  hour  for  them  to  rise,  and  ten  minutes 
to  bake.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  for  this  quantity, 
sufficient  for  one  dozen  dumplings. 

German  Fritters,  or  Brioche  Frit- 
ters.— Take  as  much  brioche  paste  ( see  Brioche 
taste)  as  maybe  required.  Roll  it  out  till  it  is 
a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Stamp  it  into 
small  rounds  with  tho  top  of  a wine  glass,  put 
1 p'cce  of  .lam  011  half  of  those,  moisten 

ue  edges,  and  cover  each  ono  with  a similar 
round  to  that  on  which  the  jam  is  laid.  Press  [ 


the  two  pieces  of  paste  securely  together,  lay  Un- 
wine-glass  or  cutter  once  more  over  them,  to  trim 
them  evenly ; then  put  tho  fritters  gently  and 
carefully  into  a pan  of  hot  fat,  and  fry  them  until 
lightly  browned.  When  done,  drain  them  from 
the  fat,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible.  They 
should  be  piled  on  a hot  napkin,  with  a little 
sifted  sugar  and  powdered  cinnamon  strewn, 
over  them.  Brioche  paste  is  even  better  served 
thus  than  in  the  ordinary  way. 

German  Fritters  (another  sort). — 
Take  seven  or  eight  large  sound  baking 
apples,  pare  them,  and  scoop  out  the  core 
without  breaking  the  apples.  Cut  them  into 
round  slices  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  simmer  them  in  a saucepan, 
with  a cupful  of  brandy,  tho  thin  rind  of 
a lemon,  and  a table-spoonful  of  sugar,  till 
they  are  tender,  but  unbroken.  Drain  them, 
dip  them  into  a little  flour,  and  fry  them  in 
hot  fat  till  they  are  lightly  browned.  Put 
them  on  a hot  dish,  and  strain  a little  finely- 
sifted  sugar  over  them.  Time,  altogether,  half 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  10d.,  exclusive  of  the- 
brandy.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

German  Frying  Batter. — Thoroughly 
mix  six  ounces  of  flour  with  ono  ounce  of 
melted,  but  not  oiled,  butter,  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  water.  Add 
a pinch  of  salt,  and,  very  gradually,  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  mild  ale.  Beat  the  ingredients 
with  a wooden  spoon  till  they  are  smoothly 
blended.  This  batter  is  better  for  being  mane 
two  or  three  horns  before  it  is  wanted.  Just 
before  using,  add  the  white  of  an  egg,  beaten 
to  a solid  froth.  Time,  twenty  minutes  to  pre- 
pare. Probable  cost,  3d.  for  this  quantity. 
Sufficient  for  about  one  and  a half  or  two 
pounds  of  meat  or  vegetables. 

German  KonglaufFe.— Work  ten  ounces 
of  fresh  butter  to  a cream.  Mix  with  it  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  which  has 
been  well-rubbed  on  a large  lemon,  and  after- 
wards pounded,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half 
a nutmeg,  grated,  four  ounces  of  fine  flour,  and 
two  eggs,  well  beaten.  Work  these  ingredients 
together  for  a few  minutes,  then  add  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  more  flour,  two  whole  eggs, 
and  the  yolks  of  four.  These  should  be  put  in 
gradually.  Dissolve  three-quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  German  yeast  in  a small  tea-cupful  of  luke- 
warmmilk.  Work  this  in  with  the  rest.  Butter 
a quart  mould.  Blanch  and  slice  four  ounces 
of  sweet  almonds,  put  them  in  neat  layers  round 
the  inside  of  the  mould,  pour  in  the  mixture, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  As  soon  as  the 
konglauffe  is  sufficiently  baked,  turn.it  out, 
strew  a little  powdered  cinnamon  over  it,  and 
return  it  to  the  oven  for  three  or  four  minutes. 
Time  to  bake,  about  an  hour  and  a half.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2s.  2d.  Sufficient  for  a quart  mould. 

German  Onion  Beef. — Put  four  or  five 
pounds  of  tho  thin  end  of  the  flank  of  beef  into 
a stewpan,  with  sufficient  water  to  cover  it,  one 
dessert-spoonful  of  salt  and  a littlo  muslin  bag 
containing  ono  dozen  bruised  cloves,  two  dozen 
peppercorns,  one  bay-leaf,  and  tho  thin  rind  of 
a large  lemon.  Simmer  gently  for  forty  minutes. 
Add  eight  large  onions,  cut  into  slices,  and 
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simmer  again  till  they  are  tender.  Remove  the 
scum  carefully  as  it  rises.  Take  out  tho  muslin 
ha",  and  thicken  the  gravy  with  one  table-spoon- 
fufof  Hour,  mixed  with  two  of  cold  water.  Servo 
on  a hot  dish,  and  place  tho  meat  in  the  same 
dish  with  tho  onions,  &c.  Time,  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.  Probable  cost,  beef,  9d.  per  lb.  Suf- 
ficient for  six  or  eight  persons. 

German  Paste.— Mix  one  pound  of  fine 
flour  with  two  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  a pinch 
of  salt,  and  the  grated  rind  of  half  a lemon. 
Rub  in  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  make  it  into 
a smooth  paste  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten 
with  a table-spoonful  of  water.  Roll  the  paste  out 
in  thin  sheets,  and  fold  it  over  two  or  three  times. 

If  intended  for  fruit  pies  or  tarts,  the  sugar  is 
better  omitted.  Time,  twenty  minutes  to  pre- 
pare. Probable  cost,  lOd.  for  this  quantity. 

German  Pudding,  Baked.  — Put  a 

pint  of  new  milk  into  a saucepan,  with,  the  thinly-  j 
peeled  rind  of  a large  lemon.  Let  it  stand  by 
the  side  of  the  fire,  to  draw  out  the  flavour  of  I 
the  lemon,  and,  when  it  is  warm,  stir  into  it  till 
melted  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter. 
Let  it  get  nearly  cold.  Mix  two  ounces  of  flour 
very  smoothly  with  a little  cold  milk,  and  mix  it 
gradually  with  the  milk  and  butter.  Sweeten 
the  mixture  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar, 
and  put  in  the  yolks  of  four,  and  the  whites  of 
two,  eggs,  well-beaten.  Three-parts  fill  some 
well-buttered  cups  with  the  mixture ; bake  till 
firm.  Put  two  well-beaten  eggs,  two  glasses 
of  sherry,  and  four  lumps  of  sugar  into  an 
enamelled  saucepan.  Beat  over  the  fire  to  a 
froth,  pour  round  the  puddings,  and  serve 
immediately.  Time,  to  bake  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  Is.,  exclusive  of  the  wine.  Suf- 
ficient for  eight  or  nine  cups. 

German  Pudding,  Boiled  —Put  the 
thin  rind  of  a large  lemon  into  half  a pint  of 
milk.  Let  the  milk  stand  for  half  an  hour,  then 
boil,  and  pour  it  over  half  a pound  of  stale  crumbs 
of  bread,  finely  grated.  When  cool,  beat  it  with 
a fork,  take  put  the  lemon-rind,  and  add  three 
ounces  of  butter,  three  ounces  of  sugar,  and 
four  eggs,  well  beaten.  Butter  a plain  round 
mould  rather  thickly,  put  in  a layer  of  the 
soaked  bread-crumbs,  &c.,  then  a layer  of  either 
good  jam  or  marmalade,  and  repeat  until  the 
mould  is  full.  Put  soaked  bread  at  the  top. 
Cover  with  buttered  paper,  put  the  mould  in  a 
pan,  and  boil  or  steam  the  pudding.  Serve  vfith 
German  pudding  sauce  ( see  German  Pudding 
Sauce).  Time,  to  boil  or  steam  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons. 

German  Pudding,  Brown  Bread- 

Collect  as  many  pieces  of  stale  brown  bread  as 
will  make  half  a pound  of  crumbs,  and  rub  them 
through  a sieve,  then  soak  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
wine-glassful  of  sherry  or  boiling  milk,  and  mix 
with  it  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  throe  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar,  two  ounces  of  swoet 
almonds,  blanched  and  pounded,  a tea-spoonful 
of  finely-chopped  lomon-rind,  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  powdered  cinnamon,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
picked  raisins,  tho  samo  of  currants,  and  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs.  When  these  ingre- 
dients are  thoroughly  blended,  butter  a mould, 


add  to  the  above-mentioned  ingredients  tho 
whites  of  tho  eggs,  beaten  to  a firm  froth,  pour 
the  mixture  into  the  mould,  and  boil  or  steam 
the  pudding.  When  sufficiently  cooked,  turn 
it  out,  and  servo  with  wine  or  German  pudding 
sauce  {are  Gorman  Pudding  Sauce).  Time  to 
boil,  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d., 
exclusive  of  tho  wine  and  sauce.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

German  Pudding,  Rice  (excellent).— 
Stew  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the  best  Carolina 
rice  in  a pint  of  milk,  till  it  is  very  tender  and 
di-y;  let  it  cool,  then  mix  with  it  a quaiter  of  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter,  two  ounces  of  sweet 
almonds,  blanched  and  pounded,  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  three  ounces  of 
stoned  raisins,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered 
cinnamon,  and  tho  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Add 
each  ingredient  separately,  and  mix  thoroughly. 
Butter  a mould,  and,  just  before  pouring  the 
mixture  in,  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  beaten 
to  a solid  froth.  Cover  with  buttered  paper,  tie 
in  a cloth,  and  boil.  Turn  out,  and  serve  with 
German  pudding  sauce  {see  German  Pudding 
Sauce).  Boil  an  hom-  and  a half.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

German  Pudding  Sauce.— Boil  half  a 
pint  of  light  wine  with  three  large  lumps  of: 
sugar.  When  quite  hot,  pour  the  wine  over  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  beat  thoroughly  over  a 
slow  fire,  till  it  froths  and  looks  like  custard. 
The  sauce  must  on  no  account  boil,  or  it  will 
curdle.  Just  before  serving,  add  the  juice  of  a 
lemon.  Time,  a few  minutes  to  prepare.  Pro- 
bable cost,  3d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine.  Sufficient 
for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  sauce. 
This  is  a very  good  sauce  for  a boiled  pudding. 

German  Puffs.— Put  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  new  milk  into  a saucepan,  with  two  ounces  of 
fresh  butter.  When  it  boils,  mix  smoothly  with  it 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  a pinch  of  salt,: 
half  a small  nutmeg,  grated,  and  one  heaped 
table-spoonful  of  sugar.  When  cool,  add. 
two  well-beaten  eggs.  Butter  some  cups,- 
rather  more  than  half  fill  them  with  the. 
mixture,  and  bake  in  a good  oven.  Serve  as 
hot  as  possible,  with  wine  or  sweet  sauce. 
Time,  twenty  minutes  to  bake.  Probable  cost, 
6d.  Sufficient  for  five  cups. 

German  Puffs,  Almond.-Blanch  and 

pound  one  ounce  of  sweet,  and  two  of  bitt 
almonds,  with  a little  orange-flower  or  rose- 
water ; add  four  table-spoonfuls  of  new  miffi 
and  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour,  smoothly  mixet 
with  another  table-spoonful  of  milk,  the  yolk 
of  three  and  tho  whites  of  two  eggs,  a tin> 
pinch  of  salt,  and  a table-spoonful  of  sup* 
Beat  thoroughly.  Butter  some  cups  ratha 
more  than  half  fill  them,  and  bake  m a quid 
oven.  Serve  as  hot  as  possible,  with  iwne 
sweet  sauce.  Time  to  bake,  a quarter  of  an  hour 
Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  four  cups. 

German  Salad —Take  any  Knd1?**S 

boiled  vegetable,  such  as  cabbage,  cauli  1 rv 
Brussels  sprouts,  potatoes,  sea-kale,  or  « 
of  threo  or  four  kinds.  Cut  tffimi  nt 
pieces,  and,  if  the  flavour  is  li Rod . add  cliQPT^ 
onion,  or  chopped  raw  apple.  Season 
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pepper  and  salt,  and  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
vinegar,  and  four  of  oil,  to  overy  two  pounds  oi 
vegetables.  Serve  in  a salad-bowl,  and  garnish 
with  slicod  beetroot  and  parsley.  Time,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  prepare. 

German  Sauce  (for  brawn,  cold  pickled 
pork,  or  boar’s  head). — Dissolve  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  red  currant  jelly,  and  mix  with  it  the 
juice,  and  thinly-shred  rind  of  a large  orange, 
a heaped  table-spoonful  of  scraped  horse- 
radish, a table-spoonful  of  finely-sifted  sugar, 
a dessert-spoonful  of  mixed  mustard,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  four  of  salad-oil. 
Put  the  sauce  in  a cool  place  till  wanted, 
and  send  to  table  in  a tureen.  Time,  twenty 
minutes  to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  9d.  Suffi- 
cient for  half  a pint  of  sauce. 

German  Soup. — Fry  half  an  ounce  of 
cummin- seed  in  a little  hot  butter,  for  a few 
minutes ; keep  moving  them  about  all  the  time. 
Pour  upon  them  three  pints  of  good,  nicely- 
flavoured  chicken-broth,  and  simmer  gently  for 
nearly  an  hour.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
put  some  toasted  sippets  in  the  tureen,  and 
strain  the  soup  over  them.  The  above  quan- 
tities are  sufficient  for  three  pints  of  soup. 

German  Toast. — Take  the  remains  of 
cold  stew,  or  fricassee.  Mince  it  finely,  and 
mix  with  a pint  of  it,  including  the  gravy,  two 
well-beaten  eggs,  one  table-spoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  and  one  onion,  finely  minced.  Stir  the 
mixture  over  a slow  fire  until  it  is  thick,  and  one- 
third  of  it  boiled  away.  Let  it  get  quite  cold. 
Spread  it  on  pieces  of  toast,  brush  it  over  with 
beaten  egg,  strew  bread-crumbs  on  the  top,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Just  before  serving, 
squeeze  a little  lemon- juice  over  the  toast. 
Time  to  bake,  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or  until 
the  toast  is  thoroughly  heated  through. 

German  Yeast. — German  yeast  is  now 
very  generally  used,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  brewer’s  yeast  without  its  being  so 
bitter  as  to  spoil  the  bread.  It  is  very  excellent 
when  it  can  be  obtained  fresh  and  sweet,  but 
care  should  be  taken  that  is  so,  as  it  quickly 
deteriorates  in  quality,  and  is  then  exceedingly 
unwholesome.  It  should  be  dissolved  very 
gradually, -with  a little  warm  water,  or  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  stirred  until  it  is  perfectly 
smooth  and  creamy.  Probable  cost,  Id.  per 
ounce.  Sufficient,  one  ounce  for  a quartern*; 
half  a gallon,  or  three  pounds  and  a half  of  flour. 

German  Yeast  Bread. — Put  some  flour 
(the  quantity  to  bo  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
family)  into  a bowl.  To  one  quartern  allow 
one  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  one  ounce  of  German 
yeast,  and  one  quart  of  now  milk.  If  this 
cannot  be  procured,  milk  and  water,  or  water 
only,  may  bo  used ; but  bread  is  always  nicer 
when  made  with  milk.  Dissolve  the  yeast 
smoothly  and  gradually  with  a little  lukewarm 
liquid ; make  a hole  in  the  middle  of  the  flour, 
and  put  it  in ; mix  it  with  sufficient  flour  to 
make  a batter;  strew  a little  flour  over  the  top, 
and  leave  the  leaven  to  rise.  When  it  is 
swollen  and  cracked,  the  bread  should  be 
kneaded  at  once,  and  should  be  done  thoroughly , 
as  on  this  its  quality  very  much  depends.  It 


should  bo  quite  firm  and  smooth.  Leave  it  in 
the  bowl,  make  one  or  two  slight  gashes  with  a 
knife  on  tho  surface,  cover  it  with  a cloth,  and, 
if  it  be  winter  time,  leave  it  near  tho  fire  to 
riso,  but  not  sufficiently  near  to  make  it  hot. 
In  about  an  hour  it  will  have  risen  consider- 
ably, and  be  ready  for  making  into  loaves  of 
any  size  that  may  be  desired.  Let  them  rise 
a minute  or  two  after  being  put  into  the  tins, 
and  prick  them  lightly  in  one  or  two  places 
with  a fork,  to  let  the  steam  escape.  Bake  in 
a good  oven.  Time  to  bake,  about  two  hours 
for  a quartern  loaf.  It  is  to  be  added  that  if 
a larger  quantity  of  flour  is  used,  so  that  all 
the  dough  cannot  be  baked  at  once,  that  which 
is  left  in  the  bowl  must  be  kept  in  a moderate 
temperature,  neither  very  warm  nor  very  cold. 

Gherkins.  — Gherkins  are  young  cu- 
cumbers, and  are  only  used  for  pickling. 
They  should  be  gathered  on  a dry  day,  and 
those  in  one  bottle  should  be,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  uniform  in  size.  They  are  not  really 
good  for  much  in  flavour  until  they  are  about 
three  and  a half  inches  long,  and  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  may  be  had  in 
July  and  August,  and  the  best  time  for  pick- 
ling them  is  about  the  end  of  August,  or  the 
beginning  of  September.  Like  other  pickles, 
their  excellence  depends,  in  a great  measure, 
on  their  being  kept  covered  with  vinegar.  A 
mixture  of  French  beans  and  gherkins  makes  a 
nice  pickle. 

Gherkins,  Pickled.—  Put  the  gherkins 
into  a large  stone  jar,  and  cover  them  with 
brine  strong  enough  to  carry  an  egg.  Place 
the  cover  on  the  jar,  and  leave  it  for  two  or 
three  days,  until  the  gherkins  begin  to  turn 
yellow ; then  drain  them,  and  pour  boiling 
vinegar  over  them.  Put  bay-leaves  on  the 
top,  keep  the  jar  in  a warm  place,  and  heat 
the  vinegar  afresh  every  day,  till  the  gherkins 
turn  as  green  as  you  wish.  Boil  fresh  vinegar, 
and  with  it  one  large  blade  of  mace,  two  ounces 
of  whole  pepper,  four  bay-leaves,  and  half  a 
dozen  small  silver  onions  to  each  quart.  Put 
the  gherkins  into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  pour 
the  vinegar  over  them,  first  allowing  it  to  cool 
a little,  or  it  will  crack  the  bottles,  and  cork 
securely  when  cold.  Time,  from  a week  to  a 
fortnight.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pint  bottle. 
If  the  vinegar  be  boiled  in  a copper  saucepan, 
it  will  make  the  gherkins  a beautiful  colour, 
but  poisonous. 

Gherkins,  Pickled  (French  method).— 
Throw  the  gherkins  into  a saucepan  of  boiling 
water,  let  them  boil  one  minute,  then  take  them 
out,  and  throw  them  at  once  into  plenty  of  cold 
water ; change  the  water  once  or  twice,  and 
when  tho  gherkins  are  quite  cold,  spread  them 
on  sieves  to  dry.  Put  them  into  a large  bowl, 
and  pour  over  them  as  much  boiling  vinegar 
as  will  completely  cover  them.  Lot  them  stand 
in  this  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  repeat  the 
process  for  three  days.  The  last  timo,  boil  in 
tho  vinegar  ono  ounco  of  salt,  half  an  ounce  of 
whole  popper,  a few  sprigs  of  tarragon,  a largo 
blade  of  mace,  and  four  bay-leaves,  with  every 
quart  of  liquid.  Put  the  gherkins  into  tho 
boiling  vinegar,  let  them  remain  for  two 
minutes,  then  place  them  in  wide-mouthed 
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Lotties,  and  pour  the  vinegar-  over  them.  Cork 
the  bottles  securely,  and  put  away  for  use. 
More  vinegar  must  be  added  when  required. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pint  bottle. 

Giblet  Pie. — Take  one  set  of  goose  gib- 
lots.  If  not  already  cleaned,  wash  them  in 
warm  water  several  times.  Take  the  gall 
from  the  liver,  and  cut  it  and  the  heart  into 
two  pieces.  Pick  tho  head  well,  soak  it  in  hot 
water,  .and  chop  off  the  beak.  Skin  the  feet 
and  the  gizzard,  and  cut  the  feet  with  the 
pinions  into  two  pieces,  tho  neck  and  tho  gizzard 
into  four  each.  Put  all  into  a saucepan  with 
cold  water,  let  the  contents  j ust  boil,  then  take 
them  out,  drain  them,  throw  away  the  water,  and 
put  them,  with  fresh  water,  again  into  the  pan. 
Add  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  whole  pepper,  a sprig  of  parsley,  a sprig 
of  thyme,  and  two  onions.  Simmer  gently 
until  done  enough.  Pour  the  giblets  into  a 
bowl,  and  let  them  get  cold.  Unless  this  is 
done  the  flavour  of  the  giblets  will  spoil 
the  pie-crust.  Lay  one  pound  of  steak,  cut 
into  pieces  about  an  inch  and  a half  square,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pie-dish.  If  beef-steak  is 
used,  it  must  be  stewed  in  a separate  saucepan 
until  nearly  tender  before  being  put  into  the 
pie.  With  rump-steak  this  is  not  necessary. 
Put  the  cold  giblets  among  the  pieces  of  steak. 
Strain  as  much  of  the  liquid  as  will  not  quite 
cover  the  meat  in  the  p>ie,  line  the  edge  with 
a good  light  crust,  place  a cover  over  the  whole, 
brush  it  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  ornament  it 
with  pastry  leaves.  Bake  in  a good  oven. 
Just  before  serving,  make  a slight  incision  in 
the  crust,  and  pour  in  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
boiling  cream ; or,  thicken  the  gravy  in  which 
the  giblets  were  stewed  with  a little  flour  and 
butter,  or  flour  mixed  with  water;  brown  it, 
and  add  to  it  a glass  of  port  wine.  Pour  part 
of  this  into  the  pie,  and  add  the  rest  just 
before  serving.  A giblet  pie  should  never  be 
eaten  cold.  Time,  from  one  to  two  hours  to 
stew  the  giblets — if  the  goose  is  young,  one 
hour  will  be  sufficient — when  the  gizzard  is 
tender  the  giblets  are  done  enough ; an  hour 
and  a half  to  stew  beef-steak ; one  hour  to 
bake  the  pie.  Probable  cost,  2s.  2d.  Sufficient 
for  half  a dozen  persons. 

Giblet  Pie  (another  way). — Prepare  and 
stew  the  giblets  as  in  the  last  recipe.  Let 
them  get  cold,  and  put  them  into  a pie-dish, 
with  a chicken,  cut  into  neat  joints,  and  sea- 
soned with  pepper,  salt,  and  pounded  mace. 
Cover  the  whole  with  a good  light  crust,  and 
bake  in  a good  oven.  Before  sending  the  pie  to 
table,  mix  a small  cupful  of  the  gravy  in  which 
the  giblets  were  stowed  with  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  mushroom  ketchup  and  a wine-glassful 
of  sherry,  and  pour  it  hot  into  tho  dish.  Time, 
one  hour  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  3s.  8d.  Suf- 
ficient for  half  a dozen  persons. 

Giblet  Soup. — Take  two  sets  of  goose 
giblets.  Prepare  them  in  tho  same  way  as 
for  giblet  pie  (see  Giblet  Pie),  cutting  the 
gizzard  into  small  pieces  about  half  an  inch 
square,  or  it  will  not  be  tender  until  the  rest 
is  in  rags,  and  put  all  into  a stowpan  with  a 
slice  of  lean  ham  cut  into  dice,  and  a small  piece 
ol  butter.  Fry  the  giblets  a few  minutes;  then 


add  to  them  two  quai-ts  of  good  stock,  an  onion 
stuck  with  fivo  or  six  cloves,  two  or  three  sprigs 
of  marjoram,  thyme,  or  winter  savoury,  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper, 
and  half  a drachm  of  bruised  celery-seeds  tied 
in  a muslin  bag.  Simmer  gently  for  two  hours, 
then  take  out  tho  giblets,  and  put  them  into  a 
tureen.  Strain  the  soup,  and  thicken  it  with 
one  ounce  of  butter,  mixed  smoothly  over  the 
fire  with  a table-spoonful  of  flour,  until  slightly 
browned,  but  not  burned,  and  added  gradually 
to  the  liquid.  Let  it  boil  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  return  the  giblets  to  it  for  a few  | 
minutes,  to  get  hot,  and  serve  with  toasted  I 
sippets.  Giblet  soup  is  very  good  for  ordinary 
domestic  use.  The  giblets  should  be  tender,  i 
but  not  too  much  boiled.  Before  putting  them 
into  the  tureen  they  should  all  be  cut  into  | 
mouthfuls.  The  giblets  of  the  cygnet  make 
the  best  soup,  but  they  are  not  often  to  be  had. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Giblet  Soup,  Duck’s. — Very  good  soup 
may  be  made  of  the  giblets  of  ducks.  The 
same  directions  may  be  followed  as  we  have 
given  for  goose  giblets,  but  as  ducks  are  so  much  i 
smaller,  four  sets  of  these  must  be  used,  where  two  i 
sets  only  of  goose  giblets  would  be  necessary. 

Giblet  Soup,  German.— Put  one  quart 

of  haricot  beans  into  cold  water  to  soak  the  j 
day  before  the  soup  is  wanted,  then  drain  them, 
boil  them  until  quite  tender,  and  press  half  of 
them  through  a coarse  sieve.  Stew  the  giblets, 
as  in  the  last  recipe  but  one,  with  two  quarts  1 
of  stock,  and  seasoning.  When  the  giblets  are  i 
tender,  cut  them  into  small  pieces,  strain  the  soup, 
and  mix  it  smoothly  with  the  beans,  both  mashed 
and  whole ; add  the  giblets,  let  them  get  hot  i 
once  more,  and  serve.  The  soup  should  be  as 
thick  as  cream.  A variation  may  be  made  by 
boiling  very  small  potatoes  instead  of  beans  in  j 
the  soup  until  tender,  but  unbroken.  Time,  two  < 
hours  and  a half  to  prepare  the  soup.  Sufficient  i 
for  half  a dozen  persons.  Probable  cost,  beans,  . t 
•Id.  or  6d.  per  quart ; giblets,  6d.  per  set. 

Giblets,  To  stew. — Prepare  one  set  of 
goose  giblets  in  the  same  way  as  for  a pie. 
Cut  them  into  small,  convenient-sized  pieces,  j 
and  put  them  into  a saucepan,  with  a sprig  of 
marjoram,  the  same  of  thyme,  two  sprigs  of 
parsley,  a Spanish  onion,  stuck  with  three  h 
cloves,  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  a tea-spoonful 
and  a half  of  salt,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a grain 
of  cayenne.  Rub  the  saucepan  once  with 
garlic,  and  add  one  pint  and  a half  of  stock,  j 
Simmer  gently  until  all  are  tender,  and  as  the  • j 
pieces  of  meat  become  so,  remove  them  until  the  j 
rest  aro  sufficiently  cooked.  The  liver  and  j 
pinions  will  be  done  enough  first,  and  the  gizzard  I 
last.  When  all  the  pieces  of  meat  are  taken  t 
out,  thicken  the  gravy  with  a little  flour  and 
butter,  heat  tho  giblets,  and  serve  as  hot  as  I 
possible.  A few  mushrooms,  or  a table-spoonful  | 
of  ketchup,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  lemon-  ' 
juice,  is  an  improvement.  Time,  from  an  hour 
and  a half  to  two  hours,  according  to  the  age  ot  j 
the  goose.  Probable  cost,  giblets,  from  6d.  to  I 
Is.  per  sot.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Giblots,  To  Stow  (another  way).— Pre- 
pare the  giblets  as  before,  and  simmer  them  m > 
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just  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them.  Melt 
three  ounces  of  butter  in  a saucepan  ; put  with 
them  two  large  Spanish  onions,  chopped  small. 
Cover  the  pan,  and  let  them  romain  until 
tender.  Add  to  them  gradually  the  liquid  in 
which  the  giblets  have  been  stowed,  and  season 
rather  highly  with  salt  and  cayenne.  Mix  a 
table-spoonful  of  flour  smoothly  with  a little 
water,  and  add  it  to  the  onion  sauce.  Put  in 
the  giblets,  and  let  all  boil  together  for  twenty 
minutes.  Time,  two  hours.  Probable  cost, 
giblets,  6d.  to  Is.  per  set.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Giblets  with  Apples  (a  German 
recipe). — Prepare  the  giblets  as  before.  Take 
eight  large  apples,  peel,  core,  and  quarter 
them,  and  let  them  boil  until  they  are  tender, 
but  unbroken,  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
sugar,  four  table-spoonfuls  of  water,  and  the 
thinly-peeled  rind  of  a lemon.  Put  a piece  of 
butter,  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  into  a sauce- 
pan, mix  with  it,  very  smoothly,  a table-spoonful 
of  flour,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  until  slightly 
browned.  Add  three  table-spoonfuls  of  the 
apple-juice,  and  three  table-spoonfuls  of  the 
liquid  in  which  the  giblets  were  stewed.  Let 
these  boil,  then  add  them  to  the  rest  of  the 
giblet  gravy.  Wash  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
grocer’s  currants,  and  strew  them  over  the  giblets. 
Heat  all  together,  colour  rather  darkly  with  a 
few  drops  of  browning  ( see  Browning),  and 
arrange  on  a hot  dish,  with  the  giblets  in  the 
centre,  the  pieces  of  apple  round,  and  the 
gravy,  with  the  currants,  poured  over  all. 
Time,  about  two  hours.  Probable  cost,  giblets, 
fid.  to  Is.  per  set ; apples,  8d.  per  dozen.  Suffi- 
cient for  four  or  five  persons. 

Giblets  with  Pears  (a  German  recipe). 
— Put  four  pork  chops  into  a saucepan,  lay 
upon  them  a set  of  goose  giblets,  prepared  as 
for  Giblet  Pie,  and  just  cover  them  with  cold 
water  or  stock.  Season  them  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  until  done. 
Drain  them,  and  put  the  gravy  into  another 
saucepan,  with  one  dozen  of  stewing  pears, 
peeled  and  quartered,  one  dozen  of  cloves,  and 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  brown  sugar.  Let  the 
pears  stew  until  they  are  tender,  but  unbroken. 
Colour  rather  darkly  with  a few  drops  of  brown- 
ing, put  in  the  meat  until  thoroughly  heated, 
and  serve  with  toasted  sippets  round  the  dish. 
Time,  from  two  hours  and  a half  to  three  hours. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  2d.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Giblets  with  Turnips  (a  German  re- 
cipe).— Prepare  and  simmer  the  giblets  as  before. 
When  about  half-done,  put  with  them  throe 
I good-sized  turnips,  cut  into  round  slices,  half 
1 an  inch  in  thickness.  Let  them  remain  until 
they  are  quite  tender,  but  unbroken.  Thicken 
the  gravy  with  a little  flour,  add  a few  drops  of 
browning,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible.  Time, 
an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours.  Probable 
1 cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Gin  Punch.  — Peel  very  thinly  the  rind  of 
a large  lemon,  and  put  it,  with  a table-spoonful 
of  the  juice,  in  a bowl.  Pour  over  it  two  tablo- 
' 8P°onfuls  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  one  pint 
! of  fresh  spring  water.  Let  it  stand  for  half  an 
hour.  Then  add  half  a pint  of  gin,  a wine- 


glassful of  maraschino,  and  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  pounded  ice.  Just  before  serving,  add  two 
bottles  of  soda-water.  Time,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  prepare.  Sufficient  for 
two  quarts  of  punch. 

Gin  Sling  (an  American  drink).  — Put 
half  a small  lemon,  cut  into  thin  slices,  into  a 
large  tumbler,  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  sifted 
loaf  sugar.  Fill  the  glass  with  ice,  finely 
pounded,  and  add  a wine-glassful  of  the  best  gin. 
Drink  through  a reed. 

Ginger. — This  well-known  spice  is  the 
creeping  root  of  a tropical  plant.  Most  of  that 
used  in  Britain  is  imported  from  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  It  is  of  use,  not  only  in  domestic 
economy,  as  a condiment,  but  in  medicine,  as  a 
stimulant  and  carminative.  As  a spice,  ginger 
is  best  suited  for  persons  of  relaxed  habit.  Two 
kinds  are  met  with,  the  dark-coated  and  the 
pale-peeled.  Of  these,  the  latter  is  the  best. 

Ginger  and  Br^ad  Pudding.— Pom- 
half  a pint  of  boiling  milk  over  half  a pint  of 
finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  and  let  the  latter 
soak  for  an  horn.  Then  mix  with  them  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  finely-sifted  sugar,  three  well- 
beaten  eggs,  a dessert-spoonful  of  ginger  syrup, 
and  four  ounces  of  preserved  ginger,  cut  into 
small  pieces.  Beat  all  thoroughly  with  a fork, 
pom  into  a well-oiled  mould,  steam,  and,  when 
done,  turn  out  -with  care.  Probable  cost,  lOd. 
Sufficient  for  four  persons.  Time,  one  hour 
and  a half  to  steam. 

Ginger  Beer.  — Put  the  thinly-peeled 
rind  of  four  lemons  into  a large  earthen  pan 
with  the  strained  juice,  two  ounces  of  bruised 
ginger,  two  and  a half  pounds  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar.  Pom- 
over  these  ingredients  two  and  a Half  gallons  of 
boiling  water,  and,  when  lukewarm,  add  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  fresh  brewer's  yeast.  Stir 
the  liquid,  and  leave  it  to  ferment  until  the 
next  day.  Skim  the  yeast  from  the  top,  pour 
the  beer  carefully  from  the  sediment,  and  bottle 
for  use.  The  corks  should  be  perfectly  sound, 
put  into  boiling  water  just  before  being  used, 
and  then  seemely  wired  down.  The  ginger-beer 
will  be  ready  for  use  in  two  days.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  lOd.  Sufficient  for  three  dozen  and  a half 
ginger-beer  bottles. 

Ginger  Biscuits.-  Rub  four  ounces  of 
fresh  butter  into  half  a pound  of  flour,  and  add 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of 
ground  ginger,  and  one  egg  beaten  up  with  a 
little  milk  to  a smooth  paste.  Make  up  into 
small  round  biscuits,  and  bake  on  buttered 
paper  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  ; leave  a little 
distance  between  each  cake.  Probable  cost,  8d. 
for  this  quantity.  Sufficient  for  about  two  dozen 
biscuits. 

Gingerbread  (a  la  Soyer). — Mix  half  a 
pint  of  treacle  and  about  one  ounce  of  powdered 
ginger  (more  or  less,  according  to  taste)  with 
one  pound  of  flour.  Stir  well  together,  to  form 
a stiff  dough,  roll  it  out  thin,  cut  it  into  small 
rounds  with  a pastry-cutter,  and  bake  on  a 
buttered  tin,  in  a good  oven  for  five  or  six 
minutes  till  crisp.  A small  lump  of  butter 
may  bo  rubbed  in  if  desired.  Probable  cost, 
fid.  pci-  pound.  Sufficient'  for  two  dozen 
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cakes.  Keop  closely  covered  in  a tin  box.  | 
Those  calces  are  good  for  assisting-  digestion. 

Gingerbread,  Almond.  — Mix  one  ; 
ounce  of  ground  ginger  with  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  ground  rice,  and  three-quarters  of  a J 
pound  of  host  flour.  Put  into  a jar  one  pound 
of  treacle,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  half  a pound  : 
of  fresh  butter,  the  thinly-peeled  rind  of  two 
lemons,  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  six  ounces  of 
sweet  almonds,  with  four  or  five  bitter  ones, 
pounded  in  a mortar,  with  a few  drops  of 
water,  to  prevent  oiling.  Place  the  jar  near 
the  fire,  and  when  the  butter  is  melted,  pour 
all  into  the  flour.  Boat  till  quite  light,  and 
bake  in  a quick  oven,  on  a buttered  tin  for 
thirty  minutes,  if  made  in  small  cakes.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  8d.  for  this  quantity. 

Gingerbread,  American.— Mix  well 
together  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  two  ounces  of 
ground  ginger,  half  a nutmeg,  and  a little 
grated  lemon-rind,  three  pounds  and  a half 
of  flour,  a pound  of  choppod  raisins,  and  a 
pound  of  currants,  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  two  ounces  of  chopped  candied  peel. 
Warm  a pound  of  treacle;  stir  into  it  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  six  eggs. 
Beat  the  whole,  until  thoroughly  mixed,  with 
a cupful  of  milk.  Pour  it  in  a well-oiled  dish, 
or  shallow  tin,  and  bake  in  a slow  oven  for 
two  hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  per  pound. 

Gingerbread,  Cocoa-nut.— Proceed  in 
the  same  way  as  directed  for  Almond  Ginger- 
bread {see  Gingerbread,  Almond),  substituting 
rasped  cocoa-nut  for  pounded  almonds. 

Gingerbread,  Fanny’s.— Put  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter  into  a jar  with  half  a 
pound  of  treacle,  and  place  the  jar  near  the 
fire  till  the  butter  is  melted.  Mix  well,  adding 
one  table-spoonful  of  oatmeal,  half  an  ounce  of 
sifted  ginger,  the  rind  of  a lemon,  cut  into  thin 
slices,  and  as  much  flour  as  will  make  a stiff 
firm  batter.  Pour  into  a well-buttered  mould, 
and  bake  in  a good  oven.  Time,  from  thirty  to 
forty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient 
for  a pint  mould. 

Gingerbread  Fingers,  American. — 

Warm  half  a pound  of  best  treacle.  Stir  into 
it  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar.  Take  a little 
powdered  allspice,  a heaped  tea-spoonful  of 
ground  ginger,  the  rind  of  a lemon  chopped 
fine,  and  a pound  of  the  best  flour.  Mix  all  the 
dry  ingredients  together,  and  stir  the  treacle 
and  butter  into  them.  Last  of  all,  dissolve  an 
ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a table-spoonful 
of  warm  cream,  and  put  it  with  the  rest.  Work 
all  well  together  for  some  timo.  Boll  the  mixture 
out  to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch.  Divide 
it  into  “ fingers,”  and  put  at  once  on  well-oiled 
tins,  in  a moderate  oven.  Put  the  fingors  in  a dry 
place,  not  exposed  to  the  air,  and  they  will  be  the 
bettor  for  a month’s  keeping.  Time  to  bake,  an 
hour  or  more.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  per  pound. 

Gingerbread,  Flemish. — Warm  one 
pound  of  treacle  in  a bowl  before  the  fire,  and 
stir  into  it  six  ounces  of  butter.  AVhen  dis- 
solved, beat  in  as  much  flour,  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  oatmeal  and  half  an  ounce  of  pow- 
dered ginger,  as  will  form  a stiff  firm  batter. 


German.  — Melt  one 
saucepan  ; and  when  it  is 


Beat  it  till  smooth,  and  add  two  ounces  of  car- 
died  lemon  sliced  as  thin  as  possible.  Butter  I 
some  moulds,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven  for 
nearly  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d. 

Gingerbread,  French  {tee  Gateau » 
d’Epice). 

Gingerbread, 

pound  of  honey  in  a 

quite  hot,  mix  with  it  six  ounces  of  moist 
sugar,  an  ounce  of  powdered  cinnamon,  two  ' 
ounces  of  candied  lemon,  cut  into  thin  slices,  - 
four  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched  and 
sliced,  and  sufficient  flour  to  make  it  into  a stiff 
paste.  Boll  the  paste  out  two  or  three  times, 
so  as  to  have  it  quite  smooth  and  stiff ; make  it 
into  cakes  of  any  shape  or  size,  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  bake  on  buttered 
tins  in  a moderate  oven  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.  for  this  quantity. 

Gingerbread,  Honeycomb.— Put  four 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  into  a jar,  near  the 
fire,  with  half  a pound  of  treacle,  and  half  a 
pound  of  moist  sugar.  Mix  half  a pound  of 
flour  with  one  table-spoonful  of  ground  ginger, 
the  finely-chopped  rind  and  juice  of  half  a 
large  lemon,  and  one  tea-spoonful  of  powdered 
cinnamon.  When  the  butter  is  melted,  mix 
it  with  the  treacle,  &c.,  into  the  flour,  and  beat 
all  together  for  some  minutes.  Spread  the  mix- 
ture very  thinly  upon  buttered  baking-tins, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Watch  it  par- 
ticularly, and  as  soon  as  the  gingerbread  is 
done  enough,  take  it  out,  cut  it  into  squares, 
and  curl  each  square  round  the  finger.  Keep 
closely  covered  in  a tin  box.  This  ginger- 
bread will  keep  three  or  four  weeks,  but  is  best 
when  newly  made.  Should  it  lose  its  crispness, 
it  should  be  put  into  the  oven  for  two  or  three 
minutes  before  being  used.  Time,  ten  minutes 
to  bake.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  for  this  quantity. 

Gingerbread,  Hunters’.— Beat  three 
ounces  of  butter  to  a cream ; add  one  pound  and 
a half  of  flour,  three  ounces  of  moist  sugm, 
one  ounce  of  sifted  sugar,  one  ounce  of  candied 
peel,  cut  into  thin  strips,  two  or  three  drops  of 
essence  of  lemon,  and  mix  in  one  pound  of 
treacle,  slightly  warmed,  to  make  a smooth,  firm 
paste.  Boll  out  on  a floured  pastry-board,  cut 
it  into  strips,  about  three  inches  long  and  one 
broad,  and  bake  on  a buttered  tin,  in  a slow 
oven.  Store  in  a closely-covered  tin  box. 
Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is. 

Gingerbread,  Imperial.— Beat  three 
ounces  of  butter  to  a cream.  Mix  with  it  six 
ounces  of  flour,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  caraway-seeds,  and  a dessert-spoon- 
ful of  powdered  ginger.  Stir  three  ounces  of 
treacle  into  half  a pint  of  new  milk,  make  the 
! whole  into  a paste,  and  bake  on  buttered  tins  in 
round  cakes  or  fingers.  Stick  on  the  cakes  a 
little  candied  peel,  cut  into  strips.  Time,  about 
half  an  hour  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  Gd. 

Gingerbread,  Indian  {tee  Indian  Gin- 
gerbread). 

Gingerbread  Leek  (excellent'.— MB 
thoroughly,  one  ounce  and  a half  of  ginger 
in  one  pound  and  a half  of  flour;  add  one 
pound  and  a quarter  of  sugar,  and  two  ounces 
of  candied  peel,  cut  very  fine. 
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half  a pound  of  butter,  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  tho  best  treacle.  Stir  these  into  the  flour,  &c., 
flavour  with  threo  drops  of  essence  of  lemon, 
or  more,  if  liked,  and  make  the  mixture  into 
a smooth,  firm  paste,  with  three  eggs,  well 
beaten.  Roll  out  on  a floured  board,  and  cut 
the  paste  into  fingers.  Bake  in  a good  oven  ior 
ten  minutes.  Store  in  a closely-covered  tin  box. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  for  this  quantity. 

Gingerbread,  Lemon. — Rub  the  rinds 
of  two  large,  or  three  small  lemons,  upon  two 
or  three  large  lumps  of  sugar,  till  all  the  yellow 
part  is  taken  off.  Beat  the  sugar  to  a powder, 
mix  it  with  a pound  of  flour,  and  add  half  an 
ounce  of  ground  ginger,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  cayenne  pepper.  Put  half  a pound  of 
butter  into  a jar  near  the  fire,  with  half  a 
pound  of  treacle.  When  the  butter  is  melted, 
stir  into  it  the  strained  juice  of  the  lemon, 
mixed  with  a glass  of  brandy.  Mix  all  with 
the  flour,  &c.,  and  bake  in  round  cakes,  or  fin- 
gers, on  buttered  tins,  in  a moderate  oven. 
Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  bake. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  4d.  for  this  quantity. 


Gingerbread  Loaf  (good).— Put  six 
ounces  of  butter  into  a jar  near  the  fire,  with 
one  pound  of  the  best  treacle.  Let  the  butter 
melt,  then  add  two  ounces  of  candied  lemon,  cut 
into  narrow  strips,  half  an  ounce  of  powdered 
ginger,  half  an  ounce  of  caraway-seeds,  five  eggs, 
well  beaten,  and  as  much  flour  as  will  make  a 
stiff  batter.  Beat  it  well  for  some  minutes,  till 
it  is  quite  smooth  and  light,  put  it  into  a well- 
buttered  tin,  about  two  inches  deep,  and  bake 
I in  a slow  oven  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  When 
’ baked,  let  the  loaf  remain  a little  while  in  the 
tin  before  turning  out.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d. 

Gingerbread  Loaf  (another  way).— Rub 
half  a pound  of  fresh  butter  into  two  pounds 
i of  flour;  add  a pinch  of  salt,  a table-spoonful 
of  baking-powder,  and  one  ounce  of  ground 
ginger.  Stir  in  two  pounds  of  warmed  treacle* 
Bake  immediately,  in  a buttered  tin,  in  a slow 
oven,  for  one  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  fid.  Sufficient  for  a nine-inch  tin. 

Gingerbread  Loaf,  Plain.— Put  two 

pounds  of  treacle  into  a jar  near  the  fire,  with 
two  ounces  of  butter,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  previously  dissolved  in  a very 
little  milk,  and  strained,  and  four  ounces  of 
moist  sugar.  Mix  an  ounce  of  powdered  ginger, 
i and  one  small  nutmeg  grated,  with  about  three 

) pounds  of  flour.  When  the  butter  is  melted, 
stir  the  treacle  into  the  flour,  add  water  to 
j moisten  it,  and  bake  in  a well-buttered,  shallow 
1 Bn,  in  a slow  oven,  for  one  hour  and  a half. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  2d. 


Gingerbread,  Mrs.  Fletcher’s.  (An 
: Edinburgh  recipe.) — Mix  half  a pound  of  moist 
" sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  powdered  ginger,  with 
one  pound  of  fine  flour.  Put  half  a pound  of 
i fresh  butter,  and  half  a pound  of  treacle,  into  a 

II  jar  near  tho  fire.  When  the  butter  is  melted, 
! mix  it  with  tho  flour  while  warn,  and  sproad 
| the  mixture  thinly  on  buttered  tins.  Mark  it  in 
| squares  before  baking,  and  as  soon  as  the  ginger- 
'j  bread  is  baked  enough,  separate  it  at  tho  marks 
I before  it  has  time  to  harden.  Time,  ten  or 
* fifteen  minutes  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d. 


Gingerbread,  Mrs.  Smith  s.  Melt 

together  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  treacle, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  honey,  and  half  a pound 
of  fresh  butter.  Mix  one  pound  of  flour  with 
two  ounces  of  candied  lemon,  chopped  small, 
one  ounce  of  powdered  ginger,  and  half  a tea- 
spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon.  Beat  all  well 
together,  and  bake  in  well-buttered,  shallow  tins, 
in  a moderate  oven.  Time,  about  one  hour  to 
bake.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d. 

Gingerbread  Nuts.  — It  is  well  to 
make  the  paste  for  these  nuts  an  hour  or 
two  before  baking  them,  and  put  it  in  a cool 
place.  Rub  three  ounces  of  butter  into  one 
pound  of  flour;  add  the  finely-chopped  rind 
and  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  a dessert- 
spoonful of  ground  ginger.  Put  a table-spoon- 
ful of  honey  into  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
treacle.  Let  them  melt  over  the  fire  for  a few 
minutes,  stirring  them  well  together,  then  mix 
them  into  the  other  ingredients.  _ Roll  the 
paste  on  a floured  board  to  the  thickness  of 
a quarter  of  an  inch.  Stamp  it  into  small 
rewind  cakes,  and  bake  on  tins  in  a good  oven 
till  crisp.  Probable  cost,  6d. 

Gingerbread,  Orange.  — Chop  half  a 
pound  of  candied  orange  peel  very  finely,  and 
mix  it  with  one  ounce  of  ground  ginger,  one 
nutmeg,  grated,  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
moist  sugar,  and  two  pounds  and  a quarter  of 
flour.  Melt  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  butter 
in  a pound  and  three-quarters  of  treacle ; stir 
this  well  into  the  rest,  and  let  all  stand  in  a cool 
place  for  two  or  three  hours.  Roll  the  paste 
out  on  a floured  board  to  the  thickness  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  cut  it  into  fingers,  and  bake 
on  a buttered  tin,  leaving  a little  distance 
between  each  finger.  Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
with  a little  milk,  and  brush  the  gingerbread 
over  with  it  both  before  and  after  putting  it  into 
the  oven.  Time  to  bake,  fifteen  minutes.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2s.  fid.  for  this  quantity. 

Gingerbread  Parkin  (to  be  made  for 
the  5th  of  November). — Rub  half  a pound  of 
butter  and  half  a pound  of  fresh  lard  into  four 
pounds  of  oatmeal,  or  flour  and  oatmeal  mixed. 
Add  half  a pound  of  brown  sugar  and  an  ounce 
of  ground  ginger.  Mix  three  pounds  and  a 
half  of  treacle  with  a cupful  of  new  milk  ; stir 
these  into  the  oatmeal  &c.,  to  make  a stiff 
paste,  bake  in  a moderate  oven,  either  in  oiled 
tins  or  dripping-tins  till  brightly  browned, 
about  twenty  minutes  if  baked  in  patty-pans, 
and  one  hour  and  a half  in  Large  disheS. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  fid. 

Gingerbread,  Powder  for  Making.— 

Pound  thoroughly  in  a mortar  two  ounces  of 
coriander-seed,  two  ounces  of  caraway-seed,  two 
ounces  of  ground  ginger,  half  an  ounce  of 
grated  nutmeg,  half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  fennel-seed,  and  tliree- 
ouarters  of  an  ounce  of  aniseed.  Keep  the 
powder  in  a bottle,  closely  corked.  To  make 
gingerbread,  dissolvo  two  pounds  of  sugar  in  a 
pint  of  water,  and  make  up  into  a paste  with  a 
quartern  of  flour  and  an  ounce  of  the  powder. 
The  gingerbread  may  be  baked  either  in  a 
mould  or  in  small  tins.  Time  to  prepare,  half 
an  hour, 
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Gingerbread.  Pudding.  — Rub  about 
one  ounce  of  butter  or  good  beef  dripping  into 
ono  pound  of  flour ; add  a tea-spoonful  of  ground 
ginger,  a heaped  tea-spoonful  of  baking-powder, 
and  sufficient  treacle  warmed  in  a tablo-spoon- 
ful  of  milk  to  make  a light,  smooth  paste. 
Pour  into  a buttered  mould,  and  boil  for  two 
hours.  Serve  with  treacle  sauce.  Probable 
cost,  5d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 
Suitable  for  the  nursery. 

Gingerbread  Pudding  (another  way).— 
Grate  six  ounces  of  stale  bread  very  finely. 
Mix  it  with  three  ounces  of  flour  and  six  ounces 
of  finely-shred  beef  suet.  Add  a tea-spoonful 
of  powdered  ginger,  a tea-spoonful  of  baking- 
powder,  and  two  or  three  drops  of  almond  or 
lemon  flavouring.  Make  up  into  a smooth 
paste  with  half  a pound  of  treacle,  slightly 
warmed.  Pour  into  a buttered  mould,  and  boil 
for  two  hours.  Probable  cost,  7d.  Sufficient 
for  four  persons. 

Gingerbread  Sugar. — "Whisk  well  two 
fresh  eggs,  and  add  gradually  half  a pound 
of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  half  an  ounco  of  ground 
ginger,  and  half  a pound  of  fine  flour.  A little 
water  may  be  added  if  the  paste  is  too  stiff. 
Bake  in  round  cakes  for  fifteen  minutes  on  a 
buttered  tin.  Probable  cost,  6d.  for  this  quantity . 

Gingerbread,  Thick.  — Mix  half  an 
ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda,  perfectly  free  from 
lumps,  with  two  pounds  of  flour-  ; add  six 
ounces  of  brown  sugar,  two  ounces  of  powdered 
ginger,  and  half  an  ounce  of  ground  caraway- 
seed.  Melt  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter  in 
two  pounds  of  treacle.  Mix  this  gradually 
with  the  flour — it  must  not  be  hot,  or  the 
gingerbread  will  be  heavy — and  add,  last  of  all, 
three  well-beaten  eggs.  Half  fill  shallow  tins, 
well  buttered,  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Brush  the  gingerbread  over 
with  the  ;yolk  of  an  egg,  mixed  with  a little 
milk,  before  it  is  put  into  the  oven,  and  again 
two  or  three  minutes  before  it  is  taken  out. 
Time  to  bake,  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  for  this  quantity. 

Gingerbread,  White.  —Rub  three  ounces 
of  fresh  butter  into  half  a pound  of  flour  ; add 
a pinch  of  salt,  four  table-spoonfuls  of  sifted 
loaf  sugar,  the  finely-chopped  rind  of  a small 
lemon,  half  a nutmeg,  grated,  and  as  much 
carbonate  of  soda  as  will  lie  on  a sixpence,  dis- 
solved in  half  a cupful  of  lukewarm  milk.  Mix 
all  together  to  a smooth,  firm  batter,  roll  it  out 
on  a floured  board,  stamp  it  into  rounds  with 
the  top.  of  a wine-glass,  and  bake  immediately 
in  a moderate  oven.  Time  to  bake,  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Gd.  for  this  quantity. 

Gingerbread  without  Butter.— Cut 

into  very  thin  slices  four  ounces  of  candied 
lemon,  orange,  and  citron.  Mix  them  with 
an  ounce  of  ground  ginger,  half  an  ounce 
of  coriander-seed,  and  half  an  ounco  of  cara- 
way-seed. Stir  these  into  one  pound  of 
treacle,  and  add  as  much  flour  as  will  make  a 
smooth  paste.  Drop  from  the  end  of  a knife 
upon  oven-tins,  and  bake  in  a brisk  oven.  This 
gingerbread  will  keep  some  time,  if  kept  closoly 
covered  in  tin  boxes.  1 fine,  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  Is. 


Ginger  Candy.— Make  a thin  6yrup,  by  h 
boiling  one  pound  of  refined  loaf  sugar  with  a 
cupful  of  water.  Flavour  it  with  a tea-spoonful  b 
of  powdered  ginger-root,  and  colour  with  a little 
saffron.  As  the  syrup  boils,  keep  moving  it  ; 
against  the  side  of  the  pan,  and  when  it  turns  s 
white  it  is  done  enough.  Pour  it  out  as  quickly 
as  possible,  or  it  will  turn  to  powder.  The  ] 
candy  may  be  put  upon  sheets  of  thick  writing,  i 
paper,  which  have  been  laid  upon  cold  dishes.  ; 
It  should  be  removed  when  warm,  but  will  ( 
break  if  touched  while  hot.  Time,  from  ten  1 , 
to  fifteen  minutes.  Probable  cost,  6d. 

Ginger  Cordial. — Pick  two  pounds  of 
white  or  black  currants.  Bruise  them  slightly, 
and  mix  with  them  ono  ounce  and  a half  of 
ground  ginger.  Pour  over  them  one  quart  of 
good  whisky  or  brandy,  and  let  them  stand  for  ' i 
two  days.  Strain  off  the  liquid,  add  one  pound 
of  loaf  sugar,  boiled  to  a syrup,  with  a small  \ . 
tea-cupful  of  water.  Bottle,  and  cork  closely  for 
use.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.,  exclusive  of  the  spirit. 
Sufficient  for  three  pints  of  cordial. 

Ginger  Cream.— Cut  four  ounces  of  pre- 
served ginger  into  thin  slices.  Put  the  yolks  of 
three  fresh  eggs  into  a saucepan,  with  a pint  of 
milk  and  two  table  spoonfuls  of  the  syrup.  Let 
it  boil  gently,  stirring  all  the  time,  till  the 
cream  is  thick  and  smooth.  Strain  it  into  a 
basin,  add  one  gill  of  cream  and  three-quarters  i 
of  an  ounce  of  gelatine  dissolved  in  a little  milk. 
Whisk  it  until  it  thickens,  pour-  it  into  a 
damped  mould,  and  put  it  in  a cool  place  until 
set.  Time,  four  hours  or  more  to  set  the  cream,  i 
Probable  cost,  3s.  2d.,  with  cream  at  Is.  6d.  per 
pint.  Sufficient  for  two  pints  and  a half  of  cream,  i 

Ginger  Cream  Ice. — Take  a quarter  of  a i 
pound  of  preserved  ginger,  cut  this  into  very  ( 
thin  slices,  using  a silver  knife  if  it  is  at  hand, 
put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a pint  of  cream 
— or  a pint  of  milk  boiled  and  mixed  with  the 
yolks  of  six  eggs — half  a pound  of  sugar,  and  two  i 
table-spoonfuls  of  the  ginger ‘syrup.  Stir  the  ! 
mixture  over  the  fire  until  it  thickens  a little,  . I 
then  strain  through  a sieve.  Pour  into  a mould,  ; 
and  when  the  cream  is  cold,  freeze  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  Keep  in  ice  till  wanted.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  2d.  for  this  quantity  if  made  with 
cream  ; Is.  4d.,  if  made  with  milk  and  eggs. . 
Sufficient  for  a little  less  than  a quart  of  ice. 


Ginger  Cup  Cake.— Mix  two  cupfuls  of 
sifted  sugar  with  two  cupfuls  of  butter,  melted, 
but  not  oiled.  Add  three  well-beaten  eggs,  a 
cupful  of  treacle,  four  heaped  cupfuls  of  flour,  a 
table-spoonful  of  ground  ginger,  a table-spoon- 
ful of  dissolved  saleratus,  and  a cupful  of _ new 
milk.  When  thoroughly  and  smoothly  mixed, 
pour  into  a buttered  mould,  and  bake  in  a | 
moderate  oven.  If  preferred,  the  mixture  may 
bo  baked  in  patty-pans.  Time  to  bake,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  small  pans,  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  a mould.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sd.  for  this 
quantity.  Sufficient  for  a three-pint  mould. 

Ginger  Drops.— Mix  one  ounce  of  ground 
ginger  with  one  pound  of  sifted  sugar,  and  put  ] 
them  into  a saucepan  with  a cupful  of  water , 
add  two  ounces  of  freshly-candied  orange,  j 
pounded  in  a mortar,  with  a little  sugar.  01 
gently,  stirring  all  the  time,  until  the  s)  P 1 
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snaps  when  put  into  cold  water.  Dip  tho 
pan  into  cold  water  for  a minute,  then  pour  tho 
mixture  out  in  drops,  on  writing  papor,  or  on 
an  oiled  slab.  A little  butter  may  bo  thrown 
in  if  the  syrup  boils  too  quickly;  or  a little 
lemon-juice,  or  any  other  acid,  if  it  is  in  danger 
of  graining.  Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost,  8d. 

Ginger,  Essence  of. — -Take  some  whole 
ginger,  and  grind  it  to  powder  just  before  using 
it,  as  the  flavour  quickly  evaporates.  Put  three 
ounces  of  powdered  ginger  and  two  ounces  of 
freshly-cut  lemon-rind  into  a quart  of  brandy, 
or  spirits  of  wine.  Let  the  mixture  infuse  a 
fortnight,  shaking  it  every  day.  Then  strain, 
and  bottle  for  use.  This  preparation  is  warming 
and  invigorating,  and,  if  mixed  with  a little 
boiling  water  and  sugar,  is  an  excellent  cure 
for  flatulency.  Probable  cost,  about  5d.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  spirit.  Sufficient  for  one  quart 
of  essence. 

Gingerette. — Pick  and  bruise  one  pound 
of  either  white  or  black  currants,  fully  ripe, 
and  put  them,  with  the  thinly-peeled  rind  of  a 
lemon,  into  one  pint  of  unsweetened  gin.  Cork 
closely,  and  leave  for  three  days,  then  strain. 
Add  half  an  ounce  of  freshly-ground  ginger,  and 
one  pound  of  loaf  sugar.  Leave  the  gingerette 
a week  longer,  stir  it  every  day,  strain  once 
more,  and  bottle  for  use.  Probable  cost,  10d., 
exclusive  of  the  spirit.  Sufficient  for  one  quart. 


Ginger  Pancakes. — Mix  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs,  and  the  white  of  one  egg,  very 
smoothly,  with  four  table-spoonfuls  of  flour. 
Add  a pinch  of  salt,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
freshly-grated  ginger.  When  quite  smooth, 
stir  in  a pint  of  new  milk.  Just  before  cooking, 
put  in  two  table-spoonfuls  of  brandy.  Fry  the 
pancakes  in  the  usual  way  ( see  Pancakes). 
Send  lemon-juice  and  sifted  sugar  to  table  with 
them.  The  batter  for  pancakes  is  better  made 
an  hour  or  two  before  it  is  wanted.  Time,  ten 
minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost,  6d.,  exclusive 
of  the  brandy.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 


. Ginger,  Preserved. — Preserved  ginger 
is  sent  to  us  from  the  W est  Indies,  and  is  made 
by  boiling  the  ginger  in  syrup  when  green. 
It  is  a favourite  dish  for  dessert,  and  should  bo 
bright  and  clear.  If  dark  and  stringy,  it  is  not 
i good.  Agreeable  imitations  may  be  made 
1 either  from  rhubarb,  lettuce  stalks,  or  vegetable 
marrows  ( see  the  two  following  recipes). 


Ginger,  Preserved,  Imitation  of.— 

Use  either  garden  rhubarb  or  tho  stalks  of 
lettuces,  going  to  seed.  Strip  off  tho  stringy 
part,  and  cut  the  stalks  into  pieces  about  two 
inches  long.  Wash  them  well,  drain,  and  put 
them  into  a saucepan  with  five  pints  of  water, 
one  pound  of  sugar,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
rcshly-ground  ginger.  Iloil  slowly  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  set  the  preparation  aside  for  two 
' ays,  boil  then  half  an  hour,  and  repeat  tho 
Process  a third  time.  Drain  the  stalks.  Make 
't,  , syrup  by  boiling  together  one  cupful  of 
b011™1  of  loilf  sugar,  and  one  ounce 
Pa  t °*  K'ngeu  for  every  pound  of  stalks. 
aJTik  8yT,Ui)  boiling  hot  upon  tho  stalks, 
j7  hon  cold  Pllt  the  preserve  into  jars,  and 


cover  closely.  It  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a fort- 
night. Probable  cost,  7d.  per  pound.  Ono 
pound  of  rhubarb  -will  make  about  one  pound 
of  preserve. 

Ginger,  Preserved,  Imitation  of 

(another  way) . — Tako  medium-sized  vegetable- 
marrows  ; remove  the  peel  and  seeds,  and  cut 
the  marrow  into  small  lumps  about  two  inches 
long.  Weigh  them,  and  pour  over  them  as  much 
syrup  as  will  cover  them ; tho  syrup  being  made 
by  pouring  one  pint  of  boiling  water  over  half 
a pound  of  moist  sugar.  Cover  the  bowl  which 
contains  the  vegetable-marrows,  to  keep  out 
the  dust,  and  put  it  on  one  side  for  two 
days.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  drain  the  pieces 
of  marrow,  and  lay  them  in  a saucepan,  with 
one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  and  a cupful  of  water 
to  every  pound  of  marrow.  Put  into  a muslin 
bag  two  ounces  of  freshly- ground  ginger  and 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  cayenne,  and  allow  this 
quantity,  with  the  rind  and  juice  of  three 
lemons,  to  every  four  pounds  of  marrow. 
Simmer  gently,  and,  when  clear,  add  a glass  of 
gin.  Probable  cost,  8d.  per  pound.  Sufficient, 
one  pound  of  marrow  will  make  about  one 
pound  of  preserve. 

Ginger  Pudding.— Shred  a cuarter  of 
a pound  of  fresh  beef  suet  very  finely.  Add 
a pinch  of  salt,  half  a pound  of  flour,  four 
ounces  of  moist  sugar,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of 
powdered  ginger.  Mix  all  these  ingredients 
thoroughly,  and  put  them  dry  into  a well- 
buttered  mould,  which  they  will  fill.  Boil  fer 
three  hours.  Turn  out,  and  serve  with  wine 
sauce.  Probable  cost,  5d.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Ginger  Pudding  (another  way). — Chop 
very  small  three  ounces  of  preserved  ginger, 
and  squeeze  over  it  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon- 
juice.  Put  a breakfast-cupful  of' milk  on  the 
fire,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar.  Let  it  boil,  then 
draw  it  to  the  side,  and  mix  with  it,  very 
smoothly,  six  ounces  of  flour.  Put  it  on  the  fire 
again,  and  beat  it  very  smoothly,  until  it  comes 
up  with  the  spoon  in  a lump,  leaving  the  sides 
of  the  saucepan  quite  clear.  Take  it  off,  mix 
with  it  the  chopped  ginger,  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  whisked  thoroughly,  and  tho  syrup  of  the 
ginger.  Just  before  cooking,  add  the  whites  of 
the  eggs,  beaten  to  a firm  froth.  Put  the  pud- 
(ling*  into  a well-buttered  mould,  and  steam 
it  for  one  hour.  Turn  out,  and  serve  with  wine 
wince.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for 
b'k  Slx  persons.  This  pudding  is  very  good 

Ginger  Puffs. — Mix  two  eggs  thoroughly, 
and  beat  them  smoothly  with  four  ounces  of 
line  flour.  Add  a pinch  of  salt,  a quarter  of  a 
small  nutmeg,  grated,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
reshly-ground  ginger,  a dessert-spoonful  of 
silted  loaf  sugar,  throe  table-spoonfuls  of 

riei1J>J11and  n fca'Spoonful  of  lemon-juice, 
rta  11  fall  some  well-buttered  cups  with  tho 
mixture,  and  bako  in  a brisk  oven.  Turn  out 
before  serving,  and  servo  with  wine  sauce, 
i mio,  twenty  minutes  to  bake.  Probable  cost, 

<. exclusive  of  the  wine.  Sufficient  for  three 
or  tour  puffs. 
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Ginger  Sauce. — Grate  an  inch  and  a 
half  of  whole  ginger,  and  mix  it  with  four 
tahlo-spoonfuls  of  finely-sifted  loaf  sugar.  Put 
theso  into  a saucepan,  with  a hreakfast-cupful 
of  water  and  an  inch  of  lemon -rind.  Simmer 
gently  for  ton  minutes,  then  add  the  juice  of  a 
femon  and  a glass  of  white  wine  or  hrandy. 
Strain  before  serving.  Probable  cost,  3d.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  wino.  Sufficient  for  one  pint  of 
sauce. 

Ginger  Snaps.— Mix  half  a pound  of 
flour  with  two  tabic-spoonfuls  of  moist  sugar. 
Add  a pinch  of  salt,  a dessert-spoonful  of 
ground  ginger,  and  a pinch  of  cayenne.  Make 
into  a paste  with  four  ounces  of  treacle  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  milk.  Bake  in  a moderate 
oven,  on  a buttered  tin,  in  small  round  cakes, 
fill  crisp — from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  4d. 

Ginger  Souffl.6  Pudding.  — Mix 

smoothly  over  the  fire  one  ounce  of  butter  and 
one  ounce  of  flour.  Add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of 
two  eggs  and  a gill  of  milk.  Beat  to  a smooth 
batter  ; pour  the  mixture  into  a basin,  and  stir 
into  it  one  ounce  of  preserved  ginger,  cut  into 
thin  slices,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  the  ginger 
sprup.  Just  before  baking,  add  the  whites  of 
the  eggs,  beaten  to  a firm  froth.  Butter  a 
mould  rather  thickly.  Ornament  the  inside  in 
any  pretty  fanciful  way  with  lemon,  citron,  or 
dried  fruit,  cut  into  shapes  ; pour  in  the  batter, 
place  a piece  of  buttered  paper  over  the  top,  and 
steam  gently,  until  it  feels  firm  in  the  centre. 
Turn  out,  and  serve  with  ginger  sauce  (see 
Ginger  Sauce).  Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient 
for  three  persons. 

Ginger  Syrup. — Break  three-quarters  of 
tt  pound  of  ginger-root  into  small  pieces.  Boil 
it  gently  with  four  quarts  of  water,  and  the 
thin  rind  of  a lemon,  until  the  water  is  reduced 
one-half.  Strain,  and  boil  again  with  five 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar.  Remove  the  scum  care- 
fully till  no  more  rises  ; and  when  the  syrup  is 
cold,  bottle  it  for  use.  Time,  five  horns.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2s.  8d.  Sufficient  for  three  quarts 
of  syrup. 

Ginger  Water  Ice. — Make  a syrup  by 
boiling  together  half  a pound  of  refined  sugar 
with  half  a pint  of  water  and  the  thin  rind  of 
a large  lemon,  for  ten  minutes.  Strain,  and 
add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  lemon- juice  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  preserved  ginger — half  of 
which  has  been  well  pounded  in  a mortar,  and 
Tialf  cut  into  thin  slices.  Mix  thoroughly,  pour 
into  a mould,  and  freeze.  Probable  cost, 
about  lOd.  Sufficient  for  rather  more  than  a 
pint  of  ice. 


Ginger  Wine.  — Boil,  in  a perfectly 
clean  copper,  six  gallons  of  water,  eighteen 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  the  thin  rinds  of 
seven  lemons  and  two  Seville  oranges,  half  a 
pound  of  unbleached  ginger,  bruised,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  raisins.  Boil  for  an 
hour,  skim  carefully,  and  pour  off  into  a largo 
vat  until  tho  next  day.  The  preparation  must 
not  bo  left  in  the  copper.  Strain,  add  the 
juice  of  the  lemons  and  oranges,  an  ounce 


of  isinglass,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  thick 
fresh  yeast.  Put  the  ginger  wine  into  a cask, 
stir  it  each  day  until  fermentation  ceases, 
which  will  be  in  two  or  three  days.  Bung 
it  up,  and  leave  it  for  six  weeks.  Strain  it 
into  another  cask,  and  in  four  weeks  it  will  be 
ready  for  bottling.  A quart  of  brandy  may  be 
added,  or  not.  Sufficient  fora  nine-gallon  cask. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  per  gallon. 

Ginger  wine  (a  quick  way  of  making), 
—The  best  time  for  making  ginger  wine  is 
the  spring  or  autumn.  Bod  together  seven 
gallons  of  water,  nineteen  pounds  of  sugar, 
and  nine  ounces  of  best  Jamaica  ginger, 
bruised,  for  half  an  hour.  Remove  the  scum 
carefully  as  it  rises,  and  leave  the  liquid  until 
the  next  day.  Chop  very  small  nine  pounds  of 
raisins— two-thirds  of  which  should  be  Malaga, 
and  one-third  Muscatelle.  Put  these  into  a 
twolve-gallon  cask,  ■with  a gallon  and  a 
half  of  good  whiskey,  or  any  other  spirit,  and 
four  lemons,  cut  into  slices.  Let  these  ingre- 
dients stand  untd  next  day ; then  put  v.  ith 
them  the  cleared  liquid,  being  careful  to  leave 
any  sediment  behind,  and  to  strain  it.  As 
there  is  no  fermentation,  the  cask  may  l>e 
bunged  immediately.  The  wine  will  be  ready 
for  fining,  by  mixing  with  it  one  ounce  of 
dissolved  isinglass,  in  a fortnight.  In  another 
fortnight  it  may  be  bottled.  Probable  cost. 
lOd.  per  gallon,  exclusive  of  the  spirit. 

Ginger  Wine,  Superior.  — Very 
superior  ginger  wine  may  be  made  by  sub- 
stituting fresh  cider  for  water  in  the  last 
recipe  but  one. 

Gipsy  Cake  (this  is  generally  known  a- 
Tipsy  Cake).— Take  a good  stale  spongecake, 
and  in  choosing  the  size,  consider  the.  glass 
dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  served.  Prick  it 
through  in  several  places  with  a knitting- 
needle  or  skewer,  and  soak  it  in  sweet  wine 
and  brandy.  As  tho  liquid  runs  into  the  dish, 
pour  it  over  again.  Blanch  some  sweet  almonds. 
Cut  them  lengthways  into  spikes,  and  stick 
these  into  the  cake.  Pour  a good,  custard  into 
the  dish,  and  servo  as  soon  as  possible.  rime, 
half  an  hour  to  soak  the  cake. 

Glace  Napolitain— Take  four  ounces  of 
Carolina  rice,  wash  it  thoroughly,  and  put  it 
in  a stew-pan  with  a pint  of  milk,  a pint  o 
good  cream,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  two  ounces 
of  sugar.  Let  the  rice  swell  considerably  m 
this.  '"When  it  is  tender  enough  to  give  wav 
between  tho  fingers,  add  a stick  of  g 
vanilla,  and  boil  it  one  minute,  then  let  u 
get  cold.  When  cold,  take  all  the  cream  that 
remains  liquid,  and  put  it  in  a stewpan  with  the 
yolks  of  six  eggs;  if  there  is  not  cream  enough 

add  to  it  a little  milk.  Turn  this  on  the  hre 
with  a wooden  spoon,  and  when  the  eggs, 
well  done,  and  the  mixture  very  thick,  let  it  eo 
Add  to  this  a pint  of  double-whipped cream 
and  after  mixing  the  cream  with  the  > - 
taste  if  the  latter  is  sweet  enough.  Bo  no 
make  it  too  sweet.  Then  take 

basin,  and  put  it  into  the  nce  only.  not  into 
freezing-pot;  next  mix  together  the  nee * 
rrcam,  take  out  the  vanilla,  an  pu  < 
into  the  freezing-pot;  work  it  well  m tho 
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When  quito  frozen,  put  it  in  ice-moulds  that 
shut  on  both  sides ; put  them  in  the  pail  with 
salt  all  round  the  ice.  At  dinner-time  dip  the 
moulds  in  cold  water,  and  push  the  ice  oil  the 
moulds,  ;md  cover  the  gateau  with  tho  cream 
that  you  have  put  by  in  tho  basin. 

Gil’dle  Cake.— Hub  three  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  into  one  pound  of  flour;  add  a pinch 
of  salt,  and  as  much  butter-milk  or  cream  as 
will  make  a stiff  paste.  Itoll  the  paste  out  thin, 
and  make  into  small  round  calces.  Bake  on  a 
girdle  over  the  fire,  and  turn  the  cake  over,  so 
that  both  sides  may  be  done.  In  Ireland, 
a little  carbonate  of  soda  is  used,  instead  of 
butter.  Time,  five  to  six  minutes  to  bake. 
Probable  cost,  4d.  for  this  quantity.  Sufficient 
for  about  one  dozen  cakes. 

Glaze. — Glaze  is  made  from  clear  stock, 
boiled  down  until  it  forms  a sort  of  meat 
varnish,  or  strong  jelly;  it  is  used  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  many  dishes.  It  is  also 
made  in  large  quantities  for  use  in  soups  and 
sauces,  and  for  this  purpose  is  very  convenient. 
It  is  especially  suited  for  travellers,  as  it  is 
nourishing,  compact,  and  economical.  The 
knuckle  of  veal,  the  legs  and  shins  of  beef, 
and  the  shanks  of  mutton  are  particularly 
gelatinous,  and  therefore  the  best  for  making 
glaze.  Glaze  may  be  kept  for  some  time  in 
small  jars,  such  as  are  used  for  jelly,  if  kept 
dry.  When  a little  is  wanted  in  domestic 
cookery,  a pint  of  clear  beef  stock  may  be 
boiled  quickly  down,  to  produce  about  a table- 
spoonful, or  as  much  as  will  ornament  a 
joint.  Or  the  gravy  found  under  the  fat  left 
from  a roasted  joint  may  be  mixed  with  melted 
gelatine  to  make  glaze.  Glaze  should  be  kept  in 
an  earthen  jar,  and  when  it  is  wanted  for  use 
this  jar  should  he  placed  in  a saucepan  of  boiling- 
water,  and  its  contents  melted  in  this  way,  care 
being  taken  that  the  saucepan  is  not  so  full  that 
the  water  will  go  into  the  glaze.  Glaze  must 
never  be  put  upon  a joint  unless  the  latter  is 
quite  dry,  and  two  or  three  layers  should  be  put 
on  it,  with  a paste-brush,  allowing  one  layer  to 
dry  before  another  is  put  on.  Glaze  may  be 
purchased  of  the  grocer  in  any  quantity.  It 
is  usually  sold  in  skins,  and  costs  about  lOd. 
per  pound. 

Glaze  for  Cold  Hams,  Tongues,  &c. 

— Take  some  clear,  strong  stock,  made  from 
the  bones  of  a shin  of  beef  or  a knuckle  of  veal, 
without  either  salt,  pepper,  or  herbs,  and  quite 
free  from  fat  or  sediment.  Put  it  into  a copper 
stewpan , with  a little  whole  pepper,  and  let  it 
boil  quickly  until  it  is  as  thick  as  syrup.  It 
must  be  closely  watched,  and,  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  thicken,  stirred  without  ceasing.  Keep 
W'ng  a little  on  a plate,  and  when  it  sets  liko 
jam  it  is  done  enough ; it  must  be  boiled  until  it 
will  do  this.  If  a light-coloured  glaze  is  wanted, 
more  veal  than  beef  should  be  used.  Time, 
boil  as  quickly  as  possible  till  the  stock  begins 
to  thicken,  then  put  it  into  another  smaller 
saucepan,  and  simmer  gently  until  it  jellies. 

n ttle  borage,  one  pound  of  meat  will  produce 
&n  ounce  of  glaze.  * 

. Glaze  for  Pastry.  —A  rich  yellow  glaze  is 
S'  en  to  meat-pies  by  brushing  them  over  with 


tho  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg.  A lighter  glaze  is 
given  by  using  tho  white  as  well  as  the  yolk, 
and  a lighter  still  by  tho  addition  of  a little 
milk,  or,  for  sweet  dishes,  by  brushing  tho 
pastry  with  sugar  and  water. 

Gloucester  Jelly  (Invalid  Cookery). — 
Put  an  ounce  each  of  ground  rice,  sago,  oringo- 
root,  hartshorn-shavings,  and  pearl  harlcy  into 
a saucepan  with  two  quarts  of  water,  and  boil 
gently  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  one  quart. 
Strain,  and  put  aside  till  wanted.  It  may  be 
sweetened  and  flavoured,  and  eaten  like  jelly, 
or  a few  spoonfuls  of  it  may  be  dissolved  in 
milk,  tea,  or  broth.  It  is  nourishing,  and  easily 
digested.  Gelatine  or  isinglass  may  be  used 
instead  of  hartshorn-shavings,  if  preferred. 
Time,  about  two  hours  to  boil.  Probable  cost, 
6d.  per  quart.  Sufficient  for  one  quart  of  jelly. 

Gloucester  Puddings.  — Take  three 
eggs,  and  their  weight  in  butter  and  flour  ; mix 
thoroughly,  and  add  twelve  bitter  almonds, 
blanched  and  pounded,  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  sifted  loaf  sugar.  Beat  well  together  to  a 
light  batter.  Half  fill  some  cups  with  the 
mixture,  bake,  turn  out,  and  serve  with  wine 
sauce.  Time,  to  bake  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  four  persons.  ; 

Glove  Cakes. — Beat  the  yolks  of  five  eggs; 
mix  them  with  sufficient  flour  to  make  a.  smooth, 
firm  paste;  add  three  table-spoonfuls  of  finely- 
sifted  sugar,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  thick 
cream,  and  some  cardamoms.  Boll  opt;  the 
pastry,  cut  it  into  fanciful  shapes,  and  , fry 
in  hot  butter,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  water.  Time,  five  or  six 
minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost,  8d.  for  this 
quantity. 

Gobble  Sauce  for  Fish. —Put  one 
ounce  of  butter  into  a saucepan,  and  mix  it 
very  smoothly  with  an  ounce  of  flour.  Add  six 
table-spoonfuls  of  cream  or  new  milk,  a pinch  of 
cayenne,  two  or  three  grates  of  nutmeg,  a tea- 
spoonful of  the  essence  of  anchovies,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  lime  or  lemon-juice.  Stir  in 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  shelled  shrimps,;  and 
serve  quite  hot,  but  the  sauce  must  not  boil. 
Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  half  a pint  of 
sauce. 

Godivcau  (a  French  forcemeat). — Take  a 
pound  of  the  fillet  of  veal,  and  a pound  and  a half 
of  good  beef  suet.  Remove  the  skin  and  gristle; 
chop  the  meat  small,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar. 
Add  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
pepper,  half  a nutmeg,  grated,  a table-spoonful 
of  scalded  and  minced  parsley,  and  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  chopped  onions  or  chives,  if  these  are 
suitable  for  the  dish  with  which  the  forcemeat 
is  to  be  served.  Add,  whilst  pounding — a tea- 
spoonful at  a time — two  well-beaten  eggs,  and 
a little  water.  Take  tho  forcemeat  up,  and  put 
it  in  a cool  place  for  an  hour.  It  should  have 
been  so  thoroughly  pounded  that  no  pieces 
are  distinguishable.  When  a largo  quantity 
of  forcemeat  is  required,  a little  custard  may 
rpj  gradually  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients. 
I liis  forcemeat  should  be  made  in  a cool  place, 
and  quickly.  It  is  a good  plan  to  fry  a small 
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quantity  of  it  in  hot  fat,  to  soe  if  it  suits  the 
taste,  and  then  add  either  another  egg,  a little 
water,  or  a littlo  more  seasoning,  as  required. 
Time,  about  half  an  hour  to  prepare.  Fro- 
baiblo  cost,  Is.  2d.  per  pound. 

Godiveau  Raised  Pie.— A good  dish 
may  be  made  by  filling  a raised  pie  with  balls 
mado  of  Godiveau  forcemeat  (see  the  preceding 
recipe),  mixed  with  any  savoury  ragout,  and 
pouring  over  the  whole  a rich  sauce. 

Golden  Pippins,  To  Preserve.— Take 
one  dozen  golden  pippins,  pare  them,  and  scoop 
out  the  core,  without  breaking  the  apples.  Put 
two  pounds  of  sugar  into  a preserving-pan,  with 
one  pint  of  water,  and— for  a few  minutes — 
the  rind  of  a Seville  orange  cut  into  strips ; then 
put  in  the  pippins,  and,  when  the  syrup  seems 
thick,  add  a pint  of  apple  jelly,  nicely  flavoured 
with  lemon.  Boil  quickly  until  the  jelly  is 
clear,  then  lift  the  pippins  into  jars,  pour  the 
syrup,  &c.,  over  them,  and,  when  cold,  cover 
securely.  Time,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  for  this  quantity. 

Golden  Pudding.— Shred  very  finely  six 
ounces  of  beef-suet ; mix  with  it  half  a pound 
of  bread-crumbs,  four  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar, 
half  a pound  of  orange  marmalade,  three 
eggs,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  A little  baking- 
powder  will  make  the  pudding  fighter.  Beat 
all  the  ingredients  well  together,  and,  if  the 
pudding  is  not  sufficiently  moistened,  add  a 
little  milk.  Tie  down  in  a well-floured  cloth, 
and  boil  for  three  hours.  Serve  with  wine 
sauce.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for 
six  or  eight  persons. 

Golden  Pudding  (another  way). — Dis- 
solve a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  mix  with 
it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  two 
ounces  of  orange  marmalade,  two  ounces 
of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  and  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  well  beaten.  Beat  all  thoroughly 
together ; pour  the  mixture  into  a buttered 
pie-dish,  and  bake  in  a good  oven.  Serve 
with  a little  sherry.  This  pudding  may  be 
eaten  either  hot  or  cold.  Time  to  bake,  half 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for 
three  persons. 

Good  Friday  Buns  (commonly  called 
Hot  Cross  Buns).— Hub  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter  into  two  pounds  of  flour.  Add  a 
pinch  of  salt ; then  mix  a wine-glassful  of  fresh, 
thick  yeast  with  a pint  and  a half  of  warmed 
milk,  and  stir  these  into  the  flour  till  it  forms  a 
light  batter.  Put  the  batter  in  a warm  place  to 
rise.  When  sufficiently  risen,  work  into  it  half 
a pound  of  sugar,  half  a pound  of  currants, 
half  a nutmeg,  grated,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  powdered  mace.  Knead  these  well 
into  the  dough,  make  it  up  into  buns,  and 
place  them  on  buttered  baking- tins.  Make 
a cross  on  them  with  the  back  of  a knife,  brush 
a little  clarified  butter  over  the  top,  and  let 
them  stand  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  fire. 
Bake  in  a good  oven.  When  bread  is  made  at 
home,  hot  cross  buns  may  be  made  by  mixing 
the  currants,  &c.,  with  bread  dough  after  it 
has  risen.  Time,  one  hour  to  let  the  dough 
rise;  twenty  minutes  to  bake.  Sufficient  for 


two  dozen  buns.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  for  this 
quantity. 

Goose  (a  la  Daube). — If  a goose  is  too 
old  to  bo  tender  when  roasted,  it  may  be  advan- 
tageously cooked  as  follows : — Truss  the  goose 
as  for  boiling.  Either  lard  it,  or  place  two  or 
three  slices  of  bacon  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan  in 
which  it  is  to  be  stewed.  Put  it  into  a stew- 
pan  with  an  onion,  a carrot,  a bimeh  of  savoury 
herbs,  one  root  of  parsley,  two  bay-leaves,  a 
blade  of  mace,  half  a dozen  peppercorns,  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  two  glasses  of  sherry,  half  a 
glass  of  brandy,  and  as  much  stock  or  water 
as  will  just  cover  the  goose.  Put  on  the  fid 
very  tightly,  and  stew  gently  for  four  hours. 
Dish  the  goose.  Strain  the  sauce,  and  pour  it 
on  the  dish.  If  the  goose  is  to  be  served  cold, 
reduce  the  sauce  to  a jelly,  and  pour  as  much 
over  the  goose  as  the  dish  will  neatly  hold.  The 
giblets  may  be  stewed  with  the  goose,  and  used 
separately.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  persons. 
Probable  cost  of  goose,  6s. 

Goose  (a  1' Arlesienne) . — Truss  a goose  as 
for  boiling.  Stuff  it  with  a forcemeat  made  as  fol- 
lows : — Boil  four  large  onions  for  a few  minutes. 
Drain,  chop  them  small,  and  mix  with  them 
four  ounces  of  bread-crumbs  which  have  been 
soaked  in  milk,  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a 
table-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  a quarter  of 
a nutmeg,  grated,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and 
four  ounces  of  chestnuts  prepared  as  for  force- 
meat (see  Chestnut  Forcemeat).  Put  the  goose 
in  a braizing-pan,  with  a large  sliced  carrot,  half 
a head  of  celery,  or  a quarter  of  a drachm  of 
pounded  celery-seed  tied  in  muslin,  a bunch  of 
savoury  herbs,  an  onion  stuck  with  six  cloves, 
a sprig  of  parsley,  a blade  of  mace,  half  a dozen 
peppercorns,  and  as  much  stock  or  water  as  will 
barely  cover  the  goose.  Let  it  braize  slowly 
for  two  hours,  then  take  it  out,  strain  the 
liquor,  skim  off  the  fat,  and  boil  it  down  until 
it  is  considerably  reduced.  Mix  with  it  an  equal 
quantity  of  tomato  sauce,  and  serve  the  goose 
with  the  sauce  poured  round  it.  Probable  cost 
of  goose,  6s.,  when  in  full  season.  Sufficient 
for  eight  or  ten  persons. 

Goose,  Bonne  Bouche  for.  — Mix 

very  smoothly  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a 
pinch  of  cayenne,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  made 
mustard,  with  a glass  of  port,  and  pour  it  into 
the  goose  just  before  serving,  through  a slit 
made  in  the  apron.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  pre- 
pare. Probable  cost,  4d.  Sufficient  for  one 
goose. 

Goose,  Braized  (a  la  Jardiniere).— Cook 
a goose  according  to  the  directions  given  for 
Grooso  a la  Daube.  AYhon  it  is  sufficiently 
stewed,  put  in  the  liquid  any  quantity  of  mixed 
vegetables,  ready  cooked,  such  as  French  beans, 
green  peas,  pieces  of  cauliflower,  and  carrots  and 
turnips,  cut  into  shapes.  Thicken  the  sauce, 
let  all  boil  up  togethor,  and  serve  with  the 
goose.  Time,  four  hours  to  stew.  Probable 
cost  of  goose,  6s.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten 
persons  (see  also  Goose,  to  Braise). 

Goose,  Cold  SauC9  for. -Put  two 
ounces  of  jrreen  sage-leaves  into  a jar  with  one 
ounce  of  thin  lemon-rind,  a minced  shallot,  a 
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tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a drachm  of  cayenne  pepper, 
and  a pint  of  claret.  Soak  for  a fortnight,  then 
pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  serve  in  a tureen, 
or  boil  half  a cupful  in  half  a pint  of  good 
gravy.  If  not  wanted  for  immediate  use,  this 
sauce  may  bo  kept  in  a bottle  closely  corked. 
Probable  cost,  2d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine. 
Sufficient  for  one  pint  of  sauce. 

Goose,  Cold,  To  Hash. — Cut  the  remains 
of  a cold  goose  into  small,  convenient-sized  pieces. 
Put  some  sliced  onions  into  a stewpan  with  a 
piece  of  butter,  and  let  them  fry  until  they  are 
tender,  but  not  burnt.  Add  as  much  stock  or 
water  as  ■will  be  sauce  for  the  hash,  with  a little 
pepper,  salt,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  the  bones 
and  skin  of  the  goose,  and  a glass  of  port  or  claret, 
if  liked.  Boil  gently  until  the  gravy  is  good, 
then  strain  it,  thicken  it,  if  necessary,  and  put 
in  the  pieces  of  goose  to  get  hot,  but  the  gravy 
must  not  boil  after  the  goose  is  added.  If  any 
goose-stuffing  has  been  left,  heat  it  in  the  oven. 
Place  the  goose  on  a hot  dish,  pom-  the  gravy 
over  it,  and  garnish  the  dish  with  toasted  bread 
and  little  heaps  of  stuffing.  Time,  three- 
quarters  of  an  horn-.  Probable  cost,  4d.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cold  meat,  &c. 

Goose,  Forcemeat  for  ( see  Forcemeat 
for  Goose)'. 

Goose,  Gravy  for. — Slice  a large  onion, 
and  fry  it  in  a little  butter,  or  good  chapping, 
■with  half  a pound  of  gravy-beef,  until  slightly 
browned.  Pour  over  it  a pint  and  a half 
of  water,  with  any  bones  or  trimmings  you 
may  have,  and  simmer  gently  for  two  hours. 
Skim  off  the  fat,  season  with  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  mix  in  the  gravy  that  has  dropped 
from  the  goose.  Thicken  with  a table-spoonful 
of  flour.  Strain  the  gravy,  put  a little  into  the 
dish  with  the  goose,  and  send  the  rest  to  table 
in  a tureen.  Apple  sauce  also  usually  accom- 
panies roast  goose.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Suffi- 
cient for  one  pint  of  gravy. 

Goose,  Gravy  for  (another  way). — Put 
the  giblets  of  the  goose  into  a saucepan,  with 
half  a pound  of  gravy-beef,  three  or  four  green 
sage-leaves,  two  small  onions,  a piece  of  toasted 
crust,  some  whole  pepper,  a little  salt,  and  three 
pints  of  water.  Bring  the  liquid  to  a boil,  skim, 
and  simmer  gently  for  two  hours  and  a half. 
Strain,  and  thicken  with  a little  flour,  and  boil 
once  more.  Before  serving,  a glass  of  port  or 
claret  may  be  added,  if  liked.  Probable  cost, 
8d.,  exclusive  of  the  giblets  and  wine.  Suffi- 
cient for  two  pints  and  a half  of  gravy. 

Goose,  Gravy  for  (.another  way). — Cut  a 
small  onion  into  slices,  and  strew  over  these 
three  or  four  leaves  of  sage,  finely  powdered. 

them  for  four  or  five  minutes  in  a little 
butter,  then  add  a small  cupful  of  good  stock, 
und  mix  in,  very  smoothly,  a salt-spoonful  of 
salt,  half  a salt-spoonful  of  pepper,  two  or  three 
grams  of  cayenne,  a tea-spoonful  of  mixed 
nuistard,  and  a glass  of  port  or  claret.  Simmer 
tew  minutes,  strain,  and  send  to  table  a 
lttle  of  the  gravy  on  the  dish  with  the  goose, 
nnd  the  rest  in  a tureen.  Time,  a quarter  of 
,‘r)  neur.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  wine, 

• Sufficient  for  half  a pint  of  gravy. 


Goose,  Green,  Dressing  a. — Truss  a 
green  goose  in  the  same  way  as  a full-grown 
one.  It  must  not  bo  stuffed,  but  the  inside 
j must  bo  seasoned  with  peppor  and  salt,  and  two 
or  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter  put , in  to 
j moisten  it.  Set  the  bird  down  to  a clear,  brisk 
tire,  and  when  it  is  sufficiently  cooked,  serve  with 
water-cresses  round  it,  and  send  brown  gravy 
<ind  either  sorrel,  gooseberry,  or  tomato  sauce, 
to  table  with  it.  Time,  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  to  roast.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons.  Probable  cost,  5s. 

Goose,  Grilled. — Take  the  remains 
of  cold  goose.  The  legs,  back,  rump,  and 
gizzard  are  especially  suitable.  The  breast, 
&c.,  may  be  made  into  a hash.  Dip  the  joints 
in  clarified  butter,  and  score  the  flesh  in  two  or 
three  places,  pepper  them  rather  highly,  strew 
a little  salt  over  them,  dip  them  in  finely-grated 
bread-crumbs,  and,  again,  in  the  butter,  and 
broil  them  over  a strong  clear  fire  until  brightly 
browned.  Serve  either  dry  or  with  grill  sauce 
(see 'Grill  Sauce).  Time,  three  or  four  minutes 
to  broil. 

Goose  Hams. — Geese  are  in  some  parts 
salted,  cured,  and  smoked.  Cut  the  goose 
through  the  back,  the  breast,  and  legs.  Bub  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  well  into  it,  and, 
afterwards,  half  a pound  of  salt,  and  two  ounces 
of  good  brown  sugar.  Let  the  bird  remain  in 
pickle  for  three  days,  turning  it  evexy  day,  and 
rubbing  it  well  with  the  pickle.  Dip  the  pieces, 
wet  with  the  bi-ine,  into  sawdust,  coveiing-  each 
piece  well.  Hang  them  in  smoke  for  a week, 
then  let  them  hang  in  a dry  place.  Before 
using  them,  rub  off  the  sawdust.  They  are 
eaten  without  further  cooking,  with  bread  and 
butter.  The  lean  should  be  red,  and  the  fat 
white. 

Goose,  How  to  Choose. — Choose  a 
young  goose.  This  is  more  easily  said  than 
done,  as  geese  are  frequently  offered  for  sale 
when  they  are  much  too  old  to  be  eaten.  The 
breast  should  be  plump,  the  skin  white,  and  the 
feet  pliable  and  yellow.  If  the  last  are  red  or 
stiff,  the  bird  is  old  or  stale.  Although 
Michaelmas  is  the  time  for  geese,  they  are  in 
perfection  about  J une ; after  Chxistmas  the 
flesh  is  tough.  A goose  ought  not  to  be  eaten 
after  it  is  a year  old.  It  is  said  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  the  originator  of  the  Michaelmas 
goose.  She  had  one . on  the  table  before  her, 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  and  she  commanded  the  same 
dish  to  be  served  every  succeeding  Michaelmas. 
Green  or  young  geese  come  into  season  in 
March. 

Goose  in  Jelly,  or  Duck  in  Jelly. 

— Put  the  goose  in  a deep  stewpan,  and 
barely  cover  it  with  clean  stock,  or  water. 
Put  with  it  a dessert-spoonful  of  salt,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  two  large  onions, 
two  bay-loaves,  two  or  three  sprigs  of  lemon 
thyme  and  sweet  basil,  with  a small  piece  of 
tarragon.  Put  the  cover  on  tho  saucepan,  and 
simmer  gently,  until  tho  moat  parts  easily  from 
the  bones.  Take  out  tho  goose,  drain  it  from 
the  gravy,  remove  tho  bones,  which  may  be 
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returned  to  tiro  saucepan,  und  boiled  a little  i 
louder  and  out  tire  meat  into  convenient-sized 
pieces.'  If  tlio  gravy  requires  it,  add  a little 
more  popper  and  salt.  Skim  off  tlic  fat,  strain 
it  through  a jelly-bag,  and  mix  with  an  ounce 
of  good  gelatine,'  which  has  been  soaked  in  cold 
water  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  Put  a little  of 
the  jelly  into  tho  bottom  of  the  mould.  Lot  it 
set,  then  put  in  any  pretty  ornamental  devices, 
such  as  hard-boiled  eggs,  sliced  beetroot, 
pickles,  &c.;  pour  a little  more  jelly  over  these, 
and,  when  it  is  stiff,  put  in  the  pieces  of  meat, 
leaving  room  for  the  jelly  to  How  between  them. 
Let  the  dish  remain  until  the  next  day,  then 
turn  out,  and  garnish  according  to  taste.  Time 
to  simmer  the  goose,  two  hours,  or  a little  more. 
Probable  cost  of  goose,  6s.  Sufficient  for  a 
breakfast,  luncheon,  or  supper  dish.  A couple 
of  ducks  may  be  prepared  in  this  way  Instead 
of  a goose. 

Goose  Liver,  Klosse  (a  German  recipe). 
— Grate  very  finely  the  crumb  of  a French  roll, 
and  soak  it  in  as  much  milk  as  will  just  cover 
it.  Put  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a largo 
egg  into  a saucepan,  with  four  well-beaten  eggs, 
a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  and  a pinch  of  powdered  cin- 
namon. Stir  these  well  over  the  fire  till  tho 
mixture  thickens,  then  add  the  soaked  crumb, 
first  squeezing  the  milk  thoroughly  from  it. 
Add  a heaped  table-spoonful  of  dry  grated 
bread-crumbs,  the  yolks  of  two  more  eggs, 
and  the  goose  liver' minced  very  fine.  When 
all' the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed,  make 
them  up  into  balls  the  size  and  shape  of  an  egg. 
Lift  these  carefully  into  boiling  water  or  broth, 
and  let  them  boil  fully  half  an  hour.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  try  one  ball  first ; if  it  will  not 
hold  together  in  boiling,  add  a few  more  bread- 
crumbs. The  balls  may  be  fried  in  hot  fat,  if 
preferred.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d.  Sufficient  for 
six  or  eight  klosse. 


Goose  Liver  Pasty  (a  German  recipe).— 
Take  the  livers  of  two  fat  geese,  such  as  are 
ordinarily  sold.  Let  the  birds  be  drawn  at 
home,  to  insure  having  the  livers  whole,  and 
be  careful  not  to  break  the  gall-bag,  which 
should  be  entirely  cut  away.  Put  the  livers 
in  milk,  to  whiten  them.  Mince  very  finely  a 
pound  and  a quarter  of  veal,  and  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  fat  bacon;  mix  with  them  two  ounces 
of  sardines,  cleared  of- skin  and  bone,  tho  juice 
of  a small  lemon,  and  half  its  rind,  and  an 
ounce  of  chopped  capers— all  finely  minced. 
Melt  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a large  egg 
in  a stewpan,  put  in  with  it  the  above  articles, 
cover  closely,  and  steam  gently  until  the  meat 
is  sufficiently  cooked — but  it  must  not  brown. 
When  it  is  done  enough,  stir  into  it  a cupful  of 
thick  sour  cream,  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  white  wine,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  salt,  a salt-spoonful  of  pepper,  a 
third  of  a nutmeg,  gratod,  and  two  well-beaten 
errgs.  Make  some  raised  pie-crust  by  boding 
together  half  a pint  of  water,  two  ounces  of 
lard,  and  two  oimcos  of  butter,  and  stirring  into 
these  ingredients  when  boiling  a pound  and  a half 
of  flour,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  salt.  When  the 
pastry  is  cold,  line  a pio-mould  with  it.  Spread 
half  the  mince  at  the  bottom.  Cut  the  livers  m 


slices  and  lay  them  on  it.  Sprinkle  over  them 
a dessert-spoonful  of  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of 
pepper,  and  three  cloves,  finely  pounded.  Spread 
the  rest  of  the  mince  on  tho  top,  and  cover  with 
the  pie-crust.  Make  a hole  in  the  middle, 
brush  over  with  beaten  egg,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  The  pie  must  not  brown.  Let 
it  remain  until  the  next  day,  when  it 
may  be  put  in  hot  water  a minute  or  two,  to 
make  it  turn  out  more  easily.  Brush  it  all  over 
with  beaten  egg.  A few  truffles  are  a great 
improvement  to  this  pasty,  when  they  are 
obtainable.  They  should  be  soaked,  washed, 
and  peeled,  then  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  stuck 
through  the  livers.  Time  to  bake,  two  horns. 
Probable  cost,  4 s.  for  this  quantity. 

Goose,  Marinaded.— Pluck,  singe,  and 
bone  a goose.  If  the  latter  operation  is  too 
difficult,  it  may  be  dispensed  with.  Stuff  it 
with  a highly-seasoned  sage-and-onion  stuffing, 
truss  it  securely,  and  fry  it  in  a little  hot  fat 
until  slightly  browned  all  round.  Take  it  up, 
put  it  in  a saucepan,  just  cover  it  with  good 
gravy,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  two  hours 
and  a half.  Drain  it,  put  it  in  the  oven  to  keep 
warm ; skim  tho  gravy,  thicken  it  with  a little 
flour  and  butter,  add  some  browning,  a table- 
spoonful of  lemon  pickle,  an  anchovy,  pounded, 
and  a seasoning  of  pepper,  salt,  and  grated 
nutmeg.  A glass  of  port  may  be  added,  if  liked. 
Put  the  goose  on  a hot  dish,  pour  the  gravy 
over  it,  and  serve.  Probable  cost  of  goose,  6s. 
Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  persons. 

Goose,  Mock. — Mock  Goose  is  a name 
given  in  some  parts  to  a leg  of  pork  roasted 
without  the  skin,  and  stuffed  just  under  the 
knuckle  with  sage-and-onion  stuffing.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  boil  it  partially  before  skinning 
and  putting  it  down  to  roast.  Wien  it  is 
almost  done  enough,  sprinkle  over  it  a powder 
made  by  mixing  together  a table-spoonful  of 
finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  with  a tea -spoonful 
of  powdered  sage,  half  a salt-spoonful  of  salt, 
and  the  same  of  pepper.  Send  some  good 
gravy  to  table  in  a tureen  with  it.  Time,  allow 
fully  twenty  minutes  to  the  pound.  Probable 
cost,  lid.  per  pound. 


Goose  Pie.— This  is  made  either  with  one 
goose,  or,  what  is  better  still,  two  green  geese. 
Braize  or  stew  them  {sec  Goose  a 1 Arlesienne), 
and  cut  each  goose  into  eight  pieces;  season, 
and  put  them  into  a good  raised  crust.  Or  they 
may  be  put  into  a pie-dish  with  a short  crust,  m 
the  usual  way.  A good-sized  piece  of  butter 
should  be  put  into  the  dish.  Time,  two  hours 
to  bako.  Probable  cost,  one  goose,  6s.  Sufficient 
for  eight  or  nino  persons. 

Goose  Pie  (another  way). — The  real  English 
Christmas  goose-pie  proper  is  made  by  boning 
a goose,  turkey,  fowl,  and  pigeon,  and  putting 
the  turkey  inside  tho  goose,  the  fowl  inside  the 
turkey,  and  the  pigeox  inside  the  fowl.  A strong 
raised  crust  is  then  fixed  properly  m form,  ana 
all  are  put  inside  it,  any  vacancies  being  filled  «I 
with  pieces  of  ham,  tongue,  or  forcemeat.  Clari- 
fied butter  is  poured  over  the  whole,  the  hd  put 
on,  and  the  crust  brushed  oyer  with  beaten  egg, 
and  ornamented.  It  should  be  well  bound  with 
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tln-cc  or  foux-  folds  of  buttered  paper  before 
bein'1-  put  into  the  oven.  This  pie,  though 
sometimes  talked  of,  is  not  ofton  made.  limo 
to  bake,  four  hours. 

Goose  Pudding,  or  Savoury  Pud- 
ding (a  Yorkshire  rocipe). — Pour  as  much 
boiling  milk  over  a pound  of  stale  bread  as  will 
just  cover  it.  Let  it  soak  until  soft,  then  boat 
it  with  a fork,  and  take  out  any  lumps  that  will 
not  soften.  Add  six  ounces  of  beef  suet,  finely 
shred,  four  large  onions,  boiled  and  chopped,  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  powdered  sage,  and  the  same 
of  marjoram  and  thyme,  a dessert-spoonful  of 
salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  a dessert-spoonful 
of  oatmeal,  and  three  eggs  well  beaten.  Spread 
the  mixture  in  a buttered  or  greased  dripping- 
tin,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. Put  it  in  the  oven  for  half  an  hour,  to 
cook  the  under-part,  then  place  it  under  the 
goose,  before  the  fire,  and  let  the  gravy  drip  on 
it.  It  must  be  well  browned  in  every  part. 
Cut  it  into  squares,  and  serve  it  at  the  same 
time  as  the  goose.  This  pudding  may  also  be 
.served  with  roast  pork.  Time,  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  six 
or  eight  persons. 

Goose,  Roast.— A roast  goose  is  generally 
filled  with  sage-and-onion  stuffing  ( see  Goose 
Stuffing,  Sage-and-onion).  The  way  in  which 
this  is  made  must  depend  upon  the  taste  of 
those  who  have  to  eat  it.  If  a strong  flavour 
of  onion  is  liked,  the  onions  should  be  chopped 
raw.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  they  should  be 
boiled  in  one,  two,  or  three  waters,  and  mixed 
with  a smaller  or  larger  proportion  of  bread- 
crumbs. It  should  be  remembered,  when  bread- 
crumbs are  used,  room  should  be  allowed  for 
swelling.  Truss  the  goose  firmly,  tie  the  open- 
ings securely,  put  it  down  to  a clear,  brisk  fire, 
and  baste  it  plentifully  until  done  enough.  A 
goose  is  both  unwholesome  and  unpalatable  if 
insufficiently  cooked.  Take  it  up,  remove  the 
skewers  and  fastenings,  pour  a little  gTavy  into 
it  ( see  Goose,  Bonne  Bouche  for),  and  send  some 
good  gravy  (see  Goose  Gravy) , and  either  apple 
or  tomato  sauce  to  table  with  it.  Garnish  with 
lemon.  Time,  from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two 
hours  and  a half.  Probable  cost  of  goose,  6s. 
(See  Goose  Stuffing,  To  Deprive  of  Offensive 
Odour.) 

Goose,  Roast,  To  Carve.— Begin  by 
turning  the  neck  end  of  the  goose  towards  you, 
and  cutting  the  whole  breast  in  long  slices,  from 


GOOSE,  ROAST,  TO  CARVE. 


one  wing  to  another  ( see  the  lines  a n).  To  tako 
off  the  leg,  insert  the  fork  in  tho  small  end  of 


tho  bono,  pressing  it  to  tho  bod)’,  put  the  knife 
in  at  a,  turn  tho  leg  back,  and  if  tho  bird  be 
young,  it  will  easily  come  away ; if  old,  we  will 
not  answer  for  it.  To  take  off  the  wing,  insert 
tho  fork  in  the  small  end  of  the  pinion,  and 
press  it  close  to  the  body  ; put  tho  knife  in  at 
n,  and  divide  tho  joint.  When  the  leg  and 
wing  are  off  one  side,  attack  those  on  the 
other ; but,  except  when  the  company  is  very 
large,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  cut  up  the 
whole  goose.  The  back  and  lower  side  bones, 
as  well  as  the  two  side  bones  by  the  wing,  may 
be  cut  off ; but  the  best  pieces  of  a goose  are 
the  breast,  and  the  thighs,  after  being  separated 
from  the  drumstick.  Serve  a little  of  tho 
seasoning  from  the  inside,  by  making  a circular 
slice  in  the  apron  at  c.  Should  there  be  no 
stuffing,  a glass  of  wine,  a little  orange-gravy 
or  vinegar  may  be  poured  into  the  body  of 
the  goose,  at  the  opening  made  in  the  apron  by 
the  carver  for  this  purpose. 

Goose  Soup. — When  a goose  is  boiled,  a 
good  soup  may  be  made  of  the  liquid,  but  it  is 
well  to  use  stock,  instead  of  water,  in  which 
to  boil  it.  Put  the  giblets  into  the  saucepan, 
together  with  half  a pound  of  lean  ham,  an 
onion,  a carrot,  and  a head  of  celery,  or  half  a 
drachm  of  pounded  celery-seed.  Skim  it  well 
and  simmer  gently,  until  the  goose  is  sufficiently 
cooked.  Take  up  the  goose  and  the  giblets, 
the  first  of  which  may  be  served  with  onion 
sauce,  and  the  last  made  into  a pie.  Strain  the 
soup,  season  it  with  half  a drachm  of  cayenne, 
and  add  half  a tumblerful  of  sherry  or  Madeira. 
No  salt  will  be  required  if  the  ham  has  been 
used.  Time  to  boil,  two  hours.  Sufficient  for 
two  quarts  of  soup.  Probable  cost,  8d.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  meat  and  wine. 

Goose  stuffing,  Apple.— Pare,  core, 
and  cut  into  small  pieces  some  good  baking 
apples.  Fill  the  goose  as  full  as  it  will  hold 
with  these,  fasten  the  openings  securely,  and 
roast.  When  this  stuffing  is  used,  apple 
sauce  may  be  dispensed  with.  In  Germany,  a 
few  almonds,  blanched  and  sliced,  or  a few 
currants,  are  sometimes  mixed  with  the  apples. 

Goose  Stuffing,  Chestnut.— Take  the 
outer  slrin  from  about  two  dozen  fine,  sound 
chestnuts,  and  throw  them  into  boiling  water. 
Let  them  simmer  a minute  or  two  over  the  fire, 
when  they  may  be  blanched  like  almonds.  Put 
them  into  a saucepan  with  as  much  stock  as 
will  cover  them,  let  them  stew  gently  until 
soft,  then  drain  them ; mix  with  them  two 
ounces  of  butter,  a tea-spoonful  of  minced 
parsley,  a parboiled  onion,  chopped  small,  and 
a little  pepper  and  salt.  Put  this  stuffing  into 
the  goose.  Fasten  the  ends  securely,  and  roast 
before  a clear  fire.  Time,  twenty  minutes  to 
simmer  the  chestnuts.  Sufficient  for  a goose. 

Goose  Stuffing,  Potato.  — Take  two 
pounds  of  good  sound  potatoes,  peel,  and  wash 
them,  and  cut  them  into  small  pieces,  with  an 
onion,  finely  minced.  Put  them  into  a stew- 
pan,  with  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut. 
Cover  the  pan  closely,  and  shako  it  about,  that  the 
potatoes  may  not  stick  to  the  bottom,  and  when 
they  are  partly  cooked,  but  not  tender,  mix 
with  them  the  liver  of  the  goose,  chopped  small. 
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Strew  over  tlioni  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered 
sao'o,  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  and  half  a salt- 
spoonful  of  poppor.  Put  tho  stuffing  inside 
the  goose,  tio  tho  openings  securely,  and  roast. 

If  preferred,  tho  potatoes  may  be  mashed, 
instead  of  being  cooked  as  above.  Time,  five 
or  six  minutes  to  steam  the  potatoes.  Probable 
cost,  8d.  Sufficient  to  stuff  a goose. 

Goose  Stuffing,  Sage-and-onion.— 

Boil  four  large  onions  till  tender ; drain  them 
from  the  water,  and  mince  them  finely  with 
four  fresh  sage-leaves,  or  six  dry  ones,  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  bread-crumbs,  a tea-spoonful 
of  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  moist  sugar,  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  pepper ; a large  apple,  pared  and  cored,  and 
a quarter  of  a nutmeg,  grated,  may  be  added, 
if  approved.  Time  to  boil  the  onions,  from 
twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  Sufficient  for 
a good-sized  goose.  Probable  cost,  6d.  for  this 
quantity  {see  also  additional  particulars  con- 
nected with  this  stuffing,  under  Goose,  Boast) . 

Goose  stuffing  (to  deprive  of  offensive 
odour). — The  unpleasantness  arising  from  eat- 
ing sage-and-onion  stuffing  used  for  roast 
goose  may  be  in  a great  measure  prevented  by 
putting  in  the  centre  of  the  stuffing,  before 
the  bird  is  cooked,  a lemon  with  the  yellow 
rind  taken  off,  and  as  much  of  the  thick  white 
skin  left  on  as  possible.  Before  the  goose  is 
sent  to  table,  the  flap  should  be  opened  and  the 
lemon  taken  out,  and  at  once  thrown  away.  The 
lemon  will  have  absorbed  a great  part  of  the.im- 
purities,  which  otherwise  would  have  remained 
in  the  stuffing.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  cut 
the  lemon  so  that  the  juice  could  escape. 

Goose,  To  Boil.— Pick  and  singe  a goose 
carefully.  Let  it  soak  in  lukewarm  milk  and 
water  for  eight  or  ten  hours.  Stuff,  and  truss 
it  securely;  put  it  into  a saucepan,  with  as  much 
cold  water  as  will  cover  it,  bring  it  to  a boil, 
and  let  it  simmer  gently  until  done  enough. 
Send  good  onion  sauce  to  table  with  it.  Time, 
from  an  hour  and  a quarter  to  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  it  has  boiled.  Probable  cost  of  goose, 
6s.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  persons. 

Goose,  To  Braise.— Truss  the  bird  as  if 
for  boiling.  A braising-pan  proper  is  con- 
structed to  hold  live  coal  on  the  lid,  but  where 
this  is  not  to  be  had,  the  goose  must  be  put  into 
an  ordinary  stewpan,  with  a closely-fitting  lid. 
Fat  bacon  and  savoury  herbs  should  be  laid 
both  above  and  under  it,  and  a little  stock  to 
moisten  it.  Thick  folds  of  paper  should  then  bo 
put  on  it,  and  the  lid  wrapped  about  with  a cloth 
to  prevent  any  of  the  steam  escaping.  The  bird 
should  be  cooked  very  slowly.  Time,  five  hours. 
Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  persons.  Probable 
cost  of  goose,  6s. 

Goose,  To  Truss,  for  Boasting.— 

Pluck  the  goose.  Carefully  remove  the  quill- 
sockets,  and  singe  off  the  hairs.  Cut  off  tho 
neck  close  to  the  back,  leaving  tho  skin  long 
enough  to  turn  over.  After  drawing,  wash  and 
wipe  tho  bird  both  inside  and  out,  and  cut  off 
the  feet  and  pinions  at  tho  first  joint.  Pull  out 
the  throat,  and  tio  tho  end  securely.  Beat  the 
breast-bone  flat  with  a rolling-pin.  Draw  the 


legs  up  closely,  and  put  a skewer  through  them 
and  through  the  body,  and  another  through  the 
pinions  and  through  the  body.  Cut  off  the  end 
of  tho  vent,  and  make  a hole  in  the  skin  large 
enough  for  the  rump  to  go  through.  This  will 
prevent  tho  seasoning  escaping. 

Gooseberries.  — The  gooseberry  is  so 
universal  a favourite,  and  is  so  well-known, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  description  of 
it.  It  is  exceedingly  wholesome  and  refreshing, 
and  many  dishes  may  be  made  from  it.  The 
principal  varieties  are  the  white  and  red,  and 
the  red  is  the  more  acid  of  the  two.  Smooth- 
skinned gooseberries  are  much  inferior  in 
flavour  to  the  rough  hairy  ones. 

Gooseberries,  Dried,  for  Winter 
Dessert. — Cut  the  tops,  but  not  the  stalks, 
from  two’  pounds  of  large  ripe  gooseberries, 
either  red  or  green.  Put  them  into  a syrup 
made  by  boiling  together  a pound  of  sugar  and  a 
pint  of  water  until  rather  thick.  Simmer  the 
gooseberries  gently  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
then  pour  them  out  with  the  syrup,  and  leave 
them  until  the  next  day.  Boil  them  then  again 
for  ten  minutes,  drain  the  syrup  from  them, 
and  spread  them  on  a sieve  before  the  fire  to 
dry.  They  may  be  candied  by  dipping  them  into 
powdered  sugar  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
svrup.  They  should  be  stored  bet  ween  sheets  of 
paper  in  tin  boxes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  for  this 
quantity. 

Gooseberries,  Green,  Compote  of. 

Top  and  tail  a quart  of  gooseberries.  1 ut 

them  into  boding  water  for  two  minutes,  and 
next  into  cold  water,  mixed  with  a table- 
spoonful of  vinegar,  for  two  minutes  to 
restore  the  colour,  then  drain  them.  Make  a 
syrup  by  boiling  three-quarters  of  a pound  ot 
loaf  sugar  in  lumps,  with  one  pint  of  water  tor 
ten  minutes.  Put  in  the  goosebemes.  Boil 
them  gently  for  ten  minutes,  or  until  the  truit 
is  tender  but  unbroken.  Turn  them  out  with 
the  syrup,  and  serve  cold.  Sufficient  for  hair 
a dozen  persons.  Probable  cost,  7d. 


Gooseberries,  Green,  To  Bottle. 

Gather  some  gooseberries  on  a dry  morning  oi 
the  day  on  which  they  are  to  be  used.  War- 
rington’s are  the  best  for  this  purpose,  they 
should  be  fully  formed,  but  quite  hard,  lake 
off  the  tops  and  stalks  without  bruising  the 
skins,  and  reject  any  that  are  not  quite  sound 
and  whole.  Put  them  into  dry,  wide-necked, 
bottles,  and  place  these  up  to  the  necks  in 
saucepan  of  cold  water.  It  is  wed  to  twist  a 
little  hay  or  straw  round  each  bottle,  to  prevent 
them  touching  each  other  and  being  broken. 
Bring  the  contents  of  the  saucepan  slowly  to 
a boil,  and  then  lift  it  from  the  fire,  and  let  the 

bottles  remain  in  it  until  the  goosebemes  are 
sufficiently  scalded.  In  order  to  ascertain  w hen 

this  is  the  case,  look  at  one  of  the  dottles,  a 
when  the  fruit  has  risen  from  the  bottom  it 
done  enough.  Pour  a little  boiling  water  over 
the  fruit,  to  prevent  it  gettmg  mouldy  Cork 
and  seal  securely,  and  cover  the  cork, 
bladder.  Place  them  on  their  sides  in  • 
dry  place,  and  before  using  pour  off  the  greate 
par t of C the  water,  and  a, Id  sugar  according  to 
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taste.  Time,  five  or  ten  minutes  after  the  water 
has  boiled.  Probable  cost  of  gooseberries,  3d. 
per  quart. 

Gooseberries,  Green,  To  Preserve, 
as  Hops— Pick  some  of  the  largest  green 
gooseberries  that  can  be  got,  and  whilst  picking 
them  cut  them  into  quarters  a little  way  down. 
Scrape  out  the  seeds,  and  put  the  quartered 
gooseberries  into  a preserving-pan,  with  an 
equal  weight  of  loaf  sugar,  and  a cupful  of 
water,  and  boil  them  until  they  look  clear. 
Put  them  into  jars,  cover  them  securely,  and 
keep  in  a cool,  dry  place.  The  pulp  may  be 
boiled  -with  sugar  for  gooseberry  fool  or  jam. 
Time  to  boil,  about  half  an  hour. 

Gooseberries,  Green,  To  Preserve 
Whole. — Pick  the  tops  and  stalks  from  some 
large  green  gooseberries,  put  them  on  the  fire, 
in  a saucepan  of  cold  water,  and  let  them 
simmer  gently  until  they  are  tender,  but  un- 
broken. Throw  them  into  cold  water,  and  for 
every  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  fruit  make 
a syrup  with  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  and  a 
pint  of  water.  Let  the  syrup  grow  cold,  put 
it  again  into  a saucepan,  and  lift  the  goose- 
berries gently  into  it.  Let  them  boil  until  the 
sugar  has  got  into  them,  then  take  them  out 
carefully,  and  the  next  day  drain  the  syrup 
from  them,  and  boil  it  until  smooth.  In  order 
to  ascertain  when  this  degree  is  reached,  dip 
the  finger  and  thumb  into  cold  water,  and  take 
a little  syrup  between  them.  If,  when  they 
are  opened,  a strong  thread  forms,  let  the 
gooseberries  boil  once  more  until  the  syrup  is 
thick.  Let  them  cool,  put  them  into  jars,  pour 
the  syrup  over  them,  cover  securely,  and  keep 
in  a cool  dry  place. 

Gooseberry  and  Rice  Pudding.— 

Wash  half  a pound  .of  best  Carolina  rice.  Put 
it  into  a cloth,  which  has  been  dipped  in  hot 
water  and  floured,  and  lay  on  it  a pint  and  a 
half  of  green  gooseberries,  picked  and  washed. 
Tie  the  cloth  securely,  leaving  plenty  of  room 
for  the  rice  to  swell,  and  boil  for  an  hour  and 
a half.  Serve  it  with  sweet  sauce.  Probable 
cost  for  this  quantity,  6d.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
seven  persons. 

Gooseberry  Cakes. — Put  some  green 
gooseberries  in  a jar,  and  place  it  in  a sauce- 
pan of  boiling  water.  Simmer  until  the  fruit 
is  soft,  then  press  it  through  a sieve,  and  mix 
one  pound  of  powdered  sugar,  and  the  whites  of 
two  eggs,  beaten  to  a froth,  with  every  pound 
of  pulp.  Beat  thoroughly.  Put  the  mixture, 
in  small  round  cakes,  upon  sheets  of  paper. 
Place  these  on  dishes  before  the  fire,  and  when 
sufficiently  dry,  store  them  in  tin  boxes,  and 
keep  them  in  a dry  place.  Time,  about  one 
hour  to  simmer  the  gooseberrios. 

Gooseberry  Champagne.  — Choose 
gooseberries  which,  when  fully  ripe,  have  little 
flavour.  The  green  Bath  are  the  best.  Tako 
forty  pounds  of  sound,  large,  hard  berries,  re- 
move the  tops  and  stalks,  and  put  them  into  a 
fifteen-gallon  tub.  Bruise  them  sufficiently 
to  burst  the  berries  without  breaking  the  seeds, 
and  pour  over  them  four  gallons  of  lukewarm 
'vater.  ,Stir,  and  squeeze  them  in  the  hands 
until  both  the  juice  and  pulp  are  thoroughly 


separated  from  the  seeds  and  skins,  then  leave 
them  until  the  next  day,  when  the  liquid  should 
be  drawn  off,  and  the  fruit  pressed  through  a 
coarse  sieve,  with  another  gallon  of  water,  to 
extract  as  much  of  tho  goodness  of  the  fruit  as 
possible.  Dissolve  thirty  pounds  of  loaf  sugar 
in  tho  juice,  and,  with  water,  make  tho  liquid 
up  to  eleven  gallons.  Leave  it  in  the  tub, 
add  throe  ounces  of  crude  tartar,  cover  it 
with  a blanket,  and  let  the  temperature  of  tho 
place  where  it  is  set  bo  from  50°  to  60° 
Fahrenheit.  Let  it  remain  for  a day  or  two, 
then  draw  it  off  into  a ten-gallon  cask,  and 
keep  it  well  filled  near  the  bunghole,  by  pour- 
ing in  the  extra  gallon  as  tho  liquid  subsides. 
When  the  hissing  noise  ceases,  drive  in  the 
bung,  and  bore  a hole  by  its  side,  into  which  a 
vent-peg  must  be  driven,  and  this  must  be 
loosened  every  twro  or  three  days,  to  prevent 
the  cask  bursting.  When  all  danger  of  this 
appears  to  be  over,  fasten  in  the  peg  tightly. 
Put  the  cask  in  a cool  cellar,  and  let  it  remain 
until  the  end  of  December.  Back  it  from  its 
lees  into  a fresh  cask,  and  in  a month  it  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  clear  enough  for  bottling. 
If  necessary,  it  may  be  fined,  by  adding  an  ounce 
of  isinglass,  dissolved  in  a bottle  of  the  wine. 
It  should  be  bottled  when  the  gooseberry- 
bushes  begin  to  blossom,  and  its  briskness 
depends  very  much  upon  its  being  bottled  at 
the  right  time.  Taste  the  wine  before  rack- 
ing it  into  a fresh  cask,  and  if  it  be  too  sweet, 
renew  the  fermentation,  either  by  stirring  up 
the  lees  or  rolling  the  cask.  Wine  should  be 
bottled  in  clear,  settled  weather,  and  the  sooner 
it  is  bottled  after  fining,  the  brighter  it  will  be. 
Time,  twenty-four  hours  to  stand  before  strain- 
ing ; ten  or  twelve  days  to  ferment.  Sufficient 
for  ten  gallons.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.  pci- 
gallon. 

Gooseberry  Charlotte.— Pick  the  tops 
and  stalks  from  a pound  and  a half  of  goose- 
berries; wash  and  drain  them,  and  boil 
them  with  a pound  and  a half  of  loaf  sugar, 
until  reduced  to  a pulp.  Press  them  through  a 
coarse  sieve.  Take  half  a dozen  sponge-bis- 
cuits, cut  them  into  thin  slices,  and  line  a plain 
round  mould  with  them.  Pour  in  the  fruit, 
cover_  it  with  slices  of  spongecake,  place  a 
cover  and  a weight  on  the  top,  and  let  it  re- 
main until  well  set.  Turn  it  out  before  serving, 
and  pour  some  good  custard  or  nicely-flavoured 
cream  round  it.  Thin  slices  of  bread  may  be 
used  instead  of  sponge-biscuit.  Time,  ten  or 
twelve  hours  to  set  properly.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d. 

Gooseberry  Cheese. — Pick  the  tops  and 
stalks  from  some  rough  red  gooseberries,  fully 
ripe.  Bake  them  in  a moderate  oven  till  soft, 
then  pulp  them  through  a fine  sieve.  Let  them 
boil  very  gently,  and  add,  a little  at  a time,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf-sugar  to  every  pound 
of  fruit-pulp.  Boil,  skim,  and  stir  it  for  half 
an  hour ; then  pour  it  on  small  plates,  and  dry 
it  before  the  fire,  or  in  a cool  oven.  When  dry, 
keep  the  cheese  between  folds  of  white  paper. 
Time,  half  an  hour  to  boil.  Probable  cost  of 
gooseberries,  3d.  per  pound. 

Gooseberry  Cream.— Pick  tho  stalks 
and  tops  from  about  two  pounds  of  green 
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gooseberries.  Wash,  drain,  and  boil  thorn 
until  soft  and  broken,  in  a pint  and  a halt 
of  water.  Press  them  through  a siove,  and  to 
every  pint  of  juice  add  a pound  of  loaf  sugar 
and  the  rind  and  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Let 
theso  boil  all  together  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  and,  when  cold,  mix  with  them  half  a 
pint  of  milk,  in  which  an  ounce  of  isinglass  or 
gelatino  has  boon  dissolved.  Pour  into  a mould, 
and  put  it  in  a cool  placo  until  firm.  This 
cream  should  bo  mado  the  day  before  it  is 
wanted.  Sufficient  for  two  quarts  of  cream. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.,  with  best  isinglass. 


Gooseberry  Custard.  — Boil  a quart 
of  gooseberries  in  half  a pint  of  water.  Add 
a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut.  Boil 
the  gooseberries  quickly,  and,  when  soft,  pulp 
them  through  a sieve.  Add  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs. 
Stir  over  the  fire  until  thick,  but  the  berries 
must  not  boil.  Serve  in  a glass  dish,  or  in 
custard-glasses.  Time,  boil  till  soft  about 
fifteen  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient 
for  seven  or  eight  glasses. 

Gooseberry  Dumpling.— Line  a plain 
round  basin  or  mould  with  a good  suet  crust 
{see  Crust,  Suet).  Pick  the  tops  and  stalks 
from  as  many  gooseberries  as  will  fill  it,  strew 
some  moist  sugar  over  the  top,  and  cover 
with  the  paste.  Pinch  in  the  sides  securely,  to 
prevent  the  juice  escaping,  and  tie  in  a floured 
cloth.  Plunge  the  pudding  into  boiling  water, 
and  boil  for  two  or  three  hours,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  pudding.  Probable  cost,  lOd. 
for  a pudding  large  enough  to  fill  a quart 
mould.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Gooseberry  Fool. — Take  the  tops  and 
stalks  from  a pound  of  green  gooseberries, 
and  boil  them  with  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  sugar  and  a cupful  of  water.  When  quite 
soft,  press  them  through  a coarse  sieve,  and 
mix  with  them,  very  gradually,  a pint  of  milk ; 
or  cream,  if  a richer  dish  is  required.  Serve 
when  cold.  This  old-fashioned  dish  is  whole- 
some and  inexpensive,  and,  when  well  made, 
very  agreeable.  Time,  about  twenty  minutes 
to  boil  the  fruit.  Probable  cost,  9d.  for  this 
quantity,  if  made  with  milk.  Sufficient  for 
six  or  seven  persons. 

Gooseberry  Jam. — Take  the  tops  and 
stalks  from  some  light-coloured  gooseberries, 
rather  under-ripe,  and  allow  one  pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  the  finely-grated  rind  and  juice  of 
•half  a lemon,  to  every  pound  of  fruit.  Put  the 
berries  into  a saucepan,  strew  the  sugar,  &c., 
over  them,  add  a little  water,  to  prevent  burn- 
ing, bring  them  to  a boil,  and  skim  carefully. 
When  the  jam  has  boiled  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  put  a little  on  a cold  plate.  If  it  jellies, 
even  slightly,  it  may  be  taken  from  the  fire, 
and  poured  into  jars.  Probable  cost,  7d.  01  Sd. 
per  pound. 

Gooseberry  Jam,  Green.— Allow  a 
pound  of  sugar  and  half  a pint  of  water  to 
every  pound  of  fruit.  Boil  the  sugar  and  water 
together  for  fifteen  minutes.  Skim  carefully, 
put  in  the  gooseberries,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently,  stirring  all  the  time,  until  the  jam  will 
set  when  a little  is  put  on  a plate.  Phis  will  be 


in  about  forty-five  minutes  after  it  has  come  to 
the  boil.  Pour  into  jars.  Cover  with  brandied 
or  oiled  paper,  and  place  tissue  paper,  dipped  in 
strong  gum-water,  or  in  white  of  egg,  over  the 
jars.  On  an  average,  a pound  of  jam  may  bo 
obtained  from  a pound  of  fruit.  Probable  cost, 
8d.  per  pound. 

Gooseberry  Jam,  Green  (another  way). 
— Cut  the  stalks  and  tops  from  three  pounds  of 
green  gooseberries.  Bruise  them  slightly,  put 
them  into  a preserving-pan,  and  let  them  boil 
for  seven  or  eight  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time, 
to  provent  them  sticking  to  the  pan.  Mix  with 
them  two  pounds  and  a half  of  powdered  loal 
sugar,  bring  them  quickly  to  the  boil,  then 
simmer  them  gently  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  A pound  of  jam  may  be  obtained  from 
about  a pound  of  fruit.  Probable  cost,  7d.  or 
8d.  per  pound. 

Gooseberry  Jam,  Green  (another  way). 
— Wash  and  drain  the  gooseberries,  and  put 
them  into  a preserving-pan,  with  a gill  of  water 
to  every  pound  of  gooseberries.  Stir  them  until 
they  are  soft,  then  press  them  through  a coarse 
sieve,  with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon  or  a 
jolly-pot.  Weigh  the  pulp,  and  allow  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  to  every  pound  of 
I fruit.  Boil  the  sugar  with  as  much  water  as 
j will  just  moisten  it,  and  boil  it  until  it  is 
i thick.  Add  the  gooseberry  pulp,  and  simmer 
| gently,  stirring  it  now  and  again.  When  it 
sots,  or  stiffens  when  a little  is  put  on  a plate, 
put  it  at  once  into  jars.  Time,  about  forty 
minutes  to  boil.  Probable  cost,  7d.  or  8d. 
per  pound. 


Gooseberry  Jam,  Red. — Take  the  tops 
and  stalks  from  the  gooseberries,  and  allow 
three  pounds  of  sugar  to  every  four  pounds  of 
fruit.  It  is  a great  improvement  to  add  a 
pound  of  red  currants  to  every  three  pounds 
of  gooseberries.  Boil  the  fruit.  Keep  it  well 
stirred,  to  prevent  it  burning,  and  as  soon  as 
the  berries  begin  to  break,  add  the  sugar.  Let 
them  boil  for  half  an  hour,  or  until  the  jam 
will  set  when  a little  is  put  on  a plate.  If 
it  win  not  do  this  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  it 
must  boil  longer.  Pour  it  into  jars,  and  cover 
closely,  in  the  usual  way.  Sufficient,  a pound 
of  fruit,  &c.,  for  a pound  of  jam.  Probable 
cost,  7d.  or  8d.  per  pound. 

Gooseberry  Jam,  Red  (another  way).— 
Take  equal  weights  of  fruit  and  sugar.  I ick 
the  tops  and  stalks  from  the  fruit,  and  make  a 
slit  with  a needle  in  each  gooseberry.  Allow  a 
small  tea-cupful  of  water  to  each  pound  of  sugar, 
and  boil  the  water  and  sugar  together  for  ten 
minutes.  Put  in  the  fruit,  and  boil  genth , 
until  the  skins  look  clear.  Dram  off  the  ber- 
ries, and  put  them  into  jars,  boil  the  syrup 
until  it  will  set,  pour  it  over  the  fruit,  and, 
when  cool,  tie  up  in  the  usual  way.  lime, 
about  forty  minutes  to  boil  the  syrup,  tro- 
bablc  cost,  7d.  or  8d.  per  pound  jar. 

Gooseberry  Jam,  Red  (another  way).— 
Allow  a pint  of  red  currant  juice,  prepared  a. 
for  rod  currant  jelly,  and  three  pounds  of  loat 

sugar  to  every  four  pounds  of  g0080^™^- 
Put  the  sugar  and  the  juice  into  a preservi 
pan.  and  boil  for  five  minutes  after  the  sugar  is 
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dissolved.  Add  the  gooseberries,  and .boil  all 
gently  together  for  forty  minutes.  1 our  out 
the  contents  of  tho  pan,  and  on  the  following 
day  put  the  berries  into  jars,  boil  the  syrup  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  pour  it  over  the  fruit. 
Cover  closely.  Probablo  cost,  9d.  per  pound 
jar.  Sufficient,  a pint  and  a half  of  fruit  fer  a 
pound  of  jam. 

Gooseborry  Jam,  White  or  Yellow. 

—Choose  sound  ripe  gooseberries,  which  havo 
been  gathered  on  a dry  day.  Pick  off  the  tops 
and  stalks,  and  take  equal  weights  of  fruit  and 
sugar.  Put  the  sugar  into  a preserving-pan, 
with  a cupful  of  water  to  every  pound.  Boil 
for  ten  minutes,  then  add  the  fruit,  and  when 
the  berries  have  once  boiled,  simmer  gently 
until  they  are  sufficiently  cooked.  This  may 
be  ascertained  in  the  usual  way,  by  putting 
a little  on  a plate,  and  if  it  jellies  it  is  done 
enough.  Pour  into  jars,  cover  with  branched 
or  oiled  paper,  and  tissue-paper  dipped  either 
in  gum-water  or  the  unbeaten  white  of  an  egg. 
Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  boil  the 
fruit.  Sufficient,  a pint  and  a half  of  fruit  for 
a pound  of  jam. 

Gooseberry  Jelly.— Choose  ripe,  and 
perfectly  sound  gooseberries,  gathered  on  a dry 
day.  Pick  them,  put  them  into  a preserving- 
pan,  and  simmer  them  gently  until  they  yield 
their  juice  readily.  Strain  them  through  a 
sieve,  and  afterwards  through  a jelly -bag,  but 
on  no  account  squeeze  the  fruit.  If  left  moist 
the  gooseberries  may,  with  the  addition  of  some 
sugar  and  a few  red  currants,  be  made  into 
jam,  for  puddings,  &c. ; or  it  may  be  made  into 
gooseberry  paste  (see  Gooseberry  P aste ) . W eigh 
the  juice,  boil  it  quickly  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  add  three  pounds  of  pounded  loaf  sugar  to 
every  four  pounds  of  juice.  When  the  sugar  is 
dissolved,  boil  together  for  five  minutes,  then 
pour  into  jars,  and  cover  securely.  It  is  a great 
improvement  to  add  a pound  of  red  or  white 
currant  juice  to  every  three  pounds  of  goose- 
berry juice. 

Gooseberry  Jelly, Green. — Cut  off  the 

tops  and  stalks  from  some  ripe  gooseberries. 
Put  them  into  a preserving-pan,  with  three- 
quartersof  a pint  of  water  to  every  pound  of  fruit, 
and  simmer  gently  until  they  are  well  broken. 
Strain  through  a jelly-bag,  without  squeezing 
the  fruit.  Weigh  the  juice,  and  boil  it  rapidly 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Mix  with  it  an  equal 
weight  of  loaf  sugar,  and  boil  together  until  it 
will  stiffen.  Skim  carefully,  and  pour  into 
jars.  Probable  cost,  9d.  per  half-pound  jar. 
Sufficient,  a pound  of  gooseberries  will  give  on 
an  average  nearly  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
jelly. 


Gooseberry,  Mock. — Rhubarb  may  bo 
used  instead  of  gooseberries  in  making  sauce 
for  fish.  It  should  be  boiled  until  quite  tender, 
sweetened,  pressed  through  a sieve,  and  then 
used  in  the  same  way  as  gooseberries. 


Gooseberry  Paste.— When  the  juice  ha 
oeen  gently  drawn  from  gooseberries  for  jelly 
ne  fruit  may  be  made  into  paste  for  dessert,  &c 
®'gh  the  pulp,  put  it  into  a preserving-pan 
and  boil  it  until  it  comes  up  in  a mass  wit] 
ue  spoon,  leaving  the  saucepan  dry.  Lift  i 


from  the  fire,  and  mix  with  it  some  pounded  loaf 
sugar,  allowing  half  a pound  of  sugar  to  every 
pound  of  pulp,  weighed  before  boiling.  When 
well  mixed,  return  it  to  the  saucepan,  and  boil 
twenty  minutes  longer.  It  must  be  stirred 
unceasingly  or  it  will  bum.  Put  it  into  jelly 
jars,  and  cover  securely  in  the  usual  way. 
Time,  about  one  hour  to  boil  the  pulp,  twenty 
minutes  to  boil  with  tho  sugar. 

Gooseberry  Pudding,  Baked.— 

Pick  the  heads  and  stalks  off  the  gooseberries, 
and  put  the  berries  into  a jar.  Place  this  jar 
in  a saucepan  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  until  the 
fruit  is  soft  enough  to  pulp.  Press  it  through 
a sieve,  and  to  every  pint  of  pulp  add  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  fresh  butter,  four  ounces  of  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar,  and  three  well-beaten  eggs.  The  latter 
should  not  be  added  until  the  pudding  is  cool. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  a buttered  dish,  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven.  Strew  sifted  sugar  over 
the  pudding  before  serving.  It  may  be  eaten 
either  hot  or  cold.  If  a richer  pudding  is 
required,  Savoy  biscuits  may  be  substituted  for 
the  bread-crumbs,  and  the  edge  of  the  dish  may 
be  lined  with  puff  paste.  Time,  about  half  an 
hour  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  lOd,  if  made  with 
bread.  Sufficient  for  five  persons. 

Gooseberry  Sauce,  for  Mackerel. 

— Cut  the  tops  and  stalks  from  half  a pint  of 
green  gooseberries.  Boil  them  until  tender, 
press  them  through  a sieve,  and  mix  them  with 
half  a pint  of  melted  butter.  Various  seasonings 
are  used  for  this  sauce — such  as  grated  ginger, 
or  grated  lemon-rind,  grated  nutmeg,  a little 
pounded  sugar,  or  cayenne  pepper.  A wine- 
glassful  of  sorrel  or  spinach -juice  is  a decided 
improvement.  The  gooseberries  are  often 
sent  to  table  mashed  and  flavoured,  without 
being  mixed  with  the  melted  butter.  Time, 
about  forty  minutes  to  prepare.  Sufficient 
for  a pint  of  sauce.  Probable  cost,  4d. 

Gooseberry  Souffll  (a  pretty  supper 
dish). — Pick  the  gooseberries,  and  boil  them 
with  a liberal  allowance  of  sugar  until  tender. 
Press  them  through  a coarse  sieve,  and  put  the 
pulp  into  a glass  dish.  Let  it  grow  cold,  then 
pour  over  it  a good  custard.  This  may  be 
made  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  the  whites 
may  be  beaten  till  firm  and  cooked  as  described 
under  the  heading,  Eggs  as  Snow.  The  ap- 
pearance is  improved  by  colouring  half  the 
white  of  egg  with  a few  drops  of  cochineal. 
Time,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  boil  a 
quart . of  gooseberries  till  they  are  tender. 
Sufficient,  a quart  of  gooseberries  and  a pint 
and  a half  of  custard  for  six  or  eight  persons. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  4d. 

Gooseberry  Tart. — Pick  off  the  tops  and 
stalks  of  the  gooseberries.  Put  them  into  a 
pie-dish,  pile  them  high  in  tho  centre,  strew  a 
little  sugar  over  them,  and  add  a table-spoon- 
ful of  water.  Line  tho  edge  of  tho  dish  with  a 
good  crust,  put  on  the  cover,  and  bake  in  a 
brisk  oven.  Strew  a little  powdered  sugar  over 
before  sending  tho  tart  to  table.  A little  cream 
or  custard  is  a great  improvement  to  this  dish. 
An  ample  allowance  of  sugar  is  required  for 
gooseberries,  especially  when  they  arc  partially 
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ripe.  The  smell  of  gooseberry  tart,  we  may 
observe,  by  the  way,  exactly  resembles  that  of 
the  true  forget-me-not.  Two  pints  and  a half 
of  gooseberries  will  make  a pie  for  four  or  five 
persons.  Probable  cost,  9d.  Time  to  bake, 
throe-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Gooseberry  Trifle.— Cut  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  Savoy  cakes  into  thin  slices,  and  place 
them  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  glass  dish.  Pour 
over  them  a little  sherry,  brandy,  or  whiskey, 
and  let  them  soak  until  soft.  Boil  half  a pint 
of  water  with  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  for  ten 
minutes.  Put  in  a pint  and  a half  of  green 
gooseberries,  picked,  washed,  and  drained.  Let 
them  boil  till  they  are  tender,  but  unbroken, 
and,  when  cool,  place  them  on  the  Savoy  cake. 
Make  a pint  and  a half  of  good  plain  custard, 
nicely  flavoured  with  lemon  or  vanilla.  Pour 
it  over  the  gooseberries,  and  ornament  with  a 
little  whipped  cream,  or  the  beaten  white  of 
egg.  Time,  about  an  hour  and  a half  to  pre- 
pare. This  dish  is  better  made  three  or  four 
hours  before  it  is  wanted.  Sufficient  for  a 
supper  dish  for  six  or  eight  persons.  Probable 
cost,  about  Is.  8d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine  or 
brandy. 

Gooseberry  Turnovers. — Make  some 
good  light  crust.  Boll  it  out  two  or  three 
times,  then  leave  it  a quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Stamp  it  out  in  rounds  with  a cup, 
plate,  or  small  basin,  and  lay  a few  gooseberries, 
which  have  been  stewed  with  sugar,  on  one  half 
of  each  round.  Turn  the  other  half  over  the 
fruit,  fasten  the  edges  securely,  and  bake  on 
buttered  tins  in  a moderate  oven.  Serve  on  a 
napkin,  with  sifted  sugar.  Time,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  bake.  Probable  cost, 
Id.  each. 

Gooseberry  Vinegar  (excellent  for  pick- 
ling).— Pick  ana  bruise  a quart  of  ripe  goose- 
berries. Put  them  into  a bowl,  and  mix  with 
them  three  quarts  of  spring  water  which  has 
been  boiled  and  grown  cold.  Let  them  remain  for 
two  days,  stirring  frequently ; then  strain,  and 
add  two  pounds  of  sifted  sugar  to  each  gallon 
of  liquid.  Put  this  into  a cask,  and  with  it  a 
piece  of  toasted  bread,  dipped  in  yeast.  Put  a 
piece  of  muslin  over  the  bunghole,  to  keep  out 
the  flies,  and  set  it  in  a warm  place,  but  not  in 
the  sun.  The  vinegar  may  be  bottled  in  nine 
months.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  per  gallon. 
Sufficient  for  a quart  of  vinegar. 

Gooseberry  Water. — Bruise  the  fruit, 
and  press  out  the  juice  through  a coarse  sieve. 
Mix  with  it  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  Boil 
and  filter  the  liquid.  Sweeten  it  according  to 
taste,  and  add  a little  lemon- juice.  This  will 
be  a refreshing  and  agreeable  beverage,  if  not 
made  too  sweet,  which  is  a common  fault. 
The  exact  amount  of  sugar  required  cannot  be 
given,  as  it  depends  upon  the  acidity  of  the 
fruit.  Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  prepare. 
Probable  cost,  Id.  per  quart. 

Gooseberry  Wine,  Effervescing  — 

Cut  the  tops  and  stalks  from  some  sound  green 
gooseberries ; bruise  them  thoroughly , and  add 
a quart  of  cold  spring  water  for  every  pound  of 
fruit.  Leave  them  for  three  or  four  days,  stirring 
frequently.  Strain  through  a sieve,  and  add 


three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  to  every  gallon  of 
liquid.  When  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  put  the 
liquid  into  a cask,  with  a bottle  of  gin  and  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  to  every  five 
gallons  of  wine.  It  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
ready  to  bottle  in  six  months ; but  if  not  quite 
clear  it  must  remain  longer.  The  gooseberries 
should  be  taken  when  fully  grown,  before  they 
begin  to  turn  ripe.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.  per 
gallon,  exclusive  of  the  spirit. 


Gooseberry  Wine,  Still.— Pick  and 
bruise  the  fruit,  and  put  it  in  a large  tub.  Let 
it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then  drain  off  the 
juice,  and  add  a quart  of  lukewarm  water  to 
every  gallon  of  gooseberries.  Let  this  stand 
twelve  hours.  Mix  the  water  with  the  juice, 
and  add  twelve  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  to  five 
gallons  of  liquid.  Let  it  ferment  well.  The 
temperature  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
ripeness  of  the  fruit.  If  necessary,  the  liquid 
should  be  placed  near  the  fire.  In  two  or  three 
days  it  will  be  ready  for  the  cask.  Put  it  into 
the  cask  with  two  .quarts  of  brandy  to  five  gal- 
lons of  liquid.  Bung  it  well.  To  be  in  perfec- 
tion, gooseberry  wine  should  not  be  bottled  for 
five  years ; but,  if  required,  it  may  be  used  at  the 
end  of  twelve  months.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d. 
per  gallon,  exclusive  of  the  brandy. 

Gotham  Pudding.— Dissolve  a piece  of 
saleratus  the  size  of  a small  nut  in  a table- 
spoonful of  hot  water,  and  mix  with  it  a break- 
fast-cupful  of  milk,  three  well-beaten  eggs,  and 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour.  When  quite 
smooth,  add  a pinch  of  salt,  and  four  ounces 
of  candied  citron,  cut  into  thin  slices.  Beat 
thoroughly  for  ten  minutes,  pour  the  mixture 
into  a buttered  mould,  tie  the  mould  in  a 
floured  cloth,  and  boil  for  an  hour  and  a half. 
Turn  out,  and  serve  with  wine  sauce.  Pro- 
bable cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 


Graham  Cakes— Make  a dough  with 
some  Graham  meal  and  as  much  boiling  milk 
as  it  will  take,  and  yet  be  rolled  out.  Add  a 
little  salt,  and  roll  out  the  dough  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick.  Cut  it  into  rounds,  and  bake 
in  a very  hot  oven,  when  the  cakes  will  be  light 
and  puffy ; if  it  is  not  sufficiently  hot,  they  will 
be  very  heavy.  Time,  ten  or  twelve  minutes 
to  bake.  Sufficient,  about  a quart  of  boiling 
milk  to  half  a pint  of  meal. 

Grandmamma’s  Pickle. — Take  a sound 
white  cabbage  and  a young  cauliflower.  Divide 
the  latter  into  small  sprigs,  and  cut  the  cab- 
bage into  thin  shreds,  in  the  same  way  as  red 
cabbage  is  cut  for  pickling.  Spread  them  out 
on  separate  dishes,  and  cover  them  with  salt. 
Let  them  remain  forty-eight  hours,  then  sot 
the  pieces  of  cauliflower  on  a sieve,  and  let  them 
drain  before  the  fire.  Squeeze  the  salt  from 
the  cabbage  with  the  hands,  and  pu'' the  cabbage 
and  cauliflower  in  layers  into  pick  3-bottles  or 
jars.  Boil  as  much  vinegar  as  will  amply  co\ci 
them,  allowing  an  ounce  of  whole  gingei, 
broken  into  pieces,  half  an  ounce  of  mustard- 
seed,  and  half  an  ounce  of  pepper,  to  emv 
quart  of  vinegar.  Let  theso  ingredients  boil 
together  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  when 
cold,  pour  them  into  the  bottles.  A * 
spoonful  of  turmeric  maybe  mixed  with  a little 
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cold  vinegar,  and  added  to  tho  rest  while  boil- 
in"  Put  the  spices  at  the  top  of  the  pickles, 
and  cover  the  jars  closely.  Fresh  vinegar 
must  be  added  when  necessary.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  per  pint. 

Granito  Claret— Put  the  thin  rind  of 
two  oranges  in  half  a pint  of  water.  Let  it 
soak  for  two  hours,  strain  it,  and  boil  the  water 
with  half  a pound  of  sugar  to  a clear  syrup. 
Add  the  strained  juice  of  six  oranges,  a cuprul 
of  water,  and  a pint  bottle  of  claret.  Put  the 
mixture  into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  cork  them, 
and  move  them  round  in  the  ice.  As  the 
mixture  freezes  it  should  be  loosened  from 
the  sides  of  the  bottles,  and  then  put  into 
claret-glasses.  Sufficient  for  two  pints  and  a 
half. 

Granito  Punch,  Iced.— Rub  the  yellow 
rind  of  an  orange  and  of  half  a lemon  upon 
two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar.  Mix  with  them 
three  wine-glassfuls  of  green  tea,  and  the  same 
of  brandy,  rum,  syrup,  maraschino,  and  pine- 
apple syrup.  Add  the  juice  of  two  lemons, 
the  juice  of  an  orange,  and  a pint  bottle  of 
Champagne.  When  well  mixed,  freeze  as 
usual,  and  serve  in  glasses.  Time,  about  half 
an  hour  to  prepare.  Sufficient  for  a quart. 

Granito,  Roman.— Mix  a pint  and  a, 
half  of  strong  coffee  with  a pint  and  a half 
of  syrup.  Strain  through  a silk  sieve  into 
wide-mouthed  decanters,  and  freeze  as  directed 
in  the  recipe  for  granito  claret.  Serve  in  coffee- 
cups  or  glasses.  Sufficient  for  three  pints. 

Granito  Sherry. —Make  a syrup  with 
half  a pint  of  water  and  half  a pound  of  sugar. 
Soak  in  this  the  thin  rind  of  two  lemons,  and, 
in  two  hours,  strain  through  a silk  sieve,  and 
add  a cupful  of  water,  the  strained  juice  of  six 
lemons,  and  a pint  bottle  of  sherry.  Freeze  as 
directed  for  granito  claret,  and  serve  in  glasses. 
Sufficient  for  two  pints  and  a half. 

Grapes. — Grapes  are  grown  extensively 
in  France,  and  made  into  wine.  Those  grown 
in  this  country  are  chiefly  used  for  dessert,  and 
are  particularly  welcome  in  cases  of  illness, 
being  both  refreshing  and  wholesome.  The  best 
way  to  keep  them  is  to  pick  out  all  that  are  in 
the  least  decayed,  and  to  pass  a thread  through 
the  stalk  of  each  bunch,  then  seal  the  end  of 
the  stalk,  to  keep  it  from  drying,  and  place 
the  fruit  gently  in  a bag,  made  of  thin  paper. 
The  mouth  of  the  bag  should  then  be  closed, 
and  secured  with  string.  The  grapes  should 
be  hung  up  by  the  thread  to  the  ceiling  of  a 
cool  room,  and  preserved  at  as  low  a tempera- 
ture as  possible  until  required  for  use. 

Grape,  Green,  Marmalade.  — Pick 
the  grapes,  put  them  into  a saucepan,  and 
barely  cover  them  with  boiling  water.  Let 
them  simmer  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  but  do 
not  let  them  break.  Take  them  out,  drain 
them,  let  them  cool,  then  press  them  through  a 
coarse  sieve,  and  add  a pound  of  loaf  sugar 
to  every  pound  of  pulp.  Boil  them  gently  for 
twenty  minutes,  pour  into  jars,  cover  with 
brandiod  and  gummed  paper,  and  keep  in  a 
cool  place.  Sufficient,  one  pound  of  fruit  for 
one  pound  of  jam.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  per 
pound 


Grape  Isinglass  Jelly.— Dissolve  one 
ounco  of  isinglass  or  gelatine  in  a cupful  of 
wator.  Put  a pound  and  a half  of  ripe  purple 
grapes  into  a saucepan.  Bruiso  them  with  the 
back  of  a wooden  spoon  until  the  j uice  flows 
freely.  Strain  them  without  pressure,  through 
two  or  three  thicknesses  of  muslin,  and,  when 
the  juice  is  clear,  boil  it,  with  half  a pound  of 
loaf  sugar  and  the  dissolved  isinglass,  for  ten 
minutes.  Add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  brandy, 
pour  it  into  an  oiled  mould,  and  put  it  into  a 
cool  place  until  firmly  set.  If  the  jelly  is  not 
clear,  it  may  be  clarified  in  the  usual  way.  ( See 
Calf’s  Foot  Jelly.)  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.,  exclu- 
sive of  the  brandy. 

Grape  Jelly. — Pick  some  purple  grapes, 
put  i them  into  a saucepan,  and  bruise  them 
gently  until  the  juice  flows  freely  from  them. 
Strain,  without  squeezing  them,  two  or  three 
times  through  thick  muslin,  and,  when  clear, 
boil  the  j uice  rapidly  for  twenty  minutes.  Add 
a pound  of  loaf  sugar  to  each  pound  of  juice, 
stir  it  until  dissolved,  and  boil  till  a little  put 
on  a plate  will  set.  Put  the  jelly  into  jars,  and 
cover  with  oiled  or  branched  paper,  and  after- 
wards with  gummed  paper.  Probable  cost  of 
grapes,  when  plentiful,  lOd.  or  Is.  per  pound. 
A quart  of  grapes  should  yield  about  one  pint 
of  juice. 

Grape-water  Ice.— Take  one  pound  of 

ripe  Muscatel  grapes.  Rub  them  patiently 
through  a fine  hair  sieve,  and  when  the  juice  is 
all  pressed  through,  pour  a cupful  of  cold  spring 
water  over  the  dregs,  in  order  to  get  all  the 
goodness  from  them,  and  to  prevent  waste.  Add 
one  pint  of  clarified  syrup  and  the  strained 
juice  of  a fresh  lemon.  Freeze  and  finish  in 
the  usual  way. 

Grape  Wine,  Sparkling.— Take  the 
grapes  before  they  are  fully  ripe,  put  stalks 
and  fruit  into  a convenient-sized  tub,  delicately 
clean,  bruise  them  until  every  berry  is  broken, 
and  to  every  pound  of  fruit  add  a quart  of 
cold  water.  Leave  them  for  three  days,  stir- 
ring them  twice  or  three  times  every  day. 
Strain  and  add  three  pounds  and  a quarter  of 
lump  sugar  to  every  gallon  of  liquid.  When 
this  is  dissolved,  put  the  wine  at  once  into  the 
cask,  which  should  be  kept  full  to  the  bung. 
It  is  well  to  reserve  half  a gallon  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  it  up  as  the  fermentation  subsides. 
In  ten  days  add  one  pint  of  brandy  and  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  to  every  five 
gallons  of  wine.  Keep  the  cask  in  a cool  cellar. 
The  wine  should  be  bottled  in  champagne 
bottles  when  the  vines  are  in  bloom  the 
following  summer,  and  the  corks  must  be 
wired  down.  Time,  a fortnight  to  make.  Pro- 
bable cost,  4s.  per  gallon,  exclusive  of  the 
brandy. 

Grapes,  Pickled. — Pick  the  grapes  from 
the  stalks.  Reject  any  that  are  unsound,  and 
put  them  into  a deep  jar  with  as  much  white- 
wine  vinegar  as  will  amply  cover  them . Tie  them 
down  with  a bladder,  and  keep  them  in  a cool 
dry  place.  They  will  be  ready  for  uso  in  a 
month.  Probablo  cost  of  grapes,  when  plentiful, 
lOd.  to  Is.  por  pound. 
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Grapes,  To  Preserve. — Take  four 
pounds  of  grapes  before  they  aro  fully  ripe. 
Put  them  on  tho  fire  in  a saucepan  of  cold 
■water,  and  let  thorn  remain  until  tho  water 
nearly  boils,  then  drain  them  and  put  them 
into  cold  water.  Boil  four  pounds  of  sugar  in 
two  quarts  of  water,  skim  it  carefully,  and, 
whon  cold,  put  tho  fruit  in  an  cnamellod  sauce- 
pan, pour  the  syrup  over  it,  and  lot  all  stand 
for  twenty-four  hours,  Put  the  grapes  on  the 
fire,  heat  them  till  the  syrup  is  scalding  hot,  and 
put  them  aside  until  the  next  day,  then  drain 
off  the  syrup,  and  boil  it  gently  for  twenty 
minutos.  Pour  it  over  the  grapes,  which 
should  be  arranged  in  a clean  saucepan,  and 
bring  them  once  more  to  the  point  of  boiling. 
Put  tho  preserve  into  jars,  and  pour  a little 
dissolved  apple  jelly  over  them.  Probable 
cost  of  grapes,  when  plentiful,  lOd.  or  Is.  per 
pound. 

Grapes,  To  Preserve  in  Brandy  (for 
winter  dessert). — Take  some  fine  bunches  of 
grapes.  Look  them  over  carefully,  to  see  that 
all  are  quite  sound,  prick  each  grape  in  three 
places,  and  lay  them  in  deep  earthen  jars. 
Cover  them  with  white  sugar-candy,  crushed  to 
a fine  powder,  and  fill  up  the  jars  with  brandy. 
Cover  the  jars  securely  with  a bladder,  and  keep 
in  a cool  dry  place. 

Gratin. — Gratin  is  a French  forcemeat.  It 
may  be  made  either  of  the  lean  part  of  veal  or 
the  breast  and  wings  of  a fowl.  Take  a calf’s 
udder,  and  boil  it  gently,  with  as  much  water  as 
will  cover  it,  until  sufficiently  cooked.  Let  it 
cool,  cut  away  all  the  upper  part,  and  divide 
the  rest  into  small  pieces,  which  must  be 
pounded  in  a mortar  until  they  can  be  passed 
through  a coarse  sieve.  Take  equal  parts  of 
veal  and  cooked  liver,  cut  them  into  small 
pieces,  and  put  them  in  a saucepan  with  a little 
salt  and  pepper,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
savoury  herbs,  powdered.  Fry  them  in  a little 
butter  for  ten  minutes,  then  mince  finely, 
and  pound  the  meat  until  perfectly  smooth, 
with  half  the  quantity  of  veal  udder.  If 
necessary,  butter  may  be  substituted  for  the 
udder.  Pound  all  thoroughly,  and,  whilst 
pounding,  add  three  raw  eggs  at  different 
times.  Make  up  a small  ball  of  the  force- 
meat, and  throw  it  into  boiling  water,  to  try 
whether  it  is  light  and  properly  seasoned.  If 
it  be  too  firm,  add  a little  water,  if  too  soft, 
another  egg.  Probable  cost  of  veal,  Is.  per 
pound. 

Gravy. — Gravies  should  never  be  at  vari- 
ance in  flavour  with  the  dish  which  they  arc 
to  accompany,  and  in  nothing  is  the  skill  and 
judgment  of  a good  cook  so  much  displayed 
as  in  their  management.  They,  may  bo 
made  a source  of  unceasing  expense,  or  be 
amply  supplied  at  a merely  nominal  cost,  and 
in  moderate  households  ought  certainly  to  be 
made  from  tho  bones  and  trimmings  of  the  joints 
themselves.  Full  directions  will  be  given  in 
this  work  for  almost  every  gravy  that  can  be 
required  in  domestic  cookery,  but,  as  a general 
rule,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  gravy 
of  tho  moat  to  be  used  is  always  most  suit- 
able to  send  to  table  with  it.  The  bones  dressed 


and  undressed,  tho  trimmings  of  meat  and 
tho  necks  and  feet  of  poultry  and  game  should 
be  carefully  preserved,  and  used  for  making 
gravy.  When  these  are  not  sufficient,  fresh 
meat  or  fresh  bones  must  be  used — the  fresher 
the  better.  All  superfluous  fat  should  be  re- 
moved before  stewing,  and  the  gravy  kept  in  a 
cool,  dry  place,  in  an  earthen  pan.  Long 
simmering  is  required  to  extract  the  full  flavour 
of  the  meat ; and  if  any  fat  is  in  the  gravy  after 


boiling,  it  is  better  left  on  until  the  gravy  is 
required.  Gravy  should  be  sent  to  table  hot, 
and  in  a tureen,  with  a very  small  quantity  in 
the  dish  with  the  meat.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unpleasant  than  for  the  carver  to  find  that 
whilst  performing  Ids  duties  he  has  bespattered 
those  of  his  friends  who,  unfortunately  for 
themselves,  were  placed  near  him.  Good  gravy 
may  be  made  from  the  skirts  and  kidney  of 
beef,  the  shank  bones  of  mutton,  previously 
soaked,  the  knuckle  of  veal  or  mutton,  the 
shin  of  beef,  a cow-heel,  or  the  liquid  in 
which  meat  has  been  boiled.  Brown  made 
dishes  require  savoury  gravies,  white  dishes 
delicately  flavoured  ones.  Where  the  flavour 
of  onions  is  too  strong  in  gravies,  it  may 
be  lessened  by  boiling  a turnip  in  it  for  a 
little  while.  When  lean  meat  is  to  be  made 
into  gravy  it  should  be  beaten  and  scored 
before 'stewing. 

Gravy  and  Eggs  {see  Eggs  and  Gravy). 

Gravy,  Beef.  Clear.— Cut  two  pounds 
of  the  shin  of  beet  into  small  pieces,  and  fry 
these  over  a clear  fire  until  lightly  browned, 
but  take  care  they  do  not  burn.  Pour  over 
them  a quart  of  boiling  water,  skim  thoroughly, 
and  simmer  for  half  an  hour.  Then  add 
a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  a large  onion,  sliced  and 
fried,  a bunch  of  parsley  and  thyme,  two  cloves, 
and  six  or  eight  peppercorns.  Simmer  gently 
for  two  hours.  Strain,  and  put  it  aside  for  use. 
Remove  tho  fat  from  the  top  before  heating  it. 
Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a half  of  gravy.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is. 

Gravy,  Beef,  for  Poultry  and  Game. 

Cut  one  pound  of  coarse  beef  into  small 

pieces,  and  put  these  into  a saucepan  with  ft 
salt-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a salt-spoonful  o. 
pepper,  a shallot,  and  a pint  of  cold  water. 
Simmer  gently  by  tho  side  of  the  fire  tor  two 
hours  and  a half,  then  strain,  add  one  ta Mo- 
spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  and  thicken 
with  a tea-spoonful  of  arrowroot  mixed  with  a 
little  cold  water.  Boil  once  more,  and  sene  as 
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hot  as  possible.  Probable  cost,  Sd.  Sufficient 
for  one  pint  of  gravy. 

Gravy,  Beef,  Plain.— Cut  some  coarse 
pieces  of  beef  into  dice,  strew  a little  salt  over 
them,  and  put  them  in  a closely-covered  sauce- 
pan, by  the  side  of  a gentle  tire,  until  the  juieo 
flows  from  the  meat  and  glazes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pan.  Pour  in  as  much  boiling  stock  or 
water  as  will  cover  the  meat,  and  simmer  gently 
for  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost  of  beef, 
Sd.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  half  a pound  of  beef 
for  a pint  of  gravy. 

Gravy,  Bon  Vivant’s  Sauce  for 

(sometimes  called  Epicurean  Sauce). — Mince 
two  ounces  of  shallots  very  finely,  and  put  them 
into  a bottle  with  six  table-spoonfuls  of 
walnut  ketchup,  six  of  mushroom  ketchup, 
four  of  soy,  four-  of  port,  a dozen  peppercorns, 
eight  cloves,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cayenne, 
and  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  vinegar.  Cork 
the  bottle  closely,  and  let  it  remain  for  three 
weeks,  shaking  it  occasionally.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  strain  carefully,  keep  it  in 
bottles  securely  stoppered,  and  store  for  use. 
A table-spoonful  will  flavour  half  a pint  of 
sauce  sufficiently  for  the  taste  of  most  persons. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pint.  Sufficient  for  a 
pint  and  a half  of  sauce. 

Gravy,  Brown,  Cheap  and  Good. — 

Toast  a slice  of  bread  on  both  sides  until  hard 
and  darkly  browned,  but  it  must  not  bum.  Cut 
two  large  onions  into  thin  slices,  fry  them  in  a 
little  dripping  or  butter  till  brightly  browned, 
and  pour  over  them  a quart  of  boiling  water  or 
stock.  Put  in  the  toast,  and  any  trimmings  of 
meat,  or  poultry,  or  bones  from  dressed  joints, 
chopped  into  small  pieces,  that  are  to  be  had, 
with  a bunch  of  savoury  herbs.  Simmer 
gently  until  the  gravy  is  thick  and  good. 
Strain,  add  salt  and  pepper,  and  a table-spoon- 
ful of  mushroom  ketchup,  and  put  aside  for 
use.  Time,  about  three  hours  to  simmer. 
Probable  cost,  4d.,  exclusive  of  the  bones. 
Sufficient  for  one  pint  of  gravy. 

Gravy,  Brown,  Roux  for  Thicken- 
ing.— Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter 
into  a scrupulously  clean  saucepan,  melt  it 
slowly,  and  add  very  gradually  half  a pound 
of  flour.  The  flour  should  he  shaken  in  from 
a dredging-box,  and  stirred  with  a wooden  spoon 
until  the  roux  is  perfectly  smooth  and  a bright 
brown  colour.  The  edge  of  the  spoon  should 
be  pressed  rather  heavily  on  the  bottom  of  the 
saucepan,  to  prevent  burning,  which  would  cer- 
tainly spoil  the  roux.  Though  this  thickening 
is  boat  when  freshly  made,  it  will  keep  for  a 
long  time  if  poured  into  jars,  and  the  surface 
kept  entire.  It  is  an  improvement  to  make  it 
with  browned  flour — that  is,  flour  which  has 
been  kept  in  a slow  oven  until  it  is  lightly 
browned  all  through.  When  this  is  used,  the 
roux  need  not  be  so  long  on  the  fire.  It  may 
be  used  with  either  hot  or  cold  gravy.  If  the 
gravy  be  hot,  the  roux  should  bo  moistened 
gradually  with  it  off  the  fire  ; if  cold,  it  should 
be  stirred  on  the  firo  till  the  gravy  boils. 
Time,  about  an  hour  and  a half.  Probablo 
cost,  Gd.  A dessert-spoonful  of  roux  will 
thicken  a pint  of  gravy. 


Gravy,  Brown,  Soup  (made  from  bones 
and  trimmings). — Take  the  bones  of  dressed 
meat — beef  is  the  best — which  weighed  before 
cooking  about  twelve  pounds.  Break  them  up 
into  small  pieces,  and  put  theso  into  a saucepan, 
with  five  quarts  of  cold  water.  Bring  the  liquid 
to  a boil,  skim  carefully,  and  simmer  gently, 
but  continuously,  for  six  hours.  Strain  through 
a sieve,  and  leave  the  soup  until  the  next 
day.  Remove  the  fat  from  the  top,  leave  any 
sediment  there  may  be  at  the  bottom,  and  pour 
the  soup  gently  into  a clean  saucepan,  with 
two  carrots,  one  turnip,  three  onions,  all  sliced, 
a head  of  celery,  or  half  a drachm  of  pounded 
celery-seed,  tied  in  muslin,  a bundle  of  sweet 
herbs,  and  eight  peppercorns.  Bring  it  to  a 
boil,  skim  it  carefully,  and  add  a dessert- 
spoonful of  salt,  which  will  assist  the  scum  in 
rising.  Draw  it  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  simmer 
gently  for  two  hours.  Strain  it  two  or  three 
times,  and,  to  clear  it,  stir  into  it  when  hot,  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  whisked  thoroughly,  and 
mixed  with  four  tea-spoonfuls  of  cold  water, 
and  afterwards  with  a little  of  the  soup.  Beat 
this  into  the  soup  over  the  fire,  and  keep  whisk- 
ing till  it  boils.  Skim  carefully  tiff  it  is  quite 
clear.  Add  three  table-spoonfuls  of  Liebig’s 
Extract  of  Meat,  and,  if  necessary,  a little 
browning  ( see  Browning),  but  great  care  must 
be  taken  -with  this,  or  the  flavour  of  the  soup 
will  be  spoilt.  This  soup  is  wholesome,  nou- 
rishing, and  cheap,  and  though  it  cannot  be 
said  that  a soup  which  costs  4d.  per  quart 
is  quite  equal  to  one  which  costs  Is.  4d., 
yet,  if  the  directions  are  closely  followed, 
the  result  will  be  decidedly  satisfactory.  If 
any  lady  would  take  the  trouble  to  try  it  for 
herself,  she  would  see  that  it  can  be  done,  but, 
unfortunately,  there  exists  amongst  ordinary 
domestic  servants  such  a prejudice  against 
anything  economical  that,  if  the  soup  were 
left  to  them,  there  is  a danger  that  it  would 
not  be  properly  attended  to,  and,  perhaps,  be 
boiled  hard  one  hour  and  stopped  entirely 
another,  or,  what  is  worse,  not  carefully 
skimmed  as  it  is  coming  to  a boil.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  brown  a small  quantity  of  meat — 
say  a quarter  of  a pound  of  beef  and  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  veal — draw  out  the  juice  with  a 
little  cold  water,  and  then  simmer  these  with 
the  bones.  The  soup  will  keep  better  if  vegeta- 
bles are  not  boiled  in  it  until  it  is  about  to  be 
used.  It  should  certainly  be  made  the  day 
before  it  is  wanted  for  use.  Probable  cost, 
about  4d.  per  quart.  Sufficient  to  make  two 
quarts  of  soup. 

Gravy,  Brown,  Soup  (made  from  fresh 
meat). — Take  half  a pound  of  lean  ham,  two 
pounds  of  the  shin  of  beef,  and  two  pounds 
of  veal.  Cut  the  meat  from  the  bones,  break 
the  latter  into  small  pieces,  and,  if  there  be  any 
marrow,  lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  saucepan. 
If  there  bo  no  marrow,  use  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter.  Put  in  the  meat  (which  should  be 
cut  up)  and  bones,  cover  closely,  and  place  the 
saucepan  on  the  fire.  When  well  browned  on 
one  side,  turn  the  meat  over  on  the  other,  and 
take  care  it  does  not  bum.  When  the  meat  is 
thoroughly  browned,  add  a pint  of  cold  water 
to  draw  out  the  juice.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour 
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add  three  quarts  of  boiling  water,  with  two 
carrots,  ono  turnip,  three  or  four  onions,  all 
sliced,  a head  of  celery,  or  half  a drachm  of 
pounded  celery-seed,  tied  in  nuislin,  a hunch  of 
swcot  herbs,  and  a dozen  peppercorns.  Bring 
the  soup  to  a boil,  remove  the  scum  carefully 
as  it  rises,  and  add  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  salt, 
which  will  assist  it  in  rising.  When  woll 
skimmod,  draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side 
of  the  fire,  and  let  its  contents  simmer 
gently,  but  continuously,  for  four  hours.  Take 
it  off,  and  strain  the  soup  through  a jelly -bag. 
Lot  it  stand  until  the  next  day.  Lift  tho  fat 
off  the  top  in  a cake,  and,  -when  pouring  the 
soup  off  to  warm,  be  careful  not  to  disturb  the 
sediment.  Strain  it  again,  if  necessary  ; but  if 
the  directions  have  been  followed,  tho  soup  will 
be  clear  and  bright,  with  a bruwn  tinge.  It 
will  keep  better  if  vegetables  are  not  boiled 
with  it  until  it  is  about  to  be  used.  This  soup 
forms  the  basis  of  all  other  kinds.  If  through 
any  mischance  it  should  not  be  clear,  see  direc- 
tions for  Clarifying  Gravy.  It  is  better  made 
the  day  before  it  is  wanted,  so  that  the  fat 
can  be  entirely  removed.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  4d.  per  quart.  Sufficient  for  three  quarts 
of  soup. 

Gravy,  Colouring  and  Flavouring. 

— In  colouring  gravies  the  same  directions  may 
be  followed  which  have  been  given  for  colouring 
soups  (see  Colouring).  When  this  is  done,  how- 
ever, care  must  be  taken  that  the  flavour  given 
by  it  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  be  detected. 
When  gravy  is  made  from  stock,  all  danger  of 
this  may  be  removed  by  combining  the  colouring 
and  flavouring.  Prepare  the  stock  separately. 
Set  it  aside,  and  put  a piece  of  butter  about 
the  size  of  a walnut  into  a saucepan,  with  two 
ounces  of  uncooked  lean  ham,  chopped  small,  a 
shallot,  finely  minced,  a sprig  of  thyme  or  mar- 
joram, a spi-ig  of  parsley,  and  three  cloves. 
Cover  the  pan  closely,  and  let  these  stew  slowly 
for  half  an  hour.  Shake  tho  pan  several  times 
to  prevent  the  meat  burning,  and  when  the  side 
of  the  saucepan  is  brightly  browned,  add  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  unflavoured  stock.  Boil 
all  together  another  half-hour,  thicken,  if 
necessary,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  flour,  add 
salt  and  pepper,  and  strain  before  serving. 
Probable  cost,  4d.,  exclusive  of  the  stock. 
Sufficient  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a pint 
of  gravy. 

Gravy,  Cow-heel  (clear). — Put  a cow- 
heel,  which  has  been  scalded  and  properly  pre- 
pared, but  not  boiled,  into  a saucepan,  with  an 
onion,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a blade  of  mace,  half 
a dozen  peppercorns,  and  three  pints  of  cold 
water.  Skim  it  carefully,  and,  when  the  scum 
ceases  to  rise,  cover  the  pan  closely,  and  simmer 
gently  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  three  hours. 
Strain  carefully,  and  put  aside  until  cold; 
remove  the  fat  from  tho  top,  and  pour  off  the 
gravy,  being  careful  to  leave  the  sediment  un- 
disturbed. Probable  cost,  one  cow-heel,  Gd. 
Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a half  of  gravy. 

Gravy,  Eggs  Poached  in  {see  Eggs 
Poached  in  Gravy). 

Gravy,  English,  Brown.  — Cut  six 

Ounces  of  lean  ham  into  square  pieces,  and  fry 


a nice  brown.  When  done,  remove  them  from 
the  frying-pan  into  a stewpan.  Then  fry  two 
pounds  of  neck  or  shin  of  beef,  lightly  floured, 
alse  a middle-sized  onion,  or  two  or  three 
shallots.  Race  them  all  together  in  the  stew- 
pan  with  the  ham,  and  cover  with  about  two 
pints  of  stock ; skim  as  the  liquid  boils,  and 
add  salt,  a few  cloves,  peppercorns,  a blade  of 
mace,  a small  bunch  of  herbs,  a carrot,  and  a 
head  of  celery.  Let  all  boil  till  reduced  in 
quantity  to  one-half;  then  strain,  and  when 
quite  cold,  take  off  the  fat.  When  required, 
heat  the  gravy  again,  and  flavour  with  the 
sauce  best  adapted  to  the  dish  for  which  it  is 
intended.  If  the  gravy  bo  properly  boiled,  it 
will  be  thick  enough.  Half  this  quantity  is 
sufficient  at  a time,  and  careful  housekeepers 
would  reduce  the  quantity  of  meat.  Time, 
from  three  to  four  hours.  Probable  cost  of 
beef,  about  8d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  one 
pint  of  gravy. 

Gravy  Espagnole  (a  highly  flavoured 
brown  gravy). — As  this  gravy  will  keep  good 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  is  frequently  required 
in  domestic  cookery,  it  is  -well  to  make  more 
than  will  be  used  at  one  time,  and  put  it  aside 
until  wanted.  It  should  be  looked  at  every 
day,  and  will  keep  longer  if  it  is  boiled  occa- 
sionally. Put  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
large  egg  into  a stewpan,  and,  when  it  is 
melted,  place  on  it  a moderate-sized  onion,  cut 
into  slices.  Turn  these  over  until  they  are 
lightly  browned,  then  add  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  the  lean  of  ham  or  bacon,  in  dice  (undressed), 
a large  carrot , scraped  or  cut  into  small  pieces, 
two  sprigs  of  parsley,  one  of  thyme,  a quarter 
of  a tea-spoonful  of  finely-chopped  lemon-rind, 
a dozen  peppercorns,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a 
bay-leaf.  Pour  in  a cupful  of  cold  water  and 
shake  the  pan,  or  stir  it  occasionally,  oyer  a 
moderate  fire  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  until  the 
ingredients  are  brightly  browned.  Add  very 
gradually  a pint  of  good  stock,  and  simmer  gently 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Strain,  skim 
off  the  fat,  and  the  gravy  will  be  ready  for  use. 
Salt  must  be  added,  if  necessary',  but  this  will 
depend  upon  the  saltness  of  the  ham.  When 
no  stock  is  at  hand,  half  a pound  of  lean  beef 
may  be  cut  into  small  squares,  and  fried  with 
the  rest,  but  when  this  is  done  a pint  and  a half 
of  water  should  be  added,  and  the  gravy  sim- 
mered an  hour  and  a half.  Another  plan  is 
to  dissolve  half  a tea-spoonful  of  Liebig’s  ex- 
tract in  the  gravy.  If  a rich  gravy  is  required 
a glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira  and  a table-spoon- 
ful of  ketchup  may  be  put  into  the  saucepan 
a few  minutes  before  it  is  taken  from  the 
fire.  To  thicken  the  gravy,  dissolve  an 
ounce  of  butter  in  a saucepan,  mix  with  it 
an  ounce  of  flour,  and  stir  it  with  a wooden 
spoon  until  brightly  browned,  add  gradually 
tho  strained  gravy,  and  boil.  Sufficient  for 
nearly  a pint  of  'gravy.  Probable  cost,  Set- 
per  pint. 

Gravy  Espagnole,  made  without 
Meat.— Cut  two  large  onions  into  thick  slices, 
and  frv  them  in  an  ounce  and  a half  ot 
blitter  ' until  brightly  browned.  Put  ">tn 
them  a scraped  carrot,  two  sprigs  of  parsley. 
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one  of  thyme,  a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of 
chopped  lemon-rind,  a bay-loaf,  three  or  four 
cloves,  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup, 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  essence,  a 
thick  crust  of  bread,  toasted  brown  and  hard, 
but  not  burnt,  six  peppercorns,  and  half  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt.  Porn-  over  these  ingredients 
it  breakfast-cupful  of  water  and  a breakfast- 
cupful  of  beer.  Simmer  gently  for  half  an 
hour,  strain,  and  serve.  Thicken  with  flour  and 
butter,  if  required.  Probable  cost,  fid.  Suffi- 
cient for  a pint  of  gravy. 

Gravy,  Essence  of  Ham  for. — A ham 

bone  is  always  considered  a valuable  addition 
to  the  stock-pot,  but  it  may  be  used  to  greater 
advantage  by  making  of  it  an  essence  with 
which  to  flavour  sauces  and  gravies.  Cut  from 
it  very  carefully  all  the  little  pieces  of  meat. 
Pound  these  in  a mortar,  and  put  them  into  a 
saucepan  with  the  bone  broken  small,  a dozen 
peppercorns,  a bunch  of  thyme  and  parsley,  and 
a pint  and  a half  of  good  beef  stock.  Simmer 
gently  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  a couple  of 
hours,  or  until  the  flavour  is  thoroughly  ex- 
tracted. Put  the  liquid  into  a bottle,  and  set 
aside  for  use.  Probable  cost,  about  3d.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  ham  bone.  Sufficient  for  a pint 
of  essence. 


Gravy  for  Boiled  Meat.— Boiled  meat 
is  usually  sent  to  table  with  a little  of  the  liquid 
in  which  the  meat  was  cooked.  When  a varia- 
tion is  desired,  half  a pint  of  the  liquid  may 
be  thickened  with  a little  flour  and  butter,  and 
flavoured  with  a table-3poonfnl  of  finely- 
chopped  pickled  gherkins  or  walnuts,  and  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  minced  parsley.  A tea- 
spoonful of  mustard  mixed  with  a small 
quantity  of  vinegar  may  then  be  added.  This 
sauce  should,  of  course,  be  served  in  a tureen, 
not  put  on  the  same  dish  as  the  meat.  Time, 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  3d.  Suffi- 
cient, half  a pint  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Gravy  for  Curried  Fish.  — Melt  a piece 
of  butter  the  size  of  a small  egg  in  a saucepan, 
and  fry  two  sliced  onions  in  it  until  lightly 
browned.  Drain  them  from  the  fat,  and  mix 
with  them  a pint  and  a half  of  good  stock,  and, 
if  the  flavour  is  liked,  two  sharp  apples,  pared 
and  cored.  Simmer  gently  until  the  onions 
are  sufficiently  tender  to  be  pressed  through  a 
sieve,  and,  after  this  has  been  done,  boil  once 
more,  thicken  the  gravy  with  a table-spoonful 
of  flour  and  a table-spoonful  of  curry-powder,  I 
mixed  with  a little  cold  water,  and  add  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Boil  for  half  an  hour,  and  just 
before  serving  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  good 
cream.  Time,  an  hour  and  a quarter.  Pro- 
bable cost,  5d.  Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a half 
of  gravy. 


Gravy  for  Cutlets. — Put  a piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  a walnut  into  a saucepan, 
*•’1  w?*en  meltod,  fry  two  sliced  onions  in  it 
until  they  are  lightly  browned.  Add  gradually 
eno  pint  of  good  stock,  half  a dozen  poppercoms, 
'v°  8Pr>gs  of  parsley,  throo  or  four  cloves, 
mb  a crust  of  bread  toasted  brown  and  hard 
n >oth  sides,  but  not  burnt.  Simmer  gently 
* ,onc . llour,  then  strain,  and  thicken  the 
8?  vy  with  a little  butter  and  flour.  Add  salt 
18 — N.E. 


] to  taste,  and  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom 
or  walnut  ketchup.  A little  browning  may 
bo  added,  if  necessary.  If  no  stock  is  at  hand, 
a tea-spoonful  of  Liebig’s  extract  may  be  dis- 
solved in  somo  warm  water  and  used  instead. 
Probable  cost,  4d.  Sufficient  for  nearly  a pint 
of  gravy. 

Gravy  for  Cutlets  (another  way). — 
After  the  cutlets  have  been  fried,  lift  them 
out  of  the  pan,  and  put  them  in  the  oven  on  a 
hot  dish.  Mix  a table-spoonful  of  flour  very 
smoothly  with  a table-spoonful  of  the  fat  from 
the  cutlets,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  with  a 
wooden  spoon  till  it  is  lightly  browned;  add 
half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  a table-spoonful  of  Harvey’s  sauce, 
or  ketchup,  or  a table-spoonful  of  finely-minced 
gherkins,  walnuts,  capers,  or  any  favourite 
pickle.  When  a rich  sauce  is  wanted,  a wine- 
glassful  of  port  may  be  added.  Serve  in  a 
tureen.  Time,  five  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
3d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine.  Sufficient  for  one 
pound  of  cutlets. 

Gravy  for  Ducks.— Put  the  giblets  into 
a stewpan  with  a large  onion,  two  or  three 
sage-leaves,  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a salt- 
spoonful  of  pepper,  and  two  pints  of  stock. 
Simmer  gently  for  two  hours.  Strain  the 
gravy,  thicken  it  with  a table-spoonful  of 
flour,  mixed  smoothly  with  a little  cold  water, 
boil  once  more  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
serve  in  a tureen.  A glass  of  port  or  claret  is 
an  improvement.  Probable  cost,  2d.,  exclu- 
sive of  the  wine.  Sufficient  for  a pint  and 
a half  of  gravy  (see  also  Gravy  for  Goose  or 
Duck). 

Gravy  for  Fish  Pies,  &c.— Take  any 
common  fish  that  you  may  have,  or  can  easily 
obtain,  such  as  eels,  flounders,  or  pike,  ora  mix- 
ture of  one  or  two  kinds.  Cut  them  into  small 
pieces,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan.  To  two 
pounds  of  fish  put  a pint  and  a half  of  water,  a 
little  pepper  and  salt,  two  or  three  bunches  of 
parsley,  a sprig  of  marjoram,  and  the  same  of 
thyme,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a crust  of  bread, 
toasted  till  brown  and  hard.  Simmer  gently 
for  an  horn  or  more,  then  strain ; thicken  the 
gravy  with  a little  flour  and  butter,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  essence,  or  two  or 
three  anchovies  pounded.  If  brown  gravy  is 
wanted,  the  fish  must  be  fried  before  it  is 
stewed.  The  probable  cost  depends  upon  the 
price  of  the  fish,,  which  is  very  fluctuating. 
Sufficient  for  a little  more  than  a pint  of 
gravy.  x 


XXI  nvy  1 or  .fowls,  Cheap.— Take  tw 
ounces  of  lean  ham,  cut  thpm  into  dice,  and  fr 
them  m a very  little  butter  until  brightly  browned 
1 our  over  them  gradually  half  a pint  of  stock 
and  add  six  peppercorns,  a bunch  of  parsley, . 
bay-loaf,  and  half  a slice  of  bread,  toastei 
1 own  and  hard,  but  not  burnt.  Simmer  gentb 
tor  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  strain,  add  1 

Sal£  li  "?cessalT»  servo  as  hot  ai 
possiMe  Probablo  cost,  4d.  (See  Gray', 
mado  without  Meat  for  howls.)  V ' 

ti,  ^or  Game. — Melt  a piece  of  buttci 

with1-?  01  il  ama11  068  in  a saucepan,  and  mix 
with  it  very  smoothly  a table-spoonful  of  flour. 
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When  lightly  browned,  add  a cupful  of  good 
stock,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  mixed  mustard, 
a tiny  pinch  of  cayenne,  as  much  powdered 
mace  as  will  stand  on  the  point  of  a knife 
and  a dossert-spoonful  of  lemon-]  nice.  Boil 
for  twenty  minutes.  Add  a wmo-glassful  oi 
.sherry,  artel  servo  in  a tureen.  Probable  cost, 

3d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine.  Sufficient  for  halt 
a pint  of  gravy. 

Gravy  for  Goose  or  Duck— Put  a 

pioce  of  butter  the  size  of  a small  egg  into  a 
saucepan,  and  fry  in  it,  until  lightly  browned 
two  onions,  sliced,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  o 
powdered  sage.  Add  a cupful  of  good  Brown 
gravy,  a grain  of  cayenne,  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  pepper,  and  a pinch  of  salt,  if  the  gravy  has 
not  been  already  seasoned.  Simmer  gently  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  strain  return  the 
«Tavy  to  the  saucepan,  and  add  a toa-spoonfu 
of  mixed  mustard,  and  a wine-glassful  of  port  01 
claret.  Make  the  gravy  as  hot  as  possi  de,  with- 
out boiling,  after  the  wine  is  anded.  lime, 
altogether,  about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  wine,  3d.  Sufficient  for  ha 
a pint  of  gravy. 

Gravy  for  Grills  and  Broils.-Rub 

a table-spoonful  of  flour  into  an  ounce  of  goo 
butter.  Mix  with  it  half  a pint  of  good  strong 
stock  a table-spoonful  of  ketchup,  the  juice 
and  rind  of  a quarter  of  a lemon,  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  made  mustard,  half  the  quantity  oi  t 
essence  of  anchovies,  half  a tea-spoonful  o 
pepper,  three  grains  of  cayenne,  a tea-spoonful 
of  Chopped  capers,  and  a shallot,  finely  mince. 
Put  these  ingredients  into  a ^ucepan  Let 
them  boil,  then  simmer  gently  for  five  °r  s 
minutes,  strain,  and  serve.  I robable  cost,  4d. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Gravy  for  Haddock,  Baked.-Brown 
a sliced  onion  in  a little  butter,  and  add 
gradually  a pint  of  good  stock,  or  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  Liebig’s  extract  of  meat  dissolved  m 
warm  water.  Thicken  with  a table-spoonful 
of  flour,  and  let  the  mixture  simmer  with  a 
bunch  of  parsley  for  twenty  minutes,  fek 
off  the  fat,  strain  the  gravy,  and  add.  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste,  a little  browning,  if  neces- 
sary, and  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup 
Serve  in  a tureen.  Probable  cost,  2d.  Sufficient 
for  a pint  of  gravy. 

Gravy  for  Hare— Thicken  half  a pint 

of  stock  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour,  mixed 
smoothly  with  a small  quantity  of  the  liquid  at 
first,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  rest.  Let 
it  boil  for  twenty  minutes,  then  add  a table- 
spoonful  of  soy,  pepper  and  salt,  if  necessary 
and  half  a tumbler  of  port  or  claret.  Send 
•i  little  of  the  gravy  m the  dish  with  the 
hare  and  the  rest  in  a tureen.  Probable  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  wine,  2d.  Sufficient  for  near  y 
a pint  of  gravy. 

Gravy  for  Hare  (another  way).-When 
no  stock  Is  in  the  house,  procure  half  a pound 
of  <rravy  beef,  cut  it  into  small  pieces,  and  put 
•finto  a saucepan  with  three-quarters  of  a pint 
of  water,  two  sprigs  of  parsley,  one  small  sprig 
of  marjoram,  and  the  same  of  thyme,  a largo 

• ‘fu  ono  clove  stuck  into  it,  halt  a dozen 
piece  of  head  touted 


both  sides.  Simmer  gently  for  ono  hour,  then 
strain,  thicken  the  gravy  with  a dessert-spoon- 
ful  oi  flour,  lot  it  boil  once  more  for  halt  an 
hour,  add  a table-spoonful  of  soy,  and  half  a 
tiunblerful  of  port  or  claret,  and  servo  a* 
before.  Probable  cost,  8d.,  exclusive  ot  the 
wine.  Sufficient  for  a pint  of  gravy. 

Gravy  for  Hashes.-Take  the  hones 
and  trimmings  of  the  joint  from  which  the 
hash  is  to  he  made,  break  the  hones  into  small 
nieces  put  all  into  a saucepan,  and  cover  with 
Tme  cold  water.  Put  a quarter  of  a drachm 
of  bruised  celery-seed,  tied  in  muslin,  or  two  oi 
three  of  the  outside  sticks  of  celery,  which 
should  always  he  kept  for  flavouring  purposes, 
six  peppercorns,  four  berries  of  allspice,  two 
sprigs  of  parsley,  one  of  marjoram,  and  one  o 
thyme,  with  a pint  and  a half  of  water.  Simmei 
gently  for  half  an  hour,  then  strain  Cut  a small 
onion  into  slices,  and  fry  it  till  lightly  browned 
in  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut.  Mix 
in,  very  smoothly,  a table-spoonful  of  flour  and 
add  gradually  the  strained  gravy.  Bod  all Tor- 
twenty  minutes,  strain  once  more,  add  halt  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  any  flavouring  that 
may  he  preferred,  such  as  ketchup,  fine  - 
minced  pickles,  capers,  or  a wme-glassiul  of 
ale  or  wine.  When  quite  hot,  the  gravy  is 
ready  for  the  meat,  which  should  only  be  in 
the  pan  long  enough  to  heat  through,  and 
should  on  no  account  whatever  be  allowed  to 
boil  Probable  cost,  4d.,  exclusne  of  tbe  cold 
meat.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen  persons. 

Gravy  for  Hashes,  Cheap -Divide 
into  small  pieces  the  bones  and  trimmings 
the  meat  to  be  hashed,  and  put  them  into  a 
saucepan,  with  as  much  cold  water  as  wffi- 
cover  them,  and  to  every  pint  and  a half  of  . 
water  add  six  berries  of  allspice,  six  pepper- 
corns,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  pounded  celery- 
seed,  tied  in  muslin,  a small  bundle  of  savmnj 

herbs,  half  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  and  half  a 

slice  of  bread,  toasted  on  both  sides  till  it  is 
taSm  . »a  kid,  but  not  tamt Conor  tho 
saucepan  closely,  and  simmer  g - . 

hour.  Cut  a good-sized  onion  into  thin  riice. 
and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a piece  o ■ 
butter  the  size  of  a walnut.  Let  them  remain 
over  the  fire  till  brightly  browned,  moving 
them  about  to  prevent  them  burning. 
vorv  smoothly  as  much  flour  as  will  make  a 
stiff  batter,  and  add  gradually  the  gravy _mafld 

from  the  bones  and  trinimmgs  Bofi  .entl^ 

for  a few  minutes,  to  take  oft  the  n • 
of  the  flour,  strain  it  through  a coarse  sicv^. 
and  it  is  ready  for  tho  bash,  which  ^ 
perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  saj,  mi 
he  boiled  in  it,  but  only  well  heated 
gravy  is  improved  by  the  addition  , 
spoonful  of  mushroom  or  walnut  ketcliup  o 
Harvey’s  sauce,  or  finely-minced  picH^^ 
liable  cost,  4d.,  exclusive  of  the i bone  , ^ 
Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a fluartcr  f « ^ 
Instead  of  thickening  m ^ 

above,  two  dessert-spoonfuls  of  flo  • . 

spoonful  of  anchovy  sauc^  and  abo  t 1 
f™  snoonful  of  made  mustard  ma>  oc 

‘,“Sy  ,-Uh 

gravy,  which  should  then  be  steweu  , 
twenty  minutes  longer. 
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Gravy  for  Minced  Veal,  Cheap.— 

Put  the  trimmings  and  bones  of  the  veal  into  a 
saucepan,  with  as  much  water  as  will  cover 
them.  With  a pint  of  water  put  a small  onion, 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  tinely-minced  lemon-rind, 
a small  sprig  of  thyme,  a blade  of  mace,  and 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt.  Stew  gently  for  an 
hour,  then  strain  the  gravy,  thicken  it  with  a 
little  flour  and  butter,  and  add  a table-spoonful 
of  cream  or  milk.  The  flavour  may  be  varied 
by  the  addition  of  mushroom  or  walnut  ketchup, 
or  the  cream  may  be  omitted,  and  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon  substituted  for  it.  Probable  cost, 
4d.  per  pint.  Sufficient  for  three-quarters  of 
a pint. 


Gravy  for  Patties.— Take  the  bones, 
skin,  and  trimmings  of  the  meat  of  which  the 
patties  are  made,  and  put  them  into  a jar  with 
as  much  water  as  will  cover  them,  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  a bay-leaf,  and  a shallot,  finely- 
minced.  Tie  two  or  three  folds  of  paper  over 
the  jar,  and  place  it  in  a moderate  oven  for  two 
hours.  Strain  thejgravy,  skim  it  carefully,  let 
it  boil,  and  it  is  ready  to  be  put  into  the  patties. 
It  these  are  made  of  venison  or  hare,  it  is  an 
improvement . to  dissolve  a small  quantity  of 
red  currant  jelly  in  the  gravy,  and  to  add  a 
little  claret. 

Gr.ayy  for  Pike,  Baked.— Mixatable- 
spooniul  of  flour  very  smoothly  with  half  a pint 
ot  stock  Simmer  gently,  with  a minced 
onion  and  a sprig  of  parsley,  for  twenty 
mmutes,  then  strain  and  skim  carefully,  add 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  a dessert-spoonful 
of  ketchup.  Drain  off  the  fat  from  the  pan  in 
which  the  pike  has  been  baked,  pour  in  the 
boiling  liquid,  stir  it  well,  let  it  boil  up  once 
more,  and  serve.  If  no  stock  is  at  hand,  a little 
may  be  made  from  gravy  beef,  any  bones  and 
nmmangs  of  meat,  or  Liebig’s  extract  of  meat. 
Probable  cost,  about  2d.  Sufficient  for  half  a 
pint  of  gravy. 

Gravy  for  Rissoles. -Take  the  skin, 
tommmgs,  and  bones  of  the  meat  from  which 
the i rissoles  have  been  made.  Divide  them  into 
small  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan 
^th  ammeed  onion  and  a piece  of  butter  the 
omVt  fi  a Tum  about  over  a 

add  8X6  llS'htly  downed,  then 

°f  b?lbn"  water,  a blade  of  mace, 
and  half  ° i?ars  eJ’  half  a dozen  peppercorns, 
5d a sllce  of  touted  bread/ Pit  on  the 
houf  anlsimmer  S^tly  tor  an 

Kpoonfuw/a  ’ Sicken  the  gravy  with  a table- 
cold  wat  f mixed  sm°othly  with  a little 

“f/i/r,  add  a table-spoonful  of  ketchup 
ancl  / a ^-spoonful  of  salt,  boil  once  more! 

a teegra^.°baWe  C°8t>  3<L  Sufficieat 

mimitefXf0r  ?°asb  — About  twenty 

put  a / b ° tboJoint  m taken  from  the  fire\ 
aPnd^rr  d,Sh  under  it>  and  pour  slowly 
meat  b!  'a  a°VCr  the  brown  Parts  of  the 
wateVin  wP;  tbr®c.  .table-spoonfuls  of  boiling 
be^dissoW?  w i a toa-apoonful  of  salt  has 
the  dish  It / h0n  lfc  b?s  a11  dropped  into 
as  it  rib’/*  Lamd°l  carofully  skim  off  the  fat 
able  to  £ 1 »'lrfaco,  for  it  is  very  disagreo- 

° t0  have  bubWeH  of  fat  on  the  top  of  the 


gravy  in  the.  dish,  let  it  boil,  and  servo  a very 
small  quantity  on  the  dish  with  the  moat,  and 
the  rest  in  a turcon.  When  a larger  quantity 
ot  gravy  is  required,  there  is  in  ordinary  house- 
holds no  nocessitv  to  purchase  gravy-beef  in 
order  to  obtain  it.  The  trimmings  and  hard 
brown  uneatable  pieces  of  roasted  and  broiled 
meat  or  poultry  should  be  regularly  collected, 
put  into  a jar,  and  covered  with  boiling  water, 
the  next  day  they  should  be  boiled  and 
strained,  and  will  then  be  ready  for  use.  The 
brown  liquid  thus  obtained  will  be  much  better 
than  water  to  put  under  the  joint. 

Gravy  for  Roast  Venison.— Take 
three  shank-bones  of  mutton,  and  put  them 
into  a stewpan  with  a pint  of  water  and  six  or 
eight  peppercorns,  and,  after  bringing  them  to 
a boil,  let  them  simmer  gently  for  two  hours 
fekim  and  strain,  add  a pinch  of  salt,  a table- 
spoonful of  red  currant  jelly,  and  a glass  of 
port  or  claret.  Boil  up  once,  and  the  gravy  is 
ready  to  serve.  If  preferred,  a table-spoonful  of 
walnut  ketchup  may  be  substituted  for  the 
jelly  and  wine.  Probable  cost,  about  8d.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  wine.  Sufficient  for  nearly  a 
pint  of  gravy.  J 

Gravy  for  Roast  Venison  (another 
way).— Boil  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good  French 
vinegar  with  two  ounces  of  pounded  loaf  sugar 
and  as  soon  as  the  latter  is  dissolved,  pour  it- 
into  a tureen.  A well-tinned  saucepan  should 
be  used  m making  this  gravy.  Time,  three  or 
four  minutes.  Probable  cost,  2d.  Sufficient  foi 
tour  or  hve  persons. 

■ Gravy  from  Liebig’s  Extract  of 
meat.  Excellent  and  nourishing  gravy  may 
be  made  from  the  extract  of  meat  com- 
monly known  as  Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat. 

.is  valuable  preparation  cannot  be  too  highlv 
piized.  As  a matter  of  economy  alone,  it  ought 
to  be  in  every  home.  It  is  very  good  if  simply 
dissolved  in  a little  boding  water,  and  mixed 
with  a rather  liberal  allowance  of  salt,  but  it 
may  be  converted  into  superior  gravy  by 
attendmg  to  the  following  directions:— Cut  two 

ounces  of  the  lean  of  undressed  ham  into  dice 

and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  a walnut,  two  shallots,  finch- 
minced  two  cloves,  a blade  of  mace,  two  sprig! 

/£“'Sley’ a011®  of  s^eet  marjoram,  and  one  of 
thyme,  and  six  peppercorns.  Place  the  nan  on 
a moderate  fire,  and  let  it  rem£/ Iffthe 
ham  and  the  sides  of  the  pan  are  brightly 

zm?  th° pie<??  °f  ■>>»'* « • 

the  extract  has  been  dissolved  I o // 

Gravy,  Garlic  [see  Garlic  Gravy). 
lca^beef/./1  ^asbe*r~Takc  half  a pound  of 
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saucepan,  with  a piece  of  butter  or  good  beef 
drippmg  the  size  of  a large  nut,  and  place  them 
over  a tiro  till  they  are  brightly  browned  all 
over.  Keep  stirring  the  saucepan,  to  prevent 
their  burning,  and  add  three-quarters  oi  a pint 
of  water,  a sprig  of  parsley  and  thyme,  six 
peppercorns,  two  cloves,  and.  halt  a salt-spoonful 
of  salt.  Simmer  gently,  slam,  and  strain,  and 
tho  gravy  is  ready  for  use.  Time,  halt  an 
hour°  to  boil  the  gravy.  Sufficient  for  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  gravy.  Probable  cost, 
about  7d.  per  pint. 

Gravy  in  haste  (another  way).— Dissolve 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  Liebig’s  extract  ot  moa 
in  half  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Fry  the  minced 
carrot  and  onion  in  a little  butter  or  drippmg, 
until  lightly  browned,  pour  the  liquid  over 
them,  let  all  boil  together  for  ten  minutes, 
add  a dessert-spoonful  of  mushroom  °r  walnut 
ketchup,  skim,  strain,  and  servo.  Probable 
cost,  3d.  Sufficient  for  half  a pint  of  gravy. 


Gravy,  Jelly  for— Take  a pound  and  a 
half  of  the  shin  of  beef,  a pound  and  a half  o 
the  knuckle  of  veal,  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  lean  uncooked  ham.  Cut  the  meat  into 
small  pieces,  break  the  hone,  remove  the 
marrow,  and  add  a bunch  of  savoury  herbs  a 
sliced  carrot,  two  blades  of  mace,  cight  pepper- 
coms,  tho  rind  of  a quarter  of  a lemon,  three 
grains  of  cayenne,  a lump  of  sugar,  and  a sma 

tea-spoonful  of  salt  Pouv  on  four  pn  s of 

water,  or,  better  still,  veal  broth,  and  lot  the 
mixture  simmer  very  gently  for  sl*  ’ 

quickly  boiled  the  jelly  will  be  spoilt  Remove 
the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  strain  ^ b 
which  should  be  kept  in  a cool  place  and  boiled 
for  a minute  or  two  every  two  ox rttoee  days,  it 
it  is  to  he  kept  some  time.  The  above  is 
an  excellent  recipe  for  making  strong  gravies 
and  sauces.  Probable  cost,  about  3s.  bufficien 
for  three  pints. 

.Tn treed.— Take  half  a pound  of 
loan  ham,’ and  two  pounds  of  lean  beef— the 
shin  is  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Cut  them 
into  small  square  pieces,  and  put  them  mto  an 
earthen  jar.  Strew  over,  and  amongst  them, 
chopped'  vegetables  and  seasoning,  consisting 
of  aPLrot,  an  onion,  half  a drachm  of  bruised 
celery-seed,  tied  in  a piece  of  muslin,  a Wade  o 
mac?,  three  sprigs  of  parsley,  and  one  eac 
of  marjoram  and  thyme,  six  peppercorns,  and 
a clove.  Pour  a quart  of  water  on  these  mgie- 
dients,  cover  the  jar  closely,  and  place  it  m a 
moderate  oven,  for  five  or  six  hours  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  skim  and  strain  the  gia  >, 
which  will  he  ready  for  use  . ^obable  cost 
for  this  quantity,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  foui  oi 
five  persons. 

r1  vtivrxr  Kidney. — Take  half  a beef  kid- 
ney or  three  sheeps’  kidneys.  Cut  them  into 
slices  flour  them,  and  strew  over  them  a table- 
spoonful  of  powdered  herbs,  of  which  two  parts 
should  be  parsloy,  and  one  thyme.  1 ut  them 
into  a saucepan  with  a piece  of  butter,  the  awe 
of  a large  egg,  and  a small  onion  finely  minced, 
.JtS  them  over  the  the  tmti 
almost  dried  up;  then 

water,  and  simmer  very  gently  tor  an  hour  and. 
a S,  or  more,  until  the  gravy  is  done  to 


perfection.  Then  skim  and  strain.  Add  salt 
and  cayenne,  and  any  flavouring  that  may  be 
preferred.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Gravy  mad©  without  Moat,  for 
Fowls  —Take  the  feet,  necks,  livers,  and 
gizzards  of  the  fowls,  wash  them  thoroughly, 
cut  them  into  small  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a 
saucepan,  with  a bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  a 
small  onion,  half  a shoe  of  bread,  toasted  brown 
and  hard,  hut  not  burnt,  a salt-spoonful  of  salt 
half  a salt-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  a pint  and 
a half  of  water.  Simmer  very  gently  for  an 
hour,  or  more.  Pour  the  fat  from  the  pan 
which  has  been  under  the  fowl,  strain  the 
gravy  to  it,  stir  it  well,  strain  it  again  into  the 
saucepan;  add  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup  if  this  is  liked,  and  serve  as  hot  as 
possible.’  Probable  cost,  2d.  Sufficient  for  a 
couple  of  fowls. 

Gravy  Maigre  for  Fish,  (sometimes 
colled  Root  Gravy). -Cut  half  a clove  of 
garlic,  an  onion,  a carrot,  and  a turnip  into 
small  pieces,  and  fry  them  to  a glaze  in  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a large  egg.  Pom 
slowly  over  them  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cold 
water,  and  add  two  grains  of  cayenne,  hah  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  three  cloves,  two  png, 
of  parsley,  one  of  thyme-,  half  a dozen  button- 
mushrooms,  and  another  lump  of  butter,  rolled 
thickly  in  flour.  Simmer  gently  f°r  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  before  straining,  add  halt 
a tumblerful  of  sherry  or  Madeira.  Time, 
altogether,  about  three-quarters  of  an  horn. 
Sufficient  for  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  gra\j . 
Probable  cost,  4d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine. 


GraW  Onion— Take  three  Spanish 

onions,  cut  them  into  slices,  and  fry  them  with 
t”o  ounces  of  butter,  till  they  are  slightly 
browned.  Drain  them,  and  mix  a table-spoon- 
ful of  flour,  very  smoothly,  wrththefat  Add, 
oradually,  three-quarters  of  a pint  ot  stock., 
return  the  onions  to  the  saucepan,  and  simmer 
genSy  until  they  are  quite  soft.  Season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  pass  them  through  a fine  sieve, 
Lffiboil  up  once  more,  adding  two  table-spoon- 

M of  hmomj’uh™  ^ThS,  ’adtogeV^8  about 
six  persons. 

Gravy  Orange  (suitable  for  wild  water- 

fown Cut  a small  onion  into  little  pieces. 

and  put  it  into  a saucepan,  with  half  a pint  ot 
veal  stock,  three  or  four  leaves  of  basil  and  th 
rind  of  a Seville  orange— or,  failing  tins, 

Tmon0  SiLier  gently  for  ^ 

strain  the  gravy,  and  add sail 

Sufficient  for  ft. 

"^“piquant,  for  Hash.-Mffi* 

very  flytcly  t;.o  «th  e 

piece  °J  ?utt»  of  » Wuut  Fry  very 
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gently,  until  lightly  browned,  and  keep  stirring, 
to  prevent  burning.  Mix  with  the  gravy, 
smoothly,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  chopped  paisley.  Add  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar  or  lemon-juice,  a 
cupful  of  good  stock,  and  half  a slice  of  bread, 
toasted  until  it  is  firm  and  hard,  but  not  burnt. 
Garnish  the  dish  with  pickled  gherkins.  Time, 
half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  4d.  Sufficient 
for  half  a pint  of  gravy. 

Gravy,  Savoury.  This  is  another  name 
for  Cullis,  or  Rich  Gravy,  which  see. 


strong,  in  a covered  ono.  It  should  be  kept  in 
a cool  place,  in  an  earthen  jar,  the  lid  of  which 
should  not  bo  put  on  until  the  gravy  is  cool. 
If  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  meat 
for  gravy  will  not  keep,  it  should  be  lightly 
fried. 

Gravy,  To  Clarify. — Tho  easiest  way  of 
clarifying  gravy  is  described  in  the  recipe,  Clear 
Soup  (made  from  bones),  where  white  of  egg  is 
used.  The  best  method  that  can  be  adopted  for 
doing  the  work  will  be  found  in  the  recipe,  Clear 
Soup  (excellent),  where  raw  beef  is  employed. 


Gravy,  Seasoning  for.— Put  one  ounce 
and  a half  of  white  pepper  into  a mortar,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  mace,  one  ounce  of  nutmeg, 
two  drachms  of  cayenne,  a drachm  of  ginger, 
and  a drachm  of  cassia.  Pound,  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Put  the  powder  into  a small  bottle, 
and  keep  it  closely  corked,  or  the  strength 
and  flavour  will  escape.  A pinch  of  this 
powder  will  season  half  a pint  of  gravy. 


Gravy,  Shallot  (for  Broils  and  Grills). — 
Peel  three  shallots.  Cut  them  into  thin  slices, 
and  put  them  into  a saucepan,  with  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  best  French  vinegar ; boil  for  five 
minutes,  then  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  clear 
brown  gravy,  two  pinches  of  salt,  and  two 
grains  of  cayenne.  Boil  altogether  five  minutes 
longer  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible.  Probable 
cost,  3d.  Sufficient  for  nearly  half  a pint  of 
gravy. 

Gravy  Soup,  with  Vermicelli.— Take 
two  quarts  of  clear  brown  gravy  soup  ( see 
Gravy,  Brown,  Soup).  Let  it  boil,  then  drop 
into  it,  very  gradually,  three  ounces  of  fresh 
vermicelli.  If  long  kept,  the  soup  will  be  quite 
spoilt.  The  vermicelli  should  be  rubbed  between 
the  fingers,  and  dropped  in  with  on'e  hand,  whilst, 
the  soup  is  being  stirred  with  the  other  to  prevent 
any  lumps  forming.  Simmer  gently  until  it  is 
thick  and  soft,  and  serve  with  a French  roll 
in  the  tureen.  A plateful  of  grated  Parmesan 
cheese  should  be  sent  to  table  with  the  soup.  The 
usual  plan  is  to  soak  the  vermicelli  in  boiling 
water  for  a few  minutes,  drain  and  cool  it  in  a 
colander,  then  simmer  it  gently  for  five  or  six 
minutes,  stirring  frequently  to  prevent  it  get- 
ting into  lumps.  Time,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  to  boil  the  vermicelli.  Probable  cost, 
vermicelli,  8d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
eight  persons. 


Gravy,  Stock  for.  — For  ordinary  do- 
mestic use,  a good  cook  will  seldom  require 
gravy-beef,  with  which  to  make  gravy.  The 
bones  and  trimmings  of  meat  and  poultry,  the 
shank  bones  of  mutton,  which  have  been 
soaked,  brushed,  and  long  stowed  with  the 
gravy  which  is  left  from  joints,  will  generally 
supply  all  that  is  wanted.  When  fresh  meat 
is  necessary , beef  skirt,  kidney,  cow-heel,  the 
shin  of  beef,  or  any  of  the  ingredients  which 
are  used  for  the  stock  of  soup,  may  be  used  for 
gravy.  It  should  be  remembered  that  ketchup 
and  sauces  for  flavouring  should  bo  put  in  a 
short  time  only  before  serving,  as  tho  strength 
speedily  evaporates ; and  it  is  best  to  bo  very 
sparing  in  their  use,  as  a little  may  be  added 
out  cannot  be  taken  out.  If  gravy  is  too  weak! 
snould  be  boiled  in  an  uncovered  pan;  if 


Gravy,  To  Improve  the  Flavour  or 
Strength  of  . — When  gravies  are  wanting  in 
flavour,  they  may  be  improved  by  being  boiler 
quickly  in  an  uncovered  saucepan,  and  by  the 
addition  of  a little  ketchup,  or  any  of  the  best 
prepared  sauces.  If  this  is  not  sufficient,  take 
two  or  three  ounces  of  the  lean  of  uncooked 
ham  or  bacon,  cut  it  into  small  pieces,  and  put 
them  into  a saucepan  with  a piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg,  two  shallots  finely  minced,  a 
piece  of  parsley  root,  two  allspice  berries,  three 
cloves,  and  a bunch  of  savoury  herbs.  Keep 
these  ingredients  over  a gentle  fire,  shaking 
them  often  to  prevent  burning,  for  about  half 
an  hour,  or  until  the  pan  is  coloured  with  a 
bright  red  glaze ; add,  very  slowly,  a pint  and 
a half  of  the  gravy,  and  simmer  gently  for  half 
an  hour  longer.  Fish  gravy  must  be  flavoured 
judiciously  with  anchovy  or  herring  brine,  soy, 
and  walnut  ketchup.  Sufficient  for  a pint  and 
a half  of  gravy.  Probable  cost,  6d.,  for  the 
flavouring. 

Gravy,  To  Keep. — When  gravy  is  to  be 
kept  it  should  be  put  into  earthen  pans,  freshly 
scalded  and  dried.  Vegetables  should  be 
strained  from  it,  and  if  any  fat  cakes  on  the 
top,  it  should  be  left  untouched  until  the  gravy 
is  wanted.  It  should  be  boiled  up  every  day  in 
summer,  and  every  two  or  three  days  in  winter, 
and  the  pan  scalded  and  dried.  It  is  best  left 
uncovered,  but  if  a cover  is  necessary  to  keep 
out  the  dust,  it  must  not  be  put  on  'until  the 
gravy  is  quite  cold. 

Gravy,  To  Make  Mutton  like  Ven- 
ison.— Let  the  mutton  hang  as  long  as  it  will 
keep  sweet.  The  length  of  time  will  depend 
upon  tho  weather.  Guta  “high”  snipe,  or 
woodcock,  into  small  pieces,  being  careful  first 
to  remove  the  bag  from  tho  entrails,  and  stew 
them  gently  in  a pint  and  a half  of  unseasoned 
beef  or  mutton  gravy.  Strain,  and  pour  it 
boiling  hot  over  the  mutton.  Time,  half  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  variable.  Sufficient  for 
eight  or  ten  persons. 

Gravy,  Veal,  for  White  Sauce. — Put 

one  pound  of  lean  ham  at  the  bottom  of  a sauce- 
pan, with  two  pounds  of  the  neck,  or  tho  fleshy 
part  of  the  knuckle  of  veal,  cut  into  two  or 
three  pieces.  Cover  them  with  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  good  broth,  and  boil,  rather  quickly  at 
first,  and  afterwards  very  gently,  until  the  meat 
begins  to  glaze.  Pierce  tho  meat  once  or  twico 
with  a skewer,  and  shake  the  pan  frequently  to 
prevent  burning.  When  tho  glaze  is  lightly 
brown,  add,  gradually,  two  pints  of  good  broth  • 
and  simmer  gently  for  two  hours.  If  it  is 
wisliod  to  flavour  the  gravy,  an  onion  and  a 
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bunch  of  parsley  may  bo  6tcwed  with  the  broth; 
but  if  it  is  intended,  to  be  put  aside  for  future- 
use,  neither  vegetables  nor  seasoning  should  be 
added.  Probable  cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for  a 
pint  and  a half  of  gravy. 

Gravy,  Veal,  for  White  Sauce  (another 
way). — Take  a knuckle  of  voul  from  which  the 
meat  has  been  taken,  and  saw  it  into  small 
pieces.  Put  these  into  a stewpan,  with  two 
ounces  of  undressed  loan  ham,  cut  into  dice,  and 
two  pints  of  water.  Cover  the  pan  closely,  and 
simmer  very  gently  for  three  hours  aftor  the 
water  has  once  boiled.  Strain,  and  put  asido 
until  required.  A small  piece  of  lemon-rind, 
with  a sprig  of  parsloy  and  thyme,  half  a dozen 
popporcorns,  and  half  a blade  of  mace,  may  be 
stewed  with  the  bones  if  a flavouring  is  desired. 
Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a 
half  of  gravy. 

Gravy,  White,  for  Fish. — Tako  one 
pound  of  pike,  or  any  other  common  fish,  cut 
it  into  small  pieces;  and  put  these  into  a sauce- 
pan, with  two  pints  of  water,  a small  bunch  of 
savoury  herbs,  the  rind  of  a quarter  of  a lemon, 
four  cloves,  four  peppercorns,  and  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt.  Cover  the  saucepan  closely, 
and  simmer  gently  for  an  hour.  Strain,  and 
when  the  gravy  is  wanted,  mix  a table-spoonful 
of  flour,  in  a clean  saucepan,  with  two  ounces  of 
butter.  Beat  with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon 
until  the  flour  and  butter  are  perfectly  smooth, 
add  the  liquid  gradually,  boil  altogether  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  serve.  Probable 
cost,  about  8d.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 

Gravy,  White  Roux  for  Thicken- 
ing.— Proceed  as  for  Gravy,  Brown  Roux  for 
Thickening,  but  do  not  keep  the  flour  and  butter 
sufficiently  long  on  the  fire  to  take  any  colour. 
This  preparation  is  used  for  thickening  white 
sauces.  Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  6d.  Sufficient,  a dessert-spoonful  of  roux 
will  thicken  a pint  of  gravy. 

Grayling.  — The  grayling  is  a silver- 
scaled  fish,  pretty  and  palatable,  found  in 
rivers  in  the  North  of  England.  It  often 
weighs  as  much  as  five  pounds,  though  the 
more  usual  weight  is  from  two  to  three  pounds. 
It  should  be  avoided  in  April  and  May,  but  is 
excellent  in  July  and  August,  when  trout  is 
going  out.  It  may  bo  either  baked  or  fried  ; 
and  in  either  case  should  be  scaled  before  it  is 
cooked. 

Grayling,  Baked.— Wash,  scale,  and 
empty  the  fish.  Dry  them ; season  them  with 
salt  and  cayenno,  and  lay  them  in  a shallow 
baking-dish,  with  three  or  four  lumps  of  butter 
placed  on  them.  Baste  them  now  and  then,  and 
put  a covor  over  the  pan  while  they  are  cooking. 
Send  them  to  table  wi  ill  sauce  mado  of  the 
gravy  which  runs  from  them,  mixed  with  good 
molted  butter.  Time,  about  half  an  hour-.  1 ro- 
bable  cost,  uncertain,  as  graylings  are  seldom 
offered  for  sale.  Sufficient,  one  moderato-sized 
fish  for  two  persons. 

Grayling,  Broiled.  — Wash,  scale,  and 
empty  the  fish ; season  them  with  pepper  and 
salt,  dip  them  in  oil,  and  place  them  on  the 


gridiron  over  a clear  fire  for  a few  minutes. 
Hervo  on  a hot  dish,  with  the  head  and  tail 
together,  and  squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon 
over  them.  The  fish  should  be  small  when 
cooked  thus.  Probable  cost  of  this  fish,  un- 
certain, for  the  reason  stated  in  the  preceding 
recipe.  Sufficient,  a moderate-sized  fish  for 
two  persons. 

Grayling,  Fried. — Scale  and  clean  the 
fish,  opening  it  an  little  as  possible.  • Cut  off 
the  fins  and  gilis,  but  leave  the  heads,  and 
wipe  them  as  dry  as  possible.  Season  with 
popper  and  salt,  dredge  a little  flour  over  them, 
and  fry  them  in  plenty  of  hot  dripping,  or  lard, 
until  lightly  browned.  Drain  them  from  the  fat, 
and  send  them  to  table  with  crisped  parsley  in 
the  dish,  and  melted  butter  in  a tureen.  Time, 
according  to  the  size,  from  six  to  ten  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  uncertain,  the  fish  being  seldom 
offered  for  sale.  Sufficient,  one  moderate-sized 
fish  for  two  persons. 

Grayling,  Sauce  for.— Put  a table- 
spoonful of  sherry,  or  any  white  -nine,  into  a 
saucepan,  with  one  tea-spoonful  of  anchovy 
essence,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  a tea-spoonful 
of  powdered  herbs,  of  which  two  parts  should 
be  parsley  and  one  thyme,  an  inch  of  lemon- 
rind,  two  cloves,  six  peppercorns,  and  a shallot 
finely  minced.  Shake  the  pan  over  the  fire  for 
five  or  six  minutes  ; strain  the  gravy,  and  mix 
with  it  three  ounces  of  butter,  a table-spoonful 
of  flour,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  or 
new  milk.  Simmer  gently,  stirring  all  the 
time,  until  the  sauce  is  hot,  but  it  must  not 
boil.  Probable  cost,  6d.,  if  made  with  milk. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Green  Bean  Pudding.  — Take  one 
pound  of  old  green  beans,  put  them  into  boiling 
water,  and  boil  them  until  tender.  Blanch 
and  pound  them,  and  season  them  with  one 
tea-spoonful  of  salt  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
pepper.  Add  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  two  or 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  cream ; then  boil  the 
mixture  in  a buttered  basin ; turn  it  out 
before  serving,  and  pour  over  it  some  good 
parsley  sauce.  It  should  be  served  with  boiled 
bacon.  Time  to  boil,  about  one  hour  and  a 
half.  Probable  cost,  5d.  Sufficient  for  four  or 
five  persons. 

Green  Caps.— Take  six  or  eight  sound 
young  green  codlings,  scoop  out  the  cores 
without  breaking  the  fruit,  rub  the  skins  with 
a soft  cloth,  and  place  the  apples  in  a preserving- 
pan,  with  vine-leaves  imder  and  above,  and  as 
much  cold  water  as  will  cover  them.  Cover  the 
saucepan  closely,  and  set  it  by  the  side  of  the 
fire.  Let  the  apples  simmer  until  they  are 
nearly  soft,  but  quito  whole.  Lift  them  out  as 
gently  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  break  them , 
drain  and  dry  them,  and  rub  them  with  the 
whito  of  egg,  beaten  to  a firm  froth.  Sift 
some  pounded  loaf  sugar  over  them,  and  place 
them  side  by  sido  on  a tin  plate  in  the  ov  on 
until  they  sparkle  like  frost.  Put  them  into 
a glass  dish,  pour  a good  custard  round  them, 
and  stick  a pretty  green  sprig  m the  top  ot 
each  apple.  Time,  altogether,  one  how . i li- 

kable cost,  about  Is.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 
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Green  Corn  Soup  (a  Gorman  recipe)  — 
Boil  one  pint  of  uunpe  green  corn  m waiter 
until  sufficiently  tender,  then  pass  through  a 
sieve,  and  mix  it  with  a quart  of  nicely-flavoured 
clear  gravy  soup.  Let  all  boil  up  together  and 
^ve  in  a tureen  with  toasted  sippets.  A tew 
voung  spinach-leaves  may  be  boiled  in  the  corn 
to  make  it  a brighter  green.  Time,  half  an  hour, 
or  more.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Green  Dutch  Sauce.— Make  half  a pint 
of  good  bechamel  sauce  {see  Bechamel).  Wash 
some  young  parsley-leaves,  and  put  them,  while 
wet,  into  a mortar.  Pound  them  to  a pulp,  and 
squeeze  out  the  juice  which  comes  from  them 
into  the  sauce  until  it  is  sufficiently  greened. 
Simmer  gently  over  the  fire,  and,  before  serving, 
odd  a dessert-spoonful  of  strained  lemon- juice. 
The  juice  must  not  be  added  until  the  last 
moment,  or  the  colour  of  the  sauce  will  be 
spoilt.  Time,  a few  minutes  to  press  out  the 
juice.  Sufficient  for  half  a pint  of  sauce.  Pro- 
bable cost,  4d. 

Green  Dutch  Sauce  (another  way)  [see 
Dutch  Sauce). 

Greengage  Jam.  — Choose  greengages 
which  are  not  over  ripe ; weigh  them,  and  allow 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  to  every 
pound  of  fruit.  Remove  the  stones  and  skins,  and 
strew  over  the  plums  half  of  the  sugar,  pounded 
and  sifted.  Let  them  stand  for  five  or  six  hours. 
Put  them  into  a preserving-pan,  and  let  them 
simmer  until  reduced  to  pulp ; add  the  remainder 
of  the  sugar,  and  boil  until  a little  of  the  syrup 
poured  upon  a plate  feels  thick  and  firm.  The  jam 
must  be  well  boiled,  as  plum  jams  are  apt  to  fer- 
ment. A few  minutes  before  the  jam  is  taken 
from  the  fire  add  a quarter  of  the  kernels, 
blanched  and  sliced.  Put  the  jam  into  jars ; put 
oiled  paper  over  them,  and  cover  the  tops  of  tho 
jars  with  thin  paper,  dipped  in  gum.  Pro- 
bable cost,  8d.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  a pint 
and  a half  of  fruit  for  one  pound  of  jam. 

Greengage  Mould. — Take  a pint  and  a 
half  of  greengages,  fully  ripe ; skin,  and  stone 
them,  and  put  them  into  a preserving-pan, 
with  ten  ounces  of  loaf  sugar  and  a quarter 
of  the  kernels,  blanched  and  sliced ; boil 
until  reduced  to  pulp.  Dissolve  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  isinglass,  or  gelatine,  in  a little 
boiling  water;  add  it  to  the  marmalade,  and  pour 
into  an  oiled  mould.  Let  the  fruit  remain  until 
firm.  When  wanted  for  use,  turn  it  out  on 
a glass  dish.  Servo  whipped  cream  or  custard 
round  it.  Time,  an  hour  and  a half  to  boil 
the  fruit.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 
Probablo  cost,  lOd.  for  tho  mould. 

Greengage  Pudding. — Line  a buttered 
mould  with  good  suet  crust.  Fill  it  with  green- 
gages, picked  and  washed ; add  a little  moist 
sugar,  put  a lid  of  the  crust  on  the  top,  and  fasten 
the  edges  securely ; tie  tho  pudding  in  a floured 
cloth,  put  it  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  till 
done  enough.  As  soon  as  the  pudding  is 
turned  out  of  tho  basin,  cut  a hole  in  the  top, 
to  allow  tho  steam  to  escape.  Serve  with  sweet 
sauce.  Time,  two  to  two  and  a half  hours, 
according  to  the  size.  Sufficient,  a pudding 
made  in  a quart  mould  for  half  a dozen  persons. 
Probable  cost  of  greengages,  Gd.  per  quart 
when  in  full  season. 


Greengages,  Compote  of.— Boil  six 

ouncos  of  loaf  sugar,  with  ono  pint  of  water,  tor 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  Remove  the  scum  as  it 
rises,  put  in  the  fruit,  and  simmer  gently  for 
another  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  until  tho  plums 
are  tender,  but  unbroken.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  let  tho  plums  break,  or  tho  appearance  of 
tho  dish  will  be  spoilt.  Lift  them  out  singly 
with  a spoon,  and  put  them  into  a glass  dish ; let 
the  syrup  cool  a little,  then  pour  it  over  them. 
The  greengages  should  be  eaten  cold.  Probable 
cost,  5d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Greengages,  Compote  of  (a  German 
recipe). — Take  one  pint  of  very  ripe  green- 
gages, take  off  the  skins,  and  put  the  plums  into 
a glass  dish,  with  half  a pound  of  pounded  loaf 
sugar  strewn  over  them.  In  two  or  three  hours 
sufficient  syrup  will  have  been  drawn  from 
them.  Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  three 
or  four  persons. 

Greengages,  To  Bottle.  — Choose  per- 
fectly sound  greengages,  gathered  on  a dry  day, 
before  they  are  fully  ripe.  Put  them  into  wide- 
mouthed bottles,  and  fill  these  with  syrup,  made 
by  boiling  a pint  of  water  with  a pound  of  sugar 
for  four  or  five  minutes.  Cork  securely,  and  put 
them  up  to  their  necks  in  a large  pan  of  cold 
water,  with  straw  between  the  bottles  to  prevent 
them  cracking.  Bring  the  contents  of  the  pat 
slowly  to  a boil ; after  boiling,  simmer  gentlj 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour;  leave  them  until  cold, 
seal  the  corks  securely,  and  keep  the  bottles  in 
a pool  place,  with  the  necks  downwards.  If 
there  is  any  leakage,  the  fruit  must  be  used  at 
once ; otherwise,  it  will  keep  for  years.  Pro- 
bable cost  of  greengages,  when  in  full  season, 
6d.  per  quart. 

Greengages,  To  Brandy.— Choose  per- 
fectly sound  greengages,  not  too  ripe ; weigh 
them,  and  allow  half  a pound  of  sugar  for  each 
pound  of  fruit.  Put  the  sugar  into  a preserving- 
pan,  with  three  table-spoonfuls  of  water  to  every 
pound,  and  when  it  is  dissolved,  pour  it,  boiling, 
over  the  fruit.  Let  the  greengages  remain  for 
forty-eight  hours,  then  boil  them  very  softly  till 
they  are  clear,  but  unbroken.  Lift  them  out, 
singly,  with  a spoon,  and  three-parts  fill  wide- 
mouthed bottles  with  them.  Boil  the  syrup 
then  for  five  minutes ; mix  with  it  its  measure 
in  good  French  brandy,  and,  wThen  cool,  fill  the 
bottles.  Cover  them  securely,  and  keep  in  a 
cool  dry  place.  Time,  about  twenty  minutes 
to  boil  the  plums.  Probable  cost  of  greengages, 
when  plentiful,  6d.  per  quart. 

Greengages,  To  Candy.— Make  a syrup 
of  a pound  of  sugar  boiled  with  half  a pint 
of  water.  Put  the  greengages,  before  they  are 
quite  ripe,  in  this,  and  boil  for  a few  minutes 
till  they  are  tender,  but  unbroken.  Take  them 
out,  drain  them,  and  sift  pounded  loaf  sugar 
over  them  until  they  look  quite  white.  Put 
them  on  dishes  in  a cool  oven,  and  keep  turn- 
ing them  about,  and  sifting  more  sugar  over 
them,  until  they  are  dry.  Time,  about  fifteen 
minutes  to  boil  the  fruit.  Probablo  cost  of 
greengages,  when  plentiful,  Gd.  per  quart. 

Greengages,  to  Preserve  Dry. — 

Take  a pound  ol  greengages,  gathered  on  a 
dry  day,  before  they  are  fully  ripe.  Leave  tho 
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stalks  untouched.  Make  a syrup,  by  boiling 
together  a pound  of  loaf-sugar  with  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  water.  Put  the  fruit  into  the 
syrup  when  boiling,  and  simmer  for  ton  minutes ; 
then  lift  each  plum  out  singly,  boil  the  syrup 
once  more,  and  pour  it  over  the  plums,  lie- 
peat  this  for  six  days,  boiling  the  plums  four 
minutes  each  day.  On  the  sevonth  day  put 
the  greengages  on  a sieve,  and  place  them  in  a 
cool  oven  to  dry.  They  should  be  kept  in 
single  rows,  in  boxes,  with  a sheet  of  white 
paper  between  each  layer  of  plums.  Probable 
cost  of  greengages,  when  plentiful,  6d.  per 
quart. 

Greengages,  To  Preserve  in  Syrup. 

— Proceed  exactly  as  in  the  last  recipe,  with 
the  exception  of  removing  the  stones  before 
putting  the  fruit  into  the  syrup.  Boil  the  fruit 
for  three  days — eight  minutes  each  day — and 
be  careful  to  skim  the  syrup  well,  both  before 
and  after  the  fruit  is  put  in.  Blanch  and  slice 
a quarter  of  the  kernels  on  the  last  day,  and 
put  them  into  the  pan.  Put  the  plums  into 
jars,  cover  them  with  the  hot  syrup,  and  tie 
them  down  securely  in  the  usual  way.  A 
pound  of  fruit  is  enough  for  a pound  jar. 

Green  Icing. — Take  a handful  of  young 
spinach-leaves,  wash  them  thoroughly,  and 
put  them,  when  wet,  into  a mortar,  and  bruise 
them  until  tho  juice  can  be  squeezed  out. 
Whisk  the  white  of  a fresh  egg  to  a firm  froth ; 
add,  gradually,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sifted 
loaf  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  with 
as  much  of  the  spinach- juice  as  will  colour  the 
icing  sufficiently.  Beat  it  well,  one  way,  for 
half  an  hour,  and  add  a little  more  sugar,  if 
necessary.  Spread  it  smoothly,  and  dry  in  a 
cool  oven.  Probable  cost,  3d. 

Green  Indian  Corn,  or  Maize,  To 
Boil.— Take  a pint  of  corn  before  it  is  quite 
ripe,  trim  away  the  husks,  and  boil  quickly, 
until  sufficiently  cooked,  which  will  be  in  about 
Tialf  an  hour.  Drain,  serve  on  a toast,  and 
send  to  table  as  a vegetable,  with  melted  butter, 
in  a tureen.  A slice  of  butter,  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt  may  be  added,  if  liked.  Suffi- 
cient for  three  or  four  persons. 

Greening  for  Soups.— Wash  a handful 
of  young  spinach-leaves,  pound  them  in  a 
mortar,  put  the  bruised  loaves  into  muslin,  and 
squeeze  out  as  much  juice  as  is  required.  Tho 
soup  may  be  heated,  but  must  not  be  brought 
to  the  boiling  point  after  the  juice  is  added, 
or  the  green  will  be  converted  into  a dirty 
yellow. 

Green  Mint  Sauce— Take  some  young 
freshly-gathered  leaves  of  mint,  wash  and 
drain  them,  and  chop  them  as  fine  as  possible. 
Mix  a dessert-spoonful  of  pounded  sugar  with 
a table-spoonful  of  chopped  mint.  Leave  it  for 
an  hour ; then  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  good 
vinegar.  Some  persons  put  two  parts  of  mint 
with  one  of  parsley.  If  time  is  a consideration, 
the  vinegar  may  bo  added  at  once,  but  tho 
flavour  will  not  bo  so  good.  Probablo  cost,  2d. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Green  Mint  Vinegar. — Take  some 
young  freshly -gathered  mint,  pick  off  the 


leaves,  chop  them  slightly,  and  fill  wide-nocked 
bottles  with  them.  Pour  over  them  some  good 
French  vinegar,  and  let  them  infuse  for  two 
months  or  more.  Strain  through  muslin  into 
small  bottles,  cork  securely,  and  put  aside  for 
use. 


Green  Orange  Plum  Preserve.— 

Take  the  fruit  before  it  is  ripe,  but  let  it  be 
fully  grown.  Weigh  the  plums,  and  allow 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  to  every 
pound  of  fruit.  Draw  a darning-needle  through 
each  plum  and  make  a slit  in  it,  then  put  the 
plums  into  a preserving-pan;  stir  them  con- 
stantly, to  prevent  burning,  until  the  juice  flows 
freely.  Take  out  the  stones  as  they  rise  to  the 
surface,  and,  when  the  plums  are  boiled  to  a 
pulp,  add  tho  sugar,  and  boil  quickly  till  tho 
jam  will  set.  Blanch  and  pound  a quarter  of  the 
kernels,  and  stir  them  in  a few  minutes  before 
it  is  taken  from  the  fire.  Put  it  into  jars, 
place  tissue-paper,  dipped  in  oil,  upon  the  jam, 
and  cover  the  jars  with  paper  dipped  in  gvm- 
water.  Probable  cost,  8d.  per  pound.  Sufficient, 
a pint  and  a half  of  fruit  to  a pound  of  jam. 


Green  Pea  Soup. — Put  a quart  of  fully- 
grown  green  peas  into  a saucepan  with  three 
pints  of  boiling  water  and  a little  mint,  leave 
the  pan  uncovered,  and  boil  quickly  till  the 
peas  are  tender.  Remove  the  scum  as  it  rises, 
press  the  whole  through  a coarse  sieve,  and 
let  it  boil  up  once  more.  Add  a lump  of  sugar, 
and  salt  and  pepper.  Serve  as  hot  as  possible. 
If  it  is  preferred,  half  a pint  of  the  peas  may  be 
put  aside  after  being  boiled,  and  added  to  the 
soup  just  before  it  is  dished.  Add  a little 
spinach- j uiee,  if  necessary.  Peas  are  in  them- 
selves so  nourishing,  that  stock  is  not  needed  for 
the  soup,  which  will  be  a better  colour  if  water 
is  used  for  it.  Flavouring  should  be  judi- 
ciously added.  Be  sparing  in  the  use  of  herbs 
and  spices,  or  they  may  overpower  the  flavour  of 
the  peas.  Time,  one  hour.  Probable  cost  of  peas, 
8d.  per  peck.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Green  Pea  Soup  (another  way).— Take 
a quart  of  green  peas,  fully  grown,  and  put 
them  into  a saucepan,  with  two  quarts  of  water 
three  lettuces,  an  onion,  four  ounces  of  lean 
ham,  and  half  a drachm  of  celery-seed,  bruised 
and  tied  in  muslin,  and  a small  sprig  of  mint. 
Boil  gently  until  the  peas  are  soft  enough  to- 
pulp.'  Strain  the  soup,  press  the  vegetables  into 
it  through  a coarse  sieve,  add  a tea-spoonful  ot 
salt  and  a table-spoonful  of  spinach-j  uice  if  the 
colour  is  not  good.  Serve  as  hot  as  possible. 
Time,  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of 
the  stock  or  gravy,  9d.  per  quart-.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 


Green  Pea  Soup,  Early  Spring.-An 

excellent,  nicely-flavoured  green  pea  soup  may 
be  obtained  before  peas  are  to  be  had  by  tno>e 
who  glow  their  own  vegetables,  lake  about 
four  foot  of  a row  of  young  plants  a foot  high . 
cut  them  off  close  to  the  ground  like  smalt 
salad,  and  boil  the  leaves  in  two  quarts  of  stock 
until  they  are  quite  soft.  Press  them  through 
a strainer,  flavour  with  salt  and  a little  pepi 1 • 
and  colour  with  spinach-j  uice,  if  ncccsf»ry.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  soup  is  taken 
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from  the  fire  thicken  it  with  a small  lump  of 
butter,  rolled  in  Hour.  Time,  about  ono  hour. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Groen  Pea  Soup  (maigre,  or  without 
meat) . — Boil  half  a gallon  of  water,  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  in  an  enamelled  stewpan.  Skim 
well,  and  throw  in  a quart  of  fully-grown 
fresh  green  peas  until  they  are  sufficiently 
tender,  then  press  all  through  a sieve.  Put  the 
hearts  of  two  lettuces,  a handful  of  young 
spinach-leaves,  a sprig  of  parsley,  and  a sprig  of 
mint,  all  finely  shred,  and  a large  onion  sliced, 
into  a saucepan,  with  about  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter.  Let  these  ingredients  stew  gently  for 
half  an  hour ; strain  the  butter  from  them,  and 
pour  over  them  the  pulp,  &c.  Simmer  half  an 
hour  longer.  Just  before  serving  add  a pint  of 
young  green  peas,  already  cooked.  A sliced 
cucumber  is  often  added  to  this  soup,  and  is  an 
improvement,  but,  of  course,  increases  the 
expense.  Season  with  salt  and  cayenne,  and 
serve  as  hot  as  possible.  Probable  cost,  2s.  for 
this  quantity.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  persons. 

Green  Peas  (a  la  Creme). — Boil  a pint 
of  newly-shelled,  fresh  young  peas  in  the 
usual  way.  Drain  them  in  a colander  until 
quite  dry.  Mix  an  ounce  of  butter  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  flour  smoothly  together,  over 
the  fire ; add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good, 
sweet  cream ; when  it  boils,  put  in  the  peas 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  serve  as  hot 
as  possible.  Time,  half  an  hour,  altogether. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  three  or 
four  persons. 

Green  Peas  (a  la  Fra^aise).—  Shell  a peck 
of  freshly-gathered  young  peas,  and  put  the 
peas  into  plenty  of  cold  spring  water.  Add  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  work 
them  well  with  the  hand  until  they  stick 
together.  Drain  them  in  a colander,  and  put 
them  into  a saucepan,  with  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a wine-glassful  of  water,  if  necessary, 
but  young  peas  seldom  require  water.  Let  them 
simmer  vei-y  gently  for  forty  minutes,  or  until 
the  peas  are  tender;  add  two  large  lumps  of 
sugar  dipped  in  water,  and,  when  they  have 
been  taken  off  the  fire  a minuto  or  two,  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  with  a dessert-spoonful 
of  cold  water.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  Suf- 
ficient for  four  or  five  persons. 

Green  Peas  for  Garnish  (see  Garnish, 
Green  Peas  for). 

Green  Peas,  Puree  of,  for  Garnish 

(see  Garnish,  Puree  of  Green  Peas). 

GreenPeas,  To  Boil. — Green  peas,  when 
gathered  young,  shelled  just  before  they  are 
cooked,  and  dressed  properly,  are  amongst  the 
most  delicious  of  vegetables.  If  they  are  very 
unequal  in  size,  they  should  be  shaken  through 
a coarse  sieve,  and  the  smaller  ones  put  into  the 
water  ten  minutes  after  the  large  ones.  Throw 
them  into  plenty  of  fast-boiling  water,  to  which 
a table-spoonful  of  salt  has  been  added,  and 
keep  the  pan  uncovered  until  the  peas  are 
tender.  Taste  them  to  ascertain  when  they 
are  sufficiently  cooked.  Drain  tho  water  from 
them.  Put  them  into  a clean  pan  with  a slice 
of  butter,  a little  salt  and  a tea-spoonful  of 


sugar,  and  toss  them  over  the  five  a minute  or 
two,  then  serve.  A sprig  of  mint  is  often  boiled 
with  peas,  this  is  by  some  considered  an  improve- 
ment, and  by  others  quite  the  reverso.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  put  much  soda  with 
peas.  If  the  water  is  very  hard,  a tiny  piece  may 
be  put  in,  but  too  much  would  quickly  reduce 
them  to  a pulp.  Time,  according  to  the  age  and 
size : young  green  peas,  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  8d.  per  peck,  when  in 
full  season.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Green  Peas,  To  Boil  (a  German  recipe). 
— Put  a peck  of  green  peas  into  a saucepan,  with 
four  or  five  young  carrots  scraped  and  cut  small. 
Sprinkle  a little  salt  and  pepper  over  them,  and 
add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter.  Cover 
the  saucepan  closely,  and  let  them  cook  in  the 
steam.  When  they  begin  to  shrink,  dredge  two 
or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  over  them,  and 
shake  the  saucepan  well  over  the  fire  till  the 
peas  are  lightly  coated  with  it.  Pour  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  good  gravy  on  them,  and  stew  until 
tender.  Cutlets  may  be  partly  broiled  and 
steamed  with  the  peas.  Time,  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  8d.  per  peck.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Green  Ravigote  Sauce.  — Take  one 
ounce  of  mixed  chervil,  one  ounce  of  green  tar- 
ragon, one  ounce  of  chives,  one  ounce  of  bumet, 
and  one  ounce  of  parsley;  pick  and  wash 
these  ingredients,  and  throw  them  into  boil- 
ing salt  and  water  for  two  minutes.  Put  them 
into  a cloth,  squeeze  the  water  from  them,  and 
pound  them  in  a mortar  with  half  a pound  of 
butter ; mix  them  thoroughly,  and  put  aside  for 
use.  When  wanted,  stir  one  ounce  of  the  mix- 
ture into  a pint  of  good  bechamel  or  melted 
butter  ; add  a tea-spoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar, 
with  six  or  seven  drops  of  essence  of  anchovy, 

’ and  serve.  If  the  sauce  is  not  sufficiently 
greened  with  the  herbs,  add  a little  spinach-j  uice. 
Probable  cost  of  thickening,  Is.  per  pound. 

Green  Sauce,  for  Ducks  and  Young 
Geese. — Put  half  a pint  of  green  goose- 
berries into  a saucepan,  with  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  cold  water,  and  three  or  four  lumps  of  sugar. 
Let  them  simmer  gently  until  quite  soft  and 
broken ; then  press  them  through  a sieve,  and 
return  the  pulp  to  the  pan,  with  a piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  a walnut,  four  table-spoonfuls 
of  sorrel- juice,  made  by  pounding  sorrel-leaves 
in  a mortar,  and  squeezing  the  pulp  in  muslin 
till  the  juice  runs  out.  Simmer  for  a minute 
or  two,  then  add  a glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira, 
and  serve  very  hot.  Probable  cost,  3d.,  exclu- 
sive of-  the  wine.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Greens  (a  la  Creme). — Wash  and  boil 
two  young  cabbages  in  the  usual  way;  press 
them  Detwcen  two  plates  to  drain  tho  water 
from  them.  Roll  a lump  of  butter  the  size  of 
an  egg  in  some  flour  ; stir  it  over  the  fire  with 
a wooden  spoon  till  it  is  quite  smooth,  but  not 
in  the  least  coloured.  Add,  gradually,  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  cream,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  tho  eighth  of  a 
nutmeg  grated.  Simmer  for  ten  minutes,  and 
serve  poured  over  the  cabbages.  Time,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  to  boil  the  cabbages- 
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Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Greens,  Stewed.  — Tako  a bunch  of 
fresh  greens,  wash  in  several  waters,  and  cut 
them  into  quarters.  Drain  them  well,  and 
throw  them  into  plenty  of  fast-boiling  water, 
salted  and  skimmed,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes. 
Tako  them  up,  press  the  water  from  them,  and 
throw  them  into  cold  water  for  half  an  hour. 
Drain  them,  tie  them  up,  cover  with  stock,  and 
add  a bunch  of  herbs,  an  onion,  one  clove,  a 
slice  of  fat  bacon,  and  a little  popper  and  salt. 
Stew  very  gently  till  tender.  Serve  with 
mutton,  lamb,  or  veal.  Probable  cost,  2d.  each. 
Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Greens,  Turnip,  Boiled.  — Put  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  salt  into  a gallon  of  water : 
let  it  boil  quickly,  and  remove  tho  scum.  Wash 
the  greens  in  three  or  four  waters  ; remove  tho 
decayed  outer  leaves,  and  throw  them  into  tho 
water.  Leave  the  saucepan  uncovered,  and 
boil  tho  greens  rapidly  until  tender.  Drain  the 
water  well  from  them,  and  servo.  If  the  water 
be  very  hard,  a tiny  piece  of  soda  maybe  added, 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  tiny.  If  plenty 
of  water  is  not  allowed,  turnip-greens  will  be 
bitter.  Time,  about  twenty  minutes.  Probable 
■cost,  4d.  per  bunch.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Grey  Mullet.— The  grey  mullet  is  a small 
fish,  seasonable  during  tho  heat  of  summer,  and 
•caught  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  some  way 
-up  them.  It  is  generally  considered  inferior  to 
the  red  mullet.  It  should  be  eaten  quite  fresh, 
and  may  be  cooked  in  any  of  the  ways  directed 
for  mackerel,  which  see.  Grey  mullet  is  seldom 
offered  for  sale. 

Griddle  Cakes  ( see  American  Breakfast 
(or  Griddlo)  Cakes). 

Griddle  Cake,  Indian  ( see  Indian 
Griddle  Cake). 

Griddle  Cake,  Irish  ( see  Irish  Griddle 
■Cake). 

Grills,  Gravy  for  {sec  Gravy  for  Grills 
and  Broils). 

Grilse  or  Trout,  To  Pot.— Take  half  a 
dozen  fish  ; remove  the  hones,  cut  off  the  heads, 
tails,  and  fins,  wash,  and  wipe  them  very  dry. 
Pound  in  a mortar  half  an  ounce  of  Jamaica 
pepper,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cayenne,  half 
an  inch  of  whole  ginger,  four  cloves,  four  all- 
spice, and  two  cliilies ; mix  these  thoroughly. 
Put  all  in  a bag,  and  place  it  on  the  fish,  which 
must  be  laid  in  a pie-dish,  backs  uppermost. 
Strew  a dessert-spoonful  of  salt  over  them,  and 
pouron  themthreo-quartors  of  apoundof  clarified 
butter.  Tie  three  or  four  folds  of  paper  over  tho 
dish,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven  for  nearly 
two  hours.  When  cold,  remove  tho  bag,  put 
the  fish  into  a fresh  jar,  and  pour  clarified  butter 
over  them.  Probable  cost,  uncertain,  the  fish 
being  seldom  offered  for  sale. 

Groats,  Gruel  of  {see  Gruel  of  Embden 
Groats,  and  also  Gruel  of  Patent  Groats). 

Groseilles.  Sirop  de  — Bruiso  two  or 
throe  pounds  of  red  currants,  and  leave  them  in 


a jar  until  the  next  day.  Pour  off  the  juice, 
and  boil  it  gently,  with  one  pound  of  pounded 
loaf  sugar  to  every  pint  of  juice.  Skim  care- 
fully, and  bottle  for  use.  A nice  variation  is 
made  by  putting  one  part  of  raspberries  to  two 
of  red  currants.  This  syrup  is  useful  for 
flavouring  jellies,  or,  if  mixed  with  water,  it 
makes  a refreshing  summer  beverage.  Time  to 
boil  the  juice,  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable 
cost  of  currants,  3d.  or  4d.  per  pound. 


Ground  Rice  Cheesecakes.— Mix  a 

table-spoonful  of  ground  rice  smoothly  with 
two  tabic-spoonfuls  of  milk,  and  pour  in  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  milk.  Stir  the 
mixture  over  the  fire  for  three  or  four  minutes, 
till  it  thickens,  adding  first,  one  ounce  of  butter 
and  four  large  lumps  of  sugar,  which  have  been 
well  rubbed  on  the  rind  of  a fresh  lemon. 
When  cold,  stir  in  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
well  beaten,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  lemon- 
juice.  Line  some  patty-pans  with  a good  crust, 
or  puff  paste,  three-parts  fill  them  with  the 
mixture,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  The 
cheesecakes  may  be  dusted  over  with  powdered 
cinnamon,  or  grated  lemon-rind,  before  being 
baked.  Time  to  bake,  about  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  6d.  for  this  quantity.  Sufficient 
for  eight  or  ten  cheesecakes. 

Ground  Rice  Cheesecakes,  Plain. — 

Mix  two  ounces  of  ground  rice  smoothly  with 
a little  cold  milk,  and  pour  on  it  a pint  of  boil- 
ing milk.  Put  it  into  a saucepan,  with  one 
ounce  of  butter,  a tiny  pinch  of  salt,  the  rind  ef 
a lemon,  and  a little  sugar.  Stir  the  mixture 
over  the  fire  for  five  or  six  minutes,  until  it 
thickens,  then  pour  into  a basin,  and  when  cold 
add  two  well-beaten  eggs.  Line  some  patty- 
pans with  a good  crust,  three-parts  fill  them  with 
the  mixture,  strew  a few  currants  over,  and  bake 
in  a quick  oven  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  about  two 
dozen  cheesecakes. 

Ground  Rice  Cup  Puddings.— Mix 

two  ounces  of  ground  rice  very  smoothly  with 
a little  cold  milk.  Add  half  a pint  of  boiling 
milk,  in  which  the  rind  of  a lemon  has  been 
boiled,  a lump  of  butter  tho  size  of  an  egg,  and 
sugar  to  taste.  Stir  the  mixture  over  the  fire 
till  it  thickens,  and  when  cold  add  three  eggs, 
well  beaten.  Beat  thoroughly  for  some  minutes, 
then  pour  into  buttered  cups,  or  small  moulds 
and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  Servo  the  puddings 
as  soon  as  they  are  taken  from  tho  oven,  first 
turning  them  out  on  a dish.  IV  inc,  or  sweet 
sauce,  may  bo  sent  to  table  with  them.  lime, 
about  twenty  minutes  to  bake.  Probable  cost, 
6d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 


Ground  Rice  Omelet— Boil  half  an 
inch  of  stick  cinnamon  with  half  a pint  ot 
milk,  and  stir  into  it.  when  boiling,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  ground  rice,  which  have  been 
smoothly  mixed  with  two  table-spoonfuls  ot 
cold  milk.  Simmer  gently  for  a quarter  ot  an 
hour,  and  stir  the  mixture  briskly.  Pour ' out- 
remove  tho  cinnamon,  and  when  cold  add  tour 
eggs,  well  beaten,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Beat  t no 
mixture  for  five  or  six  minutes.  Divide  it  into 
three  parts;  then  fry  these  in  butter,  until 
brightly  browned.  A piece  of  butter,  the  size  ot 
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a walnut,  will  be  required  for  each.  Time,  five 
or  six  minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Suffi- 
cient for  four  persons. 

Ground  Rice  Pudding.— Put  a pint  of 
milk  into  a saueopan,  with  half  an  inch  of  stick 
cinnamon,  or  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon,  or  two 
laurel-leavos.  Let  it  remain  by  the  sido  of 
the  fire  till  tho  flavour  of  the  cinnamon, 
lemon,  or  laurel,  is  drawn  out,  then  boil  and 
strain.  Mix  with  tho  milk  two  ounces  of  ground 
rice,  moistened  with  a little  cold  milk,  and  stir 
over  the  fire  till  thick.  Pour  out,  and,  when 
cool,  add  two  eggs,  slightly  beaten,  and  if  liked 
half  a wine-glassful  of  brandy.  Bake  in  a 
well-buttered  pie-dish,  in  a moderate  oven.  If 
baked  too  quickly,  tho  pudding  will  be  watery. 
Time,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  bake. 
Probable  cost,  5d.,  exclusive  of  the  brandy. 
Sufficient  for  threo  or  four  persons. 

Ground  Rice  Pudding,  Rich.— Mix 

two  ounces  of  ground  rice  smoothly  with  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  thick  cream.  Add  half  a 
pint  of  new  milk,  which  has  been  boiled,  with 
an  inch  of  cinnamon,  or  the  rind  of  a lemon. 
Stir  over  tho  fire  until  the  mixture  thickens, 
and  add  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  two  ounces 
of  sugar,  and  a tiny  pinch  of  salt.  Pour  the 
pudding  into  a basin,  and  when  cold,  mix  with 
it  tho  yolks  of  three  and  the  white  of  one  egg, 
and  a wine-glassful  of  sherry,  or  half  a wine- 
glassful  of  brandy.  Put  some  apricot,  or  any 
other  good  jam,  at  the  bottom  of  a buttered  pie- 
dish,  cover  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Sift  a little  pounded  cinnamon, 
or  pounded  sugar,  over  the  pudding  before 
serving.  This  pudding  may  be  eaten  either 
hot  or  cold.  Time  to  bake,  about  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.,  exclusive  of  the 
jam  and  wine.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Ground  Rice  Souffle. — Mix  three  ounces 
of  ground  rice  smoothly  with  half  a pint  of 
new  milk  or  cream.  Put  them  into  a saucepan, 
with  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  the  thin 
rind  of  a lemon,  half  an  inch  of  cinnamon,  or 
any  flavouring  that  may  be  preferred.  Stir 
quickly  over  the  fire  until  the  milk  boils,  pour 
it  into  a basin,  and  when  cool,  add  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs,  well  beaten.  Butter  a plain  mould— 
and  it  is  well  to  tie  round  it  a band  of  white 
paper,  also  well  butterod,  which  should  be  a 
good  deal  higher  than  the  mould  itself,  so  that 
if  the  batter  rises  much  in  tho  oven,  it  may 
not  fall  ovor  the  sides.  Whisk  the  whites 
of  five  eggs  to  a firm  froth,  and  add  them  the 
last  thing.  Beat  the  mixture  fully  ten  minutes 
after  the  whites  are  added.  Bake  in  a quick 
oven,  and  serve  as  soon  as  tho  dish  is  taken 
from  it.  Have  a hot  napkin  ready  to  pin 
round  the  dish  in  which  the  souffle  was  baked, 
and  let  a heated  salamander,  or  red-hot  shovel, 
he  hold  over  it,  in  its  passage  from  the  kitchen 
to  tho  dining-room.  Time  to  bake,  twenty 
minutes-  Probable  cost,  Is.,  if  made  "frith 
milk.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Grouse. — Grouse  abound  on  the  moors  of 
Scotland  and  Iho  North  of  England,  and  aro 
«hot  during  the  months  of  August,  Septombor, 


and  October.  Tho  12th  of  August  is  tho  time 
fixed  by  law  for  the  commencement  of  tho  sport, 
so  that  any  birds  usod  before  that  time  are 
illegally  obtained.  Grouse  should  be  allowed  to 
hang  as  long  as  possiblo,  tho  peculiar  flavour  for 
which  it  is  so  much  valued  being  wanting  if  tho 
bird  is  cooked  too  soon.  After  being  plucked  and 
drawn,  it  should  be  wiped,  but  not  washed,  and 
trussed  like  a fowl,  without  the  head ; though 
many  cooks  still  twist  the  head  under  the  wing. 

Grouse  (a  l’Ecossaise). — When  the  birds 
are  plucked  and  drawn,  put  three  ounces  of 
butter  inside  each,  but  not  in  tho  crop ; put 
them  down  to  a clear  fire,  and  baste  plentifully. 
Lay  a slice  of  toast  in  the  pan  under  them  a 
few  minutes  before  taking  the  birds  from  the 
fire.  Parboil  the  liver,  pound  it  in  a mortar, 
with  a little  butter,  salt,  and  cayenne,  and 
spread  it  on  the  toast  instead  of  butter  only. 
Time,  about  half  an  hour  to  roast  the  grouse. 
Probable  cost,  variable.  Sufficient,  a brace  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Grouse  (a  la  Financiere). — Boil  the  livers 
of  the  grouse  for  ten  minutes,  and  pound  them 
in  a mortar,  with  three  ounces  of  butter,  a 
shallot,  finely  minced,  half  a salt-spoonful  of 
salt,  and  the  same  of  pepper,  two  or  three  grates 
of  nutmeg,  one  table-spoonful  of  bread-crumbs, 
and  four  mushrooms.  Stuff  the  grouse  with 
this  forcemeat,  truss  and  roast,  and  baste  them 
liberally.  Put  half  a pint  of  good  brown 
sauce  ( see  Gravy,  Espagnole)  into  a stewpan. 
Add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  stewed  mushrooms, 
and  a pinch  of  cayenne.  Let  all  boil  up 
together,  and  serve  with  the  grouse.  Time  to 
roast  the  grouse,  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  variable,  from  2s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d. 
the  brace.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Grouse,  Carving  of.— Grouse  is  carved 
in  the  same  way  as  a partridge  ( see  Partridges, 
Roast,  To  Carve).  The  breast  and  wings  are 
considered  the  most  dainty  morsels. 

Grouse  Cutlets.— Take  a brace  of  young 
grouse,  split  them  in  halves,  removo  tho  wing 
bones,  and  tuck  the  legs  inside.  Season  them 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  fry  them  in  a little 
hot  butter  till  brightly  browned  on  both  sides. 
Dredge  a little  flour  into  the  butter ; add 
graduall y a quarter  of  a pint  of  gravy  espagnole 
( see  Gravy  Espagnole),  season  rather  highly 
with  salt  and  cayenne,  simmer  for  ten  minutes 
and  serve  with  the  gravy  poured  over  the 
grouse.  Time,  fry  till  brown.  Probable  cost  of 
grouse,  variable,  from  2s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.  per  brace. 
Sufficient,  a brace  of  birds  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Grouse,  or  Woodcock,  Marinaded 

(a  German  recipe) . — Hang  the  birds  as  long  as 
possiblo.  Pluck,  draw,  and  wipe  them  dry  with 
a soft  cloth,  and  lay  them  in  a marinade,  made 
as  follows : — Mince  an  onion,  and  put  it  in  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  vinegar,  add  a dozen  pepper- 
corns, twenty  juniper-berries,  and  three  bay- 
leaves.  Let  the  grouse  remain  in  this  three 
days,  turning  them  three  times  a day,  and 
basting  them  frequently.  Stuff  them  with 
turkey  forcemeat,  and  lard  tho  breasts  with 
strips  of  fat  bacon.  Put  thorn  down  to  a clear 
fire,  baste  frequently,  and  serve  with  slices  of 
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lemon  round  the  dish.  Time,  about  half  an 
hour.  Probable  cost  of  g-rouse,  variable,  from 
2s.  Cd.  to  6s.  6d.  per  brace.  Sufficient,  a brace 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Grouse  Pie. — Line  the  edges  of  a pie- 
dish  with  a good  crust.  Put  a pound  of  rump- 
steak,  which  has  been  cut  into  convenient-sized 
pieces,  at  the  bottom,  and  lay  a couple  of 
grouse  on  these.  If  the  birds  are  large,  they 
should  bo  cut  into  joints;  if  small,  they  may 
be  put  in  whole,  or  in  halves.  Season  rather 
highly  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  black  pepper, 
and  pour  a quarter  of  a pint  of  nicely-flavoured 
broth  over  the  grouse.  Cover  with  a good 
crust,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  If  the  pie 
is  to  be  eaten  hot,  a little  more  boiling  gravy, 
to  which  has  been  added  a table-spoonful  of 
lemon-juice,  and  two  of  claret,  may  be  poured 
in  before  serving.  Time  to  bake,  an  hour,  or 
rather  less.  Probable  cost  of  grouse,  variable, 
from  2s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.  a brace.  Sufficient  for 
six  or  eight  persons. 

Grouse  Pie  (Scotch  fashion). — In  Scot- 
land grouse  and  steak  are  often  prepared  and 
fried  in  cutlets  {see  Grouse  Cutlets),  and  then 
made  into  a pie,  as  in  the  last  recipe.  A few 
stewed  mushrooms  and  hard-boiled  eggs  are  an 
improvement.  When  the  grouse  is  partially 
cooked  in  this  way,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
pie  does  not  bake  too  long.  Time,  &c.,  accord- 
ing to  the  size. 

Grouse,  Quenelles  of  {see  Quenelles  of 
Grouse) . 

Grouse,  Roast.— Pluck  the  birds  deli- 
cately, being  careful  not  to  tear  the  skin. 
Draw  them,  and  wipe  with  a soft  cloth,  but 
do  not  wash  them.  Cut  off  the  heads,  and 
truss  them  like  fowls.  Put  them  down  to  a 
clear  fire,  and  baste  them  almost  unceasingly. 
About  ten  minutes  before  they  are  taken  up, 
butter  a slice  of  toast,  half  an  inch  thick,  lay 
it  in  the  pan  under  them,  and  serve  the  bird 
upon  this.  Send  brown  sauce  and  bread  sauce 
to  table  with  them,  and  browned  bread-crumbs 
on  a dish  {see  Crumbs,  Fried  Bread) . The  gravy 
should  be  slightly  flavoured,  or  it  will  over- 
power that  of  the  bird.  Time,  about  half  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  uncertain.  Sufficient,  a 
brace  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Grouse  Salad.— Roast  a grouse,  and  cut 
it  into  neat  joints.  Put  these  in  a pie-dish, 
strew  a little  salt  and  pepper  over  them,  and 
pour  on  them  the  juice  of  a lemon  and  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  I/ucca-oil.  Let  them  remain 
for  three  or  four  hours,  turning  and  basting 
them  frequently.  'Wash  and  dry  thoroughly 
some  fresh  lettuce.  This  should  be  done  some 
hours  before  the  salad  is  wanted.  The  leaves 
should  be  well  shaken,  placed  in  an  unpainted 
wire  basket,  and  hung  in  a cool,  airy  place,  so 
that  they  may  be  perfectly  dried.  A salad  can 
never  be  a success  if  there  is  any  water  hang- 
ing about  it.  Shred  the  lettuce  finely,  and 
place  a deep  bed  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish ; 
arrange  the  pieces  of  grouse  neatly  upon  it, 
and  ornament  the  top  with  slices  of  hard-boiled 
egg,  sprigs  of  parsley,  and,  if  liked,  a little 
savoury  jelly.  Put 'the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
into  a basin,  beat  them  for  three  or  four 


minutes,  and  add  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt, 
and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper.  Add  oil 
and  vinegar  (tarragon  vinegar  is  the  best) 
until  the  sauce  is  the  desired  thickness,  allow- 
ing six  tea-spoonfuls  of  oil  to  every  one  of 
vinegar  Begin  with  the  oil,  and  pour  it  in 
two  or  three  drops  at  a time  for  the  first  two 
tea-spoonfuls.  Mix  with  a wooden  spoon.  If 
properly  made,  the  sauce  will  be  thick  and  smooth, 
like  cream . J ust  before  the  salad  is  str  ved,  pour 
this  sauce  over  the  grouse,  and  amongst  the 
lettuce.  Put  a border  of  curled  celery  round 
the  dish,  and  beyond  that  slices  of  hard-boiled 
egg,  and  clear  savour}'  jelly,  cut  into  rough 
dice.  Time,  half  an  horn-  to  roast  the  grouse. 
Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  grouse,  about 
2s.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  persons. 

Grouse  Salad  (a  la  Soyer).— It  is  said, 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  several  gentlemen 
had  betted  largely  on  the  abilities  of  certain 
chefs  de  cuisine , M.  Soyer  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  won  the  palm  in  conse- 
quence of  the  superiority  of  a salad,  made  very 
much  like  the  following  :— Lay  a thin  border  of 
butter,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the 
dish  on  which  the  salad  is  to  be  served.  Put 
inside  this,  and  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  a 
deep  bed  of  finely-shred  lettuce,  prepared  as  in 
the  last  recipe.  Arrange  over  this,  very  neatly, 
the  joints  of  a brace  of  grouse,  rather  under- 
dressed than  otherwise.  Slake  a dressing,  by 
mixing  together  two  table-spoonfuls  of  finely- 
minced  shallots,  two  of  chopped  tarragon  and . 
chervil,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a tea-  • 
spoonful  of  pepper,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
pounded  sugar,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Add  . 
gradually,  at  first  a few  drops  at  a time,  twelve 
table-spoonfuls  of  oil,  and  four  of  Chili  vinegar, , 
putting  one  of  vinegar  after  every  three  of  oil, 
and  beat  with  a wooden  spoon  until  the  sauce 
is  smooth  and  of  the  proper  consistence.  Keep 
it  in  a cool  place,  or  on  ice,  if  possible,  until  • 
wanted.  To  garnish  the  dish,  take  half  a 
dozen  hard-boiled  eggs ; cut  them  in  fern , 
lengthwise,  and  take  a little  piece  off  the  end, 
to  make  them  stand  upright ; stick  them  on 
the  butter  round  the  salad,  the  yellow  part  out- 
wards, with  gherkins  and  beetroot  cut  into 
slices,  and  stamped  into  shapes  between  the  ! 
pieces  of  egg.  Pour  the  sauce  over  the  dress- 
ing, and  serve.  Time,  half  an  hour*  to  roast 
the  grouse.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  thetl 
grouse,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  a dozen  persons. 


Grouse,  Salmi  of.-Pick  and  draw  a 
brace  of  grouse.  Poast  them  lor  twenty 
minutes  before  a clear  fire.  Take  them  up.  and. 
when  cold,  carve  them  into  neat  joints,  lake 
off  the  skin  and  trimmings,  chop  them  small, 
and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a bay-leat, 
a small  sprig  of  thyme,  a sliced  shallot,  and 
one  table-spoonful  of  salad-oil.  _ Fry  until 
lightly  browned,  then  add  half  a pint  of  brown 
sauce,  and  simmer  gently  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Strain  the  gravy,  skim  off  the  fat.  and 
add  a dessert-spoonful  of  lcinon-juice,  a little 
salt  and  cayenne,  and  a glass  of  sherry,  rut 
in  the  grouse,  and  let  them  remain  until  quite 
hot,  but  on  no  account  let  them  boil.  I ut  tne 
grouse  in  the  ccntro  of  a hot  dish,  boil  up 
the  <>ravy,  pour  it  round  them,  and  garnisn 
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with  fried  sippets.  Probablo  cost,  8d.,  exclu- 
sive of  the  grouse  and  wino.  Sufficient  for  six 
or  seven  persons. 

Grouse  Soup.— Roast  a brace  of  grouse 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes , 
then  cut  off  the  breast  and  the  best  of  the 
meat,  and  lay  it  aside.  Pound  the  rest  of  the 
meat  in  a mortar,  and  fry  it  in  a little  butter 
with  three  ounces  of  undressed  lean  ham,  cut 
into  dice,  a chopped  carrot  and  onion,  a bay- 
leaf,  and  a sprig  of  thyme  and  parsley.  When 
lightly  browned,  add  two  quarts  of  good  stock 
and  the  bones  of  the  grouse.  Stew  gently  for 
an  hour,  skimming  carefully  to  remove  the  fat, 
then  strain  the  soup,  and  add  to  it  a table- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a drachm  of  cayenne,  two 
blades  of  mace,  pounded,  and  a little  brown 
thickening  ( see  Gravy,  Brown,  Roux) . Simmer 
half  an  hour  longer.  A few  minutes  before 
serving,  put  in  the  breasts,  &c.,  of  the  grouse, 
cut  into  slices,  and  a glass  of  claret.  Make  the 
soup  hot  once  more,  and  serve.  Sufficient  for 
seven  or  eight  persons.  Probable  cost,  Is.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  grouse  and  wine. 

Grouse  Soup  (another  way)  .—Take  a brace 
of  grouse,  or  any  other  game,  cut  them  into  neat 
joints,  andfry  them  in  butter  till  lightly  browned, 
then  put  them  into  two  quarts  of  good  un- 
seasoned stock,  with  half  a drachm  of  bruised 
celery-seed,  or  the  outer  sticks  of  two  heads  of 
celery,  three  onions,  with  two  or  three  cloves 
stuck  in  them,  and  a table-spoonful  of  ground 
rice,  smoothly  mixed  with  a little  cold  water. 
Bring  the  liquid  to  a boil,  then  simmer  gently, 
and  about  twenty  minutes  before  the  soup  is 
taken  off  add  a fresh  young  cabbage,  quartered. 
Simmer  gently  till  the  game  is  tender.  Season 
with  a dessert-spoonful  of  salt  and  a drachm  of 
cayenne.  A little  mushroom-ketchup  and  a 
wine-glassful  of  claret  may  be  added,  if  liked. 
Time,  ten  minutes  to  fry  the  grouse ; simmer 
the  game  until  tender.  Probable  cost,  uncertain. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Grouse,  To  Hash.— Take  the  remains  of 
cold  grouse,  and  cut  them  into  neat  joints. 
Put  the  skins,  bones,  and  trimmings  into  a 
saucepan  with  two  shallots,  sliced,  and  three 
ounces  of  butter  rolled  thickly  in  flour.  Shake 
the  pan  over  the  fire  until  the  butter  is  melted 
and  lightly  browned,  then  add  half  a pint  of 
stock,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  popper,  and  half  a blade  of  mace,  pounded. 
Cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  simmer  gently 
for  an  hour.  Strain  the  gravy,  and  return  it 
to  the  saucepan  with  a glass  of  claret.  Let 
it  boil  up,  then  put  in  the  pieces  of  gTOuse, 
and  when  these  are  quite  hot,  serve  immediately, 
with  toasted  sippets  round  the  dish.  The  gravy 
must  not  boil  after  the  grouse  is  put  in.  Pro- 
bable cost,  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  grouse  and 
wine.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Grouse.  To  Pot. — When  grouse  has  to 
be  preservccl  for  sending  to  a distance,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  it  maybe  potted.  Tnthis  condition 
it  will  remain  good  for  threo  or  four  weeks,  and 
is  very  highly  esteemed  amongst  epicures.  Pre- 
pare tho  birds,  as  if  for  roasting.  Season  them 
rather  highly,  and  put  inside  each  two  ounces 
of  butter.  Lay  them  closely  in  a pie-dish, 


and  place  small  lumps  of  butter  liore  and  there 
upon  them.  Pom’  wine  over  them,  port  or  claret 
is  tho  most  suitable,  and  a small  tumblerful 
should  be  allowed  for  each  brace.  Tie  two  01 
three  folds  of  paper  over  the  dish,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  an  hour.  When  cold,  drain, 
and  dry  the  birds,  put  them  singly,  breast 
upwards,  into  small  pots,  and  cover  with 
clarified  butter.  Sufficient,  one  brace  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Gruel,  Barley. — Wash  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  pearl  barley  in  two  or  three  waters. 
Put  it  into  a saucepan  with  four  pints  of  water, 
and  half  an  inch  of  stick  cinnamon.  Simmer 
gently,  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  one-half ; then 
strain,  and  return  it  to  the  saucepan,  with  two 
large  lumps  of  sugar,  and  two  wine-glassfuls  of 
port.  Keep  it  in  a cool  place,  and  heat  it  as 
required.  Time,  about  an  hour  and  a half. 
Probable  cost,  3d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine. 
Sufficient  for  two  pints  and  a half  of  gruel. 

Gruel,  Barley  (another  way) . — Excellent 
barley  gruel  can  be  quickly  made  if  the  pre- 
pared barley  be  used,  which  is  sold  at  all  the 
grocers’.  Mix  a table-spoonful  smoothly  with 
a little  cold  water,  stir  it  into  one  pint  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  simmer  gently  for  twenty 
minutes  or  more.  Season  and  flavour  as 
desired.  Probable’  cost,  Id.  Sufficient  for  a 
pint  of  gruel. 

Gruel,  Barley  (another  way). — See  Barley 
Gruel. 

Gruel,  Oatmeal. — Mix  a table-spoonful 
of  oatmeal  with,  two  of  cold  water.  Stir  it  into 
a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  in  a quarter  of  an 
hour  strain  off  for  use.  Season  and  flavour 
it  according  to  taste.  Time,  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  Id.  Sufficient  for  a pint 
of  gruel. 

Gruel  of  Embden  Groats  (for  in- 
fants).— Put  a quarter  of  a pint  of  Embden 
groats  into  three  pints  of  cold  water,  and,  when 
smooth,  boil  it  gently  for  two  hours  or  more, 
until  the  liquid  is  as  thick  as  required.  Stir  it 
frequently.  Strain  and  sweeten  according  to 
taste.  The  same  groats  may  be  boiled  twice. 
A little  cream  or  milk  is  often  added  before 
using.  Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a half  of 
gruel. 

Gruel  of  Patent  Groats. — Mix  a table- 
spoonful of  patent  groats  smoothly  with  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  cold  water.  Pour  in  a pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  stir  for  ten  minutes,  or  more, 
over  the  fire.  Sweeten  and  season,  if  desired, 
No  straining  is  needed.  A small  lump  of  butter 
boiled  with  the  gruel  is  an  improvement,  but 
in  this,  as  well  as  the  seasoning  and  flavouring, 
the  taste  of  the  invalid  should  be  consulted. 
Sufficient  for  one  person.  Probable  cost,  2d. 
per  pint. 

Guard’s  Cup. — -Mix  half  a pint  of  sherry 
and  half  a bottle  of  perry  with  a bottle  of  cider. 
Add  half  a pint  of  brandy,  a pint  of  rum-shrub, 
and  half  a gallon  of  water.  Just  before  using, 
pour  in  a bottle  of  champagne,  and  place  on  tho 
top  a sprig  of  borage.  This  cup  is  very  good, 
though  not  so  good,  without  tho  champagne. 
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Guava  Jelly,  Imitation  of. — Take  a 
gallon  of  largo  bullaces,  draw  a darning-needle 
through  each  one,  to  make  a slit  in  it,  and  put 
them  into  deep  earthen  jars,  mixing  with  them 
two  pounds  of  rod  plums — the  Imperatricc 
plum  is  the  most  suitable.  Placo  the  jars  in  a 
saucepan,  three-parts  filled  with  water,  and 
simmer  very  gently  for  a Couple  of  hours,  or 
until  the  juice  flows  freely.  Pour  it  from  the 
plums,  pass  it  through  a jelly-bag  two  or  three 
times  to  clear  it,  and  weigh  it.  Boil  it  quickly 
for  twenty  minutes,  then  add  three  pounds  of 
sugar  to  four  pounds  of  juice.  Boil  again, 
skimming  carefully,  until  the  jelly  will  set 
when  a little  is  poured  on  a plate.  This  will 
be  in  about  twelve  minutes.  Pour  the  jelly 
into  small  jars,  lay  a piece  of  oiled  paper  on 
each,  and  cover  closely  with  bladder,  or  thin 
paper  dipped  in  gum- water.  The  plums  should 
not  he  left  too  dry.  They  can  then  be  boiled 
with  a little  sugar,  to  make  common  jam. 
Sufficient,  a pound  and  a half  of  plums  will 
yield,  on  an  average,  one  pound  of  juice. 

Gudgeon,  The. — The  gudgeon  is  a small, 
but  nicely-flavourod  fresh-wTater  fish,  chiefly 
used  as  a garnish.  It  is  in  season  from  Mid- 
summer to  the  end  of  November. 

Gudgeon,  Fried.  — Cleanse  the  fish 
thoroughly,  take  out  the  inside,  and  remove  the 
gills,  but  do  not  scrape  off  the  scales.  Wipe 
them  dry  with  a soft  cloth,  dip  them  in  egg 
and  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them  in  hot  dripping 
or  lard  till  nicely  browned.  Time,  about  four 
minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost,  uncertain,  as 
the  gudgeon  is  seldom  offered  for  sale.  Suffi- 
cient, about  four  for  one  person, 

Guernsey  Buns. — Rub  four  ounces  of 
butter  into  ono  pound  of  flour.  Add  a pinch  of 
salt  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  yeast,  with  as 
much  milk  as  will  form  a dough.  Let  it  rise. 
Divide  it  into  buns  about  the  size  of  an  egg. 
Place  these  on  buttered  tins,  three  inches  apart, 
and  put  them  in  a warm  place.  When  they  have 
risen  to  twice  their  original  size,  bake  them  in  a 
quick  oven.  Time,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour 
to  bake.  Probable  cost,  a halfpenny  each. 
Sufficient  for  eight  or  nine  buns. 

Guernsey  Cake. — Rub  six  ounces  of 
butter  to  a cream,  and  work  into  it  four  ounces 
of  flour  and  two  ounces  of  ground'  rice  ; add  a 
pinch  of  salt,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  finely- 
sifted  loaf  sugar,  an  ounce  of  candied  lemon, 
finely  minced,  two  ounces  of  dried  cherries,  and 
one  ounce  of  angelica,  chopped  small.  When 
these  ingredients  are  thoroughly  blended,  add 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  well  beaten,  four  drops 
of  almond  essence,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
brandy.  Line  a cake-tin  with  oiled  paper,  and 
when  everything  is  prepared,  add  tho  whites  of 
two  eggs,  whisked  to  a firm  froth.  Beat  all 
together  for  fully  ten  minutes,  pour  into  the 
mould,  and  bako  in  a quick  oven.  Timo  to 
bake,  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  3d.,  exclusive  of  tho  brandy.  Suffi- 
cient for  a two-pound  tin. 

Guernsey  Pudding. — Boil  three  ounces 
of  rice  in  a pint  of  new  milk,  with  an  inch  of 
cinnamon,  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon,  and  three 
cloves,  till  it  can  be  beaten  to  a pulp.  Sweeten 


it,  take  out  the  spices  and  lemon-rind,  and  rnix 
with  it  some  apple  marmalade,  made  by  boiling 
six  large  apples,  peeled  and  quartered,  with  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  sherry.  When  cool,  mix  the 
apples  with  the  rice,  sweeten  according  to  taste, 
and  add  the  whites  of  five  eggs,  whisked  to  a 
firm  froth.  Beat  altogether  for  ten  minutes, 
pour  the  mixture  into  a buttered  pie-dish,  and 
bake  for  an  hour  and  a quarter.  Make  a pint 
of  custard  with  the  yolks  of  tho  eggs,  and  send 
it  to  table  cold  with  the  pudding.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  3d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine.  Sufficient 
for  half  a dozen  persons. 


Guinea-fowl,  The. — The  flesh  of  the 
guinea-fowl  is  excellent,  being  both  savoury 


GUINEA  FOWL. 


and  digestible;  and,  as  it  is  in  season  when 
game  is  out — namely,  from  February  to  June — 
it  forms  a convenient  substitute.  When  well 
kept,  it  is  not  unlike  the  pheasant  in  taste 
and  appearance. 

Guinea-fowl  Soup.  — Take  the  re- 
mains of  a cold  roasted  guinea-fowl.  Pick  off 
all  the  meat,  and  put  the  bones,  skin,  trim- 
mings, and  forcemeat  into  a saucepan,  -with 
two  quarts  of  stock,  a slice  of  undressed  lean 
ham,  an  onion,  and  half  a drachm  of  bruised 
celery-seed,  tied  in  muslin,  or  the  outer  sticks 
of  celery,  preserved  for  flavouring.  Simmer 
gently  for  two  hours.  Pound  the  meat  in  a 
mortar,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  salt  and  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  the  eighth  of  a 
nutmeg,  grated.  Strain  the  soup,  and  return 
it  to  the  saucepan.  Add  the  pounded  meat, 
and  a heaped  table-spoonful  of  ground  rice, 
mixed  smoothly  with  a little  cold  water.  Boil 
twenty  minutes  longer,  and  serve  with  toasted 
sippets  sent  to  table  with  the  soup.  Probable 
cost,  4s.,  exclusive  of  the  stock  and  meat.  Suffi- 
cient for  four  or  five  persons. 

Guinea-fowl,  To  Roast. — When  the 
guinea-fowl  is  larded,  it  should  be  trussed  like 
a pheasant,  otherwise  it  should  be  trussed  like 
a young  turkey,  with  the  head  left  on.  Fill 
it  with  a good,  forcemeat,  put  it  down  to  n 
clear  fire,  and  baste  it  constantly,  01.  the  flesh 
will  be  dry.  A few  minutes  before  it  is  taken 
up,  dredgo  a little  flour  over,  and  froth  it 
nicely.  Send  brown  gravy  and  bread-sauce  to 
table  with  the  bird.  Time,  an  hour,  or  a little 
more.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 
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Gurnet,  or  Gurnard,  Baked.— The 

gurnet  is  a iucely-tlavoured  fish,  with  firm 


GURNET. 


white  flesh,  of  an  agreeable  flavour.  The  head 
is  very  large,  compared  with  the  rest  of . the 
body.  The  most  usual  way  of  dressing  it  is  to 
stuff  and  bake  it.  Clean  it  thoroughly,  and 
cut  off  the  gills.  Fill  it  with  a good  veal  force- 
meat, sew  up  the  body,  and  fasten  the  tail 
securely  into  the  mouth  of  the  fish.  Butter  a 
pie-dish,  put  in  the  fish,  cover  it  with  slices 
of  bacon,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven  for  half  an 
hour  or  more.  Serve  with  anchovy  or  parsley 
sauce.  Sufficient,  a moderate-sized  fish  for 
three  persons.  Probable  cost,  uncertain. 

Gurnet,  Boiled.— Empty  and  cleanse  the 
fish  thoroughly.  Cut  off  the  fins  and  gills,  and 
boil  it  gently  in  salted  water.  Serve  on  a 
napkin,  garnish  the  dish  with  parsley,  and 
send  plain  melted  butter,  or  anchovy,  parsley, 
crab,  or  piquant  sauce  to  table  with  it.  Time, 
about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  uncertain. 
Sufficient,  a moderate-sized  gurnet  for  three 
persons. 

Gurnet,  Fillets  of— Run  the  edge  of  a 
knife  along  the  side  of  the  spine,  lift  the  flesh 
from  the  bone,  and  having  thus  removed  the 
fillets,  cut  them  into  neat  pieces,  rub  some  flour 
over  them,  dip  them  in  beaten  egg,  and  roll 
them  in  bread-crumbs.  Fry  them  in  hot  fat 
till  they  are  brightly  browned.  Drain  them  on 
a cloth,  to  free  them  from  grease,  and  dish 
them  neatly.  Send  any  of  the  fish  sauces  to 
table  in  a tureen.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  fry. 
Probable  cost,  uncertain.  Sufficient,  a moderate 
sized  gurnet  for  three  persons. 
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Haehee  Sauce. — Mince  very  finely  half 
a dozen  button -mushrooms,  already  stewed. 
Mix  with  them  a tea-spoonful  of  boiled  parsley, 
and  two  largo  pickled  gherkins,  chopped  small ; 
add  pepper,  salt,  and  a table-spoonful  of  lemon- 
juice.  Warm  all  over  tho  fire  for  a minute  or 
two,  with  two  tabic-spoonfuls  of  good  brown 
gravy.  Probable  cost,  4d.  Sufficient  for  two  or 
three  persons. 

Haddock,  The. — The  haddock  is  a fish 
which  is  deservedly  much  esteemed,  the  flesh 
being  firm,  rich,  and  delicate  in  flavour,  besides 


which  it  is  cheap  and  plentiful.  It  seldom, 
weighs  more  than  three  or  four  pounds,  and  the 
largest  fish  is  considered  the  best.  It  should 
be  gutted  as  soon  as  possible,  and  a little'  salt 
put  into  the  body  , which  should  then  be  hung 
up  to  dry.  Haddocks  are  in  season  from  June 
to  January. 

Haddock,  Baked.— Clean  the  fish,  scrape 
the  scales  off,  and  fill  it  with  a good  veal 
forcemeat.  Sew  up  the  opening  with  a little 
strong  thread,  and  put  it  into  a pie-dish,  with 
about  two  ounces  of  butter,  broken  into  small 
pieces  ; baste  frequently,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven.  Serve  on  a hot  dish  with  parsley  and  sliced 
lemon . It  is  an  improvement  to  rub  the  haddock 
over  with  beaten  egg,  and  sprinkle  it  with  bread- 
crumbs before  baking.  Send  melted  butter  and 
anchovy  sauce  to  table  in  a tureen.  Time,  a 
moderate-sized  haddock,  half  an  hour  or  more. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  or  more.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Haddock,  Baked  (another  way).— 
Clean  the  fish,  scrape  off  the  scales,  and  fill  it 
with  a forcemeat  made  by  chopping  the  liver, 
and  mixing  with  it  four  table-spoonfuls  of 
fine  bread-crumbs,  an  ounce  of  butter,  a tea- 
spoonful of  mixed  herbs  chopped  small,  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a quarter  of  a tea- 
spoonful of  pepper.  Bind  it  together  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  sew  the  opening  in  the  fish 
securely  with  thread.  Sprinkle  a table-spoonful 
of  chopped  onion  and  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped 
parsley  at  the  bottom  of  a pie-dish,  and  pour 
over  them  an  ounce  of  oil  or  clarified  butter. 
Season  the  haddock  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
lay  it  on  the  minced  herbs.  Put  the  same 
quantity  of  onion  and  parsley  over  as  under  it, 
and  pour  on  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of  ale, 
stock,  or  water.  Place  three  or  four  lumps  of 
butter  here  and  there  on  the  fish,  put  a cover  on 
the  dish,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Serve 
the  haddock  in  its  own  sauce.  Time,  a medium- 
sized haddock,  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  and  upwards. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Haddock,  Baked  (another  way).— 
Wash  the  fish,  scrape  off  the  scales,  and  in 
emptying  it,  open  it  as  little  as  possible. 
Sprinkle  a little  salt,  and  squeeze  the  juice 
of  a large  lemon  upon  it ; let  it  stand  two 
or  three  hours,  turning  it  over  once  or  twice 
during  the  time.  Mix  the  finely-grated  rind 
of  half  a lemon  with  two  ounces  of  grated 
bread-crumbs,  add  half  a salt-spoonful  of  salt, 
half  a salt-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  a quarter  of 
a small  nutmeg.  Wipe  the  fish  quite  dry,  brush 
it  over  with  beaten  egg,  and  strew  the  seasoned 
crumbs  upon  it.  Put  it  on  a wire  drainer  in  a 
dish,  pom-  on  it  four  ounces  of  clarified  butter, 
and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven.  Baste  it  two 
or  three  times  during  the  process.  Send  the 
gravy  from  the  fish  to  table  with  it.  Time, 
from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  to  bake  a 
moderate-sized  fish.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three 
persons.  Probable  cost  of  haddock,  9d.  and 
upwards. 

Haddock,  Baked  (another  way). — Clean 
and  scale  the  haddoclc,  wipo  .it  very  dry,  and 
fill  it  with  a good  veal  forcemeat.  Sew  up  the 
slit  securely  with  strong  thread , dredge  a little 
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flour  and  a pinch  of  salt  over  it,  and  put  about 
two  ounces  of  butter,  broken  into  small  pieces, 
hero  and  there  in  the  dish.  Bake  it  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Mince,  very  finely,  two  largo 
gherkins,  a tablo-spoonful  of  capers,  and  three 
shallots;  add  half  a salt-spoonful  of  pepper,  and 
put  those  ingredients  into  a saucepan,  with 
half  a pint  of  good  brown  sauce.  Simmer 
gently  for  five  minutes,  then  add  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  the  essence  of  anchovy,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  vinegar.  Lift  the  haddock  care- 
fully into  a hot  dish,  garnish  with  parsley 
and  sliced  lemon,  and  send  the  sauce  to  table 
in  a tureen.  Time,  from  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  bake  a moderate-sized  haddock. 
Probable  cost,  9d.  and  upwards.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Haddock,  Baked,  Gravy  for  ( see 

Gravy  for  Haddock,  Baked) . 

Haddock,  Boiled.  — Wash  the  fish 
thoroughly,  scrape  off  the  scales,  empty  it,  wipe 
the  inside,  and  fasten  the  tail  in  the  mouth  with 
a skewer.  Put  two  ounces  of  salt  into  half  a 
gallon  of  water,  and,  when  it  is  dissolved,  put 
in  the  fish.  Bring  the  water  quickly  to  a boil, 
remove  the  scum  carefully,  then  simmer  gently 
until  the  eyes  of  the  fish  start  and  the  flesh 
leaves  the  bone  easily.  Take  it  up  as  soon  as 
it  is  sufficiently  cooked,  or  it  will  be  hard  and 
tasteless.  Serve  it  on  a napkin,  garnish  with 
parsley,  and  send  melted  butter  and  anchovy 
sauce  to  table  in  a tureen.  Time,  according  to 
the  size — a good-sized  haddock  will  be  boiled 
sufficiently  in  about  half  an  hour.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons.  Probable  cost  of  haddock, 
from  9d.  upwards. 

Haddock,  Boiled,  with  Egg  Sauce. 

— Shred  two  ounces  of  beef  suet  very  finely, 
and  mix  with  it  four  ounces  of  finely-grated 
bread-crumbs,  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  pars- 
ley, a tea-spoonful  of  thyme,  and  a shallot, 
finely  minced ; add  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and 
a grate  or  two  of  nutmeg,  and  work  all  together 
with  a raw  egg.  Fill  the  haddock  with  this 
stuffing,  sew  it  up  with  strong  thread,  truss  it 
in  the  shape  of  the  letter  S,  and  boil  it  in  salt 
and  water.  When  done,  take  it  up,  drain, 
and  serve  garnished  with  parsley.  Boil  two 
eggs  for  seven ' minutes.  When  cold,  powder 
the  yolks,  and  mix  them  with  half  a pint  of 
good  melted  butter.  Add  the  whites,  cut  up 
into  small  dice,  boil  up  once,  and  serve  in  a 
tureen.  Time  to  boil  a good-sized  haddock, 
half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  variable,  about 
6d.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  a haddock  weighing 
two  pounds  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Haddock,  Broiled.— Draw  and  clean 
the  fish,  and  wipe  it  perfectly  dry.  Dip  it  in 
oil  or  clarified  butter,  dredge  some  flour  over  it, 
and  broil  it  over  a clear  fire  on  a gridiron.  Turn 
it  two  or  three  times,  and  when  it  is  browned 
on  both  sides,  serve  it  on  a napkin,  and  send 
shrimp,  or  anchovy  sauce  to  table  with  it. 
Time,  ton  or  fifteen  minutes.  Probablo  cost, 
9d.  and  upwards.  Sufficient  for  two  or  throe 
persons. 

Haddock,  Broiled  (another  way).— An 
easier  way  of  broiling  haddock  is  to  partially 
cook  it  in  a Dutch  oven  before  a clear  fire,  and 


when  the  skin  rises  brush  it  over  with  egg, 
strew  bread-crumbs,  dredge  flour  on  it,  and 
broil  it  as  before.  When  browned  it  is  done 
enough . Put  a small  lump  of  butter  on  the  fish 
once  or  twice  during  the  operation.  It  is  more 
easily  kept  whole  when  cooked  in  this  way. 
Time,  altogether,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
9d.  and  upwards.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three 
persons. 

Haddock,  Cold. — Put  a piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  a large  egg  into  a stewpan,  and 
when  melted  add  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  one  or  two  grates  of 
nutmeg,  and  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  new 
milk  or  cream.  When  these  are  quite  hot,  add 
the  cold  haddock,  which  has  been  lifted  from 
the  bones  in  neat  pieces  and  freed  from  skin, 
and  eight  or  a dozen  oysters,  chopped  small. 
When  on  the  point  of  boiling  turn  the  whole  on 
a hot  dish,  and  garnish  with  sippets  of  bread. 
Time,  about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cold  fish,  3s.,  if  made  with  milk. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Haddock,  Cold,  Curry  of.— Pick  Che 
meat  carefully  from  the  bones  in  neat  pieces, 
and  remove  the  skin.  For  a pound  of  meat 
put  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a large  egg 
into  a saucepan ; when  melted  put  with  it  two 
finely-minced  onions,  turn  them  about  till  they 
are  lightly  browned,  then  pour  over  half  a 
pint  of  good,  nicely-flavoured  stock.  Put  in 
any  bones  or  trimmings  of  meat  that  you  may 
have,  and  simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour  ; then 
strain  the  gravy,  and  add  a table-spoonful  of 
flour  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  curry-powder, 
mixed  smoothly  with  a little  cold  water.  Boil 

I again  for  twenty  minutes,  and  skim  carefully. 

! Tut  in  the  fish,  with  a little  salt  and  pepper,  if 
required,  and  when  quite  hot  serve  on  a hot 
dish,  with  a border  of  well-boiled  rice  round  it. 
Probable  cost,  4d.,  exclusive  of  the  cold  meat. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Haddock,  Curried. — Clean  and  skin  the 
fish,  lift  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  then  divide 
it  into  pieces  about  three  inches  long  and  one 
inch  wide.  For  a fish  three  pounds  in  weight 
put  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  good,  nicely- 
flavoured  stock  into  a saucepan,  and  thicken  it 
with  a dessert-spoonful  of  curry -powder  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  flour,  mixed  smoothly  with  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  the  gravy.  Mince  two  onions 
very  finely,  and  put  them  into  the  soup.  Add 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream  or  new  milk. 
Flour  the  pieces  of  fish,  and  fry  them  in  hot 
lard  or  dripping  till  they  are  brightly  browned. 
Drain  them  from  the  fat,  and  put  them  into  the 
gravy.  Simmer  gently  for  eight  or  ten  minutes, 
skim  the  sauce,  put  the  fish  into  the  middle  of 
the  dish,  pour  the  sauce  over  it,  and  serve. 
Time,  one  hour.  Probable  cost  of  haddock, 
9d.  or  upwards.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Haddock,  FiHets  of.— Divide  the  flesh 
from  the  bone  by  running  the  edge  of  the  knife 
along  tho  side  of  the  spino,  and  take  off  the  skin. 
Dip  the  fillets  in  beaten  egg,  roll  them  in 
bread-crumbs,  and  then  fry  them  in  hot  lard 
or  dripping.  When  browned  on  both  sides 
drain  from  tho  fat,  and  serve  them  on  a not 
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dish.  Take  a table-spoonful  of  mushrooms, 
chopped  small,  a table-spoonful  of  fiuely-nnneod 
shallots,  and  a table-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley. 
Put  these  into  a stewpan  with  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  good  brown  sauce.  Simmer  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  serve  in  a tureen.  Time,  ten 
minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost  of  haddocks,  9d. 
each  and  upwards.  Sufficient,  one  moderate- 
sized haddock  for  three  persons. 

Haddock.  Finnan.  — The  Finnan  or 
Findleom  haddock  is  so  named  from  the  village 
of-  Findleom,  about  six  miles  from  Aberdeen, 
where  they  are  prepared  in  large  quantities. 
They  may  be  imitated  with  tolerable  success  as 
follows  Clean  a haddock  thoroughly,  cut  oft' 
the  head,  split  the  fish  open,  and  lay  it  in  salt 
for  two  hours.  Wet  it  with  pyroligneous  acid, 
and  hang  it  in  a dry  place  for  two  or  three 
days.  The  acid  will  impart  the  proper  smoky 
flavour.  Time,  two  hours  to  lie  in  salt.  Pro- 
bable cost,  9d.  or  lOd.  each. 

Haddock,  Finnan  ( see  also  Findon  or 
Finnan  Haddocks). 

Haddock,  Finnan,  To  Broil.— Heat 
the  haddock  gradually,  either  over  or  before  a 
clear  fire,  turning  it  occasionally,  till  it  is  quite 
hot.  Pub  a little  butter  over  it  before  sending 
it  to  table.  If  very  salt,  it  should  be  soaked 
in  water  for  an  hour  before  it  is  wanted.  Time, 
eight  or  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  5d.  or  6d. 
each.  Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Haddock,  Finnan,  To  Prepare  — Cut 

a moderate-sized  Finnan  haddock  into  four  or 
five  pieces,  wash  and  drain  them  well,  and  put 
them  into  a dish  with  a closely-fitting  lid ; pour 
boiling  water  over  them,  place  the  lid  on  to 
prevent  the  steam  escaping,  and  let  them  soak 
for  ten  minutes.  Take  them  out,  rub  a little 
butter  over  them,  place  them  on  a hot  dish,  and 
serve  immediately.  A bunch  of  savoury  herbs 
may  be  put  into  the  basin  with  the  fish.  Pro- 
bable cost,  5d.  or  6d.  each.  Sufficient  for  two 
persons. 

Haddock,  Fried. — Wash  and  scale  the 
fish.  Dry  it  well,  cut  off  the  head  and  tail, 
and  divide  it  into  three  or  four  pieces.  Take 
out  the  backbone,  dip  the  slices  in  beaten  egg, 
and  afterwards  strew  bread-crumbs  thickly  over 
them.  Fry  them  in  boiling  lard  or  dripping 
till  they  are  brightly  browned,  drain,  and  serve 
on  a hot  dish.  Garnish  with  parsley  and  sliced 
lemon,  and  send  shrimp  or  anchovy  sauce  to 
table  with  the  fish.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  fry. 
Probable  cost  of  haddocks,  9d.  each  and  upwards. 
Sufficient,  one  moderate-sized  fish  for  three  or 
four  persons. 

Haddock,  Pickled. — Mix  a table-spoon- 
ful of  salt  with  half  a table-spoonful  of  pepper 
and  a table-spoonful  of  finely-chopped  parsley. 
Take  four  good-sized  haddocks,  wash  and 
8cale  them,  divide  them  into  slices  an  inch  thick, 
and  put  them  at  tho  bottom  of  a deep  baking- 
dish,  in  layers,  with  the  seasoning  and  four 
finely-minccd  onions,  strewn  over  each  layer. 
Pour  over  all  two  pints  of  vinegar  and  one 
pint  of  water.  Lay  two  or  three  bay -leaves  at 
the  top,  cover  the  dish  closely,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Let  the  haddocks  get  cold,  then 
pour  over  them  some  melted  lard  or  clarified 
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buttor.  Keep  tho  air  from  them,  and  they  will 
remain  good  some  time.  Time,  two  hours  to 
bake.  Probable  cost,  9d.  each  or  upwards. 

Haddock,  Rechauffe  of.  — Lift  the 
meat  from  the  bones  in  neat  pieces,  remove  the 
skin,  and  put  them  into  a baking-dish.  Season 
them  with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  pour 
over  them  some  good  melted  butter,  flavoured 
with  the  essence  of  anchovy.  Allow  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  melted  butter  to  every  pound  of 
meat.  Grate  some  bread-crumbs  on  the  top, 
and  put  little  bits  of  butter  here  and  there. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Serve  on  a hot  dish, 
with  pickled  walnuts  as  an  accompaniment. 
Time,  to  bake  about  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  4d.,  exclusive  of  the  cold  fish.  Sufficient 
for  two  persons. 

Haddock,  Rechauffe  of  (another  way). 
—Take  the  remains  of  cold  haddock,  remove  the 
skin  and  bone,  and  divide  into  flakes.  . Mix 
thoroughly  a tea-spoonful  of  finely-minced 
shallots,  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
white  pepper,  with  a pinch  of  finely-minced 
lemon-rind.  Put  the  flakes  of  fish  into  a baking- 
dish,  sprinkle  the  powder  over  them,  and  pour 
on  three  table-spoonfuls  of  salad-oil.  Grate 
bread-crumbs  thickly  over,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Brown  the  top,  if  necessary,  by 
holding  a red-hot  shovel  or  salamander  over  it, 
and  squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon  over  before 
serving.  Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
bake.  Probable  cost,  4d.,  exclusive  of  the  cold 
fish.  One  pound  of  fish  is  sufficient  for  two 
or  three  persons. 

Haddock  Soup.— Take  three  haddocks, 
fillet  them,  and  put  the  skins,  heads,  tails,  bones, 
and  fins,  into  a saucepan,  with  two  quarts  of 
stock,  a bunch  of  parsley,  two  or  three  onions, 
and  half  a dozen  peppercorns,  and  let  them  sim- 
mer gently  for  an  hour  and  a half.  Strain  the 
soup.  Melt  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a sauce- 
pan, add  two  ounces  of  lean  ham,  cut  into  dice, 
let  them  remain  until  brown,  then  mix  in,  very 
smoothly,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour.  When 
this  is  brown,  add,  very  gradually,  the  strained 
soup,  and  simmer  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Put  in  the  pieces  of  fish,  and,  when  they  are 
sufficiently  cooked,  serve  in  a soup-tureen.  A 
little  ketchup  or  Madeira  may  be  added,  if 
liked.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  5d.  per  quart. 

Haddock  Soup  (another  way).— Pick  all 
the  flesh  from  the  bones  of  a large  and  very 
fresh  haddock.  Put  tho  bones,  head,  &c.,  into 
two  quarts  of  stock,  with  an  onion,  a carrot, 
and  a blade  of  mace,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  more. 
Pound  the  meat  in  a mortar,  and  with  it  the 
crumb  of  a French  roll,  which  has  been  soaked 
in  milk  and  drained,  a pint  of  picked  shrimps, 
and  a table-spoonful  of  finely -minced  parsley. 
Strain  tho  gravy,  mix  it  gradually  with  tho 
fish,  &c.,  and  boil  all  together  for  half  an  hour. 
Season  with  salt  and  popper,  pass  the  soup 
through  a coarse  sieve,  thicken  it  with  a little 
flour  and  butter,  lot  it  warm  up  once  more,  and 
serve.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  quart.  Suffi- 
cient for  five  or  six  persons. 
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Haddock,  Stewed.— Take  a largo  frcsli 
haddock,  cut  off  the  meat  in  fillets,  and  divide 
theso  into  neat  pieces.  Put  the  hones  and 
trimmings  into  a saucepan  with  a quart  of 
water,  an  onion,  a carrot,  and  half  a dozen 
peppercorns,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  for 
half  an  hour.  Strain  the  gravy,  flour  the 
slices  of  fish,  and  fry  them  in  hot  lard  or  drip- 
ping till  they  are  brightly  browned.  Put 
them  into  the  soup,  and  season  it  with  salt, 
cayenne,  and  a table-spoonful  of  ketchup. 
Serve  in. a soup-tureen.  Time,  altogether,  ono 
hour.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 
Probable  cost,  Is. 

Haddock,  Yorkshire  Mode  of 
Dressing. — Take  a perfectly  fresh  haddock. 
Empty  and  wash  it,  rub  it  with  a little  salt, 
both  inside  and  out,  and  hang  it  in  an  airy,  cool 
situation  for  two  days.  Put  it  in  a saucepan 
of  boiling  water,  and  simmer  it  gently  for  ten 
minutes.  Take  it  up,  drain  it,  remove  the  head 
and  the  skin,  dip  it  in  beaten  egg,  or  a little  thin 
flour  and  water,  and  strew  over  it  some  rather 
highly-seasoned  bread-crumbs.  Pour  a table- 
spoonful  of  clarified  butter  over  the  fish,  and  put 
,t  in  a Dutch  oven  before  the  fire  until  it  is  nicely 
browned.  Boil  an  egg  six  minutes ; pound  the 
yolk,  and  mix  it  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
good  melted  butter.  Chop  the  white  into  small 
dice,  stir  them  into  the  sauce,  and  serve  m a 
tureen.  Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  toast. 
Sufficient  for  two  persons.  Probable  cost,  9d. 


place  them  on  a hot  dish,  and  pour  the  sauce 
over  them.  Time,  one  hour.  Probable  cost, 
6d.  each.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Haddocks,  To  Keep.— Scrape  and  wash 
the  fish.  Empty  them.  Open  them  below  the 
vent,  so  that  the  blood  may  be  cleared  from  the 
backbone.  Take  out  the  eyes,  and  put  a little 
salt  in  the  bodies.  Let  them  lie  a few  hours, 
then  put  a long  wooden  skewer  through  the 
eyes,  and  hang  them  in  a dry  place  for  a day 
or  two.  They  may  be  cooked  like  dried.  or 
Finnan  haddocks  (see  Haddock,  Finnan).  Time, 
three  or  four  days. 

Haggis.— This  dish,  which  is  highly  prized 
in  Scotland,  and  spoken  of  by  her  national 
bard  as  the  “ great  chieftain  o’  the  pudding 
race,”  is  made  from  the  stomach,  or  pluck,  of 
a calf,  sheep,  or  lamb ; that  of  the  sheep,  how- 
ever, is  most  used.  It  is  boiled  in  the  stomach- 
bag,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  no  thin 
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or  more. 

Haddocks  in  Brown  Sauce.  — Take 
eio-ht  or  nine  small  haddocks ; wash,  dry,  and 
empty  them,  and  put  three  of  them  into  a sauce- 
pan, with  a quart  of  good  stock,  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  a large  onion,  and  the  thin  rind  of  half  a 
lemon.  Cut  the  meat  from  the  remaining  half- 
dozen  fish  in  fillets  ( see  Haddock,  Fillets  of), 
remove  the  skin,  and  put  the  heads,  tads,  and 
trimmings  into  the  saucepan  with  the  gravy. 
Simmer  gently  for  an  hour  and  a half,  then 
strain  the  gravy,  season  it  rather  highly  with 
spices  and  cayenne,  and  brown  it  with  a little 
brown  roux  {see  Gravy,  Brown,  Roux  for) . 1 ut 
in  the  slices  of  fish,  and  boil  them  about  ten 
minutes.  When  sufficiently  cooked,  lift  them 
carefully  out  with  a slice,  place  them  on  a hot 
dish,  and  pour  the  gravy  over  them.  A little 
claret  may  be  added,  and  it  is  an  improve- 
ment to  add  also  two  dozen  oysters,  with  then- 
liquor.  Time,  two  hours  and  a half.  Probable 
cost  of  small  haddocks  suitable  for  tliis  purpose, 
6d.  each.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Haddocks  in  Brown  Sauce  (another 
way) . — Prepare  three  or  four  small  haddocks 
as  m the  last  recipe.  Put  a piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg  into  a saucepan,  and,  when  it  is 
melted,  mix  smoothly  with  it  one  table-spoonful 
of  flour.  Keep  stirring  it  with  a wooden  spoon 
until  it  is  browned,  but  not  burnt,  and  add 
'nradually  as  much  boiling  stock  or  water  as  will 
nearly  cover  the  fish.  Add  ono  salt-spoonful 
of  salt,  and  half  a salt- spoonful  of  -popper.  Let 
it  simmer  gently  until  the  sauce  is  smooth  and 
thick  then  put  in  tho  fillets,  and  let  them  remain 
until  sufficiently  cooked.  Flavour  with  mush- 
room ketchup  and  a glass  of  claret,  if  liked. 
Lift  the  pieces  of  fish  carefully  out  with  a slice, 


parts  are  left  unrepaired  in  the  latter,  or  it 
may  burst  in  boiling,  and  the  haggis  be  spoilt. 
It  is  seldom  eaten  on  this  side  the  Border,  ex-  - 
cept  amongst  Scotchmen.  When  partly  boiled  i 
a haggis  will  keep  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
is  often  sent  in  this  state  from  Scotland  to 
friends  in  other  parts.  Heame,  the  American 
traveller,  recommends  that  it  should  be  . mixed 
wit  h blood  instead  of  gravy,  and  roasted  instead 
of  boiled ; but  when  this  is  done,  it  must  not' 
be  placed  too  near  the  fire  at  first,  or  it  will 
burst.  Those  who  have  tasted  it  in  perfec- 


ion  will  agree  that  a haggis  is  a most  delicious 
norsel,  even  when  served  without  pepper,  salt,  1 1 


or  any  seasoning. 


Haggis,  Calf’S— The  following  recipe  is 
copied,  word  for  word,  from  a recipe  in  a 
cookery-book  published,  by  Mrs.  M Ii  er,  o 


Edinburgh,  in  1787:— “Make  the  haggis-bag 
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the  paunch  of  a sheep)  perfectly  clean,  parboil 
the  draught,  boil  the  liver  very  well,  so  that  it 
will  grate ; dry  the  meal  before  the  fire,  mince 
tho  draught  and  a pretty  large  piece  of  heel 
very  small,  grate  about  half  of  the  liver,  mince 
plenty  of  the  suet  and  some  of  the  small  onions 
Mix  all  these  materials  together  with  a liandiui 
or  two  of  tho  dried  meal,  spread  them  on  the 
table,  and  season  them  properly  With  salt  ano 
mixed  spices.  Take  any  scraps  of  beet  ten 
from  tho  mincing,  and  some  of  the  water  thal 
is  boiled  with  tho  draught,  and  make  about  i 
chopin  (a  quart)  of  good  stock  with  it.  . Dm 
put  all  tho  haggis-meat  into  the  bag  " ith 
broth,  and  sew  it  up,  first  making  sure  to .pres- 
out  all  the  wind-  It  Will  require  at  least  tw< 
hours’  boiling.” 
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Haggis,  English.  — Take  the  heart, 
tongue,  kidneys,  and  part  of  the  liver  of  tho 
sheep ; and  if  this  is  not  likely  to  he  enough, 
add  the  meat  from  a sheep’s  head.  Weigh  those 
ingredients,  and  take  half  their  weight  in  fat 
bacon.  Mince  all  very  finely,  and  add  the  crumb 
of  a penny  roll,  grated,  two  pounded  anchovies, 
a tea-spoonful  of  minced  lemon-rind,  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt.  Mix  thoroughly,  and  moisten 
with  two  beaten  eggs  and  a glass  of  wine. 
Take  a well-buttered,  mould,  put  in  the  mix- 
ture, plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  for 
two  hours.  Turn  the  haggis  out  on  a hot  dish 
before  serving.  Sufficient,  without  the  head, 
for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Haggis,  Lamb’s. — Take  a lamb’s  paunch, 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  white,  and  see  that  it 
is  quite  whole,  sew  up  any  thin  places  there 
may  be  in  it,  and  press  it  in  a soft  cloth,  to  dry 
it  thoroughly.  Boil  the  pluck  in  water  till  it 
is  sufficiently  cooked,  then  mince  it  finely,  and 
mix  with  it  a pound  of  finely-shred  beef  suet,  a 
pound  of  oatmeal,  six  or  eight  young  onions, 
chopped  small,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  a quarter  of  a nut- 
meg, grated,  two  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  half  a 
pint  of  milk.  When  these  are  thoroughly 
mixed,  put  them  into  the  paunch,  and  be  care- 
ful not  to  fill  it  so  full  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
swelling.  It  would  be  safer  if  the  haggis  were 
tied  in  a cloth  as  well  as  in  the  bag.  Boil 
gently  for  three  hours,  turn  out  in  a hot  dish, 
and  serve  as  hot  as  possible.  Probable  cost, 
2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Haggis,  Mutton  ( see  Mutton  Haggis). 

Haggis,  Royal  ( see  Kew  Mince  or  Haggis 
Boyal) . 

Haggis,  Scotch. — Take  the  stomach  of  a 
sheep,  wash  it  well,  and  let  it  soak  for  several 
horns  in  cold  salt  and  water,  then  turn  it  inside 
out,  put  it  into  boiling  water  to  scald,  scrape  it 
quickly  with  a knife,  and  let  it  remain  in 
water  until  wanted.  Clean  a sheep’s  pluck 
thoroughly.  Pierce  the  heart  and  the  liver  in 
several  places,  to  let  the  blood  run  out,  and  boil 
the  liver  and  lights  for  an  hour  and  a half. 
When  they  have  boiled  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
put  them  into  fresh  water,  and,  during  the  last 
half  hour,  let  tho  rest  of  the  pluck  bo  boiled 
with  them.  Trim  away  the  skins,  and  any  dis- 
coloured parts  there  may  be,  grate  half  of  the 
liver,  and  mince  all  tho  rest  very  finely ; add  a 
pound  of  finely-shred  suet,  two  chopped  onions, 
half  a pint  of  oatmeal,  or,  if  preferred,  half  a 
pound  of  oat-cakes,  toasted  and  crumbled,  two 
tea-spoonfuls  of  salt,  and  one  of  pepper,  half 
a nutmeg,  grated,  and  a grain  of  cayenne. 
Moisten  with  half  a pint  of  good  gravy  and 
the  juice  of  a small  lemon,  and  put  tho  mixture 
into  the  bag  already  prepared  for  it.  Bo  care- 
ful to  leave  room  for  swelling,  sew  it  securely, 
and  plunge  it  into  boiling  water.  It  will  re- 
quire three  hours’  gentle  boiling.  Prick  it  with 
a needle  every  now  and  then,  especially  during 
the  first  half  hour,  to  let  tho  air  out.  A haggis 
should  bo  sent  to  table  as  hot  as  possible, 
neither  sauce  nor  gravy  should  bo  served 
* h it-  Tho  above  is  sufficient  for  eight  or 
ten  persons. 


Haggis,  with  Fruit  and  Sugar. — 

Haggis  is  sometimes  made  sweet — that  is,  a 
pound  of  picked  currants,  a pound  of  stoned 
raisins,  and  half  a pint  of  sherry  are  added  to 
the  ingredients  of  the  English  haggis  ( see 
Haggis,  English),  and  the  haggis  is  then  boiled 
in  a calf's  bladder.  When  it  is  made  in  this 
way,  sugar  should  be  sent  to  table  with  it. 
Time  to  prepare,  three  hours.  Sufficient  for 
eight  or  ten  persons. 

Hake.- — Hake  is  a west-country  fish,  com- 
mon in  Devonshire,  and  often  sold  under  the 
name  of  white  salmon.  It  would  be  highly 
esteemed  if  it  were  expensive ; but  as  it  is 
cheap  it  is  little  used  except  amongst  the  poor. 
It  may  be  cooked  in  the  same  way  as  halibut 
(see  Halibut),  but  it  is  certainly  most  palatable 
when  baked,  as  in  the  following  recipes.  If 
a whole  fish  be  bought,  and  is  too  large  to 
be  used  in  one  day,  the  thick  part  may  be  cut 
into  steaks,  and  the  tail  end  salted  and  put 
aside.  It  is,  however,  best  when  fresh.  It  it 
in  season  in  the  summer  months. 

Hake,  Baked. — Cut  four  pounds  of  hake 
into  slices  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  thick. 
Dry  them  well,  and  rub  them  over  with  flour. 
Grate  four  ounces  of  stale  crumbs  of  bread. 
Mix  with  them  a table-spoonful  of  finely-minced 
parsley,  a tea-spoonful  of  minced  onions,  half 
a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a quarter  of  a salt- 
spoonful  of  pepper.  Put  an  ounce  Qf  good 
butter  or  dripping  at  the  bottom  of  a pie-dish, 
and  sprinkle  a little  chopped  parsley  and  onion 
over;  then  place  the  slices  of  hake  upon  it, 
first  covering  them  thickly  with  the  seasoned 
crumbs.  Divide  two  ounces  of  butter  or  drip- 
ping into  little  pieces,  and  lay  them  here  and 
there  in  the  dish.  Pour  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
gravy  or  water  underneath,  and  bake  in  a good 
oven.  Send  the  gravy  cooked  with  them  to 
table  with  the  fish.  It  is  an  improvement  to 
grate  a little  cheese  over  the  fish  before  putting 
it  in  the  oven.  If  the  flavour  of  the  onions  is 
disliked,  they  should  be  omitted,  and  a small 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs  or  a few  chopped  mush- 
rooms substituted.  Time,  about  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  hake,  3d.  or  Id.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Hake,  Baked  (another  way). — Take  four 
pounds  of  hake,  cut  it  into  slices  rather  more 
than  half  an  inch  thick,  dry  them  well,  and 
strew  over  them  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  salt,  one 
of  pepper,  one  of  powdered  ginger,  and  two  of 
finely-minced  onions,  or,  if  the  flavour  of  theso 
is  not  liked,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  powdered  herbs, 
two-thirds  parsley  and  one-third  thyme.  Put  a 
piece  of  butter  or  good  dripping  the  size  of  an 
egg  into  a deep  dish,  lay  the  slices  of  fish  upon 
it.  Make  some  sauce  by  mixing  two  ounces  of 
flour  smoothly  -with  a pint  of  milk;  boil  tho 
milk  and  flour,  and  with  them  an  onion  stuck 
with  two  cloves,  and  a pinch  of  pepper  and 
salt.  Strain  the  sauce,  pom-  it  over  the  fish, 
and  bake  in  a good  oven  for  half  an  hour.  A 
little  scalded  and  chopped  parsley  may*  be 
strewn  over  the  top  to  improve  the  appearance 
ot  the  dish.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

I robable  cost,  3d.  or  4d.  per  pound. 

Hake  Cutlets,  Fried.  — Cut  two  pounds 
of  hake  into  cutlets,  dry  them  well,  and  dip 
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ihom  into  a tliin  batter  of  flour  and  water. 
Covor  thorn  with  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them  in 
hot  lard  or. dripping,  until  brightly  browned  on 
both  sides.  Put  them  on  blotting-paper,  to 
drain  the  fat  from  them,  and  serve  on  a napkin. 
Garnish  with  parsley.  Melted  butter,  anchovy 
sauce,  or  gravy  piquant  (see  Gravy  Piquant)  may 
bo  sent  to  table  with  them.  Time,  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  3d.  or  4d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Hake  Soup.— Cut  five  pounds  of  hake 
into  neat  slices,  and  put  these  into  a stewpan 
with  a carrot,  a turnip,  an  onion,  a handful  of 
parsley,  half  a blade  of  mace,  two-tea-spoonfuls 
of  salt,  one  tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  half  a 
drachm  of  bruised  celery-seed,  tied  in  muslin, 
and  two  quarts  of  cold  water.  When  the  soup 
has  boiled  a quarter  of  an  hour,  take  out  half 
the  fish,  remove  the  skin  and  bone,  and  cut 
into  neat  pieces,  winch  must  be  put  aside  until 
wanted.  Return  the  bones  and  trimmings  to 
the  saucepan,  and  simmer  gently  for  two  hours. 
Strain  the  soup,  thicken  it  with  a table-spoonful 
of  flour,  mixed  smoothly  with  a tea-cupful  of 
now  milk,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  again,  and  with 
it  the  pieces  of  fish  which  have  been  put  aside. 
Let  them  boil  until  they  are  sufficiently  cooked, 
which  will  be  in  a few  minutes,  and  take  off 
immediately,  or  they  will  break.  Send  toasted 
bread  cut  into  dice  to  table  with  the  soup. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Half-hour  Dumplings.— Take  half  a 
pound  of  beef  suet,  free  from  skin,  and  shred  it 
finely.  Mix  with  it  half  a pound  of  finely-  | 
grated  bread- crumbs,  and  add  two  ounces  of 
moist  sugar,  four  ounces  of  currants,  cleaned  and 
picked,  the  rind  of  half  a lemon,  finely-minced, 
a quarter  of  a nutmeg,  grated,  a pinch  of  salt, 
a tea-spoonful  of  baking-powder,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  flour.  Mix  thoroughly,  work  to  a 
lifht  paste  with  two  well-beaten  eggs,  and  a 
little  water,  if  necessary.  Divide  the  mixture 
into  small  balls,  tie  each  ball  in  a small  floured 
cloth,  and  boil  for  half  an  hour.  Turn  them 
out,  and  send  sweetened  sauce  to  table  with 
the  dumplings.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  per- 
sons. Probable  cost,  lOd. 

Half-pound  Pudding  (sometimes  called 
Half-pay  Pudding)  .—Mix  half  a pound  ot  finely- 
shred  suet  with  half  a pound  of  flour,  half  a pound 
of  currants,  half  a pound  of  raisins,  and  halt  a 
pound  of  grated  bread-crumbs;  add  a pinch  ot 
salt,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  tour 
table-spoonfuls  of  treacle,  and  as  much  milk 
as  is  required  to  make  these  ingredients  into  a 
stiff  batter.  Beat  for  three  or  four  minutes, 
then  pour  the  pudding  into  a buttered  mould, 
and  let  it  boil  for  three  hours.  Sufficient  toi 
six  or  eight  persons.  Probable  cost,  Is. 

Halibut. — This  excellent  fish  is  not  prized 
as  it  ought  to  be,  probably  on  account  ot  its 
cheapness.  Its  flesh  is  delicato  and  wholesome, 
and  rather  resembles  turbot  m taste.  _ L 
halibut  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  weighing 
sometimes  as  much  as  a hundred  pounds,  but 
those  fish  aro  the  best  which  weigh  from  tweflty 
to  forty  pounds.  The  “tit-bits  are  theflac  vers 
over  the  fins,  and  the  pickings  about  the  head. 


It  is  abundant  in  spring  and  summer.  It  is, 
we  believe,  a favourite  fish  with  the  Jews. 


Halibut,  Baked.— Put  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a moderate-sized  halibut  into  a 
well-buttered  baking-dish,  dredge  some  flour 
over,  and  season  them  rather  highly  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  powdered  mace.  Put  four  or  five 
good-sized  lumps  of  butter  upon  the  fish,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven  until  sufficiently 
cooked,  which  will  be  in  about  an  hour.  Thicken 
the  gravy  which  runs  from  the  fish  with  flour 
and  butter,  and  serve  it  in  the  dish  with  the 
halibut.  Shi-imp  or  anchovy  sauce  may  be 
sent  to  table  with  it.  Probable  cost,  about  6d. 
or  8d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Halibut,  Boiled— This  is  the  least  satis- 
factory mode  of  cooking  halibut.  It  is  much 
better  fried,  baked,  or  made  into  a pie.  I ut 
five  ounces  of  salt  into  a gallon  of  water.  As 
soon  as  it  is  dissolved  put  in  the  fish,  which 
must  be  in  one  piece,  with  the  fins  taken  oft. 
Bring  the  water  to  a boil,  skim  carefully,  and 
simmer  gently  until  the  flesh  of  the  fish  will 
part  easily  from  the  bone.  Serve  on  a hot 
napkin,  garnish  with  parsley  and  sliced  lemon, 
and  send  melted  butter,  and  anchovy  or  shrimp 
sauce,  to  table  with  the  halibut,  fme  for  a 
piece  weighing  four  pounds,  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 
Probable  cost,  6d.  or  8d.  per  pound. 

Halibut  Collops. — Cut  four  pounds  of 
halibut  into  slices  about  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. Sprinkle  over  these  two  tea-spoonfuls  of 
salt,  one  of  pepper,  one  of  ginger,  and  two  ot 
chopped  onions  or  powdered  herbs.  1 ut  them 
into  a pie-dish,  with  two  ounces  of  dripping  or 
at,  and  pour  over  them  a sauce  made  by  boiling 
,wo  ounces  of  floin-  with  a pint  of  milk  until 
tmooth.  An  onion  stuck  with  cloves  may  be 
jut  into  the  dish  with  the  milk,  to  flavour  it. 
Bake  half  an  hour  in  a moderate  oven,  and 
send  the  sauce  to  table  with  the  fish,  first  strew- 
ng  over  it  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  finely-chopped 
parsley.  Probable  cost,  Gd.  or  8d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Halibut,  Curried  Slices 

foui-  pounds  of  halibut,  cut  it  into  , 

quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  ‘ . . 

skin  on,  flour  them  well,  and  fry  m ™ 
butter  or  lard  till  they  are  ^.ghtlv  brou  ned. 
Have  ready  a pint  of  good  beef  stock,  nice 
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afterwards  added  to  the  rest.  Let  it  boil,  and 
put  with  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good  cream 
or  new  milk.  Stew  the  slices  of  fish  until  they 
are  tender,  pile  them  on  a hot  dish,  let  tho 
sauce  boil,  and  pour  it  hot  over  thorn.  Serve 
with  a border  of  rice  round  the  dish.  Time, 
altogether,  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  fid.  or 
8d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 

Halibut  Cutlets. — Put  the  halibut,  before 
cutting  it  into  slices,  into  a dish,  strew  a little 
salt  over  it,  and  three-parts  fill  the  dish  with 
water.  It  must  not  be  deep  enough  to  touch 
the  salt.  "When  the  fish  has  been  soaking 
about  an  bom-,  take  it  out,  dry  it,  and  cut  it 
into  slices,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  thick. 
Make  a thin  batter  of  flour  and  water,  dip  the 
slices  of  fish  in  this,  and  afterwards  put  them 
into  the  frying-pan,  with  hot  fat.  When  one 
side  is  browned,  turn  over  with  a slice  upon 
the  other.  Drain  the  cutlets  on  blotting-paper, 
dish  on  a napkin,  and  serve  with  anchovy, 
shrimp,  or  any  other  fish  sauce  that  may  be 
preferred.  Halibut  cutlets  arc  very  good  with 
nothing  but  a lemon  squeezed  over  them.  A 
lew  bread-crumbs  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt 
only  may  be  strewn  over  them  before  frying. 
Time,  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  Probable  cost,  fid. 
or  8d.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  four  pounds  for 
six  or  seven  persons. 

Halibut  Pie. — Take  four  pounds  of  fresh 
halibut  (the  middle  of  the  fish  is  the  best  for 
this  purpose),  season  it  with  salt,  pepper, 
cayenne,  and  powdered  mace.  Take  off  the  skin, 
cut  the  flesh  into  thick  slices,  and  put  these 
into  a pie-dish,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
fresh  butter,  broken  into  pieces,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  anchovy  sauce.  Lino  the  edges  of 
the  dish  with  pastry,  and  cover  with  a good 
crust.  Bake  in  a good  oven  for  one  hour  or 
more.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  per- 
sons. Probable  cost  of  halibut,  6d.  or  8d.  per 
pound. 

Halibut,  Stewed.— Put  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a halibut,  weighing  about  five 
pounds,  into  a saucepan,  with  just  as  much  beer 
as  will  barely  cover  it.  Add  an  onion  stuck  with 
two  cloves,  a sprig  of  parsley,  a tea-spoonful  and 
a half  of  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  two 
ounces  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Let  the  fish 
stew  gently  until  tender,  it  which  wall  be  in 
about  half  an  hour.  Take  it  out  carefully, 
drain  it,  and  thicken  the  sauce  with  a little 
flour  and  butter.  Add  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon- 
juice,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup. 
Pet  it  boil,  and  pour  a little  in  the  dish  with 
the  fish,  and  send  the  rest  to  table  in  a tureen. 

1 robable  cost,  fid.  or  8d.  per  pound.  Sufficient 
lor  six  or  seven  persons. 

Ham,  Baked  . — A baked  ham  is  much  more 
delicious  than  a boiled  one,  and  will  keep  better. 

. ut  a ham  into  plenty  of  cold  water  for  somo 
hours.  If  very  hard  and  salt,  twenty-four  hours 
7,U  necessary  ; for  an  ordinary  York  ham 
rom  eight  to  twelve  hours  is  sufficient.  Wash 
it  after  soaking  in  lukewarm  water,  trim  it 
neatly,  and  cut  away  all  the  rusty  smoked  parts. 
°yer  it  with  a coarse  paste  made  of  flour  and 
ater,  and  take  care  to  leave  no  loophole 


through  which  tho  gravy  can  escape.  Bake  in 
a moderate  oven,  ltcmovo  tho  paste  and  skin 
while  the  ham  is  still  hot,  cover  it  with  rasp- 
ings, and  brown  it  before  tho  fire.  Time, 
according  to  the  size.  A very  small  ham  will 
require  fully  three  hours,  and  a large  one  five. 
The  rule  is  to  allow  twenty-eight  minutes  to 
every  pound  up  to  twelve  pounds,  and  a quarter 
of  an  hour  for  every  pound  beyond  it.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  per  pound. 

Ham,  Baked  (another  way). — Soak  and 
prepare  the  ham  as  in  the  last  recipe.  Put  it 
in  warm  water  for  at  least  an  hour,  then  lay  it 
in  a deep  pie-dish,  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
nicely-flavoured  stock.  Cover  it  with  oiled 
paper,  and  afterwards  place  a good  thick  coarse 
crust  over  it,  as  in  the  case  of  a meat  pie.  Add 
a little  more  stock,  if  required.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  from  three  to  five  hours,  ac- 
cording to  size.  The  rule  is  to  allow  twenty- 
eight  minutes  to  every  pound  up  to  twelve 
pounds,  and  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  every 
pound  beyond  that  weight.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
per  pound. 

Ham,  Baked  (German  method).— Soak, 
wash,  and  cut  off  the  skin  and  discoloured  parts 
of  a ham.  Strew  over  it  as  evenly  as  possible  a 
powder  made  by  mixing  together  a table-spoon- 
ful of  powdered  sage,  with  a dozen  pounded 
! cloves,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  ground  pepper. 
Cover  it  all  over  with  a coarse  paste  at  least  an 
inch  thick,  and  fasten  it  securely,  to  prevent  tho 
juice  escaping.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven,  and 
let  the  heat  be  sustained  until  the  last.  Take 
off  the  paste  while  the  ham  is  still  hot,  and 
glaze  or  garnish  as  usual.  Time,  three  to 
five  horns,  according  to  size.  The  rule  is  to 
allow  twenty-eight  minutes  to  every  pound  up 
to  twelve  pounds,  and  a quarter  of  an  hour  for 
every  pound  beyond  that  weight.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  per  pound. 

Ham,  Beef  ( sec  Beef  Hams). 

Ham,  Boiled. — Soak  the  ham  in  several 
waters.  If  very  hard  and  salt,  twenty-four 
hours  or  more  will  be  required,  if  not,  from 
eight  to  twelve  hours  will  suffice.  Lukewarm 
water  will  soften  it  more  quickly  than  cold. 
Scrub  it  well,  and  scrape  off  the  rusty,  dis- 
coloured parts,  but  do  not  cut  the  skin  if  it 
can  be  avoided.  Put  it  into  the  kettle  with 
plenty  of  cold  water.  If  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  two  or  three  carrots,  and  a bay-leaf  arc 
added,  the  flavour  will  be  improved.  Let 
it  be  brought  to  a boil  very  slowly,  skim  it 
carefully,  and  simmer  very  gently  until  suffi- 
ciently cooked.  If  it  is  not  intended  to  be  kept 
any  length  of  time  and  still  not  to  bo  cut  until 
cold,  it  may  be  left  in  the  water  for  an  hour 
after  it  is  done  enough : this  will  improve 
the  taste  of  the  ham,  . but  it  will  renuer  it  less 
likely  to  keep.  Lift  it  out  by  tho  knuckle  to 
avoid  sticking  a fork' into  it.  Take  off  the  skin, 
strew  over  it.  some  browned  crumbs  of  bread, 
roll  a frill  of  white  .paper  round  tho  knuckle, 
and  send  it  to  table  oil  a dry,  warm  dish.  If 
the  ham  is  to  txkg'lazed,  Hie  bread-raspings  must 
tie  omitted.  Preserve  the  skin,  and  place  it 
over  the  ham  when  it  is  put  into  the  larder,  as 
it  will  keep  in  the  moisture.  Time,  for  a new 
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ham,  twenty-five  minutes  to  tho  pound  is  suffi- 
ciont,  counting  from  the  time  the  water  boils ; 
for  an  old  one,  twenty-eight  minutes.  Add 
a quarter  of  an  hour  for  every  pound  over  twelve. 

A piece  of  ham  6 lbs.  weight,  threo  hours. 

Ham,  Boiled  (another  way).  — Prepare 
the  ham  as  above.  Put  it  into  a saucepan,  and 
with  it  a quart  of  beer,  a pint  of  vinegar,  and 
as  much  water  as  will  just  cover  it.  Carrots 
and  sweet  herbs  must  not  be  omitted.  Calculate 
tho  time  which  will  be  required  to  cook  it 
according  to  the  rule  given  in  the  last  recipe, 
and  lot  the  ham  be  simmered  two-thirds  of  the 
time,  and  baked  in  a moderate  oven  for  the  rest. 

It  must  be  skinned  and  covered  with  bread- 
crumbs before  it  is  put  into  the  oven.  Time, 
from  three  to  five  hours,  according  to  size. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound. 

Ham,  Braised  (a  la  Fra^aise).— 1 Trim, 
soak,  and  prepare  the  ham  in  the  same  way  as 
for  boiling.  Wrap  it  in  a cloth,  and  put  it  in 
a braising-pan  with  plenty  of  cold  water,  thiee 
or  four  green  onions,  a sprig  of  parsley  and 
thyme,  and  four  cloves.  Calculate  the  length 
of  time  which  will  be  requiredto  cook  it  (see  Ham, 
Boiled),  and,  when  it  is  done  enough,  dram  it, 
and  put  it  into  the  pan  again,  with  a bottle  of 
Madeira  or  sherry.  Simmer  gently  for  half  an 
hour  Let  it  cool  in  the  saucepan,  and  glaze 
tho  ham.  Time,  from  three  to  five  hours, 
according  to  its  size.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per 
pound. 

Ham,  Broiled—  Slices  of  ham  for  break- 
fast may  be  either  broiled  on  a gridiron,  toasted, 
or  fried.  They  are,  we  think,  best  when 
toasted  on  a fork.  If  broiled,  the  fire  must  be 
very  clear.  The  ham  should  not  be  more  than 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  better 
when  Soaked  in  hot  water  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  dried  in  a cloth  before  being 
cooked.  Turn  it  as  it  gets  crisp.  Time,  five 
or  six  minutes  to  broil.  Sufficient,  one  pound 
for  two  persons.  Probable  cost,  Is.  ~d.  per 
pound. 

Ham,  Burgundy,  Mode  of  Pre- 
paring—Soak  and  boil  a ham  as  usual,  but  a 
trifle  under  the  time  generally  allowed.  Take  it 
up,  drain  it,  take  off  the  skin,  and  trim  it  neatly. 
Put  it  into  a deep  baking-dish,  the  fat  side 
uppermost,  and  pour  over  it  some  boiling  sauce, 
made  of  a pint  of  good  stock,  three  ounces  of 
suo-ar,  and  a bottle  of  wine  (Madeira  is  the  kind 
generally  preferred).  Put  the  dish  in  a hot 
oven  until  the  gravy  is  considerably  reduced, 
and  the  ham  glazed  to  a bright  brown  colour. 
Send  good  brown  sauce  and  onion  sauce  to 
table  with  it.  Time  to  boil,  twenty  minutes 
to  /the  pound;  to  hake,  about  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost  of  ham,  Is.  per  pound. 

Ham,  Choosing  a— In  choosing  a ham 
look  out  for  one  with  a smooth  skin,  sweet 
smell,  and  with  tho  flesh  adhering  firmly  to  the 
bone  It  is  best  to  probe  it  with  a sharp  knife 
down  the  knuckle,  and  near  the  thigh-bone 
and  if,  when  the  knife  is  withdrawn,  the  smell 
is  fresh  and  savoury,  and  the  blade  clean  the 
hnln  ;s  rrood;  if  the  contrary  is  tho  case,  it 
hi  bad.  York  hams  are  generally  considered 

the  best. 


Harn,  Cured.— Do  not  lot  the  pig  be 
killed  in  either  damp  or  frosty  weather,  and 
remember  that  if  it  is  not  fully  twelve  months 
old,  the  ham  will  not  be  good.  Let  the  ham 
hang  a day  or  two  after  it  is  cut  up,  sprinkle  a 
little  salt  over  it,  and  let  it  drain  for  another 
day.  Hub  over  it  very  thoroughly  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  saltpetre;,  two  pounds  of  salt,  and 
a pound  of  the  very  coarsest  sugar.  Lay  it, 
rind  downwards,  in  a dish,  put  the  salt  on  the 
fleshy  parts,  baste  it  frequently  with  the  brine 
which  runs  from  it,  and  turn  it  every  other 
day.  It  must  remain  for  four  weeks ; at  the 
end  of  that  time  drain  it,  and  throw  some  bran 
over  it.  It  is  now  ready  to  be  either  smoked 
or  hung.  If  smoked,  oak,  green  birch,  or 
j uniper,  should  be  burnt  under  it ; pine  shavings 
would  spoil  the  flavour.  If  it  is  to  be  hung, 
let  it  be  in  a cool  place ; watch  it  carefully,  and 
if  any  part  should  get  rancid  and  yellow,  scrape 
it  off,  and  rub  the  place  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
flour,  mixed  togother  in  equal  proportions. 
Three  months  should  elapse  before  the  ham  is 
cut.  If  it  is  hung  in  a hot  place,  the  ham  will 
be  hard  and  dry ; if  in  a very  cold  one,  it  will 
be  a longer  time  before  it  is  ready  to  cook.  If 
hams,  when  hung,  seem  not  likely  to  keep  well, 
they  should  be  put  into  the  pickle  again,  and 
kept  there  till  wanted,  and  used  as  soon  as  con- 
venient. If  the  brine  should  become  slimy  and 
disagreeable,  it  should  be  boiled,  or,  better  still, 
a fresh  pickle  made.  Probable  cost  of  ham,  Is. 
per  pound. 


Ham,  Cured  (an  easy  way).— Take  five- 
ounces  of  salt,  five  ounces  of  bay  salt,  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  black  pepper,  an  ounce  of  salt- 
petre, and  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  coarse 
sugar.  Dry  these  ingredients  before  the  fare, 
pound  and  mix  them  thoroughly,  and  rub  the 
mixture  well  into  the  ham.  Turn  and  baste  it 
every  day  for  a month.  Dram  dry,  and  hang 
the  ham  in  a cool,  dry,  airy  place;  or,  if  conve- 
nient smoke  it.  Two  or  three  hams  tan  be 
cured  in  one  tub,  this  proportion  of  pickling 
ingredients  being  put  to  each.  The  hams  should 
change  places  every  other  day,  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom.  Probable  cost  of  ham,  Is  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  a ham  weighing  fourteen 

pounds. 

Harn,  Cured  (in  the  Yorkshire  way).— 
Let  the  ham  hang  for  twonty-four  hours  after 
the  hog  is  cut  up,  sprinkle  a handful  of  salt 
over  it,  and  lay  it  on  a board  to  dram  lor  a 
ham  weighing  fourteen  or  sixteen  pounds,  take 
one  pound  of  common  salt,  half  a pound  o 
bav  salt,  an  ounce  and  a quarter  of  saltpetre, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  moist  sugar.  Dry  these 
well  before  tho  firo,  pound  them  in  a mortar, 
mix  them  thoroughly,  and  rub  them 
part  of  tho  ham.  Let  it  lie  four  days,  turning 
it  every  day,  then  pour  over  it  a pound  ot 
treacle,  and  leave  it  for  three  weeks  turn  it 
regularly,  and  baste  it  frequently.  At  the  en 

SPSS  time  put  it  into  cold  water  for  twenty 

foui-  hours.  Wipe  it  very  dry,  and  hang  it  in 

a cool,  dry,  airy  place.  Probable  cost  of  ham, 
Is.  per  pound. 

TTnm  Curod  (M.  Tides  recipe).  As 
SOOT  as  thepig  is  sufficiently  cold  to  be  cut 
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up,  take  the  hams,  rub  them  well  with  common 
salt,  and  let  them  drain  for  three  days.  Dry 
them,  and  for  two  hams,  weighing  sixteon  or 
eighteen  pounds  each,  take  a pound  of  salt, 
a "pound  of  moist  sugar,  and  two  ounces  of 
saltpetre.  Eub  the  hams  thoroughly  -with  this 
mixture,  put  them  into  a deep  pan,  with  the 
skin  downwards,  and  turn  and  baste  them 
every  day  for  a month,  at  the  end  of  three  days 
pouring  a bottle  of  good  vinegar  over  them. 
Drain,  and  dry  them  well,  and,  if  they  are  to 
be  smoked,  hang  them  high  in  the  chimney,  to 
keep  the  fat  from  melting.  “ This,”  says  M. 
Ude,  “is  superior  to  a Westphalia  ham.”  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  per  pound. 


Ham,  Cured.  (Warwickshire  method). — 
Eub  two  ounces  of  saltpetre  well  into  a leg  of 
pork,  and  leave  it  until  the  next  day  to  drain. 
Put  four  quarts  of  river- water  into  a large  stew- 
pan,  with  a peck  of  pale  dried  malt,  a pound 
and  a half  of  bay  salt,  two  pounds  and  a half  of 
common  salt,  one  pound  of  treacle  or  moist 
sugar,  and  three  ounces  of  sliced  onions.  Skim 
carefully,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes,  then  pour 
the  liquid  through  a sieve,  hot,  upon  the  meat. 
Turn  the  ham,  and  rub  it  well  every  day  for 
three  weeks,  drain  and  dry  it,  and  smoke  it  for 
three  weeks  or  a month.  The  ham  should  be 
entirely  covered  with  the  pickle.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  per  pound. 


Ham,  Cured  (West  Country  Method). — 
Take  three  or  four  hams  weighing  fourteen  or 
sixteen  pounds  each.  Let  them  hang  for  a day, 
then  rub  well  into  each  one  two  ounces  of  sal 
prunella,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  one  pound 
of  salt.  Put  the  hams  into  a deep  pan,  and  turn 
them  over  and  rub  them  each  day  for  three 
days.  Make  a pickle  by  boiling  together  three 
gallons  of  water,  four  pounds  of  common  salt, 
fourpounds  of  bay  salt,  and  seven  pounds  of  moist 
sugar.  Skim  thoroughly,  and  when  the  pickle 
has  boiled  for  twenty  minutes,  pour  it  hot  over 
the  meat.  The  hams  must  be  rubbed  and  turned 
daily,  and  their  relative  position  altered,  the  one 
at  the  top  being  put  to  the  bottom,  and  so  on. 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks  they  must  be  drained 
and  dried,  and  smoked,  if  practicable.  This 
pickle  will  be  found  excellent  for  beef,  bacon, 
tongues,  &c.,  and  will  keep  for  several  months  if 
it  be  boiled  and  skimmed  each  time  it  is  used, 
and  kept  closely  corked.  Salt  and  treacle  should 
be  added  also  to  make  up  for  the  strength  evapo- 
rating. Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound. 


Ham,  Cured  with  Hot  Pickle.— Rub 

a ham  weighing  about  eighteen  pounds  with 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  pounded  saltpetro,  and 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  brown  sugar.  Leave 
it  until  the  next  day,  then  make  a hot  pickle, 
f>y  putting  one  quart  of  strong  beer  or  porter 
udo  a saucepan,  with  two  pounds  of  salt,  half  a 
a pound  of  brown  sugar,  an  ounco  of  black 
pepper,  an  ounce  of  allspice,  and  a small  pioce 
sal  prunella.  Pour  this,  when  boiling  hot, 
* . 0 l)am>  and  lot  it  remain  for  throe  weeks, 
i omg  in  twice  or  threo  times  every'  day. 

“J1  dry  it,  and,  if  possible,  smoke  it  for  a 
m ™?ht.  A ham  cured  in  this  way  has  very 
v,  l | flavour  of  a Westphalian  ham.  Pro- 
le cost,  Is.  per  pound- 


Ham,  Essence  of,  for  Gravy  (»«« 

Gxavy,  Essence  of  Ham  for). 

Ham,  Flavouring  a. — Tho  flavour  of  a 
boilod  ham  is  much  better,  as  we  have  already 
said  ( see  Ham,  Boiled),  when  one  or  two 
carrots,  turnips,  onions,  a little  celery,  and 
a bunch  of  sweet  herbs  are  boiled  in  the  water 
with  it.  There  is  no  waste  in  this,  as  the  liquid 
may  afterwards  be  used  for  soup.  The  ham  is 
also  more  succulent  if  it  is  left  uncut  until  cold, 
and  not  taken  out  of  the  liquid  for  an  hour  after 
it  comes  off  the  fire.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
left  in  until  quite  cold.  Many  persons  soak  it 
in  vinegar  and  water,  instead  of  water  only,  and 
think  it  is  improved  thereby. 

Ham,  Fried,  with  Eggs— Cut  the  ham 

into  slices  of  a unif orm  thickness,  and,  if  it  is  very- 
hard  and  salt,  soak  it  for  eight  or  ten  minutes 
in  hot  water,  then  drain,  and  dry  it  in  a cloth. 
Cut  off  the  rind,  put  the  slices  in  a scrupu- 
lously clean  cold  frying-pan,  and  turn  them 
two  or  three  times  during  cooking.  Put  them 
on  a hot  dish,  and  if  the  fat  is  in  the  least 
discoloured,  poach  the  eggs  separately  ( see 
Eggs,  to  Poach).  Break  the  eggs,  taking  care 
not  to  break  the  yolks,  and  slip  them  into  the 
pan.  Gutter  the  whites  over  the  yolks  with 
two  spoons,  to  shape  the  eggs  like  a ball.  Take 
them  up  with  a slice,  drain  them  from  the  fat, 
and  place  them  on  the  ham.  Servo  as  hot  as 
possible.  Time,  seven  or  eight  minutes  to  fry' 
the  ham.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound,  if  a whole 
ham  be  bought;  Is.  2d.,  if  purchased  in  a 
smaller  quantity.  Sufficient,  a pound  of  ham 
and  six  eggs  for  three  persons. 

Harn  Fritters. — Take  the  bone  of  a ham 
from  which  no  more  slices  can  be  cut,  and  pick 
off  every  part  of  the  lean  meat,  and  the  sam« 
quantity  of  fat.  Mince  it  finely,  and  with  one 
pound  of  mince  mix  two  eggs,  a cupful  of  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
white  pepper.  Make  a thin  custard  with  two 
eggs  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk.  Cut  a roll 
into  neat  little  rounds,  and  put  them  into  the 
custard  to  soak.  Take  them  up  with  a slice,  and 
put  them  into  a frying-pan,  with  some  hot 
butter.  When  they  are  lightly  browned,  take 
them  out,  spread  the  mixture  thickly  over 
them,  strew  some  grated  crumbs  over  the  top, 
and  fry  them  three  or  four  minutes  in  butter! 
Probable  cost,  8d.  for  this  quantity,  exclu- 
sive of  the  meat.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Ham,  Garnishing  and  Ornament- 

mg.— Tut,  most  usual  way  of  finishing  a ham 
when  it  is  not  glazed  is  to  draw  off  the  skin 
carefully,  dredge  bread-raspings  all  over  the 
fat,  and  put  the  ham  before  the  fire  to  become 
biown  and  crisp.  Fasten  a frill  of  white  paper 
round  the  bone,  and  garnish  with  parsley  or  cut 
vegetables.  When  served  hot  at  a large  dinner, 
it  should  bo  glazed  ( see  Ham,  Glazing  of),  or  tho 
rind,  while  warm,  may  be  carved  in  any  orna- 
mental device.  White  paper  must  bo  placed 
lound  the  knuckle.  Aspic  jelly  is  a favourite 
garnish  for  cold  ham  ( see  Ham,  with  Aspic 
dolly).  11  tho  skin  is  not  ornamented,  it  should 
bo  preserved  to  lay  over  the  ham  when  it  is 
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put  aside,  as  it  is  useful  for  keeping  in  the 
moisture. 


HAM  GARNISHED. 


Ham  or  Bacon  Omelet  (see  Bacon  or 
Ham  Omelet). 

Ham  or  Bacon,  To  Cure  (see  Bacon 
or  Ham,  To  Cure). 


Ham,  Glazing  of.— Remove  the  rind, 
and,  to  do  so,  take  hold  of  it  at  the  thick 
end  first.  Trim  it  neatly,  put  it  in  the  oven  for 
a few  minutes,  and  press  a cloth  over  it  to  dry 
it ; brush  it  over  with  a paste  brush  dipped  in 
melted  glaze.  The  colour  should  not  be  too 
dark.  Two  or  three  coats  are  required.  To 
melt  the  glaze,  put  the  jar  which  contains  it 
into  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  stir  it 
until  dissolved.  As  has  been  explained  else- 
where ( see  Glaze),  glaze  is  simply  strong  clear 
gravy  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  syrup. 

Ham,  Minced.— Take  a pound  of  lean 
ham  already  dressed;  mince  it  very  finely,  and 
mix  with  it  a little  cayenne  and  a blade  of  mace, 
powdered.  Rut  it  into  a saucepan  with  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  cream  and  half  a pint  of 
good  veal  stock.  Stir  it  over  the  fire  for  a few 
minutes  until  quite  hot,  but  it  must  not  boil, 
and  serve  on  buttered  toast.  This  is  a good 
dish  for  breakfast  or  supper.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Ham,  Mutton  (see  Mutton  Ham.) 

Ham,  Mutton,  Smoked.  — Choose  a 
large,  fresh  leg  of  mutton;  have  it  cut  into  the 
shape  of  a ham,  let  it  hang  for  two  or  three 
days,  then  rub  it  well  with  a pound  of  salt,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  and  an 
ounce  of  saltpetre,  pounded  and  made  warm 
before  the  fire.  Be  careful  to  cover  the  hole 
of  . the  shank  with  the  mixture.  Put  it  m 
a deep  dish,  and  rub  it  well  with  the  pickle 
every  day  for  a fortnight,  then  drain  and  dry 
it ; put  it  under  a heavy  weight  for  one  day, 
and  hang  it  in  smoke  for  a week  or  more.  It 
may  be  either  boiled  or  broiled.  Mutton  hams 
may  now  be  bought  at  the  provision  shops 
ready  cured  for  7d.  per  pound.  Probable  cost, 
lOd.  per  pound. 

Harn  Omelet. — Mince  one  ounce  of  ham 
very  finely,  and,  if  uncooked,  fry  it  for  a minute 
or  two  in  a little  butter.  Break  four  eggs  mto 
a basin,  beat  them  well,  and  stir  in  with  them 
the  minced  ham  and  a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of 
pepper  Pour  two  ounces  of  butter  or  lard  into 
the  frying-pan;  when  hot,  add  the  eggs,  and 
stir  quickly  until  the  mixture  sets.  Shako  the 
pan  for  a minute  or  two,  to  prevent  burning, 
then  double  up  the  omelet,  and  when  one  side 
is  brightly  browned,  turn  it  over  on  a hot  dish, 
and  serve.  Time,  five  minutes  to  fry  the 
omelet.  Probable  cost,  7d.  buffi eiont  for  three 


Ham  or  Sausage,  and  Eggs  (see  Bacon 
and  Eggs). 

Ham,  Pickled.— As  soon  as  the  pig  is 
cut  up,  rub  tthe  ham  well  with  common  salt, 
and  let  it  remain  for  a day  or  two.  For  a ham 
weighing  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds,  prepare  a 
pickle  consisting  of  a pound  of  salt,  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  a 
pint  and  a half  of  vinegar.  Rub  the  ham  well, 
and  turn  it  every  day  for  a month.  Drain  and 
dry,  hanging  it  in  a cool  place  to  dry.  Then 
smoke  for  three  weeks.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per 
pound. 

Ham,  Pickle  for  (to  keep  for  some 
months).— Put  six  quarts  of  water  into  a large 
saucepan,  with  four  pounds  of  salt,  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar,  and  three  ounces 
of  saltpetre.  Boil  for  twenty  minutes.  Skim 
thoroughly.  W hen  cold,  pour  it  upon  the  ham. 
This  pickle  will  answer  equally  well  for  tongues, 
beef,  &c.  The  meat  should  be  rubbed  with  salt, 
and  drained  for  twenty-four  hours  before  it  is 
put  in,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  liquid 
completely  covers  every  part . The  pickle  should 
be  boiled  up  every  two  or  three  months.  The 
time  required  will  depend  upon  the  nature  and 
size  of  the  meat,  and  the  degree  of  saltness 
desired.  A ham  of  fourteen  pounds  will  take 
about  three  weeks ; a tongue,  ten  days ; a large 
piece  of  beef,  a fortnight.  Probable  cost  of  the 
pickle,  6d. 

Harn,  Potted.— Take  one  pound  of  lean 
Tmm  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fat,  or,  m 
place  of  this,  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter.  I ound 
the  meat  to  a smooth  paste,  and  flavour  it  with 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  powdered  mace  and  a 
pinch  of  cayenne.  Press  into  a dish  and  bake 
through  gently.  When  cold  pour  melted  butter 
Keep  in  a cool  place.  It  may  be  used 


over,  -ivecp  in  » wv*  i' — — *■  . 

for  breakfast  or  luncheon,  or  for  sandwiches. 
Any  remains  of  cold  ham  may  be  potted. 
Dressedham  need  not  be  baked.  Lard  or  dripping 
should  not  be  poured  over  the  ham  while  hot. 

Harn,  Roasted.— Soak  the  ham  until  it 
is  softened,  then  put  it  into  a deep  pan,  and 
pour  over  it  a bottle  of  Madeira,  or  any  light  wine, 
and  with  it  four  carrots,  four  onions,  and  one 
dozen  peppercorns.  Turn  it  over -every ] two  or 
three  hours,  and  leave  it  until  the  following 
day.  Drain  it,  put  it  down  before  a clear  fire, 
and  baste  liberally  with  the  liquid  ui  which  it 
was  soaked.  It  mil  require  four  or  five  hours 
to  roast,  according  to  the  size.  Take  it  upl  - 
and glaze  it ; boil  up  the  gravy,  &c.,  which  shou 
be  sent  to  table  in  a tureen.  It  is  a good  plan 
to  boil  the  ham  for  an  hour  before, it  is  put 
into  the  marinade,  when,  of  course,  „ 
need  to  bo  roasted  quite  so  long,  liobabl 

cost,  Is.  per  pound. 


persons. 
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■unpalatable  pieces  have  been  romoved.  Spread 
a little  mustard  on  the  ham,  and  place  another 
shoe  of  bread  and  butter  on  the  top.  Press 
them  together,  and  cut  into  pieces  about  two 
and  a half  by  two  inches.  Arrange  them 
neatly  on  a napkin,  and  garnish  with  parsley. 
Sandwiches  are  very  good  made  with  potted 
ham,  instead  of  plainly-boiled  ham.  Probable 
cost  of  boiled  ham,  2s.  8d.  per  pound. 


it  m two  or  three  waters,  chop  it  small,  and 
put  a table-spoonful  into  a saucepan,  with 
three  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice.  Put 
the  mixture  on  the  hob,  not  on  the  fire,  and  keep 
stirring  until  it  is  as  thick  as  custard.  Pour  it 
over  the  scollops,  and  serve.  Time,  six  minutes 
to  fry  the  ham.  Probable  cost,  Is.  or  Is.  2d.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  three  persons. 


Ham  Sauce  for  Flavouring  Gravies, 

&C. — Take  the  bone  of  a ham,  from  which  no 
more  slices  can  be  cut.  Pick  off  all  the  meat, 
and  chop  the  bone  into  five  or  six  pieces.  Put 
it  in  a saucepan  with  half  a pint  of  good  un- 
flavoured stock.  Simmer  gently  for  half  an 
hour,  stirring  occasionally  to  prevent  it  burning. 
Add  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  six  peppercorns, 
..ndanother  half -pint  of  stock,  cover  the  saucepan 
closely,  and  simmer  again  very  gently  for  two 
hours.  Strain,  and  put  aside  for  use.  This  sauce 
will  be  found  very  useful  in  flavouring  gravies, 
sauces,  &c.  A little  ham  improves  them  so 
much  that  it  is  worth  while  keeping  a ham  in 
cut  for  no  other  purpose  (see  Gravy,  To  Improve 
the  Colour  and  Flavour  of).  Probable  cost, 
3d.  per  half-pint,  exclusive  of  the  ham-bone. 

Ham  Sauce  for  Grills  and  Broils.— 

Put  two  ounces  of  lean  ham,  already  dressed, 
cut  into  small  dice,  into  a saucepan  with  an 
ounce  of  butter  and  a tea-spoonful  of  finely- 
minced  shallots.  Fry  them  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  then  add  half  a pint  of  good  brown 
sauce,  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  and  a 
little  cayenne.  Stir  these  over  the  fire  for  six 
or  eight  minutes,  and,  just  before  serving,  add  a 
table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice.  Suitable  for 
grills  and  broils.  Probable  cost,  6d.  Suffi- 
cient for  half  a pint  of  sauce. 


Ham  Sausages,  Smoked,  German. 

—Take  five  pounds  of  lean  pork,  minced  as 
finely  as  possible.  Mix  with  it  a pound  of  fat, 
also  minced,  but  not  quite  so  small,  and  season  it 
with  half  an  ounce  of  pepper,  the  eighth  of  an 
ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  three  ounces  of  salt. 
Add  the  seasoning  gradually,  while  the  meat  is 
being  chopped,  and  moisten  with  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  claret  or  Burgundy.  Let  the  meat  stand 
for  six  or  eight  hours  in  a cool  place.  Fill  the 
skins,  properly  prepared,  as  tightly  as  possible, 
pressing  the  meat  down,  and  not  leaving  any 
portion  of  space  unoccupied.  To  insure  this, 
they  should  be  left  for  some  hours,  and  then 
pressed  down  again.  Wind  a piece  of  new  tape 
round  them  backwards  and  forwards  once,  tie  it 
at  the  end,  and  hang  the  sausages  in  cool  smoko 
for  twelve  days.  They  should  be  from  ten  to 
twenty  inches  in  length.  They  are  usually 
eaten  raw,  after  being  kept  about  a month; 
but,  if  it  is  preferred,  they  may  be  simmered 
gently  in  water  for  an  hour  either  before  or 
after  smoking,  but  they  must  not  quito  boil. 
Time,  two  or  three  'days  to  prepare.  Probablo 
cost,  Is.  4d.  per  pound. 


Ham  Scollops.— Cut  a pound  of  ham  in 
scollops  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  three  inches 
long,  and  two  1 road.  Fry  them  in  hot  butter 
until  lightly  browned  on  each  side,  drain  thorn 
from  the  fat,  and  put  them  on  a hot  dish.  Pick 
the  leaves  from  a sprig  of  young  parsley,  wash 


Ham,  Smoked,  Mecklenburg.— In 

Mecklenburg  it  is  usual,  after  boiling  the  ham 
and  removing  the  skin,  to  sprinkle  over  it 
bread-crumbs,  browned  and  seasoned  with 
powdered  cinnamon,  powdered  cloves,  and  a 
morsel  of  sugar.  The  proportions  are  regulated 
by  taste  as  well  as  by  the  strength  of  the  spices. 
Generally  speaking,  two  cloves,  half  an  inch  of 
cinnamon,  and  a large  lump  of  sugar  would  be- 
considered  sufficient  for  a moderate-sized  ham. 

Ham  Smoked  at  Home. — When  there 
is  no  chimney  which  can  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, hams  maybe  smoked  as  follows: — Fill  an 
old  cask,  open  at  both  ends,  with  oak  sawdust. 
Fasten  a stick  across  the  top,  on  which  the 
hams  should  be  hung,  and  bury  in  the  middle 
of  the  sawdust  a bar  of  red-hot  iron.  Cover 
the  cask,  to  keep  in  the  smoke,  and  let  the  heat 
be  as  equal  as  possible,  or  the  ham  will  be 
spoilt.  The  length  of  time  required  will  de- 
pend upon  the  size  of  the  ham.  A large  one 
should  remain  four  days. 

Ham  Toast. — Take  three  ounces  of  lean 
ham.  Chop  it  very  small,  and  mix  it  with  the 
beaten  yolk  of  an  egg.  Put  an  ounce  of  butter 
into  a saucepan,  and,  when  it  is  melted,  stir  in 
the  ham  and  egg,  season  with  cayenne,  and, 
when  the  mixture  is  quite  hot,  spread  it  upon 
a slice  of  hot  buttered  toast.  Serve  at  once. 
Time,  three  or  four  minutes  to  heat  the  ham, 
&c.  Sufficient  for  one  person.  Probable  cost,  6d. 

Ham  and  Chicken  Patties.— Line  as 
many  small  patty-pans  as  you  require  with 
puff-paste.  Lay  a crust  of  bread  in  each,  put 
on  the  lid,  brush  over  with  well-beaten  egg, 
and  bake  them  in  a quick  oven,  until  deli- 
cately browned.  While  they  are  baking,  take 
some  ham  and  chicken,  previously  finely 
minced,  and  freed  from  sinew  and  skin.  Of  this, 
two-thirds  should  be  chicken,  and  one-third 
ham.  Flavour  nicely  with  grated  lemon-rind, 
salt,  and  cayenne.  Put  the  meat  into  a sauce- 
pan, with  good  gravy  sufficient  to  moisten  it, 
squeeze  over  it  a few  drops  of  lemon-juice,  and 
when  the  patties  are  sufficiently  baked,  cut  out 
the  top,  remove  the  bread,  put  in  a little  of  the 
mince,  place  the  lid  over  it,  and  serve,  piled  on 
a hot  napkin,  and  garnished  according  to  taste- 
Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  bake.  Probable 
cost,  3d.  each.  One  pound  of  flour  and  three- 
quartors  of  a pound  of  butter  will  make  suffi- 
cient paste  for  two  dozen  patties. 

Ham  and  Chicken,  Potted  (see  Chicken 
and  Ham). 

Ham  and  Chicken  Sandwiches  (see 
Chicken  and  Ham  Sandwiches). 

Ham  and  Egg  Patties. — Take  a stale 
quartern  loaf,  remove  the  crust,  and  cut  the 
crumb  into  thick  slices,  an  inch  and  a half 
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thick.  Stamp  these  into  rounds  as  largo  as  tho 
top  of  an  egg  cup,  and  make  a little  incision 
-with  tho  point  of  a sharp  knife  all  round  inside 
each  ring,  half  an  inch  from  the  edge.  Fry 
theso  pieces  of  bread  in  hot  fat  till  lightly 
browned,  scrape  out  the  middle,  put  a dessert- 
spoonful of  mincod  ham  in  each,  prepared  as  in 
tho  last  recipe,  and  place  a poached  egg  on  the 
top  of  each.  Time,  three  or  four  minutes  to 
fry  the  bread.  Probable  cost,  3d.  each.  A 
quartern  loaf,  will  make  a dozen  patties. 

Ham  and  Fowl,  Potted. — Take  the  meat 
from  a cold  chicken,  and  put  it  into  a mortar 
-with  half  a pound  of  cooked  ham,  fat  and  lean 
mixed.  Pound  these  to  a pulp,  and  season  them 
with  pepper  and  a very  little  pounded  mace. 
Put  the  bone  and  trimmings  of  the  chicken  into 
a saucepan,  with  a small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
half  a blade  of  mace,  and  as  much  water  as 
will  cover  them.  Boil  the  meat  down  to  glaze. 
Mix  this  and  two  ounces  of  clarified  butter 
with  the  pounded  meat.  Put  it  into  small  jars, 
and  pour  clarified  butter  over  the  top.  Time, 
about  one  hour  to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  Is., 
exclusive  of  the  cold  chicken. 

Ham  and  Fowl,  Potted  (another  way). 
—See  Fowl  with  Ham,  Potted. 

Ham  and  Liver,  Forcemeat  of  (see 

Liver  and  Ham  Forcemeat). 

Ham  and  Veal,  To  Press. — Take  equal 
weights  of  veal  and  ham.  Remove  the  bones, 
rind,  &c.,  and  cut  the  meat  into  slices  a quarter 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Pour  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  water  into  a deep  pie-dish,  then  fill  it 
with  alternate  layers  of  veal  and  ham,  and 
season  each  layer  with  salt,  pepper,  and  pounded 
mace.  Put  a cover  on  the  meat,  with  a heavy 
weight  upon  it,  and  put  it  into  a moderate  oven 
until  it  is  quite  tender.  Do  not  removo  the 
weight  until  the  meat  is  cold.  Both  the  bottom 
and  the  top  layer  should  be  composed  of  veal. 
A saucer  should  be  put  under  the  pie-dish,  to 
catch  any  gravy  that  the  weight  may  force  out 
of  it.  Time,  about  three  hours  to  bake  six 
pounds  of  meat.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  per- 
sons. Probablo  cost,  6s. 

Ham,  with  Aspic  Jelly.— The  best 
garnish  for  a cold  ham  that  is  intended  to  be 
used  at  once  is  aspic  jelly  (see  Aspic  Jelly),  as 
it  may  be  eaten  with  it.  It  should  be  cut  into 
dice,  and  the  dish  ornamented  with  it  in  any 
appropriate  way.  A few  carrots  and  pickles, 
stamped  into  shapes,  may  be  added.  When 
a ham  is  expected  to  bo  kept  for  somo  days, 
however,  this  garnish  should  not  be  used,  as  it 
soon  spoils. 

Ham,  with  Savourv  Crust.— Instead 
of  strewing  plain  browned  bread-crumbs  over 
the  ham  when  tho  skin  is  taken  off,  a pleasing 
variety  may  bo  made  by  seasoning  them  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  sugar  and  five  or  six  powdered 
cloves.  Put  tho  ham  in  a baking-dish,  brush 
it  over  with  beaten  egg,  and  strew  tho  seasoned 
crumbs  thickly  upon  it.  Place  it  in  a hot  oven 
or  before  tho  fire  to  brown  for  a few  minutes. 

Ham,  with  Stewed  Veal  Cutlets. — 

Cut  a slice  of  ham  with  each  cutlet,  and  trim 
them  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  sumo  shape. 


Cook  them  in  the  stewpan,  and  serve  them  with 
the  ham  laid  upon  the  cutlet.  Dish  them  in  a 
circle,  and  pour  the  sauce  in  the  iniudle  (see 
Veal  Cutlets). 

Ham,  with  Windsor  Beans.— Wind- 
sor, or  broad  beans,  are  a favourite  accompani- 
ment to  ham.  They  should  be  boiled  until 
tender,  then  drained  and  steamed  over  the  firo 
for  a few  minutes,  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a small 
pat  of  butter.  They  may  be  placed  round  the 
ham  or  on  a separate  dish ; and,  if  old,  the 
skins  should  be  taken  off.  Parsley  and  butter 
should  bo  sent  to  table  in  a tureen.  Time, 
according  to  the  age  of  ti  e beant),  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Gd.  per  pock. 
Sufficient,  a peck  of  beans  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Hamburg  Beef  (prepared  in  the  Ger- 
man way).— Take  about  sixty  pounds  of 
beef,  which  may  be  composed  of  seven  or  eight 
pieces.  Mix  four  pounds  of  salt  with  four 
ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  rub  the  meat  thoroughly 
with  it.  Take  a deep  tub,  see  that  it  is  scru- 
pulously clean,  and  wash  it  out  with  cold  water. 
Put  into  it,  a handful  of  the  leaves  of  mar- 
joram, sweet  basil,  and  thyme,  the  same  of  bay- 
leaves,  a dozen  cloves,  two  blades  of  mace,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  juniper  uerries,  and  two 
ounces  of  white  pepper.  Pack  the  pieces  of 
beef  on  part  of  this  seasoning,  and  sprinkle  the 
rest  over,  with  as  much  of  the  salt  and  salt- 
petre as  could  not  be  rubbed  into  the  beef. 
Place  a weight  on  the  top,  and  if,  at  the  end  of 
a few  days,  the  liquid  does  not  rise  over  the  lid, 
pour  a pint  of  strong  salt  and  water  into  the 
tub.  The  smaller  pieces  can  be  used  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks,  the  larger  should  be  left  for  a 
month.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound. 

Hamburg  Beef  Salad  (named  Hambro’ 
Salad).— Make  a salad  with  a pint  of  mixed 
vegetables,  which  have  been  washed,  thoroughly 
dried,  and  finely  shred.  Mix  with  them  half 
a dozen  filleted  anchovies,  three  or  four  sharp 
apples,  finely  minced,  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  dried  salmon,  cut  into  small  pieces.  Season 
with  pepper,  salt,  vinegar,  and  oil,  and  just 
before  serving,  strew  over  the  top,  half  a pound 
of  Hamburg  beef,  chopped  small.  Garnish  tho 
dish,  according  to  taste,  with  parsley,  slices  of 
hard-boiled  egg,  beetroot,  &c.  Time,  one 
hour  to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Hamburg  Beef,  Smoked.— Take  about 
six  or  seven  pounds  weight  of  the  rump,  or 
ribs  of  beef,  and  rub  a little  common  salt  and 
coarse  sugar  into  it.  Let  it  remain  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  turn  it  frequently.  Drain  and 
wipe  tho  meat.  Pound  and  mix  thoroughly  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  common  salt,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  bay  salt,  an  ounco  of  saltpetre,  half  an 
ounce  of  pepper,  and  half  a dozen  pounded  cloves. 
Rub  these  well  into  the  beef,  and  turn  it  every 
day  for  a fortnight.  Take  it  up,  drain  it,  roll  it 
tightly  in  a cloth,  and  smoke  it  for  ten  or  twelve 
days.  It  may  bo  cooked  whole,  or  in  pieces,  but 
if  boiled  whole  should  be  pressed  under  a -weight 
until  cold.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound. 

Hamburg  Beef,  Smoked.  To  Boil.— 

Soak  the  meat  in  lukewarm  water,  and  let  it 
remain  over-night,  then  dry  it,  and  cut  away 
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any  discoloured  parts.  Trim  and  roll  it  neatly 
and  firmly,  and  bind  it  with  tapes.  Put  it  into 
plenty  of  cold  wator,  remove  the  scum  carefully, 
and  lot  it  boil  until  no  moro  rises,  then  draw  it 
to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  simmer  gently  until 
done  enough.  If  two  orthreo  carrots  and  omons 
are  boiled  with  the  beef,  the  flavour  will  be  un- 
proved. Strew  grated  bread-crumbs  over  it 
before  serving.  Time,  as  a general  rule  half 
an  horn-  may  be  given  for  each  pound,  alter  the 
water  has  boiled.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound. 
Sufficient,  beef  weighing  seven  pounds  for 
twelve  persons. 


Hamburg  Pickle.— Take  a gallon  of 
water,  that  has  been  boiled.  Mix  with  it  two 
pounds  and  a half  of  common  salt,  a pound 
and  a half  of  moist  sugar,  an  ounce  of  salt- 
petre, and  half  a pint  of  vinegar.  Simmer  for 
twenty  minutes,  skim  carefully,  and,  when  cold, 
put  in  the  beef,  which  should  be  turned  every 
day,  and  will  be  ready  for  smoking  in  three 
weeks.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient,  for  five 
quarts  of  pickle. 

Hamburg  Pickle  (Improved).  If  bay  salt 
be  substituted  for  the  common  salt  in  the  last 
recipe,  the  flavour  of  the  meat  will  be  much 
improved,  though  the  expense  will  be  slightly 
increased.  This  pickle  will  remain  good  for 
nearly  twelve  months  if  it  is  boiled  again  occa- 
sionally, with  a little  more  salt,  saltpetre,  and 
sugar,  to  make  up  for  waste. 

Hampshire  Pudding  (sometimes  called 
Hertfordshire  Pudding). — Line  the  edge  of  a 
pie-dish  with  good  puff -paste.  Spread  some  j am 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  about  an  inch  thick. 
Beat  the  yolks  of  three,  and  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  thoroughly.  Add  to  them  three  ounces 
of  loaf  sugar,  pounded  and  sifted,  and  three 
ounces  of  melted  butter.  Beat  these  together 
until  they  are  quite  thick,  pour  the  mixture 
over  the  jam,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven  till 
the  pastry  is  baked.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Suf- 
ficient for  three  or  four  persons. 


Hannah  More’s  Pudding. — Shred  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  beef  suet  very  finely,  mix 
with  it  half  a pound  of  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs, a quarter  of  a pound  of  stoned  raisins, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  chopped  apples,  weighed 
after  they  are  pared  and  cored.  Add  a pinch 
of  salt,  a quarter  of  a nutmeg,  grated,  two 
ounces  of  candied-lemon,  chopped  small.  When 
these  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed,  stir 
into  them  four  well-beaten  eggs  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  brandy.  Pour  into  a well-buttered 
mould,  plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  boil 
for  3 hours.  Probable  cost,  10d.,  exclusive  of 
the  brandy.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 


Hanover  Buns.  — Mix  a large  table- 
spoonful of  fresh  yeast  with  three  table-spoon- 
fuls of  warm  milk,  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
fine  flour,  and  leavo  it  to  rise.  Beat  six  ounces 
of  butter  to  a cream,  add  a pinch  of  salt,  a table- 
spoonful of  sugar,  half  a pound  of  flour,  and 
the  thin  rind  of  a lemon  minced  as  small  as 
possible.  Moisten  this  with  tho  yolks  of  throe 
and  the  white  of  one  egg,  add  tho  yeast,  &c., 
and  beat  it  well  with  tho  hand  until  air-bubbles 
begin  to  rise.  The  dough  should  bo  of  the 


usual  consistency.  Make  it  into  small  cakes, 
and  set  them  on  a buttered  tin  a little  distance 
from  each  other.  Put  them  in  a warm  place, 
and,  when  nicely  risen,  brush  them  over  with 
beaten  egg,  and  bake  them  in  a good  oven  till 
brightly  browned.  Strew  a little  powdered 
sugar  over  them  before  serving.  If  fresh  yeast 
cannot  be  obtained,  three-quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  German  yeast  may  be  substituted  for  it. 
Time,  about  twenty  minutes  to  bake.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  a dozen  buns. 

Hanover  Sauce  (suitable  for  fowls,  &c). 

Soak  the  thin  rind  of  half  a lemon  in  half  a 

■pint  of  cream  for  an  hour  or  more.  Boil  the 
liver,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar,  with  a dessert- 
spoonful of  lemon- juice  and  a little  salt  and 
cayenne.  Add  the  strained  cream.  Stir  it  over 
the  fire  for  a few  minutes.  It  must  not  boil. 
Serve  in  a tureen.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient 
for  three  or  four  persons. 

Harbour  Balls.— Put  one  pint  of  milk  and 
one  ounce  of  butter  into  a saucepan,  and  when 
the  butter  is  melted,  pour  the  milk  over  two 
pounds  of  flour.  Make  up  into  a stiff  dough, 
and  add  a pinch  of  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  moist 
sugar,  and  a table-spoonful  of  yeast  mixed  with 
a well-beaten  egg.  Cover  the  bowl  with  a cloth, 
and  let  it  remain  on  the  hearth  for  half  an  horn-, 
then  make  it  into  small  round  balls,  place  them 
at  a little  distance  from  each  other  on  buttered 
tins,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  Time,  about 
twenty  minutes  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  6d. 
Sufficient  for  three  dozen  balls. 

Hard,  or  Suffolk  Dumplings.— Put  a 

salt-spoonful  of  salt  into  a pound  of  flour,  and 
■mix  it  with  as  much  water  as  will  make  it  into 
a stiff  paste.  Divide  the  paste  into  half  a dozen 
balls,  dip  these  in  flour,  throw  them  into  a pan  of 
fast-boiling  water,  and  let  them  boil  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Put  a little  butter  in  the 
middle  of  each  ball,  or  send  gravy  to  table 
with  them.  Probable  cost,  2d.  Sufficient  for 
six  persons.  ( See  also  Dumplings,  Plain.) 

Hare,  Baron  of  (a  German  recipe). — In 
Germany  a hare  is  frequently  made  up  into  two 
dishes,  and  may  be  served  at  different  times, 
which,  when  the  family  is  small,  is  often  a con- 
venience. The  baron,  which  consists  of  the  back 
and  thighs,  is  the  superior  dish,  and  it  is  this 
to  which  the  present  recipe  refers.  Directions 
for  cooking  the  inferior  parts  will  be  given  in  a 
succeeding  paragraph  ( see  Hare  Pepper) . Divide 
the  hare  into  two  parts,  cutting  close  to  the 
shoulder-blades.  Leave  the  kidneys  in  the 
loins,  and  remove  the  thin  skin  from  the  back. 
Rub  the  hare  over  with  moist  sugar,  and  leave 
it  for  three  or  four  hours,  then  put  it  into  a 
deep  dish  with  a finely-minced  onion,  a bay- 
leaf,  a dozen  juniper  berries,  and  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  vinegar.  Let  it  remain  in  this  mari- 
nade for  two  days,  turning  and  basting  it  fre- 
quently. Drain  it  and  lard  it  in  neat  rows  with 
thin  strips  of  bacon.  Put  it  down  before  a clear 
fire  until  it  is  nicely  browned,  then  put  it  into 
a stewpan  with  tho  marinade,  a tea-spoonful 
of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  the 
contents  of  tho  dripping-pan  taken  from  under 
it.  Cover  the  saucopan  closely,  and  let  the  meat 
steam  until  tender,  basting  frequently  during 
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tho  process.  Tut  tho  haro  into  a hot  dish, 
squeeze  the  juico  of  a lemon  over  it,  and  send 
the  sauce  in  which  it  was  stowed  to  tablo  in  a 
tureen,  after  having  strained  and  thickened  it, 
and  added  a largo  table-spoonful  of  red  currant 
jelly  and  a wine-glassful  of  claret.  Time,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  roast,  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  to  steam.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons.  Probable  cost  of  hare,  3s.  6d.  to  6s. 


always  better  if  it  is  not  paunched  for  four  or 
five  days  after  being  - killed.  If  it  is  already 
paunched,  the  liver  should  be  taken  out  and 
scalded,  the  heart  removed,  and  the  inside  of 
the  haro  wiped  dry  every  day.  If  a small  piece 
of  charcoal  be  put  in  the  inside,  it  will  help  to 
keep  the  hare.  A liare  should  be  hung  for  ten 
days  or  a fortnight,  in  cold  weather,  before 
being  cooked. 


Hare,  Batter  for  Basting. — Beat  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  the  white  of  one.  Mix 
smoothly  with  them  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour, 
and  add  a pinch  of  salt,  a table-spoonful  of  oil, 
and  a pint  of  milk.  When  the  hare  is  about 
three-parts  roasted,  baste  it  with  the  batter,  until 
tho  latter  stiffens,  and  forms  a covering  over 
the  hare.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  this 
bum.  Time,  a few  minutes  to  prepare.  Pro- 
bable cost,  5d.  Sufficient  for  one  hare. 

Hare,  Beef  Rolled  as  ( see  Beef  Boiled 
as  Hare). 

Hare,  Beef  Stewed  as  ( see  Beef  Stewed 
as  Hare). 

Hare  Braised. — Stuff  the  hare  with  a 
suitable  forcemeat  (see  Hare,  Forcemeat  for). 
Sew  it  up  securely,  and  lay  slices  of  bacon  on  it, 
put  it  into  a braising-pan,  with  two  finely- 
minced  shallots,  a scraped  carrot,  four  button- 
mushrooms,  or,  in  place  of  these,  a table-spoon- 
ful of  mushroom  ketchup,  and  a pint  of  good 
stock.  Place  three  ounces  of  butter  on  the 
hare,  put  the  lid  on  the  pan,  and  simmer  gently 
for  three  hours  or  more.  Strain  the  gravy, 
thicken  it  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour,  mixed 
smoothly  with  a little  cold  water,  add  a glass 
of  sherry,  Madeira,  or  claret,  simmer  a few 
minutes  longer,  and  serve.  Send  red  currant 
jelly  to  table  with  the  hare.  Probable  cost  of 
hare,  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 

Hare,  Broiled. — Season  the  legs  and 
shoulders  of  a cold  roast  hare,  salt  and  cayenne, 
broil  them  over  a clear  fire,  rub  some  cold  butter  I 
over  them,  and  serve  as  quickly  as  possible  on 
a hot  dish.  Time,  five  minutes  to  broil.  Suf- 
ficient for  three  persons. 

Hare  Cakes. — Take  the  remains  of  cold 
roast  hare,  and  mince  it  finely  with  a quarter 
of  its  weight  of  finely-shred  suet.  Pound  the 
mince  in  a mortar,  and  season  rather  highly 
with  salt  and  cayenne.  Bind  it  together  with 
beaten  egg  and  a little  milk.  The  yolk  of  ono 
egg  and  a table-spoonful  of  milk  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  a pound  of  hare.  Make  the  mince 
up  into  small  cakes,  dip  these  in  flour,  and  fry 
them  in  hot  dripping  or  lard.  Serve  them  on 
a hot  dish,  pour  round  them  somo  gravy,  made 
with  the  bones  and  trimmings  of  the  hare,  and 
garnish  the  dish  with  toasted  sippets.  Time, 
five  or  six  minutes  to  fry  the  cakes.  Probable 
cost,  4d.,  exclusive  of  the  cold  meat.  Sufficient 
for  three  persons. 

Hare,  Choosing  a.— If  the  cleft  in  the 
lip  of  a haro  is  widely  spread,  tho  claws  blunt, 
and  tho  ears  tough  and  hard,  tho  animal  is  old, 
and  should  bo  jugged,  stowed,  or  made  into 
soup,  but  never  roasted.  When  the  body  is 
stiff,  the  haro  is  fresh ; if  limp,  it  is  stale.  A 
hare  should  be  hung  by  the  hind-legs,  and  is  I 


Hare,  Civet  of.— This  dish  may  be  made 
either  with  the  remains  of  cold  roast  hare  or 
with  an  uncooked  hare.  In  the  former  case, 
the  meat  would  require  to  be  warmed  for  a few 
minutes  only  in  the  gravy;  in  the  latter,  it 
would  have  to  be  stewed  with  it.  Divide  the 
haro  into  small  neat  pieces,  and  fry  them  for  a 
few  minutes  with  half  a pound  of  fat  bacon,  cut 
into  dice,  and  two  ounces  of  butter.  When  lightly 
browned,  lift  out  the  meat  and  bacon,  and  mix 
a table-spoonful  of  flour  smoothly  into  the  fat. 
Add  gradually  a pint  and  a half  of  stock,  and  put 
it  into  a stewpan  with  the  bones  of  the  hare, 
half  a dozen  small  onions,  half  a blade  of  mace, 
a bay-leaf,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a drachm  of 
cayenne,  a small  lump  of  sugar,  and  a few 
| mushrooms,  or,  in  place  of  these,  a tea-spoonful 
j of  mushroom-powder  or  a table-spoonful  of 
| ketchup.  Simmer  gently  for  an  hour,  then 
strain  the  gravy,  put  in  the  pieces  of  meat,  with 
the  bruised  liver,  a cupful  of  blood,  and  half  a 
tumblerful  of  port.  Simmer  again  as  long  as 
the  meat  requires  it,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 
The  juice  of  half  a lemon  is  by  some  considered 
an  improvement.  Time,  altogether,  about  two 
hours.  Probable  cost  of  hare,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Hare,  Civet  of  ( see  also  Civet  of  Hare). 

Hare  Collops. — Take  the  remains  of  cold 
hare,  pick  the  meat  from  the  bones,  mince  it 
finely,  and  season  rather  highly  with  cayenne 
and  salt.  For  every  pound  of  minced  meat  put 
one  ounce  of  butter  into  the  frying-pan,  dredge 
a little  flour  over  it,  add  the  meat,  and  keep 
stirring  over  the  fire  till  it  is  a dark  brown. 
Put  half  a pint  of  strained  gravy,  made  from 
the  bones  and  trimmings,  into  a saucepan,  add 
the  collops,  and  a glass  of  port.  Simmer  gently 
for  'half  an  hour.  Serve  on  a hot  dish,  with 
toasted  sippets  for  garnish.  Probable  cost,  4d., 
exclusive  of  the  cold  meat  and  wine.  Sufficient 
for  two  or  three  persons,  when  made  with  one 
pound  of  minced  meat. 

Hare  Cutlets  (a  German  recipe). — Tho 
back  of  the  hare,  which  is  the  best  part  of  it, 
may  be  divided  into  cutlets,  and  fried.  The  rest 
may  be  used  for  soup,  or  served  some  other  way. 
Leave  the  bones  in  the  cutlets,  trim  them  neatly, 
and  rub  into  them  some  salt,  pepper,  and  pounded 
mace.  Mix  a dessert-spoonful  of  finely-minced 
sweet  herbs,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  grated 
lemon-rind,  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  bread- 
crumbs. Dip  the  cutlets  in  egg,  and  afterwards 
in  the  seasoned  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them 
in  hot  butter.  Put  them  in  a hot  dish,  squeeze 
the  juice  of  a lemon  over  them,  and  garnish  the 
dish  with  slices  of  hard-boiled  egg  and  pickled 
gherkins.  Time,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes 
to  fry  the  cutlets.  Probable  cost  of  hare,  from 
3s.  6d.  to  6s.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 
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Hare  (en  Daube). — Cut  oil  the  head  of  a 
Ixare,  and  truss  it  securely.  Line  a braising- 
pun  with  slices  of  bacon,  place  the  haro  on  it, 
and  with  it  a calf’s  foot,  broken  into  small 
pieces,  a large  onion,  with  four  cloves  stuck 
into  it,  a large  bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of 
thyme,  two  sliced  carrots,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  good  stock.  Dredge  a little  pepper  over 
the  meat,  cover  it  with  slices  of  bacon,  lay  three 
or  foui-  folds  of  buttered  paper  over  the  bacon, 
and  simmer  slowly  for  four  hours.  Strain  the 
o-ravy,  boil  it  till  it  will  jelly,  pour  it  over  the 
meat,  and  serve  cold.  Probable  cost  of  hare, 
3s.  6d.  to  6s.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Hare,  Florendine  (sometimes  called 
Eoll  of  Hare). — Take  a hare,  cut  off  the  head, 
bone  it,  dry  it  well  with  a soft  cloth,  and  spread 
the  stuffing  over  the  inside.  Eoll  it  up,  sew  it 
securely  with  strong  thread,  and  put  it  into  a 
saucepan,  with  as  much  water  as  will  barely 
cover  it,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  pepper,  a bunch  of  parsley,  and  an 
orion,  stuck  with  four  cloves.  Let  it  simmer 
very  gently  for  an  hour  and  a half,  then  drain 
off  a pint  and  a half  of  the  gravy,  and  put  it  into 
another  saucepan,  with  a table-spoonful  of  mush- 
room ketchup,  a dessert-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle, 
and  two  wine-glassfuls  of  port.  Thicken  the 
gravy  with  flour,  and  add  a little  browning,  if 
necessary.  Stir  it  until  it  is  smooth  and  thick. 
Put  the  hare  on  a hot  dish,  pour  the  gravy 
round  it,  and  let  forcemeat  balls  and  stewed 
mushrooms  be  served  with  it.  Probable  cost 
of  hare,  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 

Hare,  Forcemeat  for. — If  the  liver  of 
the  hare  is  perfectly  sound,  boil  it  gently  for 
six  minutes,  mince  it  finely,  and  mix  it  with  six 
table-spoonfuls  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs, 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  fresh  lemon-rind,  chopped 
very  small,  a dessert-spoonful  of  minced  pars- 
ley, a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of  thyme,  and.  the 
same  of  sweet  marjoram,  a small  tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  a little 
cayenne,  if  this  is  liked,  and  two  or  three 
grates  of  nutmeg.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients 
thoroughly,  then  work  into  them  two  ounces  of 
good  butter  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  If  the 
liver  is  not  sound,  it  may  be  omitted,  and  then 
one  egg  only  will  be  necessary.  Everything 
used  in  making  forcemeat  should  be  quite  fresh 
and  sweet,  or  a very  unpleasant  flavour  may  be 
given  to  the  dish.  Probable  cost,  6d.  Suffi- 
cient for  one  hare. 

Hare,  Forcemeat  for  (another  way). — 
Sec  Forcemeat  for  Hare. 

Hare,  Gateau  of. — Prepare  a hare  as  if 
for  roasting.  Cut  it  into  joints.  The  best  parts— 
the  back,  thighs,  and  shoulders — may  be  used  for 
the  gateau,  and  the  remainder  for  a civet  or  for 
soup.  Take  the  meat  from  the  skin  and  sinews, 
cut  it  up,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar,  with  one 
pound  of  the  neck  or  loin  of  veal,  half  a pound 
of  fresh,  lean  pork,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
unsmoked  fat  bacon.  A table-spoonful  of  soup 
or  stock  may  be  added  while  pounding,  so  as 
to  make  the  meat  into  a smooth  paste.  Add 
pepper,  salt,  and  cayonno  to  taste,  together  with 
two  or  three  small  onions,  finely  minced,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley.  Beat  half  a 


dozen  raw  eggs,  and  add  them  one  at  a time. 
Line  tho  bottom  and  sides  of  a baking-dish  with 
slices  of  fat  bacon,  cut  very  thin.  Spread  the 
chopped  meat  over  it,  about  an  inch  and  a half 
in  thickness,  and  place  two  or  three  more  slices 
upon  it.  Eepeat  until  all  tho  meat  is  used, 
letting  bacon  bo  uppermost.  Place  the  skin 
of  the  bacon  or  a coarse  crust  of  flour  and 
water  on  the  top  of  the  dish,  to  keep  in 
the  juices,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  If 
the  oven  were  hot,  the  meat  would  be  hard  and 
dry.  When  cool,  dip  the  dish  into  hot  water, 
turn  out  the  cake,  place  on  a napkin,  and  garnish 
according  to  tasto.  This  dish  is  good  for  break- 
fast or  luncheon,  and  will  keep  for  some  days. 
It  should  be  eaten  cold.  Time,  about  four  hours 
to  bake.  Probable  cost  of  hare,  3s.  6d.  to  6s. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Hare,  Gateau  Of  (made  with  cold  dressed 
hare) . — Take  the  flesh  from  the  bones  of  a cold 
roast  hare,  remove  the  skin  and  sinews,  cut  it 
small,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar  with  the  liver 
of  the  hare.  Take  half  the  weight  of  the  meat, 
in  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  soak  them  in  as 
much  good  broth  as  they  will  absorb,  and  mix 
them  with  the  pounded  meat.  Season  with  salt, 
j pepper,  and  spices,  according  to  taste,  together 
with  a finely-minced  shallot,  and  a tea-spoonful 
of  chopped  parsley.  Add  two  well-beaten  eggs. 
Cover  the  inside  of  a mould  with  slices  of  bacon. 
Put  in  the  pounded  meat,  lay  some  more  slices 
on  the  top,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven,  or  put 
it  into  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it 
simmer  gently  for  an  hour.  Take  away  the 
bacon  that  surrounds  it,  and  strew  finely-grated 
bread-crumbs  over  it.  This  dish  may  be  eaten 
either  hot  or  cold.  If  eaten  hot,  a sauce'  should 
be  sent  to  table  with  it  made  of  the  bones  and 
trimmings  of  the  hare,  stewed  in  a little  stock, 
seasoned,  and  flavoured.  Time,  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  Is.,  exclusive  of 
the  cold  hare. 

Hare,  Gravy  for  ( see  Gravy  for  Hare). 

Hare,  Haricot  of. — When  the  best  parts 
of  the  hare  have  been  used,  the  remainder  may 
be  cooked  as  follows : — Divide  the  hare  into 
small,  neat  joints.  Fry  these  for  three  or  four 
minutes  in  a little  butter,  then  put  them 
into  a larger  stewpan,  with  a sprig  of 
parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a shallot,  finely  minced, 
two  turnips  and  two  carrots,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  three  or  four  cloves,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  Mix  a little  flour  very  smoothly  with 
the  butter  in  which  tho  hare  was-  fried,  let  it 
brown  lightly,  then  add  gradually  a pint  and  a 
half  of  good  stock.  Let  the  sauce  boil  a minute 
or  two,  then  pour  it  over  the  hare,  &c.,  and 
simmer  gently  for  an  horn-.  A dessert-spoonful 
of  chili  vinegar,  or  the  same  quantity  of  lernon- 
j uico  may  bo  added,  if  liked.  Put  the  meat  into 
a hot  dish,  pour  the  sauce  round  it,  and  servo 
with  toasted  sippets.  Probable  cost,  8d.,  exclu- 
sive of  the  hare.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Hare,  Hashed. — Take  the  remains  of 
cold  roast  hare,  and  cut  it  into  neat  pieces.  Put 
a pint  of  gravy  into  a saucepan  with  the  trim- 
mings of  the  hare,  a table-spoonful  of  red- 
currant  jelly,  and  salt  and  pepper,  if  necessary. 
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Simmer  gently  for  twenty  minutes.  If  there 
is  not  so  much  as  a pint  of  gravy  remaining, 
it  must  ho  made  up  with  water  and  stewed 
longer.  Strain  the  gravy,  and  put  it  into  a ! 
saucepan,  and  with  it  the  pieces  of  hare, 
dredged  with  flour,  and  a glass  of  port. 
Simmer  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  cut  tho 
forcemeat  into  slices,  and  put  them  into  tho  gi’a  vy 
for  threo  or  four  minutes,  to  get  hot,  thon  serve 
in  a hot  dish.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
cold  meat  and  wine,  2d.  Sufficient  for  three  or 
four  persons. 

Hare,  Hashed  (another  way). — When 
no  gravy  remains  from  the  previous  day’s  din- 
ner, cut  tho  liaro  into  neat  pieces,  and  put  tho 
bones  and  trimmings  aside  for  use.  Fry  three 
small  onions  and  an  ounce  of  bacon,  cut  into 
dice,  in  a little  butter,  take  them  out  when 
done,  and  mix  a table-spoonful  of  flour  very 
smoothly  with  the  fat.  Add  gradually  a pint 
of  water,  a blade  of  mace,  a bunch  of  savoury 
herbs,  a bay-leaf,  a sprig  of  parsley,  five  or  six 
chives,  the  bones  and  trimmings,  and  a little 
salt  and  pepper.  Simmer  gently  for  an  hour 
after  the  gravy  has  boiled.  Strain  the  gravy, 
put  in  the  pieces  of  hare  and  a table-spoonful 
of  red  currant  jelly.  Boil  for  five  minutes,  and 
serve  on  a hot  dish,  with  toasted  sippets  round. 
A little  blood  is  an  improvement  to  this  dish  as 
well  as  to  many  others  when  the  knowledge  of 
its  presence  is  confined  to  the  cook,  but  modern 
taste  is  rather  opposed  to  it.  Probable  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  cold  hare,  6d.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Hare,  Jugged.— A hare  nicely  jugged  is 
to  be  preferred  to  one  cooked  in  any  other  way. 
Cut  the  hare  into  pieces,  not  one  of  which  is 
larger  than  an  egg.  Fry  these  in  a little  butter 
till  they  are  lightly  browned,  drain  them,  and 
out  them  at  once  into  a wide-mouthed  stone 
jar,  and  pour  upon  them  a large  glassful  of  port. 
The  dregs  of  one  or  two  bottles,  if  taken  care 
of,  will  answer  excellently  for  the  purpose. 
Tie  a cloth  securely  over  the  mouth  of  the  jar, 
and  leave  the  pieces  of  meat  in  the  wine  for 
about  twenty  minutes.  Untie  the  jar,  and  pour 
over  the  meat  a little  good  brown  gravy,  strongly 
flavoured  with  onion.  Add  an  inch  of  stick 
cinnamon,  six  cloves,  two  bay  leaves,  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon,  and  a table-spoonful  of  the 
forcemeat  sprinkled  lightly  over  all.  Cover  the 
jar  again,  and  very  closely  put  it  up  to  its  neck 
in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  keep  the 
water  boiling  round  it  for  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  If  more  convenient  the  jar  can  be  placed 
in  the  oven,  in  a shallow  dripping  tin,  filled 
with  boiling  water.  When  this  is  done,  it  will 
need  to  be  baked  from  two  hours  and  a half  to 
three  hours,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  up 
the  supply  of  boiling  water  round  it.  Make  up 
some  good  hare  forcemeat  (see  Hare,  Forcemeat 
for)  into  small  balls  the  size  of  marbles,  fry 
these  in  hot  fat,  and  put  them  into  the  jar  a 
minute  or  two  before  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
oven.  This  dish  will  bo  much  improved,  and 
will  go  further  if  a pound  of  steak  is  added, 
cut  into  very  thin  slices,  two  inches  long  by  an 
inch  and  a half  broad.  These  slices  should  have 
a little  forcemeat  spread  upon  each  one,  then  be 
rolled  up,  fastened  with  a small  skewer,  and  fried 


and  stewed  with  the  Imre.  The  gravy  which  is 
used  for  jugged  hare  will  be  better  if  thickened 
with  arrowroot  rather  than  with  brown  thicken- 
ing. Serve  red  currant  jelly  with  this  dish. 
Excellent  hare  soup  may  be  made  of  the  remains 
of  jugged  hare  prepared  in  this  way  ( see  Ilare, 
Roast,  Cold) . Probable  cost,  supposing  the  hare 
to  cost  3s.  6d.,  and  with  one  pound  of  beef,  6s. 

Hare,  Jugged,  Mock.— Take  two 

pounds  of  beef  steak ; cut  them  in  pieces  an  inch 
and  a half  square,  dip  the  pieces  in  flour,  and 
fry  till  brown  in  a little  fat.  Add  as  much 
water  or  stock  as  will  cover  them,  a large 
onion  stuck  with  eight  cloves,  a bunch  of 
parsley  and  thyme,  the  thin  rind  of  a quarter 
of  a lemon,  a bay-leaf,  and ’a  small  carrot. 
Cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  simmer  gently 
for  two  hours.  Have  some  good  hare  forcemeat 
ready,  make  it  into  small  balls,  and  stew  these 
in  the  gravy  with  the  meat  for  the  last  half 
hour.  Just  before  serving,  add  pepper,  salt, 
and  a wine-glassful  of  port.  Serve  on  a 
hash  dish,  and  garnish  with  the  forcemeat  balls. 
Send  red  currant  jelly  to  table  on  a glass  dish. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  8d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Hare,  Jugged  (Yorkshire  mode). — Make 
half  a pound  of  good  forcemeat.  Divide  the 
hare  into  joints,  and  put  it  into  a deep  earthen 
jar,  with  a pound  of  beef  steak  and  half  a 
pound  of  fat  bacon.  Put  the  beef  and  hare  in 
layers,  and  place  the  piece  of  bacon  in  the 
middle  of  them.  Season  as  in  the  last  recipe. 
Pour  over  the  hare  a pint  of  stock  and  half  a 
pint  of  blood.  Cover  the  jar  closely,  and  bake 
in  a good  oven  for  two  hours  and  a half.  Let 
the  forcemeat  balls  be  put  in  with  the  rest  for 
the  last  half  hour,  and,  ten  minutes  before  the 
hare  is  served,  add  a glass  of  port.  Be 
careful  to  lift  the  balls  out  gently,  so  as  not  to 
break  them,  and  send  red  currant  jelly  to  table 
on  a glass  dish.  Probable  cost,  5s.  Gd.,  sup- 
posing the  hare  to  cost  3s.  Gd.  Sufficient  for 
eight  or  nine  persons. 

Hare,  Larded.— The  flesh  of  haro  is 
such  dry  food,  that  it  is  a saying  amongst 
cooks  that  “ a hare  with  twelve  pennyworth  of 
sauce  is  worth  a shilling.”  When  old,  it  ought 
never  to  bo  roasted  without  being  larded,  and 
a young  hare  is  much  improved  by  the  same 
process.  The  fore  part  of  the  animal  may 
be  reserved  for  stewing,  or  for  soup.  Truss 
the  hind  part  securely;  pass  ono  leg  through 
the  other,  and  fasten  the  skin  round  with 
skewers.  Hold  tho  back  and  legs  before  a clear 
fire  for  three  or  four  minutes  to  “set”  the 
flesh.  Lard  the  thick  part  of  the  back  and 
legs  with  thin  strips  of  fat  bacon  (see  Larding) , 
cover  with  one  or  two  folds  of  buttered  paper, 
and  roast  beforo  a clear  fire  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Take  off  the  paper  during  the  last 
ten  minutes,  that  the  haro  may  be  equally 
coloured  all  over.  Garnish  tho  dish  with  force- 
meat balls,  and  send  red  currant  jelly  to  table 

with  it.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons.  1 ro- 

bablo  cost  of  hare,  from  3s.  Gd.  to  Gs. 

Hare,  Liver  Sauce  for -Simmer  the 
liver  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  good  beet 
gravy,  mince  it  finely,  and  with  it  a small 
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onion.  Add  a dessert-spoonful  of  elrili  vinegar, 
a table-spoonful  of  currant  jelly,  and  three  oi 
port  wine.  Stir  the  sauco  over  the  firo  till  hot, 
and  serve.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 
Probable  cost,  4d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine. 

Hare,  Mutton  Gravy  for.  — Cut  a 

pound  of  the  scrag  of  mutton  in  pieces ; brown 
them  in  a little  butter,  and  pour  over  them  a 
pint  and  a half  of  boiling  water.  Let  the  gravy 
boil  up,  add  two  cloves,  half  an  inch  of  cinna- 
mon, a pinch  of  mixed  herbs,  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Simmer  gently  an  hour  or  more.  Strain 
the  gravy,  free  it  from  fat,  thicken  it,  add  a 
gill  of  port,  and  serve  in  a tureen. 

Hare,  Ovened. — Instead  of  hashing  hare, 
it  may  be  warmed  up  as  follows : — Take  the 
remains  of  cold  hare  and  pick  the  meat  from 
the  bones.  Divide  it  into  small  neat  pieces. 
Cut  half  a pound  of  fat  bacon  into  dice.  Pry 
these  in  butter  till  slightly  browned,  and  put 
them  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  pie-dish.  Strew 
a handful  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs  over 
them,  and  on  this  place  the  pieces  of  hare,  sea- 
soned with  pepper  and  salt.  Cut  some  button- 
mushrooms  into  halves,  stew  them  partially,  and 
lay  them  on  the  hare,  and  over  them  another 
layer  of  bread-crumbs.  Distribute  little  pieces 
of  butter  over  the  surface,  and  enough  broth  to 
prevent  the  whole  getting  dry  and  hard.  This 
should  be  added  in  small  quantities,  as  required. 
Put  the  dish  into  a tin  filled  with  water,  and  heat 
in  the  oven.  If  mushrooms  are  not  to  be  had, 
supply  their  place  with  mashed  potatoes,  and 
add  a little  ketchup  to  the  broth  which  is  used 
to  moisten  the  hare.  Time,  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  Is.,  exclusive 
of  the  cold  hare.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Hare  Pasty  (a  German  recipe). — Skin  the 
hare,  and  cut  it  into  joints  or  half -joints ; lard 
these  with  thin  strips  of  bacon,  and  lay  them  in  a 
deep  dish,  with  an  onion,  finely  minced,  twenty 
juniper  berries,  a bay-leaf,  a dozen  peppercorns, 
and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  vinegar.  Let  them 
remain  in  this  marinade  twelve  hours,  turning 
and  basting  them  frequently.  Drain  the  pieces 
of  hare,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  three 
ounces  of  butter.  Cover  the  pan  closely,  and 
let  them  steam  until  tender.  Take  them  out, 
and  put  into  the  stewpan  half  the  marinade  and 
hah  a pint  of  good,  nicely- seasoned  gravy. 
Boil  the  liver,  mince  it  finely,  and  make  a force- 
meat by  mixing  with  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
bacon,  half  a pound  of  pork,  four  oimces  of 
finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  a quarter  of  a nut- 
meg,  grated,  some  salt  and  pepper,  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  minced  parsley,  half  as  much  powdered 
thyme,  and  two  well-beaten  eggs.  Stir  this 
over  a gentle  fire  until  it  is  sufficiently  cooked. 
Spread  half  the  forcemeat  on  the  bottom  of  a 
baking-dish,  put  the  pieces  of  hare  upon  it,  with 
the  rest  of  the  forcemeat  between  them.  Pour 
ln  a quarter  of  a pint  of  the  gravy,  and  lay  two 
or  three  thin  slices  of  bacon  over  the  whole. 
Cover  the  dish  with  a good  crust,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  an  hour  and  a half.  Boil 
the  gTavy  down  a little,  and  pour  it  through  a 
lolo  in  the  lid.  This  pasty  may  be  oaten  either 
hot  or  cold.  Probable  cost  of  hare,  3s.  6d.  to 
t)8.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  nine  persons. 


Hare  Pasty  (another  way). — Cut  the  hare 
into  convenient-sizcd  pieces,  and  cook  them  par- 
tially in  a little  good  gravy.  Take  a pound  of 
sausage-meat  and  a pound  of  well-chopped  veal, 
mix  them  together,  and  spread  a layer  of  the 
forcemeat  at  the  bottom  of  a buttered  pie-dish. 
Put  the  pieces  of  haro  upon  it,  and  the  rest  of 
tho  forcemeat  between  them.  Sprinkle  over 
them  three  finely-minced  shallots,  .two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  chopped  parsley,  a tea-spoonful 
of  thyme,  and  a little  salt  and  pepper.  The 
quantity  of  salt  used  must  depend  upon  the 
saltness  of  the  bacon.  Lay  two  or  three  thin 
slices  of  bacon  over  the  whole,  and  pour  in 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  blood  and  half  a pint 
of  the  gravy  in  which  the  hare  was  stewed. 
Cover  the  dish  with  a good  crust  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  This  pasty  may  be  eaten  either 
hot  or  cold.  Time,  two  hours  to  bake.  Pro- 
bable cost  of  hare,  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  Sufficient  for 
eight  or  ten  persons. 

Hare  Pepper. — Cut  the  hare  into  small 
convenient-sized  j oints.  Pry  these  in  hot  butter 
until  nicely  browned,  and  with  them  one  onion,, 
sliced,  and  three  ounces  of  bacon,  cut  into  dice. 
Take  out  the  hare,  &c.,  while  you  brown  twe 
table-spoonfuls  of  flour  in  the  butter.  Add  gra- 
dually a pint  and  a half  of  water  or  stock,  and, 
when  it  is  smoothly  mixed,  put  in  the  pieces  of 
hare,  six  or  eight  peppercorns,  the  rind  of  bn  If 
a lemon,  four  or  five  cloves,  and  the  gravy  from 
the  dish  in  which  the  hare  lay.  Simmer  gently 
for  an  hour  or  more.  Put  the  pieces  of  hare 
into  a dish,  strain  the  gravy  over  them,  and 
garnish  with  sliced  lemon.  When  the  hind- 
most part  of  the  haro  has  been  already  served, 
the  inferior  joints  are  excellent  cooked  thus. 
The  head  should  be  split  in  two  and  the  liver 
cut  into  two  or  three  pieces.  Probable  cost, 
2s.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Hare  Pie. — Skin  the  hare,  cut  it  into  con- 
venient-sizcd joints,  season  these  with  pepper 
and  two  pounded  cloves,  and  fry  them  in  hot 
butter  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then  put  them 
aside  to  cool.  Pound  the  liver  in  a mortar  with 
four  ounces  of  bacon,  a shallot,  finely  minced,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  parsley,  a tea-spoonful  of  thyme, 
and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper.  Whilst  pound- 
ing add  the  blood  till  the  forcemeat  is  of  the 
proper  consistency,  or,  if  blood  is  not  liked,  a glass 
of  port  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg  may  be  substituted. 
The  head  and  inferior  parts  may  be  stewed  for 
gravy,  with  the  same  seasoning  which  would 
be  used  for  jugged  hare.  Lino  the  edge  of  a 
pie-dish  with  good  crust,  arrange  the  hare  and 
tho  forcemeat  inside  it  in  alternate  layers,  cover 
the  whole  with  thin  slices  of  bacon,  and  pom 
over  it  half  a pint  of  the  gravy,  to  which  has 
been  added  a tea-spoonful  of  red  currant  jelly, 
and,  if  liked,  a glass  of  port.  Bake  in  a good 
oven  and  serve  hot.  Timo,  an  hour  and  a half 
to  bake.  Probable  cost  of  hare,  3s.  6d.  to  6s. 
Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  persons. 

Hare  Pie  (another  way). — Skin  a hare, 
cut  it  into  small  pieces,  season  them  with  pep- 
per, salt,  and  two  pounded  cloves,  and  put  them 
into  a deep  jar,  which  must  bo  covered  closely, 
placed  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and 
boiled  for  an  hour.  Line  the  edges  of  a pie- 
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dish  with  good  crust,  put  in  the  pioces  of  hare, 
and  pour  over  them  half  a pint  of  good  brown 
gravy  and,  if  liked,  a glass  of  port.  Cover 
the  dish  with  pastry,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven.  Time,  two  hours  to  bake.  Probable 
cost  of  hare,  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
seven  persons. 

Hare  Pie,  Raised.—  Make  a crust  with 
a pound  and  a half  of  flour,  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  butter  or  lard,  a pinch  of  salt, 
and  half  a pint  of  water.  Put  it  aside  for  a 
little  while.  Cut  a hare  which  has  hung 
for  a weok  or  a fortnight  into  neat  joints,  and 
bone  it,  if  practicable.  When  emptying  it,  be 
careful  to  preserve  the  blood.  Mince  half  a 
pound  of  lean  veal  and  half  a pound  of  fat 
bacon  very  finely.  Pound  them  in  a mortar ; 
add  the  blood  in  small  quantities  whilst  pound- 
ihg.  Poll  the  paste  to  the  thickness  of  half  an 
inch  in  the  proper  shape.  Butter  the  mould, 
press  the  pastry  into  it,  fill  it  with  alternate 
layers  of  forcemeat  and  hare,  fill  the  cavities 
with  forcemeat  and  jellied  gravy,  lay  two  or 
three  slices  of  bacon  on  the  top,  put  on  the 
pastry  cover,  brush  it  over  with  beaten  egg, 
ornament  the  sides  and  top,  and  make  a hole 
in  the  centre.  Bake  for  three  hours.  In  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  pie  is  sufficiently 
cooked,  pierce  it  with  a skewer.  If  it  goes 
through  the  meat  easily  the  pie  may  be  taken 
out.  Of  course  this  can  only  be  done  when 
the  meat  is  boned.  No  gravy  should  be  put 
into  the  pie  until  after  it  is  baked.  This  pie 
is  to  be  eaten  cold.  Probable  cost  of  hare, 
from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons.  (See  Raised  Pies,  To  Form.) 

Hare,  Potted. — Skin  a hare  and  cut  it 
into  joints.  Divide  two  pounds  of  bacon  into 
square  pieces  of  about  two  inches,  and  fry  them 
in  three  ounces  of  butter.  Put  into  the  pan 
with  them  the  pieces  of  hare,  a small  sprig  of 
parsley,  thyme,  and  sweet  marjoram,  two  bay- 
leaves,  a shallot,  eight  cloves,  one  blade  of 
mace,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  a dozen  peppercorns,  . 
and  a little  salt,  if  required.  Fry  them  for  a j 
few  minutes,  then  moisten  with  half  a pint  of  j 
good  gravy.  Cover  the  pan  closely,  and  j 
simmer  gently  for  an  hour  and  a half.  Drain 
the  pieces  of  hare  from  the  liquid,  pick  the 
meat  from  the  bones,  remove  the  skin  and 
sinew,  mince  it  finely,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar. 
Mix  with  it  the  fat  and  bacon,  also  pounded, 
and  taste  if  the  paste  is  sufficiently  seasoned. 
Add  the  liquid,  first  boiling  it  down  till  it  is 
reduced  to  three-quarters  of  a pint,  and  then 
passing  it  through  a hair  sieve.  Put  the  mixture 
into  jars,  cover  these  with  a coarse  paste  of  flour 
and  water,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven  for  an 
hour.  Take  them  cut,  and,  when  cool,  cover 
the  jiu-s  with  melted  lard  or  butter  and  after- 
wards with  bladder.  If  prepared  in  this  way 
and  kept  in  a cool  place,  the  hare  will  keep  good 
for  several  weeks.  Probable  cost,  6s.  6d.,  sup- 
posing the  hare  to  cost  3s.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
ten  or  twelve  persons. 

Hare,  Potted,  (from  cold  meat). — Take 
the  remains  of  cold  roast  hare.  Pick  the 
meat  from  the  bones,  put  it,  freed  from  skin 
and  sinew,  into  a mortar,  and  pound  till 


it  is  a smooth  paste.  If  there  is  a pound 
of  meat,  mix  with  it  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  a 
salt-spoonful  of  pepper,  half  a salt-spoonful  of 
mustard,  a salt-spoonful  of  sugar,  and  two 
cloves,  pounded;  also  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
cold  gravy  and  four  ounces  of  clarified  butter. 
When  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  blended, 
put  the  meat  into  a dish,  make  it  smooth  and 
even,  and  pom-  over  it  two  ounces  of  melted 
butter.  Keep  it  in  a cool  place  until  required 
for  use.  Time,  about  one  hour  to  prepare. 
Probable  cost,  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  cold  meat. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Hare  Ragout. — Divide  the  hare  into  neat 
joints.  Put  the  best  parts — namely,  the  back, 
shoulders,  and  legs — into  a deep  dish;  pour 
i over  as  much  vinegar  as  will  barely  cover 
j them,  and  put  with  them  one  bay-leaf,  a large 
j onion,  with  six  cloves  stuck  in  it,  half  a dozen 
' peppercorns,  and  half  a dozen  shallots.  Let 
! them  remain  in  the  marinade  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Put  two  ounces  of  butter,  three  sliced 
onions,  and  three  tea-spoonfuls  of  flour  into  a 
stewpan.  Set  the  pan  upon  a moderate  fire,  and 
stir  well  with  a wooden  spoon  till  the  onions 
are  brightly  browned ; add  gradually  a quart  of 
water,  make  the  mixture  quite  smooth,  then  put 
with  it  a bunch  of  herbs,  four  allspice,  a sliced 
carrot,  the  inferior  pieces  of  hare,  such  as  the 
head,  neck,  liver,  heart,  and  ribs,  and  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  bacon,  cut  into  slices.  Simmer 
gently  for  an  horn.  Strain  the  gravy,  and 
leave  it  until  the  following  day,  when  the  fat 
can  be  removed  entire.  Drain  the  hare  from 
the  vinegar  and  stew  it  in  the  gravy  until 
tender.  Add  salt  and  pepper,  if  required. 
Serve  with  forcemeat  balls  round  the  dish.  A 
I glass  of  port  is  always  an  improvement  to  hare, 
but  this  may  be  added  or  not.  Time,  three- 
quarters  of  an  horn-  to  stew  the  hare.  Pro- 
bable cost,  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  Sufficient  for  six 
or  eight  persons. 

Hare,  Roast.— An  old  hare  may  be  j ugged 
or  steweu,  but  should  never  be  roasted.  Choose 
one,  therefore,  not  more  than  three-quarters 
grown.  The  longer  it  can  be  kept  good  the 
better  it  will  be.  It  is  best  not  to  be  opened 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  the  vent  and  mouth 
may  be  tied  up  if  it  is  wished  to  keep  it  as  long 
as  possible.  As  soon  as  it  is  paunched  the 
liver  and  heart  should  be  taken  out  and  scalded, 
the  inside  wiped  dry  every  day,  and  dusted 
with  pepper,  and  the  haro  hung  head  down- 
wards in  a cool  dry  place.  As  soon  as  it  begins 
to  grow  limp  it  should  be  cooked.  If  there  is 
any  suspicion  that  it  has  been  kept  too  long,  let 
it  lie  in  vinegar  and  water  for  an  bom-  before 
it  is  put  to  the  fire.  Skin  and  waslr  the  hare 
inside,  wipe  it  outside  with  a damp  cloth,  awl 
dry  it.  Pierce  the  skin  of  the  neck,  and 
any  parts  where  the  blood  has  settled,  with 
the  point  of  a sharp  knife,  and  hold  it  in  luke- 
warm water  to  draw  the  blood  out.  1'iU  j® 
with  good  forcemeat,  sew  it  up,  and  truss  it 
firmly.  Put  it  some  distance  from  the  fire  at 
first,  and  when  it  is  hot  throughout  place  it 
nearer.  It  must  be  basted  constantly,  or  it 
will  be  dry  and  hard.  The  usual  plan  is  to 
baste  it  with  salt  and  water  for  the  first  quarter 
of  an  horn-,  then  to  pour  this  away,  and  use  a 
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pint  and  a half  of  milk,  and,  when  this  is  dried 
up,  finish  with  a littlo  butter.  It  is  a better 
plan,  however,  to  use  good  boof  dripping  until 
the  last  few  minutes.  When  the  hare  is  nearly 
done  enough,  flour  it,  and  baste  it  with  butter 
till  it  is  nicely  browned.  The  timo  required 
for  roasting  will  depend  upon  its  age  and  size. 
A moderate-sized  hare  will  take  from  an  hour 
and  a quarter  to  an  hour  and  three-quarters ; 
a large  one  two  hour's.  Take  the  hare  up,  re- 
move the  string  and  skewers,  and  send  a little 
good  brown  gravy  to  table  with  it,  and  the  rest 
in  a tureen.  Red  currant  jelly  should  always 
accompany  roast  hare.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d. 
to  6s.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Hare,  Roast  (another  way).— Truss  and 
stuff  the  hare  as  in  the  last  recipe.  Put  it  down 
before  a clear  fire  for  a few  minutes,  to  set  the 
flesh,  then  cover  it  all  over  with  slices  of  fat 
pork  or  bacon.  Roast  it  the  usual  time,  and 
send  good  brown  gravy  and  red  currant  jelly  to 
table  with  it.  Time,  one  and  a quarter  to  two 
hours.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  Sufficient 
for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Hare,  Roast  (German  way).  — Put  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  vinegar  and  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  water  into  a saucepan,  with  a sliced 
onion,  two  bay-leaves,  half  a dozen  peppercorns, 
a tea-spoonful  of  parsley  and  thyme,  and  three 
cloves.  Boil  the  marinade,  and  when  cold  pour 
it  over  a young  hare,  trussed  for  roasting,  but 
not  stuffed.  Let  it  remain  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  baste  it  frequently.  Lard  it,  and 
put  it  down  before  a clear  fire,  or  bake  it  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Baste  it  with  the  liquid  and  a 
little  butter  or  dripping.  A little  while  before 
it  is  done  baste  it  with  new  milk.  Squeeze  the 
juice  of  a lemon  over  it  before  serving,  and 
garnish  the  dish  with  sliced  lemon.  Time,  an 
hour  and  a quarter  to  roast.  Probable  cost, 
3s.  6d.  to  6s.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Hare,  Roast,  Cold. — Good  hare  soup 
may  be  made  of  the  remains  of  cold  roast  hare. 
Chop  it  small,  and  put  it  with  the  stuffing  and 
three  quarts  of  water  into  a saucepan.  Let  it 
simmer  gently  for  two  hours.  If  no  stuffing 
remains,  the  usual  herbs  and  seasoning  must  be 
added.  Rub  it  through  a sieve,  boil  up,  and 
serve.  A glassful  of  red  wine  may  be  added,  if 
liked.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Hare,  Roast,  Liver  Sauce  for  ( see 

Liver  Sauce  for). 

Hare,  Roast,  Mock. — Take  the  insido 
lean  from  a sirloin  of  beef,  or  a thick  rump  steak 
weighing  about  three  pounds,  spread  on  it  some 
good  hare  forcemeat,  roll  and  tie  it  securely 
yith  tape,  and  fasten  it  on  a spit.  Roast  it  be- 
fore a clear  fire,  baste  liberally,  and  send  good 
brown  gravy  and  rod  currant  jelly  to  table  with 
fi-  Time,  about  an  hour-  to  roast.  Probable 
cost,  4s.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Hare,  Roast,  To  Carve.— Insert  the 
point  of  the  knife  under  the  shoulder,  and 
cut  from  that  down  to  the  rump,  along  tho 
sides  of  the  backbone.  The  slices  should  bo 
moderately  thick.  Another  way  of  carving 
to  removo  t'le  shoulders  and  legs,  and 
cut  the  back  crosswise  into  four  or  five  piecos. 

20 — N.E. 


This,  however,  can  only  be  done  when  the  hare 
is  very  young,  or  when  it  has  been  boned. 
When  cooking  is  set  about  on  a grand  scale, 
the  backbone  of  hares,  and  especially  of  old 
hares,  is  usually  taken  out,  thus  rendering  the 
labour  of  carving  much  easier.  To  separate  the 
leg,  put  the  knife  between  the  leg  and  the 
back,  and  give  it  a little  turn  inwards  at  the 
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joint,  which  you  must  try  to  hit  and  not  to 
break  by  force.  The  shoulders  must  be  taken 
off  by  cutting  in  a circular  line  round  them. 
These  last  are  known  as  the  sportsman’s  pieces ; 
some  prefer  them,  but  generally  they  are 
thought  little  of,  and  are  served  only  when  the 
other  portions  of  the  hare  are  exhausted.  The 
most  delicate  part  is  the  back  ; after  that  come 
the  thighs.  When  every  one  is  helped,  take  off 
the  head.  The  upper  and  lower  jaw  should  be 
divided  by  inserting  the  knife  between  them ; 
this  will  enable  you  to  lay  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  conveniently  on  the  plate.  That  being 
done,  cut  it  in  two.  The  ears  and  brains  are 
highly-prized  by  connoisseurs.  With  each  slice 
of  hare  some  of  the  stuffing  should  be  served. 
And  some  of  the  gravy  should  accompany  it. 
This  is  an  important  point,  for  roast  hare  is 
naturally  dryish,  and  requires  the  aid  of  plenty 
of  gravy  to  be  properly  relished. 

Hare,  Sauce  for. — Crumble  three  ounces 
of  bread  as  if  for  bread  sauce.  Let  it  soak  in 
port  wine,  and,  when  quite  soft,  beat  it  over  the 
fire  with  an  ounce  of  butter,  a table-spoonful 
of  red  currant  jelly,  a little  salt,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  chili  vinegar.  Serve  as  hot  as 
possible.  Time,  a few  minutes  after  the  bread 
is  soaked.  Probable  cost,  4d.,  exclusive  of  tho 
wine.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Hare,  Sauce  for  (another  way).. — Fry  a 
sliced  carrot  and  a sliced  onion  in  a little  butter 
until  lightly  browned.  Pour  over  them  half  a pint 
of  brown  sauce,  nicely  seasoned,  add  a blade  of 
mace,  a little  salt  and  pepper,  if  necessary,  and 
■ a quarter  of  a pint  of  stock,  and  simmer  gently 
for  half  an  hour.  Strain  the  gravy,  stir  into  it 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  red  currant  jolly  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  serve  in  a tureen. 
Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Hare  Scollops  (French).— Cut  the  fillet 
°r  ™eaty  Pal't  of  the  back  of  a hare  into  pieces 
halt  an  inch  thick  and  two  inches  wide.  Put 
them  with  two  ounces  of  butter  into  a stewpan, 

d them  until  lightly  browned.  Pour  off 
tho  butter,  and  put  half  a pint  of  good  brown 
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sauce  into  tho  pan  ; thicken  it  with  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  tho  blood  of  tho  haro.  Simmer 
gently  for  twenty  minutes.  Add  a glass  of 
port  or  Burgundy.  Put  the  scollops  into  a 
eroustade  (see  Croustadc)  on  a hot  dish,  pour 
the  sauce  over  them,  find  serve.  Probable 
cost,  8d.,  exclusive  of  the  hare  and  wine. 
Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Hare  Soup. — Take  a tine  haro,  skin  and 
empty  it,  cut  it  into  joints,  take  out  the  eyes, 
split  tho  head  in  two,  and  put  it,  with  two 
pounds  of  the  shin  of  beef,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  into  a saucepan,  with  a gallon  of  cold 
water.  Remove  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and,  when 
the  water  boils,  put  with  it  two  onions,  with 
three  cloves  in  each,  two  or  threo  sliced  carrots, 
half  a dozen  peppercorns,  and  half  a drachm  of 
bruised  celery-seed,  tied  in  muslin.  Let  the 
soup  simmer  very  gently  for  two  hours,  then 
take  out  the  best  joints,  remove  the  meat  from 
the  bones,  return  the  latter  to  the  stewpan,  and 
simmer  again  for  another  hour,  during  the  latter 
part  of  which  a dessert-spoonful  of  salt  and  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  tied  in  muslin,  may  be 
added.  If  theso  are  put  into  the  soup  too  soon, 
their  flavour  will  evaporate.  Fry  two  chopped 
onions  in  a little  butter,  mix  very  smoothly  with 
them  two  table-spoonfuls  of  ground  rice  or  flour, 
moisten  with  a little  of  the  liquid,  then  add  it 
to  the  rest.  After  it  has  boiled,  strain  it  through 
a colander,  pick  off  tho  meat  from  the  pieces  of 
hare  which  were  left  in  the  soup,  pound  it  in 
a mortar,  pass  it  through  a coarse  sieve,  and 
return  it  to  the  liquid , put  in  the  pieces  of  hare 
which  were  set  aside,  and  when  they  are  tho- 
roughly heated,  add  the  blood  of  the  hare,  if  this 
is  liked.  A little  of  the  soup  must  be  mixed 
with  the  blood  at  first,  and  it  must  then  be 
added  to  the  rest.  The  soup  must  only  simmer 
a few  minutes  after  the  blood  is  added,  foi  fear 
it  should  curdle.  The  addition  of  the  blood 
is  considered  by  many  a great  improvement, 
but  by  others  is  strongly  objected  to.  Add  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  port,  and  serve  with  force- 
meat balls  in  the  tureen.  Sufficient  for  six 
or  eight  persons.  Probable  cost,  2s.  per  quart, 
supposing  the  hare  to  cost  3s.  6d. 

Hare  Soup,  (another  and  a richer 
-way).— Cut  a hare  into  neat  joints,  and 
put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  four  ounces  of 
butter,  half  a pound  of  lean  ham,  cut  small, 
two  sliced  carrots,  two  sliced  onions,  a sprig 
each  of  parsley,  marjoram,  and  thyme,  a blade 
of  mace,  four  or  five  cloves,  a bay-leaf,  and 
four  shallots.  Fry  them  for  three  or  four 
minutes.  Pour  over  them  three  quarts  of  good 
stock,  and  simmer  gently  for  two  hours  from 
the  time  when  tho  soup  boils,  being  careful  to 
clear  off  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Strain  the  soup.  Re- 
move the  meat  from  the  back  of  the  hare,  and  put 
it  aside.  Pick  off  all  the  rest  from  the  bones,  and 
pound  it  and  tho  ham  in  a mortar,  with  two 
ounces  of  stale  bread-crumbs,  which  have  been 
soaked  in  tho  liquid.  Pass  tho  paste  through  a 
sieve,  mix  it  with  half  a pint  of  port,  return  it 
to  tho  saucepan,  and  siiiuncr  a quarter  of  an 
hour  longer.  Season  with  salt  ^ and  cayenno 
according  to  taste,  put  in  the  pieces  fiom  the 
back  and,  when  theso  aro  hot,  servo  immediately. 
Time,  altogether,  three  hours.  Probable  cost, 


2s.  6d.  per  quart,  exclusive  of  the  wine.  Suffi- 
cient for  eight  or  ten  persons. 


Hare  Soup  (made  from  the  remains  of 
jugged  hare). — Pick  out  the  best  of  the  meat, 
and  divide  it  into  pieces  large  enough  for  a 
mouthful.  Put  these  on  a plate,  cover  them 
over,  and  keep  them  in  a cool  place  till  wanted. 
Put  all  the  rest  of  the  hare,  bones,  and  trim- 
mings, and  stuffing,  and  gravy  into  a saucepan, 
pour  over  it  as  much  good  stock  ( see  Stock 
made  from  Bones)  as  will  cover  it,  and  add 
eight  or  nine  outer  sticks  of  celery  and  a slice 
of  stale  crumb  of  bread.  Simmer  all  gently 
together  till  the  celery  is  tender.  Strain  the 
soup,  pick  out  the  bones,  and  rub  the  celery  and 
all  else  that  remains  patiently  through  a sieve. 
The  more  there  is  passed  through  the  better. 
Mix  the  pulp  with  the  stock,  put  the  soup  hack 
into  the  saucepan,  and  let  it  boil  up  again.  If 
too  thin,  a little  brown  thickening  may  be 
added,  but  hare  soup  should  not  be  too  thick. 
Put  the  pieces  of  meat  in  the  soup,  add  salt  and 
cayenne  to  taste,  and  when  it  is  quite  hot, 
without  boiling,  throw  in  a glass  of  port  and  a 
little  jelly.  Add  a squeeze  of  lemon-juice,  and 
serve  at  once.  Time  to  simmer  the  bones  and 
trimmings  about  one  horn:  and  a half. 

Hare  Soupj  Mock-— Take  a bullock  s 
heart.  Wash  and  clean  it,  cut  away  the 
fat,  pipes,  &c.,  and  soak  it  in  vinegar  and  1 
water  for  twelve  hours.  Drain  the  water  fi  om 
it,  and  cut  it  into  slices,  place  these  in  a deep 
j ar  which  has  a closely-fitting  lid  belonging  to  ■ 
it,  and  pour  over  it  three  quarts  of  water.  Add 
a large  onion  stuck  with  six  cloves,  a small 
lump'  of  sugar,  half  a dozen  peppercorns,  a 
hunch  of  savoury  herbs,  a piece  of  bread  toasted ; 
till  it  is  brown  and  hard,  and  two  ounces  ot 
butter,  rolled  in  flour.  Place  the  lid  on  the- 
jar,  put  it  into  a saucepan  of  boiling  water, 
and  lot  it  remain  for  five  or  six  hours.  The 
water  in  tho  saucepan  must  he  replenished  as  it 
boils  away,  and  it  must  never  be  so  high  that 
it  will  reach  to  the  top  of  the  jar.  If  at  thc 
end  of  five  hours  the  meat  is  quite  tender,  take 
it  up;  if  not,  let  it  remain  another  hour.  Pound 
it  in  a mortar  with  the  toasted  bread,  pass  it 
through  a sieve,  and  mix  it  again  with  the 
oravy  Season  it  with  salt  and  a little  cayenne, 
and  add  more  thickening,  if  required.  A glass- 
of  port  is  an  improvement.  Probable  cost  ot 
bullock’s  heart,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
eight  persons. 


Hare,  Stewing.— Cut  up  a hare  into  neat 
lints.  Put  these  into  a stewpan  with  a 
int  and  a half  of  good  gravy,  four  ounces  o 
aw  ham,  cut  into  dice,  four  shallots,  a sprig  oi  j 
arsley  and  thyme,  the  liver,  finely  minced, 

lade  of  mace,' half  a dozen  peppercorns  anc 
wo  ounces  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  • " 

•cntly  for  an  hour  and  a half.  Strain  (lie  grain 
hit  it,  with  tho  hare,  back  into  the  saucepan 
dd  a glass  of  port  or  claret  and  a table 
poonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  anoothl)  j 
nixed  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  ground  nee 
.dd  a little  salt,  if  required ; simmer  a quarter  a 

in  hour  longer,  and  serve  as 

Tied  forcemeat  balls,  may  be  placed  round  th. 
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dish,  or  not.  Probable  cost,  from  3s.  6d.  to  Os. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Hare,  Trussing. — Clean  the  vent,  and 
rinse  it  well  with  lukewarm  water.  Wipe  the 
inside,  fill  it  with  forcemeat,  and  sew  it  up 
securely.  Cut  off  the  forc-lcg'S  at  the  first  joint, 
and  the  sinews  under  the  legs,  and  bring  both 
tho  liind  and  fore-legs  forward  towards  the 
head.  Fasten  them  close  to  the  body  with  a 
skewer  run  through  them  and  the  body  as  well. 
Keep  the  head  back  with  a skewer  put  in  the 
mouth  through  the  head,  and  between  the 
shoulders.  Skin  the  ears,  and  leave  them  entire. 
Pass  a string  round  the  body,  from  skewer  to 
skewer,  and  fasten  it  over  the  back. 

Hare,  Wine  Sauce  for.— Take  three 
tabic-spoonfuls  of  good  unflavoured  gravy.  Mix 
with  it  three  table-spoonfuls  of  claret,  put  it  on 
the  fire,  and  stir  into  it  one  table-spoonful  of 
red  currant  jelly.  When  quite  hot,  serve  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  sauce  will  be  much 
improved  if  two  cloves  and  a tiny  piece  of 
stick  cinnamon  are  boiled  in  it  for  a few 
minutes  before  the  gravy  is  added,  then 
strained  off. 

Haricot  Beans. — This  vegetable,  which  is 
cheap,  nourishing,  and  easily  cooked,  is  not 
nearly  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is 
commonly  used,  and  largely  cultivated  on  the 
Continent ; elsewhere  it  is  generally  sold  in  a 
dried  state.  The  only  secret  in  connection  with 
it,  is  to  soak  the  beans  in  plenty  of  cold  water 
for  several  hours  before  they  are  used,  and  then 
to  put  them  into  a saucepan,  with  cold  water, 
to  simmer  gently  until  tender.  After  soaking 
the  beans  will  have  become  considerably  larger. 
They  can  be  bought  at  the  com  and  flour  shops, 
for  4d.  and  6d.  per  quart,  and  if  purchased  in 
large  quantities  are  generally  sold  cheaper. 
They  should  be  stored  in  a dry  place,  but  it  is 
well  not  to  keep  them  longer  than  twelve 
months,  or  there  is  a danger  of  their  becoming 
musty.  ° 

Haricot  Beans  ( see  also  Beans,  Haricot). 

. Haricot  Beans,  To  Boil  — Wash  and 
pick  the  beans,  and  soak  them  in  cold  water 
over-night.  Drain  them,  and  put  them  into 
a saucepan  with  plenty  of  cold  water,  add 
a pinch  of  salt,  and  let  them  simmer  gently 
until  tender.  Pour  the  water  from  them,  let 
hem  stand  by  the  fire,  shaking  them  once  or 
wico  to  assist  their  drying,  then  add  a small 
piece  of  butter,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and 
erve  as  hot  as  possible.  Time,  two  hours  to 
hoil.  Probable  cost,  2d.  or  3d.  per  pint.  Suf- 
- ent,  one  pint  for  three  or  four  persons. 

d’m^C0£  Beans>  To  Boil  (it  la  Maitre 
tho  sakc  of  variety  haricot 
- ns  may,  if  liked,  be  cooked  as  follows  : — Put 
yo  quarts  of  water  into  a stewpan,  with  half  a 
ea-spoonful  °f  salt.  When  boiling,  throw  into 
Him  G I)mt  freshly-shelled  beans,  and  let  them 
■mmnr  gently  until  soft.  Drain  them,  and  put 
buttm.  r a saucepan  with  an  ounce  of  fresh 
of  selia  , 0 ljcPpo>r  and  salt,  a dessert-spoonful 
«poSul  nfafd  0h0PPed  Par9l°Jr>  ^ a table- 
oveSS  XL Shake  tho  saucepan 
as  hot  rill  they  are  well  mixed,  and  servo 
a possible.  Time,  two  hours  or  more 


to  boil.  Probable  cost,  uncertain.  Sufficient 
for  two  or  three  persons. 

Haricot  Beans,  To  Boil  (another  way). 
— Soak  and  boil  a quart  of  the  beans,  as  in  the 
last  recipe  but  one.  Drain  them,  and  keep  them 
hot.  Mix  an  ounco  of  flour  very  smoothly  over 
the  fire  with  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  add  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  stock  or  water,  a 
little  salt  and  pepper,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
scalded  and  chopped  parsley.  Put  in  the  beans, 
shake  the  saucepan  over  the  fire  till  they  are 
well  mixed  with  the  sauce,  and  serve  as  hot 
as  possible.  The  flour  and  gravy  may  be 
omitted,  and  a little  lemon- juice  squeezed  over 
the  beans  just  before  serving,  as  directed  for 
Haricot  Beans,  a la  Maitre  d’ Hotel.  Time,  two 
hours  to  boil  the  beans.  Probable  cost,  4d. 
per  quart.  Sufficient,  one  quart  for  eight  or 
ten  persons. 

Haricot  Beans,  To  Stew.  — Soak  and 
boil  half  a pint  of  beans  in  the  usual  way.  Drain 
and  dry  them.  Cut  four  ounces  of  bacon  into 
dice,  pour  some  boiling  water  on  it  for  a few 
minutes,  drain  it,  then  put  it  into  a stewpan. 
Shake  the  pan  over  the  fire  till  the  bacon  is 
lightly  browned,  pour  over  it  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  brown  gravy,  thickened  with  flour,  and 
a finely-minced  onion.  Season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  simmer  for  a quarter  of  an  horn-. 
Add  the  beans,  let  them  stew  a quarter  of  an 
hour  longer,  and  serve.  Time,  two  hours  or 
more  to  boil  the  beans.  Probable  cost,  4d.  per 
quart.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Haricot  Beans  with  Onions.— Wash  a 
pmt  of  beans  in  two  or  three  waters,  pick  out 
any  discoloured  ones  that  there  may  be,  and 
leave  them  to  soak  in  plenty  of  cold  water  until 
the  next  day.  Drain  them,  and  boil  them  in 
fresh-  water  until  they  are  tender,  but  unbroken. 
Dram  them  once  more,  and  put  them  on  a dish 
in  the  oven  to  keep  warm.  Take  three  ounces 
of  onions,  which  have  been  three-parts  boiled 
and  chopped  small,  fry  these  in  two  ounces  of 
butter,  and,  whilst  flying,  mix  with  them  the 
boiled  beans.  . Stir  them  about  with  a fork, 
and  moisten  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good 
brown  gravy,  rather  highly  seasoned.  This  is 
an  excellent  accompaniment  to  roast  meat 
lime,  an  hour  and  a half  to  boil  the  beans. 
Probable  cost,  4d.  per  quart.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 


r Haricot  Beef,  Australian  (sec  Austra- 
lian Haricot  Beef). 

m Haricot  Mutton  (a  good  family  dish). — 
Tak-o  three  pounds  of  the  neck  of  mutton,  divide 
it  into  cutlets,  tnni  them  neatly,  and  fry  them 
m.,r  ,,  shipping  till  nicely  browned,  and 
with  them  three  carrots,  two  turnips,  and  an 
ofiion,  all  sliced.  Drain  them  from  the  fat,  and 
put  them  into  a saucepan.  Pour  over  them  a 
quart  of  water,  which  has  been  boiled  in  the  pan 
■ ™ 1,kc  meat,  &e.,  was  fried,  and  thicken 
with  a table-spoonful  of  flour,  mixed  smoothlv 
with  a little  cold  water.  Skim  carefully,  and 
eason  with  salt  and  pepper  according  to' taste, 
and  a little  ketchup.  Simmer  for  an  hour. 

> orvo  with  the  moat  in  the  middle  of  the  dish 

I rlll  A ? rnd  and  thc  Poured 

over  all.  A few  sippets  of  toasted  bread  may 
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bo  placed  at  the  bottom  of  tho  dish,  or  served  as 
a garnish  A few.  haricot  beans  (sue  Haricot 
Beans,  to  Boil)  arc  a great  improvement.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2s.  lOd.  Sufficient  for  live  or  six 
persons. 

Haricot  Mutton  (a  la  Bourgeoise).— 
Divide  three  pounds  of  the  neck  or  breast  ot 
mutton  into  neat  cutlets,  and  fry  them  in  a 
little  dripping  till  they  are  lightly  browned. 
Pour  over  them  a pint  and  a halt  of  boiling 
stock,  or,  failing  this,  water,  and  add  a large 
onion,  stuck  with  three  or  four  cloves,  a bunch 
of  parsley,  and  three  or  four  peppercorns. 
Simmer  gently  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Strain  the  gravy,  put  it  back  into  the  saucepan, 
and  with  it  a dozen  turnips,  cut  into  balls,  and 
already  stewed  in  a little  gravy.  Serve  the 
turnips  in  the  same  dish  with  the  mutton  and 
the  gravy.  If  preferred,  potatoes  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  turnips,  as  in  Haricot,  iNor- 
mandy,  but  they  must  be  kept  whole,  or  the 
appearance  of  the  dish  will  be  spoilt.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2s.  lOd.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 

Haricot,  Normandy— Take  two  pounds 
of  veal  from  the  fillet,  cut  it  into  slices  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  divide 
these  into  neat  pieces  three  inches  long  by  two 
inches  broad.  Beat  them  flat  with  a cutlet  bat, 
season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  dip  them  m 
flour,  and  fry  them  to  a light  brown  in  a little 
butter,  and  with  three  or  four  slices  of  lean  ham 
Lift  them  into  a saucepan,  pour  over  them  a pint 
of  boiling  gravy,  and  add  a table-spoonful  ot 
scalded  and  chopped  parsley . Let  them  simmer 
o-ently  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour ; draw  the 
saucepan  to  the  side,  and  put  three  pounds  of 
new  potatoes,  or  old  ones  cut  in  half,  m th 
pan  with  them,  and  simmer  again  until  the 
potatoes  are  sufficiently  cooked.  Serve  as  hot 
as  possible,  and  send  young  green  peas,  French 
beans,  or  stewed  carrots  to  table  with  them. 
Probable  cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
^persons. 

Haricot  of  Roebuck  -Take  four  pounds 
of  the  neck  of  a roebuck,  divide  it  into  cutlets 
about  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  fry  these  in 
hot  dripping  till  brightly  browned.  Draw  them 
from  the  fat,  put  them  into  a clean  sauce- 
pan, and  pour  over  them  as  much  boding  stock 
or  water  as  will  cover  the  meat.  Bemove  the 
scum  carefully  as  it  rises,  and,  when  the  gravy 
boils,  put  with  it  two  or  three  carrots,  turnips, 
and  onions,  all  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  fried 
for  three  or  four  minutes  in  the  fat  which  was 
used  for  the  meat.  Simmer  gently  for  an  horn-. 
Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  thicken  the 
gravy  with  a little  flour  and  butter.  Just 
before  serving,  dissolve  two  table-spoonfuls  ot 
red  currant  jelly  in  the  sauce,  and  add  a quartor 
of  a pint  of  port  or  claret.  Time,  two  hours. 
Probablo  cost,  Is.  4d.  or  Is.  Gd.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 


hour  after  it  boils,  tie  a bladder  over  the  corks, 
and  keep  the  bottles  in  a dry  place.  Probable 
cost,  2d.  per  pound. 


Haricots,  Green,  To  Preserve— In 

order  to  preserve  these  vegetables  for  winter 
use,  gather  them  on  a dry  day,  and  put  them 
at  once  into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  cork  se- 
curely, and  put  them  into  a saucepan  of  cold 
water.  Let  thorn  remain  in  the  water  for  an 


Harrogate  Pudding  (sometimes  called 
Warwickshire  Pudding). — Beat  three  ounces 
of  fresh  butter  to  a cream,  work  in  with  it  three 
ounces  of  pounded  and  sifted  sugar,  three 
ounces  of  fine  flour,  lialf  an  ounce  of  candied 
lemon-peel,  finely  minced,  and  the  grated  rind 
of  half  a lemon.  Stir  these  ingredients  briskly 
together,  and  add  a table-spoonful  of  thick 
cream,  three  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  a table, 
spoonful  of  brandy.  Beat  all  together  lor  ten 
minutes,  pour  the  mixture  into  well-buttered 
cups,  and  bake  in  a good  oven.  Soak  the  rind 
of  a lemon  in  half  a pint  of  water,  with  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  until  the  flavour  is  ex- 
tracted. Let  the  water  boil,  and,  when  cool  , add  a 
table-spoonful  of  brandy,  the  juice  of  the  lemon, 
and  a few  di-ops  of  cochineal.  Turn  the  pud- 
dings out,  pour  the  sauce  round  them,  sift  a 
little  sugar  over,  and  serve  immediately.  lime, 
twenty  minutes  to  bake.  Sufficient  for  four 
persons.  Probable  cost,  10d.,  exclusive  of  the 
brandy. 

Harrogate  Punch.— Pour  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  strained  lemon-juice  over  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  pounded  and  sifted  loaf  sugar, 
mix  them  well  together  with  a wooden  spoon, 
and  add  twelve  wine-glassfuls  of  cold  water. 
When  the  sugar  is  thoroughly  dissolved,  add 
half  a tumblerful  of  rum,  and  serve  at  once. 
Time,  half  an  hour  to  prepare.^  Probable  cost, 
4d.  exclusive  of  the  rum.  Sufficient  for  two  or 
three  persons. 

Harrogate  Sauce  (for  Wild  Fowl).— 
Mix  a pinch  of  grated  lemon-rind  and  a chopped 
shallot,  and  pour  over  them  a table-spoonful  of 
lemon-juice  and  a table- spoonful  of  mushroom 
or  walnut  ketchup,  add  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
powdered  mace  and  three  grains  of  cayenne,  and 
let  them  infuse  for  half  an  hour.  Mix  a table- 
spoonful of  boiling  water  with  the  gravy  which 
comes  from  the  fowl,  put  it  into  a saucepan 
with  the  other  ingredients,  and  simmer  for  ten 
minutes.  Add  a wine-glassful  of  claret,  strain, 
and  serve  in  a tureen.  Probable  cost,  3a., 
exclusive  of  the  wine.  Sufficient  for  three  or 
four  persons. 

Harslet,  Pig's.— Wash  the  heart,  lights- 
liver,  and  sweetbread  in  lukewarm  water  ana 
boil  them  gently  for  half  an  hour.  Take  hem 
out,  drain  them,  cut  them  into  neat  si  ces, 
season  with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  heOge 
some  flour  over  them.  Fry  them  in  a little 
hot  dripping  or  lard,  and  with  them 
pound  of  streaky  bacon,  also  sliced.  . 

with  fried  parsley.  Mix  a tea-spoonful  of  madi 
mustard  with  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt  and 
quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper.  - ti 
into  three  table-spoonfuls  of  boihn--^a  • ' tho 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  cLii-et  and 

four  persons.  , 

Hartshorn  Jelly for 

hartshorn  shavings  in  four  pints  of  water  m 
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three  hours.  Strain  through  a jelly-bag  and 
boil  it  again  for  half  an  hour  with  the  thin  .rind 
of  two  lemons  and  one  orange.  "When  cool, 
add  the  juice,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  a wine- 
glassful  of  brandy,  and  the  beaten  whites  and 
crushed  shells  of  six  eggs.  Boil  the  jolly  again 
for  a few  minutes  without  stirring,  and  strain 
it  until,  it  is  quite  clear.  Half  an  ounce  of  isin- 
glass may  be  dissolved  in  it  if  it  does  not  seem 
likely  to  stiffen.  The  above  quantities  are 
sufficient  for  nearly  three  pints  of  jelly. 

Harvey’s,  or  Camp  Vinegar.— Mince 
a clove  of  garlic  very  finely.  Add  six  chopped 
anchovies,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cayenne,  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  Indian  soy,  three  of  mushroom 
or  walnut  ketchup.  Put  these  into  a quart  of 
the  best  vinegar,  and  let  them  soak  for  about 
a month,  shaking  them  frequently.  Strain 
through  muslin,  and  bottle  for  use.  The 
probable  cost  will  be  Is.  per  pint.  One  dessert- 
spoonful may  be  added  to  a pint  of  sauce  or 
gravy. 

Hash,  Beef  ( see  Beef,  Hash). 

Hash,  Cold  Beef  or  Mutton.— Cut  one 

pound  of  cold  meat  into  neat  slices,  free  from 
skin  and  gristle.  Put  a large  onion,  finely 

I minced,  into  a saucepan,  and  with  it  two  ounces 
of  butter  and  a table-spoonful  of  flour.  Stir  over 
the  fire  until  the  ingredients  are  smoothly 
mixed  and  brown,  being  careful  that  they  do 
not  bum.  Add  gradually  half  a pint  of  good 
stock  or  water,  and  the  bones  and  trimmings, 
and  simmer  gently  until  the  sauce  is  as  thick  as 
cream.  Strain  it,  put  in  the  pieces  of  meat,  and 
let  them  remain  until  they  are  quite  hot,  but 
the  sauce  must  not  boil  after  the  meat  is  added, 
or  it  will  be  hard.  A hash  may  be  varied  by 
the  addition  of  finely-minced  green  pickles,  a 
dozen  stewed  mushrooms,  or  half  a dozen  toma- 
toes, but  these  should  be  added  to  the  sauce  be- 
fore the  meat  is  put'  in,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  its  remaining  in  the  gravy  too 
long.  Serve  with  toasted  sippets  round  the  dish. 
Time,  about  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  fid.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  meat.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three 
persons. 

Hash,  Common. — Cut  a pound  of  mut- 
ton into  thin  slices.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  dredge  a little  flour  over  them. 
Stew  a finely -minced  onion  in  half  a pint  of 
stock  or  water  for  thirty  minutes.  Flavour  it 
with  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup. 
Put  in  the  pieces  of  mutton,  stew  gently  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  till  the  flour  has  thickened 
the  sauce  and  lost  its  raw  taste,  serve  on  a 
hot  dish,  and  garnish  with  toasted  sippets. 
Probable  cost,  2d.,  exclusive  of  the  cold  meat. 
Sufficient  for  three  persons. 

Hash,  Superior. — Peel  two  dozen  button- 
onions,  dredge  them  with  flour,  and  fry  them 
with  two  ounces  of  butter  till  they  are  brightly 
browned.  Pour  over  them  half  a pint  of  good 
broth,  add  a little  salt  and  popper,  and  a table- 
spoonful  of  lemon- juice,  and  either  a table-spoon- 
ful of  mushroom  ketchup  or  a few  stewed  mush- 
rooms, and  simmer  gently  until  the  onions  are 
•flute  tender.  Pour  the  gravy  over  tho  slices 
of  moat,  and  let  them  remain  until  required. 
Put  the  contents  of  the  dish  into  a saucepan, 


and  let  them  get  as  hot  as  possible  without 
boiling.  Serve  immediately.  A glass  of  claret 
or  port  is  an  improvement.  Time,  an  horn-. 
Probable  cost,  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  cold  meat. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Hashes,  Gravy  for  (see  Gravy  for 
Hashes).  • 

Hashes,  Sauce  for. — The  following  store 
sauce  will  be  found  useful- to  improve  the  flavour 
of  gravies  for  hashes  and  rechauffes.  Put  four 
chopped  anchovies,  an  eighth  of  a pint  of  vinegar, 
two  blades  of  mace,  a bay-leaf,  two  pounded  cloves, 
a minced  onion,  a dozen  peppercorns,  a bunch 
of  savoury  herbs,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  scraped 
horseradish,  into  a saucepan,  and  simmer  gently 
until  the  anchovies  are  dissolved.  Add  half  a 
pint  of  claret,  simmer  ten  minutes  longer,  strain 
and  bottle  for  use.  Time,  half  an  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost,  4d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine. 

Hasty  Pudding.— Put  a pint  and  a halt 
of  milk  into  a saucepan,  add  a pinch  of  salt,  and, 
when  the  milk  is  just  boiling  up,  sprinkle  somo 
fine  flour  with  the  left  hand,  and  beat  well  with 
a fork  with  the  right,  to  keep  the  flour  from  get- 
ting in  lumps.  Continue  until  the  pudding  is 
like  a stiff  thick  batter,  which  it  will  be  when 
about  half  a pound  of  flour  has  been  used.  Let  it 
boil  five  or  six  minutes  longer,  beating  it  all  the 
time ; then  turn  it  into  a dish  with  two  or  three 
ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  serve  immediately. 
Unless  the  milk  is  quite  boiling  when  the  flour 
is  first  put  in  no  amount  of  boiling  afterwards 
will  prevent  the  pudding  tasting  pasty.  Treacle, 
sugar,  thick  cream,  or  jam  may  be  eaten  with- 
this  pudding.  Probable  cost,  fid.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Hasty  Pudding  (another  way).— Begin, 
as  in  the  last  recipe.  When  the  flour  has 
been  well  mixed  with  the  milk,  add  four  well- 
beaten  eggs.  Beat  all  over  the  fire  five  minutes 
longer,  and  serve  as  before.  Time,  a quarter  of 
an  hour  after  the  milk  boils.  Probable  cost, 
lOd.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Hasty  Pudding,  Baked.— Mix  two 

ounces  of  flour  in  a pint  of  boiling  milk.  Boat- 
it  over  the  fire  till  it  is  as  stiff  as  batter,  them 
pour  it  out,  sweeten  and  flavour  according 
to  taste,  and  add  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter 
When  cold,  stir  in  three  well-beaten  eggs. 
Spread  a little  marmalade  or  jam  at  the  bottom., 
of  a deep  pie-dish.  Pour  in  the  mixture  and 
bake  in  a good  oven.  Time,  half  an  hour  to, 
bake.  Probable  cost,  fid.  Sufficient  for  three- 
persons. 

Hasty  Pudding,  Oatmeal  (see  Oat- 
meal Hasty  Pudding). 

Hasty  Pudding,  or  Farmer’s  Rice. 

—Mix  a well-beaten  egg  with  as  much  flour  as  ' 
it  will  moisten.  Pub  it  between  the  hands 
until  it  is  in  small  dry  lumps,  like  bread-crumbs. 
Stir  these  into  a quart  of  boiling  milk,  and  beat 
over  the  fire  until  the  pudding  is  thick  and 
smooth.  Serve  with  treacle,  butter,  sugar,  or 
cream.  Time,  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
5d.  Sufficient  for  fivo  or  six  persons. 

Hasty  Puffs. — Stir  two  ounces  of  flour 
quickly  and  smoothly  into  half  a pint  of  boiling 
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milk  which  has  been  swootonod  and  flavoured 
with  lemon-riud  or  nutmeg.  Boil  up,  then  add 
two  ounces  of  butter,  and,  when  cool,  two  eggs, 
well  beaten.  Butter  four  small  moulds.  Pour 
a quarter  of  the  mixture  into  each,  and  balco  in 
a good  oven.  Turn  out  beforo  serving,  and 
place  a littlo  jam  on  the  top  of  each  puff.  Time, 
ten  to  fifteen  minutos  to  bake.  Probable  cost, 
6d.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 


Hattered  Kit.  — Pour  a quart  of  new 
milk,  boiling  hot,  upon  two  quarts  of  fresh 
buttermilk.  Let  it  remain  untouched  until 
firm.  Lift  off  the  top,  and  drain  the  rest  over 
a sieve.  If  it  is  to  be  served  at  table,  it  should 
be  put  into  a mould  a little  while  before  using. 
Send  a little  cream,  sweetened  and  flavoured, 
to  table  with  it.  No  more  of  this  dish  should 
be  made  at  once  than  is  likely  to  be  used,  as  it 
quickly  spoils.  Time,  four  or  five  hours.  Pro- 
bable cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Hawthorn  Liquor  (for  seasoning  pud- 
dings and  sweet  dishes). — Fill  a wide-mouthed 
bottle  with  blossoms  of  the  white  hawthorn, 
which  have  been  gathered  on  a dry  day.  Shake 
them  together,  but  do  not  press  them  down. 
Fill  the  bottle  with  good  brandy,  let  the  haw- 
thorn  infuse  for  three  months,  then  strain  off 
the  liquor,  pour  it  into  small  bottles,  and  cork 
securely.  Half  a tea-spoonful  of  hawthorn 
liquor  will  flavour  a pint  of  custard. 

Hazel-nut  Cakes— Mince  two  ounces 
of  hazel-nuts  and  half  an  ounce  of  sweet  ahnonds 
very  finely.  Add  three  ounces  of  pounded  and 
sifted  sugar,  the  white  of  an  egg,  beaten  to  a 
firm  froth,  and  as  much  flour  as  will  bind  them 
together.  Boh  the  paste  out  till  it  is  a quarter 
of°an  inch  thick,  stamp  it  out  in  small  round 
cakes,  place  those  on  well-buttered  tins,  and 
bake  in  a slow  oven.  Time,  twenty  minutes  to 
bake.  Probable  cost,  4d.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
eight  cakes. 

Heart,  Bullock’s— Wash  the  heart  in 
several  waters,  clean  the  blood,  carefully  irom 
the  pipes,  and  put  it  to  soak  in  vinegar  and 
water  for  two  hours  or  more.  Drain  it  and  fill 
it  either  with  hare  forcemeat  or  sage-and-onion 
stuffing.  Fasten  it  securely,  tie  it  in  a cloth, 
put  it  into  a pan  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it 
simmer  gently  for  two  hours.  Take  off  the  cloth, 
and  roast  the  heart  while  hot,  basting  it  plenti- 
fully, with  good  chipping  for  two  hours  longer. 
Serve  with  good  brown  gravy  and  currant 
icily  if  veal  forcemeat  has  boon  used,  and  apple 
icily  if  the  heart  has  been  stuffed  with  sage 
and  onions.  The  stewing  may  bo  omitted  and 
the  heart  simply  roastod  for  three  or  four 
hours  but  the  flesh  will  not  then  be  so  tender. 
Probable  cost  of  heart,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
six  or  seven,  persons. 


Heart,  Bullock’s,  Hashed.  — Take 
the  remains  of  a bullock’s  hoart,  and  cut  it  into 
neat  slices.  Tako  also  a cupful  of  gravy,  that 
which  was  served  with  the  heart  will  answer 
excellently;  mix  with  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
port,  claret,  or  ale,  and  thicken  it  with  a little 
flour,  mixed  smoothly  in  a small  quantity  o 
water’.  Let  it  boil  for  a few  minutes,  then 


dissolve  a table-spoonful  of  red  cun-ant  jelly  in 
it,  put  in  the  slices  of  heart,  and,  when  these  are 
heated  through,  serve  immediately,  with  toasted 
sippets  to  garnish  the  dish.  The  gravy  must 
not  boil  after  the  slices  of  heart  are  added. 
Time,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  exclusive 
of  tho  cold  meat  and  wine,  fid.  Sufficient  for 
tln-ee  or  four  persons. 


Heart,  Bullock’s;  Stewed.— Prepare 

a heart  as  in  the  last  rocipe.  Soak  it  in  vinegar 
and  water,  fill  it  with  hare  forcemeat,  and  put 
it  in  a saucepan,  the  broad  end  uppermost,  and 
with  it  a sliced  turnip  and  carrot,  an  onion 
stuck  with  four  cloves,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
bruised  celery-seed,  tied  in  muslin,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  salt,  one  tea-spoonful  of  moist 
sugar,  and  a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of  cayenne. 
Pour  over  tho  heart  a pint  of  good  stock,  or,  fail- 
ing this,  water,  and  lialf  a pint  of  beer.  Cover 
the  pan  closely,  and  when  the  liquid  lias  once 
boiled,  draw  it  a little  to  the  side,  and  simmer 
gently  for  five  hours.  Send  the  gravy  in 
which  it  was  stewed  to  table  with  it.  Pro- 
bable cost  of  heart,  2s.  Gd.  Sufficient  for  six 
or  seven  persons. 


Heart,  Calf’s.— Wash  the  heart  very 
clean,  soak  it  in  vinegar  and  water,  fill  it  with 
a forcemeat  made  of  four  ounces  of  crumb  of 
bread,  two  ounces  of  butter,  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  chopped  parsley,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
finely-minced  lemon-rind,  and  a little  salt  and 
cayenne.  Fasten  the  heart  securely  and  roast 
before  a clear  fire  for  from  an  hour  and  a half 
to  two  hours.  Serve  it  with  good  melted  butter 
mixed  with  a table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice  or 
vinegar.  A calf’s  heart  is  improved  by  par- 
tially boiling  it  before  it  is  roasted.  It  may 
be  baked,  if  more  convenient,  in  a good  oven, 
but  in  either  case  should  be  liberally  basted. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Heart,  Calf’s  (another  way).— Wash  and 
soak  the  heart,  cut  it  into  shoes  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  fry  these  in  a little  hot 
dripping  or  butter.  About  five  minutes  before 
they  aro  done  put  a slico  of  bacon  into  the  pan 
for  each  slice  of  heart,  and  when  they  are  suffi- 
ciently cooked  serve  on  a hot  dish,  and  cover 
each  piece  of  heart  with  a slice  of  bacon, 
Boil  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  thin  flour 
and  water  in  the  pan  in  which  the  meat  was 
fried.  Season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  add 
one  table-spoonful  of  red  currant  jelly,  and 
serve  as  hot  as  possible.  Time,  faftecn  minutes 
to  fry  the  slices  of  heart.  Probable  cost,  3s. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Heart,  Sheep’s,  Baked.-Wash  two 

or  three  sheep’s  hearts  in  lukewarm  watcr.fil 
them  with  veal  forcemeat,  and  skencr  them 

each,  place  them  in  a deep  dish,  and  with  thom 

a little  good  stock,  and  an  onion 

with  two  cloves.  Bake  » a moderate  .oien 

for  two  hours.  Draw  off  the  gra  > . it 

with  a little  flour  and  buttei . and  fla 

ill  popper  uni  -It  T1  • 

mushroom  or  walnut  ketchup.  l «t  «>1,  a ld 

on  a hot  dish,  pour  the  gravy 

send  red  currant  jolly  with  them  to  UDffi 
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Probable  cost,  8d.  each.  Sufficient,  two  for 
four  persons. 

Hearts,  Sheep’s,  with  Batter  Pud- 
ding.— Prepare  two  hearts  as  in  the  last 
recipe.  Bake  them  for  one  hour;  then  drain 
them  from  tho  gravy,  put  them  into  a doep, 
well-buttered  pie-dish,  and  pour  round  them  a 
batter  made  thus : — Mix  four  heaped  table- 
spoonfuls of  fine  flour  smoothly  with  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  milk  and  water.  Add  the  beaten 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  a pinch  of  salt,  and,  when 
the  flour  is  quite  sirtooth  and  free  from  lumps, 
another  quarter  of  a pint  of  milk.  Let  this  be 
made,  if  possible,  an  hour  before  the  batter  is 
wanted.  Just  before  putting  it  in  the  oven 
stir  in  the  wliites  of  the  eggs  well  whisked. 
Bake  until  the  pudding  is  done  enough. 
Thicken  and  flavour  the  gravy  in  which  tho 
meat  was  stewed,  and  send  it  to  table  in  a 
tureen.  Time,  two  hours.  Probable  cost,  about 
Is.  lOd.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Hebe’s  Cup  ( sec  Heidelburg  Punch). 

Hedgehog,  Apple  (see  Apple  Hedgehog) . 

Hedgehog  Pudding.— Shred  half  a 
pound  of  beef  suet  very  finely.  Mix  with  it 
-a  quarter  of  a pound  of  flour,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  bread-crumbs,  half  a pound  of  currants, 
half  a pound  of  raisins,  half  a pound  of  sugar, 
•one  ounce  each  of  candied  lemon,  orange,  and 
citron,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  a dessert-spoonful 
of  lemon-juice,  a small  pinch  of  salt,  three  or 
four  sweet  almonds,  blanched  and  sliced,  four 
•eggs,  and  as  much  ale  as  will  make  the  pudding 
into  a stiff  paste.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients 
first ; afterwards  add  the  eggs  and  ale.  Tie 
the  pudding  in  a cloth,  plunge  it  into  boiling 
water,  and  keep  it  boiling  for  five  hours. 
Have  ready  three  ounces  of  blanched  almonds. 
Stick  them  into  the  pudding  before  sending  it  to 
table,  and  serve  with  brandy  sauce.  Suffi- 
cient for  six  or  eight  persons.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  lOd. 

Heidelberg  Punch,  or  Hebe’s  Cup. 

— Take  a fresh  frame-grown  cucumber.  Out 
an  inch  and  a half  of  it  into  thin  slices,  and 
put  them  into  a punch-bowl  with  the  thin  rind 
of  a sound  lemon  and  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
pounded  sugar.  Work  them  well  together  for . 
four  or  five  minutes  with  the  back  of  a wooden 
! spoon;  then  pour  over  them  three  table-spoonfuls 
1 of  brand}',  six  of  sherry,  a bottle  of  soda-water, 
and  a bottle  of  claret.  Mix  these  ingredients 
thoroughly,  and  let  them  remain  for  one  hour. 
Just  before  serving  add  another  bottle  of  soda- 
1 water.  Probable  cost,  6d.,  exclusive  of  the 
! spirits  and  wine.  Sufficient  for  a three-pint 
• bowl. 

Henriette  Pudding,  or  Helena 
Pudding. — Pour  three-quarters  of  a pint 
Jj  of  boiling  milk  over  two  ounces  of  finely  - 
| prated  bread-crumbs.  Soak  for  half  an  hour, 
i *“fJa  beat  with  a fork,  add  one  table-spoonful 
f suoar,  a piece  of  butter  tho  size  of  a large 
;!  J'Sgi  two  ounces  of  finely-chopped  candied 
1 ~mon,  and  the  yolks  of  throo  well-beaten  eggs. 

I • pread  a little  apricot  or  currant  jam  at  tho 
’!  ,0Jorn  of  a pie-dish  ; at  tho  last  moment  add 
' o whites  of  two  of  the  eggs  well  whisked, 


pour  in  tho  mixturo,  and  bako  in  a gcntlo  oven 
for  half  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons.  Probablo  cost,  Is. 

Herb  Klosse,  or  Forcemeat  Balls. — 

Prepare  the  herbs  as  in  tho  following  recipe, 
using  double  tho  quantity  of  spinach  to  that  of 
any  other  herb.  Mince  them  finely.  Soak  two 
ounces  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs  in  a little 
milk.  Squeeze  it  dry,  and  mix  it  with  six 
ounces  of  grated  potatoes  which  have  been 
boiled  some  hours  before.  Add  a table-spoonful 
of  flour,  three  well-beaten  eggs,  the  eighth  of  a 
nutmeg,  grated,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and 
the  minced  herbs.  Stir  all  well  together  with 
a fork.  Handle  the  forcemeat  as  lightly  as 
possible,  and  when  shaping  it  dip  the  hands  in 
cold  water,  and  wet  the  spoon  with  which  it 
is  taken  up.  Form  it  into  balls  the  size  of  a 
large  walnut,  drop  them  into  boiling  water,  and 
let  them  boil  ten  minutes.  Melt  an  ounce  of 
butter  in  a stewpan,  and  stir  a table-spoonful  of 
finely-grated  fried  crumbs  in  it.  Drain  the 
klosse,  sprinkle  the  bread-crumbs  over  them, 
and  serve  immediately.  Probable  cost,  10d.’ 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Herb  Budding  or  Pie.  — Take  two 
handfuls  of  parsley-leaves,  one  of  spinach,  one 
of  mustard  and  cress,  one  of  white  beet-leaves, 
one  of  finely-sliced  lettuce-hearts,  three  or  four 
leaves  of  borage,  and  a dozen  chives.  Wash  these 
herbs  well,  and  boil  them  for  three  or  four 
minutes.  Drain  the  water  from  them,  chop 
them  small,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
spread  them  in  a buttered  dish.  Make  a batter 
with  five  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  and  a pinch 
of  salt,  mixed  smoothly  with  two  eggs  and  as 
much  milk  as  will  bring  it  to  the  consistence 
of  thick  cream.  Pom-  this  over  the  herbs,  stir 
all  well  together,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
If  liked,  the  edges  of  the  dish  can  be  lined  with 
good  pastry.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 
Probable  cost,  8d. 

Herb  Sauce. — Take  two  parts  of  parsley 
to  one  of  chervil  and  chives,  chop  them  finely, 
and  pour  over  as  much  vinegar  as  will  rather 
more  than  cover  them.  Let  them  infuse 
at  least  an  hour,  to  draw  out  the  flavour  of 
the  herbs.  This  is  the  usual  accompaniment 
on  the  Continent  to  boiled  calf’s  head.  A 
small  quantity  of  other  herbs,  such  as  thyme, 
marjoram,  basil,  or  sage,  may  be  used,  if  the 
flavour  is  liked,  but  they  are  not  generally  in- 
cluded in  herb  sauce  properly  so  called.  Pro- 
bablo cost,  6d.  per  half-pint.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Herb  Sauce  (another  way). — Pick  and 
wash  the  herbs.  Take  two  bunches  of  parsley 
to  one  of  fennel  and  ono  of  mint,  boil  them  for 
three  or  four  minutes,  drain  and  mince  them 
finely , and  stir  them  into  half  a pint  of  boiling 
melted  butter.  Let  tho  sauce  boil  up,  then  pour 
it  into  a tureen,  add  a little  salt,  and  a tablc- 
spooniul  of  lemon-j  uice,  and  serve  immediately, 
lrobable  cost,  4d.  Sufficient  for  two  or 
three  persons. 

Herb  Sauce  (for  flavouring).  — Slice  a 
stick  of  horseradish  very  finely,  and  with  it 
two  shadots,  and  a clove  of  garlic.  Strip  the 
loaves  from  a sprig  of  thyme,  basil,  marjoram, 
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winter  savoury,  and  parsley,  and  put  all  into  a 
saucepan.  Pour  over  them  four  table-spoonfuls 
of  vinegar,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  a pint  of 
cold  water.  Add  a dozen  peppercorns,  a quarter 
of  a salt-spoonful  of  cayenne,  a drachm  of 
bruised  celery-seed,  a leaf  of  tarragon,  a des- 
sert-spoonful of  salt.  Bring  the  sauce  to  a boil 
colour  rather  darkly  with  burnt  sugar, ^ and 
let  it  simmer  gently  for  ten  minutes,  Stiain 
through,  a jelly -bag,  and,  when  cold,  put  it  into 
bottles,  ana  cork  securely  until  wanted  for  use. 
Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  one  pint  and 
a quarter. 

Herb  Soup.— Take  a handful  each  of 
chervil,  parsley,  spinach,  and  sorrel,  and  half  a 
dozen  young  cabbage  lettuces.  A ash,  drain, 
and  shred  them  finely,  and  put  them  into  a 
stewpan,  with  four  ounces  of  butter,  two  or 
three  sliced  carrots,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
Let  them  steam  for  half  an  hour,  shaking  the 
pan  occasionally  to  prevent  burning.  Pour  m 
three  quarts  of  clear  soup,  and  simmer  101 
twenty  minutes.  Add  a little  grated  nutmeg. 
Strain  the  soup,  beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs 
with  half  a pint  of  milk,  and  stir  it  m gently 
just  before  serving.  This  soup  may  be  varied 
by  the  addition  of  a quart  of  green  peas,  a 
cucumber  cut  into  slices  and  fried  in  butter,  or 
a few  onions.  Alien  peas  are  put  in,  however, 
the  sorrel  should  be  omitted.  Probable  cost. 
Is.  6d.  per  quart.  Sufficient  for  seven  or  eight 
persons. 

Herbs  and  Spices,  Aromatic  Sea- 
soning Of  ( see  Aromatic  Seasomng  of  fferbs 
and  Spices). 

Herbs,  Aromatic  Powdered,  for 
Seasoning.— Dry  and  pick  away  the  stalks 
from  three  ounces  of  thyme,  three  ounces  o 
marjoram,  three  ounces  of  basil,  one  ounce  of 
bay-leaves,  and  two  ounces  of  winter  savoury ; 
put  them  into  a mortar,  and  with  them  two 
cloves  of  garlic  finely  minced,  half  an  ounce  of 
grated  lemon-peel,  half  an  ounce  of  cayenne 
pepper,  one  ounce  of  nutmeg,  grated,  one  ounce 
of  powdered  mace,  two  ounces  of  peppercorns, 
and  two  ounces  of  cloves.  P ound  all  thoroughly 
in  a mortar,  pass  the  powder  through  a wire 
sieve,  and  put  it  into  bottles,  which  must  be 
securely  corked  until  wanted.  Time,  one  hour 
to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  for  this  quan- 
tity. Half  a tea-spoonful  is  enough  for  one 
pint  of  sauce. 

Herbs,  Bunch  of  Sweet.— A bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  which  is  often  mentioned  m 
recipes  for  soups,  stews,  &c.,  consists  of  two 
sprigs  of  parsley,  one  of  orange  or  lemon 
thyme,  and  one  bay-leaf,  or  two  sprigs  of 
parsley,  one  of  sweet  marjoram,  one  of  winter 
savoury,  and  one  of  lemon-thyme.  These  herbs 
should  befastened  securely  together  with  thread  ; 
they  can  then  be  easily  removed  before  the  dish 
is  served. 

Herbs,  Chopping.— Pick  off  the  leaves, 
wash  and  dry  them  in  a Dutch  oven  as  quickly 
as  possible  without  burning  them.  Hold  the 
leaves  firmly  in  the  left  hand,  and  cut  them 
through  very  finely  with  a sharp  knife.  Turn 
the  long  shreds  round,  and  cut  them  finely 
the  other  way ; then  finish  by  chopping  with 
both  hands  with  the  knife. 


Herbs,  Drying  and  Storing  for 
Winter  use. — Gather  the  herbs  on  a dry 
day.  They  arc  at  their  greatest  perfection  just 
before  they  begin  to  flower.  Cleanse  them 
immediately,  cut  off  the  roots,  divide  them  into 
small  bunches,  and  dry  them  in  a Dutch  oven 
before  the  fire,  or  lay  them  on  dishes  in  a 
moderate  oven.  If  this  is  not  convenient,  they 
may  be  divided  into  bunches,  and  laid  on  sheets 
of  paper  in  the  sun,  but  the  more  quickly  they 
arc  dried  the  better  will  be  their  flavour.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  bum.  When 
dry,  it  is  usual  to  tie  the  herbs  in  paper  bags, 
and  keep  them  hanging  in  a dry  place  until 
wanted,  but  it  is  much  the  better  plan  to  pick 
off  the  leaves,  pound  them  in  a mortar,  pass 
them  through  a sieve,  and  the  powder  into 
bottles,  which  must  be  kept  closely  corked. 

The  different  herbs  should  be  gathered  and 
dried  in  the  following  months 
Basil.  The  middle  of  August. 

Burnet.  June,  July,  and  August. 

Chervil.  May,  June,  and  July. 

Elder  Flower.  May,  June,  and  July. 
Fennel.  May,  June,  and  July. 

Knotted  Marjoram.  July. 

Mint.  The  latter  end  of  June  and  July. 
Parsley.  May,  June,  and  July. 

Sage.  August,  and  September. 

Savoury,  Summer.  The  latter  end  of  July 
and  August. 

Savoury,  Winter.  End  of  July  and  August. 
Tarragon.  June,  July,  and  August. 

Thyme.  End  of  July  and  August. 

Thyme,  Lemon.  End  of  July  and  August. 
Thyme,  Orange.  June  and  July. 

Herbs,  Essence  of,  for  Seasoning- 
Squeeze  the  juice  from  four  fresh  lemons,  strain 
it,  and  put  it  into  an  earthenware  jar,  and  with 
it  a bottle  of  white  wine,  and  half  a pint  of 
vinegar.  Add  a drachm  each  of  powdered 
cloves,  mace,  basil,  thyme,  and  nutmeg,  also  an 
ounce  of  dried  parsley,  half  a pound  of  salt, 
and  two  ounces  of  pepper.  Put  the  pan  m the 
oven,  and  bring  the  contents  to  the  point  of 
boiling,  then  put  on  the  cover,  and  keep  them 
simmering  gently  for  four  hours.  Strain  the 
liquid,  filter  it  through  blottmg-paper,  and 
keep  it  in  closely  stoppered  bottles  tiff 
wanted  for  use.  Probable  cost,  Is.,  exclusive 
•of  the  wine.  Three  drops  of  the  essence  are 
about  enough  for  a pint.  Taste,  and  add  more 
if  required.  . , 

Herbs,  Fried.— Pick,  wash,  drain.a^ 
finelv  mince  two  handfuls  of  spinach,  one  of 
parsley,  and  four  or  five  young  onions. 

them  into  a stewpan,  with  a pmcb  of  silt  onc 

ounce  of  butter,  and  one  table-spoonful  ofbroth 
Put  on  the  lid  and  stew  them  go ntl l> r,  shatog 
the  pan  frequently,  and  be  careful  they  do  no 

burn.  Fried  herbs  are  often  served  as  an  ac^ 
companiment  to  calf  s In  or.  qufgcjent 

fifteen  minutes.  Probable  cost,  -d.  *. 

for  three  or  four  persons. 

Herbs,  Lamb  Chops  with  (**  Lam 

Chops  with  Herbs).  . Wvc6 
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two  of  sweet  marjoram,  two  of  winter  savoury, 
two  of  basil,  four  of  dried  parsley,  and  one 
ounce  of  finely-minced  lemon-rind.  Pound 
these  thoroughly  in  a mortar,  sift  the  powder 
through  a wire  sieve,  and  keep  it  in  bottles 
closely  stoppered  for  use. 

Herbs,  Vinegar  of.— The  flavour  of 
herbs  may  be  extracted  by  being  soaked  in 
vinegar,  and  in  this  form  may  be  used  for 
soups  and  sauces,  when  fresh  herbs  cannot  be 
obtained.  Gather  the  herbs  on  a dry  day,  and 
at  the  proper  season.  Pick  the  leaves  from  the 
stalks,  and  fill  a wide-mouthed  bottle  with 
them.  The  leaves  may  be  shaken  together,  but 
must  not  be  pressed  down.  Pom-  the  best 
pickling  vinegar  over  them,  let  them  infuse 
for  a month,  then  strain  and  bottle  for  use. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pint. 

Herbs,  Wines  of. — Herbs  may  be  infused 
in  wine  instead  of  vinegar,  and  when  this  is 
done,  the  essence  will  be  found  useful  for  those 
dishes  in  which  the  acidity  imparted  by  vinegar 
is  not  required.  Proceed  as  with  vinegar  ( see 
the  preceding  recipe) , using  sherry,  claret,  or  any 
light  wine  to  fill  the  bottle.  As  wine  is  stronger 
than  vinegar,  a fortnight  will  be  found  sufficient 
to  extract  the  flavour.  Time,  about  two  weeks 
to  infuse. 

Her  Majesty’s  Pudding.  — Flavour 
half  a pint  of  cream  or  new  milk  with  half 
an  ounce  of  pounded  almonds,  or  if  preferred,  a 
little  lemon  or  ratafia  flavouring.  Simmer  gently, 
and  when  lukewarm,  pour  the  milk  gradually 
over  two  well-beaten  eggs.  Stir  it  over  the  fire 
for  a minute  or  two,  until  it  begins  to  thicken, 
then  take  it  off  and  sweeten  it,  and  when  quite 
cool  pour  it  into  a buttered  mould  which  has 
been  lined  with  a small  spongecake,  previously 
sliced  and  soaked  in  sherry.  Place  a cover  on 
the  mould  and  steam  the  pudding.  When  done 
enough,  let  it  stand  a minute  or  two  before 
turning  it  out,  and  ornament  with  crystallised 
fruit  of  different  colours.  Time,  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  steam.  Probable  cost,  8d.,if  made 
with  milk.  Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Herodotus  Pudding,  or  Hilton 
Pudding. — Shred  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
suet  very  finely,  mix  with  it  five  ounces  of 
finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  and  five  ounces  of 
good  figs  minced  as  small  as  possible.  Add 
a pinch  of  salt,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar, 
and  two  eggs  well  beaten.  Beat  the  mix- 
ture with  a fork,  pour  it  into  a buttered 
mould,  tie  it  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  for  three 
hours.  Send  brandied  sauce  to  table  in  a 
tureen.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Herrings. — This  delicate  and  delicious  fish, 
which  visits  the  British  Islands  in  shoals,  aro 
at  their  best  in  July  and  August.  They  may  be 
cooked  in  many  ways,  for  all  of  which  recipes 
will  be  given.  There  is  a difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  time  when  the  herring  is  in  season. 
The  fact  is  there  are  varieties  of  this  fish,  and 
one  kind  or  another  is  to  be  had  at  any  time 
excepting  the  early  spring. 

Herrings,  Dutch,  Fried.— Wash  the 
herrings,  and  soak  them  in  milk  for  a couple  of 


hours.  Drain  and  dry  them  ; cut  off  the  fins, 
dip  them  in  flour,  egg  and  bread-crumb  them, 
and  fry  them  in  hot  fat.  Send  potatoes  in  any 
form  to  table  with  them.  Time,  seven  or  eight 
minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost,  Id.  or  lid.  each. 
Sufficient,  half  a dozen  for  three  persons. 

Herrings,  Fresh,  Baked. — Scale  and 
clean  the  herrings  carefully,  without  washing 
them.  Cut  off  the  heads,  and  take  out  the 
backbone.  Sprinkle  a little  salt,  pepper,  and 
pounded  mace  over  them,  both  inside  and 
out,  lay  them  in  a deep  baking-dish,  and  arrange 
the  roes  at  the  top.  Cover  them  with  vinegar 
and  water  in  equal  proportions,  and  put  three 
or  four-  bay-leaves  or  cloves  into  the  liquid. 
Bake  for  an  hom-.  They  are  much  better  eaten 
cold  than  hot.  When  the  backbone  is  removed 
they  may  be  neatly  rolled  before  baking.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Id.  or  l|d.  each.  Sufficient,  half  a 
dozen  for  three  persons. 

Herrings,  Fresh,  Boiled. — Few  fish 
are  more  delicious  than  fresh  herrings  boiled. 
Wash,  scale,  and  gut  them,  sprinkle  a little  salt 
over  them,  and  dip  them  once  quickly  in  vinegar : 
skewer  them  securely  with  their  tails  in  their 
mouths,  put  them  into  boiling  water,  and  simmer 
very  gently  until  done  enough,  when  they  must 
be  taken  out  immediately.  Drain  the  water  from 
them,  and  arrange  them  neatly  on  a dish: 
garnish  with  parsley  or  scraped  horseradish., 
and  send  shrimp,  anchovy,  or  parsley  sauce  to 
table  in  a tureen.  Time,  about  twelve  minutes 
to  simmer.  Probable  cost,  Id.  or  l^d.  each. 
Sufficient,  half  a dozen  for  three  persons. 

Herrings,  Fresh,  Broiled.  — Fresh 
herrings  are  better  for  broiling  when  they 
have  been  salted  for  a night,  as  this  both 
renders  them  firmer  and  improves  their 
flavour.  Scale  and  gut  the  fish  without  opening 
them,  score  them  to  the  bone  in  two  or  three 
places,  draw  them  through  oil  on  a dish,  and 
broil  them  over  a clear  fire.  Lift  them  gently 
now  and  then,  to  prevent  their  sticking  to 
the  bars,  and  when  one  side  is  done  enough, 
turn  the  fish  gently  to  the  other.  Serve  imme- 
diately. Squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon  over  the 
herrings  before  sending  them  to  table.  The  roes- 
must  be  fried  and  served  with  them.  Time, 
about  fifteen  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Id. 
or  lid.  each.  Sufficient,  half  a dozen  for  three 
persons. 

Herrings,  Fresh,  Broiled  (in  the  Scotch 
style).— Scale,  gut,  and  wash  the  herrings, 
cut  off  the  heads,  tails,  and  fins,  flatten  them 
with  great  care,  remove  the  backbone,  and  any 
little  bones  that  can  be  taken  out  with  it. 
Sprinkle  the  inside  of  each  fish  with  a little 
pepper  and  salt ; then  place  them  together  in 
pairs,  and  press  the  two  inner  surfaces  as  close 
as  possible.  Dip  them  in  oatmeal,  lay  them  on 
the  gridiron  over  a clear  fire,  and  when  the 
undermost  fish  is  broiled,  turn  them  quickly 
and  carefully,  without  separating  them.  Serve 
as  hot  as  possible.  A bloater  and  a fresh 
herring  may  be  broiled  together  in  this  way, 
but  when  this  is  done,  the  bloater  should  be 
well  rubbed  inside  with  butter  before  being 
laid  on  the  fresh  fish,  and  the  oatmeal  omitted 
for  it.  Time,  about  fifteen  minutes  to  broil. 
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Sufficient  for  one  person.  Probable  cost,  Id.  or 
l^d.  each. 

Herrings,  Eresh,  Choosing.— Cbooso 
fresh  herrings  which  are  plump  in  shape,  bright 
and  silvery  in  look,  and  with  their  scales  un- 
injured. When  they  are  bloodshot  about  the 
eyes,  they  have  been  dead  somo  time.  When 
many  of  the  scales  have  come  otf,  they  have 
been  crushed  together  in  large  heaps,  either  in 
tho  fishing-boats  or  in  baskets.  A herring  dies 
almost  instantly  it  is  taken  out  of  tho  water. 
Comparatively  few  people  have  seen  a live 
herring. 

Herrings,  Fresh,  Fried.— Clean  and 
scale  four  fresh  herrings.  Cut  off  the  fins, 
and  either  score  them  lightly  in  three  or  four 
places,  or  open  them  along  the  under  side,  and  take 
out  the  bone.  Season  them  with  a little  salt 
and  pepper ; flour,  and  afterwards  brush  them 
over  with  beaten  egg,  and  sprinkle  bread-crumbs 
over  them.  Pry  them  in  a very  little  hot  fat, 
and  drain  them  well  before  serving.  Tho  roes 
should  be  taken  out,  egged  and  crumbed  sepa- 
rately, fried,  and  sent  to  table  with  the  fish. 
Stir  a tea-spoonful  of  mixed  mustard,  and  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  vinegar  into  half  a pint 
of  melted  butter,  and  send  this  sauce  to  table 
with  the  herrings  in  a tureen.  Time,  three 
minutes  each  side.  Probable  cost  of  herrings, 
4d.  Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Herrings,  Fresh,  Fried  (another  way). 
— Take  half  a dozen  herrings,  scrape  off  | 
the  scales,  cut  off  the  heads  and  fins,  cut 
them  open  down  the  back,  and  wipe  the  fish 
with  a soft  cloth,  but  do  not  wash  them.  Slice 
two  or  three  onions,  and  fry  them  for  two  or 
three  minutes  in  hot  fat.  Dip  the  herrings  in 
butter,  and  fry  them  with  the  onions,  until  done 
•enough.  Send  to  table  with  the  onions  in  the 
■dish  with  them,  and  parsley  and  butter  in  a 
tureen.  Time,  six  or  seven  minutes.  Probable 
•cost,  Id.  or  l|d.  each.  Sufficient,  half  a dozen 
for  three  persons. 

Herrings,  Marinaded  (a  German  re- 
cipe).— Put  some  white  salted  herrings  into 
cold  milk,  to  soak  for  a couple  of  hours.  Split 
them  open,  take  out  the  bones,  cut  each  half- 
herring into  three  pieces,  and  divide  the  roes 
lengthwise.  Put  all  in  layers  into  a deep  jar, 
and  between  each  layer  place  a sprinkling  of 
finely-minced  shallot,  pounded  cloves,  and  white 
popper,  with  here  and  there  a piece  of  bay-leaf 
and  a slice  of  fresh  lemon  with  half  the  rind 
taken  off.  Place  the  roe  with  the  herring,  and 
the  seasoning  over  the  top  layer,  and  cover  the 
whole  well  with  vinegar.  Pour  three  or  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  salad-oil  over  the  vinegar, 
and  leave  it  until  required.  Tho  pieces  of 
herring  should  bo  drained  when  wanted,  and 
served  either  with  cheese  or  as  a relish  for 
salads,  breakfast,  luncheon,  &c.  They  may  bo 
used  in  a couple  of  days,  but  will  keep  good 
for  some  time.  Probable  cost,  about  Is,  per 
■dozen. 

Herring3,  Mock  Anchovy  Sand- 
wiches of  (hoc  Herrings,  Red,  Mock  Anchovy 
Toast  of). 

Herrings,  Pickled. — Take  half  a pound 
of  salt,  half  a pound  of  bay  salt,  an  ounce  of 


sugar,  and  an  ounce  of  saltpetre.  Pound  all 
well  together  until  reduced  to  a fine  powder. 
Procuro  tho  herrings  as  fresh  as  possible,  cut 
off  tho  heads  and  tails,  open  them,  and  lay  them 
for  one  hour  in  brine  strong  enough  to  float  an 
egg.  Drain,  dry  the  fish  with  a soft  cloth, 
and  put  them  in  layers  into  a deep  jar,  with  a 
little  of  the  powder  between  each  layer,  and  a 
little  both  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  jar. 
When  the  jar  is  full,  press  it  down  and  cover  it 
closely.  The  fish  will  be  ready  in  three 

months.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  dozen.  The 
above  quantity  of  salt  is  enough  for  two  dozen 
herrings. 

Herrings,  Pickled  (in  the  French  style). 
— Scale  and  clean  a dozen  perfectly  fresh  her- 
rings, without  washing  them.  Cut  off  their 
heads,  and  remove  the  entrails,  leaving  the  milts 
and  roes  in  their  place.  Put  the  fish  into  an 
earthen  jar,  strew  salt  over  them,  and  let  them 
lie  for  twenty-four-  hours,  turning  them  over  at 
the  end  of  twelve  hours.  Drain  them,  and  place 
them  in  an  enamelled  saucepan,  with  a dozen 
peppercorns,  a bay-leaf,  six  cloves,  and  a large 
sliced  onion.  Pour  over  them  as  much  cold 
vinegar  and  water  as  will  cover  them.  Place 
them  on  a brisk  fire,  bring  them  quickly  to  a 
boil,  and  let  them  boil  just  two  minutes.  Take 
them  from  the  fire,  and  let  them  get  ncarly 
cold  in  the  saucepan  before  removing  them  to 
the  jar  in  which  they  are  to  be  kept.  Lift 
them  out  carefully,  pour  the  liquid  over  them, 
and  keep  in  a cool  place.  They  will  remain 
good  for  some  time.  Probable  cost,  is.  per 
dozen. 

Herrings.  Pickled,  To  Dress.— Cut 

the  heads  ana  tails  from  a couple  of  pickled 
herrings.  Soak  them  in  lukewarm  water  for 
three  or  four  hours,  then  dry,  and  broil  them 
over  a clear  fire.  Brush  a little  salad-oil  over 
them  just  before  serving,  and  sex-ve  with  sliced 
onion  or  chopped  parsley  and  capers.  Time, 
five  minutes  to  broil.  Probable  cost,  lAd.  each. 

Herrings,  Pie  of.— Choose  some  herrings 
with  soft  roes;  scale  and  clean  them  well, 
cut  off  their  heads,  fins,  and  tails,  split 
them  open,  take  out  the  bones,  and  season 
the  inner  surface  of  the  fish  with  a little 
salt  and  pepper.  Line  the  edge  of  a buttered 
pic-dish  with  a good  crust.  Spread  over  the 
bottom  of  tho  dish  a layer  half  an  inch  thick 
of  equal  parts  of  apples  and  onions,  finely 
minced.  Place  tho  hex-rings  on  this,  and  cover 
them  with  another  layer.  Sprinkle  the  surface 
with  gx-ated  nxxtmeg  and  finely-shred  lcmon- 
lind.  Place  two  or  throe  small  pieces  of  butter 
here  and  there  on  tho  top,  pour  a little  water 
in,  cover  the  pie  with  a crust,  and  bake  in  a 
good  oven. 

Herrings,  Potted.  — Empty  the  fish, 
clean  without  washixxg  them,  cut  off  tire  heads 
and  tails,  removo  the  backbone,  and  strew 
over  them  a little  s;dt  and  powdered  mace. 
Lot  them  remain  three  or  four  hours,  then 
wipe  off  the  seasoning  and  put  the  fish  into  a 
well-buttered  pan;  strew  pepper,  salt,  and 
grated  nutmeg  over  them,  place  small  lumps  o 
butter  here  and  there  upon  them,  and  bake  m 
a moderato  oven.  When  they  arc  coo  '< 1 
enough,  drain  the  liquid  from  them,  pour 
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sufficient  elarifiod  butter  o vor  them  to  cover  them 
completely,  and  keep  in  a cool  place.  Time, 
two  hours  to  bake.  Probable  cost  of  herrings, 
9d.  per  dozen.  Sufficient,  half  a dozon  for 
three  persons. 

Herrings,  Red,  Broiled.  — Soak  a 
couple  of  red  herrings  in  a little  warm  water. 
This  is  unnecessary  for  fresh  Yarmouth 
Bloaters.  Dry  them  well  with  a cloth,  make 
four  or  five  incisions  crosswise  on  the  back, 
dredge  a little  flour  over  them,  and  put  them 
on  a gridiron  about  six  inches  above  a clear 
fire,  or  toast  them  before  the  fire.  This  fish 
may  be  opened  at  the  back  amd  rubbed  inside 
with  a little  cold  butter,  if  this  is  liked.  Time, 
five  minutes.  Probable  cost,  3d.  Sufficient 
for  two  persons. 

Herrings,  Red,  Broiled  (another  way). 
—Cut  off  the  heads  and  tails ; open  the  fish, 
and  pour  over  them  a little  hot  beer.  When  it 
is  cold,  wipe  them  dry  with  a soft  cloth,  and 
toast  them  before  the  fire  until  they  are  hot 
through.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  soak.  Pro- 
bable cost,  T£d.  each.  Sufficient,  one  for  each 
person. 

Herrings,  Red,  Broiled  (another 
way). — Take  oft’  the  heads  and  tails,  split  the 
herrings  open,  and  take  out  the  backbones. 
Beat  an  egg,  stir  into  it  a tea-spoonful  of  clari- 
fied butter.  Dip  the  fish  into  this,  and  sprinkle 
over  them,  rather  thickly,  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs, seasoned  with  a little  pepper  and  pow- 
dered herbs.  Broil  them  on  a gridiron  about 
six  inches  above  a clear  fire,  and  serve  them  on 
hot  toast.  Time,  five  minutes  to  broil. 
Probable  cost,  Id.  each.  Sufficient,  one  for 
each  person. 

Herrings,  Red,  Buffed  (a  Scotch  dish). 
— Soak  pickled  herrings  in  water  until  the 
salt  is  almost  extracted.  Push  a stick  through 
the  eyes,  and  hang  the  fish  in  the  sun  or  wind 
to  dry.  When  wanted  dor  use,  broil  or  boil 
them  like  fresh  herrings.  Time,  two  days  to 
soak.  Probable  cost,  Id.  or  l jd.  each.  Sufficient, 
half  a dozen  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Herrings,  Red,  Choosing.— Choose  a 
fish  which  is  plump,  but  not  too  full  of  roe. 
Large-roed  fish  are  sure  to  be  oily,  and  in  all 
probability  are  not  satisfactorily  salted.  The 
body  should  bo  firm,  the  flesh  red,  the  roe  well 
set,  and  the  smell  sweet.  If  too  salt,  the  fish 
should  be  soaked  in  warm  water  a few  hours 
before  being  cooked.  It  is  well,  however,  to 
pull  a few  of  tho  fins  out  of  the  back,  and  taste 
them,  in  order  to  ascertain  whothor  it  is  too 
highly  salted  or  not.t 

Herrings,  Red,  Mock  Anchovy- 
Toast  of. — Cut  the  head  and  tail  from  a red 
herring,  and  let  it  soak  in  boiling  water  for  fivo 
nr  ten  minutes.  Drain  it,  peel  off  tho  skin,  open 
it,  and  take  out  as  many  of  tho  bones  as  possible. 
Cut  one  half  into  slices  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  tho  other  half  into  small 
squares.  Divide  a round  of  hot  buttered  toast 
into  quarters,  and  place  a squaro  of  herring- 
flesh  on  each  quarter,  and  round  it  ono  of  the 
narrow  slices.  This  will  give  mock  anchovy 
toast.  Place  the  pieces  of  herring  between 


bread  and  butter,  instead  of  upon  toast,  and 
you  will  have  mock  anchovy  sandwiches.  It 
will  take  about  ten  minutes  to  soak  the  herring. 
Probable  cost,  1 Ad.  each.  Sufficient  for  ono 
person. 

Herrings,  Salted  at  Home. — Procure 
the  herrings  as  fresh  as  possible.  Scale,  gut, 
and  clean,  but  do  not  wash  them.  Leave  the 
roes  in  the  fish.  Make  a brine  strong  enough  to 
float  an  egg.  Put  the  herrings  in  this,  and 
let  them  lie  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours.  Drain 
them  well,  and  put  them  into  jars,  with  a thick 
layer  of  salt  under  them,  and  salt  between  each 
row  of  herrings.  Cover  tightly,  to  keep  them 
free  from  air.  When  wanted  for  use,  soak 
the  fish  in  a little  milk,  and  boil  or  broil  them 
in  the  usual  way. 

Herrings,  Salted,  -with  Potatoes.— 

Take  two  or  three  salted  herrings,  which  have 
been  washed  and  dried,  and  put  them  into  a 
quart  stone  jar,  nearly  filled  with  sliced  raw 
potatoes.  Pour  a little  water  over,  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven  until  the  potatoes  are  done. 
Time,  about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  6d. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Herrings,  Sauce  for. — Herrings  are 
generally  served  without  sauce.  When  fresh 
ones  are  cooked  a little  may  be  required,  and 
then  either  parsley  and  butter,  anchovy,  or 
caper  sauce  may  be  sent  to  table  with  the  fish  ; 
or  the  following  sauce  :• — Stir  a table-spoonful 
of  mixed  mustard  into  a pint  of  melted  butter. 
A table-spoonful  of  finely-chopped  mixed  pickles 
may  be  substituted  for  the  mustard.  Boil  fox- 
five  minutes,  add  a tea-spoonful  of  vinegar,  and 
serve.  Probable  cost,  3d.  Sufficient  for  hah  a 
dozen  persons. 

Herrings,  Sauce  of,  for  Fish  (a  German 
l-ecipe). — Put  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a stew- 
pan  with  two  finely-minced  shallots.  Let  them 
remain  over  a gentle  fire  until  tender,  then 
thicken  with  a table-spoonful  of  flour,  and,  when 
smooth,  add  half  a pint  of  fish  stock  or  water, 
a tea-spoonful  of  vinegar,  half  a salt-spoonful 
of  pepper,  and  two  bay-leaves.  Simmer  gently 
for  ten  minutes.  Strain  the  sauce,  and  mix 
with  it  the  flesh  of  a salted  and  soaked  herring, 
finely  minced,  and  an  ounce  of  butter.  Boil 
once  more.  Just  before  serving,  and  when  the 
sauce  is  slightly  cooled,  mix  in  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  two  eggs.  Time,  half  an  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost,  6d.  Sufficient  foi-  four  oi-  five 
persons. 

Herrings,  Smoked.  — Clean  and  open 
the  herrings,  and  lay  them  in  salt  and  saltpetre 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Drain  and  wipe  them 
dry,  and  hang  them  in  a row  by  means  of  a 
stick  pushed  through  their  eyes.  Fill  an  old 
cask,  open  at  both  ends,  with  sawdust,  put  a 
red-hot  iron  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  placo  the 
herrings  over  the  cask,  which  must  bo  covered 
to  keep  in  tho  smoke.  Keep  the  heat  as  equal 
as  possible.  In  about  twenty-four  hours  the 
herrings  will  be  ready.  Probable  cost  of 
herrings,  Is.  per  dozon." 

n Smoked,  To  Prepare.— 

riut  oft  the  head  and  tail  from  a smoked  herring, 
and  remove  the  bones.  Cut  the  fish  into  slices 
about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  let  them 
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soak  in  salad-oil  for  five  or  six  hours.  Drain 
them,  put  them  into  a dish,  pom-  fresh  oil  over 
them,  and  serve.  Probable  cost,  l^d.  each. 
Sufficient,  one  or  two  for  oach  person. 

Herrings,  Soft  Roes  of,  Baked.— 

Take  the  soft  roes  out  of  six  or  eight  newly- 
boiled  fresh  herrings,  sprinkle  them  over  with 
a little  pepper  and  salt,  grated  bread-crumbs,  and 
finely-minced  parsley.  Put  thorn  into  a dish, 
place  liu/ie  lumps  of  butter  here  and  there  over 
them,  and  hake  in  a hot  oven.  Squeeze  the 
juice  of  a lemon  over  them  before  serving,  and 
send  to  table  as  hot  as  possible.  A little  parsley 
and  butter  may  he  sent  to  table  with  them. 
Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  bake.  Probable 
cost,  4d.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Hessian  Soup. — Take  half  an  ox’s  head, 
clean  and  rub  it  well  with  salt,  and  let  it  soak- 
in  lukewarm  water  for  four  or  five  hours.  Put 
it  into  a large  stewpan  with  six  quarts  of  water, 
and  let  it  simmer  until  tender,  then  take  it  out ; 
when  the  broth  is  cool,  remove  the  fat,  return 
the  broth  to  the  saucepan,  and  put  with  it  a pint 
of  soaked  split  peas,  six  carrots,  six  onions,  three 
turnips,  a tea-spoonful  of  bruised  celery-seed, 
tied  in  muslin,  a hunch  of  savoury  herbs,  and  a 
blade  of  mace.  Simmer  again  without  the  ox's 
head  until  the  vegetables  are  tender.  Press 
them  through  a colander  and  afterwards  through 
a sieve.  Put  the  pulp  into  the  soup,  add  salt 
and  Jamaica  pepper  to  taste,  and  a lump  of 
sugar.  Let  it  boil  up  once  more  and  serve.  It 
should  be  as  thick  as  ordinary  pea-soup.  Time, 
four  hours.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  quart. 
Sufficient  for  twelve  or  fourteen  persons. 

Hessian  Soup  and  Ragout.— Prepare 
the  soup  as  in  the  last  recipe.  Cut  the  nicest 
parts  of  the  ox  head  into  small  neat  pieces,  and 
put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a pint  of  the  soup. 
Add  three  dessert-spoonfuls  of  ketchup,  a mus- 
tard-spoonful of  mixed  mustard,  and  a glass  of 
port  or  claret.  Let  all  boil  together  for  three 
or  four  minutes,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible, 
with  toasted  sippets  round  the  dish.  Time, 
half  an  hour,  exclusive  of  the  time  required  for 
making  the  soup.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Hessian  stew. — Take  the  root  of  an  ox- 
tongue, cleanse  it  thoroughly,  rub  it  well  with 
salt,  and  pour  over  it  as  much  boiling  water  as 
will  cover  it.  When  cool,  drain  and  cut  it 
into  thick  slices.  Dredge  a little  flour  over 
these,  and  fry  them,  until  lightly  browned,  in  a 
little  hot  fat,  and  fry  with  them  four  sliced 
rnions.  Pour  half  a pint  of  beer  over  the  meat, 
and,  when  it  boils,  put  all  into  a stewpan.  Add 
three  quarts  of  water,  six  carrots,  three  turnips, 
three  onions,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  bruised 
celery-seed,  tied  in  muslin.  Simmer  gently  for 
four  hours.  Strain  the  soup,  the  greater  part 
of  which  should  be  served  in  the  tureen  with 
the  vegetables,  pulped  and  boiled  up  once  more, 
and  the  addition  of  pepper,  salt,  and  seasoning. 
The  meat  should  be  wanned  in  a pint  of  the 
gravy,  according  to  tho  directions  given  for 
Hessian  Ragout  {see  Hessian  Soup  and  Ragout). 
Probable,  cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 


Hide-and-seek  Pudding  (to  be  eatsr. 
cold). — Make  a rich  hatter  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  cream,  mixed  with  three  well- 
beaten  eggs,  and  a table-spoonful  of  sugar. 
Melt  a little  butter  in  a small  omelet-pan,  pour 
in  the  mixture,  and  fry  it  like  an  ordinary  pan- 
cake, hut  it  must  he  four  times  the  thickness. 
Turn  it  on  a dish,  and,  when  cold,  cover  it  with 
rich  jam,  and  garnish  with  candied  fruit  cut 
into  slices,  and  a few  dark  green  leaves.  Time, 
a few  minutes  to  fry  the  omelet.  Sufficient  for 
one  person.  Probable  cost,  7d. 

Hillsboro’  Pudding. — Shred  six  ounces, 
of  suet  very  finely.  Mix  with  it  three 
ounces  of  flour,  three  ounces  of  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs,  a pinch  of  salt,  the 
rind  of  a fresh  lemon  cut  into  long  narrow 
strips,  and  one  ounce  of  candied  lemon,  also 
sliced.  Melt  six  ounces  of  good  treacle  until 
it  will  run.  Stir  this  into  the  pudding,  and 
add  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  three  well-beaten 
eggs,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  new  milk.  Fill 
a buttered  basin  with  the  mixture,  tie  the 
mould  in  a floured  cloth,  and  plunge  it  into 
a saucepan  of  boiling  water.  Let  it  boil  con- 
tinuously for  four  hours.  Turn  it  out  of  the- 
mould  before  serving,  and  send  brandied  sauce 
to  table  with  it.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Suffi- 
cient for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Hilton  Pudding  ( sec  Herodotus  Pudding) . 

Hip  Sauce,  for  Puddings,  &c.  (a 

German  recipe). — Take  the  seeds  from  half  a 
pint  of  ripe  hips.  Boil  them  in  a little  water, 
until  they  are  sufficiently  tender  to  press 
through  a coarse  sieve.  Mix  a wine-glassful  of 
light  wine  and  a table-spoonful  of  moist  sugar 
with  the  pulp,  boil  up  once  more,  and  serve. 
Time,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  uncertain, 
for  hips  are  seldom  to  be  bought.  Sufficient 
for  three  or  four  persons. 

Hog’s  Cheeks,  To  Cure. — Take  out  the 
snout,  split  open  the  head,  and  remove  the 
brains.  Cleanse  and  trim  the  head,  and  strew 
salt  over  it.  Let  it  lie  for  two  days,  then 
put  it  into  a brine  made  by  boiling  one  pint  ot 
bay  salt  and  one  quart  of  common  salt,  half  an 
ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  half  a pound  of  sugar, 
in  three  quarts  of  water  until  dissolved.  Covei 
the  cheeks  with  the  brine,  and  let  them  lie  hi 
the  pickle  for  a fortnight,  turning  them  every 
other  day.  Drain,  and  let  them  hang  in  smoke 
for  a week.  Sufficient  for  one  head.  Probable 
cost,  3s. 

Hog’S  Ears,  Hot.— Parboil  two  pairs  of 
pigs’  ears.  Raiso  the  skin  of  the  upper  side, 
and  fill  them  with  a forcemeat  made  by  mincing 
and  mixing  thoroughly  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
suet,  six  ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  a pounded  an- 
chovy, two  tea-spoonfuls  of  chopped  parsley,  one 
table-spoonful  of  sage,  anda  little  pepper  andsalt. 
Bind  these  ingredients  together  with  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs.  When  stuflcd,  skewer  the  oars  t. ■ 
prevent  the  forcemeat  escaping,  and  fry  them  m 
a little  hot  butter  until  brightly  browned,  then 
drain  them  and  put  them  into  a stewpan.  ">  \ 
half  a pint  of  good  gravy,  one  table-spoonful  ot 
mixed  mustard,  one  ounce  of  butter  rolled  m 
flour,  one  onion,  and  a little  pepper  and  so  • 
Cover  the  stewpan  closely,  and  simmer  gent  } 
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for  half  an  horn-,  shaking  the  pan  frequently, 
to  keep  the  contents  from  sticking.  A few 
minutes  before  tho  meat  is  done  enough,  add  a 
glass  of  sherry.  Put  the  cars  in  a hot  dish, 
strain  the  gravy  over  them,  and  serve  very  hot. 
Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Hog’s  Lard,  To  Make.— Strip  the  skin 
from  the  Hear,  leaf,  or  inner  fat  of  the  pig, 
cut  it  into  small  pieces,  put  it  into  an  earthen 
jar,  which  must  be  covered  and  placed  in  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  remain 
until  melted.  Pour  it  off,  and  keep  it  either  in 
small  jars,  closely  covered,  or  small  bladders — 
the  smaller  the  better,  unless  it  is  intended  to 
use  the  lard  quickly.  After  it  is  exposed  to 
the  air  it  is  liable  to  spoil.  Probable  cost,  lOd. 
per  pound. 

Hog,  or  Black  Puddings.— Throw  a 
little  salt  into  the  blood  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn, 
stir  it  well,  and,  when  cold,  strain.  Mix  with  it 
a third  of  its  measure  in  milk,  or  good  stock, 
and  stir  into  it  two-thirds  of  finely-shred  beef 
suet  to  one-third  of  di-ied  oatmeal,  until  it  is  a stiff 
batter.  Add  pepper,  salt,  and  finely-chopped 
onions,  and,  if  liked,  a little  parsley,  marjoram, 
or  winter  savoury.  Cleanse  the  skins  thoroughly. 
Out  them  into  equal  lengths,  and  fill  them  with 
the  mixture.  Sew  them  securely.  Put  them 
into  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  gently,  prick- 
ing them  as  they  swell  with  a large  darning- 
needle,  to  let  out  the  air.  Hang  them  in  a dry 
place  until  wanted.  Time,  one  hour  to  boil. 

Holly-leaves,  To  Frost,  for  Gar- 
nishing.— Take  some  holly-leaves,  cleanse 
them  thoroughly,  lay  them  on  a large  dish 
some  little  distance  from  the  fire,  and  let  them 
remain  there  until  perfectly  dry.  Dip  them 
into  butter,  melted  until  it  wull  run,  strew  white 
powdered  sugar  over  them,  and  dry  them 
before  the  fire.  Keep  in  a dry  place  until 
wanted  for  use.  Time  ten  minutes  to  dry. 

Holmby  Cup. — Dissolve  two  ounces  of 
pounded  loaf  sugar  in  a pint  of  claret.  Add  a 
wine-glassful  of  brandy,  a bottle  of  soda-water, 
and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  crushed  ice. 

Holstein  Cream. — Take  the  thin  rind  of 
a lemon,  and  let  it  soak  by  the  side  of  the  fire 
in  a pint  of  cream  for  half  an  hour,  and  after- 
wards bring  it  slowly  to  a boil.  Mix  a tea- 
spoonful of  ground  rice  very  smoothly  with  the 
strained  juice  of  the  lemon  and  a little  cold 
milk.  Stir  it  into  the  boiling  liquid,  add  two 
table-spoonfuls-  of  sugar,  and  boil  five  minutes 
longer,  stirring  all  the  time.  Slice  a small 
spongecake,  and  lay  it  in  a glass  dish,  pour  the 
cream  over,  and  garnish  according  to  taste. 
If  milk  be  used  instead  of  cream,  double  the 
above  quantity  of  ground  rice  will  be  required. 
Probable  cost,  6d.,  if  made  with  milk.  Sufficient 
for  three  or  four  persons. 

Holstein  Sauee,  for  Fish.  — Mix  a 

quarter  of  a pint  of  the  water  in  which  the  fish 
was  boiled  with  an  equal  quantity  of  light  wine. 
Thicken  the  liquid  with  a table-spoonful  of 
flour,  mixed  smoothly  with  two  ounces  of  butter, 
and  stir  it  over  the  fire  until  it  boils.  Add  a 


an  egg  in  a basin,  and  mix  with  it  tho  juice  of 
a lemon.  Draw  tho  sauce  back  from  tho  fixe  for 
a minute,  then  stir  into  it  the  egg  and  half  an 
ounce  of  butter,  and  serve.  Time,  a quarter  of 
an  hour  to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  3d.,  exclu- 
sive of  the  wine.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Honey,  Butter  Preserved  with  ( see 

Butter  Preserved  with  Honey) . 

Honey  Cake. — Stir  half  a pint  of  sour 
cream  into  a pint  of  flour.  Add  about  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  ground  ginger,  a quarter  of  a 
tea-spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar  and  honey,  according  to 
taste.  Mix  thoroughly,  and  when  the  cake  is 
ready  for  the  oven,  add  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  a small  quantity 
of  hot  water.  Beat  again  for  a few  minutes, 
pour  the  mixture  into  a buttered  mould,  and 
bake  in  a good  oven.  This  cake  may  be  eaten 
either  warm  or  cold.  Time,  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient 
for  four  persons. 

Honey  Cakes  (a  German  recipe). — Put 
two  ounces  of  butter  into  a saucepan,  and  when 
melted,  stir  in  half  a pound  of  honey.  Let  it 
boil,  stirring  briskly  all  the  time.  Take  it  from 
the  fire,  and,  when  slightly  cool,  mix  with  it  the 
finely-minced  rind  of  half  a lemon,  two  ounces 
of  sweet  almonds,  blanched  and  coarsely  pounded, 
the  eighth  of  a nutmeg,  grated,  and  half  a pound 
of  flour,  and,  last  of  all,  half  an  ounce  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  dissolved  in  a small  quantity  of 
warm  water.  Leave  the  mixture  in  a cool  place 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours.  Roll  it  out  half  an 
inch  thick,  cut  it  into  small  square  cakes,  put  a 
thin  slice  of  candied  peel  in  the  middle  of  each 
cake,  and  a slice  of  blanched  almond  in  the  four 
corners.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven  for 
twenty-five  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  a dozen  cakes. 

Honeycomb  Cream.— Strainand sweeten 
liberally  the  juice  of  two  large  lemons  and 
a Seville  orange.  Put  it  into  a glass  dish. 
Boil  a pint  and  a half  of  thick  cream.  Pour  it 
into  a heated  teapot.  Put  the  glass  dish  con- 
taining the  juice  on  the  ground,  and  pour  the 
cream  on  it  very  slowly,  and  from  a good 
height,  so  as  to  froth  it  well.  Let  it  stand 
until  cold.  It  should  be  well  stirred  at  table 
before  serving.  This  is  the  old-fashioned  way 
of  preparing  honeycomb  cream,  but  a better 
plan  is  to  whisk  the  white  of  an  egg  and  a 
, little  sugar  with  the  cream,  then,  as  the  froth 
: rises,  to  take  it  off  and  lay  it  upon  the  lemon- 
I juice  until  all  the  cream  is  used.  Honeycomb 
cream  should  be  made  tho  day  before  it  i3 
j wanted,  and  put  at  once  into  the  dish  in  which 
it  is  to  remain.  Time,  an  hour  or  more  to  pre- 
pare. Probable  cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
seven  persons. 

Honeycomb  Gingerbread  ( see  Gin- 
gerbread, Honeycomb). 

Honeycomb,  Lemon  (see  Lemon  Honey- 
comb) . 

Honeycomb,  To  Keep.— Put  the  honey- 
comb as  whole  as  possible  into  a large  jar.  Set 
it  aslant,  so  that  the  thin  part  may  drop  off. 
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Cover  it  closely,  to  exclude  the  air,  and  store  it 
in  a cool,  dry  place.  It  may  thus  be  kept  good 
for  some  months. 

Honey  Noyau,  for  Flavouring.— 

Blanch  and  pound  an  ounce  of  sweet  almonds 
and  two  ounces  of  bitter  almonds;  mix  with 
them  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  and  pour  over 
them  two  pints  of  gin  mixed,  with  half  a pint  of 
milk,  which  has  been  boiled  with  a large  table- 
spoonful of  honey,  and  allowed  to  cool.  Add  the 
thin  rind  and  strained  juice  of  a large  lemon,  and 
pour  all  into  a good-sized  bottle.  Shake  tho 
mixture  frequently.  In  twelve  days  it  will  be 
ready  for  use.  Filter  through  blotting-paper, 
and  keep  in  bottles  securely  corked.  'Probable 
cost,  Is.,  exclusive  of  the  gin.  Sufficient  for  a 
little  more  than  three  pints  of  flavouring. 

Honey,  Orange  Marmalade  with 

( sec  Orange  Marmalade  with  Honey). 

Honey,  Vinegar  made  from.  — A 

strong  and  excellent  vinegar  may  be  made  from 
honey.  Dissolve  two  pounds  of  pure  honey  in 
half  a gallon  of  water.  Put  it  into  a small 
cask  and  leave  the  hole  uncorked,  merely  cover- 
ing it  with  a piece  of  muslin  to  preserve  the 
liquid  from  dust,  &c.  Expose  it  to  the  heat  of 
tho  sun — the  hotter  the  better — and  in  about 
six  weeks  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  nearly  three  quarts  of 
vinegar. 

Hop  Salad  (a  German  recipe). — Take 
some  young  hops  before  they  are  leafy.  Boil 
them  in  a little  salt  and  water,  and  when  they 
are  partially  cooked,  but  not  quite  tender,  drain 
and  dry  them  thoroughly,  and  pour  over  them 
a salad-dressing  made  with  lemon-juice  instead 
of  vinegar. 

Hop  Tea. — Put  the  hops  into  a covered 
jug  with  boiling  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
an  ounce  of  hops  to  a pint  of  water.  When 
cold,  pour  off  the  liquid  and  bottle  for  use.  A 
quarter  of  a pint  taken  fasting  is  often  found 
beneficial  in  attacks  of  indigestion.  If  double 
the  quantity  of  hops  is  used,  it  will  be  an  ex- 
cellent tonic.  Sufficient  for  a pint  of  the  tea. 

Hops  and  Sherry  Cordial.— Fill  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle  with  hops.  They  may  be 
shaken  together,  but  must  not  be  pressed  down. 
Cover  them  with  sherry,  and  let  them  infuse 
for  a month.  Strain  the  liquid,  and  mix  with 
it  a syrup  made  by  boiling  half  a pint  of  water 
with  six  ounces  of  sugar.  Strain,  and  keep 
the  cordial  in  closely-corked  bottles  for  use. 
A wine-glassful  taken  in  half  a tumblerful  of 
water  will  be  found  both  agreeable  and 
strengthening.  Sufficient  for  a little  moro 
than  a pint  of  the  cordial. 

Horseradish  for  G-arnish.— Wash  and 
scrub  the  horseradish  thoroughly.  Lot  it  lio 
for  an  hour  in  cold  water  ; then  scrape  it  very 
finely  with  a sharp  knife.  Arrange  it  in  little 
bunches  round  the  dish,  or,  if  there  is  gravy 
with  the  meat,  put  it  in  a small  glass  dish  near 
the  carver.  Probable  cost,  2d.  per  root. 

Horseradish,  Pickling.— Scrape  tho 
outer  skin  off  the  horseradish,  and  cut  it  into 
inch  lengths.  Put  these  into  earthen  jars, 
cover  with  cold  vinegar,  and  cork  securely. 


Wax  the  corks,  and  keep  the  pickle  in  a cool 
dry  place.  Time,  a few  minutes  to  prepare. 
Probable  cost  of  horseradish,  2d.  per  root. 

Horseradish  Powder. —Slice  some 
horseradish.  Dry  it  in  a Dutch  oven  very 
gradually,  or  the  flavour  will  be  lost.  When 
thoroughly  dry,  pound  it  to  powder,  and  keep 
it  in  bottles  securely  corked.  The  best  time 
for  preparing  the  powder  is  in  November  and 
December. 

Horseradish  Sauce,  Brown  (for  boiled 
meat  or  fish). — Grate  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
horseradish,  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  half  a 
pint  of  good  brown  gravy,  and  let  it  stand  by 
the  side  of  the  fire  until  quite  hot.  Add  a 
tea-spoonful  of  mixed  mustard,  a clove  of  garlic 
pounded  with  a little  butter,  and  a dessert- 
spoonful of  vinegar.  If  it  is  washed  to  have 
the  sauce  very  mild,  use  equal  parts  of  bread- 
crumbs and  the  scraped  root.  Serve  in  a 
tureen.  Time,  twenty  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Horseradish  Sauce  (for  cold  roast  beef). 
- — Wash  and  brush  the  horseradish.  Soak  it 
for  an  hour  in  cold  water,  and  scrape  it  very 
finely  with  a shaip  knife.  Mix  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  it  with  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  mustard.  Add 
gradually  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  or, 
instead,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  mixed  with  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  olive-oil,  and  afterwards  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar ; stir  in  briskly 
but  gradually.  Mix  well,  and  serve  in  a boat. 
Time,  half  an  hour  to  prepare.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Horseradish  Sauce  (for  hot  roast 
beef). — Prepare  the  sauce  as  above  ( see 
Horseradish  Sauce  for  cold  roast  beef).  Before 
serving,  put  it  into  a jar,  and  place  this  jar  in 
a saucepan  of  boiling  water.  When  quite  hot  the 
sauce  is  ready  to  serve,  but  it  must  not  boil,  or  it 
will  curdle.  If  used  cold  with  hot  meat,  it  will 
most  likely  cool  everything  on  the  plate  with 
it.  Time,  a few  minutes  to  heat.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Horseradish  Sauce,  Hot  (for  boiled 
fowls,  &c.). — Prepare  the  horseradish  as 
before.  Grate  an  ounce  very  finely,  add 
a pinch  of  salt,  and  pour  over  it  half  a pint 
of  good  cream.  Mix  thoroughly,  and  serve  in 
a boat.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  prepare.  Pro- 
bable cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Horseradish  Sauce,  Superior  Fla- 
vouring for. — Rub  one  largo  lump  of  sugar 
upon  tho  peel  of  an  orange  until  all  tho  yellow 
part  is  taken  off.  Pound  the  sugar  to  powder, 
and  squeeze  tho  juice  of  tho  orange  over  it. 
Let  it  dissolve ; then  mix  it  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  finely-grated  horseradish,  or,  if 
preferred,  a table-spoonful  of  horseradish  and 
one  of  bread-crumbs ; add  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  salt,  a small  pinch  of  cayenne,  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  oil,  and  sufficient  vinegar  to  make 
a thick  cream.  Time,  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  Gd.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Horseradish  Sauce  with  Apples  (a 

I Gorman  recipe). — Take  a table-spoonful  of 
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finely-grated  horseradish,  and  a tablo-spoonful 
of  apples  boiled  to  a pulp.  Mix  them  woll  to- 
gether, add  half  a tea-spoonful  of  sugar,  and  two 
tablo-spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  servo  in  a 
tureen.  Time,  a few  minutes  to  prepare.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Horseradish  Sauce  with  Cream  (a 

German  recipe). — Mix  four  table-spoonfuls  of 
thick  cream,  with  two  of  whito  wine  vinegar. 
Add  a tea-spoonful  of  sugar,  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  and  as  much  grated 
horseradish  as  will  make  a thick  sauce.  Serve 
in  a tureen.  Time,  a few  minutes  to  prepare. 
Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Horseradish  Sauce  with  Eggs  (a 

German  recipe). — Boil  two  eggs  hard.  When 
cold,  pound  the  yolks  with  the  back  of  a wooden 
spoon,  and  add  very  gradually  three  or  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  sufficient  to  make  a 
smooth  cream.  Add  three  dessert-spoonfuls 
of  grated  horseradish  and  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  salt.  Serve  in  a tureen.  Time,  ten  minutes 
to  boil  the  eggs.  Probable  cost,  3d.  Suffi- 
cient for  two  or  three  persons. 

Horseradish  Vinegar.  — Take  four 
ounces  of  grated  horseradish.  Put  them  into 
a jar,  with  a drachm  of  cayenne,  an  ounce  of 
finely-minced  shallots,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt.  Pour  over  them  a quart  of  boiling  vinegar, 
cover  closely,  and  keep  in  a warm  place  for  a 
fortnight.  Draw  off  the  vinegar,  let  it  boil 
once  more,  strain  it  through  a tamis,  and  keep 
it  bottled  closely  until  required.  This  vinegar 
will  be  found  useful  as  a relish  for  cold  meat, 
and  for  flavouring  salads,  &c.  Probable  cost, 
about  8d.  Sufficient  for  a quart  of  vinegar. 


Hotch-potch. — Take  two  pounds  of  the 
narrow  half  of  the  round  of  beef.  Cut  it  into 
pieces  about  two  inches'  square,  and  put  them 
into  a stewpan,  with  a few  scraps  of  fat  beef  or 
veal,  five  pints  of  water,  and  half  a pint  of 
beer.  Let  these  boil  up,  then  add  two  large 
carrots,  sliced,  two  onions,  two  sticks  of  celery, 
two  turnips,  and  some  pieces  of  cauliflower. 
Cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  simmer  gently 
for  three  hours.  Melt  two  ounces  of  butter  in 
a saucepan.  Mix  a table-spoonful  of  flour 
smoothly  with  it.  Let  it  brown,  dilute  it  with 
a little  of  the  broth,  season  with  ketchup,  and 
add  it  to  the  rest  of  the  stew.  Let  the  broth  boil 
up  once  more,  and  add  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
Serve  in  a large  dish.  Put  the  meat  in  the 
middle,  tho  vegetables  round,  the  gravy  over 
all,  and  send  to  table  as  hot  as  possible.  Hotch- 
potch may  be  mado  with  beef,  mutton,  lamb, 
fowl,  or  pickled  pork,  and  with  vegetables  vary- 
ing according  to  the  season.  A mixturo  of  two 
kinds  of  meat  is  very  good,  and  some  cooks 
mince  the  moat  instead  of  serving  it  in  cutlets. 
In  the  West  Indies  it  is  very  commonly  used 
by  the  natives,  but  is  mado  so  hot  with  popper, 
that  it  is  known  by  tho  name  of  “pepper  pot.” 
Probable  cost,  2s.  for  this  quantity.  Sufficient 
for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Hotch-potch,  Mutton  {see  Mutton 
Hotch-potch). 


Hotch-potch,  Ox-tail.— Divide  an  ox- 
tail at  the  joints,  rub  it  with  salt,  and  soak  it 
in  lulcowarm  water  for  an  hour  or  two.  Put  it 
into  a stewpan  with  a scraped  carrot,  a small 
bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  a bay-leaf,  two  onions, 
one  of  them  stuck  with  two  cloves,  a clove  of 
garlic,  six  peppercorns,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  and  sufficient  water  to  cover  them. 
Simmer  gently  until  the  meat  is  tender,  and 
leaves  the  bones  easily.  Thicken  with  flour 
and  butter,  and  serve  with  sippets  round  tho 
dish.  In  the  season,  a pint  of  green  peas,  stewed 
in  tho  gravy  a few  minutes  before  serving,  is  an 
improvement.  Time,  two  hours.  Probable 
cost,  ox-tail,  from  Is.  to  2s.  Sufficient  for  three 
or  four  persons. 

Hotch-potch,  Scotch.  — Take  three 
quarts  of  good  mutton  broth.  Put  it  into  a 
deep  stewpan,  and  let  it  boil ; then  put  with  it 
a quart  of  young  vegetables  sliced,  including 
equal  quantities  of  carrots,  turnips,  onions, 
finely-shred  lettuce,  sprigs  of  cauliflower,  and  a 
little  chopped  parsley.  Add  a pint  of  freshly- 
shelled  green  peas,  and  three  pounds  of  mutton 
chops,  cut  either  from  the  loin  or  the  best  end 
of  the  neck,  and  freed  from  all  superfluous  fat. 
If  preferred,  lamb  may  be  substituted  for 
mutton ; in  either  case  the  meat  must  be  fresh 
and  sweet,  and  the  vegetables  young.  Boil 
until  the  meat  and  vegetables  are  tender,  then 
add  another  pint  of  peas  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  and,  when  these  are  tender,  serve  in 
a deep  dish.  Time,  about  two  hours.  Pro- 
bable cost,  4s.  Sufficient  for  ten  or  twelve 
persons. 

Hotch-potch,  Winter. — Put  a pound  of 
dried  green  peas  into  water  to  soak  the  night  be- 
fore it  is  intended  to  make  the  hotch-potch.  Take 
two  pounds  of  the  best  end  of  the  neck  of  mutton 
and  two  pounds  of  the  shin  or  breast  of  beef. 
Cut  the  mutton  into  neat  cutlets,  free  from  all 
superfluous  fat,  and  the  beef  into  small  square 
pieces.  Set  them  aside  until  wanted.  Put  four' 
quarts  of  water  into  a stewpan  with  two  sliced 
carrots,  two  sliced  turnips,  four  onions,  a tea- 
spoonful of  bruised  celery-seed  tied  in  muslin, 
the  soaked  peas,  and  a whole  turnip  and  carrot. 
Boil  for  two  hours.  Take  out  the  whole  carrot 
and  turnip,  mash  them  to  a pulp,  and  return 
them  to  the  stew  with  the  meat  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt.  Simmer  gently  an  hour  longer, 
and  serve  as  hot  as  possible.  Probable  cost,  3s. 
Gd.  Sufficient  for  ten  or  twelve  persons. 

Hotch-potch,  Winter  (another  way). — 
See  German  Broth  or  Winter  Hotch-potch. 

Hot  Cross  Buns. — Mix  two  pounds  of 
flour  with  a small  tea-spoonful  of  powdered 
spice  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt.  Kub  in  half 
a pound  of  good  butter.  Make  a hallow  in  the 
flour,  and  pour  in  a wine-glassful  of  yeast  and 
half  a pint  of  warmed  milk  slightly  coloured 
with  saffron.  Mix  tho  surrounding  flour  with 
the  milk  and  yeast  to  a thin  batter ; throw  a little 
diy  flour  over,  and  set  tho  pan  before  tho  fire  to 
i iso.  When  risen,  work  in  a little  sugar,  one  egg, 
half  a pound  of  currants,  and  milk  to  mako  a soft 
dough.  Cover  over  as  bofore,  and  let  it  stand  half 
an  hour.  Then  make  the  dough  into  buns,  and 
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mark  thorn  with  the  hack  of  a knifo.  Time, 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutos  to  hake.  Probablo 
cost,  lil.  each.  Sufficient  for  twenty-four  buns. 

Hot  Cross  Buns  (another  way ).—Sce 
Good  Friday  Buns. 

Hot  Pickle. — Mince  an  ounce  of  shallots 
very  finely,  and  put  into  a stewpan  with  an 
ounce  of  whole  ginger,  two  ounces  of  salt,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mustard-seed,  half  an 
ounce  of  popper,  two  drachms  of  cayenne,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  allspice.  Pour  over  them  a quart 
of  vinegar,  and  let  the  mixture  boil.  Put  it 
into  a jar  and  lot  it  get  cold,  then  add  any 
fresh  vegetables  that  are  obtainable,  such  as 
cauliflowers,  French  beans,  radish-pods,  aspara- 
gus, or  even  green  gooseberries  and  unripe 
apples.  More  pickle  may  be  added  when  re- 
quired, and  vegetables  as  they  come  into  season. 
Probable  cost  of  pickle,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient 
for  as  many  vegetables  as  it  will  entirely  cover. 

Hot  Pint,  Scotch.— Mix  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  cold  ale  with  a well-beaten  egg.  Add  a 
table-spoonful  of  sugar,  half  a nutmeg,  grated, 
and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  whiskey.  Stir  this 
mixture  into  two  pints  of  ale  which  are  just 
upon  the  point  of  boiling.  Leave  the  ingre- 
dients on  the  fire  till  they  nearly  boil,  but  not 
quite  ; then  pour  the  hot  pint  quickly,  and  from 
a good  height,  from  one  jug  to  another,  for 
three  or  four  minutes.  It  snould  be  served  hot. 
Time,  half  an  hour  to  prepare.  Probable  cost, 
10d.,  exclusive  of  the  whiskey.  The  above 
quantities  are  sufficient  for  three  pints  of  the 
liquid. 

Hot  Pot.— Take  two  pounds  of  chops  from 
the  best  end  of  the  neck,  and  one  sheep’ s- 
kidney.  Trim  them  neatly,  cut  off  all  super- 
fluous fat,  and  lay  half  of  them  in  a deep  dish 
well  buttered,  and  with  them  a kidney  cut  in 
slices.  Sprinkle  over  them  a little  pepper  and 
salt  and  a tea-spoonful  of  finely-minced  onions, 
and  place  upon  them  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
potatoes  cut  in  slices.  Put  two  or  three  small 
lumps  of  dripping  here  and  there,  and  repeat  until 
the  meat  is  used  and  the  dish  nearly  full.  Cover 
the  top  with  whole  potatoes,  pour  half  a pint  of 
water  or  stock  over,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven.  A few  oysters  are  by  many  considered 
an  improvement,  and  for  this  purpose 
tinned  oysters  will  be  found  to  answer  nearly 
as  well  as  fresh  ones,  and  to  be  much  less  ex- 
pensive. Half  a tin  will  be  sufficient  for  this 
quantity.  Lay  them  upon  the  meat,  pour 
a little  of  the  iiquid  over  them,  and  procoed  as 
above.  Time,  three  hours  or  more  to  bake. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons.  Probable 
cost  2s.  lOd. 

Hot  Pot,  Lancashire  ( see  Lancashire 
I-Iot  Pot). 

Hot  Sauce,  for  Broils,  &c.— Melt  two 
ounces  of  butter  in  a stewpan,  stir  in  with  it  a 
table-spoonful  of  flour,  and  mix  smoothly  with 
the  back  of  a wooden  spoon  until  it  is  lightly 
browned.  Add  gradually  to  it  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  good  stock,  stirring  all  the  time ; add  also 
a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  capers,  a tea-spoonful 
of  chopped  shallots,  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard, 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovy,  a 
table -spoonful  of  walnut  ketchup,  a table-spoon- 


ful of  port,  or  claret,  and  a quarter  of  a tea 
spoonful  of  cayenne.  Boil  gently  for  six  oi 
seven  minutes,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 
Probablo  cost,  Id.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Hot  Spice,  for  Flavouring  Sauce, 
Gravies,  &C. — Take  half  an  ounce  each  of 
cinnamon,  black  pepper,  and  ginger.  Pound  them 
thoroughly  in  a mortar,  and  with  them  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  cayenne,  one  ounce  of 
mace,  two  ounces  of  finely-grated  nutmeg,  three 
ounces  of  white  pepper,  and  a dozen  cloves.  When 
thoroughly  pounded  and  mixed  put  these  ingre- 
dients into  a bottle,  and  keep  the  spice  closely 
stoppered  until  required.  Time,  half  an  hour  to 
prepare.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.  When  it  is  to 
be  used,  try  a little  pinch  of  the  powder  at  first, 
and  add  more  if  required. 

Household  Gravy,  Superior.— Take 
one  pound  of  lean  veal  from  the  fillet.  Put  it 
into  a stewpan,  and  with  it  any  trimmings  and 
bones  of  beef,  veal,  or  mutton ; but  they  must 
bo  perfectly  sweet,  or  they  will  spoil  the  gravy. 
Add  half  a pint  of  water,  and  simmer  gently 
until  a light  glaze  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stewpan ; then  add  a pint  and  a half  of 
water,  a small  onion  with  one  clove  stuck  in  it, 
three  sprigs  of  parsley  and  one  of  thyme,  a 
small  carrot,  a bay-leaf,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
silt,  and  a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper. 
Boil ; then  draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side  of  the 
fire,  and  let  its  contents  simmer  gently  for  one , 
hour.  It  must  be  only  partially  covered,  or  the 
gravy  will  not  be  clear.  Take  the  fat  otf  care- 
fully, strain  the  broth,  and  put  it  aside  for  use. 
It  -will  keep  for  three  or  four  days  if  boiled  occa- 
sionally and  kept  without  cover  in  a cool  place. 
Afew  spoonfuls  will  improve  sauces  and  gravies. 
The  veal  will  be  found  excellent  if  cut  into 
convenient-sized  pieces  and  served  with  a few 
stewed  mushrooms  and  a little  of  the  gravy. 
Sufficient  for  a pint  and  half.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  2d. 

Housewife’s  Cream. — Bub  the  yellow 
part  of  a fresh  lemon  upon  three  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar ; reduce  the  sugar  to  powder,  and  stir  it 
until  dissolved  into  half  a pint  of  thick  cream. 
Add  the  strained  juice  and  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  sherry,  and  whisk  all  well  together  until  thick. 
Serve  in  custard-glasses,  which  should  be  kept 
in  a cool  place  until  wanted.  This  cream  is 
better  if  made  a few  horns  before  it  is  used. 
Just  before  serving,  dust  a little  powdered 
cinnamon  or  pink  sugar  over  the  top.  Time, 
one  houi-  to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  exclusive 
of  the  sherry,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  four 
glasses. 

ITowtowdie  (a  Scotch  dish). — -Truss  a 
young  fowl  as  for  boiling,  and  stuff  it  with 
good  veal  forcemeat.  Put  it  into  a saucepan 
with  a closely-fitting  lid,  and  with  it  four 
ounces  of  fresh  butter,  half  a pint  of  good 
stock,  three  sprigs  of  parsley  and  one  of  thyme, 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a quarter  of  a tea- 
spoonful of  popper,  six  small  onions,  a bay-lea  . 
and  one  clove.  Simmer  gently  for  one  hour  U 
tlio  chicken  is  young  and  small,  and  longer  i 
necessary.  When  it  is  half-cooked,  turn  1 
the  pan  and  pour  another  half -pint  of  gra\  y 
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over  it.  Have  ready  some  spinach.  Press  it 
into  small  balls;  ilatten  these  on  tlio  top,  and 
lay  a poached  egg  upon  each.  Put  the  fowl  in 
the  middle.  Thicken  tho  gravy,  pour  it  over 
the  fowl,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible.  A few 
stewed  mushrooms  may  bo  sent  to  table  on  a 
separate  dish.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four-  per- 
sons. Probable  cost  of  fowl,  2s.  6d. 

Hungarian  Tongue  (a  German  recipe). 
— Take  a fresh  bullock’s-tongue.  Put  it  into 
a stewpan  with  a carrot,  an  onion,  a clove  of 
garlic,  a bay-leaf,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a 
dozen  peppercorns,  half  a fresh  lemon  sliced, 
and  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it.  Let  it 
boil ; then  draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side  of  the 
fire,  and  simmer  gently  until  the  tongue  is 
quite  tender.  Take  off  the  skin,  and  trim  the 
tongue  neatly;  strain  and  reduce  the  gravy. 
Mix  a table-spoonful  of  flour  very  smoothly 
with  two  ounces  of  butter.  Keep  stirring  over 
the  fire  until  it  is  lightly  browned,  and  steam  a 
bruised  clove  of  garlic  in  the  browning.  Add 
gradually  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  gravy, 
and  when  quite  smooth  and  thick  stir  in  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon.  Pour  a little  of  the 
sauce  into  the  dish  with  the  tongue,  and  send 
the  rest  to  table  in  a tureen.  Garnish  the  dish 
with  parsley  and  sliced  lemon.  Time,  two 

I hours  to  simmer  the  tongue.  Probable  cost  of 
tongue,  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
eight  or  nine  persons. 

Hung  Beef  ( see  Beef,  Dutch,  or  Hung, 
and  Beef,  Hung). 

Hunter’s,  or  Spiced  Beef.— Take  a 
round  of  beef  weighing  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds.  Let  it  hang  a day  or  two ; then  rub 
it  well  with  a powder  made  by  pounding 
together  one  pound  of  salt,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  saltpetre,  half  an  ounce  of  allspice, 
half  an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  two  ounces  of 
moist  sugar,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  herb- 
powder,  if  this  be  in  the  house ; if  not,  it 
may  be  omitted.  Take  out  the  bone, 
and  turn  and  rub  the  meat  every  day  for  a 
fortnight.  At  the  end  of  that  time  wash  it 
well  with  a soft  sponge,  put  it  into  a stewpan, 
just  covcr  it  with  water,  bring  it  to  a boil,  and 
let  it  simmer  gently  for  five  hours.  It  may 
remain  in  the  water  in  which  it  was  cooked 
■until  it  is  nearly  cold,  if  it  is  intended  to  be 
used  at  once  ; but  though  this  will  improve  the 
taste,  it  will  prevent  its  keeping  so  long.  The 
heef  is  better  if  kept  uncut  until  cold.  It  will 
keep  a fortnight  or  more  in  moderate  weather. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan,  instead  of  boiling  the 
heef,  to  bake  it.  Put  it  into  a pan  with  a 
sliced  onion,  a quart  of  water,  and  nearly  three 
pounds  of  beef  or  mutton-suet  cut  small  and 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  beef.  Cover  with  a 
coarse  flour  and  water  paste,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  When  cold,  take  off  the  crust ; 
pour  off  the  gravy,  which  will  be  found  excel- 
lent for  soups  and  sauces.  Put  the  suet  into 
an  earthen  jar,  and  melt  it  slowly  in  a modorato 
oven.  Pour  it  off  frequently  as  it  melts.  It 
may  be  used  for  frying,  &c.  Tho  meat  will 
keep  for  six  weeks  in  moderate  weather, 
lime,  six  hours  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  lid. 
uer  pound. 
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Hunter’s  Beef  (another  way). — Take  as 
lean  a piece  as  can  bo  procured  of  tho  flank  of 
beef.  The  thin  end  is  the  best.  Take  out  the 
bones,  and  rub  the  meat  well  every  day  for  a 
fortnight  with  a mixture  made  of  ono  pound  of 
salt,  one  ounce  of  saltpetre,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  moist  sugar,  ono  ounce  of  pounded  allspice, 
one  ounce  of  pounded  cloves,  and  one  grated  nut- 
meg. At  the  end  of  the  time  roll  it  as  closely 
and  firmly  as  possible,  and  bind  it  securely 
with  skewers  and  tape.  Just  cover  it  with 
water,  and  boil  or  bake  it  for  five  or  six  hours. 
Do  not  loosen  the  tapes,  &c.,  until  the  meat  is 
quite  cold.  Probable  cost,  7^d.  per  pound. 

Hunter’s  Beef  (another  way). — See  Beef, 
Hunter’s. 

Hunter’s  Bread  and  Meat  Pud- 
ding.— Take  two  pounds  of  dough  made  with 
yeast,  such  as  would  be  used  for  bread ; or  if 
this  cannot  be  obtained,  use  a dough  mixed 
with  the  white  of  eggs.  Boll  it  out  an  inch 
thick.  Cut  two  pounds  of  rump-steak  into 
small  pieces.  Pepper  and  salt  each  piece,  and 
season  it  with  a very  small  quantity  of  pounded 
allspice.  Place  the  meat  in  rows  on  the  dough, 
taking  care  that  a fatty  piece  is  in  each  row ; 
then  roll  the  dough  round  and  fasten  it  securely 
at  the  ends,  very  much  like  a roly-poly  pudding. 
It  may  then  be  either  baked  or  boiled.  This  is  a 
convenient  form  of  preparing  provision  for  those 
who  have  to  make  long  expeditions,  and  do  not 
wish  to  be  burdened  with  much  luggage.  Any 
sort  of  meat  may  be  substituted  for  the  rump- 
steak,  and  endless  varieties  may  be  introduced ; 
but  the  meat  should  always  be  cut  into 
mouthfuls,  and  the  ends  securely  fastened  to 
prevent  the  gravy  escaping.  Time  to  boil  or 
bake,  two  hours.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  10d.,  if  made  with  rump- 
steak. 

Hunter’s  Gingerbread  (see  Ginger- 
bread, Hunter’s). 

Hunter’s  Partridge  Pie  (see  Partridge 
Pie,  Hunter’s). 

Hunter’s  Pie. — Take  two  pounds  of  the 
best  end  of  a neck  of  mutton,  cut  it  into  chops, 
trim  these  neatly,  remove  all  superfluous  fat, 
add  pepper  and  salt,  put  them  into  a stew- 
pan with  a small  quantity  of  water,  and  let 
them  stew  gently  for  half  an  hour.  Boil  and 
mash  three  or  four  pounds  of  good  potatoes. 
Line  a buttered  pie-dish  with  them,  put  in 
the  meat  and  gravy,  and  shape  a crust 
over  the  top  of  the  remainder  of  the  potatoes. 
Bake  in  a good  oven  for  half  an  hour.  If  the 
pie  is  not  nicely  browned,  hold  a red-hot  fire- 
shovel  over  it  for  a minute  or  two.  Just  before 
serving  mako  an  incision  in  the  middle  of  tho 
crust,  and  pour  in  a little  boiling  gravy.  Pro- 
bablo  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Hunter’s  Pudding.  — A hunter’s  pud- 
ding and  a plum  pudding  are  very  similar. 
Mix  half  a pound  of  finely-shred  beef-suet  with 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  bread-crumbs  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  flour,  add  half  a pound  of 
stoned  and  chopped  raisins,  half  a pound  of 
picked  currants,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  the 
grated  rind  and  strained  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
a pinch  of  salt,  half  a nutmeg,  grated,  and  an 
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ounce  of  candied  lemon.  When  the  dry  ingre- 
dients are  thoroughly  mixed,  stir  in  four  well- 
hoaten  eggs,  and  eithor  milk,  bocr,  port  wine, 
or  brandy  sufficient  to  mako  a stiff  batter. 
Put  the  mixture  into  a buttered  mould,  and  boil 
for  six  or  seven  hours.  This  pudding  will  keep 
for  several  months,  and  when  used  may  be 
either  cut  into  slices  and  fried,  or  plunged 
again  into  boiling  wator  and  boiled  for  an  hour. 
Several  puddings  may  bo  mixed  and  boiled 
together,  and  are  very  useful  for  lteoping  in  the 
house  to  be  used  as  occasion  requires.  If  finely- 
minced  cooked  meat  be  substituted  for  the  suet, 
this  pudding  may  bo  eaten  cold.  Another  excel- 
lent hunter’s  pudding  may  be  made  by  taking  a 
pound  and  a half  of  the  mince  made  for  mince 
pies,  mixing  it  with  six  ounces  of  finely-grated 
bread-crumbs  and  three  eggs.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  3d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine,  &c.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Hunter’s  Salmi.  — Take  cold  roast 
game — if  under-dressed  so  much  the  better — 
carve  it  into  neat  joints,  remove  the  skin,  &c., 
score  the  flesh  lightly  across  in  two  or  three 
places,  dredge  a little  salt  and  cayenne  over, 
and  put  them  into  a saucepan.  Squeeze  the 
strained  juice  of  a lemon  over  them,  and  add  a 
tea-spoonful  of  finely-minced  lemon-rind,  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  the  best  salad-oil,  and  six  of 
light  wine.  Let  the  pieces  of  meat  remain  until 
they  are  quite  hot,  and  send  rusks  or  grilled  crusts 
to  table  with  them.  Time,  a few  minutes  to  heat 
through.  Probable  cost,  4d.,  exclusive  of  the 
game  and  wine.  Sufficient,  one  bird  for  two  or 
three  persons. 

Hunter’s  Sandwiches.— When  sand- 
wiches have  to  be  kept  a little  while  in  the 
pocket  before  being  used,  they  should  be  toasted 
lightly  on  the  outside.  This  will  keep  them 
from  crumbling. 

Hunter’s  Soup.— Partially  roast  a brace 
of  well-kept  partridges,  or  a partridge  and  a 
grouse.  Put  them  rather  close  to  a clear  fire, 
and  baste  them  plentifully.  As  soon  as  the 
outside  is  well  browned  take  them  up,  and  when 
nearly  cool  cut  the  meat  from  the  bones  in  neat 
fillets,  and  bruise  the  bones  thoroughly.  Cut 
half  a pound  of  lean  ham  into  dice,  and  fry  these 
in  two  ounces  of  butter  with  a sliced  carrot,  an 
onion,  and  a little  parsley.  Mix  in  very 
smoothly  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  or  ground 
rice,  and  when  slightly  browned  add  two  quarts 
of  strong  beef  gravy,  tho  bruised  bones,  and  a 
little  salt  and  cayenne.  Simmer  gently  for  two 
hours,  then  strain  the  soup.  Add  the  slices  of 
meat  and  a glass  of  claret,  and  let  it  heat  once 
more  without  boiling.  Serve  the  meat  with 
the  soup.  Timo,  twenty  minutes  to  roast  the 
partridges.  Probable  cost,  uncertain,  game  being 
variable  in  price.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 

Hunting  Game  Pie  (see  Gamo  Pio, 
Hunting). 

Hyssop  Tea  (Invalid  Cookery). — Pour  a 
quart  of  boiling  water  over  half  an  ounce  of 
dried  hyssop-flowers.  Cover  it  closely,  and  let 
it  remain  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Strain  the 
infusion,  and  sweeten  it  with  a tablo-spooniul  ot 
honey.  Two  table-spoonfuls  should  be  taken 


three  times  a day.  Hyssop  tea  is  good  for 
chest  diseases.  Probable  cost,  3d.  Sufficient 
for  a quart. 

I 

Ice  Colour. — Ices  are  sometimes  coloured 
simply  with  cochineal,  but  we  append  the  follow- 
ing recipe,  copied  from  good  authority : — Boil 
over  .a  slow  fire  for  five  or  six  minutes  in  a pint 
of  water,  or  clarified  sugar  if  not  to  be  used  too 
quickly,  equal  quantities  of  cochineal  (bruised) 
and  salts  of  wormwood,  an  ounce  of  each. 
Add  three  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  an 
ounce  of  rock  alum ; but  remove  the  saucepan 
from  the  fire  before  putting  in  the  cream  of 
tartar,  &c.,  or  it  will  boil  over,  and  the  whole 
mixture  will  be  spoiled. 

Ice,  Mock.— Dissolve  an  ounce  of  gelatine 
in  a cupful  of  milk.  Put  with  it  one  pint  of 
fresh  fruit  (strawberries,  raspberries,  or  red 
currants)  which  has  been  rubbed  through  a 
sieve,  and  add  half  a pint  of  cream  and  a little 
sugar.  Put  the  cream  into  a mould  till  set.  If 
liked,  melted  jam  can  be  used  instead  of  the 
fruit  pulp. 

Ice,  Preservation  and  Cutting  of. 

— Ice  may  be  preserved  by  burying  it  in  saw- 
dust, or  wrapping  it  first  in  paper  then  in 
flannel,  and  keeping  it  in  a tub  with  flannel 
thrown  over.  The  paper  and  flannel  must  be 
changed  when  wet.  Ice  may  be  divided  into 
small  pieces  by  placing  a needle  point  down- 
wards on  the  ice,  and  striking  the  head  of  it 
with  a small  hammer. 

Iced  Pudding.— Make  a custard  with 
half  a pint  of  milk,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  two 
ounceB  of  sugar,  and  a little  vanilla.  When 
thick  and  smooth  add  half  a pint  of  cream  and 
half  a gill  of  maraschino.  Freeze  till  stiff. 
Take  two  ounces  of  stale  sponge  cake  soaked  in 
cream  and  two  ounces  of  dried  fruit  consisting 
of  dried  cherries  and  pine-apple  cut  small.  Put 
the  mould  in  ice.  Place  a little  of  the  ice  cream 
at  the  bottom,  then  a layer  of  fruit  and  another 
of  sponge  cake.  Repeat  till  the  mould  is  fulL 
Covor  closely  and  imbed  in  ice. 

Iced  Pudding  (another  way).— Beat  up 
eight  eggs,  and  add  to  them  twelve  ounces  of 
good  sugar  and  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk. 
Pound  together  in  a mortar  sweet  and  bitter  > : 
almonds,  half  a pound  of  the  former  and  two 
ounces  of  the  latter,  which  should  be  blanched, 
and  dried  in  a clean  cloth,  then  pounded,  and 
put  with  the  other  ingredients  into  a well- 
lined  saucepan.  Stir,  and  let  the  pudding 
thicken,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Strain  and  put 
it  into  tho  freezing-pot  for  half  an  hour,  when  it  I 
should  bo  transposed  to  an  ice-pudding  mould,  I 
and  kept  in  the  ice  until  required  for  use.  ■ 
Serve  turned  out,  with  a compote  of  fruit  in  tho 
dish,  and  some  over  the  top  of  the  pudding  j 
A gill  of  curagoa,  maraschino,  or  any  other 
liqueur  will  improve  the  pudding. 

Iced  Punch.— Get  three  medium-sized 
lemons,  or  two  largo  ones,  with  good  rougn 
rinds,  and  eight  ounces  of  sugar  in  lumps. 
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Rub  off  the  outer  lemon-rind  on  tho  sugar,  also 
the  rind  of  two  China  oranges.  Dissolve  the 
sugar  by  pouring  the  juice  of  tho  fruit  (which 
should  be  squeezed  dry)  over  it,  and  then  press- 
ing and  stirring  it  until  thoroughly  mixed,  as 
much  depends  on  the  careful  incorporation  of 
the  juices  with  the  sugar  ; add  wator  (boiling) 
until  the  sherbet,  for  so  it  is  called,  is  of  the 
desired  flavour,  and  when  cool  enough,  pour  in 
brandy  and  rum — a pint  of  each  will  he  suffi- 
cient. This  will  make  four  quarts  of  excellent 
pimeh.  The  Italians  beat  tho  whites  of  eggs  to 
froth,  and  add  it  to  the  sherbet ; it  is  then  iced, 
and  served  in  glasses.  The  sherbet  is  much 
richer  if  the  lemon-pulp  be  beaten  in  with  the 
sugar,  but  it  should  be  strained  before  the 
spirits  are  added  to  it. 

Iceland  Moss  Jelly. — Wash  four  ounces 
of  Iceland  moss  in  warm  water,  and  having 
drained  it  set  it  over  the  fire  in  a quart  of  cold 
water.  Stir  until  it  boils,  when  it  should  be 
covered  up  and  allowed  to  simmer  for  an  hour. 
Add  four  ounces  of  sugar,  a gill  of  sherry,  the 
juice  of  two  lemons,  the  rind  of  half  a lemon,  and 
the  white  of  an  egg  whisked  with  half  a gill  of 
cold  water;  stir  the  jelly  until  it  boils,  and  strain 
through  a flannel  bag.  This  moss  is  considered 
efficacious  in  cases  of  debility  and  chest  com- 
j plaints,  but  its  bitter  taste  renders  it  disagree- 
able. 

Ices.— For  the  following  ices  see  under  their 
respective  headings : — 
i Almond  Cream 
I Almond  and  Orange 
Apple  Water 
Apricot  Ice  Cream 
Apricot  Water 
Barberry  Water 
Bohemian  Ice  Cream 
Bread,  Brown,  Ice 
Cream 

Cherry  Water 
Chocolate  Cream 
Cinnamon  Cream 
Coffee  Ice  Cream 
Currant  Cream 
Currant  Water 
Ginger  Cream 
Ginger  Water 
Grape  Water 
Lemon  Ice  Cream 
Maraschino 
Melon  Water 

Ices  Sugar  Clarified  for.— Dissolve 

mx  pounds  of  sugar  in  four  quarts  of  water.  Let 
it  theu  come  slowly  to  a boil ; add  tho  white  of 
m e£jg,  well  beaten,  to  tho  wator,  and  boil  ton 
nunutes^  when  it  may  be  strained  and  bottled, 
i is  ailfaeult  to  freeze  ices  which  aro  over  sweet. 

Cakesf1^  P°r  ^a^es  isee  Frost  or  Icing  for 


Milanese 
Mille  Fruit 
Noyeau  Ice  Cream 
Orange  Water 
Orgeat  Cream 
Peach  Cream  Ice 
Peach  Water 
Pine- apple  Water 
Pomegranate  Water 
Easpberry  Cream 
Eatafia  Cream 
Eum  Ice 
Sherbet 

Strawberry  Cream 
Strawberry  Ice  and 
Vanilla  Ice  in 

ONE  MOULD 

Strawberry  Water 
Vanilla  Cream 
Water  Ice. 


leingib?  CakeS). akeS’  Almond  (sco  Almorid 

hofor’f?  £°r  Pmit  Pies  and  Tarts.- 

w,.t  if-  ?,  ttln&  the  pio  or  tart  in  the  ovon, 
ivhif,,  oa  1 °T^  col(l  water,  sprinkle  fine 

Lvffh  tKaS1^  °n  and  preSS  tWs  liS',ltly 


Imperial. — Slice  a large  lemon  without 
paring  it,  and  bruise  well  two  ounces  of  ginger. 
Put  these  into  an  earthen  jar  with  two  pounds 
of  loaf  sugar  and  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar. 
Pour  over  it  two  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and 
let  it  remain  until  cold ; then  stir  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  yeast,  and  cover.  Strain  the  next 
day,  and  bottle,  when  it  will  ho  fit  for  use  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Or,  take  double  tho 
quantity  of  cream  of  tartar  and  lemon,  poui- 
over  these  six  quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  add 
a quart  of  rum  and  sugar  to  taste.  Strain  it  the 
next  day,  when  the  imperial  should  he  bottled 
and  tightly  corked.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of 
rum,  Is.  6d. 

Imperial  Cake. — Separate  the  yolks  from 
the  whites  of  six  eggs,  heat  the  yolks  until 
light,  and  the  whites  to  a firm  froth.  Have 
ready  the  crumb  of  three  French  rolls  soaked 
in  milk  and  squeezed  dry.  Beat  the  bread  and 

four  ounces  of  warmed  butter  together,  then 
add  the  egg-yolks,  two  ounces  of  fine  sugar 
(pounded),  and  some  grated  lemon-peel.  While 
heating  the  mixture,  add  currants,  sultana 
raisins,  pounded  blanched  almonds,  and  candied 
peel,  two  ounces  of  each,  and  lastly  stir  in  the 
frothed  whites  of  the  eggs.  Bake  in  a shallow 
cake-tin  and  a moderate  oven.  Sprinkle  the 
tin  with  fine  crumbs,  and  the  cake,  when  done, 
with  fine  sugar.  Time,  one  hour.  Probable 
cost,  2s. 

Imperial  Cream. — Put  the  strained  juice 
of  three  lemons  into  a rather  deep  glass  dish. 
Boil  a quart  of  cream  with  the  thin  rind  of  a 
lemon,  and  pour  it  into  a jug,  stirring  in  at  the 
same  time,  by  degrees,  eight  ounces  of  finely- 
powdered  sugar.  Keep  the  cream  stirred  imtil 
it  is  nearly  cold,  and  the  sugar  is  quite  dissolved, 
then  add  it  to  the  strained  juice,  keeping  the  jug 
as  high  as  possible,  and  mixing  the  juice  and 
cream  well  together  as  it  falls  from  tho  spout 
of  the  jug.  This  cream  should  he  allowed 
several  hours  to  sot.  Probable  cost,  2s.  3d. 

Imperial  Drink.— Put  half  an  ounce  of 
cream  of  tartar  into  a large  jug,  which  should 
he  well  heated  first,  add  the  rind  of  a large 
lemon,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  lump  sugar, 
and  about  three  pints  of  boiling  water  from 
the  kettle.  Cover  closely,  and  let  the  jug- 
stand  near  the  fire  for  an  hour  or  so.  Stu- 
the  liquid  occasionally  while  hot,  and  when 
quite  cold  and  clear,  pour  off  from  the  sediment. 
This  is  a cooling  and  pleasant  drink  for  the 
summer.  Probable  cost,  3d. 

Imperial  Gingerbread.— Take  twelve 
ounces  of  dried  flour,  and  blend  with  it  six 
ounces  of  butter.  Make  into  a paste  with  a 
pint  of  cream  and  six  ounces  of  treacle  stirred 
together  by  degrees  before  being  added  to  tho 
flour;  the  cream  is  liable  to  get  turned  if  this  is 
not  carefully  done.  Strew  in  an  ounce  of  cara- 
way seeds,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  ginger.  The 
paste  should  ho  stiff.  When  cut  into  shapes,  stick 
candied  orange  or  lemon  peel  on  tho  top,  and 
bake  on  a tin  plate,  well  buttered.  Time,  ton 
to  fifteen  minutes  to  hake.  Probable  cost, 

2s.  Gd.  for  this  quantity. 
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Imperial  Gingerbread  (another  way). 
-See  Gingerbread,  imperial. 


Imperial  Punch,  Cold.— Cut  a pine- 
apple into  very  thin  slices,  and  slice  also  four 
closely-peeled  China  oranges,  leaving  none  of  the 
white  pit  h attached  to  tho  orange-slices.  Put  the 
slices  into  a howl.  Extract  the  flavour  from  an 
inch  length  of  vanilla,  and  a piece  of  cinnamon, 
about  a drachm  in  weight,  by  heating  them  in  a 
quart  of  water  with  the  peel  of  a Seville  orange. 
Rub  off  the  rind  of  a lemon  on  a lump  or  two 
of  sugar,  and  squeeze  tho  juice  from  four  lemons 
into  the  bowl,  adding  the  sugar  with  more 
lemon- juice  to  make  half  a pound,  then  strain 
in  the  vanilla  liquid,  and  cover  to  get  cold. 
When  quite  cold  mix  a bottle  each  of  rum, 
hock,  and  champagne,  with  a pint  of  seltzer 
water.  Stir-  well,  and  serve  in  champagne 
glasses,  cold. 

Imperial  Schmarn. — Separate  the  yolks 
from  the  whites  of  five  eggs,  whisk  tho  yolks 
with  a pint  of  cream,  and  froth  the  whites, 
which  will  be  required  when  all  the  other  ingie- 
dients  are  mixed.  Add  to  the  _ yolks  four 
ounces  of  fine  flour — made  sweet  with  a table- 
spoonful of  double-refined  sugar— an  ounce  of 
sultana  raisins,  the  same  of  blanched  almonds, 
chopped,  and,  lastly,  the  frothed  whites,  which 
should  be  stirred  in  gently  with  the  rest.  Have 
ready  hot,  in  a clean  stewpan,  two  ounces  of 
butter,  pour  in  the  schmarn  or  hatter,  let  the 
fire  be  brisk,  and  allow  it  to  colour  well,  but  not 
to  burn ; then  with  an  iron  spatula,  or  fork, 
tear  the  schmarn  lightly  apart,  and  allow  it  to 
set  and  brown  again,  when  the  same  crumbling 
or  tearing  process  is  to  be  repeated ; and  when  it 
has  encrusted  a second  time,  break  it  up  smaller, 
and  serve  without  delay,  with  pounded  sugar 
and  vanilla  mixed  together  strewn  over  the 
top.  Probable  cost,  Is.  lOd. 

Imperial  Soup.— To  a gill  of  clear  well- 
flavoured  stock  mix  three  beaten  eggs,  .two 
spoonfuls  of  cream,  salt  and  pepper.  Stir  the 
liquid,  and  put  it  in  a buttered  basin  or  mould. 
Cover  with  greased  paper,  that  no  water  may 
enter,  and  steam  the  custard  gently  till  set. 
When  cool  turn  it  out,  cut  it  into  thin  slices, 
and  divide  these  into  small  diamonds  or 
squares.  Serve  in  a tureen  of  clear  soup. 
Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  two  quarts  of 
soup,  and  eight  or  ten  persons. 

Imperials. — Beat  six  ounces  of  butter  to 
a cream,  and  mix  it  well  into  a pound  of  dried 
flour,  and  eight  ounces  of  sifted  sugar.  Cut 
two  ounces  of  candied  orange-peel  into  bits, 
and  grate  the  rind  of  a small  lemon.  Add 
gradually  half  a pound  of  currants  which  have 
been  washed,  stoned,  and  dried  perfectly. 
Moisten  with  four  well-beaten  eggs,  and  bake  to 
a pale  brown  in  a gentle  oven  on  a flourod  tin 
plate  in  the  form  of  little  heaps,  which  is  best 
done  by  placing  the  paste  with  two  forks  as 
roughly  as  possible,  and  at  uniform  distances 
upon  the  plate.  Time,  about  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d. 

Indian  Bread  and  Meat,  or  Koobbe. 

'Phis  is  a dish  frequently  met  with  m India 

and  Australia,  and  particularly  suitable  for 
camping  or  picnics,  as  it  does  not  require  many 


pots  and  pans.  An  ordinary  bread  dough  is  rolled 
out  to  any  thickness  (the  thicker  tho  better),  a 
piece  of  meat,  a fine  goose,  duck,  or  fowl  is 
enveloped  in  it,  and  boiled  or  baked  as  may 
be  most  convenient.  Poultry  with  appropriate 
sauces  may  be  cooked  thus  with  little  trouble, 
except  tho  caution  which  must  necessarily  be 
observed,  to  keep  the  stuffing  well  secured 
before  the  birds  are  put  into  the  dough. 


Indian  Burdwan.— A very  savoury  and 
highly-approved  Indian  dish.  The  joints  of  a 
parboiled  fowl  are  generally  used  for  this  dish, 
but  if  necessary  the  remains  of  chicken  or 
fowls  that  have  been  served  before,  and  even 
rabbit,  veal,  or  lamb  may  be  warmed  up  in  the 

sauce,  for  which  the  following  is  the  recipe : 

Peel  and  chop  very  finely  four  shallots  and  an 
onion.  Put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a small 
cup  of  good  stock,  a table-spoonful  of  the  essence 
of  anchovies,  a little  cayenne,  and  an  ounce  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour.  Stir  over  the  fire  until  the 
sauce  is  ready  to  boil,  then  put  it  aside  to  sim-  • 
mer  till  the  'onions  are  done,  adding  a small  , 
cupful  of  mixed  Indian  pickles,  cut  into  less 
than  half-inch  pieces,  a table-spoonful  of  chili  •• 
vinegar,  and  one 'or  two  glasses  of  wine,  Madeira  1 
or  sherry.  Simmer  the  sauce  to  make  the  pickles  - 
tender,  and  pour  in  the  wine  when  the  fowl  13 
ready  to  be  stewed.  Skin  and  lay  the  fowl  in 
neat  pieces  into  the  stewpan  with  the  sauce, 
and  if  the  fowl  has  been  only  parboiled,  stew  • 
it  o-ently  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  but  for 
a thoroughly  cooked  fowl  serve  as  soon  as  it  is 
ready  to  boil,  with  the  juice  of  a fresh  lime. 
Rice  is  sometimes  served  with  Burdwan  as  with  . 
curry. 

Indian  Burdwan  (another  way).— Set 
Burdwan,  Indian. 

Indian  Chutney.— Boil  together  a pint 
of  good  vinegar  with  half  a pound  of  soar, 
unripe  apples,  peeled,  cored,  and  quartered.' 
When  pulped  and  cool,  add,  first  pounding  them  |. 
separately  in  a mortar  and  afterwards  together,  i 
the  following  ingredients : — Four  ounces  of  1 
stoned  raisins,  eight  ounces  of  brown  sugar, 
two  ounces  of  garlic,  and  two  ounces  oi  mus- 
tard-seed ; mix  these  well  with  two  ounces  of  < 
powdered  ginger,  the  same  of  salt,  and  onenl 
ounce  of  cayenne.  Put  the  mixture  into  an 
earthenware  jar,  and  set  the  jar  in  a warm 
comer  by  the  fire  until  next  morning,  when  ; 
tho  chutney  may  he  put  into  small  jars  ana  j 
tied  down.'  It  wiU  keep  good  a year  or  two 
Time  to  stew  apples,  until  soft.  1 robahl  jj 
cost,  Is.  6d. 

Indian  Corn-flour  Bread.— Take  In 
dian  maize  and  fine  wheaten  flour  in  the  pro 
portions  of  two  pounds  of  the  former  to 
pounds  of  the  latter.  Mix  in  an  earthen  pan 
with  a little  salt  to  flavour  and  two i tat 
spoonfuls  of  yeast  stirred  into  half  a pint  otwaro 
water.  Put  the  yeast  into  it.  after  makmg  a hoi  j 
low  in  the  centre,  and  make  a batter  the  J 
rounding  flour,  which  must  he  coveredbghtl. 
with  flour  and  with  a warm  woollen  cloth.  - " Jj 
placed  before  the  fire  to  nse  for  an  honr 
more.  When  well  risen,  knead  the  flour  wt 
smooth  dough  with  as  much  more > warn  ' 
as  will  be  necessary,  and  then  make  it 
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loaves  which  should  he  allowed  to  rise  foi 
nearly  half  an  hour  before  being  baked.  Time, 
an  hour  and  three-quarters  to  two  hours.  Suffi- 
cient for  two  loaves. 

Indian  Corn-flour  Bread  (another 
way). — See  Bread,  Indian  Corn. 

Indian  Cress, Nasturtiums,  Pickled. 

-The  young  leaves  and  flowers  are  some- 
times used  as  an  ornamental  addition  to 
salads.  The  berries  should  be  gathered  in 
August  and  September  for  pickling ; they  are 
used  by  some  as  a substitute  for  capers.  Put 
-hem  as  they  are  gathered,  after  rubbing  them 
.n  a dry  cloth,  into  vinegar,  and  allow  to  each 
juart  two  ounces  of  salt,  and  fifteen  pepper- 
corns. Put  the  vinegar,  &c.,  into  bottles,  and 
ih  with  the  nasturtium  seed  as  it  is  gathered 
rorn  day  to  day.  When  full,  cork  tightly. 
Indian  cress  is  seldom  to  be  bought,  but  it  is 
easily  cultivated,  and  thrives  well  in  poor  soil. 

Indian  Cress,  Nasturtiums,  Pickled 

another  way) . — Gather  the  nasturtiums  before 
hey  Se^  °kl  and  dry.  Wash  the  grit  from  them 
n cold  water,  and  sprinkle  well  with  salt.  Drain 
hem  the  next  day,  and  when  quite  dry  scatter 
mongst  them,  in  an  earthen  pickle-jar,  whole 
epper,  a few . cloves,  tarragon  leaves,  and 
Liced  horseradish.  Pour  vinegar  enough  to 
aver,  and  let  it  be  cold. 

Indian  Crumpets.— Stir  into  a quart  of 
farmed  milk  two  large  table-spoonfuls  of  yeast, 

, kttle  salt,  and  as  much  wheat  flour  as  will 
sicken  the  milk  to  a batter.  Cover  it  up  closely 
y the  side  of  the  fire  until  next  morning,  then 
cld  a gill  of  melted  butter,  and  make  into  a soft 
ough  with  yellow  corn-meal.  Eub  a griddle 
rer  with  butter,  and  bake  about  fifteen  minutes 
[robable  cost,  Is. 

Indian  Curry.  — Cut  two  pounds  of 
ndressed  meat,  sweetbreads,  fowls,  or  rabbits, 
ith  a rasher  of  bacon,  into  neat  pieces  or 
>ints.  Stew  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter 
; clove  of  garlic,  and  an  onion  or  two  chopped, 
ke  these  up  when  brown,  fry  the  meat  in  the 
ime  fat,  drain  it  and  lay  it  in  a saucepan. 
jx  three  dessert-spoonfuls  of  curry -powder,  a 
hle-spoonful  of  flour,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
u,  in  sufficient  water  to  make  it  into  a smooth 
>ste,  then  add  a little  more  water,  if  required; 
ake  the  mixture  well  in  the  stewpan  till  it 
als.  Pour  the  gravy  over  the  meat,  simmer 
:ntly  till  this  is  tender.  Before  serving  add  a 
de-spoonful  of  lemon- juice.  Serve  the  rice 
a separate  dish,  the  gravy  in  the  dish  with 

0 meat.  Time,  an  hour  or  more  to  stew. 

Curry. — Beat  up  two  eggs  with 
ffiarter  of  a pint  of  inilk,  and  beat  well  into 
k s^ce  bread  previously  soaked 
r,.  , Pound  a few  sweet  almonds,  and  fry 
pCed  °nion  in  an  ounce  of  butter.  Mix  all 
together  -with  a table-spoonful  of  curry, 

' er  ounce  of  butter,  and  six  or  eight  ounces 
minced  fowl  or  other  cold  cooked  meat, 
-oned  with  salt.  Melt  a little  butter  with 

1 ru^  a baking-dish  with  it, 
m.  ,e  curry-  Serve  boiled  rice  sepa- 

w"'-  J half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is., 
iusive  of  the  meat. 


Indian  Curry-powder. — It  is  necessary 
to  have  all  the  seeds  used  in  the  preparation  of 
cuny-powder  well  dried.  A cool  oven  will  dry 
thorn  best.  Put  them  in  at  night,  they  will  be 
ready  for  pounding  in  the  morning.  Pound 
together  an  ounce  each  of  coriander  and 
poppy-seed,  half  an  ounce  of  ground  ginger 
and  the  same  of  mustard-seed,  with  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  red  chilies,  and  half  a drachm 
of  cinnamon.  Cork  the  bottle  containing  this 
mixture  tightly. 

Indian  Curry,  Simple.— Cut  up  a 

chicken  into  nice  joints.  Pound  in  a mortar 
a smalll  onion,  a clove  of  garlic,  together  with 
an . ounce  of  good  curry -powder,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt.  Pry  a sliced  onion  in  butter  till 
quite  brown, , take  out  the  pieces,  and  with  the 
hot  butter  mix  the  above  ingredients,  adding  a 
gill  of  stock  and  another  of  cream.  Put  in  the 
chicken,  and  simmer  till  done.  Time  to  stew 
the  chicken,  half  an  horn.  Probable  cost,  3s. 
Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Indian  Devil  Mixture.— To  a table- 
spoonful each  of  vinegar,  ketchup,  and  chutney- 
paste  add  an  ounce  of  dissolved  butter,  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  salt,  and  a 
small  cup  of  good  rich  gravy.  Blend  these 
ingredients  thoroughly,  and  rub  them  into  the 
meat. . Make  all  hot  together  slowly.  Time, 
ten  minutes  to  make  hot. 

Indian  Dish  of  Fowl  (see  Fowl,  In- 
dian Dish  of). 

Indian  Fagadu. — Pick  the  meat  from  a 
lobster  and  a pint  of  shrimps,  cut  it  into  small 
bits,  and  season  it  with  an  onion  and  a clove  of 
garlic,  shred  finely,  and  some  cayenne  and  salt. 
Prepare  some  spinach  as  for  boiling — put  it  into 

a stewpan  in  the  usual  way,  without  water 

add  the  lobster,  and  stew  gently  with  an  onion 
or  two  sliced,  and  previously  fried  in  butter, 
keeping  the  lid  closed  for  some  time.  When 
nearly  done,  stir  the  contents  over  the  fire  to 
absorb  the  moisture,  and  when  quite  dry 
squeeze  in  some  lemon- juice.  Probable  cost! 
3s.  6d. 

Indian  Fritters.  — Put  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour  into  a basin,  and  mix  it 
to  a stiff  paste  with  boiling  water.  Stir  briskly 
and  beat  the  batter  well  or  it  will  not 

n ,Break  into  the  basin  two  eggs 
with  their  whites,  and  two  more  yolks  without 
the  whites ; the  batter  must  be  cool  before  they 
are  put  to  it,  and  when  beaten  well  together 
with  a wooden  spoon  should  have  the  frothed 
whites  of  two  eggs  added  just  before  frying. 
■?,10P  batt.(?  from  a spoon  into  boiling  lard. 

f,rlt,t.Grs  Wl11  nse  very  high,  and  only  require  a 
little  batter;  a dessert-spoonful  is  quite  sufficient 
o mako_  them  a nice  size.  Preserve  or  mar- 
malado  is  served  between  the  fritters.  Time 
six  to  eight  minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost,  5d., 
exclusive  of  preserve.  Sufficient  for  four  or 
five  persons. 


iff  Gingerbread.— Put  a small  tea- 
■ !..n  l 01  water  into  a saucepan,  and  stir  well 
n it,  over  a slow  fire,  three-quarters  of  a pound 

untwwed  and  four  °nnces  of  butter 

until  they  are  dissolved ; then  work  the  mixture 
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into  one  pound  of  good  dry  flour  spiced  with 
pounded  ginger,  cinnamon,  and  cloves — two 
ounces  of  ginger  to  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon 
and  cloves  mixed.  Bake  on  tins,  either  in  nuts 
or  cakes.  Tiino,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d. 

Indian  Griddle  Cake.— To  one  quart 
of  new  milk  add  as  much  Horn-  as  will  make  a 
thick  batter.  Mix  with  the  milk  two  eggs 
well  beaten  before  the  mixing,  and  with  the 
flour  a little  salt.  Rub  butter  over  a hot 
griddle ; drop  the  batter  from  a table-spoon  on 
to  it,  and  bake  at  once. 

Indian  Le  Bon  Diable.— Make  deep 
scores  in  the  meat  to  bn  devilled.  If  of  poultry, 
the  drumsticks,  gizzard,  and  rump  are  tho  best 
for  this  savoury  dish.  It  is  usually  prepared 
at  table  to  suit  tho  palates  of  the  consumers, 
and  from  thence  sent  to  the  cook  to  broil. 
Powder  every  part  with  a mixture  of  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients  : — Of  salt,  cayenne,  and 
curry-powder,  equal  quantities,  and  a double 
quantity  of  mushroom  or  truffle  powder. 
Heat  some  of  the  gravy  from  the  dishes  com- 
posing tho  grill,  and  when  boiling  hot  pour  it 
over  with  a little  lemon-juice. 

Indian  Maize.— Take  Indian  corn-pods 
when  about  as  large  as  radishes.  Put  them 
into  an  earthenware  jar,  and  cover  them  with 
boiling  vinegar.  Intersperse  bay -leaves  mode- 
rately,  and  a little  basilicum  crumbled  up  or 
throw  the  young  ears  into  a saucepan  of  boiling 
salted  water  for  two  or  three  minutes— just 
time  enough  to  restore  the  water  to  the  boil 
and  then  drain.  Boil  bay -leaves,  chih-pods  or 
capsicums,  shallots,  and  a small  bit  of  garlic  m 
vinegar.  Pour  the  vinegar  when  cold  over  the 
■ com-ears,  sprinkling  mustard-seed  plentifully 
^ver  the  top  of  the  jar.  Cover  the  jars  with 
bladder,  and  keep  them  in  a cool  place. 

Indian  Meal,  Batter  Cakes  of  {see 
Batter  Cakes  of  Indian  Meal). 

Indian  Meal  Fritters.— Make  a batter 
as  for  other  fritters  with  four  or  five  table- 
spoonfuls of  meal,  a pint  of  warm  milk,  and 
four  well-beaten  eggs.  Drop  the  batter  into 
boiling  lard  from  a ladle ; have  plenty  in  tho 
pan.  Keep  each  fritter  separate,  and  serve, 
after  drying  before  the  fire,  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, that  they  may  not  cool.  Time,  ten  to 
twelve  minutes  to  fry. 

Indian  Meal  Johnny  Cakes.— Make 
into  a firm  dough  one  quart  of  Indian  meal, 
using  as  much  warm  water  as  may  be  required, 
and  a little  salt.  Scoop  out  some  of  the  meal 
from  the  centre,  pour  in  the  water,  and  mix  in 
the  usual  way.  Knead  the  dough,  and  roll  it 
to  about  an  inch  in  thickness.  Lay  the  cake 
on  a well-buttered  griddle  over  a clear  brisk 
fire  and  toast  it  on  both  sides.  When  done, 
serve  at  once,  split  and  buttered.  This  is  a 
favourite  American  cake,  eaten  with  fried  pork. 

Indian  Meal,  Loaf  Cake  of  (sec  Loaf 
Cake,  Ac.) 

Indian  Meal  Mush.— A popular  and 
substantial  article  of  American  food,  prepared 
like  the  Irish  stirabout  or  Scotch  porridge.  It 
roquiros  longer  boiling  and  moro  caroful  mixing 


than  oatmeal.  The  meal  should  be  mixed  with 
boiling  water  or  milk  gradually,  and  stirred 
rapidly  between  each  handful  to  prevent  it 
from  lumping.  It  requires  long  boiling,  and 
when  boiled  is  served  with  salt,  sugar,  and 
milk  separately ; or  it  may  be  put  into  a well- 
buttered  basin  and  served,  turned  out  while 
still  warm.  A half  pint  of  Indian  meal 
mixed  with  a quart  of  boiling  milk  will 
make  a good  pudding,  with  the  addition  of  an 
egg,  two  ounces  of  butter  melted  and  stirred  in, 
some  pounded  Sugar,  a little  salt,  nutmeg,  and 
ginger.  Bake  in  a well-buttered  dish.  The 
yellow  corn-meal  is  the  richest.  For  a boiled 
suet  pudding  mix  flour  with  the  suet  when 
chopped,  or  it  will  not  separate  equally  but 
become  massed  together.  Moisten  with  milk, 
and  lmcad  and  boat  the  dough,  which  should 
bo  firm,  with  the  rolling-pin  to  make  it  light. 
Make  into  dumplings  of  the  size  of  a large 
apple,  and  boil  them  separately  tied  up  in  cloths 
loosely  to  give  room  for  swelling.  The  much- 
approved  polenta  is  made  with  partly-cooked 
mush  turned  into  a well-buttered  shallow 
baking-dish,  and  mixed  up  with  grated  cheese  ; 
to  be  baked  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes— 
half  a pound  of  mush  to  two  ounces  of  grated 
cheese.  To  bake  pudding,  two  hours;  boil, 
one  hour  and  a half. 

Indian  Muffins— Take  one  quart  of 
yellow  corn  meal,  and  stir  boiling  water  into  it 
to  make  a thick  batter,  men  cool  add  two 
ounces  of  butter,  a little  salt,  and  two  eggs. 
Bake  at  once  in  small  cakes  on  a gnddle,  and 
when  one  side  is  brown  turn  the  cakes  over. 
If  liked,  add  a tea-spoonful  of  yeast,  and  make 
into  a dough  of  soft  consistence,  which  should 
be  covered  up  in  a warm  place  to  rise.  Bake, 
in  rings  as  soon  as  risen.  The  dough  will  take 
about  two  hours  to  rise.  Sufficient,  one  muffin 
to  each  person. 

Indian  Mullagatawny  Soup.— For 

this  favourite  Indian  soup  take  a couple  of 
chickens,  a large  fowl,  a knuckle  of  veal,  or 
a calf’s  head,  with  tho  trimmings,  bones,  and 
gristles  of  the  breast  of  veal.  Make  a good 
strong  stock ; this  must  be  carefully  attended 
to.  Cut  the  meat  into  pieces— mouthfuls— or 
the  fowl  into  small  joints,  and  simmer  gently 
in  about  half  a gallon  of  water.  Fry  six  middle- 
sized  onions  and  a couple  of  cloves  of  garlic 
shred  fine,  in  two  ounces  of  butter.  1 ound  and 
mix  well  together  an  ounce  of  coriander  seed, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of  chives,  turmeric, 
and  cassia,  two  drachms  of  cayenne,  and  rather 
more  of  black  pepper.  But  these  ingredients 
with  two  large  spoonfuls  of  rice  flour  mto  a, 
basin,  mix  them  with  some  of  the  broth  the 
meat  has  been  boiled  in,  and  strain  to  the  rest. 
Simmer  until  the  soup  is  about  the  l}uck^s  , 
cream.  Before  taking  it  off  the  fire  add  flu 
juice  of  a lemon  to  flavour  it.  Some  people  m 
sour  apples  or  other  acids  in  mullagatawny, 
the  lemon- j nice  is  preferable.  Serve  the  n ■ 

in  the  soup  and  boiled  rice  separately  . cut 

lemons  on  a plate.  Time,  simmer  from  twott 
three  hours.  Probable  cost,  2s.  per  quart. 
Sufficient  for  eight  persons. 

Indian  Mustard. -To  a mixture iof m«- 

taM  and  flour  in  equal  quantities,  rubbed  to  a 
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smooth  stiff  paste  with  boiling  wator,  add  a 
little  salt,  and  reduce  the  thickness  as  follows : — 
Boil  down  four  shallots,  shred  finely,  with  a 
wine-glass  each  of  vinegar  and  mushroom 
ketchup,  and  half  a glass  of  anchovy  sauce.  In 
ten  minutes  pour  these  ingredients,  boiling  hot, 
into  the  basin  over  the  mustard  and  flour 
mixture,  stirring  until  it  is  smooth  and  of  the 
proper  consistency.  Put  a shallot,  bruised,  into 
each  bottle  when  storod.  Indian  mustard  will 
keep  for  some  time,  and  is  excellent  as  a break- 
fast relish.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  boil.  Suffi- 
cient for  a quarter  of  a pound  of  mustard. 

Indian  Omelet  (see  Omelet,  Indian’i. 

Indian  Oysters,  Curried.— Cut  a large 
onion,  or  two  middle-sized  ones,  into  thin  slices, 
and  fry  them  in  butter  until  brown.  Dredge 
into  the  pan  four  dessert-spoonfuls  of  curry- 
powder,  and  stir  in  two  more  ounces  of  butter. 
When  the  mixture  is  quite  smooth,  thin  it  with 
half  a pint  of  good  warm  broth,  and  keep  it 
stirred  until  it  boils.  Put  it  into  a clean  stew- 
pan  with  the  white  part  of  a finely-grated 
cocoa-nut  and  a minced  sour  apple,  when  it 
must  he  again  made  to  boil.  Stir  until  the 
apple  is  dissolved  and  the  cocoa-nut  is  tender, 
then  mix  a little  flour  and  water  as  thickening, 
and  when  thick  add  the  oysters  (a  hundred, 
carefully  bearded,  with  their  liquor  strained), 
also  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  if  sweet.  Sim- 
mer until  the  oysters  are  hot.  Serve  on  a hot 
dish,  with  boiled  rice  in  another.  Time, 
twenty-five  minutes  to  make  curry ; one  minute 
to  stew  oysters. 

Indian  Oysters, Curried  (another  way). 
— See  Oysters,  Curried,  Indian. 

Indian  Pancake. — Boil  half  a tea-cupful 
of  rice  in  milk  and  beat  it  to  a pulp,  add  it  to 
three  eggs  well  beaten,  sweeten  with  sugar  and 
flavour  with  pounded  cinnamon.  Fry  the  whole 
of  the  mixture  in  butter.  Do  not  turn  the 
pancake,  hut  when  done  on  one  side  remove 
from  the  pan  to  the  front  of  the  fire  to  brown 
the  upper  side.  Strew  pounded  sugar  over, 
and  divide  the  pancake  into  four  parts  before 
sending  it  to  table.  Time,  seven  or  eight 
minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost,  6d. 

Indian  Pickle.— Place  in  a large  dish  a 
white  cabbage  cut  into  eight  divisions,  half  a 
pound  of.  small  branches  of  cauliflower,  equal 
quantities  of  gherkins,  French  beans,  radish- 
pods,  and  small  onions,  also  nasturtiums,  capsi- 
cums, chilies,  and  any  other  suitable  vegetables. 
Powder  them  well  with  salt,  and  let  them  remain 
for  a day  or  two.  Drain  dry,  and  put  them 
into  a jar,  with  sufficient  vinegar  to  cover:  the 
vinegar,  having  been  previously  boiled,  should 
be  poured  into  the  jar  cold.  Bo  careful  to  lot  tho 
vinegar  cover  the  vegetables,  or  tho  pickle  will 
not  keep,  and  to  mix  tho  spice  equally  among 
the  vegetables  before  the  vinegar  is  poured 
oyer  them.  Use  spice  as  follows — the  quantity 
given  is  for  a gallon  of  vinegar — three  ouncos 
ginger  sliced,  the  same  old  black  and  long 
pepper  mixed,  twenty  shallots,  peeled,  one 
clove  of  garlic,  or  moro  if  the  flavour  is  not 
objected  to,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cayenne,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  flour  of  mustard,  two 


ounces  of  salt,  an  ounce  of  turmeric,  and  two 
ounces  of  mustard-sood.  Fruit,  such  as  green 
grapes,  codling  apples,  &c.,  may  bo  added  at 
any  time  as  they  appear  in  season;  but  the 
proportions  of  spice  and  vinegar  must  be 
attended  to,  and  any  addition  to  the  jar  should 
be  first  soaked  an  hour  or  two  in  vinegar 
before  being  added.  When  no  more  additions 
are  to  bo  mado,  put  the  pickles  into  small  jars, 
boil  the  vinegar,  pour  it  at  once  over  the 
pickles  so  as  to  cover  them,  and,  when  cold,  tie 
down  with  bladder.  If  the  above  directions 
are  attended  to  this  pickle  may  be  kept  good 
many  years.  When  more  spice  and  vinegar  are 
required,  mix  the  spice  with  a little  of  the  cold 
vinegar  first,  and  then  boil  it.  When  boiled, 
pom-  it  hot  over  the  pickles. 

Indian  Pickle  (another  way). — Cut  two 
cauliflowers  and  two  firm  cabbages  into  quarters, 
sprinkle  them  well  with  salt,  and  let  them  lie 
in  the  sun  for  three  days.  Soak  one  pound  of 
ginger  with  two  cloves  of  garlic  in  salt  and 
water  for  one  day,  drain,  and  dry  them  also  in 
the  sun.  When  all  is  ready,  put  the  vegetables 
into  a large  stone  jar,  and  add  one  gallon  of 
vinegar,  twelve  ounces  of  crushed  peppercorns, 
one  pint  of  powdered  or  bruised  mustard-seed, 
and  two  ounces  of  turmeric.  Cover  the  jar 
tightly  with  bladders,  and  in  six  months,  if  the 
above  directions  have  been  attended  to,  the 
pickle  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Indian  Pickle  Sauce.— Fry  an  onion 
until  brown  in  butter,  remove  it  from  the  stew- 
pan,  and  stir  in  a dessert-spoonful  of  curry- 
powder,  and  a table-spoonful  of  pickle  vinegar. 
Strain  and  add  the  sauce  to  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  rich  melted  butter.  Cut  pickles  into  dice, 
and  serve  them  in  the  sauce. 

Indian  Pilau  ( see  Pilau,  Indian) . 

Indian  Pilau,  Plain. — Cut  a fowl  into 
neat  pieces,  remove  the  skin,  and  fry  them  in  a 
stewpan,  with  four  or  five  ounces  of  butter. 
Take  out  the  fowl,  and  mix  in  a table- 
spoonful of  curry-powder,  a little  salt,  and  some 
Indian  pickles  cut  into  fine  strips ; mangoes, 
however,  are  preferable,  if  they  are  at  hand. 
Return  the  cut-up  fowl  to  the  pan  and  set  the 
whole  to  stew  very  leisurely  by  the  side  of  the 
fire  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Have 
ready  about  a pound  of  well-boiled  rice  : it 
should  be  dry,  so  that  the  grains  may  separate 
one  from  tho  other.  Pile  it  high  in  the  middle 
of  a dish,  on  which  arrange  the  fowl,  and  serve 
with  the  sauce  poured  on  the  top  and  round  the 
dish.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons.  Pro- 
bable cost,  4s.  3d. 

Indian  Pilau,  Real.  — Boil  a fowl  or  a 
piece  of  meat  (about  three  pounds  of  veal  will 
do),  and  reservo  tho  liquor  in  which  it  is  boiled. 
Put  four  ounces  of  butter  into  a stew-pan,  slice 
a couple  of  onions,  and  fry  those,  with  a few  cloves 
and  a small  bit  of  cinnamon,  until  tho  onions 
are  slightly  coloured,  then  stir  in  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  rice.  Stir  with  a fork,  until  the 
rice  has  imbibed  tho  butter,  when  pour  in  the 
reserved  liquor  from  the  fowl,  and  enough  veal 
broth  to  reach  two  inches  above  tho  rico  ; keep 
it  over  a gentle  fire  until  rather  tender.  Clear 
the  rice  a little  from  the  centre,  and  place  tho 
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fowl  in  the  hollow.  Stow  the  rice  thoroughly 
xmtil  tho  moisture  is  well  dried  up.  then 
•ulicc  tho  fowl  or  meat  in  a deep  dish,  and 
smother  it  with  tho  rice.  Have  ready  somo 
small  onions  boiled ; make  a garnish  of  those 
and  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  into  quarters.  Arrange 
blanched  almonds,  raisins,  and  a few  cloves 
with  them.  Time  to  boil  the  fowl,  about  an 
hour.  Probable  cost  of  fowl,  3s.  6d.  Suflicient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Indian  Pooloot.— Truss  a fowl  in  tho 
ordinary  way  for  boiling.  Have  ready  a quart 
of  stock,  and  a pound  of  rice  that  has  been  par- 
boiled for  five  minutes  and  then  drained  from 
the  water.  Put  the  fowl  with  them  into  a 
stewpan  over  a slow  fire.  Add  some  onion- 
juice  (pound  half  a dozen,  and  extract  all  their 
moisture  by  squeezing  them  in  a thin  cloth),  a 
table-spoonful  of  ground  ginger  tied  in  a muslin, 
and  the  juice  of  a lemon.  When  the  fowl  is 
sufficiently  done,  keep  it  warm,  and  dry  the 
rice  before  the  fire.  Have  ready  three  or  lour 
onions,  sliced  and  nicely  fried  in  butter.  Out 
up  the  fowl  into  neat  pieces,  and  fry  these 
in  the  same  butter,  then  pile  the  rice  m the 
centre  of  a dish  ; the  joints  of  fowl  on  the  top, 
and  the  sliced  onions  next  the  fowl  hgntiy 
scattered.  Strew  stewed  cardamoms  and  pep- 
percorns over  all.  Garnish  with  fried  curled 
bacon  and  slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs.  Serve 
hot.  Time  to  boil  fowl,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Indian  Pudding —Beat  up  five  eggs 
with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  a 
crumbled  penny  spongecake.  Boil,  but  first 
grate,  a cocoa-nut,  putting  aside  all  the  brown 
part,  in  a pint  of  milk.  In  ten  minutes  set  the 
millr  to  cool,  and  when  sufficiently  cooled  stir  it 
into  the  eggs,  then  put  all  into  a dish  previously 
lined  with  puff  paste,  and  bake  from  a halt  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a moderate  oven. 
Probable  cost,  about  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
seven  or  eight  persons. 

Indian  Pudding  (another  way).— Butter 
a pudding-mould,  and  place  on  tlie  inside  pieces 
of  preserved  ginger,  cut  into  nice  tasteful  forms. 
Lay  slices  of  spongecake  in  a bowl,  and  pour 
over  them  a pint  of  boiling  cream,  into  which, 
when  well  soaked,  beat  sugar  enough  to  sweeten 
(say  about  two  ounces),  and  half  a dozen  well- 
whisked  eggs.  Beat  the  mixture,  and  fill  the 
buttered  basin.  The  pudding  may  be  steamed 
or  boiled  from  three-quarters  of  an  hoin-  to 
an  hour,  or  till  firm.  The  syrup  from  the  ginger 
is  usually  served  warmed  up  as  sauce.  Turn 
out  the  pudding,  and  send  it  hot  to  table,  with 
the  sauce  poured  over  it.  Probable  cost,  exclu- 
sive of  ginger,  2s.  4d.  The  above  ingredients 
are  sufficient  for  four  small  sponge  cakes. 


Indian  Pudding  (another  way).— Lino 
a pie-dish  with  some  good  puff  paste,  and  put 
an  edging  of  tho  same  round  tho  rim.  Place 
'i  layer  of  sliced  apples  at  the  bottom,  on  the 
paste,  add  a salt-spoonful  of  grated  nutmeg, 
and  sugar  to  taste.  Next  whisk  ten  eggs,  with 
half  a pint  of  red  wine,  and  at  the  same  time 
place  three  French  rolls,  cut  in  slices,  to  soak 
in  a pint  of  rich  cream ; add  this  with  tho  eggs 
to  the  ingredients  already  in  tho  dish,  and  bake 


tho  pudding  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  3s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  seven  or 
eight  persons. 

Indian.  Pudding,  Baked.— Stir  a quart 
of  boiling  milk  into  a pint  of  Indian  com  meal. 
Dissolve  four  ounces  of  butter  by  heating  it 
before  tho  fire,  mix  it  first  with  a pint  of 
molasses,  and  then,  very  gradually,  with  the 
meal.  Flavour  with  nutmeg  and  grated  lemon- 
rind  or  cinnamon,  and,  as  soon  as  the  mixtur  e 
has  cooled,  add,  stirring  briskly,  six  well-beaten 
o<ro-8  Butter  a dish,  and  bake  at  once.  Time, 
two  hours  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Indian  Pudding,  Cheap.— Take  half  a 
pint  of  meal  (let  it  bo  yellow— it  is  the  richest), 
and  a quart  of  new  milk,  into  which  put,  when 
boiling,  a little  salt,  nutmeg,  and  ginger.  _ Stir 
it  into  the  milk  gradually,  and  keep  heating  it 
briskly  all  the  time.  When  smooth,  and  the 
heat  gone  off,  beat  up  an  egg  with  two  ounces 
of  pounded  sugar,  and  add  it,  with  two  ounces 
of  finely-shred  suet,  to  the  mixture.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Butter  may  be  used  in  the 
place  of  suet.  Time,  two  hours  to  bake.  Probable 
cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Indian  Salad. — Cut  the  meat  of  a 
lobster,  or  of  a crab’s  claws,  into  pieces,  and 
slice  a couple  of  cucumbers,  with  two  chihes,  a 
Spanish  onion,  if  liked,  and  two  rennets. 
The  seeds  of  the  fruit  should  be  removed,  and 
the  whole  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt.  Put 
into  the  bowl  two  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  a little 
cayenne,  and  three  spoonfuls  of  the  best  Lucca- 
oil. 

Indian  Sauce— Boil  together  for  five 
minutes,  in  a small  quantity  of  stock,  a tea- 
spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  a bit  of  glaze  the 
size  of  a walnut,  a table-spoonful  of  curry- 
paste,  and  a pinch  of  cayenne.  Mix  with  the 
above  half  a pint  of  tomato  pulp,  boil  up,  and 

serve.  » . 

Indian  Trifle— Mix  six  ounces  of  nee 
flour  with  cold  milk  enough  to  make  a thickish 
paste.  Put  a quart  of  new  milk  into  a sauce- 
pan with  the  rind  of  a small  lemon,  and  four 
ounces  of  sugar  to  sweeten.  Simmer  gently , to 
extract  the  lemon  flavour  (do  this  over  a slow 
fire,  and  remove  the  rind  as  soon  as  the  flavour 
is  gained) ; add  the  nee  and  stir  till  tAe  nuxtu 
leaves  the  sides  of  the  pan.  A few  drops  of  the 
essence  of  ratafia  or  vanilla  is, 
ment  If  for  a glass  dish,  let  the  trifle  cool 

little  before  turning  out,  and  when  qmte&m 

and  cold,  cut  out  some  of  the  nee,  ^dmtroduM 
boiled  custard  into  the  space.  This  bas  a very 
good  effect,  when  some  fancy  device  is  shown. 
Cut  an  ounce  of  sweet  almonds  (Uaw&ed)  t 
spikes,  and  stick  them  thickly  over  the  t p 
Garnish  the  dish  with  any  ^ fruit  « 

pieces  of  fruit  jolly  of  a rich  bright 
Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  twonty  n ^ 
to  simmer  milk,  a few  minutes  to  boil  the 
Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  ono  tnfle. 
Indian  Veal  CoHops.— Mix  a small 
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about  threo  inches  across.  Beat  them  well,  and 
smear  them  -with  tho  yolk  of  egg.  Cover  tho 
collops  with  the  bread-crumbs  and  curry-powder. 
They  should  be  thickly  incrusted  with  crumbs, 
and  will  require  to  be  again  saturated  with  the 
egg-yolk.  Dip  them  into  it  this  time,  and 
powder  well  with  the  bread-crumbs.  Fry  in 
plenty  of  butter,  and  make  a sauco  with  more 
butter,  a little  curry-powder,  and  some  good 
gravy.  Thicken  with  hour,  and  add  the  juice 
(strained)  of  a lemon.  Boil,  and  serve  round 
tho  collops.  Time,  twenty  minutes  to  fry. 
Probable  cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for  an  entree. 

Ingoldsby  Christmas  Pudding.— 

Take  of  stoned  raisins,  well- washed  currants, 
and  finely-shred  suet,  each  one  pound;  of  flour 
and  stale  grated  bread-crumbs,  mixed,  one 
pound;  and  one  pound  of  sifted  sugar.  Put 
these  ingredients  into  a large  bowl  with  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of  candied  peel,  cut 
into  bits,  and  mixed  spice,  the  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon,  and  a small  nutmeg.  Moisten  with 
eight  eggs,  strained  and  well  beaten,  and  two 
glasses  of  brandy  or  rum.  This  quantity  will 
make  two  good-sized  puddings,  enough  for  six 
persons.  Time,  six  hours  and  a half  for  the 
whole  quantity,  four  hours  for  half.  Probable 
cost,  3s.  4d.,  exclusive  of  the  brandy. 

Inky-pinky. — Cut  slices  of  under-done 
roast  beef  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  remove 
the  skin  and  gristle.  Boil  these  trimmings  for 
two  hours  with  the  bones,  chopped  small,  until 
a strong  gravy  is  obtained.  Add  it  to  what- 
ever may  have  been  left  from  the  roasting  of 
the  previous  day,  and  strain  into  a clean  stew- 
pan,  in  which  simmer  the  slices  of  meat,  cold 
boiled  carrot,  and  an  onion  cut  into  quarters. 
Do  not  allow  it  to  boil,  or  the  meat  will  be 
tough.  Add  pepper  and  salt,  and  a little 
vinegar  or  ketchup,  thicken  the  gravy  with 
flour,  and  serve  very  hot  with  sippets  of  toasted 
bread.  Time  to  simmer,  twenty  minutes. 

Institution  Cup  (an  American  drink). — 
Cut  an  orange  into  slices,  pour  over  these  a 
glass  of  brandy,  and  add  a pint  of  champagne, 
a gill  each  of  strawberry  and  pine-apple  syrup, 
and  a tumbler  of  ice  in  shaves.  These  ingre- 
dients should  be  well  mixed  and  strained  into 
tumblers. 

Invalid’s  Cutlet. — Get  a cutlet  from  the 
loin  or  neck  of  well-fed,  fat  mutton,  but  cut 
away  all  the  fat,  and  leave  nothing  but  the  lean, 
which  put  into  a stewpan,  with  just  enough 
water  to  cover  it  and  a very  little  salt.  Stew 
gently and  add  a small  quantity  of  celery  cut 
into  thin  shavings.  Carefully  skim  off  any  fat 
that  may  appear  on  the  top,  and  when  it  has 
stewed  about  two  hours  without  boiling,  tho 
meat  will  be  easy  of  digestion.  Add  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste.  Time  to  stow  celery,  thirty 
to  thirty-fivo  minutes. 

Invalid’s  Lemonade.— Put  about  half  of 
a sliced  lemon,  pared  and  divested  of  tho  inner 
skin  or  pith,  with  the  parings,  and  an  ounce 
or  two  of  lump  sugar,  into  a jug,  pour  boiling 
water  over  these  ingredients,  and  cover  closely. 
In  two  hours  strain  for  use.  To  the  above 
quantity  of  lemon  add  a pint  of  water,  which 


will  make  a refreshing  lemonade.  Probable^ 
cost,  2d.  Sufficient  for  a pint. 

Invalid’s  Soup. — Split  a calf’s  foot,  and 
cut  a pound  of  good,  lean,  juicy  beef  and  a 
pound  of  lean  mutton  into  small  pieces.  Put 
them,  together  with  half  a gallon  of  water,  into 
an  earthenware  jar,  and  bake  in  a slow  oven 
from  six  to  seven  hours,  adding  another  quart 
of  water,  a small  tea-spoonful  of  whole  allspice, 
and  a leaf  or  two  of  sage,  when  the  mixture 
has  been  stewing  three  or  four  hours.  When 
the  soup  is  reduced  to  half  the  quantity,  strain 
through  a sieve,  and,  when  cold  and  a jelly, 
remove  the  fat.  This  soup  may  be  taken  cold, 
or  warmed  up  with  a little  vermicelli,  and 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Id. 
Sufficient  for  three  pints. 

Irish  Black  Pudding. — This  pudding  is 
excellent  cut  into  thick  slices  when  cold,  and 
broiled  over  a clear  fire,  or  warmed  in  an  oven. 
If  so  served  up  it  should  only  be  boiled  an  hour, 
but  will  require  longer  time  if  eaten  hot.  To  a 
pound  of  good  beef  suet,  chopped  very  fine,  half 
a pound  of  bread-  crumbs,  and  the  same  of  well- 
washed  currants,  add  four  ounces  of  pounded 
sweet  almonds,  a tea-spoonful  of  cinnamon,  nut- 
meg, and  cloves,  in  powder,  some  candied  peel, 
and  enough  loaf  sugar  to  sweeten.  Separate 
the  yolks  from  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  beat  the 
yolks,  and  moisten  the  above  ingredients  with 
them  stirred  into  the  mixture  with  a pint  of 
cream  and  a glass  of  brandy.  Lastly,  put  ra- 
the frothed  whites  of  two  eggs  and  boil  in  a 
cloth.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Irish  Brade  Breachd. — To  a quartern 
of  flour  rub  in  lightly  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  melted.  Mix  it  in  an  earthenware  pan 
to  a dough,  with  three  table-spoonfuls  of  fresh 
yeast,  and  warm  water  enough  to  make  the 
dough  firm,  then  put  it  in  a warm  place,  covered 
with  a cloth,  to  rise,  and,  when  sufficiently  risen, 
add  the  following  ingredients : — Of  currants, 
well  washed  and  dried,  stoned  raisins,  and  finely- 
powdered  sugar,  each  a quarter  of  a pound; 
some  candied  peel,  cut  into  strips,  half  a large 
nutmeg,  grated,  and  some  blanched  sweet  al- 
monds, chopped.  Make  into  loaves  and  bake. 

Irish  Brade  Breachd  (another  way). — 
Get  dough  frem  the  baker,  and  let  it  rise  in 
a covered  pan  before  the  fire,  then  beat  the 
butter  to  a cream,  and  warm  the  milk,  about  a 
quarter  of  a pint,  slightly,  add  it  with  the 
other  ingredients,  and  knead  well  for  a few 
minutes.  Cake-tins  should  be  buttered,  and 
only  half  filled.  Put  them  in  a warm  place 
to  rise  before  being  put  into  the  oven.  Time, 
from  an  horn-  and  three-quarters  to  two  hours- 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  a loaf. 

Irish  Cake. — Put  a pound  of  good  fresh 
butter  into  a large  bowl,  and  turn  it  back  to  a 
cream  with  the  hand.  When  well  turned,  beat 
into  it  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  dried  sugar, 
finely  sifted  and  made  hot  before  the  fire. 
Separate  the  yolks  from  the  whites  of  nino  eggs, 
and,  when  well  beaten,  stir  in  the  yolks,  keeping 
the  hand  moved  round  in  the  same  direction 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  when  dredge  in  by 
degrees  a pound  and  a quarter  of  dry  flour, 
mixing  well,  as  before,  for  another  twenty 
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minutes.  Add  four  ounces  of  blanched  almonds, 
slicod  the  samo  of  candied  pool,  ono  pound  or 
more  of  well-washed  and  dried  currants,  a glass 
of  brandy,  and,  lastly,  stir  in  gently  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  whisked  to  a firm  froth.  Bake  in 
a hot  oven  and  in  a round  buttered  tin.  Time, 
an  horn-  and  a half  to  two  hours.  Probable 
cost,  3s.  lOd.  Sufficient  for  two  cakes. 

Irish  Griddle  Cake.— To  every  three 
pounds  of  flour  allow  a tea-spoonful  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  a little  salt.  Mix  the 
carbonate  of  soda  with  some  sweet  buttermilk 
— about  three  breakfast-cupfuls.  Make  it  into 
a stiff  paste.  Iioll  it  until  smooth,  and  turn  it 
upon  the  griddle  often  to  prevent  burning. 
Time,  according  to  size. 

Irish  Luncheon  Cakes.  — Mix  two 

pounds  of  dried  flour  with  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  powdered  sugar  and  a tea-spoonful  of  salt. 
Bub  into  the  flour  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
fresh  butter,  and  add  half  a pound  of  clean 
currants,  an  ounce  of  candied  peel,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  carbonate  of  soda.  Mix  these 
ingredients  with  the  whites  of  four  eggs 
whisked  to  a stiff  froth,  and  as  much  buttermilk 
as  will  make  the  dough  of  a moderate  firmness. 
Half  fill  buttered  tins,  and  bake  in  a tolerably 
quick  oven  to  a light  brown.  Time,  one  hour 
to  bake.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
two  cakes. 

Irish  MOSS. — One  ounce  of  selected  Irish 
moss  should  be  well  washed,  and  then  soaked 
in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cold  water  for  three. or 
four  hours.  Add  a pint  of  cold  milk  or  milk 
and  water,  boil  for  a few  minutes,  strain 
through  fine  muslin,  and  set  aside  to  cool. 
Irish  Moss  may  be  flavoured  with  cinnamon, 
sugar,  and  lemon,  or  vanilla.  It  will  set  a firm 
jelly.  It  is  not  much  used,  gelatine  being  so 
cheap,  and  less  troublesome. 

Irish  Pancakes.— Beat  eight  eggs,  sepa- 
rating the  yolks  from  the  whites.  Warm  a 
pint  of  cream  in  a rather  large  stewpan,  over 
a slow  fire ; strain,  and  stir  the  beaten  yolks  to 
the  cream  and  three  ounces  of  butter,  previously 
melted;  add  two  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  and 
dredge  in  six  ounces  of  flour.  When  mixed 
quite  smooth,  stir  into  the  batter  grated  nutmeg 
and  lemon-peel,  with  the  frothed  whites  of 
four  eggs.  Fry  in  butter.  Pour  only  enough 
batter  in  the  pan  to  make  a thin  pancake,  and, 
when  done,  serve  the  pancakes  hot,  piled  one 
on  another,  in  a hot  dish.  Time,  about  five 
minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  Suffi- 
cient for  five  or  six  persons. 

Irish  Pancakes  (another  way).— MLx  a 
pint  of  cream  with  half  a dozen  fresh  eggs, 
beaten  and  strained.  Add  a glass  of  sherry, 
two  or  three  ounces  of  butter,  melted,  some 
pounded  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg,  grated,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  white  sugar,  and  flour  sufficient 
to  make  an  ordinary  batter.  Bub  butter  over 
a clean  pan,  and,  when  the  batter  is  quite 
smooth,  chop  in  the  quantity  to  make  a thin 
pancake.  Powder  the  pancakes  well  with 
Bugar,  and  serve  them  piled  one  on  the  other, 
or  fold  them  with  a layer  of  apricot  marma- 
lade between.  A cut  lemon  is  the  usual  ac- 
companiment. Tune,  about  five  minutes. 


Irish  Puffs. — Make  a light  batter  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  flour,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  and  five  well-beaten  yolks  of  eggs.  Add 
nearly  an  ounce  of  melted  butter,  and  stir  into 
the  batter  half  a pint  of  cream  and  the  frothed 
whites  of  the  eggs.  Beat  the  batter  before 
adding  the  cream,  &c.,  for  nearly  fifteen 
minutes.  Bake  in  buttered  cups.  lime,  about 
fifteen  minutes  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d. 
Sufficient  for  six  cups. 

Irish  Rock. — A sweet  for  dessert,  com- 
posed of  almonds,  sugar,  and  butter  pounded 
together,  and  moulded  into  an  egg-like  shape. 
It  has  a very  pretty  appearance  when  arranged 
to  contrast  with  green. sweetmeats  and  bright- 
coloured  preserved  fruits.  Wash  the  salt  from 
half  a pound  of  butter,  and  beat  into  it  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  finely-powdered  sugar; 


blanch  a pound  of  sweet  almonds  and  an 
ounce  of  bitter.  Pound  these  in  a mortar, 
reserving  enough  of  the  sweet  almonds  to  spike 
for  ornamenting  the  dish  when  sent  to  table ; 
add  the  butter  and  sugar,  with  about  a quarter 
of  a glass  of  brandy,  and  pound  until  smooth 
and  white,  when,  after  having  become  firm,  it 
may  be  shaped  with  a couple  of  spoons.  It 
should  be  placed  high  on  a glass  dish  with  a 
decoration  of  green  sweetmeats,  the  spiked 
almonds,  and  a sprig  of  myrtle.  Garnish  with 
any  green  fruits  or  sweetmeats. 

Irish  Rolls.— Pat  a tea-spoonful  of  salt 
and  half  a tea- spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  to 
two  pounds  of  flour,  sweetened  with  about  two 
tea-spoonfuls  of  finely-powdered  sugar.  Beat 
the  whites  of  a couple  of  eggs  to  a froth,  and 
make  a dough  with  them,  adding  as  much 
good  sour  buttermilk  as  will  make  an  ordinary 
paste.  Shape  into  cakes  or  rolls  at  once,  and 
bake  from  fiftocn  to  twenty  minutes,  according 
to  size.  Sour  milk  may  be  used,  but  butter- 
milk will  make  the  rolls  richer.  Probable  cost, 
Id.  each. 

Irish  Salmon  Pickle.— Trim  any  part 
of  salmon  left  from  dinner,  or  boil  a nice  hand- 
some piece.  Lay  it  in  a deep  dish,  and,  w ion 
cold,  pour  over  it  the  following  pickle,  n so 
cold.  If  closely  covered  and  well  basted  witn 
the  piclde  the  salmon  will  keep  many  da>s. 
Boil  together  in  half  a pint  of  vinegar,  a gi 
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of  water,  a gill  of  white  wino,  some  slicod 
horseradish,  two  blades  of  mace,  two  bay- 
leaves,  whole  pepper,  allspice,  and  a little  salt. 
Let  it  get  cold,  and  pour  it  over  the  hsh. 
Time,  ten  minutes  to  boil. 

Irish  Sandwiches.— Cut  the  meat  in  very 
thin  slices  from  partridges,  grouse,  or  any  game 
that  has  been  roasted,  and  shred  some  celery. 
Lay  the  meat  on  delicately  thin  fresh  toast— it 
it  should  be  crisp,  and  not  tough — strew  celery 
over,  and  season  well  with  Tartar  sauce.  Serve 
in  squares,  and  on  a napkin. 

Irish  Seed  Cak9 .—  Beat  nine  eggs,  yolks 
and  whites,  until  they  are  light,  and  turn  eight 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  to  a cream,  adding  by 
degrees  a little  rose-water  until  a quarter  of  a 
pint  has  been  used.  Mix  with  the  butter  a 
pound  of  finely-powdered  sugar,  and  add  the 
beaten  eggs.  Beat  the  mixture,  and  dredge  into 
it  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  well-dried  flour 
and  nearly  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  flour. 
Flavour  with  essence  of  any  kind  liked,  and 
scatter  in  an  ounce  of  caraway-seeds  and  some 
pounded  bitter  almonds.  Bake  in  a quick  oven. 
The  baking-tin  should  be  lined  with  paper,  and 
both  tin  and  paper  must  be  well  buttered. 
Time,  an  hour  and  a half  to  bake.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  4d. 

Irish  Soup,  or  Balnamoon  Skink.— 

In  many  parts  of  Ireland  a good  joint  of  meat 
is  a thing  to  be  •wished  for,  but  not  to  be 
obtained  at  short  notice.  Poultry  is  always  to 
be  had  in  plenty,  and  very  cheap,  hence,  on  an 
emergency,  two  or  three  fowls  may  be  expe- 
ditiously put  into  a pot  to  boil  until  their  juices 
are  thoroughly  extracted  and  the  broth  is  rich 
and  good.  One  or  more  of  the  fowls,  if  to  be 
served  separate,  may  be  trussed  as  for  boiling, 
and  removed  as  soon  as  done,  but  they  are  best 
cut  up  when  intended  only  for  soup.  When 
well  boiled,  strain  the  soup  through  a colander 
into  a clean  saucepan.  Season  with  salt,  pepper, 
sweet  herbs,  chives,  and  chopped  young  onions. 
Add  celery,  lettuce,  and,  if  in  season,  a few  green 
peas.  Stew  until  the  vegetables  are  tender.  A 
liasion  of  two  beaten  eggs  and  a cup  of  cream 
will  greatly  improve  the  soup.  The  trussed 
fowl  is  sometimes  served  in  the  tureen  with 
the  soup.  When  sent  to  table  separately, 
thicken  some  of  the  broth,  and  pom'  it  over  the 
fowl. 

Irish.  Stew. — Take  from  two  to  three 
pounds  of  chops  from  the  best  end  of  a neck  of 
mutton,  and  pare  away  nearly  all  the  fat,  for 
an  Irish  Stew  should  not  be  greasy.  If  liked  a 
portion  of  the  breast  may  be  cut  into  squares 
and  used,  but  a neck  of  mutton  is  the  best  joint 
for  the  purpose.  Take  as  many  potatoes  as  will 
amount  sifter  peeling  to  twice  the  weight  of  the 
meat.  Slice  them,  and  slice  also  eight  large 
onions.  Put  a layer  of  mixed  potatoes  and 
onions  at  the  bottom  of  a stewpan.  Place  the 
meat  on  this  and  season  it  plentifully  with 
pepper  and  slightly  with  salt.  Pack  tho  ingre- 
dients closely,  and  covor  the  moat  with  another 
layer  of  potato  and  onion.  Pour  in  as  much 
water  or  stock  as  will  moisten  tho  topmost  Layer, 
cover  the  stewpan  tightly,  and  let  its  contents 
simmer  gently  for  three  hours.  Be  careful  not 
to  remove  the  lid,  as  this  will  lot  out  the  flavour. 


Irish.  Stew  (another  way). — Put  some  neat 
chops,  cut  from  the  neck  of  mutton,  into  a stew- 
pan ; they  should  be  trimmed,  and  tho  bones 
shortened  a little.  Braise  them  for  half  an  hour, 
and  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a few  chopped 
mushrooms.  Butter  a mould,  and  thickly  line  it 
with  mashed  potatoes ; lay  in  the  chops,  and 
bake.  When  done,  turn  out  on  a hot  dish,  and 
pour  in  some  good  gravy  through  an  opening 
on  the  top.  Time,  about  half  an  hour  to  bake. 
Two  dozen  potatoes  will  be  quite  sufficient  for 
this  dish. 

Irish  Stew,  Australian  ( see  Australian 
Irish  Stew).  , 

Irish  Stew,  Kidney  {see  Kidney  Irish 
Stew). 

Irish  Tripe. — Procure  the  tripe  quite  fresh, 
cut  it  neatly  into  pieces  two  inches  broad 
and  four  inches  long,  stew  them  for  an  hour  in 
milk  and  water  and  a little  salt;  add  onions, 
and  boil  them  until  tender.  Put  the  tripe  on  a 
dish,  thicken  some  of  the  sauce  with  flour  and 
butter,  and  mix  in  a little  mustard  and  the 
i onions,  which  should  be  first  drained  and  beaten 
| through  a sieve.  Make  the  sauce  hot,  and  serve 
it  poured  over  the  tripe.  If  liked,  a little  lemon- 
juice  may  be  added.  Time,  an  hour  to  stew 
tripe  alone;  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
with  onions.  Probable  cost,  8d.  per  pound. 

Irish  Usquebagh  Cordial.— Stone  a 
pound  of  the  best  blue  raisins,  and  rub  off  the 
rind  of  a Seville  orange  on  lumps  of  sugar. 
Bruise  the  raisins  in  a mortar,  with  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  each  of  cloves  and  cardamoms  and  a 
grated  nutmeg.  Put  these  ingredients  into  a 
jar,  and  pour  over  them  half  a gallon  of  French 
brandy  or  flavourless  whisky ; add  the  sugar  and 
half  a pound  of  sugar  candy  (brown),  also  a 
little  colouring  matter,  tincture  of  saffron  or 
spinach-juice.  Stir  or  shake  the  jar  every  day. 
Time  to  infuse,  two  weeks. 

Irish  Walnut  Ketchup.— Extract  the 
inner  white  part  of  some  green  walnuts,  and, 
after  pounding  them  thoroughly,  strain  off  the 
juice  to  make  it  clear,  let  it  stand  for  twelve 
hours,  and  strain  again.  Add  to  each  pint  of 
juice  a large  pnion,  two  ounces  of  horseradish, 
sliced,  half  an  ounce  of  shallots,  a clove  of 
garlic,  half  a pint  of  vinegar,  and  half  a 
pound  of  anchovies.  These  ingredients  being 
well  mixed,  boil  for  two  hours.  When  cold, 
strain  the  liquor  until  quite  clear,  then  add 
to  each  pint  of  the  ketchup  half  an  ounce  of 
spice  (mace,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  whole  black 
pepper  in  equal  quantities),  two  wine-glassfuls  of 
port,  and  a quarter  of  a glass  of  soy.  Boil  again 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  hut  do  not  strain 
the  liquor,  as  tho  spices  must  be  distributed 
in  the  several  bottles  in  which  it  is  placed. 
The  saucepan  must  always  be  kept  closely 
covered,  or  the  delicious  aromatic  flavour  will 
evaporate.  Pour  the  ketchup  into  a jar,  and 
cover  till  cold,  when  it  can  be  poured  into  bottles, 
but  tho  greatest  attention  must  bo  paid  to  their 
being  clean  and  dry.  Seal  the  corks.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  per  pint. 

Isinglass  and  Gelatine  Jelly.— When 

jolly  is  to  be  mado  for  the  table,  isinglass  and 
gelatine  are  frequently  used  instead  of  calf  s-foot 
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stock,  and  possess  the  advantage  of  being  made 
much  more  easily  and  quickly.  From  isinglass 
especially,  many  wholesome  and  agreeable  dishes 
may  bo  made.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  give 
tho  exact  proportions  to  bo  used,  as  isinglass 
differs  so  much  in  quality.  Tho  best  may  bo 
known  by  its  dull-looking,  hard  skin,  and  by 
its  requiring  fully  half  an  hour’s  boiling  to  dis- 
solve it.  The  commoner  kinds  dissolve  very 
quickly,  and  may  be  known  by  their  white,  fine 
appearance.  "When  good  isinglass  is  used  one 
ounce  will  stiffen  a pint  and  a half  of  jelly. 
Simmer  tho  isinglass,  until  it  is  thoroughly 
dissolved,  in  a pint  of  water.  Jusf;  before  it  is 
taken  from  tho  fire,  add  a tea-spoonful  of 
strained  lemon-juice,  a table-spoonful  of  cold 
water,  and  a lump  of  sugar.  Let  all  boil  together 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  remove  the  scum  care- 
fully as  it  rises.  Strain  through  a j elly-bag,  add 
wine,  lemon-juice,  sugar,  and  flavouring  accord- 
ing to  taste,  and  pour  into  a damp  mould.  Let 
the  jelly  remain  in  a cool  place  until  it  is  firm. 
Gelatine  is  more  frequently  employed  than  isin- 
glass. Allow  an  ounce  of  gelatine  for  a pint  of 
liquid.  In  cold  weather,  or  when  using  small 
moulds,  more  liquid  may  be  taken.  Soak  the 
gelatine  for  an  hour,  pour  boiling  liquid  upon  it, 
and  stir  it  over  the  fire  until  dissolved.  Clarify 
with  white  of  egg.  (See  Calf’s  Foot  Jelly.) 

Isinglass  Jelly,  Constantia.— Dissolve 
an  ounce  of  thebest  isinglass  in  a pint  of  water. 
Put  to  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  good  loaf 
sugar,  and  part  of  the  rind  of  a Seville  orange, 
pared  thin  so  as  to  leave  none  of  the  white  skin. 
Simmer  over  a slow  fire,  add  nearly  a pint  of 
Constantia,  strain  through  a muslin,  doubled 
three  or  four  times,  and  mould  when  cool,  care- 
fully keeping  back  any  sediment.  As  a general 
rule  moulds  should  be  soaked  in  water  some  two 
or  three  hours  before  they  are  used.  Time,  about 
fifteen  minutes  to  simmer.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d., 
exclusive  of  wine.  Sufficient  for  two  moulds. 

Isinglass  Jelly,  Cranberry.— Mix  a 

quart  of  cranberry- juice  with  a pint  of  isinglass 
jelly  and  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  boil  it 
for  five  minutes,  and,  after  straining,  pom.’  into 
a mould.  Instead  of  isinglass,  this  j elly  is  some- 
times made  with  ground  rice,  as  follows : — Strain 
the  juice  of  a quart  of  cranberries  after  they 
have  been  boiled ; mix  with  it  slowly  enough 
ground  rice  to  thicken  it  to  the  consistency  of 
jelly ; now  boil  it,  taking  care  that  the  rice 
does  not  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  add 
sugar  to  taste,  pour  into  a mould,  and,  when  ! 
cold,  turn  out  on  a glass  dish,  with  a garnish  of 
Devonshire  cream.  Probable  cost  of  isinglass,  Is. 
per  ounce ; ground  rice,  3d.  to  4d.  per  pound. 

Isinglass  Jelly,  Currant  and  Rasp- 
berry.— Bruise  in  a jar  two  pounds  of  red  and 
one  pound  of  whito  currants  with  a pint  of  red 
raspberries ; place  the  jar  in  boiling  water  to 
extract  the  juice.  Boil  three-quarters  of  a pint 
of  water,  two  ounces  of  isinglass,  and  a pound 
of  loaf  sugar  together,  allow  both  tho  fruit 
juice,  when  strained,  and  tho  sweetened  isinglass 
to  cool,  then  mix  equal  quantities,  pour  into 
shapes  and  place  the  jelly  in  ice.  Probable 
cost  of  isinglass,  Is.  per  ounce. 

Isinglass  Jelly,  Fruit  ( see  Fruit  Isin- 
glass Jelly). 


Isinglass  Jelly,  Grape  (eee  Grape  Isin- 
glass Jelly). 

Isinglass  Jelly  (Invalid  Cookeey). — A 
pleasant  and  nourishing  jelly  is  made  by  boiling 
isinglass  shavings  and  a portion  of  tho  brown 
crust  of  a loaf  seasoned  with  Jamaica  peppers. 
To  an  ounce  of  the  shavings  and  a quart  of 
boiling  water,  add  a tea-spoonful  of  Jamaica 
poppers,  and  the  bread-crust,  which  should  be 
brown,  but  not  black.  Boil  until  it  has  wasted 
a pint.  This  jelly  will  remain  good  for  some 
time.  A spoonful  may  bo  put  into  soup,  tea, 
or  any  other  beverage.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d. 

Isinglass  Jelly,  Lemon.— Peel  the  rind 
of  two  lemons,  without  any  of  the  white  inner 
skin,  and  put  it  into  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  isinglass  clarified  in  a pint  of  water,  and 
sweetened  according  to  taste — say  with  half 
a pound  of  loaf  sugar.  Strain  the  juice  of 
four  large  lemons,  and  pour  it  gently  into 
the  isinglass  when  cool.  Pour  it  at  once  (the 
lemon-rind  must  be  taken  out,  but  the  liquid 
need  not  be  strained)  into  small  moulds,  or 
into  one  large  one,  and  cover  with  ice  broken 
small.  This  jelly  may  be  made  from  calf’s- 
foot  stock.  Put  to  each  pint  the  juice  of  three 
lemons.  Time,  an  hour  to  prepare.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  The  above  ingredients  are  sufficient 
for  a pint  and  a half  mould. 

Isinglass  Jelly,  Lemon  (another  way). 
— See  Lemon  Isinglass  J elly. 

Isinglass  Jelly,  Orange.— To  the  juice 
of  eight  fine  sweet  oranges  and  four  Seville, 
well  strained,  add  an  ounce  and  a half  of  isin- 
glass dissolved  in  boiling  water,  sweeten  with 
six  ounces  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  stir  it 
gently  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 
Pom-  the  'jelly  into  earthenware  moulds  when 
nearly  cold,  the  moulds  having  been  previously 
filled  with  cold  water.  Probable  cost,  3s. 

Isinglass  Jelly,  Orange  (another  way). 
— See  Orange  Isinglass  Jelly. 

Isinglass  Jelly,  Strawberry.— Take  a 
quart  of  fine  ripe  scarlet  strawberries,  and  pour 
over  them  a pint  of  water  that  has  boiled  for 
twenty  minutes  with  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  loaf  sugar.  The  next  day,  drain  off  the 
syrup  from  the  strawberries  without  bruising 
them,  and,  to  increase  the  fruity  flavour,  add  a 
little  lemon- juice  and  half  a pint  of  red  currant 
juice.  Clarify  two  ounces  and  a half  of  isin- 
glass in  a pint  of  water,  and  let  it  stand  till 
nearly  cold,  then  mix  it  with  the  fruit- juice 
and  pom’  into  moulds.  It  is  desirable  to  place 
the  moulds  in  ice.  Probable  cost,  2s.  10d., 
exclusive  of  fruit. 

Isinglass,  To  Clarify.— Allow  one  quart 
of  fresh  water,  the  beaten  wliitc  of  an  eg g,  and 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  lemon-juioe  to  each 
quarter  of  a pound  of  isinglass;  mix  these  ingre- 
dients thoroughly,  and  put  them  into  a sauce- 
pan ; take  care  that  tho  isinglass  docs  not  burn  at 
tho  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  remove  tho  scum  as  it 
rises.  Strain,  and  put  aside  for  use.  Tho  isin- 
glass should  bo  quite  clear.  A number  of  excel- 
lent jellies  may  be  made  by  extracting  the  juice 
from  fresh  fruit  and  mixing  with  it  a little 
isinglass,  without  boiling.  The  flavour  and 
colour  are  both  better  than  when  the  juice  is 
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boiled.  Tho  best  isinglass  will  require  half  an 
hour’s  gentle  boiling  to  dissolve  it. 

Isle  of  Wight  Cracknels.— Beat  well 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  with  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  orange-flower  water,  add  the  best  part  of  a 
small  nutmeg  and  a little  salt  to  about  a pound 
and  three-quarters  of  fine  flour,  and  make  it  into 
a stiff  paste  with  the  egg.  Squeeze  out  all  the 
milk  from  one  pound  of  fresh  butter,  which 
roll  into  the  paste,  and  form  into  cracknels. 
Throw  these  into  fast-boiling  water,  and  when 
done  enough  (this  may  be  known  when  they  float 
to  the  surface)  plunge  them  into  cold  water  to 
harden.  Bake  on  tins  as  soon  as  dry.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2s.  6d. 

Italian  Cream. — Put  a pint  of  cream 
and  milk,  in  equal  parts,  into  a saucepan,  with 
loaf  sugar  according  to  taste,  and  the  rind  of  a 
lemon,  reserving  the  juice.  Keep  it  boiling 
slowly  until  the  lemon  has  sufficiently  flavoured, 
then  strain  it  into  a bowl,  in  order  to  mix  freely 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  already  well  beaten. 
Pour  this  mixture  into  a jug,  and  set  the 
jug  in  boiling  water.  Take  care  that  the 
contents  do  not  boil;  stir  them  till  they  become 
thick,  when  remove  the  cream  from  the  fire, 
and  when  cool  stir  into  it  the  lemon- juice  and,an 
ounce  of  dissolved  isinglass.  The  cream  must 
now  be  well  whipped,  and,  if  it  is  to  be  served  in 
glasses,  drained  on  a sieve,  but  if  for  a mould 
fill  the  mould  with  the  cream  when  whipped, 
and  set  it  in  a cold  place  (on  ice  if  possible) 
to  set.  Turn  the  cream  out  on  a glass  dish, 
and  ornament  with  crystallised  or  preserved 
fruits.  Time,  from  five  to  eight  minutes  to 
stir  in  the  jug.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  Suffi- 
cient for  a pint  and  a half. 

Italian  Cream  (another  way). — Stir  into 
a pint  of  thick  cream  the  rinds  of  two  lemons 
rubbed  off  on  lumps  of  sugar,  and  as  much  more 
pounded  loaf  sugar  as  will  sweeten.  Whisk 
up  the  cream  with  the  juice  of  one  lemon, 
strain  an  ounce  or  more  of  dissolved  isinglass 
to  it,  and  beat  well  together.  Flavour  with 
noyau  or  cura9oa,  and  fill  a mould.  Freeze, 
turn  out,  and  garnish  with  any  kind  of  sweet- 
meats or  preserved  fruits.  Time,  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost  2s.  9d.,  exclusive  of  liquors. 
Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a half  mould. 

Italian  Cream  (anotherway).— tfee Cream, 
Italian. 

Italian  J elly . — This  is  made  with  any  fruit 
jelly.  Take  an  earthenware  mould  which  has 
previously  lain  in  cold  water  for  two  or  three 
hours,  fill  it  about  half-way  up  with  jelly. 
When  it  is  quite  firm,  place  upon  it  a thick 
layer  of  stiff  blancmange,  cut  to  the  size  of  the 
mould.  Now  fill  up  with  another  fruit  jelly 
nearly  cold. 

Italian  Macaroni  Soup.— Drop  three 
ounces  of  macaroni  into  boiling  water,  and 
keep  it  boiling  for  twenty  minutes.  Drain, 
and  cut  it  into  inch  lengths,  or  it  may  be 
broken  before  being  put  into  the  water.  Have 
ready  two  quarts  of  clear  gravy  soup,  boiling 
hot,  into  which  throw  the  macaroni,  and  simmer 
for  about  ton  minutes.  Servo  with  grated  Par- 
mesan in  a dish.  Probable  cost,  Is.  to  Is.  4d. 
per  pound.  Sufficient  for  eight  persons. 


Italian  Macaroons.— Blanch  and  pound 
eight  ounces  of  sweot  almonds  (expose  them  to 
tho  air  for  a day  or  two  before  they  are  required 
to  be  pounded)  with  a little  orange-flower  water, 
one  pound  of  sifted  sugar,  and  the  frothed 
whites  of  three  eggs.  Smooth  the  ingredients 
by,rubbing  them  well  together,  and  add  very 
gradually  the  frothed  whites.  When  tho 
paste  looks  soft  and  smooth,  drop  it,  in  quan- 
tities about  the  size  of  a walnut,  through  a 
funnel  on  to  some  wafer-paper.  Bake  on  the 
ordinary  plate,  in  a rather  slow  oven,  to  a pale 
colour.  A strip  or  two  of  almond  should  be 
stuck  on  the  top  of  each  macaroon  before 
baking.  Time,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  to 
bake.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.  per  pound. 

Italian  Meringues. — Boil  a pound  of 
the  finest  lump  sugar  in  a pint  of  water. 
When  it  has  boiled  long  enough  to  whiten  and 
become  flaky  as  it  drops  from  the  spoon,  scrape 
from  the  sides  of  the  pan  any  sugar  that  may 
be  adhering,  and  stir  in  six  whites  of  eggs, 
which  have  been  whisked  to  the  stillest  possible 
froth;  do  this  very  gradually  and  slowly,  at 
the  same  time  mixing  the  mass  as  briskly  as 
possible  to  make  it  smooth.  Continue  to  stir 
until  the  mixture  is  firm  enough  to  retain  the 
shape  of  a tea-spoon,  in  which  it  is  now  to  be 
moulded.  Slip  the  meringues  quickly  off  on 
paper,  and  harden  in  a gentle  oven,  that  they 
may  retain  their  delicate  whiteness.  Almonds 
are  sometimes  pounded,  and  mixed  with  the  eggs 
and  sugar.  These  are  very  superior  to  the  plain 
meringues,  but  they  will  require  more  care  in 
baking,  and  they  will  take  a longer  time  ; they 
should  be  crisp,  and  only  lightly  browned. 
Blanch  and  pound  the  almonds.  Time,  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  for  this 
quantity. 

Italian  Pastes. — Italy  is  famous  for  its 
various  kinds  of  paste,  the  best  being  made 
from  the  small  Sicilian  wheat,  which  is  harder, 
and  contains  more  albumen  than  our  northern 
wheats.  Macaroni,  lasagni,  vermicelli,  are  all 
of  the  same  paste,  as  are  stars,  rings,  and  other 
shapes.  The  Genoese  paste  is  made  of  the 
finest  and  whitest  flour,  but  every  city  has  its 
paste  manufactory.  The  Neapolitan  is  of 
slightly  coarser  flour,  but  when  fresh  is  often 
preferred  by  cooks,  as  it  is  more  speedily 
dressed.  The  price  of  macaroni  is  now  much 
less  than  formerly,  the  Neapolitan  being  only 
sixpence  per  pound,  and  Genoese  one  shilling 
per  pound.  There  is  a French  paste  manu- 
factory at  Grenoble,  but  the  article  it  turns 
out  is  of  inferior  quality.  In  Italy,  pastes 
of  all  kinds  are  dressed  in  fowl  or  veal  stock 
for  the  better  tables,  and  in  beef  or  other 
bouillon  for  the  ordinary  ones.  Parmesan  and 
Gruyero  cheese  accompany  the  dish,  but  in 
England,  on  account  of  the  expense,  home 
products,  such  as  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire,  may 
bo  substituted.  Genoa  is  famous  for  its  ravioli 
soup,  one  of  the  best  macaroni  soups  sent  to 
table. 

Italian  Pio. — Cut  thin  slices  of  veal  from 
the  fillet,  and  prepare  a careful  seasoning  of 
thyme,  parsley,  a couple  of  sage-loaves,  pepper 
(white  and  cayenne),  and  salt.  Cover  tho 
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bottom  of  the  pie-dish  with  the  meat,  strew  the 
seasoning  over,  tmd  by  thm  slices  ot  ham, 
previously  dressed,  upon  the  top.  Distribute 
forcemeat-balls  throughout,  and  fill  up  the 
dish  with  veal,  ham,  forcemeat-balls,  and  the 
yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs.  Pour  in  half  a pint 
of  rich  white  stock  before  baking,  and  a large 
cup  of  cream  when  the  pic  is  ready  for  the  table. 
Cover  the  dish  with  a puff  paste,  put  an  orna- 
ment in  the  centre,  which  can  be  removed  to 
put  in  the  cream,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 
Two  pounds  of  veal  and  five  ouncos  of  ham  will 
make  a good  pie.  Time,  an  hour  and  a half  to 
bake.  The  above  quantities  are  sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Italian  Polenta.— This  is  an  Italian  and 
American  dish,  made  from  Indian  corn-flour  in 
America  and  Italy,  but  in  England  semolina  is 
used  for  the  purpose.  Four  ounces  of  this  seed 
will  thicken  a quart  of  milk ; the  semolina  is 
stirred  into  it  when  the  milk  is  on  the  point  of 
boiling,  and  simmered  for  about  ten  minutes 
after.  Throw  the  polenta  into  a dish  to  get 
cold ; cut  it  into  slices,  powder  it  thickly  with 
grated  Parmesan,  moisten  it  with  oil  or  clarified 
butter,  and  bake.  Serve  quite  hot,  with  more 
cheese  on  a separate  dish.  Time,  half  an  hour 
to  bake.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  cheese,  5d. 

Italian  Polpetti— Grate  two  ounces  of 
Parmesan  cheese,  and  mince  finely  half  a pound 
of  any  cooked  meat  without  fat ; put  these  ingre- 
dients, together  with  a slice  of  ham  or  tongue, 
into  a stewpan ; add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  Italian 
sauce  and  two  small  tea-spoonfuls  of  piquant 
sauce.  Stir  over  the  fire  until  well  heated 
throughout,  then  take  out  the  polpetti  on  a 
marble  slab  or  large  flat  dish,  spread  the  paste 
(for  such  it  will  be)  evenly  to  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  let  it  get  cold,  when  it  is 
to  be  cut  into  small  cakes  with  a tin  cutter. 
These  are  now  to  be  fried,  egged,  and  bread- 
crumbed  in  boiling  lard.  Use  up  the  fragments 
of  paste,  press  them  together,  and  cut  into  cakes 
as  before.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  fry. 

Italian  Pork  Cheese. — Season  rather 
highly  with  salt,  pepper,  and  herbs  (sage, 
thyme,  parsley,  and  sweet  basil) , about  a pound 
of  lean  pork  cut  into  small  bits.  Chop  finely 
a pound  and  a half  of  the  inside  fat  of  the  pig, 
and  mix  and  press  the  ingredients  together. 
Fill  a shallow  baking-tin,  make  the  top  quite 
smooth,  and  bake  slowly  in  a very  quiet  oven. 
Serve  cold  in  slices.  Time,  an  hour  or  more. 
Probable  cost,  2s. 

Italian  Potage  (brown  soup).— Take  any 
young  vegetables  in  season — turnips,  carrots, 
celery,  leeks,  onions,  &c.  Slice  three  or  four 
onions,  and  fry  them  in  butter  with  two  turnips, 
two  carrots  cut  in  ribbon-like  strips,  a head  of 
celery,  and  the  white  part  of  a leek  in  inch 
pieces.  Stew  gently  in  the  butter,  lotting 
them  colour  slightly.  Add  good  rich  veal 
gravy,  salt  to  taste,  and  serve,  when  the  vege- 
tables arc  tender,  on  grilled  crusts,  previously 
moistened  with  a little  of  the  gravy.  Asparagus 
tops,  green  peas,  and  young  lettuces  improve 
this  potage.  Time,  fry  until  tho  vegetables  are 
tender. 


Italian.  Pudding. — Soak  three  sliced 
French  rolls  in  a pint  of  cream  which  has  been 
boiled  and  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar.  Beat 
up  eight  eggs,  and  add  them  to  the  soaked 
rolls  when  cool.  Lino  a well-buttered  dish 
with  puff  paste,  the  bottom  of  which  fill  with 
sliced  apples,  leaving  enough  of  the  dish  empty 
to  hold  the  cream.  Strew  sugar  and  some 
sliced  candied  peel  on  the  top  of  the  apples, 
add  a glass  of  red  wine,  and,  lastly,  the  cream. 
Edge  the  dish  with  some  of  the  puff  paste,  and 
hake  in  a rather  quick  oven.  Time,  about  lialf 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons. 


Italian  Pudding,  Boiled— Get  two 

stale  rolls,  grate  the  crumb  into  a pint  of  milk, 
and  boil  it  very  carefully  for  ten  minutes. 
Throw  it  into  a basin  to  cool.  Meanwhile, 
beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  add  them,  with 
nearly  half  a pound  of  pounded  sugar,  a flavour- 
ing of  vanilla,  a few  currants  or  Malaga  raisins, 
and,  lastly,  the  whites  of  the  eggs  whisked  to 
a firm  froth.  This  pudding  should  be  steamed. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  a well-buttered  basin, 
tie  it  down,  and  sot  it  in  a saucepan  with  boiling 
water  reaching  to  half  the  height  of  the  hasin. 
Keep  it  boiling  an  hour,  and  serve  with  wine, 
brandy,  or  rum  sauce  poured  over  it.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  4d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 


Italian  Pyramid.— Cut  from  good  pulf 
paste,  rolled  out  rather  thick,  as  many  circular 
pieces  as  will  be  required  for  the  desired  height 
of  the  pyramid.  Tin  cutters  are  best  for  the 
purpose,  but  almost  any  article  of  a circular  form 
may  be  substituted  for  the  tin  cutter.  The  sixes, 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  base,  decrease  from  it, 
gradually  tapering  to  the  top.  Pile  the  pieces 
one  on  the  other  after  they  are  baked,  placing 
round  the  edges  preserve,  marmalade,  or  jelly 
of  any  kind,  but  they  must  be  baked  separately 
on  buttered  tins  over  which  is  laid  a buttered 
paper.  The  paste  should  be  made  in  the  pro- 
portion  of  a pound  of  butter  to  a pound  of 
flour,  and  nearly  half  a pint  of  water.  Time, 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes  to  bake. 

Italian  Roll.— Mix  together  half  a pound 
of  fine  flour  and  from  four  to  five  ounces 
of  sifted  sugar.  Put  into  a clean  saucepan 
half  a pint  of  new  milk  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter ; bring  it  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  stir  in  gradually  the  flour  and  sugar. 
Beat  well  four  fresh  eggs,  add  them  with  the 
grated  rind  of  a lemon,  stirring  untd  the 
mixture  is  thick  like  dough.  Lay  a piece 
of  wcll-groascd  paper  on  a baking-sheet, 
spread  the  mixture  on  this  about  a quarter  ot 
an  inch  thick.  Bake  till  half  dono  m the  oven, 
spread  jam  on  the  paste,  and  bake  again.  Servo 
cold,  whole  or  in  slices  of  nearly  an  inch  thick. 
Time,  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes  to  bake. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.,  exclusive  of  jam. 


Italian  Rusks.— Slice  a stale  Savoy 
liscuit  and  divide  the  slices  into  two  pieces, 
vhich  bake  in  a slow  oven  until  thc>'  are  ^ ^ 
md  hard.  Lot  them  cool,  and  put  them  in 
lry  place,  and  in  a close  tin  canister,  to  pnisen  e 
> heir  crispness.  They  should  be  a nice  brown 
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when  haked.  Probable  cost.  3d.  per  dozen. 
Three  cakes  are  enough  for  one  dozen  rusks. 

Italian  Salad. — Italian  salads  comprise 
every  varioty  of  vegetables,  cooked  or  raw,  and 
meat  or  fish,  though  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  different  ingredients  are  heaped  to- 
gether without  due  rogard  to  harmony.  We 
give  here  one  of  the  best  salads Slice  a couplo 
of  cold  potatoes  and  the  half  of  a beetroot,  and 
mix  them  with  somo  boiled  celery  and  brussels 
sprouts.  Season  with  vinegar  or  Tartar  sauce. 
Add  any  cold  meat  in  small  pieces,  and  serve 
as  soon  as  mixed.  Place  the  meat  lightly  in 
the  bowl,  and  throw  the  salad  mixture  over. 
Crown  the  whole  with  stoned  olives. 

Italian  Salad  (another  way).— Pile  the 
white  meat  of  a chicken,  picked  from  a cold 
one  roasted,  boiled,  or  fricasseed,  in  the  centre 
of  a dish,  and  shred  a little  lean  ham  to  distri- 
bute equally  amongst  it.  Veal  also  may  be 
used  cut  in  very  thin  slices  about  the  size  of  a 
shilling.  Surround  the  meat  with  a wall  of 
young  crisp  lettuces,  small  cress,  or  any  salad 
vegetables  in  season.  Boil  some  eggs  hard, 
remove  the  yolks,  and  cut  the  whites  into  thin 
rings,  which  arrange  in  chains  over  the  top. 
Pour  over  the  centre  any  salad  sauce,  in  which 
cream  should  predominate,  and  serve  at  once, 
that  the  salad  may  not  get  sodden. 

Italian  Sandwiches.— Beat  up  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  with  nearly  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
cold  water,  and  make  with  it  into  a stiff  paste 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  baked  flour,  into  which 
two  ounces  of  good  butter  have  been  rubbed, 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  sifted  sugar,  and  as 
much  cinnamon  as  will  lie  on  a shilling.  Put 
this  paste  on  a board  and  roll  it  out  very  thin 
(it  should  not  be  quite  a quarter  of  an  inch), 
divide  it  into  strips  of  an  inch  in  width,  and 
from  three  to  four  inches  in  length.  These 
strips  must  be  first  hardened.  Put  them  in  a 
cool,  well-ventilated  place.  In  the  meantime 
prepare  the  following  mixture : — Beat  the 
whites  of  three  eggs  to  a froth,  with  two  ounces 
of  powdered  loaf  sugar.  Blanch  and  pound 
two  ounces  of  sweet  and  twelve  bitter  almonds, 
mix  them  with  the  egg-froth  until  it  is  a soft 
smooth  paste,  when  spread  half  the  strips  of 
paste  with  the  mixture,  and  cover  with  the 
other  half.  Bake  a pale  brown.  Time,  four 
or  five  hours  to  harden,  sixteen  to  eighteen 
minutes  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d. 

Italian  Sauce. — Fry  six  mushrooms  and 
two  shallots,  finely  minced,  in  an  ounce  of  butter; 
when  brown  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good 
stock,  and  half  a pint  of  Spanish  sauce.  When 
the  latter  is  not  at  hand,  take  half  a pint  of 
stock,  and  a glass  of  champagne  or  other  light 
wine.  Probablo  cost,  exclusive  of  wino,  Is. 
Time  to  simmer,  after  the  stock  is  added, 
twenty  minutes.  The  above  ingredients  are 
' sufficient  to  fill  a sauce  tureen. 

Italian  Sauce  for  Boiled  Beef  (see 
ocof,  Boiled,  Italian  Sauce  for). 

Italian  Sauce  (Rouge  ct  Blanche). — 

I ut  the  following  ingredients  into  astewpan: — 

J wo  spoonfuls  of  chopped  mushrooms,  ono  of 
parsley,  half  a shallot,  the  same  of  bay-leaf ; add 
Popper  and  salt  to  taste.  Stow  them  gently, 


with  just  enough  espagnole  sauce  to  moisten 
them,  and  thin  to  a proper  consistency  with 
good  strong  broth.  Strain  for  use.  For  sauce 
blanche,  moisten  with  veloute  in  the  place  of 
espagnole. 

Italian  Sauce,  White  (another  way). — 
Chop  three  shallots,  a bit  of  garlic  as  big  as  a 
pea,  and  as  many  button-mushrooms  as  will  fill 
a table-spoon  twice.  Put  them  with  a breakfast- 
cupful  of  stock  into  a stewpan,  add  a large  slice 
of  ham,  which  should  be  minced,  and  simmer 
over  a slow  fire.  In  about  half  an  hour  add  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  bechamel ; boil,  and  strain. 
Season  with  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  sugar, 
the  same  of  vinegar,  and  a squeeze  of  lemon- 
juice.  The  probable  cost  will  be  about  lOd. 
Sufficient  for  a dish. 

Italian  steak. — Take  two  or  three  pounds 
of  steak  from  the  rump  or  fillet — let  it  be  quite 
an  inch  and  a half  in  thickness.  Brown  it  in  a 
stewpan  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  butter, 
turning  it  frequently  over  a quick  fire.  When 
brown  alike  on  both  sides,  remove  the  steak  to 
a baking-pan,  with  a tight-fitting  lid  (earthen- 
ware pans  are  always  used  for  this  purpose  on 
the  Continent),  and  fry  two  medium-sized 
onions,  sliced,  a shallot,  minced,  and  a bunch 
of  parsley  in  the  same  butter.  Throw  this  over 
the  steak  in  the  pan.  Add  two  large  wine- 
glassfuls  of  port,  and  two  breakfast-cupfuls  of 
stock,  with  a root  of  celery  cut  into  pieces, 
two  pickled  gherkins,  four  or  five  cloves, 
a pinch  of  cayenne  pepper,  and  salt  to  taste. 
Cover  down  the  lid  tight,  that  no  steam  may 
escape,  and  let  it  babe  in  the  oven  nearly  an 
hour  and  a half,  when  put  in  a turnip  and  a 
carrot,  whole,  and  close  as  before.  If  the  roots 
are  young  they  will  be  done  in  half  an  hour. 
Cut  them  into  dice,  and  lay  them  over  the  top 
of  the  steak,  which  should  be  placed  on  a hot 
dish.  Send  to  table  with  the  gravy  strained 
over.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d.  per  pound. 

Italian  Sweetmeat.— Dissolve  a pound 
and  a quarter  of  loaf  sugar  in  half  a pint  of 
water.  Boil  it  for  fifteen  minutes,  adding  when 
clear  half  a wine-glassful  of  orange-flower 
water.  Take  out  a quarter  of  a pint  of  the 
syrup  to  cool.  Hold  over  the  boiling  sugar  a 
small  funnel  and  drop  the  stirred  yolks  (not 
beaten)  of  sixteen  eggs  gradually  through,  so 
as  to  fall  in  balls ; these  when  set  must  be  taken 
out  and  drained.  Blanch  and  pound  to  a paste 
twelve  ounces  of  sweet  and  one  ounce  of  bitter 
almonds,  stir  it  into  the  boiling  sugar,  with 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  brandy,  simmer  till  the 
whole  thickens,  and  rub  through  a sieve. 
Shred  finely  a quarter  of  a pound  of  pineapple, 
half  the  quantity  of  angelica,  and  six  ounces  of 
mixed  candied  peel ; put  these  in  layers  with 
the  almond  paste  and  egg-balls  into  a buttered 
pie-dish,  and  pour  over  the  top  the  whites  of 
five  eggs,  beaten  to  a froth  with  the  cold 
clarified  sugar.  Balco  in  a brisk  oven,  and 
turn  out  carefully.  This  sweetmeat  is  better 
eaten  cold.  Time  to  make,  an  hour.  Probablo 
cost,  4s. 

Ivory  Dust  Jelly  (Invalid  Cookery). 

4 ut  a pound  of  ivory  powder  into  throe 
quails  of  cold  wator.  Place  it  on  a gentle 
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fire,  or  in  tho  oven,  and  lot  it  simmer  slowly 
for  four  or  five  hours,  until  tho  liquid  is 
reduced  more  than  half.  Put  it  aside,  and 
when  quite  cold  and  stiff,  lift  off  tho  jellied 
part,  being  careful  to  leave  tho  sediment 
untouched,  and  proceed  as  recommended  for 
calf’s-foot  jelly  (see  Calf’s  Foot  .Telly).  Ivory 
jelly  is  excellent  for  consumptive  patients. 
Time,  four  or  five  hours  to  simmer  the  ivory 
dust.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pound.  The 
abov6  ingredients  are  sufficient  for  a pint  and 
a hall  of  jelly. 

Ivory  Jelly  (Invalid  Cookery). — Infuse 
six  ounces  of  ivory  powder,  and  simmer  them  in 
three  pints  of  cold  water  until  the  liquid  is 
reduced  to  half  the  quantity.  Let  it  get  cold 
to  jelly,  and  remove  the  sediment.  When 
warmed,  add  a little  cinnamon  or  a few  cloves, 
the  juice  and  some  of  the  rind  of  a lemon,  and 
sugar  enough  to  sweeten.  Let  the  jelly  dissolve 
slowly  without  reducing  it  further.  Strain  for 
use. 

J 

Jack  (see  Bottle-jack  and  Screen). 

Jam,  General  Observations  on.— 

In  making  jams  or  preserves,  care  must  he 
taken  first  of  all  that  the  fruit  is  gathered 
on  a dry  day,  and  when  the  morning  sun  is 
on  the  garden.  If  gathered  in  damp  or  foggy 
weather  the  jam  will  certainly  become  mduldy, 
and  consequently  will  not  be  worth  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  boiling.  The  fruit  should  be 
free  from  dust,  and  any  that  is  unsound 
should  be  cast  aside.  It  should  be  boiled  as 
soon  as  possible  after  it  is  gathered. 

The  best  quality  of  sugar,  either  white  or 
brown,  will  be  found  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 
White  sugar  should  be  shining  and  close  in 
appearance.  Brown  sugar  bright  and  gravelly. 
The  inferior  sugars  throw  up  so  much  scum  in 
boiling  that  they  waste  as  much  as  they  save. 
The  quantity  of  sugar  required  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  fruit,  and  particulars  regarding 
this  will  be  given  with  each  recipe.  As  there  is 
no  economy  in  using  inferior  sugar,  there  is  also 
no  economy  in  using  too  little  sugar.  The  only 
result  of  endeavouring  to  save  in  this  way  is 
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that  tho  jam  has  to  be  boiled  so  much  the 
longer,  and  thus  the  quantity  is  reduced;  to 
say  nothing  of  tho  expenditure  of  fuel.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  too  much  sugar  is  used,  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit  will  be  lost.  In  making  common 


jams,  the  fruit  should  be  well  boiled  before  the 
sugar  is  added,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  it 
is  not  so  much  thickened  that  the  sugar  will  not 
easily  dissolve.  The  fruits  which  are  most 
suitable  to  be  preserved  whole  in  syrup  are 
apricots,  apples,  cherries,  greengages,  peaches, 
nectarines,  plums,  and  pears.  The  recipe  for 
each  will  be  found  in  this  work  in  its  proper 
place.  Sugar  should  never  be  reduced  to 
powder  before  it  is  added  to  the  fruit,  or  it  will 
give  the  jam  a turbid  appearance.  The  scum 
should  bo  carefully  removed  as  it  rises.  _ In 
order  to  prevent  waste  it  may  be  strained 
through  fine  muslifi,  and  the  clear  part  which 
runs  through  returned  to  tho  preserving-pan. 

Wooden  spoons  should  be  used  for  stirring 
jam.  Iron,  tin,  or  pewter  ones  will  spoil  the 
colour. 

An  enamelled  saucepan  is  the  best  for  making 
jam.  If  a brass  preserving-pan  is  used,  it 
should  be  scrupulously  clean,  bright,  and  dry. 
The  pan  should  be  raised  a few  inches  above  the 
fire.  If  placed  fiat  on  it  the  fruit  will  be  in 
danger  of  burning.  The  flavour  and  colour  will 
be  best  preserved  if  the  fruit  is  boiled  rapidly. 
It  should  be  watched  constantly  and  stirred 
frequently  during  the  process  of  boiling. 

Home-made  jam,  when  properly  prepared 
and  well  preserved,  is  incomparably  superior  to 
that  which  is  offered  for  sale,  and  ought  not  to 
cost  more  than  half  the  price. 


Jams. — Recipes  for  preparing  the  following 
jams  will  be  found  under  their  respective  head- 


ings : — 

Apple 

Apricot 

Apricot,  Green 
Barberry 
Blackberry 
Carrot  ( Imitation 
Apricot) 

Cherry 

Currant,  Black 
Currant,  Red  and 
White 
Damson 

Gooseberry,  Green 
Gooseberry,  White 
or  Yellow 


Gooseberry,  Red 

Greengage 

Lemon  and  Rhubarb 

Magnum  Bonum 

Mixed  Fruits 

Peach 

Plum 

Raspberry 
Raspberry  and  Cur- 
rant 

Raspberry  and  Rhu- 
barb 
Rhubarb 

Rhubarb  and  Orange 
Strawberry 


Jam,  Imitation— Cut  off  the  yellow  rmd 
from  a large  fresh  lemon,  being  careful  not  to 
take  any  of  the  white.  Mince  it  as  finely  as 
possible,  and  put  it  with  half  a pint  of  the  best 
treacle,  the  strained  juice  of  the  lemon,  and  a 
woll-bcaten  egg  into  a saucopan,  and  boil  gently 
for  a few  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time.  When 
cold  it  is  ready  for  use,  and  may  be  employed 
instead  of  jam  for  roly-poly  puddings.  It  put 
into  a jar, 'and  the  air  excluded,  it  will  rein  am 
good  for  some  time.  Probable  cost,  4d.  bum- 
cient  for  a pudding  largo  enough  for  six  or 
eight  persons. 

Jam,  Mixed,  for  Nui'sery . Use.- 

Take  equal  weights  of  any  fruit  that  is  in  season, 
such  as  gooseberries,  red  or  black  cumn  > 
raspberries,  or  cherries.  Boil  them  gen  \ 
half  an  hour,  then  weigh  the  fruit,  and  put  haU 
a pound  of  sugar  to  every  pound  of  pMp  wm 
boil  twenty  minutes  longer.  When  cherries 
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arc  used  they  must  bo  boiled  twenty  minutes 
alone  before  the  other  fruit  is  added  to  them. 
This  jam  will  not  keep  moro  than  two  or  three 
months.  Probable  cost,  6d.  per  pound. 

Jam,  Mixed,  Superior.— Take  equal 
measures  of  fruit,  blade  cherries  picked  and 
stoned,  black  currants,  and  raspberries.  Boil 
the  cherries  twenty  minutes  first,  then  add  the 
currants  and  raspberries,  with  a pint  and  a half 
of  red  currant  juice  to  every  three  pounds  of 
fruit.  Boil  until  the  fruit  is  broken,  thon  add 
one  pound  of  sugar  to  every  pint  of  fruit,  and 
boil  gently  for  half  an  hour.  Siam  carefully, 
pour  the  jam  into  jars,  and  cover  in  the  usual 
way.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pound. 

.Tam  Omelet. — Beat  four  eggs,  and  mix 
with  them  a tea-spoonful  of  moist  sugar,  a pinch 
of  salt,  and  a table-spoonful  of  milk.  Make  an 
omelet-pan  quite  hot — the  best  way  to  do  this  is 
to  put  it  on  the  fire  with  a little  fat,  and  when 
this  bums  pour  it  off,  and  wipe  the  pan  dry — put 
two  ounces  of  fat  or  oil  into  the  pan,  and  when 
it  begins  to  bubble  pom-  in  the  eggs,  &c.,  and 
keep  stirring  them  with  a spoon  until  lightly 
set.  Let  them  remain  a minute,  until  the 
omelet  is  browned  on  one  side,  then  turn  it  on 
a hot  dish,  spread  a little  jam  in  the  middle, 
fold  the  edges  over  on  each  side,  sift  a little 
sugar  over,  and  serve  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Time,  five  or  six  minutes  to  fry  the  omelet. 
Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  three  persons. 

Jam  Patties. — Bub  two  ounces  of  fresh 
■butter  into  a quarter  of  a pound  of  dried  and 
sifted  flour.  Add  a pinch  of  salt  and  a salt- 
spoonful  of  sugar,  and  moisten  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  beaten  up  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
cold  water.  Boll  the  paste  out  twice,  and  each 
■time  spread  an  ounce  of  butter  on  it.  Dredge  a 
little  flour  over  it,  fold  it  up  in  a roll,  and  let  it 
stand  in  a cool  place  for  an  hour  or  two.  Before 
making  it  up  roll  it  out  once  or  twice,  and  the 
last  time  leave  it  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch, 
then  stamp  it  out  in  fourteen  small  rounds,  and 
with  a smaller  cutter  stamp  again  quite  through 
•six  of  them,  leaving  a ring  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  wide.  Lay  a pastry  ring  on  each  perfect 
round,  first  moistening  it  a little  with  water  to 
make  it  adhere  securely.  Bake  the  patties  in  a 
quick  oven,  fill  them  while  warm  with  jam,  and 
put  on  the  top  a small  ornament,  which  has  been 
lightly  baked  with  the  patties.  Time,  ten 
minutes  to  bake  the  patties.  Probable  cost, 
f Vd.  each.  Sufficient  for  six  patties. 

Jam  Puffs,  or  Turnovers. — Make  some 
good  puff  paste- or  short  crust  (see  Jam  Patties) ; 
roll  it  out  to  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
then  stamp  it  out  in  rounds  with  a saucer  or 
plate,  or  into  squares.  Spread  a littlo  jam  on 
ialf  the  pastry,  wot  the  edges,  and  turn  the 
other  half  quite  over.  Press  the  edges  neatly 
together,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  Time, 
about  twenty  minutes  to  bake.  Probable  cost, 
l|d.  each. 

Jam  Roly-poly  Pudding.— Shred  five 
or  six  ounces  of  beef  suet  very  finoly;  mix 
with  it  one  pound  of  flour,  add  a pinch  of  salt, 
and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  balcing  - powder. 
Make  it  up  into  a firm  paste  with  cold  water ; 
then  roll  it  out  to  the  thickness  of  a quarter  of 
22 — N.E. 


an  inch,  wet  the  edges  all  round,  and  spread 
half  a pound  of  jam  over  the  pastry.  Boll  it 
to  the  shape  of  a bolstor,  fasten  the  edges 
securely,  and  put  tho  pudding  into  a floured 
cloth.  Tie  it  at  both  ends,  put  it  into  boiling 
water  without  bending  it,  and  let  it  boil  quickly 
for  about  two  hours.  Send  melted  butter  to 
table  in  a tureen.  Imitation  jam  ( see  Jam, 
Imitation)  makes  a good  pudding  for  the  nur- 
sery. Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  four 
persons. 

Jam  Sandwiches.— Mix  the  voiles  of  two 
eggs  very  smoothly  with  a table-spoonful  ot 
flour  and  a table-spoonful  of  ground  rice,  add  a 
very  small  pinch  of  salt,  a table-spoonful  of 
sugar,  half  a pint  of  thick  cream,  and  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  new  milk.  Beat  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  to  a firm  froth,  add  them  last  of  all, 
and  beat  the  mixture  for  four  or  five  minutes, 
Butter  two  large  plates,  put  in  the  mixture,  and 
bake  in  a quick  oven  until  it  is  set  and  lightly 
browned.  Spread  a little  jam  over  one  of  the 
cakes  and  lay  the  other  upon  it,  the  browned 
part  uppermost.  Sift  a little  sugar  over  it 
before  serving.  Jam  sandwiches  may  be  eaten 
either  hot  or  cold.  Time,  twenty  minutes  to 
bake.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Jam  Tarts. — Make  some  pastry,  as  di- 
rected for  Jam  Patties.  Butter  a dozen  patty- 
pans, and  line  them  with  the  pastry  rolled  out 
to  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Put  them 
into  a quick  oven,  and  when  nearly  baked  take 
them  out  and  put  a little  jam  in  the  centre  of 
each,  then  return  them  to  the  oven  and  finish 
baking.  An  ornament  already  baked  should  be 
placed  upon  each,  or  a little  whipped  cream. 
Time,  a few  minutes  to  bake.  Probable  cost, 
ljd.  each.  Sufficient  for  eight  tarts. 

Jam  Tart,  Open. — Make  some  pastry,  as 
directed  for  Jam  Patties,  or  as  follows: — Bub 
six  ounces  of  butter  into  the  same  quantity  of 
dried  and  sifted  flour.  Add  a pinch  of  salt, 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  baking-powder,  a tea- 
spoonful  of  pounded  sugar,  and  make  it  up  into 
a smooth  paste  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten 
up  with  a little  cold  water;  about  a quarter 
of  a pint  will  be  required.  Boll  out  the  pastry 
to  the  thickness  of  a quarter  of  an  inch.  Butter 
an  ornamented  tart-pan  and  line  it  with  the 
pastry.  Trim  the  edges  neatly,  and  prick  a 
few  holes  in  the  bottom  with  a fork.  Bake  in 
a moderate  oven  until  lightly  browned,  then 
take  tho  tart  out,  let  it  cool  a little,  spread 
the  jam  on  it,  and  ornament  tho  top  with  a few 
leaves  or  stars  of  pastry  which  havo  been  baked 
separately.  Time,  about  half  an  hour  to  bake. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Jam,  To  Keep.  — Pour  the  jam  into 
perfectly  sound  dry  bottles  or  jars.  Glass 
bottles  are  the  best,  as  through  them  any  mould 
or  fermentation  can  be  easily  perceived  without 
removing  the  covor.  If  earthenware  jars  are 
used  tho  jam  should  be  looked  at  once  or  twice 
during  the  first  two  months,  and  if  there  is  any 
appearance  of  the  jam  not  keeping,  it  should  be 
gontly  reboiled.  Placo  a round  of  thin  paper 
dipped  in  brandy  on  the  top  of  the  jam.  Out 
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some  rounds  of  paper  sufficiently  largo  to  over- 
lap tho  top  of  tho  jar  about  an  inch.  Brush 
tho  inside  with  beaten  white  of  egg  or  with  a 
little  gum,  and  tio  it  on  whilst  wet.  It  will 
bocomo  hard  and  tight  like  tho  skin  of  a drum, 
and  will  thoroughly  exclude  the  air.  A neat 
label  should  be  placed  on  the  front  of  all  jars 
containing  jam,  and  on  this  should  bo  written 
tho  day  of  tho  month  and  year  on  which  tho 
jam  was  made,  and  the  woight  of  sugar  and 
fruit  used  in  its  preparation.  Jam  shoald  bo 
kept  in  a cool,  dry  place.  Damp  may  turn  it 
mouldy,  heat  make  it  ferment. 

Jambon,  Cutlets  au  {see  Cutlets  au 
Jambon). 

Jardiniere. — This  is  a garnish  made  of 
cooked  vegetables,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
dish  with  which  it  is  served.  Thus,  fillet  of 
beef  a la  jardiniere,  mutton  a la  jardiniere,  goose 
a la  jardiniere,  simply  mean  fillet  of  beef, 
mutton,  and  goose  served  with  a garnish  a la 
jardiniere.  To  prepare  this  garnish,  peel  two 
or  three  sound  carrots  and  turnips,  and  turn 
or  shape  them  in  fanciful  forms  of  equal 
size.  This  is  most  easily  done  with  a vegetable 
scoop  made  for  the  purpose.  Two  ounces  of 
Trench  beans  cut  into  diamonds  should  be 
added,  a cauliflower  divided  into  sprigs,  two 
ounces  of  green  peas,  two  ounces  of  asparagus 
tops  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  and  a few  brussels 
sprouts.  Cook  all  the  vegetables  first  in  a little 
broth  nicely  flavoured  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
sugar.  Take  them  out  when  they  are  rather 
underdone,  so  that  they  shall  not  break  when 
dished ; drain  them  thoroughly,  put  them  into 
a saucepan  with  a table-spoonful  of  lightly- 
coloured  glaze,  and  shake  them  for  two  or  three 
minutes  over  the  fire.  Take  them  up,  and 
arrange  them  round  the  dish  as  effectively  as 
possible.  This  is  generally  best  done  by 
raising  the  meat  in  the  centre  and  putting  the 
vegetables  round  it. 

Jardiniere  Soup— Scrape  three  sound 
carrots  and  the  same  number  of  turnips,  and 
turn  them  into  any  fanciful  shapes  of  an  equal 
size  with  a French  vegetable  scoop.  Put  them 
into  a stewpan  with  a dozen  button  onions,  two 
or  three  leaves  of  lettuce,  tarragon,  and  chervil, 
and  a head  of  celery  cut  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  size  as  the  turnips  and  carrots. 
Pour  over  them  two  quarts  of  nicely-seasoned 
clear  stock,  and  simmer  gently  until  the  vege- 
tables arc  tender.  A small  lump  of  sugar  is  an 
improvement.  Taste  the  soup  before  sending 
it  to  table,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  further 
seasoning  is  required,  and  servo  as  hot  as 
possible.  Time,  about  an  hour  and  a half. 
Probable  cost,  4d.  per  quart,  exclusive  of  the 
stock.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Jargonelle  Pears,  To  Bake.— Pare, 
core,  and  divide  four  largo  pears  into  quarters. 
Weigh  them,  and  put  them  into  a baking-dish 
with  their  woight  in  sugar,  as  much  cold  water 
as  will  barely  cover  them,  three  or  four  drops 
of  cochineal,  four  cloves,  and  tho  thin  rind  of 
half  a lemon.  Put  them  into  a moderate  oven 
and  bako  them  until  thoy  are  tender,  but  bo 
careful  not  to  lot  them  break.  lift  the  pears 
carefully  into  a glass  dish,  boil  the  sauco  two 


or  three  minutes,  strain  it,  and  pour  it  over  the 
fruit.  A glass  of  sweet  wine  may  be  added  or 
not.  If  a little  isinglass  or  gelatine  is  dissolved 
in  the  hot  syrup,  it  will  when  cold  form  a jelly 
round  the  pears,  and  make  a pretty  dish. 
Time,  one  hour  or  more  to  bake.  Probable 
cost,  8d.,  exclusive  of  the  isinglass.  Sufficient 
for  three  or  four  persons. 

Jargonelle  Pears,  To  Preserve.— 

Gather  tho  pears  before  they  are  fully  ripe. 
Pare  them  as  thinly  as  possible,  cut  out  tho 
black  tops,  and  pick  out  the  seeds.  Weigh  the 
fruit  and  simmer  it  very  gently  until  it  is  quite 
tender,  but  unbroken ; then  drain  it,  and  make 
a syrup  of  one  pound  of  sugar  and  half  a pint 
of  water  to  every  pound  of  pears.  Let  this 
boil  for  five  or  six  minutes,  removo  the  scum  as 
it  rises,  put  in  the  pears  and  simmer  them  in 
tho  syrup  five  minutes  longer.  Lift  out  care- 
fully, and  put  them  to  stand  in  a dish  with 
tho  syrup,  which  must  entirely  cover  them,  for 
two  days.  Then  put  them  again  into  the  pan, 
and  simmer  them  until  they  are  clear,  hut 
they  must  not  break ; if  a little  lemon- 
rind  is  simmered  with  the  syrup  it  will  improve 
the  flavour,  and  two  or  three  drops  of  cochineal 
will  improve  the  colour.  Put  the  fruit  into 
jars,  pour  the  syrup  over  it,  and  cover  securely. 
When  wanted  the  pears  may  either  be  served 
in  the  syrup  or  dried  in  a cool  oven.  Time, 
three  days.  Probable  cost,  pears,  3d.  per  pound. 

Jargonelle  Pears,  To  Preserve 

(another  way). — Prepare  the  pears  as  in  the 
last  recipe.  ' When  they  are  pared,  cored, 
and  weighed,  put  them  into  a saucepan, 
with  vine  leaves  under  and  over  them : 
cover  them  with  cold  water,  and  simmer 
them  gently  for  half  an  hour.  Drain  them, 
and  make  a syrup,  allowing  one  pound  _ of 
sugar  to  every  pound  of  fruit,  and  half  a pint 
of  water  to  every  pound  and  a half  of  sugar, 
with  one  ounce  of  ginger,  and  the  rind  and 
juice  of  half  a lemon.  Boil  this  syrup  for  ten 
minutes,  put  in  the  pears,  and  let  them  simmer 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  Lift  them  out  carefull} , 
boil  the  syrup  ten  minutes  longer,  and  when 
cold  pour  it  over  the  pears.  Cover  them  closely, 
and  in  three  days  boil  the  syrup  ten  minutes 
again,  and  repeat  this  twice,  tlireo  days  being 
allowed  to  elapse  between  each  boiling.  The 
pears  must  bo  entirely  covered  with  the  syrup 
while  they  are  soaking.  Put  a clove  in  each 
pear.  Put  the  fruit  in  a deep  jar,  pour  the 
syrup  over  it,  cover  closely  to  exclude  tho  air, 
and  keep  in  a cool,  dry  place.  Probable  cost  of 
pears,  3d.  per  pound. 

Jaune  Mange,  or  Dutch  Flummery. 

—Take  tho  thin  rind  of  a lar^e  lemon,  and  put 
it  into  a saucepan  with  a pint  of  water,  and 
four  ounces  of  sugar.  Simmer  gently  fora  few 
minutes,  then  let  tho  syrup  stand  by  the  side 
of  tho  fire  for  half  an  hour,  that  the  flavour  ot 
tho  lemon  may  be  thoroughly  drawn  out.  At 
tho  end  of  that  time  put  in  one  ounco  of  best, 
isinglass,  and  stir  until  it  is  dissolved  ; add  the 
strained  juice  of  the  lemon,  and  half  a pm  o 
sherry  or  raisin  wine.  Strain  the  mixture  in  o 
a jug,  add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs, 
and  place  the  jug  in  a saucepan  of  boiling 
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water ; keep  stirring  until  it  thickens,  but  do 
not  lot  it  boil ; let  it  cool,  then  pour  it  through 
muslin  into  moulds  which  have  been  soaked  in 
cold  water,  and  lot  it  remain  until  stiff. 
Gelatine  may  be  used  instead  of  isinglass 
if  preferred.  Time,  about  ten  minutes  to 
thicken  the  mixture.  Probable  cost.  Is.  8d., 
exclusive  of  tho  wine,  if  made  with  isinglass ; 
Is.,  if  made  with  gelatine.  Sufficient  for  a 
quart  mould. 

Jejune  Pudding. — Take  the  weight  of 
four  eggs  with  their  shells  on  in  sugar,  butter, 
and  flour- ; beat  the  butter  to  a cream,  and  mix 
with  it  the  powdered  sugar,  the  thin  rind  of  a 
fresh  lemon  finely  minced,  the  eggs  thoroughly 
whisked,  and,  last  of  all,  the  flour;  beat  all 
thoroughly  until  quite  light.  This  pudding 
may  be  either  baked  or  boiled.  If  baked,  half 
fill  some  small  moulds,  well  buttered,  with  the 
mixture,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  Turn  out 
before  serving.  If  boiled,  pour  the  mixture 
into  a well-buttered  plain  round  mould,  put  a 
buttered  paper  over  the  top,  tie  it  in  a cloth, 
plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  for  an 
hour  and  a half.  A syrup  flavoured  with  lemon, 
and  slightly  coloured  with  cochineal,  may  be 
poured  into  the  dish  with  the  pudding.  Time, 
half  an  hour  ,to  bake  the  pudding.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Jelly,  General  Observations  on.— 

Jelly  is  most  frequently  made  from  calf  s-foot 
stock,  isinglass,  or  gelatine.  When  made  from 
the  first  of  these,  it  is  very  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious, and  is  especially  suited  for  convalescents. 
When  isinglass  and  gelatine  are  used,  many 
agreeable  and  pleasing  dishes  may  be  made  for 
the  table,  but  these  should  never  be  offered  to 
an  invalid.  As  the  jelly  which  is  sold  by  con- 
fectioners is  almost  always  made  of  isinglass, 
calf’ s-foot  jelly  should,  if  possible,  be  made  at 
home.  Careful  attention  given  to  the  direc- 
tions given  under  the  heading,  Calf’ s-foot  Jelly, 
will  insure  a perfectly  transparent  jelly,  and 
for  this  result  once  straining  will  generally  be 
found  sufficient,  though,  of  course,  if  necessary, 
it  must  be  strained  more  than  once. 


Jellies. — Recipes  for  preparing  the  follow- 
ing jellies  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
headings  : — 


Ale  or  Porter 

Almond 

Apple 

Apple  Calf’ s-foot 
Apple  Juice  for 
Jelly 

Apples,  Red,  with 
Jelly 
Apricot 

Apricots,  in  White 
Jelly 

Apricots  Preserved 
in  Jelly 
Arrowroot 
A8HBERRY 
Aspic 
Barberry" 

Black  Currant 

Bread 

Cabbage 


Calf’ s-foot 
Calf’ s-foot,  Apple 
Calf’s-foot,  Four- 
fruit 

Calf’ s-foot,  Lemon 
Calf’s-foot,  Maras- 
chino 

Calf’s-foot,  Orange 
Calf’ s-foot, Stock  for 
Coffee 
Cow-iieel 

Crab  Apples,  Siberian 
Cranberry 
Cranberry  and 
Ground  Eice 
Curaijoa 
Currant,  Black 
Currant,  Eed 
Currant,  White 
Damson 


Fish,  Jelly  for 

Four-fruit 

Fowl  Jelly,  in  Cakes 

French 

Fruit,  Isinglass 

Gelatine 

Gloucester 

Gooseberry 

Gooseberry,  Green 

Grape 

Grape,  Isinglass 
Gravy,  Jelly-  for 
Guava,  Imitation 
Hartshorn 
Iceland  Moss 
Irish  Moss 
Isinglass  and  Gela- 
tine 

Isinglass,  Constantly 
Isinglass,  Cranberry 
Isinglass,  Currant 

AND  EASPBERRY 

Isinglass,  Invalids’ 
Isinglass,  Lemon 
Isinglass,  Orange 
Isinglass,  Straw- 
berry 
Italian 
Ivory 

Ivory*  Dust 
Jelly,  Four-fruit 
Lemon 

Lemons  filled  with 
Jelly- 


Lemon  Isinglass  and 
Gelatine 

Lemon  Isinglass,  Su- 
perlative 
Madeira  Wine 
Maraschino 
Marble 
Medlar 
Noyau 

Noyau  with  Al- 
mond 

Orange  Apple 
Orange  Calf’s-foot 
Orange 

Orange  Isinglass 
Orange  filled  yyitk 
Jelly 
Panachee 

Pig’s-feet  and  Ears 
Pine  Apple 
Pomona 

Port  Wine  Jelly 
Punch 
Quince 
Raspberry 
Raspberry  and  Cur- 
rant 
Rice 
Rum 
Russian 

Sheep’s  Trotters 
Strawberry 
Tapioca 
Venus’s. 


Jelly-bags.  — Jelly -bags  are  much  the 
strongest  and  best  when  made  at  home.  The 
strong  flannel  used  for  ironing-blankets  is  the 
best  for  this  purpose,  and  it  should  be  made  of 


jelly-bag. 


a half-square,  and  sewn  at  the  side  with  a 
double  seam,  so  as  to  be  wide  at  the  top,  and 
pointed  at  the  bottom.  The  top  may  be 
hemmed,  and  throe  tape  loops  sewn  to  it,  by 
which  the  bag  may  bo  suspended  when  in  use. 
■A-  jelly-bag  should  always  be  wrung  dry  out  of 
hot  water  before  the  liquid  is  poured  into  it. 

Jelly,  Bottled,  To  Mould. — When 

jelly  is  wanted  quickly,  it  may  be  bought  in 
bottles,  ready  made,  and  beautifully  trans- 
parent. In  order  to  mould  it,  uncork  the 
bottle,  and  put  it  into  boiling  water.  Let  it 
remain  until  the  jelly  can  be  poured  out  of  the 
bottles.  Flavour  it  according  to  taste,  but  do  not 
add  very  much  liquid,  or  it  may  interfere  with 
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tho  firmness  of  the  jelly.  Pour  it  into  damp 
moulds  and  put  it  in  a cool  place,  to  become 
stiff  again.  Time,  a few  minutes  to  dissolve ; 
some  hours  to  become  firm  again.  Probable 
cost,  from  Is.  to  Is.  Gd.  per  pint. 

Jelly  Bread  (Invalid  Cookeky).  — Re- 
move the  crust  from  a penny  roll.  Cut  the  crumb 
into  thin  slices,  and  toast  theso  to  a bright 
brown  on  each  side.  Put  them  into  a saucepan 
with  a quart  of  cold  spring  water,  and  simmer 
gently  until  the  liquid  will  jelly,  which  point 
may  be  known  by  putting  a little  on  one  side 
to  cool.  Strain  through  muslin,  sweeten,  and 
flavour  with  wine  and  lemon- juice,  if  per- 
mitted. Time,  an  hour  and  a half  to  two 
hours.  Probable  cost,  2d.,  exclusive  of  tho 
wine.  Sufficient  for  one  person. 

Jelly,  Cream. — Put  three  pints  of  water 
into  a saucepan  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
hartshorn-shavings,  and  boil  gently  until  the 
liquid  will  jelly.  This  may  be  easily  ascer- 
tained by  taking  a little  in  a spoon,  and  letting 
it  get  cold.  When  sufficiently  boiled,  strain  it, 
and  add  half  a pint  of  cream,  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  rose  or  orange-flower  water,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sherry,  and  two  ounces  of  sifted 
sugar.  Boil  all  together  gently  for  five 
minutes,  stirring  all  the  time,  to  prevent  the 
mixture  curdling.  When  cool,  pour  it  into  a 
damp  mould,  turn  it  out  as  soon  as  it  is  stiff, 
and  pour  over  it  half  a pint  of  cream,  flavoured 
according  to  taste.  Time,  about  three  hours  to 
simmer  the  shavings.  Sufficient  for  a quart 
mould. 

Jelly  Custard.— Put  a pint  of  new  milk 
into  a saucepan,  sweeten  and  flavour  according 
to  taste,  and  when  it  is  lukewarm,  pour  it  over 
the  yolks  of  six  well-beaten  fresh  eggs.  Stir 
it  over  the  fire  until  it  is  thick,  but  it  must 
not  boil ; then  add  an  ounce  of  dissolved  isin- 
glass. Soak  half  a dozen  small  moulds  of 
different  sizes  in  water,  pour  in  the  custard, 
and  when  firmly  set  turn  out  the  moulds, 
arrange  them  prettily  on  a dish,  and  pour  over 
them  a syrup  flavoured  with  lemon-peel,  and 
coloured  with  two  or  three  drops  of  coeliineal. 
Time,  half  an  hour  to  prepare.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  lOd.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Jelly  - Custard  Tartlets.  — Dissolve 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  strawberry  or  red  cur- 
rant jelly  over  tho  fire.  Let  it  get  quite  cool, 
then  mix  -with  it  gradually  three  well-beaten 
eggs.  Three  parts  fill  some  tartlet  tins,  lined 
with  puff  paste,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven 
for  ten  minutes.  Probablo  cost,  2d.  each. 
Sufficient  for  half  a dozen  tartlets. 

jelly,  Fancy. —A  variety  of  pretty- 
looking  dishes  may  be  made  with  jelly,  either 
by  using  different  colours,  and  allowing  one 
colour  to  becomo  perfectly  firm  beforo  another 
colour  is  added,  or  by  using  tho  fancy  moulds 
which  are  now  so  generally  made.  In  theso 
dishes  very  much  depends  upon  the  tasto  of  tho 
cook.  A piece  of  cardboard  may  be  cut  out  to 
fit  tho  middle  of  tho  mould  very  closely,  and 
different-coloured  jellies  poured  in  at  each  side. 
Or  a layer  of  ono  colour  may  bo  poured  in,  and 
allowed  to  become  quito  cold  beforo  another  is 
added,  and  thus  the  mould  bo  filled.  This  plan 


requires  some  time.  When  the  mould  is  made 
with  hollow  balls  at  the  top,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  a pretty  effect  may  be  produced  by 
filling  those  1 tails  only  with  a bright-coloured 
jelly,  and  when  they  are  firmly  set,  adding  the 
rest  uncolourcd.  Another  w'ay  is  to  half  fill  the 
mould  with  blancmange,  when  this  is  set  to  pour 
over  it  a thin  layer  of  jelly,  and  afterwards  fill 
up  with  blancmange  again.  "When  there  are  any 
remains  of  different-coloured  jellies  they  should 
bo  put  into  one  mould,  and  a little  clear  jelly, 
quite  cold,  and  nearly  set,  poured  over  them. 
The  fancy  of  the  cook  will  doubtless  suggest 
endless  varieties  for  these  dishes. 

Jelly  Eish. — Make  a quart  of  jelly  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  given  for  Jelly  Meat  for 
Cold  Pies.  If  at  hand,  the  head  and  trim- 
mings of  turbot,  whiting,  or  skate  may  be 
stewod  with  the  calf’s  foot,  but  they  are  not 
indispensable.  Pass  the  jelly  through  the 
tamis  until  quite  clear,  and  clarify  it,  if  neces- 
sary, with  the  beaten  whites  and  crushed  shells 
of  four  eggs.  Pour  a layer  of  the  j ell}',  about 
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an  inch  in  depth,  into  a wet  mould,  and  when 
it  is  firmly  set  arrange  some  prawns  or  cray- 
fish round  the  edges,  and  add  tho  remainder  of 
the  jelly.  The  fish  must  be  put  into  the  jelly 
backs  downward,  as  it  must  be  remembered 
that  their  position  will  be  reversed  when  turned 
out.  Time,  about  three  hours  to  set  each 
layer.  Probable  cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for  six 
or  seven  persons. 

Jelly  for  Pies,  To  Clarify— Jelly  for 
pies  should  be  made  bright  and  clear  in  the 
same  way  as  calf’s-foot  jelly — that  is,  it  should 
bo  allowed  to  get  cold,  and  then  every  particle 
of  fat  should  be  removed,  the  sediment  which 
settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan  being  left 
undisturbed,  and  the  jelly  should  be  mixed 
thoroughly,  when  cold,,  with  the  whites  and 
shells  of  eggs,  two  eggs  being  used  for  every 
pint  of  jelly.  The  contents  of  the  saucepan 
must  not  be  stirred  after  they  once . begin 
to  heat,  and  they  must  boil  a few  minutes, 
and  afterwards  stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for 
a few  minutes,  to  settle,  beforo  the  scum  is 
removed  and  the  jelly  strained.  If  tho  meat 
be  slowly  boiled,  jelly  will  seldom  re(luiy? 
clarifying  with  white  of  egg,  but  it  should 
always  bo  made  the  day  before  it  is  wanted,  so 
that  the  fat  and  sediment  may  be  effectually 
removed.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  boil  the  jel  y, 
and  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  let  it  settle. 

Jelly  for  the  Sick  (Invalid  Cookery).— 
Caro  should  bo  taken  in  making  jelly  lor 
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invalids  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  wine  and 
lemon- juice  are  allowed  before  putting  them 
into  the  stock.  Generally  speaking,  any  very 
decided  flavour  is  objected  to,  and  sugar  should 
be  sparingly  used,  as  sweetness  cloys  a deli- 
cate appetite.  As,  however,  the  acid  and  sugar 
materially  assist  the  clearing  of  the  jelly,  it 
would  bo  well,  when  these  cannot  be  admitted, 
to  add  the  white  and  shell  of  another  egg. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  three  instead  of  two 
eggs  should  be  put  with  every  pint  of  stock. 
Change  of  diet  is  very  desirable  for  invalids. 
A pleasing  variety  may  be  made  by  making 
the  jelly  savoury  instead  of  sweet.  This  can 
be  done  by  stewing  with  the  feet  an  onion, 
a dozen  peppercorns,  and  a blade  of  mace.  If 
a poimd  of  the  shin  of  beef  be  added  to  this, 
a very  nourishing  jelly  will  be  produced.  Time, 
five  or  six  hours  to  stew.  Probable  cost  of  feet, 
9d.  to  Is.  each.  Two  feet  will  make  a quart  of 
jelly- 

Jelly,  Four-fruit  (see  Four-fruit  Jelly). 

Jelly  in  Orange-skins. — Take  four 
large  sound  oranges.  Cut  out  a round  about 
an  inch  in  diameter  from  the  stalk  end,  and 
scoop  out  the  contents  of  the  orange  very 
thoroughly  with  a tea-spoon.  Throw  the 
skins  into  cold  water  for  two  or  three 
hours,  to  harden  them,  and  meanwhile  make 
the  juice  as  clear  as  possible  by  straining 
it  through  a jelly-bag,  and  with  it  some  white 
paper,  reduced  to  a pulp  by  being  washed  in 
several  waters.  Add  an  ounce  of  isinglass  dis- 
solved in  as  little  water  as  possible,  and  a 
quarter  of  a poimd  of  loaf  sugar,  and  strain  the 
jelly  again  until  it  is  quite  clear.  Take  out  the 
skins,  let  them  drain,  and  if  inadvertently  any 
holes  have  been  made,  fill  them  up  with  butter. 
Put  the  jelly  into  the  orange-skins,  and  when 
they  are  quite  cold,  cut  them  into  quarters  with 
a sharp  knife,  pile  them  on  a napkin,  and  gar- 
nish them  prettily  with  bright  green  leaves. 
The  appearance  of  the  fruit  is  much  improved 
if  the  oranges  are  filled  with  different -coloured 
jellies,  but  when  this  is  done,  one  colour  must 
become  firm  before  the  next  is  added.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 

Jelly,  Isinglass  Clarified  for.— Put 

an  ounce  of  isinglass  into  an  enamelled  sauce- 
pan with  half  a pint  of  water.  Bring  it 
slowly  to  a boil,  then  draw  the  pan  to  the  side 
of  the  fire,  and  simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour, 
being  careful  to  stir  the  isinglass  constantly,  to 
prevent  it  sticking.  -Remove  the  scum  as  it 
rises,  and  put  it  on  a sieve  which  has  been 
moistened  with  boiling  water.  A little  clear 
jelly  may  drain  from  it,  and  this  may  be  added 
to  the  isinglass.  A tea-spoonful  of  cold  water 
should  be  put  in  two  or  three  times  to  assist 
the  scum  in  rising.  When  tho  jolly  is  required 
exceedingly  transparent,  a tea-spoonful  of 
beaten  white  of  egg  may  bo  added  to  tho  water 
in  which  the  isinglass  is  dissolved,  but  when 
this  is  done,  a little  more  isinglass  should  bo 
allowed,  as  the  white  of  egg  has  a tendency  to 
weaken  it.  An  ounce  of  isinglass  is  usually 
considered  necessary  for  a pint  of  juice.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  2d.  per  ounce.  Sufficient,  half 
a pint  of  water  for  an  ounce  of  isinglass. 


Jelly,  Liqueur.— This  jelly  may  be  made 
with  maraschino,  noyau,  cura^oa,  or  any  other 
liqueur.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  best  Russian 
isinglass  in  a pint  of  water,  being  careful  to 
remove  the  scum  as  it  rises,  add  a pound  of 
loaf  sugar,  which  has  been  boiled  to  a syrup 
with  half  a pint  of  water,  and  also  carefully 
sldmmed,  the  strained  juice  of  a lemon,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  liqueur.  Mix  thoroughly, 
pour  the  jolly  through  a tamis  into  a damp 
mould,  and  set  it  in  ice  until  wanted  for  use. 
If  the  jelly  be  very  stiff  the  mould  should  be 
dipped  for  a moment  in  boiling  water  before 
turning  it  upon  the  dish.  Time,  half  an  hour 
to  clarify  the  isinglass,  ten  minutes  to  clarify 
the  sugar.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
liqueur,  2s.  8d.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten 
persons. 

Jelly,  Meat,  for  Pies,  Economical. 

Soak  about  an  ounce  of  gelatine  in  a little 
cold  water.  Let  it  swell.  Mix  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  Liebig’s  extract  of  meat  with  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan 
with  a shallot,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a 
dozen  peppercorns,  a clove,  the  very  thin  rind 
of  a quarter  of  a lemon,  and  a dessert-spoonful 
of  tarragon  vinegar.  Simmer  gently  until  the 
flavouring  is  extracted,  add  the  gelatine,  and 
when  this  is  dissolved,  strain  the  liquid  through 
a bag,  add  a wine-glassful  of  white  wine,  if 
j approved,  and  put  the  jelly  aside  to  set.  Cut 
it  into  dice  or  use  it  as  required.  Time,  forty 
minutes  to  simmer  the  gravy.  Probable  cost, 
5d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine.  Sufficient  for  a pint 
and  a half  of  jelly. 

Jelly,  Meat,  for  Cold  Pies.— Scald  and 
prepare  a calf’s  foot,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan 
with  half  a pound  of  the  knuckle  of  a leg  or 
shoulder  of  veal,  two  shallots,  a small  bunch 
of  savoury  herbs,  an  onion  with  two  cloves 
stuck  in  it,  a lump  of  sugar,  and  the  thin  rind 
of  half  a lemon,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  cayenne,  and  three  quarts  of 
cold  spring  water.  Bring  the  liquid  to  a boil, 
remove  the  scum  carefully  as  it  rises,  and 
simmer  gently  for  five  or  six  horns.  Run  the 
jelly  through  a bag,  and  let  it  stand  aside  until 
cold.  Take  away  the  sediment  and  the  fat, 
and  pom  the  gravy  into  the  pie  through  an 
opening  in  the  cover.  The  flavour  of  this 
jelly  should  be  varied  with  the  dish  for  which 
it  is  required.  If  for  a chicken-and-ham  pie, 
the  neck,  bones,  and  trimmings  of  the  chicken 
should  be  stewed  with  the  gravy,  together  with 
half  a pound  of  lean,  undressed  ham,  or  the 
rind  of  bacon  soaked,  scraped,  and  cut  small. 
II  for  hare  or  game  pie,  the  bones  and  trim- 
tbe  hare  or  game  should  be  used. 
Sufficient  for  three  pints  of  gravy.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  8d. 

Jelly,  Meat,  for  Pies,  Superior.— 

Take  a pound  and  a half  of  the  knuckle  or 
neck  of  veal  and  half  a pound  of  the  shin  of 
beef.  Cut  them  into  small  pieces,  and  put 
them  into  a saucepan  with  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  good  beef  stock ; simmer  gently  for  half  an 
hour,  then  add  two  pints  more  stock,  and  also  a 
shallot,  three  ounces  of  undressed  lean  ham,  a 
quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of  bruised  celery- 
seed  tied  in  muslin,  a clove,  a small  bunch  of 
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savoury  herbs,  and  half  a dozen  peppercorns. 
Simmer  slowly  for  tliroo  or  four  hours,  or  until 
the  liquid  will  jolly.  If  quickly  boiled,  tho 
j0Uy  will  not  bo  so  clear.  Strain  tho  gravy, 
add  salt  if  roquircd,  and  put  it  asido  until  quito 
cold,  so  that  the  fat  may  ho  entirely  removed. 
Probablo  cost,  2s.  Gd.  Sufficient  for  a pint  and 
a half  of  jolly. 

Jolly,  Meat  used  in  Stock  for.— A 

good  breakfast  or  luncheon  dish  may  he  made 
of  the  meat  from  tho  feet  which  have  been 
stowed  for  stock.  Take  away  the  bones,  and 
cut  tho  meat  into  neat  pieces,  season  them  with 
salt  and  cayenne,  and  a little  pounded  mace. 
Press  them  into  a mould,  pour  over  them  a little 
of  the  jelly,  and  when  cold  turn  out  in  a shape. 
Garnish  according  to  taste.  Time,  a quarter 
of  an  hour  to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  Id.  or 
2d.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons,  if  made 
from  the  remains  of  two  feet. 

Jelly  Mould  {see  Illustration  accompany- 
ing the  notice  of  Apple  Calf’s  Foot  Jelly). 

Jelly,  Open,  with  Whipped  Cream. 

— Prepare  a pint  and  a half  of  perfectly  trans- 
parent jelly,  either  calf’s  foot,  isinglass,  or 
gelatine ; colour  it,  if  liked,  with  two  or  three 
drops  of  cochineal,  and  put  it  into  a damp 
mould  made  with  an  opening  in  the  centre  on 
purpose  for  dishes  of  this  description.  When 
tho  jolly  is  firmly  set,  have  ready  three-quarters  [ 
of  a pint  of  whipped  cream  nicely  flavoured 
and  sweetened.  Pile  this  in  the  opening  as 
high  as  possible,  and  it  is  ready  to  serve.  If  an 
open  mould  is  not  at  hand,  a gallipot  filled  with 
cold  water  may  be  put  into  an  ordinary  mould, 
then  removed  when  the  jelly  round  it  is  cold. 

Jelly  Pudding. — Soak  the  thin  rind  of  a 
fresh  lemon  in  two  table-spoonfuls  of  spring  water 
for  half  an  hour.  While  it  is  soaking,  beat  five 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  to  a cream,  add  four 
ounces  of  pounded  and  sifted  sugar,  and,  very 
gradually,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  well  beaten. 
Line  a small  pie-dish  with  good  puff  paste. 
When  it  is  time  for  the  pudding  to  be  baked, 
mix  with  it  the  strained  lemon-water,  and  the 
whites  of  the  eggs,  beaten  to  a solid  froth,  and 
bake  in  a quick  oven.  Time,  twenty  minutes 
to  bake.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for 
three  persons. 

Jelly,  Rice. — Mix  four  ounces  of  rice- 
flour  smoothly  and  gradually  with  a quart  of 
cold  milk ; put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  clarified  isinglass,  the 
thin  rind  of  half  a lemon,  four  bitter  almonds, 
blanched  and  pounded,  and  four  ounces  of 
sugar.  Boil  and  stir  briskly  until  quite  thick. 
Take  out  the  lemon-rind,  and  pour  tho  mixture 
into  a damp  mould.  When  it  is  firmly  set, 
turn  it  on  a glass  dish,  pour  melted  currant 
jolly,  or  any  fruit  syrup,  round  it,  and  send  a 
jug  of  croam  to  table  with  it.  Time,  five 
mmutos  after  boiling.  Probable  cost,  8d.,  ex- 
clusive of  tho  sauces.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

jelly.  Stock  for.— stock  for  jcllios  may 
be  made  cither  of  calf's  foot,  ox-hecl,  or  tho 
shank-bones  of  mutton.  In  all  these  the  pro- 
ccss — long  and  gentle  stewing — is  the  same. 
'The  quantity  of  water  required  is  as  follows: — 


Calf' a -foot  Stock — Procure  two  calf  s feet  from 
the  butcher.  Lay  them  in  a saucepan  of  scald- 
ing hot  water  for  three  or  four  minutes,  then 
scrape  off  tho  hair  with  the  back  of  a knife. 
Divide  thorn  into  halves,  knock  off  the  hoofs, 
remove  the  fat  from  between  the  toes,  wash  in 
two  or  three  waters,  and  put  them  into  a sauce- 
pan with  two  quarts  of  cold  water.  Bring 
them  slowly  to  a boil,  remove  the  scum  as  it 
rises,  assist  it  to  rise  by  throwing  in  a few  drops 
of  cold  water  when  the  liquid  is  on  the  point  of 
boiling,  and  simmer  gently  for  five  or  six  hours, 
until  tho  liquid  is  reduced  fully  one-half. 
Strain  it,  and  put  it  aside  until  cold.  Before 
using  it,  remove  the  fat  from  it,  with  an  iron 
spoon  which  has  been  dipped  into  boiling  water. 
When  as  much  fat  as  possible  has  been  taken  off, 
a cloth  dipped  in  hot  water  and  squeezed  dry 
should  be  dabbed  over  the  jelly,  which  should 
then  be  lightly  dried.  Ox-hecl  Stock — Take 
two  heels,  scalded,  but  unboiled,  remove  the 
fat  from  between  the  claws,  and  wash  them 
thoroughly  in  lukewarm  water.  Put  them  into 
a saucepan  with  three  quarts  of  cold  water. 
Bring  this  to  a boil,  remove  the  scum  carefully, 
and  simmer  gently  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  or 
until  the  liquid  is  reduced  one-half.  Strain 
and  pour  off  the  stock,  and  set  it  aside  to  cool. 
Shank-bones  of  Mutton—  Wash  and  brush  a 
dozen  shank-bones  of  mutton.  Pour  over  them 
three  pints  of  water,  and  simmer  gently  for 
seven  or  eight  hours  until  the  liquid  is  reduced 
to  a pint.  The  stock  for  jellies  should  always 
be  made  the  day  before  it  is  wanted,  so  that  the 
fat  and  sediment  may  bo  effectually  removed. 
Probable  cost,  calf  s feet,  Is.  each ; ox-heel,  6d. 
each ; shank-bones,  3d.  or  4d.  per  dozen,  when 
they  are  to  be  bought.  The  butchers,  however, 
very  frequently  weigh  them  with  the  leg. 


Jelly,  Syrup  Clarified  for.— When 
jelly  is  desired  very  clear  and  transparent  it  is 
safer  to  clarify  the  sugar  as  well  as  the  isin- 
glass. Mix  a pint  of  water  with  a tea-spoonful 
of  the  beaten  white  of  egg.  Put  it  into  a sauce- 
pan with  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  let  it 
boil  gently  until  the  scum  ceases  to  rise.  Re- 
move the  scum  carefully,  and  strain  the  syrup 
through  a napkin  into  a basin.  Timo,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  5d. 

Jelly,  Weak  Wine  (Invalid  Cookery). 
—Put  an  ounce  of  isinglass  into  an  enamelled 
saucepan  with  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  water 
and  throe  ounces  of  sugar.  Boil  gently  untd  it 
is  dissolved,  remove  tho  scum  carefully  as  it 
rises,  and  throw  in  a tea-spoonful  of  cold  water 
two  or  three  times,  to  assist  it  in  doing  so. 
Strain  tho  jelly  through  a bag  which  has  been 
wrung  out  of  hot  water,  add  the  juice  of  a 
couple  of  oranges,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  ot 
good  sherry,  and  pour  the  liquid  into  glasses. 
Let  it  be  kept  in  a cool  place  until  firmly  set. 
Though  this  jelly  will  be  agreeable  and  refresh- 
ing, it  will  not  be  as  nourishing  as  if  made  trom 
calf’s  feot.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  dissolve  the 
isinglass.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  wine, 
Is.  4d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  glasses. 

Jelly,  Wliipp e d . — Take  the  remains  M 
any  cold  jolly.  Dissolve  it  over  a gcntlc 
put  it  into  a basin,  and  place  this  upon  some 
rough  ico  mixed  with  salt,  whisk  it  briskly  until 
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it  is  well  frothed.  Pour  it  into  a mould,  and 
set  this  at  once  in  ice.  When  him,  turn  it  out 
on  a dish.  Time,  a few  minutes  to  dissolve. 

Jenny’s  Pudding. — Butter  a small  plain 
mould  rather  thickly,  and  ornament  it  with 
dried  cherries  and  shoes  of  lemon-peel  stuck  in 
layers  all  round  the  inside.  Cut  some  thin 
shoes  of  sponge  biscuit,  and  with  these  line  the 
mould.  Pill  up  the  centre  with  ratafia  bis- 
cuits and  the  crumb  of  bread,  finely  grated,  lay 
shces  of  sponge  biscuit  over  the  top,  and  pour 
over  the  whole  by  degrees  as  much  rich  custard  ! 
as  it  will  absorb.  Let  the  pudding  stand  for  an  i 
hour  or  two.  Then  cover  it  with  buttered  | 
writing  paper,  tie  it  in  a cloth,  plunge  it  into  j 
boiling  water,  and  boil  quickly  for  an  hour,  j 
The  mould  must  be  quite  full.  Probable  cost,  ! 
Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for  three  persons. 

Jersey  Milk  Curry.— Take  the  remains 
of  any  land  of  white  boiled  fish.  Remove  the 
bones  and  skin,  and  cut  the  flesh  into  neat 
shces,  dredge  a httle  flour  over  them,  and  fry 
them  in  a httle  butter,  with  two  shahots,  finely 
minced,  supposing  there  are  two  pounds  of  fish. 
Dredge  a table-spoonful  of  curry-powder  over 
them,  and  put  them  on  a hot  plate  in  the  oven 
until  required.  Melt  two  ounces  of  butter  over 
the  fire,  and  mix  smoothly  with  it  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour.  Add  a small  tea-spoonful 
of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  mixed  spice, 
and  as  much  milk  as  will  make  it  of  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  cream.  Let  it  boil  gently  for 
a few  minutes,  then  put  in  the  shces  of  fish,  and 
let  them  remain  for  half  an  hour.  Just  before 
serving,  squeeze  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  over 
them.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold 
fish,  6d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four-  persons, 


after  the  previous  boihng.  They  should  be 
quite  cold  before  being  put  again  to  the  fire. 
One  authority  is  of  opinion  that  they  will  be 
found  more  digestible,  as  woll  as  pleasanter  to 
the  taste,  if  they  are  half-boiled  at  least  before 
being  broiled,  toasted,  or  warmed  in  the  oven 
for  the  table. 

Jewish.  Smoked.  Beef. — Like  the  sau- 
sages of  the  preceding  paragraph  Jewish  smoked 
beef  is  to  be  bought  of  the  Jew  butchers.  To 
cook  it,  drop  the  meat  into  boiling  water,  let  it 
boil  for  ten  minutes,  take  off  any  scum  that 
rises  to  the  surface,  add  cold  water  enough  to 
reduce  the  liquid  to  mere  scalding  heat,  then 
bring  it  gently  to  the  boil,  and  simmer  until 
the  lean  of  the  meat  feels  quite  tender  when 
probed  with  a sharp  skewer.  Lift  the  meat  on 
a drainer,  and  serve  hot  or  cold,  and  garnish  to 
taste  with  vegetables  or  otherwise. 

John  Dory.— The  John  Dory  or  Jaune 
Bore,  so  named  from  the  yellow  tints  on  its  sur- 
face, is  a comparatively  rare,  and  consequently 
expensive,  fish,  which  isseasonable  from  Michael- 
mas to  Christmas.  The  flesh  is  white  and  firm, 
something  like  the  claw  of  a lobster,  and,  in 
fish  weighing  more  than  seven  or  eight  pounds, 
is  apt  to  be  rather  coarse  and  strong.  It  is 
best,  both,  in  flavour  and  quality,  when  weigh- 
ing from  four  to  six  pounds.  Though  the 
oiliness  of  the  skin  unfits  it  for  broiling,  it  is 
very  good  when  boiled.  ‘When  very  small  the 
John  Dory  is  best  baked.  It  is  considered  by 
some  inferior  only  to  the  turbot.  Probable 
cost,  3s.  to  5s. 


J ersey  Pudding. — Mix  an  ounce  of  flour 
thoroughly  with  two  ounces  of  ground  rice,  two 
ounces  of  moist  sugar,  and  a very  small  pinch 
of  salt.  Work  these  ingredients  smoothly  into 
four  ounces  of  butter.  Add  two  ounces  of 
stoned  raisins,  chopped  small,  a tea-spoonful  of 
finely-minced  lemon -rind,  three  well-  beaten 
€888>  <3n(l  two  table-spoonfuls  of  milk.  Pour 
the  mixture  into  a well-buttered  mould,  cover 
d with  an  oiled  paper,  tie  it  in  a cloth,  and 
keep  it  boiling  until  it  is  done  enough.  Pour 
round  the  pudding  a sauce  made  of  syrup, 
flavoured  with  lcmon-rind  and  juice,  and 
coloured  with  two  or  three  drops  of  cochineal. 
Time,  one  hour  to  boil.  Probable  cost,  6d. 
Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  (see  Artichokes, 
Jerusalem). 

Jewish  Almond  Pudding  (see  Almond 
Pudding,  Jewish). 

Jewish  Method  of  Prying  Pish  (see 
Fish,  Pried,  Jewish  Fashion). 

Jewish  Sausage,  or  Chorissa.— This 
^used  as  an  accompaniment  to  boiled  fish  and 
other  dishes,  and  is  often  met  with  at  Jewish 
cables.  It  is  purchased  of  the  Jew  butchers, 

18  prepared  in  the  following  way :— Place 
ho  chorissa  in  warm  water,  let  it  heat  gently 
■ nd  then  boil  for  twenty  minutes.  Serve,  sur- 

unded  with  rice  made  ready  as  for  curry. 

W18h  sausages  uro  very  good  broiled  in  slices 


John  Dory,  Baked.  — Clean,  dry,  and 
flour  a small  fish,  season  it  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  sprinkle  a httle  finely-minced  parsley 
over  it.  Brush  it  well  with  clarified  butter, 
and  place  it  in  a well-buttered  baking -dish. 
Pom’  a glass  of  light  wine  over  it,  and  bake  in 
a moderate  oven.  For  sauce,  beat  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  two 
ounces  of  butter,  the  strained  juice  of  half  a 
fresh  lemon,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  cold  water, 
half  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  a grain  of  cayenne’ 
and  a small  pinch  of  powdered  mace.  Stir  well 
until  the  sauce  nearly  boils.  If  the  boihng  point 
is  reached  the  sauce  will  curdle.  Send  it  to 
table  poured  over  the  fish,  and  garnish  with  cut 
emon  ."md  parsley.  Time,  twenty  minutes  to 
bake.  Probable  cost,  2s.  . Sufficient  for  two  or 
three  persons. 

, J°hn  jPory,  Boiled. — Empty  and  cleanse 
the  fish  thoroughly,  and  rub  a little  salt  over 
the  outside.  . Cut  off  the  fins,  and  put  it  into  a 
fish-kettle,  with  cold  water  enough  to  cover  it, 
and  an  ounce  of  salt  to  each  quart  of  water. 

•e-uV*  very  8radunlly.  and  he  careful  that 
it  boils  slowly.  Servo  on  a hot  napkin,  and 
garnish  with  curled  parsley  and  cut  lemon. 
Shrimp,  anchovy,  lobster,  or  Dutch  sauce  should 
be  sent  to  table  with  the  fish.  Time  to  boil,  ac- 
cording to  the  size ; a fish  weighing  five  pounds 
will  require  about  a,  quarter  of  an  hour’s  gentle 
boiling. . Probable  cost,  3s.  to  5s.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Jf°^  D?ry,  Cold,  To  Warm  up.— 

in  is  fish  when  wanned  up  is  apt  to  tasto  a 
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little  strong,  therefore  the  test  way  of  serving 
it  a second  time  is  as  a salad,  or  in  a mayon- 
naise If  this  is  not  liked,  remove  the  liesh 
from  the  hones,  and  divide  it  into  rather  large 
pieces.  Put  these  into  a saucepan,  season  with 
salt  and  cayenne,  and  pour  over  them  any  re- 
mains of  the  sauce  with  which  it  was  served  when 
cold,  and  heat  it  gradually  for  a few  minutes, 
hut  do  not  let  it  toil.  Lift  it  out  gently,  so  as 
not  to  break  the  fish,  and  serve  on  a hot  dish. 

If  there  is  no  cold  sauce,  a little  melted  butter, 
flavoured  with  two  or  three  drops  of  essence  of 
anchovies,  may  ho  used  instead.  Sufficient,  if 
made  with  a pound  of  fish,  for  two  persons. 

John  Dory  (cn  Matelote). — Chop  small 
a dozen  oysters — the  tinned  oysters  may  he  used 
for  this  purpose — and  mix  them  thoroughly  with 
three  honed  anchovies,  also  finely  minced,  a 
table-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  the  eighth  of 
a nutmeg,  grated,  four  table-spoonfuls  of  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs,  and  three  ounces  of  butter 
Sr  chopped  suet.  Mix  all  thoroughly,  add 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  eight  table-spoonfuls  of  new 
milk.  Put  all  into  a stewpan,  stir  briskly  over 
a gentle  fire  until  the  mixture  thickens,  then 
fill  the  Dory  with  the  forcemeat,  and  sew  up  the 
slit.  Put  the  fish  into  a saucepan,  barely  cover 
it  with  cold  water,  and  put  with  it  a turnip,  a 
carrot,  a bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  a large  sprig 
of  parsley,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  vinegar,  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  bruised  celery-seed,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  salt.  Boil  gently  until  the  fish  is  . 
sufficiently  cooked.  Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and 
send  the  following  sauce  to  table  in  a tureen 
with  it Melt  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg  in  a saucepan,  fry  in  this  three  small  onions, 
sliced  very  thin,  add  a table-spoonful  of  nunced 
parsley,  and  another  of  minced  chives,  a table- 
spoonful of  mushroom  ketchup,  a glass  of  claret, 
and  a glass  of  the  liquid  in  which  the  fish  was 
boiled.  Stew  gently  for  a few  minutes  until  the 
onions  are  done,  strain  through  a cloth,  and 
then  add  half  a pint  of  good  brown  sauce.  Boil 
until  the  sauce  coats  the  spoon.  A few  drops 
of  essence  of  anchovy  and  the  juice  of  hall  a 
lemon  may  be  added,  if  liked.  Time,  a quarter 
of  an  hour  after  boiling  for  a moderate-sized 
fish.  Probable  cost  of  John  Dory,  3s.  to  os. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

John  Dory,  Sauce  for.— When  red 

mullet  are  plentiful,  and.  this  they  are  wry 
much  so  occasionally,  a good  sauce  for  the  J ohn 
Dory  may  bo  made  by  boiling  one,  pounding 
the  flesh,  rubbing  it  through  a hair  sieve,  and 
mixing  it  with  half  a pint  of  melted  butter. 
Time,°ten  minutes  to  boil  the  mullet. 

John,  Oxford  (see  Oxford  John). 

Johnny  or  Journey  Cakes.— Take  a 
nint  of  Indian  meal,  mix  a little  salt  with  it, 
and  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  form  a batter. 
This  will  bo  about  half  a pint.  Beat  it  well 
for  several  minutes,  then  spread  it,  to  about  tho 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  on  a smooth 
fficco  of  board.  Place  the  board  upright  in 
front  of  a clear  fire,  and  bake  the  cake.  When 
well  browned,  cut  it  into  squares,  split  these, 
put  butter  between,  and  send  them  to  table  as 
hot  as  possible.  Time,  bake  until  well  browned 


—about  twenty  minutes.  Sufficient  for  two  or 
three  persons. 

Johnny  or  Journey  Cakes  (another 
way) . — See  Indian  Meal  J ohnny  Cakes. 

Johnny  or  Journey  Cakes  (another 

way). Pour  a pint  of  boiling  milk  over  a 

tea-cupful  and  a half  of  Indian  meal,  and  beat 
it  well  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Unless  this 
is  done  the  cakes  will  not  be  light.  Add  a 
pinch  of  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  a table-spoonful  of  flour,  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  sour  milk,  a beaten  egg,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  oiled  butter.  This  will  make  a 
batter  of  the  consistence  of  tliat  used  for  pan- 
cakes. Johnny  cakes  are  best  baked  in  a spider 
(a  deep  iron  pan)  on  the  stove.  When  this  is 
not  convenient,  they  may  be  spread  in  buttered 
pans,  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
baked  in  a quick  oven.  When  well  browned 
split  the  cakes,  put  butter  between  them,  and 
serve  as  hot  as  possible.  Time,  bake  till  well- 
browned — about  twenty  minutes.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Josephine  Cake.— Beat  four  ounces  of 
fresh  butter  to  a cream,  mix  with  it  three 
ounces  of  pounded  and  sifted  sugar,  which, 
before  being  powdered,  lias  been  well  rubbed 
upon  the  rind  of  half  a fresh  lemon.  Add. 
three  well-beaten  eggs,  half  a pound  of  biscuit 
flour,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  picked  currants, 
and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sherry  or  madeira. 
Beat  all  well  together  for  some  minutes,  put 
the  mixture  into  a well-buttered  mould,  and 
bake  in  a good  oven.  Time,  forty  minutes  to 
bake.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  wine, 
10d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons,  or  a 
small  mould. 

Jubilee  Pudding— Take  half  a pound  of 
spongecake,  rather  stale  than  otherwise,  and 
cut  it  into  thin  slices.  Butter  one  side,  and 
spread  the  other  either  with  orange  marmalade- 
or  apricot  jam,  then  place  the  slices  in  layers 
in  a plain  round  mould,  buttered  side  down- 
wards. Pour  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  good 
custard  over  each  layer,  and  repeat  iintil  the 
mould  is  full.  Let  the  pudding  soak  for  an 
hour,  then  bake  in  a quick  oven,  and  turn  out 
before  serving.  Wine  or  brandy  sauce  may  be 
sent  to  table  with  it.  Time,  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  uln- 
cient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Judy’s  Pudding. — Shred  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  beef  suet  very  finely.  Mix  with  it  a 

quarter  of  apound'of  finely-grated  bread-cninibs, 
a table-spoonful  of  flour,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
moist  sugar,  two  well-beaten  eggs,  and  a table- 
spoonful  of  brandy  or  whisky,  men  th-.se 
ingredients  are  thoroughly  blended,  pour  tla 
mixture  into  a well  buttered  mouid,  lay 
buttered  paper  over  it,  tic  it  m a floured  eio  , 
and  boil  for  ono  hour  and  a half.  Turn  the 
pudding  out  of  tho  mould  before  serving,  and 
pourbrandied  sauce  round  it.  1 robable  < 
exclusive  of  tho  brandy,  Gd.  bnfiieicnt  fi 
or  four  persons. 

ham  into  small  pieces.  Roll  them  lit,  ) 
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flour  and  put  them  into  a deep  earthen  jar,  with 
an  ouion  stuck  with  three  cloves,  a sliced  carrot, 
a shallot,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  pounded  celery- 
seed,  tied  in  muslin,  half  a dozen  peppercorns, 
a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a slice  of  bread  toasted 
hard  and  brown,  and  half  a blade  of  mace. 
Pour  in  threo  pints  of  water;  tie  several  folds 
of  paper  over  the  top  of  the  jar  to  prevent  the 
steam  escaping,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven 
for  six  hours.  Strain  the  gravy.  Let  it  get 
quite  cold,  so  that  the  fat  may  be  effectually 
removed,  and  before  serving  add  a table- 
spoonful of  mushroom  ketchup  and  a table- 
spoonful of  port.  A moderate  oven  is  the  best. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.  Sufficient  for  a pint  and 
a half  of  gravy. 

Julienne  Soup. — Take  three  carrots,  three 
turnips,  the  white  part  of  a head  of  celery,  three 
onions,  and  three  leeks.  Wash  and  dry  the 
vegetables,  and  cut  them  into  thin  shreds,  which 
should  be  not  more  than  one  inch  in  length. 
Place  the  shreds  in  a stewpan  with  two  ounces  of 
butter  and  a small  pinch  of  pounded  sugar, 
and  stir  them  over  a slow  fire  until  slightly 
browned.  Pour  over  them  three  quarts  of  clear 
stock  ( see  Stock) , and  simmer  gently  for  an  hour, 
or  until  the  vegetables  are  tender.  Carefully 
remove  the  scum  and  grease,  and  half  an  hour 
before  the  soup  is  done  enough,  add  two  lumps 
of  sugar,  with  two  pinches  of  salt,  and  two 
pinches  of  pepper,  if  required,  two  cabbage  let- 
tuces, twelve  leaves  of  sorrel,  and  twelve  leaves 
of  chervil,  cut  in  the  same  way  as  the  other 
vegetables,  after  being  immersed  in  boiling 
water  for  a minute.  Boil  half  an  hour  longer, 
skim  carefully,  and  serve.  Send  bread  fried  in 
dice  to  table,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible  It 
must  be  remembered  that  quick  boiling  would 
thicken  and  spoil  this  soup,  which  ought  to  be  a 
clear  brown.  To  save  time  there  is  an  instru- 
ment to  be  bought  called  a rasp,  which  is 
specially  adapted  for  cutting  the  roots  rapidly 
into  the  proper  form.  Julienne  is  seasonable 
for  nine  months  of  the  year  only.  In  January, 
February,  and  March  the  carrots,  turnips,  and 
leeks  required  for  it  are  hard  and  stringy. 
There  are,  however,  vegetables  to  be  bought 
ready  cut,  preserved,  and  dried,  but  these  are 
much  inferior  in  flavour  to  fresh  vegetables. 
In  summer  time  French  beans,  green  peas,  and 
asparagus  tops  may  be  put  in,  but  they  must 
be  boiled  separately  and  added  a few  minutes 
before  serving.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
stock,  about  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten 
persons  ( see  Vegetables,  Dried). 

Julep,  Mint  ( see  Mint  Julep). 

Julep,  Pine  Apple. — Put  a sliced  ripe 
pine-apple  in  a glass  bowl,  add  the  juice  of  two 
oranges,  a gill  of  raspberry  syrup,  the  same  of 
maraschino  and  old  gin,  a bottle  of  sparkling 
moselle,  and  about  a pound  of  ice  in  shaves. 
When  mixed,  serve  in  flat  glasses. 

Jumbles. — Rub  the  yellow  part  of  a fresh 
lemon  upon  some  lump  sugar.  When  dry  crush 
it  to  powder,  and  with  half  a pound  of  sugar 
mix  half  a pound  of  fine  flour,  two  eggs  tho- 
roughly whisked,  and  three  ounces  of  dissolved 
butter. . Make  them  up  into  a paste,  and  add, 
if  required,  a table-spoonful  of  thick  cream. 


Drop  tho  batter  on  buttered  baking-tins  from 
the  point  of  a fork,  and  bake  in  a slow  oven  for 
twenty  minutes  or  more.  The  jumbles  are  done 
enough  when  crisp  and  lightly  browned.  Pro- 
bable cost,  lOd.  The  above  ingredients  are 
sufficient  for  about  a dozen  cakes. 

Jumbles  (another  way). — Stir  together  till 
of  a light  brown  colour  a pound  of  sugar  and 
half  a pound  of  butter.  Add  eight  eggs,  beaten 
to  a froth,  essence  of  lemon  or  rose-water  to 
taste,  floiu’  enough  to  make  them  sufficiently 
stiff  to  roll  out.  Roll  out  in  powdered  sugar, 
cut  the  paste  into  strips  about  half  an  inch 
wide  and  four  inches  long.  Join  the  ends  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  rings,  lay  the  jumbles  on 
flat  tins  that  have  been  buttered,  and  bake 
them  in  a quick  oven. 

Jumbles  (another  way). — Beat  half  a pound 
of  butter  to  a cream,  add  a pound  and  a quarter 
of  sugar,  two  pounds  of  flour,  three  well-beaten 
eggs,  and  two  or  three  drops  of  the  essence  of 
lemon.  Dissolve  a small  piece  of  saleratus  in  a 
little  boiling  water,  and  mix  this  with  half,  a 
pint  of  milk.  Beat  it  up  with  the  flour,  &c., 
and  when  well  mixed  drop  it  in  small  cakes 
from  the  end  of  a fork,  and  bake  in  a quick 
oven  for  twenty-five  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  6d.  The  above  ingredients  are  sufficient 
for  about  four  dozen  jumbles. 

Jumbles,  Almond  ( see  Almond  Jumbles) 

Jumbles,  Apricot  (see  Apricot  Jumbles). 

Junket,  Devonshire  {see  Devonshire 
Junket). 

K 

Kale  Brose* — Take  an  ox-heel.  Cleanse 
it  thoroughly,  and  pour  over  it  five  pints  of 
water.  Bring  it  to  a boil,  remove  the  scum  as 
it  rises,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  four  hours. 
Meanwhile  take  two  large  handfuls  of  greens; 
cleanse,  and  free  them  from  insects,  then  shred 
them  very  finely.  Put  them  into  the  broth; 
and  when  sufficiently  cooked,  stir  half  a pint  of 
toasted  oatmeal  into  a little  of  the  fat  broth. 
It  should  be  stirred  with  the  handle  of  a spoon, 
and  very  quickly,  so  as  not  to  rim  into  one 
mass,  but  to  form  knots.  Add  it  to  the  rest, 
with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  let  all  boil  up  to- 
gether, and  serve  as  hot  as  possible.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen  persons. 

Kale,  Sea,  Boiled. — Let  the  kale  lie  in 
cold  water  for  half  an  horn-,  then  wash  and  trim 
it,  and  tie  in  small  bunches ; put  these  into  a 
good  quantity  of  boiling  water  with  some  salt 
in  it,  and  let  the  kale  keep  boiling  imtil  tender. 
Lift  it  out,  drain  the  water  from  it,  and  send  it 
to  table  with  melted  butter  or  white  sauce. 
Time,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; but  it  may 
be  boiled  a few  minutes  longer,  if  liked  well 
done.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  basket.  Sufficient, 
four  or  five  heads  for  each  person. 

Kale,  Sea,  Stewed  in  Gravy. — Wash 
and  trim  the  kale,  and  tie  it  in  small  bunches. 
Put  it  in  boiling  salt  and  water,  and  let  it  boil 
softly  for  six  or  eight  minutes ; then  take  it  out, 
drain  it,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan,  with  as 
much  good  brown  gravy  as  will  cover  it.  Lot 
it  remain  until  tender,  and  serve  with  the  gravy 
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in  which  it  was  stewed  poured  over  it.  Pro- 
bable cost  of  kale,  lOd.  or  more  per  basket. 
Sufficient,  ono  basket  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Kaltesehale,  Plum  (a  German  dish  for 
hot  weather). — See  Plum  Kaltesehale. 

Kebob. — This  is  an  Indian  dish,  and  is 
usually  made  of  mutton,  veal,  or  fowl.  Its 
peculiarity  is  that  it  is  cut  into  pieces,  seasoned 
rather  highly,  then  fastened  together  with 
skewers,  and  thus  both  cooked  and  served. 
For  mutton  kebobs,  take  either  the  loin  or  the 
best  end  of  the  neck.  Remove  the  skin  and 
fat,  and  cut  the  meat  into  steaks.  Mix  half  a 
pint  of  fine  bread-crumbs  with  a small  nutmeg, 
grated,  a dessert-spoonful  of  powdered  mixed 
herbs,  a table-spoonful  of  salt,  a tea-spoonful 
of  pepper,  and  a small  pinch  of  cayenne.  Beat 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Dip  the  chops  into 
these,  and  afterwards  into  the  bread-crumbs, 
twice.  Fasten  them  together  in  the  position 
in  which  they  were  before  they  were  cut,  put 
a skewer  through  them,  tie  them  to  the  spit, 
and  roast  before  a clear  fire.  Baste  them 
liberally  with  some  good  dripping  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  pan.  Have  half  a pint  of  good 
brown  gravy,  thickened  and  flavoured,  ready  to 
pour  over  the  mutton  before  sending  it  to 
table.  Time,  air  hour  and  a half  to  roast. 
Probable  cost,  if  made  with  four  pounds  of  the 
loin  of  mutton,  4s.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Kebobbed  Curry-.— Fasten  small  pieces 
of  veal  or  fowl  alternately  with  slices  of  onion 
and  pickled  pork  upon  skewers,  as  in  the  last 
recipe.  Sprinkle  a little  turmeric  over  the 
meat,  and  fry  it,  with  a thinly-sliced  onion,  in 
butter,  until  lightly  browned.  Mix  a table- 
spoonful of  curry-powder  smoothly  with  a pint 
of  gravy,  and  simmer  it  gently  with  two  small 
onions,  a clove  of  garlic,  and.  an  acid  apple, 
until  the  vegetables  are  sufficiently  tender  to 
pass  through  a sieve.  Put  the  gravy  and  tho 
meat  into  a saucepan,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  add  a bay-leaf,  and  stew  until  the 
gravy  is  considerably  reduced  and  very  rich. 
Servo  on  a hot  dish.  Time,  a few  minutes  to 
fry  the  meat ; an  hour  and  a half  to  stew  the 
gravy.  Probable  cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for  three 
or  four  persons. 

Kebobbed  Curry  (another  way) . — See 
Curry,  Kobobbed. 

Kebobbed  Meat,  Cuteliaree  Sauce 
to  Serve  with  (see  Cutcharco  Sauco) . 

Kebobbed  Mutton  or  Veal.— Take 
two  pounds  of  lean  veal  or  mutton  the  third 
of  an  inch  thick.  Cut  these  into  pieces  about 
two  inches  square,  and  season  them  well  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  mixed  spices.  Slice  two  or 
three  small  onions  or  shallots  very  thinly,  dip 
the  meat  into  clarified  butter,  and  put  three  or 
four  pieces  on  a small  skewer,  with  a little  slice 
of  onion  or  shallot  betweon  each.  Fasten  the 
skewers  on  a spit,  and  roast  before  a clear  firo. 
Baste  liberally,  and  serve!  tho  meat  on  a hot 
dish,  with  rice  boiled  as  for  euiTy  round  it.  If 
preferred,  littlo  pieces  of  pickled  pork  can  bo 
put '.with  tho  veal.  When  this  is  done,  the 
clarified  butter  may  be  dispensed  with.  Time, 


three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  roast.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  4d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Kedgeree.— Kedgeree,  or  kidgeree,  is  an 
Indian  dish,  generally  used  for  breakfast ; it 
may  be  made  of  such  fish  as  turbot,  salmon, 
brill,  soles,  John  Dory,  whiting,  and  shrimps. 
Boil  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  rice  in  tho 
same  way  as  for  curry.  When  soft  and  dry, 
put  it  into  a saucepan,  first  with  two  ounces  of 
butter,  and  afterwards  with  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  the  flesh  of  the  fish,  freed  from 
skin  and  bone,  and  divided  into  small  pieces. 
Season  with  cayenne,  salt,  and  pepper  — as 
much  as  may  be  required.  Stir  the  kedgeree 
oyer  the  fire  until  quite  hot,  then  add  two 
well-beaten  eggs,  mix  thoroughly,  and  serve 
at  once.  Time,  until  very  hot,  without  boil- 
ing. Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  half 
a dozen  persons. 

Kedgeree,  Fish  ( see  Fish  Kedgeree). 

Kentish  Cherries,  Compote  of  («« 

Cherries,  Kentish,  Compote  of). 

Kentish  Suet  Pudding.  — Shied  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  beef  suet  very  finely, 
add  a pinch  of  salt,  and  ten  ounces  of  fine  flour; 
mix  thoroughly,  and  make  up  into  a paste,  by 
the  addition  of  an  egg  beaten  up  with  a little 
cold  water.  Put  the  whole  into  a floured  cloth, 
tie  it  securely,  plunge  it  into  boiling  water, 
and  boil  quickly  for  an  horn-  and  a half.  This 
pudding  is  very  good  with  a jar  of  jam  emptied 
over  it,  or  eaten  with  hot  gravy  and  boiled 
meat.  If  any  is  left,  it  may  be  toasted  before 
the  fire  until  brightly  browned,  and  served  with 
the  same  accompaniments  as  before.  Probable 
cost,  4d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Kerry  Buttermilk.— Hang  three  quarts 
of  buttermilk,  tied  in  a cheesecloth,  in  a cool 
airy  situation.  Put  a basin  under  it  for  the 
whey  to  drip  into,  and  let  it  remain  for  three 
days.  Mix  a glassful  of  brandy  with  the 
thickened  whey,  and  half  a pound,  or  more, 
if  liked,  of  raspberry  jam.  Stir  in  a little 
pounded  sugar,  whisk  thoroughly,  and  serve 
in  a glass  dish.  Probable  cost,  8d.,  exclu- 
sive of  the  brandy.  Sufficient  for  half  a 
dozen  persons. 

Ketchup. — Good  home-made  ketchup  is  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  the  storeroom,  and 
a good  housekeeper  will  always  look  with  pride 
upon  it  as  it  stands,  in  closely-corked  bottles, 
neatly  labelled,  upon  her  shelves,  feeling  as  she 
may  that  she  possesses  close  at  hand  the  means 
of  imparting  a delicious  flavour  to  her  sauces 
and  gravies  without  at  tho  same  time  placing 
any  deleterious  compounds  before  her  friends. 
Though  excellent  preparations  are  no  doubt 
sold  by  respoctablo  dealers,  tho  superiority  of 
ketchup  when  mado  at  home  is  undisputed, 
and  the  comfortablo  certainty  attending  its  use 
is  so  great,  that  we  would  earnestly  recommend 
every  lady  who  has  the  timo  and  opportunity 
to  do  so,  to  superintend  personally  the  manu- 
facture of  that  which  is  used  in  her  kitchen. 
It  is  not  well,  however,  to  make  a very  large 
quantity,  as  it  is  rarely  improved  by  being 
long  kept.  Ketchup  should  be  stored  m a coo- 
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dry  place ; the  corks  should  either  bo  covered 
with  resin,  or  a small  pioco  of  bladder  should  be 
tied  over  each  one,  and  tho  liquid  should  be  ex- 
amined frequently,  and  if  there  aro  tho  slightest 
signs  of  fermentation  or  mould,  it  should  be 
re-boiled  with  a few  peppercorns,  and  put  into 
fresh  dry  bottles.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to 
observe  that  great  care  must  be  taken  that  tho 
mushrooms  arc  of  tho  edible  kind.  Those  may 
be  known  by  their  pleasant  smell,  by  tho  skin 
parting  easily  from  tho  edges  and  middle,  by 
the  upper  part  and  the  stalk  being  white,  and 
by  the  colour  of  the  under  side,  which  is  pink 
or  salmon-coloured  when  the  mushroom  is 
young,  and  afterwards  turns  to  a black  or  dark 
brown. 


tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
powdered  mace,  a dozen  button-mushrooms,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  and  a piece  of  butter,  tho  sizo 
of  an  egg,  rolled  in  flour.  Let  it  stew  gently 
for  an  hour' ; then  take  out  the  meat,  placo  it  on 
a hot  dish,  strain  the  sauce,  let  it  boil  up  once 
more,  then  draw  it  to  the  side  of  the  fire  to 
cool  for  two  minutes,  and  add  gradually  the 
well-beaten  yolk  of  an  egg,  mixed  with  a table- 
spoonful of  thick  cream.  Tho  sauce  must  not 
boil  after  the  egg  is  added,  or  it  will  curdle. 
Pour  the  sauce  over  the  Irid,  and  servo  as  hot 
as  possible.  Garnish  the  dish  with  parsley 
and  cut  lemon.  Probable  cost,  uncertain,  kids 
being  seldom  offered  for  sale.  Sufficient  for 
four  persons. 


Ketchups.  — Eecipes  for  making  the 
following  ketchups  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  headings : — 


Anchovy 

Cucumber 

Elderberry' 

Fish 

Irish  Walnut 
Lemon 


Mushroom 

Mussel 

Mustapha 

Oyster 

Tomato 

Walnut 


Kew  Mince,  or  Haggis  Royal.— Cut 

one  pound  of  lean  meat  from  a cold  roast  leg  of 
mutton.  Mix  it  with  half  a pound  of  finely  - 
shred  suet,  four  table-spoonfuls  of  finely-grated 
bread-crumbs,  one  boned  anchovy,  one  tea- 
, spoonful  of  minced  parsley,  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  chopped  lemon-rind,  one  small  tea-spoonful 
of  salt,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper. 
When  the  dry  ingredients  are  thoroughly 

I blended,  add  a wine-glassful  of  port  or  claret, 
and  the  yolks  of  four  well-beaten  eggs.  Put  the 
mixture  neatly  into  a veal  caul  (or  when  this 
cannot  be  procured,  put  it  into  a saucepan) , and 
bake  in  a quick  oven.  Serve  as  hot  as  possible, 
with  half  a pint  of  good  brown  gravy  in  the  dish. 
Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  bake.  Pro- 
bable cost,  exclusive  of  the  wine,  Is.  8d.  Suffi- 
cient for  four  or  five  persons. 

Kid. -A  young  sucking  kid,  well  cooked, 
forms  an  excellent  dish,  and  is  generally  dressed 
Iwhole,  like  a hare.  If  grown  to  any  sizo,  it 
should  be  jointed  before  cooking.  As  it  is  a 
dry  meat  it  should  be  either  soaked  in  a 
marinade  for  a few  hours,  and  afterwards  hung 
up  for  a day  or  two,  or  larded  before  being 
roasted.  The  marinade  may  be  made  of  one 
pint  of  vinegar,  one  pint  of  cold  water,  half  a 
pint  of  port,  two  ounces  of  salt,  two  ounces 
of  moist  sugar,  twelve  peppercorns,  and  a bay- 
leaf.  Place  the  kid  in  this,  baste  it  frequently, 
and  wash  it  in  the  marinade  once  or  twico 
when  it  is  hung  up  after  being  taken  out. 

Kid  (a  la  Poulctto). — Soak  a young  kid  in 
nnlk  and  water  for  four  hours.  Drain  it, 
bind  strips  of  fat  bacon  round  it,  and  roast 
before  a clear  firo  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Take  it  down,  and  cut  a neat  piece, 
weighing  about  two  pounds,  from  it,  leaving 
the  rest  to  hash,  or  cook  at  somo  other  time. 
Put  tho  piece  cut  off  into  a saucepan,  with  a 
T>mt  of  ’-"'tl  sto"k.  a tm-'mnonful  of  Felt,  half  a 


Kid,  Hashed. — Take  about  two  pounds  of 
the  remains  of  a cold  roast  kid — if  under-dressed 
so  much  the  better.  Cut  it  into  neat  slices,  and 
put  it  into  a covered  dish  until  wanted.  Put  a 
pint  of  good  veal  stock  into  a saucepan,  with 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter,  rolled  in  flour,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
pepper,  half  a blade  of  mace,  a sprig  of  parsley, 
and  a shallot.  Simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour. 
Strain  the  gravy,  add  a wine-glassful  of  port,  a 
table-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  a tea- 
spoonful of  lemon-juice,  and  a lump  of  sugar. 
Put  in  the  slices  of  Md,  let  them  get  quite  hot 
without  boiling  the  gravy,  and  serve  imme- 
diately. Spinach,  cauliflowers,  or  French 
beans,  are  excellent  as  accompaniments  to 
this  dish.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold 
kid  and  wine,  Is.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Kid,  Roast. — Soak  the  kid  in  a marinade, 
as  directed  above ; then  bind  strips  of  fat 
bacon  round  it,  and  cover  it  with  buttered 
paper.  Put  it  down  to  a clear  fire,  and  baste 
liberally.  About  half  an  hour  before  it  is  done 
enough,  remove  the  paper  and  bacon,  dredgo 
some  flour  over  the  kid,  and  continue  the 
basting  as  before.  Dissolve  one  table-spoonful 
of  red-currant  jelly  in  half  a pint  of  mutton 
gravy,  add  a wine-glassful  of  claret,  and  send 
the  sauce  to  table  in  a tureen.  Time,  according 
to  size : to  roast  a very  young  sucking  kid 
will  take  about  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable 
cost,  uncertain,  kids  being  seldom  oifered  for 
sale.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Kidney  and  Beef  Steak  Pudding 

(see  Beef  Steak  and  Kidney  Pudding) . 

Kidney  and  Liver  Pudding.— A 

good  pudding  may  be  made  with  equal  weights 
of  ox  kidney  and  liver,  as  follows  Take  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  each.  Cut  them  into 
slices,  and  season  with  salt  and  cayenne.  Fry 
these  with  two  ounces  of  bacon,  cut  small,  and 
two  ounces  of  dripping.  When  lightly  browned, 
pour  over  them  by  degrees  three-quarters  of  a 
pint  of  water,  or  stock,  mixed  with  a table- 
spoonful of  flour.  Line  a pudding-basin  with 
a good  crust,  put  in  tho  meat  and  gravy  when 
nearly  boiling,  place  the  lid  over,  pinch  tho 
odges  securely,  tie  tho  basin  in  a floured  cloth, 
plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  quickly 
until  the  pudding  is  done  enough.  Serve  as  hot 
as  possible.  Boil  two  hours  and  a half.  Cost, 
about  2s.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 
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Kidney  Beans  (see  Beans,  French  or 
Kidney). 

Kidney  Beans,  White,  Fricasseed. 

Take  ono  pint  of  either  fresh  or  dry  white 

kidnoy  beans.  Removo  tho  skins;  and  in  order 
to  do  this,  tho  beans,  if  dry,  must  be  soaked  in 
water  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  afterwards 
boiled  until  tender,  when  tho  skins  will  slip  off. 
If  fresh,  they  must  bo  put  into  scalding  water 
for  a minute,  and  the  skins  peeled  off.  Put  the 
beans  into  a saucepan,  add  as  much  good  veal 
stock  as  will  cover  them,  with  half  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  salt,  a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of  peppor, 
the  eighth  part  of  a nutmeg,  grated,  a large 
bunch  of  parsley,  a small  one  of  thyme,  and 
a piece  of  fresh  butter,  rolled  in  flour.  Sim- 
mer gently  for  fifteen  minutes ; then  take  out 
the  herbs,  and  put  into  the  sauce  a glass  of 
sherry.  Let  it  boil,  then  draw  it  from  the  fire 
a minute  to  cool,  and  stir  into  it  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  mixed  with  half  a cupful  of  thick 
cream,  and  the  strained  juice  of  half  a lemon. 
Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and  garnish  with  French 
beans,  pickled.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  stew  the 
beans  after  the  skins  have  been  taken  off. 
Probable  cost,  2d.  or  3d.  per  pint.  Sufficient 
for  three  or  four  persons. 

Kidney  Fritters. — Make  a batter  with 
four  well-beaten  eggs,  mixed  with  half  a pint 
of  new  milk,  and  flavoured  with  a little  pepper, 
salt,  and  pounded  mace.  Stir  into  this  a tea- 
spoonful each  of  finely-shred  chives,  parsley,  and 
mushrooms,  and  a table-spoonful  of  the  remains 
of  a cold  veal  kidney  finely  minced,  and  mixed 
with  half  its  weight  of  fat.  Beat  together  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  then  melt  an  ounce  of 
butter  in  the  frying-pan,  pour  in  the  mixture, 
and  stir  it  until  it  is  set.  When  it  is  browned 
on  one  side,  turn  it  on  a hot  dish,  hold  a sala- 
mander or  red-hot  shovel  over  it  for  a minute 
or  two  to  colour  it  on  the  other,  and  serve 
immediately.  Time,  five  or  six  minutes.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  three  persons. 

Kidney  G-ravy. — Take  an  ox  kidney,  or 
if  preferred,  four  sheeps’  kidneys,  cut  into  slices, 
dredge  these  with  flour,  and  fry  them  lightly 
in  butter,  with  a thinly- sliced  onion  and  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  Move  them  about  gently 
until  nicely  browned,  then  pour  over  them  a 
pint  of  water.  Simmer  gently  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  strain,  and  sot  aside  for  use.  Time,  six 
minutes  to  fry  the  meat.  Probable  cost,  Is.  fid. 
Sufficient  for  one  pint  of  gravy. 

Kidney  Irish  Stew. — Take  the  hard 
core  out  of  the  middle  of  an  ox  kidney,  and  cut 
it  into  pieces  about  one  and  a half  inches  square. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  an  onion  finely  minced,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  or  stock.  Lot  the 
liquid  boil,  and  remove  the  scum  carefully; 
then  put  half  a dozen  large  peeled  potatoes  into 
the  pan,  and  simmer  gently  until  they  are  suffi- 
ciently cooked,  but  unbroken.  Put  tho  kidney 
in  tho  middle  of  a dish,  arrange  the  potatoes 
round  it,  pour  the  gravy  over  all,  and  serve 
as  hot  as  possible.  Time,  one  hour  to  simmer 
tho  stow.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 
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Kidney  Omelet. — Take  the  remains  of  a 
cold  veal  kidney,  or  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  cut  ■ p 
a fresh  one  into  slices,  and  fry  it  over  a clear  j > 
tiro  for  three  or  four  minutes.  Mince  it  very 
finely,  season  with  salt  and  cayenne,  and  mix 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  mince  with  the  well, 
beaten  yolks  of  six  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs.  . 
Add  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  broken  small.  u 
Put  two  ounces  of  butter  in  an  omelet-pan,  let  it 
remain  on  a slow  fire  until  it  bubbles,  then  pour  j 
in  tho  mixture,  and  stir  briskly  for  three  or 
four  minutes  until  the  eggs  are  set.  Fold  the 
edges  of  the  omelet  over  neatly,  and  turn  it 
carefully  upon  a hot  dish.  Serve  immediately. 

If  too  much  cooked  it  will  be  tough.  Pro-  1 L ■ 
bable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 


Kidney,  Ox,  Stewed. — Cut  a fresh  ox 
kidney  into  slices  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  soak  them  for  a few  minutes  in  luke- 
warm water,  drain,  and  dry  them  thoroughly  in 
a cloth.  Season  them  with  a little  pepper, 
dredge  flour  thickly  over  them,  and  fry  them 
in  three  ounces  of  hot  butter,  or  dripping,  until 
they  are  brightly  browned.  Pour  over  them 
as  much  cold  water  or  stock  as  will  cover  them, 
and  add  a dessert-spoonful  of  vinegar  in  which 
onions  have  been  pickled,  or,  if  this  is  not  at 
hand,  plain  vinegar  or  lemon- juice ; a finely- 
minced  shallot,  a table-spoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  and  a little  salt  and  cayenne.  Stew 
gently  till  done,  and  thicken  the  gravy  before 
serving  it.  Half  a tea-spoonful  of  mixed  mustard 
may  be  stirred  into  the  sauce  before  it  is  taken 
from  the  fire,  if  this  is  liked.  Time  to  stew, 
two  hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient 
for  two  or  three  persons. 
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Kidney  Fie  (for  breakfast  or  luncheon).— 
Take  four  veal  kidneys,  and  half  its  bulk  in 
fat  with  each.  Cut  them  into  slices  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  season  rather  highly  with 
salt  and  cayenne,  and  add  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
powdered  mace  for  the  whole.  Cut  the  meat 
from  a calf’s  foot,  and  season  it  in  the  same  way. 
Place  a layer  of  kidney  at  the  bottom  of  a pie- 
dish,  strew  over  it  two  ounces  of  finely-minced 
ham,  and  lay  on  this  the  slices  of  calf’s  foot. 
Repeat  until  the  dish  is  nearly  full.  Put  the 
hard-boiled  yolks  of  six  eggs  and  half  a dozen 
forcemeat  balls  at  the  top,  and  pour  over  them  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  veal  stock,  flavoured  with 
lemon-juice.  Line  the  edges  of  the  dish  with 
a good  crust,  cover  it  with  the  same,  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven.  Though  forcemeat  balls 
are  an  improvement  to  the  pie,  they  may  be 
dispensed  with.  They  are  made  as  follows:—- 
Strain  ten  or  twelve  oysters  from  their  liquid, 
mince  them  very  finely,  and  mix  them  with 
four  ounces  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  a 
table-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  grated  lemon-rind,  and  a little  salt, 
cayenne,  and  mace.  Mix  these  ingredien  s 
thoroughly.  Bind  them  together  with  (lie  un- 
beaten yoik  of  an  egg  and'a  little  of  the  oyster 
liquor,  make  them  into  balls,  and  the>  ar 
ready  for  use.  This  pie,  which  is  gcnoi.\  y 
favourite,  should  bo  eaten  cold.  A g< ""  1’' 
may  bo  made  with  cold  kidney  and  a lej 
slices  of  the  kidney-fat  from  a cold  loin  ot  ' ca  - 
instead  of  fresh  kidneys.  Time,  from  an  hour 
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md  a half  to  two  hours  to  buko.  Probable  cost, 
3s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Kidney  Pudding.— Cut  tho  hard  core 
3Ut  of  the  centre  of  an  ox  kidney,  and  divide 
;he  meat  into  pieces  an  inch  square.  Season 
these  with  pepper  and  salt;  and,  if  liked,  add 
an  onion  and  two  ounces  of  beef  suet,  finely 
minced.  Make  some  pastry,  with  three-quarters 
Df  a pound  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  good  di-ip- 
ping,  and  as  much  water  as  is  required.  Roll 
’t  out,  line  a pudding-basin  with  it,  and  put  in 
,he  slices  of  meat.  Pom  over  them  a tea-cupful 
of  cold  water,  place  a cover  of  pastry  on  the 
;op,  pinch  the  edges  securely,  tie  the  pudding- 
n a floured  cloth,  and  plunge  it  into  boiling 
water.  Boil  quickly.  Turn  the  pudding  out 
when  cooked  enough,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time, 
;hree  hours  to  boil.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  four  persons. 


Kidney  Pudding  (another  way). — This 
midding  may  also  be  made  of  mutton,  veal,  or 
,amb.  Make  the  pastiy  as  directed  in  the  last 
recipe.  Line  a pudding-basin  with  it,  and 
slice  half  a dozen  kidneys.  Season  them  with 
3alt  and  cayenne,  and  sprinkle  over  them  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  powdered  herbs,  of  which 
two-thirds  should  be  parsley  and  one-third 
thyme.  ' Put  them  in  the  basin,  pour  over  them 
two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  good  veal  stock 
and  a glassful  of  light  wine  ; cover  them  with 
the  crust,  pinch  in  the  edges  securely,  tie  the 
pudding  in  a floured  cloth,  plunge  it  into  boiling 
water,  and  keep,  it  boiling  quickly  until  it  is 
Cooked  enough . Serve  as  hot  as  possible . Time 
to  _ boil,  three  hours.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Suf- 
icient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Kidney,  Rissoles  of. — Take  the  remains 
jof  an  ox  kidney ; cut  some  thin  slices  from 
it,  weigh  them,  and  to  half  a pound  of  kidney 
put  half  a pound  of  lean  boiled  ham.  Mince 
the  meat  very  finely,  season  with  pepper  and 
isalt,  and  moisten  it  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg- 
well  beaten.  Boll  out  half  a pound  of  the 
trimmings  of  puff  paste  to  the  thickness  of  the 
eighth  of  an  inch.  Divide  the  mince  into  small 
balls,  roll  each  one  in  paste,  and  fry  them  in 
hot  fat  till  they  are  brightly  browned.  Serve 
is  hot  as  possible,  and  garnish  with  parsley, 
lime,  three  or  four  minutes  to  fry.  Probable 
tost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 


Kidney  Soup. — Cut  an  ox  kidney  into 
kin  slices.  Season  these  with  salt  and  pepper, 
hedge  a little  flour  over  them,  and  fry  them  in 
mtter  until  they  are  nicely  browned.  Pour 
>ver  them  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  cover 
hem,  and  simmer  gently  for  an  hour.  Take 
>ut  the  kidney,  cut  it  into  small  pieces,  and  re- 
turn it  to  the  saucepan,  together  with  two  quarts 
>f  stock,  two  turnips,  two  carrots,  one  onion, 
hree  sticks  of  celery,  all  cut  small,  and  a small 
imnch  of  savoury  herbs.  Simmer  slowly  for  an 
iour  and  a half,  then  take  out  the  herbs;  add  a 
i able-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  and  a 
ittle  salt  and  popper,  if  required,  and  thicken 
he  soup  with  a lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
robable  cost,  Is.  Gd.  per  quart.  Sufficient  for 
Juilfa  doz6n  persons. 


f Kidney  Toast. — Pound  a cold  veal  kid- 
ney , with  the  fat  which  surrounds  it,  in  a mortar. 


Soason  it  with  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  tho  finely-grated  rind 
of  a quarter  of  a lemon,  and  two  or  three  grates 
of  nutmeg.  Mix  it  with  the  white  of  an  egg, 
well  whisked.  Lay  it  upon  pieces  of  toast  cut 
into  squares.  Cover  with  the  yolk  of  the  egg, 
well  beaten,  and  strew  bread-crumbs  over. 
Melt  one  ounce  of  butter  in  a dish,  put  in  the 
toasts,  and  place  them  in  a hot  oven  to  bake. 
Serve  as  hot  as  possible.  Time,  a quarter  of  an 
horn-  to  bake  the  toasts.  Probable  cost,  8d. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Kidneys  (a  la  Tartare). — Broil  five  or  six 
kidneys.  Put  them  on  a hot  dish,  and  serve  the 
following  sauce  with  them,  which  should  be 
prepared  before  the  kidneys  are  put  on  to 
broil: — Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg  for  two  or 
three  minutes.  Add  very  gradually,  in  drops 
at  first,  six  tea-spoonfuls  of  oil,  and  then  one 
of  tarragon  vinegar.  Beat  the  mixture  well 
between  every  addition,  or  the  oil  will  float  at 
the  top.  Repeat  until  the  sauce  is  of  the  con- 
sistence of  thick  cream.  Four  table-spoonfuls 
of  oil,  and  one  of  vinegar,  will  be  about  the 
quantity  required.  Add  a pinch  of  salt,  a small 
pinch  of  cayenne  pepper,  a table-spoonful  of 
unmixed  French  mustard,  five  or  six  gherkins, 
three  shallots,  finely  minced,  a tea-spoonful 
each  of  chopped  chervil,  tarragon,  and  bumet, 
and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  Chili  vinegar.  Put 
a tea-spoonful  of  this  sauce  in  the  hollow  of 
each  kidney,  and  send  the  rest  to  table  in  a 
tureen.  Time,  six  minutes  to  broil  the  kidney ; 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  prepare  the 
sauce.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 
Probable  cost,  3d.  each. 

Kidneys,  Minced.— Chop  an  ox  kidney 
into  pieces  the  size  of  a pea,  season  them  rather 
highly  with  salt  and  cayenne,  and  fry  them  in 
two  ounces  of  hot  butter  for  a quarter  of  an 
horn-,  moving  them  about  frequently  in  the  pan, 
that  they  may  be  equally  cooked.  Moisten  the 
mince  with  one  table-spoonful  of  good  brown 
gravy,  and  three  table-spoonfuls  of  champagne, 
stew  a few  minutes  longer  and  serve  in  a hot 
dish. 

Kidneys,  Mutton  (see  Mutton  Kidneys). 

Kitchen  Mixed  Spice,  for  White 
Sauce. — Take  the  grated  rind  of  half  a lemon, 
half  a nutmeg,  grated,  an  ounce  of  white 
pepper,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  mace. 
Mix  thoroughly.  If  not  quite  fine,  pound  all 
together  in  a mortar,  and  keep  in  a closely- 
stoppered  bottle  until  wanted  for  use.  Probable 
cost,  4d.  for  this  quantity.  When  using  kit- 
chen mixed  spice,  put  half  a tea-spoonful  into  a 
pint  of  sauce,  and  taste  if  more  is  required. 

Kitchen  utensils  (see  Utensils,  &c.). 

Kitchener’s  Salad  Mixture.  — Boil 

a couple  of  eggs  for  twelve  minutes,  and 
put  them  in  a basin  of  cold  water  for  a few 
minutes ; the  yolks  must  be  quite  cold  and 
hard,  or  they  will  not  incorporate  with  the  in- 
gredients. Rub  thorn  through  a sieve  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  and  mix  them  with  a table- 
spoonful of  water,  or  fine  double  cream,  then 
add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  oil,  or  melted  butter; 
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when  theso  are  well  mixed,  add  by  degrees  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  or  powdered  lump  sugar,  and 
the  same  of  made  mustard.  When  thoso  ingre- 
dients are  smoothly  united,  add  vory  gradually 
throe  tablo-spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  rub  it  with  the 
other  ingredients  till  it  is  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  them;  cut  up  the  white  of  the  egg, 
and  garnish  tho  top  of  the  salad  with  it.  Let 
the  sauce  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  and 
do  not  stir  up  the  salad  till  it  is  to  be  eaten. 
If  the  herbs  be  young,  freshly  gathered,  neatly 
trimmed,  and  drained  dry,  and  the  sauce  maker 
ponders  patiently  over  these  directions,  he 
cannot  fail  obtaining  the  fame  of  being  a very 
accomplished  salad  dresser.  Probable  cost,  4d. 
Sufficient  for  a good-sized  bowl  of  salad. 


Mix  thoroughly ; and  when  ready  for  cooking,  . 
add  the  whites  of  the  four  eggs,  beaten  to  a firm  . 
froth.  Shape  the  klosse  into  small  balls  about 
the  size  of  a walnut,  and  drop  them  from  a wet  ' 
spoon  into  boiling  salted  water.  Simmer 
gently,  and  serve  immediately  they  are  taken  • 
out.  Time,  fifteen  minutes  to  boil.  Probable 
cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen  persons 


Kitchener’s  Store  Sauce,  Super- 
lative (for  fish,  poultry,  game,  &c.).— Take 
a pint  of  claret  or  port,  a pint  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  half  a pint  of  walnut  or  lemon  pickle, 
four  ouncos  of  pounded  anchovies,  an  ounce  of 
fresh  lemon-peel  pared  very  thin,  an  ounce  of 
scraped  horseradish,  an  ounce  of  finely  minced 
shallots,  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  black  pep- 
per, half  an  ounce  of  allspice,  a drachm  of 
cayenne— or  three  drachms  of  curry-powder— 
and  a drachm  of  bruised  celery-seed.  Put 
these  into  a wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  let  them 
remain  for  a fortnight,  shaking  them  every 
day  At  the  end  of  that  time  strain,  and  put 
into  small  bottles  for  use.  Probable  cost,  2s., 
exclusive  of  the  wine.  Sufficient,  a table- 
spoonful for  a quarter  of  a pint  of  melted  butter 
or  gravy. 

KLoSSe.— 1 These  dishes,  which  are  purely 
German,  are  composed  of  small  light  balls, 
boiled  in  water,  gravy,  or  milk,  and  served 
hot,  either  as  a garnish  for  other  dishes  or  by 
themselves.  They  are  generally  composed  of 
the  crumb  of  bread,  grated  or  soaked,  potatoes, 
or  rice  and  eggs,  and  they  may  be  almost 
indefinitely  varied  with  fish,  meat,  poultry, 
herbs,  liver,  fruit,  &c.  In  making  them,  care 
should  be  taken  to  handle  the  klosse  as  lightly 
as  possible,  and  to  keep  dipping  the  fingers  m 
cold  water  whilst  shaping  them  into  balls. 
They  should  be  dropped  gently  into  the  boiling 
liquid,  simmered  gently  for  eight  or  ten  minutes, 
and  served  immediately  they  are  taken  out.  Ihe 
following  is  a simple  recipe  for  klosse : Take 

six  ounces  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  season 
them  with  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt  and  a 
little  nutmeg,  and  mix  them  with  four  ounces 
of  fresh  butter,  which  has  been  beaten  to  a 
cream.  Add  throe  wcll-bcaten  eggs,  mix 
thoroughly,  shape  into  small  balls,  as  they  will 
swell  in  cooking,  and  drop  them  gently  from 
a wet  spoon  into  boiling  water.  Servo  as 
soon  as  they  are  takon  out,  either  in  soup,  or 
as  a garnish  for  vegetables;  or  they  may  be 
piled  m a pyramid  in  tho  middle  of  a hot  dish, 
wth  fried  potatoes  round  them.  Time,  eight 
or  ten  minutes  to  boil.  Probable  cost,  8d. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  porsons. 


Klosse,  Seasoned  (to  be  eaten  with 
eggs  and  bacon). — Chop  a small  onion  as  finely 
as  possible.  Mix  with  it  two  ounces  of  fat 
bacon,  finely  minced,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  pow- 
dered sage.  Mix  these  ingredients  thoroughly 
with  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  grated  bread- 
crumbs, a table-spoonful  of  flour,  a little  pepper 
and  nutmeg,  and  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four 
eggs.  When  ready  for  cooking,  add  the  whites 
of  °the  eggs,  beaten  to  a firm  froth.  Boil  in 
salt  and  water,  and  serve  piled  in  the  middle 
of  a hot  dish,  with  fried  rashers  of  bacon  and 
poached  eggs  round,  Time,  fifteen  minutes  to 
boil.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  half  a 
dozen  persons. 

Kneaded  Cakes.— Mix  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  currants  ■with,  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  flour,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Make  up 
into  a paste  with  some  thick  cream,  knead  well, 
roll  to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch,  cut  it  into 
rounds  with  the  top  of  a small  teacup,  and 
bake  on  a griddle,  or  in  a brisk  oven.  If  no 
cream  is  at  hand,  good  cakes  may  be  made,  by 
rolling  out  a pound  of  puff  paste  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a penny  piece.  Strew  some  currants 
and  a little  moist  sugar  over  half  of  these, 
place  the  other  half  over  them,  and  bake  as 
before.  These  cakes  are  best  when  served  hot. 
Time,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  bake.  Probable 
cost,  ’is.,  if  made  with  cream  ; 8d.  with  pastry. 
Sufficient  for  about  two  dozen  cakes. 


Klosse  Bread,  with  Thyme.— Beat 
two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  to  a cream,  mix  with 
it  a table-spoonful  of  flour,  the  woU-beaton 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  twelve  ounces  of  grated  roll, 
and  a little  salt  and  nutmeg.  Add  sufficient 
powdered  thymo  to  season,  according  to  tasto. 


Kouglauffe  (German). — Beat  ten  ounces 
of  fresh  butter  to  a cream  ; add  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fine  flour,  a pinch  of  salt,  a tea- 
spoonful of  powdered  cinnamon,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  grated  lemon-peel,  two  ounces  of 
pounded  sugar,  and  two  eggs ; stir  all  briskly 
together  for  ten  minutes.  Mix  in  by  degrees 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour  and  two 
additional  eggs,  and  keep  beating  the  paste 
quickly  with  a wooden  spoon  as  they  are  put 
in.  Dissolve  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
German  yeast  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  thick 
cream,  which  has  been  slightly  warmed  for  the 
purpose.  Make  a hollow  in  the  middle  of  the 
pasto,  pour  in  the  cream  and  yeast,  and  work 
all  thoroughly  to  a smooth  batter.  Butter  a 
quart  mould,  place  some  blanched  and  sliced 
almonds  round  tho  inside  at  equal  distances, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Do  not  let  the  cake 
burn  whilst  baking.  Time,  bake  until  a skewer 
can  bo  pushed  easUy  to  tho  bottom,  and  when 
takon  out  be  quite  dry— say  from  an  hour  and 
a half  to  two  hours.  Probable  cost,  2s.  bulh- 
cient  for  a quart  mould. 

Kringles.— Warm  two  ouncos  of  fresh 
butter  slightly,  but  not  so  as  to  meVt  lt.  l^K 
it  with  tho  yolks  of  four  and  the  whites 
of  two  eggs,  well  beaten ; add  two  ounces 
of  sifted  sugar,  half  a pound  of  flour  and 
pinch  of  salt,  and  knead  to  a hmootli  paste. 
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Roll  the  paste  out  to  the  thickness  of  halt  an 
inch.  Stomp  in  rounds  with  an  ordinary 
cutter,  prick  the  rounds  with  a fork,  and  hake 
on  buttered  tins  in  a moderate  oven.  .Lime  to 
hake,  about  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
8d.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  kringles. 

Kromeskies. — Kromeskies  are  croquettes 
cooked  in  tho  Russian  manner  ; they  are  made 
as  follows : — Mince  the  remains  of  any  cold 
meat,  fish,  poultry,  or  shell-fish,  as  for  cro- 
quettes ; season  them  nicely,  and  shape  them, 
as  usual,  like  a cork.  Instead  of  dipping  them 
in  egg,  and  afterwards  in  bread-crumbs,  cut 
some  slices  of  cold  fat  bacon  (boiled)  as  thin  as 
writing-paper;  wrap  the  croquettes  in  these, 
dip  each  one  in  a little  frying  batter  (see 
Batter  for  Frying),  fry  them  in  hot  clarified  fat, 
and  when  brown  and  crisp,  arrange  neatly  on 
a hot  dish;  garnish  with  fried  parsley,  and 
serve  immediately.  Kromeskies  may  be  made 
according  to  any  of  the  recipes  given  for  cro- 
quettes, and  should  be  cooked  as  above.  The 
following  recipe  will  serve  as  a specimen. 

Kromeskies  of  Oysters.— Open  care- 
fully one  dozen  fresh  oysters.  Beard  them, 

: and  chop  them  small ; then  mince  cold 
chicken  or  turkey  very  finely.  Mix  equal 
quantities,  add  three  mushrooms  cut  into  small 
pieces,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  the  oyster  liquor, 
and  a table-spoonful  of  cream.  Stir  the  mix- 
ture over  a slow  fire  until  it  is  quite  thick; 
then  put  it  into  a cool  place  for  an  hour, 
and  when  cold,  roll  it  into  croquettes  the 
shape  and  size  of  small  corks ; fold  thin  fat 
bacon  round  these,  dip  them  into  a frying 
batter,  and  fry  them  in  hot  fat  until  they  are 
crisp  and  brown.  Serve  piled  in  the  centre  of 
a hot  dish,  and  garnish  with  fried  parsley. 
Time,  six  or  eight  minutes  to  fry.  Probable 
cost,  about  3s.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Kuwab  Fowl. — Put  four  cloves,  a drachm 
of  pounded  ginger,  a drachm  of  cayenne,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  coriander-seed  in  a mortar. 
Pound  these  until  quite  smooth.,  and  mix  with 
them  three  small  onions,  finely  minced.  Divide 
a small  chicken  into  neat  joints ; rub  them 
inside  and  out  with  the  mixture,  and  put  them 
into  a frying-pan,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sweet  butter.  Turn  them  about  constantly, 
i and  when  they  are  brightly  browned  all  over 
and  sufficiently  cooked,  squeeze  over  them  the 
strained  juice  of  a lemon,  and  serve  as  hot  as 
j possible.  Time  to  cook,  half  an  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost  of  chicken,  2s.  del  Sufficient  for  two 
or  three  persons. 


L 

Ladies’  Pickle  (sometimes  called  Ladies’ 
Delight). — Mix  a quarter  of  a pound  of  Spanish 
onions,  finely  minced,  with  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  chopped  apples,  and  an  ounce  of  chopped 
chilics.  Pour  over  them  half  a pint  of  white 
wine  vinegar,  which  has  been  boiled  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  when  cold  put  tho 
mixture  into  bottles,  to  be  used  as  a relish  for 
cold  meat.  A stick  of  celery,  finely  minced,  is 


by  many  persons  considered  an  improvement  to 
this  favourite  pickle.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  pre- 
pare. Probable  cost,  8d.  for  this  quantity. 

Ladies’  Wine  Biscuits  (sometimes 
called  Ladies’  Lips).  — Mix  three  ounces  of 
ground  rice  and  three  ounces  of  finely-sifted 
sugar.  Make  them  into  a paste  with  three 
fresh  eggs.  Beat  all  thoroughly  for  some 
minutes,  then  spread  the  mixture  evenly  and 
thinly  on  paper,  and  bake  on  a well-oiled  tin 
for  twenty  minutes.  Stamp  the  paste  into  small 
ornamental  shapes  with  an  ordinary  pastry- 
cutter,  and  spread  over  them  a thin  coating  of 
icing,  prepared  as  follows: — Beat  the  white  of 
an  egg  to  a firm  froth.  Mix  with  it  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  finely-sifted  sugar  and  as  much 
cold  water  as  will  make  it  quite  smooth.  Colour 
part  of  this  with  two  or  three  drops  of  cochineal. 
Spread  a little  on  the  top  of  the  biscuits,  and 
put  them  into  a cool  oven  until  the  icing  sets. 
Keep  the  biscuits  in  a tin  box,  closely  covered, 
until  wanted  for  use.  Time,  twenty  minutes 
to  bake.  Probable  cost,  7d.  for  this  quantity. 

Lady  Abbess’  Pudding.— This  excel- 
lent pudding  is  sometimes  called  Lady  Betty’s 
Delight.  Take  the  thin  rind  of  a fresh  lemon, 
and  let  it  soak  for  half  an  hour  in  half  a pint 
of  new  milk,  then  sweeten  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar.  Put  the  whole  into  a 
saucepan,  and  when  well  heated,  add  two  large 
fresh  eggs  and  tho  milk  of  a cocoa-nut,  and  put 
the  custard  aside  to  cool.  Shred  four  ounces  of 
beef  suet  very  finely,  grate  two  ounces  of  a 
fresh  cocoa-nut,  and  stone  and  mince  six  ounces 
of  Muscatel  raisins.  Cut  four  ounces  of  stale 
bread  into  thin  slices.  Butter  a plain  round 
mould,  and  stick  raisins  upon  it  in  even  rows. 
Put  a slice  of  bread  at  the  bottom,  and  place 
upon  it  a little  suet,  a few  raisins,  a little 
chopped  lemon-rind  and  juice,  three  grates  of 
nutmeg,  and  a little  custard,  and  repeat  until  all 
the  ingredients  are  used,  being  careful  to  place 
bread  and  custard  at  the  top.  Let  the  pudding 
soak  for  an  hour,  then  lay  a buttered  paper 
on  the  top,  tie  in  a floured  cloth,  plunge  into 
boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  quickly  until  done 
enough.  Turn  it  out  carefully,  and  serve  with 
the  following  sauce  in  a tureen.  Mix  a tea- 
spoonful  of  arrowroot  very  smoothly  with  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  cocoa-nut  milk.  Pour  over  it 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  syrup  flavoured 
with  lemon-rind  and  cinnamon,  stir  all  together 
until  the  mixture  is  nearly  cold,  then  add  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  cream,  a few  drops  of  vanilla 
essence,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  brandy. 
Time  to  boil  the  pudding,  three  hours  and 
a half.  Probable  cost,  with  the  sauce,  Is.  8d. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Lady  Abbess’  Puffs.  — Blanch  six 
ounces  of  Jordan  almonds.  Throw  them  into 
cold  water  as  they  are  done,  and  afterwards 
wipe  them  dry  and  pound  them  in  a mortar, 
adding  a few  drops  of  rose  or  orange-flower 
water  every  now  and  then  to  prevent  them 
oiling.  Mix  with  them  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  finely-sifted  loaf  sugar  and  half  an  ounce 
of  fresh  butter.  Pound  to  a smooth  paste. 
Spread  this  evenly  and  thinly  on  small  buttered 
patty-pans,  and  bake  in  a very  slow  oven  until 
tho  puffs  aro  crisp.  Before  serving,  put  a littlo 
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jam  into  each,  and  cover  it  with  whipped 
cream.  The  putt's  should  ho  cold  before  the 
jam  is  put  into  them.  Time  to  hake,  an  hour 
oi-  more.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  a 
dozen  and  a half  putts. 

Lady  Fingers.— Whisk  four  fresh  eggs 
thoroughly,  the  whites  and  the  yokes  separately. 
Mix  smoothly  with  the  yolks  three  ounces  of 
powdered  sugar  and  three  ounces  of  flour,  add 
the  whites,  and  afterwards  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  rose-water.  Beat  all  together  for  some 
minutes.  Have  ready  a well-buttered  baking- 
tin,  form  the  paste  upon  it  with  a spoon  in 
“ fingers,”  three  inches  long  and  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  wide,  sift  a little  powdered  sugar 
over  them,  let  them  stand  five  or  six  minutes 
to  melt  the  sugar,  then  put  them  into  a moderate 
oven,  and  bake  until  they  are  lightly  browned. 
When  cool,  put  them  in  pairs,  and  keep  them 
in  a tin  canister  closely  covered  until  wanted 
for  use.  Time  to  bake,  about  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  two  dozen 
fingers. 

Lait  Sucr6  (see  Milk,  Sugared,  or  Lait 
Sucre). 

Lamartine’s  Pudding.  — * Stew  four 
large  apples  in  a little  water,  with  a small  piece 
of  cinnamon,  until  they  are  tender,  but  un- 
broken. Take  them  up,  drain  them,  and  beat 
them  with  a fork.  Let  them  get  cold,  then 
mix  with  them  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  the 
white  of  one,  well  beaten,  a little  pounded 
sugar,  two  or  three  drops- of  vanilla,  two  ounces 
of  fresh  butter,  and  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
cream  or  good  milk.  Line  a pie-dish  with  good 
puff  paste.  Pour  in  the  mixture,  and  bake  in 
a moderate  oven.  Strew  sifted  sugar  over 
before  serving.  Apricots  may  be  substituted 
for  the  apples  in  this  recipe.  Time  to  bake, 
half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  when  made  with 
milk,  Is.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Lamb.— House  lamb  (by  which  is  meant 
lamb  born  in  the  middle  of  winter,  reared  under 


shelter,  and  fed,  in  a great  measure,  upon  milk) 
is  considered  a great  delicacy.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Christmas  to  Lady  Day.  At  Easter, 
grass  lamb,  or  lamb  brought  up  out  of  doors, 


and  fed  upon  grass,  comes  into  season.  Like 
all  yoimg  animals,  lamb  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
cooked,  or  it  is  most  unwholesome.  The  joint 
should  not  be  taken  from  the  fire  until  the 
gravy  drops  from  it.  Lamb  is  usually  cut  into 
quarters,  and  of  those  the  fore-quarter,  which 
consists  of  the  shoulder  (3),  the  breast  (5),  and 
the  neck  (4),  is  considered  the  best.  It  should 
bo  cooked  fresh,  and  its  quality  may  be  easily 
tested  by  the  appearance  of  the  vein  of  the 
neck,  which  should  be  ruddy  or  of  a bluish 
colour.  It  is  generally  roasted,  though  in  very 
young  lamb,  the  leg,  which  is  frequently  served 
by  itself,  and  makes  a useful  and  excellent 
joint,  may  be  boiled  and  sent  to  table  with 
white  sauce.  The  hind-quarter,  consisting  of 
the  leg  (1)  and  loin  (2),  is  better  for  hanging  two 
or  three  days.  As,  however,  lamb  will  not  keep 
well  in  unfavourable  weather,  or  for  any  length 
of  time,  it  should  be  examined  daily,  and  the 
moisture  carefully  wiped  from  the  joints.  In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  is  fresh, 
place  the  finger  between  the  loin  and  kidney. 
Any  taint  may  bo  easily  discovered  by  the  smell. 
The  fat  of  lamb  should  be  firm  and  light,  the 
lean  a clear  faintish  white,  and  also  firm.  If 
the  fat  be  yellow  and  the  lean  flabby  and  red, 
the  lamb  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  will  not 
keep.  Where  economy  is  a consideration, 
lamb  should  not  be  bought  before  it  is  five 
months  old. 

Lamb  (a  l’Espagnole). — See  Lamb,  Cooked 
whole  (sometimes  called  Lamb  a l’Espagnole). 

Lamb  (a  la  Milanaise).  — See  Lamb,  Breast 
of,  Braised  (sometimes  called  Lamb  a la  Milan- 
aise). 

Lamb  and  Currant  Pie.— Cut  about 
two  pounds  of  the  breast  of  lamb  into  small, 
neat  pieces.  Put  them  in  a pie-dish,  and 
sprinkle  over  them  a desert-spoonful  of  salt,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  a table-spoonful  of 
finely-minced  parsley,  a quarter  of  a nutmeg, 
grated,  and  three  table-spoonfuls  of  picked 
currants.  Beat  two  eggs  thoroughly,  mix  with 
them  a wine-glassful  of  sherry,  and  pom-  them 
over  the  meat.  Line  the  edges  of  the  dish  with 
a good  crust,  cover  with  the  same,  and  bake  in 
a moderate  oven.  A little  white  wine  and  sugar 
should  be  sent  to  table  with  this  pie.  lime, 
an  horn  and  a half  to  bake.  Probable  cost, 
2s.  8d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine.  Sufficient  tor 
four  or  five  persons. 

Lamb  (au  Bechamel). — See  Lamb,  Leg  of 
Stewed  with  Bechamel,  or  White  Sauce. 

Lamb,  Baked,  and  Rosemary.— 

Butter  a baking-dish,  and  lay  in  it  one  or  two 
sprigs  of  rosemary  and  two  bay-leaves.  I lace 
upon  these  any  joint  of  lamb  weighing  four  or 
five  pounds,  first  seasoning  it  with  popper  and 
salt.  Put  a quarter  of  a pint  of  stock  at  t 
bottom  of  the  pan,  and  place  two  ounces  of  tresn 
butter,  divided  into  small  pieces,  here  and  the 
upon  the  meat.  Put  the  dish  in  a modem to 
oven,  basto  the  lamb  frequently,  and  when  done 
enough,  skim  the  fat  from  the  gi<n  v , an  : 
it  strained  over  the  joint.  Tune  to  bag, 
about  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  3s.  Gd.  Sufiv 
cient  for  half  a dozen  persons- 
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Lamb,  Bladebone  of,  Broiled. 

Take  a cold  shoulder  of  lamb  weighing  from 
two  to  three  pounds,  and  score  the  flesh  to  the 
bones  in  squares  about  an  inch  apart.  Make  a 
powder  by  mixing  together  a tea-spoonful  oi 
salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  dry  mustard.  Bub  this  well  into 
the  flesh,  then  place  the  meat  on  a hot  gridiron, 
put  it  four  or  five  inches  above  a clear  tire,  and 
broil  it  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other 
until  it  is  hot  throughout.  Place  it  on  a hot 
dish,  brush  it  over  with  clarified  butter,  squeeze 
the  juice  of  a lemon  upon  it,  and  serve  as 
hot  as  possible.  If  preferred,  the  meat  can  be 
egged  and  bread-crumbed  before  being  broiled. 
Time  to  broil,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  hot  mixture  should  bo  rubbed  into  the 
joint  some  hours  before  it  is  boiled. 

Lamb,  Boned,  Quarter  of.— Take  the 
bone  from  a quarter  of  lamb,  being  careful  to 
keep  the  knife  close  to  the  bone,  spread  over 
the  meat  half  a pound  of  veal  forcemeat,  roll  it 
round  securely,  skewer  it  firmly,  and  bind  it 
with  tape.  Put  it  down  to  a clear  fire,  and 
baste  liberally,  with  good  beef  or  mutton  fat. 
■Send  mint  sauce  to  table  with  it.  Time  to 
roast  the  lamb,  twenty  minutes  to  the  pound. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  Id.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
eight  or  nine  persons. 


Lamb  Brains  and  Tongue. — Take  the 
tongue  from  the  head  after  it  has  been  boiled, 
and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  as  much  cold 
water  as  will  cover  it.  Wash  the  brains  in 
lukewarm  water,  pick  the  fibres  from  them, 
and  tie  them  in  a piece  of  muslin,  with  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  finely -minced  parsley,  and 
boil  all  together  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Take  out  the  brains,  chop  them  small,  season 
them  with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  put 
them  into  a saucepan  with  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  cream,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter 
rolled  in  flour.  Stir  them  over  the  fire,  and  let 
them  boil  a minute  or  two,  then  skin  the 
tongue,  place  it  on  a hot  dish,  and  serve  the 
brains  round  it.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Suffi- 
cient for  one  person. 


Lamb,  Braised. — Bone  a shoulder  of 
lamb,  fill  up  the  opening  with  forcemeat, 
skewer  it  securely,  and  braise  it  for  two  hours 
over  a slow  fire.  Serve  on  spinach  or  sorrel 
prepared  in  the  usual  way.  Probable  cost, 
about  Is.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 


Lamb,  Breast  of,  and  Peas.  — 

Remove  the  skin  from  a breast  of  lamb,  cut 
away  part  of  the  fat,  and  divide  into  neat 
pieces.  Dredge  a little  flour  over  these,  put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  an  ounce  of  fresh 
butter,  and  let  them  remain  until  they  are 
lightly  browned  on  both  sides,  then  pour  over 
them  as  much  warm  water  as  will  cover  them ; 
add  a bunch  of  parsley  and  a small  onion,  and 
simmer  gently  until  the  meat  is  three-parts 
cooked.  Skim  off  tho  fat,  take  out  the  onion 
and  parsloy,  and  minco  tho  latter  finely. 
Return  it  to  the  gravy  with  a pint  and  a half 
of  green  peas.  Add  a little  pepper  and  salt, 
and  simmer  again  until  tho  peas  aro  tender. 
Place  tho  meat  on  a hot  dish,  pour  tho  gravy 
and  peas  over  it,  and  servo  as  hot  as  possible. 
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Time,  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost, 
lOd.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Lamb,  Breast  of,  Braised  (sometimes 
called  Lamb  a la  Milanaise). — Take  the  skin 
from  a breast  of  lamb,  and  scald  it  for  two  or 
three  minutes  in  boiling  water.  Drain  it,  and 
plunge  it  at  once  into  cold  water.  Peel  a lemon, 
cut  it  into  thin  slices,  lay  these  on  the  breast, 
and  afterwards  cover  it  all  over  with  bacon. 
Put  the  meat  into  a braising-pan,  pour  over  it 
half  a pint  of  nicely -flavoured  stock,  and  let  it 
simmer  very  gently  until  done  enough.  Have 
ready  half  a pound  of  boiled  macaroni,  put  it  on 
a hot  dish,  place  the  lamb  upon  it,  and  cover 
the  whole  with  half  a pint  of  good  brown  gravy. 
The  appearance  of  the  dish  will  be  very  much 
improved  if  the  lamb  is  glazed.  If  preferred, 
the  macaroni  may  be  omitted,  and  spinach 
served  with  the  lamb.  Time  to  simmer,  until 
tender,  from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Lamb,  Breast  of.  Braised  (another 
-way) . — Braise  a breast  of  lamb  as  in  the  last 
recipe.  When  sufficiently  cooked,  take  out  the 
bones,  put  the  meat  between  two  dishes,  lay  a 
weight  upon  the  top,  and  let  it  remain  until 
cold.  Cut  it  into  neat  pieces,  the  size  and 
shape  of  cutlets.  Let  these  be  heated  in  some 
of  the  liquid  in  which  the  meat  was  braised,  glaze 
them,  and  place  them  in  a circle  on  a dish, 
with  a quart  of  fine  green  peas  in  the  centre, 
prepared  as  follows  : — Put  a quart  of  peas  into  a 
bowl,  with  as  much  cold  water  as  will  cover 
them,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter. 
Rub  them  together  with  the  fingers,  until 
they  are  well  covered  with  butter,  then  drain 
off  the  water,  and  put  the  peas  into  a stewpan 
with  a smaU  slice  of  ham,  a bunch  of  parsley, 
two  or  three  green  onions,  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  salt,  and  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  powdered  loaf 
sugar.  Stew  them  gently  over  the  fire,  and 
moisten  them,  if  necessary,  with  a little  of  tho 
boiling  gravy.  When  they  are  nearly  done, 
remove  the  ham,  parsley,  and  onions,  and  let 
them  boil  until  they  are  tender,  and  no  liquid 
remains.  Work  smoothly  together  half  an 
ounce  of  butter  and  a tea-spoonful  of  flour. 
Put  this  to  the  boiling  peas.  Shake  the  sauce- 
pan over  the  fire  until  the  peas  are  well 
thickened,  then  serve  immediately.  Time,  an 
hour  and  a half,  or  more,  to  braise  tho  lamb ; 
about  thirty  minutes  to  stew  the  peas.  Pro- 
bable cost  of  lamb,  lOd.  per  pound.  Sufficient 
for  three  or  four  persons. 

Lamb,  Breast  of.  Broiled. — Trim  a 
breast  of  lamb,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan  with 
as  much  stock  as  will  just  cover  it.  Add  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs  and  an  onion  stuck  with 
one  or  two  cloves,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently 
until  it  is  sufficiently  tender  to  remove  tho 
bones,  then  take  these  out.  Sprinkle  a little 
pepper  and  salt  over  tho  meat,  brush  it  over 
twice  with  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  to  which,  if 
liked,  a little  chopped  parsley  can  bo  added,  or 
a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  herbs,  and  broil  it 
over  a clear  fire.  When  it  is  brightly  browned 
on  one  side,  turn  it  carefully  to  brown  tho  other ; 
servo  on  a hot  dish,  and  send  the  following 
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sauce  to  tablo  in  a tureen  : — Put  two  ounces  of 
loaf  su°ur  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  vinegar 
into  a °saucepan,  let  them  simmer  until  the 
sugar  is  dissolved,  then  add  a pinch  of  cayenne, 
and  a wine-glassful  of  claret.  Simmer  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  serve  hot.  Time, 
about  an  hour  and  a half  to  simmer  the  lamb  : 
it  should  bo  broiled  until  brightly  browned  on 
both  sides.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  per- 
sons. Probable  cost,  10d.  per  pound. 

Lamb,  Breast  of,  Broiled  (another 
way). — Take  two  breasts  of  lamb,  trim  them 
neatly,  remove  the  tendons,  and  tie  the  joints  to- 
gether. Simmer  them  gently,  as  in  the  last  recipe, 
until  the  bones  can  be  drawn  out  easily,  then 
remove  these,  sprinkle  salt  and  pepper  over  the 
meat,  and  place  it  between  two  dishes.  Put  a 
weight  on  the  top,  and  let  it  remain  until  cold. 
When  wanted  for  use,  cut  the  meat  into  neat 
pieces,  brush  these  over  twice  with  egg  and 
bread-crumbs,  and  broil  them  over  a clear  fire 
until  brightly  browned  on  both  sides.  Dish 
them  neatly,  and  send  brown  gravy  and  tomato 
or  piquant  sauce  to  table  with  them.  Time, 
eight  or  ten  minutes  to  broil  the  lamb.  Suffi- 
cient for  four  or  five  persons.  Probable  cost, 
lOd.  per  pound. 

Lamb,  Breast  of,  Collared. — Take  a 
finp  breast  of  lamb,  remove  the  bones  and 
gristle,  and  the  outside  skin,  and  lay  it  fiat  on 
the  table.  Strew  a little  salt  and  pepper  over 
it,  and  spread  upon  it  a mixture  made  as  fol- 
lows  : — Wash  and  bone  five  anchovies,  pound, 
them  in  a mortar,  and  with  them  the  yolks  of 
three  hard-boiled  eggs ; add  the  thin  rind  of 
half  a lemon,  finely  minced,  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  powdered  mace,  the  eighth  of  a nutmeg, 
grated,  six  ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  minced  parsley.  Mix  thoroughly. 
Poll  the  meat  round  and  round,  tie  it  in  a cloth, 
and  bind  it  securely  with  tape.  Boil  it  gently. 
When  done  enough,  place  the  lamb  under  a 
weight,  and  do  not  remove  the  tapes  until  quite 
cold.  Time  to  boil,  twenty  minutes  for  every 
pound.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pound.  Suffi- 
cient for  five  or  six  persons. 


Lamb,  Breast  of,  Boiled.— Take  the 
bones  out  of  a breast  of  lamb,  being  careful 
not  to  cut  the  upper  skin.  Put  them  into 
a saucepan  with  an  onion  stuck  with  one  clove, 
and  a pint  of  stock  or  water.  Let  them  simmer 
gently  for  gravy.  Make  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  good  veal  forcemeat,  spread  this  upon  the 
under  side  of  the  breast,  then  roll  it  round  and 
round,  and  skewer  it  firmly  and  neatly.  1 ut 
three  ounces  of  fresh  butter  into  a saucepan, 
let  it  melt,  then  put  in  the  breast  of  veal  and 
brown  it  brightly  and  equally  all  over  When 
sufficiently  coloured,  strain  the  gravy  from  the 
bones  upon  it,  add  a little  pepper  and  salt, 
cover  the  saucepan  closely  and  simmer  gently 
until  the  meat  is  tender.  A spoonful  of  lnown- 
ing  may  bo  added,  if  required.  Spinach  or 
green  peas  may  be  served  with  this  dish,  fimo 
to  stew,  from  one  and  a half  to  two  hours, 
according  to  the  size.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Lamb,  Breast  of,  Stewod.-Removc 
the  skin  from  a breast  of  lamb,  cut  the  meat 


into  neat  pieces,  strew  a little  pepper  and  salt 
over  these,  place  them  in  a stewpan  with  as 
much  weak  .lock  as  will  cover  them,  and  let  them 
simmer  very  gently  until  tender.  Drain  the 
meat,  and  place  it  on  a hot  dish.  Thicken 
the  gravy  with  a little  flour  and  butter,  add  a 
glass  of  sherry  or  any  other  light  wine,  and 
boil  for  two  or  three  minutes  longer.  Stewed 
mushrooms  or  cucumbers  are  a great  improve- 
ment to  this  dish.  Time  to  stew,  about  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pound.  Suffi- 
cient for  three  or  four  persons. 


Lamb  Chops  and  Potatoes —Egg  and 
bread-crumb  some  neatly-trimmed  lamb  chops, 
and  fry  them  in  the  usual  way  ( see  Lamb 
Chops,  Fried).  For  half  a dozen  chops  pre- 
pare a pound  and  a half  of  potatoes.  Boil  and 
drain  them,  and  beat  them  up  with  a fork,  then 
add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  broth,  or, 
failing  this,  milk.  Beat  well  until  quite  smooth, 
pass  the  potatoes  through  a sieve,  put  them  into 
a saucepan  with  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  ano 
stir  briskly  until  they  are  quite  hot.  Pile  the 
potatoes  high  in  the  centre  of  a hot  dish,  and 
place  the  chops  round  them  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, one  overlapping  the  other.  Time,  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  to  fry  the  chops;  forty 
minutes  to  prepare  the  potatoes.  Probable 
cost  of  chops,  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Lamb  Chops,  Broiled.— Cut  the  chops 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  trim  them  neatly, 
flatten  them,  remove  the  superfluous  fat,  place 
them  on  a hot  gridiron  over  a clear  fire,  and  let 
them  remain  until  brightly  browned  on  both 
sides,  turning  them  with  steak-tongs  when 
required.  Season  them  with  pepper  mid  salt, 
and  serve  as  hot  as  possible.  Garnish  with 
parsley.  Mashed  potatoes,  asparagus  green 
peas,  or  spinach  are  usually  served  with  lamb 
chops.  Time,  eight  or  nine  minutes  to  broil. 
Sufficient,  half  a dozen  chops  for  two  or  three 
persons.  Probable  cost.  Is.  per  pound. 

Lamb  Chops,  Fried.— Cut  a loin  or 
neck  of  lamb  into  chops  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Dip  each  one 
into  beaten  egg,  and  afterwards  into  bread- 
crumbs, flavoured  as  follows : — Mix  three  ounces 
of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs  with  a salt-spoon- 
ful of  salt,  half  a salt-spoonful  of  pepper,  a 
table-spoonful  of  finely-chopped  parsley,  and  a 
quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of  finely-minced 
lemon-rind.  Fry  the  chops  in  good  dripping 
until  lightly  browned  on  both  sides.  Servo  on 
a hot  dish,  and  garnish  with  slices  of  lemon  or 
crisped  parsley.  Time  to  fry,  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound. 
Sufficient,  half  a dozen  chops  for  two  or  three 


persons. 

Lamb  Chops,  Fried, with  Parmesan. 

— Take  some  lamb  chops  from  the  loin  or  nock, 
as  in  the  last  recipo.  Mix  the  bread-crumbs 
with  a little  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  and  dip 
these  first  into  clarified  butter  and  bread- 
crumbs, and  afterwards  into  beaten  egg  and 
bread-crumbs.  Fry  the  chops  as  before  until 
they  arc  lightly  browned  on  both  sides,  dish 
them  in  a circle,  and  send  tomato  sauce  to  table 
in  a tureen.  Time,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
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Probablo  cost,  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  half 
a dozen  chops  for  two  or  throe  persons. 

Lamb  Chops  with  Cucumber  Sauce. 

Dip  the  chops  in  beaten  egg  and  bread- 
crumbs, and  fry  them  (see  Lamb  Chops,  Fried). 
When  nicely  browned,  arrange  them  in  a 
circle  on  a hot  dish,  and  put  in  the  centre  a 
sauce  prepared  as  follows : — Peel  a young  fresh 
cucumber,  and  cut  it  into  dice ; strew  a little 
pepper  and  salt  over  these.  Melt  three  or  four 
ounces  of  butter  in  a saucepan,  put  in  the 
cucumber,  cover  it  closely,  and  place  it  on  a 
moderato  fire,  shaking  the  pan  frequently,  to 
prevent  sticking.  When  it  is  steamed  until  the 
pieces  of  cucumber  are  quite  tender,  but  un- 
broken, serve  them  in  the  centre  of  the  dish. 
Time,  eight  or  nine  minutes  to  boil  the  chops  ; 
about  twenty  minutes  to  stew  the  cucumber. 

Lamb  Chops  with  Herbs. — Cut  some 
chops  from  the  loin  or  neck  of  lamb.  Trim 
them  neatly,  and  dip  them  first  into  clarified 
butter,  and  afterwards  into  a mixture  made  of 
equal  quantities  of  chives  and  parsley.  Fry 
them  in  hot  fat  until  they  are  nicely  browned, 
or  broil  them  over  a clear  fire,  and  serve  them 
on  a hot  dish,  garnished  with  crisped  parsley. 
The  following  sauce  may  be  sent  to  table  with 
them : — Take  a sprig  of  thyme,  two  sprigs  of 
parsley,  and  three  or  four  leaves  of  tarragon. 
Strip  the  leaves  from  the  stalks,  wash  them, 
and  chop  them  small.  Mix  them  smoothly 
with  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  and  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  flour-,  and  pour  over  them 
half  a pint  of  boiling  gravy.  Simmer  four  or 
five  minutes  over  the  fire,  and  rub  out  any 
lumps  that  may  form.  Season  with  a little 
salt  and  pepper,  if  required ; add  a table- 
spoonful of  strained  lemon- juice,  and  stir  the 
sauce  briskly  off  the  fire  into  the  well-beaten 
yolk  of  an  egg.  Time,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
to  cook  the  chops ; a quarter  of  an  horn-  to 
prepare  the  gravy.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per 
pound.  Sufficient,  half  a dozen  chops  for  three 
persons. 

Lamb,  Cold  (en  Blanquette).  • — Take 
some  cold  lamb,  mince  it  finely,  and  season  it 
with  a little  salt  and  pepper.  Supposing  there 
to  be  a pound  and  a half  of  cold  lamb,  divide 
six  large  mushrooms  into  slices.  Fry  these  in 
three  ounces  of  butter  for  five  minutes,  then 
pour  over  them  half  a pint  of  good  veal  stock, 
mixed  smoothly  with  a tea-spoonful  of  flour,  and 
simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour.  Now  add  the 
minced  lamb,  and  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two 
eggs  mixed  with  four  table-spoonfuls  of  cream. 
Lot  these  heat  very  gently,  stirring  all  the 
time.  In  ten  minutes  the  lamb  will  be  ready 
to  serve.  Garnish  the  dish  with  slices  of 
lemon.  Probablo  cost,  Is.,  exclusive  of  the  cold 
lamb.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Lamb,  Cold  Roast,  Stew  of.— Cold 
roast  lamb  is  so  very  nice  with  a little  mint 
sauce  and  mashed  potatoes  that  it  seems  a pity 
to  warm  it  up.  When  it  is  preferred  hot,  how- 
ever, the  following  is  an  excellent  mothod  of 
preparing  it : — Cut  the  cold  moat  into  thin 
slices,  trim  these  neatly,  and  season  them  rather 
highly  with  pepper  and  a little  salt.  Dip  each 
piece  in  finely  -grated  bread-crumbs  which  have 


been  moistened  in  gravy,  and  strew  over  them 
a spoonful  or  two  of  finely-minced  pickles, 
such  as  gherkins,  walnuts,  &c.  Pour  over 
tho  whole  two  table  - spoonfuls  of  pickle 
vinegar  and  four  table-spoonfuls  of  the  gravy 
of  the  meat.  Put  tho  dish  in  tho  oven,  and 
let  it  remain  until  quite  hot.  Garnish  with 
browned  potato  balls.  Serve  tho  meat  in  the 
dish  in  which  it  was  heated,  which  may  be 
placed  in  another  covered  with  a napkin. 
Time,  about  half  an  hour  to  heat.  Probable 
cost,  4d.,  exclusive  of  the  cold  meat.  Sufficient, 
two  pounds  of  cold  roast  meat  for  three  or 
four  persons. 

Lamb,  Cooked  Whole  (sometimes  called 
Lamb  a l’Espagnole). — On  the  Continent  lambs 
are  occasionally  roasted  entire,  something  like 
sucking  pigs,  and  are  very  delicate  and  good. 
It  is  evident  that  for  this  the  animal  must  be 
very  young,  not  more  than  five  or  six  weeks 
old.  The  only  preparation  required  is  to 
remove  the  skin,  take  out  the  fry,  and  cut  off 
the  feet ; then  cover  the  lamb  with  slices  of 
bacon  fastened  on  with  small  string,  put  it 
down  to  a clear  fire,  and  let  it  remain  until 
done  enough.  Take  the  bacon  off  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  lamb  is  taken  up, 
so  that  it  may  brown,  and  take  care  that  it  is 
equally  cooked  all  over.  Squeeze  the  juice  of 
a lemon  over  it  before  serving,  and  send  bread 
sauce  and  brown  gravy  to  table  in  a tureen. 
Time  .to  roast,  two  heurs  and  a half  or  three 
hours.  Probable  cost  uncertain,  lambs  suitable 
for  this  dish  being  seldom  offered  for  sale. 
Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  persons. 

Lamb  Cutlets.— Take  the  best  end  of  a 
well-hung  neck  of  lamb.  Saw  it  off  two  or 
three  inches  from  tho  top  of  the  bones,  leaving 
the  cutlets  about  four  inches  long.  Scrape  off 
the  meat  from  the  end  of  the  bone,  so  as  to 
leave  an  inch  quite  bare.  Chop  off  the  thick 
part  of  the  chine  bone,  and  pare  away  the  flat 
bones  which  adhere  to  the  meat  and  spoil  the 
shape.  Flatten  the  cutlets  with  a cutlet  bat. 
A butcher  will  always  shape  the  cutlets  if 
requested  to  do  so.  They  may  be  either  broiled 
plainly  or  egged,  bread-crumbed,  and  fried. 
Green  peas,  asparagus,  spinach,  and  mashed 
potatoes  are  all  favourite  accompaniments  of 
lamb  cutlets,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  sauces 
may  be  served  with  them.  The  sauce  frequentlv 
gives  its  name  to  the  dish,  as  Cutlets  a la. 
Poulette,  Cutlets  a la  Robert,  which  names 
simply  mean  cutlets  served  with  Robert  or 
Poulette  sauce.  There  is  no  occasion  for  any 
waste  in  shaping  cutlets,  as  tho  bones  can  be 
stowed  down  for  gravy  and  tho  fat  melted  for 
frying. 

Lamb  Cutlets  (a  la  Dauphinc.) — See 
Cutlets,  Lamb. 

< Lamb  Cutlets  (a  la  Princesso.) — See  Lamb 
Cutlets,  Superlative  (sometimes  called  Lamb 
Cutlots  a la  Princesso). 

Lamb  Cutlets  (a  la  Robert), — Mince  three 
or  four  largo  onions  very  finely;  put  them  into  a 
stowpan  with  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and 
brown  them  lightly  over  a gentle  fire.  Shako 
tho  pan  about  to  prevent  burning.  Add  a 
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table-spoonful  and  a half  of  vinegar,  and  boil 
altogether  for  throe  or  four  minutes.  Mix  a 
table-spoonful  of  Hour  smoothly  with  half  a 
pint  of  good,  nicely-flavoured  stock ; add  these 
to  the  vinegar,  &c.,  and  simmer  gently  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Just  before  serving  stir 
a dessert-spoonful  of  mixed  mustard  and  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  Harvey’s  sauce  in  with  the 
rest,  and  keep  the  whole  quite  hot  until  the 
cutlets  are  ready.  Trim  these  neatly,  dip 
them  twice,  first  into  clarified  butter  and  egg- 
crumbs,  and  afterwards  into  beaten  egg  and 
bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them  in  the  usual  way 
until  they  are  lightly  browned  on  both  sides. 
Dish  them  in  a circle,  with  the  sauce  poured 
over  them.  Time,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to 
fry  the  cutlets.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Larnb  Cutlets  and  Spinach.  — Pick 
the  stalks  from  two  pounds  of  spinach  and  wash 
it  in  several  waters.  Let  it  drain,  then  put  it 
into  plenty  of  boiling  water,  in  which  about  a 
table-spoonful  of  salt  has  been  thrown,  keep 
pressing  it  down  with,  a wooden  spoon,  and 
let  it  boil  very  quickly.  Drain  and  squeeze  the 
water  from  it,  an  1 chop  it  very  small.  Put  it 
into  a saucepan  with  a little  salt  and  pepper, 
one  ounce  of  butter,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  01 
half  a gill  of  thick  cream  or  rich  gravy.  Stir 
it  without  ceasing  over  the  fire  with  a wooden 
spoon  until  it  is  quite  hot  throughout,  and  the 
moisture  is  absorbed.  Keep  it  hot  until  the 
cutlets  are  ready.  These  may  be  trimmed, 
egged,  bread-crumbed,  and  broiled  o y fried  in 
the  usual  way  [see  Lamb  Chops,  Broiled,  and 
Lamb  Chops  Fried).  Press  the  spinach  into  a 
mould,  turn  it  on  a hot  dish,  and  place  the 
■cutlets  round  it  in  an  upright  position,  one 
overlapping  the  other.  Time,  ten  minutes  to 
boil  the  spinach.  Probable  cost,  cutlets.  Is. 
per  pound  ; spinach,  2d.  per  pound.  Sufficient, 
about  two  pounds  of  spinach  will  be  required 
for  half  a dozen  chops. 

Lamb  Cutlets,  Cold.— When  a loin  or 
any  other  joint  of  lamb  has  been  under-dressed, 
it  is  a good  plan  to  divide  it  into  cutlets  of  a 
neat  shape  and  fully  three-quai'ters  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  to  dip  these  in  beaten  egg,  strew 
over  nicely-flavoured  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  or 
broil  them  until  lightly  browned  on  both  sides. 
As  there  is  a danger  that  the  moat  will  be  dry 
when  it  is  dressed  the  second  time,  care  should 
bo  taken  not  only  to  cook  the  cutlets  over  a good 
fire,  but  also  to  dip  them  into  a little  clarified 
butter  before  broiling  them.  Time,  five  or  six 
minutes  to  cook.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound. 
Sufficient,  half  a dozen  cutlets  for  three 
persons. 

Lamb  Cutlets  or  Chops  Stewed  in 
their  own  Gravy.— Take  a thick  iron 
saucepan— if  possible,  ono  sufficiently  largo  to 
take  all  the  cutlets  in  one  layer— put  a little 
cold  water  in  it,  though  not  nearly  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cutlets,  and  after  dipping  those 
into  cold  water,  peppering,  and  afterwards 
flouring  them,  put  them  into  the  pan,,  placo 
them  on  a moderate  fire,  and  let  them  simmer 
as  gently  as  possible  until  they  are  done  enough. 
Thro w a tea-spoonful  of  salt  over  them  as  soon 


as  they  begin  to  simmer-,  and  servo  all  the 
gravy  in  the  dish  with  them.  The  great  secret 
of  stewing  cutlets  in  this  way  is  to  let  them 
simmer  gently.  If  boiled  quickly  there  will 
be  no  gravy  left  when  they  are  to  be  taken  off, 
and  the  meat  will  be  hard.  Skim  the  fat  off 
carefully  before  serving.  Time  to  simmer,  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient, 
half  a dozen  cutlets  for  two  or  three  persons. 


Lamb  Cutlets,  Superlative  (some- 
times called  Lamb  Cutlets,  a la  Princcsse). — 
Trim  and  shape  some  lamb  cutlets  neatly,  and 
fry  them  plainly  (sec Lamb  Chops,  Fried),  letting 
them  be  rather  under-dressed  than  otherwise. 
When  half  cold  dip  each  cutlet  into  some  good 
melted  butter,  flavoured  with  mushrooms.  Place 
them  upon  ice  to  set  the  sauce,  and  afterwards 
egg,  bread-crumb,  and  fry  them  in  the  usual 
way,  and  serve  with  asparagus,  green  peas,  or  any 
other  vegetables.  Good  white  sauce  should  be 
sent  to  table  in  a tureen.  Time,  twenty  minutes 
altogether  to  cook  the  cutlets— ten  minntes  each 
time.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient, 
half  a dozen  for  three  persons. 


Lamb  Cutlets,  Superlative  (another 
way). — Take  a table-spoonful  of  each  of  the 
following  ingredients,  all  finely  minced : — 
Parsley,  shallots,  mushrooms,  and  lean  ham. 
Put  these  into  a stewpan  with  an  ounce  of  fresh 
butter,  and  stir  them  over  the  fire  for  five 
minutes.  Add  a quarter  of  a ,pint  of  sauce,  a 
little  pepper  and  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
powdered  sugar,  a dessert-spoonful  of  strained 
lemon-juice,  three  grates  of  nutmeg,  and  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs.  Stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire 
until  it  thickens,  but  it  must  not  boil.  Par- 
tially fry  the  cutlets,  as  in  the  last  recipe ; when 
nearly  cold  dip  them  into  the  above  preparation, 
and  place  them  upon  ice  until  the  sauce  is  set. 
Dip  the  cutlets  in  egg  and  afterwards  in  bread- 
crumbs ; fry,  and  serve  them  with  a puree  of 
spinach  or  green  peas.  Time,  twenty  minutes 
to  fry  the  cutlets — ten  minutes  each  time  The 
above  quantity  of  sauce  is  sufficient  for  a dozen 
cutlets  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound. 

Lamb,  Fore  Quarter  of,  To  Roast. 
— This  joint  can  scarcely  be  too  fresh  when 
dressed.  Remove  the  scrag,  the  shankbone, 
and  the  chinebone ; and  crack  the  ribs  half-way 
between  the  edge  of  the  breast  and  the  spine. 
Lay  the  meat  down  to  a quick  fire,  and  baste 
plentifully  from  the  time  of  its  being  warmed 
through  to  that  when  it  is  ready  for  the  table. 
Like  all  young  meat,  lamb  should  be  very 
thoroughly  cooked.  About  ten  minutes  befoie 
it  is  taken  up  dredge  a little  flour  over  it,  and 
froth  and  brown  it  nicely.  A slice  of  fresh 
butter,  a cut  lemon,  and  a little  cayenne  should 
be  sent  to  table,  so  that  when  the  shoulder  is 
separated  from  the  ribs  they  may  bo  ready  lor 
being  laid  between  the  two.  This  separation  is 
sometimes  effected  before  the  joint  is  sent  to 
table,  but,  of  course,  this  must  depend  upon  tiio 
wish  of  the  carver.  Serve  tlio  lamb  with  a out 
paper  ruffle  on  the  shankbone,  and  send  a little 
gravy  made  from  the  roast  under  it  Mmt 
sauce  and  salad  generally  accompany  tins  dish. 
Time,  a fore-quarter  of  lamb,  weighing  ton 
pounds,  will  require  from  two  hours  to  two 
hours  and  a half.  The  wcv.thor  and  the 
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strength  of  the  fire  often  cause  a difference. 
Probable  cost,  lid.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
eight  or  nine  persons. 

Lamb,  Pore  Quarter  of.  To  Roast 

(another  way). — Prepare  the  joint  as  in  the 
last  recipe.  " Skewer  three  or  four  slipes  of 
bacon  securely  to  the  outer  side,  brush  three 
ounces  of  clarified  butter  over  the  inner  part, 
and  strew  upon  it  a thick  covering  of  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs,  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a little  finely -minced  parsley.  Cover 


FORE  QUARTER  OF  LAMB. 


the  whole  with  a large  sheet  of  buttered  paper, 
and  lay  the  lamb  down  to  a clear  even  fire.  When 
nearly  done,  remove  the  paper  and  bacon,  baste 
the  meat  with  yolk  of  egg  mixed  with  the 
gravy,  throw  some  more  bread-crumbs  over  it, 
and  let  it  remain  until  nicely  browned.  Squeeze 
the  juice  of  a lemon  over  it  before  serving,  and 
send  mint  sauce  to  table  with  it.  Time,  from 
two  hours  to  two  hours  and  a half.  Probable 
cost,  lid.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  eight  or 
nine  persons. 

Lamb,  Frieandeau  of. — Take  a breast 
of  lamb,  and  lard  it  in  the  usual  way  ( see 
Lard,  To),  with  three  strips  of  fat  bacon.  Put 
it  into  a stewpan  with  two  bunches  of  parsley, 
a small  bunch  of  thyme  and  marjoram,  a small 
bunch  of  green  onions,  six  or  eight  pepper- 
corns, a bay-leaf,  one  or  two  slices  of  fat  bacon, 
and  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  barely  cover 
the  meat.  Simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour ; then 
take  it  out,  and  boil  the  gravy  quickly  until  it  is 
reduced  to  one  half.  Put  the  meat  back  again, 
skim  the  fat  carefully  from  the  liquid,  and 
simmer  gently  once  more  until  a glaze  is  seen 
on  the  top  of  the  meat.  Drain  it  upon  a dish, 
and  keep  it  hot  until  the  sauce  is  reduced  to  a 
glaze.  Brush  the  lamb  over  with  two  or  three 
coats  of  this,  and  serve  it  upon  dressed  vege- 
tables, such  as  sorrel,  spinach,  or  green  peas. 
Time,  from  three  to  four  hours.  Probable  cost, 
lOd.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Lamb,  Fricassee  of. — Take  a breast  of 
lamb,  cut  it  into  small  pieces  about  an  inch  and 
a half  square,  season  these  with  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  an 
onion  stuck  with  four  cloves,  a sprig  of  basil, 
two  bay-leaves,  and  threo  ounces  of  fresh  butter. 
Cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  let  it  steam 
gently  for  half  an  hour,  shaking  it  occasionally 
to  prevent  sticking.  Pour  over  it  a pint  of 
boiling  water,  cover  closely  once  more,  and 
si  minor  for  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time 


strain  the  sauce,  and  thicken  it  with  a table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  mixed  smoothly  with  a little 
water;  stir  into  it  three  dessert-spoonfuls  of 
chopped  capers ; boil  all  two  or  three  minutes 
longer,  and  serve  on  a hot  dish.  Garnish  with 
parsley  and  slices  of  lemon.  Time  to  stew, 
about  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost, 
lOd.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Lamb,  Hind  Quarter  of. — Take  a 
hind-quarter  of  lamb,  saw  off  the  knuckle- 
bone, and  wrap  the  joint  in  oiled  or  buttered 
paper.  Put  the  roasting  hook  through  the 
shank  end,  and  place  the  joint  before  a clear 
fire.  Baste  it  frequently  with  good  dripping. 
Twenty  minutes  before  it  is  taken  down  dredge 
a little  flour  over  it,  brown  it  nicely,  and  place 
it  on  a hot  dish,  with  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  good  gravy  with  it,  and  the  rest 
in  a tureen.  Mint  sauce  should  always  accom- 
pany roast  lamb.  A cut  lemon  should  be  sent 
to  table  with  this  joint,  and  an  empty  dish 
upon  which  the  carver  may  place  the  leg  when 
it  is  severed  from  the  loin.  Time,  two  hours 
and  a half,  or  twenty  minutes  to  each  pound, 
and  twenty  minutes  over.  Young  white  meat 
must  be  thoroughly  cooked.  Probable  cost,  lid. 
per  pound.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  persons. 

Lamb,  Larded. — Lard  the  surface  of  a 
leg  of  lamb  with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon  ( see 
Lard,  To),  cover  it  with  buttered  paper,  and 
put  it  down  to  an  even  fire.  Half  an  hour 
before  it  is  done  enough  take  off  the  paper,  and 
sprinkle  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  seasoned 
with  a little  salt,  pepper,  and  pounded  mace 
over  it,  and  let  it  remain  until  it  is  brightly 
browned.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemoD  over 
it  before  serving,  and  send  mint  sauce  to  table. 
Time  to  roast,  twenty  minutes  for  each  pound, 
and  twenty  minutes  over.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per 
pound. 

Lamb,  Leg  of  (ala  Yenison).  A German 
recipe. — Take  six  cloves,  six  juniper-berries, 
and  a small  tea-spoonful  of  pepper.  Pound 
these  ingredients  to  a fine  powder,  then  mix 
with  them  the  following  herbs,  finely  minced : — 
Pour  leaves  of  tarragon,  a sprig  of  green 
rosemary,  and  a sprig  of  marjoram ; add  four 
shallots,  and  rub  the  whole  into  a well-hung  leg 
of  lamb  weighing  about  five  pounds.  Lay  the 
meat  in  a deep  dish,  pour  over  it  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  claret  mixed  with  four  table-spoon- 
fuls of  vinegar.  Let  it  lie  in  this  pickle  for 
three  days,  and  turn  it  every  day.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  wipe  it  with  a dry  cloth  to  free 
it  from  the  herbs,  sprinkle  some  salt  over 
it,  and  bake  in  a moderato  oven.  Baste  the 
meat  liberally,  while  cooking,  with  the  liquid 
in  which  it  was  soaked,  boiled  up  with  half  a 
pint  of  good  stock.  Unless  this  is  attended  to 
it  will  bo  very  dry.  Ten  minutes  before  the 
meat  is  taken  up,  pour  a cupful  of  new  milk 
into  the  pan,  and  rub  it  well  into  the  brown 
crusting  which  will  have  formed  at  the  side  of 
the  pan,  and  when  tho  gravy  boils  pour  it  boil- 
ing-hot upon  the  well-beaten  yolk  of  an  egg. 
Pour  a little  of  this  sauce  into  tho  dish,  and 
serve  the  rest  in  a tureen.  Garnish  with  slices 
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of  lemon  and  a little  parsley.  A saddle  or  a 
shouldor  of  lamb  may  bo  cooked  in  tho  same 
wav.  Time  to  bake,  an -hour  and  a half.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  live 
or  six  persons. 

Lamb,  Log  of,  Boiled.— Put  a plump  log 
of  lamb  into  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  barely 
cover  it.  Let  it  boil  a few  minutes,  then  add 
a little  cold  water  ; draw  the  pan  to  the  side  of 
the  lire,  removo  the  scum  carefully  as  it  rises, 
and  afterwards  simmer  gently  until  done  enough. 

A tea-spoonful  of  salt  should  be  thrown  into 
the  water  when  the  lamb  is  half  cooked.  Place 
the  meat  on  a hot  dish,  garnish  it  with  tufts 
of  boiled  cauliflower  or  carrots,  and  send  caper 
sauce  to  table  with  it— a little  poured  oyer  the 
joint,  and  the  rest  in  a tureen.  Tho  loin  may 
be  cut  into  steaks,  fried,  and  served  round 
garnished  with  parsley.  Time  to  boil,  a quarter 
of  an  hour  for  each  pound,  counting  from  the 
time  the  water  boils  the  second  time.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  fivo 
or  six  persons. 

Lamb,  Leg  of,  Roast— Put  the  lamb 
down  to  a clear,  even  fire.  Baste  it  plentifully 
with  good  dripping,  and  twenty  minutes  before 
it  is  ready  to  serve,  bring  it  nearer  to  the  fire 
to  brown  it  nicely.  Place  tho  lamb  on  a hot 
dish,  pour  over  it  a small  quantity  of  gravy 
made  from  the  contents  of  the  dripping-pan, 
and  send  a little  more  to  table  by  a tureen. 
Mint  sauce  and  green  peas,_  or  boiled  cauli- 
flower, usually  accompany  this  dish.  Time  to 
roast,  twenty  minutes  to  the  pound.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons. 

Lamb,  Leg  of,  Stewed.— Put  a leg  of 
lamb,  weighing  about  five  pounds,  into  a deep 
baking-pan  with  two  turnips,  a carrot,  a leek, 
a clove  of  garlic,  tliree  tea-spoonfuls  of  salt, 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper,  and  as 
much  water  as  will  coyer  it.  _ Put  it  m a 
moderate  oven,  and  let  it  remain  for  an  hour 
after  it  begins  to  simmer.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  put  with  it  a pint  of  young  green  peas,  a 
sprig  of  mint,  and  a small  lump  of  sugar,  and 
let  it  stew  half  an  hour  longer.  Serve  it  on  a 
hot  dish,  with  tho  vegetables  round  it,  a little 
of  tho  gravy  poured  over,  and  more  in  a 
tureen.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound.  Suffi- 
cient for  five  or  six  persons. 

Lamb,  Leg  of,  Stewed,  with 
Bechamel,  or  White  Sauce. — Put  a 

leg  of  lamb  into  a convenient-sized  stewpan, 
and  with  it  two  or  three  veal-bones.  Cover 
it  with  boiling  water,  bring  it  gently  again  to 
the  boil,  and  romove  the  scum  carefully  as  it 
risos.  Add  two  largo  carrots,  two  bunches  of 
parsloy,  one  bunch  of  thyme,  and  half  a dozen 
peppercorns,  and  simmer  very  gently  for  an 
hour  and  a half.  Take  half  a pint  of  tho  gravy, 
and  mix  it  with  half  a pint  of  good  cream. 
Add  a table-spoonful  of  Hour  smoothly  mixed 
with  a little  water,  a bunch  of  parsloy,  a dozen 
small  mushrooms,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  salt, 
and  boil  softly  for  an  hour.  Put  tho  lamb  on 
a hot  dish,  strain  tlio  bechamol  over  it,  and 
garnish  with  slices  of  lemon  and  parsley. 
. Boiled  cauliflower  or  carrots  aro  an  excellent 


accompaniment  to  tlris  dish.  Probable  cost, 

Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  five  persons. 

Lamb,  Liver  of,  To  Pry.— Soak  the 
liver  in  cold  water  for  lialf  an  hour.  Cut  it 
into  thin  slices,  and  boil  these  for  ten  minutes. 
Place  them  in  a dry  cloth  to  drum  off  the  ater, 
strew  a little  popper  on  them,  dredge  flour 
over  them,  and  fry  in  hot  fat  until  they  are 
brightly  browned.  If  tho  flavour  is  liked,  an 
onion  finely  minced  may  he  fried  with  them, 
or  a few  rashers  of  bacon.  Garnish  with 
parsley,  and  send  good  brown  gravy  to 
table  with  the  meat.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  boil, 
eight  minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost,  8d.  per 
pound.  Sufficient,  one  pound  for  two  or  three 
persons. 

Lamb,  Loin  of,  Braised.— Take  a loin 
of  lamb,  skewer  down  the  flap,  .and  cover  it  all 
over  with  slices  of  fat  bacon.  Put  it  into  a 
braising-pan,  or,  failing  this,  a saucepan,  as 
nearly  as  possible  its  own  size,  with  a closely- 
fitting  lid,  and  pour  over  it  a pint  of  good 
stock.  Add  half  a dozen  young  carrots,  a 
bunch  of  young  onions,  a blade  of  mace,  two 
hunches  of  parsley,  one  hunch  of  thyme,  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  and  three  or  four  peppercorns. 
Simmer  very  gently  until  the  meat  is  done 
enough.  Take  it  out,  drain  and  dry  it,  reduce 
the  sauce  to  a glaze,  and  brush  this  over  the 
meat.  Serve  the  lamb  on  a hot  dish,  and  with 
it  some  green  peas,  spinach,  or  asparagus. 
Time,  two  hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Lamb,  Loin  of,  Stewed.— Take  a loin 
of  lamb,  skewer  down  the  flap,  and  put  it  into 
a saucepan,  nearly  its  own  size,  with  half  a 
pint  of  good  unseasoned  stock,  three  ounces  of 
butter,  a dessert-spoonful  of  chopped  mint- 
leaves,  the  strained  juice  of  half  a lemon,  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a quarter  of  a tea- 
spoonful  of  pepper.  Cover  the  pan  closely, 
and  simmer  gently  for  an  hour  and  a half. 
Take  out  the  meat,  boil  tho  sauce  quickly  for  a 
few  minutes,  brown  the  meat  beforo  the  fire 
or  on  tho  gridiron,  pom-  the  sauce  over  it,  and 
servo  as  hot  as  possible.  The  following  sauce 
may  be  sent  to  tablo  with  it : — Take  one  pound- 
wein-ht  of  the  white  part  only  of  some  onions, 
and°  chop  them  small ; then  put  them  into  a 
saucepan  with  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and 
shake  the  pan  every  now  and  then  over  the  faro 
until  the  onions  are  quite  soft.  Pour  over  them 
half  a pint  of  good  stock  nicely  seasoned,  mix 
them  thoroughly,  then  pass  the  whole  through 
a hair  sieve ; lot  it  boil  up  once  more,  add  tour 
tablo-spoonfuls  of  boiling  cream,  and  serve  at 
once.  Tho  sauce  must  not  boil  after  the  cream 
is  added.  Loin  of  lamb  is  very  good  if  sim- 
mered softly  with  tho  butter  only.  It  should 
ho  turned  over  when  it  is  half  done,  ami  "u 
require  from  half  an  hour  to  throe-quarters  ot 
an  hour  longer  than  if  tho  broth,  &e.,  ''  we 
added.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound.  !>uin- 
cient  for  fivo  or  six  persons. 

T.nmb  Nock  of,  Boiled.— Plunge  a 
neck  of  lamb  into  as  mneh  boUmf?  xrater  a* 
will  barely  cover  it.  Let  it  boil  for  five 
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minutes,  then  pour  in  n small  cupful  of  cold 
water,  draw  it  to  tho  sido  of  the  fire,  remove 
the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  simmer  very  gently 
for  one  horn-.  Put  tho  lamb  on  a hot  dish 
pour  over  it  half  a pint  of  parsley  sauce,  and 
serve  as  hot  as  possible.  Turnips  and  carrots 
should  he  sent  to  table  with  it.  Irobable 
cost,  9d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  throe  persons. 

Lamb  Pie— a lamb  pie  may  he  made 
either  of  the  neck,  breast,  or  loin  ot  lamb,  ancl 
of  these  the  breast  will  be  found  to  bo  much 
the  best.  Take  about  two  pounds  of  meat,  cut 
it  up  into  neat  pieces,  and  sprinkle  over  these 
a dessert-spoonful  of  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of 
white  pepper,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  finely- 
minced  parsley.  Put  them  in  a pie-dish,  take 
out  some  of  the  bones  to  stow  down  for  gravy , 
and  pour  over  them  half  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
cold  water.  Line  the  edges  of  the  dish  with  a 
o-ood  crust,  cover  it  with  the  same,  and  bake  in 
a moderate  oven.  When  the  pie  is  sufficiently 
cooked,  pour  in  a little  good  stock  or  meat 
jelly.  Lamb  pie  is  usually  eaten  cold.  Time 
to  bake,  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost, 
2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Lamb  Pudding.— Line  a shallow,  thick- 
rimmed  basin  with  pastry  about  half  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  leave  it  half  an  inch  over  the 
edge.  Take  the  large  bones  out  of  two  pounds 
of  a breast  of  lamb,  cut  it  into  convenient-sized 
pieces;  season  these  lightly  with  pepper  and 
salt,  place  them  in  layers  in  the  pudding,  and 
strew  a table-spoonful  of  loose  veal  stuffing- 
over  each  layer.  Put  about  a gill  of  water  or 
mutton  broth  over  the  whole,  lay  a pastry 
cover  on  the  top,  moisten  the  edge,  and  draw 
it  'over  carefully.  Dip  a pudding-cloth  into  , 
boiling  water,  dredge  a little  flour  over,  tie  the 
basin  rather  loosely  in  it,  plunge  it  into  boiling 
water,  and  boil  from  two  to  three  hours.  Let 
it  stand  two  or  three  minutes  before  being 
turned  out.  Place  it  on  a hot  dish,  pour  half 
a pint  of  parsley  sauce  over  it,  and  serve  at 
once.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  four  or 
five  persons. 

Lamb  Ragout,  -with  Sorrel  (a  German 
recipe). — Take  two  pounds  of  the  breast  oi 
lamb,  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  as  much  cold 
water  as  will  cover  it,  and  let  it  simmer  gently' 
for  a few  minutes.  Take  it  up,  drain  it,  and 
cut  it  into  small  pieces  about  two  inches  square. 
Slice  an  onion,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan  with 
two  ounces  of  butter,  a carrot,  a stick  of  celery , 
a sprig  of  parsley,  another  of  basil,  and  two 
cloves.  Let  these  steam  softly  for  five  or  six 
minutes ; dredge  a table-spoonful  of  flour-  over 
them,  and  add  half  a pint  of  boiling  mutton 
gravy,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  half  a tea- 
spoonful  of  pepper,  and  simmer  until  the  sauce 
is  as  thick  and  smooth  as  cream.  Put  the  pieces 
of  lamb  into  another  stewpan,  strain  the  sauce 
over  them,  and  let  them  remain  over  a gentle 
fire  until  the  meat  is  quite  tender.  Beat  tho 
yuks  of  two  eggs,  mix  them  with  a table-spoon- 
ful of  sour  cream,  and  stir  gently  into  the 
isaueo,  first  taking  out  the  meat  and  placing  it 
on  ono  sido.  Pick  the  stems  from  two  or  three 
handfuls  of  sorrol-lcaves;  wash  and  drain  them, 
and  put  them  into  a closely-covered  stowpan 
with  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  let  them  steam 


until  soft ; mix  them  with  tho  sauce.  When 
ready' to  serve,  heat  all  together  gently  over  the 
fire ; the  sauce  must  not  be  allowed  to  boil  after 
the  eggs  are  added.  Time,  altogether,  an  hour 
and  a half.  Probable  cost  of  lamb,  9d.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  throe  persons. 

Lamb,  Roll  of. — Take  throe  pounds  of 
lean  lamb,  and  mince  it  very  finely  with  a 
pound  of  fat  bacon.  Mix  with  it  a tea-spoonful 
of  white  pepper,  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon,  the 
eighth  of  a nutmeg,  grated,  a finely-minced 
shallot,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  thyme, 
and  salt  according  to  taste.  The  quantity'  of 
salt  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the 
bacon.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  roll  the 
seasoned  meat  into  a neat  shape,  something  like 
a roly'-poly  pudding ; cover  it  with  a thick  fold 
of  buttered  paper,  and  place  over  this  a coarse 
crust  made  of  flour  and  water.  Put  it  in  a 
moderate  oven,  and  when  cooked  enough, 
remove  the  paste  and  paper,  and  serve  the  roll 
of  lamb  on  a hot  dish,  with  tomato  or  cucumber 
sauce  round  it,  and  green  peas,  spinach,  or 
asparagus  as  an  accompaniment.  Time,  two 
hours  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Lamb,  Saddle  of.— A saddle  of  lamb  is 
an  elegant  and  excellent  joint  for  a small  party. 
Cover  it  with  buttered  paper,  and  lay  it  down 
to  a clear  fire.  Baste  it  well,  and  when  nearly 
cooked  enough,  remove  the  paper,  dredge  a 
little  flour  over  it,  and  baste  it  again  until  it  is 
nicely  browned.  Mint  sauce  should  be  sent  to 
table  with  it,  and  green  peas,  spinach,  cauli- 
flowers, or  potatoes  are  very  suitable  as  accom- 
paniments. Time  to  roast,  about  two  hours  or 
more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  joint. 
Sufficient  for  eight  or  nine  persons.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  per  pound. 

Lamb,  Saddle  of  (i  la  Venison).— This 
may  be  cooked  in  the  way  already  described 
for  log  of  lamb  ( see  Lamb,  Leg  of,  a la  Veni- 
son). 

Lamb,  Saddle  of,  Boned,  Rolled, 
and  Braised.— Take  all  the  bones  from  a 
saddle  of  lamb— if  possible,  without  injuring 
the  upper  part  of  the  skin.  Lay  the  meat  on 
the  table,  sldn  downwards,  and  spread  over  it  a 
pound  of  good  veal  forcemeat . Boll  it  round  and 
round,  bind  it  securely',  with  plenty  of.  tape, 
skewer  slices  of  fat  bacon  over  it,  and  put  it  into 
a braising-pan,  with  a pint  and  a half  of  white 
stock,  three  carrots,  two  onions,  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  two  or  three  sticks  of  celery,  and 
a dozen  peppercorns.  Simmer  gently'  for  an 
hour  and  a half.  Take  out  the  meat,  drain  it, 
and,  without  removing  the  tape,  place  it  between 
two  dishes ; put  a heavy  weight  upon  the  top, 
and  let  it  remain  until  it  is  quite  cold  and  firm. 
Cover  it  -with  a coating  of  white  sauce ; let  this 
stiffen,  then  brush  the  roll  over  with  beaten 
egg,  and  cover  it  with  light  bread-raspings 
mixed  with  a tea-spoonful  of  grated  Parmesan. 
Put  the  saddle  in  a moderate  oven  half  an  hour 
boforo  it  is  wanted,  that  it  may  be  heated 
through,  and  servo  it  on  a hot  dish.  Garnish 
with  dressed  vegetables.  Instead  of  being 
egged  and  bread-crumbed,  the  saddle  may, 
after  pressing,  be  heated  in  a little  of  the  stock 
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in  which  it  was  cooked,  and  served  with  dressed 
vegetables  and  Allemande  sauce.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  nine  or  ten 
persons. 

Lamb,  Sauce  for.— Mint  sauce  is  usually 
served  with  lamb.  To  make  it : — Strip  the 
leaves  from  some  frosh  young  mint,  wash  and 
dry  them  well,  and  chop  them  as  finely  as  pos- 
sible. Put  them  into  a tureen,  and  cover  them 
with  powdered  sugar  in  the  proportion  of  a 
table-spo,onful  of  sugar  to  one  and  a half  of 
mint.  Let  these  remain  for  half  an  hour,  then 
pour  over  them  three  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar. 

If  after  a trial  this  sauce  is  found  to  be  too 
sweet,  a less  proportion  of  sugar  can  be  used; 
but  it  has  been  very  generally  approved  when 
prepared  as  above.  The  vinegar  is  sometimes 
strained  from  the  mint-leaves  before  being  sent 
to  table.  Time,  a few  minutes  to  prepare. 
Probable  cost,  3d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Lamb,  Shoulder  of— Put  a shoulder  of 
lamb  down  to  a clear  fire,  and  baste  it  liberally 
while  roasting.  A quarter  of  an  horn-  before  it 
is  taken  up  dredge  a little  flour  over  it,  sprinkle 
a tea-spoonful  of  salt  upon  it,  and  baste  it  with 
a little  butter  until  it  is  nicely  browned.  Send 
a spoonful  or  two  of  the  gravy  made  from  the 
joint  in  the  dish  with  it,  and  the  rest  in  a 
tureen.  Mint  sauce  and  green  peas,  salad,  or 
potatoes  generally  accompany  this  dish.  Time 
to  roast,  eighteen  minutes  for  every  pound. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  or  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Lamb,  Shoulder  of  (a  la  Venison).— 
The  same  method  is  to  bo  followed  as  for  leg 
of  lamb  ( see  Lamb,  Leg  of,  a la  Venison). 

Lamb,  Shoulder  of,  Grilled. — Take 
a shoulder  of  lamb,  plunge  it  into,  boiling 
water,  let  it  boil  three  or  four  minutes,  then 
draw  it  to  the  side  of  the  fire  and  simmer  it 
gently  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Take  it 
up,  score  it  nearly  to  the  bone  in  squares  an  inch 
apart,  brush  it  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and 
sprinkle  bread-crumbs  upon  it  which  have  been 
seasoned  with  a tea-spoonful  of  salt  and  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  flavoured  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  dried  herbs,  of  which  two  parts 
should  be  parsley,  one  thyme,  and  one  marj  oram. 
Broil  the  meat  over  a clear  fire  until  it  is  lightly 
browned,  and  send  the  following  sauce  to  table 
with  it : — Mix  half  a salt-spoonful  of  cayenne 
with  four  ounces  of  pounded  sugar.  Add  half 
a pint  of  white  vinegar,  and  simmer  over  the 
fire  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Add  a glass 
of  claret,  and  simmer  again  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Serve  very  hot  in  a tureen.  Probable 
cost,  10d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  four  or 
five  persons. 

Lamb,  Shoulder  of,  Stuffed  and 
Braised. — Take  a shoulder  of  lamb,  remove 
the  bladchone  without  injuring  tho.  outer 
skin  but  leave  in  tho  shankbone.  Fill  the 
cavity  from  which  the  bone  has  beon  removed 
with  good  veal  forcemeat.  Sprinkle  the  inner 
surface  with  a little  salt,  popper,  and  grated 
nutmeg,  and  draw  together  tho  edges  ot  tho 
shoulder  with  some  strong  thread.  Put  tho 
lamb  into  a bruising-pun  with  slices  of  fat 


bacon  under  and  above  it.  Put  with  it  tw<j 
onions,  three  or  four  sticks  of  celery,  a bunch 
of  savoury  herbs,  and  a pint  and  a half  of 
white  stock.  Braise  tho  lamb  for  two  hours 
over  a slow  fire.  Take  it  up,  drain  it,  boil  the 
gravy  down  quickly,  and  glaze  the  meat.  After 
glazing,  servo  with  either  cucumber,  tomato,  or 
sorrel  sauce.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  or  Is.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Lamb,  Shoulder  of,  with  Truffles. 

Take  two  shoulders  of  lamb,  bone  and  trim 

them  neatly,  and  sprinkle  over  each  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  a 
quarter  of  a nutmeg  grated,  and  two  truifles  cut 
into  thin  slices.  Put  tho  two  shoulders  together, 
press  them  closely,  and  tie  them  round  securely 
with  string.  Place  some  slices  of  fat  bacon 
at  the  bottom  of  a convenient-sized  saucepan ; 
put  the  meat  upon  this,  and  then  some  more 
slices  on  the  top;  add  two  bunches  of  parsley,  a 
very  small  bunch  of  thyme,  three  carrots,  two 
onions,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a dozen 
peppercorns,  and  a pint  and  a half  of  good  i 
stock.  Cover  the  pan  closely,  and  simmer  very 
gently  for  three  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
take  out  the  meat,  remove  the  string,  place  it 
on  a hot  dish,  boil  the  gravy  quickly  down  to 
the  consistence  of  sauce,  and  strain  it  over  the 
lamb.  Garnish  with  slices  of  lemon,  and 
serve  as  hot  as  possible.  If  truffles  cannot  be- 
easily  procured,  they  may  be  omitted,  and  the- 
lamb  cooked  in  the  same  way  without  them. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
six  or  seven  persons. 

Lamb  Steaks,  Brown.— Flatten  the- 
steaks,  dip  them  into  beaten  egg,  and  after- 
wards into  finelv-grated  bread-crumbs  flavoured 
and  seasoned  as  follows :— With  four  heaped 
table-spoonfuls  of  bread-crumbs  mix  halt  a. 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  quarter  of  a tea-spoonful 
of  pepper,  the  eighth  of  a small  nutmeg,  grated, 
a table-spoonful  of  finely-minced  parsley,  and 
the  thin  rind  of  a quarter  of  a lemon  chopped  as- 
small  as  possible.  Fry  tho  chops  in  hot  fat, 
thicken  half  a pint  of  nicely  seasoned  gravy 
with  a lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  add  a. 
glass  of  port  and  half  a dozen  stewed  mush- 
rooms. Tho  latter  may  be  omitted.  Serve  tho 
steaks  on  a hot  dish,  pour  tho  sauce  into  the 
centre,  and  garnish  with  fried  sippets,  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, pickled  gherkins  thinly  sliced.  Send 
green  peas  or  stewed  cucumbers  to  table  with- 
these.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  fry  the  steaks. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  hall 
a dozen  for  three  persons. 

Lamb  Steaks  Ragout.  — Take  two 
pounds  of  lamb  steaks,  strew  a little  white 
pepper  and  powdered  maco  over  them,  ana  put 
them  into  a saucepan  with  a quarter  of  a pint  or 
liquid,  half  of  which  should  be  milk  and  hull 
white  stock.  Let  them  simmer  as  softly  as 
possible,  without  ceasing,  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  or  until  tender.  Just  before  sprung 
mix  a tea-spoonful  of  mushroom-powder  ana  a 
tea-spoonful  of  flour  verv  smoothly  with 
table-spoonful  of  cold  milk.  Stir  this  to  he 
sauce,  add  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  a wwe 
glassful  of  boiling  cream  and  half  a dozen 
white  mushrooms  ready  stowed;  serve  imme- 
diately. Great  care  must  be  taken  in  proper  g 
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this  dish  that  the  meat  is  very  gently  simmered. 
If  it  is  allowed  to  boil  quickly  it  will  he  hard, 
dry,  and  unpalatable.  When  gently  simmered 
it  is  excellent.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Lamb,  Stewed,  with  Mushrooms  — 

Take  the  bones  from  a breast  of  lamb,  season  the 
meat  with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  fry  it  m 
hot  fat  until  it  is  lightly  browned  on  both  sides. 
Take  it  up,  drain  it  from  the  fat,  and  put  it 
into  a stewpan  with  three  or  form  tlnn  slices 
of  fat  bacon,  and  as  much  white  stock  as 
will  barely  cover  it.  Add  a pound  of  button- 
mushrooms,  a dessert-spoonful  of  finely-minced 
parsley,  five  or  six  chives,  a tea-spoonful  ol 
salt,  and  six  peppercorns.  Let  the  liquid  boil 
up,  then  draw  the  pan  to  the  side  of  the  fire, 
and  stew  gently  for  an  hour  and  a half.  Take 
the  lamb  up,  place  it  on  a hot  dish,  squeeze  the 
juice  of  a lemon  over  it,  and  strain  the  sauce 
to  serve  with  it,  first  taking  out  the  mushrooms 
to  place  round  the  meat.  If  preferred,  half  a 
dozen  black  truffles  cut  into  slices  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  mushrooms.  Probable  cost, 
10d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Lamb  Stewed  with  Peas. — Take  a 
breast  or  loin  of  lamb,  weighing  about  two 
pounds.  Cut  it  into  neat  chops,  season  them 
with  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  white  pepper,  and  dredge  a little 
flour  over  them.  Put  a piece  of  butter,  the 
size  of  a walnut,  into  a frying-pan.  Let  it  dis- 
solve, then  put  in  the  chops,  and  let  them  re- 
main until  lightly  browned  on  both  sides.  Pour 
away  the  fat,  add  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
unseasoned  boiling  stock,  a cos  lettuce  cut  in 
long  strips,  a leaf  of  tarragon,  two  shallots 
finely  minced,  a tea-spoonful  of  sifted  sugar, 
half  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  and  the  eighth  of  a 
small  nutmeg,  grated.  Cover  the  pan  closely, 
and  simmer  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Put  a pint  of  green  peas  freshly  shelled  into 
the  saucepan,  and  simmer  again  until  they  are 
tender,  which,  if  they  are  young,  will  be  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’.  Serve  the  peas  on  the  dish 
with  the  lamb.  Time,  eight  minutes  to  fry 
the  chops.  Probable  cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Lamb  Stones  and  Sweetbread,  To 
Fricassee. — Soak  three  sweetbreads  in  cold 
water  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  change  the 
water  once  or  twice  during  that  time.  Wash 
1 and  skin  some  lamb  stones,  put  both  them 
and  the  sweetbreads  into  boiling  water,  and  let 
them  boil  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Throw 
them  info  cold  water.  Cut  the  lamb  stones 
into  slices,  press  the  sweetbreads  into  shape ; if 
large,  they  may  be  divided  into  halves.  Dry 
them  well,  dredge  a little  flour  over  them,  and 
fry  them  in  boiling  fat  until  they  are  brightly 
browned  on  both  sides.  A dozen  large  oysters 
may  bo  fried  with  them.  Pour  off  the  fat,  and 
add  a pint  of  boiling  gravy,  half  a hundred 
asparagus-tops  cut  into  small  pieces,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  half  a salt-spoonful  of  pepper, 
the  eighth  of  a nntmeg,  grated,  and  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  light  wine.  Simmer  very  gently 
for  a few  minutes.  Boat  tho  yolks  of  three 
eggs.  Draw  tho  gravy  to  the  side  of  tho  fire, 


let  it  cool  for  two  or  three  minutes,  mix  it  very 
gradually  with  the  eggs,  pour  it  back  into  the 
saucepan,  and  stir  it  until  it  thickens.  It  must 
not  boil  after  the  eggs  are  put  in.  Sprve  as 
hot  as  possible,  and  garnish  with  slices  of 
lemon.  Probable  cost,  uncertain — it  varies 
greatly  with  the  season.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
seven  persons. 

Lamb  Stove. — Split  a lamb’s  head  in. 
halves.  Wash  it  thoroughly,  blanch  it,  put 
it  into  a stewpan,  with  as  much  good  stock 
as  will  completely  cover  it,  and  let  it  simmer 
very  gently  for  two  hours.  Pick  and  wash  three 
handfuls  of  spinach,  put  it  with  the  stew,  gnS. 
add  a table-spoonful  of  finely -minced  parsley, 
two  or  three  green  onions,  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper.  Simmer 
for  twenty  minutes  longer,  and.  serve  all  on  the 
same  dish.  The  French  stew  the  fry  with  the 
head,  and  serve  the  head  in  the  middle,  and  the 
fry  finely  minced  round  it,  the  whole  being 
covered  with  parsley  sauce.  Probable  cost,. 
Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Lamb  Sweetbreads,  Fried.  — Soak 
three  sweetbreads  in  water  for  two  or  three 
hours,  to  draw  out  the  blood,  then  boil 
them  for  ten  minutes,  to  set  them  firm,  and 
throw  them  into  cold  water  for  ten  minutes 
more.  Dry  them  in  a soft  cloth,  and  press  them 
between  two  dishes.  Dredge  a little  flour  over 
them,  brush  them  over  with  beaten  egg,  and 
sprinkle  finely-grated  bread-crumbs  upon  them, 
and  fry  them  in  bacon-fat  or  butter.  Baste 
them  constantly  until  brightly  browned.  A 
tea-spoonful  of  bread-raspings,  such  as  are  used 
for  hams,  may  be  strewn  over  the  bread-crumbs, 
to  insure  tho  colour  being  good.  Have  ready 
half  a pint  of  good  brown  gravy.  Stir  a glass 
of  sherry  into  it,  to  flavour  it,  and  pour  this 
round,  not  upon,  the  sweetbreads.  Garnish 
with  watercresses.  Time,  altogether,  about 
half  an  hour,  exclusive  of  the  soaking.  Suffi- 
cient for  three  or  four  persons.  Probable  cost, 
uncertain. 

Lamb  Sweetbreads,  Larded.— Soak 
three  sweetbreads  in  water  for  two  or  three- 
hours,  and  change  the  water  frequently.  Put 
them  into  a saucepan,  and  let  them  boil 
for  five  or  six  minutes,  to  make  them  firm. 
Take  them  out,  put  them  into  cold  water,  and 
lard  them  closely.  Place  them  in  a stewpan, 
with  as  much  good  veal  stock  as  will  reach  up 
to  the  larding,  and  put  with  them  a sliced 
carrot,  an  onion,  a stick  of  celery,  and  a small 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Let  them  sim- 
mer gently  for  ten  minutes,  and  baste  liberally 
during  the  time.  Beat  an  egg,  mix  it  with 
half  a pint  of  cream,  add  a dessert-spoonful  of 
finely-minced  parsley,  and  two  or  three  grates 
of  nutmeg.  Take  the  carrot,  onion,  and  celery 
out  of  the  sauce,  let  it  cool  a minute,  then  add 
the  egg  and  cream.  If  preferred,  a quarter  of 
a hundred  asparagus-tops  may  be  stewed  in  the 
sauce,  instead  of  the  carrot  and  celery.  Stir 
constantly  until  quite  hot ; but  it  must  not  boil 
aftor  tho  egg  and  cream  are  added.  A tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
popper,  should  bo  put  in,  if  tho  stock  is  not 
already  seasoned.  Serve  tho  sweetbreads  on  a 
hot  dish,  strain  tho  sauce  over  them,  and  send 
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sorrol  or  tomato  sauce  to  table,  in  a tureen. 
Asparagus  or  green  peas  form  an  excellent 
accompaniment.  Time,  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  uncertain.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Lamb  Sweetbreads,  Scolloped.— 

Soak  three  lamb’s  sweetbreads,  and  boil  them 
for  ten  minutes.  Throw  them  into  cold  water, 
drain  and  dry  them,  and  cut  them  in  thin 
slices.  Season  and  flavour  them  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper, 
the  eighth  of  a grated  nutmeg,  and  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon,  and  fry  them  with  an  ounce  of 
butter  till  they  are  brightly  browned.  Dredge 
a table-spoonful  of  flour  on  them,  pour  over 
them  half  a pint  of  boiling  cream,  and  add  a 
dozen  sliced  mushrooms.  Shake  the  pan  oyer 
the  fire  for  a few  minutes,  then  draw  it  aside, 
and  let  it  cool  a little.  Mix  a tea-spoonful  or 
two  of  the  sauce  with  two  well-beaten  yolks  of 
eggs,  and  add  them  gradually  to  the  rest.  Stir 
over  the  fire  again  until  quite  hot,  and  serve  in 
the  middle  of  a rice  border.  Time,  half  an 
horn-.  Probable  cost,  uncertain.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Lamb  Target.— The  rib  or  target  of 
lamb  consists  of  the  neck  and  breast-joints  loft 
undivided.  Saw  off  the  chine-bone,  and  remove 
the  flat  bones  which  adhere  to  the  meaty  part 
of  the  neck.  Partially  divide  the  ribs,  and 
cover  the  joint  with  buttered  paper.  Lay  it 
down  before  a clear  fire,  and  let  it  remain  until 
done  enough.  A few  minutes  before  it  is  ready, 
remove  the  paper,  and  brown  the  meat  nicely. 
Place  it  on  a hot  dish,  and  send  brown  gravy 
and  mint  sauce  to  table  with  it.  Time  to 
roast,  about  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  9d.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Lamb  with  Cucumber. — Stew  abreast, 
loin,  or  neck  of  lamb,  until  it  is  sufficiently 
tender  to  draw  out  the  bones.  Drain  and  trim 
it,  brush  it  over  with  beaten  egg,  and  strew 
seasoned  bread-crumbs  thickly  upon  it.  Have 
ready  some  cucumber,  prepared  as  follows  : — 
Procure  two  or  three  fresh  young  cucumbers. 
Take  off  the  rind,  remove  the  seeds,  and  cut 
them  into  pieces,  lengthwise.  Sprinkle  salt 
and  popper  upon  them,  and  fry  them  in  hot 
butter  for  five  or  six  minutes.  Put  them  into 
a stewpan,  cover  them  with  some  of  the  liquid 
in  which  the  lamb  was  stewed,  and  let  them 
simmer  gently  for  twenty  minutes.  Broil  the 
lamb  ( see  Lamb,  Broiled) ; place  the  cucumber 
and  gravy  on  a hot  dish,  and  serve  the  lamb 
upon  them.  Garnish  with  sliced  lemon  and 
parsley.  Time,  altogether,  about  two  hours. 
Probable  cost  of  lamb,  lOd.  or  Is.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Lamb  with  Rice. — Three-parts  roast  a 
loin,  breast,  or  small  fore-quarter  of  lamb.  Cut 
it  into  neat  pieces,  strew  a little  salt  and  pepper 
over  those,  and  lay  them  in  a deep  dish,  with  as 
much  nicely-flavoured  stock  as  will  just  cover 
tho  bottom  of  the  dish.  Boil  half  a pound  of 
rice  with  a quart  of  water,  two  ounces  of  butter, 
and  a blade  of  mace,  until  the  rice  is  quite 
tender,  and  the  water  absorbed.  Add  a little 
salt,  and  beat  tho  rico  thoroughly ; then  mix 
with  it  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  well  beaten. 


Spread  the  rice  over  tho  lamb,  and  brush  over 
it  tho  well-beaten  yolk  of  another  egg.  Put  tho 
meat  into  a moderate  oven,  until  it  is  lightly 
browned  all  over.  Time  to  roast  the  lamb, 
twelve  minutes  to  tho  pound.  Probable  cost, 
lamb,  lOd.  or  Is.  per  pound;  rioo,4d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient,  a small  quarter  of  lamb  for  six  or 
seven  persons. 

Lamb’s  Feet. — Clean,  and  wash  well,  and 
scald  six  lamb’s  feet.  Remove  tho  sliunkbones 
very  carefully,  so  as  not  to  break  the  skin,  then 
let  them  soak  for  two  or  three  hours  in  cold 
water.  Drain  them,  put  them  into  a stewqjan, 
with  as  much  cold  water  as  will  barely  cover 
them,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  strained  lemon- 
juice.  Let  them  boil  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
then  throw'  them  into  cold  w'ater,  and  when  they 
are  quito  cool  cut  off  the  bones  from  the  cleft  of 
the  foot,  and  tho  little  piece  of  hair  that  lies  in 
it.  Afterw'ards,  stew  them  for  three  hours  in 
some  white  stock,  and  with  them  an  onion,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  and  thyme,  three  or  four 
mushrooms,  half  a dozen  peppercorns,  a blade 
of  mace,  and  a slice  of  lean  ham.  Strain  the 
sauce,  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  and  add 
half  a pint  of  new  milk.  Let  the  feet  boil  up 
once  more  in  it,  and  add,  the  last  thing,  a tea- 
spoonful of  lemon-juice.  Serve  on  a hot  dish, 
and  send  peas  or  asparagus  to  table.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Lamb’s  Feet  (another  way).— Prepare 
and  stew  the  feet  as  in  the  last  recipe.  When 
quite  tender,  remove  the  bones,  roll  the  feet, 
dip  them  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  fry 
them.  Or,  if  preferred,  spread  a mixture  pre- 
pared as  follows  over  a dish,  let  it  get  quite 
hot  in  the  oven,  then  place  the  rolled  feet 
upon  it,  and  serve  them  dry.  In  either  case, 
sauce  (Robert  or  supreme  sauce)  should  be^  sent 
to  table  in  a tureen.  For  the  mixture  : — Lake 
four  table-spoonfuls  of  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs, season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  rub 
into  them  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a large 
egg,  and  mix  w'ith  them,  first,  a table-spoonful 
of  grated  cheese,  and  afterwards  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs  well  beaten.  Time,  three  hours  to 
stew  the  feet,  ten  minutes  to  fry  them.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three 
persons. 

Lamb’s  Fry.— Take  a pound  or  a pound 
and  a half  of  lamb’s  fry.  Wash  it  thoroughly 
in  cold  w'ater,  then  set  it  in  a saucepan,  cover 
it  with  cold  water ; and  let  it  boil  for  three  or 
four  minutes.  Take  it  out,  drain  and  dry  it  in 
a cloth.  Mix  a tea-spoonful  of  flour  very 
smoothly  with  a little  cold  water,  and  add  to  it 
a small  pinch  of  salt  and  pepper,  six  tea-spoon- 
fids  of  w'ater,  and  a well-beaten  egg.  Dip  each 
piece  of  the  fry  into  this  mixturo,  then  fry  it  m 
three  ounces  of  hot  dripping  until  it  is  brightly 
browned  on  both  sides,  without  being  a 
burnt.  Mix  a table-spoonful  of  flour,  very 
smoothly,  with  the  fat  in  the  frying-pan,  until 
it  is  lightly  browned.  Add  sufficient  boiling 
water  to  bring  it  to  the  thickness  of  cream,  a 
tablo-spoonfui  of  kotchup,  and  a little  browning, 
if  necessary.  A few  mushrooms,  o.  a ■ 
chopped  onion,  may  bo  added,  if  \ 
preferred,  tho  fry  may  bo  cooked  without  the 
batter,  or  beaten  ogg  and  bread-crumbs  maj 
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substituted  for  it.  Time,  about  twelve  minutes,  j 
The  liver  should  bo  put  in.  two  or  three  minutes 
after  the  rest.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Lamb’s  Fry  (a  Gorman  recipe).  — Soak 
the  fry  in  cold  water  for  half  an  hour.  Gram 
it  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  as  much  cold 
water  as  will  cover  it,  and  add  two  or  three 
green  onions,  a carrot,  a bunch  of  parsley , and 
a small  sprig  of  thyme.  Simmer  very  gently 
for  an  hour  and  a half,  then  pour  both  giavy 
and  fry  into  a bowl,  and  let  all  get  cold  together. 
Drain  and  dry  the  meat,  cut  it  into  neat  slices, 
dip  half  of  these  into  beaten  egg,  and  afterwards 
into  bread-crumbs,  and,  a few  minutes  beiore 
servin0’,  fry  th.en.1  in  hot  butter  until  cne^  are 
lightly  browned  on  both  sides.  Strain  the  giavj , 
put  it  into  a saucepan,  with  an  ounce  of  fresh 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  a finely-minced  shallot, 
throe  table-spoonfuls  of  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs, a tea- spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a pinch  of  pepper. 
Simmer  for  half  an  hour.  Stir  in  all  the  meat 
which  is  not  intended  to  be  fried  first,  cutting 
it  as  small  as  possible,  and,  while  it  is  heating, 
fry  the  slices  of  liver,  &c.,  in  fat.  Put  these  in 
a hot  dish,  squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon  over 
them,  pour  the  sauce  into  the  centre,  and  serve 
as  hot  as  possible.  Garnish  with  thin  rashers  of 
fried  bacon.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient 
for  four  persons. 

Lamb’s  Head  and  Mince.— Scald, 
scrape,  and  wash  the  head  thoroughly,  and  put 
both  it  and  the  fry  into  a stewpan,  with  a large 
onion  stuck  with  three  cloves,  two  bunches  of 
parsley,  a bunch  of  thyme,  a carrot,  a turnip,  a 
bay-leaf,  half  a dozen  peppercorns,  a table- 
spoonful of  salt,  and  two  quarts  of  cold  water. 
Let  them  boil  up  quickly,  remove  the  scum  as 
it  rises,  and  simmer  gently  for  an  horn-.  Divide 
the  head,  take  out  the  tongue  and  brains,  and 
fold  the  two  halves  in  a cloth  to  dry.  Mince 
the  heart,  liver,  half  of  the  lights,  the  brains, 
and  the  tongue  (first  taking  off  the  skin),  very 
finely.  Season  with  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  three  or  four  grates 
of  a nutmeg;  put  the  meat  into  a saucepan 
with  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  the  strained 
gravy  thickened  with  three  ounces  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  and  add  a table-spoonful  of 
mushroom  ketchup.  Cover  the  saucepan  closely 
and  simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour  ; stir  every 
now  and  then,  to  prevent  the  contents  sticking. 
Brush  the  head  over  with  beaten  egg,  sprinkle 
finely-grated  bread-crumbs  over  it,  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven,  or  place  it  before  the  fire, 
and  let  it  remain  until  lightly  browned,  basting 
liberally  with  good  dripping.  Place  the  head 
in  the  middlo  of  a hot  dish,  put  tho  mince 
round,  and  garnish  with  parsley.  As  a varia- 
tion, the  brains  may  bo  madointo  calces,  instead 
of  being  mixed  with  tho  inincc,  and  the  liver 
fried  with  a few  slices  of  bacon.  Tho  two  may 
then  bo  placed  alternately  round  tho  dish.  Tho 
juico  of  a lemon  should  be  squeezed  over  the 
head  at  tho  last  moment.  Time,  two  hours. 
- Probablo  cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen 
persons. 

Lamb’s  Head,  To  Prepare  Brains 

for.— Wash  and  clean  tho  brains  thoroughly, 


lot  them  lio  in  cold  water  for  half  an  hour, 
then  boil  them  in  vinegar  and  water  toi 
six  or  eight  minutes.  After  this  they  may  bo 
either  minced  with  the  fry,  or  cut  into  thin 
slices  and  placed  between  the  halves  of  the 
head,  or  chopped  small  and  mixed  smoothly 
with  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of 
pepper,  a tea-spoonful  of  finely-minced  parsley, 
and  about  a square  inch  of  thin  lemon-rind, 
finely  grated.  Work  all  well  together  with  a 
well-beaten  egg,  have  ready  a pan  of  boiling 
fat,  drop  the  mixture  into  it  from  a spoon  in 
small  round  cakes,  and  fry  them  to  a bright 
brown  colour.  Drain  the  fat  thoroughly  from 
them  before  serving.  Time,  three  or  four 
minutes  to  fry  the  cakes. 

Lamb’s  Pluck  {see  Lamb’s  Pry). 

Lamprey. — This  not  very  wholesome,  but 
rare  and  rich  fish,  was  a great  favourite  in 
ancient  times,  and  is  well  known  to  the  student 
of  English  history,  as  it  was  an  attack  of  indi- 


LAMPBET. 


gestion,  brought  on  by  eating  of  it  too  freely, 
which  caused  the  death  of  Henry  I.  Lamprey 
is  generally  served  either  stewed  or  potted,  and 
cannot  be  eaten  too  fresh.  It  requires  twice  as 
much  stewing  as  an  eel,  and  should  be  partially 
boiled  before  it  is  either  broiled  or  fried. 

Lamprey,  Potted.— Take  a dozen  lam- 
preys of  moderate  size.  Empty  them,  and 
cleanse  them  thoroughly  from  slime,  by  washing 
them  in  hot  water,  cut  off  the  heads,  tails,  and 
gills,  and  take  out  the  cartilage,  and  a string 
on  each  side  of  it,  down  tho  back.  Diy  them 
well,  and  let  them  drain  for  several  hours 
before  proceeding  further.  Pound  half  a dozen 
blades  of  mace  and  a dozen  cloves  to  a fine 
powder.  Mix  with  them  two  ounces  of  white 
pepper,  and  three  ounces  of  salt,  and  sprinlde 
this  seasoning  inside,  and  all  over  the  lampreys. 
Curl  the  fish  round,  and  lay  them  in  a stone  jar. 
Pour  over  them  half  a pound  of  melted  beef 
suet,  and  two  pounds  of  clarified  butter.  Tie 
three  or  four  folds  of  paper  over  tho  top  of  the 
jar,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Keep  look- 
ing at  them  whilst  baking,  and  as  the  oil  works 
up  remove  it.  Lay  them  in  a cool  dry  place, 
in  the  same  jar  in  which  they  were  cooked. 
When  wanted  for  use,  do  not  send  tho  old  but- 
ter to  table  with  them,  but  put  as  many  as  aro 
required  into  a fresh  jar,  lot  them  heat  in  the 
. oven,  then  cover  them  with  fresh  butter.  They 
will  keep  good  for  four  or  five  months.  Time, 
throe  hours  to  bako.  Probable  cost,  uncertain, 
lampreys  being-  seldom  offerod  for  salo. 

Lamprey,  Roasted. — Take  a largo  lam- 
I prey.  Wash  it  thoroughly  in  warm  water,  to 
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remove  the  slime.  Open  and  empty  it,  cut  off  the 
head,  tail,  and  gills.  Take  out  the  cartilage  and 
a string  on  each  sido  of  it  down  the  back,  and  fill 
it  with  a forcomeat  made  of  four  ounces  of  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs,  two  ounces  of  fat  bacon, 
chopped  small,  twTo  table- spoonfuls  of  minced 
parsley,  a pinch  of  powdered  mace,  half  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  the  same  of  pepper,  and 
the  unbeaten  yolk  of  an  egg.  Sew  the  body  of 
the  lamprey  securely,  to  prevent  the  forcemeat 
escaping,  and  roll  it  round  and  round.  Fasten 
it  with  silver  skewers,  and  bind  it  with  twine  ; 
put  it  into  a stewpan,  cover  it  with  water,  and 
let  it  simmer  very  gently  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Take  it  out,  drain  and  dry  it,  rub  it 
all  over  with  dripping,  fasten  it  on  the  spit, 
roast  it  before  a clear  fire,  and  baste  it  plenti- 
fully. When  it  is  nearly  done  enough  take  off 
the  skin,  brush  it  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
strew  bread-crumbs  thickly  upon  it,  and  let  it 
remain  until  nicely  browned.  Serve  it  on  a hot 
dish,  and  send  the  following  sauce  to  table  in  a 
tureen : — Bone  and  pound  two  anchovies.  Mix 
them  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  chopped  capers, 
and  stir  them  into  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good 
melted  butter.  Add  a table-spoonful  of  the 
vinegar  with  which  the  capers  were  covered ; 
let  the  sauce  boil  up  once,  and  serve  imme- 
diately. Time  to  roast,  forty  minutes.  Pro- 
bable cost,  uncertain,  lampreys  being  seldom 
offered  for  sale.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Lamprey,  Stewed. — Bub  a moderate- 
sized lamprey  with  salt,  wash  it  in  warm  water 
to  cleanse  it  from  slime,  cut  off  its  head,  tail, 
and  gills,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  nut- 
meg, and  cut  it  into  pieces  about  three  inches 
in  length.  Put  these  pieces  into  a stewpan 
with  three  or  four  small  onions,  a dozen  button- 
mushrooms,  a bay-leaf,  a table-spoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  a small  piece  of  thin  lemon- 
rind,  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  boiling  stock 
or  water,  and  a glass  of  sherry.  A larger  pro- 
portion of  wine  may  be  used,  if  liked.  Simmer 
very  gently  until  done  enough.  Thicken  the 
gravy  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and 
boil  for  a few  minutes  longer.  Take  out  the 
fish,  place  it  on  a hot  dish,  squeeze  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon  over  it,  and  strain  the  sauce  upon 
it.  Garnish  with  cut  lemon.  Time,  an  hour 
and  a half.  Probable  cost,  uncertain,  lampreys 
being  seldom  offered  for  sale.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Lancashire  Hot  Pot.  — Take  three 
pounds  of  the  best  end  of  a neck  of  mutton, 
foul-  mutton  kidneys,  a score  of  oysters,  foul- 
onions,  and  three  pounds  of  potatoos.  Divide 
the  mutton  into  chops,  cut  off  about  two 
inches  and  a half  from  the  end,  and  trim  away 
all  superfluous  fat.  Place  a layer  at  tho  bottom 
of  a brown  earthenware  stewpot,  (called  in 
Lancashire  a “hot-pot  dish,”)  and  put  over  tho 
mutton  a layer  of  sliced  kidnoys,  an  onion  cut 
into  thin  slices,  four  or  fivo  oysters,  and  half 
a pound  of  sliced  potatoes.  Sprinkle  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a salt-spoonful  of  pepper,  and 
a tea-spoonful  of  curry -powder  over  them  ; 
then  repeat  tho  previous  performance  until 
the  dish  is  full.  Place  whole  potatoes  at  tho 
top,  and  pour  in  the  oyster  liquor  and  half 


a pint  of  water.  Put  the  dish  into  a moderate 
oven,  and  bake  until  the  potatoes  at  the  top 
are  brown  and  crisp,  but  are  cooked  tlirough. 
When  ready  to  serve,  pour  half  a pint  of 
boiling  gravy  over  the  meat,  and  send  it  to 
table  in  the  dish  in  which  it  was  baked.  Pin  a 
napkin  neatly  round  the  dish  for  the  sake  of 
appearance.  The  oven  must  not  be  very  hot, 
or  the  gravy  will  be  dried  up.  If  there  is  any 
danger  of  this,  add  a little  more.  Time,  three 
hours  and  a half  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  5s. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Lancashire  Oatcake  ( sec  Oatcake,  Lan- 
cashire) . 

Lancashire  Raised  Pie.— Take  about 
two  pounds  of  whatever  meat  is  preferred 
(pork  is  most  generally  used),  cut  the  lean  into 
thin  slices,  and  season  each  piece  slightly  with 
a little  pepper  and  salt.  Take  away  all  the 
bones,  and  stew  them,  with  a pint  of  water,  half 
a small  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a pinch  of 
pepper,  for  two  hours,  then  strain  the  gravy 
and  put  it  aside  for  use.  It  should  when  cold 
be  a stiff  jelly.  Shred  four  ounces  of  beef  suet 
very  finely.  Mix  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt 
with  it,  and  melt  it  over  the  fire  in  half  a pint 
of  boiling  water.  It  will  take  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  to  melt.  Put  a pound  and  a half  of  flour 
into  a bowl.  Pom-  the  boiling  fat  and  water 
into  the  middle  of  it,  and  mix  thoroughly,  ■ 
first  with  a spoon  and  afterwards  w-ith  the 
hands.  Knead  to  a stiff  paste,  cut  off  a piece  1 1 
large  enough  to  form  the  lid  of  the  pie,  put  the 
rest  on  the  table  and  mould  it  with  the  hands 
to  the  form  of  a cone.  Flatten  the  sides  with 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  and,  when  quite  smooth, 
press  down  the  top  of  the  cone  with  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  make  the  sides  equally  round. 
Great  expedition  is  necessary,  as  the  excellence 
of  the  pie  depends  to  a considerable  extent  on 
its  being  placed  in  the  oven  while  still  warm. 
Put  in  the  lean  meat,  strew  a little  minced  fat 
over  each  layer,  and  press  it  closely  until  the 
mould  is  full.  Egg  the  edges,  roll  out  the 
cover,  and  place  it  on  the  pie.  Make  a small 
hole  in  tho  centre,  through  which  the  gravy  can 
afterwards  be  put  in.  Ornament  the  pie  with 
leaves  of  pastry,  or  in  any  other  way  to  please 

tho  fancy,  brush  it  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and 

bake  in  a good  oven.  When  the  pie  is  done 
enough  pour  a little  of  the  jelly  gravy  (melted) 
through  the  hole  in  the  top.  Lancashire  raised 
pies  arc  much  more  easily  made  in  moulds ; and 
until  tho  cook  has  acquired  expertness  in  their 
manufacture,  she  will  do  well  to  confine  hoi  self 
to  those  of  small  size.  Beef  suet  is  better  than 
either  butter  or  lard  for  this  pastry,  but  if 
either  of  these  are  used  an  extra  ounce  will 
be  required  for  the  same  quantity  of  flour  and 
water.  Time  to  bake,  three  hours.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Landrail,  or  Corn  Crake,  To  Roast. 

This  delicious  bird,  which  is  in  full  season  at 

the  end  of  August  and  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, should  bo  trussed  like  a snipe,  with  tho 
head  under  the  wing,  and  a skewer  passed 
through  tho  thigh  and  the  body,  to  keep  the 
legs  straight.  Fasten  two  or  three  slices  or 
bacon  over  the  breast,  and  roast  before  a clear 
lire  Dish  it  on  fried  bread-crumbs,  or,  u 
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from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
uncertain,  corn  crakes  being  seldom  offered  for 
sale.  Sufficient,  three  or  four  for  a dish. 

Lard  and  Butter  Pastry.— Hub  a pound 
■of  lard  into  two  pounds  of  flour,  and  roll  it  out. 
Poll  out  half  a pound  of  butter  on  the  board,  and 
dredge  a little  flour  upon  it.  Lift  the  floured 
butter  on  the  pastry,  fold  them  up  together,  and 
roll  out  once.  Pastry  is  better  when  made  in 
.-a  cool  place,  and  should  be  rolled  out,  if  con- 
venient, on  a marble  slab.  Time,  a quarter  of 
an  hour  to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  Is.  lOd.  for 
this  quantity. 

Lard  Crust  ( see  Crust,  Lard) . 

Lard,  Melting.— Take  the  fat  from  the 
inner  part  of  a pig,  newly  killed.  Cleanse  it 
from  skin  and  blood,  cut  it  into  thin  slices,  and 
put  it  into  an  earthenware  jar ; place  it  in  a pan 
•of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently. 
Keep  pouring  the  fat  off  as  it  dissolves,  either 
into  dry  jars  or  into  bladders  which  have  been 
well  cleaned.  The  smaller  these  are  the  better, 
as  the  lard  is  liable  to  spoil  as  soon  as  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  Store  in  a ' cool,  dry  place. 
If  jars  are  used,  cover  them  securely  with 
bladder  before  putting  them  away.  The  last 
■drainings  of  the  fat  will  not  be  so  fine  as  that 
which  is  poured  off  first. 

Lard  Pastry. — Mix  two  tea-spoonfuls  of 
baking-powder  and  a salt-spoonful  of  salt  with 
two  pounds  of  fine  flour.  Put  a pound  and  a 
half  of  lard  into  the  centre,  stir  it  briskly  with 
a knife,  and  keep  pouring  in  cold  water  very 
gradually  until  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly 
mixed.  Roll  the  pastry  out,  and  touch  it  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  fingers.  Time,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  prepare.  Probable  cost 
•of  lard,  lOd.  per  pound. 

Lard,  Pork  {see  Pork  Lard). 

Lard.  Preserving  Unmelted. — Take 
the  fat  from  the  inside  of  a newly-killed  pig, 
rub  it  all  over  with  salt,  and  let  it  lie  for  two 
days.  Drain  it,  and  put  it  into  salt  .and  water 
sufficiently  strong  to  float  an  egg.  Chango 
this  occasionally  in  warm  weather.  Lay  tho 
leaf  into  fresh  water  for  two  or  three  hours 
boforc  using  it. 

Lard,  To. — Larding  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  one  of  tho  most  difficult  operations  of 
cookery,  and  yet  it  is  exceedingly  easy.  It  is 


a groat  improvement  to  all  dry,  loan  meats,  and 
requires  to  bo  neatly  done  in  order  to  look 
well,  but  for  this  a little  practice  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  It  is  not  at  all  unlike  wool-work. 
Cut  the  bacon  (which  for  white  meat  should 
be  cured  without  saltpetre,  for  fear  of  red- 
dening the  flesh)  into  narrow  strips  of  equal 
length  and  thickness.  For  poultry  and  game 
these  should  be  two  inches  long,  the  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  a quarter  of  an  inch  broad ; 
but  for  fillets  of  beef  and  loins  of  veal  they 
should  be  two  inches  long  and  the  third  of  an 
inch  square.  Put  each  strip  of  bacon,  which  is 
called  a lardoon  into  a larding  needle.  On 
the  point  of  this  take  up  as  much  of  the  flesh 
as  will  hold  the  lardoon  firmly,  draw  the  needle 
through,  and  part  of  the  bacon  with  it,  leaving 
about  half  an  inch  at  each  side.  Repeat  the 
process  as  evenly  as  possible,  and  at  equal  dis- 
tances, until  the  meat  requiring  to  be  larded  is 
covered  with  these  chequered  rows.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  breasts  only  of  pheasants, 
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chickens,  turkeys,  and  partridges  are  larded, 
and  the  backs  and  thighs  of  hares.  When  the 
flesh  is  soft,  as  in  the  case  of  poultry,  the  part 
to  be  larded  should  be  dipped  for  a moment  into 
boiling  water,  which  will  give  firmness  to  it. 

Lardoons. — Lardoon  is  the  name  given  to 
the  strip  of  bacon  which  is  to  be  used  for  lard- 
ing. Bacon  intended  for  this  purpose  should 
be  cured,  as  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
recipe,  without  saltpetre,  or  it  will  give  a pink 
tinge  to  white  meats. 

Lark  Pastry  (to  be  eaten  cold). — Take 
a dozen  larks,  empty  them,  cut  off  their  heads, 
legs,  and  necks,  and  put  these  into  a sauce- 
pan with  a few  trimmings  of  veal,  if  veal 
trimmings  are  at  hand,  a sprig  of  parsley,  a very 
small  sprig  of  thyme,  a sliced  carrot,  and  a pint 
of  water.  Let  them  simmer  very  gently  until 
the  liquid  is  considerably  reduced,  and  will 
jelly.  Mince  the  livers  of  the  larks  finely, 
and  mix  them  with  half  a pound  of  lean  veal, 
half  a pound  of  sausage-meat,  four  ounces 
of  unsmoked  bacon,  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
chopped  parsley,  a dessert-spoonful  of  powdered 
thyme,  a tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper,  and  a 
little  salt.  The  quantity  must  be  regulated  by 
the  condition  of  the  bacon.  Work  up  half  of 
this  forcemeat  with  a table-spoonful  of  light 
wine,  and  fill  the  larks  with  it.  Line  a mould 
or  pie-dish  throughout  with  a good  stiff  crust. 
Put  a layer  of  loose  mincemeat  at  the  bottom, 
lay  the  larks  upon  it,  and  fill  up  the  empty 
spaces  with  mincemeat.  Place  three  or  four 
slices  of  bacon  on  the  top,  put  on  tho  cover, 
fasten  the  edges  securely,  and  cut  a slit  in  the 
middle  through  which  the  gravy  may  after- 
wards be  poured.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
When  tho  pastry  is  sufficiently  baked,  strain  the 
liquor  into  it  through  the  hole  in  tho  top,  then 
cover  it  with  a small  ornament,  and  let  it  get 
quite  cold  before  cutting  it ; indeed,  it  will  bo 
better  if  the  dish  is  kept  a day  or  two  before 
being  used.  Time  to  bake,  from  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  two  hours.  Probable  cost  of  larks,  Is.  6d. 
por  dozen.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 
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Lark  Pie  (to  be  eaten  liot). — Take  a dozon 
cmpty  thorn,  cut  off  thoir  heads,  neckB, 

•ind  le"s,  roll  them  in  flour,  fill  them  with 
a forcomoat  made  of  four  table-spoonfuls 
of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  half  a table- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley,  the  rind  of  a 
quarter  of  a lemon,  finely  minced,  a small  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  half  a salt-spoonful  of 
pepper.  Place  three  or  four  slices  of  bacon 
and  three  or  four  slices  of  loan  beef  at  the 
bottom  of  a pie-dish,  put  the  larks  upon  them, 
and  strew  over  them  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
pepper,  a table-spoonful  of  parsley,  a shallot 
cut  into  small  pieces,  and  a little  salt,  it 
required,  but  this  will  depend  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  bacon.  Pour  half  a pint  of  weak- 
stock  over  the  whole,  line  the  edges  with  a 
good  crust,  cover  the  dish  with  the  same,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Time  to  bake,  from 
an  hour  and  a quarter  to  an  hour  and  a halt. 
Probable  cost  of  larks,  Is.  6d.  per  dozen.  Suffi- 
cient for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Lark  Pie  (another  way). — Take  a dozen 
larks,  pluck  them,  cut  off  their  heads,  necks, 
and  legs,  and  take  the  gizzards  only  from 
the  insides.  Fry  them  lightly,  and  with 
them  half  a pound  of  lean  veal,  and  half  a 
pound  of  ham  cut  into  pieces  about  two  inches 
square.  Put  the  veal  and  ham  at  the  bottom 
of  a pie-dish,  place  the  larks  upon  them,  and 
strew” over  them  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  or  less 
if  the  bacon  be  very  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of 
pepper,  a finely-minced  shallot,  and  a dozen 
small  mushrooms  cut  into  thm  shoes.  Thicken 
half  a pint  of  good  stock  with  a table-spoonful 
of  flour,  add  a table-spoonful  of  ketchup,  let  it 
boil  for  two  or  three  minutes,  then  pom-  it  oyer 
the  larks,  &c.  Line  the  edges  of  the  dish  with 
good  pastry,  cover  with  the  same,  and.  bate  m 
a good  oven  for  about  an  hour  and  a half.  Pro- 
bable cost  of  larks,  Is.  6d.  per  dozen.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Larks  (a  la  Macedoine).— Pick  and  clean 
two  dozen  larks,  cut  off  then  necks  and  heads, 
and  fill  them  with  a forcemeat  made  of  then- 
livers,  finely  minced,  three  ounces  of  veal, 
three  ounces  of  fat  bacon,  a salt-spoontul  o 
salt  (if  this  bo  necessary),  a quarter  of  a tea- 
spoonful of  popper,  a table-spoonful  of  pow- 
dered swoot  herbs,  and  a quarter  of  a nutmeg, 
orated.  Pound  the  forcemeat  well  before  put- 
tin"  it  into  the  birds.  Lay  the  larks  into  a 
deep  dish,  pom  over  them  a pint  of  good  gravy, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Dish  them 
round  mashed  potatoes,  and  garnish  with 
carrots  and  turnips,  boiled  and  cut  into  ^small 
dice.  Pour  the  gravy  over,  and  serve.  Time, 
a quarter  of  an  hour  to  bake.  Sufficient  for  eight 
or  ton  persons.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Larks  Broiled. — Pick  and  clean  a dozen 
larks  cut  off  their  hoads  and  legs,  truss  them 
firmly,  rub  them  over  with  beaten  egg  and 
strew  bread-crumbs  and  a small  pinch  of  salt 
over  them.  Broil  them  over  a clear  fire,  and 
servo  them  on  toasted  bread.  Time,  ten 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons. 

Larks  Croustade  of.— Bone  a dozen 
and  a half  larks,  cut  off  the  legs  and  heads, 


open,  season  them  slightly,  and  put  a small 
piece  of  veal  forcemeat  and  a truffle  into  each 
bird,  roll  the  larks  up  to  a ball-shape,  put  them 
into  a pic-dish,  season  them  slightly  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  pom  three  ounces  of  clarified 
butter  over  them ; then  bake  in  a hot  oven 
for  a quarter  of  an  horn.  Dish  them  in  a fried 
bread  croustade  prepared  as  follows Cut  the 
crust  from  a stale  loaf,  about  eight  inches  long, 
scoop  it  out  in  the  centre,  and  fry  it  in  very  hot 
lard  till  it  is  brightly  browned ; drain  and  dry 
it,  and  stick  it  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  with  a 
paste  made  of  white  of  egg  and  flour.  Lefore 
putting  the  larks  into  it,  put  it  in  the  oven  for 
a few  minutes  to  get  hot.  Garnish  with  stewed 
mushrooms  and  aspic  jelly,  and  send  a pint  of 
good  brown  sauce  to  table  in  a tmeen.  1 ro- 
bable  cost  of  larks,  Is.  6d.  per  dozen.  Sufficient 
for  half  a dozen  persons. 

Larks  in  Batter  Pudding.— Mix  six 

table-spoonfuls  of  flour  very  smoothly  with 
four  table-spoonfuls  of  water,  four  well-beaten 
eggs,  and  a pint  of  milk.  Add  a tea-spoonful 
of  °salt  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper. 
Grease  a pie-dish  thickly,  pom  in  the  batter, 
and  put  into  it  half  a dozen  larks,  which  have 
been  picked,  cleaned,  and  trussed,  with  a slice 
of  bacon  fastened  round  each.  Bake  in  a good 
oven.  Time  to  bake,  two  hours.  Probable 


cost  of  larks,  Is.  6d.  per  dozen.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Larks,  Potted.— Pluck  and  clean  a dozen 
larks,  cut  off  the  heads,  necks,  and  legs,  open 
and  flatten  them,  and  season  each  one  with  a 
little  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Anange 
them  closely  in  a potting-pan,  place  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter  upon  them,  and  bake  them 
in  a moderate  oven.  Take  them  out,  pom  off 
the  butter,  and  put  them  in  a cool,  dry  place 
until  wanted.  Time,  twenty-five  minutes  to 
bake.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  per  dozen.  Suffi- 
cient for  three  or  fom  persons. 

Larks,  Puffs  of  {see  Puffs  of  Larks). 

Larks,  Roast.  — Pick  and  clean  half  a 
dozen  larks,  cut  off  the  legs,  and  pek  out  the 
"izzards  with  the  point  of  a knife.  Season 
the  birds  lightly  with  a little  pepper,  salt  and 
grated  nutmeg,  and  strew  a tea-spoonful  of 
chopped  parsley  over  each ; brush  them  wutli 

beaten  yolk  of  egg,  sprinkie  bread-^mbs  upon 

them  run  them  upon  a long  skewer,  fasten  each 
end  of  this  to  the  spit,  and  put  them  down  to  a 
clear  fire.  Baste  plentifully  wltll  ^ttcr,  a 
strew-  more  bread-crumbs  over  them  ' - 
roastin"  until  within  five  minutes  of  their  being 
done  enough,  then  leave  them  to  brown.  Dish 
them  on  fried  bread-crumbs,  and  garnish  the 
£ wS  Los  of  lemon.  Time  to  *«M™“ 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Probable  cost,  9d. 
Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Larks,  Roast  (another  J'K! 

the  larks  as  in  the  last  leci]  • and 

over,  of  brushing  them  over  with  «£  ^ 

dipping  them  m hrea<  liacon,  and  roast  as 
entirely  with  a slice  of  kg  not  8Uffi- 

before.  Be  care  ul  that  the  L 0J1  tho 

££."3,34  SS  watercresses,  and  send 
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gravy  to  table  in  a tureen.  Tunc,  about  ten 
minutes  to  roast.  Probable  cost,  9d.  bufb- 
cient  for  two  persons. 

Larks,  Stewed.— Pick  and  clean  a dozen 
larks ; open  them,  and  fry  them  with  two  ounces 
of  fat  bacon,  cut  into  small  pieces,  until  they 
are  lightly  browned ; dredge  a little  flour  over 
them,  and  add  half  a pottle  of  mushrooms  cut 
into  slices,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  and.  as 
much  salt  as  is  required  ; this  will  be  regulated 
by  the  condition  of  the  bacon.  Pour  over  them 
a wine-glassful  of  stock  and  another  of  sherry , 
and  simmer  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Add  a table-spoonful  of  finely-minced  parsley, 
boil  for  a minute,  and  serve  on  a hot  dish.  Gar- 
nish with  toasted  sippets.  Probable  cost, Is.  6d. 
per  dozen.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Larks  stewed  (a  German  recipe).— Pick 
and  clean  a dozen  .larks  ; open  and  flatten  them, 
and  season  them  slightly  with  a little  salt  and 
•pepper;  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  three 
ounces  of  clarified  "butter  and  half  a dozen 
-juniper-hemes,  and  let  them  remain  until  they 
are  lightly  browned.  Pour  over  them  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  stock  or  water,  simmer  gently 
for  a few  minutes,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time, 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  2s. 
Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Laver,  To  Dress.— Laver  is  a plant  which 
grows  upon  rocks  near  the  sea-shore,  and.  is 
valued  on  account  of  its  anti-scorbutic  qualities. 
It  is  generally  boiled  down  to  a jelly  as  soon 
as  it  is  found,  then  potted,  and  sent  to  distant 
places  for  use.  To  dress  it,  put  a pound  into 
a bright  stewpan  with  three  , ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  squeeze  over  it  the  juice  of  a.lemon  or 
a Seville  orange,  and  stir  it  with  a silver  fork 
until  quite  hot.  Serve  it  as  hot  as.  possible, 
either  over  a lamp  or  a hot-water  dish.  The 
taste  for  laver  is  an  acquired  one.  Instead  of 
the  butter  a little  gravy  may  be  put  into  the 
pan,  but  lemon-juice  should  never  be  omitted. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons.  Probable 
cost,  uncertain. 

Leamington  Pudding. — Beat  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  fresh  butter  to  a cream,  mix  with 
it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fine  flour  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  which  has  been 
well  rubbed  upon  the  rind  of  a lemon,  and 
then  powdered ; add  a tiny  pinch  of  salt,  a pint 
of  cream,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  and  the  whites 
of  two,  whisked  to  a firm  froth.  Butter  three 
round  pudding-moulds  of  difterent  sizes,  pour 
in  the  mixture,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  Serve 
the  puddings  one  on  tho  top  of  the  other,  the 
largest  at  the  bottom,  and  spread  a layer  ox 
good  jam  between  each.  Wine-sauce  should 
bo  sent  to  table  with  this  pudding.  Time  to 
bake,  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient 
for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Leehe  Crema. — Put  six  ounces  of  ratafia 
cakes  at  tho  bottom  of  a shallow  dish. . Mix  tho 
well-beaten  yolks  of  three  and  tho  whito  ol  one 
egg  with  a pint  and  a half  of  milk  and  two  or 
three  drops  of  ratafia  flavouring ; add  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  flour  and  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  powdered  sugar,  and  stir  tho  whole  oyer  tho 
flro  for  a few  minutes,  until  the  flour  is  dissolvod 
and  tho  milk  begins  to  thicken.  Let  it  cool, 
then  place  it  over  the  cakes  very  gently,  or 


they  will  rise  to  tho  top.  Serve  cold.  Strew 
a few  hundreds  and  thousands  over  the  top,  or, 
if  preferred,  ratafias,  about  an  inch  apart.  Time, 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Leeks. — This,  the  Allium  Porrum , is  a plant 
highly  valued  for  culinary  purposes.  Its  flavour 
is  much  milder  than  that  of  the  onion,  or  any 
other  species  of  Allium.  In  Wales,  the  leek 
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has  long  been  a special  favourite.  It  is  or- 
dinarily sown  in  spring,  and  is  ready  for  use  in 
the  following  winter.  Attention  has  long  been 
given  to  its  growth,  and  some  of  the  varieties 
exhibit  in  a remarkable  degree  the  effects  of 
cultivation  in  increased  size  and  delicacy. 

Leeks  and  Potato  Soup,  Maigre.— 

Prepare  and  fry  the  leeks  as  in  the  recipe 
for  Leek  Soup  (which  see).  Season  them  with 
a tea-spoonful  of  pepper  and  half  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  salt,  and  pom-  over  them  three  pints  of 
boiling  water.  Let  them  simmer  for  half  an 
hour.  Then  put  with  them  four  large  mealy 
potatoes,  peeled  and  cut  into  slices.  Boil  until 
the  potatoes  are  sufficiently  soft  to  crush  easily . 
Press  the  whole  through  a sieve,  make  the  soup 
hot,  add  a pint  of  boiling-milk  or  cream,  and  serve. 

Leeks,  Boiling  of.— Leeks  are  generally 
used  in  soups,  &c.  If  served  alone,  take  them 
when  very  young,  trim  off  the  root,  the  outer 
leaves,  and  the  green  ends,  and  cut  the  stalks 
into  six-inch  lengths.  Tie  them  in  bundles, 
put  them  into  boiling  water,  with  a dessert- 
spoonful of  salt  and  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar, 
and  lot  them  boil  until  quite  tender.  Drain 
them,  and  serve  like  asparagus,  on  hot  toast, 
pouring  white  sauce  or  melted  butter  over 
them.  Time  to  boil,  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  4d.  per  bundle.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Leeks,  Elammish. — Rub  half  a pound  of 
fresh  butter  into  a pound  of  flour ; add.  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  tho  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
and  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  water.  Mix 
thoroughly.  Divide  this  pastry  into  four  parts, 
and  roll  these  out  into  rounds  about  six  inches 
in  diameter.  Have  ready  a dozen  leeks,  pre- 
pared as  follows  : — Wash  them  in  two  or  three 
waters,  trim  off  the  root  and  the  outer  loaves, 
strow  a table-spoonful  of  salt,  a tea-spoonful 
of  pepper,  and  half  a grated  nutmeg  over  thorn, 
and  pour  over  them  half  a pint  of  cream.  Let 
them  soak  for  half  an  hour.  Put  tho  rounds  of 
pastry  on  a baking-dish ; fill  each  one  with  the 
leeks,  draw  up  tho  sides  to  the  centre,  fasten 
them  securely  together,  and  bako  in  a good 
ovon.  Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  3d.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozon  persons. 
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Leeks,  Flammish  (another  way). — 
Wash,  blanch,  and  cut  into  pieces  of  halt  an 
inch,  a dozon  middle-sized  looks.  Put  half 
a pint  of  cream  into  a bowl,  and  stir  in  the 
leeks,  with  a seasoning  of  nutmeg,  pepper, 
and  salt.  Have  ready  one  pound  of  short 
pasto,  which  divide  into  four  equal  parts.  Roll 
out  each  part  in  a circular  form,  and  about 
the  size  of  a pudding-plate ; cover  the  centre 
with  the  leek  mixture.  Gather  up  the  sides  of 
the  paste,  so  that  each  shall  appear  like  a 
puckered  purse ; and  fasten  with  a small 
round  piece  of  paste  wetted,  and  gently 
fixed  on  the  centre.  Time,  half  an  hour  to 
bake.  Probable  cost,  2s. 

Leek,  Gingerbread  (see  Gingerbread 
Leek). 

Leeks,  Porridge  of,  Welsh  (see  Welsh 
Leek  Porridge). 

Leeks,  Soup  of. — Trim  off  the  root  and 
outer  leaves  from  eight  fine  leeks.  Wash  them 
quite  free  from  grit,  divide  them  length wiso  into 
quarters,  and  cut  them  into  pieces  an  inch  long. 
Put  these  into  boiling  water  for  five  minutes, 
then  drain  them,  and  fry  them  in  a little  hot 
butter  till  they  are  lightly  browned.  Pour 
over  them  two  quarts  of  good  stock,  season  with 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  salt  and  half  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  pepper,  and  simmer  gently  for  an  hour. 
Place  a roll  cut  into  small  pieces  at  the  bottom 
■of  the  tureen.  Thicken  the  soup  with  three 
'Ounces  of  flour,  first  mixed  smoothly  with  a little 
stock,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  rest.  Boil 
a quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  and  serve  as  hot 
as  possible.  If  preferred,  half  a pint  of  cream 
ean  be  substituted  for  the  sliced  roll.  Probable 
cost,  5d.  per  quart.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 

Leeks,  Soup  of  (commonly  called  Cock-a- 
Leekio). — Wash  a dozen  leeks;  trim  away  the 
roots,  the  outer  leaves,  and  the  dark  green  ends, 
and  divide  them  into  pieces  an  inch  long  and 
a quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Put  them  into 
boiling  water  for  four  or  five  minutes,  then 
drain  them,  and  lay  half  of  them  into  a stewpan 
with  two  quarts  of  good  stock  and  a large  fowl, 
trussed  as  for  boiling.  Skim  carefully,  and  sim- 
mer gently  for  half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  put  in  the  remainder  of  the  leeks,  and 
boil  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  longer.  Skim 
carefully,  and  season,  if  required,  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Cut  the  fowl  into  neat  pieces,  place 
these  in  a tureen,  and  pour  the  soup,  which 
should  bo  very  thick  with  leeks,  over  them. 
This  soup  is  excellent  for  any  one  suffering 
from  cold.  Probable  cost,  2s.  per  quart.  Suffi- 
cint  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Leicester  Pie. — Take  throo  pounds  of 
pork,  fat  and  lean  together.  Cut  it  into 
pieces  two  inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a half 
wide,  season  these  with  pepper  and  salt  and 
powdered  sage,  and  put  them  aside.  Mix  a 
■tea-spoonful  of  salt  with  a pound  of  flour.  Stir 
into  it  with  a knife  four  ounces  of  lard,  dis- 
solved in  half  a pint  of  hot  water,  roll  it  out, 
line  a greased  tin  mould  with  part  of  it,  put 
in  the  pieces  of  pork,  placo  the  lid  on  the  top, 
and  fasten  the  edges  socurely.  Bako  in  a mode- 
rate oven.  The  greatest  expedition  should  be 


used,  as  this  pie  should  be  put  into  the  oven 
while  it  is  still  warm.  Time  to  bake,  an  hour 
and  three-quarters.  Probable  cost,  2s.  lOd. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Leicester  Pudding. — Mix  a heaped  tea- 
spoonful of  carbonate  of  soda  and  a small  pinch 
of  salt  with  a pound  of  flour.  Add  the  finely- 
minced  rind  of  half  a lemon,  a quarter  of  a 
nutmeg,  grated,  four  ounces  of  finely-shred  beef 
suet,  a table-spoonful  of  sugar,  and  half  a 
| pound  of  stoned  raisins.  Mix  the  dry  ingre- 
dients thoroughly,  stir  into  them  a pint  of  milk, 
put  the  mixture  into  a buttered  mould,  tie  it 
in  a floured  cloth,  plunge  it  into  boiling  water, 
and  let  it  boil  quickly  until  done  enough.  Send 
-wine  or  brandy  sauce  to  table  with  it.  Time  to 
boil,  two  hours  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Leicestershire  Medley  Pie.— Take 
a pound  each  of  cold  fat  bacon,  cold  roast 
beef  or  pork,  and  cored  apples.  Line  the  edges 
of  a pie-dish  with  a good  crust  made  of  dripping 
or  lard.  Fill  it  with  the  meat  and  apples  in 
alternate  layers,  and  season  each  layer  with  a 
little  pepper,  salt,  and  powdered  ginger.  Pour 
half  a pint  of  ale  over  all,  place  the  lid  on 
the  top,  and  bake  in  a good  oven.  Time  to 
bake,  about  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  3d.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Leipzig  Pancakes. — Mix  half  a pound 
of  flour  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt  very 
smoothly  with  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four 
and  the  whites  of  two  eggs;  add  gradually 
four  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  four  ounces  of 
clarified  butter,  a table-spoonful  of  fresh  yeast 
dissolved  in  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  luke- 
warm milk,  and  a table-spoonful  of  spirits  of 
wine.  Mix  all  thoroughly.  Cover  the  batter, 
and  put  it  in  a warm  place  to  rise.  Roll  it  out 
thin,  and  fry  it  in  small  rounds.  Servo  the 
rounds  in  pairs,  with  a little  jam  between  each 
pair.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  rise ; a few  minutes 
to  fry.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  three 
or  four  persons. 

Leman’s  Biscuits. — Rub  two  ounces  of 
fresh  butter  into  half  a pound  of  fine  dry  flour, 
add  a pinch  of  salt,  a table-spoonful  of  powdered 
sugar,  and  a piece  of  volatile  salt  the  size  of  a 
bean.  Work  the  whole  into  a stiff  pasto  with 
a little  lukewarm  milk,  and  leave  it  for  two  or 
three  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  roll  it 
out.  divide  it  into  small  biscuits  of  different 
shapes,  prick  them  with  a fork,  and  bake  upon 
buttered  tins  in  a quick  oven.  Be  careful  not 
to  let  them  colour  in  baking.  Time  to  bake, 
from  ten  minutes  to  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  4d.  Sufficient  for  a dozen  and 
a half  cakes. 

Lemon. — The  acid  juice  of  the  common 
lemon  is  much  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  favourite  beverage  lemonade.  It  is  also  an 
important  article  of  ship  stores,  as  a preventive 
of  scurvy.  Lemon-pccl — the  rind  of  the  fruit 
separated  from  the  pul]) — is  in  demand  for 
flavouring.  The  exportation  of  lemons  from 
the  southern  districts  of  Europe,  where  they 
are  grown,  is  very  considerable.  Sicily  alone 
exports  every  year  30,000  chests,  each  chest 
containing  440  lemons. 
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Lemon  and  Liver  Sauce  for  Fowls. 

— Wash  and  score  the  liver  of  tho  fowl,  and 
hoil  it  for  five  minutes ; drain  it,  and  pound  it 
in  a mortar  with  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  good 
gravy.  Pare  off  the  thin  outer  rind  of  a lemon, 
and  mince  it  finely ; remove  the  thick  white 
skin,  cut  the  pulp  into  small  pieces,  mix  with 
it  a tea-spoonful  of  tho  minced  rind,  add  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  stir  the  whole  into 
half  a pint  of  good  molted  butter.  Make  tho 
sauce  hot  over  the  fire,  but  it  must  not  boil,  for 
fear  tho  butter  should  oil.  Time,  half  an  hour 
to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  3d.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Lemon  and  Orange  Candied  Rings 
for  Garnishing  [see  Orange  and  Lemon 
Candied  Kings) . 

Lemon  and  Orange  Juice  for  Colds 

[see  Orange  and  Lemon  Juice). 

Lemon  and  Rhubarb  Jam.— Rhubarb 
jam  is  very  much  improved  if  flavoured  with 
lemon-rind.  Wipe  the  rhubarb  very  dry — if 
old,  it  must  be  skinned— cut  it  into  small  pieces, 
and  weigh  it.  Allow  a pound  of  sugar,  the 
rind  of  half  a large  lemon,  chopped  small,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds  to  each  pound 
and  a quarter  of  rhubarb ; boil  all  together  very 
gently,  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  keep 
stirring,  to  prevent  burning  ; the  jam  may  then 
be  allowed  to  boil  more  quickly.  When  done, 
put  it  into  jars,  cover  with  oiled  and  egged  or 
gummed  papers,  and  store  in  a cool,  dry  place. 
Rhubarb  jam  should  be  used  quickly,  as  it  does 
not  keep  well.  Time  to  boil  the  fruit,  reckon- 
ing from  the  timo  when  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
and  it  simmers  equally  all  over,  an  hour  for 
young  rhubarb,  an  hour  and  a half  for  old. 
Probable  cost,  6d.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  a 
pint  of  sliced  rhubarb  for  a pound  of  jam. 

Lemon  Biscuits. — Rub  the  rind  of  a 
large  fresh  lemon  upon  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
loaf  sugar,  then  crush  it  to  powder.  Work 
three  ounces  of  fresh  butter  into  half  a pound 
of  fine  flour,  add  the  powdered  sugar,  and  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  well  beaten.  When 
thoroughly  mixed,  add  last  of  all  the  whites 
of  the  eggs,  whisked  to  a firm  froth ; stir  all 
briskly  for  two  or  three  minutes,  then  drop  the 
•cakes  upon  a baking-sheet,  a little  apart  from 
each  other,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Two 
•or  three  ounces  of  currants  may  be  added,  if  liked. 
Time  to  bake,  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
lOd.  Sufficient  for  a dozen  and  a half  biscuits. 

Lemon  Blancmange. — Take  the  thin 
rind  of  two  fresh  lemons,  and  put  it  into  a basin 
with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cold  water  or  cold 
milk,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  and  let 
it  stand  for  an  hour  or  more.  Dissolvo  half 
an  ounce  of  isinglass  or  gelatine  in  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  water,  and  when  nearly  cold  mix  it 
with  the  lemon-water.  Add  tho  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  beaten  up  with  half  a pint  of  thick  cream, 
put  the  mixture  into  a jug,  placo  it  in  a pan  of 
boiling  water,  and  stir  it  over  tho  fire  for  ten 
minutes ; then  pour  it  out,  stir  it  again  until 
nearly  cold,  to  prevent  it  skinning,  and  put  it 
into  a wet  mould.  Timo  to  prepare,  an  hour 
and  a half.  Probable  cost,  Is.  lOd.  Sufficient 
for  a pint  of  blancmange. 
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Lemon  Blancmange  (another  way). — 
Put  half  a pint  of  milk  into  a saucepan  with 
tho  thin  rind  of  a lemon  and  two  ounces  of 
ground  rice,  and  stir  over  the  fire  until  tho 
mixture  thickens.  Add  some  custard  made 
with  half  a pint  of  milk  and  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  throe  eggs,  and  mix  both  custard  and 
ground  rice  thoroughly ; sweeten  with  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  sugar,  add  half  an  ounco  of  isin- 
glass or  gelatine,  dissolved  in  another  half -pint 
of  milk,  and  when  nearly  cold  stir  in  the  strained 
lemon-juice.  Put  the  mixture  into  an  oiled 
mould,  and  turn  it  out  when  wanted.  Time, 
an  hour  to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d. 
Sufficient  for  a quart  mould. 

Lemon  Brandy  (for  flavouring  custards 
and  sweet  dishes). — Take  the  thin  rind  of  half 
a dozen  fresh  lemons,  and  put  them  in  a'  bottle 
with  a pint  of  brandy.  Let  them  infuse  for  six 
weeks,  then  strain  the  liquid,  and  put  it  in 
small  bottles,  cork  and  seal  securely,  and  put 
aside  for  use.  Probable  cost,  lemons,  Id.  each. 
Sufficient  for  a pint  of  lemon  brandy. 

Lemon  Brandy  (another  way).  — See 
Brandy,  Lemon. 

Lemon  Bread  Pudding,  Baked.— 

Grate  three  ounces  of  the  stale  crumb  of  bread 
very  finely,  mix  with  it  three  table-spoonfuls 
of  sugar  and  the  grated  rind  of  three  lemons ; 
add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream  and  the  same  of 
milk.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients  very  thoroughly, 
then  add  the  strained  juice  of  the  lemons,  and 
six  well-beaten  eggs,  omitting  the  whites  of 
two.  Butter  a pie-dish,  pour  in  the  mixture, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Time  to  bake, 
about  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Lemon  Bread  Pudding,  Boiled. — 

Shred  a quarter  of  a pound  of  beef  suet  very 
finely,  add  a pinch  of  salt,  six  ounces  of  finely 
grated  bread-crumbs,  a table-spoonful  of  flour, 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  moist  sugar,  the  finely 
minced  rind  and  strained  juice  of  a lemon,  half 
a pint  of  milk,  and  two  eggs  well  beaten.  Mix 
thoroughly.  Butter  a plain  pudding-mould 
rather  thickly,  ornament  the  inside  with  raisins, 
candied  fruit,  or  sliced  lemon-rind,  pour  in  tho 
pudding,  cover  it  with  a floured  cloth,  plunge 
it  into  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  quickly  until 
done  enough.  Turn  it  out  on  a dish,  and  send  to 
table  a sauce  made  as  follows,  poured  round  it 
Put  the  thin  rind  and  juice  of  a lemon  in  half  a 
pint  of  water,  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar, 
and  simmer  gently  over  the  fire  for  twenty 
minutes ; add  two  or  three  drops  of  cochineal 
and  a table-spoonful  of  gin,  and  it  is  ready  to 
serve.  Time  to  boil,  three  hours.  Probable 
cost,  Sd.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Lemon  Bread  Puddings,  Boiled 

(another  way). — Mix  half  a pound  of  grated 
bread-crumbs,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
finely-shred  suet  or  beef  marrow.  Add  a pinch 
of  salt,  two  table -spoonfuls  of  sugar,  tho  grated 
rind  and  strained  juice  of  a fresh  lemon,  a 
table-spoonful  of  flour,  and  three  well-beaten 
eggs.  Boat  for  ton  minutes.  Divide  tho  mix- 
ture into  half  a dozen  balls,  tie  theso  in  small 
floured  cloths,  plunge  them  into  boiling  water, 
and  boil  quickly.  Serve  with  brandy  sauco- 
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Timo  to  boil,  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  8d. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  porsons. 

Lemon  Cake . — Beat  tho  yolks  of  six  eggs 
thoroughly.  Add  half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar, 
the  grated  rind  of  a lemon,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water.  Beat  all  to- 
gether for  some  minutes.  Dredge  in  gradually 
six  ounces  of  flour,  add  the  strained  lemon- 
juice  and  tho  whites  of  tho  eggs  whisked  to  a 
firm  froth.  Mix  thoroughly,  put  tho  mixture 
Into  buttered  tins,  and  bake  immediately.  Timo 
to  bake,  about  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
Sufficient  for  a pint  mould. 

Lemon  Cake,  Rich. — Beat  three-quar- 
ters of  a pound  of  fresh  butter  to  a cream. 
Work  into  it  six  ounces  of  dried  flour,  and  add 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  powdered  sugar, 
the  grated  rind  of  two  lemons,  and  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  nine  eggs.  When  thoroughly 
mixed,  stir  in  tho  white  of  six  eggs,  beaten  to  a 
firm  froth,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  brandy. 
Put  the  mixture  into  a well-buttered  mould, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Time  to  bake, 
nearly  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  Suffi- 
cient "for  a pint  and  a half  mould. 

Lemon  Calf’s  Foot  Jelly  ( see  Calf’s 
Foot  Jelly,  Lemon). 

Lemon  Caramel. — Break  half  a pound 
of  loaf  sugar  to  pieces.  Barely  cover  it  with 
water,  and  boil  it  to  the  snap ; then  keep  stirring 
it  until  it  becomes  slightly  coloured.  Draw  it 
near  the  side,  and  add  six  or  seven  drops  of  the 
essence  of  lemon— the  quantity  to  be  regulated 
by  taste.  Pour  the  mixture  upon  an  oiled 
baking-sheet ; mark  it  in  squares  with  the  back 
of  a knife,  and  let  it  get  quite  cold,  when  it 
will  easily  snap.  Time,  about  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  3d. 

Lemon  Cheesecakes. — Rub  the  peel  off 
two  large  lemons  with  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar . 
Crush  the  sugar  to  powder,  and  mix  it  with 
half  a pound  of  clarified  butter,  add  six  well- 
beaten  eggs,  five  table-spoonfuls  of  cream,  and 
the  strained  juice  of  one  of  the  lemons.  Stir  all 
together  over  a slow  fire  until  the  mixture 
begins  to  thicken.  Let  it  get  cold.  Line 
patty-pans  with  good  puff  paste — rather  more 
than  fill  them — and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 
Time  to  bake,  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  8d.  Sufficient  for  three  dozen  cheese- 
cakes. 

Lemon  Cheesecakes  (another  way).— 
Simmer  togethor  over  a slow  fire  a pound  of 
loaf  sugar,  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  four 
well-beaten  eggs,  and  the  juice  and  finely- 
minced  rind  of  two  lemons.  Stir  one  way,  and 
when  tho  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  the  mixture  is 
smooth  and  of  the  consistency  of  honey,  pour  it 
into  a bowl.  When  cool,  it  is  ready  to  put 
into  the  patty-pans.  Timo  to  bake,  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient 
for  two  dozen  cheesecakes. 

Lemon  Cheesecakes  (another  way).— 
See  Cheesecakes,  Lemon. 

Lemon  Cheesecakes  (that  will  keep).— 
Rub  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  upon  tho  rind  of 
two  largo  fresh  lemons  until  all  the  yellow  part 
is  taken  off.  Crush  it  to  powder,  and  mix  with 


it  tho  strained  juice  of  the  lemons,  the  yolks  of 
six  and  tho  whites  of  four  well-beaten  eggs, 
threo  sponge  biscuits  grated,  and  four  ounces 
of  sweet  butter.  Put  all  together  in  a sauce- 
pan over  the  fire,  and  stir  one  way  until  the 
mixture  is  as  thick  as  honey.  It  may  be  used 
at  once,  or,  if  preferred,  may  be  put  into  a jar 
and  covered  closely.  If  kept  in  a cool,  dry  place, 
the  mixture  will  remain  good  for  two  or  three 
years.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  prepare.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  8d.  Sufficient  for  three  dozen 
cheesecakes. 

Lemon  Cream. — Take  the  thin  rind  of 
one  large  or  two  small  fresh  lemons,  and  put  it 
into  a pint  of  cream.  Let  it  soak  for  half  an 
horn-,  then  stir  in  four  ounces  of  sifted  sugar 
and  the  strained  juice  of  tho  lemon.  When 
well  mixed,  add  one  ounce  of  dissolved  and 
cooled  isinglass.  Take  out  the  lemon-rind, 
pour  the  mixture  immediately  into  a well-oiled 
mould,  and  put  it  into  a cool  place  to  set.  Time, 
about  half  an  hour  to  prepare.  Probable  cost, 
2s.  9d.  Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a half  mould. 

Lemon  Cream  (another  way) . — See  Cream, 
Lemon. 

Lemon  Creams— Put  the  thin  rind  of 
two  lemons,  and  a dozen  sweet  almonds, 
blanched  and  sliced,  into  a pint  of  cream,  and 
let  it  stand  two  or  three  hours  till  the  flavour  is 
thoroughly  extracted.  If  expedition  is  required, 
put  the  cream,  &c.,  into  a saucepan,  and  place  it 
near  the  fire  for  half  an  hour.  Put  the  cream 
into  a jug,  and  let  it  cool,  then  pour  it  from  a 
good  height  into  another  jug  containing  the 
strained  juice  of  the  lemons,  half  a tumblerful  of 
sherry,  and  three  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  and 
continue  pouring  backwards  and  forwards  until 
the  cream  is  nicely  frothed.  Serve  in  glasses. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  10d.,  exclusive  of  the  sherry. 
Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a half  of  cream. 

Lemon  Creams  (another  way).— Soak 
one  ounce  of  isinglass  for  five  minutes  in  half 
a pint  of  sherry  or  raisin  wine.  Dissolve  it 
over  the  fire,  stirring  gently  all  the  time.  Rub 
the  rind  of  two  large,  fresh  lemons  with  six 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and  add  it,  with  the 
strained  juice  of  the  lemons,  to  the  hot  isin- 
glass. Pour  the  whole  gently  into  a bowl 
containing  a pint  of  cream  or  new  milk,  stir 
all  together  for  a short  timo,  then  put  the 
liquid  into  a damp  mould.  Time,  about  an 
hour  to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of 
the  wine,  3s.  Sufficient  for  a quart  mould. 

Lemon  Creams  (economical).— Put  a 
pint  of  milk  into  a saucepan,  with  the  thin  rind 
of  a lemon,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  an  ounce  of  gelatine.  Stir  over  a gentle 
tiro  until  the  gelatine  is  dissolved,  strain  the 
liquid  into  a jug,  and  add  to  it,  very  gradually, 
tho  yolks  of 'two  well-beaten  eggs.  Pour  the 
liquid  from  one  jug  into  another  until  it  is 
nearly  cold ; then  add  a dessert-spoonful  ot 
lemon-juice,  and  keep  stirring  five  or  six  minutes 
longer.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a well-oiled 
mould,  and  lav  it  in  a cool  place  till  sc  . 
Time,  a few  minutes  to  boil  the  milk,  tro- 
bablc  cost,  Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a 
half  mould. 
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Lemon  Creams  without  Cream.— 

Put  the  thin  rinds  of  two,  and  the  strained 
iuieo  of  three  lemons  into  a pint  of  spring 
water.  Let  them  soak  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Add  six  well-beaten  eggs,  and  four  ounces  of 
loaf  sugar,  set  all  together  over  the  tire,  and 
stir  constantly  until  the  mixture  tliickens,  hut 
do  not  allow  it  to  boil.  Strain  it,  when  cool, 
into  glasses.  Time,  a few  minutes  to  thicken 
the  cream.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for 
a pint  and  a half  of  cream. 

Lemon  Custard.— Put  the  thin  rind  of 
two  lemons  into  a pint  of  cream,  and  soak  until 
the  flavour  is  extracted.  Boil  the  cream,  and 
pour  it  gradually  over  the  well-whisked  yolks  of 
eight  eggs.  Remove  the  lemon- rind,  add  a table- 
spoonful of  brandy,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
madeira.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a jug,  place 
it  in  a pan  of  boiling  water,  and  stir  one  way 
until  it  thickens.  Serve  either  in  cups  or  on  a 
dish.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  prepare.  Probable 
cost,  exclusive  of  the  brandy  and  wine,  2s.  4d. 
Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a half  of  custard. 

Lemon  Custard  (another  way) . — See 
Custard,  Lemon. 

Lemon  Custard,  or  Creams  without 
Eggs. — Strain  the  juice  of  two  lemons  upon 
two  ounces  of  powdered  loaf  sugar.  Soak  the 
thin  rinds  of  the  lemons  in  a pint  of  cream,  and 
when  the  flavour  is  extracted,  boil  it,  let  it  cool, 
and  pour  it  very  gradually  over  the  juice 
and  sugar.  Add  half  a glass  of  brandy,  and 
serve  either  in  a dish  or  in  cups.  This  custard 
will  keep  for  a day  or  two  if  put  in  a cool 
place.  Time,  a few  minutes  to  thicken  the 
custard.  Probable  cost,  Is.  lOd.  Sufficient  for 
a pint  of  custard. 

Lemon  Custard  without  Cream  or 

Milk. — Put  the  thin  rind  of  two  lemons  into 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  cold  water,  and  soak 
until  the  flavour  is  extracted.  Boil  the  liquid, 
and  pour  it  gradually  over  the  yolks  of  eight 
eggs  which  have  been  beaten  briskly  for 
several  minutes.  Strain  the  juice  of  the 
lemons  over  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  add 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  and  boil  until  the 
sugar  is  dissolved.  Put  all  together  into  a jug, 
placo  this  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and 
stir  one  way  until  the  custard  thickens.  A 
table-spoonful  of  brandy  and  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  madeira  may  be  added  if  liked ; many 
think  them  a great  improvement.  Time,  half 
an  hour  to  make.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of 
wine  .and  brandy,  Is.  Sufficient  for  a pint 
and  a half  of  custard. 

Lemon  Drops. — Strain  the  juice  of  three 
or  four  largo  lemons  into  a bowl,  then  mix 
powdered  loaf  sugar  with  it  until  it  is  quite 
thick.  Put  it  into  a pan,  and  let  it  boil  for 
five  minutes,  stirring  it  constantly.  Drop  it 
from  the  end  of  a spoon  upon  writing-paper, 
and  when  cold,  kocp  the  drops  in  tin  canisters 
until  wanted  for  use.  Or,  take  two  ounces  of 
powdered  loaf  sugar,  mix  with  them  the 
grated  rind  of  threo  large  lemons,  and  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  fine  flour.  Whisk  the  whito  of 
an  egg  thoroughly.  Work  it  up  with  the  other 
ingredients  to  a light  paste,  then  place  it  in 
drops  upon  a sheet  of  writing-paper,  and  dry 


boforo  the  fire  until  the  drops  are  quite  hard. 
Time,  half  an  hour  to  prepare.  Probable  cost, 
Id.  per  ounce. 

Lemon  Dumplings. — Mix  six  ounces  of 

finely-slued  beef  suet  with  half  a pound  of 
grated  bread-crumbs ; or,  if  preferred,  four 
ounces  of  bread-crumbs  and  four  ounces  of 
flour.  Add  four  table-spoonfuls  of  moist 
sugar,  the  chopped  rind  and  strained  juice  of  a 
large  lemon,  a beaten  egg,  and  half  a pint  of 
new  milk.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  divide 
the  mixture  into  half  a dozen  parts.  Put 
each  part  into  a small  buttered  cup,  tic  it 
in  a cloth,  and  boil  quickly  until  it  is 
done  enough.  Serve  the  dumplings  hot. 
with  a little  sauce  made  of  three  ounces  of 
sugar  boiled  -with  the  rind  of  a lemon,  and  the 
strained  juice,  and  half  a pint  of  water,  until 
the  sugar  is  dissolved.  A glass  of  sherry  and 
two  or  three  drops  of  cochineal  may  be  added. 
Time  to  boil,  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  9d. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Lemon  Essence,  Artificial.  — Mix 

gradually  a drachm  of  the  best  oil  of  lemons  with 
two  ounces  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine.  Cork 
securely. 

Lemon,  Essence  of.  — Choose  fresh, 
sound  lemons,  wipe  them  well  with  a soft  cloth, 
then  take  two  or  three  large  lumps  of  sugar 
and  rub  the  yellow  rind  entirely  off.  Powder 
the  sugar,  put  it  into  a glass  jar,  press  it  down, 
and  cover  it  carefully  to  exclude  the  air,  as  the 
flavour  of  lemon  quickly  evaporates.  Keep  it 
in  a cool  dry  place.  Time,  half  an  hour  to 
prepare.  Probable  cost  of  lemons,  Id.  each.  A 
very  small  portion  of  the  essence  of  lemon  from 
the  point  of  a knife  will  flavour  a pint  of 
custard. 

Lemon  filled  with  Jelly. — Cut  a small 

round  about  the  size  of  a shilling  from  the  stalk 
end  of  each  lemon  with  a small  sharp-pointed 
knife,  then  scoop  out  the  inside  with  the  handle 
of  a tea-spoon,  and  take  great  care  not  to  injure 
the  rind.  Throw  the  skins  into  cold  water  for 
an  hour  to  harden  them,  drain  them  on  a sieve, 
and  when  they  axe  quite  dry  inside,  hah  fill 
them  with  pink  jelly.  Place  them  in  rows  upon 
ice,  and  when  the  jelly  is  firm,  fill  them  up  with 
whito  jelly,  blancmange,  or  cream.  Lay  them 
on  the  ice  once  more,  and,  before  serving,  cut 
them  neatly  into  quarters  with  a sharp  knife. 
They  should  be  .arranged  prettily  on  a glass 
dish  with  a sprig  of  myrtle  between  each 
quarter.  Probable  cost  of  lemons,  Id.  each. 

Lemon  Floating  Island. — Take  half  a 
dozen  fresh  eggs,  separate  the  whites  and  the 
yolks  ; boat  the  whites  to  a solid  froth,  sweeten 
them,  and  flavour  with  two  or  three  drops  of 
the  essenco  of  lemon.  Beat  the  yolks,  mix 
them  with  a pint  and  a half  of  milk,  flavour 
strongly  with  lemon,  and  stir  the  custard  over 
a gentle  fire  until  it  thickens,  but  it  must  not 
boil.  When  nearly  cool,  add  very  gradually  a 
table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice.  Pour  it  into  a 
glass  dish,  and  pile  the  whites  upon  it.  Garnish 
according  to  taste.  A small  pieco  of  red-currant 
jelly  placed  hero  and  there  is  an  improvement, 
or  half  of  the  froth  may  bo  thickly  coloured 
with  cochineal.  Time,  a few  minutes  to  thicken 
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tho  custard.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Lemon  Fritters. — Shred  two  ounces  of 
beef  suet  very  finely,  add  a dessert-spoonful 
of  flour,  three  ounces  of  fine  bread-crumbs, 
tho  grated  rind  of  a large  lemon,  and  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar.  When 
the  dry  ingredionts  are  thoroughly  blended, 
stir  in  a table-spoonful  of  milk,  two  well- 
beaten  eggs,  and  a table-spoonful  of  strained 
lemon- juice.  Fry  the  mixture  in  small  quan- 
tities until  it  is  lightly  browned  on  each  side ; 
drain,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible.  Time,  five 
or  six  minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost,  6d.  Suf- 
ficient for  two  or  three  persons. 

Lemon  Gingerbread  (see  Gingerbread, 
Lemon). 

Lemon  Honeycomb. — Mix  the  whites 
of  two  eggs  with  a pint  of  cream.  Sweeten  it, 
and  flavour  with  a little  grated  lemon-rind. 
Whip  it  briskly,  and  as  the  froth  rises  place  it 
upon  the  strained  and  sweetened  juice  of  two 
lemons.  Let  it  remain  a few  hours  before  being 
used.  The  juice  should  be  put  into  the  glass 
dish  in  which  the  honeycomb  is  to  be  served. 
Time  to  whip  the  cream,  about  one  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Lemon  Ice  Cream.— Rasp  the  yellow 
rind  of  two  large  fresh  lemons  upon  half  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar.  Powder  it,  and  strain 
over  it  the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Add  a quart  of 
cream,  stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
freeze,  and  serve.  If  milk  has  to  be  substituted 
for  the  cream,  it  may  be  enriched  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  yolks  of  four  eggs.  It  must  then 
be  stirred  over  the  fire  until  it  is  boiling  hot, 
and  the  juice  must  not  be  added  until  the  liquor 
has  cooled.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  prepare. 
Probable  cost,  4s.  if  made  with  cream,  Is.  if 
made  with  milk.  Sufficient  for  rather  less  than 
three  pints  of  cream. 

Lemon  in  Cream,  Fruit  (sec  Fruit, 
Lemon,  in  Cream). 

Lemon  Isinglass,  or  Gelatine,  J ally. 

— Rub  the  yellow  rind  of  three  largo  fresh 
lemons  upon  half  a pound  of  sugar.  Pour  over 
it  the  carefully-strained  juice  of  six  lemons, 
and  put  it  into  an  enamelled  saucepan,  with  one 
ounce  of  isinglass,  a pint  of  water,  and  a large 
wineglass  of  sherry.  Stir  these  over  the  fire 
until  the  isinglass  is  dissolved.  Strain  tho  jelly 
through  a bag,  and  if  it  is  not  perfectly  trans- 
parent, mix  it,  when  quite  cool,  -with  the  whites 
and  crushed  shells  of  three  eggs  whisked  with 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  cold  water.  Let  the  jelly 
boil  for  three  minutes  without  stirring,  then  let 
it  sottle  for  five  or  six  minutes,  and  strain  it 
again.  Timo,  about  an  hour  to  prepare.  Pro- 
bable cost,  exclusive  of  tho  sherry,  3s.  Sufficient 
for  a quart  of  jelly. 

Lemon  Jelly,  Isinglass,  Superlative. 

— Tako  six  largo  fresh  lemons,  rub  them  well 
with  a soft  cloth,  then  pare  tho  rind  very  thinly 
from  throo  of  them,  and  throw  it  into  a syrup 
mado  by  boiling  a pound  of  refined  sugar  in  a 
pint  of  water  for  six  minutos.  Strain  the  juice 
of  all  tho  lemons  through  muslin,  and  when  the 


syrup  is  cool,  mix  them  together.  Put  two 
ounces  and  a half  of  best  isinglass  into  an 
onamollcd  saucepan,  and  pour  over  them  a pint 
of  spring  water  which  has  been  beaten  up  with 
half  tho  white  of  an  egg.  Stir  the  liquid  gently 
until  a scum  begins  to  form,  then  let  it  boil 
softly  and  skim  it  carefully.  When  it  has 
boiled  for  five  minutes,  strain  it,  and  mix  it 
with  the  clarified  syrup.  Add  a little  sherry  if 
this  is  wished,  and  run  the  jelly  through  muslin 
until  it  is  quite  clear.  Put  it  into  damp  moulds, 
and  place  these  in  a cool  place  or  upon  ice  until 
it  is  sot.  Before  turning  out,  dip  the  mould  for 
a moment  in  hot  water,  then  turn  it  upside 
down  on  tho  dish.  Serve  at  once.  Time,  an 
hour  and  a half  to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  ex- 
clusive of  the  sherry,  3s.  fid.  Sufficient  for 
three  pints  of  jelly. 

Lemon  Juice,  Artificial,  for  Fish, 
Sauces,  &C. — Put  half  a dozen  drops  of  the 
essence  of  lemon,  made  from  oil  of  lemon, 
mixed  with  spirit  ( see  Lemon  Essence,  Artifi- 
cial) upon  a lump  of  sugar.  P ound  it  to  powder, 
and  stir  it  into  three  ounces  of  pyroligneous 
vinegar.  Use  as  required. 

Lemon  Juice,  To  Preserve— Choose 
fine  fresh  lemons,  and  squeeze  the  j uico  from 
them.  Strain  it  through  muslin,  and  put  it  into 
bottles,  pour  over  it  sufficient  olive-oil  to  cover 
it  entirely,  and  cork  the  bottles  securely.  It 
will  keep  for  some  timo.  Or,  put  half  a pint  of 
strained  lemon- juice  into  a basin,  and  with  it 
half  a pound  of  finely-pounded  and  sifted  loaf 
sugar.  Stir  it  with  a silver  spoon  until  the 
sugar  is  dissolved.  Put  it  into  small  bottles, 
cork  it  closely,  and  tie  bladder  over  the  corks. 
Probable  cost  of  lemons,  Id.  each. 

Lemon  Juice,  To  Purify. — Strain  one 
pint  of  lemon- juice  through  muslin;  mix  with 
it  half  an  ounce  of  pounded  charcoal,  and  let  it 
remain  until  the  next  day ; run  it  through 
blotting-paper,  and  be  careful  to  pour . it  off 
gently,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  sediment. 
Bottle  it,  cork  it  tightly,  and  tie  bladder  over 
the  corks.  Keep  it  in  a cool,  dry  place.  Pro- 
bable cost  of  lemons,  Id.  each. 


Lemon  Kali. — Tako  two  parts  of  sifted 
sugar,  one  part  of  powdered  and  dried  citric  acid, 
and  a little  more  than  one  part  of  powdered 
bicarbonate  of  potash.  Mix  thoroughly,  and 
keep  in  a closely-stoppered  bottle.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  4d.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  a tea-spoon- 
ful for  half  a tumblerful  of  water. 

Lemon  Ketcfiup.-Take  six  large  fresh 
lemons.  Cut  off  the  rind  very  thinly.  Make  a 
deep  incision  in  tlie  end  of  each,  iill  it  with 
salt,  and  afterwards  rub  salt  all  over  them, 
using  not  less  than  three  ounces.  Let  the  lemons 
stand  in  a warm  place  for  seven  or  eight  dajs, 
then  put  them  into  an  earthen  jar,  strew  over 
them  a quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of  mace,  clo\  cs, 
and  cayenne;  add  two  ounces  of  horseradish, 
and  if  'tho  flavour  is  liked,  one  ounce  of  garhc 
or  shallots.  Put  a pint  and  a half  of  best  white 
vinegar  into  a saucepan,  with  half  a blade  ». 
mace,  and  half  an  ounce  of  bruised  pnger. 
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required,  it  can  bo  used  at  the  end  of.  two 
months.  The  colour  would  bo  unproved  it  two 
or  three  bruised  tomatoes  were  put  with  it. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  Sd.  Sufficient  for  one  quait 
of  ketchup. 

Lemon  Ketchup  (a  quick  way  of 
making).— Take  half  a dozen  fresh  lemons. 
Cut  them  into  slices,  remove  the  pips,  rub 
them  well  with  three  ounces  of  salt,  place 
them  in  layers  in  a stone  jar,  and  strew  a little 
seasoning  and  spice  between  each  layer,  allowing 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of  mace,  cloves,  and 
cayenne,  two  ounces  of  horseradish,  two  ounces 
of  mustard-seed,  two  ounces  of  allspice,  and 
two  ounces  of  white  pepper.  Boil  two  quarts 
of  white  vinegar,  pour  it  hot  upon  the  lemons, 
and  let  it  stand  until  the  next  day.  Strain, 
and  bottle  for  use.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  per 
quart.  Sufficient  for  two  quarts. 

Lemon  Liquor. — Infuse  the  thin  rind 
of  two  large,  fresh  lemons  in  a pint  of  rectified 
spirits  of  wine,  for  ten  days.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  strain,  and  mix  with  it  the  juice  of 
the  lemons  and  a syrup  made  by  boiling  half  a 
pound  of  refined  sugar  in  a pint  of  water  for 
five  minutes.  Pour  the  liquor  into  bottles, 
cork  securely,  and  tie  bladder  over  the  corks. 
Probable  cost,  5d.,  exclusive  of  the  Spirit.  Suf- 
ficient for  a little  more  than  a quart  of  liquor. 

Lemon  Lozenges  and  Pipes.— But  a 

quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum  tragacanth  into  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  water.  Add  the  strained 
juice  of  three  lemons,  and  the  rind  cut  into 
thin  slices.  Let  it  remain  for  three  or  four 
days,  until  the  gum  forms  a mucilage,  and  stir  it 
frequently  during  that  time.  Strain  it  into  a 
mortar,  and  mix  with  it,  very  gradually,  one 
pound  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  and  be  careful 
that  one  part  is  thoroughly  mixed  before 
another  is  added.  When  a white  and  flexible 
paste  has  been  thus  prepared,  dust  a little 
starch  over  it  to  keep  it  from  sticking,  and  roll 
it  into  a sheet  about  as  thick  as  a halfpenny . 
Cut  it  into  lozenges  with  the  back  of  a blunt 
knife,  or  roll  it  into  pipes  of  the  required 
length.  Arrange  them  on  a plate,  and  dry 
them  in  a warm  oven.  Probable  cost,  Is. 

Lemon  Marmalade. — Take  some  fresh 
clear  lemons.  Boil  them  in  as  much  water  as 
will  cover  them  for  two  hours.  Pour  off  the 
water  once  or  twice  during  that  time,  and 
replace  it  with  fresh  boiling  water.  Drain  the 
lemons,  and  cut  them  into  thin  slices.  Leave 
out  all  the  pips  and  weigh  the  fruit,  and 
allow  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  and  a pint  of 
the  water  the  lemons  were  last  boiled  in  for 
every  pound  of  fruit.  Boil  the  sugar  and 
water  for  ten  minutes.  Put  in  the  pulp,  &c.,  and 
boil  together  for  half  an  hour.  Pour  the  mar- 
malade into  jars;  when  cool,  cover  it  with 
branched  paper,  and  afterwards  with  bladder 
or  tissue-paper  brushed  over  either  with  white 
of  egg  or  dissolved  gum.  Probable  cost,  lOd. 
per  pound. 

Lemon  Marmalade  (another  way).— 
Boil  and  slico  the  lemons  as  in  the  last  roeipo ; 
mix  them  thoroughly  with  an  equal  weight  of 
apple  pulp.  Make  a syrup,  by  boiling  ono  pint 
of  water  with  every  two  pounds  of  sugar, 


allowing  two  pounds  of  sugar  to  every  pound 
of  fruit.  Boil  the  sugar  and  water  together 
for  ten  minutes,  put  in  tho  fruit,  and  boil 
again  until  it  is  clear.  Put  it  into  jars,  let  it 
cool,  and  cover  in  tho  usual  way.  Time,  two 
hours  to  boil  tho  lemons ; forty  minutes  the 
marmalade.  Probable  cost,  8d.  per  pound. 

Lemon  Mincemeat.— Peel  two  large 
fresh  lemons  very  thinly,  squeeze  the  juice 
from  them,  being  careful  to  leave  out  the  pips, 
and  boil  the  rind  until  it  is  tender  enough  to 
beat  to  a paste.  Add  four  sharp  apples,  pared, 
cored,  and  chopped  small,  half  a pound  of 
finely-shred  suet,  a pound  of  currants,  half  a 
pound  of  good  moist  sugar,  two  ounces  of  can- 
died lemon  and  citron,  half  a nutmeg,  grated, 
a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  mace, 
a small  pinch  of  salt,  and  the  lemon-juice.  Mix 
all  thoroughly,  then  put  the  mincemeat  into  a 
jar  with  a closely-fitting  lid,  and  let  it  remain 
for  a week  before  it  is  used.  A little  brandy 
may  be  added  if  liked.  Just  before  making  the 
meat  up  into  pies,  add  three  or  four  macaroons 
crushed  to  powder.  Time,  an  hour  to  prepare. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  brandy. 
Sufficient  for  two  dozen  small  pies. 

Lemon  Paste  for  Dessert.  — Choose 
sound  fresh  lemons,  boil  them  in  two  or  three 
waters,  and  season  the  first  with  a handful  of 
salt.  When  they  axe  tender,  drain  and  let 
them  cool,  then  put  them  into  a bowl,  and 
beat  them  to  a pulp  with  a rolling-pin.  Pass 
this  pulp  through  a sieve,  and  squeeze  it  well 
to  cause  as  much  as  possible  to  go  through. 
Weigh  the  pulp.  Mix  with  it  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  pounded  sugar,  and  stir  it  without 
ceasing  until  it  is  so  dry  as  to  leave  the  sides  of 
the  saucepan  and  come  up  with  the  spoon. 
Press  it  into  shallow  dishes,  and  put  these  into 
a cool  oven  until  the  paste  is  quite  dry.  It 
may  then  bo  cut  into  small  squares,  strips,  or 
any  other  shape.  These  should  be  placed  in 
single  layers  in  a tin  box,  with  foolscap  paper 
between  the  layers.  Time,  altogether,  about 
four  horns.  Probable  cost  of  lemons,  Id.  each. 

Lemon  Patties.— Rub  the  rind  of  a fresh 
lemon  with  three  ounces  of  loaf  sugar.  Crush 
it  to  powder,  and  mix  it  with  the  finely-grated 
crumb  of  a penny  loaf.  Pour  over  the  mixture 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  milk,  and  soak  for 
half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time  stir  in 
two  ounces  of  clarified  butter  and  two  well- 
beaten  eggs.  Butter  some  small  cups,  rather 
more  than  half  fill  them  with  the  mixture,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven  for  twenty  minutes. 
When  done,  turn  the  patties  out  on  a hot  dish, 
and  send  wine  sauce  to  table  with  them.  Pro- 
bable cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen 
patties. 

Lemon  Peel,  Tincture  of. — Take  the 
thin  rind  of  a largo  fresh  lemon.  Put  it  in  a 
bottle  with  half  a pint  of  brandy,  and  let  it 
infuse  for  a fortnight.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  tho  brandy  will  be  strongly  impregnated 
with  the  flavour  of  tho  lemon,  and  should  bo 
strained,  corked  closely,  and  put  aside  for  use. 
Probable  cost  of  lemon,  Id.  Sufficient,  a tea- 
spoonful will  flavour  a pint  of  custard,  &c. 
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Lemon  Peel,  To  Candy. — Choose  sound 
fresh  loinons,  cut  thorn  into  quarters  length- 
vise,  remove  the  pulp  entirely,  and  put  the 
rind  into  salt  and  water  for  threo  days,  and 
afterwards  into  cold  water  for  a day.  Boil 
them  in  fresh  cold  water  until  they  are  tender. 
Drain  them,  and  cover  them  with  thoir  syrup, 
made  in  the  proportion  of  a pound  of  sugar  to 
ovory  quart  of  water.  When  they  look  clear, 
which  will  be  in  half  an  hour,  drain  them 
again,  make  a thick  syrup,  allowing  for  this  a 
pound,  of  sugar  to  every  pint  of  water,  put 
them  in,  and  boil  over  a slow  fire  until  the 
syrup  candies.  Take  out  the  lemons,  drain 
them,  and  dry  thorn  in  a cool  oven.  Store  in  a 
cool,  dry  place.  Probable  cost  of  lemons,  Id. 
each. 

Lemon  Peel,  To  Keep  for  Use.— 

Lomons  should  be  kept  in  a cool,  dry  place, 
and  each  one  should  be  hung  in  a separate  net, 
for  if  they  touch  one  another  they  will  spoil. 
Tho  rind  may  be  grated,  put  into  jars,  and 
oovered  with  either  salt  or  sugar,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  dish  for  which  it  is  afterwards 
to  be  used. 

Lemon  Peel,  To  Preserve  for  Gar- 
nishing.— Cut  lemon-rind  into  thin  slices. 
Prepare  a syrup  by  boiling  a pint  of  sugar 
with  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  water  until 
the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Put  in  the  rind,  and 
simmer  both  together  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  When  cool,  put  into  pots,  cover  closely, 
and  store  in  a cool,  dry  place.  Lemon  thus 
prepared  is  useful  for  garnishing  dishes.  Pro- 
bable cost  of  lemons,  Id.  each. 

Lemon,  Pickled.— Take  a dozen  fresh 
sound  lomons,  small,  and  with  thick  rinds.  Kub 
them  with  a piece  of  flannel,  and  slit  them  down 
in  four  quarters  through  the  rind  only,  without 
breaking  the  fruit.  Fill  the  openings  with  salt, 
pressed  hard  in,  and  set  them  upright  in  a 
deep  pan,  which  must  be  put  in  a warm  place 
until  the  salt  melts.  Turn  them  three  times 
a day,  and  baste  them  often  in  the  liquor  until 
they  are  tender.  Drain  the  Equor  from  them, 
and  put  them  into  earthen  jars.  Boil  the  brine 
with  two  quarts  of  good  vinegar,  half  a pound 
of  bruised  gingor,  three  ounces  of  black  popper, 
six  ouncos  of  mustard-seed,  and  an  ounce  of 
Jamaica  poppor.  Pour  it,  when  foiling,  upon 
the  lomons,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
seasoning  in  each  jar,  and  when  cool,  cover 
with  thick  paper.  The  lemons  must  be  kept 
well  covered  with  vinegar,  and  as  it  evaporates 
more  must  be  addod.  When  the  lemons  are 
used  the  liquid  will  bo  useful  in  making  fish 
and  other  sauces.  This  pickle  will  keep  for 
years,  but  it  ought  to  be  kept  twelve  months 
boforo  it  is  used.  If  wanted  sooner,  however, 
bake  the  lomons  in  a very  cool  oven  for  six  or 
seven  hours.  Tho  best  time  for  making  this 
pickle  is  from  November  to  April.  Time,  ton 
days  to  molt  tho  salt.  Probablo  cost  of  lemons, 
Id.  each. 

Lemon  Pudding,  Baked.— Beat  two 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  to  a cream,  mix  with  it 
throe  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  the  beaten 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  the  well-whisked  white 
of  ono  egg,  and  the  grated  rind  of  a small 


fresh  lemon.  When  those  are  thoroughly 
mixed,  add  the  strained  juice  of  tho  lemon,  pour 
it  in  gently,  and  stir  briskly  all  tho  time. 
Line  the  edges  of  a small  pic-dish  with  good 
puff  pasto,  pour  in  tho  mixture,  and  bake  in  a 
slow  oven  for  twenty-five  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  Gd.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Lemon  Pudding,  Baked,  Plain.— Put 

the  thin  rind  of  a large  fresh  lemon  into  a pint 
and  a half  of  milk.  Let  it  soak  for  a while, 
then  boil  it,  and  pour  while  hot  over  half  a 
pound  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs;  add  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  fresh  butter,  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar,  and  three  eggs  well  beaten. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  a buttered  dish,  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  fivo  or  six 
persons. 

Lemon  Pudding,  Baked  (another  and 
a richer  way). — Crush  four  ounces  of  rata- 
fias to  powder,  and  strain  over  it  the  juice 
of  four  fresh  lemons ; add  the  grated  rind  c' 
two  lemons,  four  ounces  of  powdered  sugar, 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  cream,  the  eighth  of 
a nutmeg  grated,  a small  pinch  of  salt,  the 
beaten  yolks  of  six  and  the  well- whisked  whites 
of  three  eggs.  Line  the  edges  of  a pie-dish 
with  good  puff  paste,  put  in  the  mixture,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven  until  the  pudding  is 
lightly  browned,  wliich  wall  be  in  about  half 
an  hour.  Probablb  cost,  2s.  8d.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Lemon  Pudding,  Boiled.— Sirred  six 
ounces  of  beef  suet  very  finely.  Mix  with  it  half 
a pound  of  bread-crumbs,  half  a pound  of  sugar, 
a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  the  rind  of  two  large 
lemons  chopped  small,  the  strained  juice  of  one, 
and  two  well-beaten  eggs.  Pour  the  mixture 
into  a buttered  mould,  plunge  it  into  boiling 
water,  and  boil  it  quickly  and  continuously. 
Serve  brandy  sauce  with  it.  If  preferred,  one 
ounce  of  ginger  or  half  a pound  of  chopped  figs 
may  be  substituted  for  the  lemon-rind,  but  tho 
j uice  should  not  be  omitted.  Time  to  boil,  four 
hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons. 

Lemon  Puffs. — Grate  the  rind  of  two 
fresh  lemons,  and  mix  it  with  ten  ounces  of 
finely-sifted  sugar.  Beat  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  to  a firm  froth,  add  tho  sugar  very  gra- 
dually, and  whisk  all  together  to  a thick  paste. 
Cut  it  into  any  shape  that  may  be  preferred, 
but  be  careful  not  to  handle  the  paste  any 
moro  than  can  be  helped.  Place  the  puffs 
on  oiled  writing-paper,  and  bake  upon  tins  in  a 
modorate  oven  for  about  ten  minutes.  Pro- 
bable cost,  7d. 

Lemon  Rice. — put  the  rind  of  a lemon, 
an  ounce  of  butter,  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
sugar,  fivo  or  six  bruised  almonds,  and  a pint 
and  a half  of  milk  into  a saucepan.  When  it 
boils,  stir  in  quickly  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
ground  rice  which  has  been  smoothly  mixed 
with  another  half -pint  of  milk.  Continue 
stirring  until  tho  rice  has  boiled ; for  a few 
minutes,  and  until  it  loaves  the  sides  of  the 
saucepan  witli  tho  spoon,  then  talco  out  the 
rind,  pour  tho  rice  into  a well-oiled  mould,  and 
put  it  in  a cool  place  to  sot.  Cut  the  rind  of 
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a lemon  into  strips  an  inch,  long  and.  tlio  eighth 
of  an  inch  wide,  tln-ow  them  into  boiling 
water,  let  them  boil  for  two  minutes,  then  drain 
and  dry  them.  Put  six  ounces  of  sugar  into  a 
pint  of  water,  add  the  juice  of  the  lemon  and 
the  strips  of  rind,  and  simmer  gently  for  two 
hours.  When  wanted  for  use  turn  out  the  rice, 
pom-  the  syrup  gently  over  it,  and  take  care 
that  the  lemon-rind  is  equally  distribute  . 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven 
persons. 

Lemon  Rock  Biscuits  —Pub  the  yellow 
rind  of  two  fresh  lemons  upon  a quarter  ol  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar.  Powder  it,  and  mix  it 
gradually  with  the  white  of  an  egg  whisked  to 
a firm  froth;  beat  thoroughly.  Butter  some 
writing-paper,  place  it  on  an  oven  tin,  drop  the 
mixture  upon  it  from  the  end  of  a spoon  m 
rock-like  shape,  and  place  it  in  a cool  oven 
to  dry.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  beat  the  sugar 
and  egg.  Probable  cost,  5d. 

Lemon  Roly-poly  Pudding  (excel- 
lent).—Take  the  pulp,  from  two  large,  Iresii 
lemons.  Remove  the  pips,  weigh  the  lemons, 
and.  boil  them  with  an  equal  weight  of  sugar  lor 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  Turn  the  mixture  out 
to  cool.  Mix  six  ounces  of  finely-shred  suet 
with  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  add  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  as  much  water  as  will  make 
it  into  a firm  paste.  Roll  it  out  about  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  spread  the  mixture  upon  it, 
roll  it  round  and  round  into  a long  pudding, 
pinch  the  ends  securely , tie  it  in  a floured  cloth, 
put  it  into  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  quickly 
until  done  enough,  which  will  he  in  about  two 
hours.  Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for.  four 
or  five  persons. 

Lemon  Sandwiches.— Take  one  pound 
of  rich  puif  paste  and  roll  it  out  very  thinly. 
Divide  it  in  halves,  and  spread  over  one  half  a 
layer  of  lemon  cheesecake  mixture.  Put  the 
other  half  upon  it,  press  it  closely,  mark  it 
lightly  into  diamonds,  and  hake  in  a moderate 
oven  for  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  2s. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 


Lemon  Sauce  for  Fowls. — Take  a fresh 
lemon,  pare  off  the  rind,  and  remove  the  thick 
white  skin  and  the  pips.  Cut  it  into  dice,  and 
put  it  into  half  a pint  of  good  melted  butter. 
Make  it  thoroughly  hot  without  bringing  it  to 
the  point  of  boiling,  and  serve  immediately ; 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  finely-minced  lemon-rind 
is  sometimes  added.  Probable  cost,  4d.  Suffi- 
cient for  throe  or  four  persons. 


Lemon  Sauce,  for  Fowls,  White. 

— Take  about  half  a pint  of  white  stock  (or, 
failing  this,  boil  the  trimmings  of  the  fowls 
with  a little  water),  put  it  into  a saucepan  with 
the  thin  rind  of  a lemon,  six  white  peppercorns, 
half  a blade  of  mace,  pounded,  a quarter 
of  a grated  nutmeg,  a small  tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  and  a bunch  of  parsley.  Simmer  gently 
for  twenty  minutes.  Strain  the  sauce,  add 
half  a pint  of  good  cream  or  milk,  thicken  with 
a dessert-spoonful  of  flour  mixed  smoothly  with 
a little  cold  milk,  and  boil  gently  a few  minutes 
longer.  Just  boforo  serving,  add  the  strained 
juice  of  the  lemon,  but  let  the  sauco  cool  a 
little  before  it  is  put  in,  and  stir  it  well  or  it 


will  curdle.  If  wanted  very  rich  the  sauce  may 
bo  thickened  with  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour. 
Time,  twenty  minutes  to  flavour  the  st°c^* 
Prohahle  cost,  Is.  if  made  with  cream.  Suffi- 
cient for  half  a dozen  person^* 

Lemou  Sauce  for  Puddings. — Put 

the  rind  and  strained  j uice  of  a large  lemon 
into  -a  howl.  Pom-  over  them  a wine-glassful 
of  sherry  or.  raisin  wine,  and  a wine-glassful 
of  water.  Let  them  infuse  some  time.  Mix 
an  ounce  of  fresh  butter  and  an  ounce  of  flour 
over  the  fire.  When  it  is  slightly  browned 
gradually  pour  in  the  wine  and  water;  add 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  boil  gently 
until  the  mixture  is  quite  smooth.  Draw  the 
saucepan  from  the  fire,  let  the  contents 
cool  a minute,  then  add  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  two  eggs.  Stir  the  mixture  until  it 
thickens,  hut  it  must  not  he  allowed  to  boil 
after  the  eggs  are  added,  or  it  will  curdle. 
Time,  four  or  five  minutes  to  boil  the  sauce. 
Probable  cost,  3d.,  exclusive  of  the  sherry. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Lemon  Sauce  for  Puddings  (another 
Way) . — Put  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon  and  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar  into  a sauce- 
pan with  half  a pint  of  water.  Simmer  gently 
for  twenty  minutes,  then  add  the  juice  of  the 
lemon  and  a wine-glassful  of  gin.  Strain  and 
serve.  Two  or  three  drops  of  cochineal  may 
he  added,  if  liked.  Probable  cost,  3d.  Suffi- 
cient for  four  or  five  persons. 

Lemon  Sherbet.— Rub  the  yellow  l-ind 
of  five  small  lemons  with  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar.  Crush  the  latter  to 
powder,  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a pint 
of  water,  and  simmer  gently  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved.  When  cold,  add  the  strained  juice 
of  the  lemon.  Take  out  the  rind,  and,  in  the 
usual  way,  serve  in  glasses.  Time,  a quarter 
of  an  hour  to  simmer  the  syrup.  Probable 
cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Lemon  Shrub  (see  Orange  or  Lepion 

Shrub) . 

Lemon  Snow  (a  pretty  dish  for  a 
juvenile  party).' — Pour  a pint  of  cold  water 
over  an  ounce  of  isinglass  or  gelatine.  Let  it 
soak  for  half  an  hour,  then  put  it  in  a sauce- 
pan over  the  fire,  with  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar  and  the  thin  rind  and 
strained  juice  of  two  fresh  lemons.  Simmer 
gently,  stirring  it  all  the  time,  until  the  isinglass 
is  dissolved ; then  pour  it  out,  and  put  it  aside 
until  it  is  cold  and  beginning-  to  set.  Stir  in 
the  whites  of  three  well-beaten  eggs,  and  whisk 
all  together  briskly  until  it  stiffens  and  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  snow,  then  pile  it 
lightly  in  a glass  dish,  and  make  it  look  as 
rocky  as  possible.  If  the  uniform  whiteness  is 
objocted  to,  a tea-spoonful  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  may  he  strewn  over  thd  top  just 
before  serving,  or  half  of  the  snow  may  ho 
coloured  with  two  or  three  drops  of  cochineal. 
Time  to  whisk  the  snow,  half  an  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost,  if  made  with  gelatine,  Is.  3d.  Suffi- 
cient for  eight  or  ton  porsons. 

Lemon,  Solid. — Rub  the  rind  of  a large 
fresh  lemon  with  four  ounces  of  sugar,  crush 
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tho  lumps,  and  put  them  into  a saucepun  with 
half  an  ounco  of  isinglass  and  half  a pint  of 
cream.  Heat  gently  until  the  isinglass  is  dis- 
solved, then  add  another  half-pint  of  cream 
and  a wine-glassful  of  brandy.  Stir  the  mix- 
ture for  three  or  four  niinutos,  strain  it  through 
a thick  fold  of  muslin,  and  when  cold  add  tho 
juice  of  half  a lemon.  Pour  it  into  a mould 
that  has  been  soaked  in  cold  water,  and  put  it 
aside  till  sot.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  tinn- 
ing it  out,  loosen  the  edges  with  a knife,  and 
dip  the  mould  for  an  instant  in  hot,  but  not 
boiling,  water.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  prepare. 
Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  brandy,  Is.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a half  mould. 

Lemon  Souffle. — Mix  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  flour  very  smoothly  with  a pint  and 
a half  of  milk ; add  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar  which  has  been  well  rubbed  upon  the 
rind  of  three  fresh  lemons,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  boil  gently  until  the  mix- 
ture is  thick  and  smooth.  Pour  it  out,  and  stir 
it  until  it  is  nearly  cold,  then  add  the  yolks  of 
six  eggs,  well  beaten.  Last  of  all,  whisk  the 
whites  of  nine  eggs  to  a firm  froth,  and  add 
them,  with  the  strained  juice  of  two  lemons,  to 
the  rest.  Butter  a souffle-mould  thickly,  half 
fill  it  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven.  If  it  is  necessary  to  fill  the  mould  more 
than  half,  tie  a band  of  well-buttered  white 
paper  round  the  top,  to  prevent  the  contents 
running  over.  Serve  the  souffle  the  moment 
it  comes  out  of  the  oven,  or  its  appearance  will 
be  spoilt.  Time  to  bake,  from  thirty  to  forty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.  Sufficient  for 
six  or  eight  persons. 

Lemon  Sponge. — -Put  an  ounce  of  isin- 
glass or  gelatine  into  a pint  of  water,  add  tho 
rind  and  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  half  a pound 
of  loaf  sugar,  and  simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour. 
Strain  into  a bowl,  and  when  the  mixture  is 
cold  and  beginning  to  set,  which  may  be  known 
by  its  becoming  thick,  stir  in  the  whites  of 
two  eggs  beaten  to  a firm  froth,  and  whisk  it 
briskly  until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  sponge. 
Pour  it  into  a damp  mould,  and  turn  it  out 
before  serving.  A few  drops  of  cochineal  may 
bo  put  in  with  the  eggs,  if  liked,  to  give  a 
pink  appearance.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  whisk 
the  sponge.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.  Sufficient 
for  a pint  and  a half  mould. 

Lemon  Syllabub  .—Strain  the  juice  of 
five  lemons  over  the  rind  of  two.  Add  half  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  let  it  remain  for  an 
hour  or  two.  Add  a pint  of  thick  cream  and 
half  a pint  of  sherry  or  raisin  wine,  strain  it, 
then  whisk  until  the  mixture  is  well  frothed. 
Pour  tho  syllabub  into  glasses,  and  let  it  stand 
ten  or  twelve  hours  before  being  served.  Time, 
thirty  or  forty  minutes  to  whisk  tho  syllabub. 
Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  tho  sherry,  2s.  3d. 
Sufficient  for  a dozen  glasses. 

Lemon  Syrup.  — Boil  six  ounces  of 
sugar  in  a pint  of  water  until  it  is  dissolved. 
Lot  it  cool,  then  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
lemon-juico  and  half  a drachm  of  essence  of 
lemon.  Mix  thoroughly,  and  bottle  for  use. 
Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  boil  the  syrup. 


Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient,  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  syrup  to  a tumblerful  of  cold  water. 

Lemon  Tartlets.— Rub  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  in  lumps  over  tho  rind  of  a 
fine  fresh  lemon,  strain  the  juice  over  the 
sugar,  and  crush  it  well ; then  add  two  ounces 
of  clarified  butter,  a tea-spoonful  of  bread- 
crumbs, and  two  well-beaten  eggs.  Line  some 
patty-pans  with  good  puff  paste,  three-parts 
fill  them  with  tho  mixture,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  twenty  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  Id.  each.  Sufficient  for  eight  tartlets. 

Lemon,  Tincture  of,  for  Flavouring. 

— Put  half  an  ounco  of  the  thin  rind  of  a fresh 
lemon  in  a pint  bottle  with  eight  ounces  of  best 
brandy  or  rectified  spirits  of  wine.  Let  it  soak 
for  a fortnight,  at  the  end  of  which  time  tho 
spirit  will  be  strongly  impregnated  with  the 
flavour  of  the  lemon.  If  not  sufficiently  strong, 
however,  an  ounce  of  recently-prepared  oil  of 
lemons  may  be  added.  Strain  the  liquid,  put  it 
into  small  bottles,  and  cork  securely.  Probable 
cost  of  lemons,  Id.  each.  Sufficient,  a few  drops 
will  flavour  a pint. 

Lemon  Tubes. — Weigh  an  egg.  Beat  it 
well,  and  mix  with  it  its  weight  in  flour  and 
powdered  sugar,  and  add  a tea-spoonful  of 
finely-minced  lemon-rind.  Mix  thoroughly, 
and  beat  to  a stiff  paste.  Roll  it  out  to  the 
thickness  of  a halfpenny,  and  dredge  a little 
powdered  arrowroot  on  it  to  prevent  it  sticking. 
Divide  it  into  rounds,  about  the  size  of  the  top 
of  a breakfast-cup,  place  these  on  a buttered 
tin,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Roll  them 
whilst  still  warm  on  a pencil,  to  shape  them  into 
tubes.  Bake  until  lightly  browned.  Probable 
cost,  3d. 

Lemon  Turnovers. — Rub  an  ounce  of 
loaf  sugar  upon  the  rind  of  a lemon.  Crush  it, 
and  dissolve  it  in  two  table-spoonfuls  of  milk. 
Add  three  dessert-spoonfuls  of  flour,  two  ounces 
of  clarified  butter,  and  two  well-beaten  eggs. 
Stir  all  over  the  fire  for  a minute.  Take  a 
pound  of  good  pastry;  divide  it  into  six  or 
eight  pieces,  and  roll  each  piece  out  to  a round 
shape,  about  the  size  of  a saucer.  Spread  a 
little  of  the  mixture  on  one  half  of  tho  round, 
fold  the  other  half  over,  fasten  tho  edges 
securely,  and  bake  on  a buttered  tin  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Before  serving,  sift  a little 
sugar  over  the  turnovers.  Time  to  bake, 
twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  a halfpenny 
each.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  turnovers. 

Lemon  Water. — Take  tho  rind  from  a 
largo  fresh  lemon,  remove  the  thick  white 
skin,  and  cut  it  into  thin  slices.  Put  them  into 
a jug  with  half  tho  rind  and  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  capillairo.  Pour  over  them  a quart  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  cover  closely  for  three  liom-s. 
This  is  a refreshing  beverago  for  hot  weather. 
Probable  cost,  2d.  Sufficient  for  a quart  of 
liquid. 

Lemon  Water  Ice. — Rub  tho  rind  of 
six  lemons  upon  twelve  large  lumps  of  sugar, 
squeeze  over  them  the  strained  juice,  add  hall 
a pint  of  water  and  a pint  of  svrup,  made  bj 
boiling  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  m 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  water  until  the  sugar 
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is  dissolved.  Put  all  together  into  a jug,  and 
leave  it  for  an  hour  or  two.  Then  mix,  strain, 
and  freeze  in  the  usual  way.  Serve  in  glasses. 
The  ice  will  be  much  improved  if,  when  it  is 
beginning  to  set,  the  whites  of  three  eggs, 
beaten  to  a firm  froth,  and  mixed  with  six 
ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  are  stirred  into  it. 
The  preparation  should  he  loft  in  the  ice  until 
wanted.  Sufficient  for  ten  persons. 

Lemon  Whey. — Put  half  a pint  of  milk 
in  a saucepan.  When  it  boils,  pour  in  a table- 
spoonful of  lemon-j  uico  ; add  more  if  this  does 
not  effectually  turn  the  milk.  Let  it  boil  up, 
then  put  it  into  a bowl  to  settle;  strain  and 
sweeten,  and  add  a little  hot  water  if  the  whey 
is  too  acid  to  be  agreeable.  This  whey  is  ex- 
cellent for  inducing  perspiration.  Time,  a few 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  3d.  Sufficient  for 
rather  less  than  half  a pint  of  whey. 

Lemon,  Whole,  To  Keep  for  Use. 

— Put  a layer  of  dry  fine  sand,  an  inch  in  depth, 
at  the  bottom  of  an  earthen  jar.  Place  a row 
of  lemons  upon  this,  stalks  downwards,  and  be 
careful  that  they  do  not  touch  each  other. 
Cover  them  with  another  layer  of  sand,  fully 
three  inches  in  depth,  lay  on  it  more  lemons, 
and  repeat  until  the  jar  is  full.  Store  in  a cool 
dry  place.  Lemons  thus  preserved  will  keep 
good  for  a twelvemonth. 

Lemon  Wine. — Put  the  thin  rind  of  five 
lemons  into  a tub.  Pour  over  them  a syrup 
made  by  boiling  four  quarts  of  water  with  four 
pounds  of  sugar  for  thirty  minutes.  When 
quite  cold,  add  the  strained  j uice  of  ten  lemons. 
Place  a toast  covered  with  yeast  on  the  top,  and 
lot  the  liquid  stand  for  a day  or  two,  until  fer- 
mentation begins,  then  take  out  the  rind,  put 
the  liquor  into  a cask,  and  keep  it  filled,  up 
to  the  top  until  it  has  ceased  working,  when 
it  must  be  bunged  down  closely.  In  three 
months  it  will  bo  ready  for  bottling.  If  pre- 
ferred, the  peel  of  the  lemon  can  be  omitted. 
This  wine  should  be  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  when  lemons  are  cheapest  and  best. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  a gallon 
and  a half  of  wine. 

Lemon  Wine,  Quickly  Made.— Boil 
a quart  of  water  with  a pound  of  loaf  sugar 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then  add  half  an 
ounce  of  citric  acid.  When  the  liquid  is  cool, 
stir  in  with  a silver  spoon  twelve  dro2>s  of 
essence  of  lemon  and  eight  drops  of  spirits  of 
wine.  Colour  with  a little  saffron.  Time,  an 
hour  to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Suffi- 
cient for  three  pints  of  wine. 

Lemonade. — Boil  a quart  of  water  with 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and 
pour  the  syrup  over  the  rind  of  six  lemons. 
Lot  thorn  soak  for  two  or  three  hours.  Add 
the  strained  j ttico  of  the  lemons  and  two  quarts 
of  water.  Pass  the  whole  through  a jelly-hag, 
and  serve  in  glass  jugs.  Probable  cost,  lOd. 
Sufficient  for  seven  pints  of  lemonade. 

Lemonade,  Acidulated  ( see  Acidulated 
Lemonade) . 

, Lemonade,  Economical.— Sllco  four 
trash  lemons,  and  ho  careful  to  remove  tiro  pips 
and  the  thick  white  .skin.  Put  them,  with  the 


rind,  into  a jug,  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  pour  upon  them  a quart  of  boiling 
water.  Cover  closely,  and  when  the  lemonade 
is  cold,  it  is  ready  for  use.  Probable  cost,  Gd. 
Sufficient  for  three  pints  of  lemonade.  Or, 
prepare  two  lemons  as  above,  and  put  them  into 
a j ug-  with  six  ounces  of  moist  sugar  and  an 
ounce  of  cream  of  tartar.  Pour  two  quarts  of 
boiling  water  upon  them,  and  let  the  liquid 
stand  until  cold.  Time,  two  hours  to  infuse. 
Probable  cost,  5d.  Sufficient  for  five  pints  of 
lemonade. 

Lemonade,  Effervescing.— Boil  two 

pounds  of  loaf  sugar  in  a pint  of  strained  lemon- 
juice  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Pour  th& 
syrup  out,  and  when  it  is  cold  put  it  into 
bottles,  and  cork  closely.  'When  wanted  for 
use,  put  a table-spoonful  into  a tumbler  three- 
parts  full  of  cold  water.  Stir  in  briskly 
twenty  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  drink 
during  effervescence.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  a little  more  than  a quart  of 
syrup. 

Lemonade  for  Invalids. — Squeeze  the 
juice  out  of  a fine  lemon.  Strain  it,  put  it 
with  a quarter  of  the  rind  and  three  or  four 
lumps  of  loaf  sugar  into  a jug,  and  pour  over 
it  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Cover  closely,  and 
let  the  lemonade  stand  for  two  hours.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  strain,  and  it  will  he  ready  for  use. 
Lemonade  for  invalids  should  be  made  with 
boiling  water,  as  the  unhealthy  properties  of  the 
lemon  are  thus  destroyed.  A small  quantity 
only  of  sugar  should  be  put  in,  unless  a desire 
to  the  contrary  is  expressed,  as  the  acidity  will 
most  likely  he  agreeable.  Probable  cost,  2d. 
Sufficient  for  a pint  of  lemonade. 

Lemonade  for  Invalids  (another  way). 
— See  Invalid’s  Lemonade. 

Lemonade  Milk.— Dissolve  half  a pound 
of  loaf  sugar  in  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
water.  Add  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  cold 
milk,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  strained  lemon- 
juice,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  any  light  wine. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  pass  the  liquid  through  a 
jelly-hag.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  prepare. 
Probable  cost,  about  Gd.,  exclusive  of  the  wine. 
Sufficient  for  three  pints  of  lemonade. 

Lemonade  Milk  (another  way).—  See 
Milk  Lemonade. 

Lemonade,  Mock.— Put  half  a dozen 
drops  of  essence  of  lemon  upon  six  ounces  of 
loaf  sugar,  and  add  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
tartaric  acid.  Pour  a quart  of  boiling  water 
upon  them,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Time,  about 
three  minutes  to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  2d. 
Sufficient  for  a quart  of  lemonade. 

Lemonade,  Nourishing.  — Rub  the 

yellow  rind  of  two  fresh  lemons  upon  tln-ee  or 
four  lumps  of  sugar.  Put  them  into  a jug, 
add  five  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and  pour  over 
them  a pint  of  boiling  water.  When  cool, 
strain  the  liquid,  and  stir  into  it  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  lemon-j  uice,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
sherry,  and  lour  well-beaten  eggs.  Mix 
thoroughly,  and  the  lemonado  is  ready  for  use. 
Time,  about  an  hour-  to  prepare.  Probable  cost. 
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exclusive  of  tho  sherry,  la.  Sufficient  for  a 
quart  of  lemonade. 

Lemonade,  Portable.— Hub  the  rind  of 
a large  fresh  lemon  upon  three  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar.  Crush  it  to  powder,  and  mix  with  it 
half  an  ounce  of  tartaric  acid.  When  thoroughly 
blended,  put  the  powder  into  a glass  bottle, 
and  cork  closely.  It  will  keep  for  some  time. 
When  wanted  for  use,  stir  a spoonful  of  the 
powder  into  a glassful  of  water.  Time,  half  an 
hour  to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  4d.  Sufficient 
for  a dozen  tumblers  of  lemonade. 

Lemonade  Syrup.— Rub  the  yellow  rind 
of  six  lemons  upon  a pound  of  loaf  sugar. 
Moisten  it  with  half  a pint  of  water,  and  stir 
over  the  fire  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved  and 
the  syrup  is  quite  clear,  then  draw  tho  sauce- 
pan to  the  side  of  the  fire,  add  the  strained  j 
juice  of  twelve  lemons,  and  simmer  gently  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  but  the  syrup  must  not 
boil  after  the  juice  is  added.  Bottle  at  once, 
and  when  cold  cork  closely.  Time,  an  hour 
to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient, 
mix  a table-spoonful  of  the  syrup  with  half  a 
tumblerful  of  water. 

Lemons,  To  Keep  for  Use  {see  Lemon 
Peel,  To  Keep  for  Use ; and  also  Lemon,  Whole, 
To  Keep  for  Use). 

Lentils,  Boiled. — There  are  two  varieties 
of  lentils,  Egyptian  or  red  lentils,  and  German 
or  green  lentils.  Both  are  excellent.  When 
lentils  are  to  be  used  as  a vegetable,  proceed  as 
follows: — Soak  a breakfast- cupful  of  green 
lentils  overnight  in  plenty  of  water ; next  day, 
drain  and  throw  them  into  a quart  of  boiling 
water,  and  boil  for  half  an  hour,  or  till  tender 
without  being  broken.  Drain  and  return  to 
the  saucepan  with  a slice  of  butter,  pepper, 
salt,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  vinegar.  Shake  over 
the  fire  till  hot,  and  serve  immediately. 

Lentils,  Boiled  (superior  method).— Boil 
the  lentils  as  in  the  last  recipe,  and  drain  them. 
Melt  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a clean  stewpan,  and 
fry  in  it  a small  onion,  very  finely  chopped. 
Stir  in  a tea- spoonful  of  flour,  and  mix  to  a 
smooth  paste.  Add  boiling  stock  flavoured 
with  vinegar  to  make  a thick  sauce,  put  in  tho 
boiled  lentils,  and  simmer  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  Serve  in  a tureen.  If  preferred,  the 
vinegar  can  be  omitted. 

Lentil  Soup.— Put  a breakfast-cupful  of 
green  lentils  to  soak  all  night  in  cold  water. 
Drain  them  and  put  them  into  a stewpan  with 
three  pints  of  water  or  greasy  stock,  if  it  is  to 
be  had.  The  liquor  in  which  pork  or  bacon  has 
been  boiled  is  excellent  for  the  purpose.  Put 
with  them  six  or  eight  sticks  of  celery,  two 
onions,  one  carrot,  one  turnip,  a faggot  or 
bouquet  garni,  and  a crust  of  stale  bread. 
Bring  tho  liquor  to  a boil  and  carefully  remove 
the  thick  dark  scum  that  rises  to  the  surface, 
and  throw  in  a little  cold  water  once  or  twice 
to  assist  the  scum  in  rising.  As  soon  as  tho 
soup  reaches  the  boiling  point,  draw  tho  sauce- 
pan back  and  simmer  gently  for  about  four 
hours,  or  until  tho  lentils  are  perfectly  soft. 
Turn  the  whole  upon  a wire  sieve,  pick  out  the 
bouquet  garui,  and  rub  everything  else  patiently 


through  tho  sieve  into  a bowl.  Tho  pulp  will 
go  through  moro  easily  if  a little  of  the  liquor 
is  kept  hot  and  is  employed  to  moisten  it 
occasionally.  Boil  the  soup  again  before  send- 
ing it  to  table,  and  if  too  thick  add  a little 
water ; the  addition  of  boiling  milk  will  be  con- 
sidered an  improvement  by  many.  The  soup 
must  bo  stirred  frequently  while  boiling,  or  it 
will  burn.  Lentils  are  in  themselves  so  nourish- 
ing that  meat  stock  is  not  needed. 

LottllCO. — There  are  two  sorts  of  lettuces, 
tho  cabbage  and  the  cos.  They  are  chiefly 
used  for  salads,  but  may  be  also  boiled  or 
stewed,  and  served  as  a vegetable.  They  may 
bo  had  all  the  year,  but  are  in  full  season  from 
March  to  September. 

Lettuce,  Boiled.— Wash  four  or  five 
lettuces  thoroughly,  cut  away  the  thick  bitter 
stalks,  but  retain  all  the  sound  leaves,  whether 
green  or  white.  Boil  them  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  in  plenty  of  salted  water,  then  throw 
them  for  a minute  into  cold  water,  strain,  and 
chop  them  lightly.  Put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  a pint  of  good  white  sauce.  Season  them 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  a quarter  of  a nutmeg, 
grated,  and  simmer  gently  until  quite  hot. 
Draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side  for  a minute,  and 
stir  among  the  lettuces  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  two  eggs.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 


Lettuce  in  Salads.— Lettuces  which  are 
to  be  used  for  salads  should  be  fresh  and  young. 
The  thick  bitter  stalk  should  be  cut  off,  and 
the  outer  and  decayed  leaves  removed.  The 
great  secret  in  preparing  lettuce  for  salad  is  to 
have  it  quite  dry.  In  order  to  insure  this, 
look  the  leaves  over  carefully.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  white,  tender  leaves  at  the  heart  or 
the  plant  will  be  entirely  free  from  insects  and 
grit.  When  this  is  the  case,  do  not  plunge 
them  into  water,  as  it  only  spoils  the  flavour. 
Any  leaves,  however,  about  which  there  is  the 
slightest  doubt  must  be  scrupulously  washed 
in  two  or  three  waters.  When  taken  out  of  the 
water  they  should  be  well  shaken,  placed  in  a 
wire  basket,  and  hung  for  four  or  five  horns  in 
an  airy  situation.  When  a basket  is  not  at 
hand,  the  lettuce  may  be  divided  into  small 
pieces  and  shaken  in  a dry  cloth  until  not  a 
particle  of  moisture  remains.  The  French  are 
careful  to  break  the  lettuces  with  the  fingers, 
instead  of  cutting  them,  as  they  maintain  that 
contact  with  steel  spoils  the  flavour  of  the  salad. 
The  sauce  should  never  be  added  until  the 
moment  before  serving.  Probable  cost,  Id. 
each.  Sufficient,  a large  lettuce  for  two  or 
three  persons. 


Lettuce  Salad  (a  German  recipe).-!  ’repare 
two  large  lettuces  as  above,  shred  them  finely, 
and  put  them  into  the  salad  bowl.  Cut  foui 
ounces  of  bacon  into  dice,  fry  these  with  a finely- 
minced  onion  for  five  or  six  minutes,  and  shake 
tho  pan  over  the  fire  to  prevent  them  browning. 
Add.  to  tho  bacon  a little  salt  (the  amount  viU 
depend  upon  tho  quality  of  the  bacon),  a •, 

tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  a tablc-spoonfulo 
vinegar;  pour  all  over  the  lettuce,  and  rmx 
thoroughly.  Servo  immediatelj . < 

cost,  Gd.  ' Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 
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Lettuce  Stalks  To  Reserve  (an 

imitation  oi  preserved  ginger).— iako  tno 
stalks  of  large  lettuces,  peel  oil  the  outer  skin, 
cut  them  into  pieces  about  two  inches  long, 
wash  them  thoroughly,  and  weigh  them ; then 
leave  them  to  soak  in  cold  water  Ascertain 
how  much  water  will  bo  required  to  cover  the 
lettuce-stalks  entirely,  and  boil  this  quantity 
with  a pound  of  sugar  and  an  ounce  and  a halt  o± 
whole  ginger  to  every  pound  of  stalks,  ike 
ginger  should  be  soaked  in  hot  water  and  sliced 
before  being  added  to  the  sugar.  When  n has 
boiled  a quarter  of  an  hour,  take  out  the  gmgei , 
drain  the  water  from  the  lettuce-stalks,  pour  the 
syrup  over  them  instead,  and  leave  them  until 
the  next  day.  The  syrup  must  be  boiled  with 
the  ginger  for  a quarter  of  an  horn-  every  day 
for  five  days,  and  poured  over  the  lettuce. 
The  strained  juice  of  one  or  two  lemons  may 
be  added  at  the  last  boiling.  Cover  the  pre- 
serve in  the  usual  way,  and  store  in  a cool, 
dry  place.  Probable  cost,  6d.  per  pound. 


Lettuce,  Stewed.— Take  four  good-sized 
lettuces,  trim  away  the  outer  leaves  and  tne 
bitter  stalks ; wash  the  lettuces  carefully,  and 
boil  them  in  plenty  of  salted  water  until  they 
are  tender.  Tift  them  into  a colander,  and 
squeeze  the  water  from  them ; chop  them 
slightly,  and  put  them  into  a clean  saucepan 
with  a little  pepper  and  salt  and  a small  piece 
of  butter.  Dredge  a little  flour  on  them,  pour 
over  them  three  table-spoonfuls  of  good  gravy, 
and  simmer  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
stirring  all  the  tune.  Squeeze  a dessert-spoon- 
ful of  vinegar  or  lemon-juice  upon  them,  anu 
serve  as  hot  as  possible,  with  fried  sippets 
round  the  dish.  Time,  altogether,  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Sd.  Sufficient 
for  half  a dozen  persons. 


Lettuce,  stewed  (another  way). — Take 
four  good-sized  cabbage  lettuces,  wash  them 
carefully,  trim  off  the  outer  leaves  and  the 
stalks,  and  put  them  into  boiling  water  for 
ten  minutes.  Drain  well,  and  let  them  get 
quite  cold,  then  cut  them  into  halves,  sprinkle 
a pinch  of  salt  over  each  half,  tie  them  to- 
gether again,  place  them  in  a stewpan,  cover 
them  with  good  stock,  and  put  with  them  a 
piece  of  beef-dripping  the  size  of  a large  egg, 
a bunch  of  parsley,  a little  piece  of  thyme,  and 
an  onion  with  a clove  stuck  in  it.  Cover 
closely,  and  simmer  very  gently  for  two  hours. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  take  out  the  lettuces, 
drain  them,  remove  the  stiings,  fold  the  leaves 
round  neatly,  and  place  them  in  a circle  on  a 
hot  dish,  with  a piece  of  fried  bread  between 
each.  Pour  over  them  half  a pint  of  household 
gravy  (see  Household  Gravy).  Servo  imme- 
diately. Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for 
half  a dozen  persons. 

Lettuce  Stewed  with  Green  Peas. 

— Take  two  good-sized  cabbage  lettuces.  Wash 
them  carefully,  remove  the  stalks  and  the  outer 
and  decayed  leaves,  sprinklo  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt  over  them,  and  let  them  lie  in  cold  water 
for  a couplo  of  hours.  Drain  them,  cut  them 
into  slices,  and  pvit  them  into  a saucepan,  with 
a quart  of  young  and  freshly-shelled  groon  peas, 
a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  rolled  thickly 


in  Hour,  half  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good  stock, 
and  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  pounded  sugar. 
Cover  closely,  and  simmer  gently  until  the  peas 
aro  soft.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  simmer.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Lettuce,  Stuffed.— Wash  four  or  five 
large  lettuces.  Boil  them  in  plenty  of  salted 
water  for  fifteen  minutes.  Throw  them  at  once 
into  cold  water,  and  afterwards  let  them  drain. 
Open  them,  fill  them  with  good  veal  forcemeat, 
tie  the  ends  securely,  and  put  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  as  much  good  gravy  as  wall  cover 
them,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  pepper,  .and  a tea-spoonful  of  vinegar.  Sim- 
mer gently  for  another  fifteen  minutes,  remove 
the  strings,  place  them  on  a hot  dish,  and  pour 
the  gravy  round  them.  If  preferred,  the  lettuces 
may  be  prepared  as  above,  and  then  put  into 
a braising-pan,  with  thin  slices  of  bacon  above 
and  under  them.  A carrot,  an  onion  stuck 
with  two  cloves,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a 
little  good  gravy  may  then  be  added,  and  the 
lettuces  simmered  gently  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.  A glassful  of  sherry  may  be  added  to  the 
gravy  before  it  is  served.  Probable  cost  of  the 
lettuces,  Id.  each.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Leveret,  Braised.— Truss  the  leveret 
like  a hare,  and  fill  it  with  a forcemeat  made 
as  follows : — Grate  very  finely  two  ounces  of 
stale  crumb  of  bread,  season  with  a.  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a salt-spoonful  of  pounded 
sugar,  half  a salt-spoonful  of  pepper,  half  a 
salt-spoonful  of  finely-minced  lemon-rind,  and 
half  a salt-spoonful  of  grated  nutmeg ; add  a 
shallot,  chopped  small,  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  svTcet  herbs. 
When  these  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed, 
work  them  together  with  a dessert-spoonful  of. 
brandy  and  two  ounces  of  clarified  butter. 
Pill  the  leveret  with  the  forcemeat,  and  sew  it 
up  securely.  Place  two  or  three  slices  of  bacon 
at  the  bottom  of  the  braising-pan.  Fasten  two 
or  three  more  on  the  back  of  the  leveret,  and 
put  it  legs  downwards  into  the  pan.  Pour  over 
it  half  a pint  of  good  gravy,  and  add  a small 
onion,  finely  minced,  a sliced  carrot,  a glassful 
of  sherry,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  mushroom 
ketchup.  Cover  the  pan  closely,  and  simmer 
gently  for  two  hours.  Take  out  the  leveret. 
Press  the  vegetables  through  a sieve,  put  them 
back  into  the  gravy,  thicken  it  with  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  mixed  smoothly  with  a little 
cold  water,  return  both  leveret  and  gravy  to 
the  stewpan,  and  simmer  for  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour  longer.  Serve  very  hot.  Probable 
cost  of  leveret,  4s.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Leveret,  Cold  Boast,  with  Poivrade 
Sauce. — Divide  the  remains  of  a roast 
leveret  into  neat  pieces,  trim  them,  and  put 
them  aside  until  wanted.  Cut  an  ounce  of 
lean  uncooked  ham  into  dice,  and  take  the 
samo  quantities  of  minced  onion,  carrot,  und 
celery.  Put  theso  ingrodients  into  a stew- 
pan with  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  fry  them 
until  tlioy  aro  lightly  browned.  Pour  over 
them  three  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  a table- 
spoonful of  mushroom  ketchup,  and  about  a 
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tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce  ; add  half  a hlade 
of  mace,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a drachm  of 
cayenne,  and  a bay-leaf.  Simmer  gently  for 
half  an  hour,  then  add  half  a pint  of  good 
brown  sauce  and  a glass  of  white  wine.  Boil 
gently,  and  skim  carefully  until  all  the  fat  has 
boon  removed,  then  strain  the  sauce,  put  it 
back  into  the  stewpan,  and  lot  it  boil  for  a few 
minutos.  Put  in  the  pieces  of  cold  leveret, 
and  serve  when  they  are  quite  hot.  The 
sauce  must  not  boil  after  the  leveret  is 
added.  Time,  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable 
cost,  exclusive  of  the  wine,  lOd.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  six  persons. 

Leveret  Puree. — Take  the  remains  of 
cold  roast  or  braised  leveret.  Cut  tho  meat  off 
the  bones,  remove  the  skin  and  sinews,  chop  it 
small,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar.  Add  gradually, 
whilst  pounding,  the  remains  of  the  sauce,  and 
press  all  together  through  a hair  sieve.  Like 
other  purees,  this  may  be  used  for  garnishing 
patties,  or  it  may  be  made  hot  with  a little  re- 
duced stock  and  seasoning,  and  served  with 
mashed  potatoes.  Time,  about  an  hour  to 
prepare. 

Leveret,  Roasted.— Leverets  maybe  used 
when  hares  are  out  of  season ; they  should  be 
trussed  in  the  same  way,  and  may  be  stuffed  or 
not  (with  hare  stuffing) , according  to  preference. 
A leveret  is  best  when  larded,  but  if  this  cannot 
be  done,  cover  it  either  with  thin  slices  of  fat 
bacon  or  with  a thickly -buttered  piece  of  white 
paper.  Eoast  it  before  a brisk  fire,  and  baste 
it  constantly,  and  a few  minutes  before  it  is 
taken  down  remove  the  bacon  or  paper,  dredge 
a little  flour  over  it,  and  froth  it  nicely.  Serve 
it  very  hot,  and  send  red  currant  j elly  to  table 
with  it  as  well  as  the  following  gravy,  a little 
of  which  may  be  put  in  the  dish  and  the  rest  in 
a tureen Thicken  half  a pint  of  stock  with  a 
small  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  let  it  boil 
for  about  ton  minutes,  then  stir  a wine-glassful 
of  port  into  it,  boil  up  once  more,  and  serve. 
Time,  an  hour  to  roast  the  leveret.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons.  Probable  cost,  4s. 

Liaisons. — The  various  methods  _ for 

thickening  sauces  and  soups  are  called  liaisons. 
Those  most  frequently  used  are  composed  of 
flour,  ground  rice,  arrowroot,  roux,  eggs,  and 
milk.  Flour,  ground  rice,  and  arrowroot  should 
bo  mixed  very  smoothly,  first  with  a little  cold 
liquid,  and  afterwards  with  some  of  the  hot 
liquid.  Tho  mixture  should  then  be  strained,  and 
poured  with  one  hand  into  tho  sauce  or  soup 
which  should  bo  at  the  same  time  well  stirred 
with  tho  other  hand.  Tho  soup  must  be  boiled 
after  this  preparation  is  added.  Liaison  of  egg 
is  composed  of  the  yolks  of  eggs  only.  Tho 
liquid  should  always  bo  cooled  for  a minute 
before  this  liaison  is  added.  Tho  yolks  must  bo 
well  beaten,  then  mixed  with  a little  of  the 
liquid,  and  gradually  added  to  the  rest,  and  all 
stirred  together  over  the  fire  until  quite  hot.  If 
allowed  to  boil,  howover,  after  tho  egg  is  added, 
tho  liquid  will  curdle.  Two  or  three  s]  oonfuls 
of  milk  or  cream  are  sometimes  added  to  tho  egg. 
For  liaison  of  roux,  see  Rotix,  Brown  and  White. 
A liaison  of  butter  is  used  to  enrich  rather  than 
to  thicken  sauces.  It  should  be  stirred  in  cold 


at  the  last  moment,  and  on  no  account  allowed 
to  boil. 

Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat.  — This 

valuable  preparation,  which  is  sold  as  the  pure 
essence  of  meat,  is  so  wholesome,  stimulating, 
and  economical,  that  it  cun  scarcely  be  too 
highly  spoken  of.  It  has  again  and  again  been 
of  the  highest  service  in  cases  of  extreme  pros- 
tration, thus  proving  its  sustaining  qualities ; I 
and  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  use  it 
as  a partial  substitute  for  fresh  meat  in  making  _ 
soups  and  sauces  will  be  able  to  speak  of  the 
saving  they  have  thus  effected.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  preparing  it  to  use  boiling  water,  and 
a liberal  allowance  of  salt,  and  also  (when  it  is 
intended  for  invalids)  to  make  it  rather  weak  at 
first,  until  the  patient  has  become  accustomed 
to  its  peculiar  flavour.  It  should  be  understood,  J, 
however,  that  the  extract  of  meat,  although 
it  is  stimulating  and  sustaining,  contains  a 
small  proportion  only  of  real  nourishment,  j 
This  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  making  soups 
and  sauces.  Generally  speaking,  a mixture  of 
meat  and  extract  will  be  found  to  be  more 
satisfactory  than  if  the  extract  is  used  alone. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  for  two  ounces. 

Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat,  Beef  Tea 
from.-'  -Dissolve  a tea-spoonful  of  Liebig’s  ex- 
tract in  half  a pint  of  water,  sti  r it  until  dissolved, 
add  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  serve  imme- 
diately. Time,  two  or  three  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  lid.  Sufficient  for  half  a pint  of  beef  tea.  ' ' 

Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat,  Cheap 
and  Nourishing  Soup  made  from.— 

Buy  two  pennyworth  of  fresh  bones,  wash  them 
wed,  break  them  into  small  pieces,  and  put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  four  quarts  of  cold 
water.  Bring  the  liquid  to  a boil,  remove  the 
scum  as  it  rises,  and  simmer  very  gently  for 
five  hours.  Two  large  onions  stuck  with  two 
cloves,  two  carrots,  two  turnips,  a bunch  of 
parsley,  and  half  a dozen  of  the  outer  sticks  of 
a head  of  celery  should  bo  boiled  with  it  for  the 
last  hour  and  a hah,  and  if  it  is  wished  to 
thicken  the  soup,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sago, 
rice,  or  tapioca  may  be  put  in  as  well.  Strain 
tho  soup,  and  add,  whilst  boiling  hot,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  Liebig’s  extinct  of  meat. 
Add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  serve  very  hot. 
Probable  cost,  4d.  per  pint.  Sufficient  for  seven 
or  eight  persons. 

Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat,  Gravy 
from  {see  Gravy  from  Liebig's  Extract,  &c.). 

Liebig’s  Sandwiches.— Very  appetising 
and  nutritious  sandwiches  may  be  made  for 
travellers  or  invalids  from  Liebig’s  extract  of 
meat.  Cut  two  slices  of  thin  bread  and  butter, 
remove  tho  crust,  and  spread  a little  of  tho 
extract  very  thinly  over  one  of  the  pieces,  with 
a little  mustard,  press  the  other  slice  of  broad 
and  butter  upon  it,  and  cut  it  into  neat  pieces. 
Time,  five  minutes  to  prepare. 

Liebig’s  Soup  for  Children—  Ph*  8 
table-spoonful  of  flour  into  a bowl,  with  a table* 
spoonful  of  finely-ground  malt  and  seven  gnuns 
and  a quarter  of  bicarbonate  of  potash.  Mix  these 
ingredients  smoothly  with  two  table-spoonfuls  o 
cold  water,  then  add  gradually,  stirring  all  the 
time,  ton  table-spoonfuls  of  new  milk.  Put  the 
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mixture  into  a saucepan,  and  lot  it  simmer  gently 
until  it  thickens,  then  take  the  pan  irom  the 
tire,  and  stir  it  until  it  again  becomes  fluid. 
Boi'l  it  for  fivo  minutes,  strain  it  through  a 
sieve,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Probable  cost, 
3d.  Sufficient  for  half  a pint  of  soup. 

Lillian’s  Delight. — Take  a pound  of 
any  good  cako,  made  without  currants,  cut  it 
into  slices  rather  more  than,  an  inch  thick,  and 
stamp  these  into  rounds  or  diamonds,  about  the 
size  of  a crown-piece ; scoop  a hole  in  the 
middle  of  each  round,  half  an  inch  deep,  and 
three-parts  fill  it  with  nicely-whipped  cream, 
spread  a little  jam  on  the  top,  and  cover  the 
cakes  entirely  with  an  icing  made  as  follows  : - 
Put  the  whites  of  two  eggs  and  half  a pound  of 
finely-sifted  leaf  sugar  into  a basin,  add  two  or 
three  drops  of  lemon-juice  now  and  then,  and 
work  the  ingredients  well  together  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  until  the  mixture  looks  like  a 
thick  white  cream,  when  it  is  ready  for  use. 
The  icing  should  be  spread  on  the  cakes  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  after  it  is  put 
on  they  should  be  put  in  a warm  screen,  and 
left  there  until  the  icing  is  quite  hard.  Pro- 
bable cost  of  cake,  Is.  per  pound. 

Lime. — The  lime  is  a variety  of  the  lemon, 
but  is  much  smaller,  being  only  about  an  inch 
or  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter.  Its  cultiva- 
tion in  Europe  is  by  no  means  extensive,  but 
in  the  West  Indies  it  is  held  in  high  esteem, 
being  more  acid  and  cooling  than  the  lemon. 
Lime  punch  is  there  considered  superior  to 
any  other.  Lime-juice  is  imported  into  Britain 
like  lemon- juice  for  the  manufacture  of  citric 
acid. 


Lime  Mower  Tea  (for  indigestion).— 
Pour  a quart  of  boiling  water  over  an  ounce 
of  lime-flowers,  cover  closely,  and  let  it 
stand  for  a few  minutes,  then  strain  the  tea, 
sweeten  it  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  honey, 
and  drink  a cupful  as  hot  as  possible.  Probable 
cost,  3d.  or  4d.  Sufficient  for  a quart  of  tea. 

Limes,  To  Preserve. — Take  half  a dozen 
limes;  make  three  or  four  slight  cuts  in  the 
rind  of  each ; rub  them  well  with  two  ounces 
of  salt ; and  put  them  in  a warm  place,  turning 
them  occasionally,  until  they  are  softened, 
whch  will  be  in  about  fivo  days.  Boil  as  much 
vinegar  as  will  cover  them,  with  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  mustard-seed,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
bruised  ginger,  and  one  ounce  of  whole  pepper, 
to  each  quart.  Put  the  softened  limes  with  the 
salt,  &c.,  into  a jar;  pour  the  boiling  vinegar 
upon  them,  and  let  them  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Tie  a skin,  over  the  top,  and  store  in  a 
cool,  dry  place. 

Limes,  To  Preserve  (another  way).— 
Take  a dozen  limes,  weigh  them,  and  put  aside 
double  their  weight  in  loaf  sugar.  Boil  them 
in  two  or  three  waters  until  the  rind  is  suf- 
ficiently tender  for  a fork  or  skewer  to  pierce 
it  easily.  Drain  them,  cut  them  into  thin 
slices,  carefully  removing  the  pips,  and  put 
them  into  a deep  jar.  Boil  tho  sugar  to  a dear 
i syrup,  and  put  half  a pint  of  water  with  every 
I pound  and  a quarter  of  sugar.  Pour  this 
j syrup,  when  boiling,  over  tiro  fruit;  let  it 
! remain  for  two  days.  Turn  the  whole  into  a 


preserving-pan,  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  put  the  fruit  into  jars.  Cover  those 
securely,  and  bo  careful  to  store  them  in  a cool, 
dry  place. 

Limpets. — In  some  parts  limpets  are  used 
for  food,  and  though  coarse,  are  not  unwhole- 
some. They  merely  require  boiling  in  a little 
salt  and  water  for  a few  minutes.  The  limpet, 
when  raw,  is  said  to  bo  poisonous. 

Ling. — Ling  is  a fish  of  tho  same  species  as 
hake,  and,  like  that  fish,  is  both  cheap  and 
nourishing.  It  is  a native  of  the  northern  seas. 
In  form  it  is  not  unlike  the  cod,  but  it  is  more 
slender,  and  grows  to  the  length  of  six  or 
seven  feet.  Its  colour  is  gray,  inclining  to 
olive ; the  belly,  silvery ; the  fins,  edged  with 
white.  The  tail-fin  is  rounded.  The  ling  is 
a very  voracious  fish,  feeding  principally  on 
smaller  fishes.  It  is  captured  in  vast  quantities 
off  the  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  Western  Islands, 
and  is  also  found  near  the  Scilly  Islands,  and 


LING. 


off  Flamborough  Head.  In  Britain  it  is  little 
used  as  food.  It  is  in  perfection  from  Feb- 
ruary to  the  end  of  May.  When  ling  are  less 
than  twenty-six  inches  long  they  are  called 
drizzles  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  are  con- 
sumed by  the  natives,  being  thought  an  excel- 
lent fish.'  When  large  they  are  coarse.  _ They 
are  salted,  dried,  and  exported  to  Spain,  and 
other  southern  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  live 
fish  are  not  met  with.  The  sounds  and  roes  are 
salted  separately.  The  liver  yields  an  oil  simi- 
lar to  cod-liver  oil.  When  boiled  it  is  insipid, 
but  when  fried  or  baked  is  both  palatable  and 
wholesome.  A very  good  pie  may  also  be 
made  from  it. 

Ling,  Baked. — Cut  four  pounds  of  ling 
into  slices,  and  put  these  into  a baking-dish. 
Dredge  well  with  flour,  and  sprinkle  over 
them  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  salt,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  white  pepper,  and  half  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  pounded  mace.  Divide  three  ounces  of 
fresh  butter  into  small  pieces,  and  place  these 
here  and  there  upon  tho  fish.  Eub  a table- 
spoonful of  flour  smoothly  into  half  a pint  of 
milk;  pom-  this  over  tho  fish,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and 
garnish  with  toasted  sippets.  Time  to  bake, 
one  hour.  Probablo  cost,  Is.  8d.  Sufficient 
for  half  a dozen  persons. 

Ling,  Fried. — Take  two  pounds  of  fresh 
ling,  cut  it  into  slices  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  rub  those  over  with  pepper  and  salt, 
dredge  a littlo  flour  ovor  them,  and  after- 
wards ogg  and  bread-crumb  them,  and  fry  in 
boiling  fat.  Parsley  aud  butter,  or  lemon  and 
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liver  sauce  may  be  served  with  them.  Time 
to  fry,  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Suf- 
ficient for  three  persons. 

Ling  Pie. — Take  three  or  four  pounds  of 
the  thin  part  ox  a salt  ling,  wash  it  in  two  or 
throo  waters,  and  let  it  soak  for  a couple  of 
hours ; then  put  it  into  a fish-lccttlo,  with  as 
much  water  as  will  cover  it,  and  let  it  boil 
slowly  until  done  enough.  Take  oif  the  skin,  and 
put  layers  of  the  fish  into  a pie-dish,  with  four 
hard-boiled  eggs  cut  into  slices,  a little  chopped 
parsley,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  salt,  half  a tea- 
spoont'ul  of  cayenne,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
pounded  mace  strewn  amongst  them.  Add 
three  ounces  of  fresh  butter  divided  into  small 
pieces;  pour  over  the  fish  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
gravy.  Line  the  edges  of  the  dish  with  a good 
crust,  place  a cover  of  the  same  over  the  top, 
brush  it  over  wifh  egg,  and  bake  in  a brisk 
oven.  Before  serving  pour  a cupful  of  warm 
cream  into  the  pie.  Time  to  bake,  about  one 
hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost  of  ling,  4d.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Ling,  Slices  of,  Stewed —Out  about 
one  pound  of  fresh  ling  into  slices  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  rub  them  over  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  fry  them  in  boiling  fat  for 
about  ten  minutes.  Place  them  in  a stewpan, 
and  cover  them  with  a little  stock.  Put  with 
them  a sprig  of  parsley,  a stick  of  celery,  a 
quarter  of  a blade  of  mace,  a quarter  of  a tea- 
spoonful of  white  pepper,  and  a small  piece  of 
thin  lemon-rind,  and  simmer  gently  for  half  an 
hour.  Put  the  slices  on  a hot  dish,  and  after 
straining  the  gravy,  and  thickening  with  flour 
and  butter,  pour  it  boiling  over  them.  Servo 
as  hot  as  possible.  A tea-spoonful  of  lemon- 
juice  may  bo  added  or  not.  Probable  cost,  8d. 
'Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Linseed. — This  is  the  seed  of  the  flax 
plant.  It  is  small,  oval,  oblong,  acute  at  the 
extremities,  glossy,  and  brown.  Internally  it 
is  white.  The  taste  of  linseed  is  mucilaginous 
and  oily.  The  infusion  of  linseed  in  boiling 
water  yields  a demulcent  mucilage,  _ which  is 
much  used  as  a domestic  medicine  in  coughs 
( see  Linseed  Tea).  The  linseed  should  not  bo 
boiled  in  the  water,  as  that  extracts  the  oil 
contained  in  the  linseed  as  well  as  the  mucilage, 
and  renders  the  decoction  nauseating. 

Linseed  Tea  (Invalid  Cookery). — Put 
an  ounce  of  linseed  into  a jug,  pour  over  it  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  cover  closely,  and  let  it 
stand  for  half  an  hour,  rour  it  into  another 
jug,  and  serve  cither  hot  or  cold.  Half  an 
ounce  of  Spanish  liquorice  may  be  put  with  the 
linseed  if  the  tea  be  wanted  for  any  one  with  a 
cough.  Sufficient  for  one  person. 

Liqueurs. — The  name  liqueur  is  applied  to 
any  alcoholic  preparation  flavoured,  perfumed, 
or  sweetened  so  as  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
taste.  These  preparations  are  very  numerous ; 
the  following  are  amongst  the  principal:— 
Absinthe,  wliichis  spirit  sweetened  and  flavoured 
with  the  young  tops  of  a species  of  artomisia. 
Aniseed  cordial,  rnado  by  imparting  to  weak 
spirit  the  flavour  of  aniseed,  coriander,  and  sweet 
fennel  seed,  and  sweetening  it  with  a highly- 
clarified  syrup  of  refined  sugar.  Clove  cordial, 
flavoured  with  bruised  cloves,  and  coloured  with 


burnt  sugar.  Curacoa,  of  which  the  reader 
will  find  an  account  under  its  proper  heading. 
Kirschwasser  is  made  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land from  cherry -juice  fermented.  The  name 
signifies  cherry- water.  Large  quantities  are 
manufactured  in  the  Black  Forest.  This  liqueur 
always  contains  some  prussic  acid  from  the 
cherry-stones,  and  sometimes  so  much  as  to  be 
abnost  poisonous.  In  Kiimmel,  or  Doppel- 
Kiimmel,  we  have  the  chief  liqueur  of  Russia. 
It  is  prepared  in  the  usual  way  with  sweetened 
spirit,  flavoured  with  cumin  and  caraway-seeds, 
the  latter  being  generally  so  largely  employed 
as  to  conceal  any  other  flavour.  The  principal 
seat  of  its  manufacture  is  Riga;  a superior 
sort  of  Kiimmel,  however,  is  made  at  Weissen- 
stein,  in  Esthonia.  The  principal  difference 
between  the  Riga  and  the  Weissenstein  article 
lies  in  the  greater  purity  of  the  spirit  used  at 
the  latter  place.  Maraschino  is  distilled  from 
bruised  cherries.  The  wild  fruit  is  not  used, 
but  a delicately-flavoured  variety  grown  only 
in  Dalmatia.  Noyau,  or  Creme  de  Noyau,  is 
a sweet  cordial  flavoured  with  bitter  almonds 
(bruised).  Peppermint  is  a common  liqueur, 
much  in  demand  amongst  the  lower  classes  in 
the  metropolis.  Generally  it  consists  of  ordi- 


nary  sweetened  gin,  flavoured  with  the  essential 
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oil  of  peppermint,  which  is  previously  rubbed 
up  with  refined  sugar,  to  enable  it  to  mix  with 
the  very  weak  spirit. 

Recipes  for  making  the  following  liqueurs 
will  bo  found  in  this  work  under  their  re- 
spective headings 


Cherry  Brandy 
CURApOA 

Currant 
Four-Fruit 
Ginger  Cordial 
Hawthorn 
Jelly 
Lemon 


Macaroni 

Mead 

Noyau 

Orange 

Punch 

Ratafia 

Shrub 

Syrup  for  Liqueurs. 


Liquorice  and.  Liquorice  Root. 

Liquorice  is  a long  and  creeping  root,  procured 
from  a plant  of  the  pod-bearing  tribe.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  England,  but  is  a native  chiefly  of  Spam 
and  of  Southern  Europe.  The  extract  of  the 
root  is  known  as  “ black  sugar,”  “ stick  liquo- 
rice,” “Spanish  juice,”  or  “hard  extract  of 
liquorice.”  It  forms  the  basis  of  several  kinds 
of  lozenges,  and  is  added  generally  to  soothing 
drinks.  It  is  employed,  as  every  one  knows, 
as  a demulcent  remedy  in  coughs  and  other 
complaints.  Even  when  used  in  considerable 
quantity  it  does  not  disorder  the  stomach,  or 
even  create  thirst  like  common  sugar. 


Little  Ladies’  Tart  (a  pretty  dish  for 
a juvenile  party).— Rub  four  ounces  of  fresw 
butter  into  half  a pound  of  flour.  Add  a pmc 
of  salt,  threo  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  and 
three  well-beaten  eggs.  Work  these  ingredients 
into  a firm -paste,  and  roll  it  out  three  or  four 
times,  dredging  lightly  with  flour  to  prevent  if 
Stag  to  th?  board:  Make  it  !><'«? 

shape,  ahont  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thick"  - < 
ornament  the  outside  edgo  with  a for 
spoon,  put  it  on  an  oven  plate,  and  bake  ui 
quick  oven.  When  sufficiently  cooked,  tah<  it 
out  and  let  it  cool.  Just  before  serving  spread 
lio-htly  over  it  different  coloured  jellies  and 
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jams,  laid  in  strips  from  the  centre  like  tho 
spokes  of  a wheel.  Time,  about  twenty-five 
minutes  to  hake.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Suf- 
ficient for  five  or  six  persons. 

Little  Mary’s  Cup  Puddings.— 

Grate  the  rind  of  a large  fresh  lemon  upon 
two  ounces  of  finely-sifted  sugar.  Mix  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  the  juice  with  half  a pint 
of  cold  water.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  this  over 
the  fire ; add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and 
a wine-glassful  of  sherry,  or  any  other  light 
wine,  and  when  the  butter  is  melted,  pour  the 
mixture  out  to  cool.  Mix  four  ounces  of  flour 
very  smoothly  with  three  well-beaten  eggs, 
add  the  cooled  liquid  very  gradually,  and  stir 
the  batter  over  the  fire  for  three  minutes. 
Take  some  well-buttered  cups,  three-parts  fill 
them  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  in  a quick 
oven.  Turn  the  puddings  out  of  the  cups 
before  serving,  and  sift  a little  powdered  sugar 
over  them.  Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost,  exclusive  of  the  wine,  lOd.  Suf- 
ficient for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Liver  and  Ham,  Forcemeat  of,  for 
Raised  pies,  &C.—1 Take  half  a pound  of 
calf’s  liver,  and.  half  a pound  of  fat  bacon.  Cut 
the  meat  into  one-inch  squares,  and  fry  them 
lightly,  putting  in  the  bacon  first,  and  when  it 
is  half  done  adding  the  liver.  Season  with  a 
small  tea-spoonful  of  herbaceous  seasoning 
and  a little  salt.  When  the  liver  is  half 
cooked,  take  it  and  the  bacon  up,  drain  them 
from  the  fat,  mince  finely,  then  pound 
them  in  a mortar  to  a smooth  paste,  pass 
this  through  a coarse  seive,  and  put  the 
forcemeat  aside  for  use.  Probable  cost,  9d. 
per  pound. 

Liver  and  Kidney  Pudding  {see 

Kidney  and  Liver  Pudding) . 

Liver  and  Lemon  Sauce  for  Fowls 

{sec  Lemon  and  Liver  Sauce). 

Liver  and  Parsley  Sauce. — Take  the 
liver  of  a fowl  or  rabbit — be  careful  that  it  is 
perfectly  fresh — wash  it,  and  boil  it  for  five 
minutes  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water.  Mince 
it  very  finely,  pound  it  in  a mortar,  and  mix 
with  it  a table-spoonful  of  scalded  and  chopped 
parsley.  Stir  both  into  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  good  melted  butter.  Let  tho  sauce  remain 
on  the  fire  until  it  is  quite  hot,  but  it  must 
not  boil.  Time,  one  minute  to  heat  the  sauce. 
Probable  cost,  2d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Liver,  Fat  Ragout  of. — Take  the 
hvers  of  two  large  fat  geese.  Ecmove  the 
gall-bag,  taking  care  that  no  yellow  spots 
) are  left  near  tho  place  where  it  was,  then  lay 
(the  livers  in  milk  for  some  hours  to  whiten 

■ them.  Put  them  into  a stewpan,  and  cover 

■ them  with  equal  parts  of  good  gravy  stock, 
|land  light  wine.  Put  with  them  a bunch 

■ of  parsley,  two  sliced  shallots,  a tea-spoonful  of 
»i  bruised  pepper  and  ginger  mixed,  four  bruised 
I cloves,  a bay-leaf,  and  a little  salt.  It  is 
| probable  that  very  littlo  of  tho  last-named 
* ingredient  will  be  required,  as  tho  gravy  and 
j stock  wall  doubtless  contain  salt  sufficient. 

I Cover  tho  saucepan  closely,  and  simmer  gently. 

1 When  the  livers  arc  done  enough,  drain  them  | 


from  the  liquid,  and  reduce  tho  latter  by  rapid 
boiling  to  the  consistency  of  sauce.  This 
ragout  may  either  be  used  as  a garnish,  or  it 
may  bo  served  as  a separate  dish.  When  the 
latter  is  tho  case,  tho  livers  should  bo  placed 
upon  a dish,  and  tho  yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten 
up  with  quarter  of,  a pint  of  cream  added  to 
the  reduced  liquid,  and  poured  over  them. 
Time  to  simmer  the  livers,  a quarter  of  an 
horn-.  Probable  cost  uncertain,  livers  being 
generally  bought  with  the  geese.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Liver,  Forcemeat  of  {see  Forcemeat  of 
Liver). 

Liver,  Fried. — Cut  one  pound  of  liver 
into  slices,  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
dredge  some  flour  over  them.  Take  an  equal 
number  of  slices  of  bacon,  fat  and  lean  together. 
Fry  the  bacon  first,  and  when  it'is  done  enough, 
draw  the  rashers  from  the  fat,  and  place  them 
on  a hot  ylish.  Fry  the  slices  of  liver  in  the 
same  fat,  Land  when  lightly  browned  on  both 
sides,  dish  bacon  and  liver  in  a circle,  a slice  of 
each  alternately.  Pour  the  fat  from  the  pan, 
and  dredge  a little  flour  into  it.  Add  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  broth,  a little  salt  and  pepper,  and 
a table-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup.  Stir 
smoothly  together  until  the  sauce  boils,  and 
pom-  it  into  the  dish  with  the  liver.  Garnish 
with  sliced  lemon.  If  liked,  a table-spoonful 
of  finely-minced  gherkins  or  pickled  walnuts 
may  be  added  to  the  sauce.  Time,  a quarter  of 
an  horn  to  fry  the  liver.  Probable  cost,  9d. 
per  pound.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 


Liver  Fried  (another  way). — Take  one 
pound  of  fresh  liver,  and  a few  rashers  of 
bacon.  Cut  the  liver  into  neat  slices,  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  dip  each  slice  in  a 
mixture  made  of  one  table-spoonful  of  flour, 
one  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  one  of  pepper. 
Cover  the  bottom  of  the  frying-pan  with  some 
clear  dripping,  about  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
depth.  Place  the  pan  on  the  fire,  and  when 
the  dripping  ceases  hissing,  put  in  the  liver 
and  bacon.  The  bacon  will  be  done  first; 
remove  it,  and  in  five  minutes  turn  the  liver. 
When  the  latter  is  done  enough,  dish  it  with 
the  liver,  and  serve  very  hot.  A little  sauce 
may  be  made  as  in  the  last  recipe.  Time, 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d. 
Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 


; vjeiiua.il  recipe;.— ram 
half  a pound  of  raw  liver,  and  two  ounces  o: 
tat  bacon.  Mince  them  together  very  finely 
add  a little  salt  and  pepper,  and  finely-mincec 
parsley,  together  with  three  ounces  of  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs.  Mix  three  well-beater 

CW.\  an  0111100  and  a half  of  buttei 

which  has  been  worked  with  tho  fingers  to  a 
cream.  Put  these  with  the  mince,  then  make 
carcf^n-lT  Ui?  l?to  egg-ehaped  balls,  being 
firmer1  St hondI®  thcm  hghtly,  and  to  dip  the 
makine-  C°ld  Wl£er  00°asionally  whilst 

watm  nST-m?-  Dr0p  thom  into  boiling 
’ and  bod  them  until  done  enough.  It  is 

whole  i’n(7  n quantity  boforo  forming  the 

liftlo  morn  adsi  a,ni,  rt  tails  in  pieces,  add  a 

d ents  T,-nffratiCd  br?ad  to  the  other  ingre- 
ments.  lime  to  boil,  fully  half  an  hour. 
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Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Liver  Klosse  (another  way). — Take  a 
large  slice  of  the  crumb  of  a stale  loaf.  Pour 
half  a pint  of  milk  over  it,  and  lot  it  soak  for 
half  an  hour.  Press  tlio  liquid  from  it,  and 
mix  with  it  half  a pound  of  iincly-minced  raw 
liver,  the  grated  rind  of  half  a small  lemon, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  chopped  parsley,  one  of 
chives,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Dredge 
a tabic-spoonful  of  flour  over  these  ingredients, 
and  stir  in  two  well-beaten  eggs.  Make  tlio 
mixture  up  into  egg-shaped  klosse,  drop  them 
into  boiling  water  or  broth,  and  boil  them 
until  done  enough.  Before  serving,  fry  two 
ounces  of  chopped  bacon  in  a little  butter,  and 
pour  this  over  the  klosse.  If  any  remain,  they 
may  be  sliced,  clipped  into  beaten  egg  and 
bread-crumbs,  and  fried  in  hot  fat.  Time  to 
boil,  about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  lOd. 
Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Liver  Klosse,  for  Soup  (a  Gorman 
recipe). — Take  half  a calf’s  liver,  and  mince  it 
small.  Mix  with  it  four  ounces  of  finely- 
shred  suet,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  chopped 
parsley,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  four  and  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  and  as  much  crumb  of  bread  soaked  in 
milk  and  pressed  dry  as  will  bind  it  together. 
Form  into  egg-shaped  balls,  cook  these  in 
boiling  water,  and  serve  in  soup.  Half  a tea- 
spoonful of  any  herb  powder  that  is  liked  may 
be  added  with  the  parsley.  Time  to  boil,  half 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  six 
or  seven  persons. 

Liver  Puddings. — Take  half  an  ox  liver; 
clear  it  from  skin,  boil,  and  grate  it.  Mix  with 
it  its  bulk  in  bread-crumbs,  and  finely-shred 
suet.  Season  rather  highly  with  black  pepper ; 
add  a little  salt,  grated  nutmeg,  and  a glassful  of 
rum.  Have  the  pudding  skins  well  cleaned, 
tie  one  end,  and  turn  them  inside  out.  Half 
fill  them  with  the  mixture,  and  tie  them  in 
three  or  four  places  at  equal  distances.  Put 
them  into  water  which  is  nearly  on  the  point 
of  boiling.  In  five  minutes  prick  them  with  a 
large  darning-  ncedlo  to  prevent  them  bursting, 
and  let  them  boil  for  half  an  hour.  Liver 
sausages  should  bo  kept  in  a cool  place  until 
wanted  for  use.  Before  serving,  boil  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  broil  them. 
Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  rum,  2s.  (id. 
Sufficient  for  ten  or  twelve  persons. 

Liver  Sauce  for  Pish. — Stew  the  liver 
in  some  of  the  gravy  in  which  the  fish  was 
boiled  until  quite  tender.  Mince  it  finely,  and 
pound  it  in  a mortar  with  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  dry  mustard.  Thicken  half  a pint  of  gravy 
with  a small  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour ; add 
the  liver,  some  salt,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  chilli 
-vinegar.  Let  all  boil  up  once,  and  serve.  Time, 
a quarter  of  an  hour  to  boil  the  liver.  Suili- 
•cient  for  four  or  six  persons.  Probable  cost,  3d. 

Liver  Sauce  for  Roast  Hare.— Be 
sure  that  the  liver  is  quite  sweet.  Wash  it  in 
two  or  three  waters,  and  stow  it  in  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  good  beef  gravy,  then  minco  it  finely, 
and  with  it  a clove  of  shallot,  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  picked  parsley,  and  a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful 


of  thyme,  lletum  the  liver  to  the  saucepan; 
let  all  boil  up  together.  Then  add  a tea- 
spoonful of  chilli  vinegar,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
currant  jelly,  and  two  of  port.  This  sauce  may 
be  used  for  roast  rabbit,  il'  a glassful  of  sherry 
be  substituted  for  the  port  and  jelly.  Serve 
immediately.  Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to 
boil  the  liver.  Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  fox- 
six  persons. 

Liver  Sausages,  — Take  an  uncooked 
pig’s  liver.  Mince  finely,  bruise  it,  and 
afterwards  rub  it  through  a colander.  Mix 
with  it  half  its  weight  in  boiled  pork,  finely 
minced,  and  add  half  a pound  of  fat  bacon 
chopped  small.  Season  rather  highly  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  powdered  cloves.  Three-parts 
fill  some  thick  skins  with  the  mixture;  put 
them  into  boiling  salt  and  water,  and  let  them 
simmer  very  gently.  A little  pounded  onion 
or  powdered  sage  may  be  added,  if  the  flavour 
is  liked.  The  sausages  may  be  eaten  cither 
cold  with  bread  and  butter  or  hot.  If  eaten 
hot  they  do  not  require  boiling  before  they  are 
fried.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  simmer.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  ' 
persons. 

Liver  Sausages  ( see  Mecklenburg  Liver 

Sausages). 

Liver  Sausages,  Mecklenburg, 
Smoked. — Take  one  pound  of  the  cuttings 
of  pork,  and  one  pound  of  sward,  or  the  skin  • 
of  the  pig  cut  from  the  loins.  The  tongue  and 
kidneys,  and  a little  fat  may  bo  added,  if  liked. 
Cut  the  meat  into  slices,  and  boil  all  gently 
in  as  little  water  as  possible  until  quite  tender. 
The  sward  should  be  put  upon  the  fire  before 
the  rest  of  the  meat,  as  it  will  require  much 
longer  boiling.  Mince  all  very  finely,  and  mix 
in  the  raw  liver,  which  has  been  chopped  and 
bruised  and  pressed  through  a coai-se  sieve. 
Season  rather  highly  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
half  a dozen  powdered  cloves.  Pour  over  the 
mince  the  fat  which  has  risen  to  the  top  of  the 
liquid  in  which  the  meat  was  boiled,  and  add, 
if  approved,  either  a bruised  shallot  or  a tea- 
spoonful of  powdered  or  grated  lemon-rind. 
When  filling  the  skins,  remember  to  leave  room 
for  swelling,  and  simmer  the  sausages  gently 
in  the  same  liquid  in  which  the  meat  was 
boiled.  The  liver  sausages  may  bo  used  fresh 
or  smoked  as  preferred.  If  smoked,  two  days 
will  be  long  enough  for  them  to  hang.  Time  ‘ 
to  boil  large  skins,  one  hour ; small  skins,  half 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for 
eight  or  ten  pei-sons. 

Loach. — The  loach  is  a small  fish,  usually 
about  three  inches  long,  with  a round  body 
with  six  wattles  or  bai-bs  at  its  mouth.  In 
Scotland  it  is  known  as  the  beardio.  It  is  not 
very  common,  but  is  met  with  occasionally  in 
small  brooks  and  rivulets.  The  use  it  is 
chiefly  put  to  is  to  servo  as  bait  for  eels 
and  perch,  but  it  is  worthy  of  being  brought 
under  the  cook’s  notice.  It  is  delicious  fried 
in  batter,  or  with  eggs  and  crumbs  of  bread. 

Loaf  Cake.— Mix  one  pound  and  a half 
of  flour  with  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  moist 
sugar ; add  an  ounce  of  caraway  seeds,  and 
eight  well-beaten  eggs.  Mix  thoroughly  one 
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fable-spoonful  of  yoast,  a table-spoonful  of 
milk  and  a table-spoonful  of  water,  and  stir 
these’  into  the  cake.  Tut  the  mixture  on  one 
side  a little  time,  and  when  it  is  risen  mould 
it  li°htly ; put  it  into  a well-buttered  tm,  and 
halie  in  a moderate  oven  for  about  two  hours. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten 


persons. 

Loaf  Cake,  for  Luncheon,  &c.— 

' Beat  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter  to  a cream. 
Mix  with  it  six  ounces  of  moist  sugar  and  six 
well-beaten  eggs.  Add  one  pound  of  flour, 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  rose-water,  one  table- 

H spoonful  of  finely-chopped  lemon-rind,  one 
small  nutmeg,  grated,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
powdered  cinnamon,  a table-spoonful  of  dis- 
solved saleratus,  and  a small  tea-cupful  of  milk. 
Beat  all  thoroughly.  Line  an  earthen  cake- 
mould  with  buttered  paper,  pour  in  the  mixture, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven  for  about  two 
hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
eight  or  ten  persons. 

Loaf  Cake  of  Indian  Meal.— Pub 
four  ounces  of  fresh  butter  into  one  pound  of 
Indian  meal.  Pour  over  it  as  much  boiling 
milk  as  will  make  it  into  a thick  batter,  and 
when  this  is  cool  stir  into  it  two  well-beaten 
eggs.  Stone  a quarter  of  a pound  of  raisins. 
Wash,  pick,  and  dry  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
currants.  Dredge  over  them  as  much  fine  flour 
as  will  adhere  to  them,  and  stir  them  into  the 
batter,  and  afterwards  stir  in  six  ounces  of  moist 
sugar.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a well-buttered 
mould,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven  for  two 
hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  half 
a dozen  persons. 

Loaves,  Mecca  {see  Mecca  Loaves). 
Loaves,  Oyster  {see  Oysters,  Loaves  of). 

Lobster. — This  shell  fish  is  in  season  from 
the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  October, 
so  that  it,  to  a certain  extent,  supplies  the 
place  during  these  months  of  the  oyster.  It 
is  highly  esteemed,  and  may  be  served  in 
various  ways.  Medium-sized  lobsters  are  the 
best  for  eating,  and  very  small  ones,  which 
are  the  cheapest,  may  be  used  for  sauce.  The 
flesh  of  the  male,  or  cock  lobster  as  it  is 
termed,  is  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  hen, 
and  its  shell  assumes  a brighter  red  after  boil- 
ing. The  hen  is  valued,  however,  on  account 
of  the  spawn,  which  is  used  for  making  sauce, 

’ and  the  coral  for  garnishing  salads,  &c.  The 
common  lobster  sometimes  weighs  as  much  as 
ten  or  twelve  pounds  when  loaded  with  spawn, 
but  a lobster  of  one  pound  weight,  or  even  less, 
is  considered  fit  for  the  market.  When  boiled, 
its  beautifully  clouded  and  varied  bluish-black 
turns  to  a nearly  uniform  red.  Lobsters  are 
certainly  nutritive,  but  not  so  much  so  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  Not  being  easily  di- 
gested, they  require  condiments,  of  which  the 
most  proper  are  those  most  frequently  used, 
namely,  vinegar  and  popper.  On  some  consti- 
tutions lobsters  have  a pernicious  effect,  and 
occasion  eruptions  of  the  skin  and  other  dis- 
tressing symptoms  of  derangement.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  that  thoy  are  in  good 
condition,  and  quite  fresh.  When  stale,  thoy 
are  unwholesome  in  a high  degree. 

25 — N.E. 


Lobster  (5  la  Braiso). — See  Lobster,  Baked. 

Lobster  (a  la  Creme).  — Pick  the  meat 
from  a large  freshly-boiled  cock  lobster,  mince 
it  finely,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  white 
pepper,  the  eighth  of  a nutmeg,  grated,  two 
tea-spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  one  of  light  wine. 
When  quite  hot,  put  with  it  two  ounces  of 
fresh  butter,  lightly  rolled  in  flour,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  thick  cream.  Simmer 
gently  for  ten  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time, 
and  when  thoroughly  heated  put  the  mixture 
into  the  shell  of  the  lobster,  place  it  on  a 
neatly-folded  napkin,  and  garnish  with  parsley. 
Probable  cost  of  lobster,  2s.  to  3s.  Sufficient  for 
six  or  eight  persons. 

Lobster  (a  la  Franchise). — Pick  the  flesh 
fr^tn  a medium-sized  fresh  lobster,  and  cut  it 
into  Hmn.11  dice.  Stir  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
cream  into  a quarter  of  a pint  of  white  stock, 
season  with  a little  salt,  cayenne,  and  pounded 
mace,  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  the  lobster, 
and  let  it  simmer  very  gently.  Scrape  the 
shell,  and  put  it  upon  a dish  with  a border  of 
puff  paste  round  it.  Pour  the  mixture  into 
this,  cover  rather  thickly  with  fine  bread- 
crumbs, and  brown  it  by  holding  over  it  an 
iron  shovel  which  has  been  made  red-hot. 
Timn,  to  simmer  five  or  sLx  minutes.  Probable 
cost  of  medium-sized  lobster,  Is.  6d.,  when  in 
full  season.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Lobster  and  Oyster  Fie.— Pick  the 
meat  from  the  tails  of  two  freshly -boiled  lob- 
sters, and  cut  it  into  neat  pieces,  which  must 
be  seasoned  with  a little  pepper,  salt,  and 
pounded  mace.  Bruise  the  shells  and  spawn,  and 
make  a little  gravy  from  them.  Pound  the 
flesh  from  the  claws  and  bodies  to  a smooth 
paste,  mix  with  it  a slice  of  bread  finely-grated, 
six  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  three  table-spoonfuls 
of  vinegar,  and  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg. 
Line  the  edges  and  sides  of  a pie- dish  with  good 
puff  paste.  Put  in  the  slices  of  lobster,  then 
two  dozen  oysters  with  their  liquid,  and  after- 
wards the  pounded  meat.  Lay  the  cover  over 
all,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven  for  an  hour 
and  a quarter.  Before  serving,  strain  a little 
of  the  gravy  from  the  shells  into  the  pie. 
■When  the  pastry  is  cooked  enough  the  pie  is 
done.  Probable  cost  of  lobsters,  Is.  6d.  each, 
sufficient  for  eight  or  nine  persons. 

Lobster  and  Prawn  Soup  {see  Prawn 
ana  Lobster  Soup). 

Lobster,  Baked  (or  Lobster  a la  Braise). 
— Take  the  flesh  of  a large  fresh  hen  lobster, 
chop  it  small,  then  pound  it  in  a mortar,  and. 
mix  with  it  a quarter  of  a small  nutmeg, 
grated,  three  grains  of  cayenne,  half  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  fine 
bread-crumbs,  and  two  well-beaten  eggs.  Shapo 
the  mixture  with  the  hands  into  its  original 
form.  Pound  the  coral  and  spawn,  and  lay 
them  on  the  meat ; then  bake  in  a quick  oven. 
Before  serving,  put  the  shell,  tail,  and  small 
claws  upon  the  meat  in  such  a way  as  to  make 
it  have  the  appearance  of  an  undressed  lobster. 
Bake  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probablo  cost 
of  a medium-sized  lobstor,  when  in  full  season, 
Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  six  or  soron  persons. 
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Lobster  Balls. — Pick  the  meat  from  a 
largo  freshly-boiled  hon  lobster,  mince  it  very 
finely,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar,  with  a salt- 
spoonful  of  white  popper,  half  a salt-spoonful 
of  salt,  three  grains  of  cayenne,  the  eighth  of 
a nutmeg,  grated,  and  two  ounces  of  clarified 
butter.  Make  the  mixture  up  into  balls  the 
size  of  a large  egg.  Dip  these  into  beaten  egg, 
and  thon  into  fine  dry  bread-crumbs.  Let  them 
stand  a few  minutes,  then  dip  them  a second 
time.  Fry  them  in  boiling  fat  till  they  aro 
lightly  browned  all  over ; drain  them  from  the 
grease,  and  serve  them  on  a neatly-folded  hot 
napkin.  Garnish  with  parsley.  Time,  ten 
minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost  of  large  lobster, 
from  2s.  to  3s.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven 
persons. 

Lobster  Bashaws. — Prepare  the  lobster 
as  in  the  last  recipe.  Divide  tho  shell  into 
quarters,  scrape  these  thoroughly,  and  sprinkle 
over  the  inside  of  them  some  fine  dried  bread- 
crumbs. Put  in  the  mixture,  cover  it  thickly 
with  bread-crumbs,  pour  over  the  top  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  clarified  butter,  an  ounce  over 
each  quarter,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  Serve 
the  meat  in  the  shells,  neatly  arranged  on  a 
hot  napkin,  and  garnish  with  bright  green 
parsley.  If  on  being  taken  out  of  tho  oven 
the  lobster  is  not  sufficiently  browned,  hold  a 
red-hot  iron  shovel  over  it  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  bake.  Pro- 
bable oost  of  a large  lobster,  from  2s.  to  3s. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Lobster,  Boiled.— Wash  the  lobster  well 
beforo  boiling,  especially  if  it  be  a hen,  tie  the 
claws  securely,  and  throw  tho  lobster,  head 
first,  into  plenty  of  fast-boiling  salt  and  water. 
If  this  be  done  life  will  be  destroyed  instantly. 
Afterwards  let  it  boil  gently.  When  done 
enough,  take  it  out,  wipe  it,  and  rub  the  shell 
with  a little  salad-oil,  which  will  give  it  a 
clear  red  colour.  Caie  should  be  taken  not  to 
boil  a lobster  too  long,  or  the  meat  will  be 
stringy.  The  Germans  put  a handful  of  cara- 
way-seeds into  the  salt  and  water.  If  not 
sufficiently  boiled  the  spawn  will  not  be  brigfitly 
coloured.  Time,  moderate-sized  lobster,  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes ; large  lobster,  thirty  to 
forty  minutes ; very  large,  one  hour.  Probable 
cost,  from  Is.  6d.  to  3s. 

Lobster,  Broiled. — Take  a medium-sized 
freshly-boiled  cock  lobster,  split  it  open  from 
head  to  tail,  remove  what  aro  called  the  lady 
lingers,  which  are  not  to  be  eaten,  sprinkle  a 
little  whito  pepper  over  the  meat,  and  place 
pieces  of  butter  hero  and  there  upon  it.  Lay 
the  shells  open  upon  a gridiron  abovo  a bright, 
clear  lire,  and  when  quite  hot,  servo  on  a neatly- 
folded  napkin.  Time  to  broil,  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  Gd.  to  3s. 

Lobster  Butter.— Take  the  spawn  or 
coral  of  a hen  lobster  and  pound  it  in  a 
mortar  with  a little  salt  and  cayenne  pepper, 
and  twice  the  weight  in  fresh  butter.  Hub  tho 
mixture  through  a sieve,  and  put  it  in  a cool 
place  until  wanted  for  use.  This  butter  will 
keep  a long  time,  and  as  lobsters  with  spawn 
cannot  always  be  obtained,  the  cook  should 


endeavour  to  keep  some  always  ©n  hand,  as  it 
is  needed  for  sauce,  and  other  dishes.  Special 
care  should  be  taken  to  break  the  seeds  when 
pounding  tho  spawn.  When  the  spawn  cannot 
bo  had,  pound  the  shell  of  tho  lobster  very 
finely  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter. 
Put  it  in  a jar,  and  place  this  jar  in  a saucepan 
of  boiling  water.  Let  it  boil  gently  for  an  hour, 
then  press  the  butter  through  a cloth  into  a basin 
of  cold  water.  When  it  has  stiffened,  lift  it  from 
tho  water,  drain  it,  pass  it  through  a sieve,  and 
mix  with  it  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  butter. 
Probable  cost  of  lobster,  Is.  6d.  and  upwards. 

Lobster,  Buttered. — Pick  the  meat  from 
a large  freshly-boiled  cock  lobster.  Mince  it 
finely,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  fresh  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Stir 
it  over  a gentle  fire  until  quite  hot,  then  add 
the  eighth  of  a nutmeg,  grated,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  chilli  vinegar,  or,  if  this  is  not  at 
hand,  common  vinegar  may  bo  used,  and  three 
grains  of  cayenne,  with  half  a salt  spoonful  of 
white  popper  in  it.  Two  table-spoonfuls  of 
rich  gravy  are  a great  improvement  to  this  dish. 
Stir  the  mixture  gently  over  tho  fire  until  it  is 
quite  hot.  Serve  it  in  the  shell  of  the  lobster 
with  bread-crumbs  over  the  meat.  Time  to 
simmer,  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  from 
2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven 
persons. 

Lobster,  Buttered  (another  wav).— 
Pick  tho  meat  from  a largo  freshly-boiled  cock 
lobster.  Mince  it  finely,  and  put  it  into  a stew- 
pan  with  an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter,  rolled 
in  flour,  half  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  white  pepper,  the  oighth  of  a small 
nutmeg,  grated,  a wine-glassful  of  sherry,  the 
same  of  rich  gravy,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
lemon-pickle.  When  quite  hot,  put  the  mix- 
ture into  tho  shells,  and  garnish  with  parsley 
and  small  three-cornered  pieces  of  toasted  bread. 
Time  to  heat,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 


Lobster,  Choosing  a. — Unboiled  lobsters 
should  be  heavy  and  full  of  motion,  which  is  an 
indication  of  their  being  fresh.  If  they  are 
thickly  crusted,  they  aro  old.  Medium-sized 
lobsters,  w’hen  heavy,  aro  often  better  than 
large  ones.  The  flavour  of  tho  flesh  of  tho 
cock  lobster  is  liner  than  that  of  the  hen.  It 
may  bo  known  by  the  narrowness  of  the  back 
part  of  the  tail,  and  by  the  stiffness  of  the  two 
uppermost  fins  within  it.  When  lobsters  are 
freshly  boiled  their  tails  are  stiff,  and  when 
lightly  pulled  return  with  a spring. 

Lobster,  Cold.— Take  off  tho  largo  claws 
and  crack  tho  shell  lightly,  without  disfiguring 
the  fish.  Split  open  tho  tail  with  a sharp 
knife,  and  dish  the  fish  on  a folded  napkin,  wit  i 
the  head  in  an  upright  position  in  the  centre 
and  tho  tail  and  claws  arranged  neatly  round 
it.  Garnish  with  parsloy.  Salt,  cayenne,  mus- 
tard, salad-oil,  and  vinegar  should  bo  oaten 
with  it.  Sufficient,  a medium-sized  lobster  foi 
two  or  three  persons. 

ToDqtnr  Cold,  Dressed.— Pick  the 

mJt  from  tile  shell,  mince  it  finely,  and  mix  it 
with  a little  salad-dressing,  or  with  a few  bread- 
crumbs, a little  salad-oil,  salt,  popper,  mustard, 
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and  vinegar,  the  quantities  to  he  rogulated  by 
taste  and  the  size  of  the  lobster.  Probable 
cost,  from  Is.  6d.  Sufficient,  a medium-sized 
lobster  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Lobster  Croquettes.  — Pick  the  moat 
carefully  from  the  shell  of  a freshly-boiled  hen 
lobster,  and  mince  it  very  finely.  Pound  the 
coral  and  spawn  in  a mortar,  and  mix  with  it  a 
little  grated  nutmeg,  three  grains  of  cayenne,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  white  sauce,  and  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  three  eggs.  Add  the  minced  lobster,  and 
stir  all  these  ingredients  over  a gentle  fire 
until  the  egg  is  set.  Spread  the  mixture  on  a 
plate,  and  when  cold,  make  it  up  into  the  shape 
of  corks.  Dip  these  in  beaten  egg,  roll  them 
in  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them  in  hot  fat  until 
they  are  lightly  browned  all  over.  Drain 
them,  and  pile  them  upon  a folded  napkin,  in  a 
hot  dish.  Garnish  with  parsley.  Time,  eight 
minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient 
for  four-  or  five  persons. 

Lobster  Curry  .—Pick  the  meat  from  the 
shell  of  a freshly-boiled  medium-sized  lobster, 
and  cut  it  into  neat  square  pieces.  Mix  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  curry  smoothly  with  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  good  stock.  Mince  two  onions 
finely.  Fry  them  in  a little  butter  until  they 
are  tender  without  being  browned,  dredge  a 
tea-spoonful  of  flour  over  them,  pour  over  them 
the  curry  powder  and  stock,  and  stir  the  mix- 
ture until  it  thickens.  Put  in  the  pieces  of 
lobster,  and  stew  gently  for  half  an  hour.  Just 
before  serving,  add  a table-spoonful  of  strained 
lemon-juice.  Put  the  lobster  on  a hot  dish, 

I pour  the  sauce  over  it,  and  send  rice  boiled  as 
for  curries  to  table  with  it.  Probable  cost,  2s. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Lobster  Cutlets. — Cut  the  meat  from  a 
moderate-sized  hen  lobster  into  small  dice. 
Beat  half  an  ounce  of  butter  and  an  ounce  of 
flour  over  the  fire  till  smooth,  then  add  a gill 
of  water,  boil,  and  stir  in  a table-spoonful  of 
cream,  six  drops  of  lemon- juice,  salt,  pepper, 
and  cayenne,  with  lobster  butter  ( see  Lobster 
Butter)  to  redden  the  whole,  and  the  lobster 

imeat.  Stir  ihe  mixture  over  the  fire,  pour  it 
on  a plate  till  cold,  then  flour  lightly  and  form 
into  cutlets  about  a third  of  an  inch  thick  and 
three  inches  long,  stick  a little  piece  of  one  of 
the  small  claws  into  each,  dip  each  into  beaten 
egg,  and  roll  it  in  bread-crumbs.  Let  the 
cutlets  stand  a few  minutes,  then  dip  them  in 
egg  and  bread-crumbs  a second  time.  Fry  them 
in  hot  fat  until  they  are  lightly  coloured,  and 
place  each  cutlet  as  it  is  finished  on  a piece  of 
blotting-paper  before  the  fire.  Arrange  in  a 
circle  on  a hot  dish,  and  garnish  with  parsley. 
Time,  two  or  three  minutes  to  fry.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Lobster,  Cutlets  (another  way). — See 
Cutlets  of  Lobster  or  Crab. 

Lobster  Cutlets,  Quickly  Made.— 

Choose  a very  largo  lobster.  Lot  it  bo  half 
boiled;  take  the  flesh  out  whole,  cut  it 
into  slices  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  dip 
these  into  beaten  egg  and  highly-seasoned 
bread-crumbs.  Lot  thorn  stand  ton  minutes, 
then  dip  them  again,  and  fry  them  in  hot 


butter  till  they  are  lightly  browned  all  over. 
Drain  them  from  the  fat,  and  arrange  them  in 
a circle  on  a hot  dish,  pour  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  lobster  sauce  into  the  centre,  and  send  to 
table  as  hot  as  possible.  Hot  pickles  should 
accompany  this  dish.  The  sauce  should  bo 
made  in  the  ordinary  way.  Time,  eight 
minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost,  3s.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Lobster,  Dressed,  with  Sauce 
Piquant. — Pick  the  meat  from  the  body  and 
claws  of  a freshly -boiled  cock  lobster,  and  divide 
it  into  neat  pieces,  about  half  an  inch  square. 
Take  the  yolks  of  three  hard-boiled  eggs,  pound 
them  well,  and  mix  with  them  a tea-spoonful 
of  raw  mustard,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and 
half  a grain  of  cayenne.  Add  very  gradually, 
by  drops  at  first,  beating  well  between  every 
addition,  four  table-spoonfuls  of  salad-oil,  and 
afterwards  two  table-spoonfuls  of  tarragon 
vinegar,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  very  hot 
chilli  vinegar.  This  sauce  ought  to  be  of  the 
consistency  of  good  cream.  Pour  it  just  before 
serving  over  the  lobster,  and  garnish  with 
parsley.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  prepare.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Lobster  Fricassee. — Pick  the  meat  from 
the  tail  and  claws  of  a medium-sized  lobster, 
cut  it  into  small  squares,  and  put  these  in  a 
saucepan  with  half  a pint  of  good  white  sauce, 
pound  the  coral,  and  mix  it  smoothly  with  the 
liquid.  Season  with  half  a salt-spoonful  of  salt 
and  half  a salt-spoonful  of  white  pepper  and 
pounded  mace  mixed.  When  the  mixture  is  on 
the  point  of  boiling  take  it  from  the  fire,  let  it  cool 
a moment,  then  add  a table-spoonful  of  strained 
lemon-juice.  The  white  sauce  may  be. made  of 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  good  beef  stock  and  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  thickened  with  a 
little  arrowroot ; or,  if  no  beef  stock  is  at  hand, 
the  shell  of  the  lobster  may  be  boiled  in  half  a 
pint  of  water  and  cream,  flavouring  and  thicken- 
ing being  added  to  it.  Time,  about  ten  minutes 
to  bring  the  sauce  to  the  boiling  point.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Lobster,  Gratin  of.  — Take  the  meat 
from  a good-sized  lobster,  cut  the  body  in  half, 
and  pick  out  all  the  meat,  which  must  be  cut 
into  thin  slices.  Put  a piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  an  egg  into  a saucepan,  with  three  shallots, 
finely  minced.  Brown  them  lightly,  then  mix  ii? 
a table-spoonful  of  flour,  and  when  quite 
smooth,  half  a pint  of  milk.  Boil  for  five 
minutes.  Put  in  the  sliced  lobster,  a table-spoon- 
ful of  chopped  parsley,  a little  salt  and  cayenne, 
and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies. 
Stir  all  over  the  fire,  and  when  boiling  draw 
the  saucepan  back,  and  add  the  woll-beaion 
yolk  of  an  egg.  Fill  the  shell  of  the  lobster 
with  the  mixture,  sprinkle  bread-crumbs  over 
it,  and  pour  on  a little  clarified  butter.  Put 
the  shell  in  a hot  oven  for  twenty  minutes,  dish 
on  a napkin,  and  serve.  Probable  cost  of  lobster, 
3s.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Lobster,  Mayonnaise  of. — Takeout  the 
moat  of  a freshly-boiled  hen  lobster,  and  cut  it 
into  small  neat  squares.  Trim  and  was!}  two 
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largo  fresh  lottuces,  or  any  other  salad,  taking 
groat  care  that,  they  are  quite  dry  before  being 
uaod.  Cut  or  tear  these  into  neat  pieces,  and. 
arrange  a layer  of  them  at  the  bottom  of  a large 
dish,  place  soveral  pieces  of  lobster  upon  them, 
and  ropoat  until  the  materials  are  finished.  J ust 
boforo  sorving  pour  over  them  a sauce  made  as 
follows : —Beat  tho  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  until  they  begin  to  feel 
thiok,  add,  by  drops  at  first,  ten  table-spoonfuls 
of  boat  salad-oil,  and  four  of  tarragon  vinegar. 
Tho  mixture  should  be  as  thick  and  smooth  as 
croam.  The  secret  of  making  a mayonnaise  is 
to  add  the  liquid  gradually,  and  to  beat  well 
betwoon  every  addition.  Soasonthe  sauce  with 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  dry  mustard,  half  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  half  a salt-spoonful  of 
white  popper.  Cover  tho  salad  with  the  liquid. 
At  tho  last  moment,  sprinkle  over  it  the  lobster 
coral,  which  has  been  powdered  and  well  sifted, 
and  garnish  the  dish  with  sliced  beetroot  and 
hard-boiled  eggs.  Tune,  an  hour  to  prepare. 
Probable  cost  of  lobster,  Is.  6d.  and  upwards. 
Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  persons. 

Lobster,  Miroton  of— Soak  the  crumb 
of  a penny  roll  until  it  is  quite  soft  in  as  much 
croam  as  will  just  cover  it.  Pick  all  the  moat 
from  a medium-sized,  freshly-boiled  hen  lobster, 
pound  it  writh  the  spawn  thoroughly  in  a mortar, 
and  mix  with  it  the  soaked  crumb,  and  the 
well-beaten  yolks  of  three  fresh  eggs.  Season 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  pounded  mace.  Just 
beforo  boiling  the  mixture,  add  a whole  egg, 
which  has  been  well  whisked.  Line  a plain 
round  mould  with  some  thin  slices  of  ham,  fat 
and  lean  together,  pour  in  the  mixture,  and 
boil  until  it  is  done  enough.  Send  lobster 
sauce  to  table  with  it.  Time  to  boil,  an  hour 
and  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost  of  lobster, 
Is.  6d.  and  upwards.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
seven  persons. 

Lobster  Patties— Take  a medium-sized, 
freshly-boiled  hen  lobster,  pick  out  the  meat 
from  tho  tail  and  claws,  mince  it  finely,  and 
put  it  into  a stewpan  with  a dessert-spoonful  of 
the  spawn,  pounded  and  sifted,  an  ounce  of 
butter,  a tea-spoonful  of  cream,  a tea-spoonful 
of  veal  jolly,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  tho  essence 
of  anchovies,  a tea-spoonful  of  grated  lemon- 
rind,  and  a little  salt,  pepper,  pounded  mace, 
and  cayenne.  Stir  the  mixture  over  tho  fire 
for  a f ow  minutes.  Line  some  patty-pans  with 
good  pull  paste,  which  has  been  rolled  out  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  put  a crust  of  bread 
into  each,  to  preserve  its  form,  lay  on  the 
covers,  ornament  tho  edges  with  the  back  of  a 
knifo,  brush  thorn  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and 
bako  in  a quick  oven.  When  the  patties 
aro  bakod,  take  out  the  bread,  partially  fill 
thorn  with  tho  hot  mixture,  replace  the  covers, 
and  sorve  immediately.  Dish  thorn  on  a neatly- 
folded  napkin.  Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to 
bake  tho  patties,  five  minutes  to  stew  the 
mixture.  Probable  cost,  3d.  each.  Sufficient  for 
throo  dozen  patties. 

Lobster  Pie. — Pick  tlio  moat  from  two 
medium-sized,  freshly-boiled  lobsters,  and  cut 
it  into  small,  neat  pieces.  Bruiso  tho  shells 
and  spawn  in  a mortar,  and  put  thorn  into  a 


stewpan  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  throe 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt 
and  pepper,  and  a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful 
of  pounded  mace.  Simmer  gently  until  the 
goodness  is  extracted,  then  strain  the  gravy, 
thicken  it  with  an  ounce  of  butter  rolled  in  Hour, 
and  let  it  boil  again.  Line  the  edges  of  the 
pie-dish  with  good  puli'  paste,  put  in  the  pieces 
of  lobster,  strain  the  gravy  over  them,  and 
strew  some  finely-grated  bread-crumbs  on  them ; 
lay  tho  cover  over  all,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven.  When  the  paste  is  done,  the  pie  is  ready. 
Serve  either  hot  or  cold.  Time  to  bake,  about 
an  hour  and  a quarter.  Probable  cost  of  lobsters, 
Is.  Gd.  and  upwards.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 


persons. 

Lobster,  Potted.— Pick  out  all  the  meat 
from  a medium-sized,  freshly-boiled  hen  lobster, 
and  pound  it  and  the  coral  in  a mortar  to  a 
smooth  paste.  Mix  with  it  a tea-spoonful  of 
anchovy  sauce,  a grain  of  cayenne,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  white  pepper,  the  eighth  part  of  a 
nutmeg,  grated,  aud  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
clarified  butter.  A few  shrimps  may  be  added 
or  not.  When  thoroughly  pounded,  press  the 
mixture  into  jars,  and  pour  cool  clarified  butter 
over.  When  the  butter  is  set  the  lobster  is 
ready  to  serve.  The  white  meat  of  tho  claws 
should  he  pounded  apart  from  the  rest.  Time, 
an  hour  and  a half  to  prepare.  Probable  cost 
of  lobster,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen 
persons. 

Lobster,  Potted  (another  way).— Pick 
the  meat  from  a medium-sized,  freshly-boiled 
hen  lobster.  Tear  the  white  part  into  flakes 
with  two  forks,  and  pound  a table-spoonful  of 
it  with  the  soft  parts  and  the  spawn  in  a mortar. 
Use  the  same  seasoning  as  in  the  last  recipe. 
When  ready,  press  the  red  and  white  meat  into 
jars  in  layers,  and  cover  with  clarified  butter. 
When  prepared  in  this  way  the  appearance  of 
the  lobster  is  better  than  when  the  last  recipe 
is  followed,  but  the  meat  will  not  keep  so  long. 
Time,  about  an  hour  and  a half  to  prepare. 
Probable  cost  of  lobster,  Is.  Gd.  Sufficient  for 
half  a dozen  persons. 


Lobster,  Potted  (another  wav).— Take 
ten  medium-sized,  freshly-boiled  lobsters,  half  of 
which  should  he  hens,  and  half  cocks.  Dibit 
out  tho  red,  the  spawn,  and  the  soft  meat,  and 
divide  the  white  meat  into  neat  pieces.  Butter 
an  earthen  jar  rather  thickly.  _ Put  in  the 
pieces  of  lobster  in  layers.  Sprinkle  a little 
seasoning,  and  placo  a slice  of  butter  over  each 
layer.  When  the  jar  is  full,  tie  threo  or  four 
folds  of  paper  over  it,  and  place  it  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  it  is  quite  hot.  Take  out 
tho  pieces  of  lobster,  let  tho  butter  drain  from 
them,  and  put  them  again  into  tho  jar  with  a 
little  of  tho  drained  butter.  Dissolve  the  rest 
of  tho  butter  with  a small  quantity  o * 
wax,  and  pour  it  over  tho  pieces  of  lobster 
when  coldP  Cover  securely  with  bladder, , an 
keep  in  a cool  dry  place.  The  soasomng  should 
bo  pounded  in  a mortar  to  a P^  and 
should  consist  of  a quarter  of  ftn  ounce  i 
mace,  a nutmeg,  threo  cloves,  half  “ oun°®^ 
white  pepper,  and  an  ounce  of  salt.  I«o 
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this  number  of  lobsters,  lime,  about  half  an 
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hour  to  bake.  Probable  cost  of  lobsters,  Is.  6d. 
each. 

Lobster  Quenelles.— Pick  the  meat 
from  a freshly- boiled  hen  lobster.  Pound 
the  flesh  of  the  claws,  tho  coral,  and  the 
spawn  in  a mortar  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  the  flesh  of  a large  whiting,  and  six 
ounces  of  panada  {see  Panada) . Add  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs  and  the  whites  of  two,  and  season 
with  a tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  a pinch 
of  salt,  a grain  of  cayenne,  and  the  eighth  of  a 
nutmeg,  grated.  When  thoroughly  pounded, 
form  the  forcemeat  into  the  shape  of  the  bowl 
of  a spoon.  The  quenelles  may  be  either  fried 
in  hot  butter,  and  served  with  lobster  sauce  as 
an  entree,  or  be  used  for  garnish,  See.  Time, 
ten  minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost  of  lobster, 
Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Lobster  Quenelles  (another  way).— See 
Quenelles,  Lobster,  for  Pish  Soups. 

Lobster,  Rissoles  of.— Pick  the  meat 
from  a small  newly-boiled  fresh  lobster. 
Mince  it  finely,  and  mix  with  it  half  a tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  finely-shred 
parsley,  and  a pinch  of  cayenne,  and  pour  upon 
it  the  strained  juice  of  half  a small  lemon. 
Fry  an  inch  of  sliced  onion  in  butter  until 
tender,  pour  over  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
cream,  simmer  for  three  or  four  minutes, 
then  put  in  the  minced  lobster ; add  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  stir  all  over  the  fire  until  the 
eggs  are  set.  Spread  the  mixtifre  on  a dish, 
and.  let  it  remain  until  cold.  Boll  out  some 
good  puff  paste  to  the  thickness  of  the  eighth 
of  an  inch.  Place  small  balls  of  the  mince 
upon  it  at  short  distances  from  each  other. 
Moisten  the  paste  round  them  with  a little 
water,  and  cover  them  with  more  paste.  Press 
the  edges  securely,  trim  them  neatly,  dredge  a 
little  flour  over  them,  and  fry  them  in  hot  fat 
until  lightly  browned.  Dish  them  on  a napkin, 
garnish  with  parsley,  and  serve  hot.  Probable 
cost  of  small  lobster,  9d.  Sufficient  for  five  or 
six  persons. 

Lobster,  Roast.  — Lobsters  are  occa- 
sionally half  roasted  and  half  boiled,  instead  of 
being  boiled  until  done  enough  in  the  usual 
way.  When  half  done,  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  water,  dried,  rubbed  over  with  butter, 
placed  on  a dish  before  the  fire,  and  basted 
liberally  until  they  are  well  frothed.  The 
usual  plan,  however,  is  the  best. 

I Lobster  Salads — Pick  the  meat  from  the 
body  of  a lobster,  take  out  the  tail  part  in  one 
piece,  and  cut  it,  with  the  contents  of  the 
claws,  into  slices  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
Chop  tho  whites  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs  small, 
and  rub  tho  yolks  through  a hair  sieve.  Do 
tho  same  with  the  spawn  or  coral  of  the  lobster, 

I but  mix  tho  soft  part  and  any  bits  with  the 
sauce.  Pour  the  sauce  into  tho  howl,  put  in  a 
layer  of  shred  lettuce  and  small  salad,  and 
place  the  slices  of  lobster,  with  hard-boiled 
quartered,  and  interspersed  with  sliced 
beetroot,  cucumber,  See.,  on  the  top.  Repeat  in 
the  same  manner  until  the  bowl  is  full,  sprink- 
ling the  egg  and  coral  over  and  between  tho 
layers.  To  ornament,  reserve  some  of  the 
hard-boiled  eggs,  yolks  and  whites ; arrange 
these,  with  tho  coral,  beetroot,  and  sliced 


lobster,  so  that  the  colours  may  contrast  well 
Before  serving,  pour  come  mayonnaise  sauce 
over  the  top.  Crab  may  be  prepared  in  the 
same  manner.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d. 

Lobster  Salad  (another  way).  — In 
making  lobster  salad  be  careful  that  the  lobster 
is  sweet  and  fresh,  and  that  the  lettuces  are 
crisp  and  dry.  Unless  the  latter  Eire  perfectly 
free  from  moisture,  the  sauce,  instead  of  blending 
properly,  will  be  liable  to  float  in  oily  particles 
on  the  top.  Take  the  meat  of  one  or  two 
large  lobsters.  Divide  it  into  neat  pieces,  and 
season  each  piece  slightly  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  vinegar.  Place  a bed  of  shred  lettuce- 
hearts  at  the  bottom  of  a dish,  put  a layer  of 
lobster  upon  it.  mixed,  if  liked,  with  a few 
slices  of  cucumber;  cover  again  with  lettuce, 
and  repeat  until  the  materials  are  exhausted. 
Decorate  the  border  with  any  garnish  that  may 
suit  the  taste.  It  may  consist  of  aspic  jelly 
cut  in  dice,  sliced  beetroot,  stamped  with  a 
cutter,  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  into  quarters, 
lettuce-hearts,  nasturtium  flowers,  scraped 
radishes,  &c.  &c.  Pour  the  sauce  over  at  the 
last  moment,  and  sprinkle  a little  powdered  and 
sifted  lobster  coral  on  the  top.  Mayonnaise 
sauce  is  the  most  suitable  for  all  fish  salads.  It 
is  made  as  follows  : — Beat  the  yolk  of  one  raw 
egg  until  thick.  Add  a salt- spoonful  of  salt, 
a salt-spoonful  of  pepper,  a salt-spoonful  of 
mustard,  half  a pint  of  oil,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  vinegar.  After  the  salt,  pepper,  and 
mustard,  the  oil  should  be  added,  in  drops  at 
first,  and  afterwards  in  tea-spoonfuls,  and  the 
sauce  should  be  beaten  a minute  between  each 
addition.  After  every  six  tea-spoonfuls  of  oil 
put  in  a tea-spoonful  of  vinegar.  When 
finished,  the  sauce  should  have  the  appearance 
of  thick  cream.  Taste  it  before  serving,  to 
ascertain  if  the  seasoning  be  agreeable.  If  the 
mayonnaise  is  made  before  it  is  to  be  used,  it 
should  be  kept  in  a cool  place.  Time,  an 
hour  to  prepare  the  salad.  Probable  cost,  from 
3s.  to  5s.  Sufficient  for  a dozen  persons. 

Lobster  Salad  (a  German  recipe). — 
Arrange  the  lobster  and  the  salad  as  in  the  last 
recipe.  Boil  two  eggs  until  quite  hard.  Let  them 
get  cold,  then  cut  the  white  part  into  slices,  find 
lay  them  on  the  top  of  the  salad,  with  a table- 
spoonful of  bruised  capers.  Rub  the  yolks 
smoothly  with  the  back  of  a spoon ; mix  with 
them  a raw  egg,  well  beaten,  a tea-spoonful 
of  mixed  mustard,  salt,  pepper,  and  sugar,  a 
shallot  finely  minced,  and  four  table-spoonfuls 
of  salad-oil.  The  oil  must  be  added  in  very 
small  quantities  at  first,  and  the  mixture  well 
beaten  between  each  addition.  When  well 
mixed  and  quito  smooth,  add  one  table-spoonful 
of  tarragon  vinegar,  and,  if  the  sauce  is  not 
sufficiently  acid  to  suit  the  taste,  add  another 
spoonful  of  white  wine  vinegar.  Toast  three 
slices  of  the  crumb  of  bread,  cut  them  into 
small  triangular  pieces,  butter  them,  spread  a 
little  caviar  upon  them,  and  put  them  round  tho 
salad.  Pour  the  sauce  over,  and  serve.  Time 
to  prepare,  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  3s.  to  6s. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Lobster  Salad  Dressing. — Sauco 

mayonnaise,  as  givon  in  the  last  recipe  but  one, 
is  the  most  suitable  dressing  for  lobster  salad. 
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When  oil  is  not  liked,  a dressing  may  he  made  as 
follows : — Take  tho  yolks  of  threo  oggs,  which 
have  been  boiled  hard  and  allowed  to  become 
cold.  Ilub  them  in  a bowl  with  tho  back  of  a 
isilvor  spoon  until  quite  smooth.  Add  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  mixed  mustard,  half  a salt-spoonful 
of  pepper,  ono  table-spoonful  of  cream,  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  vinegar.  Beat  togethor  until 
thoroughly  mixed.  A few  chops  of  oil  may  bo 
added  or  not.  Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to 
prepare.  Probable  cost,  tid.  Suflicient  for  two 
or  three  persons. 

Lobster  Sauce. — Take  the  coral  from  the 
back  and  nock  of  a freshly-boiled  hen  lobster. 
Put  it  in  a mortar  and  pound  it  thoroughly  with 
double  tho  quantity  of  fresh  butter,  and  a little 
cayenne,  and  press  it  through  a hair-sieve  with 
tho  back  of  a spoon.  This  is  lobster  butter. 
It  ought  to  be  of  a bright  rod  colour.  As  it 
will  keep  for  some  time,  any  that  is  left  should 
be  put  into  a jar  and  kept  in  a cool,  dry  place 
until  it  is  again  wanted,  as  lobsters  with  coral 
cannot  always  be  obtained.  Pick  out  the  white 
meat,  and  tear  it  into  flakes  with  two  folks.  A 
small  quantity  only  will  be  required  for  the 
sauce,  tho  rest  may  therefore  bo  served  up  some 
other  way  ( sec  Lobster  Salad,  Lobster  Rissoles, 
Lobster  Cutlets,  &c.).  Break  the  shell  of  the 
lobster  into  small  pieces.  Pour  three-quarters 
of  a pint  of  water  over  those,  and  simmer  gently 
until  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  half  a pint.  Mix  two 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  with  an  ounce  of  flour. 
Strain  the  half-pint  of  gravy  upon  it,  and  stir 
all  over  tho  fire  until  tho  mixture  thickens,  but 
it  must  not  boil.  If  despatch  is  necessary 
water  may  be  used  instead  of  gravy.  Stir 
into  the  sauce  as  much  lobster  butter  as  will 
colour  it  brightly,  add  about  a table-spoonful 
M the  white  meat,  and,  if  liked,  the  juice  of 
half  a small  lemon.  Lot  it  remain  on  the  fire 
until  the  meat  is  quite  hot.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  if  it  be  allowed  to  boil 
the  colour  will  be  spoilt.  A table-spoonful  of 
croam  is  sometimes  added.  Time,  two  or  threo 
minutes  to  heat  tho  sauce.  Probable  cost,  small 
lobstor,  Is.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Lobster  Sauce,  Mock. — When  lobstor 
buttor  is  in  tho  house,  lobster  sauce  may  be 
easily  made,  and  a little  boiled  turbot  or  sole, 
torn  into  flakes,  may  be  used  as  a substitute  for 
tho  lobster  meat.  If  there  is  neither  lobster 
buttor  nor  cold  fish,  boil  a thick  fleshy  sole. 
Take  the  meat  from  the  bones  while  it  is  still 
warm,  and  when  nearly  cold  smear  it  over  with 
anchovy  paste,  or  the  csscnco  of  shrimps.  Cut 
it  into  small  pieces,  stir  it  into  the  required 
quantity  of  melted  buttor,  and  when  it  is 
heated  through,  serve  immediately.  Time, 
threo  or  four  minutes  to  heat  tho  sauce.  Pro- 
bablo  cost,  Gd.  per  half-pint.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons. 

Lobster,  Sauce  Piquant  for.— Mix  a 

salt-spoonful  of  raw  mustard  and  a small  pinch 
of  salt  and  pepper  smoothly  with  a dessert- 
spoonful of  cold  water;  add  gradually  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  host  vinogar.  Stir  gontly  over  tho 
jiro  until  tho  vinogar  is  hot,  then  put  in  two 
ounces  of  frosh  buttor,  and  serve.  Time,  ten 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  4d.  Suflicient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 


Lobster  Sausages. — Pick  the  flesh  from 

a medium-sized  freshly -hoilod  bon  lobstor. 
Mince  it  finely,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar  with 
two  ounces  of  frosh  butter,  a little  salt,  cayenne, 
and  pounded  maco,  and  half  of  the  coral,  which 
has  boon  pounded  separately,  and  pressed 
through  a hair  sieve  with  tho  back  of  a spoon. 
Shape  the  mixture  into  rolls  like  sausages, 
sprinkle  the  rest  of  tho  coral  over  them,  and 
place  thorn  in  a Dutch  oven  before  a moderate 
lire  until  they  arc  quite  hot.  Serve  them  on  a 
folded  napkin,  and  garnish  with  parsley.  Time, 
a quarter  of  an  hour  to  heat.  Probable  cost  of 
lobster,  about  Is.  Gd.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen 
persons. 

Lobster,  Scalloped.— Take  a freshly- 
boiled  hen  lobster.  Divide  tbe  shell  into  halves 
without  injuring  it,  take  out  all  the  meat,  cut 
it  into  dice,  and  put  it  aside  for  a short  time. 
Pound  the  spawn  and  coral  in  a mortar,  with 
an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt, 
a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  a blade  of  mace, 
pounded ; add  a tea-spoonful  of  anchovy,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  white  sauce,  and  a tea- 
spoonful  of  strained  lemon-juice.  Stir  all 
gently  over  tho  fire  for  ten  minutes,  then  put 
in  the  meat  of  the  lobster  and  the  yolks  of  two 
raw  eggs.  When  quite  hot  turn  the  mixture 
into  the  two  halves  of  the  lobster  shells,  strew 
bread-crumbs  over,  brown  them  with  a sala- 
mander, and  serve  on  a folded  napkin.  Garnish 
with  parsley.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  Gd. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 


Lobster  Soup. — Pick  the  meat  from  a 
large  freshly-boiled  hen  lobster,  cut  it  into 
squares,  and  set  it  in  a cool  place  until  wanted. 
Take  away  the  brown  fin  and  the  hag  in  the 
head,  and  beat  the  small  claws,  the  fins,  and 
tho  chin  in  a mortar.  Put  them  into  a stew- 
pan,  and  with  them  a small  onion,  a carrot,  a 
hunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a stick  of  celery,  the 
toasted  crust  of  a French  roll,  a small  strip  of 
lemon-rind,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a pinch  of 
cayenne,  and  a quart  of  good  unseasoned  stock. 
Simmer  all  gently  together  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  then  press  the  soup  through  a tamis,. 
and  return  it  again  to  the  saucepan.  Pound  the 
coral  to  a smooth  paste,  press  it  through  a sieve, 
and  mix  a little  salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne  with 
it.  Stir  these  into  tho  soup,  add  tho  pieces, 
and  when  quite  hot,  without  boiling,  serve.  If 
liked,  a few  quenelles  (sec  Lobster  Quenelles) 
can  he  fried  in  butter,  and  put  into  the  tureen 
before  the  soup  is  poured  in.  Probable  cost, 
2s.  6d.  Suflicient  for  four  or  five  persons. 


Lobster  Soup  (another  way).— Pick  the 
meat  from  tho  claws,  body,  and  tail  of  a 
medium-sized  freshly-boiled  lobster,  cut  it  ink 
small  squares,  and  put  it  aside  until  wanted. 
Dissolve  two  ounces  of  frosh  butter  in  a stew- 
pan,  put  in  with  it  a carrot,  an  onion,  four  sticks 
of  colory,  and  threo  shallots,  all  sliced,  together 
with  a' bunch  of  parsley,  a small  sprig  ° 
thyme,  and  a pieco  of  lemon-rind.  J ui  n i 
about  in  the  butter  for  four  or  hvo  minutes, 
then  mix  well  with  them  six  °"nc0®  °f 
flour,  add  gradually  throe  pints  of  good  ^tock, 
and  the  bruised  shell  of  the  lobster,  b.mmer 
gently  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Who® 
tho  soup  is  on  tlio  point  of  boiling,  s 
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it  the  spawn,  which  has  been  well  bruised  iu  a 
mortar.  Strain  the  soup  through  a tamis, 
return  it  again  to  tho  pan,  and  skim  it 
thoroughly.  Add  a glass  of  light  wine,  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  tho  essence  of  anchovy,  a tea- 
spoonful  of  good  store  sauce,  a tea-spoonful  of 
strained  lemon-juice,  a little  cayenne,  and,  if 
required,  a pinch  of  salt.  Fry  some  small 
quenelles  (see  Lobster  Quenelles),  put  them 
into  the  tureen  with  tho  pieces  of  lobster  meat, 
pour  on  the  soup,  and  serve  immediately. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Lo’oster  Soup,  with.  Milk. — Prepare 
the  meat  of  the  lobster  as  in  the  last  recipe.  Cut 
it  very  small,  and  mix  with  it  the  crumb  of  a 
French  roll,  finely  grated.  Put  a pint  and  a half 
of  milk  and  half  a pint  of  water  in  a stewpan, 
season  it  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  salt  and  a 
salt-spoonful  of  pepper ; put  into  it,  when  boil- 
ing, the  lobster,  the  French  roll,  and  three 
ounces  of  fresh  butter.  Simmer  gently  for 
half  an  hour,  and  serve.  If  liked,  preserved 
lobster  can  be  used  for  making  lobster  soup. 

Lobster,  Stewed. — Pick  the  moat  care- 
fully from  a medium-sized  freshly-boiled  lob- 
ster, cut  it  into  dice,  and  put  it  in  an  enamelled 
stewpan,  with  half  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  half 
a salt-spoonful  of  pepper,  half  a grain  of 
cayenne,  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a tea- 
spoonful of  mustard,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of 
vinegar.  Stew  gently  for  five  or  six  minutes, 
then  add  a glassful  of  light  wine,  simmer  two  or 
three  minutes  longer,  and  serve.  Garnish  the. 
dish  with  parsley  and  sliced  lemon.  Probable 

I cost  of  lobster,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Lobster,  Vols-au-vent  of,  Small.— 

Yols-au-vent  are  baked  without  moulds.  They 
are  rather  difficult  to  make,  and  require  great 
care.  They  should  be  made  of  the  richest 
puff  paste,  rolled  out  seven  times.  Leave  the 
paste  about  an  inch  in  thiclmess,  and  stamp  it  in 
rounds  with  a plain  or  fluted  cutter,  about  two 
inches  in  diameter.  Dip  a smaller  cutter, 
about  an  inch  and  a quarter  in  diameter,  into 
hot  water,  and  press  it  partly  through  tho  paste, 
leaving  a border  all  round.  Bake  in  a brisk 
oven ; the  vols-au-vent  ought  to  rise  consider- 
ably, and  be  lightly  browned.  When  they  are 
baked,  scoop  cut  the  inside  of  tho  piece  marked 
out,  being  careful  to  preserve  the  top  for  a 
cover,  and  turn  them  on  a piece  of  clean  writing- 
paper  to  drain  and  dry.  When  ready,  fill 
them  with  a little  minced  lobster,  prepared  as 
for  lobster  patties,  and  serve  neatly  arranged 
on  a napkin.  If,  after  baking,  tho  crust  seems 
too  light  to  hold  the  mixture,  tho  inside  may 
be  strengthened  by  being  brushed  over  with 
beaten  egg.  Time,  about  twenty  minutes  to 
bake  the  vols-au-vent.  Probable  cost,  3d.  each. 

Locofoco  Drink. — This  is  ono  of  the 
hot  drinks  peculiar  to  America.  Whisk  tho 
yolks  of  two  fresh  eggs  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  add  a littlo  grated  nutmeg,  an  ounce 
of  honey,  and  a small  glass  of  curaqoa,  and 
-•at  all  together  until  thoroughly  mixed.  Add 
a pint  of  heated  burgundy,  and  serve  in  g-lusses. 


London  Candy. — Butter  the  inside  of  a 
preserving-pan  rather  thickly  with  fresh  butter, 
and  have  ready  prepared  two  or  three  buttered 
plates,  a pastry-board  dredged  with  flour  and 
a few  strips  of  wliity-brown  paper.  Put  a 
quart  of  good  treacle  into  tho  pan,  and  with  it 
the  grated  rind  and  strained  juice  of  a large, 
fresh  lemon,  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  ginger, 
and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon. 
Place  the  pan  over  a moderate  fire,  and  let  the 
treacle  boil  gently  for  some  minutes.  Keep 
dropping  a little  upon  a buttered  plate,  and  as 
soon  as  the  drop  hardens,  pour  out  at  once. 
Hub  the  hands  with  butter,  and  as  soon  as  tly 
candy  is  sufficiently  cool,  pull  the  candy  out,  an\ 
fold  it  over  again  and  again  until  it  is  quite  hard. 
Put  it  then  on  the  floured  board,  and  cut  it 
with  a buttered  knife  into  narrow  strips.  Twine 
a piece  of  paper  round  each  one  of  these,  and 
store  in  a cool,  dry  place.  Probable  cost  of 
treacle,  6d. 

London  Syllabub. — Put  two  ounces  of 
loaf  sugar  wfith  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
sherry  or  madeira  into  a bowl,  and  grate  half  a 
small  nutmeg  into  it.  If  practicable,  milk  into 
it  from  tho  cow  a quart  of  milk ; if  not,  pro- 
cure tho  milk  as  newT  as  possible,  make  it  luke- 
warm, and  pour  it  from  a good  height  through 
a strainer  upon  the  wine.  Serve  the  syllabub 
frothed.  Time,  two  or  three  minutes  to  warm 
the  milk.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  wine, 
8d.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Lord  Mayor’s  Trifle. — Slice  four  penny- 
spongecakes  and  lay  them  at  tho  bottom  of  a 
deep  trifle-dish.  Put  with  them  a dozen  rata- 
fias, eight  macaroons,  and  two  wine-glassfuls  of 
brandy.  When  the  liquor  is  soaked  up,  spread  a 
layer  of  strawberry  or  raspberry  jam  over  the 
spongecakes,  and  cover  them  with  a pint  of  rich 
cold  custard.  Pile  whipped  cream  high  over 
the  top,  and  ornament  with  pink  comfits.  The 
cream  should  be  whipped  some  hours  before  it 
is  needed,  and  laid  upon  a reversed  sieve  to 
drain.  Time,  about  an  hour  to  whip  the  cream. 
Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  brandy,  3s.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  persons. 

Lome  Soup.— Put  three  pints  of  good 
stock  into  a stewpan  with  a carrot,  a turnip,  a 
small  sprig  of  lemon-thyme,  a bunch  of  parsley, 
and  a little  popper  and  salt.  Simmer  gently 
for  half  an  hour.  Pick  all  the  white  meat  from 
the  remains  of  a cold  roast  chicken,  mince  it 
finely,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar  with  the  yolks 
of  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  the  crumb  of  half  a 
i rench  roll  which  has  been  soaked  in  milk  and 
then  pressed  dry,  and  two  ounces  of  blanched 
and  pounded  almonds.  Strain  the  soup,  and 
return  it  again  to  the  saucepan.  Stir-  the 
pounded  ingredients  thoroughly  into  it,  simmer 
gently  for  a few  minutes,  and  serve.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  per  quart,  exclusive  of  the  roast 
chicken.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Love  Apple  (see  Tomato). 

Love  Cakes. — Beat  up  four  eggs  with  a 
small  tea-cupful  of  good  yeast  and  half  a pint 
ot  warm  milk.  Make  a hollow  in  tho  centre  of 
a pound  and  a half  of  flour,  throw  in  tho 
mixture,  and  stir  all  together  into  a dough ; 
work  this1  dough,  and  put  to  it  by  degrees  a 
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pound  of  butter,  and  when  thoroughly  knoadocl 
let  it  stand  an  hour  to  rise,  then  mix  with  it  half 
a pound  of  siftod  sugar,  and  bake  in  small  cako- 
puns,  previously  buttered.  Cut  candied  orange 
or  lemon-peel,  and  ornament  the  top.  Time, 
according  to  size.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d. 

Lozenges,  Black  Currant  ( see  Black 
Currant  Lozenges) . 

Lozenges,  Lemon  (aw  Lemon  Lozenges). 

Lozenges,  Plum,  for  Dessert  ( see 
Plum  Lozenges). 

Luncheon.  — This  is  a kind  of  interme- 
diate meal,  and  therefore  not  infrequently  an 
unnecessary  one.  “ The  English  labourer, 
says  a medical  authority,  ‘ ‘ has  his  ‘ lunch  ’ 
between  break-fast  and  dinner,  and  again 
between  the  latter  meal  and  supper;  the 
English  of  the  higher  classes,  particularly  if 
their  time  is  not  well  occupied,  are  apt  to  make 
luncheons  a kind  of  dinner — a meal  of  animal 
food  and  stimulants,  which,  if  superadded  to 
dinner,  is  certainly  unnecessary,  and  therefore 
productive  of  disease.  Either  the  luncheon 
should  be  made  a bond  fide  dinner,  at  an  early 
hour,  or  it  should  be  a meal  without  animal 
food,  provided,  of  course,  that  an  additional 
amount  of  animal  nutriment  is  not  considered 
necessary  by  a medical  man,  as  a remedial 
measure.  Fruit  is  generally  more  wholesome 
at  luncheon  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  day.” 

Luncheon  Cake— Any  good  plain  cake 
may  be  used  as  a luncheon  cake,  nevertheless 
recipes  are  here  given  for  two  or  three.  Pub 
half  a pound  of  fresh  butter  into  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  fine  flour ; add  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  ground  rice,  a pineb  of  salt,  half  a pound  of 
moist  sugar,  four  ounces  of  currants,  picked  and 
washed,  half  an  ounce  of  caraway  seeds,  if  liked, 
half  a nutmeg,  grated,  and  an  ounce  of  candied 
lemon  cut  into  thin  slices.  Mix  the  dry  ingie- 
dients  thoroughly.  Dissolve  a tea-spoonful  of 
carbonate  of  soda  in  half  a pint  of  boiling  milk. 
Let  it  cool,  then  stir  into  it  three  eggs  well 
beaten.  Moisten  the  cake  with  the  liquid,  and 
be  careful  to  mix  all  very  thoroughly.  Butter 
a tin,  and  line  the  sides  with  buttered  paper. 
Put  in  the  cake,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
In  order  to  ascertain  when  the  cake  is  done, 
push  a skewer  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  when  it 
comes  out  clear  and  dry  the  cake  is  done  enough. 
Let  it  stand  entire  for  two  days  before  cutting. 
Time  to  bake,  an  hour  and  a quarter.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  Gd. 

Luncheon  Cake,  Irish  {sec  Irish  Lun- 
cheon Cake). 

Luncheon  Cake  made  from  Dough. 

Take  two  pounds  of  dough  just  ready  for  tho 

oven  rub  into  it  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  currants,  washed,  picked, 
and  dried  thoroughly,  half  a pound  of  moist 
sugar,  and  half  a largo  nutmeg,  grated,  with  a 
little  sliced  candied  lemon,  if  liked.  Thcso  in- 
gredients should  be  rubbed  into  tlio  dough  very 
lightly.  Put  tho  mixture  into  a basin,  cover  it 
wTth  a cloth,  and  let  it  stand  in  a warm  placo 
to  rise.  Then  knead  tho  dough,  butter  some 
tins,  thrce-pai-ts  fill  them  with  tho  cake,  let  it 
again  riso  for  a few  minutes,  and  bake  in  a 


moderate  oven.  If  bread  is  not  made  at  home, 
a little  dough  may  bo  procured  from  the 
bakor’s.  Time  to  bake,  about  an  hour  and 
a half.  Probable  cost,  Is. 


Luncheon  Cake,  Plain.— Mix  two  tea- 

spoonfuls  of  baking-powder  and  a pinch  of  salt 
with  ono  pound  of  flour;  rub  in  four  ounces  of 
good  beef  dripping,  add  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  moist  sugar,  six  ounces  of  currants,  picked 
and  stoned,  half  a nutmeg,  grated,  and  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  caraway  seeds,  if  liked.  Make 
the  mixture  up  into  a paste  with  two  eggs  and 
half  a pint  of  milk,  bako  in  a buttered  tin  in  a 
moderate  oven.  This  cake  is  better  if  left  for 
a day  before  it  is  cut  into.  Time  to  bake,  about 
an  hour  and  a quarter.  Probable  cost,  9d. 


Lyonnaise  Sauce  for  Cutlets,  &c. — 

Cut  tho  stalks  from  half  a dozen  large  ripe 
tomatoes.  Divide  them  into  halves,  and  put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  four  table-spoonfuls 
of  good  gravy  and  a little  salt  and  cayenne, 
and  let  them  simmer  very  gently.  When  quite 
tender,  press  them  through  a hair  sieve.  Slice 
two  Spanish  onions  very  finely,  fry  them  in  a 
little  fresh  butter  until  they  are  soft  and  very 
lightly  browned,  then  put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  the  tomato-pulp,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
good  brown  gravy,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
strained  lemon- juice.  Stir  gently  over  the  fire 
for  three  or  four  minutes,  and  serve  hot.  Time, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  stew  the  tomatoes. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  4d.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
eight  persons. 


M 

Mab’s  Pudding  ( see  Queen  Mab’s  Pud- 
ding). 

Macaroni. — This  is  a peculiar  paste  or 
dou°h,  prepared  from  wheat  flour,  and  manu- 
factured into  tubes  or  ribbons.  It  is  an  Italian 
invention,  and  though  made  by  a simple 
process,  has  never  been  produced  with  such 
success  in  any  other  country.  The  grain  grown 
in  the  southern  districts  of  Europe  is  said  to  be 
the  best  suited  to  its  manufacture,  through  its 
possessing  a greater  amount  of  gluten  than  any 
other  sort  of  grain.  Tho  wheat,  after  being 
thoroughly  washed,  is  freed  from  the  husks, 
and  ground  in  water-mills  ; when  hot,  water  is 
added,  till  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  stiff  dough. 
Five  different  qualities  of  flour  aro  obtained  by 
five  separate  siftings,  tho  last  giving  the  finest 
and  most  delicate  that  can  be  made.  1 ho  dough 
is  kneaded  by  means  of  a wooden  pole,  attached 
to  a post  fixed  in  tlio  ground,  and  worked  up 
and  down  as  a lever,  under  one  end  of  winch 
tho  paste  is  placed.  Or  the  kneading  may  be 

accomplished  by  the  less  agreeabie  process  of 

pilin''  up  tho  dough  and  trending  it  out  with 
the  feet,  after  which  it  is  rolled  with  a rolling- 
pin.  In  making  the  dough  into  tubes  and 
ribbons,  a hollow  cylindrical  rast-iren  vossO  ^ 
used  having  1 ho  bottom  perforated  w ith  holes 
or  slits  This  is  filled  with  tho  paste.  1 lien  a 
piece  of  wood  or  a heavy  iron  plate  is  brought 

Sown  upon  it  by  means  of  « ^ “ 
this  manner  tho  pasto  is  forced  thiough  tho 
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holes,  and  receives  tho  shape  of  the  perfora- 
tions. The  macaroni  is  partially  baked  as 
it  issues  from  these  holes,  by  a lire  placed 
below  the  cylinder,  and  as  it  descends  is 
drawn  away  and  hung  on  rods,  placed  acioss 
the  room,  where  in  a few  days  it  dries  so  as  to 
be  fit  for  use.  The  manufacture  of  macaroni  is 
an  important  Italian  industry,  the  article  being 
not  only  largely  consumed  at  home,  but  exported 
in  considerable  quantities  to  all  paits  of  the 
world.  In  Genova  alone  about  170,000  quintals 
of  wheat  are  employed  every  year  in  its  manu- 
facture. The  finest  sorts  of  macaroni  are  the 
whitest  in  colour,  and  those  which  do  not  burst 
or  break  up  in  boiling.  In  the  boiling  process, 
macaroni  should  swell  considerably,  and  become 
quite  soft,  but  it  should  retain  its  form,  other- 
wise one  may  conclude  that  it  has  not  been 
made  of  the  best  wheat.  Occasionally  macaroni 
is  flavoured  and  coloured  with  saffron  and 
turmeric,  to  suit  certain  palates. 

Macaroni  (a  la  Pontiffe). — Boil  eight 
ounces  of  long  straight  ribbon  macaroni  in  the 
usual  way,  but  fifteen  minutes  will  be  enough 
to  swell  it,  which  is  all  that  is  needed.  Drain 
on  a sieve,  and  when  drained  put  a neat  layer 
of  it  as  a lining  over  a well-buttered  mould ; 
cover  next  with  a quenelle  forcemeat  of  fowl 
or  rabbit,  and  fill  the  mould  with  game  or 
poultry,  boned  and  filleted,  some  larks,  also 
boned,  and  rolled  with  thin  bits  of  bacon  inside 
each,  and  some  delicate  strips  or  pieces  cut  into 
rounds  about  the  size  of  a shilling,  distributed 
with  egg-balls  and  button  mushrooms,  pre- 
viously simmered  in  gravy,  in  the  mould. 
Thicken  the  gravy,  a little  of  which  use  to 
moisten  the  whole,  cover  with  macaroni,  and 
simmer,  but  do  not  boil,  for  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  5d.  to  Gd.  per  pound. 

Macaroni  (a  la  Reine). — Boil  half  a pound 
of  pipe  macaroni  (see  Macaroni,  Boiled,  a l’lta- 
lienne).  Meanwhile  warm  slowly  in  a stewpan 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  cream,  and  slice  into 
it  half  a pound  of  Stilton  or  other  white  cheese, 
add  two  ounces  of  good  fresh  butter,  two  blades 
of  mace,  pounded,  a good  pinch  of  cayenne, 
and  a little  salt.  Stir  until  the  cheese  is 
melted,  and  the  whole  is  free  from  lumps,  when 
put  in  the  macaroni,  and  move  it  gently  round 
tho  pan  until  mixed  and  hot,  or  put  the  maca- 
roni on  a hot  dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  over.  It 
may  be  covered  with  fried  bread-crumbs  of  a 
pale  colour,  and  dried  in  a Dutch  oven.  Time, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  5d.  to  6d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  seven 
or  eight  persons. 

Macaroni  and  Game  Pie  (see  Game 
and  Macaroni  Pie). 

Macaroni  (au  Gratin). — Break  up  a pound 
of  macaroni  in  three-inch  lengths,  boil  as  usual, 
and  drain.  Put  into  a stewpan  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  tho  macaroni, 
twelve  ounces  of  Parmesan  and  Gruycro  cheeso 
mixed,  and  about  a quarter  of  a pint  of  some 
good  sauce — bechamel  or  white  sauco.  Move  tho 
stewpan  and  its  contents  over  tho  fire  until  the 
macaroni  has  absorbed  the  butter,  &c.,  thon 
turn  it  out  on  a dish,  which  should  bo  garnished 
with  croutons.  Pile  it  in  the  shapo  of  a dome, 


cover  with  bread-raspings,  a little  clarifiec. 
butter  run  through  a colander,  and  nrown. 
very  lightly  with  a salamander.  Time,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  prepare.  Probable  cost, 
fid.  to  Gd.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  ten  or  twelve 
persons. 

Macaroni  (au  vin). — Boil  two  ounces  of 
macaroni  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 
Drain  on  a sieve  before  the  fire.  Put  into  a 
stewpan  two  table-spoonfuls  of  thick  cream,  a 
lump  of  butter,  and  as  much  Parmesan,  grated, 
as  will  make  it,  when  melted,  of  the  consistency 
of  custard.  Add  the  macaroni,  and  toss  well 
in  the  pan  together.  Have  ready  a French 
roll  that  has  been  steeped  in  about  a pint  of 
wine — it  should  have  been  rasped  so  that  no 
brown  crust  remains  on  it.  Pour  the  macaroni 
hot  over  the  roll,  and  brown  with  a salamander. 
Probable  cost,  fid.  to  Gd.  per  pound. 

Macaroni,  Boiled  (a  l’ltalienne).  — 
Macaroni  being  a national  article  of  food,  the 
mode  of  cooking  it  is  best  understood  in  Italy. 
A better  acquaintance  with  the  Italian  mode 
will,  we  hope,  enable  English  cooks  to  convert 
a dish  of  macaroni  into  a wholesome  and 
delicious  preparation,  such  as  is  met  with  on 
the  Continent.  Dishes  of  macaroni,  with 
tomatoes,  truffles,  game,  or  fish,  are  all  good, 
and  there  is  a great  variety  to  be  found  in  the 
preceding  recipes,  such  as  Macaroni  a la  Pon- 
tiffe, a la  Reine,  au  Gratin,  au  vin,  &c.,  but  one 
rule  should  be  observed  in  the  boiling  of  the 
macaroni.  The  following  recipe,  if  properly 
attended  to,  will  insure  success: — Put  five 
or  six  ounces  of  the  best  Italian  macaroni 
into  plenty  of  boiling  water,  not  less  than 
three  pints,  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  and  one 
of  fine  pepper;  simmer  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
drain.  After  this  first  boiling,  which  should 
be  observed  in  the  preparation  of  all  dishes, 
return  the  macaroni  to  the  stewpan,  with 
half  a pint  of  gravy  or  broth,  according  to  the. 
richness  required,  and  simmer  until  the  maca- 
roni has  imbibed  all  the  liquid.  Have  ready 
grated  of  Parmesan  and  Gruyere  cheese,  mixed,, 
a quarter  of  a pound.  Put  half  the  quantity 
with  the  macaroni  until  nearly  melted,  then 
add  the  rest,  and  an  ounce  of  butter.  Move 
the  contents  of  the  pan  round  in  one  direction 
until  the  cheese  has  been  well  incorporated  and 
dissolved  in  the  macaroni.  Turn  it  out  on  a hot 
dish,  and  serve.  In  this  way  macaroni  is  eaten 
at  most  of  the  best  tables  in  Leghorn  and 
Florence.  Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  5d.  or  6d.  per  pound.  Sufficient 
for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Macaroni,  Cheese  with  ( see  Cheese 
with  Macaroni). 

Macaroni  Cordial.  — This  favourite 
French  liqueur  is  thus  prepared  : — Put  half  an 
ounce  of  tho  oil  of  bitter  almonds  into  half  & 
pint  of  spirits  of  wino ; shako  up  the  mixture 
every  day  for  two  or  throe  days ; then  infuse  it 
for  ten  days,  with  one  ounce  of  Spanish  angelica 
root  in  threo  gallons  of  brandy,  ono  drachm  of 
the  essence  of  lemon,  three  quarts  of  clarified 
sugar,  two  quarts  of  milk-llonr  water,  and  five 
quarts  of  soft  water;  last  of  all,  filter  the  whole 
through  a bag. 
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Macaroni,  Croquettes  of.— To  a toa- 
cupful  of  boiled  pipe  macaroni  udd  about  two 
ounces  of  moat  from  a roast  plioitsunt,  partridge, 
hare,  or  any  gamo,  a slice  of  lean  ham,  a fow 
mushrooms,  or  a truffle.  Minco  separately,  and 
mix  these  ingredients  together.  Boil  abreakfast- 
cupful  of  good  white  sauce  until  reduced  to  a 
quarter  of  a pint,  then  simmer  in  it  for  a few 
minutes  a salt-spoonful  of  shallot,  chopped  lint!, 
a salt-spoonful  of  sugar,  and  ono  of  popper  and 
nutmeg,  mixed;  lastly,  stir  in  two  or  three 
yolks  of  eggs,  and,  when  these  have  sot,  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon.  This  sauce  may  now  be 
thrown  over  the  mince,  mixed  with  it,  and 
left  to  get  cold,  whon  egg-shaped  balls  may  he 
made  in  a table-spoon,  and  completed  by  the 
hand.  Fry  with  egg  and  bread-crumbs  in 
boiling  lard  from  eight  to  ten  minutes.  Sci-ve 
with  fried  parsley  as  a garnish.  Sufficient  for 
a dish. 

Macaroni  Dressed  in  the  English 
Fashion. — Ribbon  or  pipe  macaroni  may  be 
used,  and  either  boiled  in  milk,  broth,  or 
water.  To  four  ounces  of  macaroni  so  boiled, 
add  three  ounces  of  grated  cheese  and  a little 
salt ; half  the  quantity  of  cheese  is  often  mixed 
with  the  macaroni,  and  the  remainder  is  put 
over  the  top,  with  grated  bread-crumbs  and  a 
little  clarified  butter.  Brown  in  an  oven,  or 
with  a salamander.  Kitchener  remarks  on  this 
mode  of  dressing,  £ ‘ that  the  butter  and  cheese 
generally  get  burned,  and  in  this  state  maca- 
roni is  unwholesome.” 

Macaroni  (on  Timbale). — Boil  eight  ounces 
of  macaroni  in  the  usual  way,  and  drain  them 
well.  Have  ready  minced  the  white  meat  of 
a cold  roast  fowl,  and  a slice  or  two  of  lean 
ham ; mix  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  grated 
Parmesan,  and  moisten  with  nearly  half  a pint 
of  thick  cream,  and  the  beaten  yolks  and 
whites  of  three  eggs.  Cover  a well-buttered 
mould  with  some  of  the  macaroni,  and  mix 
tho  remainder,  cut  into  neat  lengths,  with  the 
meat,  with  which  mixture  fill  the  mould,  and 
steam  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  A 
pudding  paste  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the 
lining  of  macaroni,  but  in  either  case  steaming 
is  better  than  boiling.  Serve,  turned  out  of 
the  mould,  and  with  a good  gravy.  Probable 
cost,  5d.  to  6d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Macaroni  Fish. — Cold  cod  is  most  often 
used  for  this  dish.  Separate  three  ounces 
of  the  fish  into  small  flakes,  or  chop  it  very 
finely,  if  preferred.  Mix  it  ■with  six  ounces  of 
macaroni , boiled  and  drained  as  before  indicated, 
and  three  ounces  of  grated  cheese.  Toss  it 
together  for  a few  minutes  in  a stewpan,  with 
a good  lump  of  butter,  or  turn  it  out  at  once 
on  a hot  dish  with  more  grated  cheese  ovor  the 
top,  to  bo  brosvned  with  a salamander.  Scollops 
of  salmon  or  sturgeon,  cooked  cn  timbale,  ore 
highly  appreciated.  Time,  one  hour  to  prepare; 
twenty  to  twenty-five  minutos  to  boil  macaroni. 
Probable  cost,  fid.  to  Cd.  per  pound. 

Macaroni  in  Scollop  Shells.  — Boil 
eight  ounces  of  macaroni  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  minutes  in  tho  usual  way,  but  throw  it 
into  cold  water,  then  drain,  and  cut  into  half- 


inch lengths.  Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter  into  a stewpan,  stir  in  a little  tfour,  and 
add  a small  cup  of  rich  gravy,  with  a little 
grated  nutmeg,  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  and  one  of 
pepper.  Toss  the  macaroni  with  two  or  throe 
ounces  of  grated  Parmesan  into  tho  sauce,  shako 
and  mix  it  well  over  the  fire,  then  fill  scollop 
shells,  or  any  fancy  shapes,  with  the  mixture, 
which  cover  with  more  grated  cheese,  run 
clarified  butter  or  spread  sardine  butter  over 
the  top,  and  bake  quickly,  or  brown  before  the 
fire. 

Macaroni  Nudols.— Nudel  paste,  like 
Italian  macaroni,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied, 
is  a “home-made”  preparation  of  eggs  and 
flour,  useful  in  a variety  of  ways,  and  equally 
applicable  to  sweet  and  savoury  dishes.  It  is 
made  thus  : — Take  as  many  eggs  as  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  quantity  of  paste  to  he  made,  hut 
use  only  tho  whites  of  oggs  if  preferred  quite 
white.  Work  in  as  much  flour  to  two  well- 
heaten  eggs  as  will  make  a stiff  dough,  knead 
until  smooth,  and  roll  out,  first  dividing  the 
mass  into  six  parts,  and  each  part  into  a round 
hall,  on  a pasteboard  kept  well  dredged  with 
flour.  A perfectly  straight  rolling-pin  is  one  of 
the  requisites  to  perfect  nc  del  making.  The  de- 
sired thinness  to  which  the  paste  is  to  bo  rolled 
maybe  best  illustrated  by  the  saying;,  “That  to 
arrive  at  the  perfection  of  nudel  rolling  is  to  be 
able  to  read  through  tho  paste.”  Having  ac- 
complished this,  dry  each  cake  on  a napkin — a 
few  minutes  will  do  this — commence  with  the 
first  rolled  cake  by  cutting  it  into  equal  halves 
and  quarters.  Lay  one  quarter  on  tho  other, 
make  the  cut  edges  meet  equally,  and  with  a 
sharp  knife  cut  through  in  as  thread-like  a 
manner  as  possible,  then  dry — by  scattering 
them  they  will  separate ; or  the  paste  rolled,  as 
before  indicated,  is  cut  with  a tin-cutter  into 
stars,  rings,  &c.,  which  may  be  stamped  out, 
and  piled  one  cake  on  the  other;  they  will 
separate  on  being  thrown  into  boiling  soup. 

Macaroni  Nudels,  To  Boil.— To  boil 
nudels,  throw  them  into  boiling  water,  slightly 
salted ; from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  will  be  long 
enough.  Strain,  and  lay  them  on  a shallow, 
well-butterod  dish,  with  hits  of  butter  and 
grated  Parmesan  cheese  in  alternate  layers, 
finishing  with  the  cheese.  Brown  lightly  in 
tho  oven,  or  put  the  nudels  beforo  the  fire,  and 
brown  with  a salamander.  Tape  or  broad 
nudels  are  best  for  this  dish.  Sufficient,  half  a 
pound  of  nudels  to  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
cheese. 

Macaroni,  Pate  of. — Boil  six  or  eight 
ounces  of  macaroni  in  good  veal  broth,  dram, 
and  cut  it  into  equal  lengths  of  two  inchoe. 
Cover  the  bottom  of  a pic-dish  with  macaroni, 
and  on  this  lay  a quenelle  of  forcemeat  or  ham- 
halls,  if  preferred,  placed  equally  with  any 
kind  of  poultry  or  gamo,  honed  and  in  fillets, 
sweetbreads,  cockscombs,  or  ox-palatcs,  pre- 
viously stewed  with  truffles  or  mushrooms,  and 
inincod.  Put  these  with  alternate  Layers  of  the 
macaroni  and  moat,  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
cream  and  rich  gravy  to  fill  tbo  dish.  Bake 
with  a crust  over  tho  top,  or  without  a cnist , 
make  hot  and  brown  before  the.  fire,  l ar- 
mesan  cheese  (should  accompany  this  dish,  or  it 
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may  be  mixed  with  tho  macaroni.  Time,  fif- 
teen minutes  to  swell  tho  macaroni ; to  hake, 
half  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  seven  or  eight 
persons. 

Macaroni,  Pate  of  (another  way).— See 
Pate  of  Macaroni. 

Macaroni  Pie.  — Boil  four  ounces  of 
macaroni  in  veal  broth  or  beef  oouillon,  put 
part  of  it  over  the  bottom  of  a pie-dish,  and 
cover  sparingly  with  grated  cheese  and  an  ounce 
of  butter  in  small  bits.  Mince  a shallot  finely, 
and  a few  mushrooms ; mix  somo  salt,  a blade 
of  mace,  pounded,  a little  pepper,  and  a small 
pinch  of  cayenne.  Season  a pound  and  a half  of 
steak  with  these  ingredients.  Cut  it  from  the 
fillet  small  and  thin ; lay  the  steaks  alternately 
with  the  macaroni  into  the  dish,  covering  with 
macaroni  and  grated  cheese.  Pun  clarified 
butter  over  the  top,  and  bake  in  a slow  oven 
for  an  hour.  Probable  cost  of  beef,  Is.  4d.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Macaroni,  Portuguese,  Sweet. — 

Soak  three  ounces  of  macaroni  for  an  hour  be- 
fore it  is  required  to  be  prepared.  Put  it  into  a 
bowl,  and  throw  a quart  of  cold  water  over  it. 
When  wanted,  drain  on  a sieve,  and  when  dry, 
put  it  into  an  enamelled  saucepan,  to  simmer 
over  a slow  fire,  with  a quart  of  milk  and  an 
inch  of  vanilla  to  flavour.  Stir  it  occasionally 
to  prevent  its  sticking  to  tho  bottom  of  the  pan, 
and  remove  the  vanilla  as  soon  as  the  flavour 
has  been  imparted.  The  macaroni  will  require 
nearly  two  hours  to  simmer.  Sweeten  with 
four  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and  stir  until  dis- 
solved, then  draw  it  from  the  fire,  and  add, 
separately  and  slowly,  five  eggs,  well  beaten, 
and,  lastly,  when  again  heated  to  the  boiling 
point,  a glass  of  brandy  or  rum,  and  a 
small  cup  of  thick  cream.  The  macaroni  must 
not  boil.  Stir  it  until  the  heat  has  gone  off, 
and  when  cool  put  it  into  a glass  dish,  and  in 
a cold  place.  Serve  when  quite  cold  with 
macaroons,  whole  or  pounded,  over  the  top. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.,  exclusive  of  brandy. 
Sufficient  for  five  persons. 

Macaroni  Pudding. — Break  four  ounces 
of  macaroni  into  inch  lengths,  and  boil  in  a 
quart  of  water  in  an  uncovered  saucepan  for 
fifteen  minutes.  Drain,  and  boil  again  with  a 
pint  of  milk  and  two  ounces  of  sugar  till  tender 
but  unbroken.  When  cool  add  two  beaten  eggs, 
and  flavour  pleasantly.  Put  the  mixture  into 
a buttered  dish,  and  bake  till  brown.  For  a 
superior  pudding,  take  additional  eggs  and  stir 
in  a glass  of  noyau  or  a little  brandy.  A little 
orange  marmalade  or  apricot  jam  may,  if  liked, 
be  put  in  the  dish  under  the  macaroni. 

Macaroni  Pudding,  Parisian.— Sim- 
mor  six  ounces  of  macaroni  for  fiftoon  minutes 
in  water  salted  slightly.  Drain,  and  cut  it  into 
pieces  of  equal  length.  Grato  two  ounces  of 
Parmesan  cheese,  and  minco  tho  white  meat  of  a 
chicken,  or  tho  breast  and  merrythought  of  a 
fine  fowl,  a slico  or  two  of  boiled  ham,  quite  free 
from  fat,  a pinch  of  salt,  if  necessary,  and  a 
very  little  pepper.  Moisten  tho  minco  with  a 
cup  of  thick  cream,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
nch  gravy.  Stir  tho  macaroni  with  tho  minco, 
add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  the  whites  of 


| two,  and  steam  for  three-quarters  of  an  horn 
in  a buttered  mould.  Servo  with  a rich  veal 
gravy,  flavoured  with  onion  and  tairagon,  and 
more  grated  cheese  in  a dish.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Macaroni  Pudding,  Plain.— Butter  a 

pie-dish,  and  cover  tho  bottom  witli  about  two 
and  a half  ounces  of  uncooked  macaroni.  Pour 
over  it  one  quart  of  cold  milk  mado  sweat. 
Stir  in  a couple  of  well-beaten  eggs,  and  flavour 
with  any  essence  liked,  ratafia  or  vanilla.  Put 
bits  of  buttor  over  the  top,  and  a little  grated 
nutmeg.  Bake  in  a slow  oven  for  three  hours. 
Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Macaroni  Pudding,  with  Almonds. 

— Blanch  an  ounce  of  sweet  and  four  or  five 
bitter  almonds ; cut  them  small,  and  soak  them 
with  four  ounces  of  macaroni  broken  into  inch 
lengths  in  a pint  of  milk.  In  an  hour  or  two, 
when  the  macaroni  has  well  soaked,  simmer  it 
over  a slow  fire,  adding  a pint  of  cream  or 
milk,  and  as  much  sugar — pounded  loaf — as  will 
sweeten  (say  about  four  ounces).  When  the 
pudding  has  simmered  and  cooled,  stir  in  two 
ounces  of  butter  in  bits,  and  six  well-beaten 
eggs.  Pour  the.  mixture,  which  should  be 
beaten  for  some  minutes,  into  a buttered  pie- 
dish,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven,  with  cinna- 
mon or  grated  nutmeg  over  the  top.  Time  to 
simmer  mararoni,  three-quarters  of  an  hour ; 
to  bake,  about  one  hour. 

Macaroni,  Savoury. — Break  two  ounces 
of  pipe  macaroni  into  pieces  an  inch  in  length, 
and  boil  these  in  a quart  of  water  in  an 
uncovered  saucepan  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Drain  and  return  to  the  stewpan  with  a 
pint  of  well-flavoured  stock,  an  onion  chopped 
small,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Simmer 
very  gently  by  the  side  of  the  fire  till  the 
macaroni  is  quite  tender  but  unbroken. 
Make  a little  custard  witli  three-quarters 
of  a pint  of  milk  and  two  eggs.  Put  the 
macaroni  in  a greased  dish,  pour  the  custard 
over,  and  bake  in  a gentle  oven  till  the 
custard  is  set  and  lightly  browned.  If 
liked,  the  macaroni  may  be  plainly  boiled  till 
tender,  then  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  served  with  a little  maitre  d’hotel  sauce 
poured  over  it. 

Macaroni,  Savoury  (a  Genoese  recipe). 
— To  eight  ounces  of  macaroni,  boiled  slowly  for 
twenty  minutes  in  salted  water,  put  a quart  of 
stock,  and  simmer  again,  but  not  until  it  has  been 
well  drained  from  the  first  boiling.  When  the 
stock  is  well  absorbed  by  tho  macaroni,  and  the 
latter  is  quite  tender,  mix  a dessert-spoonful  of 
unmade  mustard  with  an  ounce  of  butter,  add  it 
with  quarter  of  a pound  of  grater1  Parmesan,  a 
seasoning  of  cayenno  (about  a couple  of  grains), 
and  as  much  white  pepper  as  can  be  put  on  a 
sixpenco.  Turn  the  macaroni  out  on  a hot  dish, 
cover  thickly  with  Parmesan,  and  again  with 
very  thin  slices  of  buttor,  and  bake  to  a palu 
colour.  Time,  in  stock,  ono  hour  or  more ; to 
bake,  ton  to  fiftoon  minutes. 

Macaroni  Soup.  — This  soup  is  easily 
proparod,  and  at  short  notice.  Boil  some 
macaroni  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in 
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boiling  water  stilted  a little.  Drain  in  a 
colander,  and  have  ready  boiling  two  quarts  of 
clear  stock.  Out  the  macaroni  into  two-inch 
lengths,  or  into  rings,  and  boil  in  tho  stock  for 
a fe  .v  minutes.  Send  grated  Parmesan  to  tablo 
on  a dish.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Od.  per  quart. 
Sufficient  for  eight  persons. 

Macaroni  Soup,  Italian  (see  Italian 
Macaroni  Soup). 

Macaroni,  with  Chestnuts  — Roast  a 
dozen  tine  chestnuts  in  their  shells,  peel  and 
pound  them  to  a paste.  Season  with  a small  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  put  them  with  eight 
ounces  of  macaroni,  previously  boiled  and 
drained,  according  to  the  recipe  given  for  boil- 
ing macaroni,  into  a stewpan  : add  three  ounces 
of  butter  and  a large  onion,  uncut.  Shake  the 
whole  well  together,  and  stir  round  in  the  pan 
for  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  If  dry,  pour  in  a 
table-spoonful  of  milk,  and  mix  again  until  hot, 
when  remove  the  onion,  and  dish  tho  macaroni. 
Brown  lightly  in  the  oven,  or  before  the  lire, 
well  covered  with  equal  quantities  of  grated 
Parmesan  and  fine  bread-crumbs.  Butter 
should  be  run  over  the  top. 

Macaroni  with.  Tomatoes.— Boil  four 
ounces  of  macaroni  ( see  Macaroni,  Boiled), 
but  in  veal  broth  instead  of  water.  Skin  four 
fine  fresh  mutton  kidneys,  fry  them  lightly  in 
butter,  lift  them  from  the  stewpan,  anti  aiince 
them  finely.  Make  a gravy  in  the  same  pan, 
adding  a dessert-spoonful  of  brown  flour,  half  a 
pint  of  rich  gravy,  a couple  of  shallots,  minced, 
and  a pinch  of  cayenne.  Stew  the  minced 
kidneys  in  this  gravy  for  ten  minutes,  when 
part  of  the  macaroni,  which  should  have  been 
kept  warm,  may  be  mixed  and  tossed  in  the  pan 
for  a few  minutes  to  absorb  the  gravy.  Serve 
turned  out  on  a hot  dish,  arrange  the  remainder 
of  the  macaroni  on  the  top,  and  pour  hot 
tomato  sauce  over.  Time,  one  hour  to  prepare. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  lOd.  Sufficient  for  two 
persons. 

Macaroon  Biscuits.  — This  delicate 
almond  biscuit  is  easily  made  by  experienced 
hands,  but  home-made  delicate  pastry  is  seldom 
so  successful  as  when  purchased  of  a respectable 
baker.  After  blanching  and  drying  the  almonds, 
a few  bitter,  say  eight  or  nine,  with  half  a 
pound  of  sweet  ones,  pound  them  in  a mortar, 
with  tho  whites  of  eggs  added  sparingly  from 
time  to  time,  and  beaten  previously  to  a firm 
froth.  When  well  pounded  and  mixed,  beat  in 
also  by  degrees,  six  ounces  of  tho  finest  sifted 
sugar,  with  the  white  of  another  egg  or  two, 
until  tho  mixture  is  of  the  consistency  required, 
then  drop  it  through  a biscuit-funnel  upon 
sheets  of  wafer-paper,  and  bake  in  a modorato 
oven  for  about  eighteen  minutes.  A strip  of 
almond  may  be  put  on  tho  top  of  each  cake. 
Probablo  cost,  2s. 

Macaroon  Biscuits,  Bittor  (a  German 
recipe).— Pound  four  ouncos  of  blanched  and 
dried  sweet  almonds,  and  tho  same  weight  of 
bitter  ones,  with  the  white  of  an  egg  frothed 
and  mixed  in  at  two  soparato  times  while  pound- 
ing, then  add  twelvo  ounces  of  lino  sugar,  and 
another  white  of  egg,  and,  when  well  mixed, 
another  frothed  white,  and  stir  all  lightly 


together.  Drop  the  mixture  from  a biscuit- 
funnel  or  a tea-spoon  upon  some  wafer-paper, 
and  bake  the  macaroons  a palo  cinnamon  colour 
in  a slow  oven  for  about  eighteen  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  2s. 

Macaroon  Cakes.  — Blanch,  dry,  and 
pound  an  ounce  of  sweet  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  and  cut  two  ounces 
into  small  bits.  When  pounding  tho  almonds, 
moisten  with  a tea-spoonful  of  brandy.  Beat 
two  eggs  to  a froth,  and  rub  the  almonds  to  a 
paste  with  them.  Add  to  tho  cut  almonds  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  powdered  sugar,  and  the 
grated  rind  of  a lemon.  Mix  all  together  with 
the  frothed  whites  of  three  eggs,  and  beat  until 
the  mass  has  become  firm,  when  chop  from  a 
dessert-spoon  upon  writing-paper,  and  mould 
into  cakes  about  the  size  of  a crown-piece.  Bake 
these  of  a pale  colour  in  a gentle  oven  for  about 
eighteen  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d. 

Macaroon  Jubes.  — Blanch,  dry,  and 
pound  six  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  and  mix 
together  eight  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  and 
a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon.  Stir 
these  with  the  frothed  whites  of  four  eggs  to  a 
paste.  Butter  some  baking-tins,  spread  the 
paste  thinly  over,  and  bake  in  a slow  oven. 
When  done  to  a pale  colour,  and  while  still  hot, 
mould  them  round  a stick  about  an  inch  and 
a half  in  diameter.  Remove  them  when  cool 
to  a canister  to  keep  crisp. 

Macaroon  Pudding.  — Soften  eight 
ounces  of  macaroons  by  pouring  a pint  of  boding 
cream  over  them,  and  then  covering  them  until 
cold.  Break  four  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  sepa- 
rately, add  to  the  yolks  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
powdered  sugar,  and  a glass  of  rum  or  brandy, 
and  beat  the  whites  to  a froth.  Beat  the  maca- 
roons smooth  with  a wooden  spoon,  mix  in  the 
egg -yolks,  sugar,  and  brandy,  and,  lastly,  just 
before  baking,  stir  in  lightly  the  whites  of  the 
eggs.  Pill  to  about  half  some  small  cups,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven  for  fifteen  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  3s.,  exclusive  of  brandy. 

Macaroon  Pyramids.— Make  a strong 
cement  by  dissolving  about  two  ounces  of  gum 
arabic  and  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  pounded, 
in  a wine-glassful  of  water.  Stir  this  over  the 
fire  until  quite  dissolved,  when  use  it  hot. 
Have  ready  some  macaroons,  and  fix  a tin 
mould  where  it  will  stand  firmly,  smear  it  well 
with  butter,  and  use  the  cement  to  cover  the 
outside  of  the  mould,  which  has  been  buttered, 
with  the  macaroons.  Commence  from  the 
bottom  upwards,  always  remembering  to  see 
each  row  of  macaroons  firm  and  cold  before 
putting  on  another.  Remove  from  the  mould 
when  firmly  set,  and  fill  with  whipped  cream 
or  with  crystallisod  fruits.  Probablo  cost  of 
macaroons,  Is.  8d.  per  pound. 

Macaroon  Souffle. — Dissolve  four  ounces 
of  finoly-powdored  sugar  in  a small  tea-cupful 
of  cream,  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  brandy, 
and  pour  it,  when  on  tho  point  of  boiling,  over 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  macaroons.  Have 
ready  six  oggs,  well  beaten,  yolks  and  whites 
separately,  stir  tho  yolks  with  an  ounce  of  good 
fresh  butter  in  bits  into  tho  mixture  when 
cool,  and  when  ready  to  bake,  mix  the  frothed 
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whites  of  the  eggs.  Servo  hot  from  tho  oven 
before  the  egg  am  fall.  Time,  twenty  minutes 
to  bake.  Probable  cost,  Is.  7<1.  Sufficient  for 
a small  dish. 

Macaroons  ( see  Almond  Cakes  or  Maca- 
roons) . 

Macaroons,  Cocoa-nut  ( sec  Cocoa-nut 

Macaroons) . 

Macaroons,  Italian  (sec  Italian  Maca- 
roons) . 

Macaroons,  Pistachio  (sec  Pistachio 
Macaroons). 

Mace. — This  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  and 
most  used  of  spices.  It  is  the  outer  covering  of 
the  nutmeg.  Mace  is  dried  previous  to  its  being- 
packed  tight  in  bags.  Its  general  qualities  are 
the  same  as  those  of  nutmeg  ; it  has  an  agree- 
able aromatic  odour,  and  a hot  biting  taste. 
When  fresh,  mace  is  blood-red,  and  somewhat 
fleshy.  It  is  prepared  for  the  market  by  drying 
it  in  the  sun  for  some  days,  and  flattening  it. 
The  outer  covering  of  a species  of  myristica , 
different  from  the  true  nutmeg,  but  coarse  and 
very  inferior,  is  sometimes  sold  as  mace.  When 
partaken  of  to  excess,  mace  produces  determina- 
of  blood  to  the  head,  and  occasions  intellectual 
disturbance. 

Mackerel. — The  mackerel  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  fish.  It  sometimes  attains  to 
the  length  of  twenty  inches,  but  usually  is  about 
fourteen  or  sixteen  inches  long,  and  about  two 
pounds  in  weight.  Mackerel  is  in  great  demand 
as  an  article  of  food,  but  to  be  partaken  of  in 
perfection  it  should  be  perfectly  fresh.  No  fish 
spoils  more  rapidly.  The  common  idea  respect- 
ing mackerel  is,  that  they  are  in  best  condition 
when  fullest  of  roe ; at  that  time,  however, 
though  not  impoverished,  they  have  little  flavour. 
It  is  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  when  the 
roe  is  not  yet  full  grown,  that  mackerel  have 
most  flavour.  In  Prance,  and  some  other  parts 
of  Europe,  mackerel  are  often  salted. 

Mackerel  (a  la  Poulette).—  Cut  large 
mackerel  into  three  pieces,  after  being  emptied, 
cleansed,  and  drained.  If  there  be  roes,  dry 
and  dredge  them,  as  well  as  the  fish,  with 
flour.  Make  a seasoning  of  finely-chopped 
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onion,  parsley,  popper,  and  salt,  scalding  tho 
parsley  and  onions  first.  Lay  tho  pieces  of 
fish,  but  not  the  heads  or  tails,  into  a stowpan  ; 
sprinkle  tho  seasoning  equally  over  each  layer, 
add  an  ounce  of  butter  in  bits,  and  a small  cup 
ot  veal  broth,  but  only  enough  to  prevent  tho  fish 
sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the  stowpan.  Close  tho 


lid  of  the  stowpan  tightly  until  tho  mackerel  Ls 
done,  which  will  be  in  about  half  an  hour.  Some 
of  the  seasoning  should  bo  kept  for  tho  top,  and 
some  bits  of  butter.  Placo  tho  fish  on  a dish, 
keep  it  warm  before  the  fire,  until  the  sauce  is 
thickened.  Make  it  boil  up  again,  and  add 
more  pepper  or  salt,  if  required.  Have  ready- 
beaten  two  yolks  of  eggs,  remove  the  sauce 
from  the  fire,  and  stir  them  with  half  a table- 
spoonful of  vinegar  into  it.  When  smooth 
and  thick,  pour  it  over  the  fish. 

Mackerel,  Baked.  — Get  quite  fresh 
mackerel ; they  may  be  known  by  their  almost 
silvery  brightness.  If  stale,  they  are  limp  in 
body,  and  red  and  dull-looldng  about  the  eyes 
and  head.  No  fish  can  be  more  unwholesome 
when  stale,  and  mackerel  keep  worse  than  any 
other  fish.  Dying  almost  immediately  after 
being  taken  fiom  their  native  element,  they 
should  be  used  as  soon  as  possible.  They  are  good 
cooked  in  many  ways.  When  baked,  they  should 
be  cleaned,  and  the  roes  taken  out,  to  be  filled 
with  a forcemeat  delicately  prepared,  as  fol- 
lows : — Put  into  a basin  four  ounces  of  bread- 
crumbs, two  ounces  of  butter  broken  into  bits, 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  savoury  herbs,  a little 
chopped  parsley,  an  anchovy  boned  and  pounded, 
pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne,  and  an  egg  to  cement. 
Onion,  in  very  small  quantity,  and  shred  very 
fine,  may  be  added  if  the  flavour  be  liked.  Fill 
the  fish  with  the  forcemeat,  lay  them  neatly 
into  a dish,  with  small  bits  of  butter,  pepper, 
and  salt.  Bake  half  an  hour  in  a moderate 
oven,  serve  with  maitre  d'  hotel  sauce  or  plain 
melted  butter.  The  roes  should  be  placed  in 
the  baking-dish  with  the  fish.  Probable  cost,  2s. 
Four  fish  sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Mackerel,  Baked  (another  way).— A 
quick  and  simple  way  of  baking  mackerel : — Put 
four  or  six  middle-sized  fish,  after  being  washed 
and  well  dried,  into  a baking-dish,  back  down- 
wards, and  rounded  so  as  to  make  the  heads  and 
tails  meet ; put  the  roes  with  them,  and  some 
flour  and  butter  blended  together  in  the  pro- 
portion of  half  an  ounce  of  butter  and  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  flour  to  each  fish.  Add  a little  salt 
and  cayenne,  a small  glassful  of  pert  or  sherry, 
and  enough  chilli  vinegar  to  flavour.  Bake 
with  some  bits  of  butter  over  the  top,  and  a 
buttered  paper  pressed  tightly  down  without 
crushing-  the  fish.  It  is  economical  to  remove 
the  heads  and  a little  of  the  tails  of  tho  fish 
before  baking. 

Mackerel,  Boiled. — Wash  and  clean 
carefully,  after  removing  tho  roes.  The  mac- 
kerel is  in  its  greatest  perfection  when  there  is 
little  roe.  Lay  the  fish  and  roes  separately  into 
cold  water,  and  to  a gallon  of  water  add  from 
three  to  four  ounces  of  salt  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  white  vinegar ; when  at  boiling 
point,  skim,  and  simmer  only  until  done. 
Much  depends  on  tho  size  of  the  fish.  Remove 
at  once  when  done,  or  from  their  great  delicacy 
ot  skin  they  will  crack  if  kept  in  the  wator. 

I ho  usual  test,  when  the  eyes  start  and  the  tail 
splits,  should  bo  attended  to.  Servo  on  a 
napkin  with  tho  roe,  and  fennel  or  anchovy 
sauce  in  a tureen.  Time,  about  ten  minute# 
alter  tho  wator  boils.  Probablo  cost,  3d.  to  4d. 
each. 
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Mackorel,  Broiled.— Large  fresh  fish 
should  bo  procured  for  broiling.  Cleanse  the 
fish  thoroughly,  and  dry  in  a cloth,  or  hang  it 
up  in  the  air.  Open,  it  down  tho  back,  rub  tho 
insido  with  a little  salt  and  cayonno  mixed,  and 
smear  with  clarified  butter  or  good  oil.  Put  it 
into  a thickly-buttered  paper,  loosely  fastened 
at  oach  end,  and  broil  over  a clear  lire,  or 
it  may  bo  broiled  without  tho  paper,  though 
tho  formor  modo  rendors  tho  fish  so  cooked 
more  delicate,  and  not  so  apt  to  disagreo  with 
the  stomach  as  when  exposed  to  the  fire  un- 
covered. Time,  twenty  to  twenty-fivo  minutes 
in  paper;  twenty  to  fifteen  minutes  to  broil 
without  paper.  Probable  cost,  4d.  to  6d.  each. 

Mackerel  Broiled,  and  Tarragon 
Butter.  — Remove  the  inside  of  the  fish 
through  the  gills  uni  vent  without  opening  it. 
Wash,  clean,  dry,  and  mako  a deep  incision 
down  the  back ; lay  the  fish  in  a little  salad-oil ; 
keep  it  well  basted  for  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  but  cut  off  the  nose  or  part  of  the 
head  and  tail  before  it  is  steeped  in  the  oil. 
Broil  over  a clear  fire,  and  when  done,  havo 
ready  tho  following  mixture,  with  which  fill  up 
the  incision:— Work  a little  butter,  pepper,  salt, 
and  tarragon-leaves  chopped  and  steeped  in 
vinegar  together.  When  ready,  serve  the 
mackerel  with  some  of  the  butter  spread  over 
it  on  a hot  dish.  Time,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  to  broil.  Probable  cost,  4d.  to  6d. 
each. 

Mackerel,  Caveaeh— Divide  large  fresh 
fish,  after  being  well  cleansed  and  dried  in  a 
cloth,  into  five  pieces,  and  rub  each  piece  with 
spice  as  follows : — round  an  ounce  of  black 
pepper  and  six  blades  of  mace,  mix  them  when 
pounded  with  two  ounces  of  salt,  andhalf  an  ounce 
of  grated  nutmeg.  Use  all  the  above  spices 
for  six  fish,  rubbing  well  in,  that  every  piece 
may  be  thoroughly  seasoned  with  spice,  then 
fry  in  oil.  Drain,  and  put  the  fish  neatly  into 
a jar,  which  fill  with  good  vinegar,  adding 
clarified  butter  or  oil  to  exclude  the  air.  Tie 
down  closely.  Mackerel  so  prepared  will  keep 
for  six  months.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  fry. 
Probable  cost,  4d.  to  6d.  each. 

Mackerel,  Fillets  of.— Put  a tea-cupful 
of  stock  and  bechamel  sauce  mixed  into  a stew- 
pan.  Add  a lump  of  butter,  about  an  ounce, 
some  chopped  parsley  previously  scalded,  salt, 
and  cayenne.  Cut  two  fine  fresh  mackerel 
into  fillets,  having  first  well  cleansed  them. 
Put  the  fillets  into  tho  sauce,  and  simmer  over 
a slow  fire  until  done,  when  place  them  on  a 
hot  dish  beforo  tho  fire.  Thicken  with  a little 
flour,  boil  it  up,  and  throw  it  over  the  fillets, 
with  a squeeze  of  lemon-juice,  if  liked.  Time 
to  simmer,  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  7d. 

Mackerel,  Fillets  of,  Stewed  (another 

way). Dissolve  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a stew- 

pan,  with  nearly  a dessort-spoonful  of  flour, 
and  mix  thorn  together  until  smooth.  Add 
half  the  rind  of  a lemon,  a toa-spoonful  of  soy, 
a salt-spoonful  of  pounded  mace,  half  a toa- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  a little  stock  or  water.  Into 
this  sauce  place  fillets  from  two  fresh  muckoiol. 
Shako  the  pan  over  tho  fire  to  get  tho  fish 


equally  covered  with  tho  sauce,  turning  them 
in  about  eight  or  ten  minutes.  When  they  are 
done  enough,  remove  tho  fillets  to  a hot  dish, 
boil  up  the  sauce  with  a small  wine-glassful  of 
port,  and  pour  it  hot  over  the  fish.  Time, 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  6d.,  exclusive  of  wine.  Sufficient  for  three 
persons. 

Mackerel,  Fried,  French.  — Bone 
three  fine  mackerel,  removing  the  heads  and 
tails,  dry  them  well  in  a cloth,  or  rub  a little 
flour  into  them,  so  as  to  remove  all  moisture, 
sprinklo  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  fry  lightly 
in  hot  dripping  to  cover  them.  They  should  bo 
of  a fine  golden  colour,  and  well  drained.  Place 
them  on  a dish,  and  either  pour  the  following 
sauce  over  them,  or  serve  in  a tureen : — Stow 
tho  bones  of  the  fish  in  half  a pint  of  stock,  add 
a thickening  of  butter  and  browned  flour,  say, 
one  ounce  of  butter  and  a tea-spoonful  of  flour, 
well  worked  up  together,  the  juice  of  a lemon, 
and  a little  browning  to  colour  it.  Or,  if  pre- 
ferred, servo  the  fish  with  mustard-sauce,  in 
which  a table-spoonful  of  some  good  store 
sauce,  such  as  Reading,  Worcester,  or  Harvey, 
has  been  stirred.  Time,  about  fifteen  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  4d.  to  6d.  each.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Mackerel,  Pickled.— Boil  six  mackerel 
in  salt  and  water ; when  done,  take  them  up, 
and  lay  them  in  a deep  earthenware  dish.  Add 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  vinegar,  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  whole  black  pepper,  and  three 
bay-leaves  to  the  liquor  the  fish  was  cooked  in. 
Let  it  boil  for  seven  or  eight  minutes,  and  when 
quite  cold,  pom-  it  over  the  mackerel,  cover 
down  tightly,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the 
fish  will  be  ready  for  use.  Time,  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  to  boil.  Probable  cost,  2s.  8d. 

Mackerel  Pie  .—Clean  three  middling-sized 
mackerel,  take  out  the  melts  and  roes,  which 
use  in  the  composition  of  a forcemeat  to  stuff 
the  fish.  Add  bread-crumbs,  chopped  parsley, 
a small  bit  of  onion,  if  liked,  mace,  pepper, 
salt,  a little  butter,  and  an  egg  or  two  to  cement 
tho  whole.  Sew  up  the  fish  neatly,  and  lay 
them  into  an  ordinary  oval  flat  dish,  with  an 
edging  of  good  mashed  potatoes  or  a puff  crust. 
Balls  of  forcemeat  will  enrich  tho  dish,  and 
some  rich  sauce  may  be  pour  ed  over  tho  fish 
when  baked;  but  both  forcemeat  and  sauce 
should  be  delicately  prepared.  Cover  with 
bread-crumbs,  and  put  butter,  in  bits,  over  the 
fish.  Time,  half  an  hour,  or  more.  Probable 
cost,  4d.  each.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Mackerel,  Potted. — Make  a seasoning 
of  salt,  pepper,  and  pounded  mace,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a quarter  of  an  ounco  of  white  pepper 
to  half  the  quantity  of  pounded  mace,  and  an 
ounce  of  salt.  Put  a layer  of  well-cleaned 
split  mackerel,  divested  of  heads,  tails,  and 
fins,  into  a potting-dish,  and  sprinkle  over  it 
part  of  tho  above  seasoning.  Lay  the  skm  side 
downwards,  and  on  tho  top  of  tho  seasoning 
placo  about  an  ounco  of  butter,  in  bits ; nil  up 
with  tho  fish  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  tho 
top,  and  pour  clarified  butter  to  finish.  a ~c 
in  a moderate  oven  for  one  hour.  Probable 
p.nnf.  G&.  cuoll. 
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Mackerel,  Potted  (another  way).  — 
Choose  fresh  fish  of  a moderate  size.  Cut  off 
tho  heads  and  tails,  remove  the  hones,  take  out 
the  dark  brown  bitter  portion  near  the  heads, 
and  divide  the  flesh  into  convenient-sized 
pieces.  Lay  these  in  a jar,  season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  cover  with  vinegar,  and  put  shallots 
and  bay-leaves  on  the  top,  one  of  each  for  four 
fish.  Cover  closely  and  bake  gently  for  two 
hours.  Serve  cold. 

Mackerel  Roe,  Sauce  of.— Get  roes 
from  the  male  fish  (soft  ones).  Boil  two  or 
three  for  ten  minutes  in  water,  then  pound 
them  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Have  ready 
some  fennel  sauce,  or  parsley  and  butter,  into 
which  stir  the  mackerel  roe,  adding  a little 
walnut  ketchup,  pepper,  salt,  and  vinegar,  if 
required.  The  butter  must  be  thin  enough  to 
allow  of  the  thickening  quality  of  the  roes 
and  egg-yolks.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  boil. 

Mackerel  Sauce,  Gooseberry  (see 
Gooseberry  Sauce  for  Mackerel). 

Mackerel  Sauce,  or  Fennel  Sauce. 

— Pick  fennel  from  the  stalks,  and  boil  it  for  a 
minute  or  two  in  boiling  salted  water,  then 
chop  it  fine.  Mix  and  blend  well  two  dessert 
spoonfuls  of  baked  flour  with  nearly  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter,  put  it  into  a saucepan  with 
half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  stir  until  thick, 
add  two  dessert-spoonfuls  of  fennel,  and  serve 
hot  in  a tureen.  Mackerel  roes  (soft  ones) 
boiled  and  bruised  well  with  yolk  of  egg  may 
be  added  to  the  sauce,  stirred  in  with  the 
fennel.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  simmer  butter. 
Sufficient  for  a tureen. 

Mackerel,  Soused.  — Boil,  without 
breaking,  two  or  three  middle-sized  mackerel, 
removo  the  bones,  and  split  the  fish  carefully 
down  the  back.  Simmer  gently  in  a pint  of 
vinegar  and  water  mixed,  in  equal  quantities, 
a bay-leaf,  half  a dozen  whole  peppers,  two 
Jamaica  peppers,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  and  a little 
salt.  Pour  this  liquor  when  cold  over  the  fish : 
if  put  in  a deep  dish  they  will  be  covered  with 
it,  and  should  not  be  served  until  they  have 
steeped  some  hours.  Serve,  with  fennel  as  a 
garnish,  on  a flat  dish.  Time,  fifteen  minutes 
to  boil.  Simmer  spice  for  five  minutes. 

Mackerel,  with  fine  Herbs. — Rub 

butter  over  a baking-tin,  and  cover  the  bottom 
with  a mince  of  fine  herbs,  about  a dozen  small 
mushrooms,  four  shallots,  and  a little  parsley, 
which  should  be  first  fried  and  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Lay  the  fish  neatly  trimmed 
on  tho  herbs,  and  cover  with  fine  bread-crumbs ; 
moisten  with  a little  good  gravy,  or  white 
wine,  and  put  lastly  some  bits  of  butter  over 
tho  crumbs.  Bake  in  a gentlo  oven,  and 
servo  browned  with  a salamander ; squeeze  a 
little  lemon-juice  over.  Time,  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  4d.  to  Gd. 
each.  Two  mackerel  will  bo  sufficient  for  throe 
persons. 

Mackerel,  with  Wine,  Stewed.— 

Stow  threo  small  mackerel  or  two  largo  ones  in 
a sauce  mado  in  tho  following  manner : — 
Dissolve  a pieco  of  butter  about  the  size  of  an 
egg,,  in  an  enamelled  stewpan ; when  moltod 
«tir  in  a tea-spoonful  of  flour,  a salt-spoonful  of 


salt,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  a blade  of  mace, 
pounded,  and,  lastly,  add  little  by  little  three 
glassfuls  of  burgundy.  Simmer  the  fish  for 
twenty  minutes  or  less,  according  to  size, 
arrango  them  noatly  on  a dish,  stir  a spoonful 
of  French  mustard  into  tho  gravy,  pour  the 
gravy  over  the  fish,  and  serve  very  hot.  Pro- 
bable cost,  from  4d.  to  6d.  each.  Sufficient  for 
four  persons. 

Madeira  Buns. — Put  into  half  a pound 
of  flour  rather  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  add  three  ounces  of  sifted 
sugar,  the  grated  rind  of  half  a lemon,  a small 
tea-spoonful  of  powdered  ginger,  half  an  ounce  of 
caraway-seeds,  a little  nutmeg,  and  a pinch  of 
salt ; stir  well  together,  and  add  two  eggs  well 
beaten,  and  half  a wine-glassful  of  sherry.  Bake 
quickly  in  patty-pans  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 
The  above  ingredients  are  sufficient  for  eight 
large  buns.  Probable  cost,  8d. 

Madeira  Pudding.— The  beauty  of  this 
pudding  depends  on  contrasting  well  the  colours 
of  the  jams.  Make  a good  butter  or  suet 
crust;  roll  it  out  thinly,  cut  in  rounds — the  size 
of  the  tin  in  which  you  intend  to  boil  the 
pudding— several  pieces  of  crust;  put  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tin  a layer  of  crust,  then  one 
of  light-coloured  jam — say  greengage — then 
another  layer  of  crust,  then  a red  jam,  and  so 
on  until  the  tin  is  filled.  Boil  the  pudding  in 
a cloth  for  two  hours  and  a half,  turn  it  out 
very  carefully,  and  before  serving  sift  a little 
white  sugar  over  it.  The  tin  should  have  a 
loose  bottom,  so  that  the  pudding  can  slip  out 
easily.  It  must  be  well  buttered  first. 

Madeira  Sauce,  Lumber  Beef  in 

(see  Beef,  Lumber,  in  Madeira  Sauce). 

Madeira  WiDe  Jelly. — This  very  agree- 
able and  excellent  jelly  takes  its  name  from  the 
wine  used.  The  stock  for  it  is  made  from 
calves’  feet,  and  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  ordinary  calf’s-foot  jelly  (see  Calf’s  Foot 
Jelly).  To  a quart  of  the  jelly,  clarified,  add 
half  a pint  or  more  of  madeira,  and  a glass 
of  brandy ; but  as  this  will  reduce  the  strength, 
a little  isinglass,  also  clarified,  say  about  half 
an  ounce,  will  give  it  the  necessary  firmness. 
Time,  one  hour. 

Madonna  Pudding. — Put  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  bread-crumbs  into  a basin  with 
eight  ounces  of  finely-shred  suet,  and  the  same 
weight  of  good  powdered  sugar.  Beat  up  two 
eggs  with  a large  table -spoonful  of  brandy,  add 
these,  with  the  grated  rind  of  a large  lemon,  to 
the  ingredients  in  the  basin.  Beat  tho  mixture 
until  it  is  smooth,  with  a wooden  spoon.  If 
labour  bo  not  spared  in  this  respect,  the  pudding 
will  be  a success.  Fill  a buttered  mould,  tie  a 
floured  cloth  over,  plunge  into  boiling  water, 
and  boil  four  hours.  Probable  cost,  about 
Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Madras  Curry  (see  Curry,  Madras). 

Magdalen  Cake. — Boat  well  ten  fresh 
eggs,  and  again  boat  with  them  eight  ounces  of 
finoly-powderod  sugar.  Turn  six  ouncos  of 
butter  to  a cream  with  the  hand,  and  mix  tho 
eggs  very  gradually  with  it ; lastly,  add,  lightly 
and  at  intervals,  steadily  stirring  the  mixture. 
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eight  ounces  of  fine  flour,  well  dried.  Blanch 
and  slice  thinly  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds, 
and  the  same  of  candied  orange-peel.  Stir  the 
orange-peel  into  the  mass,  but  scatter  tho 
almonds  over  tho  insido  of  a buttered  cake-tin, 
which  till  with  the  mixture,  putting  more 
tdmonds  over  tho  top.  Tho  cake  should  bo  put 
into  the  oven  quickly.  Time,  about  an  hour 
to  hake;  half  an  hour  to  beat  the  mixturo. 
Probable  cost,  2s. 

Magentas. — Break  twelve  fresh  eggs,  but 
separate  the  yolks  from  the  whites.  Put  the 
yolks  into  a large  bowl,  and  whip  up  eight  of 
the  whites  in  a basin.  Add  to  the  yolks  two 
ounces  of  bitter  almonds,  blanched  and  pounded, 
half  the  weight  of  bruised  orange-flowers,  and 
a pound  of  fine  sugar.  Mash  these  ingredients 
with  a wooden  spoon,  working  thorn  briskly  for 
some  time,  when  their  appearance  should  be 
creamy  and  as  smooth  as  custard.  Now  mix  in 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  fine  flour  with  six 
ounces  of  butter,  dissolved,  but  not  oiled,  and, 
lastly,  the  frothed  whites  of  the  eggs.  Bake  the 
biscuits  in  small  tins,  well  buttered  and  strewn 
with  chopped  almonds;  cover  also  the  top  of 
the  biscuits  with  almonds  and  powdered  sugar. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven  of  a light  colour. 
Time,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d. 

Magnum  Bonum,  or  other  large 
Plums,  Compote  of. — Take  off  the  stalks, 
and  wipe  the  fruit.  Simmer  a pound  of  the 
plums  in  a syrup,  made  with  six  ounces  of 
sugar  dissolved  in  half  a pint  of  water,  and 
according  to  the  variety  and  acidity  of  fruit, 
add  more  sugar  if  required.  Stew  very  gently 
for  twenty  minutes.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  boil 
the  syrup. 

Magnum  Bonum  Jam.— The  magnum 
bonum  is  the  largest  of  our  plums,  and  is  ex- 
cellent for  jam  and  for  other  purposes.  Choose 
the  fruit  when  fully  ripe.  Take  off  the  skins, 
remove  the  stones,  and  boil  the  plums  gently 
for  forty  minutes,  keeping  them  well  stirred 
all  the  time  to  prevent  their  burning;  add 
three  pounds  of  sugar  in  lumps  for  every  four 
pounds  of  fruit  and  boil  ten  minutes  longer. 
Three  or  four  minutes  before  the  jam  is  taken 
from  the  fire,  add  quarter  of  the  kernels 
blanched  and  sliced.  Probable  cost  of  plums, 
6d.  per  dozen. 

Magnum  Bonum  Plums,  To  Pre- 

ser  ve. — Take  fine  whole  fruit,  ripe  and  without 
bruise ; peel  and  open  them  only  j ust  enough  to 
extract  the  stones  ; handle  them  lightly,  so  that 
the  juice  may  not  be  drawn  and  lost.  Weigh 
the  plums,  and  strew  over  each  pound  of  fruit, 
placed  on  a flat  dish,  ono  pound  of  good 
powdered  sugar,  and  cover  them  for  twelve 
hours.  I'ut  them  into  a preserving-pan  with 
the  sugar ; boil  very  gently  (or  the  fruit  will 
shrivel)  for  about  half  an  hour.  If  the  plums 
look  clear,  lift  thorn  out  carefully  with  a spoon 
and  put  them  into  jars.  Crush  tho  stories,  blanch 
and  split  the  kernels,  put  some  with  tho  syrup 
(the  quantity  must  depend  on  taste), but  thoy  uro 
generally  thought  to  impart  a delicious  flavour 
to  tho  presorve  ; boil  the  syrup  rapidly  until  a 
little  put  upon  a plate  wilt  sot,  thou  pour  it 
•over  tho  plums  in  tho  jars.  This  recipo  will 


servo  for  largo  plums  in  general,  and  for 
apricots. 

Magnum  Bonum  Plums,  To  Pre- 
serve (another  way). — Sue  Blums,  Magnum 
Bonum. 


Maids  of  Honour. — Delicious  cheese- 
cakes so  called  at  Richmond,  where  they  are  to 
be  had  in  perfection.  Wo  think  the  following 
recipe  genuino  : — Beat  two  eggs,  and  mix  them 
with  a quart  of  new  milk;  add  the  eggs  and 
milk  to  a quart  of  boiling  water  in  a saucepan ; 
pour-  in  lemon- juice,  and  remove  the  curd,  as  it 
rises,  to  a sieve  to  drain;  mix  the  cur’d  with 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  previously  well  beaten, 
a large  cupful  of  clotted  cream,  tho  rind  of  a 
lemon,  rubbed  off  on  sugar,  a little  pounded 
cinnamon,  a quarter  of  a nutmeg,  grated,  six 
ounces  of  currants,  well  washed  and  dried,  and 
a glass  of  brandy.  Mix  well,  and  bake  in 
patty-pans,  buttered  and  lined  with  a light 
French  puff  paste.  Time,  about  twenty  minutes 
to  bake.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
twenty-four  cheesecakes. 

Maids  of  Honour,  Plain.— Beat  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  fresh  butter,  and  a break- 
fast cupful  of  well  drained  milk  curd  together, 
until  smooth ; add  an  egg,  and  a cupful  of  milk 
beaten  together,  and  sugar  to  sweeten : with 
the  latter  rub  off  the  rind  of  a lemon,  or  sub- 
stitate  any  other  flavouring  preferred.  Bake 
in  patty-pans,  lined  with  half  puff  paste  rolled 
very  thin.  Time,  ten  to  twelve  minutes  to  bake. 


Maintenon  Cutlets  (Gouffe’s  method).— 
Leave  two  bones  to  each  cutlet,  and  remove  one 
of  them.  Split  open  without  separating  at  the 
top.  Spread  a little  D’TJxelles  sauce  inside, 
refold  them,  then  broil  four  minutes  on  each 
side.  Spread  a little  D’TJxelles  on  a dish,  lay 
the  cutlets  on  this,  and  pour  D'Uxelles  sauce 
over.  Place  in  a hot  oven  for  four  minutes, 
and  serve.  D’Uxelles  may  be  made  by  frying 
equal  quantities  of  chopped  mushroom,  shallot, 
parsley,  and  lean  ham  in  butter  for  five 
minutes.  D’Uxelles  sauce  is  this  pieparation 
with  good  hrown  sauce  stirred  into  it. 

Maitre  d’Hotel  Butter— Knead  to- 
gether (on  a plate  and  with  the  point  of  a 
knife)  equal  quantities  of  chopped  parsley  and 
fresh  butter.  Add  pepper,  salt,  and  a little 
lemon- juice.  Keep  in  a cool  placo.  U hen  a 
dish  is  said  to  be  a la  Maitre  d Hotel  it  is 
generally  served  with  this  butter. 


Maitre  d’Hotel  Sauce.  - Melt  two 
lunces  of  fresh  butter  in  a small  enamelled 
laucepan  and  stir  to  it,  by  degrees,  two  tea- 
moontuls  of  flour ; continue  stirring  for  five  or 
;en  minutes,  until  tho  butter  and  flour  are 
.veil  blended,  when  add,  also  by  degrees,  a 
luarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  cream  and  a qua  iter 
)f  a pint  of  good  veal  stock,  also  . boiling  , 
idd  a few  spoonfuls  of  each  at  a time,  and 
stir  weH,  allowing  the  sauce  to  simmer  a nnnuto 
n-  two  between  each  addition.  AN  hen  perfectly 
rniooth,  put  in  the  strained  juice  of  a lemon,  or, 
if  preferred,  a table- spoonful  of  chili  vinegar, 
i little  pepper,  or  cayenne,  or  a pinch  of  Balt, 
ind  a table-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley. . 1 >° 

folks  of  two  eggs  are  a great  improvement  to 
diis  sauce,  and  aro  almost  nccessaiy  when  it  U 
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served  with  fish;  hut  in  that  case  only  half  the 
quantity  of  flour  should  he  used,  as  the  eggs 
help  to  thicken.  For  the  plainer  way  Take 
half  a pint  of  milk,  thicken  it  with  one  ounce 
of  hutter  and  a heaped  tea-spoonful  of  flour 
well  worked  together,  and  flavour  with  lemon- 
juice,  pepper,  and  salt.  Adda  tahle-spoonful 
of  scalded  and  chopped  parsley.  The  parsley 
and  lemon-juice  should  he  added  off  the  fire. 
Maitre  d’Hotel  Sauce  may  he  simply  made  thus  : 
heat  till  smooth  over  the  fire  one  ounce  of  hutter, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  flour.  Add  a third  of  a pint  of 
water,  stir  and  boil,thenadd  two  tahle-spoonfuls 
of  cream  or  milk.  Take  the  pan  off  the  fire,  and 
add  parsley,  lemon- juice,  pepper,  and  salt. 

Maize  or  Indian  Corn. — This  is  the 
noblest  of  the  cereal  grasses.  It  was  found 
native  in  America  when  that  continent  was 
discovered,  and  it  now  constitutes  the  bread- 
corn  in  North  America,  Mexico,  and  a great 
part  of  Africa.  It  is  almost  as  extensively  used 
for  the  support  of  man  as  rice,  but  there  are 
great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  It 
is  said  to  contain  very  little  gluten  and  sugar 
ready  formed,  and  hence  it  is  asserted  that  its 
nutritive  power  must  he  small.  Certainly  it 
cannot  he  fermented  into  good  bread  without 
the  addition  of  wheat-flour ; yet  people  who 
live  upon  it  are  as  healthy  and  strong  as  could 
he  wished.  The  American  and  West  Indian 
labourers  think  no  bread  so  strengthening  as 
that  which  is  made  of  Indian  corn-flour. 
When  it  is  coarsely  ground  and  boiled,  maize 
forms  the  liominy  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
United  States.  The  porridge  made  of  Indian 
meal  goes  in  North  America  under  the 
name  of  mush  ( see  Mush  of  Indian  Com). 
The  entire  grains  are  employed  under  the 
name  of  hulled  corn  or  samp.  When  the 
unripe  grains  are  slightly  roasted,  they  hurst 
and  turn  inside  out,  and  look  very  pecu- 
liar ; in  this  state  they  are  called  pop-corn , and 
are  much  relished  as  food  in  America.  The 
unripe  cobs  of  Indian  com  are  often  pickled  as 
well  as  boiled  for  the  table.  The  starch  of 
maize  is  a good  substitute  for  arrowroot,  and 
is  largely  employed  in  this  country  under 
various  names,  Oswego  corn-flour,  &c.  “ Maize,” 
says  Mr.  C.  W.  Johnson,  “was  brought 
very  prominently  into  notice  by  Mr.  Cob- 
bett,  who  grew  with  much  success  a dwarf 
variety  on  his  farm  of  Bam  Elm,  near  London, 
and  published  an  elaborate  treatise  on  its 
culture,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  could  be 
applied.  Notwithstanding  his  strenuous  advo- 
cacy, its  cultivation  has  never  been  much 
approved  of,  and  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom  is 
it  grown  to  any  extent.  This  valuable  plant 
produces  a much  larger  number  of  ears,  which 
abound  with  a greater  proportion  of  wholesome 
mealy  matter  than  any  European  grain ; and, 
as  Indian  com  prospers  in  low  swampy  situa- 
tions, whero  it  tends  to  dry  up  the  superfluous 
moisture,  and  to  render  the  soil  firm,  it  might 
perhaps  bo  advantageously  cultivated  in  the 
southern  counties  of  Great  Britain;  but  un- 
fortunately it  requires  a higher  summor  heat 
than  we  generally  experience  in  those  islands.” 

,,  Maizo,  Boiled. — It  is  a subject  of  rogret 
that  this  vegetable,  so  highly  esteomed  in 
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America,  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  this  country ; 
at  least,  not  in  a fresh  state.  It  can,  however, 
be  procured  preserved  in  tins,  and  though  in 
that  state  much  of  its  freshness  is  lost,  it  will 
be  much  appreciated  by  those  housekeepers  who 
study  variety.  Strip  the  stalks  of  the  fibre  and 
outside  covering,  boil  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  minutes ; drain,  place  a piece  of  toast  at 
the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  pour  rich  melted 
butter  over  the  ears.  Maize  is  in  America  simply 
boiled,  and  served  with  a piece  of  fresh  butter. 
One  ear  of  grain  is  sufficient  for  one  person. 

Maize,  Boiled  (another  way). — See  Green 
Indian  Com  or  Maize,  To  Boil. 

Maize  Indian  (see  Indian  Maize). 

Maize,  Mush  of  ( see  Mush  of  Indian 
Corn). 

Maize,  Roasted.— The  following  is  Wil- 
liam Cobbett’s  account  of  this  process : — 
“ Boasted  ears,”  he  says,  “ are  certainly  the 
greatest  delicacy  that  ever  came  in  contact  with 
the  palate  of  man.  In  America,  where  they 
bum  wood  upon  the  hearth,  they  contrive  to 
have  a bright  fire,  with  a parcel  of  live  wood 
coals  on  the  hearth  ; they  lay  something  of  iron 
across  the  two  hand-irons,  which  are  used  in 
the  fireplace,  sweep  the  ashes  up  clean,  and  then 
they  take  the  ears  of  corn  and  set  them  up  along 
in  a row,  facing  the  fire,  and  leaning  gently 
against  the  bar  which  they  have  put  across. 
When  one  side  is  brown,  you  turn  the  other 
side  towards  the  fire  ; or,  rather,  you  turn  them 
round  gradually,  until  the  whole  be  brown; 
and  when  the  whole  of  the  grains  be  brown, 
you  lay  them  in  a dish,  and  put  them  on  the 
table.  These  are  so  many  little  bags  of  roasted 
milk,  the  sweetest  that  can  be  imagined ; or, 
rather,  are  of  the  most  delightful  taste.  You 
leave  a little  tail  of  the  ear,  two  inches  long,  or 
thereabouts,  to  turn  it  and  handle  it  by.  You 
take  a thin  piece  of  butter  upon  a knife,  which 
will  cling  to  the  knife  on  one  side,  while  you 
gently  rub  it  over  the  ear  from  the  other  side. 
Thus  the  ear  is  buttered  ; then  you  take  a little 
salt,  according  to  your  fancy,  and  sprinkle  it 
over  the  ear ; you  then  take  the  tail  of  the  ear 
in  one  hand,  and  the  point  of  the  ear  in  the 
other  hand,  and  bite  the  grains  off  the  cob  ; I 
need  hardly  say  that  this  must  be  done  with  the 
fore  teeth,  and  that  those  who  have  none  must 
be  content  to  live  without  green  ears,  for,  as  to 
taking  the  grains  off  with  a knife,  they  are  too 
deeply  implanted  to  admit  of  that ; and,  if  you 
attempt  cutting,  you  will  cut  cob  and  all.  When 
you  have  finished  one  ear,  you  lay  the  cob 
aside,  and  go  to  another  ...  I defy  all  the 
aits  of  French  cookery,  upon  which  so  many 
volumes  have  been  written,  to  produce  any- 
thing so  delightful  to  the  palate  as  this.” 

(£  Maize  Suppawn.— “This ,”  says  Cobbett, 

. *s  neither  more  nor  less  than  porridge ; that 
is  to  say,  boiling  milk,  broth,  or  wator,  thickened 
With  com-flour,  in  the  same  way  that  people  in 
the  South  of  England  thicken  them  with  wheat- 
flour,  and  the  people  in  the  North  of  England 
thicken  them  with  oatmeal.  Put  into  water, 
is  a breakfast,  or  supper,  or  dinner  for 
little  children ; put  into  milk  or  broth,  it  is  the 
same  for  grown  people ; with  milk  or  broth,  it 
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is  a good  strong  meal,  and  quite  sufficient  as 
breakfast  or  supper  for  man  to  work  upon.” 

Majesty  Biscuits.— Blanch  and  pound 
well  two  ouncos  of  bittor  and  two  ounces  of 
sweet  almonds.  Hub  into  a pound  of  flour  tho 
same  quantity  of  butter,  add  one  pound  of 
crushed  lump  sugar,  and  tho  pounded  almonds, 
and  moisten  tho  whole  with  ono  egg.  Drop  tho 
mixture  on  a buttered  tin,  in  pieces  not  larger 
than  a Barcelona  nut,  and  bake  in  a slow  oven 
until  the  biscuits  are  of  a pale  yellow  colour. 
When  taken  out  of  the  oven  they  will  bo  soft, 
but  will  harden  and  be  quite  crisp  when  cold. 
They  must  then  be  put  into  a tin  canister,  and 
will  keep  for  months.  Time,  ten  minutes  to 
bake.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  a pound.  The  above 
ingredients  aro  sufficient  to  make  three  pounds 
of  biscuits. 

Malabar  Curry. — Mix  together  a table- 
spoonful of  curry  powder  and  half  that  quantity 
of  flour  ; cut  a fowl  into  neat  pieces,  and  cover 
these  with  the  mixture.  Sirred  an  onion,  and 
brown  it  in  a stewpan  with  a good  lump  of 
butter;  put  the  pieces  of  fowl  into  the  same 
butter,  add  more  if  necessary,  and  when  they 
have  nearly  absorbed  the  butter,  moisten  with  a 
cup  of  good  white  stock  or  broth,  and  shake,  the 
pan  for  a minute  or  two,  when  pour  in  the 
remainder  of  a pint,  and  stew  until  done.  Part 
of  a rasped  cocoa-nut  will  greatly  improve  the 
curry ; it  helps  also  to  thicken  it.  Grate  it  just 
before  it  is  wanted,  and  mix  it  well  into 
the  curry  by  shaking  the  pan  over  the  fire. 
Just  before  serving,  flavour  with  half  the  juice 
of  a lemon  and  half  a wine-glassful  of  vinegar. 
Season  with  salt,  and  send  plain  boiled  rice 
to  table  in  a separate  dish.  Serve  hot.  Time, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  4s. 
Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Malaprop  Cake —Break  four  fresh  eggs, 
and  divide  the  yolks  and  whites.  Put  the  yolks 
into  separate  cups,  and  beat  them  well.  Whisk 
the  whites  to  a stiff  froth.  Turn  eight  ounces 
of  butter  to  cream,'  and  blend  with  it . eight 
ounces  of  finely-sifted  sugar.  Stir  these  ingre-. 
clients,  and  continue  to  mix  until  the  egg-yolks 
have  been  added  one  by  one,  and  then,  very 
gradually,  add  eight  ounces  of  dry  flour. 
Lastly,  stir  in  the  whites  of  the  eggs.  Put 
any  flavouring  desired.  If  essence,  put  a few 
drops  with  the  cream,  but  a table-spoonful  of 
grated  lemon-peel  may  be  mixed  with  the  flour. 
Line  the  tin  with  a buttered  paper,  and  bake 
in  a brisk  oven  for  one  hour.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  7d.  Tho  above  quantities  are  sufficient  for 
ono  cake. 

Malay  Curry  ( see  Curry,  Malay). 

Malmsey. — The  genuine  malmsey  wines 
of  commerce  possess  a luscious  sweetness,  and 
a most  peculiar  bouquet.  They  aro  mostly  tho 
produco  of  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Provence,  Tcnoriffe, 
tho  Madciras,  tho  Azores,  and  tho  Lipari  Isles. 
Malmsey  wino  is  made  from  grapes  grown  on 
rocky  ground,  and  exposed  to  tho  full  light  and 
heat  of  tho  sun ; tho  fruit  is  allowed  to  hang 
on  tho  vines  fora  month  longer  than  if  required 
for  making  dry  wines,  by  which  time  it  is  par- 
tially withered. 


Malmsey,  Scotch. — This  is  a good  home- 
made wine.  Get  from  a strong  beer  brewer 
six  gallons  of  sweet  fi'csli  worts,  or  the  same 
quantitv  of  pot  ale  from  a distiller.  To  this 
add  as  much  water,  and  to  every  gallon  of 
liquor  put  two  pounds  of  sugar,  or  one  of  sugar 
and  ono  of  good  honey.  Ferment,  after  mixing 
in  the  sugar  well,  and  let  the  liquoi  remain  a 
month  in  the  cask,  keeping  it  full.  In  the 
meantime,  soak  four  pounds  of  the  best  raisins, 
and  twelve  pounds  of  bitter  almonds,  both 
chopped,  in  a quart  of  flavourless  whiskey ; add 
this,  and  an  ounce  of  isinglass  melted  in  wine, 
to  the  liquor  in  the  cask  when  it  is  cleared  by 
fermentation.  Mix  well,  and  put  into  bottles 
after  a month  or  six  weeks. 


Malt  Liquor.— (To  brew  ale).  The  uten- 
sils required  are,  first,  a copper  that  will  con- 
tain at  least  forty  gallons.  Second,  a mashing- 
tub,  to  contain  sixty  gallons ; for  the  malt  is 
to  be  put  into  this  along  with  the  water.  It 
must  be  a little  broader  at  top  than  at  bottom, 
and  not  quite  so  deep  as  it  is  wide  at  the  bottom. 
In  tho  middle  of  the  bottom  there  is  a hole 
about  two  inches  over,  to  draw  tho  wort  off. 
Into  this  hole  goes  a stick,  a foot  or  two  longer 
than  the  tub  is  high.  This  stick  is  to  be  about 
two  inches  through,  and  tapered  for  about  eight 
inches  upwards  at  the  end  that  goes  into  the 
hole,  which  at  last  it  fills  up  as  closely  as  a 
cork.  Before  anything  else  is  put  into  the  tub, 
lay  a little  bundle  of  fine  birch,  about  half  the 
bulk  of  a birch -broom,  and  well  tied  at  both 
ends.  This  being  laid  over  the  hole  (to  keep 
back  the  grains  as  tho  wort  goes  out),  put  the 
tapered  end  of  the  stick  down  through  it  into 
the  hole,  and  thus  cork  the  hole  up.  Then  have 
something  of  weight  sufficient  to  keep  the  birch 
steady  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  with  a hole 
through  it,  to  slip  down  the  stick;  the  best 
thing  for  this  purpose  will  be  a leaden  collar 
for  the  stick,  with  the  hole  large  enough,  and 
it  should  weigh  three  or  four  pounds.  Third, 
an  underback,  or  shallow  tub,  to  go  tinder  the 
mash-tub  for  the  wort  to  run  into  when  drawn 
from  the  grains.  Fourth,  a tun-tub,  that  will 
contain  thirty  gallons,  to  put  the  ale  into  to 
work,  the  mash-tub  serving  as  a tun-tub  for  the 
small  beer.  Besides  these,  a couple  of  coolers, 
or  shallow  tubs,  about  a foot  deep ; or  if  threo 
or  four  it  may  be  as  well,  in  order  to  effect  the 
cooling  more  quickly.  The  following  is  the 
process  of  browing  ale  as  described  by  the  cele- 
brated William  Cobbett Begin  to  brew  by 
filling  the  copper  with  water,  and  next  by 
making  tho  water  boil.  Then  put  into  tho 
mashing-tub  water  sufficient  to  stir  and  sepa- 
rate the  malt.  Tho  degreo  of  heat  that  the 
water  is  to  bo  at,  before  tho  malt  is  put  in,  is 
170  degrees  by  the  thermometer;  but,  without 
one,  take  this  rule;  when  you  can,  looking 
down  into  the  tub,  see  your  faco  clearly  m tho 
water,  tho  water  is  hot  enough.  Low  put  m 
tho  malt,  and  stir  it  well  in  tho  water.  In  this 
stato  it  should  continue  for  about  a quarter  ot 
m hour.  In  the  meanwhile,  fill  up  the  copper 
md  make  it  boil;  and  then  put  in  fifing  water 
iuffleient  to  give  eighteen  gallons  of  ale.  \\  hen 
he  proper  quantity  of  water  is  m,  stir  the  malt 
igain  well,  and  cover  the  mashmg-tub  over 
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with  sacks,  and  then  let  the  mash  stand  for  two 
hours ; then  draw  off  the  wort.  The  mashing- 
tub  is  placed  on  a couple  of  stools,  so  as  to  bo 
able  to  put  tho  underbade  under  it  to  receive 
the  wort  as  it  comes  out  of  the  hole.  When 
tho  underback  is  put  in  its  place,  let  out  the 
wort  by  pulling  up  the  stick  that  corks  the 
hole.  But  observo,  this  stick  (which  goes  six 
or  eight  inches  through  the  hole)  must  be  raised 
by  degrees,  and  the  wort  must  bo  let  out  slowly 
in  order  to  keep  back  the  sediment ; so  that  it 
is  necessary  to  have  something  to  keep  the  stick 
up  at  the  point  where  it  is  to  be  raised  and 
fixed  at  for  the  time.  To  do  this,  the  simplest 
thing  is  a stick  across  the  mashing- tub.  As  the 
ale-wort  is  drawn  off  into  the  small  underback, 
lade  it  out  of  that  into  the  tun-tub ; put  the 
wort  into  the  copper,  and  add  a pound  and  a 
half  of  good  hops,  well  rubbed  and  separated 
as  they  are  put  in.  Now  make  the  copper  boil, 
and  keep  it,  with  the  lid  off,  at  a good  brisk 
boil  for  a full  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a half. 
When  the  boiling  is  done,  put  the  liquor  into 
the  coolers ; but  strain  out  the  hops  in  a small 
clothes-basket,  or  wicker  basket.  Now  set  the 
coolers  in  the  most  convenient  place,  in  doors 
or  out  of  doors.  The  next  stage  is  the  tun-tub, 
where  the  liquor  is  set  to  work.  A great  point 
is  the  degree  of  heat  that  the  liquor  is  to  be 
at  when  it  is  set  to  work.  The  proper  heat  is 
seventy  degrees,  so  that  a thermometer  makes 
the  matter  sure.  In  the  country  they  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  heat  by  merely  putting  a 
finger  into  the  liquor.  When  cooled  to  the  pro- 
per heat,  put  it  into  the  tun-tub,  and  put  in 
about  half  a pint  of  good  yeast.  But  the  yeast 
should  first  be  put  into  half  a gallon  of  the 
liquor  and  mixed  well;  stirring  in  with  the 
yeast  a handful  of  wheat  or  rye-flour.  This 
mixture  is  then  to  be  poured  out  clean  into  the 
tun-tub,  and  the  mass  of  liquor  agitated  well, 
till  the  yeast  be  well  mixed  with  the  whole. 
When  the  liquor  is  thus  properly  put  into  the 
tun-tub,  and  set  a- working,  cover  over  the  top 
by  laying  a sapk  or  two  across  it.  The  tun-tub 
should  stand  in  a place  neither  too  warm  no: 
too  cold : any  cool  place  in  summer,  and  anj 
warm  place  in  winter,  and  if  the  weather  b< 
very  cold,  some  cloths  or  sacks  should  be  pul 
round  the  tun-tub  while  the  beer  is  working; 
In  about  six  or  eight  hours  a frothy  head  will 
nse  upon  the  liquor ; and  it  will  keep  rising, 
moro  or  less  slowly,  for  forty-eight  hours.  The 
best  way  is  to  take  off  the  froth,  at  the  end  oi 
about  twenty-four  hours,  with  a common 
skimmer,  and  in  twelve  hours  take  it  off  again, 
and  so  on,  till  the  liquor  has  done  working,  and 
sends  up  no  more  yeast.  Then  it  is  beer;  and, 
when  it  is  quite  cold  (for  ale,  or  strong  beer),  put 
it  into  tho  cask  by  means  of  a funnel.  It  must 
bo  cold  before  this  is  done,  or  it  will  be  foxed— 
m,at  18>  ,havo  a rank  and  disagrccablo  taste, 
i ho  cask  should  lean  a little  on  one  side  when 
nhing  it,  because  tho  beer  will  ivork  again,  and 
send  more  yeast  out  of  tho  bungholo.  Some- 
thing will  go  off  in  this  working,  which  may 
continue  for  two  or  threo  days,  so  that  when 
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up  to  its  level.  Put  in  a handful  of  fresh  hops; 
fill  tho  cask  quite  full,  and  bung  it  tight,  with  a 
bit  of  coarse  linen  round  the  bung.  When  the 
cask  is  empty  great  care  must  be  taken  to  cork 
it  tightly  up,  so  that  no  air  gets  in ; for,  if  so, 
the  cask  is  moulded  and  spoiled  for  ever.” 

Malt  Liquor. — (To  brew  small  beer). 
Thirty-six  gallons  of  boiling  water  are  to  go 
into  the  mashing-tub  ( see  the  preceding  recipe) ; 
the  grains  are  to  be  ■well  stirred  up,  as  in  the 
process  of  brewing  ale ; the  mashing-tub  is 
to  be  covered  over,  and  the  mash  is  to  stand 
in  that  state  for  an  hour ; then  draw  it  off 
into  the  tun-tub.  By  this  time  the  copper 
will  be  empty  again,  by  putting  the  ale-liquor 
to  cool.  Now,  put  the  small-beer  wort  into 
the  copper  with  the  hops  used  before,  and  with 
half  a pound  of  fresh  hops  added  to  them,; 
and  this  liquor  boil  briskly  for  an  hour.  Take 
the  grains  and  the  sediment  clean  out  of  the 
mashing-tub,  put  the  birch -twigs  in  again, 
and  put  down  the  stick  as  before.  Put  the 
basket  over,  and  take  the  liquor  from  the  cop- 
per (put  the  fire  out  first),  and  pour  it  into  the 
mashing-tub  through  tho  basket.  Take  the 
basket  away,  throw  away  the  hops,  and  leave 
the  small-beer  liquor  to  cool  in  the  mashing- 
tub.  Here  it  is  to  remain  to  be  set  to  working; 
only,  more  yeast  will  be  wanted  in  proportion; 
and  there  should  be,  for  thirty-six  gallons 
of  small  beer,  three  half-pints  of  good  yeast. 
Proceed  now  as  with  the  ale,  only,  in  the  case 
of  small  beer,  it  should  be  put  into  the  cask 
not  quite  cold,  but  a little  warm,  or  else  it  will 
not  work  in  the  barrel,  which'  it  ought  to  do- 
lt will  not  work  so  strongly  nor  so  long  as  ale, 
and  may  be  put  in  the  barrel  much  sooner — in 
general,  the  next  day  after  it  is  brewed.  All 
the  utensils  should  be  well  'cleaned  and  put 
away  as  soon  as  they  are  done  with.  With 
care  they  will  last  a long  time.  “Iam  now,” 
says  Cobbett,  when  describing  the  above  pro- 
cess, “in  a farmhouse  where  the  same  set  of 
utensils  has  been  used  for  forty  years,  and  the 
owner  tells  me  that  they  may  last  for  forty 
years  longer.” 

Malt,  Quality  of,  To  Ascertain. — 

Choose  that  which  breaks  soft,  sifts  full,  smells 
sweet,  has  a thin  skin,  and  tastes  sweet  and 
mellow.  It  should  swim  on  Water ; should  it 
sink,  it  contains  unmalted  barley.  Pale  malt 
01  that  which  is  dried  at  a low  temperature, 
j)ioduces  the  strongest  wort,  and  is  most  whole- 
some.  Brown  malt,  which  is  dried  with  more 
heat,  givos  a darker  coloured  wort,  which  is 
weaker,  and  takes  a longer  time  fining,  than  if 
brewed  with  pale  malt.  Amber  malt  is  between 
the  two. 

Mnlycrn  Apple  Pudding.— To  a pound 

of  .finely-grated  bread-crumbs  and  an  equal 
weight  of  good  russet  apples— peeled,  cored, 
and  chopped  small — add  four  ounces  of  moist 
sugar,  a tea-spoonful  of  grated  lemon-peel,  or  tho 
rind  of  half  a lemon,  minced  as  small  as  possible, 
and  lour  well-beaten  eggs.  Mix  thoroughly 
with  a wooden  spoon,  and  throw  in  from  time 
to  time,  while  boating  tho  mixture,  a pound 
and  a half,  or  moro,  of  clean  dry  currants,  and  a 
glass  of  brandy.  Boil  in  a floured  cloth,  whioh 
s lould  be  tied  quito  tight,  without  any  space 
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being  left  for  swelling.  Time,  four  hours  to 
boil.°  Probable  cost,  Is.  Gd.  Sufficient  for  two 
puddings. 

Malvern  Pudding.— Put  two  dessert- 
spoonfuls of  Oswego  corn-flour  into  a basin, 
and  mix  with  a little  cold  milk,  say  about  two 
table-spoonfuls.  Boil  together  four  ounces  of 
good  loaf  sugar  and  half  a pint  of  new  milk. 
Stir  it  into  the  basin  whilo  boiling  hot,  adding, 
when  the  heat  has  a little  gone  off,  three  well- 
beaten  eggs,  with  three  table-spoonfuls  of  good 
cream,  which  should  be  thick,  and  a little  nut- 
meg. If  cream  be  not  at  hand,  use  more  oggs. 
Pour  some  of  this  custard  into  a buttered  dish, 
and  have  ready  boiled  some  well-flavoured 
apples,  sweetenod  with  half  their  weight  of 
good  loaf  sugar,  and  made  pleasant  to  the  taste 
with  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  a lemon.  Put 
a layer  of  the  marmalade  on  the  Oswego  custard, 
and  fill  up  alternately.  Bake  in  a brisk  oven. 
Time,  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes.  The  apple 
and  custard  will  be  very  good  served  cold. 

Manchester  Pudding.  — Boil  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  grated  bread-crumbs  in  half 
a pint  of  milk,  which  has  been  previously 
flavoured  with  vanilla  or  lemon-peel,  for  three 
or  four  minutes ; add  to  it  when  off  the  boil  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of 
an  egg,  eight  lumps  of  sugar,  and  half  a gill  of 
brandy.  Place  a layer  of  any  rich  jam  (green- 
gage, strawberry,  or  apricot)  at  the  bottom  of  a 
pie^dish,  pour  in  the  mixture  when  cold,  orna- 
ment the  edge  of  the  dish  with  a border  of  puff 
paste,  and  bake  for  an  hour.  This  pudding  may 
be  eaten  either  hot  or  cold;  if  hot,  whip  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  to  a stiff  froth  with  a little 
sugar,  spread  it  over  the  top  of  the  pudding, 
and  return  it  to  the  oven  for  five  minutes  to 
set.  If  to  be  eaten  cold,  merely  sift  some 
powdered  sugar  over  it  and  serve.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  4d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Mandarin  Pudding.— Mix  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  a quarter  of  a 
pound,  of  well-chopped  suet,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  Jamaica  preserved  green  ginger,  with 
two  eggs  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  syrup 
of  the  ginger.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a buttered 
mould  or  basin,  and  steam  for  four  hours.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Man  dr  am  Sauce.— Mince  two  shallots 
or  a middle-sized  onion  as  finely  as  possible. 
Chop  or  slice  a cucumber,  and  let  the  vegetables 
stand  in  water  for  a few  minutes;  then  drain 
them  dry.  Sprinkle  lightly  with  salt,  and  add 
the  cucumber,  a small  pinch  of  cayenne,  and 
part  of  a capsicum,  sliced,  with  a table-spoonful 
of  vinegar,  and  two  of  white  wine.  If  the  cu- 
cumber be  slicod,  the  onion  should  be  chopped, 
and  vice  versd.  Time,  five  minutes  to  drain 
the  cucumber. 

Mandrang. — Cut  a largo  green  cucumber 
into  quarters,  peel  it  and  scoop  out  any  seeds 
there  may  bo  in  it;  cut  it  into  fino  shreds 
about  half  an  inch  long ; put  theso  into  a sauoo- 
tureen,  and  add  two  tublo-spoonfuls  of  chopped 
onion , salt  and  popper  to  taste ; add  also  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  throo  or  four  drops  of  anchovy 
sauce,  and  as  much  shorry  or  hock  as  will 
moisten  the  whole.  Servo  with  any  kind  of 


roast  meat.  Time,  before  using,  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  wine,  8d.  or  9d. 

Mango,  Apple  (*««  Apple  Mange). 

Mangel  Wurzel.— This  is  a kind  of  red 
beet.  According  to  some  authorities,  it  is  a 
mongrel  between  red  and  white  beet.  Its  cul- 
tivation in  Great  Britain  is  gradually  extend- 
ing. In  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  it 
has  long  been  grown,  partly  as  food  for  cattle, 
and  partly  to  bo  used  in  distillation  and  in  the 
extraction  of  sugar. 


Mangel  Wurzel,  Ale  from.— In  the 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  (vol.  in.,  p. 
365)  a method  is  described  of  making  ale  from 
this  root.  A portion  of  about  ten  pounds  of 
the  root  to  a gallon  will  make  a good  liquor, 
but  with  fifteen  pounds’  weight  to  the  gallon 
an  excellent  ale  will  be  produced ; the  addition 
of  two  pounds  weight  of  treacle  to  a firkin 
will  be  a great  improvement.  One-third  malt 
and  two-thirds  mangel  wurzel  will  make  capital 
ale.  “ One  method  is  first  to  wash  and  clean 
the  roots  well,  take  the  top  off  completely , scrape 
(rather,  pare)  off  the  outer  rind,  slice  and  boil 
them  till  soft  and  pulpy ; squeeze  the  liquor 
from  the  pulp  as  much  as  possible,  and  then 
boil  it  again  with  about  six  ounces  of  hops  to 
nine  gallons,  and  work  with  yeast  in  the  usual 
way.  Thus  a cottager,  by  boiling  his  pot  over 
his  winter  fire  of  a night,  and  using  the  root  as 
we  have  described,  might  seldom  be  without  a 
refreshing  beverage  even  the  greatest  'part  of 
the  year,  for  the  roots  may  be  kept  in  a cool 
place,  in  a proper  state  for  use,  during  most  of 
the  winter.” 


Mangel  Wurzel  Beer. — A pleasant, 
healthy  bitter  beer  can  be  made  in  a very 
economical  method,  by  using  mangel-wurzel 
instead  of  malt.  The  saccharine  matter  in  tha 
mangel-wurzel  is  fermented  with  some  best 
hops,  and  the  beverage  thus  obtained  will  bo 
found  acceptable  in  families  where  brewer’s  beer 
is  considered  too  costly,  or  where  it  is  some 
trouble  to  got.  For  the  convenience  of  small 
families,  we  have  given  the  proportions  f6r  a 
ten-gallon  cask ; but  the  beer  is  better  when 
made  in  larger  quantities.  Wash  the  roots 
cloan,  and  slice  them.  Boil  until  they  can  be 
broken  up  easily.  To  sixty  pounds  so  sliced,  add 
fourteen  gallons  of  water.  When  the  liquor 
has  been  pressed  out  and  the  roots  are  .dry,  bon 
together  their  juice  and  the  water  in  which 
they  wero  belled  first,  with  the  addition  of  a 
auarter  of  a pound  of  hops ; let  them  boil  about 
an  hour  and  a half,  then  cool  the  liquor  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  70  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Strain  it  through  a thick  cloth  laid  over  a 
sieve ; put  it  into  the  vat  with  about  six  ounces 
of  yeast,  stir  it  well,  cover,  and  let  it  stand 
twenty-four  hours;  if  the  yeast  has  then  well 
risen  skim  it  off,  and  barrel  the  beer  keeping 
back  the  thick  sediment.  While  the  fermenta- 
tion goes  on  in  the  cask  it  may  bo  filled  up  with 
tho  beer  left  over,  or  with  any  other  kind  at 
hand ; when  tho  fermentation  ceases,  m about 
two  or  throo  days,  the  cask  must  be  bunged  up. 
and  in  a few  days  tho  boor  will  lie  ready  for 
use.  It  may  bo  drawn  from  tho  cask  or 
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Mango. — Of  all  the  tropical  fruits,  the 
mango  is  one  of  the  most  grateful  to  Europeans. 
In  form  it  is  like  a short,  thick  cucumber.  The 
skin  of  the  fruit  is  thick,  and  the  interior  con- 
sists of  a pulp,  which  melts  in  the  mouth  with 
cooling  sweetness. 

Mango  Chutney. — Peel,  core,  and  quarter 
six  pounds  of  sour  apples,  and  boil  them  in 
nearly  two  pints  of  vinegar ; pound  eight  ounces 
of  onions,  about  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  ginger, 
and  four  ounces  of  garlic  together ; add  these 
to  the  apples  and  vinegar,  with  twelve  ounces 
each  of  sugar  (which  should  be  first  dissolved), 
stoned  raisins,  and  mustard-seed;  this  last 
should  be  washed  in  vinegar,  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  before  being  added.  Mix  well  in  a large 
bowl,  and  throw  in,  while  mixing,  another  pint 
of  vinegar,  and  four  ounces  of  dried  chillies. 
Bottle  at  once  closely  and  tie  bladder  over  the 
cork.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d.  for  this  quantity. 

Mangoes,  Cucumber  ( see  Cucumber 
Mangoes) . 

Mangoes,  Melon  ( see  Melon  Mangoes). 

Mangoes,  Pickled.— Take  a melon  of 
the  sort  generally  used  for  pickling,  first  seeing 
that  it  is  not  quite  ripe;  cut  off  a slice  from 
the  top,  and  carefully  pick  out  all  the  seeds. 
Shred  finely  one  ounce  of  garlic ; mix  it  with 
two  ounces  of  mustard-seed,  and  the  seeds  of 
the  melon.  Now,  put  this  back  as  a stuffing, 
place  the  top  on,  and  bind  it  down.  Boil,  in  two 
quarts  of  best  vinegar,  one  ounce  of  Jamaica 
peppers,  one  ounce  of  whole  allspice,  one  ounce 
of  bruised  ginger,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  salt ; 
when  boiling  pour  it  over  the  melon.  The 
same  vinegar  must  be  put  into  a saucepan, 
boiled  up  again,  and  thrown  over  the  melon  for 
three  successive  days,  or  more  if  possible  ; then 
tie  down  with  bladder  to  exclude  the  air. 

Manna  Croup  Pudding.  — This  pud- 
ding is  made  in  the  same  way  as  most  grain- 
puddings,  but  may  be  greatly  improved  by  add- 
ing a few  chopped  or  pounded  almonds.  Boil 
six  dessert-spoonfuls  of  manna  croup  in  a pint  of 
ne-vk  milk,  with  half  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds, 
blanched  and  pounded,  and  eight  lumps  of 
white  sugar,  for  two  minutes,  then  pour  the 
mixture  into  a buttered  pie-dish,  and  let  it 
stand,  for  twenty  minutes.  When  almost  cold, 
stir  in  three  well-beaten  eggs,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  thirty  or  thirty-five  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Manna  Groats  or  Manna  Croup.— 

Phis  is  a kind  of  semolina,  prepared  in  Russia — 
usually  from  the  hard  wheats  of  Odessa  and 
Taganrog.  “ In  the  process  of  grinding  for 
flour,  small  rounded  fragments  of  theso  hard 
grains  are  obtained  from  the  grooves  of  the 
grinding-stones,  and  these  constitute  tho  ordi- 
nary manna  groats,  which  forms  ono  of  the 
most  esteemed  materials  for  puddings.  It  is 
'indistinguishable  from  tho  semolina  of  Italy. 
Another  kind  is  mado  by  husking  the  small 
gmm  of  tho  aquatic  grass  Olyeeria  Jluitans, 
yhich  is  carefully  collected  for  tho  purpose ; it 
O ^pensive,  and  is  only  used  as  a luxury, 
email  quantities  of  tho  common  kind  aro 


occasionally  imported  into  this  country,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  sufficiently  well  known.” 

Mansfield  Pudding. — Chop  three  ounces 
of  suet ; add  to  it  one  table-spoonful  of  flour, 
four  table-spoonfuls  of  currants,  a pinch  of  nut- 
meg, two  ounces  of  moist  sugar,  the  soft  part  of 
a French  roll,  which  has  been  previously  soaked 
in  half  a pint  of  boiling  cream  or  milk,  and  well 
beaten,  a table-spoonful  of  brandy,  a table- 
spoonful of  cream,  and  two  eggs.  Beat  the 
pudding  with  a fork  for  four  or  five  minutes, 
and  put  it  into  a buttered  dish,  or  into  a china 
mould,  if  preferred.  Time  to  bake  in  a mode- 
rate oven,  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Manx  Cake. — Rub  off  the  peel  from  half 
a large  lemon  on  lumps  of  sugar ; ascertain  the 
weight  of  sugar,  and  add  as  much  more  of 
pounded  sugar  as  will  make  eight  ounces  in  all. 
Mix  the  pounded  sugar  with  eight  ounces  of 
rice-flour.  Beat  eight  eggs  until  you  can  take 
up  a spoonful  free  from  strings ; dissolve  the 
lumps  of  sugar  in  the  beaten  eggs,  and  mix 
them  gradually  with  the  flour.  WRen  these 
ingredients  are  well  beaten  together,  babe  in  a 
buttered  tin.  Time,  thirty  minutes  to  bake ; 
to  beat  the  eggs,  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  for  this  quantity. 

Maple. — The  sugar-maple  is  a species  of 
maple  not  unlike  the  sycamore.  It  abounds  in 
the  northern  districts  of  the  United  States  and 
in  the  British  North  American  possessions. 
Large  quantities  of  sugar  are  made  from  it, 
but  almost  solely  for  domestic  use.  A single 
tree  yields  from  two  to  six  pounds  of  sugar 
in  a season. 

Maple  Sugar,  Apparatus  required 
for  Making.  — In  many  localities,  where 
wood  is  no  object,  a rude  method  of  boiling 
is  followed ; but  where  fuel  is  scarce,  a cheap 
apparatus  should  be  prepared  that  will  require 
but  little  fuel.  In  some  districts  broad  pans  or 
kettles  have  been  made,  of  sheet-iron  bottoms, 
and  sides  of  plank  or  boards,  care  being  taken 
to  allow  the  fire  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
iron  only.  These  pans  cost  but  a trifle,  and, 
owing  to  their  large  surface,  the  evaporation  is 
rapid.  Another  cheap  construction  for  boiling 
with  economy  is  to  make  a light  box  of  plank, 
some  four  or  five  feet  square— the  width  of 
a wide  plank  will  answer — and  then  put  into 
it,  almost  at  the  bottom,  a piece  of  large 
copper  funnel,  say  ten  or  twelve  inches  at  the 
outer  part,  and  then  smaller.  This  funnel, 
beginning  near  one  end,  should  run  back  nearly 
to  the  opposite  side,  then  turn,  and  come  out  at 
the  opposite  end — or  at  the  side  near  the  end, 
as  most  convenient — being  in  only  two  straight 
parts,  that  the  soot  may  be  cleared  out.  Each 
end  should  be  made  tight  with  a flange  nailed 
to  the  box.  At  the  mouth  of  tho  large  part 
there  should  be  a door  to  reduce  the  draught ; 
here  make  the  fire,  and  at  the  other  end  have  a 
tunnel  to  carry  off  tho  smoko.  In  this  case 
there  is  only  shoot-copper  between  the  firo  and 
tho  sap  which  surrounds  tho  funnel,  so  that 
tho  heat  is  readily  taken  up  by  tho  liquid,  and 
very  little  oscapos.  For  catching  the  sap 
various  kinds  of  vossols  aro  used.  The  cheapest 
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arc  mado  of  white  birch,  which  last  ono  season, 
or  loss.  Troughs  of  pine,  or  linden,  or  bass- 
wood may  ho  had  for  a trifle  each,  and  they 
will  last  for  a number  of  years  if  inverted  in 
the  shade  of  trees.  But  these  are  inconvenient, 
and  after  the  first  year  they  become  dirty, 
and  clog  the  sap.  Pails  with  iron  hoops  are 
the  host,  and  eventually  the  cheapest.  By 
painting  and  proserving  them  thoy  will  keep 
for  many  years. 

Maple  Sugar,  Fining  of.— An  Oswego 
authority  remarks  that,  from  mismanagement 
in  the  process  of  manufacture,  maple  sugar 
frequently  becomes  very  impure.  Its  valuo  is 
lessened,  while  the  expenso  of  making  it  is  in- 
creased. “I  am  sensible,”  he  adds,  “that  tho 
method  which  I shall  recommend  is  not  alto- 
gether a new  one,  and  that  it  is  more  by  attending 
to  some  apparently  minute  and  trivial  circum- 
stances, than  to  any  new  plan,  that  my  sugar 
is  so  good.  Much  has  been  written  upon,  and 
many  useful  improvements  have  been  made  in, 
that  part  of  the  process  which  relates  to  tap- 
ping the  trees,  and  gathering  and  evaporating 
the  sap,  &c. ; but  still,  if  the  final  operation  is 
not  understood,  there  will  be  a deficiency  in  the 
quality  of  the  sugar.  I shall  confine  myself  to 
that  part  of  the  operation  which  relates  to 
reducing  the  syrup  to  sugar,  as  it  is  of  the  first 
importance.  My  process  is  this : — When  the 
syrup  is  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  West 
India  molasses,  I set  it  away  till  it  is  perfectly 
cold,  and  then  mix  with  it  the  clarifying  mat- 
ter, which  is  milk  or  eggs— I prefer  eggs  to 
milk.  The  eggs  should  be  thoroughly  beaten, 
and  effectually  mixed  with  the  syrup  while 
cold.  The  syrup  should  then  bo  heated  till  just 
before  it  would  boil,  when  the  curd  rises,  bring- 
ing with  it  every  impurity,  even  the  colouring- 
matter,  or  a great  portion  of  that  which  it  had 
received  from  the  smoke,  kettle,  buckets,  or  re- 
servoirs. The  boiling  should  be  chocked,  and  the 
scum  carefully  removed,  when  the  syrup  should 
be  slowly  turned  into  a thick  woollen  strainer, 
and  left  to  run  through  at  leisure.  I would 
remark  that  a great  proportion  of  the  sugar 
that  is  mado  in  our  country  is  not  strained  after 
cleansing.  This  is  an  error.  If  examined  in  a 
wine-glass,  innumerable  minute  and  almost 
imperceptible  particles  of  curd  will  be  seen 
floating  in  it,  which,  if  not  removed,  render  it 
liable  to  bum,  and  otherwise  injure  tho  taste 
and  colour  of  it.  A flannel  strainer  does  this 
much  better  than  a linen  ono.  It  is,  indeed, 
indispensable.  As  to  the  quantity  of  eggs  ne- 
cessary, one  pint  to  a pailful  of  syrup  is  amply 
sufficient,  and  half  as  much  will  do  very  well. 
I now  put  my  syrup  into  another  kettle,  which 
has  been  made  perfectly  clean  and  bright,  when 
it  is  placed  over  a quick  but  solid  fire,  and  soon 
rises,  but  is  kept  from  overflowing  by  being 
ladled  with  a long  dipper.  When  it  is  suffi- 
ciently reduced  (I  ascertain  this  by  dropping  it 
from  tho  point  of  a knife,  when  hot,  into  ono 
inch  of  cold  water— if  done,  it  will  not  imme- 
diately mix  with  tho  water,  but  will  lie  at  the 
bottom  in  a round,  flat  drop),  it  is  taken  from 
tho  fire,  and  tho  foaming  allowed  to  subside. 
A thick  white  scum,  which  is  usable,  is  re- 
moved, and  tho  sugar  turned  into  a cask,  placed 


on  an  inclined  platform,  and  left  undisturbed 
for  six  weeks,  or  longer,  when  it  should  bo 
tappod  in  the  bottom,  and  the  molasses  drawn 
off.  It  will  drain  perfectly  dry  in  a few  days. 
Tho  sugar  made  in  this  manner  is  very  nearly 
as  white  as  lump  sugar,  and  beautifully  grained. 
From  the  scum  taken  off  in  cleansing  I usually 
mako,  by  diluting  and  re-cleansing,  one-sixtli 
as  much  as  I had  at  first,  and  of  an  equal 
quality.  It  is  not  of  much  consequence,  as 
regards  the  quality  of  tho  sugar,  whether  care 
bo  taken  to  keep  the  sap  clean  or  not.  Tho 
points  in  which  the  greatest  errors  are  com- 
mitted are — neglecting  to  use  a flannel  strainer, 
or  to  strain  after  cleansing,  to  have  the  sugar- 
kettle  properly  cleaned,  and  to  remove  the 
white  scum  from  the  sugar.” 

Maple  Sugar,  To  Make.— The  process 

of  making  maple  sugar  is  very  simple,  and 
easily  performed.  It  begins  by  the  preparation 
of  spouts  and  troughs  or  tubs  for  the  trees ; 
the  spouts  or  tubes  are  made  of  elder,  sumach, 
or  pine,  sharpened  to  fit  an  auger-hole  of  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
hole  is  bored  a little  upward,  at  the  distance, 
horizontally,  of  five  or  six  inches  apart,  and 
about  twenty  inches  from  the  ground  on  the 
south  or  sunny  side  of  the  tree.  The  trough 
should  be  cut  from  white  maple,  pine,  ash,  or 
bass-wood.  It  is  placed  directly  under  the 
spouts,  the  joints  of  which  are  so  constructed 
as  completely  to  fill  the  hole  in  the  tree,  and 
prevent  the  loss  of  the  sap  at  the  edges,  having 
a small  gimlet  or  pitch-hole  in  the  centre, 
through  which  the  entire  juice  discharged 
from  the  tree  runs,  and  is  all  saved  in  the 
vessels  below.  To  give  the  best  run  of  sap 
the  distance  bored  into  the  tree  is  only  about 
half  an  inch.  The  method  of  boring  is  far 
better  for  the  preservation  of  the  tree  than 
boxing,  or  cutting  a hole  with  an  axe,  from 
the  lower  end  of  which  the  juice  is  directed 
by  a spout  to  the  tub  or  trough  placed  to 
receive  it.  The  tub  should  be  of  ash,  or  of 
some  other  wood  that  will  impart  no  vicious 
taste  to  the  liquid  or  sugar.  The  sap  is  to  be 
gathered  every  day  from  tho  trees,  and  put 
in  large  tubs  for  .the  purpose  of  boiling  down. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a steady- 
hot  fire.  The  surface  of  tho  kettle  is  cleansed 
from  time  to  time  by  a skimmer.  A small 
piece  of  fat  pork  is  suspended  at  the  proper 
point  to  prevent  tho  liquid  from  boiling  over. 
As  tho  volume  of  tho  liquid  is  reduced,  fresh 
additions  of  sap  are  made.  When  boiled  down 
to  a syrup,  the  liquor  is  set  aside  in  an  earthen- 
ware or  metal  vessel  to  cool  and  settle.  Tho 
purest  part  is  then  di-awn  off,  or  poured  into 
a kettlo  until  the  vessel  is  two-thirds  full.  By 
a brisk  and  continunl  fire  the  syrup  is  further 
reduced  in  volume  to  a degree  of  consistence 
host  learned  by  a little  experience.  It  may 
then  either  ho  put  into  moulds,  to  become  hard 
as  it  cools,  or  stirred  until  it  is  grained  into 
sugar.  Tho  right  time  for  removing  it  from 
tho  tiro  may  bo  ascertained  by  cooling  and 
graining  a small  quantity.  In  the  manufao 
turo  of  maple  sugar  there  are  several  difficulties 
to  bo  encountered.  In  reducing  the  sap,  great 
caro  must  bo  taken  not  to  burn  the  liquid  after 
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it  is  made  to  tho  consistence  of  molasses,  since, 
if  this  is  done,  it  is  impossible  to  convert  it 
into  sugar ; a tough,  black,  sticky  mass,  of  little 
value,  being  the  result.  Indeed,  the  utmost 
care  and  attention  are  required  to  produce  a 
first-rate  article;  for  though  sugar  may  be 
made  in  almost  any  way  where  the  sap  can 
be  procured,  yet,  unless  the  utmost  _ care  is 
observed  in  the  processes — in  gathering  and 
boiling  the  sap,  clarifying  the  syrup,  and  in 
converting  the  syrup  to  sugar — a dirty,  inferior 
article  wifi  be  the  result,  instead  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  delicious  sweet  which  the  maple, 
properly  treated,  is  sure  to  yield. 

Maple  Sugar,  To  Make  (another  way). 
— The  following  process  produces  a most  beau- 
tiful article.  It  is  described  by  a gentleman 
who  gained  the  first  premium  at  the  State  Fair, 
at  Eochester,  in  1843,  to  the  committee  on 
maple  sugar  of  the  New  York  State  Agrr cul- 
tural Society : — “ In  the  first  place,  I make  my 
buckets,  tubs,  and  kettles,  all  perfectly  clean.  I 
boil  the  sap  in  a potash-kettle  set  in  an  arch 
in  such  a manner  that  the  edge  of  the  kettle 
is  defended  all  round  from  the  fire.  I boil 
through  the  day,  taking  care  not  to  have  any- 
thing in  the  kettle  that  will  give  colour  to  the 
sap,  and  to  keep  it  well  skimmed.  At  night 
I leave  fire  enough  under  the  kettle  to  boil 
the  sap  nearly  or  quite  to  syrup  by  the  next 
morning.  I then  take  it  out  of  the  kettle,  and 
strain  it  through  a flannel  cloth  into  a tub, 
if  it  is  sweet  enough;  if  not,  I put  it  into  a 
cauldron-kettle,  which  I have  hung  on  a pole 
in  such  a manner  that  I can  swing  it  on  or  off 
the  fire  at  pleasure,  or  boil  it  till  it  is  sweet 
enough,  and  then  strain  it  into  the  tub,  and  let 
it  stand  till  the  next  morning.  I then  take 
it,  and  the  syrup  in  the  kettle,  and  put  it  all 
together  into  the  cauldron,  and  sugar  it  off. 
I use,  to  clarify,  say,  100  pounds  of  sugar,  the 
whites  of  five  or  six  eggs,  well  beaten,  about 
one  quart  of  new  milk,  and  a spoonful  of 
saleratus,  all  well  mixed  with  the  syrup  before 
it  is  scalding  hot.  I then  make  a moderate 
fire  directly  under  the  cauldron,  until  the  scum 
is  all  raised,  then  skim  it  off  clean,  taking  care 
not  to  let  it  boil  so  as  to  rise  in  the  kettle 
before  I have  done  skimming  it.  I then  sugar 
it  off,  leaving  it  so  damp  that  it  will  drain  a 
little.  I let  it  remain  in  the  kettle  until  it 
is  well  granulated.  I then  put  it  into  boxes, 
made  smallest  at  the  bottom,  that  will  hold 
from  fifty  to  seventy  pounds,  leaving  a thin 
piece  of  board  fitted  in,  two  or  three  inches 
abovo  the  bottom,  which  is  bored  full  of  small 
holes  to  lot  the  molasses  drain  through,  which 
I keep  drawn  off  by  a tap  through  the  bottom. 
I put  on  the  top  of  tho  sugar  a clean  damp 
cloth,  and  over  that  a board,  well  fitted  in  so  as 
to  excludo  the  air  from  tho  sugar.  After  it 
has  dono  draining,  or  nearly  so,  dissolve  it,  and 
sugar  it  off  again,  going  through  with  the  same 
process  in  clarifying  and  draining  as  beforo.” 

Maraschino  Calf’s  Foot  Jelly  (see 
Calf’s  Foot  Jelly,  Maraschino). 

.Maraschino  Ice  Cream. — Mix  ono 
8“1  of  maraschino  with  a pint  and  a half  of 
cream  and  six  ounces  of  Biftod  sugar.  Whip 


tho  cream,  then  freeze.  The  above  quantities 
are  sufficient  for  one  quart.  Time,  according 
to  the  mode  of  freezing. 

Maraschino  Jelly.— Squeeze  the  juice 
from  an  orange,  lemon,  and  peach.  Strain  and 
add  it,  with  a table-spoonful  of  orange-flower 
water,  to  twelve  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  on  which 
the  rind  of  part  of  a lemon  has  been  rubbed  off. 
Dissolve  the  sugar  with  a wine-glassful  of  water, 
and  boil  until  it  is  reduced  to  a rich  syrup, 
when  add  it  to  a pint  and  a half  of  good  strong 
calf’s-foot  stock,  half  a pint  of  maraschino,  and 
the  frothed  whites  and  crushed  shells  of  eight 
eggs.  Simmer  for  a few  minutes,  then  pass  it 
through  the  usual  jelly -bag  until  quite  clear. 
While  in  a liquefied  state,  but  cool,  pick  the 
stems  from  some  fine  rich-coloured  strawberries, 
throw  them  in,  and  mould  the  jelly.  The  ker- 
nel of  the  peach,  crushed,  or  a bitter  almond, 
may  be  simmered  with  the  jelly.  Time  to 
simmer,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Sufficient  for 
two  moulds. 

Maraschino  Syrup.— Strain  the  juice  of 
a large  sweet  orange,  and  pour  it,  with  a wine- 
glassful  of  water,  over  three  ounces  of  sugar; 
boil  it  to  a rather  stiff,  bright  syrup,  and  skim, 
adding  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  blanched  bitter 
almonds  and  a small  quantity  of  lemon-rind,  or 
the  quarter  part  of  a lemon  may  be  rubbed  off 
on  lumps  of  sugar.  When  clear  and  thick, 
strain,  and  serve  with  a wine-glassful  of 
maraschino  stirred  into  it. 

Marble  Jelly. — Prepare  for  carrying  out 
this  recipe  a jelly  that  will  be  colourless,  and  oil 
well  a mould,  which  nearly  fill  with  rough  lumps 
of  bright-coloured  jelly  of  varied  sizes.  Arrange 
the  lumps  like  rock-work,  and  tastefully  as  to 
colour.  Orange,  strawberry,  and  apple-jelly  do 
well  for  this.  Eun  the  colourless  jelly,  when 
cool,  but  in  a liquefied  state,  into  the  mould,  and 
when  set,  turn  out.  We  give  the  recipe  for 
Silver  Jelly,  which  is  the  one  we  would  recom- 
mend, as  being  without  colour.  Eub  off  the 
essence  from  the  rind  of  two  lemons  upon  lumps 
of  sugar.  Beat  the  whites  of  six  eggs  to  a 
froth,  and  crush  the  shells.  Simmer  over  the 
fire  an  ounce  and  a half  of  the  best  isinglass, 
dissolved  in  a pint  of  water,  adding  the  sugar, 
eggs,  &c.,  and  half  a pint  of  lemon-juice, 
strained.  When  the  jelly  has  simmered  for  a 
few  minutes,  pour  in  a pint  of  maraschino,  and 
simmer  a few  minutes  longer,  when  it  must  be 
allowed  to  stand,  without  being  disturbed,  before 
it  is  passed  through  the  jelly-bag.  If  not  clear 
the  first  time,  return  it  to  the  bag— it  should 
in  the  end  bo  like  crystal.  From  ten  to  twelve 
ounces  of  sugar  will  be  required  to  sweeten  this 

jelly. 

Marchioness  Pudding.  — Beat  tho 
whites  of  six  eggs  to  a stiff  froth,  and  eight 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  to  a cream.  Add  to  the 
creamed  butter  eight  ounces  of  finely-powdered 
loaf  sugar  and  tho  same  weight  of  grated 
cocoa-nut. . Stir  in  tho  eggs,  and  fill  a well- 
buttered  tin  mould.  Bake  in  a quick  ovon. 
This  pudding  is  to  bo  eaton  hot  or  cold.  Or, 
lino  the  mould  with  a rich  paste,  made  as 
follows : — Eub  into  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
turned  to  cream,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fine 
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flour.  Mix  an  ounce  of  powdered  sugar  and 
the  samo  weight  of  rice-flour,  add  them  to  the 
buttor  and  flour,  and  moisten  to  a pasto  with 
two  woil-beaton  eggs.  Work  tho  mixturo  well, 
lino  the  tin  mould,  put  the  mixture  in,  and 
hake.  Time,  without  paste,  twenty  minutes ; 
with  paste,  one  hour  or  more.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Marchpane  (a  German  recipe).— Put  into 
an  enamelled  saucepan  half  a pound  of  sweet 
and  half  an  ounce  of  hitter  almonds,  blanched  | 
and  pounded,  with  half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar . 
Stir  well  over  a gentle  heat  until  they  form  a 
smooth  paste,  as  stiff  as  is  required  for  rolling 
out.  Place  the  paste  on  a marble  slab,  pre- 
viously covered  with  sifted  sugar,  knead  it 
lightly  into  a ball,  and  let  it  stand  till  cool. 
This  delicious  paste,  when  rolled  out  thin,  may 
be  either  cut  into  pretty  and  fanciful  biscuits 
with  tin  cutters,  or  made  into  a largo  round 
sandwich,  with  apricot  or  raspberry  jam  between 
two  layers  of  the  almond  paste.  Bake  to  a pale 
yellow  in  a moderate  oven.  To  prevent  the 
almonds  oiling,  add,  while  pounding,  a few  drops 
of  orange-water.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d. 

Marigold  or  Pot  Marigold. — This  is 
an  annual  plant,  known  in  this  country  since 
1573,  but  a native  of  France  and  Spain.  It  is 
often  met  with  in  cottage  gardens,  and  in  some 
parts  of  England  the  flowers  are  used  in  broths 
and  soups.  The  marigold  comes  into  flower  in 
May  or  June,  and  continues  flowering  in  plenti- 
ful succession  all  summer  and  autumn.  A store 
for  winter  should  be  gathered  when  in  full  flower, 
spread  out  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  then  put 
carefully  into  paper  bags. 

Marinade.  — A marinade  is  a sort  of 
flavoured  pickle  in  which  fish  and  meat  are 
soaked  for  a while  before  being  cooked.  Some- 
times the  liquor  and  seasoning  are  boiled 
together,  and  allowed  to  go  cold  before  being 
ased.  The  marinade  can  then  be  employed 
again  and  again,  if  it  be  boiled  occasionally. 
When  a small  quantity  only  is  required, 
the  marinade  is  used  raw.  Cooked  Marinade. — 
Fry  two  onions,  two  carrots,  two  bay-leaves, 
three  shallots,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of 
thyme,  and  a clove  of  garlic  in  three  ounces 
of  butter.  Pour  on  one  quart  of  water, 
and  one  quart  of  vinegar,  and  boil  for  three 
minutes.  Add  pepper  and  salt,  and  store 
for  use.  Raw  Marinade  (for  small  portions 
of  food,  such  as  fillets  of  fish,  and  slices  of 
poultry). — Put  a faggot  with  a little  pepper 
and  salt  into  a dish;  pour  on  it  a gill  of 
vinegar  and  a table-spoonful  of  oil.  If  liked, 
onion  may  be  used  instead  of  or  as  well  as 
herbs. 

Marinade  for  Fish,  Economical.— 

An  excellent  and  economical  marinade  that 
■will  serve  for  several  occasions,  if  boiled, 
skimmed,  and  bottled  closely  aftor  use.  Brown 
together  in  a stewpan,  with  a lump  of  butter,  two 
middle-sized  onions,  two  shallots,  a small  bit  of 
garlic,  and  a carrot,  all  minced,  and  simmer  for 
two  or  three  hours  over  a slow  fire  with  a pint 
and  a half  of  cheap  claret  or  British  wine  : add 
a hunch  of  sweet  herbs,  parsley,  two  or  throo 


cloves,  a dozen  Jamaica  peppers  (both  pounded), 
salt,  and  a pinch  of  cayenne.  Strain  for  use. 
Fish  to  he  broiled  or  fried  should  he  Laid  in  a 
marinade  of  oil  and  minced  sweet  herbs. 
Sufficient  for  one  pint. 

Marj  oram. — Four  different  species  of  mar- 
joram are  cultivated — pot,  sweet,  winter,  and 
common.  All— hut  chiefly  the  first  three — are 
aromatics,  of  sweet  flavour,  and  much  employed 
as  relishing  herbs  in  soups,  broths,  stuffings,  &c. 
The  common  marjoram  is  only  used  in  cookery 
when  the  others  are  not  at  hand.  Tho  propa- 
gation of  sweet  marjoram  or  knotted  marjoram 
is  by  moans  of  seed;  a little  should  be  sown 
every  spring.  Pot  marjoram  is  readily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  and  is  hardy  enough  to 
endure  our  winters.  For  winter  sweet  mar- 
joram, a sheltered  border  and  a dry  soil  are 
required.  It  is  a perennial  plant,  and  is  pro- 
pagated by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn.  For 
winter  use,  both  kinds  of  sweet  marjoram 
should  be  slowly  dried  in  the  shade,  and  after- 
wards hung  in  a dry  place. 

Marketing,  Rules  for.— Some  sensible 
observations  on  this  head  are  given  in  W ebster 
and  Parke’s  ‘ ‘ Encyclopaedia  of  Domestic  Eco- 
nomy.” In  marketing,  say  these  writers,  the 
first  rule  is  to  purchase  chiefly  from  known  and 
respectable  tradespeople,  who  are  likely  to  go 
themselves  to  the  best  markets,  and  who  have 
to  support  the  character  of  their  shops.  The 
second  rule  to  be  observed  is  that  of  not  pur- 
chasing inferior  articles  under  the  idea  of  being 
economical.  A bargain  is  seldom  a prize  ; and 
this  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  butcher’ s- 
meat.  The  best  meat  and  the  prime  joints  are 
unquestionably  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  al- 
though the  first  cost  may  be  the  greatest.  In 
coarse  and  inferior  joints  there  is  always  too 
great  a proportion  of  gristle,  bone,  and  hard 
meat,  to  render  them  truly  economical ; these 
may  serve  as  the  basis  of  soups,  gravies,  or 
stews;  but  for  -oasting  or  boiling  they  are 
wasteful.  The  criterion  of  bad  meat  —by  which 
must  be  understood  meat  that  has  been  too  long 
lolled,  or  meat  from  animals  killed  in  a state  of 
disease — ought  to  be  well  known,  by  those  who 
market,  no  less  than  the  value  and  economy  of 
the  different  parts  and  joints. 


Marlborough  Pudding.— Warm  two 
ounces  of  fresh  buttor,  and  when  soft,  without 
being  thoroughly  melted,  stir  until  it  resembles 
cream;  add  two  ounces  of  powdered  or  sifted 
sugar,  and  two  well-beaten  eggs,  and  mix  all 
together.  When  done,  lino  a small  pic-dish  with 
puff  paste,  placing  a border  also  round  the 
edge;  cover  the  bottom  with  a layer  of  apricot 
or  strawberry  jam;  pour  in  the  mixture,  and 
bake  from  twenty  to  twenty-fivo  minutes.  )'  * 
would  suggest,  that  instead  of  the  dish  being 
lined  with  puff  paste,  a few  thin  slices  of  sponge- 
cake should  bo  substituted,  as  the  paste  is 
likely  to  be  sodden  and  indigestible.  1 robaoie 
cost,  7d.  Sufficient  for  threo  persons. 

Marmalade  is  a half-liquid ■ 
made  by  boiling  tho  pulp  of . thickl>'r"i  h 
fruits-oranges,  pine-apples,  quinces,  &o.,  witn 
portions  of  tho  rind.  Recipes  for  making  the 
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following  descriptions  of  marmalade  will  be 
found  under  tbeir  respective  headings : — 


Apple. 

Apricot. 

Barberry. 

Lemon. 


Marmalade,  Orange. 
Orange. 


Pear. 

Pine  Apple. 

Plum. 

Quince. 

Quince  and  Apple. 


Marmalade,  Orange,  Easy  way  of 
Making. — Select  sound  Seville  oranges  in  the 
month  of  March  or  April,  and  look  them  well  over 
to  see  that  there  are  no  bruises  or  blemishes. 
Put  them  whole  into  a large  preserving-pan  with 
plenty  of  water,  and  stew  until  soft,  not  for- 
getting to  change  the  water  two  or  three  times. 
When  tender,  pour  off  the  water,  peel  off  the 
rind,  take  away  the  pips,  and  weigh  one  pound 
and  a half  of  lump  sugar  to  every  pound  of  pulp, 
and  add  a small  cupful  of  the  water  that  the 
oranges  were  boiled  in.  Clear  the  syrup  by  boil- 
ing it  for  a few  minutes  before  adding  the  pulp, 
cut  the  rind  into  thin  strips,  and  when  the  pulp 
has  simmered  ten  minutes,  add  the  rind  and 
give  another  boil  for  ten  minutes.  Time  to 
boil  the  oranges,  two  hours,  or  until  tender. 
Average  cost,  7d.  per  pot. 


Marmalade,  Orange,  Grated.— Grate 
the  outer  rind  of  twenty  oranges  and  one  lemon, 
scoop  out  the  inside,  and  carefully  remove  the 
seeds;  bruise  the  pulp  with  about  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  water,  through  a sieve.  Weigh  the 
pulped  oranges,  and  allow  a pound  of  sugar  to  a 
pound  of  the  fruit.  Boil  them  together  with  the 
grated  rind,  until  it  is  tender.  As  the  oranges 
are  grated,  these  gratings  should  be  thrown  into 
water  to  prevent  their  becoming  a mass,  and 
afterwards  added  with  the  rest,  when  ready  for 
boiling.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  boil. 

Marmalade,  Orange,  Pudding.— Beat 
up  two  eggs,  mix  with  them  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  new  milk,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  good 
moist  sugar ; beat  together  for  five  minutes. 
Prepare  some  bread-crumbs  by  rubbing  the  stale 
crumb  through  a wire  sieve,  rejecting  the  crust. 
Of  these  crumbs  take  a quarter  of  a pound,  with 
rather  more  than  their  weight  of  good  suet. 
Mix  with  the  eggs  and  milk,  and  work  the 
mixture  until  smooth.  Fill  a buttered  tin 
mould  with  the  mixture  and  alternate  layers  of 
orange  marmalade,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven.  The  excellence  of  this  pudding  will 
greatly  depend  on  the  mixing  of  the  ingre- 
dients. Time,  one  hour  and  three-quarters  to 
bake.  To  beat  the  mixture,  twenty-five 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  One  pound 
of  marmalade  is  sufficient  for  this  pudding. 

Marmalade,  Orange,  Pudding 

(another  way). — Separate  the  yolks  from  tho 
whites  of  half  a dozen  fresh  eggs,  beat  the  yolks 
ono  basin,  and  half  the  whites  in  another. 
Mix  together  throe  or  four  ounces  of  clarified 
butter  and  a quarter-pound  pot  of  marmalade, 
with  as  much  sugar  as  will  sweeten,  and 
then  mix  with  the  beaten  eggs,  stirring  in  tho 
whites  when  the  mixture  has  boon  well  worked 
with  a wooden  spoon  for  five  minutes.  Bako 
in  a buttered  dish.  Time,  threo-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons.  (See  also  Golden  Pudding.) 


Marmalade,  Orange,  Sauce.— Take 
two  large  table-spoonfuls  of  orange  marmalade, 
put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a wine-glassful  of 
shorry,  another  of  water,  and  six  lumps  of  white 
sugar.  Boil  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and 
thicken  with  arrowroot.  Sufficient  for  a large 
pudding.  Time  to  make,  about  five  minute^. 
Probable  cost,  lOd. 

Marmalade,  Orange,  Scotch.— There 
are  many  ways  of  mailing  this  marmalade ; but 
most  agree  in  the  proportion  of  sugar  to  fruit. 
We  give  the  simplest  and  most  economical 
way : — Boil  the  oranges  until  they  are  tender, 
and  can  be  easily  pierced  with  the  head  of  a pin. 
When  this  is  done,  cut  them  open,  remove  the 
seeds,  separate  the  pulp  from  the  rind,  and 
clear  off  the  coarse  filmy  parts  from  the  orange, 
and  some  of  the  white  inner  part  of  the  rind- 
Shred  the  rind,  the  finer  the  better,  and  some 
of  it  may  even  be  pounded  and  added  with  the 
shreds  to  the  pulp.  Clarify  the  sugar,  allow- 
ing one  pound  and  a half  of  sugar  to  each  pound 
of  fruit.  Boil  the  syrup  for  ten  minutes. 
Throw  in  the  pulp,  juice,  and  rind,  and  let  all 
boil  together  till  the  marmalade  jellies.  Sweet 
oranges  are  sometimes  used  for  marmalade, 
and  only  a small  portion  of  Seville  or  lemon 
pulp  and  rind  is  added  to  flavour.  Time  to 
boil  the  oranges,  from  three  or  four  hours ; 
marmalade,  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  (See  also 
Orange  Marmalade.) 

Marmalade,  Orange,  Transparent. 

— Squeeze  out  all  the  juice  from  a dozen  oranges, 
or  from  twelve  China  and  twelve  Seville.  Strain, 
steep  the  pulp  after  the  juice  has  been  expressed, 
in  a little  water,  rinse  it  well  in  it,  and  pour 
the  water  through  a muslin  with  the  rest  of  the 
juice.  Boil  together  with  a pound  and  a half 
of  sugar,  clarified,  to  each  pint  of  juice.  Skim 
and  boil  for  about  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes. 
The  rind  of  a Seville  orange,  rubbed  off  on  a 
few  lumps  of  sugar,  will  improve  the  flavour  of 
marmalade. 

Marrow.— Marrow  is  the  fatty  matter 
which  fills  up  the  hollow  of  the  shaft  of  the 
bones.  Its  nourishing  properties  are  the  same 
as  those  of  fats  generally.  It  is  much  relished 
by  epicures,  but  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  it 
is  digested  with  difficulty,  unless  thinly-spread 
on  toasted  bread,  with  the  addition  of  salt,  and 
used  in  moderation. 

Marrow  Bones.  — Saw  the  marrow 
bones  into  neat  pieces,  cover  the  ends  with  a 
paste  made  of  flour  and  water,  tie  them  in  a 
floured  cloth,  and  boil  for  two  hours.  Remove 
the  cloth  and  crust,  put  a napkin  on  a dish, 
set  the  bones  upright,  and  serve  with  dry 
toast.  The  marrow  can  be  scooped  out  and 
spread  on  the  toast  with  a sprinkling  of  pepper 
and  salt,  before  sending  to  table ; but  it  is  so 
^ j°  co^>  that  we  suggest  the  above 
method.  Marrow  bones  are  bought  generally 
with  silver-side  of  the  round  of  boef,  and 
weighed  with  tho  meat. 

Marrow  Bonos  (sec  Beef  Marrow  Bones). 

Marrow  Dumplings. — Pour  over  two 
stale  F ronch  rolls  as  much  boiling  milk  as  will 
soak  them  woll.  Squeeze  thorn  dry,  and  beat 
them  until  they  are  smooth.  Beat  two  and  a 
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half  ounces  of  marrow  and  butter,  mixed  to- 
other until  liko  cream,  and  add  these  ingredients 
to  two  well-whisked  eggs.  When  thoroughly 
mixed,  make  into  small  balls,  find  drop  these 
into  boiling  soup,  or  if  intended  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  roast  meat,  into  boiling  water. 
Marrow  dumplings  may  be  seasoned  to  adapt 
them  to  tho  dish  for  which  they  are  intended. 
They  aro  much  used  in  Germany,  but  are 
not  much  known  in  England,  except  in  the 
western  counties,  where  they  are  principally 
composed  of  suet,  flour,  &c.  Time,  twenty 
minutes  to  boil.  Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient 
for  ten  dumplings. 

Marrow  Dumplings,  for  Soup.— 

Cut  out  the  crumb  of  a light  roll,  and  soak 
it  for  a minute  in  cold  milk.  Pour  off  the 
mill'-,  and  add  two  ounces  of  flour,  half  a 
pound  of  marrow,  chopped,  the  yolks  of  six 
eggs,  beaten  to  a froth,  the  crumb  of  a small 
roll  toasted,  and  cut  into  small  dice,  a table- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley,  and  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste.  Stir  all  these  ingredients  well  together, 
form  them  into  small  dumplings,  boil  them  in 
weak  stock,  and  afterwards  add  them  to  tho 
soup.  Time  to  boil,  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  eight  persons. 

Marrow  Patties.— Prepare  as  for  Marrow 
Toast.  Drop  into  boiling  water,  in  which 
a little  salt  is  dissolved,  the  marrow  cut  into 
small  pieces,  and  boil  for  one  minute.  Drain  it, 
and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a tea-spoonful 
of  parsley,  chopped,  a tiny  bit  of  shallot,  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  lemon- juice,  and  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste.  Toss  these  ingredients  lightly 
together  until  they  are  hot,  fill  the  patty-cases, 
which  should  be  already  baked,  and  serve 
Time  to  prepare,  five  minutes. 

Marrow  Pudding.— Arrange  in  layers 
in  a buttered  mould,  a quarter  of  a pound  ox 
bread,  cut  in  thin  slices,  three  ounces  of  marrow, 
chopped  fine,  an  ounce  of  citron,  cut  small,  and 
two  ounces  of  pounded  sweet  almonds.  Cover 
with  a sauce  made  of  half  a pint  of  milk  or 
cream,  three  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  a sufficient 
quantity  of  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  flavour  the 
whole.  Boil  for  an  hour,  or  bake  for  forty 
minutes,  turn  the  pudding  out  of  the  mould,  and 
servo  with  a little  sifted  sugar  over  it.  The 
almonds  may  be  left  out,  and  raisins  or  currants 
substituted.  Probable  cost,  with  cream,  Is.  8d. 
Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Marrow  Pudding,  Boiled  or  Baked. 

Pour  over  half  a pint  of  fine  crumbs,  prepared 

from  stale  rolls,  threo  breakfast-cupfuls  of  boil- 
ing milk,  flavoured  with  lomon-peol  and  grated 
nutmog.  Cover  them  to  soak,  then  beat  to- 
gether tho  bread,  seven  ounces  of  carefully- 
shred  marrow,  and  four  well-whisked  eggs. 
Swooton  to  tasto,  and  boil  in  a buttered  moidd, 
or  bake  in  a dish  lined  with  puff  paste.  Time, 
two  hours  to  boil ; an  hour  to  bake.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Marrow  Pudding,  or  Pat  Pudding 

(see  Fat  or  Marrow  Pudding). 

Marrow  Sausages.— Beat  up  four  eggs 
in  a basin,  leaving  out  one  whito.  Add  to  them 


six  ounces  of  captain’s  biscuit,  previously  soaked 
in  boiling  milk,  and  reduced  to  a pulp  through 
a colander,  two  and  a half  ounces  of  almonds, 
blanched  and  shred  small,  eight  ounces  of  mar- 
row, some  powdered  cinnamon  and  nutmeg, 
and  salt  and  sugar  to  taste.  Fill  ordinary 
sausage-skins,  and  boil,  but  leave  space  in  the 
skins  to  allow  of  swelling.  When  boiled,  lay 
the  sausages  on  a sieve  to  cool,  and  when  re- 
quired for  use,  brush  them  with  dissolved 
butter,  and  beat  them  before  the  fire  or  in  a 
frying-pan. 


Marrow  Toast — Take  the  marrow  from 
the  bone,  cut  it  up,  and  parboil  in  salt  and  water 
for  one  minute.  Drain,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  add  a little  lemon -j  uico  and  chopped 
parsley.  Toss  lightly  together;  spread  the 
mixture  on  squares  of  hot  crisp  toast,  and  serve 
immediately. 


Marshmallow.  — This  is  a wholesome 
plant,  and  very  palatable  when  boiled,  and 
afterwards  fried  with  onions  and  butter.  In 
seasons  of  scarcity,  the  inhabitants  of  some  of 
the  eastern  counties  often  have  recourse  to  it  as 
a principal  article  of  food. 

Marshmallow  Water. — A decoction  of 
marshmallow  is  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  severe 
coughs,  catarrhs,  &c.  Cut  the  roots  into  thin 
slices,  and  pour  over  them  boiling  water  (about 
a pint  to  an  ounce  of  the  root),  cleansing  and 
peeling  off  the  outer  skin  before  infusion.  The 
water  may  be  flavoured  with  the  squeezed  juice 
and  grated  rind  of  an  orange,  and  sweetened 
with  honey  or  brown  sugar-candy.  Marsh- 
mallow leaves  are  eaten  dressed  like  lettuce,  as 
a salad.  Time,  two  hours  to  infuse. 

Marsh-Marigold.— When  gathered  be- 
fore they  expand,  the  flowers  of  the  marsh- 
marigold,  if  preserved  in  vinegar,  with  the 
addition  of  salt,  may  be  used  as  a substitute  for 
capers.  This  plant  is  easily  propagated  by 
parting  the  roots  in  autumn,  or  by  sowing 
the  seeds  about  the  latter  end  of  summer , it 
requires  a humid  soil,  and  a somewhat  shady 
situation. 


Maryland  Dough  Nuts.— Break  an 
sgg  into  a bowl.  Beat  it  well,  and  mix  with  it 
ialf  a pint  of  melted  butter,  half  a pint  of 
,ugar,  half  a pint  of  sour  milk,  a tea-spoonful 
if  cinnamon,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered 
doves,  and  nine  ounces  of  dried  flour.  Mix 
horoughly,  stir  in  a tea-spoonful  of  soda 
lissolved  in  a tea-spoonful  of  boiling  water, 
tnd  work  in  another  nine  ounces  of  flour. 
EtolI  tho  pasto  to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch; 
•ut  it  into  rounds,  and  fry  theso  in  plenty'  of 
soiling  fat. 

Mary’s  Cup  Pudding  {see  Little  Mary  s 
Cup  Pudding).  j 

Mary’s  Pudding  {see  Aunt  Mary  s 
Pudding). 

Mary’s  Sauce  {see  Queen  Mary’s  Sauce 
for  Roust  Meat). 

Mate.— The  Paraguay  tea-plant  or  mute  is 
a natfve  of  the  New  World,  and  m some  parts  of 
South  Amorica  is  usod  as  extensncly  1 
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making  a hot  infusion  as  tea  and  coffee  are 
with  us.  It  is  a shrub  which  attains  to  about 
the  sizo  of  an  orange-treo,  and  grows  wild  in 
the  forests  of  Paraguay  and  Brazil.  The  work 
of  collecting  and  preparing  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  for  "use  is  performed  by  the  native 
Indians ; it  is  said  that  upwards  of  five  million 
pounds  of  the  mate-leaves  are  annually  gathered 
in  Paraguay  alone.  The  preparation  of  this 
tea  is  by  no'  means  so  carefully  gone  about  as 
that  of  Chinese  tea.  At  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  the  natives  penetrate  the  forest,  and  having 
selected  a tree,  cut  off  with  a hatchet  its  prin- 
cipal branches.  When  a nufficient  number  of 
branches  are  cut  down,  they  are  placed  on 
hurdles.  A wood  fire  is  then  kindled,  and 
when  the  flames  have  ceased  to  ascend,  the 
hurdles  are  placed  upon  it.  The  branches  are 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  hurdles  till  they  are 
dried.  They  are  then  removed  from  the  fire, 
and  a clean  hard  floor  being  made  on  some  spot 
of  ground,  they  are  strewn  upon  it  and  beaten 
well  with  sticks.  In  this  way  the  dried  leaves 
and  smaller  branches  are  reduced  to  a coarse 
kind  of  powder,  which  is  usually  placed  in 
bullock’ s-hides.  These,  being  sewed  up,  the  tea 

Bis  ready  for  exportation.  During  the  packing, 
however,  some  little  selection  is  made,  and  three 
sorts  of  mate  are  known  in  the  market. 

Mate,  or  Paraguay  Tea,  Prepara- 
tion of. — “ The  method  of  preparing  this  tea 
is  very  simple ; it  is,  nevertheless,  peculiar.  A 
cup,  which  is  called  a mate,  is  employed,  which 
frequently  consists  of  a gourd,  but  is  sometimes 
! made  of  silver  or  other  material.  Into  this 
i cup  is  introduced  a long  tube,  called  a bombilla, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a bowl,  pierced  with 
holes,  or  a round  piece  of  basket-work,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  allow  the  fluid  to  be 
sucked  up  without  the  solid  particles  passing 
into  the  mouth.  A small  quantity  of  the  yerva 
is  then  placed  in  the  cup,  covering  the  bowl  of 
the  tube,  and  boiling  water  is  poured  upon  it. 
A little  sugar  is  frequently  added,  and  when 
cold  enough,  the  liquid  is  sucked  up  through 
the  tube.  The  beverage  thus  formed  has  a 
slightly  aromatic  smell,  but  very  much  less  than 
either  tea  or  coffee,  and  is  slightly  bitter  to  the 
taste.” 

Matelote  Sauce  for  Pike  ( see  Pike, 
Matelote  Sauce  for). 

Matelote  Sauce,  Ox  Tail  with  ( see 

Ox  Tail  with  Matelote  Sauce) . 

Matrimony  Sauce  (for  dumplings).— Put 
a bit  of  butter  into  cold  water  in  a saucepan ; 

, . dust  in  a little  flour,  stirring  one  way  till  they 
are  completely  mixed;  then  add  some  brown 
| sugar  and  a table-spoonful  or  so  of  vinegar. 
Continue  stirring  till  the  sauce  boils ; pom-  into 
a basin,  and  servo. 

May  Nectar. — This  delicately-flavoured 
and  refreshing  beverage  is  rarely  drunk  in 
England,  partly  becauso  it  is  so  little  known, 
and  also  because  the  necessary  herbs  and  in- 
gredients are  not  all  easily  obtained.  They 
; should  bo  gathered  just  boforo  tho  May 
nectar  is  to  bo  made.  Pluck  six  leaves  of 
each  of  tho  following : — Tarragon,  gardon 
geranium,  milfoil,  and  pimpernel;  half  that 


quantity  of  black-currant,  balm,  mint,  basil, 
lungwort,  and  balsam  leaves.  Slice  in  a 
lemon ; add  also  a few  sprigs  of  lavender,  half 
a pound  of  crushed  white  sugar,  twenty  leaves 
of  balm,  fifteen  of  peppermint,  and  two  of  the 
wild  sweet-scented  woodruff  with  tho  blossom. 
After  having  put  these  into  a punch-bowl,  pour 
over  the  whole  four  bottles  of  German  wine. 
Flowers  may  be  thrown  on  the  top,  but  not 
until  the  last  moment.  The  nectar  must  be 
allowed  to  steep  for  an  hour  or  two  before 
being  drunk.  The  probable  cost  depends  greatly 
on  the  quantity  of  wine  used.  Sufficient  for 
eight  or  ten  persons. 

May  Wine. — Throw  into  a punch-bowl  a 
bottle  of  hock,  slice  into  that  a lemon,  an 
orange,  or  add  a few  strawberries,  a glass  of 
sherry,  and  sufficient  crushed  white  sugar  to 
sweeten.  Now  put  in  twelve  little  sprays  of 
leaves  of  the  sweet  woodruff,  and  if  in  bloom 
some  of  the  blossoms.  Let  them  steep  an  hour, 
and  serve  out  with  a ladle.  Sweet-scented 
flowers  are  often  thrown  in,  and  must  float  on 
the  top,  and  leaves  of  sweet  herbs,  and  of  other 
fragrant  plants,  such  as  the  lemon-plant  and 
lavender,  may  be  added.  May  wine  may  be 
iced. 

Mayonnaise  (ala  Gelee). — The  basis  for 
this  gelee  should  be  a firm  savoury  jelly.  Aspic 
jelly  is  well  suited  for  the  purpose,  and  it  may 
be  adapted  to  any  particular  dish  by  dissolving 
and  then  adding  the  flavouring  required.  Take 
as  much  of  the  jelly  as  may  be  wanted,  dissolve 
it  in  an  enamelled  saucepan,  and  whisk  it  to  a 
white  froth  with  double  its  quantity  of  good  oil, 
and  for  a quarter  pint  of  the  jelly,  when  in  a 
dissolved  state,  about  half  a dozen  spoonfuls  of 
tarragon  vinegar,  and  of  salt,  pepper,  and  sugar, 
a tea-spoonful  mixed,  but  half  the  quantity 
should  be  salt.  Whisk  all  well,  taking  care  to 
pour  in  the  oil  and  vinegar,  which  should  be 
added  last,  slowly  and  by  degrees.  When 
smooth  and  white  like  cream  the  mayonnaise  is 
ready.  It  should  be  whisked  over  ice. 

Mayonnaise  Sauce. — A mixture  of  egg- 
yolks,  oil,  vinegar,  or  lemon-juice.  The  prin- 
cipal point  to  be  attended  to  in  preparing  this 
sauce  is  the  mode  of  mixing,  which  demands 
time,  patience,  and  nicety.  Break  the  yolk 
of  a fresh  egg  into  a bowl  with  a salt-spoonful 
of  popper  and  salt  mixed.  Beat  it  till  thick, 
then  add  from  time  to  tune,  during  the  mixin°*, 
two  or  three  drops  of  the  best  Lucca  oil  until 
about  four  ounces  have  been  used,  and  the 
mixture  is  thick  and  yellow.  When  eight  tea- 
spoonfuls of  oil  have  been  used,  stir  in  one  tea- 
spoonful of  white  wine  vinegar,  and  continue 
adding  oil  and  vinegar  in  these  proportions 
until  all  the  oil  is  used.  The  yolk  of  one  egg 
would  be  sufficient  for  a pint  of  oil  and  vinegar 
in  proportion.  Tho  addition  of  a few  drops  of 
lemon-juico  makes  mayonnaise  look  creamy; 
tarragon  vinegar  assists  the  flavour.  Mayonnaise 
will  keep  a long  time  if  bottled  closely  and 
kept  in  a cool  place. 

Mayonnaise  Sauce  (another  way). — See 
Lobster  Salad. 

Mayonnaise  Sauce  (another  way). — 
Mix  smootlily  together  the  yolks  of  two  hard- 
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boiled  eggs,  and  the  yolk  of  a raw  one,  with  a 
salt-spoonful  of  salt,  ono  of  popper,  and  one  of 
mustard.  Then  add,  a few  drops  at  a time,  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  host  salad-oil,  and  half  that 
quantity  of  vinegar,  stirring  and  rubbing  well 
all  the  time,  to  prevent  the  oil  from  settling 
on  the  top.  When  these  ingredients  are  mixed 
to  a smooth  batter,  add  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  good  gravy  or  jelly,  one  of  rich  cream, 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  one  shallot, 
pounded.  The  secret  of  making  this  sauce  is 
to  mix  it  thoroughly,  and  add  the  different 
ingredients  very  gradually.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
Sufficient  to  cover  a moderate-sized  dish  of  cold 
meat,  fish,  &c. 

Mead,  Simple.  — A simple,  delicious 
beverage,  seldom  made  except  by  the  cottager 
who  keeps  bees.  After  disposing  of  the  bulk 
of  the  honey -produce,  the  goodwife  economises 
what  remains  for  the  use  of  the  family,  thus  : — 
Dissolve  a pound,  or  more,  of  honey  in  three 
quarts  of  water.  Boil,  skim,  and  reduce  the  liquid 
to  half  a gallon.  Fill  the  vessel  in  which  it  is 
placed,  cover,  and  let  the  mead  be  undisturbed 
for  two  or  three  days,  when  it  is  ready  for  use. 
The  combs,  after  being  drained,  are  washed  in 
warm  water,  that  nothing  shall  be  lost,  and  the 
liquid  is  strained  from  the  sediment,  to  be  used 
to  enrich  the  mead  or  to  make  the  family  beer, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  yeast.  It  is  kept 
warm  by  the  fire  for  a few  days  to  ferment, 
then  bottled. 

Mead,  To  Prepare  (another  way).— The 
following  is  one  of  the  most  approved  methods 
of  brewing  mead : — Let  the  whites  of  six  eggs 
be  well  incorporated  with  twelve  gallons  of 
water,  to  which  add  twenty  pounds  of  honey. 
Boil  these  ingredients  for  an  hour,  then  put 
into  the  liquor  a little  ginger,  clove,  cinnamon, 
and  mace,  together  with  a small  sprig  of  rose- 
mary. As  soon  as  the  liquor  is  cool,  add  a 
spoonful  of  yeast,  and  pour  the  mead  into  a 
vessel,  which  should  be  filled  up  while  it  works. 
When  the  fermentation  ceases,  close  the  cask, 
and  deposit  it  for  six  or  eight  months  in  a vault 
or  cellar  of  an  equal  temperature,  and  in  which 
the  liquor  will  not  be  liable  to  be  affected  by 
the  changes  of  the  weather.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  it  maybe  bottled,  and  will  then  be  fit  for  use. 
A more  simple,  and  to  some  palates  more  agree- 
able, method,  is  to  mix  the  honey  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  pound  to  a quart  of  water,  which  is 
to  be  boiled,  scummed,  and  fermented  in  the 
usual  manner,  without  the  addition  of  any 
aromatic  substances.  It  ought  to  be  preserved 
in  a similar  manner,  and  bottled  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  same  time. 

Mead  Wine. — To  ten  gallons  of  water  put 
ton  pounds  of  honoy  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  good  hops ; boil  for  an  hour,  and  when  cooled 
to  the  warmth  of  now  milk,  ferment  with  yeast 
spread  on  a toast.  Let  it  stand  in  the  tub  two 
days ; then  put  it  into  the  cask.  The  wine  will 
be  fit  for  bottling  in  twclvo  months.  Honey  of 
a year  old  is  better  for  this  purpose  than  new. 

Meagre  Soup  (Soupo  Maigro).— Before 
beginning,  wash  thoroughly  all  your  grocn 
vegetables,  peel  your  roots,  and  throw  them 
into  cold  wator.  ‘The  proportions  of  each  must 


depend  very  much  upon  what  you  can  get. 
The  soup,  when  finished,  should  bo  of  the 
thickness  of  ordinary  pea-soup.  Take  five  or 
six  handfuls  of  common  sorrel,  two  large  let- 
tuces from  which  the  withered  leaves  only 
have  been  removed,  a small  bunch  of  chervil, 
and  two  or  throe  sprigs  of  parsley.  Shred  all 
these  very  fine.  Slice  and  chop  onions,  carrots, 
and  leeks  very  fine.  Fry  the  vegetables  till 
lightly  browned  in  butter,  put  them  into  a 
saucepan  with  boiling  water,  and  add  a bay-leaf, 
a sprig  of  thyme,  and  a good  lump  of  butter. 
Season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Stir  from  time  to 
time,  to  prevent  any  of  the  ingredients  from 
sticking  to  the  bottom.  When  they  are 
thoroughly  cooked,  press  the  vegetables  through 
a sieve.  If  necessary,  add  more  water  to  the 
pulp,  and  boil  the  soup  again  before  serving. 
The  soup  may  be  further  thickened  either  with 
bread  or  boiled  potatoes — steeped  in  a little  of 
the  liquor,  and  then  broken  up  and  mixed  with 
the  soup. 

Meal  Fritters,  Indian  {see  Indian  Meal). 

Meal  Pudding  (American). — Abreakfast- 
. cupful  of  Indian  corn-meal  and  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  salt,  mixed  with  boiling  milk,  makes  a 
pudding  much  liked  by  the  Americans;  and, 
when  enriched  with  eggs,  of  which  there  should 
be  four  to  this  quantity  of  meal,  it  cannot  fail 
to  please  almost  any  palate.  The  eggs  must  not 
be  added  until  the  mixture  has  cooled.  Boil  in 
a buttered  mould,  and  serve  with  syrup  and 
butter,  or  with  any  sweet  sauce.  Time,  two 
hours  and  a half  in  a mould.  A quart  of  milk 
is  sufficient  for  the  above  ingredients. 

Meal  Puddings,  in  Skins.— See  that 

the  skins  are  well  washed.  Let  them  soak  for 
twelve  hours  in  salt  and  water,  then  fill  them, 
as  for  ox-blood  puddings,  allowing  room  for 
swelling.  Make  a stuffing  of  two  pounds  of  good 
sifted  oatmeal,  one  pound  and  a half  of  finely- 
shred  suet,  a large  onion,  or  two  middle-sized 
ones  minced,  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  allspice. 
Boil,  but  do  not  put  them  into  quite  boil- 
ing water.  Time,  about  thirty-five  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  9d.  Sufficient  for  twenty- 
four  skins. 

Meal  “ sterz”  (a  German  recipe).— Into 
a quart  and  a half  of  boiling  water  throw  half  a 
pound  of  oatmeal,  or  any  other  meal.  Boil 
quickly  for  eight  minutes,  keeping  the  lid  of 
the  saucepan  closely  down.  Turn  the  “ sterz’ 
very  carefully  without  breaking,  boil  another 
eight  minutes,  then  throw  off  all  the  water 
except  about  a quarter  of  a pint.  Break  up  the 
“sterz”  lightly  with  a fork,  add  two  large 
table-spoonfuls  of  hot  butter,  and  a little  salt, 
and  let  the  dish  remain  near  the  fire  for  fifteen 
minutes,  still  closely  covered.  Just  before 
serving,  pour  more  warm  butter  over  ^the 
“sterz.”  Time,  thirty-five  minutes.  Pro- 
bable cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Meat  and  Broad  Pudding  {sec  Bread 
and  Meat  Pudding,  Portable). 

Meat  and  Vegetables,  An  Extract' 

of  {see  Mirepoix). 
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Meat  and  Vegetable  Stock.— Having' 
put  the  necessary  quantity  of  meat,  bones,  and 
trimmings,  with  a proper  proportion  of  water, 
into  the  stewpan,  chop  the  vegetables,  allowing 
to  each  quart  of  water  a lettuce,  a head  of 
celery,  two  small  onions,  each  stuck  with  a 
clove,  a leek,  a turnip,  a carrot,  a small  bunch 
of  savoury  herbs,  some  parsley,  and,  unless  the 
soup  is  to  be  white,  a dessert-spoonful  of  brown 
sugar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  salt.  Stew  from 

Ifive  to  six  hours ; pulp  the  vegetables,  and  strain 
through  a sieve  for  use.  A pint  of  water  is 
enough  for  a pound  of  meat. 

Meat,  Australian  (see  Australian  Meat). 

Meat  Balls,  Minced,  Pried.— Take 
some  roast  mutton,  some  chestnuts,  and  neck  of 
veal  boiled  in  water  with  salt  and  vinegar.  Cut 
them  up  separately  into  small  pieces,  mix  them 
with  seasoning  herbs,  also  cut  as  fine  as  pos- 
sible. Add  enough  salt  and  pepper  to  season 
the  materials,  and  make  them  into  a mass  with 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Roll  this  into  balls, 

Sfry  in  butter  until  done,  and  then  serve  with 
tomato  sauce. 

Meat  Cake,  Moulded.  — Pounded  or 
potted  meat  does  best  for  this  cake.  Cut  slices 
of  cold  roast  veal,  without  any  of  the  brown 
part,  and  lean  ham  ; pound  them  to  a paste  in  a 
mortar.  Boil  eight  or  ten  eggs  hard,  and  mince 
parsley  enough  to  fill  the  half  of  a quarter-pint 
cup,  season  with  a little  pounded  mace  and 

I pepper.  Lay  the  egg-yolks  in  halves,  at  the 
bottom  of  a buttered  mould,  and  strew  some  of 
the  parsley  over  them.  Next,  make  a layer  of 
the  pounded  meat,  which  should  be  moistened 
with  a little  good  stock  or  gravy ; arrange  the 
egg-yolks  as  before,  and  fill  up  with  seasoning 
and.  meat.  Put  bits  of  butter  over  the  top,  and 
bake  in  a gentle  oven.  The  cake  should  not  be 
removed  from  the  mould  until  cold.  Time, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  bake.  Suf- 
ficient, two  pounds  of  meat  for  four  persons. 

Meat,  Cold. — When  newly-cooked  meat 
is  brought  from  table,  put  it  on  a dry  dish  ; if 
the  gravy  is  left  about  it  the  meat  becomes  sour. 
To  enjoy  cold  meat  it  should  be  cooked  the  day 
before,  and  not  cut,  as  the  juices  thus  remain, 
and  add  a richness  to  the  meat.  Every  particle 
of  cold  meat  that  is  left  from  table  should  be 
used.  The  fat  portions  can  be  melted  down  to 
make  dripping  for  kitchen  use  and  frying 
purposes.  The  skin,  gristle,  and  bone  should 
be  gently  stewed  in  water  to  make  stock  for 
soup  or  gravy.  The  lean  parts  may  be  served 
again. 

Meat,  Cooking  of. — ■“  In  whatever  man- 
ner meat  is  cooked,”  observes  Mr.  Donovan, 
“there  is  a considerable  diminution  of  sub- 
stance, the  loss  consisting  chiefly  of  water, 
juices,  soluble  matter,  and  fat.  In  an  economical 
point  of  view,  a comparison  of  the  loss  incurred 
m tho  two  most  usually  employed  processes — 
roasting  and  boiling — is  interesting,  yet  it  has 
not  occupied  the  attention  of  tho  public  as 
nnieh  as  tho  importance  of  the  subject  seems 
to  demand.  Professor  Wallace,  of  Edinburgh, 
has  given  us  the  results  of  some  experiments 
made. to  determine  the  loss  which  meat  under- 
goes in  cooking.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it 


is  not  more  in  detail,  and  that  the  weight  of  the 
bone  in  each  joint  was  not  ascertained ; but  still 
it  is  of  great  value.  The  results,  reduced  to 
100  pounds  of  meat,  are  as  follows : — 

lbs. 

100  lbs.  of  beef  lost  in  boiling  . . 264 

100  lbs.  of  beef  lost  in  roasting . . 32 

100  lbs.  of  beef  lost  in  baking  . . 30 

100  lbs.  of  legs  of  mutton,  averaging 

about  94  lbs.  each,  lost  in  boiling  21-| 
100  lbs.  of  shoulders  of  mutton,  aver- 
aging 10  lbs.  each,  lost  in  roasting  31|- 
100  lbs.  of  loins  of  mutton,  averaging 

8 lbs.  12  oz.  each,  lost  in  roasting  354 
100  lbs.  of  necks  of  mutton,  averaging 

10  lbs.  each,  lost  in  roasting  . 23|- 

Thus  the  loss  in  boiling  beef  or  mutton  was 
less  than  in  roasting.  And  it  appears  that  meat 
loses  by  the  cooking  about  one-fifth  to  one- 
third.  A few  years  since,  I undertook  the  super- 
intendence of  some  experiments  of  the  same 
tendency.  These  trials  were  made  on  several 
parts  of  the  different  animals,  with  as  much 
attention  to  accuracy  as  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject permitted.  They  were  made  on  different 
qualities  of  the  same  kind  of  meat,  at  various 
seasons,  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  Such 
experiments  are  exceedingly  troublesome,  and 
occasion  no  small  inconvenience ; it  is,  there- 
fore, the  less  surprising  that  the  subject  has 
been  so  little  investigated;  and  the  following 
results,  in  the  absence  of  any  others  so  par- 
ticularly detailed,  will  perhaps  prove  interest- 
ing. Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  nature 
of  such  processes.  The  degree  of  fatness  was  in 
all  cases  brought  to  a standard  by  cutting  off  all 
excess,  and  leaving  the  meat  in  a proper  state 
for  the  housekeeper’s  use.  The  meat  was  in  all 
cases  cooked  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  same 
degree,  and  the  weights  were  determined  with 
exactness;  avoirdupois  weight  throughout  is 
intended.  The  bones  were  entirely  stripped  of 
their  meat  previous  to  their  being  weighed.”  A 
piece  of  beef  roasted  formed  the  first  experiment. 
It  consisted  of  four  of  the  largest  ribs,  and  was 
not  remarkably  fat ; its  weight  was  11  lbs.  1 oz. 
During  the  process  of  roasting  it  lost  2 lbs.  6 oz., 
of  which  10  oz.  were  fat,  and  28  oz.  were 
water  dissipated  by  evaporation.  When  the 
meat  was  dissected  off  with  the  utmost  care, 
the  bones  weighed  16  oz.  Hence  the  weight 
of  meat,  properly  roasted  and  fit  for  the  table, 
was  but  7 lbs.  11  oz.,  out  of  11  lbs.  1 oz.  origi- 
nally submitted  to  experiment.  Other  parts 
were  submitted  to  similar  tests,  and  wc  learn  of 
mutton  — A leg  of  mutton,  weighing  9J  lbs., 
when  boiled  gave  1 lb.  of  bone,  shank  included ; 
it  lost  in  the  boiling  1 lb.  2 oz. ; the  meat 
weighed  7 lbs.  2 oz.  A similar  leg,  weighing 
9 lbs.  6 oz.,  afforded  15  oz.  of  bone,  and  lost 
12  oz.  in  the  boiling;  the  meat  weighed  7 lbs. 
1 1 oz.  A leg  of  small  Scotch  mutton,  weigh- 
ing 6 lbs.,  afforded  104  oz.  of  bone,  lost  54  oz. 
in  the  boiling,  and  the  meat  weighed  5 lbs. 
The  following  experiments  are  miscellaneous : — 
A fore-quarter  of  lamb,  weighing  9 lbs.,  af- 
forded, when  roasted,  20  oz.  of  bone,  and  lost 
If  lbs.  in  the  roasting  ; the  meat  weighed  6 lbs. 
A hand  of  salt  pork,  weighing  4 lbs.  5 oz.,  lost 
in  boiling  1 1 oz. ; the  bone  weighed  9 oz. ; tho 
1 meat  was  8 lbs.  1 oz.  A knucklo  of  veal,  weighing 
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6 lbs.  when  duly  boiled  lost  $ lb.  Its  bone, 
porfoctly  cloarod  of  mcut,  weighed  2 lbs.  6 oz.; 
the  meat  weighed  3 lbs.  2 oz.  A goose,  pro- 
perly trussed,  woighed  lbs. ; in  tins  state  it 
was  roasted,  and  when  sufficiently  done  was 
found  to  have  lost  18  oz.  The  skeleton  weighed 
12  oz. ; the  meat  weighed  3 lbs.  A turkey, 
with  its  liver  and  gizzard,  weighing  4 lbs.  14  oz., 
was  boiled;  it  lost  12  oz.;  the  skeloton  woighed 
13£  oz.  ; the  meat  3 lbs.  4£  oz.  A young 
duck,  weighing  20  oz.,  lost  5f  oz.  in  roasting ; 
its  bones  weighed  2J-B  oz.;  the  meat  was  12^ oz. 
A fowl,  with  its  liver  and  gizzard,  weighing 
1£  lbs.,  was  roasted;  it  lost  3 oz. ; the  skeleton 
weighed  4£  oz.,  and  the  flesh  16£  oz.  A fine 
mackerel  which,  when  trimmed  and  ready 
for  boiling,  weighed  23J  oz.  (including  the 
weight  of  the  roe,  23 £ oz.)  It  lost  If  oz.  in 
the  boiling;  the  skeleton,  carefully  collected, 
along  with  gills,  fins,  and  tail,  weighed  4f  oz. 

Meat  Croquettes. — Take  any  kind  of 
cooked  meat  at  hand.  The  remains  of  fowl,  a 
few  slices  of  ham,  with  an  appropriate  season- 
ing of  chopped  mushrooms,  grated  nutmeg, 
pepper,  &c. ; or  cold  roast  beef,  with  a small 
bunch  of  mixed  savoury  herbs,  some  minced 
shallot,  an  anchovy,  pepper,  and  salt.  Put  the 
meat  into  a stewpan.  If  fowl,  allow  to  every 
half  pound  of  meat  two  ounces  of  ham,  which 
may  be  chopped,  or  cut  in  small  slices.  Moisten 
with  three  table-spoonfuls  of  white  sauce,  and 
stew  for  a few  minutes,  when  stir  in  the  yolks 
of  tlu'cc  eggs,  and  let  it  stand  until  the  eggs  are 
set.  Turn  the  meat  out  on  a large  dish,  spread 
it  over  evenly,  and  when  quite  cold  divide  it 
into  equal  portions,  and,  with  the  help  of  fine 
bread-crumbs,  roll  into  balls  or  make  them  taper, 
according  to  fancy ; smear  well  with  egg,  and 
cover  thickly  with  more  bread-crumbs.  Fry  at 
once  in  boiling  lard,  drain,  and  serve  on  a 
napkin,  with  a garnish  of  parsley.  For  beef 
croquettes,  add  oysters,  cut  into  four,  after  the 
eggs  have  set,  and  use  some  of  their  liquor  for 
the  sauce.  If  white  sauce  is  not  at  hand,  melt 
an  ounce  of  butter,  mix  in  a spoonful  of  flour, 
add  a gill  of  stock,  and  stir  in  a pound  of  mince. 

Meat.  Essences  and  Extracts  of. — 

As  preparations  of  meat  called  essences  or  extracts 
are  now  largely  introduced,  and  are  attracting 
considerable  public  attention,  we  should  be 
wrong  in  omitting  to  mention  them  here.  Their 
great  merit  is  their  convenience,  and  the  almost 
instantaneous  promptness  with  which  by  then- 
means  a basin  of  soup  can  be  served.  The 
essonce  must  be  selected  and  prepared  with  some 
Caro  and  judgment.  If  the  dose  is  too  large, 
the  broth  becomes  unpalatable.  This  subject 
has  recently  received  much  attention  from 
mombors  of  tho  medical  profession  and  others, 
and  various  opinions  have  been  expressed,  but 
wo  nevertheless  think  our  readers,  like  our- 
Bclves,  will  prefer  relying  on  an  ablo  medical 
opinion  rather  than  on  tboir  own  unsupported 
judgment.  Thoso  essences  aro  prepared  from 
fresh  meat  in  such  a manner  that  tho  fibre 
and  fat  aro  loft  behind,  only  tho  ozmazomo 
(or  flavouring  property),  cortain  salts,  and  a 
vory  small  quantity  of  albumen,  remain.  Tho 
quality  of  this  food  is  determined  by  tho  first- 
mentioned  substance,  and  with  a tea-spoonful 


of  the  essence  about  a pint  of  broth  may  be 
made,  which,  although  thin  to  tho  palate,  is  as 
full  of  tho  flavour-  of  meat  as  when  beef-tea  is 
prepared  at  home.  The  salts  are  not  perceptible 
to  tho  senses,  but  they  consist,  in  part,  of  phos- 
phates, and  aro  very  valuable.  The  albumen  is 
necessarily  in  very  small  quantity,  from  the 
small  amount  of  the  extract  of  meat  which  is 
used.  Liebig’s  essence  of  meat,  however,  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  a traveller’s  stores,  since  it 
occupies  a very  small  space,  and,  with  hot  water, 
ho  may  at  any  time  prepare  a basin  of  soup  in 
two  minutes,  which  would  be  more  useful  to 
him  than  any  other  fluid.  It  is  particularly 
suited  to  thoso  who  abstain  from  intoxicating 
drinks.  A considerable  amount  of  fibre,  with 
fibiine,  gelatine,  fat,  and  some  albumen,  is  left 
behind.  That  fibre  is  digestible  is  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  in  fresh  meat  it  is  nearly  all 
digested ; that  it  is  highly  nutritious  is  proved 
by  its  chemical  composition.  Hence,  where 
health  exists,  it  is  best  not  to  throw  away  this 
material.  That  it  will  not  alone  support  life  is 
true ; the  salts  necessary  to  life,  and  fat  highly 
important  to  life,  are  absent  from  it ; but  that 
does  not  in  the  least  prove  that  it  is  not  of  great 
value  as  part  of  a dietary.  When  one  tea- 
spoonful of  the  essence  has  been  dissolved  in 
about  a pint  of  hot  water,  and  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt,  it  forms  an  agreeable  and 
stimulating  beverage,  but  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  food  for  every-day  use.  In  this 
respect  it  must  be  ranked  with  tea  and  coffee. 
It  may  be  advantageously  thickened  by  adding 
a little  sago;  and  vermicelli,  macaroni,  and 
various  Italian  pastes,  are  agreeable  and  proper 
additions.  Its  proper  place  is  that  of  a luxury, 
and  in  some  states  of  disease  it  is  also  a valuable 
food ; but  in  health,  the  quantity  of  nutriment 
is  too  small  to  be  computed,  and  its  action  upon 
nutrition  is  rather  indirect,  by  stimulating  the 
vital  actions,  than  direct,  by  supplying  food. 
For  ordinary  use,  it  is  better  for  the  housewife 
to  make  beef-tea  from  shins  of  beef,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain much  gelatine,  or  from  gravy-beef,  and  to 
serve  up  the  solid  part  as  food  at  the  same  meal. 
Our  continental  neighbours  eat  their  houillx  and 
potage  at  tho  same  meal ; and  so  should  we. 

Meat  Gravy  for  Sauee3.— This  pre- 
paration may  be  used  in  the  composition  of 
various  sauces.  It  is  prepared  by  straining 
the  gravy  produced  by  the  cooking  of  meat, 
and  boiling  it  down  at  a gentle  heat  to  the 
consistence  of  sauce.  Sometimes  it  is  thickened, 
without  being  boiled  down,  by  the  addition  of 
various  materials,  such  as  a roux  of  flour  and 
butter,  the  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  tomato 
marmalade,  or  by  chestnuts  roasted  and  crushed 
to  powder. 

Meat  Gravy  for  Sauces  and  Similar 
Purposes.  — Place  in  a stewpan  slices  of 
bacon,  veal,  and  soino  minced  ham.  Tho 
weight  of  moat  put  in  will  of  course  depend 
upon  the  quantity  of  juice  required.  Tho  rule 
is  usually  to  employ  one  pound  and  a half  of 
meat  for  each  pint  of  gravy.  Then  place  in  tho 
Btowpan  some  onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  celery, 
parsley,  thyme,  chives,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and 
pepper.  Place  the  pan  over  a gentlo  fire  until 
all  tho  juico  contained  in  tho  meat  has  escaped, 
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then  increase  the  heat  until  the  juice  has 
become  as  thick  as  it  can  he  made  without  risk 
of  burning'  it.  Remove  the  meat,  and  put 

Ias  many  lumps  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  as 
thero  were  pounds  of  meat  employed.  Thicken 
with  a proper  quantity  of  flour,  and  form  a roux. 
When  this  is  done,  put  the  meat  hack  into  the 
stewpan,  pour  in  some  stock  broth,  simmer  for 
two  hours,  skim  the  liquid,  and  strain  it. 

Meat  Glaze. — Full  particulars  regarding 
Meat  Glaze  are  given  in  the  article  Glaze. 

Meat  Glaze,  in  a hurry.— Glaze  is  an 
extract  of  meat,  which,  when  condensed  by 
boiling,  becomes  the  thick  varnish  so  useful  to 
the  cook  for  giving  an  inviting  appearance  to  a 
hot  or  cold  joint,  poultry,  or  vegetables.  Boil 
down  a strong  stock  or  gravy  until  it  seems 

ithickish  as  it  drops  from  the  spoon  with  which 
it  is  being  stirred,  and  becomes  a firm  jelly 
when  cold.  Veal  being  more  gelatinous  than 
other  meat,  produces  the  best  glaze.  To  make 
glaze  in  a hurry,  if  no  stock  be  at  hand,  slice  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  veal  as  thinly  as  possible, 
and  fry  it  over  a slow  fire  in  a small  pan  with 
a bit  of  butter  ; draw  the  stewpan  from  the  fire, 

I and  stir  in  a very  small  cup  of  water ; add 
pepper  and  salt,  and  again  stir  it  until  it  has 
boiled  thick ; then  strain  it  into  a pot  and  use, 
laying  it  on  with  a brush.  When  more  than  one 
coat  is  required,  dry  before  putting  on  another. 

Meat  Jelly  for  Pies  {see  Pies,  Meat 
Jelly  for). 

^ Meat,  Liebig’s  Extract  of  (we  Liebig’s 
Extract  of  Meat). 

Meat  Patties. — Prepare  the  meat  in 

8 the  usual  way,  mince  neatly  and  fill  patty- 
pans lined  with  putf  paste.  Or,  make  a plain 
puff  paste,  roll  thin,  and  form  the  patties 
like  apple-puffs  with  the  mince  enveloped  in 
the  paste.  Pinch  the  edges  closely  together, 
and  fry  a nice  brown.  Time,  ten  minutes 
to  fry. 

Meat  Pie  (a  la  Don  Pedro). — This  is  a 
kind  of  ragout  put  into  a tin  made  expressly 
for  the  dish.  Take  some  mutton-chops,  either 

I from  the  loin  or  neck,  trim  them  neatly  and 
toss  them,  with  some  chopped  parsley,  butter, 
pepper,  salt,  &c.,  in  a stewpan  over  a slow  fire. 
Place  the  chops,  •with  some  good  brown  gravy, 
into  the  tin  baking-dish — “ the  Don  Pedro 
tiu  ’ — and  add  slices  of  raw  ham . Cover  with  the 
lid,  but  first  fill  in  with  mashed  potatoes  to  the 

[brim ; bake  for  two  hours  in  a slow  oven,  when 
the  tin  cover  may  bo  taken  off,  and  the  chops 
will  bo  foimd  tender  and  succulent.  Probable 
i:  cost  of  chops,  Is.  per  pound. 

Meat  Pies,  Forcemeat  for  (sw  Force- 
meat for  Meat  Pies) . 

Meat  Pies,  Pastry  for  {see  Pastry, 
■trench,  for  Meat  Pics,  &c.). 

Meat  Porcupine. — Press  into  a plain 
oval  mould  tho  following : — A half  pound  of 
pork,  and  one  pound  of  rump-steak  (chopped 
finely),  one  clovo  of  garlic  (shred),  a tea-spoonful 
salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg — tho  whole 
moistened  and  well  beaten  up  with  two  eggs, 
lum  the  mixturo  out  of  the  mould,  and  stick 


pieces-  of  fat  bacon  all  over  it,  to  resemble  a 
porcupine.  Stow  it  for  an  hour  in  hot  butter, 
until  it  is  brown  all  over.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d. 


MEAT  PORCUPINE. 


Sufficient  as  a supper  dish  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Meat  Preserving.  — Meat  taints  soon, 
and  few  know  how  to  render  it,  when  tainted, 
fit  for  use.  Some  rub  the  joint  over  with  pyro- 
ligneous acid,  which  effectually  prevents  it 
turning  bad,  but  imparts  a very  disagreeable 
flavour.  To  preserve  meat,  thoroughly  examine 
it  when  it  comes  from  the  butcher’s,  care- 
fully remove  flyblows,  if  there  be  any,  wipe 
with  a perfectly  dry  cloth  all  the  flaps  and 
crevices,  so  as  to  leave  no  damp,  which  soon 
imparts  a disagreeable  taint  to  meat,  cut  out 
all  the  kernels  and  perceptible  veins,  wrap  a 
piece  of  muslin  lightly  round  the  joint,  sew  it 
up,  and  hang  it,  if  possible,  in  a current  of  air 
in  a cool  place. 

Meat,  Quality  Of. — This  is  influenced  by 
several  circumstances,  each  of  which  produces  a 
peculiar  difference  in  the  flesh  of  the  same 
species  of  animal.  The  principal  circumstances 
alluded  to  are  the  breed,  the  sex,  the  age,  the 
nature  of  the  pasturage  or  food  on  which  the 
animal  has  been  fed,  its  state  of  health,  the 
treatment  immediately  previous  to  its  being 
slaughtered,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been 
deprived  of  life  and  in  which  the  carcass  is 
dressed. 

Meat  Rissoles,  English.  — Prepare 
meat — beef,  mutton,  veal,  poultry,  or  game — as 
before  directed  for  Meat  Croquettes.  The 
rissoles  may  be  made  up  in  the  form  of  cones 
— egged,  bread-crumbed,  fried  without  paste, 
and  served  with  a gravy.  If  preferred  with 
paste,  cut  out  double  the  number  of  rounds 
that  are  required  of  rissoles;  on  one  round 
place  the  mince,  egg  the  edge,  and  cover  with  a 
corresponding  round.  Fry,  first  blushing  them 
with  egg,  of  a nice  brown ; use  butter,  and  drain 
the  rissoles  before  serving.  Send  to  table  on  a 
napkin,  garnished  with  parsley.  Time,  five 
or  six  minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost,  6d., 
exclusive  of  meat. 

Meat  Rissoles,  German.  — Fry  two 

or  three  ounces  of  bacon  cut  into  small  squares, 
and  then  add  the  following  ingredients : — To 
a well-beaten  egg,  stir  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
finely-minced  cold  meat,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  soaked  bread  (squeezed  dry),  a tabic-spoonful 
of  chopped  onion,  another  of  parsley,  and 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  When  these  ingre- 
dients are  fried  sufficiently,  turn  them  out  into 
a basin  until  neaiiy  cold;  then  add  a couple 
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of  0"gs,  beat  all  well  togethor,  form  tho  mix- 
ture Into  balls  about  tho  size  of  an  egg,  and  fry 
for  six  minutes,  or  drop  thorn  into  boiling  soup, 
stock,  or  water;  pom  rich  gravy  over  them 
before  serving.  Time  to  make,  half  an  hour. 
Sufficient  for  six  bulls.  Probable  cost,  8d., 
exclusive  of  cold  meat. 


Meat  Strudels.— Make  a paste  as  fol- 
lows Beat  well  four  eggs,  keeping  out  the 
whites  of  two ; add  to  the  eggs  an  ounce  oi 
dissolved  butter,  and  dredge  in  as  much  flour  as 
will  make  a dough  firm  to  the  touch  and  quite 
smooth.  Divide  the  dough  into  pieces  of  equal 
weight,  about  the  size  of  an  egg ; roll  each  piece 
into  a ball,  and  then  with  the  rolling-pin  flatten 
it  to  the  desired  size  and  thinness.  Mince 
any  kind  of  meat  very  fine ; season  and  flavour 
according  to  taste,  and  moisten  with  a gravy 
thickened,  or  some  thick  cream.  Roll  the 
strudels  up,  when,  if  the  paste  has  been  rolled  to 
an  oval  shape,  they  will  be  large  in  the  middle 
and  tapering  at  both  ends.  Butter  the  bottom 
of  a wide-bottomed  hraising-pan ; lay  in  the 
strudels  an  inch  or  more  apart ; put  hot  coals  on 
the  top  of  the  lid,  and  bake  over  a slow  fire. 
When  the  strudels  are  risen  and  beginning  to 
colour,  brush  them  over  with  hot  milk,  and 
finish  the  baking ; they  should  be  a light  brown. 
The  above  recipe  will  be  applicable  to  any  kind 
of  preserve,  sweet  rice,  or  any  savoury  mince  of 
fish,  lobster,  shrimps,  &c. 


and  some  of  the  inside  fat;  chop  this  meat, 
but  do  not  mince  it,  and  mix  all  with  the 
raw  liver.  Season  with  salt,  pepper,  powdered 
cloves  or  allspice,  and  a few  sage-leaves  re- 
duced to  powder.  The  top-fat,  from  the  boiling 
of  the  meat,  and  the  liquor  should  both  be  used. 
Put  the  fat,  with  the  meat,  into  the  skins  when 
filling,  and  boil  the  sausages  in  the  liquor 
(salted),  which  must  be  made  quite  hot  before 
they  aro  put  in.  Plunge  them,  when  cooked, 
into  cold  water ; then  hang  them  to  dry.  To  be 
smoked,  or  not.  The  skins  must  be  only  three- 
parts  filled.  Time  to  boil,  half  an  hour. 


Mecklenburg  Liver  Sausages 

(another  way).— See  Liver  Sausages,  Mecklen- 
burg, Smoked. 


Meat  Washing.— If  meat  is  not  perfectly 
sweet,  it  should  be  washed  before  being  dressed. 
In  frosty  weather,  if  it  has  become  congealed, 
it  should  be  thawed  by  being  soaked  in  cold 
water  for  a time.  In  these  cases,  particular 
care  should  be  taken  to  wipe  the  meat  perfectly 
dry  before  cooking  it. 


Mecca  Loaves.—  Put  a half  pint  of  milk, 
or  of  milk  and  water,  into  an  enamelled  stew- 
pan,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  good  fresh 
butter.  When  the  milk  boils,  and  the  butter  is 
dissolved,  draw  the  pan  from  the  fire,  and  stir 
in,  gradually,  from  four  to  five  ounces  of 
fine  flour  and  three  or  four  eggs,  one  by  one. 
Flavour  with  orange  essence,  and  add,  just 
before  baking,  a small  cupful  of  cream,  well 
frothed,  which  should  be  stirred  gently  with 
the  rest.  Drop  this  paste  from  a table-spoon 
on  to  a baking-sheet,  at  equal  distances ; do 
this  slowly,  to  give  the  loaves  tho  proper  elon- 
gated form.  Cover  with  beaten  egg,  and  strew 
roughly-powdered  lump  sugar,  like  pearl-barley, 
and  dredge  some  more  fine  dust  of  sugar  over 
them.  Let  tho  loaves  be  quite  two  inches  apart. 
Bake  to  a good  golden  yollow,  in  a moderato 
oven.  Whon  cold,  and  about  to  be  served, 
arrange  tho  loaves  in  a circle,  and  fill  the  hollow 
with  whipped  cream,  flavoured  with  any  kind 
of  liqueur.  Time,  from  ten  to  twolvo  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  4d. 


Mecklenburg  Sausages.— Prepare  the 
following  ingredients,  with  which  fill  the  sau- 
sage-skins, and  boil  half  an  hour  : Chop  finelj 

equal  proportions  of  fat  and  lean  pork,  and  to 
every  pound  add  a small  tea-spoonful  of  salt, 
pepper,  grated  lemon-peel,  and  half  .that  quan- 
tity of  ground  allspice.  If  these  ingredients 
appear  too  dry,  they  may  be  moistened  with  a 
little  wine  or  brandy.  When  made  with  equal 
weight  of  lean  beef  and  fat  pork,  then  pressed 
one  whole  day  and  smoked,  these  sausages  will 
keep,  without  being  cooked,  for  many  weeks ; 
they  are  usually  sliced,  and  eaten  raw.  Pro- 
bable cost,  lOd.  per  pound. 

Medlar  Jelly.— Get  quite  ripe  medlars, 
without  bruise ; let  them  simmer  gently,  with 
water  about  half  an  inch  over  the  tops.  When 
fit  to  pulp,  strain  the  fruit  through  a jelly-bag; 
if  not  clear  the  first  time,  repeat  the  straining  , 
add  to  every  pint  of  juice,  a pound  of  good  loaf 
sugar,  boil  fast,  skimming  constantly.  When 
cooled  a little,  porn-  the  jelly  into  glasses  or 
moulds,  to  be  turned  out  for  dessert.  The  j elly 
should  be  quickly  boiled  until  it  will  set. 

Medley  Pie,  Leicestershire  (see 
Leicestershire  Medley  Pie). 


Mecklenburg  Liver  Sausages.— 

Take  tho  livor  from  a pig  whilo  it  is  quite 
frosh ; mince  it,  and  then  pass  it  through  a 
coarso  sieve,  but  first  ascertain  its  weight.  To  a 
pound  of  tho  liver,  mix  a half  pound  of  pork 
(boiled  tender),  that  has  boon  cut  from  any  part 
of  tho  pig,  although  slices  from  tho  breast  aro 
usually  taken.  Take  tho  tonguo,  kidnoys, 


Meg  Merilees  Soup.— A soup,  or  stew, 
for  the  sportsman  or  country  gentleman  when 
game  is  abundant.  In  seasons  of  scarcity, 
meat  helps  to  form  the  basis  or  stock ; but 
for  the  gourmet,  boil  down  a rather  old  hare, 
with  the  blood,  the  trimmings,  and  inferior 
parts  of  venison,  and  any  game-bones ; but  all 
should  be  fresh.  Boil  in  three  quarts  of  water, 
with  a bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  parsley,  two 
large  turnips,  two  carrots,  two  middle-sized 
onions,  each  stuck  with  a clove,  a dessert-spoon- 
ful of  whole  pepper,  and  one  of  allspice,  wnen 
boiled  to  a pulp,  strain,  and  add  to  the  stock  as 
groat  a variety  of  game  as  can  be  procured— a 
young  hare,  or  part  of  ono  (neatly  jointed), 
black  cock,  partridge,  pheasant  arouse,  &c.-au 
cut,  and  well  spiced,  to  be  fried  slightly,  or  not, 
according  to  taste,  before  being  put  into  the 
strained  stock.  The  blood  of  the  hare  must 
not  be  omitted.  Mix  a little  broth,  and  boil 
with  a good  thickening  of  rice-flour,  to  be  aft  - 

wards  stirrod  into  the  rest  of  the  stock.  Mon 
seasoning  will  bo  required  of  allspice,  pepper, 
and  salt.  When  boiling,  throw  in  a dozen  but 
ton-onions,  two  sticks  of  celery  (cut  into  qunr  * 
inch  lengths),  and  a small  white  oabta£ 
(quartered).  Simmer  gontly,  until  tho  game 
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done,  but  not  overdone.  Any  additional  flavour- 
ing may  be  given  to  the  stew,  and  forcemeat- 
balls,  made  of  the  liver  of  the  hare,  may  bo 
introduced ; but  this  is  not  frequently  done. 
Time,  three  horns  to  boil  stock. 

Melon. — This  fruit  is  generally  used  in 
England  only  for  dessert,  but  on  the  Continent, 
where  it  grows  more  abundantly,  it  is  served 
with  the  bouilli,  and  is  even  frequently  eaten 
before  the  first  course,  as  it  is  supposed  to 
sharpen  the  appetite.  In  this  case,  pepper  and 
salt  are  the  only  accompaniments.  When  for 
dessert,  it  should  be  sent  to  table  in  a dish, 
tastefully  adomed  with  flowers  and  smaller 
fruit,  so  as  to  afford  a pleasing  contrast  of 
colour's  to  the  eye.  Sifted  sugar  and  brandy 
are  generally  eaten  with  this  delicious  succu- 
lent fruit.  The  common,  or  musk-melon,  is  an 
herbaceous,  succulent  climbing  or  trailing 
annual,  which  has  been  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  its  fruit  in  hot  Eastern  countries  from  time 
immemorial.  The  water-melon  is  remarkable 
for  the  quantity  of  water  it  contains — namely, 
ninety-four  per  cent.  No  wonder,  it  has  been 
well  said,  that  old  Mehemet  Ali  should  have 
been  able  to  eat  up  an  entire  forty-pound  melon 
after  the  substantials  of  his  dinner  were  dis- 
posed of. 

Melon,  Compote  of.— Pare  and  slice 
the  fruit,  and  place  it  in  boiling  syrup,  which 
should  be  made  of  white  sugar,  water,  and 
any  light  wine.  When  the  fruit  is  tender,  lay 
it  out  in  a dish,  and  cover  it  with  syrup. 
Time  to  boil,  five  to  ten  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  according  to  the  season.  Sufficient,  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  half  a pint  of  water. 

Melon  Glace. — Prepare  a syrup  as  fol- 
lows : — Dissolve  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  in 
a quart  of  water ; whisk  in  part  of  the  white 
of  an  egg,  then  set  it  to  boil  gently  for  five 
minutes.  Add  a little  cold  water  at  two  dif- 
ferent times,  and  strain  through  a fine  muslin 
into  an  enamelled  stewpan.  Flavour  with 
essence  of  vanilla.  Cut  a melon  lengthwise  in 
good  slices,  removing  the  rind  and  seeds,  put 
them  into  the  above  syrup  while  hot,  and  let 
them  be  covered  up  until  next  day,  when  boil 
the  syrup,  and  pour  it  hot  over  the  fruit ; do 
this  on  three  successive  days.  Lastly,  put 
the  fruit  into  jars,  and  pour  the  hot  syrup  over. 
When  cold  cover  with  bladder,  and  keep  in  a 
cool  place. 

Melon  Kaltesehale. — Kaltcschale  is  a 
sort  of  cold  soup,  but  when  prepared  from  fruit 
is  a most  acceptable  substitute  for  pies,  tarts, 
&c.  Between  layers  of  thinly-sliced  melon 
strew  three  ounces  of  sifted  white  sugar,  and 
the  juice  of  a lemon.  Let  them  stand  for  about 
an  hour,  then  throw  over  them  a pint  of 
German  wine.  Stir  carefully,  but  do  not  break 
the  slices  of  melon.  The  kaltcschale  should  bo 
prepared  in  a bowl,  and  served  with  rusks,  or 
spongecakes.  Time  to  make,  an  hour  and  a half. 

Melon  Mangoes.  — Choose  small,  late 
melons,  green  and  sound.  Wipo  them  clean, 
and  make  a circular  incision  round  tho  stem, 
■which  piece  romovo,  to  scoop  out  the  pulped 
part  and  seeds.  Make  a pickle  of  salt  and 
water  that  will  float  an  egg,  lay  the  melons  into 
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a broad-bottomed  pan  or  tub,  having  first  re- 
placed the  piece  taken  out,  and  pour  the  pickle 
over  them,  two  inches  above  the  top.  In 
twenty-four  hours  take  them  out,  and  drain  on 
a sieve.  Make  a seasoning  of  a small  quantity 
of  scraped  horseradish,  shred  shallots,  equal 
parts  of  bruised  mustard  ami  coriander  seed,  a 
few  peppercorns,  allspice,  pounded  mace,  and 
cloves.  Fill  the  hollow  of  the  melons  with  the 
spice,  &c. ; put  in  beans,  small  onions,  and  cu- 
cumbers. The  onions  should  be  peeled  and 
boiled  for  a minute  or  two,  the  beans,  &c., 
scalded,  and  the  piece  sewed  on  firmly  with 
coarse  thread,  always  remembering  to  lay  the 
cut  sides  up  when  the  melons  are  put  into  the 
jar.  Boil  as  much  vinegar  as  will  be  required  to 
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cover  with  the  seeds  of  the  fruit.  Strew  cloves, 
pepper,  and  put  in  a few  capsicums  before 
straining  over  the  melons.  Cover  with  a 
cloth,  and  let  the  jar  stand  near  the  fire  for 
an  hour  or  so.  Next  day,  and  for  four  or  five 
successive  days,  make  the  vinegar  hot,  adding 
at  the  last  heating  about  half  an  ounce  of 
garlic,  the  same  of  white  peppercorns,  ginger, 
and  cardamom  seeds.  Boil  twenty  minutes. 
Cover  when  cold,  and  set  aside  for  use. 

Melon,  Pickled,  for  Venison. — Take 
melons  about  the  size  of  a large  orange,  and 
before  they  are  quite  ripe.  When  peeled,  and 
the  seeds  are  taken  out,  slice  them  into  a bowl  of 
good  vinegar,  and  cover  up  for  a week  or  more. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  drain  the  fruit,  and 
simmer  it  until  tender  in  an  enamelled  pan 
with  fresh  vinegar.  Again  drain  the  slices, 
and  when  dry  make  a thin  syrup  by  boiling 
together  a pound  of  sugar  with  a pint  and  a 
half  of  water.  Skim  well,  put  the  melons  into 
the  bottles  in  which  they  are  to  remain,  and 
cover  with  the  syrup.  In  eight  or  ten  days 
throw  off  half  of  it,  and  fill  the  bottles  with 
boiled  vinegar  in  which  the  flavour  of  a few 
cloves  has  been  extracted.  Let  it  be  quite  cold 
before  being  added. 

Melon,  Preserved. — Pare  some  middle- 
sized,  not  over-ripe,  melons — they  are  better  than 
large  ones  for  this  preserve- — take  out  the  pulp 
and  seeds,  from  which  press  the  juice.  Wash 
the  melons,  and  add  the  water  to  the  juice  to 
ho  reserved  for  making  the  syrup.  Divide  tho 
melons  into  eight  pieces,  lengthwise,  and  soak 
them  for  twonty-four  hours  in  cold  water,  in 
which  has  been  put  salt  and  vinogar,  allowing 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  white  vinegar  and  one  of 
salt  to  about  every  half  gallon  of  water.  Let 
the  fruit  be  well  covered  and  then  drained; 
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have  ro:uly  a syrup  made  with  tho  juice  from 
pulp  und  soods,  boil  a pound  of  good  lout'  sugar 
with  every  half-pint  of  the  wator,  and  lot  it 
grow  cold.  l*ut  tho  piocos  of  melon  into  an 
onamollod  pan  with  tho  cold  syrup,  make  it 
gradually  hot,  and  whoa  roady  to  boil  simmer 
and  skim  for  about  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes, 
when  the  fruit  should  be  put  into  a bowl  care- 
fully, and  tho  syrup  thrown  over.  For  throe 
succossivo  days  pour  off  tho  syrup,  and  boil  for 
two  ininutos  on  tho  third  and  last  timo.  Add 
an  ounce  of  bruised  ginger,  arrange  tho  molon 
in  Largo  wido-mouthed  glass  bottles,  pour  tho 
syrup  over,  and  when  cold  tie  down  with 
bladdor.  Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  boil  tho 
syrup. 

Melon  Water  Ice. — To  make  a quart  of 
melon-water  ice,  skin  and  pound  tho  whole  of 
a ripo  melon,  and  pass  it  through  a sieve.  Mix 
with  a pint  of  j uico  a syrup  made  of  a quart  of 
water  and  a pound  and  a half  of  sugar  and  the 
juice  of  a lemon.  Freeze. 

Melts,  Ragout  of  Fish.— Wash  the 
molts  in  cold  water,  and  then  steep  them  in 
boiling  water  to  which  some  vinegar  has  been 
added.  Remove  the  melts  from  the  water,  dry 
them  on  a cloth,  and  cook  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  with  parsley,  chives,  sal  t,  and  pepper,  in 
as  much  well  flavoured  veal  stock  as  will 
harely  cover  them.  A glass  of  white  wine 
may  be  added  if  approved.  Take  out  the 
melts  when  cooked,  evaporate  the  liquid  in 
which  they  were  cooked  to  the  consistence  of  a 
sauce,  and  thicken  with  two  ounces  of  butter, 
mixed  with  a little  flour.  Before  sending  this 
dish  to  table,  remember  to  squeeze  the  juice 
of  a lemon  into  it.  This  ragout  may  also  bo 
prepared  by  another  method.  Cut  into  small 
pieces  two  onions,  one  carrot,  and  half  a pars- 
nip, fry  them  in  butter  with  parsley,  chives, 
pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg.  When  nearly  Teady 
add  a little  flour,  and  mix  it  well  with  the 
other  materials.  Stir  in  gradually  three-quarters 
of  a pint  of  unflavoured  stock,  or  water,  and  half 
a glassful  of  white  wine.  Boil  the  materials 
in  a stewpan  over  a steady  fire  until  they  are 
reduced  one  half.  Now  strain  off  the  clear 
liquid,  and  simmer  the  molts  in  it  for  about 
twenty  minutes.  When  about  to  send  to  table, 
mix  with  it  tho  yolks  of  two  eggs  beat  up  with 
cream ; simmer  the  whole  at  a gentle  heat,  to 
thicken  it ; and  add  the  j uice  of  a lemon. 

Meringues. — Take  of  finely  -powdored 
sugar  one  pound,  mix  it  lightly  and  ex- 
peditiously with  ten  well-whisked  whites  of 
eggs — these  should  bo  to  a firm  froth.  When 
the  sugar  has  boon  all  put  in,  fill  a table-spoon 
with  the  paste,  and  smooth  it  with  another 
spoon  to  the  desired  ogg-liko  shape,  always 
remembering  that  after  the  sugar  has  been 
addod  to  the  whito  of  egg,  tho  batter  should 
not  ho  worked  over  much  or  it  will  he  made 
soft  and  it  will  ho  difficult  to  mould  tho 
moringues.  Drop  them  separately,  and  about 
two  inches  apart,  on  strips  of  firm  whito  paper, 
find  keep  them  woll  mouldod  with  tho  spoon. 
Dust  thorn  with  sifted  sugar,  let  them  lie  for 
about  two  minutes,  shako  tho  loose  sugar  from 
thorn,  place  tho  strips  of  paper  on  baking  boards, 
and  hake  the  moringues  in  a moderate  oven 


until  of  a light  fawn  colour;  if  they  are  too  much 
coloured  their  appearance  will  be  spoiled. 
When  sufficiently  coloured  and  a little  cooled, 
pass  a Ihin  knife  under  each,  to  slip  them  from 
tho  paper,  scoop  out  a little  of  tho  soft  part, 
and  put  them  back  in  tlie.oven  to  dry.  Before 
using  li  11  tho  hollow  with  whipped  cream,  and 
put  two  meringues  together.  To  secure  variet y , 
finely-chopped  almonds  or  currants  may  1. 
sprinkled  over  tho  top,  and  the  insides  may- 
be filled  with  firm  jelly  or  a rich  preserve 
Serve  piled  high.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient 
for  two  dishes. 


Meringue  of  Apples.— Take  twelve 
apples  (russet  or  Ribston  pippins  are  the  best, 
as  they  are  loss  watery  than  others),  cut  them 
in  quarters,  take  out  the  cores,  and  slice.  Place 
thorn  in  a stewpan,  and  stir  over  a brisk  fire 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour  with  six  ounces  of 
butter  and  a qnartorof  apoundof  pounaed sugar. 
"When  cool,  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  jam, 
according  to  taste.  Place  the  whole  in  the  form 
of  a pyramid  in  tho  centre  of  a dish,  and  cover 
thickly  with  tho  whites  of  throe  eggs,  whipped 
to  a firm  cream  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
pounded  sugar.  Lay  this  mixture  on,  sprinkle 
more  sugar  over,  and  hake.  When  done,  the 
meringue  should  have  acquired  a pale  yellow 
colour-.  Time,  about  ten  minutes  to  bake. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  7d.,  exclusive  of  jam. 

Merton  Almond  Pudding.—  Whisk 
well  tho  yolks  of  eight  eggs  and  the  whites  of 
six.  Blanch  and  pound  to  a fino  powder  six 
ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  add  it  to  the  eggs, 
togother  with  rather  more  than  half  a pound 
of  sifted  sugar,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and 
the  rind  of  one  grated.  Beat  the  ingredients 
until  they  are  thoroughly  blended;  butter  a pie- 
dish,  put  in  the  pudding,  and  bake  immediately 
for  half  an  hour  in  a brisk  oven.  .Sufficient 
for  six  persons.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d. 

Merveille  Broth  (Invalid  Cookery).— 
Cut  up  a chicken,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan 
with  the  broth  from  tho  boiling  of  a knuckle 
of  veal  and  a calf's  foot.  Let  the  chicken 
simmer  until  tender,  then  take  it  out,  and 
add  to  the  liquor  some  salt,  from  two  to  three 
ounces  of  prepared  Iceland  moss,  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  a pint  of  fresh-gathered  garden - 
snails,  and  ten  or  twelve  crayfish— both  snails 
and  crayfish  to  bo  first  poundod  in  a mortar. 
Covor  tho  stewpan  closely,  and  simmer  gently 
for  two  hours.  Strain,  and  use  in  cases  of 
bronchitis  and  catarrh. 


Middleton  Pudding.  — Mako  a rich 
batter  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  dour,  a pint 
of  new  milk,  a little  salt,  two  dessert-spoonfuls 
of  good  moist  sugar,  and  tho  wliolo  of  eight 
eggs,  well  boaton,  first  separately  and  then  to- 
gether. Flavour  with  nutmeg  and  the  grated 
rind  of  a lomon.  Boil  in  a floured  cloth,  leaving 
space  to  swell.  Servo  with  wino  or  other  pud- 
ding sauce.  Timo,  two  hours  to  boil.  Prob.al.io 
cost,  Is.  4d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Milan  Biscuits.— Into  a pound  ami  a 
half  of  Hour  rub  four  ounces  of  butter,  and  ad 
four  ounces  of  sifted  sugar  Mix  with 
woll-bcaten  eggs  ft  wine-glassful  of  brandy,  and 
moisten  tho  who!-  When  the  paste  is  thinly 
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rolled,  cut  it  into  any  fanciful  shapes  with  tin 
cutters.  Brush  the  biscuits  lightly  ovor  with 
egg,  and  bako  in  a quick  oven  for  ton  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  lOtl.  por  pound.  Sufficient  for 
two  pounds  and  a half  of  biscuit. 

Milanese  Cream. — Dissolve  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  and 
heat  until  light  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs.  Sweeten 
a pint  of  fresh  milk  with  four  ounces  of  sifted 
sugar,  and  make  it  hot,  when  stir  in  the  beaten 
yolks,  and  continuo  to  stir  over  a slow  fire  until 
the  mixture  becomes  thick,  but  on  no  account 
should  it  boil.  Strain  through  a fine  sieve, 
and  add  the  dissolved  isinglass,  and  a cup- 
ful of  double  cream.  Flavour  to  taste  with  a 
small  glass  of  rum , or  liqueur — maraschino 
or  curacjoa.  Pour  the  cream  into  a mould,  well- 
oiled,  and  let  it  stand  for  three  hours  in  a cool 
place  to  set.  Sufficient  for  one  mould. 

Milanese  Ice  Cream. — Beat  up  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  with  a pint  of  cream,  and  half  a 
pound  of  finely-sifted,  sugar ; add  the  mixture 
to  two  ounces  of  Naples  biscuits  reduced  to 
powder  in  half  a pint  of  milk.  Put  all  into 
a bright  stowpan,  and  stir  until  it  is  as  thick 
as  an  ordinary  custard,  when  it  may  be  strained 
through  a sieve.  Add  a glass  of  sherry  wine 
when  frozen,  and  then  put  it  into  a mould. 
Probable  cost.  2s.  per  quart.  Time,  a few 
minutes  to  boil  the  custard.  Sufficient  for  seven 
or  eight  persons. 

Milanese  Ragout. — This  ragout  is  used 
for  garnishing  purposes.  Tongue,  ham,  chicken, 
game,  with  truffles,  mushrooms,  and  macaroni 
are  cooked  and  cut  off  as  nearly  of  a uniform  size 
■as  the  different  ingredients  will  permit,  about  an 
inch  in  length  and  a quarter  of  an  inch  broad. 
They  are  warmed  up  in  white  sauce  with  a 
mixture  of  grated  Parmesan,  and  seasoned 
slightly  with  nutmeg  and  pepper. 

Milanese  Sauce.  ■ — Dissolve  a lump  of 
butter  in  a stowpan,  and  brown  in  it  some 
button-mushrooms  chopped  finely,  a couple  of 
anchovies  washed  and  boned,  and  three  or  four 
shallots,  which,  with  the  anchovies,  should  be 
cut  small.  Shake  all  well  round  the  pan,  and 
stir  in  a table-spoonful  of1  browned  flour,  then 
moisten  with  half  a pint  or  more  of  good  stock, 
and  add  a wine-glassful  of  Marsala  and  caper- 
vinegar  mixed,  some  capors,  a small  pinch  of 
cayenne,  a little  salt,  and  tho  half  of  a tea- 
spoonful of  made  mustard.  Simmer  the  sauco 
until  the  shallots,  See.,  are  tender.  Use  as  re- 
quired for  salmon  cutlets,  &c.  Time,  twenty 
minutes  to  simmer. 

Mileou. — This  is  a South  American  pre- 
paration, forming  a palatable  and  even  elegant 
dish  not  unlike  the  Italian  pastes.  Potatoes 
and  a specios  of  pumpkin  are  roasted,  tho  pulp 
taken  out,  and  kneaded  with  salt  and  eggs. 
•The  paste  is  then  rolled  out,  and  cut  into  pieces 
about  as  largo  as  a dollar.  These  are  boiled  in 
milk  sweetened  for  a quartor  of  an  hour. 

. Miles  Standish’s  Pudding.— Boat  woll 
six  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separately.  Mix  with 
the  yolks  a pound  and  a half  of  curd  mado  from 
new  milk,  and  prepared  with  rennet.  Boat, 
tho  curd  and  eggs  until  smooth,  then  add  a 


quarter  of  a pound  of  finoly-siftod  sugar,  .a 
quartor  of  an  ounce  of  powdered  cinnamon, 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  citron  sliced,  and  teR 
ounces  of  raisins,  weighod  aftor  stoning  (these 
last  should  bo  soaked  for  some  hours  in  brandy) . 
Stir  in  the  whisked  whites  of  tho  eggs,  and 
bake  in  a mould  well  buttered,  and  sprinkled 
thickly  with  sifted  bread-raspings.  When  done 
turn  out,  and  serve  hot  with  custard  flavoured 
with  brandy  or  rum.  Time,  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Cd.  Suffi- 
cient for  a small  mould. 

Military  Puddings.— Mix  well  together 
half  a pound  of  bread-crumbs,  half  a pound  of 
moist  sugar,  and  half  a pound  of  finely-chopped 
suet.  Mince  the  rind  of  a good-sized  lemon, 
squeeze  the  juice,  and  stir  it  into  the  mixture. 
Place  the  puddings  in  small  buttered  cups  or 
moulds,  and  bake  for  half  an  hour  in  a tolerably 
quick  oven.  If  preferred,  military  puddings 
may  be  boiled,  if  so,  they  must  be  made  into 
small  balls.  In  either  case  serve  with  lemon 
or  wine  sauce.  Probable  cost  with  sauce,  Is. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons,  or  to  fill  six  or 
seven  cups. 

Milk,  Adulteration  and  Richness 
of,  Tested.  — For  testing  the  richness  of 
milk  a very  simple  instrument  has  been  in- 
vented, known  as  tho  lactometer,  or  galacto- 
meter.  It  consists  of  a glass  tube  graduated  to  a 
hundred  parts.  Now  milk  is  poured  in  as  far 
as  the  top  of  the  graduated  part  and  allowed  to 
stand.  When  the  cream  has  completely  sepa- 
rated, the  value  of  its  quality  is  shown  by 
the  number  of  parts  in  the  hundred  which  it 
fills.  Another  form  of  instrument  has  been 
invented  by  Doeffel.  In  it  we  have  a small 
hydrometer,  with  a scale  two  inches  in  length 
marked  off  into  twenty  degrees ; tho  zero  being 
placed  at  tho  point  where  the  instrument  sinks 
in  water,  and  tho  twentieth  degree  corres- 
ponding with  the  density  1-0383.  Doeffel’s 
instrument  is  much  in  use  on  the  Continent. 
Fourteen  degrees  is  held  to  show  milk  una- 
dulterated with  water. 

Milk,  Almond  (see  Almond  Milk,  and 
also  Orgeat,  or  Almond  Milk). — A refreshing 
drink. 

Milk-and-Butter  Cakes.— Tako  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  half  a pound  of 
butter,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  one  tea-spoonful 
of  grated  nutmeg,  and  as  much  milk  as  will 
form  a dough.  Cut  up  the  butter  in  the  flour ; 
add  tho  sugar  and  spices  by  degrees.  Stir  in  as 
much  milk  as  will  make  a dough.  Knead  it 
woll,  roll  it  out  in  sheets,  cut  in  cakes,  butter 
your  tins,  lay  the  cakes  on  so  as  not  to  touch, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

Milk  and  Cream,  To  Preserve. — 

Add  one  ounce  of  sugar  to  one  pint  of  milk, 
and  boil  it  down  to  one-half.  Run  it  into 
small  bottles,  and  place  them  in  a pan  of  cold 
wator  placed  on  a good  fire.  Allow  tho  water 
to  boil  for  an  hour-,  and  then,  while  still  hot, 
dose  tho  mouths  of  tho  bottles  with  very  good 
and  tight-fitting  corks,  and  lot  tho  contents 
becomo  cold.  When  cold,  dip  tho  corks  and 
necks  of  tho  bottles  in  a ladlo  containing  molted 
sealing-wax  or  common  pitch,  so  as  to  render 
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the  corks  perfectly  air-tight.  Cream  is  pre- 
served by  evaporating  it  down  to  a quarter  of  its 
previous  bulk,  without  adding  sugar,  and  then 
preserving  it  in  bottlos  as  directed  for  milk. 
The  bottles  containing  it  should,  however,  only 
be  boiled  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Milk  and  Eggs  (see  Eggs  and  Milk). 

Milk,  Asses’,  Artificial  ( see  Asses’ 

Milk,  Artificial). 

Milk,  Beer  Soup  with  {see  Beer  Soup 
with  Milk). 

Milk  Biscuits. — Take  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  one  quart  of  milk,  one  gill  of 
yeast,  salt  according  to  taste,  and  as  much  flour 
as  will  form  the  dough.  Stir  flour  into  the  milk 
so  as  to  form  a very  thick  batter,  and  add  the 
yeast ; this  is  called  a sponge.  This  should  bo 
done  in  the  evening.  In  the  morning  cut  up 
the  butter,  and  set  it  near  the  fire  where  it  will 
dissolve,  but  not  get  hot ; pour  the  melted 
butter  into  the  sponge,  then  stir  in  enough  flour 
to  form  a dough;  knead  it  well,  and  set  it  on 
one  side  to  rise.  As  soon  as  it  is  perfectly  light, 
butter  your  tins,  make  out  the  dough  in  small 
cakes,  and  let  them  rise.  When  they  are  light, 
bake  them  in  a very  quick  oven,  take  them  out, 
wash  the  tops  over  with  water,  and  send  them 
to  table  hot. 

Milk-  Breakfast  Cakes.— A batter  of 
flour,  milk,  and  yeast  should  be  made  over 
night  for  these  cakes.  Half  a pint  of  yeast  and 
a quart  of  milk  made  warm  will  moisten  half  a 
dozen  pounds  of  flour.  When  risen  next  morn- 
ing (the  batter  should  be  covered  and  set  by  the 
fireplace  during  the  night),  beat  into  it  four  or 
five  ounces  of  butter  melted,  knead  and  make 
into  small  cakes,  using  as  much  flour  as  will  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  dough  sticking  to  the 
fingers.  Put  the  cakes  as  they  are  made  on  a 
baking-tin  before  the  fire,  while  the  oven  is 
getting  the  required  heat,  then  bake ; they  will 
take  about  twenty  minutes  in  a hot  oven.  Send 
them  to  table  quickly,  well  buttered  and  hot. 
Probable  cost,  2s. 

Milk  Coffee,  or  Cafe  au  Lait.— Cafe 
au  lait— the  favourite  beverage  at  the  break- 
fast-tables of  our  continental  neighbours — is 
the  most  simple  of  preparations,  and  yet  is  so 
badly  made  in  most  English  households  that 
it  has  become  a national  reproach.  A very 
little  care  will  enable  the  mistress  of  a family 
to  have  as  good  coffee  on  her  table  as  can  be 
procured  in  Paris.  To  have  coffee  in  per- 
fection it  should  be  roasted  and  ground  just 
beforo  it  is  used ; the  former  is  not  always 
practicable,  but  the  grinding  can  easily  be 
performed  daily  by  the  aid  of  a small  hand- 
mill,  which  is  an  indispensable  article  in  every 
kitchen.  Do  not  use  cheap  coffee.  Mocha  is 
the  best.  No  coffee-pot  answers  bettor  than 
tho  common  French  “ alombique,”  which  is 
merely  a tin  coffee-pot  with  three  strainers. 
Place  tho  ground  coffee  undor  tho  top  strainer, 
and  above  tho  two  others ; now  replace  the  top 
one,  and  pour  quite  boiling  water  in  the  pro- 
portion of  throe  cupfuls  of  water  to  one  cupful 
of  the  powder.  When  it  bubbles  up  through 
the  strainer,  close  the  lid,  and  as  soon  as  the 


whole  of  tho  water  has  passed  through,  the 
coffee  is  made.  Boil  the  milk,  and  pour  into 
tho  cups  in  the  proportion  of  half  coffee  and 
half  milk.  S wcoten  with  crushed  sugar-candy 
or  loaf  sugar,  as  moist  sugar  destroys  tho 
delicate  aroma  of  the  coffee.  Sufficient,  an 
ounce  of  coffee  to  three-quarters  of  a pint  01 
water.  {See  also  Coffee,  Breakfast.) 

Milk,  Composition  of.— As  a form  of 
food  which  wo  can  regard  as  a type  of  all 
others,  there  is  none  so  perfect  as  milk.  “ It 
really  represents,”  says  Dr.  Lancaster,  “all 
the  food  of  which  we  partake  which  is  not 
medicinal.”  That  milk  is  a type  of  all  food  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  young  of  all  the 
higher  mammalia  are  fed  on  this  food  for 
several  months,  many  of  them  for  above  a year, 
and  get  no  other  article  of  diet.  During  this 
period  they  grow  very  rapidly,  and  increase  in 
size;  consequently,  they  must  have  obtained 
all  that  which  constitutes  their  muscle,  their 
nerve,  their  bone,  and  every  other  tissue,  from 
the  milk  they  take  as  food.  So  that  milk  must 
contain  the  essentials  of  all  food.  As  to  the 
exact  composition  of  milk,  one  pound  of  cow  a 


milk  contains : — 

OZ. 

grs. 

1.  Water  . 

. 13 

333 

2.  Caseine  . 

. 0 

350 

3.  Butter  . 

. 0 

245 

4.  Sugar 

. 0 

315 

5.  Mineral  Matter 

. 0 

70 

The  same  weight  of  asses’  milk  contains : — 

oz. 

grs. 

1.  Water  . 

. 14 

76 

2.  Caseine  . 

. 0 

140 

3.  Butter  . 

. 0 

105 

4.  Sugar  . 

. 0 

420 

5.  Mineral  Matter 

0 

35 

Milk,  Condensed.— Condensed  milk  is  a 
most  useful  preparation  for  cooking  purposes, 
or  for  milk  puddings  of  any  kind.  It  is  also 
good  in  tea  or  coffee.  The  chief  advantage 
that  it  has  over  fresh  milk  is,  that  it  does  not 
so  readily  turn  sour,  and  that  it  contains  so 
much  sugar  that  little  more,  if  any,  need  be 
used  with  it.  It  is  valuable  in  the  nursery,  as 
it  is  well  known  to  correspond  with  the  mother’s 
milk  better  than  fresh  cow’s  milk,  so  that  when 
an  infant  needs  partial  feeding,  it  is  not  at  all 
upset  by  the  process.  To  stewed  fruits  it  is  a 
very  pleasant  accompaniment,  and  is  an  econo- 
mical substitute  for  cream  and  sugar.  Probable 
cost,  7d.  to  8d.  per  tin. 


Milk  Curry  {see  Jersey  Milk  Curry). 

Milk  Farferl.— Put  over  the  fire  in  a 
lean  saucepan  three  pints  of  sweet  milk,  and 
et  it  heat  gradually  until  it  boils,  then  stir  in 
he  farferl  (for  which  wo  give  the  recipe  below), 
,nd  let  tho  milk  boil  for  a few  minutes  longer. 
Beat  an  egg  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water 
,nd  a little  salt,  with  which  moisten  halt  a 
lound  of  flour,  using  a two-pronged  fork-  ana 
eating  it  rapidly  into  a flaked  paste  or  batter. 


Milk  Flavour,  Cocoa-nut  (see  Cocoa- 


, Milk  Flavour). 

Milk  Flavoured,  for  Sweet  Dishes. 

lore  a hole  in  one  end  of  a fresh  coccr  nut 
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our  off  the  milk,  and  break  the  shell  with  a 
ammer.  Clear  the  nut  from  tho  outer  brown 
rind,  and  grate  tho  white  part  very  finely, 
put  it  into  an  enamolled  saucepan,  with  a 
quart  of  new  milk  to  every  three  ounces. 
Simmer  very  gently,  that  the  milk  may  not  be 
reduced  in  quantity.  Strain,  and  press  the  nut 
as  dry  as  possible.  Add  tho  milk  from  tho 
nut,  ii'  quite  good,  to  this,  and  use  it  for  blanc- 
mange, custards,  or  sweets  of  any  kind.  Time, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour.  Probable 
cost  of  nuts,  4d.  to  fid.  each.  Sufficient,  three 
ounces  of  cocoa-nut  to  a quart  of  milk. 

Milk,  Keeping  in  Summer  of  Cream 

or. — Milk  that  has  been  scalded,  and  from 
which  the  excellent  Devonshire  cream  is  pro- 
duced, will  keep  sweet  longer  than  a pan  of 
raw  milk ; hence,  to  scald  milk  is  the  best 
way  to  preserve  it  sweet.  The  cream,  when 
skimmed,  with  tho  addition  of  enough  pow- 
dered white  sugar  to  make  it  tolerably  sweet, 
may  be  kept  two  days ; but  in  large  dairy 
farms,  where  the  cream  is  plentiful,  each  day’s 
produce  should  be  turned  into  butter.  A cool 
dairy,  plenty  of  cold  water,  but  above  all  an 
early-riser,  one  who  will  be  up  before  the  sun 
has  risen,  will  succeed  in  the  hottest  weather. 

Milk  Lemonade.— Steep  the  thin  yellow 
rind  of  two  lemons  in  their  own  juice  for 
twelve  hours.  Strain  the  juice  through  a 
muslin  to  keep  back  any  of  the  pulp  and  seeds. 
Sweeten  with  syrup  in  the  proportion  of  two 
pounds  of  good  loaf  sugar — or  powdered  sugar 
of  the  same  quantity  may  be  used — and  add  a 
bottle  of  sherry  or  made  white  wine  and  from 
two  to  three  quarts  of  good  new  milk,  heated 
to  the  boiling  point.  It  should  be  strained 
through  the  usual  jelly-bag  until  clear.  When 
cold  this  lemonade  will  be  found  refreshing  and 
invigorating  during  hot  weather.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  Id.,  exclusive  of  wine. 

Milk,  Lemonade  (another  way). — See 
Lemonade  Milk. 

Milk.  Porridge. — Put  into  an  enamelled 
saucepan  half  a pint  of  whole  groats,  on  which 
pour  a pint  and  a half  of  cold  water.  Boil  well 
for  two  or  three  hours,  adding  more  water  if 
too  thick,  and  strain  through  a colander  or 
sieve.  This  porridge  may  be  kept  two  or  three 
days,  and  when  wanted  boiling  milk  should  be 
added.  Probable  cost,  without  milk,  3d. 

Milk  Porridge  (another  way).—1 The  fol- 
lowing is  a quicker  and  easier  way  of  preparing 
porridge  for  children’s  breakfasts,  suppers,  &c. 
Mix  a dessert-spoonful  of  the  medium  oatmeal 
to  a smooth  paste  with  cold  milk.  Pour  on  half 
a pint  of  boiling  milk  and  stir  the  mixture  over 
the  fire  till  it  thickens.  Sweeten  it  and  serve 
hot. 

Milk  Punch  — -This  agreeable  summer 
drink  is  made  in  the  following  manner : — Put 
into  a bottle  of  rum  or  brandy  the  thinly-pared 
nnds  of  three  Seville  oranges  and  threo  lomons. 
4krk  tightly  for  two  days.  Hub  off  on  two  pounds 
of  lump  sugar  tho  rinds  of  six  lomons,  squoezo 
fhe  juice  from  the  whole  of  tho  fruit  over  the 
two  pounds  of  sugar,  add  throe  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  one  of  boiling  milk,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 


nutmeg,  and  mix  all  thoroughly  well  together 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Pour  in  tho  rum, 
stir,  and  strain  until  clear;  bottle  closely. 
It  is  important  in  making  punch  that  all  the 
ingredients  be  perfectly  blended  together,  con- 
sequently too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid 
to  tho  mixing.  Probable  cost  6s. 

Milk  Punch  (another  way) . — See  Punch, 
Milk. 

Milk  Punch,  Cambridge  ( see  Cam- 
bridge Milk  Punch). 

Milk  Rice. — A wholesome  dish,  suitable 
for  children.  When  milk  is  scarce,  the  rice  is 
first  boiled  tender  in  water,  drained  from  it,  and 
simmered  until  quite  done  in  milk,  but  it  is  best 
boiled  wholly  in  milk.  A quarter  of  a pound  of 
rice  will  thicken  a quart  of  milk.  Simmer  gently 
with  cinnamon  or  lemon-peel,  and  add,  if  liked,  a 
small  quantity  of  very  finely-shred  suet.  The 
sugar  should  not  be  put  in  while  simmering, 
but  when  about  to  be  served  sweeten  to  taste. 
Milk  rice  is  very  liable  to  burn,  therefore  stir 
often.  Time,  about  an  hour  to  simmer.  Pro- 
bable cost,  rice,  3d.  per  pound. 

Milk  Rolls. — To  eight  ounces  of  dry  flour 
mix  a little  salt,  and  two  ounces  or  less  of 
butter ; add  half  an  ounce  of  German  yeast,  and 
an  egg  beaten  with  a small  cup  of  milk,  which 
should  be  warm,  but  not  hot.  When  mixed  to 
a firm  dough,  cover  it  up  well  in  the  same  pan 
to  rise,  in  a warm  place,  and  when  risen  make 
into  rolls  and  bake  quickly.  The  rolls  may  be 
brushed  over  with  egg  before  they  are  put  on 
the  baking-tin.  Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour 
to  bake.  Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  six 
rolls. 

Milk  Sago.— Boil  slowly  for  half  an  hour 
a tea-cupful  of  sago  in  a quart  of  new  milk,  or, 
if  preferred  of  less  consistency,  take  rather 
more  milk.  This  makes  a most  nutritious  and 
agreeable  dish  for  invalids  and  children,  and 
may  be  sweetened  and  flavoured  according  to 
taste.  It  is  well  to  cleanse  the  sago  in  hot 
water  before  using.  Probable  cost,  about  6d.  a 
quart. 

Milk  Saloop. — Mix  rice  powdor  with  cold 
milk,  rub  it  quite  smooth,  and  boil  in  more  milk. 
Keep  Stirling,  flavour  with  lemon-peel  and 
sugar.  Take  it  off  the  fire,  beat  in  two  eggs  one 
after  the  other,  stirring  all  the  time.  Butter 
a pie-dish,  pour  in  the  mixture,  and  bake 
until  set.  Milk  saloop  may  be  made  without 
flavouring,  if  preferred,  or  it  maybe  simply 
boiled,  mixed  with  ground  rice  in  a much 
smaller  quantity.  Probable  cost,  6d. 

*vMi]£Sauc0  or  Cream  Sauce.— Take 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  romove  the  specks,  then 
beat  them  well  and  add  a table-spoonful  of 
powdered  white  sugar,  and  sufficient  vanilla, 
ratafia,  lemon-peel,  or  any  other  flavouring 
that  may  be  preferred,  to  flavour  the  whole. 

1 our  this  into  hair  a pint  of  cream  or 
milk,  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  make  it  very 
hot,  without  letting  it  boil,  or  the  sauce  will 
curdle.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons, 
lime  to  make,  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
with  cream,  Is.  4d. 
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Milk  Scones. — Mix  in  a bowl  a pound  and  a 
half  of  ilour,  a hcapod  tea-spoonful  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  tbo  same  of  cream  of  tartar,  a pint  of 
sour  milk,  and  a little  salt.  Knead  a little  with 
the  hands,  roll  it  out,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven 
for  ten  minutes. 

Milk  Soup. — Pool  two  largo  potatoes  and 
the  white  part  only  of  one  look.  If  a leek 
cannot  bo  had,  a small  onion  may  bo  used 
instead.  Boil  until  soft  in  a quart  of  water, 
add  a slice  of  butter  and  a little  pepper  and 
salt.  Rub  all  through  a colander  with  tho 
back  of  a wooden  spoon.  Mix  a pint  of  milk 
with  the  water  in  which  the  vegetables  were 
boiled,  add  the  pulp,  and  boil  the  soup  again, 
stirring  it  to  keep  it  from  burning.  Sprinkle 
in  a table-spoonful  of  crushed  tapioca,  boil 
fifteen  minutes  longer,  and  serve  at  once. 
Vermicelli  or  any  Italian  paste  may,  if  liked, 
bo  used  instead  of  tapioca.  The  French 
stir  in  pounded  cocoa-nut  or  almonds  just 
before  serving.  All  white  soups  should 
be  warmed  in  a vessel  placed  in  another 
of  boiling  water.  Time,  an  hour  to  pre- 
pare. Sufficient,  two  quarts  of  milk  for  eight 
persons. 

Milk  Soup  (a  German  recipe). — Set  one 
quart  of  milk  over  the  fire  in  a clean  saucepan. 
Beat  well  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  flour,  sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten,  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Just  before  the  milk  boils,  stir 
these  in.  If,  after  the  eggs  are  put  in,  the  soup 
is  allowed  to  boil,  it  will  curdle.  All  milk  soups 
are  mado  in  the  above  manner,  and  varied  by 
adding  any  preferred  flavour,  such  as  vanilla, 
lemon,  laurel-leaves,  almonds  (pounded),  cin- 
namon, chocolate,  &c.  A savoury  soup  may 
;ilso  be  made  with  onions,  previously  stewed 
in  butter.  They  should  be  put  into  the  boiling 
milk  with  popper  and  salt  for  ten  minutos 
before  serving.  Nudels,  or  home-made  maca- 
roni, thrown  into  milk  and  boiled  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  makes  another  variety.  This  may 
be  merely  sweetened.  Whites  of  eggs,  whisked 
to  a stiff  froth,  and  dropped  on  the  top  of  the 
soup  when  in  the  tureen,  have  a very  pretty 
effect,  as  have  also  yolks  of  eggs,  boiled  hard. 
Probable  cost,  7d.  per  quail.  Sufficient,  allow 
a quart  to  every  three  persons. 

Milk  Spatzen. — There  are  many  different 
sorts  of  German  “spatzen,”  or  batter-flakes, 
but  they  are  all  cooked  in  tho  same  manner, 
which  is,  when  the  batter  is  made,  whether  it 
be  of  milk,  water,  or  eggs,  to  scrape  a few  drop3 
of  it  quickly  from  a plate  into  a saucepan  of 
boiling  liquid  with  a wetted  knife,  so  as  to 
form  separate  little  flakes  of  batter.  Tho 
batter  for  milk  “ spatzen  ” is  made  of  milk  and 
flour,  and  should  be  stiff.  Boil  tho  flakes  in 
inilk  for  five  minutes.  Drain  them,  add  two 
eggs,  well-beaten,  a little  butter,  and  salt  if 
served  with  roast  meat,  or  sugar  if  served  with 
jam.  Time  to  boil,  until  the  flakes  float  on  tho 
top.  Probable  cost,  8d.  for  a half-pint  of  batter. 

Milk  SuOt.— Put  a pint  of  now  milk  into 
a stewpan  over  a slow  fire,  and  add  an  ounce 
of  mutton-suet  cut  liko  shavings,  tho  rind  of  a 
quarter  of  a lemon,  a small  stick  of  cinnamon, 
and  as  much  good  white  sugar  eg  will  sweeten. 


When  tho  suet  has  dissolved,  and  the  flavour  of 
lemon  and  cinnamon  is  gained,  it  is  ready. 
Strain  and  use  hot.  This  milk  is  considered  very 
nourishing  and  efficacious  in  cases  of  hoarseness 
or  loss  of  voice.  Time,  half  an  hour  or  more. 
Probable  cost,  4d. 

Milk  Sugared,  or  Lait  Sucre.— A 

cold  drink  for  evening  entertainments,  much 
UBed  for  children  in  France,  and  made  by 
simply  boiling  milk  with  lemon-rind  and  sugar. 
When  tho  flavour  of  lemon  is  gained,  it  is 
allowed  to  cool,  and  is  ready  for  use. 

Milk  Toast. — Slice  some  bread,  toast  it  of 
a nice  light  brown  on  both  sides.  Boil  a pint 
of  milk;  mix  together  two  tea-spoonfuls  of 
flour  in  a little  cold  water;  stir  this  into  tho 
boiling  milk.  Let  it  boil  about  one  minute; 
then  add  a little  salt,  and  stir  into  it  two  ounces 
of  butter.  Dip  the  toast  in  the  milk,  place  it 
on  a dish,  and  pour  the  remainder  of  tho  milk 
over  it.  The  toast  may  bo  made  much  richer 
by  increasing  the  quantity  of  butter. 

Milk,  To  Preserve. — Pour  the  milk 
into  a bottle,  and  place  the  vessel  up  to  its 
neck  in  a saucepanful  of  water,  which  is  then 
to  bo  put  on  the  fire,  aDd  allowed  to  boil  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  The  bottle  is  now  to 
be  removed  from  the  water,  and  carefully 
closed  with  a good  and  tight-fitting  cork,  so 
as  to  render  it  as  air-tight  as  possible.  Milk 
which  has  been  preserved  by  this  process  has 
been  kept  for  more  than  a year  without  turning 
sour.  Milk  may  also  ho  preserved  by  putting 
a table-spoonful  of  horseradish  scraped  in 
shreds  into  a panful  of  milk.  When  milk 
thus  treated  is  kept  in  a cool  place,  it  will  be 
found  to  keep  good  for  several  days,  even  in 
hot  weather. 

Mill,  Chocolate  [see  Chocolate  Mill). 

Mille  Fruit  Ice-cream.  — Rasp  two 

lemons,  take  the  juice  of  them,  a glass  of  wine, 
one  of  grape-syrup,  a pint  of  thick  cream,  and 
eight  ounces  of  powdered  sugar.  Mix  and 
freeze,  and  when  sufficiently  congealed,  add 
four  ounces  of  preserved  fruits,  which  cut 
small,  and  mix  well  with  the  ice.  Let  the 
cream  remain  in  the  ice  until  wanted.  Probable 
cost,  3s.,  exclusive  of  wine,  &c.  Sufficient  for 
a quart  mould. 

Mille  Fruit  Water-ice.— To  half  a 
pint  of  water  and  a pint  of  clarified  sugar,  add 
half  a pint  of  sherry  and  grape-syrup,  mixed— 
there  should  ho  two-thirds  of  tho  latter  tho 
strained  juice  of  five  lemons  and  of  a large 
orange,  and  the  grated  rinds  of  two  leinous. 
Mix,  and  set  tbo  mixture  to  freeze.  When  suf- 
ficiently congealed,  put  some  preserved  fruit 
— about  four  ounces  to  this  quantity  will  bo 
enough  — amongst  tbo  ice,  and  finish  tho 
freezing.  Largo  fruit  should  be  cut  small. 

Mill  of,  Pudding.— Like  sago  and  other 
small  seeds,  millet  should  bo  washed  befoio 
boiling.  Simmer  over  a slow  fire,  stirring 
carefully,  four  ounces  of  millet,  in  nearly  a 
quart  of  milk.  Flavour  with  tho  thin  rind  of 
lemon,  cinnamon,  or  nutmeg.  When  cooled, 
sweeten  and  stir  in  four  beaten  eggs.  1 
a weU-buttcrcd  pio-disl),  and  bake;  or  too 
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pudding  may  be  boiled,  in  which  caso  more 
millet  fog  the  .same  quantity  of  milk  must  bo 
used.  Boil  in  a basin,  well  buttered.  Time, 
about  an  hour  to  bake ; to  boil,  an  hour  and 
a half ; --fifteen  minutes  to  simmer.  Builiciont 
for  live  or  six  persons. 

Milton  Pudding.  — Simmer  i*  a small 
saucepan,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  new  milk,  with 
tho  thin  rind  of  a lemon  and  three  blades  of 
mace;  boil  until  the  flavour  is  gained,  then 
strain  the  milk  to  a pint  of  double  cream,  and 
boil  together  for  a minute.  , Sweeton  while  hot 
with  an  oimce  of  finely-sifted  sugar. . Let  it 
cool,  and  add  the  beaten  yolks  of  seven  eggs 
and  a glass  of  brandy.  Boil  in  a mould,  and 
serve  cold,  with  sweetmeat -or  preserved  fruit 
round  the  dish.  Time,  an  hpur.to  boil.; 

Minced  Collops.  — Shred  a shallot  and 
part  of  an  onion  as  small  as  may  be,  and  brown 
them  both  in  a stewpan,  with  a good  lump 
of  butter;  let  them  not  aequire  much  colour. 
Have  ready  minced  a pound  of  the  fillet  or 
a rump-steak.  Add  it  to  the  browned  onion, 
with  a small  cup  of  stock,  a table-spoonful  of 
mushroom  ketchup,  or  a few  button  mush- 
rooms, also  minced,  and  a little  parsley  and 
thyme  tied  together.  Season  to  taste  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Bring  it  to  the  boil,  and  simmer 
gently  for  a few  minutes.  Servo  hot,  with 
toasted  sippets  round  the  dish.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  4d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three 
persons.  ' "f!t 

Minced  Eggs.— Boil. five  eggs  hard  and 
cool  them  in  water : remove ' the  sliells  and 
chop  the  eggs  ; boil  half  a pint  of  new  milk,  add 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  flour  and  one 
ounce  of  butter  mixed  together;  chop  up  and 
add  half  an  ounce  of  parsley,  season  with  salt 
and  pepper ; boil  for  five  minutes,  then  add  the 
‘'SI?8)  and  shake  well  together  until  the  whole  is 
thoroughly  heated;  Do  not  stir  it,  and  garnish 
with  toasted  sippets  and  lemon.  This  dish  is  a 
great  favourite  on  the  tables  of  vegetarians. 

- Mince,  Brandy  (see  Brandy  Minqc,  for 
Pics). 

Mince  for  Patties. — Warm,  in  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  good  gravy  well  thickened,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  ham,  four  of  the  white  part 
of  a fowl,  one  egg  (hard  boiled),  the  whole  to 
be  finely  minced.  Add,  pounded,  half,  a blade 
of  maoe,  two  cloves,  and  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste.  When  hot  through,  fill  the  patty-cases, 
which  should  have  been  previously  baked. 
Mince  for  patties  may  be  made  of  any.  descrip- 
tion of  cold  meat,  poultry,  shell-fish,-  &e.  Pro- 
bable cost,  9d.  The  above  quantities  are  suf- 
ficient to  fill  six  patties. 

' Mince,  Kew  (sec  Kow  Mineqior  Haggis 
uoyal). 

Mincemeat — Mix  ' well)  together  half  a 
pound  of  raisins  stoned  and  . chopped)  small; 
half  a. pound  of  currants'  washed' ; half  a pound 
°f  chopped  beef -suet ; ten  or.  a dozen,  apples 
peeled,  cored,  and  chopped;  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  loan  beef,  without  skin  or  fat,  boiled 
■md  (Lopped;  one  nutmeg  grated,  and  a tea- 
spoonful  of  allspice ; a quarter  or  half  a pound  of 
j candied  peel,  according,  to  the  richness  desired, 


chopped.  Put  tho  ingredients  into  an  earthen 
jar  with  a close-fitting  cover,  and  pour  a glass 
of  brandy  over  them.  Stir  up  these  ingredients 
from  time  to  time.  Mincemeat  is  best  made  a 
fortnight  or  threo  woek,s  before  it  is  wanted. 

Mincemeat  (another  way).  — Procure  a 
neat’s-tongue;  parboil  it;  take  a pound  and  a 
half  of  it,  and  chop  it  very  fine ; shred  finely 
a pound  and  a half  of  good  bcef-suet ; stono  a 
pound  of  raisins ; pare  and  core  fivo  apples,  and 
take  the  thin  rind  of  one  lemon ; chop  up  the 
three  last-mentioned  ingredients  very  fine,  and 
mix  them  in  a large  pan  lined  with  earthen 
ware.  Add  a pound  of  sifted  loaf-sugar,  two 
pounds  of  currants  well  cleaned,  an  ounce  of 
cloves  finely  beaten,  the  juice  of  three  lemons, 
and  a table-spoonful  of  orange-flower  water. 
Mix  all  these  ingredients  thoroughly  together, 
and  keep  them  in  a covered  pan . 

Mincemeat  (another  way). — Take  one 
pound  of  tender  beef,  either  baked  or  boiled, 
and  chop  it  very  fine.  Chop,  also,  one  pound 
of  fresh  suet,  one  pound  of  apples,  ono  pound 
of  raisins  (Valentias,  stoned ),  one  pound  of  cur- 
rants, two  ounces  of  candied  lemon-peel,  two 
ounces  of  orange-peel,  a little  of  the  rind  of  a 
fresh  lemon  chopped  fine,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  moist  sugar,  a dessert-spoonful  of  salt,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  sweet  spice.  Mix  the  whole 
well  together,  and  it  will  he  ready  for  use; 

Mincemeat  (a  la  Toulouse). — Mince  two 
brains  broiled,  with  some  roast  beef ; season 
with  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  salt ; and  make  them 
into  a paste  -with  melted  anchovy  butter  and 
some  yolks  of  eggs.  Make  this  paste  into  balls 
of  a moderate  size,  and  roll  them  in  bread- 
crumbs. They  are  then  to  he  fried  in  butter 
until  they  become  brown,  when  they  may  be 
sent  to  table,  either  by  themselves  or  with 
tomato  sauce. 

Mincemeat  and  Mince  Pies.  — Take 
four  pounds  of  raisins  stoned,  and  four  pounds 
of  currants,  washed  clean,  four  pounds  of 
apples,  sLx  pounds  of  suet,  and  half  a fresh 
ox-tongue  boiled,  half  a pound  of  candied 
orange-peel,  ditto  lemon,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  citron,  all  chopped;  the.  juice  of  threo 
oranges  and  three  lemons,  with  tho  peel  of  two 
grated ; half  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  two  glasses 
of  brandy,  two  of  sherry,  ono  nutmeg  grated, 
a spoonful  of  pounded  cinnamon,  and  half  an 
ounco  of  salt.  Mix  all  these  well  together,  put 
the  whole  into  jars,  and  keep  them  tied  over 
with  bladder.  A little  of  this  mixture  baked  in 
tart-pans  with  puff-paste  forms  mince  pies. 
Or  peel,  core,  and  chop  finely  a pound  of  sound 
russet  apples,  wash  and  pick  a pound  and  a half 
of  currants,  stone  half  a pound  of  raisins,  and 
let  both  these  ho  chopped  small.  Then  take 
away  the  skin  and  gristlo  from  a pound  of  roast 
beef,  and  carefully  pick  a pound  of  bcef-suet ; 
chop  thoso  well  together.  Out  into  small  pieces 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  mixed  candied 
orange,  citron,  and  lemon-peel ; let  all  theso  bo 
well  stirred  together  in  a largo  pan.  Boat  or 
grind  into  powder  a nutmeg,  half  an  ounoo  of 
ginger,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounco  of  eloves,  tho 
sumo  of  allspice  and  coriandor-seeda ; add  half 
an  ounco  of  salt,  and  put  theso  into  tho  pan, 
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mixing  thorn  thoroughly.  Grate  the  rinds  of 
throe  lomona,  and  squeeze  the  juico  over  half 
a pound  of  fino  Lisbon  sugar,  mixed  with  the 
lomon-peol ; pour  over  tliis  two  gills  of  brandy 
and  half  a pint  of  sherry.  Lot  these  ingredients 
bo  well  stirred,  then  cover  the  pan  with  a slate ; 
and  when  about  to  use  tho  mincemeat  take  it 
from  tho  bottom  of  tho  pan.  Or,  to  make  mince 
pies  without  meat,  carefully  prepare,  as  before 
diroctod,  a pound  and  a half  of  frosh  boof-suot, 
and  chop  it  as  small  as  possible ; stone  and  chop 
a pound  and  a half  of  Smyrna  raisins ; well 
wash  and  dry  on  a coarse  cloth  two  pounds  of 
currants ; peel,  core,  and  cut  small  three  pounds 
of  russet  apples  ; add  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
mixed  cinnamon  and  mace  in  powder,  four 
Cloves  powdered,  a pound  and  a half  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  the  juice 
of  a lemon  and  its  peel  finely  grated,  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  mixed  candied  fruit  cut  very 
small.  Let  all  the  above  be  well  mixed  to- 
gether, and  remain  in  the  pan  a few  days. 
When  you  are  about  to  make  mince  pies, 
throw  a gill  of  brandy  and  the  same  of  .poi  t 
wine  into  the  pan,  and  stir  together  tho  mince. 
Line  the  required  number  of  patty-pans  with 
properly-made  paste ; fill  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pan;  cover,  and  bake  quickly. 

Mincemeat,  Apple  {see  Apple  Mince- 
meat) . 

Mincemeat  Fritters.— Beat  well  three 
eggs,  separating  the  yolks  from  the  whites, 
moisten  a large  table-spoonful  of  flour  with 
them,  and  when  the  batter  is  rubbed  smooth 
add  eight  ounces  of  mincemeat  and  part  of  the 
juice  of  a lemon.  Fry  in  boiling  Lard,  and  put 
the  fritters  on  paper  before  the  fire  for  a minute, 
then  serve  hot  on  a napkin.  These  fritters 
should  be  made  small.  Drop  the  mixture  from 
a dessert-spoon  into  the  frying-pan.  Bread- 
crumbs may  be  used  instead  of  flour— about 
two  ounces  and  a half  will  be  the  quantity  for 
three  eggs.  They  should  be  very  finely  pre- 
pared. Time,  six  to  seven  minutes  to  try. 
Probable  cost,  lOd. 

Mincemeat,  Old-fashioned.  — Take 
a pound  of  beef,  a pound  of  apples,  two  pounds 
of  suet,  two  pounds  of  sugar,  two  pounds  ot 
currants,  one  pound  of  candied  lemon  or  orange- 
peol,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  citron,  and  an 
oimce  of  fine  spices;  mix  all  these  together, 
with  half  an  ounce  of  salt,  and  tho  rinds  of  six 
lemons  shrod  fine.  See  that  the  ingredients  are 
thoroughly  incorporated,  and  add  brandy  or 
wine  according  to  taste. 


Mincemeat  Royal.  — To  an  ounce  of 
clarified  butter  add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and 
beat  in  two  table-spoonfuls  of  pounded  sugar, 
with  the  gratod  rind  and  strained  juice  of  a 
large  lemon.  Mix  these  ingredionts  with  half  a 
pound  of  rich  mincemeat,  without  beef,  and 
nearly  fill  the  patty-pans  with  tho  mixture. 
Put  them  into  a modoratoly  quick  oven  to  set. 
Ico  them  with  the  whites  of  the  oggs,  previously 
boaton  to  snow,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  place  them  in  tho  oven 
again  until  thoy  are  of  a nice  .inch  brown. 

Mincemeat,  with  Beef.  — Stone  and 
cut  two  pounds  of  raisins  (Valencias) , wash  and 


dry  two  pounds  of  currants,  mince  one  pound 
of  lean  beef,  free  from  skin  and  gristle,  chop 
two  pounds  of  beef  suet  very  fine,  add  two 
pounds  of  moist  sugar.  Cut  into  small  pieces 
six  ounces  of  mixed  candied  pool — orange, 
citron,  and  lemon.  Pare  and  core  a pound  of 
apples,  grato  a small  nutmeg  and  the  rind  of  two 
lemons,  squeeze  the  j uico  of  one,  add  a full  tea- 
spoonful  of  allspice,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Mix 
those  ingredients  well  together,  pour  over  them  a 
Largo  wine-glassful  of  brandy ; press  tightly  into 
an  earthen  jar  and  exclude  the  air.  Mincemeat 
is  best  made  a fortnight  before  it  is  wanted. 
When  about  to  use  it,  take  from  the  bottom  of 
the  jar.  Probable  cost,  6s.  for  this  quantity. 

Mincemeat,  without  Beef.  — Weigh 
a pound  of  good  beef  suet  after  chopping  it 
as  finely  as  possible,  also  a pound  of  stoned 
raisins;  cut  them  across,  but  do  not  chop.  Well 
wash  and  dry  half  a pound  of  currants,  and 
pare,  core,  and  chop  the  same  weight  of  russet 
apples— these  are  best  for  this  purpose,  as  they 
are  less  watery.  Add  two  pounds  of  powdered 
sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  mixed  candied 
peel — lemon,  citron,  and  orange  (minced) — a 
little  powdered  clove,  two  ounces  of  orange- 
marmalade,  and  mix  the  whole  well  together, 
so  that  the  ingredients  may  be  well  blended ; 
then  throw  over  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
brandy,  and  the  same  of  sherry,  but  more 
brandy  and  less  sherry  will  do.  This  mince- 
moat  should  be  made  a month  before  it  is  used. 
Tie  it  down  with  bladder,  to  exclude  the  air. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  lOd. 


Mince  Pies. — Chop  one  pound  of  beef 
suet  very  fine ; two  pounds  of  apples  pared, 
cored,  and  minced;  stoned  raisins,  one  pound 
(minced);  and  one  pound  of  currants.  Add 
of  mixed  spice,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce, 
one  pound  of  powdered  sugar,  one  tea-spoonful 
of  salt,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon;  cut  small 
three  ounces  of  candied  orange-peel,  one  ounce 
of  citron,  and  one  ounce  of  lemon;  mix  all  well 
together  with  half  a pint  of  brandy.  Tie  down 
close  in  a j ar,  and  keep  for  use.  A larger  quan- 
tity may  be  made  in  these  proportions.  Make 
the  pies  with  rich,  flaky  crusts. 


Mince  Pies  (another  way).  — Of  suet, 
chopped  very  fine  and  sifted,  two  pounds , 
currants,  two  pounds;  raisins,  one  pound; 
apples,  two  pounds ; bread,  half  a pound ; 
moist  sugar,  one  and  a quarter  pound  ; red 
and  white  wine  (mixed),  three-quarters  of 
a pint ; a glass  of  brandy  (those  two  last 
according  to  taste) ; the  peel  of  two  smal 
lemons,  and  the  juice  of  one;  four  ounces  of 
candied  orange-peel  cut.  Mix,  with  cinna- 
mon, mace,  nutmog,  and  salt,  to  the  taste. 
If  preferred,  omit  tho  bread,  substituting  two 
biscuits. 


Mince  Pies  (another  way).— Take  three 
ninds  of  plums,  with  tho  aamo  quantity  ol 
r rants,  add  tho  juice  of  six  lemons  and  six 
angos,  with  four  grated  nutmegs  and 
nnge  and  lemon-peel  after  it  lias  been  boiled 
ell' to  extract  tho  bitterness.  When  these 
atorials  arc  well  mixed  and  minced,  put  them 
i.le  in  a jar,  adding  two  glasses  of  brandy- 
elt  one  pound  of  butter  boforo  the  fire,  without 
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suffering  it  to  become  oily,  and  add  this,  with 
one  more  glassful  of  brandy,  and  tio  soeuroly 
down.  It  should  not  bo  kept  less  than  six 
weeks  before  it  is  used  for  the  pies. 

Mince  Pies,  Egg  (see  Egg  Minco  Pics). 

Minnow. — This  is  a diminutive  fish  whose 
home  is  in  rivers,  brooks,  and  canals.  It 
is  best  known,  perhaps,  as  affording  amusement 
to  juvenile  anglers.  Tho  flavour  of  the  minnow 
is  good,  and  when  a sufficient  number  can  be 
: procured  by  a casting-net,  theymakean  excellent 

fry,  not  unlike  whitebait,  but  rather  luscious 
i and  cloying.  In  Izaak  Walton’s  time,  a dish 
called  minnow  tansies  was  made  from  them, 

, now  quite  out  of  use.  The  minnows  were 
gutted,  well  washed  in  salt  and  water,  and 
their  heads  and  tails  being  cut  off,  they  were  put, 
with  yolks  of  eggs,  well  beat,  with  cowslips 
i and  primrose-flowers,  and  a little  tansy,  shred 
small,  and  fried  in  butter.  The  sauce  was 
i butter,  vinegar,  or  verjuice  and  sugar. 

Mint  is  an  extensive  and  well-known  genus 
I of  plants,  with  the  culture  and  propagation  of 

8 which  mostly  all  are  familiar.  Mint  sauce  is 
generally  made  of  spear  mint,  which  is  also 
I used  for  flavouring  soups,  &c. 

Mint  Julep.  — A sprig  of  young  green 
mint  is  put  into  a tumbler  with  brandy  to 
about  one-third,  or  a glassful  of  gin  and  another 
of  sherry,  a large  tea-spoonful  of  powdered 
: sugar,  some  orange-peel,  without  any  of  the 
white  inner  skin,  the  j uice  of  the  orange,  and 
as  much  powdered  ice  as  will  fill  the  tumbler. 
Pour  these  ingredients  into  another  tumbler, 
and  back  again,  to  mix  well.  Add  a slice  of 
pine-apple,  or  rub  the  tumbler  with  a piece 
of  it,  and  the  julep  is  ready.  Drink  through  a 
straw. 

Mint  Julep,  American. — Put  a sprig 
of  green  mint,  a heaped  tea-spoonful  of  sugar, 
the  rind  and  juice  of  a lemon,  a glassful  of  gin, 
and  a glassful  of  sherry,  into  a large  glass  jug. 
Fill  it  up  with  powdered  ice,  and  pour  quickly 
from  one  jug  into  another  for  a minute  or  two. 
Rub  the  edge  of  the  tumbler  with  a pine-apple, 
if  it  is  at  hand.  Probable  cost,  3d.,  exclusive 
of  the  gin  and  sherry.  It  will  be  sufficient 
for  one  person. 

Mint  Julep,  American  (another  way) . 
— Put  into  a tumbler  a dozen  loaves  of  mint, 
young  and  fresh,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  sugar, 
and  three  table-spoonfuls  of  brandy  or  whiskey. 
Put  some  pounded  ice  into  another  tumbler, 
and  pour  from  one  tumbler  to  another,  until 
the  whole  is  thoroughly  flavoured  with  the 
nunt.  A little  pine-apple  juice  is  an  improve- 
ment. Drink  through  a reed.  Time,  ten 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for 
one  person. 

Mint  Sauce. — Wash  and  free  from  grit 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  young  green  mint,  chop 
exceedingly  fine,  and  put  it  in  a sauce-tureen, 
with  two  tablo-spoonfuls  of  powdered  lump 
^ugar  and  a tea-cupful  of  vinegar.  Mint  sauco 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  an  hour  or  two 
>efore  being  used.  Rome  persons  prefer  moist 
*'’Sar  for  sweetening:  in  that  caso  so  much 
'ould  not  bo  required.  Probable  cost,  3d. 


Mint  Sauce  (another  way). — Spearmint 
(tho  true  spocios,  both  for  this  and  to 
boil  with  green  peas)  is  a plant  which 
becomes  a weed  in  any  but  tho  driest 
and  sandiest  soils.  In  ordinary  garden- 
ground,  it  soon  shows  its  encroaching  disposi- 
tion. It  may  be  obtained  early,  by  covering  it 
with  a cloche , bell-glass,  or  hand-light ; by 
putting  a tuft  into  a frame  or  hot-bed ; or  by 
growing  it  in-doors,  in  a pot,  or  mignonette- 
box.  Wash  the  sprigs  of  mint,  to  clear  them 
from  dust  or  rain-splashings ; let  them  dry  on 
a napkin ; strip  off  the  leaves,  and  chop  them 
fine  on  a chopping-board.  Fill  your  sauce- 
boat one-quarter  full  of  chopped  mint;  pour 
over  the  mint  vinegar  equal  to  half  the  con- 
tents of  the  sauceboat.  Drop  in  a few  lumps 
of  sugar,  and  let  it  stand  at  least  an  hour  before 
serving,  to  extract  the  flavour  of  the  herb. 
Before  sending  it  to  table,  stir  up  all  together. 
Mint  sauce  will  keep  for  a time,  bottled,  and  be 
just  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  it  was  the  first 
day. 

Mint  Sauce  (another  way). — See  Lamb, 
Sauce  for. 

Mint  Sauce,  Green  {see  Green  Mint 
Sauce). 

Mint,  Season  for  Drying.— There  are 
two  kinds  of  mint — speaimint,  used  for  culinary 
purposes,  and  peppermint,  for  medicinal  uses1  or 
distilling.  In  the  summer,  during  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  the  spearmint  should  be 
gathered  on  a dry  day,  dried  gradually  in  a 
rather  cool  oven  or  in  the  shade,  powdered, 
sifted,  and  bottled  for  winter  use. 

Mint  Vinegar,  Green  ( see  Green  Mint 
Vinegar). 

Minuten  Fleisch. — Cut  from  the  tender 
juicy  part  of  a leg  of  veal  a pound  and  a half, 
in  slices  exceedingly  thin,  and  from  three 
to  four  inches  square.  Season  each  slice  with 
salt  and  pepper,  lay  them  in  a deep  dish,  and  pour 
over  them  enough  vine  to  cover.  When  they 
have  steeped  and  imbibed  the  wine,  dust  them 
with  flour  on  both  sides,  and  put  them  into  a 
stewpan  of  dissolved  butter ; add  enough 
white  stock  to  reach  to  half  an  inch  above  the 
meat.  Squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and 
simmer  with  the  lid  closed.  The  meat  should 
not  boil  hard,  or  it  will  be  spoiled.  Time,  three 
hours  to  steep  in  wine ; five  minutes  to  sim- 
mer after  it  has  come  to  the  boil.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Mirepoix. — A flavouring  for  made  dishes, 
xvhich  should  be  always  at  hand  and  ready  for 
use.  The  following  extract  of  meat  and  vege- 
tables is  to  be  recommended : — Brown  in  a stew- 
pan,  with  three  ounces  of  butter,  a pound  of 
uncooked  ham,  and  half  that  weight  of  fat  bacon, 
cut  into  small  pieces.  Slice  two  carrots,  two 
onions,  and  two  shallots,  and  add  them,  with  a 
couple  of  bay-leaves,  a bunch  of  parsley,  or  the 
roots  sliced,  and  a sprig  or  two  of  thyme. 
When  slightly  coloured,  pour  in  two  quarts  of 
good  veal  stock,  arid  a bottle  of  light  wine. 
Spice,  poundod  maco,  and  cloves  may  be  added, 
but  a dozen  peppercorns,  bruised,  are  indis- 
pensable. Boil,  strain,  and  use  this  flavouring 
when  wanted.  Time,  two  hours  to  simmer. 
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Miser’s  Sauee.  — Mince  somo  young- 
onions,  a little  parsley,  which  should  he  first 
scalded,  and  grate  a dosscrt-spoonful  of  horse- 
radish. Mix  these  ingredients  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  oil  and  vinogar.  Shallot,  chopped 
linely,  may  ho  used  instead  of  tho  young  onions, 
and  melted  hutter  instead  of  oil,  hut  tho  butter 
should  bo  well  stirred  to  prevent  oiling. 

Mixed  Fruit  Pudding.— Butter  a large 
tin  mould,  ono  that  will  hold  a quart,  and  line 
it  with  stale  tine  broad,  first  cut  into  slices  of 
about  tho  fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  again 
with  a tin-cutter,  into  pieces  of  a triangular 
form.  This  form  will  fit  best  into  the  bottom 
of  tho  mould,  but  long  narrow  strips  of  half  an 
inch  bread  will  be  best  for  the  sides.  Have 
ready  a syrup  made  by  boiling  a pint  of  cur- 
rant-] uico  with  a pound  and.  a half  of  loaf 
sugar,  and,  tho  mould  being  now  prepared, 
simmer  a pint  of  not  over-ripe  raspberries  with 
half  the  quantity  of  currants,  in  the  syrup 
for  a few  minutes,  when  fill  the  mould  while 
the  fruit  is  in  a boiling  but  whole  state,  and 
set  the  pudding  to  cool  over  ice ; or  it  may  be 
made  the  day  before  it  is  wanted.  Time, 
twenty-five  minutes  to  boil  syrup ; ten  minutes 
to  simmer  fruit. 

Mixed  jam.— Boil  together  any  quan- 
tity or  kind  of  fruit— currants,  gooseberries, 
cherries,  or  plums — -with  or  without  the  stones, 
for  half  an  hour ; then  add  to  every  pound  half 
a pound  of  moist  sugar,  and  boil  another  half 
hour.  It  is  an  excellent  jam  for  the  nursery. 
We  would  recommend  that  till  fruit  should  be 
stoned.  Mixed  jam  will  keep  six  months. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup.— This  is  the  staple 
soup  of  English  life,  to  be  met  with  in  most 
of  the  dining-rooms  and  hotels,  not  only  in 
London,  but  ahnost  everywhere  in  Great 
Britain.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  an  imitation 
of  turtle  soup,  introduced  to  us  by  our  navi- 
gators about  one  hundred  years  since.  The 
essential,  point  in  mock  turtle,  must,  therefore, 
bo  the  ‘ ‘ lumpy  delight  ’ ’ furnished  by  calf  s 
head ; and  the  choice  of  the  head  should  be  a 
matter  of  some  importance.  It  should  be  large, 
firm,  and  fat,  full  of  brain,  with  good  tongue 
and  cheeks.  As  the  preparation  of  this  soup 
is  a labour  of  love,  and  will  occupy  time,  our 
recipe  will  run  in  the  order  of  arrangement. 
First,  clean  and  blanch  a calf’s  head,  with  the 
skin  on.  Take  out  the  brains,  and  put  the 
head  into  eight  or  nine  quarts  of  spring  water. 
Bring  it  gently  to  a boil,  skim  frequently,  and 
keep  it  simmering  a couple  of  hours,  by  which 
time  it  should  be  sufiiciontly  done  to  removo 
the  bones  easily.  Second,  return  the  bones  to 
tho  pot,  and  add  three  pounds  of  fillet  of  veal, 
three  pounds  of  leg  of  beef,  cut  into  an  inch 
and  a half  square  pieces,  three  pounds  of  deli- 
cate pickled  pork,  also  cut  into  small  pieces, 
three  or  four  slices  of  good  sound  old  ham  for 
llavouring,  four  large  onions,  sliced,  throe  heads 
of  celery,  a large  bunch  of  savoury  herbs, 
parsley,  a few  loaves  of  green  basil,  lemon 
thyme,  marjoram,  two  bay-leaves,  and  stow 
gently,  with  good  careful  skimming,  three  full 
hours,  adding  stock  to  keep  up  tho  required 
quantity  of  soup.  Third,  while  tho  stock  is 
boiling,  cut  from  tho  head  the  skin  and  iat  that 


adheres  to  it  into  nice  sizable  pieces,  and  cut 
tho  tongue  into  cubes  of  an  inch  square,  the 
ilosliy  parts  of  tho  head  into  diamonds,  dice,  or 
any  other  shape.  Make  hrain  balls,  or  any, 
other  forcemeat,  or  egg  halls.  Fourth,  when 
the  stock  has  been  sufficiently  boiled,  strain  it 
from  the  hones,  <tc.  (retaining  only  rich  bits  of 
meat),  into  a large  clean  stewpan ; add  the  Bkin, 
tongue,  &e.,  and  a seasoning  of  cayenne  and 
mace,  Harvey’s  sauce,  mushroom  ketchup,  or 
any  other  seasoning  that  may  be  desirable. 
Thicken  with  four  ounces  of  butter,  kneaded 
in  as  much  brown  flour,  and  simmer  gently  for 
an  hour,  if  the  calf ’s  head,  &c.,  require  it;  but 
twenty  minutes  before  serving,  add  half  a pint 
of  sherry  and  the  brain  or  other  balls,  button 
mushrooms  (two  or  three  ounces) . Fifth,  the 
best  mode  is  to  placo  the  pieces  of  head,  &c.,  at 
tho  bottom  of  the  tureen,  and  strain  the  soup 
through  a tammy-cloth;  but  if  due  care  has 
been  taken  in  the  second  stage  of  the  prepara- 
tion, and  tho  skimming  has  been  constant  and 
careful,  this  need  not  he  resorted  to.  Sixth, 
serve  with  lemon  on  a plate,  as  some  persons^  i 
like  the  soup  a little  acid.  (For  half  a calf’s 
head  take  half  the  ingredients.  This  recipe  is 
for  four  quarts. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup  of  Calf’s  Head 

(another  way). — 6’ee  Calf’s  Head,  Mock  Turtle 
Soup ; also  Turtle  Soup,  Mock,  several  recipes. 

Moek  Turtle  Soup,  Forcemeat  Balls 

for  ( see  Forcemeat  Balls,  &c.). 

Modena  Cake. — The  lightness  of  this 
cake  depends  greatly  on  the  mixing  and  lieating 
together  of  the  ingredients.  Warm  six  ounces  of 
hutter  before  the  fire  until  it  is  as  soft  as  cream.' 
Beat  into  it  half  a pound  of  flour,  and  the  same 
of  finely-sifted  sugar.  Have  ready  whisked 
half  a dozen  eggs  (they  should  be  whisked  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes).  Work  the  flour  and 
sugar  gradually  and  smoothly  with  the  eggs. 
Add  grated  lemon-peel  and  thinly-sliced  candied 
orange-peel  to  flavour;  and  lastly,  beat  briskly 
into  the  mixture  as  much  carbonate  of  soda  as 
will  cover  a shilling.  Put  the  cake  quickly  into 
the  oven,  which  should  he  moderately  heated. 
The  tin  should  be  lined  with  a buttered  paper.  : 
Time,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  to  heat  eggs ; to 
bake,  an  hour. 


Mogul  Sauce.— Mince  ten  or  a dozen 

shallots,  pour  vinogar  on  them,  and  let  them 
soak  six  hours.  Strain  the  vinegar,  about  a pint; 
add  tho  same  quantity  of  mushroom  ketchup, 
rather  less  than  half  the  quantity  of  soy, 
a small  tea-spoonful  of  cayenne,  a dozen  all- 
spice, some  anchovy-juice,  and  half  a tea- 
spoonful  of  mustard-seed.  Boil  gently,  strain, 
bottle,  and  cork  tho  bottles  tightly. 

Molasses.— This  is  the  saccharine  prin- 
ciple in  tho  dregs  or  refuse  drainings  from  the 
casks,  &c.,  of  sugar,  and  tho  unerystullisable 
part  of  the  juice  of  the  cane  separated  from 
the  sugar  during  tho  process  of  granulation. 
It  consists  of  sugar  prevented  from  crystallising 
by  acids,  and  saline  and  other  matters, 
account  of  its  cheapness,  molasses  is  much  em- 
ployed as  an  article  of  domestic  oconomy. 
is  considered  very  wholesome,  and  children  or- 
generally  very  fond  of  it.  A drench  v 
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has  shown  that  it  may  ho  deprived  of  its  pecu- 
liar tasto  by  boiling  it  with  pulverised  charcoal 
tor  half  an  hour ; tho  saccharine  liquor  is  then 
Strained  from  tho  charcoal,  when  its  flavour  is 
found  equal  to  that  of  sugar. 


Molly  Clark’s  Pudding— Moke  a 
custard  of  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk,  which 
has  been  previously  flavoured  with  vanilla,  half 
a pint  of  cream,  the  yolks  only  of  eight  eggs, 
and  three  ounces  of  white  sugar.  Stir'  until 
cold,  when  pour  into  a well-buttered  basin  or 
mould,  cover  with  a buttered  paper,  and  simmer 
gently  for  an. hour.  When  done  let  the  pudding 
stand  a few  piinutes  before  turning  out.  Serve 
with  a hot  fruit  sjrrup  or  jelly  poured  round  it, 
not  over,  or  stewed  French  plums,  or  a compote 
of  any  kind  that  taste  or  fancy  may  direct. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  lOd.  Sufhcient  for  four  or 


five  persons. 


Monastery  Wine  Soup.  — Pick  and 
wash  four  ounces  of  good  rice,  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  a pint  and  a half  of  cold  water, 
and  the  yellow  rind  of  a lemon.  Let  it  soften 
gradually,  and  when  it  has  become  quite  tender, 
pour  over  it  a pint  and  a half  of  any  white 
wine,  and  stir  in  from  three  to  four  ounces  of 
sugar.  Boat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  pour  the 
sOup  slowly  upon  them  in  the  tureen,  and  serve 
it  once. 


Monitor’s  Tart.— Make  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  good  puff  paste,  observing  the 
proportions  of  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
butter  to  one  pound  of  flour.  Divide  in 
two  portions,  roll  out  one  half  to  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  cut  it  round  with 
4 tin-cutter.  Well  flour  the  pastry,  and  transfer 
it  to  the  oven-leaf,  which  should  be  quite  cold, 
i Fill  the  tart  with  a compote  of  apples,  pre- 
I pared  in  the  following  manner  : — Stew  one 
pound  of  apples,  cut  into  quarters  (pared  and 
cored),  in  a clean  saucepan,  with  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  lump  sugar,  one  ounce  of  butter,  and 
a little  powdered  cinnamon,  until  they  are 
tender  but  not  broken.  They  must  not  be  put 
into  the  crust  until  cold.  When  placing  the 
v apples  he  careful  to  leave  a margin  an  inch  in 
depth  all  round.  Boll  out  the  other  half  of  the 
crust,  and  lay  it  carefully  over  the  apples.  Brush 
tho  edges  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  press 
them  well  together,  that  the  juice  may  not 
escape.  Brush  over  the  outside  with  the  white  of 
an  egg,  and  sift  a little  sugar  over  it,  and  a few 
finely-chopped  abnonds.  Bake  in  a moderate 
oven  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Time  to 
stew  tho  apples,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 


Monk’s  Patties,  The  (see  Patties,  The 
Monk’s). — A dish  for  Lent. 


Monmouth  Pudding.— Take  the  crumb 
of  a stale  white  loaf,  put  it  into  a basin,  and 
pour  over  it  boiling  milk,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
pint  of  milk  to  four  ounces  of  bread.  Cover 
until  it  is  well  soaked,  then  add  two  heaped 
table-spoonfuls  of  pounded  white  sugar,  from 
four  to  five  ounces  of  butter  dissolved  beforo 
the  fire,  tho  grated  peel  of  a dry  lemon  with 
tho  juice  Of  a fresh  one,  and  throo  well-whisked 
eggs.  Pour  tho  mixture  into  a buttered  dish, 
the  bottom  of  which  has  boon  spread  with  jam — 


strawberry,  raspberry, 'or  plum:  Bake  for  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Montagu  Pudding.—  Mix  to  a smooth 
hatter  two  ounces  of  flour,  a quarter  oi  a pmt  oi 
milk,  and  four  eggs,  well  beaten.  Then  add. 
half  a pound  of  chopped  (not  rolled)  suet,  half 
a pound  of  stoned  raisins — or  a quarter  of  a. 
pound  of  raisins,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sultanas — and  two  table-spoonfuls  _ of  moist 
sugar.  Pour  the  whole,  into  a basin,  flour  a 
cloth,  put  it  over  the  top,  and  tie  down  tightly. 
Plunge  the  pudding  into  a saucepan  of  boiling 
water,  and  boil  for  four  hours.  Suflicient  for 
six  persons.  Probable  cost,  Js. 

Montpellier  Butter  (Beurre  do  Mont- 
pellier).— Take  eqnal  quantities  (about  a hand- 
ful of  each)  of  tarragon,  chervil,  and  pimpernel, 
together  with  a small  quantity  of  chives,  and 
place  them  in  boiling  water  to  blanch.  -Then 
remove  them;  allow  them  to  cool,  and  drain  ofli 
all  the  water  adhering  to  them.  Then  dry 
them  on  a cloth,  and  compress  them  to  remove 
all  moisture.  Isow  place  them  in  a mortar, 
with  a clove  of  garlic,  a handful  of  capers,  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs  boiled  hard,  the  same- 
number  of  . anchovies,  and  some  gherkins. 
Beat  them  together  for  five  minutes,  and  then 
add  one  pound  of  good  butter;  season  with 
nutmeg,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  again  heat  them 
up  together  until  perfectly  mixed,  a wine-glass- 
ful of  the  finest  olive-oil  being  added  during 
the  process.  When  well  mixed,  pour  on  it,  by 
little  and  little,  a quart  of  Dinaigrc  d V cstragon 
(vinegar  flavoured  with  tarragon).  Colour  the 
preparation  with  the  green  colouring  prepared 
from  spinach-leaves.  When  the  whole  is 
thoroughly  mixed,  remove  it  from  the  mortal', 
and  place  it  in  q suitable  vessel  for  sending  to 
table. 

Montreal  Pudding.— Put  four  ounces  of 
flour  into  one  basin,  and  whisk  three  eggs  for  ten 
minutes  in  another.  Add  to-  the  eggs  a small, 
cup  of  milk,  a large  table-spoonful  of  good 
moist  sugar,  and  the  quarter  of  a small  nutmeg, 
grated.  Mix  the  flour  and  eggs  gradually 
together,  and  stir'  in  nearly  half  a pound  of 
fine  bread-crumbs.  This  mixture  should  bo 
beaten  for  quite  twenty  minutes,  when  half  a 
pound  of  raisins,  stoned  and  cut,  may  be  added. 
Butter  a basin  or  mould,  arid  boil;  the  mould 
to  bo  well  tied  over  the  top.  Time,  three  hours 
to  boil.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Suflicient,  for  four 
or  five’ persons. 

Montrose  Cakes.— Beat  a pound  of  fresh 
butter  to  a cream,  with  an  equal  weight  of 
finely-sifted  sugar.  Whisk-  a dozen  eggs  for 
ten  minutes,  add  them,  with;  half  a glassful  of 
brandy,  a little  nutmeg,  and  a table-spoonful 
of  rose-water,  gradually,  to  tho  creamed  butter. 
Boat  the  mixture  for  twenty  minutes,  dredging 
into  it  tho  whole  of  ono  pound  of  flour,  well 
dried  and  sifted.  If  currants  are  lil?cd,  they 
can  ho  added.  Throe-quarters  of  a pound  will 
bo  enough  for  theso  ingredients. 

Moor  Game,  Bl'oiled.— Truss  the  birds 
firmly,  and  divide  them  down  tho  back;  flatten 
the  breast,  and  bruise  tho  log.  Season  with 
i cayenne,  white  pepper,  and  salt.  Put  them 
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into  a stewpan  with  plonty  of  butter.  Close 
the  lid,  and  simmer  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  Take  them  out,  and  finish  on  the 
gridiron.  Servo  with  a sauce  as  follows : — Chop 
some  shallot  and  a little  parsley  together,  stew 
them  both  in  a small  quantity  of  stock ; add 
vinegar  and  popper.  Time,  eight  to  ton 
minutes  to  broil. 

Moor  Game  Pie.— Season  the  birds  highly 
with  cayenne,  black  pepper,  and  salt.  Any 
other  seasoning  will  rob  them  of  their  native 
flavour.  They  may'  be  divided  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  size.  Small  birds  are  best  whole.  Boil 
down  anyr  trimmings  for  gravy'.  Put  this,  with 
some  good  beef  gravy,  into  a pie-dish,  and  lay 
in  the  birds  with  bits  of  butter  over  them ; or 
a rump-steak,  well  seasoned,  may  be  Laid  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pie-dish,  with  the  gravy'  from  the 
trimmings.  Cover  with  a puff  paste  and  bake, 
but  do  not  overdress  it.  If  the  pie  is  to  be 
eaten  hot,  a little  melted  butter,  mixed  with  a 
glassful  of  claret,  and  the  j uice  from  a lemon  may 
be  poured  into  it  through  a funnel ; but  for 
a cold  pie  this  is  not  necessary.  Time,  three- 
quarters  to  one  hour  to  bake.  Probable  cost, 
exclusive  of  fowl,  2s. 

Moor  Game,  Roasted. — Cut  off  the 

head,  wipe  out  the  inside,  and  truss  like  a fowl. 
Plenty  of  butter  to  baste  and  a quick  fire  are  in- 
dispensable. If  overdone,  moor  game  are  spoiled. 
Serve  them  on  buttered  toast  soaked  in  the 
dripping-pan,  with  plain  melted  butter  thrown 
over  them,  or,  if  preferred,  a gravy  and  bread 
sauce.  The  delicious  aroma  of  the  moor  fowl 
is  lost  if  other  seasoning  than  pepper  and  salt 
be  given  it.  Fine  bread-crumbs,  toasted  with 
butter  to  a light  brown,  should  accompany'  this 
dish.  Time,  half  an  hour  or  more.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  the  brace.  Sufficient, 
two  for  a dish. 

Moor  Gams  Salad  (a  la  Soyer).—  Put 
a slight  layer  of  butter  round  a dish,  by'  means 
of  which  secure  a border  of  hard-boiled  eggs. 
Cut  into  four,  lengthway'S,  taking  off  the  lip  to 
make  them  stand.  Fill  the  dish  with  a season- 
able fresh  salad ; garnish  the  egg-border  taste- 
fully, with  beetroot,  fillets  of  anchovies,  or 
gherkins.  For  the  sauce  observe  the  following 
instructions  : — Take  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
finely'-chopped  shallots,  two  of  pounded  sugar, 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
chopped  tarragon  and  chervil,  a salt-spoonful 
of  white  pepper,  two  of  salt,  twelvo  table- 
spoonfuls of  salad-oil  (which  should  be  very 
gradually'  mixed),  and  three  of  chilli  vinegar. 
When  mixed  keep  it  on  ice  until  wanted,  and 
when  ready  to  serve  add  half  a pint  of  whipped 
cream.  Pour  a little  of  the  sauce  over  the 
salad.  Arrange  the  inferior  parts  of  three 
roast  grouse  on  the  top,  ovor  which  pour  more 
sauce,  and  continue  to  placo  the  joints  in  a 
pyramidal  form  with  the  sauce,  until  all  be 
well  used  up.  Mr.  Soyer  considered  this  salad 
“ better  adapted  to  gentlemen  than  ladies.” 

Moor  Game  Soup. — Take  tho  pot-liquor 
of  a boiled  turkey' ; add  any  inferior  parts  of 
game,  with  the  gizzards,  crops,  and  livers,  and 
boil  it  until  reduced  to  two  quarts  ; then  strain. 
Skin  the  birds,  and  cut  them  into  neat  pieces ; 


fry  them  in  butter,  with  a few  thin  slices  of 
lean  ham,  an  onion,  a caiTot,  and  part  of  a 
turnip,  all  sliced.  Drain,  and  put  the  game  into 
the  stock,  with  a head  of  eeleiy  cut  into  inch 
lengths,  and  some  parsley ; a few  Jamaica 
peppers  and  cloves  may  be  added;  but  much 
seasoning  should  be  avoided,  as  it  destroys  the 
flavour  of  the  game.  Slices  of  venison,  or  tho 
trimmings,  will  add  much  to  the  flavour- of  this 
soup. 

Moor  Game,  Stewed. — Cut  the  birds 
into  joints,  if  large,  but  only  quarter  small 
ones ; rather  old  birds  may  be  utilised  by  this 
mode  of  cooking.  Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter  into  a large  stewpan,  lay  in  the  joints, 
brown  them  over  a slow  fire,  take  them  out, 
make  a gravy  in  the  pan,  adding  a small  cup 
of  stock  and  a couple  of  glassfuls  of  port  wine, 
with  a bit  of  garlic  the  size  of  a pea ; season  < 
with  white  pepper,  salt,  and  cay'enne,  if  approved,  : 
and  simmer  slowly  until  tender.  Thirty  nxiimtes 
will  be  sufficient  time  for  young  birds.  The  skin  : 
should  be  removed  from  old  ones  before  they  j 
are  fried.  Probable  cost,  uncertain. 

Morelia  Cherries  (see  Cherries,  Morelia). 

Morelia  Cherry  Brandy. — Select  fine 
ripe  fruit  gathered  on  a dry  day ; cut  off  the  i 
stalks  to  within  an  inch,  and  put  them  at  once  , 
into  wide-necked  quart  bottles.  Allow  to  every  i 
pound  of  fruit  four  ounces  of  white  sugar- 
candy'  or  loaf  sugar,  and  a pint  of  the  best  i 
brandy.  Some  cherry'  or  peach  kernels  will  ] 
improve  the  flavour ; tie  the  bottles  down  with  I 
bladder,  and  store  in  a dry'  place.  Do  not  put  ij 
all  the  sugar  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  bottle,  | 
but  distribute  it  equally  amongst  the  cherries. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  pound. 


MORELS. 


Morels. — The  morel  is  one  of  the  fow 
edible  fungi  found  in  this  country  which  may  i 
be  employed  as  food  with  safety.  It  is  much  | 
more  common,  however,  in  many  parts  of  the  | 
middle  and  south  of  Europe  than  here.  It  is 
nutritious,  and  not  difficult  to  digest ; the  chief 
use  to  which  it  is  put  is  to  flavour  sauces  and 
gravies.  It  is  used  oither  fresh  or  dried,  and  : 
is  often  brought  to  market  in  a dried  state.  It 
mukes  excellent  ketchup. 

Morels,  Sauce  of.— Tako  green  morels 
(when  dried  they  impart  little  or  no  flavour  to  a 
dish),  wash  and  stew  them  in  a tightly  closed 
pan,  with  a good  lump  of  butter;  when  tender 
take  out  the  morels,  add  some  flour,  let  it  brown 
in  the  butter,  and  use  good  gravy  to  make  it  0< 
tho  proper  consistency.  Flavour  with  grated 
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lemon-rind  and  juice.  Put  in  the  morels,  and 
serve  hot. 

Morels,  stewed. — Morels  are  seldom 
served  at  English  tables,  but  when  stewod 
fresh  have  a rich  flavour,  highly  appreciated  by 
connoisseurs ; stow  them  in  a little  good  gravy, 
powdered  mace,  pepper,  salt,  and  a glassful  of 
white  wine  for  an  hour.  If  large  cut  them  into 
four ; thicken  the  gravy  with  butter  and  flour, 
and  add  lemon- juice  to  taste ; serve  hot. 

Moselle  Cup. — To  a bottle  of  moselle  in 
a jug  pour  a glassful  of  sherry,  or  pale  brandy, 
and  add  four  or  five  thin  slices  of  pine-apple, 
the  peel  of  half  a lemon,  cut  very  thin,  and  some 
lumps  of  ice,  and  sweeten  to  taste.  A bottle  of 
iced  soda  or  seltzer- water  must  be  added  before 
using. 

Mother  Eve’s  Pudding.  — Take  of 
sliced  apple,  well-washed  currants,  grated 
bread,  and  finely-shred  suet,  each  twelve 
ounces,  mix  them  in  a bowl,  with  half  the  rind 
of  a lemon,  minced,  and  moisten  with  four  well- 
beaten  eggs.  Boil  in  a buttered  mould,  and 
serve  with  a sweet  sauce,  as  follows : — Sweeten  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  melted  butter,  add  nutmeg,  a 
large  glassful  of  sherry,  and  part  of  the  juice  of 
a lemon.  Time,  three  hours  to  boil.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  8d.,  exclusive  of  wine.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Mother’s  Apple  Pudding  ( see  Apple 
Pudding,  Mother’s). 

Moulds,  To  Use. — Dip  them  into  cold 
water  before  filling  them  with  either  jelly  or 
cream.  When  about  to  turn  out  the  contents, 
dip  them  quickly  into  hot  water,  ana  wipe  dry. 

Muffins. — Make  a dough  of  rather  soft 
consistency  with  warm  milk,  allowing  to  every 
quart  of  milk  an  ounce  and  a half  of  German 
yeast,  which  should  be  first  mixed  with  the  milk , 
add  the  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs,  and  cover 
the  dough  closely  before  the  fire  to  rise.  When 
ready,  drop  the  quantity  of  dough  required 
for  one  muffin  upon  a well-floured  board,  and 
form  it  into  shape  by  turning  it  round  with  the 
hand,  then  slide  it  upon  the  hot  plate.  To  make 
and  bake  muffins  well  is  a difficult  task,  and  as 
they  are  now  to  be  obtained  at  any  respectable 
baker’s,  there  are,  unless  for  families  living 
far  from  town,  very  few  home-made  muffins. 
Time,  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  to  bake. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  for  this  quantity. 
Sufficient,  four  pounds  of  flour. 

Muffins  (another  way).  — See  Breakfast 
Muffins. 

Muffins,  American.— Warm  a pint  of 
new  milk,  add  to  a table-spoonful  of  fresh  yeast, 
a pinch  of  salt,  the  white  of  two  eggs,  frothed, 
and  a little  lump  of  saleratus,  Ihe  size  of  a pea, 
dissolved  in  warm  water.  Put  these  ingredients 
into  a bowl,  and  add  sufficient  flour  to  make  a soft 
bough.  Put  it  in  a warm  place  to  riso  for  two 
-.three  hours,  being  careful  to  covor  tho  bowl 
I'wth  a cloth.  Take  out,  on  the  end  of  a spoon, 

I enough  dou^h  for  one  muffin  at  a time, drop  it  on 
J'i  loured  board,  and  shake  it  until  it  is  tho  proper 
if  'if1,  nmffins  riso  again,  then  place  care- 

|J.y  y on  a hot  plate  or  stovo,  previously  oiled; 

" en  ono  side  is  slightly  browned,  turn  on 


the  other.  When  done,  divide  the  edge  of  the 
muffin  all  round  with  tho  thumb  anil  finger; 
toast  it  gently  first,  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other ; tear  it  open,  and  place  two  or  three 
lumps  of  butter  between,  and  cut  into  quarters. 
Pile  throe  or  four  on  a dish,  and  send  hot  to 
table.  Time,  about  twenty  minutes  to  bake. 
Probablo  cost,  about  Id.  each.  One  will  be 
sufficient  for  each  person. 

Muffins  and  Crumpets,  Pudding 

of  ( see  Crumpet  and  Muffin  Pudding). 

Muffins,  Indian  (sec  Indian  Muffins). 

Muffins,  Potato  ( see  Potato  Muffins). 

Muffins,  Pudding  of.— Beat  six  eggs  for 
ten  minutes,  lay  three  muffins  and  two  crumpets 
into  a bowl,  and  pour  over  them  three  breakfast- 
cupfuls  of  boiling  milk,  flavoured  with  lemon- 
peel,  and  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar.  Mix 
when  cold,  and  add  a glassful  of  brandy,  two 
ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched  and  chopped 
small,  and  the  beaten  eggs ; half  a pound  of 
stoned  muscatels,  or  dried  cherries,  may  be 
added,  and  the  whole  should  be  well  stirred 
before  being  put  into  the  buttered  basin  for 
boiling,  or  into  a dish  lined  with  puff  paste,  if 
the  pudding  is  preferred  baked.  Time,  one 
hour  to  bake  or  boil.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons.  Probable  cost,  2s.,  exclusive  of  brandy. 

Muffins,  Toasted.— To  toast  muffins  slit 
them  round  the  edge  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or 
more,  but  keep  them  attached  in  the  centre 
while  toasting.  Pull  open,  and  butter  freely. 
Lay  them  on  a very  hot  plate,  and  serve  cut 
across. 

Mulberry. — The  fruit  of  the  mulberry  is 
brought  to  the  dessert,  and  recommends  itself 
by  its  highly  aromatic  flavour  and  abundant 
subacid  juice.  It  is  wholesome,  cooling,  and 
rather  laxative;  like  the  strawberry,  it  docs 
not  undergo  the  acetous  fermentation,  and 
therefore  may  safely  be  partaken  of  by  gouty 
and  rheumatic  persons.  The  most  forward 
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mulberries  attain  maturity  about  the  end  of 
August,  and  there  is  a succession  of  ripening 
fruit  on  the  same  tree  for  about  a month  or  six 
weeks.  I he.  ripening  berries  rapidly  change 
from  a reddish  to  a black  colour,  and  should 
. gathered  accordingly  for  immediate  use. 
Phis  delicate  fruit  will  not  keep  good  off  the 
treo  for  above  a day  or  two. 

Mulberry  Juice. — The  chief  uso  of  tho 
iruit  of  the  hlack  mulberry  is  for  the  dessert;  but 
from  its  cooling  and  laxative  properties  its  juice, 
diluted  with  water,  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
leverage  in  fevers.  It  is  also  employed  in  tho 
torm  of  syrup  for  medicinal  purposes,  chiefly  to 
colour  other  fluid  medicines.  The  juice  is  also 
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mado  uso  of  to  give  a dark  lingo  to  liqueurs 
and  confections.  When  properly  prepared 
and  fomented,  tho  fruit  yields  a pleasant 
vinous  liquor,  widely  known  by  tho  name  of 
mulberry  wino.  In  tho  cider  countries  tho 
fruit  is  occasionally  mixed  with  apples  to  form 
a bovorago  called  mulberry  cider. 

Mulberries,  Preserved.— Simmer  tho 
mulberries  in  a jar,  as  directed  in  the  recipe 
for  Mulberry  Syrup,  and  strain  the  juice.  Put 
a pint  of  this  into  a proserving-pan,  with  two 
pounds  and  a hall  of  sugar  in  small  lumps ; stir 
until  tho  sugar  is  dissolved.  Keep  it  boiling 
for  about  tivo  minutes,  skimming  carefully, 
then  add  two  pounds  of  the  fruit,  without  any 
bruised  berries.  Move  them  gently  in  the  syrup, 
and  let  the  pan  stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire 
until  the  preserve  is  hot  through,  then  boil 
very  gently  for  half  an  hour,  and  put  them  by 
to  cool  until  next  day.  This  would  be  best 
done  in  an  earthenware  or  enamelled  pan,  as  the 
shifting  from  one  vossel  to  another  is  likely  to 
break  the  fruit.  Boil  again  next  day.  The 
syrup,  when  cold,  should  be  firm ; test  it 
before  the  pots  are  filled.  Mulberries  are  not 
often  bought,  as  they  are  not  produced  plenti- 
fully in  England.  The  preserve  is  refreshing 
and  cooling,  and  the  syrup,  when  mixed  with 
water,  is  efficacious  in  cases  of  sore  throat. 

Mulberry  Syrup.— Get  the  juico  from 
■quite  ripe  mulberries,  put  them  into  a jar,  and 
set  the  jar  in  a not  very  hot  oven,  or,  which 
is  hotter,  in  a vossel  of  boiling  water,  and,  as 
the  juice  separates  from  the  fruit,  pour  it  off, 
and  when  sufficiently  done,  strain  through  a 
sieve  without  pulping'  the  mulberries.  Boil  the 
juice,  allowing  to  each  pint  a pound  of  good 
loaf  sugar;  skim,  and  when  cold,  put  into 
bottles,  and  cork  tightly.  Time,  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  extract  the  juice.  Boil  to  a thick 
syrup. 

Mulberry  Vinegar.— Put  six  pounds  of 
ripe  mulberries  into  an  earthenware  pan,  and 
pour  over  them  vinegar  to  cover.  When  they 
have  soaked  twenty- four,  hours,  bruise  them 
with  a wooden  spoon,  and  cover  with  a cloth  for 
another  twenty-four  hours ; bruise,  and  mix 
well ; add  more  vinegar,  until  nearly  a gallon 
has  been  poured  upon  them.  When  they  have 
stood  a week  (they  should  be  stirred  daily  during 
the  time),  strain  off  the  vinegar,  to  every  pint 
add  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  boil  and  skim 
well  for  five  minutes.  To  bo  used  like  raspberry 
• vinegar. 

Mulberry  Water.— Put  a pound  of  mul- 
berries into  a basin,  and  cover  them  with  lump 
sugar,  coarsely  powdered ; crush  them  together, 
then  pour  over  them  a pint  of  water,  and  filter 
through  a fine  sieve.  Mulberry  water  is  most 
refreshing  as  a drink  in  casos  of  fever. 

Mullagatawny  Soup.— This  is  soup  of 
any  kind  flavoured  with  cuixy  powder.  It  is 
highly  stimulating,  gives  tone  and  vigour  to 
tho  digostive  organs,  and  is  frequently  accept- 
able in  very  hot  or  very, cold  climates.  Never- 
theless wo  do  not  recommend  its  frequent  uso, 
though  it  may  occasionally  be  resorted  to  on 
festive  occasions.  When  made  in  India,  tho 
curry  powder  is  largely  mixed  with  coriander, 


cassia,  cayenne  pepper,  black  and  white  pepper, 
curmeric,  garlic  mixed  with  lemon-acid  or  sour 
apples,  mangoes,  tamarinds,  or  other  acidulous 
fruit ; but  it  is  now  needless  to  prepare  and 
mix  all  those  ingredients,  as  a large  or  small 
hottlo  of  well-prepared  curries,  to  suit  any 
palato,  may  be  purchased  at  any  oilman’s  store. 
If  a plain  curry  or  mulk*gatawny  soup  is 
proforred,  mix  the  powder  with  equal  quan- 
tity of  browned  fiour  and  a little  cold  stock  or 
broth,  which  may  be  put  in  with  the  meat  of 
tho  soup  half  an  hour  before  serving.  Soft 
meats,  fowl,  &c.,  may  bo  wholly  stewed  in  this 
curry  stock,  though  the  finer  sorts  of  curries  will 
not  admit  of  this,  mangoes,  tamarinds,  & c., 
taking  only  a few  minutes ; hut  the  experienced 
cook  will  readily  distinguish  and  determine 
on  such  additions.  With  a plain  curry  there 
should  he  a flavouring  of  lemon-acid  just 
before  serving.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
define  precisely  what  should  be  tho  several 
ingredients  of  "tho  more  complex  curries — the 
cook  must  study  the  likings  of  the  guests— some 
do  not  like  coriander-seed,  others  dislike  garlic ; 
cassia  in  some  cases  is  disagreeable ; though, 
when  all  those  ingredients  are  carefully  pro- 
portioned with  just  sufficient  cayenne  to  stimu- 
late, it  should  he  found  a most  enjoyable  soup. 
The  housekeeper  will  readily  understand  that 
any  good  stock  soup  may  "be  converted  into 
mullagatawny  or  curry  soup,  but  as  it  usually 
occupies  considerable  space  in  every  cookery- 
book,  we  add  a few  examples,  pointing  from  the 
simple  soup  above  mentioned  to  more  expensive 
dishes. 

Mullagatawny  Soup  (another  way).— 
See  Indian  Mullagatawny  Soup. 

Mullagatawny  Soup,  Calf’s  Head  — 

Prepare  a calf’s  head  as  for  mock-turtle,  put  it 
into  a stewpan  with  a cow-heel,  cover  with  four 
quarts  of  water,  and  boil  until  tender.  When 
cold  cut  off  the  meat  from  the  hones,  and  brown 
them  lightly  in  a little  hatter,  with  four  shred 
onions.  Put  the  meat  hack  into  the  stock,  and 
add  curry,  flavoured  to  taste.  This  time  it  will 
hear  more  cayenne,  Harvey  s sauce,  or  any 
other  sauce  that  may  bo  esteemed.  Rice  in  a 
separate  dish  should  always  accompany  mulla- 
gatawny  soup. 


Mullagatawny  Soup,  Fowl  — Boil  a 

fowl  in  good  veal  stock,  or  with  a knuckle  of 
veal  and  half  a pound  of  minced  ham.  When 
the  fowl  is  nearly  done  tako  it  and  the  knuckle 
out,  strain  the  stock,  cut  up  the  fowl  into 
convenient-sized  pieces,  and  replaco  with  the 
stock.  Then  add  a table-spoonful  of  curry, 
flavoured  to  taste,  a cupful  of  curds,  a little  salt 
and  an  ounce  of  butter  for  each  quart  of  soup. 

Mullagatawny,  Household.  — SoaJ 
two  pounds  of  tinned  mutton  in  two  quarts  o 
water.  Fry  two  apples,  two  onions,  two  turnips 
two  locks,  and  a bunch  of  herbs.  _ Pour  on  a pint 
of  the  liquor  in  which  tho  meat  is  tfo.ricing.boil 

for  half  an  how.  Mix  two 
flour  and  one  of  curry  powder  with  cold  '' aUr. 
Stir  into  the  liquid,  add  the  reat  of  water 
and  the  meat.  Boil  for  three  hours.  1 ross^ko 
wholo  through  a sieve,  boil  again,  add  salt 
and  serve,  with  boilodnce.  Serve  with  a dash 
of  lemon.  Time  to  simmer  meat,  four  hours. 
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Mullagatawny  Soup,  Rabbit.— Cut 

up  two  young  rabbits  into  small  piocos,  fry  them 
in  butter  until  they  are  nearly  dressed  enough, 
with  four  onions  sliced  finely.  Placo  theso  in  a 
stowpan,  pour  in  a quart  of  stock,  and  simmer 
for  an  hour.  Then  take  eut  the  rabbit,  and  strain 
off  the  onions;  replace  the  rabbit  in  the  stewpan 
with  two  more  quarts  of  stock,  as  good  as  you 
wish  to  make  it,  and  when  it  boils  stir  in  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  curry  powder,  flavoured  as 
you  may  prefer;  add  mango  pickles,  &c.,  just 
before  serving.  Fowl , may  be  servod  in  the 
same  way. 

Mullagatawny  Vegetable.— Take  five 
or  six  young  vegetable-marrows,  and  the  same 
of  middle-sized  cucumbers,  pare,  cut  them 
lengthwise  into  slips,  empty  their  seeds,  and 
divide  them  again  into  dice.  Pare  and  core  four 
soar  apples  or  tomatoes,  and  slice  a couple  of 
Spanish  onions.  Theso  last  fry,  slightly  brown- 
ing them,  in  a large  stewpan,  with  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  good  fresh  butter.  Throw  in  the 
other  vegetables  before  the  butter  has  acquired 
much  colour,  and  stir  them  gently  round. 
Shake  the  pan  frequently,  and  stew  gently  over 
a slow  fire  until  half  done,  when  add  from  two 
to  three  large  table-spoonfuls  of  good  curry 
powder,  and  stew  the  vegetables  until  they  will 
pulp,  pouring  in  boiling  veal  stock  enough  to 
cover.  Strain  through  a coarse  hair-sieve, 
pressing  the  pulp  with  a wooden  spoon.  Add 
more  stock,  or  even  water,  if  stock  be  not  at  hand, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  soup  required,  and 
any  additional  seasoning  — salt,  cayenne,  or 
lemon-juice.  Thicken  if  necessary  with  a very 
little  ground  rice  or  arrowroot,  and  serve  with 
j rice,  if  liked ; but  it  should  be,  if  properly 
made,  quite  thick  enough  without  any  addition. 
Time,  two  hours  to  prepare.  Sufficient,  one 
quart  for  six  persons. 

Mulled  Wine; — To  a bottle  of  wine  add 
five  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  three  cloves,  and  the 
sixth  part  of  a nutmeg,  grated.  Place  the  wine 
in  a bright  tin  pot  with  a lid.  Keep  it  over  a 
gentle  heat  till  it  is  nearly  boiling  : then  send 
to  table  in  a hot  silver  jug  with  a lid. 

Mulled  Wine  (a  French  recipe). — Take 
a wine-glassful  and  a half  of  water,  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  spice,  cinnamon,  slightly  bruised 
ginger,  and  cloves,  mixed,  and  three  ounces  of 
sugar.  Mix  theso  ingredients,  and  boil  till 
they  form  a thick  syrup,  taking  care  that  they 
do  not  bum.  Pour  in  a pint  of  port  wine  ; stir 
gently  till  just  on  the  point  of  boiling;  then 
serve  immediately.  If  a strip  or  two  of  orange- 
vmd  cut  very  "thin  is  added  to  wine  thus 
I Prepared,  it  gives  tho  flavour  of  bishop.  In 
making  this  bovorage  in  Franco,  light  claret  is 
substituted  for  port  wine : the  better  sorts  of 
vin  ordinaire  are  excellent  thus  prepared. 

Mullet,  Grey  (nee  Grey  Mullet). 

Mullet,  Grey,  Boiled.  — Put  large 
mullet  into  cold  water,  salted  in  the  propoi-tion 
i of  two  ounces  of  salt  to  every  two  quarts  of 
water,  bring  the  water  quickly  to  the  boil, 
then  simmer  until  done.  Small  mullet,  like 
other  small  fish,  should  ho  put  into  almost 
boiling  water.  Serve  with  anchovy  or  caper 


sauce,  and  plain  molted  butter.  Time  to  boil, 
a quart  or  to  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  8d. 
per  pound. 

Mullet,  Grey?  Broiled.— Scale,  clean, 
and  tako  out  tho  gills  and  inside.  A fish  of 
about  two  pounds  will  bo  host  for  this  mode  of 
cooking.  Score  the  mullet  on  Loth  sides,  lay  it 
on  a dish,  sprinkle  with  salt,  and  pour  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  oil  over  it.  Turn  on  the 
dish,  drain,  and  when  to  be  broiled,  fold  in 
oiled  paper  or  not ; the  fire  should  bo  mode- 
rate and  even.  Tho  scores  should  not  he 
more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  When 
sent  to  table  put  from  six  to  eight  ounces  of 
maitre  d’hotel  butter  on  it.  Time  to  broil, 
half  an  hour. 

Mullet,  Red. — These  fish  may  he  roast, 
baked,  or  broiled,  and  are  excellent  either  way. 
Scrape  and  wash,  then  wipe  them  quickly.  The 
gills  and  fins  only  are  removed,  hut  the  inside 
is  dressed  with  the  fish,  the  liver  being  a much- 
esteemed  morsel.  Fold  each  mullet  in  oiled  or 
buttered  paper,  and  bake  about  twenty-five 
minutes.  Serve  without  the  paper,  and  with, 
sauce  in  a tureen.  Make  the  sauce  thus  : — Into 
a, little  good  melted  butter  pour  the  liquor  which 
has  oozed  from  the  fish,  add  a glassful  of  wine, 
white  or  red,  a little  essence  of  anchovies, 
cayenne,  and  lemon-juicc.  Time,  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  from 
Is  to  2s.  each. 

Mullet,  Red  (a  la  Maitre  d’ Hotel).— 
Clean  four  red  mullet,  and  wipe  them  quickly. 
Score  them  to  the  depth  of  'a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  and  lay  them  to  steep  in  a small  wine- 
glassful  of  salad-oil.  Add  a salt-spoonful  of 
salt,  and  one  of  popper,  an  onion,  sliced,  and  a 
bunch  of  parsley  in  sprigs.  When  the  fish  have 
become  well  saturated,  drain  and  put  them  on 
the  gridiron.  Let  the  fire  be  bright  and  even. 
In  ten  minutes  the  mullet  will  be  done.  Brown 
alike  on  both  sides.  Serve  hot  on  a dish,  with 
maitre  d’ hotel  butter  under  them ; about  seven 
or  eight  ounces  will  he  enough.  Time,  half  an 
hour  to  steep  in  oil.  Probable  cost,  Is.  to  2s. 
each. 

Mullet,  Stewed. — Make  a sauce  as  fol- 
lows : — Put  together  in  a stewpan  three  glassfuls 
of  hock  and  sherry  wine  mixed,  tho  former  to 
he  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  given.  Slice  thinly 
a small  carrot  and  turnip,  also  half  a small 
lemon ; add  a hay-leaf,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a 
hunch  of  thyme  and  parsley.  Lay  in  the  fish, 
and  stew  gently  over  a slow  fire.  Strain  the 
gravy,  thicken  with  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  serve  the  fislx 
on  a hot  dish,  with  the  sauce  poured  over. 
Time,  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  to  stew.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  to  2s.  each.  Sullicicnt,  three 
fish  for  this  sauce. 

Mum. — Tako  eighty  gallons  of  water,  brew 
it  with  seven  bushels  of  wheaten  malt,  one 
bushel  of  oat-malt,  and  ono  bushel  of  ground 
boans.  When  it  has  worked  or  fermented 
awhile  in  a hogshead  not  too  full,  put  into  it  of 
inner  rind  of  fir  throo  pounds;  ono  pound  of 
tops  of  fir  mid  birch  ; throo  handfuls  of  cardnns 
benedictm ; a handf ul  or  two  of  flowers  from  solis; 
burnet,  betony,  marjoram,  penny-royal,  wild 
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thyme,  of  each  a handful;  two  handfuls  of 
eldcr-flowors  ; thirty  ounces  of  seeds  of  car- 
damon, bruised;  and  one  ounce  of  barberries, 
bruised.  When  the  liquor  has  coascd  working, 
fill  it  up,  and  at  last  put  into  tho  hogshead 
ten  new-laid  eggs ; stop  it  up  close,  and  in  two 
years  the  mum  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Mush  of  Indian  Corn. — A recipe  for 
this  wholesome  dish  is  given  by  William 
Cobbett,  in  his  “ Treatise  on  Cobbett’s  Corn.” 

“ You  put,”  he  says,  “ some  water  or  milk  into  a 
pot,  and  bring  it  to  boil;  you  then  lot  the  Hour 
or  meal  out  of  one  hand  gently  into  tho  milk 
or  water,  keeping  stirring  with  tho  other,  until 
you  have  got  it  into  a pretty  stiff  state ; after 
which  you  let  it  stand  ten  minutes  or  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  or  less,  or  even  only  one  minute, 
and  then  take  it  out,  and  put  it  into  a dish  or 
bowl.  This  sort  of  half  pudding,  half  porridge, 
you  eat  either  hot  or  cold,  with  a little  salt,  or 
without  it.  It  is  frequently  eaten  unaccom- 
panied with  any  liquid  matter ; but  the  general 
way  is  to  have  a porringer  of  milk,  and,  talcing 
off  a lump  of  the  mush  and  putting  it 
into  the  milk,  you  take  up  a spoonful  at  a time, 
having  a little  milk  along  with  it ; and  this  is 
called  mush  and  milk.'' 

Mushrooms.— -Of  the  mushrooms  gene- 
rally eaten  in  England,  arid  which  may  be 
partaken  of  with  impunity,  the  chief  is  the 
common  mushroom  ( Agaricus  campestris) . 

“ When  eaten,”  says  Dr.  Lancaster,  “ this 
mushroom  should  be  fresh  gathered,  as 
after  keeping  it  acquires  properties  that  render 
it  liable  to  disagree.  The  Agaricus  campestris 
may,  however,  be  dried  quickly,  and  kept 
wholesome  for  any  length  of  time,  or  they  may 
be  powdered  and  thus  kept.  When  salted 
fresh  and  pressed  they  yield  the  sauce  known 
by  the  name  of  ‘ketchup,’  or  ‘catsup.’  The 
mushroom  gives  a fine  flavour  to  soups,  and 
greatly  improves  beef-tea.  When  arrowroot 
and  weak  broths  are  distasteful  to . persons 
with  delicate  stomachs,  a little  seasoning  with 
ketchup  will  generally  form  an  agreeable 
change.”  The  mushroom  itself  may  be  cooked 
in  a variety  of  ways.  Some  roast  them, 
basting  them  with  melted  butter,  and  serve 
with  white  wine  sauce.  They  may  be  made 
into  patties  and  addod  to  fricassees.  In 
France  they  steep  them  in  oil,  adding  salt, 
pepper,  and  a little  garlic ; they  arc  then  tossed 
up  in  a small  stewpan  over  a brisk  fire,  with 
chopped  parsley  and  a little  lemon- juice. 
The  morel  is  occasionally  found  in  Great 
Britain.  In  tho  opinion  of  fungus-eaters  it  is  a 
great  luxury.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same  way 
as  tho  common  mushroom,  but  its  flavour  is 
moro  delicate.  Ordinarily  it  is  obtained  from 
our  Italian  warehouses,  but,  if  sought  for  about 
the  beginning  of  summer,  it  may  not  un- 
frequently  be  found  in  our  orchards  and  woods. 
Another  fungus  met  with  in  English  markets 
is  the  truflle.  It  is  more  uncommon  in  this 
country  than  the  morel,  but  it  is  imported  in 
considerable  quantities  from  franco.  Truffles 
grow  entirely  underground,  and  truffle-bunting 
dogs,  and  even  swine,  are  trained  to  discover 
them.  They  impart  a fine  flavour  to  soups  and 
gravies,  and  enter  into  the  composition  ol 


stuffing  for  boars’  heads,  fish,  and  other  kinds 
of  animal  food.  In  liis  valuable  work  on 
tho  “ Esculent  Funguses  of  England,”  Dr. 
Badham  remarks  of  the  odours  and  tastes  of 
mushrooms  tliat  both  one  and  the  other  are  far 
more  numerous  in  this  case  of  plant  than  in 
any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Some  of  them  give  out  powerfully  disagreeable 
odours,  whilst  others  yield  the  most  agreeable  of 
perfumes.  The  authority  just  mentioned  enu- 
merates no  fewer  than  forty-eight  species  of 
mushroom,  all  of  which  are  good  to  eat.  The 
great  objection,  however,  to  mushrooms,  is 
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that  some  of  them  are  very  poisonous  ; and  mis-  jj 
takes  occur  so  often  that  only  persons  skilled  jj 
in  distinguishing  the  various  species  ought  to  ;? 
be  trusted  for  administering  them  indis- -M 
criminately  as  food.  On  the  Continent  persons  ij 
are  specially  appointed  to  examine  all  fungi  .jj 
sent  to  market,  so  that  only  those  which  are  jj 
safe  to  eat  are  allowed  to  be  sold.  According,  jj 
to  Dr.  Badham,  the  majority  of  fungi  are  jl 
harmless,  but  his  account  of  the  poisonous 
effects  of  the  minority,  and  the  post-mortem  jfl 
appearance  of  the  organs  of  those  who  have  jj 
died  through  partaking  of  them,  are  enough  to  I j 
alaim  the  most  stout-hearted. 

Mushrooms  (Antidote  to  poisonous  fungi),  jj 
— “ All  fungi  should  be  used  with  caution,  for  j- 
even  the  champignon,  and  edible,  garden  jl 
mushrooms,  possess  deleterious  qualities,  when  i 
grown  in  certain  places.  All  the  edible  species  |! 
should  be  thoroughly  masticated  before  being fl 
taken  into  the  stomach,  as  this  greatly  lessens  jj 
the  effoct  of  poisons.  When  accidents  of  this  jj 
sort  happen,  vomiting  should  be  immediately  j1 
excited,  and  then  tho  vegetable  acids  should  be  1 
given — cither  vinegar,  lemon-juice,  or  that  ot  ij 
apples  ; after  which,  give  ether  and  anti-spas-  Ij 
medic  remedies,  to  stop  the  excessive  biliom  j 
vomiting.  Infusions  of  gall-nut.  oak-bark,  i 
and  Peruvian  bark  are  recommended  as  capabk  1 1 
of  neutralising  the  poisonous  principle  o;  I 
mushrooms.  It  is,  howover,  the  safest  way  no  I 
to  eat  any  of  tho  good  but  less  common  kind'  1 
until  they  have  been  soaked  in  vinegar,  bpiri 
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of  wine  and  vinegar  extract  somo  part  of  their 
poison,  and  tannin  matter  decomposes  tho 
greatest  part  of  it.”  ( Botanist's  Companion). 
In  Poland  and  Russia  thero  are  above  thirty 
edible  sorts  of  fungi  in  common  uso  among  the 
peasantry.  Thoy  are  gathered  in  all  the 
different  stages  of  their  growth,  and  used  in 
various  ways — raw,  boiled,  stewed,  roasted ; and, 
being  hung  up  and  dried  in  their-  stoves  or 
chimneys,  form  a part  of  their-  winter  stock  of 
provisions. 

Mushrooms  (a  la  Bordelais). — Proceed 
in  all  respects  as  for  grilled  mushrooms,  but 
serve  with  a sauce  of  oil  or  melted  butter, 
in  which  are  minced  young  onions,  parsley,  and 
a little  garlic  ; or  serve  with  a sauce  made  by 
boiling  the  trimmings  of  the  mushrooms  in 
good  brown  gravy,  seasoned  with  cayenne 
pepper  and  salt,  and  thickened  with  the  yolks 
of  eggs.  Time  to  broil,  about  tw-elve  minutes  ; 
to  bake,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

Mushrooms  (a  la  Casse-tout).  — This 
mode  of  cooking  mushrooms  is  borrowed  from 
the  French,  as  its  name  implies.  Their-  hearth 
fires  are  particularly  adapted  for  it.  Place  a 
baking  tin  on  the  hot  hearth,  on  which  lay  toast 
well  buttered ; cover  with  mushrooms,  carefully 
cleaned,  keeping  the  cup  side  uppermost,  and 
placing  upon  each  mushroom  a bit  of  butter, 
and  a seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt.  Medium- 
sized flap  mushrooms  do  best  for  this  dish ; they 
should  be  freshly  gathered.  A glass  is  some- 
times fixed  closely  over  the  mushrooms,  but  for 
cooking  mushrooms  in  any  quantity,  an 
earthenware  cover,  with  a flat  top,  to  allow  of 
the  wood-embers  "being  placed  around  and  on  it, 
is  used.  Serve  on  a hot  dish.  Time,  ten  to 
twelve  minutes. 

Mushrooms  (au  Buerre).  — Trim  the 
stems,  and  rub  tw  o pints  of  button  mushrooms 
with  flannel  dipped  in  salt.  Put  them  in  a stew- 
pan  with  three  or  four  ounces  of  good  butter, 
slightly  browned,  and  stir  them  very  gently,  to 
get  the  butter  well  about  them.  Shake  the  pan 
over  a moderate  fire,  that  the  mushrooms  may 
not  settle  at  the  bottom.  When  they  have  well 
imbibed  the  butter,  add  a little  pounded  mace, 
salt,  and  cayenne,  and  cover  closely  by  the  side 
of  the  fire,  to  simmer  until  tender,  when  thoy 
will  be  found  excellent  without  any  other 
addition.  Serve  them  hot  on  toast  at  breakfast 
or  luncheon.  If  to  be  eaten  cold,  drain  them 
from  the  butter,  which  may  be  used  as  flavour- 
ing for  other  dishes,  and  put  them  in  a cool 
place,  to  be  served  next  day,  but  they  will  keep 
for  several  days.  When  mushrooms  are  plentiful, 
they  may  be  kept  thus  prepared  many  weeks,  in 
pots,  with  a little  clarified  butter  run  over  the 

I top  to  exclude  the  air.  Warm  up  when  required. 
Time,  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes 
altogether. 

I Mushrooms  (au  Gratin).  — Skin,  wash, 
drain,  and  wipe  dry  some;  freshly-gathered  flap 
mushrooms.  Cut  the  stems  to  within  a quarter 
of  an  inch,  and  fill  tho  cup  with  the  following 
seasoning: — Grated  ham  or  bacon  (rather  fat), 
two  ounces,  shred  shallot,  half  an  ounco,  a small 
hunch  of  chopped  parsley,  some  thyme,  a little 
powdered  mace,  and  popper  and  salt.  Simmor 
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the  seasoning-  for  five  minutes  in  a little  butter, 
and  add  tho  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Stand  the 
mushrooms,  well  dredged  with  browned  crumbs 
(raspings),  into  a flat  baking-dish,  which  should 
be  well  smeared  with  butter,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  When  done  serve  piled  on  a 
hot  dish,  with  somo  brown  sauce  around  the 
mushrooms.  Time,  about  fifteen  minutes  to 
bake.  Probable  cost,  according  to  season. 

Mushrooms  and  Eggs  {see  Eggs  and 
Mushrooms). 

Mushrooms,  Baked  or  Broiled.— For 

either  mode  of  cooking  the  flaps  are  best.  We 
give  the  preference  to  baked  mushrooms, 
because  the  whole  of  the  juice  is  preserved. 
Flap  mushrooms  should  be  washed  and  dried, 
and  the  tops  peeled.  Put  them,  without  the 
stems,  into  a tin  baking-dish,  season  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  a very  little  pounded  mace,  if 
liked.  Small  bits  of  butter  laid  over  the  top 
will,  with  the  juice  that  flows  from  them,  be 
the  only  sauce  required.  Button  mushrooms 
are  best  for  stewing,  pickling,  or  polling. 
Broiled  mushrooms  should  be  served  on  a hot 
dish,  with  a small  piece  of  butter  on  each,  and 
a few  drops  of  lemon- juice  squeezed  over. 
Time,  twenty  minutes  to  bake,  ten  to  twelve 
to  broil.  The  probable  cost  will  be  Id.  each. 
Sufficient,  four  medium-sized  mushrooms  to 
each  person.  ( See  also  Mushrooms,  Grilled.) 

Mushrooms,  Buttered  ( sec  Buttered 
Mushrooms). 

Mushrooms,  Dry. — Mushrooms  prepared 
in  this  way  will  be  found  useful  when  fresh 
ones  are  not  to  be  had.  They  are  prepared 
precisely  like  powdered  mushrooms  ( see  Mush- 
rooms, Powdered),  but  button  mushrooms  and 
just-opened  ones  do  best.  Do  not  draw  their 
juice,  but  place  them  at  once  into  a slow  oven 
on  white  thick  paper.  They  will  shrink,  and 
lose  their  round  appearance,  but  if  carefully 
done,  and  not  burnt,  they  will  be  found  ex- 
cellent for  hashes,  &c.  They  need  only  be  put 
into  the  gravy  when  cold,  and  wanned  up,  to 
swell  to  nearly  their  original  size.  Keep  them 
in  brown-paper  bags  hung  near  the  fire. 

Mushrooms,  Edible  and  Poisonous, 
To  distinguish.— Dr.  Christison  gives  the 
following  directions  for  distinguishing  the  es- 
culent from  the  poisonous  varieties  of  "fungi : — 
“It  appears  that  most  fungi  which  have  a 
warty  cap,  more  especially  fragments  of  mem- 
brane adhering  to  their  upper  surface,  are 
poisonous.  Heavy  fungi,  which  have  an 
unpleasant  odour,  especially  if  they  emerge 
from  a vulva,  or  bag,  are  also  generally  hurtful. 
Those  which  grow  in  woods  and  shady  places 
are  rarely  esculent,  but  most  are  unwholesome ; 
and  if  they  are  moist  on  tho  surface  they  should 
be  avoided.  All  those  which  grow  in  tufts  or 
clusters  from  the  trunks  and  stumps  of  trees 
ought  likewise  to  be  shunned.  A sure  test  of 
a poisonous  fungus  is  an  astringent  stryptic 
taste,  and  perhaps  also  a disagreeablo  but 
certainly  a pungent  odour.  Those  the  sub- 
stance of  which  become  bluo  soon  after  boing 
cut,  are  invariably  poisonous.  Agarics,  of  an 
orange  or  rose  rod  colour,  and  boloti,  which  az-o 
coriaceous,  or  coz-ky  in  texture,  or  which  have 
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a mombranous  collar  round  tho  stem,  are  also 
unsafe.  Those  rules  for  knowing  deleterious 
fungi  seem  to  rest  on  fact  and  experience,  but 
they  will  not  enable  tho  collector  to  recognise 
every  poisonous  species.”  Tho  general  rules 
laid  down  for  distinguishing  wholesome  fungi 
aro  not  so  well  foundod,  but  tho  most  simplo 
and  easy  mode  of  testing  the  quality  of  field 
fungi,  according  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Johnson,  is  to 
introduce  a silver  spoon,  or  piece  of  coin  of  that 
metal,  or  an  onion,  into  the  vessel  in  which 
mushrooms  are  seething  ' if  on  talcing  oithor  of 
them  out  they  assume  a bluish-black  or  dark 
discoloured  appearance,  there  are  certainly  some 
dangerous  fungi  among  them  ; if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  metal  or  onion  on  being  withdrawn 
from  the  liquor  wears  its  natural  appearance, 
the  fungi  may  be  regarded  as  wholesome  and 
innoxious. 

Mushrooms,  Forcemeat  of.  — Put  a 

lump  of  butter  into  a ste  wpan,  in  which  stew  some 
button  mushrooms,  or  some  small  newly-opened 
ones,  previously  peeled,  and  with  part  of  the 
stalk  taken  off.  Season  with  cayenne,  a little 
powdered  mace,  and  salt.  In  about  six  or 
seven,  minutes,  when  they  have  been  well  tossed 
in  the  pan,  put  them  on  a dish  set  sloping  to 
drain  off  the  butter,  and  when  cold,  have  ready 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  fine  bread-crumbs ; mix 
these  with  a quarter  of  a pound  c>f  the  mush- 
rooms finely  minced  ; add  a very  little  mace  and 
nutmeg,  a tea-spoonful  of  grated  lemon-peel, 
and  more  salt  or  cayenne,  if  necessary,  but  the 
flavour  of  the  mushrooms  should  predominate, 
and  too  much  seasoning  would  destroy  it. 
Moisten  with  some  of  the  butter  in  which  they 
were  stewed,  and  break  up  small  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  fresh  butter.  Bind  the  mixture  with 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  pound  all  in  a mortar, 
and  make  into  balls,  to  be  used  for  soup,  or 
fried  and  served  -with  roast  fowls,  or  round 
minced  veal.  Boiled  fowls  should  have  some 
of  the  forcemeat  put  inside. 

Mushrooms,  Forcemeat  of  (another 
way) . — See  P orcemeat  of  Mushrooms. 

Mushrooms  for  Garnish. — Take 
fresh-gathered  button  mushrooms,  cut  off  the 
stems,  and  wash  them  in  a little  cold  water, 
then  drain.  Have  ready  squeezed  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon,  put  it  with  a small  cup  of  cold 
water  into  an  enamelled  ste  wpan,  into  which 
throw  each  mushroom  as  it  is  peeled ; add  an 
ounce  of  butter  and  a little  salt.  Place  the 
stewpan  over  tho  fire,  bring  it  quickly  to  a boil, 
and,  in  five  minutes,  use  the  mushrooms  as 
required.  A good  cook  will  know  how  to  utilise 
tho  stems  and  peel  of  the  mushrooms.  In  this 
case  they  may  be  chopped  small  and  stewed  in 
tho  gravy  left  after  boiling  the  buttons. . These 
trimmings  aro  useful  for  flavouring  dishes  or 


soups. 

Mushrooms  for  Garnish  (another 
u-ay). Sec  Garnish,  Mushrooms  for. 

Mushrooms,  Grilled.— Cut  the  stalks, 
peel,  and  score  lightly  tho  underside  of  large 
mushroom  flaps,  which  should  be  firm,  and 
fresh  gathered.  Season  them  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  stoep  them  in  a marinade  of  oil  or 
melted  butter.  If  quite  sound,  thoy  may  be 


laid  on  a gridiron,  over  a slow,  even  fire,  and 
grilled  on  both  sides,  but  they  are  best  done  in 
the  oven  if  at  all  bruised.  Either  way,  serve 
with  a sauce  of  melted  butter,  or  on  a hot  dish, 
with  a piece  of  butter  on  each  musliroom,  and  a 
squeeze  of  lemon-juice.  Time,  about  twelve  . 
minutes  to  grill;  forty  minutes  to  steep  in 
marinade.  Sufficient,  one  large  mushroom  for 
each  person. 

Mushroom  Ketchup.— Mushroom  ket- 
chup is  more  highly  esteemed  and  more  gene- 
rally useful  than  any  other.  It  is  best  when 
made  of  the  large  mushroom  flaps,  fully  ripe, 
fresh,  and  perfectly  dry — that  is,  gathered, 
during  dry  weather.  If  this  point  is  not  at- 
tended to,  the  ketchup  will  not  keep.  Do  not 
wash  nor  skin  the  mushrooms,  but  carefully 
remove  any  decayed,  dirty,  or  worm-eaten  por- 
tions ; cut  off  about  half  an  inch  from  the  end 
of  the  stalks,  then  break  the  rest  into  small 
pieces,  put  them  into  an  earthen  jar,  and 
strew  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  salt  amongst 
two  gallons  of  mushrooms,  scattering  the  larger 
portion  over  the  top.  Bet  them  remain  all 
night,  and  the  next  day  stir  them  gently  with 
a wooden  spoon,  and  repeat  this  three  times  a 
day  for  two  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
put  the  jar  into  a cool  oven  for  half  an  hour, 
then  strain  the  liquid  which  flows  from  them 
through  a coarse  cloth,  and  let  it  boil  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Do  not  squeeze  the  mush- 
rooms. To  every  quart  of  the  liquid  put  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  each  of  Jamaica  pepper  and  black 
pepper,  and  a drachm  of  mace.  Boil  again 
until  the  quantity  is  reduced  one-half.  Pom-  it 
out,  and  let  it  stand  until  cool,  then  put  it  into 
perfectly  dry  bottles,  being  careful  to  leave  the 
sediment,  which  will  have  settled  at  the  bottom, 
undisturbed,  lie  sin  the  corks,  or  tie  bladder 
over  them,  and  keep  in  a cool,  dry  place.  Th® 
liquid  will  have  a better  appearance  if  it  is 
strained  through  a tamis  after  being  poured 
from  the  sediment.  If  liked,  two  or  three  drops  - 
of  brandy  maybe  put  into  each  pint  of  ketchup. 
It  is  well  to  use  small  bottles,  so  that  the 
liquid  may  not  be  long  kept  after  it  has  been  i 
exposed  to  the  air.  Probable  cost  of  mush- 
rooms, variable. 

Mushroom  Ketchup  (another  wayW 
Proceed  as  before  directed,  but  let  the  mush- 
rooms stand  twelve  hours  only,  warming  them 
over  the  fire  to  extract  the  juice.  Strain  the 
whole  through  a sieve,  and  boil  and  skim  the 
liquor,  adding  to  each  quart,  when  clear,  equal . 
quantities  of  ginger,  black  peppercorns,  and 
allspice,  about  one  and  a half  ounces  in  all, 
two  small  blades  of  mace,  and  five  or  six  cloves. 
The  mushrooms  may  be  pressed  dry  after  the 
juice  has  been  strained  from  them : the  juice 
may  be  used  for  flavouring  hashes,  or  any  dish, 
where  great  delicacy  is  not  required.  I'mR> 
five  minutes  to  boil  -without  spice,  fifteen  n 


minutes  with. 

Mushroom  Ketchup  (another  way).— 
Prepare  tho  mushrooms  and  salt  them  as  m th 
last  recipe.  Let  them  stand  twelve  hours,  then 
work  them  well  with  the  fingers,  and  lcav  c them 
again  for  thirty-six  hours,  stirring  them  occa- 
sionally with  a wooden  spoon.  At  the  end 
that  time  measure  them  into  an  cartlie  ] > 
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and  with  each  quart  put  half  an  ounco  of  all- 
spice, threo-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  black  popper, 
and  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  Jamaica 
pepper.  Cover  the  jar  closely,  set  it  in  a pan 
of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for 
fully  two  hours.  Take  it  out,  let  it  stand  until 
cool,  then  pom-  off  the  juice  into  a clean  pan, 
as  clear  as  possible,  and  boil  the  liquid  for  half 
an  hour.  Skim  it  thoroughly,  and  put  it  into  a 
jar.  When  quite  cold,  pour  it  through  a jelly-bag 
until  it  is  bright  and  clear.  It  must  be  poured 
; gently,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  sediment.  Put 
a tea-spoonful  of  brandy  with  each  half-pint  of 
liquor,  and  pour  it  into  small  bottles.  Cork 
these  securely,  and  either  tie  a piece  of  bladder 
over  them  or  resin  the  corks,  and  keep  the  ket- 
chup in  a cool,  dry  place.  When  pouring  the 
juice  from  the  mushrooms  do  not  squeeze  them, 
or  the  liquid  will  look  thick  and  muddy  The 
refuse  need  not  be  wasted,  for  after  a common 
ketchup  has  been  made  from  it,  it  can  be  dried 
i and  used  for  mushroom  powder  (see  Mushrooms, 
Powdered).  Probable  cost  of  mushrooms,  vari- 
able. Sufficient,  a table-spoonful  of  ketchup  to 
i hah  a pint  of  sauce. 

Mushroom  Ketchup  (another  way). — 
Gather  large  flap  mushrooms  for  this  purpose  in 
i the  month  of  September.  If  the  weather  be 
I showery,  wait  until  the  mushrooms  have  had  a 
; few  hours  of  sunshine,  for  no  water  should  enter 
i into  the  composition  of  ketchup.  Break  into  an 
I earthenware  pan  as  many  mushrooms  as  it  will 
hold.  Let  them  be  clean,  and  quite  free  from  grit 
: or  dirt,  and  that  portion  of  the  stem  should  be 
, removed  to  which  the  soil  adheres.  Sprinkle  salt 
j among  them,  and  put  a layer  over  the  top  (from 
six  to  eight  ounces  will  be  enough  for  a peck 
i of  mushrooms).  Cover  them  for  two  days,  occa- 
■ sionally  stirring  them  during  the  time,  then 
strain  through  a sieve  without  giving  the  mush- 
' rooms  any  pressure.  To  each  quart  of  the 
juice  so  gained,  allow  three  blades  of  mace, 
hah  an  ounce  of  black  peppercorns,  the  same  of 
sliced  ginger,  with  half  the  quantity  of  allspice, 
a few  cloves,  and  more  salt  if  required.  Boil 
the  juice  for  fifteen  minutes,  uncovered,  and 
before  putting  in  the  spice ; add  the  spice, 
and  boil  twenty  minutes  more.  Pill  bottles 
when  quite  cold.  Wax  the  corks  to  exclude  the 
air. 

Mushroom  Ketchup,  Common.  — 

Mince  a shallot  very  finely.  Put  it  into  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  mushroom  ketchup,  and 
simmer  gently  for  five  or  six  minutes;  then 
] add  one  table-spoonful  of  chilli  vinegar,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  walnut  pickle.  Boil  for 
ten  minutes,  and  when  cold  pour  the  ketchup 
into  small  bottles,  cork  securely,  and  store  in  a 
i «>ol,  dry  place.  Sufficient  to  make  one  pint  of 
ketchup. 

Mushroom  Ketchup,  Common 

(another  way).— After  tho  clear  juice  has  been 
( poured  from  the  mushrooms,  put  the  remainder 
into  a saucepan,  and  warm  them  on  tho  fire. 

1 Afterwards  press  tho  mushrooms  through  a 
tamis  until  every  particle  of  juice  has  boon 
extracted.  Strain  the  liquid,  boil  it  for  five 
minutes,  then  with  each  pint  put  a cupful  of 
, strong  beer,  half  a blade  of  mace,  a quarter  of 
! | an  ounce  of  ginger,  throe  clovos,  and  a quarter 


of  an  ounco  of  allspice.  Simmer  gently  for 
about  fifteen  minutes,  and  when  cold  bottlo 
for  use,  with  tho  spices  equally  divided.  Suf- 
ficient, a table-spoonful  will  fully  flavour  half 
a pint  of  thickened  sauce  or  gravy. 

Mushrooms,  Oyster  Patties  with 

(see  Oysters,  Patties  of, _ with  Mushrooms). 

Mushrooms,  Pickled.  — Take  button 
mushrooms,  as  nearly  as  possible  of  tho  came 
size  (small  ones  are  best)  and  freshly  gathered. 
Cut  off  the  stalks,  and  rub  away  tho  outer  skin 
with  a piece  of  new  flannel  and  some  fine  salt. 
Binse  them  in  salted  spring  water,  drain 
quickly,  and  dry  in  a soft  cloth  until  no 
moisture  hangs  about  them.  Boil  together 
spice  and  vinegar  in  proportion  to  the  mush- 
rooms to  be  pickled,  allowing  nearly  a quart  of 
vinegar  to  a quart  of  the  buttons,  and  with  one 
quart  of  the  best  white  wine  vinegar  put  three 
small  blades  of  mace,  an  ounce  of  crushed 
ginger,  half  the  quantity  of  white  peppercorns, 
and  a small  pinch  of  cayenne.  When  the 
pickle  boils  put  in  the  mushrooms,  and  continue 
the  boiling  until  they  are  rather  soft,  which 
will  be  in  from  eight  to  ten  minutes,  according 
to  their  size.  Fill  jars,  or  large-mouthed 
bottles,  and  distribute  the  spice  as  equally  as 
possible  in  them.  When  cold,  tie  down  se- 
curely with  bladder,  and  remove  to  a dry  place. 
Field  mushrooms  are  much  to  be  preferred  to 
those  artificially  raised. 

Mushrooms  Pickled  in  Brine.— Pre- 
pare button  mushrooms  precisely  as  directed  in 
the  preceding  recipe,  but  make  a brine  as  fol- 
lows : — Boil  together  two  quarts  of  water,  eight 
ounces  of  salt,  three  small  blades  of  mace,  an 
ounce  or  more  of  bruised  ginger,  and  the  same  of 
whole  white  pepper.’  Skim  while  boiling,  add 
the  prepared  mushroom  buttons,  and  boil  slowly 
for  a few  minutes.  Fill  well-dried  bottles 
while  the  mushrooms  are  still  hot,  and  when 
quite  cold  cork  the  bottles,  and  tie  down  with 
skin.  A small  quantity  of  salad-oil  poured  on 
tho  top  of  each  bottle  will  effectually  preserve 
the  contents. 

Mushrooms,  Pickled,  Sauce  of.— To 

half  a pint  of  brown  gravy  add  a table-spoonful 
of  good  mushroom  ketchup,  some  pickled  mush- 
rooms, and  a little  of  their  liquor.  Put  the 
above  ingredients  into  a saucepan,  set  it  over 
the  fire,  and  stir  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
butter,  blended  _ with  a tea-spoonful  of  flour. 
It  should  not  boil,  but  when  thick,  like  smooth 
cream,  serve  over  roast  or  broiled  fowls.  Time, 
about  ten  minutes. 

Mushrooms,  Powdered.— Get  largo 
mushrooms,  but  remove  the  brown  end  and  the 
outside  skin,  and  see  that  they  are  quite  free  from 
grit  and  dirt.  Put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a 
couple  of  onions,  each  stuck  with  six  cloves, 
two  blades  of  mace,  some  white  pepper,  and 
salt.  Place  them  by  tho  side  of  tho  firo  to 
heat  gradually,  and  draw  their  j nice,  then  shake 
the  pan  over  a clear  firo  until  the  moisture  has 
dried  up ; this  must  be  done  briskly,  or  the 
mushrooms  will  get  burnt  and  useless.  Dry 
them  in  a cool  oven ; they  will  require  to  be 
Put  in  several  time's,  until  they  can  be  reduced 
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to  a fine  powder.  Fill  quito  dry  bottles,  and 
keep  in  a dry  place,  the  bottles  to  be  corked 
and  sealed.  Sufficient  for  a gallon. 


Mushroom  Sauce  for  Chicken  [see 

Chicken,  Mushroom  Sauce  for). 


Mushroom  Sauce,  Fowl,  Boiled, 
with  [see  Fowl,  Boiled,  &c.). 

Mushrooms,  Sauce  of,  Brown.— But- 
ton or  flap  mushrooms  may  bo  used  for  this 
sauce.  They  should  bo  rinsed  in  cold  water, 
drained,  and  dried  in  a soft  cloth,  and,  if  flap 
ones,  cut  into  pieces.  Simmer  tho  mushrooms, 
without  stalks,  in  half  a pint  of  beef  gravy, 
add  a little  mushroom  ketchup,  and  an  ounce 
of  butter,  blended  with  flour.  If  liked,  flavour 
with  lemon-peel,  and  squeeze  in  some  of  the 
juice  before  serving.  Time,  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  minutes. 


of  butter  with  an  equal  quantity  of  flour,  and 
stir  it  over  a slow  fire  for  a minute  or  two, 
then  moisten  with  the  strained  liquor,  and  add 


two  dessert -spoonfuls  of  chopped  parsley,  pre- 
viously scalded.  Take  it  off  the  fire,  and  stir 
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in  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  another 
piece  of  butter,  about  half  an  ounce.  Put  the 
mussels  on  a dish  in  their  shells,  detached,  and 
pour  tho  sauce  over. 


Mushrooms,  Sauce  of,  White.— To 

preserve  tlie  colour  of  this  sauce  see  that  the 
mushrooms  are  well  cleansed  from  the  soil  that 
hangs  about  them,  and  drop  them,  first  re- 
moving the  outer  skin  by  means  of  salt,  into  a 
bowl  of  water  and  lemon-juice.  Dram,  wipe 
dry,  and  chop  them  finely,  without,  the  stalks. 
Put  them  with  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a.  stew- 
pan  to  simmer  until  tender,  but.  do  not.  let  the 
butter  get  colour.  Add  half  a pint  of  bechamel 
sauce,  and  simmer  a few  minutes  longer,  when 
the  sauce  should  be  rubbed  through  a fine  sieve. 
Serve  hot.  When  required  to  be  warmed, 
place  it  into  a vessel  of  boiling  water.  Serve 
poured  over  boiled  fowls.  Time,  fifteen 
minutes  altogether.  Sufficient,  one  pint  ot 
mushrooms  for  half  a pint  of  sauce 

Mushroom  Toast.— stew  over  a gentle 
fire  a quart  of  nicely-prepared  mushrooms 
(just  opened  ones),  first  dissolving  three 
ounces  of  butter  in  the  stewpan,  and  seasoning 
the  mushrooms  with  white  pepper  or  cayenne, 
a salt -spoonful  of  mace,  powdered;  stir  them 
carefully,  and  toss  them  in  the  pan  to  prevent 
burning,  and  until  the  butter  is  dried  and 
slightly  brown,  when  add  half  a pint  of  thm 
cream,  the  grated  rind  ox  half  a lemon,  and  a 
little  salt,  and  stew  until  the  mushrooms  are 
tender.  Beef-gravy  may  be  substituted  tor 
the  cream,  and  the  grated  lemon-peel  omitted. 
Serve  on  buttered  bread,  fried  or  grilled,  which 
should  be  thick  enough  to  allow  of  the  inside 
being  scooped  out.  Serve  hot,  and  squeeze  the 
juice  of  a lemon  over.  Time,  fifteen  minutes 
to  stew  in  butter ; five  minutes  in  gravy. 


Mussels  and  Rice.— Cleanse  the  shells 
in  the  usual  way.  Boil  the  mussels  and  re- 
move the  beards.  Strain  their  liquor  for  use. 
Pick,  wash,  and  soak  thirteen  ounces  of  lice, 
and  boil  as  for  curry.  When  ready,  season 
with  peppor,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  add  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  butter,  with  a little  of  the  mussel 
liquor  and  the  fish,  which  should  be  all  wanned 
together,  or  warm  up  the  mussels  for  the 
centre  of  a dish,  and  place  tho  rice  round  as  a 
border.  Time,  fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes  - 
to  boil  rice. 


Mussels. — Mussels  are  cheap  and  full  of 
flavour.  They  may  be  used  with  advantage 
instead  of  oysters  for  fish  sauces  and  stews. 
Many  people  are  afraid  of  them,  thinking  they 
are  poisonous,  but  thoy  aro  wholesome  enough 
if  well  washed,  and  if  the  piece  of  weed,  and 
also  a small  crab  often  found  inside,  aro  removed 
before  serving.  They  should  be  avoided  in 
those  months  which  havo  not  n in  tho  names. 


Mussels  (if  la  Poulotto).— Prepare  the 
mussels  according  to  tho  directions  given  for 
Mussels,  Boiled.  Strain  tho  liquor,  beard  tho 
mussels,  and  dip  thorn  in  plenty  of  hot  water, 
then  put  them  on  a soft  cloth  to  drain.  Mako 
a sauce  as  follows  :— Blond  togothor  an  ounce 


Mussels,  Boiled.— Brush  the  shells 

thoroughly,  and  wash  the  mussels  in  several 
waters,  in  order  that  they  may  be  entirely  • 
free  from  grit.  Put  them  into  a deep  sauce-  • 
pan  (without  water)  and  sprinkle  a little  salt : 
over  them.  Spread  a napkin  upon  them 
in  the  saucepan,  put  the  lid  on,  and  scald  1 
them  over  a sharp  fire.  Shake  them  about: 
briskly,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  burning. 
As  soon  as  the  shells  open,  take  the  sauce- - 
pan  off  the  fire,  strain  the  liquor  into  a 
bowl,  and  take  out  the  fish.  Very  carefully 
remove  the  little  piece  of  weed  which  is- 
found  under  the  black  tongue.  If  the 
mussels  are  left  too  long  on  the  fire  they  ' 
will  become  leathery. 

Mussels,  Fried.— Cleanse  and  boil  in  thaj 
usual  way,  but  when  bearded  lay  them  out  tc 
drain  on  a soft  cloth.  Make  a thick  batter 
with  two  eggs,  their  liquor,  an  ounce  of  butter 
and  as  much  flour  as  will  be  required;  seasoij 
with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a little  gratec 
lemon-peel  and  minced  parsley.  Thicken  thu 
batter  over  a slow  fire,  pour  it  when  quiff 
smooth  and  thick  into  a basin,  and  with  a fort 
dip  each  mussel  into  it,  and  when  well  covered 
place  each  one  on  a board  to  get  cold  am 
harden,  when  they  should  be  rolled  in  fin 
bread-crumbs,  and  fried  in  boiling  lard  to  a ligh- 
brown.  Serve,  arranged  high  in  the  centre  o 
a dish,  with  parsley  as  a garnish,  or  as 
famish  for  fried  or  boiled  fish.  1 ime,  fi^e  o 
six  minutes  to  fry. 

Mussels,  Ketchup  of.— When  carefull; 
prepared  and  cookod,  mussels  make  a variet; 
of  wholesome  and  agreeable  dislios.  The  shell 
must  bo  first  cleansed  by  repeated  washing  am 
brushing,  and  afterwards  bo  well  rinsed  in 
colander  until  tho  drippings  aro  quite  cleai 
Put  them  into  a largo  iron  saucepan  with  om; 
tho  water  that  hangs  upon  the  shells.  Cove 
closelv,  and  shake  the  mussels  while  heating  t 
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expedite  their  opening.  As  soonas  this  is  accoir 
• ’ (they  will  bo  hard  and  indigestible  1 
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kept  over  the  lire  too  long),  turn  them  into 
clean  earthen  pan,  board  them,  and  remove  tf 
weed,  crab,  and  black  part  . Take  a P»it  and  h. 
of  carefully-picked  mussels,  and  pound  them  J ■ 
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mortar,  then  boil  with  a pint  of  made  wins  or 
cider,  and  a full  pint  of  the  juice  that  flowed 
from  the  mussels  when  boiled,  a drachm  of 
cayenne,  and  two  drachms  of  powderod  mace. 
When  sufficiently  boiled  and  slammed,  strain 
through  a hair  sieve.  Bottle  when  cold,  and 
sea  that  the  bottles  aro  sealed  as  well  as  corked. 

Mussels,  Pickled.— Cleanse  and  prepare 
as  before  directed.  Boil  until  the  shell  opens, 
but  no  longer.  Reserve  their  juice  and  the 
water  from  the  boiling.  To  this  liquor  mix  in 
vinegar  equal  quantities  of  mace,  whole  pepper, 
and  whole  allspice.  Boil  together  for  five 
minutes,  and  throw  the  liquid  cold  over  the 
mussels.  Add  salt  if  required.  The  mussels 
may  be  eaten  at  once,  but  will  keep  corked 
tightly  for  many  days. 

Mussels,  Ragout  of.— Cleanse  the  shells, 
and  boil  the  mussels  as  before  directed  ( see 
Mussels,  Ketchup  of ) . When  bearded  put  them 
into  a basin  and  the  juice  which  flows  from  them 
into  another.  Dissolve  a lump  of  butter  in  a 
stewpan,  mince  some  parsley,  button  mushrooms, 
and  shallots,  if  liked.  Stew  them  in  the  butter 
with  a seasoning  of  mace,  pepper,  and  salt,  if 
required  (though  this  last  must  be  used  spar- 
ingly); moisten  with  the  liquor,  and  some  gravy; 
if  it  be  not  enough,  thicken  with  flour,  and  put 
in  the  mussels  to  get  hot  through,  but  do  not 
let  them  boil.  Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Mussels,  Sauce  of.— Clean,  boil,  and 
beard  the  mussels  as  before  directed  {see  Mussels, 
Boiled),  put  them  with  their  juice  into  a 
stewpan,  season  with  cayenne  and  salt,  and 
let  them  heat  slowly,  but  do  not  let  them  boil. 
Stir  in  rich  melted  butter  or  thick  cream  until 
the  sauce  is  of  the  proper  consistency.  A des- 
sert-spoonful of  vinegar  may  be  added.  Strain 
the  juice  of  the  mussels  through  a piece  of 
muslin. 

Mussels,  Scalloped.— Cleanse  the  shells 
as  before  directed  {see  Mussels,  Ketchup  of). 
Beard  the  mussels  when  boiled,  and  reserve  the 
juice  that  flows  from  them ; strain  it  through 
muslin.  Butter  some  scallop-shells  or  patty-pans, 
and  have  ready  finely-prepared  bread-crumbs, 
seasoned  with  cayenne,  and  a little  white 
pepper  and  salt.  Strew  some  of  the  crumbs 
over  the  bottom  of  the  patty-pans  or  shells, 
and  lay  mussels  over  them;  cover  -with  the 
seasoned  bread-crumbs  and  bits  of  butter,  con- 
tinuing until  mussels  and  crumbs  are  used 
np.  Moisten  with  tho  reserved  liquor,  and 
run  a little  oiled  butter  over  the  top.  Brown 
in  the  oven,  and  serve  hot.  Time,  a quarter  of 
an  hour. 

Mussels,  Soup  of. — The  basis  of  this 
soup  may  be  either  a fish  or  meat  stock.  Take 
half  the  quantity  of  stock  required  for  the  soup, 
nux  with  it  a pint  of  pounded  mussels,  pre- 
viously boiled  and  the  boards  taken  off.  Pound 
also  in  a mortar  the  hard-boiled  yolks  of  three 
e8g8)  with  a lump  of  butter,  a little  mace,  ca- 
yenne, and  salt ; boil  for  thirty  minutes,  then 
strain.  Add  tho  remainder  of  tho  stock,  and 
simmer  for  a few  minutes  longer.  Put  in 
another  pint  of  mussels,  and  make  hot  but  do 
not  kt  tho  soup  boil.  Servo  with  toasted 


sippets.  If  liked,  tho  recipes  for  Oyster  Soup 
may  be  followed,  mussels  being  used  instead  of 
oysters. 

Mussels,  Stewed. — Take  some  carefully- 
prepared  mussels,  put  them  into  a saucepan 
with  as  much  of  their  liquor,  strained  and  pre. 
viously  boiled  with  a blade  of  mace,  as  will  be 
required  to  cover  them.  Let  them  stew  gently, 
and  just  before  boiling  add  a thickening  of 
butter  and  flour  blended  together.  Serve  on 
hot  toast.  Time,  eight  to  ten  minutes  to  stew. 

Mustapha  Ketchup.  — Procure  from 
the  butcher  a fresh,  sound  ox-liver;  rub  it 
with  salt  that  has  been  rolled  until  fine,  that 
the  liver  may  not  get  bruised.  Lay,  it  into 
an  earthenware  tongue-pan,  with  salt  under 
and  over,  and  rub  and  turn  the  liver  each  day 
for  a week  or  ten  days.  Take  it  from  the 
pickle,  wipe  dry,  and  mince  it  small.  Boil 
in  four  quarts  of  water  until  reduced  to  about 
three  quarts,  then  strain  through  a sieve,  and 
let  it  get  cold.  Pour  it  next  day  into  a sauce- 
pan, keeping  back  the  sediment;  add  two 
ounces  of  whole  black  pepper,  an  ounce  each  of 
allspice  and  ginger,  and  boil  very  gently,  until 
reduced  to  about  half  the  quantity.  Allow 
about  a pound  and  a half  of  salt. 

Mustard. — Of  mustard,  two  sorts  are 
cultivated,  the  black  and  the  white.  Both  are 
annuals  and  natives  of  Britain.  The  former 
is  cultivated  chiefly  as  a small  salad,  and  is 
used,  like  cress,  while  in  the  seed-leaves.  These 
are  mild  and  tender  when  newly  expanded, 
but  when  the  plant  has  advanced  into  the 
rough  leaves,  they  are  rank  and  disagreeable 
to  eat.  For  spring  and  summer  consumption 
white  mustard  should  be  sown  once  a week,  or 
once  a fortnight — in  dry,  warm  situations  in 
February  and  March,  and  afterwards  in  any 
other  compartment.  In  summer  sow  in  shady 
borders,  if  the  weather  be  hot  and  sunny,  or 
have  the  bed  shaded.  To  furnish  gatherings 
in  winter,  or  early  in  spring,  sow  in  frames, 
or  under  hand-glasses  ; and  when  the  weather 
is  frosty  or  very  cold,  in  hot-beds  and  stoves. 
“Black  mustard,”  says  Mr.  Loudon,  “is 
chiefly  cultivated  in  fields  for  the  mill  and  for 
medicinal  purposes.  It  is  sometimes,  however, 
sown  in  gardens,  and  the  tender  leaves  are  used, 
as  greens  early  in  spring.  The  seed-leaves,  in 
common  with  those  of  the  cress,  radish,  rape,  &c., 
are  sometimes  used  as  salad  ingredients ; 
but  the  grand  purpose  for  which  the  plant  is 
cultivated  is  for  seeds,  which,  ground,  produce 
the  well-known  condiment.  If  the  seeds,  Dr. 
Cullen  observes,  bo  taken  fresh  from  the  plant, 
and  ground,  the  powder  has  little  pungency, 
but  is  very  bitter;  by  steeping  in  vinegar, 
however,  the  essential  oil  is  evolved,  and  the 
powder  becomes  extremely  pungent.  In 
moistening  mustard-seed  for  the  table,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  it  makes  the  best  appearance 
when  rich  milk  is  used ; but  tho  mixture  in 
this  case  does  not  keep  good  for  more  than 
two  days.  The  seeds  of  both  tho  black  and 
white  mustard  aro  often  used  in  an  entire  state 
medicinally.”  For  salading,  mustard  is  sown  in 
flat-bottomed  drills,  about  an  inch  deep,  and  six 
i inches  apart.  Tho  seed  cannot  well  be  sown  too 
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thick.  Cross  almost  invariably  accompanies 
this  salad  herb. 

Mustard  and  Cress  for  Breakfast. 

— The  cross  is  an  exceedingly  wholesome  herb, 
which  from  its  pungent  quality  promotos  and 
assists  digestion.  It  is  generally  servod  in  the 
centre  of  a dish,  surroundod  with  white  and  red 
radishos.  We  would  recommend,  for  weak 
digestions  the  cross  without  the  accompani- 
ment. Put  a small  saltcellar  in  tho  contre  of 
a plate,  and  serve  the  creas  around  it. 

Mustard,  Indian  {see  Indian  Mustard). 

Mustard,  Mixing  of.  — It  should  be 
made  with  boiling  water,  and  only  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  last  a day  or  two  at  most ; if  kept 
longer,  tho  top  of  the  mustard-pot  should  be 
fitted  with  a glass  stoppor,  but  fresh-made 
mustard  is  preferable.  Put  a little  salt  before 
mixing,  and  rub  it  quite  smooth  with  the  back 
of  a spoon.  Foreign  mustard  is  to  bo  had  of 
any  respectable  grocer,  but  a particular  flavour 
may  be  given  to  mustard  by  moistening  with 
shallot,  tarragon,  garlic,  or  any  spiced  vinegar, 
instead  of  water. 

Mustard  Sauce.— Blend  together  on  a 
plate  three  ounces  of  butter  with  a dessert- 
spoonful of  browned  flour,  half  the  quantity  of 
the  best  Durham  mustard,  and  a little  salt. 
Stir  these  ingredients,  when  smoothly  mixed, 
into  a quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and 
simmer  five  minutes.  Add  enough  vinegar  to 
flavour,  and  serve  as  a sauce  for  fresh  herrings. 

Mustard,  Tartar.— Moisten,  with  equal 
quantities  of  horseradish  and  chilli  vinegar,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  tho  best  mustard,  to 
which  a tea-spoonful  of  salt  has  been  mixed. 
Add  the  liquids  gradually,  and  rub  with  the 
back  of  a Bpoon  until  smooth.  Less  chilli 
vinegar,  and  a little  tarragon,  if  approved,  will 
make  an  excellent  mustard ; or  more  horse- 
radish vinegar  may  be  used,  while  the  other 
vinegar  is  diminished  in  quantity.  Sufficient, 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  vinegar. 

Mutton.— This  is  the  flesh  of  the  sheep. 
The  best  mutton,  and  that  from  which  most 
nourishment  is  obtained,  is  that  of  sheep  of 
from  three  to  six  years  old,  and  which  have 
been  fed  on  dry  sweet  pastures.  The  flesh  of 
sheep  which  have  been  reared  on  salt  marshes, 
or  on  farms  near  the  sea-coast,  is  also  sweet  and 
wholesome;  the  saline  particles  abounding  in 
•sueli  situations  imparts  both  firmness  and  a 
fine  flavour.  To  suit  the  palate  of  an  epicure, 
a sheep  should  never  bo  killed  earlier  than  its 
fifth  year,  at  which  ago  tho  mutton  will  be 
found  firm  and  succulent,  dark-coloured,  and 
full  of  the  richest  gravy.  Mutton  of  two  years 
old  is  flabby,  pale,  and  savourless.  To  ascertain 
tho  age  of  mutton  tho  following  directions  may 
be  givon: — Observe  the  colours  of  tho  broast- 
bono  when  a sheep  is  dressed,  that  is,  where  tho 
breastbone  is  separated.  In  a lamb,  or  before 
the  sheep  is  one  yoar  old,  it  will  bo  quito  rod  ; 
from  one  to  two  years  old,  tho  upper  and  lower 
bones  will  be  changing  to  whito,  and  a small 
circle  of  white  will  appear  round  tho  edge  of 
tho  other  bones,  and  the  middle  part  of  tho 
breastbone  will  yet  continue  rod;  at  throe 
years  old,  a very  'small  streak  of  white  will  be 


seen  in  tho  middle  of  the  four  middle  bones; 
and  the  others  will  be  white  ; and  at  four  years 
old,  all  the  breastbones  will  be  of  a white  or 
gristly  colour.  The  live  weight  with  the  offal 
of  a large  fat  wedder,  and  the  joints  when  cut 
up  for  market,  are  about  as  follows  : — 


Live  weight 

st.  lbs. 
. 13  10 

Offal. 

lbs. 

oz. 

Blood  and  entrails 

. 13 

0 

Caul  and  loose  fat . 

. 21 

4 

Head  and  pluck  . 

. 8 

12 

Pelt 

. 15 

12 

Carcass. 

First  fore-quarter  . 

. 29 

0 

Second  ,,  . . . 

. 28 

12 

First  hind-quarter 

. 33 

8 

Second  ,,  . . 

. 32 

0 

Joints  of  one  side. 

Haunch  .... 

. 23 

0 

Loin 

. 10 

4 

Neck 

. 12 

0 

Shoulder  .... 

. 10 

12 

Breast  ..... 

. 4 

8 

Loss  ..... 

. 0 

12 

Mutton  (Invalid  Cookery) — When  mutton 
is  tender  it  is  the  meat  best  adapted  for  invalids 
and  persons  whose  digestive  organs  are  not  of 
the  strongest.  The  best  and  most  nourishing 
cutlets  are  those  cut  out  of  the  centre  of  the 
leg. 

Mutton,  Australian,  and  Stewed 
Carrots  {see  Australian  Mutton,  &c.). 

Mutton,  Australian,  Boiled,  and 
Caper  Sauce  {see  Australian  Mutton,  <fcc.). 


Mutton,  Breast  of,  Boiled.— Take  out 
the  bones,  gristle,  and  some  of  the  fat ; flatten 
it  on  the  pasteboard,  and  cover  the  surface 
thinly  with  a forcemeat  composed  of  bread- 
crumbs, minced  savoury  herbs,  a little  chopped 
parsley,  pepper,  salt,  and  an  egg,  to  bind.  The 
forcemeat  should  not  be  spread  too  near  the 
edge,  and  when  rolled,  the  breast  should  be  tied 
securely,  to  keep  the  forcemeat  in  its  place. 
If  gently  boiled,  and  sent  to  table  hot,  and 
smothered  with  good  caper  sauce,  it  will  be 
generally  liked.  Time,  two  hours  to  boil.  Pro- 
bable cost,  8d.  per  pound. 


Mutton,  Breast  of,  To  Collar.— Skin 

the  breast,  and  free  it  entirely  from  bone  and 
gristle.  When  flat  on  the  board,  cover  it  with 
beaten  egg,  and  have  ready  a forcemeat  com- 
posed of  the  following  ingredients: — A large 
cupful  of  bread-crumbs,  some  chopped  parsley, 
a blade  of  pounded  mace,  two  cloves,  the  peel  of 
half  a lemon,  chopped  as  small  ns  possible,  n 
couple  of  anchovies,  and  the  yolks  of  three  or 
four  hard-boiled  eggs.  Mix  and  pound^in  a 
mortar,  adding  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Cover 
tho  breast  with  tho  forcemeat,  roll  it  firmly, 
tio  with  tape,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan 
with  boiling  water,  and  simmer  gently  until 
tender,  or  bake,  if  preferred,  lo  boil,  two 
hours ; to  bake,  twenty  minutes  to  the  poumi. 
Probable  cost,  7d.  to  8d.  per  pound,  buffi- 
cicnt  for  four  or  five  persons. 


Mutton,  Breast  of,  with  Peas.  — Cat 
ib out  two  pounds  of  the  breast  of  mutton  into 
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rather  small  square  pieces.  Put  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  about  an  ounco  of  butter,  anil 
brown  them  nicely,  then  cover  with  weak  broth 
or  water,  and  stow  for  an  hour.  Remove  the 
meat  from  the  stewpan,  and  clear  the  gravy 
from  fat.  Put  the  meat  into  a clean  stewpan, 
add  an  onion  or  shallot,  sliced  finely,  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  strain  the 
gravy  over  all.  Stew  for  another  hour,  when  put 
in  a quart  of  young  peas,  and  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  serve.  Macaroni  may  he  put  in  the 
place  of  peas.  Probable  cost,  8d.  per  pound. 

Mutton  Broth.  — Lean  meat  is  best 
for  broth;  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  the 
scrag  end  of  the  neck  is  suited  to  the  purpose, 
and  if  for  a plain  broth,  not  requiring  much 
strength,  allow  a quart  of  water  to  each  pound 
of  meat.  Put  quite  cold  water  on  the  meat,  and 
set  it  over  a slow  fire  to  heat  gradually . Simmer 
gently,  and  remove  the  scum.  When  no.  more 
scum  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  meat  iB  sufficiently 
done  to  be  eaten,  it  may  be  . removed  for  the 
family  dinner,  and  any  addition  to  the  broth 
made.  Pearl  barley,  rice,  or  oatmeal,  with  a 
carrot,  a turnip,  an  onion  or  leek,  may  be  added, 
the  'vegetables  being  cut  neatly.  Season  to 
taste.  Warm  up  the  meat,  and  serve  in  a 
separate  dish,  or  with  the  broth.  Pearl  barley 
should  be  boiled  separately  for  a few  minutes, 
and  then  strained,  and  boiled  with  the  broth. 
Time  to  simmer  meat,  an  hour  and  a half. 
Sufficient  for  two  quarts  of  broth. 

Mutton  Broth  (Invalid  Cookery). — Boil 
two  pounds  of  the  scrag  end  of  a neck  of  mutton 
in  about  three  pints  of  cold  water,  and  if  the 
patient  can  digest  vegetables,  it  will  be  much 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a little  turnip,  par- 
sley, finely  minced,  and  onion.  Put  in  the  vege- 
tables when  the  broth  boils,  and  simmer  three 
hours,  take  off  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Strain,  and 
let  it  grow  cold,  then  take  off  the  fat.  If  pearl 
barley  be  added,  it  should  be  boiled  as  long  as 
the  meat,  and  before  being  put  with  it  should 
be  boiled  in  water  for  ten  minutes,  drained, 
and  afterwards  added  to  the  broth.  Veal  may 
be  boiled  in  the  same  manner ; the  knuckle  is 
the  part  generally  used  for  broth.  Probable 
cost,  7d.  Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a half  to 
two  pints. 

Mutton  Broth,  Mock. — Mix  a table- 
spoonful  of  oatmeal  to  a smooth  batter  with 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  cold  water,  and  stir  to 
it  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Pom- this  into  a sauce- 
pan and  boil,  and  stir  for  five  minutes,  adding, 
when  as  thick  as  required,  a few  drops  of  the 
essence  of  sweet  herbs,  a dessert-spoonful  of 
mushroom  ketchup,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Mutton  Broth,  Nourishing  and 
Delicate. — Take  three  pounds  of  the  knuckle 
part  of  the  log  of  mutton,  separate  the  shank- 
bone,  that  it  may  lie  flat  in  the  saucepan.  Cover 
with  cold  water,  and  mix  in  a table-spoonful  of 
Scotch  barley,  which  should  be  kept  stirred 
until  tho  water  boils,  then  remove  from  the 
fire  to  simmer,  adding  salt,  and  skimming  the 
surface  whilo  any  scum  rises.  Strain  oif  the 
broth  for  use,  and  servo  tho  mutton  with  tho 
barley  round  it.  Timo,  throe  hours  and  a half 
to  simmer. 


Mutton  Broth,  Quickly  Made. — Cut 

two  thick  chops  from  tho  neck,  but  remove  the 
bones  and  all  fat.  Cut  the  meat  into  dice,  and 
put  it  into  a stewpan  with  a pint  of  cold  water ; 
then  scrape  the  bones,  break  them,  and  add  them, 
with  a very  small  onion,  a sprig  of  parsley  and 
thyme,  and  some  pepper  and  salt,  to  the  stew- 
pan. Bring  the  water  to  the  boil  quickly,  skim 
well,  draw  back,  and  simmer  gently  for  twenty 
minutes,  when  the  broth  will  be  ready.  Take 
off  every  particle  of  fat;  this  is  much  easier 
done  when  the  broth  is  allowed  to  cool.  It 
should  be  re-warmed  by  setting  the  basin  into 
boiling  water.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  per 
pound. 

Mutton  Broth,  Scotch,  in  Summer. 

— Boil  four  pounds  of  lean  mutton  in  four 
quarts  of  water,  stir  into  it  eight  ounces  of 
Scotch  barley.  Keep  it  well  mixed  until  the 
water  boils,  and  slam  the  surface  carefully 
while  simmering  as  fast  as  the  scum  rises.  Cut 
up  a couple  of  carrots,  a turnip,  and  an  onion ; 
add  these,  with  a quart  or  more  of  green  peas,  a 
few  sprigs  of  parsley,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of 
pepper  and  salt,  mixed.  The  vegetables  should 
not  be  allowed  to  boil  a longer  time  than  is 
required  to  cook  them.  Scotch  broth  may  be 
made  of  beef  or  veal.  Time,  two  hours  and  a 
half  altogether.  Sufficient  for  three  quarts. 

Mutton,  Casserole  of,  Plain.— The 

remains  of  under-done  leg  of  mutton  cut  into 
small  neat  slices,  and  seasoned  appropriately, 
may  be  boiled  in  a basin  with  a lining  of  suet- 
crust,  or  in  “ plain  casserole,”  which  is  in  a 
mould  thickly  lined  with  mashed  potatoes. 
The  mould  should  be  very  well  buttered,  and 
when  filled  with  the  meat,  moisten  with  some 
thick  meat-gravy,  and  cover  with  more  mashed 
potatoes.  Turn  out  on  a dish,  and  have  ready 
some  more  gravy  to  serve  with  it.  Bake  for 
half  an  hour. 

Mutton  Chops. — Take  chops  from  the 
best  end  of  the  neck,  saw  off  about  four  inches 
from  the  top  and  the  chinebones.  Cut  away 
the  skin  and  gristle  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
bone,  which  will  give  the  cutlet  a round,  plump 
appearance.  Sprinkle  each  chop  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  dip  them  separately  into  dissolved 
butter.  Strew  with  bread-crumbs,  and  broil 
over  a clear  slow  fire,  that  the  crumbs  may  not 
acquire  too  much  colour ; or,  oil  each  chop 
slightly,  and  broil  over  a brisk  fire.  A trimmed 
mutton  cutlet  of  five  ounces  in  weight  will 
require  about  six  minutes  to  cook.  Time,  with 
bread-crumbs,  seven  or  eight  minutes. 

Mutton  Chops  (a  la  Soyer).  — First 
select  well-fed  mutton,  but  not  too  fat,  and  get 
the  chops  evenly  cut ; if  not,  beat  them  into  shape 
with  the  chopper.  Not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  chop  should  be  fat.  Put  an  ounce  of  butter 
or  lard  into  the  frying-pan  ; when  it  is  entirely 
melted  seize  tho  chop  at  the  bone  end  with  a 
fork,  and  dip  it  for  half  a minute  into  the  fat, 
then  turn  on  one  side,  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and,  if  liked,  finely-chopped  shallot  or 
onion,  and  savoury  herbs.  In  throo  minutes 
turn,  and  serve  the  othor  side  tho  same ; 
equalise  tho  cooking  by  frequent  turning,  but 
i give  the  chop  altogether  not  more  than  ten 
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minutes  if  thick,  hut  less  if  a thin  one.  A 
piece  of  garlic,  if  the  flavour  be  approved,  may 
he  rubbed  across  the  dish  when  hot,  or  it  may 
be  rubbod  lightly  across  the  chop.  Serve  with 
plain  or  maitre  d’hotel  butter.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  4d.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  one  pound  for 
two  persons. 

Mutton  Chops,  Grilled.— Shred  some 
shallot  or  onion,  and  mince  some  savoury  herbs ; 
put  these  into  a stewpanwith  a lump  of  butter. 
Have  ready-trimmed  chops  from  the  loin  of 
mutton,  dip  each  one  separately  into  the  dis- 
solved butter,  and  cover  quickly  with  finely- 
prepared  bread-crumbs,  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Broil  on  one  side  for  three  minutes, 
then  turn  on  the  other.  The  tire  should  be 
slow  and  even,  that  the  bread-crumbs  may  not 
acquire  too  much  colour;  by  turning  them 
several  times  the  cooking  will  be  equalised. 
Serve  hot,  with  a bit  of  plain  butter  on  the  top 
of  each  chop.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound. 

Mutton  Chops  with  Vegetables  — 

Where  vegetables  are  to  be  had  fresh  from  the 
garden,  and  in  plenty,  the  following  mode  of 
cooking  chops  will  be  found  economical,  as  well 
as  wholesome  and  agreeable  to  the  palate : Fry 

the  chops,  having  first  trimmed  them  into  good 
shape,  in  butter,  until  half  done,  seasoning 
them  with  pepper  and  salt.  Have  ready  by  the 
time  the  chops  are  fried  any  seasonable  vege- 
tables— asparagus  tops,  peas,  celery,  carrots, 
turnips — all  cut  as  nearly  the  same  size  as 
possible,  and  stewed  in  a little  good  white 
broth.  Make  a gravy  with  the  butter  in  the 
pan,  after  frying  a little  shred  onion,  thicken  it 
with  flour,  and  add  it  and  the  chops  to  the 
stewpan  with  the  vegetables.  Shake  them  well 
together  over  the  fire  until  they  are  quite  done, 
and  serve  with  the  sauce  over  and  about  the 
chops.  Time,  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  two  pounds  for  four 
persons. 

Mutton  CoHops —Shred  two  or  three 
shallots,  a sprig  or  two  of  parsley,  and  a small 
bunch  of  savoury  herbs.  Take  a few  thin  slices 
from  the  leg  or  loin  of  mutton,  as  under- 
dressed as  possible,  and  of  equal  sizes,  sprinkle 
them  with  the  chopped  herbs,  salt,  pepper,  and 
a little  pounded  mace ; fry  the  collops  slightly 
in  butter,  about  two  ounces,  add  a good  cup  of 
gravy,  a piece  of  butter  kneaded  with  a dessert- 
spoonful of  flour,  some  chopped  capers  drained 
from  their  vinegar,  or  a little  lemon-juice. 
Simmer  for  a few  minutes,  and  serve  quickly 
when  done.  Chopped  gherkins  may  be  used 
instead  of  capers.  Sufficient,  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  meat  for  four  persons. 


Mutton  (Cooked  like  Yenison). — A fillet  or 
neck  of  mutton,  if  prepared  by  being.well  hung 
(in  cold  weather,  at  least  seven  or  eight  days), 
and  then  steeped  for  a day  or  two  in  a mixture 
of  vinegar  and  red  wino,  three  or  four  bay- 
leaves,  the  same  of  shred  shallots,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  black  pepper  and  allspice,  pounded  and 
well  rubbed  into  tho  meat  before  steeping,  will 
be  found  nearly  equal  to  venison.  When  to  be 
cooked,  it  should  be  washed  in  warm  water, 
wiped  dry,  and  inclosed  in  a paste  of  flour  and 
water,  which  should  be  removed  a quarter  of  an 


hour  boforo  serving.  Dredge  lightly  with  flour, 
sprinkle  with  salt,  and  baste  until  of  a light 
brown  colour.  Send  good  gravy  to  table  in  a 
tureen,  seasoned  only  with  salt,  and  unmelted 
currunt- jelly,  on  a plate. 

Mutton,  Curried,  Good. — But  four 
ounces  of  butter  into  a stewpan,  and  pound  six 
middlo-sized  onions  in  a mortar ; add  tho  onions 
to  tho  butter  with  an  ounce  of  curry  powder,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour, 
and  half  a pint  of  cream.  Stir  until  smooth. 
Fry  two  pounds  of  mutton,  cut  in  neat  pieces, 
without  bone.  Let  them  be  of  a light  brown 
colour.  Lay  the  meat  into  a clean  stewpan, 
and  pour  the  curry  mixture  over.  Simmer 
until  the  meat  is  done.  Time,  two  hours  to 
simmer.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound.  Suffi- 
cient, two  pounds  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Mutton,  Curried,  Plain.— For  a curry 
of  cooked  meat,  cut  the  mutton  into  thin  slices, 
or  into  dice,  according  to  the  quantity  of  meat 
to  be  curried.  Put  two  ounces  or  more  of  but- 
ter into  a stewpan,  and  two  good-sized  onions, 
chopped.  Stir  the  onions  in  the  butter  until  of 
a pale  brown,  add  an  ounce  of  curry  powder, 
and  the  same  of  flour,  with  a little  salt ; mix 
and  stir  for  five  minutes,  moisten  with  a cup  of 
stock,  and  stew  gently  for  a few  minutes  longer. 
Put  in  the  meat,  and  simmer  until  done,  but 
do  not  let  it  boil.  Serve  with  rice  round  the 
dish. 

Mutton  Cutlets  (a  la  Maintenon).— 
Put  a heaped  table-spoonful  of  finely-chopped 
shallot  into  a pan  -with  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter, 
and  simmer  them  for  five  minutes.  Add  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  minced  mushrooms  and  the 
same  of  chopped  parsley,  which  should  be  first 
blanched  and  dried  in  a cloth ; fry  these  and 
the  shallot  together  for  another  five  minutes, 
without  burning  them.  Season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  add.  some  highly-flavoured  meat- 
gravy.  Have  ready-trimmed  mutton  cutlets  of 
two  bones  thick,  the  chinebone  sawed  off  and 
one  of  the  long  ones  removed.  Split  the  meat 
carefully  and  neatly  in  two,  nearly  down  to  the 
bone,  and  insert  some  of  the  seasoning  pre- 
viously prepared.  Close  the  edges  by  folding 
the  under  part  of  the  cutlet  over  the  upper,  and 
broil  on  each  side  for  five  minutes,  or  until  the 
meat  is  of  a nice  rich  brown.  Place  the  cutlets 
on  a dish,  and  surround  them  with  the  sauce; 
pour  the  remainder  over,  and  bake  for  about 
four  minutes  in  a hot  oven.  There  are  other 
recipes  for  Cutlets  a la  Maintenon,  but  this  one 
may  certainly  challenge  comparison  with  any 
other,  and  it  has  besides  the  advantage  of 
greater  simplicity  of  preparation.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  a pound  and  a 
half  for  two  or  more  persons. 

Mutton  Cutlets  (&  la  ALinute).  TBe 
mutton  for  these  cutlets  should  be  cut  from  the 
middle  of  tho  leg,  in  the  same  direction  as  when 
carving  for  a dinner,  but  slice  it  rather  « 
and  season  slightly  with  popper.  Fry  ‘ 
quickly  over  a brisk  fire,  to  make  it  crisp,  turn 
mg  it/ often.  Let  the  cutlets  bo  kept  warm 
before  the  fire  while  tho  gravy  is  prepanng. 
Have  ready  some  mushrooms,  chopped  with  a 
shallot,  a sprig  or  two  of  parsley  and  thyme 
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mincccl  fine.  Stow  these  in  the  butter  for  a few 
minutes,  and  season  with  salt  and  moro  popper, 
if  necessary.  Thicken,  slrim,  and  serve  round 
the  cutlets.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound. 

Mutton  (it  la  Portugaise). — Cut  and  trim 
some  neat  cutlets  from  the  best  end  of  the  neck, 
the  bone  to  bo  cut  short  and  the  top  scraped 
clean.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
strew  over  them  chopped  parsley  and  shallot. 
Fry  them  slightly,  adding  a couple  of  _ bay- 
leaves  and  a small  bit  of  garlic  about  the  size  of 
a pea.  Take  the  cutlets  out,  and  wrap  each  one 
in  a buttered  paper,  covering  the  paper  and 
cutlet  with  forcemeat.  Broil  them  on  a grid- 
iron over  a slow  even  fire.  Make  a gravy  in  the 
frying-pan,  add  a dessert-spoonful  of  vinegar, 
a small  tea-spoonful  of  anchovy-sauce,  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Pom-  it  round  the  cutlets, 
and  serve  hot.  Time,  five  minutes  to  fry ; eight 
minutes  to  broil.  Sufficient,  two  pounds  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Mutton  Cutlets  (a  la  Provenqale). — 
Saw  olf  the  upper  rib-bones  from  a neck  of 
mutton,  also  the  chine-bone,  and  divide  the  meat 
into  neat  cutlets,  leaving  only  three  inches  of 
bone  to  each  of  them.  Trim  off  all  superfluous 
fat,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  fry  lightly 
in  a stewpan  with  an  ounce  of  good  fresh  butter. 
Make  a seasoning  as  follows  : — Stew  over  a slow 
fire,  and  in  a closed  stewpan,  ten  middle-sized 
onions  chopped  fine,  and  a small  bit  of  garlic. 
Of  the  latter,  take  only  enough  to  flavour,  with- 
out giving  any  colour  to  the  butter.  When 
tender,  add  pepper,  salt,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon, 
with  the  yolks  of  four  raw  eggs.  Stir  until  the 
seasoning  has  become  a thick  paste ; then,  with 
a knife,  spread  it  equally  and  thickly  over  the 
upper  side  of  the  cutlets,  brush  over  with 
beaten  egg,  and  cover  with  grated  Parmesan 
and  fried  bread-crumbs.  Bake  the  cutlets  with 
a little  good  gravy  to  keep  them  from  sticking 
to  the  pan.  When  done,  serve  them  in  a circle 
round  a dish,  and  fill  the  centre  with  potatoes 
cut  to  an  olive  shape  or  in  round  balls,  and  pre- 
viously fried  in  butter.  A good  gravy  round 
the  dish.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  bake.  Suffi- 
cient, two  pounds  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Mutton  Cutlets  (a  la  Soubise). — Cutlets 
may  be  taken  from  the  leg  if  lean  cutlets 
are  preferred,  but  the  neck  or  loin  may  be  ad- 
vantageously used,  when  the  chops  should  be  cut 
two  bones  thick,  but  removing  one  of  them  and 
also  the  chine-bone.  About  four  inches  is  a 
good  length  for  the  cutlet.  If  cut  from  the  leg, 
lard  with  bacon  and  tongue.  (See  Lard,  To.) 
Stew  the  cutlets  in  good  well-seasoned  veal  or 
chicken  stock  sufficient  to  cover  them,  and  when 
done  press  them  between  two  dishes  to  flatten, 
then  drain  them.  In  the  meantime  prepare 
the  Soubise  sauce.  First  peel  and  blanch  eight 
onions,  slice  them  into  a stewpan  with  more  of 
the  stock,  and  simmer  them  gently,  without 
allowing  them  to  get  colour,  until  they  are 
nearly  dissolved,  then  add  a similar  quantity  of 
bechamel  sauco,  and  strain  through  a fine  hair- 
sieve.  Put  the  cutlets  into  this  puree  to  warm 
up,  and  serve  with  croustades  or  more  onions, 
prepared  as  beforo,  but  not  crushed.  The  cut- 
lots  may  also  be  served  with  French  beans,  or 


any  vegetable  without  a marked  flavour  of 
its  own.  Time,  until  tender,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  to  Is. 
per  pound.  Sufficient,  two  cutlets  for  each 
person. 

Mutton  Cutlets  and  Mashed  Pota- 
toes.— Proceed  as  directed  for  mutton  cutlets 
with  tomato  puree  ( see  Mutton  Cutlets  with 
Tomato  Puree),  or  the  cutlets  may  be  broiled. 
Have  ready  boiled  two  pounds  of  mealy 
potatoes.  Beat  them  to  a smooth  paste  with 
two  ounces  of  butter,  a wine-glassful  of  milk, 
and  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Place  them  in 
the  centre  of  the  dish  with  the  cutlets,  meat- 
side  downwards,  round  the  potatoes.  Time, 
cutlets,  seven  or  eight  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
with  two  pounds  of  mutton,  2s.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Mutton  Cutlets  and  Puree  of  Po- 
tatoes.— Boil  or  steam  two  pounds  of  mealy 
potatoes,  mash  them  with  a wooden  spoon,  or 
press  them  through  a sieve,  but  they  must  be 
smooth.  Put  them  into  a stewpan  with  two 
or  three  ounces  of  butter,  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  cream  or  broth,  pepper  and  salt. 
Make  them  hot,  and  pile  them  in  the  centre  of 
a hot  dish.  The  cutlets  may  be  bread-crumbed 
and  fried,  or,  if  preferred,  broiled  and  served 
round  the  puree.  Time,  an  hour  to  prepare. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Mutton  Cutlets  (au  naturel).  — These 
cutlets  may  be  taken  either  from  the  leg  or 
from  the  ribs.  If  from  the  ribs,  cut  off  all 
superfluous  fat,  and  when  well  trimmed  dip 
each  one  into  clarified  butter,  cover  with  bread- 
crumbs seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  broil 
just  long  enough  to  heat  them  through ; then 
dip  them  again  into  the  butter,  to  be  again 
bread- crumbed,  and  the  cooking  completed.  Lay 
them  before  the' fire  on  white  paper,  and  press 
slightly  with  another  paper  over  them.  Serve 
with  a sauce  as  follows  : — Stew  in  half  a pint 
of  brown  gravy  a handful  of  button  mushrooms 
chopped,  a sprig  of  parsley,  half  a bay-leaf, 
and  the  same  of  shallot  shred  finely ; thicken 
with  butter  rolled  in  flour  : take  out  the  bay- 
leaf,  and  add  more  salt  and  pepper  if  required. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  two 
pounds  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Mutton  Cutlets,  Italian. — Trim  cutlets 
from  the  neck  of  mutton  into  good  shape ; if 
not  even,  beat  them  to  make  them  so.  Cut  off 
all  superfluous  fat.  Lay  them  for  a few  minutes 
in  a marinade  of  salad-oil  and  minced  savoury 
herbs,  or,  if  preferred,  dip  them  in  clarified 
butter,  and  again  into  beaten  egg.  Cover 
them  with  a seasoning  as  follows: — Chop 
extremely  fine  some  button  mushrooms,  or 
if  these  cannot  be  procured  use  mushroom 
powder.  Prepare  bread-crumbs,  parsley,  and 
savoury  herbs  (of  each  a table-spoonful),  and 
reduce  them  to  powder;  shred  a shallot,  and 
mince  half  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon-peel.  Put 
these  ingredients  with  a little  pounded  mace 
into  a basin,  and  when  mixed  use  for  the 
cutlets,  and  fry  a nice  light  colour  in  butter. 
Make  a good  gravy  in  the  pan  by  browning  a 
little  moro  butter  with  a dessert-spoonful  or 
more  of  flour,  moisten  with  a large  cup  of  veal 
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stock,  adding  any  sauce  (Harvey,  soy,  mush- 
room ketchup,  &c.),  and  a dossort-spoonful  of 
birr  agon  vinegar.  When  hoiled  and  thick 
enough,  dish  the  cutlets  in  a circle  (they  should 
liavo  been  kept  warm),  and  pour  the  sauce 
round  them.  Time,  about  ten  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  3s.  Sufficient,  three  pounds  for  six  persons. 

Mutton  Cutlets,  Italian  (another  way.) 
— Clarify  four  ounces  of  butter,  into  which  dip 
some  carefully-trimmed  cutlots  of  the  best  end 
of  the  neck  of  mutton,  then  immerse  them  in 
the  beaten  yolk  of  one  or  more  eggs.  Pass  a 
cupful  of  bread-crumbs  through  a colander,  to 
which  add  a little  chopped  lemon-peel,  two 
shallots,  a few  sprigs  of  parsley,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  savoury  herbs,  all  minced ; season 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  pounded  mace.  Cover 
the  cutlets  thickly  with  these  ingredients, 
and  fry  them  a rich  brown  in  butter.  Keep 
the  cutlets  hot.  Make  some  rich  brown  gravy 
by  dredging  some  flour  into  the  butter  which 
remains  in  the  pan,  and  stir  rapidly  until 
brown  ; pour  in  half  a pint  of  hot  broth  or 
soup,  half  a small  glassful  of  port  wine,  a table- 
spoonful of  Harvey  sauce  and  tarragon  vinegar 
mixed,  a tea-spoonful  of  soy,  and  a few 
mushrooms  (if  in  season),  if  not,  mushroom 
powder  can  be  used.  Boil  the  gravy  up,  and 
pour  into  the  dish  in  which  the  cutlets  have 
been  placed.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  fry  cutlets. 
Probable  cost,  3s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Mutton  Cutlets,  Reform  Club— Trim 
four  or  five  well-chosen  thick  cutlets,  sprinkle 
them  with  salt  and  pepper,  brush  them  with 
egg,  and  dip  them  into  a mixture  of  pounded 
or  finely-minced  ham  and  bread-crumbs,  in 
equal  quantities.  Cover  them  well  with  these, 
and  fry  in  hot  oil  in  a saute-pan  for  eight  or 
ten  minutes.  Take  care  not  to  overdress  them, 
and  turn  frequently  while  cooking  to  keep 
their  gravy  from  flowing.  Serve  round  mashed 
potatoes  with  the  thick  end  of  the  cutlet  down- 
wards, and  pour  over  them  reform  sauce,  made 
in  the  following  manner: — Put  together  two 
onions,  two  sprigs  of  parsley,  two  of  thyme,  two 
bay-leaves,  two  ounces  of  pounded  lean  ham, 
half  a clove  of  garlic,  half  a blade  of  mace,  two 
spoonfuls  of  tarragon  vinegar,  one  of  chilli 
vinegar,  and  a pint  of  brown  sauce.  Boil  up, 
skim  well  while  simmering  for  ten  minutes,  and 
again  boil  to  reduce  to  the  thickness  of  cream, 
when  add  a table-spoonful  of  red-currant  jelly 
and  ono  of  finely-chopped  mushrooms ; stir 
until  the  jelly  is  quite  dissolved  and  the  flavour 
of  mushrooms  is  acquired,  then  strain  through 
a fine  hair-sieve.  This  is  Soyer’s  celebrated 
sauce  piquant.  When  wanted  for  use  make  the 
sauce  hot,  and  add,  without  boiling  any  more,  the 
whito  of  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  into  strips,  four 
mushrooms  without  the  brown  fur  and  pre- 
viously blanched,  a gherkin  or  two,  a pinch  of 
cayenne,  and  half  an  ounce  of  cooked  ham,  with 
salt  to  taste.  Cut  all  into  strips  of  half  an 
inch,  like  the  eggs. 

Mutton  Cutlets,  Sauce  for  {sec  Papil- 
loto  Sauco  for  Yeal  or  Mutton  Cutlets). 

Mutton  Cutlets  with  Tomato  Puree. 

Trim  cutlets  from  well-hung  mutton,  boat 

them  into  shape  after  removing  the  chine-bone, 


dip  them  into  dissolved  butter,  brush  them 
with  egg,  and  cover  with  bread-crumbs.  Pry 
in  boiling  fat,  turning  them  frequently  during 
the  frying.  Put  them  on  blotting-paper  before 
tho  fire  to  drain.  Have  ready  a puree  of  fresh 
tomatoes,  made  as  follows  : — Pick  a pound  of 
ripe  tomatoes,  break  them  open,  and  put  them 
without  their  seods  into  a stewpan  with  an 
onion  or  a couple  of  shallots,  sweet  horbs  and 
spice  if  liked,  salt,  and  pepper;  stir  over  a 
slow  fire  until  the  tomatoes  can  be  pulped 
through  a hair-sieve;  return  the  pulp  to  the 
stewpan  to  simmer,  add  an  ounce  of  butter 
well-worked  together  with  a little  flour,  and 
stir  in  two  ounces  of  meat-glaze.  Arrange 
the  cutlets  in  a circle  a little  overlapping  each 
other,  and  fill  the  centre  with  the  puree.  Serve 
hot.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  dress  cutlets.  Pro- 
bable cost,  lOd.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  nine  or 
ten  cutlets  for  a dish. 

Mutton  Dormers. — Boil  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  rice  as  If  for  curry;  chop  a good 
half-pound  of  undoidressed  mutton,  and  three 
ounces  of  good  fresh  beef  suet ; mix  these  with 
the  rice,  and  chop  altogether.  Shred  finely 
half  a shallot,  add  it  with  a good  seasoning  of 
pepper  and  salt,  and  make  into  sausages.  Boll 
these  separately  into  a dish  of  beaten  egg, 
cover  with  fine  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  in  hot 
lard  or  dripping  until  of  a nice  brown  colour. 
Send  the  dormers  to  table  with  gravy  round  them, 
and  gravy  also  in  a boat.  Time,  about  twelve 
minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost,  6d.,  exclusive 
of  meat. 

Mutton  Escalopes,  or  Collops, 
With  line  Herbs.  — Chop  some  mush- 
rooms, parsley,  and  a shallot,  and  get 
small  thin  slices  (about  two  inches  square) 
from  the  chump  end  of  a loin  of  mutton. 
Fry  these  brown  on  both  sides  in  a stew- 
pan with  an  ounce  of  dissolved  butter ; the 
fire  should  be  brisk,  and  the  collops  turned 
several  times  in  the  butter.  When  done,  take 
them  out,  and  keep  them  warm  before  the  fire. 
Put  in  the  mushrooms,  parsley,  and  shallot, 
half  an  ounce  more  of  butter,  and  stew  for  five 
minutes ; then  add  a table-spoonful  of  flour 
a spoonful  of  ketchup,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
stock,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Stir 
till  thick.  Put  in  the  collops;  make  them 
hot,  but  do  not  boil ; place  high  in  the  centre  ot 
the  dish;  pour  tho  sauce  over,  and  serve  with 
toasted  sippets  or  potato-balls.  Time,  fifteen 
minutes  altogether.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  per 
pound. 

Mutton,  Fillet  of,  Braised— Cut  the 

fillet  from  a well-hung  leg  of  mutton  by  taking 
off  a few  inches  from  tho  loin  end,  and  a good 
knuckle,  which  will  do  for  boiling,  from  the 
other  end.  Take  out  the  bone,  and  fill  the 
hollow  with  forcemeat,  if  liked,  or  put  the 
fillet,  well  sprinkled  with  pepper  and  salt,  into 
a braising-pan  ns  it  is,  but  first  lay  over  the 
bottom  slicos  of  bacon,  and  on  theso  a couple 
of  carrots  and  two  largo  onions,  each  stucK 
with  four  cloves,  a small  bunch  of  parsley  an 
thymo,  a few  peppercorns,  and  half  a pint  o 
erravy  or  stock.  Put  moro  bacon  on  t le  p, 
covor  the  lid,  and  braiso  for  three  or  four 
hours.  Strain  tho  gravy,  and  flavour  it  to  taste ; 
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reduce  it  by  rapid  boiling.  Have  ready  somo 
French  beans  boiled  and  drained ; put  tho 
beans  into  a stewpan  with  tho  gravy,  and 
when  hot  serve  them  and  the  meat,  which 
should  be  glazed,  on  the  same  dish.  Tho  chump 
end  of  a loin  may  be  roasted  bofore  the  fire, 
enveloped  in  well-buttered  paper,  then  glazed, 
and  served  with  beans  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  The  meat  should  be  roasted  slowly 
without  getting  any  brown  colour.  Time, 
about  two  hours  to  roast  the  chump.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  per  pound. 

Mutton  G-igot  (a  la  Gascon). — Choose  a 
tender  well-hung  bit  of  mutton.  Blanch  two 
or  three  cloves  of  garlic  in  several  waters 
slightly  salted,  and  remove  the  heads,  tails,  and 
bones  of  six  anchovies.  Lard  the  meat  with 
the  garlic  and  anchovies,  roast  the  usual 
time,  and  serve  with  garlic  sauce  made  as 
follows : — Divide  a dozen  cloves  of  garlic,  and 
take  off  their  skins.  Put  them  into  slightly- 
salted  boiling  water,  and,  to  make  mild  garlic 
sauce,  change  the  water  every  five  or  six 
minutes  until  the  garlic  has  lost  its  peculiar 
flavour  and  smell.  Serve  it  like  onion  sauce, 
or  drain  and  serve  it  in  the  dish  with  the  meat. 
Time,  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes  to  boil. 
Sufficient  for  one  pint  of  sauce. 

Mutton  Hachi3  (a  la  Portugaise).— Cut 
underdone  slices  from  a cold  roast  leg,  and 
again  divide  them  into  pieces  about  the  size  of 
a florin.  Brown  slightly  in  butter  a little  lean 
ham,  a sliced  carrot,  and  three  shallots  shred 
finely,  a bit  of  garlic,  some  sprigs  of  parsley, 
and  a sprig  of  thyme,  two  cloves,  and  a blade 
of  powdered  mace.  Moisten  with  two  glassfuls 
of  madeira  and  a cup  of  good  gravy  or  stock, 
and  thicken  the  sauce  with  roux  (a  French  prepa- 
ration of  butter  and  flour,  similar  to  the  English 
thickening  of  kneaded  butter  with  flour) ; then 
boil,  skim,  and  strain.  Return  the  sauce  to  the 
stewpan  put  in  the  meat  and  make  it  hot,  but  it 
should  not  boil.  Walnut  or  mushroom  ketchup, 
or  the  liquor  from  onion  pickle,  are  all  allow- 
able with  hashed  mutton.  Time,  ten  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  6d.,  exclusive  of  meat  and  wine. 

Mutton  Haggis.  — Take  tho  half  of  a 
sheep’s  liver  with  its  heart  and  tongue,  and 
about  one  pound  of  fat  bacon.  Mince  all  well 
together,  and  grate  in  two  ounces  of  bread- 
crumbs and  the  rind  of  a lemon.  Add  two 
anchovies  chopped,  and  mix  the  whole  of  the 
ingredients  with  a wine-glassful  of  sheriy,  two 
beaten  eggs,  and  season  to  taste  with  popper 
and  salt.  Press  the  haggis  tightly  into  a mould 
well  buttered,  and  boil  for  two  hours.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  4d.,  exclusive  of  wine. 

Mutton  Ham. — Choose  a short,  thick, 
fresh  leg  of  mutton,  weighing  twelve  or  four- 
teen pounds,  and  cut  it  into  tho  form  of  a ham. 
Pound  in  a mortar  half  a pound  of  bay  salt,  one 
ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  half  a pound  of  coarse 
brown  sugar.  Mako  tho  mixturo  hot  in  a stew- 
pan, then  rub  it  thoroughly  into  the  meat.  Turn 
tho  ham  evory  morning  for  four  days,  and  rub 
the  pickle  woll  into  it.  On  tho  fifth  day  add 
two  ounces  moro  of  common  salt.  Rub  and 
turn  it  in  tho  brine  for  twolvo  days  more,  thou 
drain,  and  wipo  dry  ; rub  it  with  dry  salt,  and 


hang  it  up  in  wood-smoke.  No  sort  of  meat 
is  more  improved  by  smoking  with  aromatic 
woods  than  mutton.  When  once  dried  it 
will  keep  for  six  months.  Mutton  hams 
may  be  roasted  or  boiled;  but  in  either  case 
they  should  be  soaked,  unless  quite  freshly 
done,  when  they  will  only  require  washing. 
As  a breakfast-dish,  with  eggs,  mutton  ham  is 
commonly  used  in  the  North  of  England  and 
in  Scotland:  it  is  cut  in  slices  as  required, 

and  broiled  lightly.  Time  to  smoke,  one 
week. 

Mutton  Ham,  Smoked  (see  Ham,  Mut- 
ton, Smoked). 

Mutton,  Haricot  ( see  Haricot  Mutton). 

Mutton  Hash.  ( see  Hash,  Cold,  &c.). 

Mutton,  Haunch,  of,  Roast. — Unless 
this  joint  has  been  well  hung  it  will  be  tough 
and  insipid.  A haunch  of  good  Southdown 
mutton  in  fine,  clear,  frosty  weather  may  be 
kept  a month,  but  in  damp  weather  it  will 
require  much  attention  on  the  part  of  the  cook 
to  keep  it  from  getting  tainted  in  half  the  tune. 
The  great  point  is  to  keep  it  dry , by  dusting  it 
first  with  flour,  which  should  be  rubbed  off 
several  times  with  a dry  cloth,  and  again  re- 
newed. When  to  be  cooked,  skin  the  loin, 
wash,  and  wipe  dry;  then  cover  with  white 
paper,  or  make  a common  paste  of  flour  and 
water,  and  envelop  the  joint.  Put  it  on  the 
spit,  or  hang  before  a good,  even,  vigorous  fire 
for  the  first  half  hour,,  basting  it  constantly 
with  good  meat-dripping.  When  within  half 
an  hour  of  being  done,  take  off  the  paper,  and 
brown  slightly.  Dredge  the  haunch  with  flour, 
and  baste  copiously  with  butter,  but  first  pour 
the  dripping  from  the  pan ; sprinkle  a little 
salt,  and  send  it  to  table  finely  frothed.  Make 
a gravy  in  the  pan  with  what  has  dripped  from 
the  meat  and  a little  boiling  broth  drawn  from 
the  trimmings ; salt  and  pepper.  Serve  currant 
jelly  or  currant-jelly  sauce.  Time,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  per  pound  ; well  done,  eighteen 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  por  pound.  Suffi- 
cient for  ten  or  more  persons. 

Mutton  Hotch  Potch. — Cut  up  three 

or  four  well-washed  lettuces,  and  slice  half  a 
dozen  young  onions,  browning  them  slightly  in 
two  ounces  of  butter ; add  to  the  onions  a pound 
of  underdone  mutton  minced,  half  a cupful  of 
mutton  broth  from  the  boiling  of  the  bones,  and 
the  cut-up  lettuces.  Stew  all  these  ingredients  to- 
gether for  twenty-five  minutes.  Stir  this  hotch- 
potch to  keep  it  from  burning,  and  have  ready 
boiled  a pint  of  peas ; mix  the  peas  with  the 
mutton,  and  stir  for  a minute  or  two  to  make 
all  hot.  Underdone  beef  may  be  used  if 
more  convenient,  and  a few  mushrooms,  to  be 
easily  had  in  the  country,  may  be  chopped  and 
fried  with  the  onion.  Probable  cost,  8d.,  exclu- 
sive of  meat. 

Mutton,  Kebobbed.  — This  favourite 
Oriental  dish  can  bo  prepared  with  our  English 
mutton  in  a manner  far  superior  to  any  Kebob 
at  Turkish  or  Egyptian  tables.  Take  a loin  of 
mutton,  joint  it  well  at  every  bono,  cut  off  all 
superfluous  fat,  particularly  of  tho  kiduoy,  and 
remove  the  skin ; prepare  a well-proportionod 
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and  largo  seasoning  of  the  following  in- 
gredients:— Some  bread-crumbs,  sweet  herbs, 
nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt;  brush  the  mutton 
chops  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  sprinklo  the 
above  mixture  thickly  over  them  ; then  tie  the 
chops  together  in  their  original  order,  run  a 
slendor  spit  through  them,  and  roast  beforo  a 
quick  fire,  basting  them  well  with  butter  and 
the  drippings  from  the  meat,  and  throwing 
more  of  the  seasoning  on  them  from  time  to 
time.  Servo  with  the  gravy  from  the  meat,  and 
have  ready  besides  a boat  of  gravy,  to  which 
has  been  added  two  table-spoonfuls  of  ketchup 
and  a thickening  of  flour  ; let  this  gravy  boil ; 
skim  and  mix  it  with  the  gravy  in  the  dish. 
Remember  that  all  dishes  of  mutton  should  bo 
served  as  hot  as  possible.  Time,  a quarter  of 
an  hour  to  a pound.  Probable  cost,  10Jd.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Mutton,  Kebobbed  (another  way).— See 
Kebobbed  Mutton  or  Yeal. 

Mutton  Kidneys  (a  la  Maitre  d’ Hotel). 
— Broil  three  or  four  sheep’s  kidneys  (see 
Mutton  Kidneys,  Broiled),  lay  them  with  the 
rounded  side  downwards,  and  put  about  one 
ounce  of  maitre  d’hotel  butter,  prepared  as 
follows,  upon  each  one Put  four  ounces  of 
fresh  butter  into  an  enamelled  saucepan,  add  a 
little  salt  and  cayenne,  a table-spoonful  of 
finely-minced  parsley,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of 
strained  lemon- juice ; work  these  ingredients 
well  together  with  the  point  of  a knife,  in  a 
cool  place.  When  thoroughly  mixed  d i \ ide 
the  butter  into  equal  parts,  put  a piece  upon  each 
kidney,  and  serve.  Time,  about  six  minutes  to 
broil  the  kidneys.  Probable  cost,  4d.  each. 

( See  also  Butter,  a la  Maitre  d’Hotel). 

Mutton  Kidneys,  Bread-crumbed. 

—Take  three  or  four  mutton  kidneys,  cut  them 
open  from  the  rounded  part  without  separating 
them ; take  off  the  thin  skin,  and  pass  a small 
skewer  through  the  points  and  over  the  back  to 
keep  them  flat.  Dissolve  an  ounce  of  butter  in 
a frying-pan,  dip  each  kidney  in  this,  and 
afterwards  strew  some  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs over  them.  Broil  them  over  a clear 
fire  for  six  minutes,  three  minutes  each  side, 
and  dish  them  neatly  on  a hot  dish.  Probable 
cost,  4d.  each.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three 
persons. 

Mutton  Kidneys,  Broiled.— Skin  the 
kidneys,  and  open  them  lengthwise  with  a 
knife  until  the  fat  or  root  is  reached,  then  keep 
them  open  with  a skewer ; season  with  pepper, 
and  broil  first  on  the  cut  side  (this  will  best 
preserve  the  gravy  from  wasting  into  the  fire 
when  the  other  side  is  turned  to  it).  Have 
ready  a round  of  buttered  toast,  draw  out  the 
skewers  and  lay  the  kidneyB  on  it,  with  a piece 
of  butter,  cayenne,  and  salt  on  each.  Servo 
hot,  or  spread  the  following  mixture,  as  a 
higher  relish,  over  tho  toast :— Knead  together 
an  ounce  of  butter,  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard, 
and  caycnno  to  taste ; moisten  with  a toa- 
spoonful  of  Harvey  sauce.  Serve  hot.  Time, 
six  to  eight  minutes  to  broil.  Probablo  cost, 
4d.  each.  Allow  one  for  each  person. 

Mutton  Kidneys,  Broiled  (another 
way) . — Take  three  or  four  sheep’s  kidneys,  cut 


them  open  lengthwise  from  the  round  part 
without  dividing  them ; put  a small  skewer 
through  tho  ends  and  over  tho  back  so  as  to 
keep  them  flat.  Sprinkle  salt  and  pepper  over 
them,  and  slightly  oil  them ; then  broil  them 
over  a clear  fire  for  six  minutes,  three  minutes 
each  side ; put  them  on  a hot  dish  witli  the 
rounded  side  downwards.  Probable  cost,  4d. 
each.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 


Mutton  Kidneys  and  Bumps  ( see 
Mutton  Rumps  and  Kidneys). 

Mutton  Kidneys,  Fried.  — Remove 

the  outer  skin  from  half  a dozen  sheep’s  kidneys, 
cut  them  in  halves,  and  season  them  rather 
highly  with  salt  and  cayenne.  Fry  them  in  hot 
butter  over  a brisk  fire ; when  nicely  browned 
upon  both  sides,  serve  them  immediately  on  a 
hot  dish.  A dozen  pieces  of  the  crumb  of  bread 
of  the  same  size  and  shape  may  be  fried  in 
butter  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  each  half 
kidney  may  be  served  upon  one  of  these.  YTien 
this  is  done,  a cupful  of  good  brown  gravy 
should  be  put  into  the  dish  with  the  kidneys. 
Time,  eight  minutes  to  fry  the  kidneys.  Pro- 
bable cost,  4d.  each.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 


persons. 

Mutton  Kidneys,  Fried  (another  way). 
— Proceed  as  before  directed  for  broiling,  but  put 
the  kidneys  into  a frying-pan  with  an  ounce  of 
butter,  and  a little  pepper  sprinkled  over  them. 
When  done  on  one  side,  turn  for  an  equal  time 
on  the  other.  Remove  to  a hot  dish,  add  pepper, 
cayenne,  salt,  and  a little  sauce  (Harvey  s or 
any  other),  and  pour  the  gravy  from  the  pan 
over  them.  Servo  hot  on  toast  or  without. 
Time,  seven  or  eight  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
3d.  each.  Sufficient,  allow  one  to  each  person. 

Mutton  Kidneys,  Stewed  (a  la  Fran- 
qaise). — Remove  the  skins  from  half  a dozen  fine 
mutton  kidneys,  and  cut  them  lengthwise  into 
slioes  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Season  each  piece  rather  highly  with  salt  and 
cayenne,  and  dip  it  into  some  finely-powdered 
sweet  herbs,  namely,  parsley  and  thyme,  two- 
thirds  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter ; three 
or  four  finely-minced  shallots  may  be  added,  if 
liked.  Melt  a good-sized  piece  of  butter  in  the 
frying-pan,  and  put  in  the  kidneys.  Let  them 
brown  on  both  sides.  When  nearly  cooked, 
dredge  a little  flour  quickly  over  them,  add  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  stock  or  water,  a 
table-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  and  the 
strained  juice  of  half  a lemon.  When  the  gravy 
is  just  upon  the  point  of  boiling,  lift  out  the 
kidneys,  put  them  on  a hot  dish,  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  cither  port  or  claret  to  the  sauce, 
let  it  boil  for  one  minute,  then  pour  it  over  the 
meat.  Garnish  with  fried  sippets.  Time,  six 
minutes  to  fry  the  kidneys.  Probablo  cost  ol 
kidneys,  3d.  each.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 


persons.  . 

Mutton  Kidneys  Stewed  with 
Wine  — Slice  two  veal  or  four  sheep  s kidney  s, 
and  fry  them  in  a little  butter  until  nicely 
browned  on  both  sides.  Drain  them  from  the 
butter,  put  them  into  a clean  saucepan,  amt 
pour  over  them  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cham- 
pagne, sherry,  or  any  light  wine.  Add  a litt 
salt  and  cayenne,  a table-spoonful  of  ketchup, 
and  a table-spoonful  of  good  stock,  and  simmer 
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very  gently  until  tendor.  Servo  as  hot  as  pos- 
sible.” The  relative  proportions  of  wine  and 
gravy  may  ho  reversed  in  tliis  recipe,  if  pre- 
ferred. The  kidneys  are  very  good  indeed  if 
stewed  in  gravy  flavoured  with  wine.  Time, 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  wine,  Is.  Sufficient  for  two  or 
three  persons. 

Mutton,  Leg  of,  Boiled. — For  boiling, 
this  joint  should  not  hang  so  long  as  for  roast- 
ing. Two  or  three  days  will  be  enough  if  the 
colour  is  considered  of  importance.  This  and 
careful  skimming  will  prevent  the  necessity  for 
a floured  cloth,  which  some  inexperienced  cooks 
resort  to.  Cut  off  the  shank-bone,  and  if  neces- 
sary wipe  the  joint  with  a damp  cloth.  Put  it  in- 
to a large  oval  stewpan  with  as  much  boiling 
water  as  will  cover  it.  When  restored  to  its 
boiling  state,  skim  the  surface  clean,  and 
draw  the  stewpan  to  the  side  of  the  fire 
to  allow  the  contents  to  simmer  until  done. 
Allow  for  a leg  of  mutton  of  nine  or  ten 
pounds’  weight,  two  and  a half  hours  from 
the  time  it  boils.  Boil  very  young  turnips 
for  a garnish ; these  will  take  twenty  minutes, 
but  allow  an  hour  for  older  ones,  which  are  to 
be  mashed.  Place  the  turnips,  which  should  be 
of  equal  size,  round  the  dish,  and  send  the 
mashed  ones  to  table  separately.  Melted 
butter,  with  capers  added,  should  accompany 
the  dish.  The  liquor  from  the  boiling  may  be 
converted  into  good  soup  at  a trifling  expense. 
Time,  about  twenty  minutes  to  each  pound. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
nine  or  ten  persons. 

Mutton,  Leg  of,  Boned  and  Stuffed. 

— Having  removed  the  bone  from  a leg  of  mut- 
ton (a  small  one  of  five  or  six  pounds),  fill  the 
space  from  which  it  was  taken  with  a force- 
meat composed  of  the  following  ingredients 
worked  together  into  a firm  smooth  paste : — 
Shred  finely  four  ounces  of  suet  and  two  of  ham  ; 
mix  these  with  six  ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  and 
flavour  with  a tea-spoonful  of  minced  thyme, 
marjoram,  and  basil,  the  same  of  parsley,  and  a 
couple  of  shallots ; add  a little  nutmeg,  pepper, 
and  salt.  Moisten  with  a couple  of  eggs,  well 
beaten  first.  Keep  the  forcemeat  from  falling 
out  into  the  dripping-pan  during  the  process  of 
cooking  by  sewing  up  the  opening,  and  roast  be- 
fore a brisk  fire ; give  the  mutton  twenty  minutes 
to  the  pound.  Or  if  a more  savoury  dish  be  pre- 
ferred, pound  the  solid  parts  of  a couple  of  good 
red  herrings  to  a paste.  Season  highly  with 
pepper,  and  by  detaching  the  skin  from  the 
thickest  part  of  the  joint,  force  the  paste  under 
and  secure  well.  Those  persons  who  have  eaten  a 
leg  of  mutton  thus  prepared  pronounce  it  excel- 
lent. The  mutton  thus  stuffed  need  not  be  boned. 
Trim  off  the  fat  from  the  mutton  before  putting 
it  to  the  fire.  Baste  with  good  dripping.  Bor 
sauce,  add  to  the  gravy  of  the  meat  a small  glass- 
ful of  sherry,  an  anchovy  pounded,  and  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste ; boil  for  a few  minutes ; 
thicken  with  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  serve 
in  a tureen  with  half  the  juice  of  a lemon 
squeezed  into  it.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Mutton,  Leg  of,  Braised.  — This 
joint  might  be  introduced  to  our  readers 


under  a variety  of  names ; such  as  Leg  of 
Mutton  a la  Napolitaine,  a la  ProvenQale,  a la 
Bretonne,  i\  la  Soubise,  and  a separate  recipe 
given  for  each,  but  as  it  is  generally  called  after 
some  sauce  or  garnish,  we  give  a recipe  for  the 
braising  alone  : — Procure  a small  leg  of  mutton, 
cut  off  the  knuckle  end,  and  trim  away  un- 
necessary fat.  Lard  it  with  narrow  strips  of 
bacon  which  have  been  well  seasoned  Math 
pepper.  Line  a braising-pan  with  slices^  of 
bacon,  and  lay  in  the  mutton,  with  more  slices 
on  the  top.  Add  four  carrots,  two  turnips,  two 
middle-sized  onions,  each  stuck  with  two  cloves, 
a stick  of  celery,  two  blades  of  mace,  and  a few 
peppercorns,  with  enough  weak  stock  to  cover. 
Stew  gently  for  three  hours,  then  reduce  the 
stock  by  rapid  boiling,  and  brown  the  meat  in 
the  oven,  using  a little  of  the  stock  with  what 
flows  from  the  meat  to  baste,  and  when  glazed 
of  a light  colour  serve  with  the  sauce  poured 
over  it.  A leg  of  mutton  braised  as  above  may 
be  garnished  with  glazed  carrots  and  onions,  or 
a la  Napolitaine,  with  boiled  macaroni  in  the 
dish,  and  Neapolitan  sauce  over  and  around 
the  macaroni,  or  a la  ProvenQale,  with  the  sauce 
of  the  same  name,  and  a garnish  of  mushrooms 
glazed,  &c.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound.  Suf- 
ficient for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Mutton,  Leg  of,  Braised  (another 
•way).  — Small  lean  mutton  is  particularly 
adapted  to  this  mode  of  cooking.  It  may 
be  larded  and  braised,  or  done  without 
the  larding.  Put  it  into  a braising-pan 
with  slices  of  bacon  over  and  under,  so 
that  the  bottom  of  the  pan  shall  be  well 
lined.  Between  the  mutton  and  bacon  strew 
cut  carrots,  onions,  sweet  herbs,  parsley,  and  a 
bay-leaf,  also  a bit  of  garlic,  if  liked,  and  pepper 
and  salt.  Moisten  with  half  a pint  or  more  of 
good  meat  gravy  or  broth,  and  allow  a leg  of  six 
or  seven  pounds  to  stew  nearly  four  hours.  If 
stewed  very  gently  the  liquor  will  not  have  lost 
much  in  quantity.  When  the  meat  is  done  enough, 
strain,  reduce  the  gravy  by  quick  boiling,  and 
serve  in  a tureen.  Glaze  the  mutton,  and  send 
it  to  table  garnished  with  onions,  which  should 
also  be  glazed,  and  white  haricot  beans  boiled 
in  good  veal  broth  under  the  joint.  A dozen 
peppercorns  and  four  cloves,  with  a stick  of 
celery,  may  be  added  to  the  braising-pan  if  a 
higher  flavour  is  liked.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Mutton,  Leg  of,  Oysters  with  ( see 

Oysters  with  Leg  of  Mutton). 

Mutton,  Leg  of,  To  Marinade.— Get 

the  skin  taken  off  the  leg,  and  with  three  or 
four  large  juicy  onions,  which  should  be  halved, 
rub  until  the  mutton  is  well  impregnated  with 
their  juice.  Afterwards  lay  it  into  a marinade 
of  the  following  ingredients  : — Infuse,  in  equal 
quantities  of  vinegar  and  water  (a  quart  in  all), 
four  cloves  of  garlic,  a dozen  or  more  of  bruised 
peppercorns,  and  four  cloves,  a bunch  of  herbs, 
and  ono  of  parsley,  with  a dessert-spoonful  of 
salt.  The  dish  should  be  from  five  to  six  inches 
in  depth,  that  the  marinade  may  surround  the 
moat  well.  Keep  it  in  this  twenty-four  hours, 
then  again  rub  it  with  four  more  fresh  onions, 
and  return  it,  this  time  on  the  other  side,  to 
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the  marinade  for  tho  Bamo  space  of  time.  Hang 
to  drain  all  tho  noxt  day,  then  wipo  dry,  and 
roast  the  log  in  a buttered  paper,  and  serve  with 
currant  jelly.  Time,  throo  hours  to  roast. 

Mutton,  Leg  of,  To  Roast.— Got  a leg 

of  about  oight  pounds,  and  which  has  hung  at 
least  a week,  weather  allowing.  During  hot 
summer  weather  this  joint  gets  quickly  tainted. 
Hub  it  lightly  with  salt,  and  put  it  at  once  boforo 
a brisk  sharp  firo.  Place  it  close  to  the  fire  for 
the  first  five  minutes,  thon  draw  it  farther 
bade,  and  let  it  roast  more  slowly  until  done. 
Baste  continually  with  a little  good  dripping 
until  that  from  the  joint  begins  to  flow. 
When  within  twenty  minutes  of  being  done, 
dredge  it  with  flour,  and  baste  with  butter  or 
dripping ; and  when  the  froth  rises  serve  on  a 
hot  dish.  Make  a gravy,  throw  off  the  fat, 
when  any  gravy,  if  the  dripping-pan  has  been 
floured,  will  adhere  to  it.  Add  a little  extract 
of  meat  to  this,  and  a little  boiling  water,  pepper, 
and  salt.  Pour  the  gravy  round  the  meat,  not 
over  it.  Time,  fifteen  minutes  per  pound,  and 
fifteen  minutes  over.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  nine  persons. 

Mutton,  Leg  of,  with  Forcemeat.— 

This  savoury  dish  is  very  common  in  Australia. 
A leg  of  mutton  is  carefully  boned  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  skin,  the  fat  is  pared  off,  and  about  a 
pound  of  the  mutton,  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
bacon,  minced  together.  A seasoning  of  garlic, 
onions,  and  pickles  is  then  given  to  it,  and  the 
mince  is  ready ; or,  it  is  sometimes  prepared 
simply  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little 
chopped  parsley,  if  to  be  eaten  by  ladies  or 
children.  The  hollow  made  by  cutting  out  the 
bone,  &c.,  is  filled  with  the  mince,  and  the 
aVin  secured  over  the  opening  to  the  underside. 
Meanwhile,  a gravy  is  made  by  boiling  the 
bone  and  trimmings  -with  as  much  veal  broth 
or  water  as  will  be  necessary  to  stew  the  leg ; 
vegetables  are  added,  an  onion  and  a carrot 
sliced,  a small  bunch  of  parsley,  with  a season- 
ing of  pepper  and  salt.  Lay  slices  of  bacon  over 
the  top  of  the  leg,  and  stew  gently,  with  the 
lid  of  the  pan  closed,  for  three  hours  and  a half 
or  more.  When  done,  strain  the  gravy,  boil 
it  rapidly,  and  reduce  it  to  a glaze,  with  which 
glaze  tho  meat,  or  thicken  the  gravy  simply  with 
browned  flour  and  serve  it  with  the  meat. 
French  beans,  boilod  in  the  usual  manner, 
drained,  and  thon  warmed  up  in  some  of  the 
gravy,  may  be  laid  under  and  around  tho  leg  of 
mutton.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound.  'Sufficient 
for  seven  or  eight  persons. 

Mutton,  Leg  of,  with  Garlic.— The 

peculiar  pungent  taste  of  garlic  is  very  little 
liked  by  the  English,  although  we  cannot  but 
acknowledge  that  it  adds  to  the  variety  of 
dishes  that  may  at  times  provo  acceptable. 
Tho  following  treatment  will  considerably 
soften  tho  garlic’s  acridness  and  render  it  loss 
objectionable,  whilo  at  the  same  time  re- 
taining its  characteristic  flavour.  Stuff  under 
tho  skin  of  a log  of  mutton  noar  tho  shank 
three  or  four  cloves  of  garlic  that  may  have 
beon  boiled  or  not,  according  to  taste,  tho  wator 
having  boon  changed  ropoatedly  to  mollow 
their  flavour.  Boast  the  log  in  tho  usual  way. 


Divide  tho  cloves  from  the  bulbs  of  as  many 
garlics  as  will  be  sufficient  for  the  sauce,  peel,  and 
put  them  into  water,  boil  for  a few  minutes,  when 
tlirow  the  water  off  and  replace  it  by  more  boil- 
ing water.  Do  this  after  several  successive  inter- 
vals of  five  minutes,  always  slightly  salting  the 
water.  When  the  garlic  has  become  sufficiently 
tender  to  pulp,  drain  off  the  water  by  pressing 
tho  bulbs,  and  add  good  gravy  made  from  tho 
roasting  of  the  meat.  When  hot,  serve  the 
meat  on  the  garlic.  Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour 
to  a pound ; to  boil  garlic,  half  an  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost  of  mutton,  Is.  per  pound. 

Mutton,  Leg  of,  with  Potatoes.— 

This  homely  mode  of  cooking  a leg  of  mutton  is 
not  to  bo  set  aside  because  of  its  simplicity.  If 
baked  carefully,  and  cooked  to  the  right  point  as 
it  ought  to  be,  a feat  not  always  accomplished 
when  baked  at  the  common  oven,  it  will  be 
found  excellent,  particularly  the  potatoes,  as 
they  will  have  absorbed  all  the  dripping  of  the 
joint,  and,  where  economy  in  the  use  of  meat  as 
a family  dinner  is  concerned,  the  potatoes  will 
satisfy  the  appetite,  especially  of  children,  with- 
out encroaching  largely  on  the  j oint.  Everybody 
•will  allow  that  the  odour  of  the  working  man’s 
Sunday  dinner  is  most  tempting  to  the  appe- 
tite ; but,  barring  the  question  of  fire,  we  do 
not  think  it  the  most  economical  of  dishes. 
Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  pound.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  a leg  of 
mutton  of  moderate  size  for  eight  or  more 
persons. 

Mutton,  Loin  of,  Cooked  like  Veni- 
son.— A loin  of  mutton  may  be  made  to  eat 
like  venison  by  boiling  down  a woodcock  or 
snipe  which  has  hung  so  long  to  be  thought  too 
high  for  roasting,  and  using  the  gravy  to 
moisten  the  mutton  stew.  The  mutton  should 
have  been  well  kept.  Take  off  the  skin  and  some 
of  the  fat,  bone,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan  with 
the  gravy,  and  the  same  quantity  of  port  wine, 
an  onion,  a few  peppercorns,  half  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  minced  herbs,  and  a sprig  of  parsley. 
Stew  very  gently,  and  skim  well ; this  must  be 
done  often  and  as  long  as  any  greasy  particles 
remain  on  the  surface.  Serve  very  hot  with 
currant  jelly.  Time,  about  three  hours.  Pro- 
bable cost,  lOd.  per  pound. 

Mutton,  Loin  of,  Roasted— Follow 

the  directions  given  for  roast  leg  in  every 
particular  (see  Mutton,  Leg  of,  fo  Boast), 
but  trim  off  all  unnecessary  fat,  which 
may  be  used  for  a common  suet  crust.  If 
tho  fat  be  not  turned  to  account  there  is  no 
more  expensive  joint  than  a loin  of  mutton. 
Covor  the  fat  with  paper  until  within  a quarter 
of  an  hour  of  its  being  done,  then  remove, 
baste,  and  flour  slightly,  to  get  it  frothed. 
Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  pound. 
Probablo  cost,  lOd.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  six 
pounds  for  five  or  more  persons. 

Mutton,  Loin  of,  Rolled— Let  the 

joint  hang, then  ask  tho  butcher  to  bone  it  and  re- 
move  unnecessary  fat ; lay  it  out  flat,  and  season 
highly  with  allspice,  cloves,  mace,  and  popper, 
reduced  to  powdor.  Next  day  cover  the  side  on 
which  the  seasoning  has  been  laid  with  a 
forcemeat  as  for  veal,  and  roll  the  loin  into  a 
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tight  compact  shape,  which  must  ho  secured 
with  a string.  Roast  it  until  half  done,  or  bake 
it,  as  most  convenient,  but  only  brown  it  slightly, 
and  remove  the  fat  from  the  gravy  when  cold. 
Have  ready  a gravy  mado  fi  om  boiling  the  bones, 
adding  to  it  that  which  dripped ; put  the  meat 
and  gravy  into  a stewpan,  and  stew  until 
tender.  A few  mushrooms  or  half  a glassful  of 
mushroom  ketchup  may  be  added  while  stew- 
ing : when  done,  put  the  meat  unrolled  on  a 
dish ; add  a table-spoonful  of  baked  flour,  and 
, pour  the  gravy  over,  salted  to  taste,  and  boiled. 
A loin  of  mutton  boned,  rolled,  then  roasted  in 
the  usual  way  is  an  excellent  joint.  Time  to 
bake,  an  hour  and  a half;  to  stew  and  bake, 
three  hours.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pound. 

Mutton,  Loin  of,  Stewed  with 
Pickles. — Having  roasted  a loin  of  mutton 
until  nearly  done,  cut  off  from  three  to  four 
pounds  of  the  chump  end,  and  pare  the  fat  to 
within  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  Put  three  large 
mushrooms  into  a stewpan  with  half  a pint  of 
mutton  gravy,  and  stew  them  for  a few  minutes ; 
then  put  in  the  meat,  and  add  a tea-spoonful  of 
soy,  two  of  chutney,  a table-spoonful  of  shallot 
vinegar,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  or  more  of 
mixed  pickles ; add  of  salt  and  cayenne  about 
half  a grain.  While  stewing,  keep  the  mutton 
well  moistened  with  the  gravy ; remove  the  fat 
before  serving,  and  send  to  table  very  hot. 
Time,  an  hour  and  half  to  stew  underdone 
mutton.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Mutton,  Minced. — Put  a lump  of  butter 
into  a stewpan ; when  it  has  melted  dredge  in 
flour  enough  to  absorb  the  butter,  and  keep  it 
well  stirred  over  a slow  fire  until  of  a light 
brown  colour ; add  half  a pound  of  mutton  from 
a roast  leg,  minced  finely,  and  have  ready  a 
cup  of  good  broth  made  from  the  bone,  with  the 
addition  of  a bit  of  well-flavoured  ham,  and 
pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg ; mix  well,  and  simmer 
gently  for  half  an  hour,  but  do  not  boil.  Re- 
move from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  a bit  of  anchovy 
butter  the  size  of  a walnut.  Serve  with  a 
garnish  of  toasted  sippets  or  a border  of  endive 
boiled  as  follows: — Pick  the  yellowish- white 
leaves  from  the  stalk,  and  boil  them  in  plenty  of 
salted  water,  then  throw  them  into  cold ; drain, 
press,  and  chop.  Make  hot  in  a clean  stewpan 
with  a little  good  white  sauce,  season  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg,  add  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  or  two,  and  serve  round  the  mutton. 

Mutton,  Minced  (another  way). — Take 
the  remains  of  a roast  log  or  loin  without  fat, 
mince  it  very  finely,  put  it  into  a stewpan 
with  a breakfast-cupful  of  gravy  drawn  from  the 
roast  to  a pound  and  a half  of  meat,  and  season 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg ; 
add  a table-spoonful  of  browned  flour,  and  let 
the  mince  heat  gradually,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 
In  twenty  minutes  serve  very  hot  with  poached 
eggs  round  the  dish;  or  the  mince  may  be 
made  more  savoury  by  the  addition  of  a dessert- 
spoonful of  walnut  ketchup,  and  the  same  of 
walnut  pickle,  (Aide  sauce,  &c.,  but  less  gravy 
will  be  required.  Minced  mutton  may  be  served 
with  a border  of  macaroni,  first  boiled  tender  in 
salted  water,  and  then  stewed  after  draining  in 
new  milk.  P'our  ounces  of  macaroni  will  require 


one  quart  of  water,  and  when  drainod  from  it 
half  a pint  of  milk  will  be  sufficient ; add  to  tho 
milk  an  ounce  of  butter,  tho  half  of  a small  tea- 
spoonful of  mado  mustard,  to  which  a quarter 
of  a grain  of  cayenne  has  been  added,  and  a 
little  salt.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  boil  macaroni 
in  water ; quarter  of  an  hour  in  milk.  Sufficient 
for  three  or  four  persons. 

Mutton,  Minced  and  Baked.— Take 
slices  of  mutton  (the  meat  from  a cold  roast 
leg  is  best)  without  much  fat,  mince  them,  and 
add  a tea-spoonful  of  savoury  herbs,  a blade  of 
pounded  mace,  two  shred  shallots  or  an  onion 
chopped  very  fine,  and  some  of  the  meat-gravy 
to  moisten,  with  a very  little  flour  to  thicken 
the  gravy,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Fill 
a pie- dish  with  alternate  layers  of  mashed 
potatoes  and  the  minced  mutton ; put  tht 
potatoes  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  finish 
the  top  in  the  same  way.  Time,  half  an  hour 
to  bake.  Sufficient,  a pound  and  a half  of 
mutton  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Mutton,  Heck  of,  Boiled.  — Shorten 
the  ribs  ana  saw  off  the  chine-bone  of  a neck 
of  mutton,  or  from  three  to  four  pounds  of  the 
best  end  ; to  look  well  it  should  not  exceed  five 
inches  in  length.  Pare  off  the  fat  that  is  in 
excess  of  what  may  be  eaten,  and  boil  slowly 
in  plenty  of  water  slightly  salted  ; skim  care- 
fully, and  remove  the  fat  from  the  surface.  The 
meat  may  be  served  plain,  with  caper  or  parsley 
sauce,  and  a garnish  of  boiled  mashed  turnips 
and  carrots  cut  into  thin  strips,  placed  alter- 
nately round  the  dish.  Four  middle-sized 
turnips  and  three  carrots  may  be  boiled  with 
the  mutton.  Time,  a full  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
the  pound.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  to  Is.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Mutton,  Neck  of,  Browned. — Boil  as 
in  preceding  recipe,  but  not  quite  so  long ; finish 
by  cooking  the  mutton  before  the  fire,  first  cover- 
ing it  with  a mixture  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  pars- 
ley, and  sweet  herbs,  pepper,  salt,  and  a little 
mushroom  powder,  cemented  together  with  the 
beaten  yolk  of  one  or  more  eggs.  When  nicely 
browned,  serve  with  half  a pint  of  gravy 
thickened  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  browned 
flour,  and  add  a table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice. 
Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  pound. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  four 
pounds  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Mutton,  Neck  of,  Boasted.— We 

have  already  recommended  that  the  rib-bones 
of  this  joint  should  be  shortened,  to  give  a nice 
appearance  to  cutlets,  and  we  also,  for  economy’s 
sake,  and  to  give  a nico  squareness  to  the  piece 
of  meat,  advise  the  purchaser  to  get  it  done,  if 
possible,  by  tho  butcher.  The  meat  of  the 
neck  from  a well-fed  sheep  we  think  superior 
to  that  of  the  loin.  Take  off  any  excess  of  fat, 
and  roast  precisely  according  to  directions 
given  for  roast  loin  ( see  Mutton,  Loin  of, 
Roasted),,  always  remembering  that  the  fire 
tor  cooking  mutton  should  be  clear  and 
brisk,  but  not  fierce.  A little  salt  rubbed  over 
the  joint  when  it  is  ready  to  bo  put  to  tho 
fire,  a liberal  basting,  and  some  flour  dredged 
over,  to  froth  it  nicely,  are  nil  that  is  wanted 
to  satisfy  a good  appetite.  Serve  with  plain 
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gravy,  baited  tomatoes,  or  currant  jolly.  Time,  | 
a quarter  of  an  hour  to  tho  pound.  Probable 
cost,  lOd.  por  pound.  Sufficient,  four  pounds 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Mutton,  Oxford  John  {nee  Oxford 
John). 

Mutton  Patties.  — Lino  somo  tartlet- 
moulds  with  a good  paste.  Take  an  oqual  weight 
of  loan  mutton  from  the  fillet  and  fat  bacon, 
which  pound  together.  Season  to  taste  with 
salt,  a very  small  quantity  of  spice,  and  cayenne 
pepper.  Place  a round  ball  of  tho  moat  into 
each  patty-pan,  cover  with  paste,  and  make  a 
small  hole  in  tho  centre.  Bake  in  a quick  oven, 
and  pour  into  each  patty  through  a funnel  a 
little  well-seasoned  gravy,  or  glaze  boforo  the 
pattios  get  cold.  Time,  about  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost  of  paste,  Is.  4d.  per  pound. 

Mutton  Patties  (another  way).— These 
patties  are  often  made  with  cooked  meat, 
which  is  minced,  then  hashed  in  good  gravy, 
seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  ketchup. 
The  mince  should  not  boil,  but  be  made  hot, 
and  thickened.  Patty-pans,  lined  with  half 
puff-paste  and  filled  with  the  meat,  will  require 
a very  short  time  to  bake.  Cover  with  the 
paste,  and  put  them  into  a quick  oven.  Time, 
about  fifteen  minutes  to  bake.  Probable  cost 
of  paste,  Is.  per  pound. 

Mutton  Pie— A very  good  family  pie  is 
made  with  the  remains  of  a cold  leg,  loin,  or 
any  other  joint  of  mutton  from  which  nice  neat 
slices  of  rather  lean  meat  can  be  cut.  These 
should  be  put  with  a good,  seasoning,  ^alter- 
nate layers  with  thinly-sliced  potatoes,  into  a 
pie-dish,  commencing  at  the  bottom  with  some 
of  the  meat,  and  finishing  at  the  top  with  pota- 
toes. Parsley,  savoury  herbs,  onion,  or  shallot, 
with  a little  mace,  white  pepper,  and  salt  may 
be  used  at  discretion.  A cupful  of  good  gravy 
from  the  meat  should  bo  poured  into  the  pic 
before  the  crust  is  put  on.  Suet  is  generally 
used  for  the  crust.  Time,  an  hour  to  bake. 
Probable  cost,  exclusive. of  meat,  fid.  to  8d. 

Mutton  Pie,  Good— Make  a seasoning 
of  chopped  parsley  (about  two  table-spoonfuls), 
of  powdered  savoury  herbs  and  a minced  shallot, 
in  equal  proportions,  a dessert-spoonful,  or  an 
onion  shred  small,  the  shallot  being  omitted,  with 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Cut  from  two  to  throe 
pounds  of  neat  chops  from  tho  loin  or  neck  of 
mutton,  weighed  after  the  bone  and  much  of 
the  fat  have  been  removed ; put  them,  well 
covered  with  the  above  seasoning,  into  a pie- 
dish.  Cut  three  kidneys  into  halves,  and  each 
half  into  two  parts,  distribute  them  equally 
amongst  tho  meat,  pour  in  half  a pint  of  veal 
brotli  or  water,  and  bake  with  a puff  or  good 
suet  crust;  the  latter  will  be  found  very  suit- 
able if  eaten  hot.  A tablo-spoonful  of  ketchup 
and  two  of  port  wine  may  be  addod  to  the  gravy, 
but  there  should  in  that  case  bo  loss  water. 
Time,  about  an  hour  and  throe-quartors  to  bake. 
Probable  cost,  3s.  fid.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
eight  persons. 

Mutton,  Potted.— Cut  into  thin  slicos,  and 
then  pound  togother  in  a mortar,  oight  ounces  of 
well-dressed  roast  mutton,  freed  from  fat  and 


sinew,  and  half  that  quantity  of'  boiled  tongue; 
then  mix  with  the  pounded  meat  three  ounces  of 
good  fresh  butter,  and  add,  while  pounding,  a 
salt-spoonful  each  of  made  mustard  and  white 
popper,  with  a quarter  of  a grain  of  cayenne, 
and  salt,  if  required.  Store  in  a cool  place,  and. 
in  an  earthenware  jar,  or  in  several  small  ones, 
over  which  should  bo  run  somo  clarified  butter. 


Mutton,  Quality  of.— “The  quality 
of  mutton,”  says  a well-known  authority, 
“varies  much  in  the  different  breeds.  In 
the  large  long-haired  sheep  it  is  coarse- 
grained, but  disposed  to  be  fat.  In  the 
smaller  and  short-woolled  breed  the  flesh  is 
closest  grained  and  highest  flavoured,  but  the 
quality  of  tho  flesh  is  probably  most  affected 
by  that  of  tho  food  upon  which  the  flocks  are 
fed.  Those  which  range  over  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  or  the  chalk 
downs  of  England,  and  feed  upon  the  wild 
herbage,  possess  a flavour  very  superior  to  those 
kept  in  rich  pastures  and  on  marsh  land.  The 
Welsh  mutton  is  particularly  small  and  lean, 
but  of  the  finest  flavour.  Marsh-fed  mutton 
often  becomes  extremely  fat,  but  the  meat  has 
a rank  taste.  Turnips,  hay,  chaff,  bran,  corn, 
and  other  vegetables,  as  likewise  oil-cake  and 
grains,  are  employed  for  fattening  sheep  for  the 
market ; but  such  mutton  is  never  so  good  as 
that  produced  when  the  animals  can  range  in  free- 
dom. In  point  of  delicacy  and  flavour,- South- 
down  Wether  mutton  is  considered  equal  to  any 
that  is  killed : in  summer  it  is  thought  preferable 
to  some  other  finely-flavoured  breeds,  especially 
Norfolk  mutton.  This  circumstance  is  said  to 
arise  from  the  closeness  of  the  grain,  or  from 
the  specific  gravity  being  greater,  rendering  it 
more  impermeable  to  the  air  than  mutton  that 
is  coarser  and  looser-fleshed,  the  latter  being, 
of  course,  more  subject  to  putridity.  The  older 
the  mutton  the  finer  is  its  flavour.  Wedder 
mutton  is  always  preferred  so  much  before  that 
of  the  ewe  that  the  flesh  of  the  latter,  although 
more  commonly  kept  to  a mature  age,  always 
sells  at  an  inferior  price.” 

Mutton,  Ragout  of— Slice  thinly  two 
turnips,  two  carrots,  and  two  onions  ; these  last 
brown  in  a broad-bottomed  stewpan  with  two 
ounces  of  butter  or  dripping,  shaking  in  a little 
flour,  and  stirring  to  prevent  it  from  browning 
too  quickly.  Cut  small  short  chops  from  a cold 
roast  loin  or  neck,  or  from  the  breast  small 
square  pieces,  free  them  from  fat,  and  brown 
them  on  each  side  in  the  same  butter;  then 
pour  in  as  much  weak  broth  or  water  as  may  be 
required,  say  about  half  a pint,  and  add  the  sliced 
turnips  and  carrots,  a sprig  or  two  of  parsley, 
and  some  pepper  and  salt.  Stew  very  gently 
until  the  vegetables  are  tender.  The  flavour  of 
this  ragout  may  bo  varied  by  tho  introduction 
of  celery,  cut  lettuces,  or  green  peas,  and  these 
last,  when  in  season,  aro  generally  preferred  to 
turnips  and  carrots.  Arrange  the  meat  in  a 
circle,  and  put  tho  vegetables  in  tho  centre, 
with  the  sauce  over  all.  Time,  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  moat, 
4d.  Sufficient,  a pound  and  a half  for  four 


persons. 

Mutton, 

three  ounces 


Ragout  of,  French.  Place 
of  butter  in  a stewpan;  as  it  melts. 
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stir  in  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour ; continue 
to  stir  until  it  is  nicely  browned,  then  put  in 
about  two  pounds  of  breast  or  neck  of  mutton 
cut  into  square  pieces,  and  sufficient  water  to 
nearly  cover  the  mutton ; flavour  with  a few 
sprigs  of  parsley,  which  must  afterwards  bo 
removed.  Add  two  lumps  of  sugar,  and  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste.  When  it  has  once  boiled,  re- 
move to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  be  careful  only 
to  let  it  simmer  for  an  hour.  Fry  to  a nice 
brown  three  good-sized  turnips  previously  cut 
into  dice ; put  them  into  the  stewpan  with  the 
meat,  and  simmer  for  a couple  of  minutes. 
Arrange  the  ragout  upon  the  dish,  placing  the 
turnips  in  the  centre,  and  the  pieces  of  moat 
round  the  edge.  Pour  the  sauce  over  the  whole, 
and  serve  very  hot.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d. 

Mutton,  Roast,  with.  Garlic  (a 

German  recipe).— The  acrid  flavour  of  garlic 
is  not  much  relished  by  English  palates. 
We  confess,  with  our  continental  neigh- 
bours, that  it  is  an  essential  to  many  made 
dishes  in  the  form  of  a soupgon  only. 
By  boiling  the  garlic,  and  repeatedly  changing 
the  water  during  the  process,  the  flavour 
may  be  so  mollified  that  few  persons  would 
disagree  with  us.  The  following  German  mode 
of  cooking  a leg  or  shoulder  of  mutton  is 
with  garlic  in  its  raw  state  : — Separate  a garlic 
bulb  into  the  smallest  cloves,  and  envelop  each 
one  in  a leaf  of  green  sage.  Beat  the  joint — 
leg  or  shoulder ; take  off  the  skin,  and  force  the 
garlic  well  into  the  middle  of  the  mutton  by 
several  holes  made  for  the  purpose.  Secure  the 
openings,  rub  the  joint  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  roast  in  the  usual  way.  Long  strips  of 
shallot  are  often  used  instead  of  garlic ; these 
are  put  in  with  the  larding-pin  all  over  the 
mutton.  A few  tarragon  leaves  or  tarragon 
vinegar,  a tea-spoonful  of  caraway  seeds,  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  beer,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  water  should  be  put  into  the  dripping-pan  to 
baste  the  meat.  Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to 
the  pound. 

Mutton,  Roebuck  Fashion. — Take  a 
loin  of  mutton  that  has  been  well  hung.  Remove 
the  fillet,  skin,  and  cut  away  the  fat  and  bones. 
Lay  the  loin  in  a marinade  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  to  a pint  of  which 
add  a glass  of  port  or  claret,  a couple  of  carrots, 
and  two  large  onions  cut  into  quarters  with  a 
clove  in  each,  a dozen  peppercorns,  two  blades 
of  mace,  a bunch  of  herbs  and  parsley,  some 
bay-leaves,  and  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  salt. 
When  the  mutton  has  lain  in  the  marinado 
twenty-four  hours,  turn  it,  and  let  it  lie  until 
next  day,  then  drairf,  and  put  it  into  a braising- 
pan  with  a little  of  the  pickle,  the  pan  being 
well  lined  with  bacon,  and  more  bacon  being 
placed  over  the  top.  Stew  it  three  hours.  Glaze 
the  meat,  and  serve  with  gravy,  adding  walnut 
ketchup  and  a glass  of  claret.  Probable  cost,  1 Od. 
per  pound.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Mutton  Rumps  and  Kidneys.— Trim 
naif  a dozen  mutton  rumps  (i.e.  sheep’s  tails), 
akin,  split,  and  lard  the  samo  number  of  mutton 
kidneys : season  them  with  cayenne.  Put  tho 
rumps,  with  a pint  of  good  mutton  gravy,  into 
a 8tevvPan,  add  two  onions,  each  stuck  with  two 
29 — n\e. 


cloves,  a blade  of  mace,  a handful  of  button 
mushrooms  chopped,  or  a spoonful  of  mushroom 
powder,  with  salt  and  pepper.  Stew  them 
in  the  gravy,  with  the  stewpan  closed,  until 
the  rumps  are  tender.  Drain,  and  wipe  them  dry. 
Strain  the  gravy  into  another  stewpan,  add 
to  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice,  previously 
boiled  dry  as  if  for  curry,  and  let  it  get  hot 
through  while  the  rumps  are  fried.  Dip  them 
first  into  beaten  egg  yolks,  and  then  roll  them 
in  bread-crumbs,  seasoned  nicely  with  salt, 
pepper,  grated  lemon-peel,  or  nutmeg,  and  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  thyme  and  parsley  mixed. 
When  of  a light  brown,  have  the  kidneys 
ready  (they  should  be  roasted,  and  well  basted), 
turn  the  rice  into  the  centre  of  a hot  dish, 
and  arrange  the  rumps  and  kidneys  round  it ; 
or  they  may  be  served  with  French  beans  boiled 
in  the  usual  way,  and  then  warmed  up  in  some 
of  the  gravy  instead  of  rice.  Time  to  stew 
rumps,  half  an  hour  ; to  fry,  ten  minutes ; to 
roast  kidneys,  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
about  2s. 

Mutton,  Saddle  of  (a  la  Portugaise).— 
Prepare  a marinade  as  follows  : — Boil  together, 
in  two  quarts  of  port  wine  mixed  with  a pint 
of  vinegar,  a couple  of  onions,  each  stuck  with 
six  cloves,  six  bay-leaves,  two  large  carrots, 
half  a dozen  small  turnips,  a bunch  of  parsley, 
and  a clove  of  garlic  or  three  shallots.  Put  the 
mutton  into  a rather  deep  dish,  with  the  top 
and  flaps  neatly  trimmed,  and  any  excess  of  fat 
removed  with  the  skin ; pour  the  marinade 
boiling  over  it,  and  keep  it  basted  often  until 
cold ; then  turn  the  meat  in  it  once  a day,  and, 
in  five  or  six  days,  drain,  wipe  dry,  and  roast  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour  over  the  usual  time  for 
mutton,  covering  it  with  a buttered  paper,  and 
basting  constantly  until  done.  Serve  with  a 
gravy  from  the  meat  to  which  a little  of  the 
marinade  has  been  strained  and  a good  quan- 
tity of  currant  jelly  been  added.  Time  for 
ten  pounds,  two  hours  and  three-quarters. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
seven  or  eight  persons. 


Mutton,  Saddle  of,  Roasted. — A 

saddle  of  mutton,  if  hung  in  a cool  airy  place, 
will  improve  with  keeping  from  one  to  three 
weeks,  according  to  the  weather ; but  as  this  part 
of  the  sheep  is  the  most  tender  and  delicate,  it 
may,  if  liked,  be  roasted  in  from  four  to  five 
days.  If  not  for  a large  family,  get  the  joint 
well  trimmed ; the  flaps,  tail,  and  chump  end 
may  be  cut  away,  which  will  considerably 
lessen  tho  weight,  and  be  found  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  purchaser,  even  at  a higher 
price  per  pound.  In  its  entire  state  it  is 
considered  an  expensive  joint,  consequently 
people  of  moderate  means  and  family,  unless  so 
accommodated  by  the  butcher,  can  seldom  order 
it.  Roast  as  before  directed  for  roast  loin 
(see  Mutton,  Loin  of,  Roasted).  The  joint 
should  be  skinned,  and  the  skm  tied  over  it 
securely  until  within  half  an  hour  of  its  being 
sent  to  table,  when  it  should  be  removed,  and 
the  surface  browned  and  frothed.  It  should  bo 
oi  a pale  brown  colour.  Make  a gravy  in  tho 
dripping-pan:  do  not  pour  it  over  the  meat, 
but  put  a little  in  the  dish,  and  more  in  a tureen, 
with  red -currant  jelly  or  port -wine  sauce. 
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Time,  ton  pounds,  two  hours  and  a half,  or  loss 
1 if  lik'od  undordono.  l’rohahlo  cost,  lOd.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  seven  or  eight  persons. 

Mutton,  Sauce  for  {see  Queen  Mary’s 
Sauco  for  Roast  Mutton), 


Mutton  Sausages.— a dclieato  sausage 
is  made  from  the  remains  of  an  underdone!  leg 
of  roast  mutton,  or  any  other  joint  from  which 
slices  can  bo  got  without  fat.  Chop  a pound 
of  lean  underdone  mutton  and  six  ounces  of 
heef  suot  separately;  then  mix  them  with  four 
ounces  of  finely-prepared  "bread-crumbs,  and 
put  them  into  a basin  with  a pint  of  oysters 
bearded  and  chopped,  two  anchovies,  a seasoning 
of  thyme,  marjoram,  and  powdered  mace,  and 
some  popper  and  salt.  Moisten  with  two  beaten 
eggs,  and  a little  of  the  anchovy  liquor  if  re- 
quired. Make  into  a firm  paste,  and  roll  into 
sausages  or  make  into  balls,  but  the  sausa,ge- 
meut  will  keep  for  a few  days.  Time  to  fry, 
seven  or  eight  minutes. 

Mutton,  Scrag  (a  laMenehould).— Soak 
in  warm  water  and  wash  the  undivided  scrag  end 
of  the  neck  of  mutton;  drain,  sprinkle  lightly 
with  pepper,  and  hang  it  for  a couple  of  days. 
Slice  three  or  four  young  carrots,  and  divide 
into  quarters  three  middle-sized  onions  line 
the  bottom  of  a stewpan  with  thm  slices  of  tat 
bacon,  lay  in  the  scrag,  with  slices  of  bacon 
over  the  top,  and  the  vegetables  which  have 
been  sliced,  with  a couple  of  bay -leaves,  a sprig 
of  thyme,  marjoram,  and  basil,  a small  bunch 
of  parsley,  thirty  white  peppercorns,  and  as 
much  liquor  from  the  boiling  of  a knuckle  or 
scrag  of  veal  as  will  cover  the  meat  well. 
Prepare  a cupful  of  bread-crumbs,  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  when  the  meat  is  tender 
drain  it  from  the  gravy  in  which  it  has  stewed , 
cover  with  the  seasoned  crumbs,  and  brown  in 
a quick  oven,  or  with  a salamander  Time 
four  hours  to  stew.  Probable  cost,  8d.  per 
pound. 

Mutton,  Shoulder  of  (»  recipe  by  a 
Scotch  lady).— Hang  a shoulder  of  mutton  until 
tender,  and,  when  ready  for  cooking,  put  it  before 
a bright  clear  fire  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
or,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  shouldei, 
until  half  done.  Remove  the  joint  from  tho  fire, 
and,  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  score  it  on  both 
sides.  Put  it  again  to  the  fire,  first  emptying 
the  dripping-pan  of  tho  fat,  and  replacing  it 
with  the  gravy  that  may  have  flowed  while 
scoring,  and  enough  of  meat-gravy  to  mako 
half  a pint ; add  the  same  quantity  of  port  wine, 
and  a spoonful  each  of  walnut  and  mushroom 
ketchup,  with  two  fine  anchovies  boned  and 
pulped,  a pinch  of  cayenne  pepper,  and  salt  to 
taste.  Allow  the  usual  time  for  roasting,  but 
baste  copiously  with  tho  above  sauce.  Rub 
the  dish,  when  made  hot,  on  which  the  mutton 
is  to  bo  served  with,  cut  garlic  or  shallot,  anu. 
pour  the  sauco  from  tho  pan  over  it. 

Mutton,  Shoulder  of,  Broiled— Half 
roast,  or  stow,  or  parboil,  a joint  of  six  pounds, 
then  cut  it  once  or  twice  on  both  sides  to 
the  bone,  soason  tho  cuts  and  outside  with 
cavonne,  and  finish  dressing  on  a gridiron 
over  a brisk  fire;  take  tho  gravy,  not  tho 
fat  add  to  it  some  pickled  mushrooms,  largo 


and  small,  and  strew  over,  and  garnish  the 
broil  when  served.  It  is  needless  to  remind, 
tho  reader  that  dishes  and  plates  should  all  bo 
made  very  hot,  especially  for  mutton.  Time 
to  parboil,  one  hour  ; to  grill,  twenty  minutes. 
Average  cost,  10id.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Mutton,  Shoulder  of,  Roasted.— This 

joint  should  bo  well  hung;  a fortnight  in  cold 
dry  weather  will  not  he  found  too  much  if  for 
a roast.  Rub  one  of  six  or  seven  pounds  lightly 
with  salt,  and  put  it  before  a bright  clear  fire ; 
haste  continually  until  done,  keeping  it  at 
eighteen  inches  distance  from  the  fire  to  let 
tho  heat  penetrate  tho  middle.  When  within 
twenty  minutes  of  being  ready  for  serving,  tho 
joint  should  ho  drawn  nearer  to  tho  fire, 
dredged  slightly  with  flour,  and  hasted  to  givo 
it  a ° frothed  appearance.  Have  ready  some 
boiled  Spanish  onions,  glaze  them,  put  the 
mutton  on  a hot  dish,  make  a gravy  from  the 
drippings,  garnish  with  the  glazed  onions,  and 
send  onion  sauce  to  table  in  a tureen,  lime,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  tho  pound.  Probable 
cost,  9 Id.  to  lOd.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons. 

Mutton,  Shoulder  of,  Stewed-— Hang  i 

this  joint  as  long  as  possible  in  dry  cold 
weather  ; for  stewing  three  (lays  will  be 
sufficient.  Procure  one,  not  too  large  or  too 
fat,  pare  off  what  is  unnecessary  of  the  fat, 
and  use  it  for  a common  crust;  take  out  the 
bladebone,  and  fill  the  space  with  a forcemeat  1 
as  for  veal,  sew  up  the  opening,  slice  an  onion, 
a carrot,  a turnip,  and  a stick  of  celery,  put 
them  with  the  mutton  into  a stewpan,  pom-  in 
•ood  stock  enough  to  cover,  and  add  a clove  of 
garlic,  a hay-leaf,  a blade  of  maco,  two  cloves, 
a dessert-spoonful  of  salt,  half  the  quantity  of 
white  pepper,  and  a large  pinch  of  cayenne. 
Let  the  whole  simmer  gently,  with  the  ntt' 
closed,  for  four  hours,  strain,  and  thicken  the 
o-ravv  with  an  ounce  of  butter  rolled  m flour ; 
put  the  meat  on  a hot  dish  with  a little  of  the 
<n-avy,  add  to  the  remainder  half  tho  juice  of  a 
lemon  and  a glassful  of  white  wine.  Serve  with 
French  beans  boiled  in  the  usual  way,  drained 
and  warmed  up  in  good  gravy,  or  with  spinach 
round  the  dish ; or,  having  taken  out  the  blade* 
borfe,  sprinkle  the  under  side  with  pepper,  salt, 
chopped  parsley,  and  shred  shnUot,  but  use  onh 
enough  of  tho  latter  to  give  it  a slight  flavour 
Roll  the  meat  into  a nice  shape,  and  stew  genth 
for  three  hours  in  a braising-pan  with  a pm 
of  good  stock,  add  salt,  a very  small  pmcl 
of  cayenne,  a few  peppercorns,  and  a bunch  o 
sweet  herbs,  and,  an  hoqr  before  serving,  > 
couple  of  carrots  cut  into  strips,  the  same  o 
turnips  in  halves,  and  four  middle-sized  onions 
pour  in  a glass  of  white  wine,  and  when  read, 
serve  tho  vegetables  round  the  meat,  and  th 
gravy  over  it.  Frobablo  cost,  9d.  to  lOd.  pc 
pound.  , 

Mutton,  Shoulder  of,  st^^d‘ ~ 
Having  boned  a shoulder  of  mutton, 
trimmed  off  tho  excess  of  fat,  stretch  > _ 
on  a paBteboard,  and  sprinkle  overitpep^ 
and  wait.  Mako  a sausage-meat  with  T 


and  salt.  Make  a sausuK«-‘“-“  "" " n(j  j 
quantities  of  loan  pork  and  bacon 


quanLiucH  ui  ' a 

all),  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  ana  a 
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mace ; pound  these  in  a mortar,  and  stuff  tho 
shoulder ; then  round  it  to  a nico  shape,  having' 
first  secured  tho  forcemeat ; use  strong  thread, 
and  if  properly  and  carefully  dono  there  is 
no  fear  of  the  sausage-meat  leaving  its  place. 
Put  the  stuffed  shoulder  in  a large  stewpan  con- 
taining some  melted  butter,  and  brown  slightly 
both  sides  of  it.  Pom-  in  a quart  of  good  broth 
or  water,  and  when  it  has  boiled,  and  been 
skimmed,  add  a bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  an 
onion,  a carrot,  a handful  of  button  mushrooms, 
and  two  cloves  ; simmer  until  done,  basting  tho 
meat  often  with  the  gravy  during  the  last  half 
hour.  Serve  the  meat  on  a hot  dish ; strain 
and  take  off  all  fat  from  the  gravy,  keep  the 
meat  hot  before  the  fire,  return  the  gravy  to  a 
small  stewpan,  and  boil  rapidly  until  it  is  re- 
duced in  quantify ; then  pour  it  over  the  meat, 
and  garnish  with  glazed  onions.  Time  to  brown, 
seven  or  eight  minutes  for  each  side ; to  dress 
altogether,  two  hours  and  a half.  Probable 
cost,  9-id.  to  lOd.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
seven  or  eight  persons. 

Mutton,  Shoulder  of,  with  Oysters. 

— This  joint  is  seldom  cooked  at  the  present 
time  in  this  fashion,  but  we  give  the  recipe  to 
show  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  a shoulder  of 
mutton  may  be  served.  When  boned,  it  should 
he  highly  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
pounded  mace.  Place  a layer  of  oysters, 
bearded,  over  the  inside  of  the  meat,  sew  up 
the  opening,  and  roll  the  joint  up  neatly, 
securing  it  with  a broad  tape  so  that  it  may 
not  get  loose  during  the  stewing,  simmer 
gently  in  beef  gravy  or  broth  just  enough  to 
cover  it,  add  an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves, 
and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  whole  pepper; 
serve  with  oyster  sauce  poured  over  the  meat. 
Time,  according  to  size,  twenty  minutes  to  the 
pound.  Probable  cost,  9d.  to  lOd.  per  poimd. 
Sufficient,  seven  pounds  for  six  or  seven 
persons. 

Mutton  Steaks,  French.— Cut  steaks 
from  the  neck ; make  them  neat  by  shortening' 
the  bones,  which  put  aside  with  the  trimmings 
for  gravy.  Put  the  steaks  into  a stewpan,  and 
bring  them  to  the  boil,  with  a few  small  onions, 
savoury  herbs,  and  water  to  cover ; remove  at 
once  to  a dish  to  drain,  put  tho  trimmings  and 
bones  into  the  liquor  from  which  they  were 
taken,  and  boil  for  an  hour.  When  strained, 
set  the  gravy  to  cool,  and  when  the  fat  is  cleared 
off  thicken  it  with  browned  butter  and  flour; 
™your  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a little  vinegar. 
When  the  steaks  are  ready  (they  should  be 
fried  in  the  meanwhile,  and  dipped  into  egg, 
bread-crumbs,  and  finely-minced  herbs),  pour  1 
the  gravy  on  a hot  deep  dish,  and  lay  the  steaks 
into  it.  Timo  to  boil  steaks,  two  minutes;  to 
“Y)  five  minutes.  Sufficient,  two  pounds  for 
four  persons. 

. Mutton,  Stewed.  — Take  slices  ©f  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  without  fat,  from  any  roast 
joint,  season  them  well  with  pepper,  salt, 
a fifties  shred  shallot,  and  mushroom  powder, 
nnxed  together,  and  sprinkled  over  tho  meat, 
ut  a pint  of  broth  into  a stewpan,  lay  in  tho 

, with  a couple  of  young  carrots  slicod, 
■itJ  a ^“P10  Bmall  onions.  Let  tho  mutton 

w unt‘t  tfio  carrots  arc  tendin' ; keep  the  lid  of 


the  stowpan  closed.  Put  the  meat  in  tho  centre 
of  a hot  dish,  thicken  tho  gravy  with  half  ah 
ounce  of  butter  kneaded  with  a little  flour,  add 
any  store  sauce — Harvey’s  or  any  other  preferred 
— and  servo  with  dried  rice  round  tho  dish.  Timo 
to  stew  meat,  half  an  hour-.  Sufficient,  a pound 
and  a half  of  meat  for  four  or  more  persons. 

Mutton,  Stewed  and  Baked.— A 

shoulder  of  mutton  is  deprived  of  its  greasy 
quality  by  being  partially  boiled,  or  rather 
stewed,  and  its  cooking  completed  in  tho  oveno 
Procure  a middle-sized  shoulder,  trim  off  any 
excess,  of  fat,  and  bone  it ; put  it  into  a stewpan 
with  just  water  enough  to  cover  it.  Simmer 
gently  for  two  hours  or  more,  according  to  the 
size.  Put  it  before  the  fire,  tie  a good  lump  of 
butter  in  a coarse  muslin,  rub  the  mutton  well 
over,  and  then  strew  thickly  with  fine  raspings, 
chopped  parsley,  thyme,  pepper,  and  salt, 
mixed  together.  Finish  the  cooking  in  the 
oven ; half  an  hour  in  a good  oven  will  be  suffi- 
cient. Serve  on  a hot  dish  with  boiled  spinach 
round  the  mutton,  and  gravy  in  a tureen. 
Probable  cost,  9d.  to  lOd.  per  pound.  Suffi- 
cient for  five  or  six  persons. 

Mutton  Stock  for  Soup.— For  a rich 

soup  allow  a pound  of  meat  to  a pint  of  water, 
but  do  not  use  mutton  only  ; a mixture  of  meats 
will  make  the  best  soup.  Four  pounds  of  mutton, 
with  the  same  weight  of  beef,  or  rather  less  of 
veal,  necks,  feet,  and  bones  of  undressed  fowls, 
and  of  a calf’s  head,  with  a layer  of  lean 
ham,  or  half  a pound  of  Jewish  smoked  beef, 
laid  over  the  bottom  of  an  iron  soup  kettle,  and 
a pint  or  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  each 
pound  of  meat,  will  make  very  excellent  stock, 
with  the  addition  of  vegetables.  Boil  the  meat 
and  bones  slowly,  and  skim  carefully ; add  to 
each  gallon,  when  boiling,  one  ounce  and  a half 
of  salt,  three  onions,  each  with  four  cloves, 
three  carrots,  three  turnips,  two  heads  of 
celery,  a bunch  of  parsley  and  thyme,  a blade 
of  mace,  and  a dozen  white  peppercorns ; strain 
for  use.  Time  to  simmer,  six  hours. 


Mutton  Tails.— Cut  them  into  halves 
and  boil,  or  rather  stew,  until  tender,  in  broth 
or  water,  skimming  the  surface  free  of  all  fat, 
&c. ; add  salt,  an  onion  or  two  stuck  with  cloves’ 
a bunch  of  parsley,  and  a few  fine  herbs.’ 
When  tender,  take  them  out,  drain,  and  dip 
them,  but  they  should  bo  first  scored,  into  dis- 
solved butter;  cover  with  nicely-seasoned  bread- 
ciumbs,  and  when  these  have  dried  pour  more 
dissolved  butter  over,  and  again  cover  with  tho 
crumbs,  and  brown  with  a salamander ; thicken 
the  gravy,  add  a little  lemon-un^,  BCrvo 
with  the  gravy  pour e 1 over  them,  which  should 
le  drained.  Mutton  tongues  may  be  cooked  in 
tho  same  manner,  and  served  on  the  same  dish 
arranged  alternately.  Time,  two  to  three  hours 
to  stow. 


mutton  lea  (Invalid  Cookery).— To  a 
pound  imd  a half  of  lean  juicy  mutton,  cut  into 
small  dice  and  without  bone,  allow  one  pint  of 
water ; put  it  into  a saucepan,  and  pour  tho 
wator  cold  on  it.  Infuse  this  by  tho  side  of  tho 
fire  for  half  an  hour,  then  boil,  add  a little  salt 
and  remove  tho  scum.  Simmer  gently  for 
anothor  half  hour,  and  lot  it  scttlo ; then  strain, 
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keeping  back  tho  sediment.  If  to  be  re- warmed 
set  tho  basin  in  boiling  water.  Probable 
cost  of  mutton,  Is.  per  pound. 

Mutton  Tongues— Boil  in  good  stock 
broth,  having  first  blanched  them,  half  a dozen 
sheop’s  tongues  until  the  skin  may  be  taken  oft 
easily,  then  split  them  nearly  through  without 
separating  them.  Put  them  into  a stowpan 
with  a little  of  tho  stock,  a glassful  of  white 
wino,  half  a pint  of  small  onions  previously  fried 
in  butter,  a little  shrod  shallot,  or  if  liked  a 
small  bit  of  garlic,  and  some  button  mushrooms, 
with  a tea-spoonful  of  mixed  spice,  and  some 
pepper  and  salt.  When  tho  onions  are  tender, 
set  tho  tongues  on  a dish,  roots  inwards,  and 
serve  with  a puree  of  onions  or  turnips  in  the 
centre,  and  the  small  onions  as  a garnish  round 
them.  Time  to  boil,  two  to  three  hours;  to 
warm  in  sauce,  fifteen  minutes. 

Mutton  Trotters.— Sheep’s  trotters  are 
served  on  tho  continent  plain  boiled,  ac- 
companied with  oil  and  vinegar  in  a tureen,  or 
they  are  boiled  until  tender,  the  bones  care- 
fully removed,  and  the  feet  dipped  into  a batter 
bef ore  frying ; theymayalsobe  stewed, and,  after 
boning,  the  space  loft  by  tho  bones  maybe  filled 
with  a forcemeat  as  follows: — Pound  together 
a small  quantity  of  cooked  veal,  and  the  same 
of  bacon  or  fresh  suet ; mix  these  with  finely  - 
prepared  bread-crumbs,  add  pepper,  salt,  nut- 
meg, and  bind  with  beaten  egg.  Take  some  of 
the  broth  in  which  the  trotters  have  been  boiled, 
stew  them  in  it  thus  stuffed  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  adding  a seasoning  of  shred  shallot, 
and  any  store  sauce.  Put  the  trotters  on  a 
dish,  boil  the  sauce  rapidly  for  ten  minutes, 
then  pour  it  over  the  feet,  and  serve. 

Mutton  Trotters  (another  way).— These 
require  long  and  slow  stewing,  either  in  water 
with  vegetables,  carrot,  onion,  celery,  a few 
cloves,  and  peppercorns,  or  with  white  sauce; 
they  are  sometimes  boned,  and  stuffed  with  toi  ce- 
meat,  the  trotters  being  first  boiled  long  enough 
to  slip  their  bones  easily  without  injury  to  the 
skin.  Lay  them  so  stuffed  into  a stowpan  with  a 
little  of  their  own  liquor  from  the  boiling; 
when  they  have  been  stewed  thus  for  halt  an 
hour,  take  out  the  trotters  and  reduce  the 
gravy  to  a glaze,  with  which  cover  them,,  and 
serve.  Before  cooking,  cut  off  tho  hoof,  singo, 
wash,  and  blanch,  for  five  minutes,  in  boiling 
water.  Time  to  stew,  three  hours  and  a half. 

Mutton,  Venison  imitated  with  (see 

Gravy,  To  make  Mutton  like  Venison). 

Mutton  with  Mushrooms.— Peel  four 
or  five  flap  mushrooms,  and  wash,  but  dram 
well;  take  thin  slices  from  an  underdone  leg 
of  mutton,  about  a pound,  season  them  .with 
cayenno  and  popper,  a quarter  of  a grain  of 
tho  former  mixed  with  a salt-spoonful  of  tho 
latter,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  salt ; add  a shred 
onion,  and  a piece  of  garlic  the  size  of  a pea. 
Lay  half  tho  seasoned  mutton  into  a pie-dish, 
and  on  it  place  tho  mushrooms,  which  should 
bo  large  enough  to  cover,  with  a pieco  of  buttor, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  in  each.  Fill  the  dish 
with  the  mutton,  put  bits  of  buttor  over  the 
top,  and  pour  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  gra\  y 
from  tho  roast  or  tho  boiling  of  the  bone,  to 


which  a little  pounded  mace  has  been  added. 
Cover  with  another  dish,  and  bake  slowly, 
Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  bake. 
Probable  cost,  Gd.,  exclusive  of  the  meat.  Suffi- 
cient for  throe  persons. 

My  Own  Cakes. — Beat  well  six  fresh  eggs, 
and  remove  the  specks  ; have  ready  baked  eight 
ounces  of  flour.  Put  the  flour  into  a bowl  with 
eight  ounces  of  finely-sifted  sugar,  of  sweet 
almonds,  blanched  and  pounded,  and  of  citron, 
minced,  each  two  ounces;  moisten  with  the 
eggs,  and  flavour  with  thirty  drops  of  the 
essence  of  vanilla,  and  half  a small  wine-glass- 
ful of  curacoa,  first  mixed  with  eight  ounces 
of  dissolved  butter,  and  then  with  the  ingre- 
dients in  tho  bowl,  which  must  be  beaten 
for  several  minutes.  During  the  beating  pro- 
cess add,  sin-inkling  them  in  from  time  to 
time,  three  or  four  ounces  of  clean  well-dried 
currants.  Butter  small  fluted  moulds,  but  do 
not  fill  them  ; leave  space  for  rising.  The  oven 
should  be  quick,  and  the  cakes  put  in  as  quickly 
as  possible.  When  nearly  done,  ice  over  the 
tops,  flavouring  the  icing  with  a few  drops  of 
vanilla ; make  the  icing  by  beating  the  white 
of  an  egg,  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  pounded 
sugar , add  five  drops  of  vanilla.  These  cakes 
may  be  eaten  hot  or  cold.  Time,  about  twenty 
minutes  to  bake;  ten  minutes  to  beat  the 
mixture. 


N 


Nanterre,  Gateau  de  (< see  Gateau  da 
Nanterre) . 


Naples,  or  Finger.  Biscuits— Take 

eight  eggs.  Divide  the  whites  from  the  yolks, 
and  put  them  into  separate  bowls.  Beat  the 
yolks  thoroughly,  and  mix  with  these  half  a 
pound  of  finely-sifted  loaf  sugar,  a small  pinch 
of  salt,  two  or  three  drops  of  almond,  lemon, 
or  any  other  flavouring,  two  ounces  of  best  flour, 
and  two  ounces  and  a half  of  corn-flour.  Beat 
thoroughly  to  a thick  smooth  batter.  Whisk 
the  whites  to  a solid  froth,  add  them  a little  at 
a time  to  the  rest,  beating  briskly  all  the  while. 
Place  them  on  a baking  sheet,  in  fingers  four 
inches  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide, 
sift  a little  sugar  over  them,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  They  should  not  be  allowed 
to  brown.  Time  to  bake,  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  per  pound. 


Naples  Sauce  for  Fish.— Take  one- 
eighth  of  a pint  of  freshly  boded  shrimps, 
remove  tho  shells,  and  put  them  into  an 
enamelled  saucepan,  and  with  them  a Large 
anchovy,  freed  entirely  from  skin  and  bone,  two 
shallots  finely  minced,  a dessert-spoonful  ot 
bruised  capers,  and  three  dessert-spoonfuls  oi 
strained  lemon- juice : a little  piece  of  garlic  not 
larger  than  a small  pea  can  also  bo  put  in  if  th( 
flavour  is  liked.  Stir  over  tho  fire  for  six  or 
seven  minutes,  pour  in  a quarter  of  a pint  or 
good  stock,  and  add  a small  pinch  of  cayenn 
and  half  a blade  of  mace.  Simmer  gently  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  thicken  the  sauce  with  a 
piece  of  butter,  tho  size  of  a largo  W 
thickly  in  flour,  and  bod  ten  minutes  longer. 
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Strain  the  sauce,  addin'?  another  dessert-spoon- 
ful of  lemon-juice;  make  it  as  hot  as  possible 
without  letting  it  boil,  then  draw  it  from  the 
tire,  and  stir  in  a 'quarter  of  a pint  of  thick  cream. 
S rve  at  once.  Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  bufficicnt  lor 
half  a dozen  persons. 

Nasturtium.— This  elegant  plant  some- 
times goes  under  the  name  of  Indian  cross. 
It  thrives  satisfactorily  in  this  country,  hut  is 
a native  of  Peru.  The  young  leaves  and 
flowers  of  the  nasturtium  are  frequently 
employed  in  salads.  Its  seeds,  when  pickled, 
make  a good  substitute  for  capers  ( see  Nastur- 
tium Seeds),  and  its  line  yellow  flowers  are 
used  to  garnish  dishes.  There  are  two  species 
of  nasturtium,  the  small  and  the  large ; the 
latter  is  the  hardier,  and  is  that  usually  culti- 
vated. 

Nasturtium  Pickle.  — The  buds  and 
seeds  of  the  nasturtium  are  both  used  for 
pickle.  The  former  are  the  more  delicate,  the 
latter  the  more  highly  flavoured.  The  buds 
should  be  gathered  before  the  petals  protrude 
beyond  the  calyx,  the  seeds  while  they  are 
quite  young  and.  as  soft  as  green  peas.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  gather  them  on  a dry 
day,  put  them  at  once  into  a jar,  cover 
them  well  with  cold  vinegar,  and  when  the 
harvest  is  over  cork  them  down  tightly.  A 
little  seasoning  may  either  be  put  into  the 
vinegar  or  not.  It  may  consist  of  two  ounces 
of  salt  and  a dozen  peppercorns  to  each  quart 
of  vinegar.  At  the  end  of  a few  months  this 
pickle  will  be  found  to  be  very  nicely  flavoured. 
Time,  to  be  kept  twelve  months  before  being 
used.  Probable  cost,  uncertain,  nasturtium 
buds  and  seeds  being  seldom  sold. 

Nasturtium  Seed  Sauce  (for  Boiled 
Mutton,  &c.).- — Take  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
nasturtium  seeds,  preserved  as  in  the  last 
recipe,  cut  them  into  small  pieces,  and  put 
them  aside  until  wanted.  Dissolve  one  ounce 
of  fresh  butter  in  a stewpan,  dredge  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  flour  slowly  into  it, 
and  make  it  quite  smooth  with  the  back  of  a 
wooden  spoon.  Add  half  a pint  of  boiling 
gravy,  and  beat  it  until  quite  free  from  lumps. 
Season  -with  a dessert-spoonful  of  nasturtium 
vinegar,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  and  a little 
salt  if  required.  Put  in  the  bruised  nastur- 
tium seeds,  boil  up  once  more,  and  serve. 
Time,  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  3d. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Nasturtium  Seeds  (a  substitute  for 
Capers). — The  seeds  of  the  nasturtium  plant 
are  excellent  as  a substitute  for  capers  to  be 
served  with  boiled  mutton.  Gather  them  while 
i they  are  still  young  and  green,  wash  them 
well  in  cold  water,  put  a little  salt  with  them, 
and  let  them  soak  until  next  day.  Dry  them 
well  with  a soft  cloth,  put  thorn  into  glass 
bottles,  and  cover  them  entirely  with  cold 
vinegar.  Two  ounces  of  salt,  a dozen  pep- 
( percoms,  a small  piece  of  horse-radish,  four 
or  five  leaves  of  tarragon,  and  two  cloves  may 
|>e  put  with  each  quart  of  vinegar.  Cork  the 
bottles  securely,  and  store  them  in  a cool  dry 
I The  nasturtium  seeds  will  not  be  ready 


for  use  until  the  next  summer.  Probable 
cost,  uncertain,  nasturtium  seeds  being  seldom 
offered  for  sale. 

Nasturtium  Vinegar  Tor  Flavouring 
Sauces,  &c.). — Gather  nasturtium  flowers  which 
are  fully  blown,  put  them  into  large  glass 
bottles,  and  shake  them  well  together.  Fill 
the  bottle  with  cold  vinegar,  and  put  a finely- 
minced  shallot  and  the  third  of  a clove  of 
garlic  with  each  quart.  Let  the  vinegar  re- 
main for  two  months.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  strain  it  through  a tamis,  and  add  half  an 
ounce  of  cayenne  and  half  an  ounce  of  salt. 
Put  the  vinegar  into  small  bottles,  and  cork 
securely.  Probable  cost,  8d.  per  quart. 

Nautese  Salad. — Peel  half  a dozen  small 
Spanish  onions.  Take  out  the  core,  put  a 
little  butter  inside  each,  and  bake  them  in 
a moderate  oven,  basting  occasionally  with 
butter  until  they  are  quite  tender.  Let  them 
get  cold,  then  cut  them  into  slices,  and  lay 
them  at  the  bottom  of  a salad  bowl.  Scrape 
half  a dozen  sardines,  preserved  in  oil  or 
butter,  or,  if  preferred,  soak  a Yarmouth  bloater 
for  tbu-ee  or  four  minutes  in  boiling  water. 
Remove  the  skin,  take  the  flesh  from  the  bones, 
and  lay  the  fish  in  convenient-sized  pieces  upon 
the  onion.  Slice  half  a dozen  hard-boiled  eggs, 
place  these  on  the  fish,  and  strew  over  the 
whole  two  table-spoonfuls  of  finely  - minced 
parsley  and  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  tarragon 
or  chervil.  Serve  with  salad  dressing.  Time, 
one  hour  to  bake  the  onions.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  nine  persons. 

Neapolitan  Cake. — Blanch  and  pound 
to  a smooth  paste  six  ounces  of  sweet  almonds 
and  one  ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  and  whilst 
pounding  them  keep  dropping  in  a little 
orange-flower  water  or  rose-water  to  prevent 
them  oiling.  Add  a pinch  of  salt,  the  grated 
rind  of  a large  lemon,  four  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  half  a pound  of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  and 
ten  ounces  of  flour.  When  these  ingredients 
are  thoroughly  mixed,  work  them  together 
with  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and 
leave  them  in  a cool  place  for  half  an  hour. 
Roll  the  paste  out  to  the  thickness  of  a quarter 
of  an  inch,  stamp  it  out  in  rounds  about  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  cup-plate,  lay  these  upon  a floured 
tin,  and  bake  in  a good  oven.  When  they  are 
firm  and  lightly  coloured  take  them  out,' trim 
the  edges,  and  when  quite  cold  lay  them  one 
upon  another,  and  spread  a thick  layer  of 
differently  coloured  jam  on  the  top  of  each 
round ; and  as  each  piece  is  put  on  press  it 
lightly  with  the  hand,  so  that  the  jam  shall 
make  the  rounds  adhere  together,  and  so  form 
one  cake.  Before  serving  sift  a little  pink  sugar 
over  the  top,  or  garnish  as  fancy  dictates. 
j mie  to  Luke  the  rounds,  about  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
eight  persons. 

Neapolitan  Custard  Pudding.— Cut 

two  sponge-cakes  into  slices,  and  spread  a little 
jam  over  each  slice.  Place  them  in  a buttered 
pie-dish,  sprinkle  over  them  six  or  seven 
powdered  ratafias,  and  pour  over  tho  whole  a 
custard  made  as  follows  : — Sweeten  half  a pint 
of  milk  with  three  lumps  of  sugar  which  have 
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boon  woll  nibbed  upon  the  rind  of  a largo  fresh 
lomon.  Lot  tho  custard  nearly  boil,  then  stir 
into  it  a table-spoonful  of  Hour  which  has  been 
inixod  smoothly  with  a little  cold  water.  Add 
two  ouncos  of  fresh  butter,  and  stir  the  mixture 
ovor  tho  iiro  until  it  thickons.  When  almost 
cold  add  tho  well-beaten  yolks  of  throe  eggs, 
put  tho  pudding  into  a moderate  oven,  and 
buko  until  it  stiffens.  Whip  tho  whites  of  the 
eggs  to  a firm  froth,  spread  this  on  tho  top  of 
the  pudding,  and  sift  about  a table-spoonful  of 
powdered  white  sugar  over  tho  surface.  Put 
the  pudding  in  the  oven  again  oight  or  ten 
minutes  before  it  is  served,  that  the  eggs  may 
stiffen  a little.  Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 


little  oayonno  and  salt,  if  necessary ; ljoil  up 
once  more,  and  serve.  Time,  five  horns. 
Probable  cost  of  foot,  8d.  each.  Sufficient  for  six 
or  eight  persons. 


Neapolitan  Gateau  (see  Gateau,  Na- 
politaine) . 

Neapolitan  Ice  (see  Glace,  Napolitaine) . 


Neapolitan  Sauce— Take  one  ounce  of 
lean  ham,  mince  it  finely,  and  put  it  into  a, 
small  stewpan  with  quarter  of  a pint  of 
thickened  brown  sauce,  four  table-spoonfuls  of 
stock,  a glassful  of  claret,  one  table-spoonful 
of  Harvey's  sauce,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  red- 
currant  jelly,  one  table-spooniul  of  grated 
horse-radish,  two  shallots,  a small  bay-leaf,  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  thyme,  one  clove, 
an  inch  of  mace,  and  a dozen  peppercorns. 
Simmer  gently  for  twenty  minutes;  strain, 
and  serve.  Probable  -cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for 
six  or  seven  persons 


Neats’  Feet  with  Parsley  Sauce.— 

A neat’s  foot  or  cow’s  heel,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  is  generally  three-parts  cooked  when 
offered  for  sale.  If  it  is  wished  to  cook  it 
separately,  one  or  two  recipes  will  bo  found 
elsewhere ; but  the  substance  of  tho  feet  con- 
sists of  so  little  besides  gelatine  and  bones 
that  they  arc  more  valuable  when  stewed  to 
enrieh  other  dishes  than  when  served  by 
themselves.  They  are  sometimes  stewed  with 
a very  small  quantity  of  water  until  the  bone 
leaves  the  flesh,  and  then  served  with  a little 
parsley  and  butter,  flavoured  with  lemon- 
juice.  Probable  cost,  8d.  each.  Sufficient,  one 
foot  for  two  persons. 


Neapolitan  Sweetmeats  (a  Dish  for  a 
Juvenile  Party).— Poll  out  some  good  puff- 
paste  to  the  thickness  of  a quarter  of  an  inch. 
Stamp  it  out  in  rounds,  diamonds,  or  any  shapes 
that  may  be  preferred,  remembering  only  to 
have  an  equal  number  of  each  shape.  Place 
these  on  a floured  baking-sheet,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  When  cold  spread  a thick  layer 
of  different  coloured  jams  upon  half  of  them, 
press  the  other  halves  on  the  top,  and  garnish 
with  a little  piping  of  pink  and  white  icing. 
Time,  ten  minutes  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  2s. 
per  pound. 

Neats’  Feet,  Potted.— Boil  two  neat’s 
feet  in  a small  quantity  of  water  until  the 
flesh  easily  leaves  the  bones.  Cut  the  meat 
into  small  pieces,  and  place  these  neatly  in  a 
mould.  Season  a small  quantity  of  the  liquid 
■with  salt,  cayenne,  and  a little  mace ; pour  it 
upon  tho  meat,  and  when  cold  and  stiff  turn 
it  out  on  a dish,  and  garnish  with  parsley. 
Time,  four  hours  or  more  to  simmer  the  feet. 
Probable  cost,  8d.  each.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
seven  persons. 


Neats’  Tongues,  To  Salt  for  im- 
mediate use.— Take  a couple  of  neats’ 
tongues.  Trim  them  neatly,  and  cut  off  the 
roots  without  taking  away  the  under  fat,  wash 
them  thoroughly,  dry  them  in  a cloth,  and  rub 
them  well  with  two  ounces  of  common  salt,  one 
ounce  of  brown  sugar,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
saltpetre.  Place  them  in  a long  deep  pan,  and 
turn  and  rub  them  even-  day  for  a fortnight, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  they  will  be  ready 
for  use.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  each. 
Sufficient,  one  tongue  for  eight  or  nine  persons. 


Neats’  Tongues  Cured  for  Keep- 
ing,— Prepare  two  tongues  by  trimming  them 
neatly  and  cutting  off  the  roots  without 
disturbing  the  under  fat.  Wash  and  dry  them, 
and  rub  them  well  with  an  ounce  of  saltpetre 
and  an  ounce  of  sal  prunella.  Rub  them  well 
ever)-  day  for  four  days  ; place  them  in  a long 
earthenware  pan,  cover  them  with  a pound  of 
common  salt,  and  turn  them  every  day  for  three 
weeks.  Wipe  them  with  a soft  cloth,  dip  them 
in  bran,  and  hang  them  in  smoke  for  a 
fortnight.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  each. 


Neats’  Feet  Soup-— Take  two  neat’s 
foot  which  have  been  merely  scalded  and 
cleaned,  not  boiled.  Put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  three  quarts  of  good  stock,  one  pound  of 
pickled  pork,  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  and  tho 
rind  and  juice  of  a small  lemon ; Himmer  gently 
for  four  hours  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  to 
about  half  its  quantity  and  tho  hones  leave  the 
flesh  easily.  Strain  tho  soup  ; cut  tho  moat  into 
convonient-sizod  pieces,  and  return  both  again 
to  tho  saucepan,  adding  one  pint  of  strong  hoof- 
gravy  and  a glassful  of  sherry.  Season  with  a 


Neat’s  Tongue,  Potted.— Take  half  a 
pound  of  cold  boiled  neat’s  tongue,  -with  a small 
quantity  of  fat.  Cut  it  into  thin  slices,  and  . 
pound  it  in  a mortar ; season  it  with  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper,  half  a tea-spoonful  . 
of  fresh  mustard,  and  three  or  four  grates  of 
nutmeg ; add,  whilst  pounding,  two  ounces  of 
clarified  butter.  Press  the  meat  into  small  pot- 
ting-jars,  and  pour  clarified  butter  over  tho 
top.  Timo,  half  an  hour  to  prepare.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 


Nectar.— Take  off  tlio  tliin  rind  of  two 
fresh  lemons,  and  put  it  into  an  earthenware  jar 
with  ono  pound  of  chopped  raisins  and  a pound 
and  a half  of  sugar.  Pour  over  those  ingredients 
two  gallons  of  boiling  water,  let  tho  liquid  stand 
until  cold,  thon  add  tho  strained  jmeo  of  tno 
lemons,  and  leave  it  in  a cool  place  for  a we0K. 
stirring  it  every  day.  Strain  it  through  a j cU)  - 

hag  until  quite  clear,  and  bottle  ,t  for  present 
use.  l’robablo  cost,  Is.  Sd.  Sufficient  for  two 
gallons  of  noctar. 

Nectar  (another  way) .— Take  two  s 

of  chopped  raisins,  four  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,, 
and  two  gallons  of  boiling  water.  Mix  those 
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ingredients,  and  stir  frequently  till  the  water 
is  ° old,  then  add  two  lemons  sliced,  throo  pints 
of  proof  spirit— either  brandy  or  rum.  Macerate 
in  a closed  vessel  for  six  or  seven  days,  giving 
the  vessel  a shako  now  and  then,  then  strain 
with  pressure.  Set  tho  strained  liqueur  in  a 
cool  place  for  a week ; when  clear,  decant  and 
bottle  off. 

Nectar,  May  (see  May  Nectary. 

Nectar,  Vauxhall,*  To  Imitate  ( see 

Vauxhall  N ectar). 

Nectarine  Pudding.  — Stew  a dozen 
nectarines,  not  over-ripe,  with  a little  sugar 
until  they  arc  quite  tender.  Beat  them  well 
with  a fork,  remove  the  skin  and  the  kernels, 
let  them  get  cold,  then  mix  with  them  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  four  and  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs which  have  .been  soaked  in  as  much 
cream  as  they  will  absorb,  and  add  a little  more 
sugar  if  required.  Line  a dish  with  good  puff- 
paste,  pour  in  the  mixture,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven ; strew  sifted  sugar  over  the  top 
before  serving.  Time,  one  hour  to  bake.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Nectarines  and  Peaches.  — These 
fruits  are  both  the  produce  of  the  same  species 
of  plant,  the  skin  of  the  first  being  smooth, 
that  of  the  second  downy.  Both  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  but  cannot 
boast  of  possessing  great  nutritive  proper- 
ties. The  seeds  of  the  nectarine  are  employed 
for  making  noyeau  and  flavouring  brandy. 


NECTARINE  AND  PEACH. 


Peaches  and  nectarines  arc  dessert  fruits  of  a 
very  high  order.  They  make  delicious  pre- 
serves, and  in  America  and  in  some  parts  of 
France  arc  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a sort 
of  brandy.  The  leaves  contain  prussic  acid, 
and  consequently  when  steeped  in  gin  or 
whisky  impart  a flavour  resembling  that  of 
noyeau.  According  to  Mr.  Loudon,  the  fol- 
lowing are  tho  characteristics  of  a good  peach 
or  nectarine: — “A  good  peach  or  nectarino 
possesses  these  qualities : tho  flesh  is  firm;  tho 
atm  is  thin,  of  a deep  or  bright  red  colour  next 
the  sun,  and  of  a yellowish  green  next  tho 


wall ; the  pulp  is  of  a yellowish  colour,  full  of 
high-flavoured  juice ; the  fleshy  part  thick,  and 
the  stone  small.”  The  peach  was  introduced 
into  this  country  about  tho  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  is  always  reared  against  walls 
or  undor  glass.  Both  peaches  and  nectarines 
are  divided  into  the  “free-stone”  or  “melting” 
peaches,  in  which  the  flesh  or  pulp  separates 
readily  from  the  stone ; and  the  ‘ ‘ cling-stone 
varieties,”  in  which  the  flesh  clings  or  adheres 
to  the  stone.  The  first  named  are  usually  tho 
best  flavoured. 

Nectarines,  Candied.— Gather  the  nec- 
tarines when  perfectly  sound  and  not  over- 
ripe. Weigh  them  carefully,  rub  them  with  a 
soft  cloth,  split  them  in  halves,  and  take  out  the 
stones  ; boil  half  their  weight  of  sugar  with  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  water  to  each  pound,  and 
when  quite  clear  put  in  the  nectarines,  and  let 
them  boil  gently  until  they  are  clear,  but 
unbroken;  then  lift  them  out  carefully,  and  put 
them  on  an  inverted  sieve  to  drain.  Next 
day  boil  the  syrup  until  it  is  quite  thick,  put 
in  the  fruit,  and  boil  it  gently  for  five  minutes, 
and  on  taking  out  the  nectarines  again  drain 
them ; repeat  this  process  twice.  After  the  nec- 
tarines are  taken  out  the  last  time  spread  them 
on  dishes,  place  them  in  a moderate  oven, 
sprinkle  sifted  sugar  over  them,  and  turn  them 
about  until  they  are  dry. 

Nectarines,  Pickled.— Gather  the  nec- 
tarines when  fully  grown,  but  not  quite  ripe. 
Look  them  over  carefully,  remove  any  that  are 
at  all  blemished,  and  put  the  rest  into  salt  and 
water  sufficiently  strong  to  float  an  egg ; lay  a 
thin  board  over  the  fruit  to  keep  it  well  under 
water,  and  leave  it  for  two  or  three  days.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  drain  it  well,  dry  it  with 
a soft  cloth,  put  it  into  pickling  jars,  and  cover 
entirely  with  good  white  wine  vinegar.  Put 
half  a blade  of  mace,  six  cloves,  a piece  of 
whole  ginger,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
mustard  seed  with  each  quart  of  vinegar.  Tie 
down  the  jars  securely,  and  store  in  a cool 
dry  place.  The  pickle  will  be  ready  for  use  in 
two  months.  Keep  the  nectarines  well  covered 
with  vinegar. 

Nectarines,  Preserved.  — Gather  the 
nectarines  when  they  are  fully  grown,  but  not 
over-ripe.  Split  them  in  halves,  and  remove  the 
stones;  put  the  weight  of  the  fruit  into  a 
preserving  pan  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
water  to  every  pound  of  sugar;  boil  it  to  a 
clear  syrup,  then  put  in  the  fruit,  and  simmer 
gently  for  twenty  minutes.  Pour  the  preserve 
carefully  into  a bowl,  breaking  it  as  little  as 
possible,  and  let  it  remain  until  the  next  day, 
when  it  must  be  boiled  again  for  ten  minutes. 
Lift  the  fruit  out  carefully  with  a spoon,  put  it 
into  jars,  boil  the  syrup  fast  by  itself  for  ten 
minutes,  and  pour  it  over  the  fruit ; break  the 
stones  and  blanch  the  kernels,  put  a portion  in 
each  jar,  and  tic  down  securely.  Storo  in  a 
cool  dry  place. 

Nectarines,  Preserved  (another  way). 
— Gather  the  nectarines  when  fully  grown,  but 
not  over-ripe.  Wipe  them  with  a soft  cloth, 
and  put  them  into  a pan  of  boiling  water. 
Place  them  near  the  tiro,  but  n6t  upon  it,  as  it 
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is  only  necessary  that  the  water  should  not  he 
allowed  to  cool.  Lot  tho  noctarines  remain  for 
an  hour,  then  take  them  out,  throw  them  at 
once  into  cold  water,  and  leavo  them  for  another 
hour.  Placo  them  on  an  inverted  sievu  to  drain. 
Push  out  tho  stonoa.  Put  tho  woight  of  tho 
fruit  in  loaf  Bugar  into  a proserving-pun  with 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  cold  water  to  each  pound 
of  sugar.  Boil  to  a clear  syrup,  then  put  in  the 
neetarinos,  and  tho  kernels  blanched  and  sliced, 
and  let  thorn  boil  for  live  minutes.  Pour  them 
carefully  into  a bowl,  and  let  them  remain  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Drain  off  the  syrup,  and 
boil  it  for  five  minutes  every  day  for  a week, 
pouring  it  each  time  boiling  hot  over  the  fruit. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  boil  all  together  quickly 
for  ten  minutes.  Lift  the  nectarines  carefully 
out  with  a spoon,  and  put  them  into  jars  with 
a portion  of  the  blanched  kernels  in  each  jar. 
Add  the  boiling  syrup,  and  when  cold  tie  down 
securely.  Store  in  a cool  dry  place. 

NegUS. — This  popular  beverage  derives  its 
name  from  its  originator,  Colonel  Negus. 
The  ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
either  port  or  sherry  and  hot  water,  the  quantity 
of  the  water  being  double  that  of  the  wine. 
Sweeten  with  lump  sugar,  and  flavour  with  a 
little  lemon-juice,  and  grated-nutmeg,  and  a 
morsel  only  of  the  yellow  rind  of  the  lemon. 
It  is  an  improvement  to  add  one  drop  of  essen  ;e 
of  ambergris,  or  eight  or  ten  drops  of  essence 
of  vanilla  to  every  twelve  glasses  or  so  of  negus. 

NegUS  (another  way). — Sweeten  the  wine 
according  to  taste,  and  grate  a little  nutmeg 
into  it.  The  proportions  are  generally  three 
ounces  of  sugar  and  a quarter  of  a small 
nutmeg  to  a pint  of  port.  Mix  with  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  serve 
either  hot  or  cold.  The  thin  rind  of  a lemon 
or  a Seville  orange,  without  any  of  the  inside 
of  the  fruit,  is  a great  improvement  to  negus. 
Time,  a few  minutes  to  prepare.  Probable 
cost,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  wine. 
Sufficient  for  a quart  of  negus. 

Nesselrode  Pudding.— Peel  two  dozen 
Spanish  chestnuts.  Put  them  into  boiling  water 
for  five  minutes,  then  take  off  the  second  skin, 
and  boil  them  until  tender  with  half  a stick  of 
vanilla  and  half  the  thin  rind  of  a fresh  lemon 
in  the  water  with  them.  Drain  them  well,  and 
pound  them  in  a mortar.  Press  them  through  a 
hair-sieve,  and  mix  with  them  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  powdered  sugar,  a glass  of  maraschino, 
and  half  a pint  of  thick  cream.  Dissolve  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  best  isinglass  in  a little 
water,  stir  it  into  half  a pint  of  hot  cream,  add 
the  chestnuts,  &c.,  and  keep  stirring  the  mix- 
ture gently  until  it  is  sufficiently  stiff  to  hold 
the  fruit  without  letting  it  fall  to  the  bottom. 
Work  in  two  ounces  of  picked  and  dried  cur- 
rants, and  two  ounces  of  candiod  citron  cut  into 
thin  strips.  Put  the  mixture  into  an  oiled 
mould,  and  set  in  a cool  placo  to  stiffen.  Time, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  boil  the 
chestnuts.  Probablo  cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for 
eight  or  nine  persons. 

Nesselrode  Pudding  (another  way).— 
Peel  about  two  dozen  Spanish  chestnuts.  Throw 
them  into  boiling  water,  and  let  them  remain 


for  five  minutes.  Drain  them,  take  off  the 
second  skin,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with 
a pint  of  water  and  lialf  a stick  of  vanilla,  and 
let  them  simmer  until  quite  tender;  then  pound 
in  a mortar  to  a smooth  paste,  and  press  them 
through  a fine  sieve.  Mix  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  four  eggs  with  a pint  of  warm  cream,  and 
add  four  ounces  of  loaf  sugar.  Put  the  custard 
into  a jug,  placo  it  in  a pan  of  boiling  water, 
and  stir  it  gently  until  it  thickens.  Put  in  the 
pounded  chestnuts,  and  pass  the  mixture  through 
a tamis.  Add  a glass  of  maraschino,  and  freeze 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Take  one  ounce  of  stoned 
raisins,  one  ounce  of  candied  citron  cut  into 
slices,  and  one  ounce  of  dried  and  picked  cur- 
rants. To  prepare  them,  let  them  soak  in  a 
little  maraschino  mixed  with  a small  quantity 
of  sugar  for  several  hours,  or  let  them  simmer 
gently  in  syrup  for  about  twenty  minutes,  then 
drain  and  cool  them.  When  tho  pudding  is  set, 
put  the  fruit  in  with  it.  Boil  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
water  to  a syrup,  beat  it  briskly  with  a wooden 
spoon  for  a few  minutes,  mix  with  it  the  whites 
of  three  eggs  which  have  been  whisked  to  a 
firm  froth.  Work  these  into  the  pudding,  and 
add  last  of  all  half  a pint  of  whipped  cream. 
Place  the  pudding  in  an  ice-mould,  put  on  the 
lid,  freeze,  and  turn  out  when  wanted.  Pro- 
bable cost,  3s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten 
persons. 

Nettle. — The  common  nettle  is  one  of  a 
tribe  of  plants  which  includes  the  fig,  the  hop, 
and  others  employed  as  food.  Nettles  are  used 
as  an  article  of  diet  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
. They  are  wholesome,  and  almost  medicinal  in 
their  properties. 

Nettle  Beer. — The  stalks  and  leaves  of 
tho  nettle  are  used  in  some  parts  of  England 
for  making  a light  kind  of  beer,  which  may  be 
seen  advertised  at  stalls,  and  in  humble  shops  m 
Manchester  and  other  towns. 


Nettle,  Rennet  of.— In  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland  a rennet  is  prepared  by 
adding  a quart  of  salt  to  three  pints  of  a strong 
decoction  of  nettles,  a table-spoonful  of  which 
is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  coagulate  a bowl  of 
milk. 


Nettle  Tops.— The  young  tops  of  tho 
common  and  smaller  nettles  may  be  boiled  as 
pot-herbs  during  spring,  and  eaten  as  a sub- 
stitute for  greens;  they  are  not  only  nourishing, 
but  mildly  aperient. 


Nettles,  Spring,  To  Boil.— In  many 

country-places  nettles  are  eaten  freely  as  a 
vegetable  in  tho  early  part  of  tho  year,  as  they 
are  considered  excellent  for  purifying  the  blooffi 
The  young  light  green  leaves  only  should  no 
taken.  They  must  bo  washed  carefully  and 
boiled  in  two  waters,  a little  salt  and  a very 
small  piece  of  soda  being  put  in  the  last  water. 
When  tender,  turn  them  into  a colander,  press 
tho  water  from  them;  put  them  into  a hot 
vegetable  dish,  score  them  across  three  or  four 
times,  and  serve.  Send  melted  butter  to  tab  • 
in  a tureen.  Time,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour 
to  boil.  Probable  cost,  uncertain,  nettles  being 
seldom  offered  for  side.  Sufficient,  two  poun* 
for  four  persons. 
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Neufchatel  Pudding.— Beat  tho  yolks 
of  four  eggs  briskly  for  three  or  four  minutes, 
then  put  them  into  a saucepan,  and  with  them 
the  whites  of  two  eggs,  eight  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  and  four  ounces  of  pounded  and  sifted 
sugar.  Stir  gently  over  a slow  firo  for  twenty 
minutes  or  more.  Line  a pie-dish  with  good 
pulf -paste.  Spread  on  tho  bottom  a layer  of 
either  orange  marmalade,  or  apricot  jam,  pour 
tho  mixture  on  the  top,  and  bake  in  a good 
oven.  Sift  a little  sugar  over  the  pudding 
before  serving.  Time  to  bake,  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient 
for  four  persons. 

New  College  Puddings.— Shred  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  beef-suet  very  finely,  mix 
with  it  four  ounces  of  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs, or,  if  preferred,  powdered  sweet  biscuit, 
add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  currants,  a pinch  of 
salt,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  half  a nutmeg 
grated,  and  an  ounce  of  finely-shred  candied 
peel.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients  thoroughly, 
moisten  them  with  three  well-beaten  eggs,  add 
as  much  milk  as  will  make  them  of  the  proper 
consistence,  and  fry  them  in  spoonfuls,  in  a 
little  hot  butter,  till  they  are  brightly  browned 
on  both  sides.  Shake  the  pan  frequently  to 
prevent  them  burning,  and  turn  them  over  when 
one  side  is  sufficiently  cooked.  Arrange  them 
neatly  on  a hot  dish,  and  strew  sifted  sugar 
thickly  over  them  before  serving.  Time,  six 
or  eight  minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost,  lOd. 
Sufficient  for  half  a dozen  persons. 

New  England  Pancakes. — Mix  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  fine  flour  very  smoothly  with 
a little  cold  milk.  Add  gradually  half  a pint  of 
cream,  a small  pinch  of  salt,  the  well-whisked 
yolks  of  four  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  a 
heaped  table-spoonful  of  sifted  sugar,  and  two 
or  three  drops  of  lemon,  almond,  or  any  other 
flavouring.  Let  the  batter  stand  for  an  hour 
before  it  is  cooked,  then  fry  it  in  pancakes 
as  thin  as  possible.  Strew  a little  sifted  sugar 
and  powdered  cinnamon  upon  each  pancake, 
and  roll  it  round  before  putting  it  in  the  dish. 
Serve  very  hot.  Time,  five  minutes  to  fry  each 
pancake.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Newmarket  Pudding. — Put  a pint  and 
a quarter  of  good  milk  into  a saucepan,  with 
three  ounces  of  sugar,  a bay-leaf,  the  thin  rind 
of  half  a lemon,  and  a little  piece  of  stick 
cinnamon.  Simmer  gently  for  ten  minutes. 
Let  the  milk  cool,  then  mix  with  it  the  well- 
whisked  yolks  of  five  and  the  whites  of  three 
fresh  eggs.  Strain  the  mixture  through  a fine 
sieve.  Butter  a pie-dish.  Put  a layer  of  thin 
bread  and  butter  at  the  bottom,  then  a layer 
of  currants  and  stoned-and-chopped  raisins. 
Repeat  until  the  dish  is  nearly  full.  Pour  the 
custard  over,  let  the  bread  soak  for  an  hour,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Time,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

N ew  York  Plum  Cake  (see  Plum  Cake, 
New  York).  ’ 

Nightcap.— Simmer  half  a pint  of  ale,  and 
when  on  the  point  of  boiling  pour  it  out ; grate 
aau  a quarter  of  a nutmeg  into  it,  and  add  a 


tea-spoonful  of  moist  sugar,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  brandy.  Drink  the  nightcap  tho 
last  thing  before  getting  into  bed.  Time,  five 
minutes  to  heat  the  ale.  Sufficient  for  one 
person. 

Nightcap,  Bishop  Oxford  ( see  Bishop 
Oxford  Nightcap). 

Nockerl.— Beat  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
to  a cream ; mix  smoothly  with  it  two  ounces 
of  dried  flour,  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two- 
eggs,  and  the  white  of  one ; add  a pinch  of 
salt,  and  the  eighth  of  a small  nutmeg 
grated.  Spread  the  mixture  on  a flat  dish,  and 
put  it  in  a cool  place  for  a couple  of  hours. 
A few  minutes  before  it  is  wanted,  put  a little 
broth  or  milk  into  a saucepan,  and  let  it  boil. 
Take  the  mixture  up  in  small  quantities,  form 
these  into  shape  with  a wet  spoon,  being  careful 
to  handle  them  as  little  as  possible,  and  drop 
them  into  the  boiling  liquid.  When  done 
enough,  drain  them,  grate  a little  Parmesan 
over  them,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible.  Time, 
six  or  eight  minutes  to  boil.  Probable  cost, 
7d.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Nonesuch  Pudding.— Grate  the  rind  of 
a large  fresh  lemon  upon  three  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar;  crush  it  to  powder,  and  mix  it  with 
four  ounces  of  dried  flour.  Beat  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  fresh  butter  to  a cream.  Add 
gradually  and  smoothly  the  sugar  and  flour, 
two  ounces  of  raisins,  stoned  and  chopped  small, 
and  five  eggs  well-beaten.  Mix  thoroughly, 
and  pour  the  pudding  into  a buttered  mould ; 
plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  turn  it  out  before 
serving,  and  send  some  good  custard  or  wine 
sauce  to  table  with  it.  Time  to  boil,  two 
hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  three 
or  four  persons. 

Nonpareil  Liqueur.  — Take  a fully- 
ripe  pine-apple,  and  pare  oif  the  outside  skin; 
bruise  it  in  a mortar;  add  one  dozen  and  a 
half  of  sharp  ripe  white  magnum  bonum 
plums,  and  one  dozen  of  ripe  jargonelle  pears 
quartered ; then  to  every  four  pounds  of  fruit 
add  six  pounds  of  loaf-sugar  and  three  pints 
of  water.  Put  the  whole  into  a preserving- 
pan,  and  boil  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
taking  off  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Then  put  it 
into  a can  or  jar  until  cold;  add  three  quarts 
of  gooseberry -brandy,  and  let  it  stand  for  six 
weeks  ; pass  it  through  the  jelly-bag.  This  is 
a very  fine  liqueur. 

Norfolk  Biffins,  Dried— The  Norfolk 
beefing,  or  biffin,  is  the  name  given  to  a hard, 
sweet  apple  well  known  in  Norfolk,  which  is 
remarkable  for  being  rosy  coloured  both  inside 
and  out,  and  which  is  prepared  by  being  baked 
gontly  in  the  oven,  flattened  into  the  form  of 
a round  cake,  and  so  preserved.  Biffins  may 
afterwards  be  stewed,  like  Normandy  pippins, 
or  made,  into  pies.  They  may  be  purchased 
ready  dried,  but  if  prepared  at  home  should  be 
baked  very  gently,  taken  out  every  now  and 
then  to  cool,  slightly  flattened,  and  then  put 
into  the  oven  again.  If  great  care  is  not  taken 
they  will  burst,  and  so  be  spoilt.  Probable 
cost,  uncooked,  2s.  per  pound. 

Norfolk  Dumplings.  — Boat  two  oggs 
thoroughly.  Add  a cupful  of  milk,  a pinch  of 
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snlt,  and  as  much  flour  as  will  make  a stiff 
batter.  Have  ready  a pan  o£  i'ast-hoiling  water. 
Drop  tho  batter  into  it,  in  small  lumps,  and 
when  boilod  enough,  serve  immediately  ; if 
allowed  to  stand,  tho  dumplings  will  becomo 
heavy.  Timo  to  boil,  ton  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  4d.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 


Norfolk  Dumplings  (another  way).— 
When  bread  is  macfe  at  homo,  take  a little  of 
tho  dough  just  ready  for  the  oven,  inako  it  up 
into  small  balls  about  tho  size  of  an  orange, 
drop  them  into  fast-boiling  water,  and  when 
dono  onough,  drain  thorn,  and  serve  imme- 
diately. Sond  melted  butter,  sweetened  and 
flavoured  with  lemon  juice,  to  table  with  them. 
Tho  dumplings  should  be  torn  apart  with  two 
forks  when  they  are  eaten,  or  they  will  be 
heavy.  To  ascertain  if  they  are  dono  enough, 
stick  a fork  quickly  into  them ; if  it  come  out 
clear,  they  are  sufficiently  cooked.  Time,  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  3d.  Suf- 
ficient, one  pound  of  dough  for  about  four 
people. 

Norfolk  Punch— Take  tho  rind  of  six- 
teen fresh  lemons  and  sixteen  Seville  oranges, 
parod  so  thinly  as  to  be  quite  free  from  white. 
Put  them  into  an  earthenware  jar,  pour  over 
them  two  quarts  of  brandy,  and  let  them  in- 
fuse for  forty-eight  hours.  Strain  the  ^brandy, 
miv  with  it  a syrup  made  by  boiling  two 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar  with  three  quarts  of 
water  until  quite  clear.  The  syrup  must  have 
become  cold  before  it  is  added  to  the  brandy , 
add  the  strained  and  filtered  juice  of  the 
•oranges  and  lemons;  mix  thoroughly,  put. the 
liquor  into  a perfectly  clean  spirit-cask,  or  into 
a jar;  let  it  remain  for  six  weeks,  when  it  may 
be  bottled  or  not,  as  is  most  convenient.  This 
punch  will  improve  with  keeping  : some  persons 
add  a pint  of  new  milk  before  putting  it  into 
the  cask.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d.,  exclusive  of 
the  brandy.  Sufficient  for  a gallon  and  a half 
of  punch. 

Norfolk  Rice.— Pick  off  the  white  meat 
from  a dried  haddock.  Tear  it  into  shreds 
with  two  forks,  and  mix  with  it  the  whites  of 
three  hard-boiled  eggs,  a little  pepper,  salt, 
and  grated  nutmeg,  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
rice  boiled  as  if  for  curry,  and  shaken  over  the 
fire  with  a little  fresh  butter  until  quite  hot. 
Pile  high  on  a hot  dish  ; mix  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs  with  a little  grated  Parmesan,  and  strew 
the  mixture  over  tho  rice  and  fish.  Put  the 
•dish  in  the  oven,  or  hold  a hot  iron  shovel  over 
dt,  to  brown  it  slightly,  and  garnish  with  fried 
•sippets.  Serve  as  hot  as  possible.  Time,  five 
.minutes  to  colour  the  rice.  Probable  cost, 
is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 


them  into  a Btewpan,  with  the  thin  rind  of 
a large  lemon  and  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and  let 
them  simmer  gently  until  they  are  half  done, 
then  add  other  two  ounces  of  sugar.  When 
quite  tender,  take  out  tho  pippins,  and  place 
them  in  a glass  dish : strain  the  gravy,  flavour 
it  if  wished  either  with  a glass  of  port  or  tho 
strained  juice  of  tho  lemon,  pour  it  over  the 
pippins,  and  place  a small  piece  of  lemon-rind 
upon  each.  Normandy  pippins  are  delicious 
when  eaten  with  Devonshire  cream,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  dish  is  improved  if  a small 
knob  of  cream  is  placed  between  the  apples. 
Timo  to  stew,  about  three  hours.  Probable 
cost,  lOd.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Normandy  Pippins.  Stewed  (another 

way).— Take  half  a pound  of  pippins.  Soak 
them  as  in  the  last  recipe ; or.  if  time  is  a con- 
sideration, put  them  into  a saucepan  with  as 
much  cold  water  as  will  cover  them,  let  them 
simmer  very  gently  for  twenty  minutes,  then 
drain  the  water  from  them,  and  let  them  get 
cold.  Put  them  into  a clean  saucepan,  with 
half  a pint  of  water,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
loaf  sugar,  the  thin  rind  and  strained  juice 
of  a lemon,  a Seville  orange,  a St.  Michael’s 
orange,  an  inch  of  stick  cinnamon,  two  cloves, 
and  a glass  of  sherry.  Simmer  very  gently 
until  the  pippins  are  quite  tender  but  un- 
broken. Take  them  out,  put  thorn  in  a glass 
dish,  boil  the  syrup  quickly  for  ten  minuteB, 
and  strain  it  over  the  fruit.  Devonshire  cream, 
or  a little  ordinary  thick  cream,  is  a great  im- 
provement to  this  dish.  Serve  cold.  One  or 
two  drops  of  prepared  cochineal  will  improve 
the  colour.  Time,  about  three  hours  to  stew 
tho  pippins.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 


Northumberland’s  Pudding,  Duke 

of  (sec  Duke  of  Northumberland’s  Pudding). 


Norfolk’s  Pudding,  Duke  of  ( sec 

Duke  of  Norfolk’s  Pudding). 


Norman  Haricot  of  Veal  (see  Veal, 
Norman  Haricot  of). 


Normandy  Pippins. -Take  half  a 
pound  of  Normandy  pippms.  Let,  them  soak 
Jor  an  hour  or  two  in  a pint  and  u half  of 
water  in  which  has  boon  put  an  inch  of  whole 
ringer  and  a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of  pow- 
dered cinnamon.  At  the  end  of  that  time  put 


Norwegian  Puddings.— Beat  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  fresh  butter  to  a cream,  mixvith 
it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  ground  rice,  one 
ounce  of  fine  flour,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
powdered  sugar,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  baking- 
powder,  and'  any  flavouring  that  may  be  pre- 
ferred. Add  two  well-whisked  eggs,  and  beat 
all  briskly  together  for  four  or  five  minutes. 
Butter  some  cups,  three-parts  fill  them  with 
tho  mixture,  and  bako  in  a quick  oven.  1 urn 
out  the  puddings  when  done  enough,  put  them 
on  a dish,  and  pour  over  them  half  a pint  ot 
good  wino  sauce,  boiling  hot.  Sprinkle  some 
powdered  sugar  over  them,  and  serve  at  once. 
Time  to  bake,  about  half  an  hour.  Probablo 
cost,  9d.  Sufficient  for  tliree  or  four  persons. 

Nottingham  Pudding  —Take  haU  * 
dozen  large  apples  of  uniform  size  Pare 
core  without  breaking  them,  and  fill  the  contri 
of  each  with  a little  butter,  some  moist,  sugar, 
and  grated  nutmeg.  Put  them  side  by  side  in 
a well-buttcrod  pie-dish,  and  cover  them  with  a 
light  batter  made  as  follows  : --Mix  ^ table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour  very  smoothly  with  a 1 ttl 
cold  water,  add  three  well-beaten  eggs,  a pinch 
of  salt,  and  milk  sufficient  to  make  the  ba^ 
of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream.  Th£ i wrU 
be  about  three-quarters  of  a pint.  Bake  the 
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pudding  in  a moderato  oven.  Tho  batter  will 
be  better  if  made  an  hour  or  two  before  it  is 
wanted.  Time  to  bake,  a hour  and  a half. 
Probable  cost,  9d.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen 
persons. 

Nottingham  Pudding  (another  way).— 
See  Apple  Pudding,  Nottingham. 

Nougat.— Nougat  is  a sort  of  paste  made 
of  sugar,  almonds,  pistachio  nuts,  or  filberts, 
and  used  by  confectioners  for  making  pretty 
sweet  dishes.  A little  practice  is  necessary 
before  it  can  be  well  made.  The  process  is  as 
follows  : — Blanch  one  pound  of  Jordan  almonds, 
dry  them  well  in  a soft  cloth,  cut  them  into 
quarters,  put  them  on  a baking  sheet  in  a 
cool  oven,  and  let  them  remain  until  quite  hot 
through  and  lightly  browned.  When  they  are 
nearly  ready,  put  half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar 
into  a copper  pan,  without  any  water,  move 
it  about  with  a wooden  spoon.  When  it  is 
melted  and  begins  to  bubble,  stir  in  the  hot 
almonds  gently,  so  as  not  to  break  them.  Plave 
ready  the  mould  which  is  to  be  used,  slightly 
but  thoroughly  oiled,  and  spread  the  paste  all 
over  it  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  This 
is  the  difficult  part  of  the  operation,  as  the 
nougat  hardens  very  quickly.  The  pan  in 
which  it  is  should  be  kept  in  a warm  place, 
to  prevent  it  stiffening  before  the  mould  is 
finished.  It  is  a good  plan  to  spread  out  a 
piece  for  the  bottom  of  the  mould  first,  and  put 
that  in  its  place,  then  pieces  for  the  sides. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  make  these 
pieces  stick  closely  together.  A cut  lemon 
dipped  in  oil  is  a great  assistance  in  spreading 
the  paste.  When  the  nougat  is  firmly  set, 
turn  it  out  carefully,  and  serve  it  on  a stand 
filled  with  whipped  cream,  or  as  required. 
Time  to  boil  the  sugar,  till  it  is  well  melted. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  for  a good-sized  mould. 

Nougat,  Almond,  {see  Almond  Nougat). 

' Nougats  (a  la  Franchise). — For  dessert. — 
Prepare  tho  nougat  as  in  the  last  recipe.  If 
preferred,  pistachio  kernels  may  be  used  instead 
of  almonds,  and  the  sugar  may  be  coloured 
with  cochineal,  and  flavoured  with  vanilla. 
When  the  paste  is  ready,  spread  it  out  on  an 
oiled  slab  to  the  thickness  of  a quarter  of  an 
inch,  strew  coloured  sugar  or  nonpareil  comfits 
on  the  surface,  mark  it  into  oblong  shapes,  and 
cut  it  before  it  is  cold.  It  should  be  stored  in 
a tin  box  in  a dry  placo  until  wanted  for  use, 
and  should  be  served,  piled  up  prettily,  on  a 
napkin. 

Nougats,  Small. — Nougats  intended  for 
small  moulds  should  be  mado  in  the  samo  way 
as  for  largo  ones,  excepting  that  the  almonds 
should  be  finely  shred  instead  of  being  quar- 
tered. When  tho  paste  is  ready,  put  it  into  the 
small  oiled  moulds,  and  tako  care  that  it  is 
pressed  into  all  tho  comers.  It  is  well  for 
three  or  four  persons  to  bo  engaged  at  once  in 
filling  the  moulds,  that  they  may  be  done 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  so  be  all  of 
one  colour,  as  the  nougat  gets  darker  with 
being  melted.  Turn  the  shapes  out  when 
set,  fill  them  with  whipped  croain,  and  serve, 
neatly  arranged,  on  a folded  napkin.  Probable 


cost,  Jordan  almonds,  2s.  Cd.  per  pound ; sweet 
almonds,  Is. 

Nouilles. — Nouillos  are  made  of  delicate 
pastry,  cut  up  into  ribands  and  various  shapes, 
and  used  as  a substitute  for  vermicelli  and 
macaroni,  either  in  making  fritters  or  puddings, 
or  for  serving  with  cheese,  or  in  soup.  They 
are  made  as  follows : — Take  half  a pound  of  fine 
flour,  put  it  on  the  pastry-board,  make  a hole 
in  the  centre,  and  in  this  put  two  eggs.  Add  a 
pinch  of  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  cold  water,  and  mix  all  to- 
gether into  a very  firm,  smooth  paste.  Leave 
it  a little  while  to  dry,  then  roll  it  out  as  thin 
as  possible,  and  cut  it  into  thin  bands  about  an 
inch  and  a quarter  in  width.  Dredge  a little 
flour  upon  these,  and  lay  four  or  five  of  them 
one  above  another,  then  cut  them  through  into 
thin  shreds,  something  like  vermicelli;  shake 
them  well,  to  prevent  their  sticking  together, 
and  spread  them  out  to  dry.  Nouilles  cannot 
be  made  without  a straight  rolling-pin  and 
smooth  pastry-board.  When  wanted  for  use, 
drop  them  gradually  into  boiling  water,  stirring 
gently  with  a wooden  spoon  to  keep  them 
from  getting  lumpy.  Let  them  boil  from  six 
to  twenty  minutes,  then  take  them  up  with  a 
strainer,  drain  them  well,  and  spread  them  out 
on  a coarse  cloth.  Besides  thread-like  nouilles, 
a few  may  be  made  the  size  and  shape  of 
scarlet-runner  beans,  or  small  birds’  eggs,  or 
they  may  be  cut  broad  like  macaroni.  If 
thoroughly  dried,  they  will  keep  any  length  of 
time  stored  in  tin  canisters.  (Probable  cost,  3d. 
for  this  quantity. 

Nouilles,  Boiled  in  Milk. — Take  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  freshly-made  nouilles 
cut  very  fine  and  dried.  Dissolve  a little 
butter  in  a stewpan,  put  in  the  nouilles,  and 
shake  the  pan  over  the  fire  until  they  are  well 
browned.  Pour  over  them  as  much  good  milk 
as  will  cover  them  well,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  until  they  are  quite  soft.  Add  two 
table-spoonfids  of  sugar  and  three  well-beaten 
eggs,  steam  a few  minutes  longer,  and  serve  as 
hot  as  possible.  Time  to  boil  the  nouilles,  until 
soft,  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

N ouilles,  Buttered.— Throwthe  nouilles 
into  boiling  water,  and  let  them  boil  for  three 
minutes.  Take  them  up  with  a strainer,  put 
them  on  a hot  dish  ; melt  some  fresh  butter  in 
a stewpan  ; sprinkle  a large  handful  of  bread- 
crumbs in  it,  and  let  them  remain  until  they 
are  lightly  browned,  then  put  them  upon  the 
nouilles.  Clarify  a little  more  butter,  if  the 
first  portion  was  dried  up  in  browning  the 
crumbs,  and  pour  it  over  tho  dish ; serve 
very  hot.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  boil  the 
nouilles. 

Nouilles,  Fritters  of  (delicious  eaten 
cold) . — Make  a pound  of  flour  into  nouilles 
pastry,  as  already  directed  ( see  Nouilles).  Cut 
it  into  thin  strips ; boil  a pint  and  a half  of 
cream  or  now  milk  in  a saucepan.  Dissolve  in 
it  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  add  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  loaf  sugar  which  has  boon  well 
rubbed  upon  tho  rind  of  a largo  fresh  lemon, 
and  a pinch  of  salt.  Drop  the  pastry  into  tho 
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boiling  liquid,  and  simmer  gently  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  until  it  lias  become  a still 
paste.  Take  it  from  the  lire,  and  when  it  is  cool 
stir  briskly  in  with  it  the  well-beaten  yolks  of 
six  eggs.  Spread  it  out  on  a largo  buttered 
baking-tin,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven ; when  brightly 
coloured,  take  it  out,  divide  it  in  halves,  put 
ono  half  upon  a large  flat  dish,  spread  some 
jam  thickly  over,  place  tho  other  half  upon  it, 
pressing  it  lightly  with  tho  lingers,  and  when 
quite  cold,  stamp  it  in  small  shapes  with  an 
ordinary  pastry-cutter.  Serve  neatly  arranged 
on  a napkin.  These  cakes  should  be  prepared 
the  day  they  are  wanted  for  use,  as  they  do 
not  improve  with  keeping.  Time  to  bake, 
twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  10d.,  if 
simmered  in  milk.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten 
persons. 

Nouilles,  Genoises  de  (see  Genoises  de 

Nouilles). 

Nouilles  Pudding. — Make  some  nouilles 
pastry  as  before  directed.  Cut  and  dry  the 
nouilles,  throw  them  into  boiling  water,  and  let 
them  simmer  until  soft.  Take  them  up  with  a 
strainer,  and  stir  into  them,  while  hot,  two 
ounces  of  fresh  butter;  beat  three  ounces  of 
butter  to  a cream,  mix  with  it  the  well- whisked 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  add  this  to  the  rest. 
Butter  a pudding  mould  rather  thickly,  cover 
the  inside  with  bread  raspings ; whisk  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  to  a firm  froth.  Gently  stir 
them  into  the  pudding,  put  it  into  the  mould, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Time  to  bake, 
about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Suf- 
ficient for  four  or  five  persons. 

Nouilles,  Rolled  (a  German  recipe).— 
Poll  out  some  nouilles  pastry  as  thin  as  possible, 
then,  instead  of  cutting  it  into  threads  as  before 
directed  (see  Nouilles),  cut  it  into  rounds  about 
the  size  of  a crown-piece,  sprinkle  a little 
finely-minced  ham,  mixed  with  parsley  and 
any  seasoning  that  may  be  wished,  upon  each, 
and  roll  it  up.  Put  the  rolls  in  a stewpan, 
pour  over  them  a little  broth,  and  let  them 
simmer  very  gently  for  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Nouilles,  Soup  of. — Make  half  a pound 
of  flour  into  nouilles  at  directed.  Cut  it  into 
strips,  and  spread  it  on  a sheet  of  paper  in  a 
warm  place  to  dry.  Take  three  pints  of  any 
nicely  seasoned  soup ; put  it  on  the  fire,  and 
when  it  is  boiling,  drop  the  nouilles  gra- 
dually in  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
stir  them  gently  with  a wooden  spoon,  to 
keep  them  from  getting  into  lumps.  They  will 
swell  considerably  in  the  liquid.  Serve  as  hot 
as  possible.  Time  to  boil  the  nouilles,  ten 
minutes.  Probable  cost  of  nouilles,  3d.  Suf- 
ficient for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Nouilles  Turnovers.— Nouilles  turn- 
overs are  slightly  similar  to  nouilles  rolls. 
Make  the  pastry  rather  softer  than  usual  by 
adding  a little  water,  roll  it  out  very  thin,  cut 
into  pieces  the  shape  of  an  egg,  about  two 
inches  ncross,  and  cover  half  the  surface  of  each 
with  a little  fruit  finely-minced,  sweetened,  and 

avoured,  and  mixed  with  a few  bread-crumbs. 
Turn  the  other  halves  over,  fasten  the  edges 


securely,  put  tho  turnovers  into  a little  boiling 
water,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  until  done 
enough.  Drain  them  well,  and  serve  them  on 
a hot  dish  with  powdered  sugar  sprinkled 
thickly  over  them.  Time  to  simmer,  one  hour. 
Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Nouilles,  with  Ham.— Prepare  some 
nouilles  paste  as  directed  in  the  preceding 
recipe.  Simmer  for  six  minutes,  drain,  and 
dry  them ; put  them  into  a saucepan,  with  a 
pint  and  a half  of  boiling  gravy,  one  ounce  of 
fresh  butter,  three  ounces  of  boiled  ham  (fat 
and  loan  together  cut  into  dice),  and  two  ounces 
of  grated  Parmesan,  or,  if  preferred,  any  other 
cheese  which  is  not  strong  in  flavour.  Mix 
lightly  with  a wooden  spoon,  taking  care  not 
to  break  the  nouilles,  add  pepper  and  salt  if 
required,  and  serve  in  a hot  vegetable  dish, 
accompanied  by  hot  buttered  toa6t,  and  a little 
good  mustard.  Probable  cost,  ‘2s.  Cd.  Suf- 
ficient for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Nouilles  with  Parmesan,  or  au 
Gratin. — Make  half  a pound  of  flour  into 
nouilles  paste,  as  directed  in  the  last  recipe. 
Cut  it  into  strips,  and  boil  these  for  ten 
minutes  in  three  pints  of  water,  slightly  salted. 
Take  them  out,  drain  them,  and  put  them  into 
a stewpan,  with  a pint  of  milk  or  gravy,  an 
ounce  of  butter,  the  eighth  of  a nutmeg  grated, 
and  a pinch  of  salt  and  pepper.  Simmer 
gently  until  all  the  liquid  has  been  absorbed, 
then  add  another  quarter  of  a pint  of  either 
cream  or  gravy,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  grated 
Parmesan,  and  another  ounce  of  butter ; Bhake 
the  pan  over  the  fire,  until  the  cheese  is  melted. 
Pile  the  mixture  high  in  a buttered  dish, 
sprinkle  over  it  one  ounce  of  grated  Parmesan, 
a table-spoonful  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs, 
and  the  yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg  passed 
through  a sieve  and  powdered.  Place  the  dish 
in  the  oven  for  a few  minutes,  or  hold  a red-hot 
iron  shovel  over  it  until  it  is  lightly  coloured, 
and  serve  as  hot  as  possible.  Time,  altogether, 
an  hour  and  a quarter.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6<L 
Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

November,  Fifth  of,  Gingerbread 

for  the  (see  Gingerbread  Parkin). 

Noyeau.— Noyeau  is  a liqueur  prepared  in 
the  island  of  Martinique,  in  the  West  Indies, 
from  a berry  which  grows  there.  It  requires 
to  bo  used  with  great  care,  as  it  is  not  whole- 
some. Imitations  of  it  are  very  common,  as 
the  real  article  is  rare  and  expensive.  Two  or 
three  recipes  are  here  given. 

Noyeau,  Imitation.— This  is  a liqueur 
with  an  agreeable  nutty  taste.  It  should  only 
be  partaken  of,  however,  in  mnall  quantities  in 
consequence  of  the  considerable  proportion  ot 
prussic  acid  which  it  contains.  Take  three 
ounces  of  bruised  bitter  almonds,  one  quart  oi 
spirit,  and  a pound  of  Bugar  dissolved  in  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  water.  Macerate  for  ter 
days,  shaking  the  vessel  at  frequent  intervals  . 
at  the  end  of  that  time  let  it  rest  for  a few  davs, 
then  decant  tho  clear  liquid . Apricots  or  poaeft- 
kemels,  with  tho  shells  bruised,  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  almonds. 
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Noyeau  (another  way— for  immediate  use). 

Gather  quarter  of  a pound  of  young  peach 

leaves  on  a dry,  sunny  day.  Put  them  mto  a mr, 
and  pour  over  them  two  pints  of  good  brandy 
or  whisky,  and  leave  them  to  infuse  for  a couple 
of  days.’  Add  a syrup  made  by  dissolving  a 
pound  of  sugar  in  a pint  of  water.  Let  the 
noyeau  remain  a few  hours  longer,  then  filter 
it  carefully,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Probable 
cost,  uncertain,  peach  leaves  being  seldom  sold. 
Sufficient  for  three  pints  and  a half  of  noyeau. 

Noyeau  (another  way). — Blanch  and  pound 
three  ounces  of  peach,  apricot,  or  nectarine 
kernels.  Put  them  into  a jar,  pour  over  them 
a quart  of  French  brandy,  and  leave  them  in  a 
warm  place  for  three  days,  shaking  them  fre- 
quently; add  a pound  of  powdered  and  sifted 
sugar-candy,  and  let  the  liquid  stand  a few 
hours  longer ; strain,  and  bottle  for  use.  If 
preferred,  one  ounce  of  French  prunes  with 
their  kernels  can  be  substituted  for  a third  of 
the  apricot  kernels,  or  a little  thin  lemon-rind 
may  be  added.  This  is  a very  agreeable  liqueur, 
but,  like  many  other  preparations  of  the  same 
sort,  it  is  not  particularly  wholesome.  Pro- 
bable cost,  according  to  the  price  of  the  spirit. 
Sufficient  for  a quart  of  noyeau. 

Noyeau  (made  with  honey).  — Blanch 
and  pound  three  ounces  of  bitter  and  one  of 
sweet  almonds.  Put  them  into  a jar,  pour  over 
them  a quart  of  pure  brandy  or  whisky,  and 
leave,  them  to  infuse  for  three  days,  shaking 
them  every  now  and  then.  Strain  the  liquid 
carefully  through  filtering-paper,  and  add  one 
pound  of  loaf  sugar  dissolved  in  half  a pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  fine 
honey.  Bottle  for  use.  Probable  cost,  Is., 
exclusive  of  the  spirit.  Sufficient  for  three 
pints  of  noyeau. 

Noyeau  (to  be  stored  six  months  before 
being  used). — Blanch  and  pound  three  ounces 
of  bitter  almonds  and  two  ounces  of  sweet 
almonds  to  a smooth  paste.  Put  them  into  a 
jar,  and  pour  over  them  one  quart  of  English 
gin.  Add  the  thin  rind  of  a small  lemon  if 
approved,  and  let  the  jar  stand  in  a warm 
place  for  three  days,  and  shake  it  well  every  day. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  dissolve  one  pound  of 
loaf  sugar  in  half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  add 
the  syrup  to  the  contents  of  the  jar,  and  leave 
it  forty-eight  hours  longer,  shaking  it  every 
now  and  then.  Strain  the  liquid  carefully,  put 
it  into  bottles,  and  cork  it  closely.  The  liqueur 
will  improve  with  keeping.  The  best  way  to 
strain  the  noyeau  is  to  put  four  or  five  thin 
pieces  of  wood  inside  a funnel,  then  cover  these 
with  doubled  white  blotting-paper,  and  pour 
in  the  liquid.  Patience  will  bo  requirod,  as 
syrup  does  not  quickly  filtrate.  French  brandy 
may  with  advantage  be  substituted  for  the  gin. 
Probable  cost,  8d.,  exclusive  of  the  gin.  Suf- 
ficient for  three  pints. 

Noyeau  Cream. — Dmsolvo  ono  ounce  of 
best  Russian  isinglass  in  half  a pint  of  water, 
add  four  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  the  strainod 
juice  of  a small  lemon,  and  ono  pint  of  thick 
cream,  togother  with  a little  noyeau.  The 
quantity  must  be  regulated  by  the  strength  of 
the  novaau,  as  well  as  by  taste.  Pour  the 


liquid  into  a well-oiled  mould,  and  put  it  in  a 
cool,  dry  place  to  set.  Turn  it  out  carefully 
before  serving.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  dissolve 
the  isinglass.  Probable  cost,  3s.,  exclusive  of 
the  noyeau.  Sufficient  for  a quart  mould. 

Noyeau  Ice  Creams. — Sweeten  half  a 
pint  of  thick  cream  with  two  ounces  of  sugar. 
Add  a table-spoonful  of  strained  lemon-juice 
and  a glass  of  noyeau.  Mix  thoroughly,  and 
freeze  in  the  usual  way.  Time,  half  an  hour  to 
freeze  the  mixture.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  a pint  of  ice  cream. 

Noyeau  Jelly. — Dissolve  one  ounce  of 
best  Russian  isinglass  in  half  a pint  of  water. 
Add  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  boiled  to  a syrup 
in  half  a pint  of  water,  the  strained  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  a glass  of  noyeau.  Strain  the  j elly 
until  it  is  clear,  pour  it  into  a damp  mould,  and 
put  it  into  a cool  place  to  set.  Turn  it  out  on 
a glass  dish  just  before  it  is  wanted.  Time  to 
clarify  the  isinglass,  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  exclusive  of  the  noy'eau,  Is.  8d.  Sufficient 
for  one  pint  and  a half  of  j elly. 

Noyeau  Jelly  with  Almonds.— Pre- 
pare one  pint  and  a half  of  jelly  according  to 
the  directions  given  in  the  last  recipe.  Blanch 
two  ounces  of  almonds,  cut  them  into  thin 
shreds,  and  throw  them  into  cold  water.  When 
the  jelly  is  quite  clear,  put  a little  of  it  at  the 
bottom  of  a damp  mould.  Let  it  set,  then 
sprinkle  half  a tea-spoonful  of  the  almonds 
upon  it,  and  pour  a little  more  jelly  on.  Repeat 
until  the  mould  is  full.  Put  the  mould  in  a 
cool  place,  and  turn  the  jelly  out  when  quite 
stiff.  A little  whipped  cream  may  be  put  round 
it  in  the  dish.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  clarify 
the  isinglass.  Probable  cost,  2s.,  exclusive  of 
the  noyeau.  Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a half 
mould. 

Nuns’  Balls. — Roll  half  a pound  of  good 
puff -paste  into  a long  piece  about  a quarter  of 
an  inch  thick.  Stamp  it  out  in  rounds  the  size 
of  a five-shilling  piece,  lay  upon  half  of  these  a 
tea-spoonful  of  jam,  and  cover  them  over  with 
the  other  halves.  Press  the  edges  securely. 
Fry  the  balls  in  hot  butter  until  they  are 
lightly  browned.  Drain  the  fat  well  from 
them,  and  serve  them,  piled  on  a hot  napkin, 
with  pounded  and  sifted  sugar  thickly'  strewn 
over  them.  Time  to  fry,  about  ten  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Nuns’  Balls  (another  way). — Prepare  the 
pastry  as  in  the  last  recipe,  but  instead  of 
putting  jam  upon  the  rounds,  put  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  a mixture  prepared  as  follows : — Grate 
very  finely'  a quarter  of  a pound  of  good  cheese. 
Beat  it  well  in  a mortar,  and  mix  with  it  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs  well-beaten,  and  a little  salt  and 
cay'enne.  Fasten  the  edges  securely',  and  fry 
in  hot  butter  until  lightly  browned.  Drain 
thoroughly  from  the  fat,  and  serve  hot,  piled 
high  on  a napkin.  Time,  ten  minutes,  to  fry 
tho  balls.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for 
threo  or  four  persons. 

Nuns’  Biscuits. — Take  four  ounces  of 
sweet  almonds,  and  five  or  six  bitter  ones. 
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Blanch  thorn,  and  pound  them  in  a mortar  to 
a smooth  paste,  and  koop  dropping  a little 
orangc-ilowor  water  on  them  to  prevent  them 
oiling.  Rub  the  yellow  rind  of  two  large 
fresh  lemons  upon  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
crush  it  to  powder,  sift  it  well,  and  mix  it 
with  the  almonds;  add  two  ounces  of  dried 
flour,  a table-spoonful  of  finely-minced  candied 
citron,  the  yolks  of  Bix  eggs  well  beaten,  and 
last  of  all  the  whites  whisked  to  a firm  froth. 
Put  a spoonful  or  two  of  the  mixture  into  some 
small  patty-pans  well  buttered,  and  bake  in 
a moderato  oven.  When  they  are  brightly 
browned,  turn  them  out  of  the  pans,  put  them 
upon  baking-tins,  and  place  them  again  in  the 
oven  to  harden.  Time  to  bake,  about  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d. 


Nutmeg,  Tincture  of.  — Grate  three 
ounces  of  nutmeg ; put  the  powder  into  a quart 
bottle,  and  fill  it  up  with  good  brandy  or  spirits 
of  wine.  Cork  it,  and  shako  it  well  every  day 
for  a fortnight,  then  pour  off  the  liquid,  leaving 
the  sediment  behind.  Put  the  tincture  into 
small  bottles,  cork  these  closely,  and  store  for 
use.  Probable  cost,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  spirit.  Sufficient,  three  drops  to  flavour 
half  a pint  of  liquid. 

Nutritive  Drink.  — Beat  three  eggs 
thoroughly;  add  a pint  of  cold  water,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  two  glasses  of  sherry', 
and  the  strained  juice  of  a fresh  lemon.  Time, 
a fow  minutes  to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  4d., 
exclusive  of  the  wine.  Sufficient  to  fill  two 
tumblers. 


Nuns’  Cake. — Beat  eight  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  to  a cream ; add  half  a pound  of  fine 
flour,  a small  nutmeg  grated,  eight  ounces  of 
powdered  sugar,  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  and  a table-spoonful  of  cold  water.  Mix 
thoroughly,  then  stir  in  the  whites  of  two  of 
the  eggs  whisked  to  a solid  froth.  Work  all 
briskly  together  for  some  minutes.  Pour  the 
mixture  into  a buttered  mould,  and,  being  care- 
ful to  leave  room  for  it  to  rise,  bake  in  a mode- 
rate oven  for  about  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  4d.  Sufficient  for  a quart  mould. 

Nuremberg  Egg.— Put  an  egg  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  ten 
minutes.  Take  it  out,  remove  the  shell,  and 
dip  it  in  batter.  Fry  it  in  hot  butter  until  it 
is  browned  all  over,  then  dip  it  in  again,  and 
repeat  this  until  the  ball  is  sufficiently  large. 
Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and  pour  wine-sauce  over 
it.  Time,  according  to  size. 

Nuremberg  Gingerbread. — Beat  four 
eggs  thoroughly ; mix  with  them  half  a nut- 
meg grated,  six  pounded  cloves,  two  ounces 
each  of  candied  lemon  and  citron  finely  minced, 
and  eight  ounces  of  powdered  sugar.  Stir 
these  briskly  for  ten  minutes ; then  add  very 
gradually'  half  a pound  of  dried  flour,  a small 
pinch  of  salt,  and  half  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  a little  warm 
milk.  When  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly 
blended,  put  with  them  eight  ounces  of  sweet 
almonds  blanched  and  sliced.  Spread  the 
mixture  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  on  wafer- 
paper,  cut  it  into  fingers,  place  these  on  but- 
tered tins,  and  bake  in  a very  moderate  oven. 
Time,  about  half  an  hour  to  bake.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  Gd. 

Nut  Cakes,  Hazel  ( see  Hazel-nut  Cakes). 

Nutmegs  are  the  seed  of  a small  tree 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  My'risticaceae.  In 
Great  Britain  about  2,000  lbs.  are  consumed 
annually.  Pereira  mentions  that  to  prevent  the 
attacks  of  an  insect  known  as  tho  nutmeg  insect, 
the  nuts  are  frequently  limed.  For  the  Eng- 
lish market,  however,  the  brown  or  unlimed 
nutmegs  are  preferred.  “ Tho  Dutch  lime  them 
by  dipping  them  into  a thick  mixture  of  lime 
and  water  ; but  this  process  is  considered  to 
injure  their  flavour.  Others  lime  them  by  rub- 
bing  them  with  rocontly-prcparod  well-sifted 
lime.  This  process  is  sometimes  practised  in 
London.” 


Nutritive  Properties  of  Food  [see 
Properties  of  Food,  <£c.). 

Nuts,  American  Dough  ( see  Dough 

Nuts,  American). 


o 


Oat-cake.  — Oat-cakes,  or  oatmeal  cakes, 
are  very'  common  in  the  North  of  England. 
They  are  eaten  with  butter  or  cheese,  either 
toasted  or  plain.  When  first  made  they  are 
quite  soft,  but  after  they  have  been  dried 
before  the  fire  for  a few  minutes  they  become 
crisp  and  hard.  When  made  in  perfection 
they  are  as  thin  as  wafers,  and  are  certainly 
very  good  eating,  though  not  of  a very  satis- 
fying nature.  They  are  baked  on  a bakestone, 
or  backstone,  which  is  a kind  of  thick  frying- 
pan,  made  of  iron  or  stone. 


Oat-cake. — Mix  two  or  three  table-spoon- 
fuls of  oatmeal  with  a pinch  of  salt  and  a little 
cold  water.  Knead  it  well  round  and  round 
with  the  hands  for  some  minutes,  then  spread  it 
on  a pastry-board  as  thin  as  possible,  and  strew 
meal  under  and  over  it.  Move  it  by  means  of  a 
baking  spittle  to  the  bakestone,  and  bake  it  on 
both  sides  over  a clear  fire.  It  is  well  to  mix 
sufficient  oatmeal  and  water  for  one  cake  at  a 
time,  as  the  batter  soon  dries.  Time,  two  or 
three  minutes  to  bake  the  cakes.  Probable 
cost,  3d.  per  dozen. 

Oat-cake,  Lancashire.— In  Lancashire 

oat-cakes  are  partially  made  either  with  butter- 
milk or  with  meal  which  has  been  mixed  and 
left  for  a few  days  to  turn  sour.  They  are 
baked  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
preceding  recipe.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
see  these  cakes  made  by  some  one  accustomed  to 
tho  work  before  attempting  their  manufacture. 


Oat-cake,  made  with  Yeast.— Fat  a 
quart  of  water  into  a bowl,  and  mix  with  it  one 
ounce  of  dissolved  German  yeast.  .Sprinkle 
three  and  a half  pounds  of  fine  oatmeal  into  it, 
stirring  it  briskly  all  the  time,  and  when  the 
mixturo  is  smooth  and  thick,  placo  the  bowl  in 
a warm  place,  cover  it  with  a doth,  and  leave 
half  an  hour  to  rise.  Stir  it  well,  spread  it  out 
very  thin,  sprinkle  a little  oatmeal  uncu  t 1 
over  it,  and  throw  it  upon  the  bakestone,  which 

should  be  placed  over  a bright  fare ; when  lightly 
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browned  on  one  side,  turn  it  on  the  other.  The 
cakes  may  either  he  eaten  soft,  or  hung  to  crisp 
upon  a cord  which  has  been  stretched  across  tho 
kitchen.  While  the  cakes  are  baking,  tho  dust 
of  the  oatmeal  should  be  swept  oil'  with  a small 
brush.  Time  to  bake,  two  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  4d.  per  dozen. 

Oatmeal. — Oats,  in  the  form  of  oatmeal, 
are  rich  in  flesh-formers  and  heat-givers,  and 
serve  as  a nutritious  and  excellent  diet  when 
tho  occupation  is  not  sedentary.  Tho  outer 
husk  of  oats,  unlike  wheat,  is  poor  in  albu- 
menoid  matters,  so  that  oatmeal  is  better  than 
the  whole  oat  as  food.  In  making  oatmeal, 
one  quarter  of  oats  (328  lbs.)  yields  188  lbs.  of 
meal  and  74  lbs.  of  husks,  the  rest  being  water. 
Oatmeal  is  remarkable  for  its  large  amount  of 
fat. 

100  parts  contain  : — 


Water 

. 13-6 

Albumenoid  Matters 

. 17-0 

Starch  

. 39-7 

Sugar  

. 5-4 

Gum  ..... 

. 3-0 

Eat  

. 5-7 

Fibre  

. 12-6 

Mineral  Matter 

. 30 

Or, 

Water 

. 13-6 

Flesh  and  Force  Producers 

. 17'0 

Force  Producers 

. 66-4 

Mineral  Matters 

. 3-0 

“One  pound  of  oatmeal,  when  digested  and 
oxidised  in  the  body,  is  capable  of  producing  a 
force  equal  to  2,439  tons  raised  one  foot  high. 
The  maximum  of  work  which  it  will  enable  a 
man  to  perform  is  488  tons  raised  one  foot  high. 
One  pound  of  oatmeal  can  produce  at  the  maxi- 
mum 2f  ozs.  of  dry  muscle  or  flesh.”  “Oatmeal,” 
Pereira  remarks,  “ is  an  important  and  valuable 
article  of  food.  With  the  exception  of  maize  or 
•Indian  corn,  it  is  richer  in  oily  or  fatty  matter 
than  any  other  of  the  cultivated  cereal  grains ; 
and  its  proportion  of  protein  compounds  exceeds 
that  of  the  finest  English  wheaten  flour;  so 
that,  both  in  respect  to  its  heat  and  fat  making 
and  its  flesh  and  blood  making  principles,  it 
holds  a high  rank.”  There  are  several  kinds  of 
oatmeal.  One  is  known  as  round-oatmeal : it 
consists  of  the  oats  divested  of  the  husk  and 
ground  into  a very  coarse  powder.  Another  is 
Robinson’s  Patent  Groats,  which  consist  of  the 
finest  part  of  the  oat-flour,  all  husk,  and  the 
outer  and  harder  part  of  the  grain  being 
removed.  “Round  oatmeal”  varies  a good 
deal  in  quality : the  better  sorts  have  the 
outer  surface  of  the  oats  of  which  they  are 
composed  rubbed  off  by  attrition  between  two 
stones.  Oatmeal  is  frequently  adulterated 
with  barley-meal,  the  difference  in  price  be- 
tween the  two  being  a groat  inducement  to 
dishonest  traders.  Barley-meal  costs  only 
about  one  half  the  price  of  oatmoal.  Other 
substances  used  for  adulterating  oatmeal  are 
whiting,  plaster  of  paris,  and  burnt  bones. 
In  consequence  of  a peculiar  quality  of  the 
gluten  which  the  oat  contains,  oatmoal  docs 
not  admit  of  being  baked  into  a light  fermented 
bread.  It  has  been  alleged  against  oatmeal, 
what  when  it  is  employed  as  tho  solo  food, 


without  milk  or  animal  diet,  it  causes  heat  and 
irritability  of  tho  skin,  aggravates  skin  diseases, 
and  sometimes  gives  rise  to  boils.  Dr.  Pereira, 
however,  states  that  this  charge  has  been  made 
without  sufiicient  grounds.  At  all  events,  it  is 
very  rarely  that  circumstances  render  necessary 
for  any  length  of  time  such  an  exclusive  con- 
sumption of  oatmeal. 

Oatmeal  Bannocks. — Rub  half  an  ounce 
of  fresh  butter  into  two  and  a half  pounds  of 
Scotch  oatmeal,  and  stir  briskly  in  as  much 
lukewarm  water  as  will  make  it  into  a stiff 
paste.  Sprinkle  some  oatmeal  on  the  pastry- 
board,  and  spread  the  mixture  out  into  a round 
cake,  about  half  an  inch  thick  and  four  inches  in 
diameter.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven  for  one  hour. 
Sufficient  for  ten  or  twelve  persons.  Probable 
cost,  Is. 

Oatmeal  Gruel.— Mix  a table- spoonful 
of  oatmeal  very  smoothly  with  a little  cold 
water.  Pour  upon  it  a pint  of  boiling  water,  stir 
it  well,  then  let  it  stand  for  a few  minutes  to 
settle.  Pour  it  back  very  gently  into  the  sauce- 
pan, so  as  to  leave  undisturbed  the  sediment 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gruel.  Let  it  simmer, 
stirring  occasionally  and  skimming  it  care- 
fully. It  may  be  sweetened  and  flavoured  with 
wine  and  spice,  or  be  mixed  with  a little  beer 
and  grated  ginger,  or,  if  preferred,  a little  salt 
only  may  be  put  in.  Dry  toast  or  biscuits 
may  be  served  with  it.  Time,  a quarter  of  an 
hour  to  simmer.  Probable  cost,  Id.  Sufficient 
for  one  person. 

Oatmeal  Gruel  (another  way). — See  Gruel, 
Oatmeal. 

Oatmeal  Hasty  Pudding. — Mix  atable- 
spoonful  of  flour,  a table-spoonful  of  oatmeal, 
and  a pinch  of  salt  smoothly  with  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  cold  milk.  Stir  these  gradually 
into  a pint  of  boiling  milk,  and  beat  the  mix- 
ture with  a fork  until  it  is  quite  smooth  and 
free  from  lumps.  Let  it  boil  quickly  for  four 
or  five  minutes,  pour  it  on  small  plates,  and 
serve  hot.  Send  cream  and  sugar,  or  treacle, 
to  table  in  a tureen.  When  the  Scotch  or 
coarse  oatmeal  is  used,  it  should  be  soaked  all 
night  in  a little  cold  water,  then  added  gradually 
to  the  boiling  milk,  and  beaten  as  above. 
If  preferred  the  flour  may  be  omitted  al- 
together and  oatmeal  only  may  be  used.  Time 
to  boil  the  pudding,  twenty  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  4d.  Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Oatmeal  Porridge. — Put  some  water  in 
a saucepan  on  the  fire.  Let  it  boil  quickly, 
then  throw  in  a pinch  of  salt.  Sprinkle  some 
oatmeal  into  the  boiling  water  with  the  left 
hand,  and  at  the  same  time  beat  it  briskly  with 
a fork  held  in  the  right  to  keep  it  from  getting 
into  lumps.  When  the  porridge  is  sufficiently 
thick,  draw  the  pan  back  a httle,  put  on  tho  lid, 
and  simmer  gently  till  wanted,  or  about  twenty 
minutes.  Treacle,  cream,  milk,  sugar,  or  butter 
may  bo  eaten  with  it.  Tho  quantity  of  oatmeal 
will  depend  upon  the  taste  of  those  who  are  to 
oat  the  porridge.  Some  people  like  it  very 
thick,  and  others  quito  thin.  Probable  cost, 
Id.  per  plateful  {sec  Porridge,  Oatmeal). 

Oil.— Under  this  namo,  as  well  as  thoso  of 
buttor,  fat,  lard,  suet,  and  grease,  we  have  a 
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substance  largely  raado  uso  of  as  food.  The 
following  table,  for  which  wo  are  indebted  to 
the  learned  compiler  of  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Food  Collection  now  at  Bothnal  Green  Musoum, 
shows  the  quantities  of  oil  or  fat  in  100  lbs.  of 
the  more  common  articles  of  food : — 

Vegetable  Food. 


Potatoes .0-2 

Wheat  Flour 1'2 

Barley  Meal 

Oatmeal  S-7 

Indian  Meal 7 ‘7 

Rye 1'0 

Peas 2-0 

Rice.  ®'7 

Beans 2-0 

Cocoa  ......  50'0 

Lentils 2-0 

Buckwheat  . . • • . l'O 

Tea 40 

Coffee 12-0 


Animal  Food. 


pound  of  spinach,  a little  salt  and  pepper,  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  fresh  butter,  and  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  cream.  Cover  the  saucepan  closely, 
and  stew  the  vegetables  gontly  for  half  an  hour. 
Bofore  sorving,  thicken  them  by  stirring  in 
with  them  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  The 
vegetables  may  be  varied  according  to  the 
season.  Green  peas,  lettuces,  cucumber,  spring 
onions,  spinach,  &c.,  may  bo  cooked  in  the 
samo  way.  Probable  cost,  according  to  the 
vegetables  used.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 

Olive  Oil. — The  principal  oil  used  as  food, 
obtained  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  that  of 
the  olive.  “ Provence  oil,  the  produce  of  Aix,  is 
the  most  esteemed.  Florence  oil  is  the  virgin 
oil  expressed  from  the  ripe  fruit  soon  after 
being  gathered ; it  is  imported  in  flasks  sur- 
rounded by  a kind  of  network,  formed  by  the 
leaves  of  a monocotyledonous  plant,  and  packed 
in  half  chests ; it  is  that  used  at  table  under 
the  name  of  salad  oil.” 
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Old  Currant  Sauce,  for  Sucking- 
Pig,  Venison,  &C.  — Boil  two  ounces  of 
picked  and  clean  currants  and  three  cloves  in  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  water  for  five  minutes , 
add  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  and  two  glasses 
of  port.  Stir  the  sauce  over  a gentle  fire  until  it 
boils,  then  take  out  the  cloves,  and  serve  im- 
mediately. Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine.  Sufficient 
for  half  a dozen  persons. 

Olio. — An  olio  is  a Spanish  dish,  and  con- 
sists of  three  or  four  different  kinds  of  meat 
and  vegetables  stewed  and  served  together. 
The  following  is  a simple  recipe Truss  a 
chicken  for  boiling,  brown  it  lightly  in  a little 
hot  butter,  then  drain  it,  and  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  a pound  and  a half  of  mutton,  a 
pound  and  a half  of  veal,  and  a pound  of  good 
rump-steak,  all  slightly  browned.  Add  a 
pound  of  streaky  bacon,  and  pour  in  as  much 
boiling  water  as  will  cover  the  whole.  Simmer 
gently  for  an  hour,  then  add  half  a head  of 
celery,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a dozen  young 
onions,  half  a dozen  carrots  and  turnips,  and  a 
pint  of  green  peas,  if  they  are  in  season,  and  boil 
gently  until  the  vegetables  are  cooked  enough. 
■Salt  and  pepper  must  be  added  as  required,  and 
a small  clove  of  garlic,  if  the  flavour  is  liked. 
It  is  better  to  take  out  the  bacon  before  tho 
•meat  is  served.  Time,  two  hours.  Probablo 
cost,  7s.  Sufficient  for  a dozen  persons. 


Olio  of  Vegetables. — Slice  half  a dozen 
carrots,  turnips,  and  onions,  and  throw  them 
into  boiling  water  slightly  salted.  Let  them 
boil  a quarter  of  an  hour,  thon  put  with  them 
two  heads  of  cabbago  cut  into  halvos,  and  two 
oounds  of  potatoes,  and  boil  all  together  until 
they  are  soft.  Brain  them  from  tho  water,  and 
mince  them  finely.  Mix  with  them  half  a 


Olive  Pie,  Beef. — Make  a good  force- 
meat of  equal  parts  of  suet  and  finely-grated 
bread-crumbs,  with  plenty  of  finely-minced 
parsley,  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nut- 
meg, and  tho  well-beaten  yolk  of  an  egg.  Cut 
thin  slices  four  inches  long  and  two  wide  from 
the  inside  of  a fillet  of  beef.  Spread  a layer  of 
the  forcemeat  upon  each  slice,  and  roll  it  up 
securely.  Place  the  rolls  side  by  side  in  a 
deep  pie-dish,-  and  pile  them  high  in  the  centre. 
Pour  half  a pint  of  gravy  over  them,  line  the 
edges  of  the  dish  with  good  crust,  place  a 
cover  of  the  same  on  tho  top,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  If  it  is  wished  the  forcemeat 
can  be  omitted,  and  a small  piece  of  fat  put 
inside  the  rolls  instead;  the  meat  will  then 
require  seasoning  with  pepper  and  salt.  A 
table-spoonful  of  ketchup  and  a table-spoonful 
of  wine  will  improve  the  gravy.  Time,  about 
an  hour  and  a quarter  to  bake  the  pie.  Pro- 
bable cost,  3s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 


Olive  Pie,  Veal.— Line  the  edges  of  a 
pie-dish  with  good  puff-paste.  Cut  two  pounds 
of  the  fillet  of  veal  into  thin  slices  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  four  inches  long,  and  two 
wide.  Make  a forcemeat  with  four  ounces  of 
minced  veal,  four  ounces  of  finely-shred  suet, 
four  ounces  of  grated  bread-crumbs,  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  chopped  parsley , a tea-spoon- 
ful of  mixed  sweet  herbs,  four  drachms  of  salt, 
two  drachms  of  popper,  two  drachms  of  pow- 
dered mace,  two  drachms  of  grated  lemon-rind, 
and  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Season 
the  slices  of  veal  with  a little  pepper  and  salt, 
place  a slice  of  fat  bacon  upon  each,  and  a little 
of  tho  forcemeat,  and  roll  them  up  neatly  and 
securely.  Make  tho  forcomeat  winch  remains 
into  balls.  Placo  these  amongst  the  olives  in  a 
pie-dish,  pour  half  a pint  of  nicely-seasoned 
gravy  over  thorn,  lino  the  edges  of  tho  dish  " i 
a good  crust,  place  a cover  of  the  samo  o%er 
tho  top,  brush  tho  pie  with  beaten  egg,  and 
bake  in  a good  oven.  Tho  addition  of  a table- 
spoonful  of  lomon-juico  and  a glass  of  sherry, 
or  a fow  sliced  mushrooms,  would  greatly  im- 
prove tho  gravy.  This  pie  is  good  either  cold 
or  hot.  Time,  an  hour  and  a half  to  baho. 
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Probable  cost,  4s.  Cd.  Sufficient  for  iivo  or 
six  persons. 

Olive  Sauce, for  Ducks,  Fowls,  Beef- 
steaks, &C.— Take  four  ounces  of  fine  olives. 
Remove  the  stonos  by  cutting  the  fruit  round 
and  round  in  ribbons,  in  the  same  way  that 
apples  are  pared.  By  this  means  they  will  be 
the  same  shape  when  done  that  they  were  at 
first.  Throw  them  into  boiling  water  for  throe 
or  four  minutes,  then  drain  them,  and  put 
them  into  cold  water  to  soak  until  the  salt 
taste  is  extracted.  Drain  them,  and  simmer 
them  gently  in  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  good 
brown  gravy.  Serve  very  hot.  A cut  lemon 
should  be  sent  to  table  with  this  sauce,  so  that 
a little  of  the  juice  may  bo  squeezed  in  if  the 
addition  is  approved.  Time  to  simmer,  half  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  eight 
or  nine  persons. 

Oliver’s  Biscuits. — But  two  ounces  of 
fresh  butter  into  a saucepan  with  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  milk,  and  stir  over  a gentle  firs  until  the 
butter  is  melted.  Add  a pinch  of  salt  and  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  yeast,  then  mix  in  very 
smoothly  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  fine  flour. 
Knead  the  mixture  well,  wrap  it  in  a warmed 
cloth,  put  it  into  a bowl,  and  place  it  on  a warm 
hearth  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Roll  it  out 
eight  or  nine  times,  leaving  it  at  last  a quarter  of 
an  inch  thick.  Stamp  it  into  biscuits,  with  an 
ordinary  cutter,  prick  these  well  with  a fork, 
and  bake  them  upon  tins,  in  a moderate  oven, 
until  the  biscuits  are  lightly  browned,  say  for 
about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  4d. 

Olives. — Olives  are  the  fruit  of  the  olive- 
tree,  and  are  imported  to  this  country  from 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  The  Italian  olives 
are  the  most  highly-esteemed.  They  are  used  for 
dessert,  or  handed  round  between  the  courses 
as  a whet  to  the  appetite,  and  also  to  clear  the 


OLIVES. 


palate.  Chooso  them  green  and  firm,  and 
if  they  are  too  salt  let  them  soak  for  a 
little  while  in  cold  water.  Olives  should 
never  bo  allowed  to  remain  uncovered  in  tho 
bottle,  or  their  appearance  will  be  spoilt. 

30 — v.r.. 


Olivos  (a  la  Heine). — Boil  two  pounds  of 
mealy  potatoes,  and  mix  them  very  smoothly 
with  six  ounces  of  fine  flour  and  two  ounces  of 
fresh  buttor.  Roll  tho  pasto  out,  and  stamp  it 
into  rounds  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and 
four  inches  in  diameter.  Put  a small  piece  of 
cold  roasted  beef  or  veal  in  the  middle  of  each 
round,  moisten  tho  edges  with  a little  cold 
water,  and  draw  tho  pasto  up  into  a ball.  Fry 
the  olives  in  hot  fat  until  they  are  lightly 
browned  all  over,  drain  tho  fat  from  them, 
and  serve  on  a hot  dish.  Send  good  brown 
gravy  to  table  in  a tureen.  Time,  about  five 
minutes  to  fry  the  olives.  Sufficient  for  six 
persons.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d. 

Olives,  Beef.  — Cut  a couple  of  pounds  of 
rump-steak  into  very  thin  slices,  about  four 
inches  long  and  two  inches  broad.  Have  ready 
a nice  forcemeat  made  of  bread-crumbs,  suet, 
parsley,  herbs,  egg,  and  plenty  of  pepper  and 
salt.  Put  a little  forcemeat  on  each  x>iece  of 
steak,  roll  it  up  tightly,  fasten  it  with  a smaU 
skewer  or  piece  of  string,  dip  the  rolls  into 
egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and.  fry  them  in  hot  fat 
until  they  are  slightly  browned.  Drain  the  fat 
away,  and  stew  them  for  about  half  an  hour  in 
a pint  or  rather  less  of  stock.  If  the  stock  is 
very  poor,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  gravy  beef  wiR 
be  required.  Just  before  serving,  thicken  the 
gravy  with  a little  flour,  and  add  some  ketchup, 
or  three  dessert-spoonfuls  of  sherry  or  port. 
Time,  five  minutes  to  fry.  Sufficient  for  six 
persons.  Cost,  3s. 

Olives,  Beef  (another  way) .—See  Beef 
Olives. 

Olives,  Duck  with.  ( see  Duck  with  Olives). 

Olives,  Preserving  of. — Olives  intended 
for  preservation  are  gathered  before  they  are 
ripe.  The  object  of  pickling  them  is  to  remove 
their  bitterness  and  preserve  them  green  by 
impregnating  them  with  brine.  To  effect  this 
various  plans  are  adopted.  The  fruit  being 
gathered  is  placed  in  a lye  composed  of  one  part 
of  quicklime  to  six  of  ashes  of  young  wood 
sifted.  It  is  left  for  half  a day,  and  is  then 
put  into  fresh  water,  which  is  renewed  every 
twenty-four  hours.  From  this  the  fruit  is 
transferred  to  a brine  of  common  salt  dissolved 
in  water,  to  which  some  aromatic  herbs  have 
been  added.  Olives  will  in  this  manner  keep 
good  for  twelve  months. 

Olives,  Veal. — Proceed  as  for  beef  olives, 
substituting  veal  for  beef.  Place  a thin  slice  of 
fat  bacon  or  ham,  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as 
tho  veal  made  with  olives,  roll  them  up  securely, 
brush  them  over  with  egg,  dip  them  in  bread- 
crumbs, roast  them  on  a lark-spit,  and  serve 
on  a hot  dish  with  brown  gravy  and  mush- 
rooms poured  over  them.  Instead  of  being 
roasted,  they  may  be  stewed  in  a pint  of 
veal  stock,  thickened  with  butter  and  Hour,  and 
garnished  with  beet-root  or  cucumber.  Time, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  roast ; one  hour 
to  stew.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
half  a dozen  persons. 

Olla  Podrida. — This  is  a Spanish  national 
dish,  consisting  of  several  lands  of  moat  cut 
into  small  pieces  and  stowed  with  a variety  of 
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vegetables.  It  in  much  in  favour  with  tho 
poor,  and  is  ofton  kopt  so  long  that  its  odour 
and  flavour  both  become  highly  offensive, 
bonco  its  name— olla  podrida  signifying  putrid 
mess  ( see  also  Olio). 


Omelet. — An  omelet  is  a simple,  wholo- 
somo,  inexpensive  dish,  but  yet  ono  m tho  pre- 
paration of  which  cooks  frequently  fail,  owing 
to  ignorance  of  three  or  four  important  details. 
Tho  flavouring  may  be  varied  indefinitely,  but 
tho  process  is  always  tho  same.  In  malting  an 
omelet  care  should  be  taken,  first,  that  tho  fry- 
ing-pan is  quite  dry  and  hot.  The  best  way  to 
ensure  this  is  to  put  a small  quantity  of  fat 
into  tho  pan,  let  it  boil,  then  pour  it  away,  wipo 
the  pan  out  with  a cloth,  and  put  in  fresh  fat. 
Second,  the  fat  in  which  the  omelet  is  to  be 
fried  should  be  very  gently  heated.  Unless 
this  is  done,  the  fat  will  be  browned,  and  tho 
colour  of  the  omelet  will  bo  spoilt.  Third,  the 
number  of  eggs  should  not  be  large.  It  is 
better  to  make  two  or  three  small  omelets  than 
one  very  large  one.  The  best  omelets  are 
made  with  no  more  than  six  eggs.  Fourth, 
the  omelet  pan  should  not  be  washed,  it  should 
be  scraped  and  wiped  dry  with  a cloth.  If 
washed  it  is  probable  that  the  next  omelet  fried 
in  it  will  be  a failure.  Fifth,  a very  small 
quantity  only  of  salt  should  be  put  in.  Salt 
keeps  the  eggs  from  rising.  As  to  the  method 
of  preparation,  sec  Omelet,  Plain,  and  Principles 
of  Cookery,  p.  iii.  , 

Recipes  for  the  following  omelets,  in  addition 
to  those  on  this  and  the  following  page,  will  be 
found  under  their  respective  headings  : — 


Almond 

Bacon  or  Ham 

Cheese 

Ham 

Jam 

Kidneys 

Oysters 

Potato 


Rum 

Salmon 

Savoury  (See  Prin- 
ciples p.  iii). 

Sweet  ( Sec  Prin- 
ciples p.  iv). 
Sweet-herb 


Omelet  (a  la  Celestine).—  Mix  two  eggs 
very  smoothly  with  two  ounces  of  dried  flour. 
Add  a small  pinch  of  salt,  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  powdered  sugar,  and  half  a pint  of  good 
milk.  Dissolve  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a hot 
frying-pan.  pour  in  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the 
batter,  and  let  it  spread  all  over  tho  pan.  When 
firm,  put  a tea-spoonful  of  good  jam  and  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  rich  custard  in  the  middle 
of  the  omelet,  fold  it  over,  and  roll  it  round  and 
round.  Arrange  the-  omelets  neatly  on  a hot 
dish,  sift  a little  powdered  sugar  over  them, 
and  serve  immediately.  These  omelets  are 
sometimes  made  with  beaten  egg  and  sugar 
only.  Time,  three  or  four  minutes  to  fry. 
Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Omelet  (aux  fines  horbes). — Break  six  oggs 
into  a basin.  Beat  them  lightly,  and  mix  with 
them  a small  pinch  of  salt  and  pepper,  a heaped 
tea-spoonful  of  finely-chopped  parsley,  and  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  mineod  onions,  cloves,  or  sha- 
lots.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  into 
a hot  frying-pan,  over  a gentle  fire.  Pour  in 
tho  mixture,  and  procoed  as  already  described. 
Omelets  may  be  extensively  variod.  A little 


minced  ham,  or  cooked  vegetables,  or  fish  sauce, 
or  jam,  may  be  put  in  either  with  the  eggs  or 
placed  in  their  centre  when  they  are  partially 
cooked,  and  the  omelet  should  then  be  named 
after  tho  peculiar  flavouring.  Time  to  fry,  four 
or  five  minutes.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient 
for  two  or  three  persons. 


Omelet,  Cooking  an.— “Where  is  the 
man  or  woman  cook,”  remark's  M.  Soyer,  “but 
say  they  know  how  to  make  an  omelet,  and 
that  to  perfection  ? But  this  is  rarely  the 
caso.  It  is  relatod  of  Sarah,  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  that  no  one  could  cook  a ‘ fraise,’ 
as  it  was  then  called,  for  the  great  duke  but 
herself.  The  great  point  is,  if  in  an  iron  pan, 
it  should  be  very  clean  and  free  from  damp, 
which  sometimes  comes  out  of  the  iron  when 
placed  on  the  fire.  The  best  plan  is  to  put  it 
on  the  fire  with  a little  fat,  and  let  it  get  quite 
hot,  or  until  the  fat  bums;  remove  it,  and 
wipe  it  clean  with  a dry  cloth,  and  then  you 
will  make  the  omelet  to  perfection.” 

Omelet,  Indian.— Break  six  eggs  into  a 
basin.  Beat  them  slightly,  then  flavour  them 
with  a table-spoonful  of  young  mint-leaves, 
finely-minced,  and  half  a table-spoonful  of 
either  chopped  onions,  cloves,  or  leeks.  Add 
half  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  a salt-spoonful  of 
cayenne,  and  a table-spoonful  of  cream.  Fry 
the  omelet  in  the  usual  way,  being  careful  to 
keep  it  well  together,  so  that  it  may  be  as 
thick  as  possible.  Time  to  fry,  six  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  9d.  Sufficient  for  three  persons. 


Omelet,  Onion.— Cut  a large  Spanish 
onion  into  dice,  and  fry  these  in  a little  hot 
butter  until  they  are  tender  without  being 
browned.  Drain  them  from  the  fat,  and  mix 
with  them  half  a dozen  eggs  slightly  beaten. 
Add  a pinch  of  salt,  two  pinches  of  pepper,  and 
a small  portion  of  grated  nutmeg,  and  fry  tho 
omelet  according  to  the  directions  already 
given.  White  sauce  may  be  served  with  this 
dish.  Time,  five  or  six  minutes  to  fry  the 
omelet.  Probable  cost,  9d.  Sufficient  for  three 
persons. 

Omelet-pan  ( see  illustration  accompanying 
the  article,  Bacon  or  Ham  Omelet). 


Omelet,  Plain.— The  following  recipe  is 
by  the  often-quoted  M.  Soyer:  “Break  four 
eggs  into  a basin,  add  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  and  a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper, 
and  beat  them  well  up  with  a fork.  Put  into 
the  frying-pan  an  ounco  and  a half  of  butter, 
lard,  or  oil;  place  it  on  the  fire,  and  when 
hot  pour  in  the  eggs,  and  keep  on  mix- 
ing them  quickly  with  a spoon  till  thev  are 
dclicatoly  set ; then  lot  them  slip  to  tho  edge  ol 
tho  pan,  laying  hold  by  the  handle,  and  raising 
it  slantwise,  wliioh  will  givo  an  elongated  form 
to  the  omelet;  turn  in  tho  edges,  let  it  rest  a 
moment  to  set,  turn  it  over  on  a dish,  ana 
servo.  It  ought  to  bo  of  a rich  yellow  colour, 
dono  to  a nicety,  and  as  light  and -delicate  its 
possible.  Two  table-spoonfuls  of  milk,  and  one 
ounce  of  tho  crumb  of  broad,  cut  into  thin 
slices.  raitY  bo  added.” 


of 


Omelet,  Potatoes 

mealy  potatoes,  and 


, Mush  two  ounces 

mix  with  them  four 
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fresh  egg s,  lightly  heaton,  a table-spoonful  ot 
powdered  sugar,  half  a small  nutmeg,  grated, 
the  strained  juico  of  a largo  lemon,  half  a pint 
of  new  milk,  and  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter. 
Beat  the  . mixture  thoroughly  for  ten  minutes, 
then  fry  it  over  a gentle  fixo  in  the  usual  way. 
Sift  powdered  sugar  over  before  serving.  Time, 
about  eight  minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost,  led. 
Sufficient  for  three  persons. 

Omelet  Souffle.  — An  omelet  souffle 
should  he  served  ill  the  same  dish  in  which  it 
is  baked,  and  should  be  sent  to  table  with  the 
greatest  expedition  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
oven,  as  it  falls  and  grows  heavy  very  quickly. 
Break  half  a dozen  fresh  eggs  into  separate 
bowls.  Whisk  four  of  the  yolks,  and  mix  with 
them  a tea-spoonful  of  dry  flour,  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  finely  powdered  sugar,  a small 
pinch  of  salt,  and  any  flavouring  that  may  be 
preferred,  such  as  grated  nutmeg,  lemon  or 
orange  rind,  vanilla,  &c.  Butter  the  souffle- 
pan,  to  keep  the  omelet  from  sticking  to  it,  whisk 
the  whites  of  the  six  eggs  to  a firm  froth,  mix 
them  lightly  with  the  yolks,  pour  the  mixture 
into  the  pan,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  When 
it  is  well  risen  and  brightly  browned  on  the 
top,  the  omelet  is  done  enough.  Sift  a little 
sugar  over  it  very  expeditiously,  and  serve. 
Some  cooks  put  a hot  flannel  round  the  pan 
to  prevent  its  cooling  on  the  way  to  the  dining- 
room. Time  to  bake  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three 
persons. 

Omelet  Souffle,  Moulded.— Take  four 
fresh  eggs,  and  break  the  yolks  and  whites  into 
separate  basins.  Beat  the  yolks  well,  and  mix 
with  them  two  table-spoonfuls  of  powdered 
sugar,  a small  pinch  of  salt,  three  macaroons 
finely-crumbled,  a tea-spoonful  of  finely-minced 
candied-peel,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  arrow- 
root.  When  these  ingredients  are  thoroughly 
and  smoothly  mixed,  add  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  beaten  to  a firm  froth.  Pour  the  mix- 
ture into  a well-buttered,  simply-marked  mould, 
which  should  be  so  large  that  the  omelet  will 
no  more  than  half  fill  it,  and  bake  in  a mode- 
rate oven.  When  the  souffle  is  set  and  lightly 
browned  it  is  done  enough.  Turn  it  out,  sift 
powdered  sugar  over  it,  and  serve  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible.  Time  to  bake,  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for 
two  or  three  persons. 

Omelet,  with  Cheese. — Prepare  the  eggs 
as  for  a plain  omelet.  Mix  with  them  two 
ounces  of  finely-grated  Parmesan  cheese,  a 
small  pinch  of  salt,  and  two  pinches  of  pepper. 
Fry  the  omelet  in  the  usual  way,  and  before 
folding  it  over  strew  an  ounce  of  gruyerc 
cheese  finely-minced  upon  it.  Fold,  and  serve 
immediately.  Time,  four  or  five’ minutes  to 
fry.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  throe 
persons. 

Omelet,  with  Cheese,  Baked.— Beat 
two  eggs  lightly,  and  mix  with  them  a small 
pinch  of  salt,  two  pinches  of  pepper,  throe 
table-spoonfuls  of  new  milk  or  cream,  and  two 
ounces  of  grated  Parmesan.  Pour  the  mixture 
into  a buttered  plato,  bake  in  a quick  oven, 
and  serve  immediately.  Time  to  baled,  fifteen 


minutes.  Probable  cost,  -id.  or  5d.  Sufficient 
for  two  persons. 

Omelet,  with  G-ravy.— Whisk  half  a 
dozen  fresh  eggs  thoroughly,  and  mix  with 
them  a small  pinch  of  salt,  two  pinches  of 
pepper,  a table-spoonful  of  finely-mincod 
parsley,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  onions, 
and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  nicely-seasoned 
gravy.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  fresh  buttor  in 
a hot  frying-pan  over  a gentle  fire,  and  fry  the 
omelet  in  it  in  the  usual  way.  Serve  it  on  a hot 
dish  with  half  a pint  of  good  gravy  poure  d round 
it.  Time  to  fry,  six  or  seven  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  9d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Onion.  — This  well-known  vegetable  may 
be  regarded  either  as  a condiment  or  as  an 
article  of  real  nourishment.  By  boiling  it  is 
deprived  of  much  of  its  pungent,  volatile  oil, 
and  becomes  agreeable,  mild,  and  nutritious. 
It  is  not  so  wholesome  either  fried  or  roasted. 
There  is  no  vegetable  about  which  there  is 
so  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  there  is 
about  the  onion ; some  persons  liking  a 
little  of  it  in  every  dish,  and  others  objecting 
to  it  entirely.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
a slight  flavouring  of  onion  is  an  improve- 
ment to  the  majority  of  made  dishes,  but  it 
should  not  be-  too  strong.  The  smell  which 
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arises  from  the  esculent  during  cooking,  and 
the  unpleasant  Odour  it  imparts  to  the  breath 
of  those  who  partake  of  it,  are  the  principal 
objections  which  are  urged  against  it.  The 
latter  may  be  partially  remedied  by  eating  a 
little  raw  parsley  after  it.  When  onions  are 
used  for  stuffing,  the  unpleasant  properties 
belonging  to  them  would  be  considerably  les- 
sened if  a lemon,  freed  from  the  outer  rind  but 
covered  as  thickly  as  possible  with  the  white 
skin,  were  put  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  thrown 
away  when  the  dish  is  ready  for  the  table. 
Onions  may  bo  rendered  much  milder  if  two  or 
three  waters  are  used  in  boiling  them.  Spanish 
onions  are  not  so  strong  as  English  ones,  and 
are  generally  considered  superior  in  flavour. 
The  largest  are  the  best.  Onions,  as  well  as 
garlic,  shalots,  chives,  and  leeks,  contain  a prin- 
ciple called  allyle,  to  which  they  owe  their 
peculiar  flavour.  When  young,  the  onion  is 
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eaten  raw,  and  it  is  also  pickled,  and  mado  into 
a sauco  by  boiling,  in  which  process  much  of 
the  allylo  is  got  rid  of.  It  grows  to  a groat 
size  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  when  imported 
into  this  country  is  boiled  and  oaten  with  molted 
butter. 

Onion  and  Cabbage.— A slight  flavour- 
ing- of  onion  is  a groat  improvement  to  red 
cabbage  picklo  ( sec  Cabbage,  lied,  Pickled). 

Onion  and  Eggs.— Wash  and  peel  a 
largo  Spanish  onion.  Cut  it  into  slices  about 
a quartor  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  strew  a 
littlo  salt  and  pepper  over  these,  and  fry  them 
in  hot  butter  until  they  are  tondor,  without 
being  browned.  Take  the  pieces  up  with  an 
egg-slice  to  preserve  them  whole,  drain  well 
from  the  fat,  and  place  them  on  a hot  dish. 
Squeeze  the  juice  of  two  largo  fresh  lemons 
upon  them.  Have  ready  four  poached  eggs, 
place  these  on  the  onions,  and  serve  imme- 
diately. Time,  twenty  minutes  altogether. 
Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three 
persons. 

Onion  and  Sage  Goose  Stuffing  ( see 

Goose-stuffing,  Sage  and  Onion). 

Onion  and  Sage  Stuffing  for  Geese, 
Duck,  or  Pork.  — Wash,  peel,  and  par- 
boil three  largo  onions.  If  a strong  flavour  of 
onions  is  liked,  the  boiling  can  be  omitted,  and 
the  onions  used  raw ; if  it  is  objected  to,  they 
may  be  boiled  in  one  or  two  waters.  Drain 
the  onions,  mince  them  finely,  and  mix  with 
them  an  equal  quantity  of  bread-crumbs,  an 
ounce  of  butter,  a small  tea-spoonful  of 
powdered  sage,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  pepper.  Mix  all  the  ingre- 
dients thoroughly.  The  yolk  of  an  egg  is 
sometimes  added,  but  it  is  oftener  omitted. 
Spanish  onions  are  always  to  be  preferred  to 
the  ordinary  ones  for  stuffing.  Time  to  boil 
the  onions,  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  6d. 
Sufficient  for  half  a dozen  persons. 

Onion  Beef,  German  ( see  German  Onion 
Beef). 

Onion,  Chops  Stewed  with  ( see  Chops 
Stowed  with  Onion). 

Onion,  Forcemeat  of  ( see  Forcemeat  of 
Onion). 

Onion  Gravy  {see  Gravy,  Onion). 

Onion  Omelet  {see  Omelet,  Onion). 

Onion  Porridge  (a  country  remedy  for 
a cold  in  the  head). — Peel  a large  Spanish 
onion,  divide  it  into  four-,  and  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  half  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  and  a pint  of  cold  water. 
Let  it  simmer  gently  until  it  is  quite  tender, 
then  pour  it  into  a boated  bowl,  dredge  a little 
pepper  over  it,  and  cat  it  as  hot  as  possiblo  just 
before  going  to  bod.  Timo  to  boil  tho  onion, 
about  half  an  hour.  Probablo  cost,  4d.  Suf- 
ficient for  one  person. 

Onion,  Potatoes  Mashed  with  {ace 

Potatoes  Mashod  with  Onion). 

Onion  Sauce. — White  onion  sauces  aro 
generally  served  with  boiled  rabbits,  roast 
mutton,  and  tripo,  or,  whon  superlatively 


made,  with  lamb  and  mutton  cutlets.  The 
brown  sauces  are  excellent  with  steaks,  cutlets 
sausages,  &c. 

Onion  Sauce,  Brown.— Peel  and  mince 
two  moderate-sized  Spanish  onions  very  finely. 
Fry  them  in  two  ounces  of  dissolved  butter 
until  they  aro  lightly  browned.  Add  half  a 
pint  of  brown  gravy  mixed  smoothly  with  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  flour,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  Stir  tho  sauce  over  the  fire  for  a few 
minutes,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible.  Time, 
six  or  eight  minutes  to  boil.  Probable  cost, 
6d.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Onion  Sauce,  Brown  (another  way). — 
Peel  two  large  omons,  and  cut  away  the  ends. 
Divide  them  into  thin  slices,  and  lay  them  in 
salted  water  for  an  hour.  Drain  them,  and  fry 
them  in  a little  butter  until  they  are  lightly 
browned.  Pour  over  them  half  a pint  of  good 
brown  sauce,  and  let  them  simmer  until  tender. 
xVdd  a little  moro  sauce  if  required.  Press 
them  through  a sievo.  It e turn  the  puree  to 
the  saucepan,  add  an  ounce  of  butter  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  glaze,  simmer  five  or  six 
minutes,  and  serve  very  hot.  A tea-spoonful 
of  dry  mustard  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the 
above  sauce.  Time,  altogether,  two  hours. 
Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Onion  Sauce,  Brown,  Piquant.— Fry 

the  onions  as  in  the  last  recipe.  When  they 
are  quite  tender,  pour  over  them  half  a pint 
of  gravy  mixed  smoothly  with  a table-spoon- 
ful of  flour,  add  pepper  and  salt,  if  required, 
a lump  of  sugar,  a dessert-spoonful  of  tarra- 
gon vinegar,  and  a glass  of  sherry.  Stir  the 
sauce  over  a gentle  fire  for  ten  minutes,  pass  it 
through  a strainer,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 
A tea-spoonful  of  dry  mustard  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  the  above  sauce.  Probable  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  wine,  6d.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons. 

Onion  Sauce,  German.— Peel  three  or 
four  large  onions.  Cut  them  into  small  pieces, 
and  boil  them  until  tender  in  as  much  good 
stock  as  will  cover  them.  Stir  in  with  them, 
whilst  boiling,  a tea-spoonful  of  caraway-seeds. 
Mix  two  ounces  of  flour  smoothly  with  two 
ounces  of  butter  and  a little  of  the  hot  liquid ; 
add  it  to  the  rest,  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
simmer  gently  over  the  fire  for  ten  minutes, 
and  serve  very  hot.  Time,  one  hour.  Probable 
cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Onion  Sauce,  White.  — Take  two 
Spanish  onions  or  four  large  ordinary  ones. 
Peel  them,  slice  off  tho  ends,  and  simmer  them 
in  as  much  cold  water  as  will  cover  them  until 
tender.  Drain  tho  water  from  them,  mince 
them  finely,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with 
a pint  of  milk  mixed  smootldy  with  two  ounces 
of  flour  and  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a littlo 
popper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Stir  the  sauce 
over  tho  firo  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and 
servo  it  as  hot  as  possible.  Time,  about  an 
horn’  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient 
for  six  persons. 

Onion  Sauco,  White,  Common. — 

Boil  the  onions  until  tendor.  Mix  with  them 
half  a pint  of  mcltod  butter;  add  quarter  of  a 
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pint  of  now  milk,  and  a little  salt  and  popper. 
Stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire  until  it  boils,  and 
serve  as  hot  as  possible.  Time,  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  4d.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Onion  Sauce,  Young. — Peel  half  a 
pint  of  medium-sized  button-onions,  and  throw 
them  into  cold  water  for  half  an  hour.  Boil 
them  until  they  are  tender  without  being- 
broken,  then  stir  them  into  half  a pint  of 
melted  butter  ; add  a little  salt,  popper,  grated 
nutmeg,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  thick  cream. 
Sep-e  very  hot.  Time,  about  half  an  hour  to 
boil  the  onions.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Onion  Soubise  Sauce. — Soubise  sauce 
is  nothing  but  superlative  onion  sauce.  It  is 
made  as  follows  : — Peel  and  slice  four  Spanish 
onions  ; throw  them  into  boiling  water  for  ten 
minutes,  and  then  into  cold  water.  Put  them 
into  a stewpan  with  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
and  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg, 
and  let  them  stew  very  gently  until  they  are 
tender  without  being  at  all  browned.  Mix 
three  ounces  of  flour  smoothly  with  a pint  of 
milk,  or,  if  preferred,  half  a pint  of  chicken 
broth,  and  half  a pint  of  milk  or  cream  may  be 
used.  Add  this  to  the  onions,  and  simmer 
very  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Press 
the  sauce  through  a fine  hair-sieve,  and  when 
wanted  for  use  make  it  quite  hot,  without 
letting  it  boil  again.  Probable  cost,  10d.,  if 
made  with  milk.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  nine 
persons. 

Onion  Soup. — Peel  half  a dozen  Spanish 
onions,  and  mince  them  very  finely.  Fry  them 
in  a little  fresh  butter  until  they  are  tender 
without  being  browned.  Pour  over  them 
about  three  pints  of  nicely-seasoned  stock,  add 
a little  cayenne,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  simmer 
gently  for  twenty  minutes.  Press  the  soup 
through  a hair-sieve,  and  return  it  to  the 
saucepan.  Grate  the  crumb  of  a stale  loaf 
into  half  a pint  of  boding  milk  or  cream,  stir 
this  into  the  soup,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time, 
eight  or  ten  minutes  to  fry  the  onions.  Pro- 
bable cost,  onions,  l|d.  each.  Sufficient  for 
8ix  or  eight  persons. 


Onion  Soup  (another  way).  — Peel  and 
shce  a dozen  moderate-sized  onions,  and  put 
them  into  a stewpan,  with  three  pints  of 
boding  stock  (the  liquid  in  which  a leg  of 
mutton  has  been  boded  will  answer  very  well 
for  the  purpose),  two  ounces  of  lean  ham  finely 
minced,  a large  carrot,  a large  turnip,  a small 
parsnip,  a few  of  the  outside  sticks  of  a head  of 
celery , a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  white  pepper,  and  a little  salt.  Simmer 
gently  for  one  hour  and  a half,  then  press  the 
soup  with  the  vegetables  through  a hair-sieve, 
and  when  cold  mix  in  the  yolks  of  three  well- 
beaten  eggs,  and  half  a pint  of  new  milk.  The 
-UP  may  be  stirred  over  the  firo  until  quite 
not,  but  it  must  not  boil  after  the  eggs  and 
milk  are  added.  If  liked,  this  soup  may  bo 
thickened  with  a table-spoonful  of  ground  rico. 
sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons.  Probablo 
cost,  Is.,  exclusive  of  the  stock. 


Onion  Soup,  Brown. — Take  about  two 
dozen  small  sflver  onions — such  as  would  be 
used  for  pickling — peel  them  carefully,  sprinkle 
a little  sugar  on  them,  and  fry  them  till  nicely 
browned  in  a little  hot  butter.  Pour  over  them 
two  pints  of  clear  brown  gravy  soup  nicely 
seasoned  and  strongly  flavoured  with  onions. 
Let  all  bod  up  together,  and  serve  very  hot. 
If  preferred, . this  soup  may  be  thickened  by 
stining  into  it  a table-spoonful  of  ground  rice 
01  flour  mixed  smoothly  with  a smaU  quantity 
of  cold  water.  Time,  about  ten  minutes  to 
brown  the  onions.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Onion  Soup,  Maigre.  — Mince  half  a 
dozen  medium-sized  onions  very  finely.  Put 
them  into  a stewpan  over  a gentle  fire  with 
three  ounces  of  dissolved  butter,  dredge  a little 
flour  over  them,  and  move  them  about  until 
they  are  tender  and  lightly  browned.  Add 
two  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  a seasoning  of 
salt,  pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Beat  two 
eggs  briskly  for  a minute  or  two,  bod  the  soup, 
let  it  cool  half  a minute,  then  stir  it  in  amongst 
the  eggs,  and  serve  immediately.  Time,  half 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Onion  Stuffing  for  Chicken.— Beat 

the  yolk  of  an  egg  thoroughly,  and  mix  with  it 
a table-spoonful  of  hot  vinegar,  half  a salt- 
spoonful  of  powdered  thyme,  and  as  much 
finely-minced  parsley  as  will  make  it  quite 
thick.  Bod  a large  Spanish  onion  in  three  or 
four  waters  untd  it  is  tender,  press  it  wed, 
mince  it  finely,  and  mix  it  with  the  vinegar, 
&c.  Add  two  ounces  of  boded  pickled  pork 
cut  up  into  smaU  pieces,  and  a little  peppei 
and  salt.  A chicken  which  has  been  tided 
with  this  stuffing  should  be  braised  and  served 
with  white  sauce.  Time,  one  hour  to  bod  the 
onion.  Probable  cost,  4d.  Sufficient  for  one 
chicken. 


Onions  (a  la  Creme). — Peel  four  medium- 
sized Spanish  onions,  and  bod  them  in  water 
slightly  salted  until  they  are  sufficiently  cooked 
Drain  them  on  a sieve,  and  put  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  three  ounces  of  butter  rubbed 
smoothly  with  a table-spoonful  of  flour,  and  a 
little  salt  and  white  pepper.  Shake  the  pan 
constantly,  and  stir  .in  by  degrees  half  a pint 
of  ereamor  new  milk.  Serve  the  onions  on 
toasted  bread,  with  the  sauce  poured  over. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons.  One  hour  to 
bod  the  onions  quarter  of  an  horn-  to  stew 
them.  Cost,  with  cream,  Is.  7d. ; with  milk,  lid. 

Onions  and  Eggs  ( see  Eggs  and  Onions). 

M,pp^°frS\Ea£e£  (to  be  served  with  Roast 

utton,  &c.).— Peel  three  or  four  medium-sized 
Spanish  onions,  and  boil  them  in  salted  water 
a garter  of  an  hour,  then  throw  them 
into  cold  water  for  half  an  horn-.  Drain  them 
well  cut  them  into  slices  half  an  inch  in 
thickness,  place  them  m a single  layer  in  a 
wed-buttored  tm,  and  bake  them  in  a quick 
, JOf-Sfnng-  them  occasionally  with  butter, 
until  they  are  tender  and  lightly  browned. 
).°FVC  °n  a .hot  dish.  Probablo  cost,  Od.  Suf- 
nuont  for  six  or  seven  persons. 
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Onions,  Bologna  Sausage  with  (see 

Bologna  Sausago  with  Onions). 

Onions,  Brown,  for  Garnishing 
Stews. — Out  tho  two  onds  from  somo  small 
silvor  onions,  and  throw  thorn  into  boiling  water 
for  livo  minutes.  Drain  them  on  an  inverted 
siovo,  and  when  cool  take  off  tho  outor  skins,  and 
put  thorn  into  a well-buttered  .saute-pan,  with  a 
little  buttor  and  sugar,  and  fry  them  (turning 
thorn  over  once)  until  they  are  lightly  browned 
all  ovor.  Drain  them  well,  and,  ten  minutes 
boforo  thoy  aro  usod,  put  thorn  into  tho  stow 
which  thoy  are  intended  to  garnish.  Time, 
about  ton  minutes  to  brown  the  onions.  Pro- 
bablo  cost,  3d.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  one  pound 
for  a dish  largo  enough  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Onions,  Bullock’s  Heart  with  (see 
Bullock’s  Heart,  &c.). 

Onions,  Burnt,  for  Soups  and 
Gravies. — Burnt  onions  for  colouring  and 
flavouring  soups  and  gravies  may  be  bought  at 
most  Italian  warehouses  for  about  8d.  por 
pound,  A liquid  answering  very  much  tho 
same  purpose,  though  slightly  acid,  may  bo 
prepared  at  home  and  stored  for  use.  It  should 
be  made  as  follows Mince  a pound  of  onions 
very  finely,  and  put  them  into  an  enamelled 
saucepan  with  a pint  of  boiling  water,  place 
them  upon  the  fire,  ctnd  let  them  remain  for 
four  or  five  minutes.  Add  a pound  of  sugar, 
and  simmer  until  the  syrup  is  nearly  black. 
Strain  it  into  a pint  of  boiling  vinegar,  stir 
briskly  for  a minute  or  two,  and  when  cold 
bottle  for  use.  Time,  one  hour.  Probable 
cost,  6d.  per  pint. 

Onions,  Coloured,  for  Soup  Fla- 
vouring.—Put  half  a dozen  large  onions 
into  an  oven  on  a tin  dish,  with  equal  quantities 
of  butter  and  sugar  (previously  well  mixed 
together)  on  the  top  of  each.  As  tho  mixture 
dissolves,  baste  the  onions  frequently  with  it  ; 
they  must  not  get  dry,  but  thoy  should  be  black 
through,  yet  not  burnt.  A slow  oven  is  re- 
quired. For  imparting  a flavour  and  colour  to 
soups  black  onions  arc  very  valuable.  Pro- 
bable cost,  ljd.  per  pound. 

Onions,  Cow-lieel  Fried  with  (see 
Cow-heel  Fried,  &c.). 

Onions,  Cucumbers  Stewed  with 

( see  Cucumbers,  &c.). 

Onions  for  Seasoning  Sauces  and 
Made  Dishes. — Mince  throe  or  four  onions 
very  finely.  Put  them  into  a saucepan,  covor 
them  with  cold  water,  and  let  them  boil  until 
quito  tonder.  Press  them  with  then-  liquid 
through  a hair  sieve,  when  they  aro  ready  for 
uso.  Time,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  2d. 

Onions,  Fowl  with  (see  Fowl  with 
Onions). 

Onions,  Glazed,  for  Garnishing 

Beef  &C— Take  a dozen  freshly-gathered 
large-sized  onions,  cut  a thin  slice  olf  each  ond, 
and  throw  them  into  boiling  water  fora  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Take  off  the  outer  skin,  scoop  a 
small  pieco  out  of  tho  middle  of  each  onion 
and  put  a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  ot  powdered 
sugar  into  the  empty  spaces  thus  lormed.  1 ut 


two  or  throo  slices  of  buttor  in  a stowpan. 
Arrange  the  onions  side  by  side  in  it,  and  place 
it  on  tho  fire,  turning  the  onions  two  or  three 
timos  that  they  may  be  equally  coloured  all 
over.  When  nicely  browned,  moisten  them 
with  half  a pint  of  good  strong  stock,  cover  the 
saucepan  closely,  and  simmer  very  gently  until 
tho  sauce  is  reduced  to  glaze.  Baste  the  onions 
frequently  whilst  the  sauce  is  simmering,  and 
koop  them  warm  until  wanted  for  use.  Time, 
one  hour.  Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  to 
garnish  a moderate-sized  piece  of  beef. 

Onions,  How  and  Where  to  Keep. 

— Onions  should  be  fastened  upon  ropes,  and 
hung  from  tho  ceiling  of  a cool,  airy  apart- 
ment. They  should  not  be  hung  in  the  store- 
room, on  account  of  their  unpleasant  odour. 


Onions,  Pickled.— Onions,  like  all  oilier 
pickles,  are  considered  more  wholesome,  thougli 
less  handsome,  when  prepared  at  home,  than 
when  bought  at  tho  warehouses.  Home-made 
pickled  onions  are  besides  quite  as  expensive. 
The  small  silver  onions  aro  generally  used  for 
pickling,  and  should  be  obtained  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  are  harvested, _ as  they 
are  then  in  tho  best  condition.  This  will  bo 
about  tho  middle  of  August.  Peel  tho  onions 
until  they  look  clear,  being  careful  not  to  cut 
the  bulb.  If  a little  warm  wator  be  poured 
over  them  the  task  will  not  be  quite  so  dis- 
agreeable. Throw  them  as  they  are  peeled  into 
a bowl  of  white- wine  vinegar,  and  when  they 
are  all  finished  strain  the  vinegar  into  an 
enamelled  stewpan,  with  an  ounce  of  whole 
peppercorns,  a dessert-spoonful  of  salt,  and  an 
inch  of  whole  ginger  to  each  quart.  Boil  gently 
for  five  minutes,  let  the  liquid  cool,  and  pour 
it  over  the  onions.  It  must  be  boiled  again 
twice  before  the  onions  are  fastened  up,  and 
should  be  sufficient  to  cover  them  entirely. 
Put  the  pickle  into  jars,  cork  securely,  and  cover 
them  with  bladder,  then  store  for  use.  If  it 
is  preferred,  instead  of  boiling  the  vinegar  three 
times,  tho  onions  may  be  thrown  into  it  when 
boiling,  and  simmered  gently  for  two  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  onions,  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  per  gallon. 


Onions,  Pickled  (another  way).— Pre- 
pare the  onions  as  in  the  last  recipe,  but  instead 
of  throwing  them  when  peeled  into  vinegar, 
throw  them  into  brine  sufficiently  strong  to 
bear  an  egg.  Let  them  remain  in  this  until 
tho  next  day,  then  drain  them,  and  lay  them 
between  two  cloths  to  dry.  Boil  as  much 
vinegar  as  will  cover  them  with  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  coriander  seed,  an  inch  of  whole 
ginger,  and  an  ounce  of  peppercorns  to  cacti 
quart.  After  the  liquid  has  reached  tho  boiling 
point,  let  it  simmer  gently  for  three  minute*, 
and  pour  it  out  to  cool.  Put  the  onions  into 
jars,  divide  tho  spices  amongst  them,  and  cover 
them  entirely  with  the  coolod  vinegar  Cork 
securely,  and  cover  the  corks  with  bladdci. 
Store  for  uso.  This  pickle  should  not  bo  used 
until  it  lias  been  kept  a month.  Probable  cost, 
onions,  Is.  to  Is.  Cd.  per  gallon. 

Onions,  Pickled  (an  easy  method).-^ 

the  onions  according  to  tho  directions  already 
given.  (See  tho  last  recipe  but  one).  1 ut  tlnm 
as  thoy  are  done  into  wide-mouthed  glass  bottles 
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or  earthen  jars,  place  layers  of  spico  amongst 
them,  allowing  an  ounce  of  wholo  popper,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  mustard  seed,  and  a quarter  of  a 
tea-spoonful  of  coriander  seed  to  each  quart  of 
onions.  Cover  them  with  cold  vinegar,  and 
cork  securely.  As  the  vinegar  is  absorbed  by 
tho  onions  moro  should,  bo  added,  so  as  to 
keep  them  well  covered.  Storo  in  a cool,  dry 
place.  Probable  cost  of  onions,  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  gallon. 

Onions,  Pickled,  with  Cucumbers. 

— Put  a moderate-sized  onion  with  three  cucum- 
bors.  Peel  and  slice  them,  and  take  tho  seeds 
out  of  the  cucumbers.  Put  the  slices  in  a 
colander.  Sprinkle  salt  over  them,  and  leave 
them  twenty-four  hours  to  drain,  then  place 
them  in  a large  earthen  jar,  and  pour  over  them 
sufficient  boiling  vinegar  to  cover  them.  Tie  a 
bladder  over  them,  and  place  the  jar  near  the  fire. 
Boil  up  the  vinegar  every  day,  pour  it  upon  the 
pickle,  and  cover  the  jar  instantly,  so  that  none 
of  tho  steam  may  escape.  Eepeat  this  until 
the  cucumbers  are  green ; and  add  an  ounce  of 
whole  pepper  to  every  quart  of  vinegar  the 
Lost  time  of  boiling.  Store  in  a cool,  dry  place. 
The  vinegar  of  this  pickle  is  excellent  for  salads. 
Time,  four  or  five  days.  Probable  cost  of  onions, 
lid.  each;  cucumbers,  Is. 

Onions,  Plain,  Boiled.  — Peel  half  a 
dozen  medium-sized  Spanish  onions,  and  boil 
them  gently  for  five  or  six  minutes  in  a little 
salt  and  water.  Drain  them  on  a sieve,  and 
throw  them  into  cold  water  for  an  hour.  Put 
them  into  a saucepan  with  plenty  of  cold  water, 
and  let  them  simmer  gently  until  they  are 
tender  quite  through,  without  being  broken. 
Servo  on  a hot  dish,  with  a little  melted' 
butter  poured  over  them.  Time,  medium-sized 
Spanish  onions,  an  hour  and  a half  to  boil. 
Probable  cost,  1 ,|d.  each.  Sufficient  for  five  or 
six  persons. 


Onions,  Sliced  and  Fried.  — Onions, 
cut  into  thin  slices,  fried  in  a little  hot  butter 
until  they  are  browned,  without  being  burnt, 
then  mixed  with  flour,  and  afterwards  pressed 
through  a fine  sieve,  are  excellent  for  flavour- 
ing and  colouring  brown  soups  and  sauces. 

Onions,  Spanish.,  and  Beet-root,  to 
Pickle  . — Take  equal  quantities  of  Spanish 
onions  and  bent-root.  Slice  the  onions,  and 
lay  them  in  brine  for  twenty-four  hours,  then 
drain  them  well.  Wash  the  beet-root  gently ; 
if_  the  skin  or  fibres  are  broken  the  colour 
will  be  spoilt.  Boil  it  for  an  hour,  and  leave 
it  also  until  tho  next  day.  Peel  tho  roots,  and 
cut  them  into  slices.  Place  altemato  layers 
of  beet-root  and  onion  in  wide-mouthed  earthen 
jars,  pour  over  them  vinegar  which  has  been 
boiled  with  spices  and  allowed  to  cool.  Cover 
with  bladder,  and  store  for  use.  Two  or  three 
drops  of  cochineal  will  improvo  the  colour  of 
this  pickle,  and  will  not  harm  it.  Beet-root, 

' time  to  boil,  one  hour. 


Onions,  Spanish,  Baked.  — Wash  and 
trim,  without  peeling,  half  a dozon  Spanish 
onions  of  medium  size.  Put  them  into  a sauce- 
Pan>  covcr.  them  with  wator  slightly  salted,  and 
ot  them  simmer  very  gently  for  about  an  hour, 
axe  thorn  up,  drain  them,  wrap  each  onion  in 


a soparate  piece  of  paper,  put  them  into,  a 
moderate  oven,  and  lot  them  remain  until  quite 
tender.  Before  dishing  them,  remove  tho  skins, 
sprinkle  a little  pepper  and  salt  over  them,  and 
pour  half  a pint  of  good  gravy  into  tho  dish 
with  thorn.  Time  to  bake,  about  an  hour  and 
a half.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons. 

Onions,  Spanish,  Pickled.  — Take 

some  moderate-sized  and  perfectly  sound  Spanish 
onions,  cut  them  in  slices,  and  put  them  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  a brine  sufficiently  strong 
to  float  an  egg.  Drain  them  well,  lay  them  in 
wide-mouthed  earthen  jars,  and  put  a sliced 
capsicum,  four  cloves,  and  an  ounce  of  whole 
popper  with  every  three  onions.  Nearly  fill  the 
jar  with  vinegar,  place  the  lid  on  it,  and  set  it 
in  a large  pan  of  cold  water.  Place  this  upon  the 
fire,  and  simmer  gently  until  the  onions  are 
soft.  Add  a little  more  vinegar,  if  required ; 
cover  the  jars  closely,  and  store  the  pickle  in  a 
cool,  dry  place.  Time,  an  hour  and  a half  to 
simmer.  Probable  cost  of  onions,  l|d.  each. 

Onions,  Stewed. — Peel  and  trim  half  a 
dozen  Spanish  onions  of  medium  size,  but  be 
careful  not  to  cut  the  tops  too  short,  or  the  bulb 
will  fall  to  pieces  whilst  stewing.  Blanch  them 
in  boiling  water  for  a minute  or  two,  then  drain 
them,  and  put  them  side  by  side  in  a saucepan 
sufficiently  large  to  hold  them  all  in  one  layer. 
Sprinkle  a little  salt  and  pepper  over  them, 
and  place  upon  each  onion  half  an  ounce  of 
butter,  mixed  smoothly  with  half  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  powdered  sugar.  Place  them  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  let  them  remain  until  lightly 
browned,  then  cover  with  good  brown  gravy, 
and  simmer  them  until  tender.  Serve  as  hot 
as  possible  on  toast,  with  the  gravy  poured 
round  them.  If  liked,  the  gravy  may  be 
flavoured  with  tomato-sauce,  or  with  a finely- 
minced  gherkin  and  a glass  of  claret.  A pleas- 
ing variety,  too,  may  be  secured  by  taking  out 
the  middle  of  each  onion,  stuffing  it  with 
nicely-seasoned  forcemeat,  and  then  stewing  in 
gravy  as  before.  Time  to  stew  the  onions, 
about  an  hour  and  half.  Probable  cost  of  onions, 
1 |d.  each.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Onions,  Stuffed.. — Take  tliree  moderate- 
sized Spanish  onions.  Peel  and  trim  them  neatly, 
but  be  careful  not  to  cut  off  too  much  of  the  tops, 
for  fear  the  onions  fall  to  pieces.  Scoop  out 
the  hearts  of  the  onions,  mince  them  finely,  and 
mix  with  them  four  ounces  of  lean  beef  or  pork 
and  one  ounce  of  fat  bacon  (chopped  small),  a 
table-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  grated  bread-crumbs,  two  ounces 
of  butter,  a little  salt  and  cayenne,  and  tho  yolk 
of  an  egg  well  beaten.  Stuff  the  onions  with 
the  meat,  and  put  them  into  a saucopan  side 
by  side,  and  with  them  half  a pint  of  'good 
gravy,  two  apples,  pared,  cored,  and  chopped 
small.  Stew  the  onions  until  they  arc  perfectly 
tender,  and  turn  them  over  once  or  twice,  so 
that  they  may  bo  thoroughly  cooked  all  through. 
Thicken  tho  sauce  with  a little  flour  and  butter, 
add  poppor  and  salt  and  a tablo-spoonful 
of  brandy,  and  sorvo  tho  onions  on  a hot  dish 
with  tho  gravy  poured  round  them.  If  tho 
aoid  flavour  is  liked,  tho  strained  juice  of  a 
large  fresh  lemon  may  be  poured  over  tho 
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onions  n few  minutes  before  thoy  are  taken 
off  tho  fire.  Time,  threo  hours  to  stow  tho 
onions.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for 
throo  porsons. 

Onions,  stuffed  (another  way).— Prepare 
throe  or  four  largo  Spanish  onions  as  in.  tho 
last  recipe.  Scoop  out  tho  centres,  making  .a 
hole  fully  an  inch  and  a half  across.  Put  in 
each  one  a mutton  lcidnoy,  and  place  the  onions 
side  by  side  in  a saucepan.  Sprinkle  a little  salt 
and  caycnno  over  them,  and  pour  upon  them 
half  a pint  of  good  brown  gravy.  Place  the 
pan  over  a gentlo  fire,  and  let  it  remain  until 
the  onions  are  quite  tender.  Serve  as  hot  as 
possible.  Time  to  simmer  the  onions,  two  and 
a half  or  three  hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  three  persons. 


Onions,  Stuffed  and  Baked.  — Peel 
two  large  Spanish  onions,  partly  boil  them,  and 
leave  them  on  a sieve  to  drain  until  nearly  cold. 
Then  cut  the  onions  an  inch  and  a half  across 
the  top,  and  scoop  out  the  centre.  Have  ready 
a stuffing  made  with  one  ounce  of  finely-grated 
Parmesan  or  Cheshire  cheese,  the  yolks  ox  two 
hard-boiled  eggs  minced  very  finely,  one  ounce 
of  butter,  three  ounces  of  bread-crumbs  one 
salt-spoonful  of  salt,  and  half  that  quantity  of 
pepper.  Mix  all  well  together  with  a spoonful 
or  two  of  milk.  Fill  up  the  onions  with  the 
forcemeat,  brush  them  over  with  egg  and  bread- 
crumbs, and  bake  them  until  nicely  browned. 
Serve  on  a hot  dish,  with  brown  gravy  poured 
peer  them.  Time,  half  an  horn-  to  boil  the 
onions;  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  bake. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 


Onions,  White,  for  Garnishing 
Stewed  Chicken  or  Veal. — Take  a 
dozen  freshly-gathered  silver  onions  of  a mode- 
rate size,  cut  a thin  slice  off  each  end,  and 
blanch  them  in  boiling  water  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  Drain  them  well,  dry  them  in  a 
cloth,  take  off  the  outer  skins;  put  them  into 
a stewpan  with,  a salt- spoonful  of  salt,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  sugar,  and  as  much  water  as  will 
cover  them.  Let  them  simmer  gently  until 
they  are  tender,  without  being  at  all  broken. 
Drain  them,  and,  a few  minutes  before  they 
are  served,  put  them  into  the  stew  which 
they  are  intended  to  garnish.  Time,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  simmer.  Pro- 
vable cost  of  onions,  3d.  Sufficient  for  a dish  of 
veal  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Onions,  with.  Beef-steak,  &c. — Take 
two  large  Spanish  onions.  Remove  a thin 
piece  off  each  end,  peel  off  the  outer  skins,  and 
cut  them  into  slices  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
Place  an  ounce  of  butter  or  good  dripping  in  a 
saucepan,  let  it  melt,  then  put  with  it  a pound 
of  steak,  divided  into  pieces  a little  thinner 
than  for  broiling.  Brown  these  in  the  butter, 
add  a littlo  pepper  and  salt,  tho  sliced  onions, 
three  ounces  more  of  butter,  but  no  liquid; 
cover  tho  saucepan  closely,  and  simmor  as 
gently  as  possible  till  done.  Arrange  tho  steak 
neatly  in  tho  centre  of  a hot  dish,  boil  up  tho 
onion  gravy  sauce  with  a table-spoonful  of 
walnut  ketchup,  pour  it  over  the  moat,  and 
servo  immediately.  Chickens  or  rabbits  are 
sometimes  cooked  in  the  same  way.  Time, 


about  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost, 

Is.  Gd.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Onions,  with  Grated  Cheese  (a  Ger- 
man recipe). -Wash  and  peel  three  or  four 
largo  sound  onions,  cut  them  into  slices  fully 
half  an  inch  thic  k,  and  place  them  side  by  side 
in  a singlo  layer  in  a well-buttered  baking-dish. 
Sprinkle  a little  pepper  and  salt  over  them,  place 
them  in  a quick  oven,  and  let  them  remain 
until  tender  ; strew  each  piece  of  onion  thickly 
with  grated  cheese,  and  return  the  dish  again 
to  the  oven  for  a few  minutes  until  the  cheese  , 
has  dissolved.  Lift  the  slices  carefully  upon  a 
hot  dish,  and  serve  immediately.  A little  mus- 
tard should  be  eaten  with  them.  Time,  half 
an  hour  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  i d.  .Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Orange  — Oranges  come  into  season  at  the 
beginning1  of  winter,  but  they  can  rarely  be 
obtained  sufficiently  sxxeet  to  be  agreeable 

before  Christmas.  The  St.  Michael  and  Malta 
oranges  are  tho  most  commonly  used.  They 
appear  early,  and  last  all  the  season.  The 
Tangerine  oranges  are  very  small,  but  sweet, 
and  delicious  in  flavour.  The  nnd  has  a very 
peculiar  taste.  They  come  into  the  market 
later  than  tho  others,  and  are  soon  over,  ihe 
Seville  orange  does  not,  appear  until  the  end  of 
February,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  making  mar- 
malade and  wine.  There  are  supposed  to  bo 
nearly  a hundred  varieties  of  oranges  m Italy. 
The  orange  as  a dessert  fruit  is  deservedly 
popular.  The  varieties  most  in  favour  for  this 
purpose  are  the  China,  Portugal,  and  Maltese. 
The  orange  is  also  employed  in  confectionery , not 
only  when  ripe,  but  when  green  and  not  larger 
than  a pea.  It  assists  in  the  formation  of  several 
liqueurs  and  conserves,  either  _ alone  or  com- 
bined with  sugars,  wines,  or  spirits,  and  either 
the  pulp,  or  skin,  or  both,  are  used  for  these 
purposes.  In  cooking  it  is  employed  to  aroma- 
tise  a number  of  dishes. 

Orange  and  Almond  Ice  {see  Almond 
and  Orange  Ice). 

Orange  and  Batter  Pudding.— Mix 

four  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  smoothly  and 
gradually  with  half  a pint  of  cold  milk ; add 
two  fresh  eggs,  thoroughly  whisked,  a pinch  of 
salt,  a table-spoonful  of  moist  sugar,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  oiled  butter.  Pom  the 
batter  into  a buttered  basin  which  it  will 
quite  fiff,  dredge  a little  flour  over  it,  tie  it  m a 
floured  cloth,  plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and 
keep  it  boding  until  it  is  done  enough  if 
more  water  must  be  put  in,  let  it  bo  boil- 
ino-.  Let  the  pudding  stand  two  or  throe 
minutes  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water  before 
it  is  turned  out  of  tho  mould.  Place  it  on  a 
hot  dish,  and  before  sending  to  table  empty  a 
half-pound  jar  of  orange  marmalade  over  it. 
The  batter  ' is  better  if  made  two  or  three 
horns  before  it  is  wanted.  Time  to  ‘L'i 
hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient 

for  four  persons. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Candied  Rings 
for  Garnishing. — When  orango  jel  y 
punch  is  being  male,  and  tho  orange  nnds  are 
not  used,  it  is  good  economy  (if  troub  e u 
not  a consideration)  to  candy  tho  latter  in 
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and  store  them  in  a tin  box  until  wanted  for 
garnishing  sweet  dishes.  Cut  the  oranges  into 
rounds  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  remove  the 
pulp  without  breaking-  the  ring,  and  leave  a 
narrow  rim  of  white  on  the  yellow  part. 
Throw  these  rings  into  salt  and  water,  leave 
them  until  the  following  day,  and  then  boil 
them  in  fresh  water  until  they  are  tender.  Lift 
them  carefully  out,  drain  on  an  inverted  sieve, 
and  when  cool  dip  them  into  brandy.  Make 
a syrup  with  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  and 
half  a pint  of  the  water  in  which  the  rings 
were  boiled  to  each  half  a dozen  oranges.  . Boil 
it  until  clear  ; dip  the  rings  into  it  three  times, 
and  again  drain  them.  Heat  the  syrup  twice 
a day,  and  dip  the  rings  into  it  whilst  it  is  hot, 
but  not  boiling,  and  continue  this  until  they 
are  candied.  Store  in  tin  boxes,  arranging,  the 
rings  in  single  layers  between  sheets  of  writing- 
paper.  They  will  keep  any  length  of  time  in 
a cool  dry  place.  The  sugar  which  remains  is 
excellent  for  flavouring.  Time,  half  an  hour 
to  boil  them  in  fresh  water ; to  be  dipped  in 
hot  syrup  twice  a day  until  they  are  candied. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Juice  for  Colds 

(Invalid  Cookery). — Orange  or  lemon-juice, 
strained  and  boiled  with  an  equal  weight  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  then  bottled  and  corked  closely,  will 
prove  an  agreeable  and  valuable  addition  to 
gruel  and  other  warm  drinks  which  are  required 
for  invalids.  Time,  fifteen  minutes  to  boil. 
Sufficient,  a dessert-spoonful  of  lemon- juice  to 
half  a pint  of  gruel. 

Orange-Apple  Jelly-  — In  preparing 
apple  jelly  a pleasing  variety  may  be  made  as 
follows  : — Boil  the  apple- juice  and  the  sugar  in 
the  usual  way  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  then 
throw  in  with  them  some  slices  of  orange  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  peel  may  be 
left  on,  but  the  pips  should  be  carefully  re- 
moved. Let  all  cook  together,  and  when  the 
apple  jelly  is  potted,  put  two  or  three  slices 
of  orange  into  each  jar.  Time,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  boil  the  jelly.  Sufficient, 
one  sliced  orange  for  a pint  of  apple  jelly. 

Orange  Biscuits. — Beat  four  ounces  of 
fresh  butter  to  a cream.  Bub  the  rinds  of  two 
Seville  oranges  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
loaf  sugar,  until  the  yellow  part  is  all  taken  off. 
Crush  the  sugar  to  powder,  and  mix  it  with 
the  butter;  add  a small  pinch  of  salt,  four 
ounces  of  dried  flour,  the  well-beaten  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  two  ounces  of  candied  orange-peel, 
cut  into  thin  shreds,  and  lastly  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  beaten  to  a firm  froth.  Pour  tho 
mixture  into  small  buttered  moulds,  sift  pow- 
dered sugar  over  the  biscuits,  and  bake  in  a 
slow  oven  for  about  ten  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  3d. 

Orange  Biscuits  (another  way) — To  be 
used  as  a Stomachic. — Boil  the  rinds  of  Seville 
oranges  in  two  or  three  waters,  until  they 
arc  quite  tender  and  most  of  tho  bitterness 
is  gone.  Drain  well,  weigh  them,  mince 
finely,  and  pound  them  in  a mortar  with  an 
equal  weight  of  powdered  sugar ; spread  the 
paste  out  thinly  on  a dish,  and  placo  it  in  the 
sun,  or  in  some  warm  place,  to  dry.  When  tho 
upper  part  is  stiff,  stamp  the  mixture  out  into 


small  shapes,  turn  those  carefully  over,  and  dry 
the  under  side.  These  biscuits  should  be  stored 
between  layers  of  paper  in  a tin  box.  Time, 
two  hours  to  boil  tho  rinds.  Probable  cost, 
oranges,  Id.  each. 

Orange  Brandy. — Take  the  thin  rinds  of 
six  Seville  oranges.  Put  into  a stone  jar, 
and  pour  over  them  half  a pint  of  the  strained 
juice  of  the  oranges  and  two  quarts  of  French 
brandy.  Let  them  remain  for  three  days,  then 
add  a pound  and  a quarter  of  loaf  sugar — 
broken,  not  powdered — and  stir  the  liquid  until 
the  sugar  is  dissolved;  let  it  stand  until  the 
next  day,  strain  through  filtering  paper  until 
quite  clear,  pour  it  into  bottles,  and  cork 
securely  ; the  longer  orange  brandy  is  kept  the 
better  it  is.  This  liqueur  should  be  made  in 
March.  Probable  cost,  Is.,  exclusive  of  the 
brandy.  Sufficient  for  five  pints  of  orange 
brandy. 

Orange  Brandy  (another  way).— Put 
half  a dozen  whole  Seville  oranges  into  a jar, 
pour  over  them  four  pints  of  French  brandy,  and. 
let  them  infuse  for  twenty-eight  days.  Filter 
the  liquid  until  it  is  quite  clear,  then  put  with 
it  ten  ounces  of  loaf  sugar  in  lumps,  and  stir 
two  or  three  times  a day  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved;  strain  again,  put  the  liquid  into 
bottles,  and  cork  securely.  This  liqueur  will 
improve  with  keeping.  Probable  cost,  10d.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  brandy.  Sufficient  for  two  quarts 
of  orange  brandy. 

Orange  Butter. — Blanch  one  ounce  of 
sweet  almonds,  and  pound  them  in  a mortar  to 
a smooth  paste.  Mix  with  them  the  yolks  of 
three  hard-boiled  eggs,  one  ounce  of  pounded 
and  sifted  sugar,  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
and  a spoonful  or  two  of  orange-flower  water. 
Bub  the  butter  through  a colander,  and  serve 
it  with  sweet  or  plain  biscuits.  Time,  ten 
minutes  to  boil  the  eggs.  Probable  cost,  6d. 
Sufficient  for  half  a pound  of  biscuits. 

Orange  Cake.— Blanch  two  ounces  of 
sweet  almonds,  and  pound  them  in  a mortar 
with  a little  white  of  egg ; mix  with  them  two 
ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  two  well-beaten 
eggs,  and  the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  ones 
which  have  been  made  smooth  with  the  back  of 
a wooden  spoon.  Slice  four  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  into  six  ounces  of  flour,  add  the  almond 
mixture  and  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  milk, 
enough  to  make  a firm  paste.  Boll  this  out  in 
a round  form,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  ornament  the  edge  with  a thick  twist, 
made  of  the  trimmings  of  tho  pastry.  Bake  on 
buttered  paper  in  a moderate  oven  until  the 
cake  is  lightly  browned,  and  when  nearly  cool 
spread  upon  it  a mixture  made  as  follows : — 
Beat  thoroughly  tho  yolks  of  four  eggs  and 
the  white  of  one.  Bub  two  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar  upon  the  yellow  rind  of  two  oranges ; 
erush  the  sugar  to  powder,  and  mix  it  with  the 
eggs.  . Add  the  strained  juice  of  the  oranges, 
and  stir  tho  mixture  over  the  fire  until  it  begins 
to  thicken.  When  it  is  nearly  cool,  add  two 
tea-spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar  and  tho  well- 
whisked  whites  of  two  eggs.  Before  serving, 
an  orange  peeled  and  quartered  may  bo  laid 
upon  the  cake  in  tho  form  of  a star.  This  cake 
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is  very  good  when  made  of  ordinary  pastry. 
Time,  about  half  an  hour  to  bake  the  cake. 
Probablo  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons! 

Orange  Cakes., — Pool  some  Sovillo 

orangos.  Weigh  the  rinds,  and  boil  them  in 
two  or  three  wators  until  they  can  be  easily 
piorcod  with  a fork.  Drain  tho  water  from 
them,  and  pound  them  in  a mortar  with  doublo 
their  weight  in  powdered  sugar,  and  the  pulp 
and  iuico  of  the  oranges,  which  must  have  been 
carefully  freed  from  skin  and  seeds.  Boat  the 
mixture  thoroughly;  if  it  is  too  thick,  lot  it 
stand  a few  hours,  di-op  it  upon  buttered  tins 
in  small  rounds,  and  dry  these  in  a cool  oven. 
Orango  cakes  should  be  kept  in  layers  between 
sheets  of  writing-paper,  and  stored  in  a cool 
dry  place.  Time,  two  hours  to  boil  tho  orango 
rinds.  Probable  cost,  Seville  oranges,  Id.  or 
l£d.  each. 

Orange  Calf’s  Feet  Jelly.— Take  one 
pint  of  calf’s  feet  stock,  carefully  freed  from 
fat  and  sediment,  mix  with  it  half  a pint 
of  strained  orange-juice,  the  juice  of  two 
lemons,  the  whites  and  crushed  shells  of  three 
eggs,  the  thin  rinds  of  two  oranges  and  one 
lemon,  a dessert-spoonful  of  isinglass,  and  four 
ounces  of  sugar  in  lumps  ; stir  these  gently  over 
the  fire  until  they  are  well  mixed,  but  as  soon 
as  the  liquid  begins  to  heat,  leave  off  stirring, 
and  lot  the  scum  rise  undisturbed ; let  the 
jelly  simmer  fifteen  minutes  after  it  has  reached 
"the” boiling  point,  then  draw  it  to  the  side  of 
the  fire  and  let  it  stand  to  settle  fifteen  minutes 
longer ; lift  the  bead  of  scum  off  carefully,  and 
pour  the  jolly  through  a tanas  until  it  is  quite 
clear.  Take  a damp  mould,  pom-  in  a little  of 
the  jelly  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  and  let 
it  stand  in  a cool  place  until  it  is  stiff ; arrange 
the  quarters  of  an  orange  on  this  in  the  form  of 
a star,  first  freeing  them  entirely  from  the  thick 
white  skin  ; pour  the  rest  of  the  jelly  on  them, 
and  set  the  mould  in  a cool  place.  Turn  it  out 
carefully  before  serving.  Probable  cost  2s.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  a quart  mould. 

Orange  Cardinal.— Peel  a large  sound 
St.  Michael’s  orange  very  thinly,  remove  the 
thick  white  skin,  and  cut  the  fruit  into  thin 
slices ; remove  the  pips,  place  tho  slices  in  a 
bowl,  and  strew  over  them  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  pounded  and  sifted  sugar.  Put  the  rind  of 
the  orange  into  a pint  of  good  light  wine,  and 
let  it  infuse  for  six  or  eight  hours.  Strain  it 
over  tho  swoetoned  fruit,  and,  just  before 
serving,  add  one  bottle  of  champagne.  A 
Seville  orange  may  bo  used  if  the  flavour  is 
preferred,  but  it  will  require  more  sugar  and  a 
larger  proportion  of  wine  than  a sweet  one. 
Probable  cost,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
wine. 

Orango  Cheesecakes—  Blanch  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  and  pound 
them  in  a mortar  with  a dessert-spoonful  of 
orange-flower  water.  Add  four  ounces  of  finely - 
aiftod  sugar,  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  tho 
rind,  pulp, 'and  juice  of  a small  Seville  orango 
which  has  been  'boiled  in  two  or  three  waters 
until  tender,  then  freed  from  the  pips  and 
skin,  one  candied  orange  pounded  to  a paste, 


the  yolks  of  five  and  tho  whites  of  two  eggs. 
Beat  the  mixture  thoroughly,  put  it  into  patty- 
pans lined  with  good  puff-paste,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  Time  to  bako  tho  cheesecakes,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Probablo  cost,  Is.  lOd.  for 
this  quantity.  Sufficient  for  two  dozen  cheese- 
cakes. 

Orange  Cheesecakes  (another  way).— 
Rub  the  rind  of  a Sovillo  orange  with  two  or 
tlirce  lumps  of  sugar  until  all  the  yellow  paxt  is 
taken  off.  Crush  the  sugar  to  powder,  and  put 
it  into  a saucepan  with  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
now  milk  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh 
butter.  Stir  all  over  the  fire  until  the  butter  is 
dissolved,  then  pour  the  liquid  over  four  ounces 
of  sponge  biscuits.  Beat  them  well  with  a fork, 
and  add  three  ounces  of  sugar,  half  a salt-spoon- 
ful of  nutmeg  grated,  a table-spoonful  of  brandy, 
and  three  eggs  well-beaten.  Mix  thoroughly. 
Line  some  patty-pans  with  good  puff-paste,  half 
fill  them  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  in  a quick 
oven  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  4d.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen  cheesecakes. 

Orange  Cheesecakes  [see  Cheesecakes). 

Orange  Chips. — Take  the  rinds  of  some 
large  oranges.  Cut  into  quarters,  and  weigh 
them.  Bod  them  in  water  until  they  are  so 
tender  that  they  can  be  easily  pierced  with  a 
fork,  drain  them  well,  and  spread  them  in  the  sun 
or  before  the  fire  to  dry.  Take  one  pound  and 
a half  of  sugar  to  two  pounds  of  orange  rind. 
Clarify  the  sugar,  pour  it  upon  the  rind,  and 
leave  it  for  twenty-four  hours.  Strain  off  tho 
syrup,  bod  it  untd  it  is  thick,  and  pour  it  boiling 
over  the  orange  rind.  Leave  it  for  two  days, 
then  boil  it  again,  and  repeat  this  untd  the  sugar 
is  ad  used.  Put  the  chips  on  a sieve  in  the  sun, 
and  leave  them  until  they  are  dry.  Time,  a 
week  or  more.  Probable  cost,  oranges,  Id. 
each. 

Orange  Cream. — Dissolve  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  in  a pint  of  water.  Add  tho  strained 
juice  of  six  sweet  oranges  and  one  lemon,  and 
four  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  which  have  been  well 
rubbed  upon  the  rinds  of  the  fruit.  Stir  all 
gently  over  tho  fire  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
turn  it  out,  and  when  nearly  cold  add  half  a 
pint  of  .thick  cream  Pour  the  mixture  into  a 
damp  mould,  and  place  it  in  a cool  airy  situa- 
tion until  it  is  stiff  and  firm.  Serve  the  cream 
in  a glass  dish.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  boil  the 
juice  and  sugar  with  tho  isinglass.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  lOd.  Sufficient  for  a quart  mould. 

Orange  Cream  (another  way).  Sec  Cream, 
Orango. 

Orange  Cream  Sauce  (for  Puddings  and 
Sweet  Dishes).— Soak  tho  thin  rind  of  half  a 
small  Seville  orango  in  four  table-spoonfuls  of 
water  for  half  an  hour.  Strain  the  liquid,  add 
two  ounces  of  loaf  sugar  and  the  juice  of  a 
St.  Michael’s  orango,  and  boil  quickly  for  two 
minutes.  When  nearly  cold,  mix  it  with  halt  a 
pint  of  thick  cream  and  a table-spoonful  or 
rum,  and  servo.  Probablo  cost,  Is.  2d.  Suffi- 
cient for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Orange  Custard— Strain  the  juice  of 
four  oranges  over  four  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  pu 
them  into  an  enamelled  saucepan,  and  stir  them 
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over  a gentle  fire  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved. 
When  the  liquid  is  almost  cold,  add  throo- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  thick  cream  and  tho  wcll- 
boaton  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Put  tho  custard  in 
a jar,  place  this  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water, 
and  stir  it  until  it  thickens ; sorve  either  in  a 
glass  dish,  or  in  custard  cups,  and  strew  a little 
orange  rind  cut  into  very  thin  strips  ovor  the 
top.  Time,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  boil 
tho  custard.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Orange  Custard  (another  way). — Boil 
tho  thin  rind  of  a Seville  orange  until  it  is  quite 
soft.  Drain  the  water  from  it,  and  pound  it  in  a 
mortar  with  four  ounces  of  sifted  sugar.  Stir  the 
mixture  into  a pint  of  boiling  cream,  and  add 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well-beaten.  Put  the 
custard  into  a jug,  set  this  in  a pan  of  boiling 
water,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  until  it  begins 
to  thicken.  Pour  it  out,  and  stir  it  again  until 
it  is  nearly  cold;  add  a table-spoonful  of 
brandy  and  the  strained  juice  of  tho  orange, 
and  serve  either  in  a glass  dish  or  in  cups. 
A little  orange-peel,  cut  into  very  fine  shreds, 
may  be  put  on  the  top  of  the  custard,  if 
cream  cannot  be  obtained,  milk  may  be  used ; 
then  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  will  be  required. 
Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  thicken  the 
custard.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  a 
pint  and  a half  of  custard. 

Orange  Custard  Fritters.  — Mix  a 

quarter  of  a pound  of  flour  very  smoothly  with 
three  eggs  and  a pint  of  milk.  Stir  tho  batter 
over  the  fire  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  until  it 
is  quite  smooth,  then  add  a pinch  of  salt,  two 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  which  have  been  well 
rubbed  upon  the  rinds  of  two  large  oranges,  and 
the  well-beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Spread 
! the  mixture  out  to  cool,  cut  it  into  small  oval 
pieces  about  a inch  and  a half  long,  and  fry 
these  lightly  in  hot  fat.  Drain  them  on 
blotting-paper,  and  serve  them  piled  high  on  a 
napkin,  with  sifted  sugar  strewn  thickly  over 
them.  Time,  about  eight  minutes  to  fry  the 
fritters.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  three 
or  four  persons. 

Orange-Flowers- — The  flowers  of  the 
orange-tree  should  bo  dried  in  the  months  of 
I May,  June,  and  July.  They  are  used  for 
making  candy  and  orange-flower  tea,  which  is 
l|  considered  by  many  persons  an  excellent  tonic. 
I Tho  flowers  of  the  Seville  orango  are  infused 
I in  making  orange-flower  water  for  flavouring. 

Orange-Flowers’  Candy.  — Put  one 
••  pound  of  doubly-refined  loaf  sugar  into  a 
i saucepan  with  half  a pint  of  water,  and  boil 
i gently  for  ten  minutes.  Throw  in  two  ounces 
of  freshly-gathered  orange-flowers,  and  leave 
! them  in  the  boiling  syrup  for  five  minutes,  then 
turn  them  into  a bowl,  and  let  them  remain  for 
two  days.  Boil  tho  syrup  onco  more  until  it 
1 rises  high  in  the  pan  ; strain  it  upon  sheets  of 
l!  paper  which  have  boon  placed  upon  largo  flat 
dishes,  and  loosen  it  from  tho  paper  before  it 
is  quite  cold.  Store  the  candy  in  canisters 
until  wanted  for  use ; it  will  keep  good  some 
months.  Probable  cost,  uncertain, orange-flowers 
being  seldom  offered  for  sale. 


Orange-Flowers,  Tea  of.— Take  half  an 
ounco  of  orange-flowers.  Put  thorn  into  a jug, 
pour  over  them  half  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
and  leave  them  to  infuso  for  a fow  minutes ; 
strain  tho  tea,  and  sweeten  it  either  with  sugar 
or  honoy.  Probable  .cost,  uncertain,  orange- 
flowers  being  seldom  offered  for  sale.  Sufficient 
for  half  a pint. 

Orange  Fool. — Strain  the  juice  of  three 
Seville  oranges  into  a basin  with  three  well- 
beaten  eggs.  Mix  them  thoroughly,  grate  half 
a small  nutmeg  over  them,  and  add  a pint  of 
thick  cream,  flavoured  and  sweetened  with  sugar, 
which  has  been  rubbed  upon  lemon-rind.  Put  the 
mixture  into  a jug,  place  it  in  a pan  of  boiling 
water,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  until  it  begins  to 
thicken.  Serve  it  in  a glass  dish,  with  a little 
sifted  sugar  strewn  over  it.  Time,  a quarter 
of  an  hour  to  thicken  the  mixture.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  4d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Orange  Fritters. — Mix  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  flour  smoothly  with  one  well-beaten 
egg,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  and  add  a pinch 
of  salt  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  brandy.  Peel 
four  or  five  large  sweet  oranges;  take  away 
the  white  pith,  and  divide  them  into  sections 
without  breaking  the  thin  skin  that  divides 
them.  Dip  the  pieces  first  into  sherry,  then 
into  sifted  sugar,  and  afterwards  into  the  batter. 
Fry  them  in  hot  fat  until  they  are  lightly 
browned.  Drain  them  on  blotting-paper  to 
free  them  entirely  from  fat,  and  serve  piled 
high  on  a hot  napkin,  with  sifted  sugar  strewn 
over  them.  Time,  eight  or  ten  minutes  to  fry 
the  oranges.  Probable  cost,  Is.,  exclusive  of 
the  wine  and  brandy.  Sufficient  for  four  or 
five  persons. 

Orange  Fritters  (another  way). — To  make 
the  batter,  see  Batter  for  Frying.  Divide  some 
oranges  into  quarters ; do  it  carefully  so  that  none 
of  the  juice  shall  escape;  the  thick  white  or  outer 
skin  must  be  removed,  but  the  thin  skin  that 
holds  in  the  juices  should  be  kept  sound.  Dip  the 
pieces  of  orange  in  sherry,  then  into  fine  sugar, 
and  lastly  into  tho  batter.  Fry,  and  send  to  table 
in  pyramid  fashion,  with  powdered  sugar  over 

them,  and  a napkin  on  the  dish.  Fritters  may 
be  made  with  a variety  of  fruit — pears,  straw- 
berries, &c.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Time  to  fry, 
five  minutes.  Sufficient  for  a small  dish. 

Orange  Gin. — Take  the  thin  rind  of  three 
Seville  oranges  and  one  lemon,  and  put  it  into 
a jar  with  a pint  and  a half  of  gin,  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  barley  sugar  crushed  to  powder, 
and  the  strained  juice  of  the  fruit;  cover  the 
jar  closely,  and  leave  it  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
being  careful  to  shako  it  well  every  now  and 

then.  Strain  the  liqueur  into  bottles,  cork  these 
securely,  and  store  for  use.  Orange  gin  im- 
proves with  keeping.  Probable  cost,  exclu- 
sive of  tho  gin,  Is.,  Sufficient  for  one  quart  of 
orange  gin. 

Orange  Gingerbread.  — Put  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter  into  a jar 
with  a pound  and  three-quarters  of  best  treacle, 
and  place  it  near  tho  firo  until  the  butter  is  dis- 
solved. Beat  the  ingredients  well  together,  let 
them  cool  a little,  then  stir  them  into  two  pounds 
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ancl  a quarter  of  fino  flour.  Add  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  ono  ounce  of  ground 
ginger,  ono  ounce  of  allspico,  and  half  a pound 
of  candied  orange-poel  cut  into  thin  shreds. 
When  the  ingredients  aro  thoroughly  mixed, 
put  them  aside  for  somo  hours.  .Roll  tho 
mixture  out  to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch. 
Divide  it  into  fingers,  squares,  or  any  forms 
which  may  ho  preferred ; brush  theso  over  with 
a little  milk  mixed  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  hake 
them  on  buttered  tins  in  a cool  oven.  The 
cakes  should  be  placed  on  the  tins  an  inch  apart 
from  one  another.  Time  to  bake,  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  3s. 

Orange  Gingerbread  (another  way).— 
See  Gingerbread,  Orange. 

Orange  Gravy  {see  Gravy,  Orange). 

Orange  Gravy  for  Teal,  Widgeons, 
Snipes,  Woodcock,  &c. — Put  half  a pint 
of  veal  gravy  into  a saucepan  with  an  onion 
cut  into  small  pieces,  half  a dozen  leaves  of 
basil,  the  rind  of  half  a small  Seville  orange, 
and,  if  tho  flavour  is  liked,  a little  lemon-rind 
also.  Simmer  the  gravy  gently  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  Strain  it,  and  add  to  it  the 
juice  of  the  orange,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt, 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  a pinch,  of 
cayenne,  and  a glassful  of  claret.  Bring  the 
sauce  to  the  point  of  boiling,  and  serve  very 
hot  in  a tureen.  Probable  cost,  8d.,  exclusive 
of  tho  claret.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Orange,  Iced. — Take  off  the  rind,  and 
carefully  remove  as  much  of  the  white  as  pos- 
sible without  drawing  tho  juice;  if  bruised, 
oranges  are  useless  for  this  purpose.  Whisk 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  to  a froth,  and  then 
beat  into  it  a pound  of  sugar,  which  should 
be  of  the  best  quality,  and  pounded ; continue 
to  beat  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the 
oranges  must  be  dipped  singly  into  the  egg  and 
sugar  mixture ; this  is  best  effected  by  running 
a strong  thread  through  each,  by  which  they 
can  be  attached  to  a rod  suspended  across  the 
oven.  In  a cool  oven  they  should  dry  without 
acquiring  colour,  and  will  resemble  balls  of  ice. 
Time,  about  half  an  hour  to  dry.  Sufficient, 
hah  a pound  of  sugar  to  twelve  oranges. 

Orange,  Iced  (another  way).  — Whisk 
tho  white  of  an  egg  to  a firm  froth,  and  mix 
with  it  eight  ounces  of  pounded  and  sifted 
sugar ; beat  tho  mixture  thoroughly  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  Peel  three  or  four  large  sound 
oranges;  take  away  tho  white  pith  without 
breaking  the  skin  of  the  fruit,  put  a double 
thread  through  each  orange,  and  pass  it  through 
the  sugar.  Fasten  the  oranges  by  tho  thread 
to  a piece  of  long  stick,  hang  them  in  a 
very  cool  oven,  and  leave  them  until  they  aro 
quite  dry,  but  they  must  not  bo  allowed  to 
acquire  any  colour.  Arrange  tho  balls  on  a 
folded  napkin,  and  garnish  with  sprigs  of 
myrtle.  Time,  about  one  hour  to  dry.  Pro- 
Pablo  cost  v f oranges,  Id.  each.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Orange,  Isinglass  Jelly.— Take  half  a 
dozen  ripe  oranges,  ono  lemon,  and  ono  small 
Seville  orange.  Pare  off  tho  rinds  of  half  of 
them  very  thinly,  pour  over  them  a quarter 


of  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  let  thorn  infuse 
for  half  an  hour.  Squeezo  out  the  j uieo,  and 
strain  it  carefully.  Dissolve  one  ounce  of 
isinglass,  or  gelatine,  in  three-quarters  of  a pint 
of  water,  mix  with  it  tho  strained  liquid  jn 
which  the  rinds  liavc  been  soaked,  and  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  stir  over  ihe 
fire,  skimming  carefully  until  it  is  on  the  point 
of  boiling ; then  add  the  strained  juice,  stir  and 
skim  the  liquid  again,  draw  the  saucepan  to  tho 
side  of  the  fire  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
pass  the  jelly  through  a tamis  until  it  is  dear 
and  bright.  A table-spoonful  of  whisky  may 
be  added,  and  will  be  considered  an  improve- 
ment by  many  persons ; a blade  of  saffron  will 
deepen  the  colour.  Pour  the  jelly  into  a damp 
mould,  and  put  it  in  a cool  place  until  it  is  set. 
If  it  is  not  clear,  clarify  it  according  to  directions 
given  under  Calf’s-Foot  Jelly.  Probable  cost, 
2s.  Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a half  mould. 

Orange  Isinglass  Jelly  (to  mould  with 
oranges).— Prepare  the  orange  jelly  according 
to  the  directions  given  in  the  last  recipe. 
When  it  is  quite  clear  pour  a small  quantity 
into  a damp  mould,  and  put  it  aside  until  it  is 
set.  Divide  a ripe  China  orange  into  quarters, 
and  whilst  freeing  it  entirely  from  the  white 
skin  be  careful  not  to  break  the  thin  skin  which 
covers  the  sections.  Boil  tho  pieces  of  orange 
in  a little  thin  syrup  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
then  drain  them  well,  and  arrange  them  upon 
the  layer  of  stiffened  jelly  in  the  mould.  Pour 
the  rest  of  the  jelly  over,  and  set  it  aside  until 
it  is  sufficiently  firm  to  turn  out.  If  preferred, 
the  mould  may  be  filled  with  layers  of  orange 
and  jelly,  but  of  course  one  layer  must  stiffen 
before  another  is  put  on,  and  thus  a much 
longer  time  will  be  required.  Time,  eight  or 
ten  hours  to  set  the  jelly.  Probable  cost, 
2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  a quart  mould. 


Orange  Jelly.— Take  four  pounds  of 
apple  juice,  made  according  to  the  directions 
given  for  Apple  Jelly  {see  Apple  Jelli).  Put 
with  this  the  strained  juice  of  half  a dozen 
oranges,  and  let  it  run  through  a jelly  bag 
to  make  it  clear.  Put  into  the  jelly  bag  the 
thin  yellow  rind  of  three  oranges.  Boil  two 
pounds  and  a half  of  loaf  sugar  with  a quart 
of  water.  Skim  it  well,  and.  clear  a\sa}  tlie 
thick  white  scum  that  settles  on  the  sides,  of 
the  pan  with  a sponge.  When  it  is  a thick 
syrup  put  the  juice  with  it,  and  boil  until  a 
little  jelly  put  upon  a plate  will  set.  Put  into 
pots  for  use. 


Orange  jelly  (another  way).— Put  the 
strained  juice  of  four  Seville  oranges,  and  the 
thin  rind  of  one,  into  an  enamelled  saucepan 
with  a pint  of  water  and  eight  oranges— freed 
entirely  from  the  rind  and  white  pith,  and  cut 
into  slices  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
and  tho  pips  of  all  the  oranges.  Simmer  very 
gently  for  half  an  horn-,  then  strain  the  liquid 
until  it  is  quite  clear.  Weigh  tins  bo  1 t for 
five  minutes,  put  with  it  its , weight  m good 
loaf  sugar,  and  boil  again  until  i J • ■ 
it  into  jars,  cover  it  in  the . )«ual  way,  and 

storo  in  a cool  dry  place.  im orances' 
about  ono  hour.  Probable  cost  of  Seville  orange-, 

Is.  per  dozen. 
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Orange  Juice,  Imitation.— Tak?  one 
ounce  of  citric  acid  and  ono  drachm  of  car- 
bonate of  potassia,  and  dissolve  them  in  a quart 
of  water.  Digest  the  solution  on  the  peel  o 
half  an  orange  until  it  is.  sufficiently  flavoured. 
Add  white  sugar  or  Nar bonne  honey  till  tho 
proper  degree  of  sweetness  is  arrived  at.  Ur, 
in  place  of  the  orange-peel,  toke^five  or  six 
drops  of  oil  of  orange-peel  with  half  a fluid 
ounce  of  tincture  of  orange-peel. 

Orange  Liqueur.— stick  half  a dozen 
cloves  into  a fine  Seville  orange,  put  it  into 
an  earthen  jar  with  one  pint  and  a hah  o 
rectified  spirits,  or  best  gin,  and  leave  it  for  a 
month.  Boil  ono  pound  and  a quarter  ot  foal 
su°ar  quickly  with  half  a pint  .of  water,  pour 
it  into  the  syrup,  and  leave  it  for  another 
month.  Filter  the  liqueur  through  blotting- 
paper,  pour  it  into  bottles,  cork  securely,  and 
store  for  use.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
spirit,  7d.  Sufficient  for  nearly  three  pints  of 
liqueur. 


Orange  Liqueur  (another  way).— Take 
the  thin.rind  of  two  Seville  oranges,  and  put  it 
into  an  earthen  jar  with  a pinch  of  saffron  and 
a pint  and  a half  of  best  gin.  Leave  it  in  a 
warm  place  for  a week,  then  add  half  a pound 
of  sugar,  boiled  to  a syrup,  with  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  water,  and  let  it  remain  four  weeks 
longer.  Filter  the  liqueur  through  blotting- 
paper,  and  bottle  for  use.  Probable  cost,  ex- 
clusive of  the  spirit,  5d.  Sufficient  for  a quart 
of  liqueur. 


Orange  Marmalade.— Orange  marma- 
lade should  be  made  at  the  end  of  March  or 
the  beginning  of  April,  as  the  Seville  oranges  are 
then  in  perfection,  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  large  oranges  with  clear  skins  are  the  best 
for  the  purpose.  The  proportion  of  sweet  and 
bitter  oranges  must  be  regulated  by  individual 
taste.  As  a general  rule,  however,  nine  St. 
Michael's  oranges  and  two  lemons  may  be  put 
with  every  dozen  of  Seville  oranges. 


Orange  Marmalade  (an  easy  method). 
—Take  equal  weights  of  oranges  and  loaf  sugar. 
Put  the  oranges  whole  into  a preserving-pan, 
cover  them  with  cold  water,  and  bring  them  to 
the  point  of  boiling.  Pour  off  the  liquid,  put 
fresh  water  with  the  fruit,  and  boil  gently 
until  the  rinds  of  the  oranges  can  be  easily 
pierced  with  tho  head  of  a pin.  Drain  the 
oranges,  and  cut  them— skin,  pulp,  and  every- 
thing— into  very  thin  slices  ; remove  tho  pips, 
and  throw  the  fruit  into  a preserving-pan  with 
half  a pint  of  the  water  in  which  the  oranges 
were  last  boiled  to  every  pound  of  fruit,  and 
half  the  sugar  which  is  to  be  used.  Simmer 
gently  for  thirty  minutes,  then  add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sugar,  and  boil  twenty  minutes 
longer,  or  until  the  marmalade  jellies.  Pour  it 
into  jars,  and  when  cold  cover  and  store  for 
use.  Probable  cost  of  Seville  oranges,  5s.  or  Gs. 
per  hundred. 


Orange  Marmalade  (another  way).— 
Weigh  the  oranges  beforo  boiling  them,  and 
allow  two  pounds  of  loaf  Bugar  to  every 
pound  of  fruit.  Boil  in  plenty  of  water  until 
they  aro  so  soft  that  tho  skins  can  bo  easily 
pierced,  then  drain,  and  skin  them.  Carefully 


remove  tho  pulp  with  the  back  of  a tea-spoon,  and 
throw  tho  pips  and  skins  into  cold  water.  Cut 
the  rinds  into  thin  strips.  Rub  a preserving- 
pan  quickly  round  with  a cut  lemon,  and  boil 
tho  sugar  to  a syrup  with  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  the  strained  water  in  which  the  pips. were 
soaked  to  each  pound.  Throw  in  the  fruit,. let 
it  boil,  then  draw  it  to  the  sido  of  the  fire, 
and  simmor  gently  until  tho  marmalade  jellies. 
Put  it  into  jars,  cover  closely,  and  store  for  use, 
Time,  half  an  hour  to  simmer  the  marmalade. 
Probable  cost  of  Seville  oranges,  5s.  or  6s.  per 
hundred. 

Orange  Marmalade  (another  way)..— 
See  Marmalade,  Orange. 

Orange  Marmalade  (Invalid  Cookery). 
— Take  the  same  proportion  of  bitter  and 
sweet  oranges  that  was  recommended  in  the 
first  “Orange  Marmalade”  article,  and  an 
equal  weight  of  loaf  sugar.  Boil  the  rinds 
in  two  waters  until  they  are  quite  soft, 
and  preserve  the  liquid  in  which  they  were 
last  boiled.  Scrape  the  pulp  out  carefully, 
throw  the  inner  skins  of  the  oranges  and  the 
pips  into  a basin  of  cold  water,  and  let  them 
infuse  for  an  hour  or  two.  Pound  the  skins  in 
a mortar ; mix  with  them  very  gradually  the 
pulp  and  juice,  half  the  quantity  of  sugar 
which  is  to  be  used,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
liquid  to  each  pound  of  pulp  and  juice.  This 
liquid  should  consist  of  the  strained  water . in 
which  the  pips  were  soaked  and  that  in  which 
the  oranges  were  boiled.  Simmer  gently  for 
twenty  minutes,  then  add  the  remainder  of  the 
sugar,  and  boil  again  until  the  marmalade  jellies. 
Time,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  boil. 
Probable  cost  of  Seville  oranges,  5s.  or  6s.  per 
hundred. 

Orange  Marmalade  (old-fashioned 
method).— Take  the  weight  of  the  oranges  m 
loaf  sugar.  Divide  the  skins  into  quarters, 
put  them  into  a preserving-pan  with  plenty  of 
cold  water,  and  let  them  boil  until  they  can  be 
easily  pierced  with  the  head  of  a pin.  Whilst 
they  are  boiling,  divide  the  fruit  into  sections, 
scrape  out  carefully  all  the  pulp,  and  throw 
the  skins  and  pips  into  a little  cold  water — a 
pint  is  sufficient  for  a dozen  oranges.  When 
the  skins  are  tender,  chain  them  well,  and  pre- 
serve tho  water  in  which  they  were  boiled.  If 
it  is  wished  to  have  the  marmalade  very  clear, 
thin,  and  highly  coloured,  tho  pith  or  inside  of 
the  skins  should  be  scraped  out.  The  manna- 
lade  will  then  be  more  like  preserve.  It  will 
be  thicker  and  more  economical  if  the  pith  bo 
left  in,  but  this  is  a matter  of  taste.  Lay  tho 
skins  in  folds,  and  cut  them  into  thin  shreds 
about  an  inch  long.  Allow  a pint  of  water  for 
every  dozen  oranges,  using  tho  strained  liquid 
from  tho  pips  and  skins  and  that  in  wdiich  tho 
oranges  wero  boiled,  instead  of  fresh  water. 
Put  tho  pulp  and  tho  shreds  into  this,  lot  them 
infuse  for  six  hours,  then  boil  them  gently 
until  tho  skins  are  quito  tendor ; add  tho  proper 
proportion  of  pounded  sugar,  and  boil  again 
until  the  marmalado  jellies.  Put  it  into  jars, 
and  when  cold  covor  in  tho  usual  way.  Time, 
two  hours  to  boil  tho  skins ; six  hours  to  infuse 
tho  pulp,  &c.,  in  tho  liquid.  Probablo  cost  of 
marmalado,  8d.  por  pound. 
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Orange  Marmalade  (quick  way  of 
making). — Take  equal  weights  of  orangos  and 
loaf  sugar.  Boil  the  rinds  of  the  oranges  until 
they  are  quite  soft.  While  they  are  stowing, 
divide  the  fruit  into  quartors,  and  scrapo  out 
the  pulp  and  juice  with  the  handle  of  a fork 
or  spoon.  Mince  the  rinds  of  the  oranges  very 
finely,  mix  with  them  the  pulp,  juice,  and  sugar, 
and  put  all  into  a preserving-pan.  Bring  the 
marmalade  to  the  point  of  boiling,  then  leave 
it  on  the  fire  for  three  minutes  only.  Pour  it 
into  jars,  cover,  and  store  for  use.  No  water 
is  used  with  this  marmalade.  Time,  throe 
minutes  to  boil  the  marmalade.  Probable  cost 
of  Seville  oranges,  os.  or  6s.  per  hundred. 

Orange  Marmalade  and  Bread 
Pudding. — Butter  a plain  quart  mould  rather 
thickly.  Spread  a little  orange  marmalade  over 
the  bottom,  lay  on  it  a thin  slice  of  bread 
and  butter,  and  repeat  until  the  mould  is  three 
parts  full.  Pour  in  a custard  made  with  a pint 
of  milk  and  three  well-beaten  eggs.  Let  the 
bread  soak  in  this  for  an  hour,  then  cover  the 
pudding  closely,  and  steam  it  over  hot  water 
until  it  is  firm.  Let  the  pudding  stand  for  a 
minute  before  turning  it  out,  and  serve  with 
sweet  sauce.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  steam  the 
pudding.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for 
half  a dozen  persons. 

Orange  Marmalade  Pudding.— Shred 
six  ounces  of  beef  suet  very  finely.  Mix  with 
it  half  a pound  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs, 
half  a pound  of  orange  marmalade,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  moist  sugar,  an  ounce  of  candied 
peel  chopped  small,  a pinch  of  salt,  three  well- 
beaten  eggs,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  new 
milk.  Put  the  mixture  into  a floured  cloth, 
plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  let  it  keep 
boiling  until  it  is  done  enough.  Turn  out  care- 
fully, and  serve  with  wine  sauce.  If  preferred, 
this  pudding  may  be  boiled  in  a mould,  but 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  mould  is  quite 
filled  with  the  mixture ; or  it  may  be  steamed. 
Time  to  boil  or  steam  the  pudding,  four  hours. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 

Orange  Marmalade  Pudding  (another 
way). — Mix  six  ounces  of  grated  bread-crumbs 
with  three  ounces  of  finely-shred  beef  suet. 
Add  a pinch  of  salt,  a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful 
of  powdered  ginger,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
baking-powder,  half  an  ounce  of  candied  lemon- 
peel  chopped  small,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  moist 
sugar,  three  well-beaten  eggs,  and  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  new  milk.  Take  a well-buttered 
mould,  spread  a layer  of  the  mixture  at  the 
bottom,  then  put  a layer  of  orange  marma- 
lade, and  repeat  until  the  mould  is  full,  being 
careful  to  lot  the  mixture  bo  at  the  top  of 
the  pudding.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven,  and 
turn  out  before  serving.  Time,  two  hours  to 
bake  the  pudding.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  Suffi- 
cient for  half  a dozen  persons. 

Orange  Marmalade  Pudding, 

Baked. — Mix  a large  table-spoonful  of  orange 
marmalado  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  pow- 
dered loaf  sugar,  two  ounces  of  clarified  butter, 
and  a dessert-spoonful  of  lino  flour.  Boat  the 
mixture  well  until  it  is  quite  free  from  lumps, 


then  add  two  well- whisked  eggs;  line  a pie- 
dish  with  good  puff-paste,  pour  in  the  mixture, 
and  bake  in  a brisk  oven.  If  preferred,  the 
Hour  may  be  omitted.  Time  to  bake,  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Gd.  Sufficient  for  two 
or  three  persons. 

Orange  Marmalade  with  Honey.— 

Rub  the  oranges  with  a soft  cloth,  peel  them, 
throw  the  rinds  into  cold  water,  and  boil 
until  they  arc  quite  tender;  then  drain,  and 
cut  them  into  very  thin  strips  about  an  inch 
long.  Separate  the  pulp  and  juice  from  the 
inner  skin  and  the  pips,  and  put  them  into 
a preserving-pan  with  half  a pound  of  the  cut 
rinds  and  ono  pound  of  honey  to  every  pint  of 
pulp.  Boil  tho  marmalade  gently,  stirring  it 
frequently,  and  when  the  proper  consistency  is 
attained  pour  it  into  jars;  cover  these  closely, 
and  store  in  a cool  dry  place.  Time,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  boil  the  marma- 
lade. Probable  cost  of  oranges,  5s.  or  6s.  per 
hundred;  honey,  lOd.  per  pound. 


Orange  or  Lemon  Shrub. — Make  a 
syrup  by  boiling  a quart  of  strained  quango  or 
lemon- juice  with  four  pounds  of  powdered  loaf 
sugar.  When  quite  clear,  add  a pint  of  rum 
to  each  half  pint  of  syrup.  Put  the  mixture 
into  a perfectly  sweet  dry  cask,  and  shake  it 
twice  a day  for  a fortnight;  leave  it  for  six 
weeks,  when  it  may  be  drained  off,  and  bottled. 
Time,  two  months  to  prepare. 


Orange-peel. — The  recent  and  dried  peel 
of  the  orange,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lemon  and 
citron,  is  much  in  demand  for  flavouring  pur- 
poses. Under  the  name  of  chips,  lemon  and 
orange-peel  preserved  in  sugar  are  eaten.  We 
meet  with  chips  preserved  in  sugar,  moist, 
under  the  name  of  “ candied”  peel. 


Orange-peel,  Candied. — Divide  the 
fruit  into  quarters  lengthwise,  and  remove  the 
pulp  ; or,  if  preferred,  take  any  pieces  of  orange 
rind  which  are  not  required,  provided  only 
that  they  are  large  enough.  Tlirow  them 
into  salt  and  water  sufficiently  strong  to  bear 
an  egg,  and  let  them  infuse  for  six  days. 
Drain  them  well,  throw  them  into  cold  water 
for  an  horn-,  and  afterwards  place  them  in  a 
preserving-pan  with  as  much  -cold  water  as  will 
cover  them,  and  let  them  boil  until  they  are  so 
tender  that  they  can  be  easily  pierced  with  a 
fork  or  skewer.  Drain  them  again,  and  boil 
them  in  a thin  syrup,  made  in  the  proportion  of 
a pint  of  water  to  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
until  they  look  clear,  which  will  be  in  about 
half  an  hour.  Boil  some  sugar,  with  as  much 
water  as  it  will  absorb,  to  a clear  syrup.  There 
should  bo  enough  to  cover  the  orango  rinds 
when  thoy  are  thrown  in.  Boil  them  until  the 
sugar  candies,  then  take  them  out,  drain  them, 
sift  a little  powdered  sugar  over  them,  and  place 
them  in  a warm  place  to  dry ; then  store  for 
use.  Time,  a week  to  prepare.  Probable  cost 
of  oranges,  from  8d.  to  Is.  per  dozen. 

Orange-peel  for  Flavouring.  M hi  n 
orango  peel  cannot  be  obtained  for  a\ oul  ''.'p’ 
a substitute  may  be  prepared  as  fol  0 • . . 

ono  drachm  of  the  essential  oil  of  orange  with 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  spirits  of  wme  Put  the 
essence  into  small  bottles,  and  cork  closely. 
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The  flavour  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  fresh 
fruit.  Or,  so:ik  the  thin  rind  of  two  or  throe 
fresh  oranges  in  as  much  brandy  or  spirits  of 
wine  as  will  cover  them  for  a week  or  ten 
days.  Filter  the  liquid,  bottle,  and  cork  closely 
until  wanted.  The  flavour  of  this  essence 
quickly  evaporates  if  it  is  exposed  to  the  air . 
The  best  way  to  preserve  orange-popl  for 
flavouring  is  to  rub  tho  rind  with  lumps  of 
sugar,  and  when  the  yellow  part  is  all  taken 
off,  to  crush  the  sugar  to  powder,  and  keep  it 
closely  covered. 

Orange-peel,  Syrup  of,  for  flavour- 
ing.— Take  two  ounces  of  the  thin  yellow  rind 
of  Seville  oranges  entirely  free  from  the  white 
part.  Put  it  into  a jar,  and  pour  over  it  a pint 
of  boiling  water,  cover  closely,  and  leave  it 
until  the  next  day.  Filter  the  liqueur  through 
blotting-paper,  put  it  into  an  enamelled  sauce- 
pan, and  with  it  a pound  and  a half  of  loaf 
sugar.  Let  it  heat  very  gently  over  a slow 
fire  until  the  sugar-  is  dissolved,  then  bottle, 
cork  closely,  and  store  for  use.  Probable  cost 
of  oranges,  Id.  each.  Sufficient  for  a quart  of 
syrup. 

Orange  Plum  Preserve,  Green  ( see 

Green  Orange  Plum  Preserve). 

Orange  Plums,  To  Preserve  (excel- 
lent).— Gather  the  plums  before  they  begin  to 
ripen.  Weigh  them,  and  rub  them  well  with  a 
soft  cloth.  Eun  them  down  the  seam,  skin  deep 
only,  with  a darning  needle,  put  them  into  a 
deep  earthen  jar,  cover  this  closely,  place  it  in 
a large  saucepan  three  parts  full  of  water,  and 
keep  the  contents  boiling  until  the  plums  have 
yielded  a considerable  portion  of  their  juice. 
Turn  them  into  a preserving-pan,  and  boil  them 
quickly  until  the  stones  can  be  easily  removed. 
If  it  is  wished,  half  the  kernels  may  be  blanched, 
and  put  into  the  jam  a few  minutes  before  it 
is  taken  from  the  fire.  When  the  stones  are 
all  taken  away  and  the  jam  looks  smooth,  put 
in  the  sugar,  three  pounds  for  every  four 
pounds  of  plums,  and  boil  again  for  half  an 
hour.  Turn  the  jam  into  jars,  and  when  cold 
oover  in  the  usual  way,  and  store  for  use. 
Time  to  boil,  half  an  hour  after  tho  sugar  is 
added.  Probable  cost  of  plums,  6d.  or  8d.  per 
pound. 

Orange  Pudding. — Eub  the  rind  of  a 
largo  orange  upon  three  or  four  lumps  of  sugar 
until  all  the  yellow  part  is  taken  off.  Make  the 
sugar  up  to  four  ounces,  put  it  into  a bowl,  and 
strain  over  it  the  juice  of  four  oranges.  Pour 
half  a pint  of  boiling  milk  over  three  ounces 
of  bruised  ratafias  or  sponge-cake  which  have 
been  finely  crumbled.  Add  a pinch  of  salt 
and  a quarter  of  a small  nutmeg,  grated.  Mix 
thoroughly  the  contents  of  the  two  bowls,  and 
stir  in  three  well-beaten  eggs.  lane  tho  edges 
of  a pie-dish  with  good  puff-paste,  pour  in  the 
mixture,  sprinkle  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered 
ratafias  over  the  top,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven  for  half  an  hour.  Probablo  cost,  Is.  2d. 
•Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Orange  Pudding  (another  way). — Boil 
th(3  thin  yellow  rinds  of  two  Sevillo  oranges 
and  one  sweet  one  until  they  are  quite  soft. 
Drain  them  well,  and  pound  them  to  a paste. 


Beat  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter  to  a 
cream,  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  powdered 
sugar,  tho  orange  paste,  tho  strained  juice  of 
the  sweet  orange,  and  a tabic-spoonful  of 
brandy.  Whisk  four  eggs  thoroughly,  and  stir 
them  in  with  the  rest.  Lino  a shallow  dish 
with  good  puff-paste,  pour  in  the  mixture,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven  for  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for  four  or 
five  persons. 

Orange  Pudding,  Boiled— Take  tho 
thin  yellow  rind  of  two  Seville  oranges,  and 
boil  them  until  tender.  Drain  them  well,  and 
pound  them  to  a paste.  Pom-  a pint  of  boiling- 
milk  over  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sponge-cakes 
or  finely-grated  bread-crumbs ; soak  until  cold, 
then  add  the  rind  of  the  oranges,  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  powdered  sugar,  the  strained  juice 
of  a small  lemon,  two  ounces  of  clarified  butter, 
and  four  well-beaten  eggs.  Mix  all  thoroughly. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  a well-buttered  mould 
which  it  will  quite  fill,  tie  the  mould  in  a 
floured  cloth,  plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and 
let  the  pudding  boil  quickly  until  done  enough. 
A pudding  thus  made  may  be  steamed  or  baked 
as  well  as  boiled.  Half  a dozen  sweet  almonds 
blanched  and  pounded  will  greatly  improve 
the  flavour.  Time,  one  hour  to  boil  or  steam  ; 
half  an  hour  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Suffi- 
cient for  three  or  four  persons. 

Orange  Punch.. — Dissolve  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar  in  a pint  of  boiling  water. 
Add  the  strained  juice  of  a small  lemon,  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  brandy,  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  orange  wine,  a -quarter  of  a pint  of  rum,  and, 
if  liked,  a glassful  of  maraschino  or  cura^oa. 
The  punch  may  be  taken  either  hot  or  cold, 
and  if  bottled  and  corked  closely  will  keep  for 
some  time.  A quarter  of  a pint  of  calf’s-foot 
jelly  will  greatly  improve  it.  Time,  a few 
minutes  to  dissolve  the  sugar.  Sufficient  for 
three  pints  of  punch. 

Orange  Salad. — Peel  three  or  four  good 
oranges,  free  them  from  the  white  skin,  and  cut 
them  into  slices  of  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Arrange  them  neatly  in  a compote  dish, 
strew  three  ounces  of  finely-powdered  sugar  over 
them,  and  pour  upon  them  a wine-glassful  of 
sherry,  a wine-glassful  of  brandy,  and  another 
of  rum  or  whisky.  Curaijoa  or  maraschino 
may  bo  used  instead  of  the  above  mixture,  if 
preferred.  Many  persons  find  no  wine  so 
agreeable  in  an  orange  salad  as  port.  This 
dish  should,  if  possible,  be  made  the  day  before 
it  is  wanted. 

Orange  Sauce  for  Cold  Meat.— Eub 

the  rind  of  two  sweet  oranges  upon  three  or 
four  lumps,  of  sugar.  Put  these  into  a basin, 
and  mix  with  them  a wine-glassful  of  port  or 
claret,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  dissolved  red- 
currant  jelly,,  a shallot  finely  minced,  a tea- 
spoonful of  mixed  mustard,  a pinch  of  cayenne, 
and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  thin  strips  of  orange 
rind.  This  sauce,  if  bottled  and  corked,  will 
keep  for  some  time.  It  will  require  to  he  dis- 
solved before  it  is  used.  Timo,  five  or  six 
minutes  to  dissolve  the  jelly.  Probable  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  wine,  8d.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
seven  persons. 
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Orange  Sauce  for  Ducks  and  Wild 
Fowl. — Boil  the  yellow  rind,  of  two  Seville 
oranges  until  it  is  quite  tender.  Cut  it  into 
thin  strips  about  half  an  inch  long.  Pour  over 
theso  tho  strained  juice  of  the  oranges,  a glassful 
of  sherry  or  madcira,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
white  stock.  Sunnier  gently  for  five  or  six 
minutes,  then  add  a pinch  of  cayenne  and  a 
little  salt,  if  required.  Servo  very  hot.  Pro- 
bable cost,  exclusive  of  the  wine,  4d.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Orange  Sauce  for  Sweet  Puddings. 

— Pub  three  or  four  largo  lumps  of  sugar  upon 
the  rind  of  a largo  sweet  orange  until  all  tho 
yellow  part  is  taken  off.  Scrape  out  the  pulp 
and  j uice  of  two  oranges,  and  add  them  to  the 
flavoured  sugar.  Mix  a tea-spoonful  of  arrow- 
root  very  smoothly  with  three  table-spoonfuls 
of  maraschino  or  curaijoa.  Stir  all  gently  over 
the  fire  for  three  or  four  minutes  until  the 
sauce  thickens,  then  serve  immediately.  Pro- 
bable cost,  exclusive  of  tho  liqueur,  2d.  Suffi- 
cient for  three  persons. 

Orange,  Seville,  Paste  for  Dessert. 

— Pare  the  yellow  rind  from  some  smooth- 
skinned  Seville  oranges,  and  be  careful  not  to 
take  with  it  the  white  thin  skin  which  covers 
the  fruit.  Throw  the  rinds  into  boiling  water, 
and  let  them  keep  boiling  until  they  are  quite 
tender,  then  place  them  upon  an  inverted  sieve, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  water  has  run  from  them, 
pound  them  in  a mortar  with  as  much  pow- 
dered sugar  as  they  will  take.  Poll  the  paste 
out  to  the  thickness  of  a quarter  of  an  inch, 
stamp  it  into  shapes  with  an  ordinary  pastry- 
cutter,  and  put  these  upon  buttered  paper  in  a 
very  slow  oven.  When  they  are  dry  on  one  side, 
turn  them  to  the  other.  Put  them  in  a tin  box 
between  sheets  of  writing-paper,  and  store  in 
a warm  place.  Probable  cost  of  Seville  oranges, 
Is.  per  dozen.  Time,  about  two  hours  to  boil 
the  rind.  . 

Orange-skins,  Jelly  in  ( see  Jelly  in 

Orange-skins). 

Orange  Snow -balls.  — Throw  half  a 
pound  of  best  Carolina  rice  loose  into  a sauce- 
pan of  boiling  water,  and  boil  it  quickly  for  fivo 
minutes.  Peel  four  sweet  oranges,  and  care- 
fully remove  the  thick  white  skin  without 
injuring  the  fruit.  Drain  tho  rice,  and  when 
it  is  cool  spread  it  out  in  four  equal  parts  on 
four  small  pudding  cloths.  Place  one  of  the 
pared  oranges  on  each  of  these,  gather  tho  cloth 
carefully  round  it,  and  tie  it  securely.  Plunge 
the  dumplings  into  boiling  water,  and  let  them 
remain  on  the  fire  until  done  enough.  Turn 
them  out  carefully,  sprinkle  powdered  sugar 
over  them,  and  send  orange  sauce  to  table  with 
them.  Time  to  boil,  one  hour  and  a half. 
Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Orange  Souffle. — Hub  threo  ounces  of 
ground  nee,  or,  if  preferred,  dried  flour,  with 
two  ounces  of  fresh  butter.  Pour  upon  these 
half  a pint  of  milk  sweetoned  and  flavoured 
with  lumps  of  sugar  which  havo  been  rubbed 
upon  the  rinds  of  sweet  oranges..  Pour  tho 
mixture  into  a saucepan,  and  stir  it  briskly 
until  it  boils.  Turn  it  into  a basin,  and  when 
cool  add  tho  well-beaten  yolks  of  threo  and 


the  whites  of  fivo  eggs.  Bake  in  a souffle- 
dish,  in  a moderate  oven.  Tie  a broad  band  of 
well-oiled  paper  round  the  top  to  prevent  the 
batter  falling  over  when  it  rises  high  in  the 
dish.  Serve  the  souffle  the  moment  it  is  taken 
out  of  tho  oven,  or  it  will  fall  and  its  appear- 
ance be  spoilt.  Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  fivo  or  six 
persons. 

Orange  Souffle  (another  way). — Mix  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  flour  very  smoothly  with 
half  a pint  of  new  milk  or  cream.  Add  the 
eighth  of  a small  nutmeg  grated,  a table- 
spoonful of  orange-flower  water,  and  the  thin 
rind  of  a sweet  orange.  Put  the  mixture  into 
an  enamelled  saucepan,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire 
until  it  boils.  Strain  through  coarse  muslin, 
and  when  nearly  cold  add  four  eggs  well  beaten, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  a heaped 
table-spoonful  of  orango  marmalade.  Stir 
briskly  for  two  or  three  minutes,  pour  the  souffle 
into  a buttered  mould,  and  place  the  mould, 
without  tying  it,  in  a cloth  in  a saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  being  careful  only  that  the  water 
in  the  pan  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  flow  into 
the  mould.  Pin  a hot  napkin  round  the  mould 
before  serving,  and  sprinkle  pounded  sugar 
over  the  souffle.  Time  to  boil,  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  8d.,  exclusive  of 
the  brandy.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Orange  Sponge.— Dissolve. an  ounce  of 
isinglass  or  gelatine  in  half  a pint  of  water. 
Strain  the  liquid,  and  when  it  is  nearly  cool 
add  the  juice  of  seven  oranges,  two  of  which 
should  be  bitter,  and  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  loaf  sugar  boiled  to  a syrup  in  as  much 
water  as  it  will  absorb.  Put  the  mixture  aside 
until  it  is  quite  cold,  but  not  at  all  stiff.  Beat 
in  with  ,it  the  well-whisked  whites  of  three 
eggs,  and  continue  whisking  until  the  sponge 
thickens.  Turn  it  into  a damp  mould,  and  set 
it  in  a cool  place  until  wanted.  Time,  half  an 
hour  to  clarify  the  isinglass.  Probable  cost, 
2s.  4d.  Sufficient  for  a quart  mould. 

Orange  Syrup  (for  making  Orangeade, 
&c.).— Take  a dozen  sweet  oranges  and  two 
bitter  ones.  Bub  off  tho  yellow  rinds  with  a 
pound  of  sugar  in  lumps,  and  boil  this  with  as 
much  water  as  it  will  absorb  until  it  is  quite 
clear.  Strain  the  juice,  add  it  to  the  syrup, 
and  stir  tho  mixture  over  the  fire  for  two  or 
threo  minutes ; it  must  not  boil  after  the  juice 
is  added.  Pour  at  once  into  bottles,  and  cork 
closely  as  soon  as  tho  syrup  is  cold.  As  rubbing 
the  rinds  of  the  oranges  with  sugar-  involves  both 
time  and  trouble,  tho  syrup  may  be  more  easily- 
made  as  follows  (the  flavour,  however,  will  not 
be  quite  so  fine)  Cut  off  the  yellow  raids  of 
the  oranges  as  thin  as  possible,  and  be  careful 
not  to  take  any  of  the  white  part.  Barely 
cover  them  with  water,  and  let  them  simmer 
very  gently  for  half  an  hour.  Strain  the  liquid, 
and  put  it  aside  to  cool.  Squeeze  and  strain 
tho  orange-juice,  put  it  in  a saucepan  oxtr 
a slow  fire  for  a few  minutes,  and  carefully 
remove  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Put  a pound  ol 
sugar  and  a table-spoonful  of  the  liquid  in  v inch 
the  peels  were  boiled  to  each  half  a pint  of  juice, 
and  simmer  all  gently  for  ten  or  fifteen  nnnutes. 
Put  the  syrup  at  once  into  bottles,  and  vhen  it 
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is  cool  cork  closely.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per 
pint. 

Orange  Tart  or  Tartlets.— Tako  two 
Seville  oranges  and  double  their  weight  in  re- 
lined  sugar.  Boil  the  thin  rinds  in  a little 
water  until  tender,  then  pound  thorn  in  a 
mortar,  and  mix  with  them  tho  pulp  of  the 
fruit  which  has  been  freed  from  the  pips  and 
juice,  the  sugar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fresh 
butter.  Line  the  edges  of  a tart-dish  with 
good  pulf-pastc,  put  in  the  orange  mixture, 
cover  the  dish  with  crust,  fasten  the  edges  se- 
curely, and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Or,  lino 
some  patty-pans  with  puif -pastry,  half  fill  them 
with  the  orange  mixture,  lay  narrow  strips  of 
pastry  over  them  as  an  ornament,  and  bake  as 
before.  Time  to  bake  the  tart,  three-quarters 
of  an  hour ; the  tartlets,  twenty  minutes.  Pro- 
bable cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Orange  - water  lee. — Pub  the  rind  of 
two  oranges  with  three  or  four  lumps  of  sugar 
until  the  yellow  part  is  taken  off,  and  dissolve 
the  lumps  in  a little  warm  syrup;  if  the  rind 
is  rubbed  too  hard  the  ice  will  be  bitter.  Strain 
the  juice  of  six  oranges  and  a lemon,  stir  into 
it,  with  half  a pint  of  water,  a pint  of  clarified 
sugar  and  the  flavoured  syrup.  Mix  thoroughly. 
Strain  and  freeze  in  the  usual  way.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  a quart  of  ice. 

Orange  Wine. — Orange  wine  should  be 
made  in  March.  Boil  twenty-eight  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar  with  eight  gallons  of  water,  and  tho 
well- whisked  whites  and  crushed  shells  of  four 
eggs.  Eemove  the  scum  as  it  rises,  let  the 
liquid  cool,  then  add  the  juice  of  ninety  Seville 
oranges,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Strain  the  liquid, 
ferment  it  with  half  a pound  of  yeast  on  a 
toast,  and  let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Put  it  into  the  'cask,  and  when  fermentation 
ceases,  which  will  be  when  it  gives  up  hissing, 
bung  the  cask  up  closely.  The  wine  may  be 
racked  in  three  months,  and  bottled  in  twelve. 
If  it  is  desired  to  add  the  flavour  of  the  orange- 
peel  to  this  wine,  though  it  will  be  more  gener- 
ally agreeable  without,  infuse  the  rinds  of  fifty 
of  the  oranges  in  two  gallons  of  the  clarified 
sugar  for  four  days,  then  strain  the  liquid,  and 
add  it  to  the  rest.  If  it  is  considered  necessary 
to  have  a little  brandy  in  the  wine,  a quart  may 
be  put  into  tho  cask  with  the  liquid,  and  an- 
other quart  added  when  the  wine  is  racked  off. 
Time,  half  an  hour  to  boil  the  sugar.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  2d.  per  gallon,  exclusive  of  the  brandy. 
Sufficient  for  ten  gallons. 

Orange  Wine  (an  easy  way  of  making). 
—In  making  orange  wine  it  may  be  calculated 
that  ten  Seville  oranges  and  three  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar  are  required  for  every  gallon  of  wine. 
If,  therefore,  it  is  wished  to  make  nine  gallons 
of  wine,  put  tho  strained  juice  of  ninety  Seville 
granges  and  twenty-seven  pounds  of  loaf  sugar 
[Mo  a cask  which  is  perfectly  sweet  and  dry. 
Put  the  pulp  from  which  the  juice  has  boon 
squeezed  into  a largo  pan,  and  pour  over  it  a 
gallon  and  a half  of  water  let  it  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours,  then  strain  it  into  tho  cask. 
4t  the  flavour  of  the  orange-rind  is  desired, 
though  the  wine  will  be  more  generally  agreo- 
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able  without  it,  pool  half  tho  oranges,  and  put 
the  tliin  rinds  into  another  pan ; then  pour  half 
the  quantity  of  water  which  was  on  tho  pulp 
over  the  skins,  and  lot  them  also  infuso  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  strain  tho  liquid  into  the  cask. 
Pour  a gallon  and  a half  of  water  again  over  the 
pulp  and  rinds,  let  the  water  stand  for  a day,  then 
add  it  to  the  rest ; and  repeat  this  performance 
until  the  cask  is  quite  full,  which  will  be  in 
about  a week.  Stir  the  contents  daily.  Three 
days  after  the  cask  is  full,  bung  it  up  closely, 
and  bottle  the  wine  in  nine  months.  It  may 
be  used  after  it  has  been  bottled  three  months. 
Time,  ten  days  to  make  the  wine.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  2d.  per  gallon.  Sufficient  for  a nine- 
gallon  cask. 

Orangeade. — Make  a syrup  by  boiling  six 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar  in  half  a pint  of  water 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Pour  it  over  the 
thin  yellow  rinds  of  two  small  oranges,  and  let 
them  infuse  for  two  or  three  hours.  Strain  the 
juice  of  six  oranges  into  a glass  jug.  Add  the 
flavoured  syrup,  first  passing  it  through  a jelly- 
bag,  and  a pint  and  a half  of  cold  water.  Drink 
the  orangeade  cold.  A glassful  of  calf  ’s-foot  stock 
is  an  improvement.  Time,  two  or  three  hours 
to  infuse  the  rinds.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Suffi- 
cient for  two  pints  and  a half. 

Orangeade  (at  all  seasons). — Pom-  a pint 
of  brandy,  or  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  over  the 
thin  rind,  and  strained  juice  of  two  oranges. 
Cover  the  infusion  closely,  and  leave  in  a warm 
place  for  six  weeks,  shaking  it  every  day.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  filter  it  through  muslin, 
and  put  it  into  small  bottles.  Cork  these 
closely,  and  store  them  until  wanted.  When 
orangeade  is  required,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
dissolve  a small  lump  of  sugar  in  half  a pint  of 
spring  water,  and  add  a dessert-spoonful  of  the 
orange-flavoured  spirit.  Probable  cost,  2d. 
Sufficient  for  a pint  of  orangeade. 

Oranges  and  Apples,  Compote  of.— 

Take  half  a dozen  fine  sweet  apples  and  three 
oranges.  Pub  the  skins  well  with  a soft  cloth, 
and  cut  them  across  in  very  thin  round  slices. 
Arrange  the  pieces  alternately  in  a circle  in  a 
glass  dish,  with  one  piece  half  over  the  other, 
and  pour  over  them  a syrup  made  according  to 
the  directions  given  in  a succeeding  recipe 
{see  Oranges,  Compote  of).  Serve  when  cold. 
Time,  five  or  ten  minutes  to  boil  the  syrup. 
Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen 
persons. 

Oranges  and  Apples,  Florentine  of 

{see  Florentine  of  Oranges  and  Apples). 

Oranges,  Coloured,  for  Dessert. — 

Crush  three  or  four  ounces  of  doubly-refined 
sugar  to  powder.  Pour  over  it  a few  drops  of 
prepared  cochineal,  and  move  the  sugar  about 
with  the  fingers  until  it  is  all  equally  coloured, 
then  put  the  dish  which  contains  it  on  the  fender 
until  it  is  quite  dry.  Peel  half  a dozen  ripe 
oranges,  free  them  entirely  from  tho  thick  white 
skin  and  thready  parts,  but  bo  very  careful  not 
to  pierce  the  fruit  itself.  Roll  tho  oranges  in 
the  coloured  sugar,  arrange  them  neatly  on  a 
dish,  and  garnish  with  sprigs  of  myrtle.  Time, 
a quarter  of  an  hour  to  dry  tho  sugar. 
Probable  cost,  Gd.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 
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Oranges,  Compote  of.— Pure  the  nnd 
verv  thinly  off  throo  or  four  large  sound  oranges. 
Gut  the  fruit  across  into  halves,  removing  the 
white  skin  and  pips,  and  pilo  the  oranges  in 
a °*lass  dish.  Boil  the  rind  with  half  a pint  of 
water  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  until 
tho  syrup  is  clear ; mix  a tahle-spoonf ul  of 
brandy  with  it,  and  strain  it  over  the  fruit. 
When  cold  it  is  ready  to  serve.  A table-spoon- 
ful of  arrowroot  may  be  mixed  with  tho  syrup 
to  thicken  it,  and  two  or  three  drops  of  cochi- 
neal may  bo  put  by  way  of  colouring. 
five  or  ten  minutes  to  boil  the  syrup.  Probable 
cost,  exclusive  of  the  brandy,  4d.  Sufficient 
for  three  or  four  persons. 

Oranges  Fined  with  Jelly— When  a 
large  variety  of  dishes  is  required,  orange-skins 
are  sometimes  emptied  entirely  of  the  fruit,  cut 
out  in  the  shape  of  baskets,  and  filled  with 
bright  clear  jolly  of  different  colours,  they 
look  pretty ; very  great  care  and  a sharp  knue, 
however,  are  required  to  make  them,  lno 
handle  of  the  basket  should  be  cut  across  the 
stalk-end  of  the  fruit,  and  should  be  fully  halt 


Oranges,  Moulded  (a  pretty  supper  dish). 
—This  dish,  though  very  pretty,  is  rather  dif- 
ficult to  prepare.  Peel  three  or  four  large 
oranges,  being  careful  not  to  break  the  thin  skin 
which  divides  them.  Oil  a small  plain  mould 
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wide.  The  "bnslvct -pcirt  should  tetko  up 
half  of  the  orange.  The  best  way  to  make 
these  baskets  is  to  mark  out  their  shape  first 
without  piercing  the  fruit,  then  take  away  the 
quarters  of  the  rind  which  will  not  be  required, 
and  pass  the  flat  part  of  a tea-spoon  carefully 
under  the  handle  to  separate  it  from  the  fruit, 
which  must  then  be  pressed  out  through  the 
empty  spaces.  The  jelly  should  be  nearly  cold 
before  it  is  put  into  the  skins.  Probable  cost, 
oranges,  Id.  each.  (Sec  Jelly  in  Orange  Skins). 

Oranges  in  Syrup  (a  dessert  dish). — Peel 
four  or  five  large  oranges,  and  remove  all  the 
white  pith  and  thready  parts  without  injuring 
in  the  slightest  degree  tho  thin  transparent  skin 
which  covers  the  fruit.  Boil  half  a pound  of 
loaf  sugar  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water  to  a 
clear  syrup,  add  a wine-glassful  of  maraschino 
or  any  other  liqueur  or  spirit  that  may  be  pre- 
ferred, and  pour  tho  hot  liquid  over  tho  oranges. 
Lot  thorn  remain  for  three  or  four  hours,  then 
turn  them  over ; boil  tho  syrup  up  once  more, 
and  pour  it  again  upon  the  oranges.  Servo  in  a 
compote  dish,  and  garnish  with  sprigs  of  myrtle. 
The  quantity  of  sugar  used  for  tho  syrup  must 
depend  upon  tho  season,  and  if  it  is  early  in  the 
winter,  and  tho  oranges  are  sour,  a larger  pro- 
portion of  sugar  should  bo  used,  and  besides 
this  the  oranges  should  bo  boiled  m the  syrup 
for  a few  minutes.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  boil 
tho  syrup  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  tho 
spirit  Gd.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 
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thoroughly.  Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar  in  three  table-spoonfuls  of  water  to  crack- 
ling height,  dip  tho  edges  of  the  orange-sections 
into  this,  arrange  them  in  layers  round  the 
sides  only  of  tho  mould,  and  fasten  them  to- 
gether with  tho  sugar.  When  they  are  firm, 
turn  them  on  a dish,  and  fill  the  centre  with 
whipped  cream.  Time,  ten  or  twelve  minutes 
to  boil  the  sugar.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of 
tho  cream,  6d.  Sufficient  for  a small  mould. 

Oranges,  Pickled. — Take  half  a dozen 
fine  Seville  oranges.  Cut  them  deeplj , rub 
them  well  with  salt,  and  let  them  stand  in  a 
warm  place  for  four  or  five  days.  Sprinkle  a 
table-spoonful  of  coriander-seeds  over  them,  and 
cover  them  with  a pint  and  a half  of  boiling 
vinegar  in  which  two  blades  of  mace  har  e been 
simmered  for  two  minutes.  Boil  _ the  vinegar 
once  or  twice,  and  pour  it  again  upon  the 
oranges,  then  cover  the  jar  with  bladder,  and 
store  for  use.  This  pickle  ought  to  be  kept 
fully  two  months  before  it  is  used.  It  should 
be  served  with  wild  fowl,  dime,  six  or  eight 
minutes  to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d. 

Oranges  Preserved  Whole.— Take 
some  Seville  oranges.  Weigh  them,  and  allow 
two  pounds  of  sugar  to  every  pound  of  fruit. 
Scrape  or  grate  off  the  thin  outside  of  the  rind. 
Make  a small  hole  about  the  size  of  a sixpence 
in  tho  top  of  each,  and  scoop  out  the  pulp.  Lay 
tho  oranges  in  cold  water,  and  let  theni  remain 
for  three  days,  changing  the  water  twice  a day. 
Drain  the  oranges,  put  them  into  a large  pan 
with  as  much  cold  water  as  will  cover  them, 
and  boil  them  gently  until  they  are  tender. 
Boil  the  sugar  to  a syrup,  putting  half  a pint  ot 
water  to  every  pound  of  sugar.  Add  the  pulp 
and  juice  ; lot  all  boil  together  for  ton  minutes, 
then  skim  carefully,  pour  the  syrup  over  the 
oranges,  and  let  them  stand  for  an  hour  or  two 

Put  them  back  into  the  preserving-pan  ana 
simmer  gently  until  the  oranges  look  dear, 
which  should  be  in  about  halt  an  hour,  but  * 
this  is  not  the  case,  turn  the  fruit  into  a bowl, 
boil  the  syrup  every  day  for  three  da>  s,  am  1* 
it  hot  upon  the  oranges.  Tho  J’nco  of  a 
may  be  added  to  the  syrup  if  this  is  hkcd.  l it 
the  oranges  side  by  sule-the  holes  uppennost 
—into  large  shallow  jars,  pour  the  syrup  oi  l 
them,  cover  closely,  and  store  m a coo  trj 
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placo.  They  will  be  ready  for  uso  in  six  or 
eight  days. ' Probable  cost  of  oranges,  Is.  per 
■dozen. 

Oranges  Preserved  Whole,  Carved. 

— The  rind  of  oranges  preserved  as  above,  in- 
stead of  being  scraped  off  may  bo  carved  rather 
deeply  in  leaves,  intersected  lines,  or  any 
fanciful  devices,  and  then  emptied,  soaked  in 
water  for  three  or  four  days,  and  boiled  in 
syrup.  They  should  be  filled  with  as  well  as 
boiled  in,  the  syrup,  and  it  is  best  to  boil  this 
every  day  for  four  days,  and  pour  it  hot  upon 
the  oranges.  Time,  eight  days  to  prepare. 
Probable  cost  of  oranges,  Is.  per  dozen. 

Orgeat  (see  Almond  Syrup,  or  Orgeat). 

Orgeat  lee  Cream. — Take  one  ounce  of 
sweet  almonds  and  two  or  three  bitter  ones. 
Blanch  and  pound  them  in  a mortar  with  a 
little  orange-flower  water  to  prevent  them 
■oiling.  Add  gradually  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
powdered  sugar,  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  eight 
eggs,  and  a pint  of  cream.  Put  the  mixture 
into  an  enamelled  saucepan,  and  stir  it  without 
ceasing  until  it  begins  to  thicken.  Pour  it  out, 
stir  it  again  until  it  is  cold,  then  freeze  in  the 
usual  way.  Time,  five  or  six  minutes  to  stir 
the  mixture  over  the  fire.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d. 
■Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a half  of  ice  cream. 

Orgeat  or  Almond  Milk  (a  refreshing 
drink). — Take  two  ounces  of  Jordan  almonds 
and  four  bitter  ones.  Blanch  them,  put  them 
into  a mortar  with  two  ounces  of  powdered 
sugar,  and  pound  them  to  a smooth  paste,  and 
whilst  pounding  them  keep  dropping  half  a 
"tea-spoonful  of  cold  water  on  them  to  pre- 
vent oiling.  Put  them  into  a basin,  and  pour 
gradually  over  them  a pint  of  cold  water,  stir 
them  for  three  or  four  minutes,  cover  them 
■over,  and  leave  them  in  a cool  place  for  two 
hours.  Strain  the  liquid  through  a napkin 
into  a glass  jug,  and  put  it,  if  possible,  in  ice 
until  wanted  for  use.  Before  serving,  mix 
with  the  almond  milk  an  equal  proportion  of 
cold  water.  Orgeat  should  be  made  the  day 
it  is  used,  as  it  will  not  keep  sweet  long. 
Probable  cost,  3d.  Sufficient  for  a pint  of  orgeat. 

Orgeat,  Syrup  of  (for  flavouring  sauces, 
cream,  &c.). — Take  half  a pound  of  sweet 
almonds  and  two  ounces  of  bitter  ones.  Blanch 
and  pound  them  in  a mortar,  and  whilst  pound- 
ing keep  adding  a few  drops  of  orange-flower 
water  to  prevent  oiling.  Stir  in  by  degrees 
two  pints  of  cold  water ; add  two  pounds 
and  a half  of  powdered  and  sifted  sugar, 
two  ounces  of  orange-flower  water,  and  two 
drachms  of  the  essence  of  lemon.  Put  the 
mixture  into  a warm  place  for  five  or  six  hours, 
then  boil  for  ten  minutes.  Strain  through 
a calico  bag,  and  press  out  all  the  milk  of 
the  almonds.  If  the  syrup  is  not  suffi- 
ciently thick,  it  should  bo  boiled  again  on 
the  following  day.  When  it  is  cold,  bottle 
for  use.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  two 
quarts  of  orgeat. 

Orleans  Plum. — This  is  a handsome  fruit 
which  takes  its  name  from  a district  in  Franco, 
ft  is  not  so  good  as  it  looks,  but  is  moro  culti- 
Ta'/‘1  than  GV(in  the  greengage,  which  is  both 


the  most  agreeable  and  the  most  wholesome  of 
all  tho  plums. 

Orleans  Plums  (to  bottle  for  winter  use). 
Plave  in  readiness  some  perfectly  clean  and  dry 
wide-necked  bottles.  Pick  the  fruit,  which 
must  bo  sound  and  freshly  gathered,  rub  it  well 
with  a soft  cloth,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the 
skins,  and  put  it  into  the  bottles;  fill  these  up 
with  a syrup  made  by  boiling  three-quarters  of 
a pound  of  sugar  with  half  a pint  of  water  for 
ten  minutes.  Cork  the  bottles  closely,  tie  a 
piece  of  moistened  bladder  over  them,  and  put 
them  in  a large  pan  of  water  over  a gentle  fire. 
Let  the  water  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
lift  the  pan  off  the  fire,  leaving  the  bottles  in 
the  pan  until  the  water  is  cold.  Store  the  fruit 
in  a dry  place.  Probable  cost  of  plums,  3d.  to 
6d.  per  pound. 

Orleans  Plums  (to  bottle  for  winter  use), 
another  way.- — Prepare  the  plums  as  in  the 
last  recipe.  Weigh  them,  and  put  them  in 
perfectly  dry  bottles  or  jars  with  half  a pound 
of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  plums.  Put  the  sugar 
in  after  the  fruit,  and  do  not  shake  it  down. 
Tie  moistened  bladder  over  the  tops  of  the 
bottles,  and  put  them  up  to  their  necks  in  a 
saucepan  of  cold  water.  Bring  them  slowly  to 
the  boil,  then  let  them  simmer  gently  for  three 
hours.  Lift  the  pan  from  the  fire,  and  let  tho 
bottles  remain  in  the  water  until  it  is  cold. 
Store  in  a dry  place.  Probable  cost  of  plums, 
3d.  to  6d.  per  pouud. 

Orleans  Pudding. — Put  one  ounce  of 
gelatine  into  a basin  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
cold  water,  and  let  it  soak  for  half  an  hour. 
Whisk  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  thoroughly,  and 
add  very  gradually  a pint  of  hot  milk  or  cream, 
and  six  ounces  of  powdered  sugar.  Put  the 
custard  into  an  enamelled  saucepan  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  stir  until  it  begins  to  thicken; 
add  the  soaked  gelatine,  and  stir  until  the  gelcn 
tine  is  dissolved.  Put  half  an  ounce  of  picked 
currants,  half  an  ounce  of  stoned  raisins,  and 
an  ounce  of  finely-minced  candied  peel  into  a 
saucepan  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  brandy, 
and  simmer  gently  for  twenty  minutes.  Oil 
a plain  round  mould;  spread  a thin  layer  of 
cream  at  the  bottom,  say  about  half  an  inch  in 
thickness  ; strew  a little  of  the  fruit  upon  this, 
and  let  it  set,  and  then  a layer  of  Naples 
biscuits  finely  crumbled,  and.  a layer  of 
crushed  ratafias.  Repeat  until  tho  mould  is 
full.  Put  the  pudding  into  a cool  place  until  it 
is  firmly  set ; if  possible,  place  it  in  ice.  Turn 
it  on  a dish,  and  garnish  with  dried  cherries  and 
strips  of  candied  peel.  Time,  ten  minutes  to 
thicken  the  pudding.  Probable  cost,  exclusive' 
of  tho  brandy,  2s.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Ortolans. — Those  birds,  though  small  and 
very  rare,  are  much  esteemed  by  epicures  for 
the  delicacy  of  their  flesh.  They  aro  in  season 
from  November  to  February. 

Ortolans,  Potted. — Cut  off  the  necks, 
heads,  and  legs  of  some  ortolans,  and  season 
them  with  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg. 
Prepare  some  chicken  forcemeat — the  quantity 
to  bo  regulated  by  the  size  of  tho  potting-pan 
and  the  number  of  ortolans.  (Spread  a layer 
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of  forcemeat  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  place 
an  ortolan  upon  it,  and  then  some  more  force- 
moat,  and  continuo  until  the  pan  is  full,  re- 
membering only  that  the  topmost  layer  should 
consist  of  forcemeat.  Lay  some  thin  slices  of 
fat  bacon  on  tho  top,  put  on  the  cover,  and  bake 
in  a moderato  oven.  Two  or  three  truffles 
finely  minced,  and  spread  upon  the  layers  of 
forcemeat,  are  a great  improvement  to  this 
dish.  To  be  served  cold.  Time  to  bake,  one 
hour.  Probable  cost,  uncertain,  ortolans  being 
seldom  offered  for  sale. 


ORTOLANS. 


Ortolans,  Roasted.— Truss  the  ortolans 
without  drawing  them.  Lay  first  a vine-leaf 
and  then  a thin  slice  of  bacon  over  the  breast 
of  each,  and  tie  the  leaf  and  bacon  on  with 
string.  Put  the  birds  down  to  a brisk  fire,  and 
baste  them  liberally.  Dish  upon  toast  which 
has  been  placed  under  them  whilst  they  were 
roasting,  and  garnish  the  dish  with  water- 
cresses.  Send  orange  gravy  to  table  in  a 
tureen.  Time,  twenty-five  minutes  to  roast. 
Probable  cost,  uncertain,  ortolans  being  seldom 
offered  for  sale.  Sufficient,  half  a dozen  for  six 
persons. 

Ortolans,  Stewed,  with  Truffles. — 

Take  as  many  large  even-sized  truffles  as 
there  are  ortolans.  Make  a large  round  hole 
in  the  middle  of  each  truffle,  and  put  in  it 
a little  chicken  forcemeat.  Cut  off  the  heads, 
necks,  and  feet  of  the  ortolans,  season  them 
with  a little  salt  and  pepper,  and  lay  each 
bird  on  its  back  in  one  of  the  truffles.  Arrange 
them  side  by  side  in  a deep  stew-pan, 
lay  thin  slices  of  bacon  upon  them,  pour 
over  them  in  equal  proportions  as  much  good 
stock  and  madeira  as  will  cover  them,  and 
simmer  them  very  gently  for  twenty-five 
minutes.  Dish  the  ortolans  and  the  truffles  on 
toast,  and  pile  them  high  in  tho  dish.  Strain 
the  gravy,  thicken  it  to  tho  consistency  of 
cream,  and  pour  it  over  the  birds.  Sufficient, 
half  a dozen  for  four  persons. 

Oswego  Cakes. — Rub  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  fresh  butter  to  a cream.  Add  four  ounces 
of  powdered  and  sifted  sugar,  six  ounces  of 
Oswego,  a table-spoonful  of  milk,  and  three 


well- whisked  eggs.  Flavour  the  cakes  accord- 
ing to  taste,  cither  with  currants,  caraway-seeds, 
candied  peel,  grated  nutmeg,  or  essence  of 
lemon.  Peat  the  mixture  briskly  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  half  fill  with  it  some  well-oiled 
small  moulds,  apd  bake  in  a good  oven.  Time, 
ten  minutes  to  bake.  Probable  cost,  Is. 


Oude  Curry. — Take  any  cold  meat,  beef, 
mutton,  game,  or  poultry,  and  divide  it  into 
convenient-sized  pieces.  Cut  a large  Spanish 
onion  into  thin  slices ; fry  these  in  four  ounces 
of  butter,  and  pour  over  them  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  good  gravy.  Mix  a small  table-spoonful 
of  curry-powder  smoothly  with  the  sauce;  add 
the  pieces  of  meat,  and  simmer  all  gently 
together  for  two  hours.  Before  serving  the 
curry,  add  a dessert-spoonful  of  strained  lemon- 
juice.  Probable  cost,  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  cold 
meat.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Oude  Sauce  for  Cold  Meat.— Mince 
two  onions  very  finely.  Fry  them  in  two- 
ounces  of  clarified  butter,  and  stir  them  about 
until  they  are  lightly  browned  without  being 
burnt.  Add  half  a dozen  chillies  cut  into  small 
pieces,  a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and 
one  ounce  of  the  flesh  of  a dried  haddock  which 
has  been  torn  into  flakes  with  two  forks.  Stir 
all  well  together  for  three  or  four  minutes,  and 
whilst  stirring  add,  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  a dessert-spoonful  of  strained  lemon-juice, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  tomato-pulp,  and  a little 
water.  "When  the  sauce  is  as  thick  as  paste  it 
is  ready  for  serving.  It  should  be  made  the  day 
on  which  it  is  to  bo  used.  Tunc,  altogether, 
about  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  8d. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 


Oven,  American  (see  American  Oven). 

Ox  Brains  (en  Matelote).— Take  half  a 
dozen  button-onions.  Put  them  whole  into  a 
stewpan  with  an  ounce  and  a half  of  fresh 
butter,  and  move  them  about  until  they  are 
soft  and  yellow.  Dredge  a dessert-spoonful  of 
flour  over  them,  and  moisten  with  nearly  half 
a pint  of  good  stock  and  a glassful  of  red  wine. 
Add  a few  sprigs  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  winter 
savoury,  a "bay-leaf,  a tea- spoonful  of  salt,  balf 
a drachm  of  cayenne,  half  a blade  of  mace, 
and  three  or  four  small  mushrooms  if  they 
are  at  hand.  Simmer  the  sauce  gently  for 
half  an  hour.  Clean  the  ox-brains  very  care- 
fully, and  remove  all  the  skin  and  fibrous  parts . 
Lay  them  in  lukewarm  water  to  soak,  then 
take  them  up  and  drain  them,  put  them  into 
the  sauce,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  for 
half  an  hour.  Serve  on  a hot  dish ; remove  the 
herbs  from  the  sauce,  and  pour  it  upon  them. 
Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  wine,  Is.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 


Ox  Brains,  Fried. —Wash  the  brains 
carefully  in  two  or  three  waters,  remove  all  tne 
blood,  skin,  and  fibre,  and  lay  them  in  warm 
water  to  blanch.  Put  them  into  bolhng  salt 
and  water,  and  simmer  gently  for  hall  an 
hour.  Drain  them,  make  them  into  balls 
the  size  of  a small  egg,  dip  them  into  beaten 

egg  and  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  and  > 

them  in  plenty”  of  hot  fat  until  they  are 
brightly  browned  nil  over.  Place  them  on  a 
hot  dish,  squeeze  the  juice  of  half  a small  lemon 
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over  them,  and  garnish  with  slices  of  cut  lemon 
and  parsley.  Time  to  fry,  ten  minutes.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  3d. 

Ox  Cheek,  Baked.— Wash  a large  frosh 
■ox  cheek  in  two  or  three  waters,  then  let  it 
soak  for  some  hours  in  cold  water.  Drain  it 
well,  and  put  it  into  lukewarm  water,  let  it 
boil,  skim  the  liquid  carefully,  and  simmer  the 
cheek  gently  for  a couple  of  hours.  Take  it 
up,  remove  the  bones,  lay  the  cheek  on  a flat 
board,  and  spread  upon  it  a layer  of  good  veal 
forcemeat.  Poll  it  firmly,  bind  securely  with 
tape,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Place  it 
on  a hot  dish,  remove  the  tapes,  and  send 
tomato,  piquant,  or  good  brown  sauce,  to  table 
with  it.  Time,  one  hour  and  a half  to  bake  the 
cheek.  Probable  cost,  6d.  per  pound.  Suffi- 
cient for  seven  or  eight  persons. 

Ox  Cheek,  Boiled. — Many  excellent  and 
economical  dishes  may  be  made  from  an  ox 
cheek,  which  is  highly  gelatinous  and  nourish- 
ing, and  often  proves  very  useful  in  large 
families.  Take  a moderate-sized  ox  cheek,  or 
half  a large  one.  Wash  carefully,  and  soak  it 
in  cold  water  for  five  or  six  hours.  Drain  it, 
rub  it  well  -with  a table-spoonful  of  salt  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  put  it  into  a large 
pan  with  four  quarts  of  cold  water,  two  or 
three  sticks  of  celery,  and  two  onions.  When 
it  boils,  skim  carefully,  draw  it  to  the  side  of 
the  fire,  and  simmer  very  gently  until  it  is 
quite  tender,  which  will  be  in  three  hours  from 
the  time  of  boiling.  Place  the  head  on  a dish 
with  a little  of  the  gravy,  and  send  turnips, 
carrots,  and  potatoes  to  table  with  it.  The 
liquid  will  make  excellent  broth.  Probable 
cost,  6d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 

Ox  Cheek  Cheese  [see  Cheese,  Ox 
Cheek). 

Ox  Cheek,  Cold.  — Cut  the  remains  of  an 
ox  cheek  which  has  been  boiled  until  quite 
tender  into  neat  slices.  Arrange  these  on  a 
dish,  and  pour  over  them  a sauce  prepared  as 
follows : — Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  then  mix  with  it  half  a tea- 
spoonful  of  mixed  mustard,  a pinch  of  pepper 
and  salt,  eight  table-spoonfuls  of  oil,  and  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  tarragon  vinegar.  The  oil 
should  be  put  in  first  in  very  small  quantities 
at  a time,  and  the  sauce  should  be  well  beaten 
between  each  addition,  or  the  oil  will  not  mix 
well.  Garnish  the  dish  with  parsley,  and  send 
bread  and  butter  to  table  with  it.  Time,  half 
an  hour  to  beat  the  sauce.  Probable  cost,  8d., 
exclusive  of  the  cold  meat. 

Ox  Cheek,  Potted  (a  breakfast  or  supper 
dish). — Pick  tho  meat  from  an  ox  cheek  which 
has  been  simmered  until  it  is  quite  tender. 
Mince  it  very  finely,  and  mix  with  it  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper, 
a quarter  of  a nutmeg  grated,  and  a table- 
spoonful  of  powdered  thyme.  Put  it  in  a plain 
mould,  cover  with  a dish,  and  place  a weight 
upon  the  top.  Serve  cold.  Time,  four  hours 
to  simmer  the  ox  cheek.  Probable  cost  of  ox 
cheek,  6d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
mght  persons. 


Ox  Cheek,  Sliced  and  Fried. — Cut 

the  remains  of  a cold  ox  cheek  which  has  been 
boiled  or  stowed  until  quite  tonder  into  neat 
slices,  and  dip  these  into  egg  and  bread-crumbs, 
grate  a little  nutmeg  over  them,  and  fry  them  in 
hot  fat  till  they  are  lightly  browned.  Serve  on 
a hot  dish,  and , garnish  with  slices  of  lemon. 
Time  to  fry,  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost  of  ox 
cheek,  6d.  per  pound. 

Ox  Cheek  Soup. — Wash  an  ox  cheek 
thoroughly  in  lukewarm  water,  then  put  it  into 
a large  saucepan  with  two  ounces  of  lean  ham, 
an  onion  stuck  with  twelve  cloves,  a turnip, 
two  carrots,  three  or  four  sticks  of  celery,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  peppercorns,  a blade  of  mace, 
a bunch  of  parsley,  a small  sprig  of  thyme,  a 
table-spoonful  of  salt,  a bay-leaf,  and  three 
quarts  of  water.  Bring  the  liquid  to  a boil, 
remove  the  scum  as  it  rises,  then  draw  the  pan 
to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  simmer  gently  for 
four  hours.  Take  up  the  cheek,  cut  off  about 
half  a pound  of  the  meat  in  slices  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  put  it  back  into  the  broth.  Mix  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  ground  rice  or  plain  flour  with 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  mushroom  ketchup  and 
half  a table-spoonful  of  soy;  add  this  to  the 
soup,  and  simmer  it  an  hour  longer.  Turn  a large 
carrot  and  turnip  into  the  shape  of  peas,  olives, 
&c.,  according  to  fancy,  peel  and  trim  neatly 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  button-onions,  cut  the 
slices  of  ox  cheek  into  inch  square  pieces,  and 
fry  all  these  in  hot  butter  until  they  are  tender 
and  lightly  browned.  Strain  the  soup,  return 
it  to  the  pan  with  the  fried  vegetables,  &c., 
boil  them  together  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
and  serve.  Time  altogether,  six  hours.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  per  quart.  Sufficient  for  ten  or 
twelve  persons. 

Ox  Cheek,  Stewed. — Prepare  the  ox 
cheek  as  in  the  last  recipe.  Let  it  simmer  for 
two  hours,  then  take  it  up,  drain  it,  and  put 
the  liquid  aside  to  cool.  Remove  the  thick 
layer  of  fat  which  will  collect  on  the  top,  and 
put  the  soup  back  into  the  pan  with  the  ox  cheek. 
Let  it  boil  once  more,  then  add  a large  onion 
with  six  cloves  stuck  in  it,  a basinful  of  mixed 
vegetables  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  consisting 
of  three  turnips,  three  carrots,  two  leeks,  three 
sticks  of  celery,  two  or  three  sprigs  of  parsley, 
a small  sprig  of  thyme,  two  bay-leaves,  a blade 
of  mace,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  peppercorns,  and 
a little  more  salt,  if  required.  Simmer  two 
hours  longer.  Take  up  tho  meat,  cut  it  into 
neat  slices.  Strain  the  gravy.  Thicken  one 
pint  and  a half  of  it  with  a little  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  and  serve  the  slices  in  a dish  with  the 
sauce  poured  over  them.  A glassful  of  red  wine 
may  be  stirred  into  this  sauce,  or  it  may  be 
drawn  from  the  fire  for  a minute  or  two,  and 
then  mixed  with  tho  well-beaten  yolks  of  two 
eggs  ; or  a little  lemon- juice  may  be  squeezed 
over  the  meat,  and  tho  sauce  poured  over  after- 
wards. Probable  cost  of  ox  cheek,  6d.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen  persons. 

Ox  Eyes. — Cut  some  slices  of  stale  bread 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Toast 
them,  stamp  them  in  rounds  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  take  out  of  the  middle  of  each 
round  a smaller  round  one  inch  and  a half  in 
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diameter ; be  careful  to  leave  the  rings  firm  and 
unbroken.  Place  them  on  a well-butterod  dish, 
and  let  them  soak  in  sour  cream  until  they  arc 
soft  then  lay  a raw  egg  in  the  middle  of  each 
ring  Sprinklo  a little  salt  and  pepper  over 
them,  and  put  a tea-spoonful  of  milk  on  each 
4„r,r.  Put  thorn  in  a hot  oven,  and  let  them 
remain  until  the  whites  are  set,  but  they  must 
not  brown.  Garnish  with  water-cresseB.  Time, 
ten  minutes  to  set  the  eggs.  If  liked,  the  bread 
can  be  floured  well  and  fried  in  fat.  The  eggs 
may  then  be  poached  separately.  Probable 
cost  of  half  a dozen  ox  eyes,  8d. 

Ox  Heart,  Baked.— Wash  the  heart  in 
several  waters.  Cut  away  the  lobes,  and  let  it 
soak  for  three  hours  in  vinegar  and  water. 
Drain,  and  slice  into  thin  steaks  cut  the  long 
way  of  the  heart.  Grease  a pie- dish,  and  lay 
gome  sliced  potatoes  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Put 
two  or  three  rashers  of  bacon  on  these,  then 
the  heart,  then  bacon  again,  and  afterwards 
more  potatoes,  and  repeat  until  the  dish  is  full, 
being  careful  to  put  potatoes  on  the  top  of  all. 
Dredge  a little  pepper  over  each  layer  as  it  is 
put  in,  and  salt  if  required.  This  will  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  the  bacon.  Pour  half  a 
pint  of  water  over  the  whole,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  A little  browning  added  to  the 
gravy  will  improve  the  appearance.  Time^  to 
bake,  one  hour  and  a half  (see  Heart,  Bullock  s). 


Ox  Heel  Stock  for  Jelly.— Follow  the 
directions  given  in  Calf’s  Foot  Stock  for  Jelly. 

Ox  Kidney  (see  Kidney,  Ox,  Stewed). 

Ox  Liver,  To  Cure  and  Preserve, 
for  Gravy. — Mix  half  a pound  of  moist  sugar 
with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  salt.  Hub  the  liver 
well  with  this  mixture,  lay  it  in  a shallow  pan, 
and  turn  it  and  rub  it  every  day  for  a week. 
Make  a pickle  by  boiling  a pound  of  salt  and  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  saltpetre  m a gallon  of  water 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Pour  it  when  cold 
over  the  liver,  and  let  the  liver  remain  m the 
pickle  for  six  weeks,  turning  it  every  other 
day.  Take  it  out,  drain  it  well,  and  hang  it  m 
a cool  place.  When  dry,  it  is  ready  for  use. 
The  liver  should  be  cured  in  cold  weather. 
When  gravy  is  required,  cut  about  four  ounces 
of  the  liver  into  thin  slices.  Pour  over  them  a 
pint  of  cold  water  and  any  flavouring  that 
may  be  wished,  and  simmer  gently  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Strain  and  serve.  Sait 
will  not  be  needed.  Probable  cost  of  liver,  9d. 
per  pound. 

Ox  Palates.— Ox  palates  may  be  servod 
in  three  or  four  different  trays,  but  they  always 
require  the  same  preparation.  They  deserve  to 
be  hotter  known  than  they  are,  as  they  are  both 
inexpensive  and  wholesome.  Three  or  four  are 
enough  for  a dish.  To  prepare  them,  dissolve 
a handful  of  salt  in  a gallon  of  lukewarm 
water,  put  in  the  palates,  lot  them  lie  for  several 
hours,  and  press  them  frequently  with  the 
fingers  to  draw  out  the  mucus.  Drain  them, 
and  put  them  in  a saucepan  of  cold  water  over 
a gontlo  fire.  Lot  them  heat  gradually,  and 
before  the  water  boils  lift  them  out  and  scrapo 
off  the  homy  skin  which  covers  the  roof-part 
until  they  look  white  and  clear.  If  tho  water 
boils,  tho  skin  will  be  difficult  to  peel  off. 


Ox  Palates,  Curried.— Soak  and  boil 
throe  ox  palates  as  before  directed.  Press  them 
between  dishes,  and  when  cold  cut  them  into 
pieces  an  inch  and  a half  square.  Put  three 
sliced  onions  and  one  apple  into  a stewpan  with 
two  ounces  of  butter.  Cover  them  closely  and 
let  them  steam  until  they  are  tender,  but  they 
they  must  not  brown.  Mix  a dessert-spoonful 
of  curry-powder  very  smoothly  with  half  a pint 
of  good  gravy.  Pour  this  into  the  saucepan, 
and  add  a tea- spoonful  of  vinegar,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  brandy,  a small  lump  of  sugar,  a 
little  salt  and  pepper  if  required,  and  the 
sliced  palates.  Simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour, 
then  take  out  the  palates,  and  strain  the  gravy. 
Mix  a dessert-spoonful  of  ground  rice  very' 
smoothly  with  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  this,  put  in 
tho  palates  again,  and  boil  gently  half  an  hour 
longer.  Serve  the  palates  on  a hot  dish,  with 
a border  of  rice  boiled  as  for  curry  round  it. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Ox  Palates,  Grilled.— Prepare  four  ox 
palates  as  before  directed.  Put  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  as  much  water  or  stock  as  will 
cover  them,  and  let  them  boil  until  they  are 
quite  tender,  then  drain  them,  and  press  them 
between  two  dishes  until  they  are  cold.  Cut 
them  in  slices  two  inches  long  and  half  an  inch 
wide,  lay  these  in  a pie-dish,  and  cover  them 
with  a marinade  made  of  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  vinegar,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sweet-oil, 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  a spoonful  of 
salt,  a bunch  of  parsley,  half  a dozen  chives, 
and  two  or  three  bay-leaves.  When  they  have 
soaked  in  this  for  an  hour  or  two,  drain  them, 
cover  them  with  crumbs  of  bread,  and  fry  them 
in  hot  fat  until  they  become  brown.  Or,  after 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  marinade,  make  a 
paste  by  mixing  a heaped  table-spoonful  of 
flour  very  smoothly  with  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  adding  a table-spoonful  of 
sweet-oil,  a little  salt  and  pepper,  and  a glassful 
of  sherry.  Dip  the  slices  of  palate  in  this 
batter,  and  fry  them  as  before.  Drain  the  fat 
carefully  from  them,  and  dish  them  m a circle 
on  a hot  dish.  Send  piquant  or  tomato  sauce 
to  table  with  them.  Time,  four  hours  to  boil 
the  palates;  five  minutes  to  fry  them.  Suffi- 
cient for  four  persons. 


Ox  Palates  Stewed— Prepare  and  boil 
three  palates  as  before  directed.  Cut  them  into 
pieces,  and  place  them  in  a stewpan  with  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  brown  gravy',  and  a wine- 
glassful  of  sherry  or  port.  Let  them  simmer 
gently  for  half  an  hour,  then  thicken  the  gravy 
with  a little  rice-flour,  and  serve  very  hot.  Ox 
tails  may  be  stewed  and  dished  with  the  ox 
palates.  The  slices  of  palate  are  sometimes 
larded  and  lightly  browned  before  being  stewed 
Time  to  boil  tho  palates,  four  hours.  Sufficient 
for  three  persons. 

Ox  Palates  with  Macaroni.— Sinn 

and  boil  three  palates  as  before  directed.  1 ress 
them  between  two  dishes,  and  when  cold  cut 
the  best  S into  slices  two  inches  long  and 
haU  an  inch  wide.  Put  them  into 
cover  them  with  nicely-seasoned 
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macaroni  in  tho  middlo  of  a dish,  arrange  tho 
sliced  palates  round  it,  and  send  the  gravy  m 
which  they  were  stowed  to  table  in  a tureen. 
Time,  four  hours  to  boil  the  palates.  Sufficient 
for  four  persons. 

Ox,  Sectional  Diagram  of  the  {nee 

illustration  in  connection  with  the  article  on 
Beef). 

Ox  Tail,  Breaded  and  Broiled.— 

This  is  an  excellent  way  of  serving  the  remains 
of  stewed  ox  tails.  If  made  with  fresh  meat, 
joint  and  cut  up  the  tails,  put  them  into  boil- 
ing water,  and  let  them  simmer  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  then  soak  them  in  cold  water  for  one 
hour.  Take  them  up,  drain  them,  and  put 
them  into  a saucepan  with  as  much  broth  or 
water  as  will  cover  them,  and  let  them  stew 
until  tender;  then  lift  them  out  carefully,  and 
when  they  are  cold  season  them  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  sprinkle  over  them  a little  finely- 
minced  parsley  and  shallot.  Dip  them  in  egg 
and  bread-crumbs,  then  in  clarified  butter, 
and  again  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and 
broil  on  a gridiron  until  they  are  brightly 
browned  all  over;  or,  if  more  convenient,  place 
them  in  a dripping-tin  with  a little  clarified 
butter,  and  let  them  hake  until  they  are  brightly 
browned.  They  may  he  dished  'on  mashed 
spinach,  mashed  potatoes,  or  stewed  cabbage, 
or,  if  preferred,  served  without  vegetables,  with 
piquant  sauce,  tomato  sauce,  shallot  gravy,  or 
Tartar  sauce,  in  a tureen.  Time,  about  two 
hours  to  stew  the  tails ; three  or  four  minutes 
to  broil  them ; twenty  minutes  to  hake  them. 
Probable  cost,  from  Is.  to  2s.  each.  Sufficient, 
two  tails  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Ox  Tail,  Haricot  of.— Take  two  fresh 
ox  tails,  joint  them,  and  divide  them  into 
convenient-sized  pieces.  Put  them  into  boiling 
water,  and  let  them  simmer  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour;  then  take  them  up,  drain  them,  and  trim 
them  neatly.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a stewpan 
with  any  trimmings  of  meat  or  poultry  that 
may  he  at  hand ; put  in  the  pieces  of  ox  tail, 
and  with  them  a large  onion  stuck  with  four 
cloves,  a few  sticks  of  celery,  a large  hunch  of 
parsley,  a hay-leaf,  a piece  of  garlic  the  size  of 
a small  pea,  a quarter  of  a blade  of  mace,  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  a dozen  peppercorns,  and  two 
quarts  of  water  or  stock.  Let  them  boil,  then 
simmer  gently  until  the  meat  will  part  easily 
from  the  bone.  Carefully  lift  out  the  pieces  of  ox 
tail,  and  put  them  aside  ; strain  the  gravy,  and 
return  it  to  the  saucepan.  When  it  boils  thicken 
with  a little  flour  and  butter,  and  put  into  it 
half  a pound  of  carrots  and  half  a pound  of 
turnips  neatly  shaped,  and  six  or  eight  medium- 
sized onions.  Boil  gently  until  the  vegetables 
are  tender,  skim  the  sauce  carefully,  and  put 
in  the  pieces  of  ox  tail.  Add  a little  moro  salt 
and  pepper  if  required,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
browning;  simmer  ten  minutes  longer,  and 
serve  very  hot.  A pint  of  white  haricot  beans 
are  a great  improvement  to  this  dish  They 
should  be  put  to  soak  tho  day  before  they  are 
wanted,  and  boiled  separately  in  plenty  of 
water  until  tender ; then  drained,  and  put  as  a 
border  round  tho  dish  in  which  the  stew  is 
served.  Time,  two  hours  and  a half  or  more 


to  boil  the  tails.  Probable  cost  of  tails,  Is.  to 
2s.  each.  Sufficient  for  seven  or  eight  persons. 

Ox  Tail  Hotch-potch  {nee  Hotch-potch, 
Ox  Tail). 

Ox  Tail,  Simple  Mode  of  Cooking.— 

Take  a fresh  ox  tail,  joint  it,  and  cut  it  into  pieces 
about  two  inches  long.  Roll  the  pieces  in  flour, 
place  them  side  by  side  in  a baking-dish,  and 
sprinkle  over  them  a little  pepper  and  salt, 
a finely-minced  onion,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
chopped  parsley.  Pour  a pint  of  stock  or  water 
upon  them,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
Serve  on  a hot  dish  with  the  gravy  upon 
them.  Time  to  bake,  three  hours  and  a half. 
Probable  cost  of  ox  tail,  Is.  to  2s.  Sufficient 
for  three  persons. 

Ox  Tail  Soup,  Clear.— Cut  a fine  fresh 
ox  tail  into  pieces  an  inch  long,  and  divide  the 
thick  part  into  four.  Wash  these  pieces,  and 
throw  them  into  boiling  water  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour ; then  drain,  and  wipe  them  with  a 
soft  cloth.  Put  them  into  a stewpan  with  two 
carrots,  an  onion  stuck  with  three  cloves,  a 
sprig  of  parsley,  a small  piece  of  thyme,  two 
or  three  sticks  of  celery,  half  a blade  of  mace, 
a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  six  or  eight  peppercorns, 
and  a quart  of  water  or  clear  stock.  Boil, 
remove  the  scum  carefully  as  it  rises,  then 
draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and 
simmer  very  gently  until  the  meat  is  tender. 
Lift  out  the  pieces  of  ox  tail,  strain  the  soup, 
and  if  it  is  not  clear  and  bright  clarify  it 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  Clear  Soup, 
Excellent.  Turn  three  carrots  and  two  turnips 
into  any  small  shapes  that  may  be  preferred,  or 
into  thin  shreds  an  inch  long,  being  careful 
only  that  they  are  all  of  the  same  size.  Other 
vegetables  may  be  used  as  well  as  turnips  and 
carrots  — such  as  French  beans,  green  peas, 
asparagus,  celery,  or  onions.  Put  these  into  a 
saucepan,  pour  the  clarified  stock  over  them,  and 
simmer  gently  until  the  vegetables  are  tender. 
Heat  the  pieces  of  ox  tail,  pour  the  soup  upon 
them,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible.  Time, 
about  three  hours  to  simmer  tho  ox  tail.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 

Ox  Tail  Soup,  Thick.— This  soup  is,  of 
course,  much  better  if  made  with  stock  instead 
of  water.  If  no  stock  is  at  hand,  two  penny- 
worth of  fresh  hones  simmered  gently  with 
three  quarts  of  water  for  six  hours,  and  carefully 
skimmed,  will  make  nearly  two  quarts  of  very 
good  stock;  or,  if  preferred,  it  can  be  made 
from  fresh  meat.  Take  two  fine  ox  tails,  wash 
them,  cut  them  into  pieces  about  an  inch  long, 
and  divide  the  thick  pieces  into  four.  Put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  two  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  and  fry  them  until  they  are  brightly 
browned.  Slice  some  vegetables — two  carrots, 
one  turnip,  two  onions,  and  half  a dozen  sticks 
of  celery,  and  fry  them  in  tho  same  butter,  and 
with  them  two  ounces  of  lean  ham  cut  into 
dice.  Pour  over  them  a quart  of  water,  and 
stir  it  over  a quick  firo  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; then  add  two  quarts  of  stock,  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  a bay-leaf,  a dessert-spoonful  of 
Salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  peppercorns,  three 
cloves,  and  a lump  of  sugar-.  Simmer  gently 
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until  tho  moat  is  tender  and  parts  easily  from 
tho  bonos,  then  tako  it  out,  strain  tho  soup, 
skim  tho  fat  from  tho  top  of  the  liquid,  brown 
it  in  a saucepan,  and  mix  smoothly  with  it  two 
ounces  of  fine  flour.  Thicken  tho  soup  with 
this,  and  flavour  it  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
mushroom  ketchup,  add  the  pieces  of  tail, 
simmer  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  and  serve. 
If  preferred,  tho  vegetables  may  bo  crushed 
through  a colander,  and  added  to  tho  soup  in 
the  form  of  a puree.  A glassful  of  port  may  be 
addod  or  not.  Serve  fresh  rolls  with  this  soup. 
Time,  four  hours  to  simmer  the  soup.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  6d.  per  quart.  Sufficient  for  a 
dozen  persons. 

Ox  Tail,  Stewed. — Take  a fine  ox  tail, 
disjoint  it,  cut  it  into  pieces  about  one  inch 
and  a half  long,  and  divide  the  thick  parts  into 
quarters.  Throw  these  pieces  into  boiling 
water,  and  let  them  remain  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; then  drain  them,  and  soak  them  in  cold 
water  for  an  hour.  Take  them  up,  wipe  them 
with  a soft  cloth,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  two  qu  irts  of  stock  or  water,  a large  onion 
stuck  with  three  cloves,  three  carrots,  a bunch 
of  savoury  herbs,  and  a little  salt  and  pepper. 
Simmer  gently  until  the  meat  parts  easily  from 
the  bones,  then  put  the  pieces  on  a hot  dish, 
reduce  the  gravy,  strain  it  over  them,  and. 
garnish  with  toasted  sippets.  A little  lemon- 
juice  is  by  some  persons  considered  an  improve- 
ment. Time,  three  hours  and  a half  to  stew 
the  tail.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  to  4s.  Suffi- 
cient for  three  or  four  persons. 

Ox  Tail,  Stewed,  with  Green  Peas 
or  Spinach. — Stew  the  ox  tail  according  to 
the  directions  given  in  the  last  recipe.  When 
the  meat  is  tender,  lift  it  out,  strain  the  gravy, 
and  reduce  it  to  half  the  quantity.  Pour  it 
again  over  the  meat,  let  it  simmer  a few 
minutes,  then  serve  the  stew,  neatly  arranged, 
in  a circle  on  a hot  dish,  with  green  peas  or 
spinach  in  the  centre.  Time,  three  hours  and 
a half  to  stew  the  ox  tail.  Probable  cost  of  ox 
tails.  Is.  6d.  to  4s.  each.  Sufficient  for  three  or 
four  persons. 

Ox  Tail  with  Matelote  Sauce.— Take 
a largo  fresh  ox  tail,  disjoint  it,  cut  it  into 
pieces  two  inches  long,  and  blanch  these  in 
boiling  water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour;  then 
take  them  up,  drain  then,  and  soak  them  in 
cold  water  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Put 
them  in  a saucepan,  covor  them  with  broth  or 
water,  bring  them  to  the  boil,  then  simmer  them 
gently  for  two  hours.  Tako  them  up,  strain 
the  sauce,  thicken  three-quarters  of  a pint 
of  it  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour  and  a 
little  butter,  add  a dozen  and  a half  of  small 
fried  onions,  and  a dozen  button  mush- 
rooms (or,  as  a substitute,  a table-spoonful  of 
mushroom  ketchup),  a bunch  of  parsley,  a 
small  sprig  of  thymo  and  basil,  a bay- 
leaf,  and  a little  salt  and  popper.  Stow  gently 
and  skim  carefully  until  tho  moat  parts  easily 
from  the  bono3.  Then  add  a poundod  anchovy, 
a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  a glassful  of  claret. 
IJoil  up  again,  and  servo  tho  ox  tail  piled  in  tho 
centre  of  a hot  dish;  garnish  with  toasted 
sippets,  and  strain  the  sauce  over  all.  Time 


altogether,  three  hours  and  a half  to  stew  the 
ox  tail.  Sufficient  for  throe  persons.  Probable 
cost  of  ox  tail,  from  Is.  6d.  to  4s. 

Ox  Tail  with  Piquant  Sauce.— Take 
a fresh  ox  tail,  disjoint  it,  and  cut  it  into 
pieces  two  inches  long.  Put  these  pieces  into 
boiling  water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
soak  them  in  cold  water  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Drain  the  pieces  well,  and  wipe  them 
with  a soft  cloth.  Place  them  in  a sauce- 
pan, cover  with  a pint  of  stock  or  water, 
and  bring  them  gradually  to  the  boil.  lie- 
move  tho  scum  as  it  rises,  and  put  in  with 
the  meat  two  sliced  onions,  two  sliced  carrots, 
a piece  of  garlic  about  the  size  of  a small  pea,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  a small  sprig  of  thyme,  a bay- 
leaf,  three  cloves,  and  a little  salt  and  pepper. 
Simmer  gently  until  the  tail  is  tender  and  the 
meat  parts  easily  from  the  bones.  Lift  the  meat 
out  carefully,  strain  tho  sauce,  stir  into  it  a glass 
of  sherry  or  madeira,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  four 
or  five  button  onions,  a tea-spoonful  of  strained 
lemon- juice,  a table-spoonful  of  pickled  gherkins 
finely  minced,  and  a little  brown  thickening. 
Put  back  the  pieces  of  meat,  let  them  simmer 
half  an  hour  longer,  and  serve  them  piled  up  in 
the  centre  of  a hot  dish  with  the  gravy  poured 
over  them.  Time,  three  hours  to  stew  the  ox 
tail.  Probable  cost  of  ox  tail,  from  Is.  6d.  to 
4s.,  according  to  the  season.  Sufficient  for 
three  persons. 

Ox  Tongue. — Ox  tongues  arc  generally 
preferred  either  pickled  or  smoked,  though  they 
are  occasionally  cooked  when  fresh.  Recipes 
for  both  are  given.  A fresh  tongue,  after  being 
trimmed,  should  be  soaked  in  plenty  of  cold 
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water  for  one  hour  before  it  is  cooked,  a green 
tongue  just  taken  out  of  pickle  for  four  hours, 
and  a salted  and  dried  tongue  for  twenty-four 
hours.  In  choosing  a tongue,  select  a plump 
one  with  a smooth  skin,  which  is  a sign  that  it 
is  young  and  tender.  If  the  thin  part  of  a 
tonguo  is  not  eaten  it  should  be  preserved  and 
dried.  It  will  grate  like  hung  beef,  and  will 
be  found  excellent  for  flavouring  omelettes,  and 
also  for  making  tongue  toast. 

Ox  Tongue,  Boiled. — Soak  the  tongue. 
Put  it  into  a stewpan  with  plenty  of  cold  water, 
an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  and  a bunch  of 
savoury  horbs.  Bring  the  water  very  gradually 
to  the  boil,  then  draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side, 
and  simmer  gently  from  three  to  four  hours, 
according  to  tho  size.  When  tho  tongue  is 
done  enough — this  may  bo  ascertained  by 
pushing  a skower  into  it ; if  the  skewer  will 
enter  easily,  tho  tongue  is  done — plunge  it  at 
once  into  cold  water,  when  the  furred  coating 
can  bo  easily  drawn  off.  If  the  tongue  is  to  be 
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eaten  hot,  wrap  it  in  greased  paper,  and  warm 
it  in  hot  water  for  about  twenty  minutes,  after 
taking  off  the  skin.  Glaze  it  over  two  or  throe 
times  until  it  looks  clear,  and  send  it  to  table 
with  mashed  turnips,  boiled  carrots,  or  stewed 
cabbage,  or  with  tomato  or  piquant  sauce.  _ If 
it  is  to  be  eaten  cold,  place  the  root  end  against 
a board,  and  put  a strong  fork  into  the  top  and 
the  end  in  order  to  bend  it  into  a nico  shape,  and 
let  it  remain  until  it  is  firmly  set.  Glaze  it, 
and  before  sending  it  to  table  ornament  the 
root  with  a neat  frill  of  cut  paper.  Or,  roll  the 
tongue — that  is,  turn  the  thick  part  into  the 
middle,  and  press  the  tongue  into  a plain  round 
mould  just  large  enough  to  hold  it — put  a 
dish  with  a weight  upon  it,  and  let  it  remain 
some  hours.  Glaze  round  it,  and  carve  it  like 
a fillet  of  veal.  Tongue  which  is  to  be  eaten 
cold  should  be  allowed  to  cool  in  the  liquid  in 
which  it  was  boiled.  Probable  cost,  4s.  to  6s. 
each.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  nine  persons. 

Ox  Tongue,  Cured. — Cut  away  the  root, 
which  may  afterwards  be  stewed  for  stock,  leave 
a little  of  the  fat,  and  trim  the  tongue  neatly. 
Rub  it  well  with  common  salt,  and  leave  it 
until  the  next  day;  drain,  and  dry  it.  Mix 
together  one  ounce  of  pounded  saltpetre,  two 
ounces  of  moist  sugar,  and  half  a pound  of  salt. 
Dry  them  well,  and  rub  every  part  of  the  tongue 
thoroughly  with  the  powder.  Turn  it  and  rub 
it  again  every  day  for  three  weeks,  when  it 
will  be  ready  for  cooking,  or,  if  not  wanted 
immediately,  for  drying  or  smoking.  Probable 
cost,  4s.  to  6s.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  nine 
persons. 

Ox  Tongue,  Fresh,  Boiled. — Soak  a 
fresh  ox  tongue  for  an  hour  or  more.  Trim  it 
neatly,  and  put  it  into  a large  stewpan  with 
plenty  of  cold  water,  a bunch  of  savoury  herbs, 
an  onion  stuck  with  three  cloves,  half  a dozen 
peppercorns,  and  a table-spoonful  of  salt.  Let 
it  boil,  then  draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side  of 
the  fire,  and  simmer  very  gently  for  three  hours. 
Ascertain  whether  the  tongue  is  done  enough 
by  pushing  a skewer  into  it,  then  take  off  the 
outer  skin,  serve  the  meat  on  a hot  dish,  and 
send  piquante  or  tomato  sauce  to  table  in  a 
tureen.  Probable  cost,  3s.  to  4s.  Sufficient 
for  eight  or  nine  persons. 

Ox  Tongue,  Fresh,  Larded.— Soak 
the  tongue,  and  boil  it  gently  for  about  three 
hours.  Take  off  the  rough  skin,  and  lard  the 
upper  part  of  the  tongue  evenly  with  strips  of 
fat  bacon.  Put  it  again  into  the  saucepan  with 
as  much  of  the  liquor  in  which  it  was  boiled  as 
will  cover  it,  a dozen  fried  button  onions,  a 
little  pepper  and  salt,  and  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  butter,  rolled  thickly  in  flour.  Stew  gently 
for  an  hour.  A quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
tongue  is  taken  up,  put  with  it  a table-spoonful 
of  strained  lemon- juice  and  a glassful  of  port. 
Serve  tho  tongue  on  a hot  dish  with  the  gravy 
poured  over  it.  Time,  four  hours.  Probable 
cost,  4s.  to  6s.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  nine 
persons. 

Ox  Tongue,  Fresh,  Roasted.— Soak 
the  tongue,  and  boil  it  gently  for  about  three 
hours.  Drain  it,  take  off  the  skin,  trim  the 
root  neatly,  stick  about  a dozen  cloves  into  it, 


and  roast  before  a clear  firo,  basting  it  well 
with  good  dripping  or  butter.  Serve  on  a 
hot  dish,  and  send  half  a pint  of  good  brown 
gravy  to  tablo  with  it.  If  preferred,  the  tongue 
may  bo  egged  and  brcad-crumbcd  before  being 
roasted.  Red-currant  jelly  should  be  eaten 
with  roasted  tongue.  Time  to  roast,  half  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  4s.  to  6s.  Sufficient  for 
eight  or  nine  persons. 

Ox  Tongue,  Fresh,  Stewed. — Soak 
a fresh  ox  tongue  for  about  an  hour.  Drain  it, 
and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  plenty  of  cold 
water.  Bring  it  slowly  to  a boil,  then  draw 
the  saucepan  to  the  side,  and  simmer  very 
gently  until  it  is  done  enough.  Take  off  the 
skin.  Brown  a table-spoonful  of  flour  in  two 
ounces  of  butter;  add  as  much  of  the  liquid 
in  which  the  tongue  was  boiled  as  will  make 
the  sauce  of  the  thickness  of  cream,  and  put 
with  it  a finely-minced  onion,  a table-spoonful 
of  chopped  parsley,  half  a table-spoonful  of 
bruised  capers,  two  sardines,  a little  sliced 
lemon,  and  salt  and  cayenne  to  taste.  Simmer 
the  tongue  in  this  sauce  for  about  an  hour,  place 
it  on  a hot  dish,  boil  the  sauce  up  once  more 
with  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar  and  a glassful 
of  sherry  or  madeira,  pour  it  over  the  tongue, 
and  serve  immediately.  Time,  altogether,  about 
four  hours.  Probable  cost,  4s.  to  6s.  Sufficient 
for  eight  or  nine  persons. 

Ox  Tongue,  Pickled.— Prepare  the 
tongue  in  the  usual  way.  Soak  and  dry  it, 
and  put  it  into  a deep  earthen  pan  with  two 
dozen  peppercorns,  a bunch  of  basil,  and  a 
bunch  of  thyme.  Make  a pickle  by  boiling  an 
ounce  of  saltpetre,  an  ounce  of  salprunella,  a 
pound  and  a half  of  bay  salt,  and  a pound  of 
moist  sugar  in  a gallon  of  water  for  twenty 
minutes.  Let  it  get  quite  cold,  then  cover  the 
tongue  with  this,  and  let  it  remain  for  ten  days 
or  a fortnight,  the  duration  of  the  time  to  de- 
pend upon  the  season  of  the  year:  it  should 
be  longer  in  winter  than  in  summer.  When 
the  tongue  is  taken  out  of  the  pickle  it  should 
be  rubbed  well  with  a dry  cloth,  and  either 
cooked  at  once,  or  hung  up  to  dry.  It  is  always 
best  when  cooked  straight  out  of  the  pickle. 
This  pickle  may  be  used  again  and  again  for 
beef  and  tongues,  but  when  it  has  been  used  a 
few  weeks,  it  should  be  boiled  gently  with  a 
little  additional  salt  and  sugar,  and  the  scum 
carefully  removed.  Probable  cost,  4s.  to  6s. 

Ox  Tongue,  Potted.— Take  the  remains 
of  a boiled  pickled  tongue,  and  a small  quantity 
of  roasted  meat  or  poultry,  as  tongue  potted 
alone  is  a little  too  soft.  Cut  off  the  skin  and 
hard  parts.  Weigh  the  meat,  mince  finely, 
and  pound  it  in  a mortar,  with  six  ounces  of 
fresh  butter,  a heaped  tea-spoonful  of  powdered 
mace,  a pinch  of  cayonne,  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  pounded  cloves,  and  half  a nutmeg,  grated, 
to  every  pound  and  a half  of  meat.  Mix 
thoroughly.  Press  the  meat  into  small  potting- 
jars,  and  cover  with  clarified  butter.  Keep 
in  a cool  place.  Time,  ono  hour  to  prepare. 
Proba,ble  cost,  Is.  6d.  for  a quarter  of  a pound. 
Sufficient  for  fivo  or  six  persons. 

.Ox  Tongue,  Potted  Whole  (for  a 
picnic  or  supper). — Take  an  ox  tongue  out  of 
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pickle  and  wash  it  well.  If  the  root  has  not  ] 
been  cut  away,  take  off  the  rough  parts.  Put 
•half  a pound  of  fat  hacon  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  round  pan  just  largo  enough  for  the  pur-  | 
pose,  and  then  a pound  of  rump-steak ; upon 
these  placo  tho  tonguo,  wliich  has  been  rolled 
;ind  hound  with  tape.  Cover  it  with  a cow-heel, 
boiled  and  boned,  another  slice  of  steak  and 
bacon,  and  season  the  whole  with  a quarter  of 
a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  ginger,  a quarter  of 
a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  cloves,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  white  pepper,  and  a bay-leaf. 
Add  two  onions  and  a carrot,  sliced,  a'  bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  and  pour  over  the  whole  a quart 
of  water,  two  glassfuls  of  sherry,  and  half  a pint 
of  mild  alo.  Cover  the  pan  closely,  and  place 
it  in  a moderate  oven.  When  the  tongue  is 
sufficiently  cooked  take  it  out,  put  a thin 
board  with  a weight  upon  it  over  the  meat,  and 
leave  it  until  the  following  day.  Turn  it  out, 
and  glaze  neatly  before  serving.  If  wished, 
part  of  the  tongue  can  be  eaten  hot,  and  the 
remainder  afterwards  pressed.  Time,  three 
hours  and  a half  to  bake  the  meat.  Probable 
cost,  8s.  Sufficient  for  eighteen  or  twenty 
persons. 

Ox  Tongue  Toast  (a  breakfast  relish). 

Mince  two  ounces  of  cold  boiled  tongue  very 

finely.  Mix  with  it  a hard-boiled  egg  chppped 
small,  and  a pinch  of  cayenne  and  powdered 
mace.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  add 
the  tongue,  &c.,  and  stir  all  over  the  fire  until 
the  mixture  is  quite  hot,  then  spread  it  thickly 
on  a slice  of  buttered  toast,  and  serve  at  once. 
Time,  three  or  four  minutes  to  heat  the  mix- 
ture. Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  one 
person. 

Oxford  Bishop. — Pub  three  ounces  of 
sugar  in  lumps  on  the  rind  of  a fresh  lemon 
until  all  the  yellow  part  is  taken  off.  Put 
the  pieces  of  sugar  into  a jug,  and  strain 
over  them  half  the  lemon-juice.  _ Score  the 
rind  of  another  lemon  or  of  a Seville  orange, 
stick  into  it  half  a dozen  cloves,  and  roast  it 
before  a slow  fire.  Put  two  drachms  each  ot 
cloves,  allspice,  cinnamon,  ginger,  and  mace 
into  a saucepan,  with  half  a pint  of  water, 
and  simmer  very  gently  for  half  an  hour. 
Pour  the  liquid,  without  straining  it,  Upon  the 
roasted  lemon,  add  the  flavoured  sugar,  and  a 
bottle  of  good  port  from  which  part  of  the 
spirit  has  been  burnt  out.  Stir  the  mixture 
over  the  fire  for  a few  minutes,  and  serve  hot, 
with  the  spices  and  lemon  in  the  punch.  / Pro- 
bable cost,  exclusive  of  the  port,  6d.  Sufficient 
for  a pint  and  a half  of  punch. 

Oxford  Dumplings  or  Puddings.— 

Shred  a quarter  of  a pound  of  kidney  suet 
very  finely.  Add  a pinch  of  salt,  two  ounces 
of  stale  bread-crumbs,  two  ounces  of  dried 
flour  four  ounces  of  picked  and  dried  currants, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  moist  sugar,  a table- 
spoonful  of  minded  lemon-rind,  and  half  a 
nutmeg,  grated.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients 
thoroughly.  Moisten  them  to  a stiff  paste  with 
a little  milk  and  two  well-beaten  eggs,  divide 
tho  mixture  into  dumplings,  and  fry  them  in 
hot  fat  until  they  aro  lightly  browned.  Servo 
with  wine  sauce.  Probable  cpst,  8d.  Sufliciont 
for  five  or  six  persons. 


Oxford  Grace  Cup. — Take  the  pec-1  of  a 
lemon,  extract  the  juice,  and  cut  the  peel  into 
thin  slices.  Put  it  in  a bowl  or  jug,  pour  over 
it  a pint  and  a half  of  strong  liome-brvwcd  beer 
and  a bottle  of  sherry ; grate  a nutmeg  into  the 
cup ; sweeten  to  taste ; stir  till  tlie  sugar  is 
dissolved,  and  then  add  three  or  four  slices  of 
bread,  toasted  brown.  Set  it  on  one  side  for 
two  hour's  before  straining  off. 

Oxford  John,  Mutton.— Cut  one  pound 
and  a half  of  very  thin  collops  from  a well-kept 
leg  of  mutton.  Free  them  entirely  from  skin 
and  sinew,  season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
grated  nutmeg,  and  dip  them  into  a mixture 
composed  of  two  table-spoonfuLs  of  chopped 
parsley,  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  thyme,  and 
a tea- spoonful  of  finely-minced  shallots.  Fry 
the  seasoned  collops  in  three  ounces  of  butter, 
and  when  they  are  lightly  browned  on  both 
sides,  cover  them  with  good  brown  gravy,  and 
add  a piece  of  butter,  rolled  thickly  in  flour,  and 
a tea-spoonful  of  strained  lemon-juice.  Let 
them  remain  on  the  fire  a few  minutes  until 
the  sauce  is  on  the  point  of  boiling,  then 
turn  tnem  on  a hot  dish,  and  serve  with 
sippets.  If  the  collops  are  allowed  to  boil 
they  will  prove  hard.  Time,  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.  Sufficient  for  three  or 
four  persons. 

Oxford  John,  Mutton  (another  way).— 
Melt  some  butter  in  a stewpan  (say  two  or  three 
ounces),  cut  very  thin  slices  from  a leg  of 
mutton  into  round  collops,  season  these  with 
a mixture  of  pepper,  salt,  minced  shallot, 
savoury  herbs,  and  parsley,  and  a blade  of 
pounded  mace.  Put  the  collops  into  the  stew- 
pan,  and  keep  them  stirred  or  moved  round  in 
the  pan  until  done,  when,  add  a breakfast-cup- 
ful of  good  meat  gravy,  the  juice  of  half  a 
small  lemon,  and  an  ounce  of  butter,  kneaded 
into  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour;  stir,  and  simmer 
five  or  six  minutes,  but  not  longer,  or  the} 
will  become  tough.  Time,  twenty  minutes  to 
stew. 

Oxford  Pancakes.— Mix  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour  very  smoothly  with  three 
well-beaten  eggs,  and  half  a pint  of  new  milk. 
Add  a pinch  of  salt,  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
butter,  a table-spoonful  of  sugar,  and  the 
eighth  of  a nutmeg,  grated.  Fry  the  pancakes 
as  thin  as  possible  in  hot  fat.  Sift  powdered 
sugar  over  them  when  they  are  on.  the  dish, 
and  send  a cut  lemon  to  table  with  them. 
These  pancakes  should  be  made  an  hour  or  two 
beforo  they  aro  wanted.  Time  to  fry,  four  or 
five  minutes.  Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Oxford  Pudding.— Wash  six  ounces  of 
best  Carolina  rice  in  two  or  three  waters. 
Drain  it  well,  and  put  it  into  a pudding-cloth, 
with  three  ounces  of  picked  currants,  or,  it 
preferred,  two  largo  apples,  pared,  cored  ana 
sliced,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  lie  the  cloth 
loosely  to  give  tho  ncc  room  to  swell,  and  1. 
the  pudding  boil  quickly  until  d°ne  jmou^ 
Serve  with  sweet  sauce.  lime  to  boil,  < 
hours.  Probable  cost,  -Id.  Sufficient  for  too 
or  six  persons. 
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Oxford  Punch.— Rul)  the  rind  of  three  I 
fresh  lemons  with  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  , 
in  lumps,  until  all  the  yellow  part  is  taken  off. 
Put  tho  sugar  into  a large  jug  with  the  thin  rind 
of  a Sevillo  orange  and  a lemon,  the  strained 
juice  of  three  Seville  oranges  and  eight  lemons, 
and  a pint  of  liquid  calf’s-foot  jelly.  Mix  these 
ingredients  thoroughly.  Pour  over  them  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  set  the  jug  which 
contains  them  on  tho  hob  for  twenty  minutes. 
Strain  the  mixture  into  a punch-bowl,  and 
when  it  is  cool,  mix  with  it  a bottle  of  capillaire, 
a pint  of  brandy-,  a pint  of  rum,  half  a pint 
of  light  wine,  and  a quart  of  orange  shrub. 
Sufficient  for  nearly  a gallon  of  punch. 

Oxford  Sausages.— Mince  very  finely 
one  pound  of  lean  veal,  one  pound  of  lean  pork, 

.n  ml  one  pound  of  beef  suet.  Add  three  tea- 
spoonfuls of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  cayenne, 
a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  half  a pound  of 
stale  roll,  which  has  been  crumbled  and  soaked 
in  butter  for  two  or  three  minutes.  Three-parts 
fill  the  prepared  skins  with  the  mixture,  and 
fry  them  before  serving.  If  it  is  preferred 
that  the  sausages  should  be  seasoned,  add  the 
finely-minced  rind  of  half  a lemon,  a nutmeg, 
grated,  a table-spoonful  of  powdered  sage,  and 
a small  tea-spoonful  of  lemon  thyme,  sweet 
marjoram,  and  basil.  A chopped  anchovy  is  by 
some  persons  considered  an  improvement ; but, 
generally  speaking,  the  sausages  are  preferred 
plain.  Time  to  fry,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
eight  or  ten  persons. 

Oxford  Sausages,  without  Skins 

(Theodore  Hook’s  recipe). — Take  a pound  and  a 
half  of  pork  from  the  griskin,  freed  entirely 
from  skin,  a pound  and  a half  of  beef  suet,  and 
half  a pound  of  lean  veal.  Mince  all  very 
finely,  separately  at  first,  and  afterwards  to- 
gether. Mix  thoroughly,  as  the  excellence 
of  the  sausages  depends  in  a great  measure 
upon  the  mixing.  Season  with  three  small 
tea-spoonfuls  of  salt,  one  tea-spoonful  of 
pepper,  a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of  cayenne, 
and  a dessert-spoonful  of  dried,  powdered,  and 
sifted  sage,  and  bind  tho  mixture  together  with 
five  well-beaten  eggs.  Press  the  meat  into  a 
stone  jar,  and  keep  it  in  a cool  place.  It  will 
remain  good  for  two  or  three  days  in  summer, 
and  nearly  a week  in  winter.  When  wanted 
for  use,  roll  the  mixture  into  the  usual  shape, 
or  into  balls,  on  a floured  board,  and  fry  the 
sausages  before  serving.  Time,  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  persons. 

Oyster  and  Fish  Pie  [see  Fish  arid 
Oyster  Pie). 

Oyster  and  Lobster  Pie  [see  Lobster 
and  Oyster  Pic). 

Oyster  Sauce,  Beef  Stewed  and  [sec 

Beef  Stewed  with  Oysters). 

Oyster  Sauce  for  Fowl  [sec  Fowl, 
White  Oyster  Sauce  for). 

Oysters. — Oyster-beds  have  in  past  years 
been  so  over-fished,  that  oysters  are  at  the 
present  time  very  expensive.  As,  however, 
steps  have  been  taken  by  Government  to 


I preservo  them  for  the  future,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
| that  in  a few  years  they  will  be  more  plentiful. 

1 Oysters  are  universally  liked,  and  besides 
being  delicious,  are  considered  wholcsomo  and 
nourishing  for  delicate  and  consumptive 
persons.  When  cooked,  they  appear  more 
frequently  as  components  of  other  dishes  than 
by  themselves,  and  when  served  thus, 
preserved  oysters,  which  may  be  obtained  of 
any  grocer,  will  be  found  an  economical  and 
excellent  substitute  for  the  fresh  fish,  though 
not  quite  equal  to  it.  According  to  law, 
oysters  come  into  season  on  the  4th  of  August, 
and  go  out  at  tho  beginning  of  May,  which 
justifies  the  old  saying  that  they  are  to  be  eaten 
whenever  there  is  the  letter  R in  the  month. 
There  are  several  kinds,  each  large  town  having 
its  favourite  oyster-bank,  but  “ Natives  ” are 
generally  considered  the  best.  Oysters  cannot 
be  too  fresh,  and  when  eaten  raw,  should  be 
swallow'ed  as  soon  as  they  are  opened,  af 
exposure  to  the  air  spoils  their  flavour  ( sec 
Oysters,  Eating  of).  They  may  be  preserved 
alive  for  some  days,  but  their  quality  gradually 
deteriorates.  It  is  said  that  if  a cupful  of  hot 
milk  is  taken  by  delicate  persons  immediately 
after  partaking  of  oysters,  it  will  greatly  assist 
their  digestion.  Excellent  oysters  have  lately 
been  imported  to  England  from  America. 

Oysters  (au  Gratin).- — Put  six  ounces  of 
macaroni  into  a stewpan  with  three  pints  of 
boiling  water.  Season  with  a pinch  of  salt  and 
two  pinches  of  pepper,  and  simmer  for  twenty 
minutes.  Drain  the  macaroni,  and  put  it  back 
into  the  saucepan  with  half  a pint  of  good  gravy, 
and  let  it  stew  until  the  macaroni  is  tender  and 
the  gravy  absorbed.  Turn  it  out,  chop  it 
small,  and  put  it  again  into  the  stewpan  with  a 
dozen  or  more  of  oysters,  cut  into  small  pieces, 
two  ounces  of  grated  Parmesan,  one  ounce  of 
butter,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  and  as  much  milk  or 
gravy  as  wall  moisten  it.  Shake  the  saucepan 
over  the  fire  until  the  cheese  is  melted,  then 
pile  the  macaroni  high  in  a dish,  sprinkle  over 
it  an  ounce  of  grated  Parmesan  and  a dessert- 
spoonful of  browned  bread-crumbs,  pour  over 
half  an  ounce  of  clarified  butter,  and  brown  the 
mixture  in  a gentle  oven,  or  before  the  fire. 
Serve  very  hot.  Time,  altogether,  two  hours. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Oysters,  Baked. — Mix  three  table-spoon- 
fuls of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs  with  half  a 
salt-spoonful  of  salt,  a salt-spoonful  of  white 
pepper,  and  a quarter  of  a nutmeg,  grated. 
Beard  a dozen  oysters,  dip  them  in  beaten  egg, 
roll  them  in  the  seasoned  crumbs,  put  each 
one  in  its  lower  shell,  and  lay  a small  piece  of 
butter  upon  it.  Place  the  oysters  in  the  oven, 
or  before  tho  fire  for  a few  minutes,  until  thoy 
arc  quite  hot.  Before  serving,  squeeze  a 
little  lemon-juice  upon  them.  Probable  cost  of 
oysters,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  dozen.  Sufficient  for 
one  or  two  persons. 

Oysters,  Beef  Steak  Pie  with  [see 

Beef  Steak  Pie  with  Oysters). 

Oysters,  Boiled. — Wash  the  shells  care- 
folly  ; throw  them  into  a saucepan  of  boiling 
water,  and  lot  them  boil  quickly  for  three  or 
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four  minutes,  thon  take  them  up,  and  serve 
them  in  the  shells,  with  melted  butter  in  a 
tureen.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  dozen. 

Oysters,  Broiled.— Take  a dozen  large 
oysters,  dry  them  in  a soft  cloth,  and  dip  them 
into  beaten  egg,  and  afterwards  into  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs.  Rub  the  bars  of  a double 
wire  gridiron  with  a little  butter,  place  the 
-oysters  upon  it,  and  broil  them  over  a clear, 
but  not  fierce  fire.  When  one  side  is  done, 
turn  them  upon  the  other.  Put  a small  lump 
of  fresh  butter  upon  a hot  dish,  lay  the 
oysters  upon  it,  sprinkle  a little  pepper  over 
them,  and  serve.  Time  to  broil,  one  or  two 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  per 
dozen.  Sufficient  for  one  or  two  persons. 

Oysters  Broiled  in  their  Shells. — 

Take  a dozen  oysters,  open  them,  and  leave 
them  in  the  deep  shell.  Place  a little  butter 
upon  each,  with  a pinch  of  salt  and  cayenne, 
and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon-juice.  Put 
the  shells  on  the  gridiron,  over  a clear  but  not 
fierce  fire,  and  broil  them  for  three  minutes. 
Serve  them  neatly  arranged  on  a folded  napkin. 
If  preferred,  the  oysters  may  be  bearded,  and 
warmed  for  a minute  or  two  in  a stewpan, 
with  an  ounce  of  butter  and  a table-spoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  before  they  are  put  into  the 
shells,  or  the  shells  may  be  washed,  and  laid 
closed  upon  the  gridiron,  the  deep  side  to  the 
fire.  When  the  shells  open  wide,  the  oysters 
are  done  enough.  Serve  with  bread  and  butter. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  dozen.  Suffi- 
cient for  one  or  two  persons. 

Oysters  Browned  in  their  own 
Gravy. — Take  a dozen  plump,  juicy  oysters 
of  medium  size.  As  they  are  opened,  care- 
fully pour  the  gravy  into  a cup.  Beard  the 
oysters,  sprinkle  a little  pepper  and  salt  over 
them,  and  dip  each  one  separately  into  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  which  has  been  mixed  smoothly 
with  a tea-spoonful  of  flour.  Brown  them  in 
a saucepan  with  a little  clarified  butter,  lift 
them  out,  mix  their  gravy  with  the  butter,  and 
thicken  it  with  half  a tea-spoonful  of  flour. 
Simmer  gently  for  two  or  three  minutes,  stir 
in  the  browned  oysters,  let  them  get  hot,  then 
serve  them  on  toasted  bread  in  a hot  dish. 
Time,  altogether,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  dozen.  Suffi- 
cient for  one  or  two  persons. 

Oysters  Calf’s  Head  with  (. see  Calf’s 
Head). 

Oysters,  Cold. — Oysters  are  never  so 
excellent  as  when  they  are  eaten  uncooked,  if 
only  they  are  quite  fresh,  and  newly  opened. 
Brown  bread  and  butter  is  usually  served  with 
them,  and  either  lemon- juice  or  vinegar  and 
pepper ; but  the  true  lover  of  oysters  prefers 
them  with  nothing  but  their  own  gravy.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  dozen. 

Oysters,  Croquettes  of. — Take  a dozen 
plump  juicy  oysters.  Put  them  in  a saucepan 
over  a gentle  fire  for  a minute  or  two  to  harden 
them,  then  beard  thorn,  and  cut  each  ono  into 
six  or  eight  pieces.  Mix  an  ounce  of  butter 
smoothly  in  a stewpan  with  half  an  ounco  of 
flour,  add  tho  juice  of  the  oysters,  a pinch  of 
cay  snne,  a tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  a grato 


or  two  of  nutmeg,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk. 
Stir  these  ingredients  over  the  fire  until  the  sauce 
is  smooth  and  thick,  then  lift  the  pan  olf  the 
fire  for  a minute,  add  a tea-spoonful  of  good  beef 
or  veal  gravy,  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon- juice.  Stir 
the  sauce  again  over  the  fire  until  the  eggs  are 
set,  then  add  the  oysters,  let  them  get  quite 
hot  (if  this  .point  is  not  attended  to  the  cro- 
quettes will  not  be  good),  spread  the  mixture 
out  upon  a plate,  about  an  inch  and  a half 
thick,  and  put  it  aside  until  quite  cold.  Strew 
some  finely-grated  bread-crumbs  on  a board. 
Divide  the  oyster  mixture  into  equal-sized 
parts,  and  roll  these  to  the  shape  of  corks  or 
balls;  dip  them  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten 
up  with  a tea-spoonful  of  oil  and  a little  salt 
and  pepper ; roll  them  on  the  bread-crumbs, 
and  fry  them  in  hot  fat  until  they  are  crisp, 
and  lightly  browned  all  over.  Dry  them  well 
before  the  fire  on  a cloth  placed  upon  an  in- 
verted sieve,  and  serve  them  piled  on  a napkin, 
and  garnished  with  fried  parsley.  Time  to  fry 
the  croquettes,  five  to  seven  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 


Oysters,  Curried.  — - Open  two  dozen 
oysters  without  losing  any  of  their  liquor.  Put 
them  into  a saucepan  over  the  fire  for  a minute 
to  harden  them,  then  beard  them  and  put  them 
aside.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
in  a stewpan,  mix  smoothly'  with  it  a table- 
spoonful of  curry-powder  and  a tea-spoonful 
of  dried  flour;  add  a minced  onion,  and  stir 
gently  until  the  onion  is  tender,  then  add 
the  oyster-liquor  and  a dessert-spoonful  of 
strained  lemon-juice.  Let  the  sauce  boil,  then 
put  in  the  oysters ; let  them  simmer  for  half  a 
minute,  stirring  them  gently'  all  the  time,  and 
serve  on  a hot  dish,  with  a border  of  rice  boiled 
as  for  curry.  Time,  a few  minutes.  Probable 
cost  of  oysters,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  dozen.  Suffi- 
cient for  three  or  four  persons. 

Oysters,  Curried,  Indian.— Open  and 
beard  four  dozen  large  plump  oysters,  and  be 
careful  to  preservo  the  liquor.  Mince  an  onion 
very  finely,  and  fry'  it  in  an  ounce  of  butter 
until  it  is  quite  tender.  Stir  into  it  a heaped 
table-spoonful  of  curry-powder,  add  a little 
more  butter,  if  necessary,  and  pour  in  very 
gradually  a quarter  of  a pint  of  nicely-seasoned 
stock  or  water.  When  the  liquid  boils  stir  in 
the  meat  of  half  a cocoa-nut,  rasped,  and  a sour 
apple,  finely  minced.  Simmer  gently’  until  the 
apple  is  dissolved,  then  thicken  the  gravy  with 
a little  flour,  and  season  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Put  in  the  oysters  with  their  liquor  and 
tho  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut.  Let  the  curry  stew 
for  a few  minutes,  and  stir  it  gently  all  the 
time,  then  add  a dessert-spoonful  of  strained 
lemon-juice,  and  when  tho  oysters  are  done 
enough,  serve  on  a hot  dish,  with  a border  o 
boiled  rice.  A small  vegetable  marrow,  finely 
minced,  or  a large  ripe  tomato,  chopped  small, 
may  bo  added  to  tho  curry,  if  they  arc  at  hand, 
and  will  bo  found  an  improvement.  1 ime. 
altogether,  about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost 
of  oysters,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  dozen.  Sufficient 
for  eight  or  ten  persons. 

Oysters,  Curried,  Indian  (another 

way) . — See  Indian  Oy'sters  Cumed). 
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Oysters,  Devilled- — When  tho  oysters 
are  opened  (chooso  large  ones),  retain  them  and 
their  liquor  in  the  deep  shell.  Insert  cayenne 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  put  the  shells  on 
a gridiron,  with  a hit  of  butter  on  tho  top  of 
each  oyster.  If  the  fire  be  clear  and  bright, 
from  three  to  four  minutes  will  do  them.  Send 
to  table  on  a napkin,  with  bread  and  butter  as 
an  accompaniment.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  to 
Is.  9d.  per  dozen. 

Oysters,  Eating  of. — The  following  re- 
marks on  this  important  subject  are  by  the 
Key.  J.  G.  Wood: — “As  to  such  heresies  as 
pepper  and  vinegar,  let  them  be  banished  from 
the  table  whilst  oysters  are  upon  it.  These 
charming  mollusks  should  always  be  taken  un- 
mitigated, without  losing  the  delicacy  of  their 
flavour,  by  a mixture  with  any  condiment 
whatever,  except  their  native  juice.  Alas ! 
there  are  few  who  know  how  to  appreciate  and 
make  use  of  these  natural  advantages.  Scarcely 
one  man  in  a thousand  knows  how  to  open  an 
oyster,  and  still  less  how  to  eat  it.  The  ordi- 
nary system  which  is  employed  at  the  oyster- 
shops  is  radically  false,  for  all  the  juice  is  lost, 
and  the  oyster  is  left  to  become  dry  and  insipid 
upon  the  flat  shell,  which  effectually  answers 
as  a drain  to  convey  off  the  liquid,  which  is  to 
the  oyster  what  the  ‘ milk  ’ is  to  the  cocoa- 
nut.  Those  who  wish  to  eat  oysters  as 
they  should  be  eaten,  should  act  as  follows : — 
Hold  the  mollusk  firmly  in  a cloth,  insert 
the  point  of  the  knife  neatly  just  before  the 
edge  of  the  upper  shell,  give  a quick  decided 
pressure  until  the  point  is  felt  to  glide  along 
the  polished  inner  surface  of  the  under  shell. 
Force  it  sharply  to  the  hinge,  give  a smart 
wrench  rather  towards  the  right  hand,  and  off 
comes  the  shell.  Then  pass  the  knife  quickly 
under  the  oyster,  separate  it  from  its  attach- 
ment, let  it  fall  into  the  lower  shell,  floating  in 
its  juice,  lift  it  quickly  to  the  lips,  and  eat  it 
before  the  delicate  aroma  has  been  dissipated 
into  the  atmosphere.  There  is  as  much  differ- 
ence between  an  oyster  thus  opened  and  eaten, 
as  between  champagne  frothing  and  leaping 
out  of  the  silver-necked  bottle,  and  the  same 
wine  after  it  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for 
six  hours  with  the  cork  removed.  There  is 
another  method  of  eating  oysters,  wherein  no 
knife  is  required,  and  not  the  least  skill  in 
opening  is  needed,  the  only  instrument  being  a 
pair  of  tongs,  and  the  only  requisite  being  a 
bright  fire.  You  pick  out  a glowing  spot  in 
the  fire,  where  there  are  no  flames,  and  no 
black  pieces  of  coal  to  dart  jets  of  smoke 
exactly  in  the  place  where  they  are  not  wanted. 
You  then  insert  a row  of  oysters  into  tho 
glowing  coals,  taking  care  to  keep  their  mouths 
outward  and  within  an  easy  grasp  of  the  tongs, 
and  their  convexity  downwards.  Presently  a 
spitting  and  hissing  sound  is  heard,  winch 
gradually  increases  until  the  shells  begin  to 
open,  and  the  juice  is  seen  boiling  merrily 
within,  the  mollusk  itself  becoming  whiter And 
more  opaque  as  the  operation  continues.  There 
is  no  rule  for  ascertaining  the  precise  point  at 
which  the  cooking  is  completed,  for  every  one 
has  his  own  taste,  and  must  loam  by  personal 
experience.  A little  practice  soon  makos 


perfect,  and  the  export  operator  will  be  able  to- 
keep  up  a continual  supply  as  fast  as  he  can 
manage  to  eat  them.  When  they  are  thoroughly 
cooked  they  should  be  taken  from  the  fire,  a 
second  batch  inserted,  and  the  still  hissing  and 
spluttering  molluscs  be  eaten  ‘ scorching  ’ hot. 

. . . No  one  who  has  not  eaten  oysters 

dressed  in  this  primitive  mode  has  the  least 
idea  of  the  piquant  flavour  of  which  they  are 
capable.  Stewed  in  their  own  juice,  the  action 
of  fire  only  brings  out  the  full  flavour,  and  as. 
the  juice  is  consumed  as  well  as  the  oyster 
there  is  no  waste,  and  no  dissipation  of  the 
indescribable  but  potent  aroma.” 

Oysters,  Forcemeat  of,  for  Boiled 
Fowls  or  Turkeys. — Grate  four  ounces  of 
the  crumb  of  a stale  loaf  of  bread  very  finely. 
Add  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  white  pepper,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
pounded  mace,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  two  ounces 
of  fresh  butter,  broken  into  small  pieces  (or  if 
preferred,  four  ounces  of  finely-shred  beef-suet, 
though  the  forcemeat  will  not  then  be  so  deli- 
cate), the  grated  rind  of  half  a small  lemon,  and 
a table-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley.  When 
these  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed,  stir  in 
a dozen  plump  oysters,  which  have  been  bearded 
and  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  bind  the  prepara- 
tion together  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  a 
little  of  the  oyster  liquid.  If  forcemeat  balls 
are  required,  the  mixture  should  be  pounded  in 
a mortar  until  reduced  to  a smooth  paste. 
Oyster-sauce  should  always  be  served  with 
oyster-forcemeat.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  pre- 
pare. Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  to  stuff  a 
large  fowl. 

Oysters,  Forcemeat  of  (another  way). 
— Open  and  beard  two  dozen  fresh  oysters,  and 
carefully  preserve  the  liquid.  Mince  them  finely, 
pound  them  to  a smooth  paste,  and  mix  with 
them  five  ounces  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs, 
an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  the  rind  of  half  a lemon 
chopped  small,  a table-spoonful  of  mincedparsley, 
a pinch  of  cayenne,  a small  tea-spoonful  of  salt, 
and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper.  When 
well  mixed,  bind  the  mixture  together  with 
the  unbeaten  yolk  of  an  egg  and  a small  quan- 
tity of  the  oyster  liquid,  added  very  gradually. 
Time,  half  an  hour  to  prepare.  Probable  cost, 
3s.  3d.  Sufficient  to  stuff  a good-sized  turkey. 

Oysters,  Forcemeat  of  (another  way). 
— See  Forcemeat  of  Oysters. 

Oysters,  Fowl  with  ( see  Fowl  with 
Oysters,  and  also  Oysters,  Poulets  and). 

Oysters,  Fresh,  To  Distinguish.— 

The  fresher  oysters  are  the  better.  Their 
freshness  may  be  known  by  the  force  with 
which  the  shell  closes  on  the  knife  when 
they  are  opened.  If  the  shell  gapes  at  all,  the 
oyster  is  stale. 

Oysters,  Fricasseed. — Cuttwo ounces  of 
lean  ham  into  dice,  and  put  them  into  a stew- 
pan  with  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a bunch 
of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a sliced  onion,  an 
inch  of  thin  lemon-rind,  and  two  cloves. 
Place  the  cover  on  the  pan,  and  let  the  contents 
steam  gently  for  ten  minutes.  Pour  over  them 
half  a pint  of  stock  or  gravy  thickened  with  a 
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spoonful  of  flour,  and  simmer  for  twenty 
minutes.  Add  two  dozen  oysters,  and  when  they 
aro  quite  hot,  draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side  of 
the  lire  for  a minute  or  two  to  cool,  then  stir  in 
-mutually  tho  yolk  of  an  egg,  beaton  up  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  cream.  Simmer  again  for  a 
minuto,  and  serve  the  oysters  on  a hot  dish, 
•with  tho  sauce  strained  and  poured  over  them. 

A tea-spoonful  of  lemon-juice  may  he  added  or 
not.  Probable  cost  of  oystors,  from  Is.  6d.  to 
3s.  per  dozen.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons 

Oysters,  Fried.— Fried  oysters  aro  gene- 
rally used  to  garnish  fish,  either  boiled  or  fried, 
and  largo  oysters  aro  the  best  for  the  purpose. 
Open  the  oysters,  and  simmer  them  for  two 
minutes  in  their  own  liquor,  dry  them  in  a cloth, 
beard  them,  and  dip  them  in  a frying  batter 
made  as  follows  : — Mix  six  ounces  of  flour  very 
smoothly  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  an  ounce  of 
clarified  butter,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  luke- 
warm water,  beat  the  mixture  until  it  is  quite 
smooth,  then  add  a pinch  of  salt,  and  let  the 
batter  stand  in  a cool  place  for  a couple  of 
hours.  Stir  in  briskly  the  well- whisked  whites 
of  two  eggs,  dip  the  oysters  in  separately,  drop 
them  into  boiling  fat,  and  fry  them  until  they 
are  crisp  and  brown.  Drain  them  on  a cloth, 
and  servo  very  hot.  Time  to  fry  the  oystors, 
seven  or  eight  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d. 
to  3s.  per  dozen. 

Oysters,  Fried  (another  way).  — Open 
two  dozen  oysters,  and  simmer  them  for  two 
minutes  in  their  own  liquor.  Dry  them  in  a 
cloth,  beard  them,  and  fry  them  with  two 
ounces  of  butter,  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  a tea-spoonful  of  finely-minced  pars- 
ley, and  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  lemon-rmd. 
When  they  are  nicely  browned,  drain  them  on 
a cloth,  and  serve  on  a hot  dish  with  fried 
potatoes,  and  toasted  sippets  round  them.  Pirne, 
six  or  seven  minutes  to  fry.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  dozen.  Sufficient  for  three  or 
four  persons. 

Oyster,  Fritters  of. — Open  a dozen 

oysters,  and  simmer  them  for  two  minutes  in  their 

own  liquor.  Beard  them,  and  put  them  aside. 
Beat  two  eggs,  and  mix  with  them  half  a table- 
spoonful of  milk.  Add  a little  salt,  a quarter 
of  a salt-spoonful  of  pepper,  a quarter  of  a 
nutmeg,  grated,  a quarter  of  a salt-spoonful  of 
pounded  mace,  and  a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful 
of  grated  leinon-rind.  Dip  the  oysters  into  this 
Matter,  and  th.cn  into  finely-grated  hi  cad- 
crumbs.  Fry  in  hot  fat  until  they  are  brown 
and  crisp,  and  use  them  for  garnishing. 
Time,  five  or  six  minutes  to  fry  tho  oysters. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  dozen. 

Oysters  in  th.6  Pan.  — Mince  a small 
•onion  finely,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan  with 
two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a table-spoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered 
thyme,  and  a little  popper  and  salt.  Steam 
until  tho  onion  istondcr,  then  add  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  now  milk  or  cream  and  a dozen  fresh 
oysters.  Lot  these  get  quite  hot,  then  turn 
them  with  the  sauco  into  a buttered  baking-dash, 
strew  finely-grated  bread-crumbs  thickly  over, 
and  put  them  J\to  a quick  oven  until  tho 


crumbs  arc  lightly  browned.  Time,  altogether, 
about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost  of  oysters, 
Is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  dozen.  Sufficient  for  throe  or 
four  persons. 

Oysters,  Ketchup  of.— Take  half  a pint 
of  fresh  oysters,  clean  them  well,  carefully  re- 
moving tho  eye  and  the  gut,  and  boil  them 
gently  with  their  liquor  until  all  the  goodness 
is  drawn  out  of  them.  Strain  them,  and  put 
the  liquid  into  a clean  saucepan,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  light  wine,  six  anchovies,  a tea- 
spoonful of  lemon- juice,  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
each  of  pounded  cloves  and  mace,  and  a dozen 
peppercorns.  Boil  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer, 
then  put  a dozen  shallots  and  the  thin  rind  of  a 
small  lemon  into  a jar,  pour  over  them  the  hot 
liquid  with  the  spices,  and  when  cold  bottle  the 
ketchup  and  resin  the  corks.  This  ketchup  is 
for  flavouring  sauces  when  oysters  are  out  of 
season.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  boil  the  oysters. 
Probable  cost  of  oysters,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  dozen. 


Oysters,  Ketchup  of  (another  way). — 
Take  half  a pint  of  freshly-shelled  oysters,  clean 
them  well,  carefully  removing  the  eye  and  the 
gut,  and  pound  them  in  a mortar  to  a smooth 
paste.  Add  half  a pint  of  sherry,  a drachm  of 
mace,  half  a drachm  of  pepper,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  salt,  and  boil  all  gently  together  for 
twenty  minutes.  Strain  the  liquid,  and  mix 
with  it  a tea-spoonful  of  brandy,  then  bottle 
the  ketchup,  and  resin  tho  corks.  Probable 
cost  of  oysters,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  dozen. 

Oysters,  Ketchup  of  (another  way).— 
Pound  two  dozen  large  oysters  in  a mortar. 
Put  them  into  a stewpan  with  all  their  liquor, 
half  a pint  of  sherry,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
fine  anchovies,  and  the  thin  rind  of  hali  a 
lemon.  Simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour,  then 
strain ; add  half  a salt-spoonful  of  pounded  maco 
and  eight  peppercorns,  boil  for  a few  minutes, 
and  when  cold  bottle  the  ketchup  and  store 
for  use.  This  ketchup  will  be  found  useful  to 
flavour  gravies  and  sauces  when  fresh  oysters 
cannot  be  obtained.  Oysters  too  large  for 
eating  may  be  used  for  ketchup.  Probable 
cost,  3s.  6d.  per  pint.  A dessert-spoonful 
will  flavour  half  a pint  of  sauce. 


Oysters,  Loaves  of.— Beard  one  dozen 
raters,  and  put  the  beards  into  a saucepan  with 

10  oyster  liquid,  as  much  thick  cream  as  will 
iver  them,  a quarter  of  an.  inch  of  nrnce,  a 
rate  or  two  of  nutmeg,  two  inches  of  thin 
, mon-rind,  and  half  a grain  of  cayenne.  Boil 
,r  ton  minutes,  strain  the  sauce,  and  put  it 
ack  into  tho  saucepan,  with  the  oysters  fane 
linced,  a dessert-spoonful  of  lemon  -puce,  and 

quarter  of  a pint  of  thick  cream  thickened 
dth  a dessert-spoonful  of  dried  flour.  . 

ie  mixture  over  the  fire  for  a minute,  then  put 
, into  the  loaves,  prepared  as  follows 
lie  tops  off  three  or  tour  small  French  roll  • 
joop  out  tho  crumb,  and  plunge  the  rolls  into 
luch  hot  lard  as  will  cover  theni  entircl^^^ 
>t  them  remain  till  they  arc  brightl> 

11  over.  Drain  them  well,  fill  the 

yster  mixture,  and  serve  in  a d,sh 
ishod  with  fried  bread-crumbs. 

linutes  to  brown  the  loaves.  Probable  cost. 
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of  oysters,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  dozen.  Sufficient 
for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Oysters,  Marinaded  and  Fried.— 

Make  a batter  as  follows : — Mix  three  ounces 
of  flour  very  smoothly  with  a well-beaten  egg, 
add  a pinch  of  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  clarified 
butter,  and  one-eighth  of  a pint  of  luke- 
warm water.  Open  a dozen  oysters,  put  them 
into  a saucepan,  cover  them  with  cold  water, 
and  bring  them  slowly  to  a boil.  Take  them 
out,  throw  them  into  cold  water  for  a minute, 
then  drain  them  and  place  them  side  by 
side  in  a shallow  dish,  sprinkle  a little  salt, 
pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg  over  them,  squeeze 
the  juice  of  a large  fresh  lemon  upon  them,  and 
let  them  remain  in  this  marinade  for  half  an 
hour.  Dip  them  separately  into  the  batter, 
drop  them  into  boiling  fat,  and  fry  until 
they  are  crisp  and  brown.  Serve  very 
hot.  Time  to  fry  the  oysters,  six  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  Gd.  to  3s.  per  dozen.  Suffi- 
cient for  one  or  two  persons. 

Oysters,  Mock. — Wash  and  scrub  well 
a dozen  deep  oyster  shells.  Mince  the  flesh 
of  a Dutch  herring  very  finely,  divide  it  into 
twelve  parts,  and  put  one  part  into  each  of 
the  shells.  Place  upon  it  a piece  of  boiled 
sweetbread,  the^sizc  and  shape  of  a small  oyster, 
which  has  been  dipped  into  egg  and  seasoned 
bread-crumbs.  Sprinkle  bread-crumbs  thickly 
over  the  mock  oysters,  lay  a piece  of  butter  on 
each,  and  bake  them  in  the  oven,  or  put  them 
before  the  fire  for  a few  minutes  until  they  are 
lightly  browned.  Serve  very  hot.  Time,  about 
ten  minutes  to  brown.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per 
dozen.  Sufficient  for  one  or  two  persons. 

Oysters,  Omelet  of. — Mince  wella  dozen 
fried  oysters.  Mix  with  them  half  a dozen 
well-beaten  eggs ; season  the  mixture  with  a 
small  pinch  of  salt,  a salt-spoonful  of  white 
pepper,  and  the  eighth  of  a nutmeg,  grated,  and 
fry  the  omelet  in  the  usual  way,  ( see  Omelet). 
Or,  beat  half  a dozen  eggs  lightly,  and  fry  them 
in  hot  fat  until  they  are  delicately  set.  Put 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  oyster  sauce  into  the 
centre,  fold  the  omelet  over,  and  serve  on  a 
hot  dish.  Time,  five  or  six  minutes  to  fry  the 
omelet.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  6d. 

Oysters,  Patties  of. — Oyster  patties  may 
be  served  either  hot  or  cold,  and  should  be  sent 
to  table  piled  high  on  a napkin.  They  may  be 
either  baked  in  patty-pans  or  made  like  small 
vol-au- vents.  When  patty-pans  are  used,  lino 

the  pans  with  good  puff  paste,  rolled  out  thin, 
put  a crust  of  bread  in  each,  lay  on  the  cover, 
brush  the  top  with  beaten  egg,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  Whom  the  pastry  is  sufficiently 
baked  remove  the  covers,  take  out  the  bread, 
fill  the  patties  with  the  oyster  mixture,  lay  the 
covers  on  again,  and  servo.  If  made  like  small 
vol-au-vcnts,  roll  out  somo  light  puff  pastry, 
half  art  inch  thick.  Stamp  it  in  rounds  with  a 
pastry-cutter,  two  inches  and  a half  in  diameter, 
press  a small  cutter  an  inch  and  a half  in 
diameter  on  the  middle  of  each  round,  to  the 
depth  of  a quarter  of  an  inch.  This  is  intended 
for  tlie  lid  of  the  vol-au-vcnt.  Place  the  rounds 
on  a buttered  tin,  and  bake  them  in  a quick 


oven  until  they  are  risen  and  lightly  browned. ; 
then  take 'thorn  out,  remove  the  smaller  centre 
piece,  scoop  out  a little  of  tho  inside,  and  fill 
the  empty  space  with  the  prepared  oysters. 
Put  on  the  lid  and  serve.  The  oysters  are 
prepared  as  follows : — Beard  a dozen  oysters, 
and  cut  them  into  small  pieces.  Put  the  liquor 
from  the  oysters  and  tho  beards  into  a saucepan, 
with  an  inoh  of  lemon-rind,  a quarter  of  an  inch 
of  mace,  a quarter  of  a salt-spoonful  of  grated 
nutmeg,  a small  pinch  of  cayenne,  and  a pinch 
of  pepper,  and  boil  for  seven  or  eight  minutes. 
Strain  the  liquid,  and  thicken  it  with  a dessert- 
spoonful of  flour  and  half  'an  ounce  of  butter  ; 
mix  with  it  two  table-spoonfuls  of  thick  cream 
and  a dessert-spoonful  of  lemon- juice,  then  add 
the  oysters,  simmer  all  gently  together  for 
half  a minute,  fill  the  patties,  and  serve.  The 
ragout  should  be  smooth,  thick,  and  delicately 
flavoured,  and  should  never  be  put  into  the 
patties  until  they  are  baked.  Time,  about 
twenty  minutes  to  bake  the  patties.  Probable 
cost,  6d.'  each.  Sufficient  for  a dozen  patties. 

Oysters,  Patties  of  (another way). —Open 
and  beard  a dozen  oysters,  and  cut  them  into 
quarters.  Thicken  the  liquid  with  a salt- 
spoonful  of  flour,  add  a little  cream,  season  it 
with  a little  salt  and  cayenne,  and  mix  with  it 
a table-spoonful  of  finely-minced  parsley.  Let 
it  boil,  then  put  in  the  oysters,  simmer  them 
for  about  half  a minute,  fill  up  the  patties, 
and  serve.  Time,  twenty  minutes  to  bake  the 
patties.  Probable  cost,  4d.  each.  Sufficient 
for  eight  or  ten  patties. 

Oysters,  Patties  of, with  Mushrooms. 

— Prepare  and  bake  the  patties  as  in  tho  last 
recipe.  Trim,  wash,  drain,  and  dry  five  or  six 
button  mushrooms.  Cut  them  into  small  pieces, 
and  fry  them  in  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter 
for  four  or  five  minutes.  Beard  a dozen  oysters, 
thicken  the  liquor  with  a tea-spoonful  of  flour, 
and  pour  it  over  the  mushrooms,  with  a table- 
spoonful of  veal  gravy  and  a table-spoonful  of 
thick  cream.  Season  with  a pinch  of  salt,  a pinch 
of  pepper,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  and  the  eighth 
of  a small  nutmeg,  grated.  Stir  in  the  oysters, 
simmer  all  gently  for  about  half  a minute,  fill 
up  the  patties,  and  serve.  Time,  twenty  minutes 
to  bake  the  patties.  Probable  cost,  6d.  each. 
Sufficient  for  a dozen  patties. 

Oysters,  Pickled. — Put  the  oysters 
which  are  to  be  pickled  in  a saucepan  with  their 
own  liquor,  and  let  them  boil  gently  for  ten  or 
twelve  minutes.  Lift  them  out,  put  them  into 
small  jars,  and  cover  them.  Let  the  liquid 
settle,  then  pour  off  the  clear  part,  measure 
it,  and  put  it  on  to  boil,  with  the  same  quantity 
of  good  vinegar,  two  blades  of  mace,  a tea- 
spoonful of  peppercorns,  and  the  thin  rind 
of  half  a small  lemon  with  each  pint  of  vinegar. 
Boil  this  pickle  for  ten  minutes,  then  tako  it 
off,  and  when  cold  pom-  it  over  tlio  oysters,  and 
tie  them  down  carefully,  or  they  will  spoil. 
Pickled  oysters  will  not  keep  more  than  a few 
weeks,  and  thoy  should  be  put  into  small  jars, 
so  that  the  contents  of  one  may  bo  speedily 
finished  after  being  exposed  to  the  air.  They 
should  bo  Served  in  a small  dish,  with  a little 
of  the  pickle  strained  over  them,-  and  a little 
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fmely-mincod  parsley  sprinkled  on  the  top. 
Brown  tread  and  butter  may  be  eaten  with 
them.  Probable  cost,  oysters,  Is.  6d.  per  dozen. 


Oysters,  Pie  of  (tor  picnics,  luncheons,  or 
suppers). — Butter  the  inside  of  a shallow  pie- 
dish  rather  thickly,  and  line  the  edges  with  a 
good  puff -paste.  Open  and  beard  two  dozen 
fresh  oysters,  lay  them  in  the  dish,  season 
with  a little  salt  and  cayenne  and  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  powdered  mace,  and  sprinkle',  over 
them  three  table-spoonfuls  of  finely-grated 
bread-crumbs.  Mix  the  strained  oyster  liquor 
with  the  same  quantity  of  thick  cream  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  lemon- juice.  Pour  this  sauce 
over  the  oysters,  put  the  cover  on  the  pie,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven.  A quarter  of  a pound 
of  the  kidney  fat  of  a loin  of  veal,  or  a small 
boiled  sweetbread  cut  into  thin  slices,  is  some- 
times put  into  the  pie  with  the  oysters.  Timo 
to  bake,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  4s.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 


Oysters,  Pillau  of.— Wash  six  ounces  of 
Patna  or  small-grained  rice  in  several  waters,  and 
carefully  pick  out  the  unhusked  grains.  Drain 
the  rice,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a pint 
of  boiling  and  rather  highly-seasoned  gravy. 
Keep  the  pan  uncovered,  stir  a little  at  first,  to 
prevent  the  rice  getting  into  lumps,  and  let  it 
boil  very  quickly  until  it  is  quite  soft,  but  un- 
broken, then  throw  it  into  a colander,  and  let 
it  drain  near  the  fire  until  it  is  quite  dry.  Pile 
it  lightly  round  a dish.,  and  fill  tlie  liollow  m 
the  middle  with  a pint  of  oyster  sauce  made 
according  to  the  directions  given  further  on. 
Serve  very  hot.  Time,  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  to  boil  the  rice.  Sufficient  for  half  a 
dozen  persons.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d. 


Oysters,  Plaice  Filleted  and  Stewed 
With  ( see  Plaice  Filleted  and  Stewed  with 
Oysters). 

Oysters,  Poulets  and.— Roast  a couple 
of  chickens  in  the  usual  way.  Open  two 
dozen  oysters,  and  scald  them  in  their  own 
liquid  for  two  minutes.  Beard  them,  and 
put  them  aside  to  cool.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of 
fresh  butter  in  a stewpan,  and  mix  an  ounce  of 
flour  smoothly  with  it.  Add  the  oyster  liquor, 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  cream  or  milk,  a pinch 
of  cayenne,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  a pinch  of 
white  pepper.  Stir  the  sauce  gently  over  the 
fire  until  it  boils,  take  it  off  the  fire,  add  six 
drops  of  lemon  juice  and  the  oysters,  and  either 
pour  the  sauce  over  the  fowls,  or  serve  it 
separately  in  a tureen.  Time,  twenty  minutes 
to  prepare  the  sauce.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d 
sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Oysters,  Powder  of  (for  flavouring 
sauces,  &c.,  when  oysters  are  not  in  season). — 
Open  a dozen  fresh  oysters,  and  pound  them 
thoroughly  in  a mortar  with  two  drachms  of 
salt,  then  press  them  through  a hair  sieve.  Mix 
with  them  as  much  dried  flour  as  will  make 
them  into  a smooth  paste ; this  will  bo  a little 
more  than  two  ounces.  Roll  tho  mixture  out 
three  or  four  times,  and  the  last  time  leavo  it 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  Stamp  it  into 
small  cakes,  dredge  these  with  flour,  dry 
them  gradually  in  a cool  oven,  and  bo  very 
careful  that  they  do  not  bum.  lo  prevent  this 


they  should  be  turned  every  twenty  minutes. 
When  the  cakes  are  quite  dry,  crush  them  to 
powder,  and  put  them  into  small  bottles,  cork 
and  seal  them  securely,  and  store  in  a dry 
place.  When  sauce  is  wanted  mix  three  drachms 
of  the  powder  smoothly  with  an  ounce  of 
butter  and  six  table-spoonfuls  of  milk.  Stir 
the  sauce  over  a gentle  fire  until  it  boils,  season 
it  with  a pinch  of  cayenne,  add  a squeeze  of 
lemon -juice,  and  serve.  Time,  four  or  five 
hours  to  dry  tho  cakes.  Probable  cost  of  oysters, 
Is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  dozen.  Allow  three  drachms 
of  powder  for  half  a pint  of  sauce. 


Oysters,  Preserved,  How  to  Cook. 

— Open  tho  tin,  take  out  tho  oysters  care- 
fully, and  put  them  on  a hot  dish  in  the 
oven,  so  that  they  may  be  gradually  warmed. 
Strain  the  liquor'which  was  with  them  in  the 
tin,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  the  same 
quantity  of  milk  and  a little  salt  and  cayenne, 
and  let  it  get  quite  hot,  then  thicken  it  with 
a little  flour  and  butter,  and  let  it  boil.  Strain 
it  over  the  oysters,  and  serve  immediately. 
Send  pepper  and  vinegar  to  table  with  this  dish. 
Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  9d. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Oysters,  Sauce  of,  Brown.  -In  making 

this  Sauce,  allow  at  least  three  oysters  for  each 
person.  Open  them  very  carefully,  to  preserve 
every  drop  of  their  liquor,  then  beard  them, 
and  if  the  oysters  are  large,  halve,  or  even 
quarter  them.  Mix  two  ounces  of  butter  very 
smoothly  with  an  ounce  of  flour,  add  the 
strained.'  oyster  liquor,  half  a pint  of  brown 
gravy,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
lemon- juice.  Keep  stirring  one  way  until  the 
sauce  is  quite  smooth : let  it  boil,  then  put  m 
the  oysters,  and  let  them  remain  in  the  hot 
sauce  for  two  or  three  seconds  only ; they  must 
not  be  allowed  to  boil,  or  they  will  shrink  and 
turn  leathery.  Serve  the  sauce  very  hot.  A 
tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  will  bring  out  the 
flavour.  Time,  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
3s.  Sufficient  for  six  persons. 


Oysters,  Sauce  of,  Brown  (another 
way) . — Brown  a table-spoonful  of  flour  and  a 
finely-minced  shallot  in  two  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  until  they  are  brightly  browned,  add  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  good  brown  stock,  a pinch 
of  cayenne,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  the 
oyster  liquor,  and  stir  the  sauce  until  it  is  smooth 
and  thick.  Let  it  boil,  then  draw  the  pan  to 
tho  side,  and  add  a dessert-spoonful  of  strained 
lemon-juice,  a table-spoonful  of  claret,  and  a 
dozen  oysters,  which  have  been  bearded  and 
cut  into  quarters.  When  these  are  warm 
through,  the  sauce  is  ready  for  serving.  Hnie, 
twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient 
for  three  or  four  persons. 

Oysters,  Sauce  of.  Mock.— Cut  three 

anchovies  into  small  pieces,  and  put  them  m 
stewpan  with  .a  quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  ha 
a blade  of  mace,  half  a dozen  peppercorns  and 
two  cloves.  Simmer  very  gently  ’^dthc 
anchovies  are  dissolved,  then  stram  the  hquor 
thicken  it  with  a little  flour  and  butter  and 
mix  with  it  enough  milk  or  cream  to  make  up 
half  a pint.  Servo  very  hot.  Or,  star  a 
spoonful  of  anchovy  essence  into  half  a pint. 
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white  sauce  ; season  with  pepper  and  nutmeg, 
Tnd  serve  hot.  Time,  half  an  hour.  Probable 

cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Oysters,  Sauce  of,  White.— Open  a 
dozen  oysters.  Do  this  very  carefully,  so  as  to 
preserve  every  drop  of  their  liquor  , beard 
and  halve  or  quarter  them.  Mix  an  ounce  of 
hutter  and  an  ounce  of  flour  smoothly  togethe 
in  a stewpan.  Add  tho  oyster  liquor,  a pmch 
of  cayenne,  the  eighth  of  a small  ^tnie 
grated,  and  as  much  milk  as  will  make  the 
quantity  up  to  three-quarters  of  a pint.  Stir 
the  whole  gentlv  over  the  fire  until  the  sauce  is 
smooth  and  thick.  Put  the  oysters  into  a heated 
metal  strainer,  and  while  in  this  hold  them  in 
boiling  water  for  two  or  three  seconds  ; put  them 
in  the  tureen,  pour  the  sauce  over  them,  add  a 
tea-spoonful  of  anchovy,  and  serve.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Oysters,  Sauce  of,  White  (another way). 
—Open  and  beard  a dozen  oysters,  as  m the  last 
recipe.  Put  the  beards  into  a stewpan  with  the 
liquor,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  white  stoeir,  half 
a dozen  peppercorns,  an  inch  of  thm  lemon- 
rind,  and  a bay-leaf,  and  let  them  simmer  very 
gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Mix  an  ounce 
of  butter  smoothly  with  an  ounce  of  flour,  add 
the  strained  liquor,  a pinch  of  salt  and  cayenne, 
a glassful  of  sherry  or  madeira,  a dessert-spoonful 
of°  lemon-juice,  and  the  oysters.  When  these 
ingredients  are  hot  through,  draw  the  saucepan 
to  the  side,  and  stir  in  very  gradually  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Mix  thoroughly, 
and  serve  immediately.  If  the  sauce  is  allowed 
to  boil  after  the  oysters  are  added,  they  will  be 
hard  and  leathery.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 


Oysters,  Sausages  of— Large  stewing 
oysters  are  the  best  for  making  sausages.  Open 
two  dozen  oysters,  and  mince  them  finely.  Mix 
with  them  six  ounces  of  grated  bread-crumbs, 
which  have  been  soaked  for  a few  minutes  in 
the  oyster  liquor,  and  six  ounces  of  finely-shred 
beef'  suet.  Season  the  mixture  with  a salt- 
spoonful  of  powdered  mace,  half  a salt-spoonful 
of  salt,  half  a salt-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  a pinch 
of  cayenne,  and  moisten  it  with  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  two  eggs.  Make  up  the  mixture  into 
small  sausages,  about  three  inches  long,  flour 
these  well,  and  fry  them  in  hot  fat  until  they 
are  lightly  browned.  Drain  them,  and  serve 
piled  high  on  a napkin,  and  garnished 
with  parsley.  This  preparation  is  better  for 
being  made  two  or  three  hours  before  it  is 
wanted.  Sometimes  a small  quantity  of  minced 
veal  is  added.  Time,  seven  or  eight  minutes  to 
fry  the  sausages.  Probable  cost,  4s.  Sufficient 
for  three  or  four  persons. 

Oysters,  Scalloped— Scalloped  oysters 
ought  properly  to  bo  served  in  scallops  of  silver 
or  earthenware ; but  when  theso  are  not  at  hand, 
a small  dish  will  answer  tho  purpose,  or  tho 
deep  shells  of  tho  oysters,  which  have  been 
thoroughly  cleansed.  Oysters  dressod  in  this 
way  should  be  small,  plump,  and  juicy;  largo, 
coarse  oysters  would  not  be  at  all  nico.  Open 
and  beard  two  dozen  oysters,  and  cut  each  one 
into  two.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a 
stewpan,  mix  it  smoothly  with  two  ounces  of 
32 — N.E. 


flour,  tho  strained  oyster-liquor,  and  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  milk  or  cream.  Add  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  anchovy,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  an  a 
grate  or  two  of  nutmeg,  and  stir  the  sauce  over 
the  fire  till  smooth  and  thick.  Let  it  cool  for 
a minute,  then  mix  in  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  a table-spoonful  of  finely-chopped 
parsley,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon-juice,  and  the 
oysters.  Keep  stirring  over  a gentle  fire  tor 
four  or  five  minutes,  then  put  the  mixture  m 
the  shells,  cover  them  thickly  with 
grated  bread-crumbs,  moisten  with  clarified 
butter,  place  them  in  a Dutch  oven  before 
a clear  fire,  and  let  them  remam  until  they 
are  equally  and  lightly  browned.  Serve  very 
hot.  Time,  altogether,  hah  an  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost  of  oysters,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  dozen. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Oysters,  Scalloped  (another  way).— 
Open  and  beard  two  dozen  oysters.  Put  the 
liquid  into  a saucepan,  with  an  inch  of  thm 
lemon-rind,  half  a grain  of  cayenne,  and  half  a 
blade  of  mace,  and  when  it  boils  strain  it  over 
the  oysters,  and  let  these  remain  in  it  until  they 
are  quite  cold.  Mix  three  ounces  of  fine  bread- 
crumbs with  half  a tea-spoonful  of  grated  nut- 
meg and  a little  salt  and  pepper.  Dram  the 
oysters  from  the  liquid,  and  season  them  with  a 
little  pepper.  Butter  the  scallop-shells,  and 
sprinkle  some  bread-crumbs  over  them,  kill 
them  up  with  alternate  layers  of  oysters, 
seasoned  bread-crumbs,  and  small  pieces  of 
butter ; pour  in  a little  of  the  oyster  liquor,  and 
finish  with  a thick  layer  of  bread-crumbs, 
softened  with  butter.  Put  the  shells  into  a 
quick  oven,  or  into  a Dutch  oven,  before  a brisk 
fire,  and  bake  until  they  are  lightly  and 
equally  browned.  Serve  very  hot.  Time,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  bake.  Probable  cost  of 
oysters,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  dozen.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Oysters,  Scalloped  (a  simple  method).— 
Open  and  beard  a dozen  oysters,  and  wash  them 
in  their  own  liquor.  Scrape  the  deep  shells, 
and  cleanse  them  thoroughly.  Put  an  oyster  in 
each  one,  season  it  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
sprinkle  bread-crumbs  thickly  upon  it.  Put 
some  little  pieces  of  butter  on  the  top,  arrange 
the  shells  in  a dish,  and  bake  in  a quick 
oven,  or  in  a Dutch  oven,  before  a brisk  fire, 
until  they  are  lightly  and  equally  browned. 
Serve  very  hot.  Time  to  bake,  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Probable  cost  of  oysters,  Is.  6d. 
to  3s.  per  dozen.  Sufficient  for  one  or  two 
persons. 

Oysters,  Soup  of.  — Scald  two  dozen 
oysters  in  their  own  liquor;  beard  them,  cut 
them  into  halves,  and  put  them  into  a soup 
tureen.  Place  the  beards  into  a stewpan  with 
a pint  of  white  stock  or  milk,  and  the  oyster 
liquor ; let  them  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  strain  the  liquid,  let  it  stand  a few  minutes, 
and  before  using  pour  it  gently  away  from 
the  sediment  which  will  have  settled  at  tho 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of 
butter  in  a stewpan,  mix  two  ounces  of 
flour  smoothly  with  it,  add  the  stock  in  which 
tho  boards  woro  boiled,  and  half  a pint  of  thick 
cream.  Season  tho  soup  with  a pinch  of  cayenne, 
a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
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anchovy,  and  stir  it  over  a gentle  lire  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Pour  it  into  tho  tureen 
upon  tho  oysters,  and  serve  immediately.  If 
preferred,  milk  may  he  used  instead  of  cream 
in  making  this  soup.  Probable  cost,  4s.  Gd. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  porsons. 

Oysters,  Soup  of  (another  way).— Open 
and  beard  two  dozen  oysters,  cut  them  into 
halves,  and  put  them  into  a soup  tureen.  Boil 
the  beards  in  a quart  of  mutton  broth  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  strain  them,  throw  them 
asido,  and  thicken  tho  soup  with  three  dessert- 
spoonfuls of  arrowroot.  Make  it  quite  smooth, 
and  boil  it  quickly  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Strain  it  through  a hair-sieve,  add  the  oyster 
liquor,  a little  salt,  a pinch  of  cayenne, 
and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk,  and  simmer 
gently  for  live  minutes.  Pour  the  soup  into 
the  tureen  upon  tho  oysters,  and  serve  very  hot. 
Probable  cost,  3s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Oysters,  Soup  of,  Economical. — Cut 
half  the  meat  from  a scalded  ox-heel  into  neat 
pieces  about  the  size  of  a small  oyster.  Put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  three  pints  of  good 
stock,  thickened  with  a little  flour  and  butter. 
Add  a pinch  of  cayenne  and  a glassful  of  sherry, 
and  boil  gently  for  two  hours,  then  put  in  a 
dozen  and  a half  of  bearded  oysters  and  their 
liquid,  simmer  five  minutes  longer,  and  serve. 
Probable  cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
porsons.  (See  also  Principle s_of  Cookery — Soup). 

Oysters,  Soup  of,  Bich.— Take  three 
dozen  oysters ; beard  them,  and  let  the  beards 
boil  for  a few  minutes  in  two  pints  of  fish 
stock.  Pound  half  the  oysters  in  a mortar  with 
the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  an  ounce  of 
fresh  butter,  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  white  pepper,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
lemon-juice.  Strain  the  stock,  stir  the  pounded 
mixture  into  it,  add  the  oyster  liquor,  and  sim- 
mer all  together  for  half  an  hour.  Add  a little 
more  salt  and  pepper,  if  necessary,  and  a pinch 
of  cayenne,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  oysters, 
and  the  yolks  of  two  unboiled  eggs,  which  have 
been  well  beaten.  The  soup  must  not  boil 
after  the  oysters  and  raw  eggs  are  added : 
it  must  be  stirred  by  the  side  of  the  fire  until 
it  is  thick  and  smooth,  and  then  poured  into  a 
tureen,  and  served  very  hot.  Time,  one  hour. 
Probable  cost,  5s.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven 
porsons. 

Oysters,  Stewed.  — Beard  two  dozen 
freshly-opened  oysters,  put  them  into  a basin, 
and  squeeze  over  them  the  juice  of  half  a lemon. 
Put  tho  beards  and  the  oyster  liquor  into  a 
saucepan  with  half  a blade  of  mace,  half  a 
dozen  bruised  peppercorns,  half  an  inch  of 
lemon-rind,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  and  a little 
grated  nutmeg.  Simmer  gently  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  strain  the  liquid,  thicken  it 
with  an  ounco  and  a half  of  butter,  smoothly 
mixed  with  a largo  tea-spoonful  of  flour,  add  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  and  stir  tho  sauco 
over  a gentle  fire  until  it  is  smooth  and  thick. 
Put  in  tho  oysters,  and  lot  them  warm  through 
(they  must  not  boil,  or  they  will  bo  hard  and 
shrunken).  Place  a slice  of  toasted  bread  on  a 
hot  dish,  pour  tho  oysters  and  the  gravy  upon 


this,  and  serve.  Probable  cost,  4s.  Sufficient 
for  three  or  four  persons. 

Oysters,  Stewed,  Economical.— Open 
a dozen  oysters,  and  carefully  preserve  the 
liquor.  Put  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a small 
egg  into  an  enamelled  saucepan,  pour  the 
oysters  and  their  liquor  upon  this,  and  dredge  a 
little  flour  over  them.  Season  with  a pinch  of 
salt  and  cayenne,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg, 
and  add  three  table-spoonfuls  of  cold  water. 
Shake  tho  saucepan  over  a gentle  fire  until  the 
sauce  is  smooth  and  thick,  but  the  oysters  must 
not  bo  allowed  to  boil.  Serve  on  toast,  and 
pour  out  the  gravy  very  carefully,  so  as  to 
leave  undisturbed  any  grit  or  sediment  that 
may  have  settled  to  the  bottom.  Time,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Suffi- 
cient for  one  or  two  persons. 

Oysters,  Sweetbread  and.— Take  a 
calf’s  sweetbread.  Soak  it  in  cold  water  for  an 
hour,  boil  it  in  salt  and  water  for  ten  minutes, 
and  then  cut  it  into  pieces  about  the  size 
of  an  oyster,  and  with  it  two  ounces  of  bacon . 
Beard  a dozen  large  oysters,  and  mix  them  with 
the  meat.  Sprinkle  over  all  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  chopped  parsley',  a 
finely'-minced  shallot,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
powdered  thyme,  and  four  ounces  of  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs.  Place  the  sweetbread, 
oysters,  and  bacon  alternately  upon  small 
skewers.  Fry  them  in  hot  butter  until  they 
are  lightly  browned,  then  remove  the  skewers, 
and  serve  the  oysters,  &c.,  on  a hot  dish. 
Squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon  over  them,  and 
pour  half  a pint  of  good  brown  gravy'  upon 
them.  Probable  cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for  five  or 
six  persons. 

Oysters,  To  Keep.— Cover  tho  oysters 
with  cold  salt  and  water,  allowing  six  ounces 
of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water.  When  they 
have  lain  for  twelve  hours,  drain  them,  and 
leave  them  bare  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
then  put  fresh  salt  and  water  over  them  again, 
and  repeat  this  change  every  twelve  hours 
until  the  oysters  are  wanted  for  the  table. 
They  may  be  kept  alive  thus  for  a week  or  ten 
day's  in  moderate  weather.  When  oysters  arc 
carefully  and  tightly  packed,  in  barrels  directly 
they  are  taken  from  the  beds,  they  will  keep 
good  for  some  days  without  water.  A handful 
of  oatmeal  is  occasionally  put  into  tho  water 
which  covers  them,  with  the  idea  of  feeding  tho 
oysters,  but  though  this  improves  their  appear- 
ance, it  quite  spoils  their  flavour. 

Oysters,  Vol-au-Vent  of. — Put  half  a 
pound  of  dried  and  sifted  flour  into  a basin, 
salt  it  slightly',  and  make  it  into  a soft  paste  by 
stirring  into  it  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  which  has 
been  beaten  up  with  the  strained  juice  of  halt 
a lomon  and  a little  cold  water.  Put  the  paste 
on  a slab,  and  lay  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter 
in  the  middle  of  it,  then  roll  it  out  four  or  five 
times,  and  put  it  in  a cold  place  for  an  hour. 
At  tho  end  of  that  timo  roll  it  out  again  on co 
or  twice,  and  leave  it  a little  more  than  an  m<  ' 
thick.  Dip  a knife  into  hot  water,  and  cut  the 
pasto  to  tho  size  and  shape  of  the  dish  on  whicli 
the  vol-au-vcnt  is  to  be  served.  Mark  the  cover 
by  making  an  oven  incision  tho  third  of  nn 
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inch  deep,  and  an  inch  from  the  edge  aU.™^d’ 
brush  it  over  with  yolk  ot  egg,  P^ee^  «n  a 
baking-tin,  and  bake  it  m a hot  oven  until  it 
well  risen,  and  lightly  browned.  Draw  it  out, 
and  lift  off  the  cover  with  the  point  of  a sharp 
knife,  scoop  out  the  soft  paste  from  the  inside, 
and  return  the  vol-au-vent  to  the  oven  for  a 
few  minutes  to  dry.  When  ready  for  serving,  Ml 
the  centre  with  oysters  prepared  as  foUows. 
Beard  two  dozen  oysters,  and  put  the  beard, 
and  the  liquor  into  a saucepan  with  an  men  01 
lemon-rind,  a small  pinch  of  salt,  ha.lf  an  me 
of  mace,  half  a grain  of  cayenne,  and  the  tentn 
part  of  a nutmeg,  grated.  Boil  quickly  for  six 
or  eight  minutes,  then  strain  the  gravy.  Mix 
a table-spoonful  of  flour  smoothly  with  two 
ounces  of  butter.  Add  a quarter  of  a pint  oi 
cream  and  the  oyster  liquor,  and  simmer  gently 
-until  the  sauce  is  smooth  and  thick.  I ut  m 
the  oysters,  simmer  two  or  three  seconds 
only,  and  serve.  Time,  about  half  an  hour 
to  bake  the  vol-au-vent;  twenty  minutes  to 
prepare  the  oysters.  Probable  cost,  5s.  bui- 
ficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Oysters,  Wholesomeness  of.—- -“Do- 
specting  the  wholesomeness  of  this  well-known 
shell-fish,”  says  Dr.  Spencer  Thomson,  “much 
difference  of  opinion  exists  among  medical 
men;  nutritious,  especially  when  uncooked, 
they  certainly  are,  hut  their  digestibility  in  all 
probability  depends  greatly  upon  the  person  by 
whom  they  are  eaten.  Some,  whose  stomachs 
generally  require  much  consideration,  can  eat 
•oysters  in  moderation,  with  impunity.  Dr. 
Paris,  however,  condemns  them  for  invalids. 
•Oysters  have,  though  rarely,  like  other  shell- 
fish, caused  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning. 

Oysters  with  Leg  of  Mutton. — Make 
half  a dozen  deep  incisions  in  the  thick  part  of 
a well-kept  leg  of  mutton,  and  fill  them  with  a 
forcemeat  made  as  follows : — Boil  a dozen  fresh 
oysters  in  their  own  liquor  for  two  minutes, 
heard  them,  and  mince  them  finely  with  a 
shallot,  a table-spoonful  of  scalded  and  chopped 
parsley-leaves,  and  the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled 
eggs.  Tie  the  mutton  in  a cloth,  put  it  into 
boiling  water,  let  it  boil,  then  draw  it  to  the 
side  of  the  fire,  and  simmer  very  gently  until 
it  is  done  enough.  Serve  with  oyster  sauce.  Time 
to  simmer,  two  and  a half  to  three  hours,  ac- 
cording to  size.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten 
persons.  Probable  cost  of  oysters,  Is.  6d.  to  3s. 
per  dozen. 


Padeia  Cake. — Boat  two  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  to  a cream.  Mix  with  it  four  ounces  of 
ground  rice,  four  ounces  of  flour,  two  ounces 
of  currants,  washed,  picked,  and  dried,  two 
ounces  of  muscatel  raisinB,  chopped  small,  a 
small  pinch  of  salt,  two  ounces  of  crushed  loaf 
sugar,  and  a quarter  ol  a nutmeg,  grated.  When 
the  dry  ingredients  aro  thoroughly  blended, 
make  them  into  a dough,  by  stirring  into  them 
half  a pint  of  luko-warm  milk,  in  which  has 
been  dissolved  a salt-spoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  which  has  been  flavoured  by  the 
addition  of  three  or  four  drops  of  the  essence  of 


almonds.  Line  a mould  with  well-oiled  paper, 
three-parts  fill  it  with  the  dough,  and  bake  m a 
moderate  oven.  Time,  about  one  hour  to  bake 
the  cake.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  a 
small  mould. 

Pain  d’ Ananas  (see  Pine-apple  Pudding, 
or  Pain  d’ Ananas). 

Palace  Sweetmeats  (for  Dessert).— 
Take  any  quantity  of  freshly-candied  peel  or 
citron,  from  which,  tke  sugar  has  keen  carefully 
removed,  and  cut  it  into  broad  strips.  * ut 
these  on  a fork  or  silver  skewer,  and  dip  them 
into  some  liquid  barley-sugar,  then  place  them 
on  a dish,  which  has  been  well  oiled,  being 
careful  that  the  pieces  do  not  touch,  and 
let  them  remain  until  cold.  These  sweetmeat* 
are  easily  made,  and  are  much  liked.  They 
should  be  stored  in  a tin  box,  with  white  paper 
between  each  layer;  and  when  served  should  be 
neatly  piled  on  a dish,  and  garnished  with  leaves. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  for  a dish. 

Palestine  Pudding.— Put  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  biscuit  flour  into  a bowl  with  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  powdered  sugar,  a quarter  of  a 
small  nutmeg,  grated,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Add 
gradually  a pint  of  new  milk,  and  beat  the 
mixture  with  a wooden  spoon,  until  it  is  quite 
smooth  and  free  from  lumps,  then  put  it  into  a 
saucepan,  with  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and 
stir  it  over  tke  fire  till  it  boils  and  is  thick.  Pour 
it  out  into  a shallow  dish  large  enough  to  con- 
tain it,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold  and  stiff,  cut 
it  up  into  small  fancy  shapes,  and  fry  them  in 
a little  butter,  until  they  are  lightly  browned. 
Serve  neatly  arranged  on  a hot  dish,  with 
lemon-sauce  poured  round  them.  The  sauce 
may  be  made  as  follows : — Put  the  rind  and 
juice  of  a fresh  lemon  into  a saucepan,  with  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  water  and  two  ounces  of 
loaf  sugar,  and  let  them  boil  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved,  and  the  syrup  is  clear ; strain,  and 
serve.  Time,  about  ten  minutes  to  fry  the 
pudding.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Palestine  Soup.  — Take  three  dozen 
freshly-dug  artichokes,  peel  them,  and  throw 
them  into  cold  water  as  they  are  done,  or  they 
will  become  discoloured.  Put  them  into  a 
saucepan  with  four  onions,  the  outer  sticks  of  a 
head  of  celery,  and  three  pints  of  white  stock, 
and  let  them  simmer  gently  for  an  hour.  Take 
out  the  onions  and  the  celery,  and  press  the 
artichokes  through  a fine  sieve  ; put  the  puree 
back  into  the  saucepan,  and  when  it  is  quite 
hot  stir  into  it  a pint  of  boiling  cream,  or  if 
preferred,  a mixture  of  cream  and  milk,  season 
with  salt,  pepper;  and  grated  nutmeg,  simmer  a 
minute  or  two,  and  serve  immediately.  Send 
fried  bread,  cut  into  small  dice,  to  table  on  a 
separate  dish.  If  liked,  two  bay  leaves  can  be 
used  instead  of  onions  and  celery. 

Palestine  Soup  (another  way).  — Peel 
two  dozen  freshly-dug  Jerusalem  artichokes, 
and  slice  them  into  a stewpan,  containing  three 
pints  of  stock,  or  of  the  liquid  in  which  a leg 
of  mutton  has  been  boiled.  Add  four  onions, 
four  potatoes,  a few  sticks  of  celery,  two  ounces 
of  lean  ham,  and  simmer  all  gently  together 
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until  the  vegetables  are  soft  enough,  then  press 
them  through  a fine  sieve,  rubbing  them  well 
with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon.  Return  the 
pulp  and  the  liquid  to  the  saucepan,  season  it 
yell  with  salt,  and  add  a little  sugar  if  the  arti- 
chokes were  old.  Stir  the  soup  over  the  fire 
until  it  boils  ; put  in  half  a pint  of  boiling  milk 
or  cream,  and  serve  immediately.  The  soup 
should  not  boil  after  the  cream  is  added. 
Time,  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  lOd. 
per  pint.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Pan,  Bain  Marie  ( see  Bain  Marie  Pan). 

Panachee  Jelly. — Take  any  quantity  of 
perfectly  clear  and  transparent  jelly,  properly 
sweetened  and  flavoured.  Dissolve  it,  and 
divide  it  into  two  equal  portions,  and  colour 
one  of  these  with  three  or  four  drops  of 
prepared  cochineal.  Soak  a mould  large 
enough  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  jelly  in  cold 
water,  then  fill  it  with  alternate  layers  of  the 
clear  and  the  coloured  jelly,  remembering  only 
to  let  each  layer  become  perfectly  stiff  before 
another  is  added.  If  the  jelly  becomes  so  firm 
that  it  cannot  easily  be  turned  out,  a napkin 
may  be  wrung  out  of  boiling  water,  and 
wrapped  round  the  mould  for  a minute  or  two, 
and  this  will  probably  be  all  that  is  required. 
Time,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 
The  jelly  will  of  course  stiffen  more  quickly 
if  the  mould  can  be  put  into  ice.  Probable 
cost  of  calf’s-foot  jelly,  2s.  per  pint. 

Panada. — Panada  is  a preparation  of  bread 
which  is  used  by  the  French  in  making  force- 
meats, and  is  much  superior  to  the  grated 
crumbs  ordinarily  used  in  English  kitchens. 
The  flavouring  required  for  the  whole  of  the 
forcemeat  is  generally  put  into  the  panada,  and 
this  flavouring  is  therefore  a matter  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Panada  is  made  as 
follows  : — Slice  the  crumb  of  two  French  rolls 
into  a basin,  and  pour  over  it  as  much  boiling 
milk  or  broth  as  will  cover  it.  Let  it  soak  for 
half  an  hour,  or  until  it  is  quite  moist,  then 
press  it  with  a plate  to  squeeze  out  the 
superfluous  liquid;  afterwards  put  it  into  a 
cloth,  and  wring  it  thoroughly.  Put  an  ounce 
of  fresh  butter  into  an  enamelled  saucepan, 
with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  half  a blade  of 
mace,  powdered,  or  a little  grated  nutmeg, 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  thyme,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  minced  parsley,  half  a dozen 
chopped  mushrooms,  and  a slice  of  lean  ham, 
cut  into  dice  ; a bay-leaf  may  be  addod  or  not. 
Stew  these  ingredients  over  the  fire  for  a 
minute  or  two,  then  add  the  soaked  bread  and 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  good  white  sauce  or 
gravy.  Stir  the  mixture  over  a gentle  fire, 
until  it  forms  a dry  smooth  paste  and  leaves 
the  aides  of  the  saucepan,  then  mix  in  the 
unbeaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  ; put  the  preparation 
between  two  plates,  and  when  cool  it  is  ready 
for  use.  If  preferred,  instead  of  mixing  the 
herbs  and  seasoning  with  the  panada,  the  gravy 
or  sauce  may  be  simmered  with  the  seasoning, 
until  it  is  highly  flavoured,  and  then  strained 
over  the  bread.  In  making  the  forcemeat,  equal 
quantities  should  bo  taken  of  whatovor  moat  iB 
to  bo  used,  panada,  and  calf’s  udder,  or  butter, 
and  these  should  bo  pounded  together  in  a 
mortar,  until  they  are  thoroughly  blended. 


When  udder  is  used,  it  should  be  well  boiled 
with  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it,  then 
allowed  to  cool,  trimmed,  rubbed  through  a 
fine  sieve,  and  added  to  the  forcemeat.  The 
panada  is  to  be  stirred  over  the  fire  until  the 
mixture  leaves  the  saucepan. 

Panada  (Invalid  Cookery). — Cut  the 
crumb  of  a penny  loaf  into  thin  slices,  and  put 
these  into  a saucepan  with  as  much  chicken 
broth  as  will  soak  them.  Let  the  panada  boil, 
then  add  a little  sugar  and  grated  lemon-rind  . 
and  a glassful  of  light  wine,  if  approved.  Serve 
immediately.  Time,  ten  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  one  person. 

Panada  (Invalid  Cookery.  Another  way). 
— Put  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water  and  a glassful 
of  sherry  into  a saucepan,  with  a lump  of  sugar 
and  the  very  thin  rind  of  a quarter  of  a lemon, 
or,  if  preferred,  a little  mace.  Let  these  ingre- 
dients boil,  then  add  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
finely-grated  bread-crumbs.  Boil  quickly  for 
five  minutes,  and  serve.  Probable  cost,  6d. 
Sufficient  for  one  person. 

Panada,  Bread. — Slice  the  crumb  of  twn 
French  rolls  into  a basin,  and  pour  over  it  as 
much  boiling  gravy  as  it  will  absorb.  When 
quite  moist,  beat  it  well  with  a fork,  add 
whatever  seasoning  is  required,  put  the  bread 
into  a saucepan  with  an  ounce  of  butter,  and 
stir  it  over  a gentle  fire  until  it  is  dry  and 
smooth,  and  leaves  the  saucepan  with  the  spoon. 
When  cool,  it  is  ready  for  use.  Time,  about 
half  an  hour  to  soak  the  bread.  Probable- 
cost,  6d. 

Panada  for  Pish.  ( see  Fish,  Panada  for). 

Panada  for  Pish  Forcemeat.— Put  the 

third  part  of  a pint  of  water  into  a moderate- 
sized  saucepan,  with  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter 
and  a pinch  of  salt.  Let  it  boil,  then  sprinkle 
in  gradually  four  ounces  of  fine  flour;  stir  until 
the  panada  is  smooth  and  stiff,  then  add  the 
unbeaten  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Spread  the 
panada  on  a plate,  and  when  cold  it  is  ready 
for  use.  Time,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  4d. 

Panada,  Game  [see  Game  Panada). 

Panada  Soup.— Cut  the  crumb  of  two- 
French  rolls  into  thin  slices,  and  put  them  into 
a saucepan,  with  as  much  cold  water  as  will 
cover  them.  Let  them  boil  for  five  or  six 
minutes,  then  press  them  through  a fine  sieve, 
and  put  them  back  into  the  saucepan,  with  the 
liquid  in  which  they  were  boiled,  and  two 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  which  has  been  beaten 
to  a cream.  Season  the  mixture  with  a little 
salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg ; stir  it  over  the  fire 
again  until  it  boils,  then  add  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  which  have  been  beaten  up  with  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  new  milk  or  cream,  and  serve 
immediately.  The  soup  must  not  be  allowed 
to  boil  after  the  eggs  are  added.  Time,, 
altogether,  throe -quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  7d.,  if  milk  be  used.  Sufficient  for  two 
persons. 

Pancakes.— The  batter  for  pancakes  is 
best  when  made  an  hour  or  two  before  it  is 
wantod  for  use.  It  should  be  quite  smooth,  and 
of  the  consistency  of  thick  custard.  Ihc  eggs 
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should  first  ho  whisked  thoroughly,  the  yolks 
and  whites  separately,  the  flour  should  then  he 
added,  and  when  it  has  heen  heaten  until  it  is 
quite  free  from  lumps,  the  milk  or  cream  should 
he  put  in.  In  making  plain  pancakes,  two 
tahle-spoonfuls  of  flour  and  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  milk  should  he  allowed  to  each  egg.  If  a 
larger  proportion  of  eggs  he  used,  less  flour  will 
he  required.  The  fire  over  which  pancakes  are 
fried  should  he  clear  and  bright,  and  the 
frying-pan  scrupulously  clean  and  hot.  In 
order  to  insure  this,  it  is  hest  to  melt  a little 
fat  in  it,  then  pour  it  away,  wipe  the  inside 
quickly  round  with  a dry  clean  rag,  put  in  a 
little  more  fat,  and  afterwards  pour  in  the 
hatter,  which  should  cover  the  pan  entirely, 
and  he  as  thin  as  possible.  The  edges  of  the 
pancake  should  he  kept  free  from  the  pan  with  a 
knife,  and  the  pan  must  he  shaken  lightly,  to 
prevent  sticking.  When  the  batter  is  set,  and 
the  under  side  of  the  pancake  nicely  browned, 
the  pan  should  he  taken  hold  of  at  the  end  of 
the  handle,  and  lightly  jerked  upwards,  so  as 
to  turn  the  pancake  completely  over,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  it  will  he  ready  for  serving.  If 
any  difficulty  is  found  in  throwing  up  the  pan- 
cake, it  may  he  turned  with  a slice,  or  cut  in 
two,  and  then  turned.  Pancakes  may  he  dished 
in  various  ways,  either  flat,  with  sugar  sifted 
between,  or  rolled  and  piled  on  a hot  napkin, 
or  placed  side  by  side  in  a dish.  Lemon  and 
sugar  are  generally  sent  to  table  with  them, 
and  they  should  he  served  as  hot  as  possible ; 
they  may  he  flavoured  according  to  taste.  A 
few  chopped  apples,  or  a tea-spoonful  of  dried 
currants,  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  hatter, 
or  sprinkled  upon  it  when  it  is  set  in  the  pan, 
and  another  thin  coating  of  hatter  poured  over ; 
and  pancakes  thus  made  are  called  apple  or 
currant  pancakes.  Pancakes  are  much  more 
easily  fried  in  a small  pan  than  in  a largo 
one.  Time  to  fry,  five  minutes.  Probable 
cost  of  batter,  8d.  per  pint.  Sufficient  for  three 
or  four  persons.  Recipes  for  the  following 
pancakes  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
headings : — 


American 

Apple 

Apples  with  Custard 

Cream 

Currant 

French 

Ginger 

Indian 

Irish 

Leipzig 

New  England 

Oxford 

Pancakes  a la  Creme 


Pancake  Balls 
Pancakes,  French 
„ Plain 

„ Rissoles 

„ Rose- 

coloured 
„ Scotch 

„ Snow 

„ Stuffed 

„ Windsor 

„ Without 

Eggs  or  Milk 

Rice 


Pancakes  (another  way) . — Break  three  eggs 
in  a basin,  add  a little  salt,  and  heat  them  well 
up ; put  to  them  four  ounces  and  a half  of  flour, 
mix  together  -with  milk  till  the  whole  is  of  the 
consistency  of  cream.  Heat  the  frying-pan, 
and  for  each  pancake  put  in  a pioce  of  butter 
the  size  of  a walnut.  Pour  in  tho  hatter  when 
the  butter  boils,  until  tho  bottom  is  covered. 
Fry  the  pancakes  on  both  sides  to  a light  brown. 
Serve  one  by  one,  or  roll  them  up  and  send 
three  or  four  together. 


Pancakes  (a  la  Creme). — Rub  the  rind  of 
half  a small  fresh  lemon  with  three  or  four 
large  lumps  of  sugar  until  the  yellow  part  is 
all  taken  off,  then  crush  the  sugar  to  powder, 
and  mix  with  it  a pinch  of  powdered  cinnamon, 
a small  pinch  of  salt,  and  an  ounce  of  dried 
flour.  Make  this  into  a smooth  paste  with  a 
little  cold  milk  and  an  ounce  of  clarified  butter, 
then  stir  in  very  gradually  half  a pint  of  thick 
cream,  and  the  well-whisked  yolks  of  four  and 
the  wiiites  of  two  eggs.  Melt  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  butter  in  a small  frying-pan,  fry  the 
pancakes  very  quickly,  and  serve  them  as  hot 
as  possible.  They  should  be  very  thin ; a second 
supply  of  butter  will  not  be  required  for  frying. 
Time,  three  or  four  minutes  to  fry  each  pan- 
cake. Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  four  or 
five  persons. 

Pancake  Balls. — Dissolve  half  an  ounce 
of  yeast  in  a little  lukewarm  milk,  and  mix  it 
with  half  a pound  of  flour,  adding  as  much  milk 
as  is  necessary  to  make  a stiff  dough.  Set  this 
in  a bowl  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  cover  it  with 
a cloth,  and  leave  it  to  rise.  Beat  two  ounces  of 
fresh  butter  to  a cream,  rub  five'or  six  large  lumps 
of  sugar  upon  the  rind  of  a lemon  until  all  the 
yellow  part  is  taken  off,  then  crush  them  to 
powder,  and  mix  them  with  the  butter ; add 
four  well-beaten  eggs,  and  knead  all  thoroughly 
with  the  dough.  Make  the  mixture  into  small 
balls,  insert  a little  marmalade  or  jam  into  the 
centre  of  each,  close  the  aperture,  and  put 
them  in  a warm  place  to  rise  for  a few  minutes 
longer.  Fry  them  in  boiling  fat  until  they 
are  lightly  browned,  drain  well,  and  dish 
them  on  a folded  napkin,  with  powdered  sugar 
sifted  over  them.  Time,  about  ten  minutes  to 
fry  the  balls.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Pancakes,  French.— Make  a batter  by 
beating  up  together  three  spoonfuls  of  potato- 
starch,  five  raw  eggs,  some  powdered  loaf 
sugar,  and  a little  water.  Add  enough  milk  to 
make  it  of  the  consistency  of  porridge.  Butter 
well  the  inside  of  a frying-pan,  and  place  it 
over  a moderate  fire.  When  it  is  sufficiently 
hot,  pour  in  a large  spoonful  of  the  batter,  and 
shake  the  pan  so  as  to  spread  it  over  the  whole 
of  its  surface.  When  the  pancake  is  done 
enough,  throw  it  on  a dish,  and  sprinkle  its 
surface  with  crushed  loaf  sugar,  or  cover  it 
with  jelly. 

Pancakes,  Plain.  — Whisk  two  eggs 
thoroughly,  and  pour  them  into  a bowl  con- 
taining four  table-spoonfuls  of  flour.  Beat  the 
mixture  until  it  is  smooth,  and  quite  free  from 
lumps,  then  add  a pinch  of  salt,  and  two-thirds 
of  a pint  of  new  milk.  Let  the  batter  stand  in 
a cool  place  for  an  horn  or  two,  then  fry  the 
pancakes  according  to  the  directions  given 
above ; half  an  ounce  of  dripping  will  be 
required  for  each  pancake.  Time,  five  minutes 
to  fry  one  pancake.  Probable  cost,  4d.  Suffi- 
cient for  three  or  four  persons. 

Pancakes,  Rissoles. — Prepare  a pint  of 
batter  as  for  plain  pancakes,  and  in  malang  it 
substitute  pepper  and  salt  for  sugar  and 
nutmeg.  Mince  a pound  of  cold  veal  or  beef 
very  finely,  and  season  it  with  salt,  cayenne. 
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nutmeg,  find  grated  lemon-rind.  Fry  a pancake 
in  the  usual  way,  and  when  it  is  sot,  and  lightly 
browned,  put  half  a cupful  of  the  mince  in  the 
centre,  and  cover  it  by  folding  over  tho  ends  and 
the  sides ; leave  the  pancake  in  the  pan  a few 
minutes  longer  to  hoat  the  meat,  and  as  each 
rissolo  is  finished,  placo  it  on  an  inverted  sieve 
before  the  fire  to  drain,  until  the  rest  are  ready 
for  serving ; dish  the  rissoles  on  a hot  napkin, 
and  garnish  with  parsley.  Time  to  fry,  eight 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Pancakes,  Rose  - coloured.  — Mix 

three  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  to  a smooth 
paste  with  a little  cold  milk.  Add  a pinch  of 
salt,  a table-spoonful  of  powdered  sugar,  a little 
grated  nutmeg,  half  a pint  of  milk,  and  four 
well-whisked  eggs.  Pare  the  outer  skin  from 
a medium-sized  beetroot,  which  has  been 
properly  boiled.  Cut  it  into  thin  slices,  and 
crush  it  to  pulp  in  a mortar,  then  stir  it  into 
the  batter ; fry  the  pancakes  in  the  usual  way, 
roll  them  neatly,  and  serve  them  on  a hot  dish 
with  white  currant  jelly,  or  preserved  apricots, 
round  them.  Time,  six  minutes  to  fry  the 
pancake.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  six  persons. 

Pancakes,  Scotch. — Mix  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour  to  a smooth  paste  with  a 
little  cold  milk.  Add  a pinch  of  salt,  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs,  two  drops  of  lemon, 
and  two  drops  of  ratafia  flavouring,  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  sugar,  and  half  a pint  of  new  milk,  or 
cream,  if  obtainable.  Leave  the  batter  in  a cool 
place  until  it  is  wanted  for  use,  then  at  tho 
last  moment  stir  in  briskly  the  whites  of  the 
eggs,  which  have  been  beaten  to  a firm  froth. 
Fry  the  pancakes  in  the  usual  way,  but  instead 
of  turning  them,  brown  the  upper  part  with  a 
salamander,  or  red-hot  fire-shovel.  When  the 
pancakes  are  done,  spread  quickly  over  them  a 
little  jam  or  marmalade,  roll  them  up,  and  then 
serve  them  on  a hot  dish,  with  powdered  sugar 
sifted  over  them.  If  liked,  half  a dozen  ratafias, 
or  three  macaroons,  may  be  crushed  to  powder, 
and  stirred  into  the  batter.  Time  to  fry  the 
pancakes,  five  minutes.  Probable  cost,  6d. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Pancakes,  Snow. — Freshly-fallen  snow 
may  be  used  instead  of  eggs  in  making  batter 
for  pancakes.  Care  must  of  course  be  taken 
that  the  snow  is  as  pure  as  possible.  The 
batter  should  be  made  rather  thick,  and  the 
snow  mixed  with  each  pancake  just  before  it  is 
put  into  the  pan.  As  a general  rule,  it  may  bo 
calculated  that  two  table-spoonfuls  of  snow  will 
be  equal  to  one  egg. 

Pancakes,  Soup  of  (a  German  recipe). 
— Fry  a couple  of  plain  pancakes  in  the  usual 
way,  and  bo  careful  to  put  no  moro  fat  into  the 
pan  with  them  than  is  required  to  prevent 
them  sticking.  Drain  them  on  an  inverted 
Bicve,  or  press  them  between  two  sheets  of 
blotting-paper,  to  free  them  from  grease,  and 
cut  thorn  into  narrow  strips,  about  an  inch 
long,  or  if  preferred  into  small  diamonds  or 
squares.  Throw  them  into  a saucepan  contain- 
ing two  pints  of  clear  brown  gravy  soup, 
boiling  hot ; let  them  boil  quickly  for  a minute 


or  two,  and  serve.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  fry 
the  pancakes.  Probable  cost  of  pancakes,  4u. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Pancakes,  Stuffed.— Make  a pint  of 
batter,  according  to  the  directions  given  for 
plain  pancakes.  Fry  some  thin  pancakes,  and 
as  each  one  sets,  and  becomes  coloured,  spread 
over  it  a layer  of  good  veal  forcemeat,  then  roll 
it  rather  lightly,  and  Lay  it  on  a dish  before  tin; 
fire  until  tho  batter  is  finished.  Cut  tho  rolls 
into  slices  an  inch  thick,  lay  them  on  a 
buttered  dish,  and  pom-  over  them  as  much 
boiling  gravy  as  will  cover  them.  Grate  a 
little  nutmeg  over  before  serving.  If  preferred, 
the  stuffed  slices  of  pancake  may  bo  egged, 
bread-crumbed,  and  fried  again  to  a light  brown, 
instead  of  being  served  with  the  gravy.  Or 
thoy  may  bo  placed  side  by  side  in  a buttered 
dish,  some  custard  poured  over  them,  and  baked 
in  a moderate  oven  until  the  custard  sets.  Tim© 
to  fry  the  pancake,  five  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  Is.,  exclusive  of  tho  gravy.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  'persons. 

Pancakes,  Windsor.— Mix  four  tabic- 
spoonfuls  of  flour  very  smoothly  with  a little 
cold  milk.  Add  a pinch  of  salt,  half  a small 
nutmeg,  grated,  six  well- ooaten  eggs,  six  ounces 
of  clarified  butter,  and  a pint  of  new  milk,  or 
cream,  if  the  latter  can  be  had.  Beat  tho  mix- 
ture thoroughly,  and  set  it  in  a cool  place  until 
wanted  for  use.  No  butter  or  lard  will  be 
required  in  frying  these  pancakes.  Time  to 
fry,  five  minutes.  Probable  cost,  when  made 
with  milk,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Pancakes,  without  Eggs  or  Milk. 

—Mix  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  with  a small 
pinch  of  salt,  two  or  three  grates  of  nutmeg, 
and  a dessert-spoonful  of  moist  sugar.  Make  a 
smooth  batter,  by  mixing  with  the  flour,  &c., 
very  gradually,  half  a pint  of  mild  ale,  and  beat 
it  fully  ten  minutes.  Fry  the  pancakes  in  the 
usual  way,  and  serve  them  with  moist  sugar 
sprinkled  between  them.  Time,  ten  minutes 
to  fry  each  pancake.  Probable  cost,  about  4d. 
Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 


Pankail,  Soup  Maigre—  Shred  a pound 
f cabbages,  savoys,  or  bunch  greens  very 
nely,  and  throw  them  into  a quart  of  boding 
rater,  which  has  been  thickened  with  oatmeal, 
nd  seasoned  with  pcPPer  a,nd  salt.  Add  1a\o 
unces  of  butter  or  good  beef  dripping,  :md 
immer  gently  for  an  hour  and  a half.  Gi, 
iartially  boil  and  mash  the  greens,  boil  them 
or  half  an  hour  with  a quart  of  good  stock  or 
iquor  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled,  ana 
hicken  the  soup  with  powdered  biscuit  orfine  > - 
-rated  bread-crumbs.  Probable  cost,  Sd.  per 
[uart.  Sufficient  for  four  or  six  persons. 

Papaw.— This  fruit  is  the  produce  of  a 
irancWess  tree  found  in  the  East  and  West 
ndics,  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  melon, 
,nd  is  not  uidiko  a gourd  in  shape.  , - 
noro  wholesome  than  palatable,  hut  . 
mten  both  raw  and  cooked  The  u ualtimo 
or  gathering  it  is  when  the  fruit  is  ha  g 

Papilloto  Sauce,  for  Veal  or  M^ 

;on  Cutlets  (a  la  Mamtcnon).-h-hied  UaU 
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an  ounce  of  fat  bacon  into  a stowpan  with  two 
small  onions,  finely  minced.  Fry  them  gently 
for  four  minutes,  then  add  half  a pint  ot  thick 
brown  sauce,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  a table- 
spoonful of  chopped  mushrooms,  or  railing 
these,  a table-spoonful  of  ketchup,  a table- 
spoonful of  finely-minced  parsley,  and  a lump 
of  sugar.  Boil  the  sauce  for  five  minutes,  it 
may  be  served  either  hot  or  cold.  Ix  the 
flavour  be  liked,  the  saucepan  can  be  rubbed 
briskly  with  a clove  of  garlic  before  the  other 
ingredients  are  put  in.  Time,  a quarter  of  an 
hour  to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  Is.  (sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 


Paradise,  Grains  of,  or  Cardamom 
Seeds.  — Cardamoms  are  the  capsules  of  a 
species  of  plant  of  the  natural  order  scitaminece. 
The  seeds  form  an  aromatic  pungent  spice, 
weaker  than  pepper,  and  with  a peculiar  but 
pleasant  taste.  They  are  used  in  this  country 
in  confectionery,  but  not  to  a very  great  extent. 
In  Asia,  however,  they  are  a favourite  condi- 
ment ; and  in  the  north  of  Germany  they  are 
employed  in  almost  every  household  to  flavour 
pastry.  Several  kinds  of  cardamoms  occur  in 
commerce,  but  none  are  equal  to  what  are 
known  as  Malabar  cardamoms,  grown  in  the 
mountains  of  Malabar  and  Canara. 


Paradise  Pudding.— Shred  four  ounces 
of  beef  suet  very  finely,  and  mix  with  it  an 
equal  weight  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs, 
half  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  four  table-spoonfuls 
of  moist  sugar,  half  a salt-spoonful  of  grated 
nutmeg,  the  grated  rind  and  strained  juice  of  a 
fresh  lemon  or  a bitter  orange,  and  six  large 
apples,  chopped  small.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients 
thoroughly,  then  add  three  well-whisked  eggs 
and  a table-spoonful  of  brandy.  Put  the  mix- 
ture into  a buttered  mould,  which  it  will  quite 
fill,  tie  a floured  cloth  over  it,  plunge  it  into 
boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  quickly  until  it  is 
done  enough.  Serve  the  pudding  on  a hot  dish, 
with  a sauce  made  as  follows,  poured  over  it : — 
Put  three  table-spoonfuls  of  apple-jelly  into  an 
enamelled  saucepan  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
brandy.  Stir  them  gently  until  the  jelly  is 
dissolved,  then  pour  in  gradually  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  thick  cream,  and  stir  the  sauce  briskly 
until  it  is  on  the  point  of  boiling.  It  is  then 
ready  for  serving.  If  preferred,  this  pudding 
may  bo  baked  instead  of  boiled.  Tune  to  boil  the 
pudding,  three  hours ; to  bake,  one  hour  and  a 
half.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  five  or 
six  persons. 


Paris  Loaves. — Whisk  the  whites  of  throe 
eggs  to  a solid  froth,  and  stir  into  it  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  powdered  and  sifted  loaf  sugar. 
Take  a pound  of  finger-biscuits,  divide  them  in 
twos,  spread  a little  jam  between  them,  and 
press  them  together.  Brush  them  over  lightly 
with  the  sugar  icing,  then  put  what  remains  of 
it  into  a paper  cornet,  squeeze  the  top  to  make 
the  contents  ooze  out  of  the  hole  at  the  end, 
and  in  this  way  ornament  the  loaves  in  any 
way  that  fancy  dictates.  Shako  a little  sugar 
over  them,  and  dry  in  a cool  oven  until  they 
arc  lightly  browned.  Tho  appearance  of  the 
loaves  will  bo  improved  if,  just  beforo  they  are 
served,  a little  bright-coloured  jelly  of  different 


colours  is  laid  between  the  ornamental  lines. 
Time,  a few  minutes  to  dry  tho  icing.  1 re- 
liable cost,  2s.  per  pound. 

Paris  Pudding.— Put  a pint  of  new  milk 
into  a saucepan  with  three  small  table-spoonfuls 
of  ground  rice ; stir  it  over  tho  fire  until  it 
thickens,  and  when  it  is  nearly  cold,  mix  with 
it  tho  yolks  of  four,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
together  with  three  ounces  of  finely-shred  beef 
suet,  three  ounces  of  chopped  apples,  weighed 
after  they  are  peeled  and  cored,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  chopped  raisins,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  powdered  rusks  or  finely-grated 
bread-crumbs,  and  a table-spoonful  of  good 
jam.  Blanch  and  pound  twelve  sweet  almonds 
and  two  bitter  ones,  mix  with  them  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  powdered  sugar,  four  ounces  of 
minced  candied  peel,  a grated  nutmeg,  and  two 
or  three  drops  of  vanilla  essence.  Add  the 
flavourings  to  the  rest  of  the  ingredients,  and 
beat  all  together  for  some  minutes.  A table- 
spoonful of  brandy  may  be  added  or  not ; pour 
the  mixture  into  a well  oiled  mould,  which  it 
will  quite  fill,  cover  it  with  a sheet  of  oiled 
paper,  tie  it  in  a cloth,  put  into  boiling- 
water,  and  keep  it  boiling  quickly  for  two 
hours. 

Paris  Sauce,  for  Sweet  Puddings. 

—Put  a glassful  of  sherry  into  an  enamelled 
saucepan,  with  a large  table-spoonful  of 
powdered  sugar  and  the  well-beaten  yolks  of 
two  eggs.  Stir  the  mixture  until  it  begins  to 
thicken,  then  add  very  gradually  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  thick  cream ; the  sauce  must  not 
boil  after  the  cream  is  added.  Time,  three  or 
four  minutes.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
sherry,  6d.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Parisienne,  Cream  a la  (see  Cream  a la 
Parisienne) . 

Parkin,  Gingerbread  {see  Gingerbread 
Parkin). 

Parliament  or  “Parley”  Cakes.— 

Put  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  into  an  earthen 
jar  with  one  pound  of  best  treacle,  and  place  tho 
jar  near  the  fire  until  the  butter  is  dissolved. 
Pour  the  warmed  liquid  upon  one  pound  of 
flour,  add  a table-spoonful  of  powdered  ginger, 
a piece  of  pearlash  the  size  of  a nut,  and  a 
little  alum  ; beat  the  mixture  until  it  is  smooth, 
then  put  it  in  a cool  place  until  the  next  day. 
Poll  it  out  thin,  cut  it  into  oblong  squares, 
and  bake  these  on  a buttered  tin  in  a moderate 
oven.  Time  to  bake,  from  twenty  minutes  to 
half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  about  8d.  for  this 
quantity. 

Parliament  Pudding.  — Whisk  the 
yolks  of  soven  and  the  whites  of  four  eggs 
well,  first  separately  and  afterwards  together. 
Boil  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  with  a pint  of 
water,  skim  it  carefully.  Wlien  it  is  a clear 
syrup,  pour  it  over  tho  eggs,  add  tho  strained 
juice  of  a largo  lemon,  and  tho  yellow  part  of 
half  of  it,  which  has  been  rubbed ‘upon  sugar 
and  powdered.  Beat  tho  mixture  for  several 
minutes,  and  whilst  boating  shake  in  gradually 
half  a pound  of  dried  (lour.  Take  care  there 
are  no  lumps  in  tho  batter.  Pour  it  into  a 
buttered  tin,  and  bake  it  in  a well-heated  oven 
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till  it  is  nicely  sot,  Buy  for  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Parmesan  and  Cauliflower.— Boil  a 
moderate-sized  cauliflower  in  the  usual  way, 
and  drain  it  woll.  Put  a Large  table-spoonful 
of  grated  Parmesan  into  a stewpan,  with  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  good  white  sauce,  and  let 
them  simmer  together  for  four  or  five  minutes, 
then  put  in  the  drained  cauliflower,  and  let 
it  boil  very  gently  for  ten  minutes.  Put  the 
vegetable  into  a hot  dish,  grate  another  table- 
spoonful of  Parmesan  over  it,  brown  it  with  a 
salamander,  or  put  in  the  Dutch  oven  for  a 
minute  or  two,  pour  the  sauce  over  it,  and 
serve.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  three 
or  four  persons. 

Parmesan  and  Soup. — Grated  Parmesan 
should  be  served  -with  macaroni  and  all  other 
soups  made  with  Italian  pastes. 

Parmesan  Cheese,  British. — Put  a 

piece  of  rennet  into  some  fresh  milk,  about 
76  deg.  in  temperature.  Let  it  stand  an  hour 
or  two,  then  put  it  over  a gentle  fire,  and  let  it 
heat  very  gradually  until  the  curd  separates. 
Throw  in  half  a cupful  of  cold  water  to  assist 
the  separation,  lift  out  the  curd,  drain  the 
liquid  entirely  from  it,  and  press  in  the  usual 
way.  Rub  it  every  day  for  twenty-one  days 
with  a little  salt,  and  be  careful  that  it  dries 
gradually.  The  milk  should  be  heated  until 
the  curd  separates. 

Parmesan  Cheese,  Cauliflowers 
with  (see  Cauliflowers). 

Parmesan  Cheese,  Cod  and  ( see  Cod 

and  Parmesan  Cheese). 

Parmesan  Cheese,  Lamb  Chops 
Pried  with  ( see  Lamb  Chops  Fried  with 
Parmesan  Cheese). 

Parmesan  Cheese,  Nouilles  with 

(see  Nouilles  with  Parmesan  or  au  Gratin). 

Parmesan  Cheese,  Potatoes  Sliced 
with  ( see  Potatoes  Sliced  with  Parmesan 
Cheese). 

Parmesan  Cheese  Straws. — Beat  three 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  to  a cream.  Mix  with  it 
three  ounces  of  dried  flour,  three  ounces  of 
grated  Parmesan,  and  half  a salt-spoonful  of 
cayenne.  Roll  the  paste  out  thin ; cut  it  into 
strips  throe  inches  long,  and  the  third  of  an 
inch  broad,  and  bake  them  on  a buttered  tin  in 
a quick  oven.  Serve  them  immediately,  piled 
high  on  a napkin.  Time,  a few  minutes  to 
bake.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  two  or 
three  persons.  ( See  also  Cheese  Straws.) 

Parmesan  Fondue. — Mix  an  ounce  of 
flour  to  a,  smooth  paste  with  a little  cold  water, 
and  stir  into  it  hah  a pint  of  boiling  milk.  Season 
the  mixture  with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  and  add 
one  ounce  of  fresh  butter  and  three  ounces  of 
grated  Parmesan;  then  put  it  aside  to  cool. 
Have  ready  a well-oiled  mould,  sufficiently  large 
to  allow  for  rising.  Beat  the  yolks  of  throe 
eggs,  and  stir  them  into  the  batter,  and  at  tho 
last  moment  add  the  whites  of  tho  eggs,  which 
liave  been  whisked  to  a solid  froth.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven . When  set.  thofondue  is  done  enough. 


and  must  bo  served  immediately.  Time,  from 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  lOd.  (See  also  Cheese  Fondue.) 

Parmesan  Puffs.— Put  four  ounces  of 
finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  four  ounces  of 
grated  Parmesan,  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
and  a little  salt  and  cayenne  into  a mortar,  and 
pound  them  thoroughly.  Bind  the  mixture 
together  with  a well-beaten  egg,  and  make  it  up 
into  balls,  tho  size  of  a large  walnut.  Egg  and 
bread-crumb  these,  and  fry  them  until  they  are 
lightly  browned.  The  fat  must  not  be  quite 
boiling  when  the  puffs  are  put  in,  or  they  will 
be  too  highly  coloured.  Drain  them,  and  serve 
very  hot,  piled  on  a napkin.  Time,  four  or  five 
minutes  to  fry  the  puffs.  Probable  cost,  lOd. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Parr. — This  is  the  name  applied  to  salmon 
until  the  close  of  their  second  year,  when  they 
lose  their  dark  lateral  bars  by  the  super-addition 
of  a silvery  pigment  ( see  Salmon). 

Parsley. — The  foliage  of  parsley  is  of  use 
for  flavouring  soups,  &c.,  besides  which  it  is 
nutritious  and  stimulating,  a quality  which  it 
seems  to  derive  from  an  essential  oil  present  in 
every  part  of  the  plant.  Among  the  varieties 
of  parsley  are: — Plain-leaved  parsley,  which 
used  to  be  the  only  sort  employed  in  cook- 
ing. It  is  not  much  cultivated  now,  how- 
ever, the  curled  varieties  being  much  more 
elegant ; besides — and  this  is  a good  reason 
for  avoiding  it — it  bears  a marked  resem- 
blance to  a poisonous  British  weed,  the  bitter 
hemlock,  or  fool’s  parsley.  It  is  well  to  know 
that  the  leaves  of  fool’s  parsley  are  of  a darker 
hue  than  the  genuine  article,  and  that  when 
bruised  they  emit  a very  unpleasant  odour. 
When  in  flower,  fool’s  parsley  may  also  be  dis- 
tinguished by  what  is  popularly  termed  its  head. 
Curled-leaf  parsley. — This,  both  for  flavour  and 
appearance  as  a garnish,  is  the  best  sort  of 
parsley.  It  cannot,  too,  be  mistaken  for  hemlock, 
being  quite  unlike  that  plant.  Parsley  is  a 
great  favourite  with  sheep,  hares,  and  rabbits, 
and  is  said  to  give  their  flesh  a fine  flavour. 
Naples  parsley,  or  celery-parsley,  is  used  in 
place  of  celery.  It  is  a variety  between  parsley 
and  celery.  Hamburg  parsley  is  cultivated 
for  its  roots.  These  grow  as  large  as  small 
parsnips.  When  boiled  they  are  very  tender, 
and  agreeable  to  the  taste,  besides  being  very 
wholesome.  They  are  used  in  soup  or  broth, 
or  eaten  with  meat.  The  cultivation  of  parsley 
is  extremely  simple ; an  annual  sowing  is 
generally  made. 

Parsley  and  Liver  Sauce  ( see  Liver 

and  Parsley  Sauce). 

Parsley,  Calf’s  Brains  and  ( see  Calf’s 

Brains  and  Parsley). 

Parsley,  Crisp. — Crisp  parsley  is  generally 
used  for  garnishing  dishes.  Pick  and  wash  a 
handful  of  young  parsley.  Shake  it  in  a cloth 
to  dry  it  thoroughly,  and  spread  it  on  a sheet 
of  clean  paper  in  a Dutch  oven  before  tho  fire. 
Turn  tho  bunches  frequently  until  they  are 
quite  crisp.  Parsley  is  much  more  easily  crisped 
than  fried.  Time,  six  or  seven  minutes  to  crisp. 
Probable  cost,  Id. 
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Parsley,  Fried  (for  garnishing).— Wash 
and  dry  the  parsley  thoroughly,  hy  swinging  it 
backwards  and  forwards  in  a cloth.  Put  it  into 
hot  fat,  and  let  it  remain  until  it  is  crisp ; take 
it  out  immediately,  and  drain  it  before  the  fare. 
If  the  parsley  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tat 
one  moment  after  it  is  crisp  it  will  be  ^poilt. 
Parsley  is  best  fried  in  a frying-basket,  it 
this  is  not  at  hand,  the  parsley  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  fat  with  a slice. 


Parsley  Fritters,  Bread  and  {see 
Bread  and  Parsley  Fritters). 


butter  being  added;  it  is  a dish  of  which 
children  are  particularly  fond.  The  parsnip  is 
less  digostible  than  the  potato,  on  account  of 
the  woody  fibre  which  it  contains.  The  potato 
is  superior  to  it  in  possessing  more  sugar,  starch, 
and  nutritious  matter.  On  tho  introduction, 
therefore,  of  potatoes  into  the  Old  World, 
parsnips  fell  rather  into  the  background.  The 
common  parsnip  is  a cultivated  variety  of  the 
wild  parsnip.  It  contains  less  water  and  more 
nutritive  matter,  as  well  as  more  woody  fibre 
and  less  sugar,  than  either  turnips  or  carrots. 
One  hundred  parts  of  parsnips  contain : — 


Parsley  Juice,  for  Colouring  Sauces, 

&C. — Pick  a quantity  of  young  parsley-leaves 
from  the  stalks,  wash  and  dry  them  well,  and 
pound  them  in  a mortar.  Press  the  juice  from 
them  into  a jar,  which  place  in  a saucepan  of 
boiling  water.  Let  it  simmer  gently  until  it  is 
warm,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  juice  of 
spinach-leaves  is  used  as  well  as  that  of  parsley 
for  colouring.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same  way. 
Time,  three  or  four  minutes  to  simmer  the 
juice. 

Parsley  Sauce. — The  excellence  of  this 
sauce  depends  greatly  upon  the  parsley-leaves 
being  chopped  very  small.  Take  a handful 
of  fresh  parsley,  if  procurable.  Wash  it,  pick 
off  the  leaves,  and  boil  them  quickly  in  salt  and 
water  for  three  minutes.  Drain  them  well,  and 
mince  them  as  finely  as  possible,  then  stir  them 
into  half  a pint  of  well-made  melted  butter  or 
white  sauce,  and  serve  immediately.  If  pre- 
ferred, the  parsley  may  be  boiled  for  ten 
minutes,  then  chopped  small,  bruised,  put  into  a 
tureen,  and  the  sauce  poured  over  it.  A little 
cold  butter,  broken  into  small  pieces,  should 
then  be  stirred  into  the  hot  sauce  until  it  is 
melted,  and  the  sauce  served  immediately.  It 
is  always  best  to  send  parsley  sauce  to  table  in 
a tureen  instead  of  pouring  it  over  the  meat. 
Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  4d. 

( See  also  Maitre  d’ Hotel  Sauce.) 

Parsley  Sauce,  Imitation.  — When 
parsley  cannot  be  procured,  a good  imitation  of 
it  may  be  made  by  tying  a tea-spoonful  of 
parsley-seed  in  a little  muslin,  and  boiling  it 
with  the  water  of  which  the  sauce  is  to  be 
made  till  it  is  nicely  flavoured.  A few  spinach- 
leaves  boiled,  chopped,  and  stirred  into  the 
sauce  will  give  the  appearance  of  parsley,  as  the 
seed  will  impart  its  flavour.  Time,  a few 
minutes  to  boil  the  seed. 

Parsley  (when  and  how  to  Preserve  it  for 
Winter  use).— Gather  the  sprigs  of  parsley  in 
May,  June,  and  July.  Wash  them  well,  and 
throw  them  into  a saucepan  of  boiling  water 
slightly  salted.  Let  them  boil  for  two  minutes, 
then  take  them  out,  drain  and  dry  them  before 
the  fire  as  quickly  as  possible,  put  them  in  a tin 
box,  and  store  them  in  a dry  place.  Before 
using  the  parsley,  soak  it  in  warm  water  for  a 
few  minutes  to  freshen  it. 

Parsnip. — This  plant  is  a native  of  Britain. 
It  contains  a considerable  quantity  of  sugar, 
and  is  disliked  by  some  on  account  of  its  pecu- 
liarly sweet  taste.  It  is  a frequent  accompani- 
ment to  salt  fish  during  Lent.  In  Scotland 
parsnips  and  potatoes  are  beaten  together, 
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The  parsnip  is  chiefly  used  in  winter.  It 
is  improved  rather  than  the  reverse  by  frost ; 
but  is  apt  to  become  rusty  if  allowed  to 
remain  too  long  in  the  ground.  After  it  has 
begun  to  grow  again  in  spring  it  exhibits  acrid 
qualities.  The  root  of  the  parsnip  is  in  demand 
in  the  North  of  Ireland  for  making  a fermented 
liquor,  with  yeast  and  hops,  and  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  making  parsnip  wine 
[see  Parsnip  Wine),  which  is  held  to  resemble 
malmsey  wine.  Parsnips  may  be  dressed  in  the 
same  way  as  carrots,  which  they  very  much 
resemble.  When  boiled  they  are  generally 
served  with  boiled  meat,  or  boiled  salt  fish, 
or  when  fried,  with  roast  mutton.  If  young,  they 
require  only  to  be  washed  and  scraped  before 
they  are  boiled,  all  blemishes  being  of  course 
removed.  If  old  and  large,  the  skin  must 
be  pared  off  and  the  roots  cut  into  quarters. 
Carrots  and  parsnips  are  often  sent  to 
table  together.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  parsnips  are  more  quickly  boiled  than 
carrots. 

Parsnip  Cake. — Boil  two  or  three  parsnips 
until  they  are  tender  enough  to  mash,  then 
press  them  through  a colander  with  the  back 
of  a wooden  spoon,  and  carefully  remove  any 
fibrous  stringy  pieces  there  may  be.  Mix  a 
tea-cupful  of  the  mashed  parsnip  with  a quart  of 
hot  milk,  add  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  four  ounces 
of  fresh  butter,  half  a pint  of  yeast,  and  enough 
flour  to  make  a stiff  batter.  Put  tho  bowl 
which  contains  the  mixture  in  a warm  place, 
cover  it  with  a cloth,  and  leave  it  to  rise. 
When  it  has  risen  to  twice  its  original  size, 
knead  some  more  flour  into  it,  and  let  it  rise 
again ; make  it  into  small  round  cakes  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  place  these  on  buttered 
tins.  Let  them  stand  before  tho  fire  a few 
minutes,  and  bake  them  in  a hot  oven.  These 
cakes  should  bo  eaten  hot.  They  do  not  tasto 
of  the  parsnips.  Time,  some  hours  to  rise ; 
about  twenty  minutes  to  bake.  Probable  cost, 
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Is.  for  this  quantity.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 

Parsnip  Fritters— Boil  four  good-sized 
parsnips  in  salted  water  until  quite  tender. 
Drain  them,  boat  them  to  a pulp,  and  then 
squeeze  the  water  from  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Bind  them  together  by  mixing  smoothly 
with  them,  an  egg  and  a dessert-spoonful  of 
flour.  Make  them  into  oval  cakes  with  a 
spoon,  and  fry  'in  hot  dripping  until  they  are 
lightly  browned  on  both  sides.  Drain  them  on 
an  inverted  sieve,  and  serve  neatly  piled  on  a 
hot  napkin.  Time  to  boil  the  parsnips,  an  hour 
or  more;  to  fry  them,  a few  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Parsnip  Pudding.— Wash,  scrape,  and 
boil  four  or  five  large  parsnips,  mash  them,  and 
press  them  through  a colander.  Stir  in  with 
them  a little  grated  nutmeg,  or  any  other 
flavouring,  one  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  and  four 
well-beaten  eggs,  together  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  brandy,  if  approved.  Butter  a 
pie-dish,  pour  in  the  mixture,  and  strew  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs  thickly  over ; divide  one 
ounce  of  butter  into  small  pieces,  and  place 
these  here  and  there  upon  the  pudding.  Bake 
in  a moderate  oven,  and  serve  with  sweet  sauce. 
This  pudding  may  be  boiled  instead  of  baked. 
When  this  is  done,  the  mould  into  which  the 
mixture  is  put  should  be  thickly  lined  with 
finely-grated  bread-crumbs  before  the  pudding 
is  put  in.  Time,  about  an  hour  and  a half  to 
bake  ; an  hour  and  a quarter  to  boil.  Probable 
cost,  Is.,  exclusive  of  the  brandy.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Parsnip  Soup. — Put  half  a dozen  sliced 
parsnips  into  a stewpan,  with  two  onions,  half 
a dozen  sticks  of  celery,  and  two  quarts  of  good 
light-coloured  stock.  Stew  the  vegetables 
until  they  are  tender,  then  drain  them,  press 
them  through  a coarse  sieve,  and  return  the 
puree  to  the  soup.  Let  it  boil,  flavour  with 
a little  salt  and  pepper,  or  cayenne,  and  serve 
very  hot.  A little  boiling  milk  may  be  added 
if  liked.  The  excessive  sweetness  of  parsnip 
soup  may  be  corrected  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  tomato,  or  a table-spoonful  of  chilli 
vinegar.  Time,  about  two  hours  to  stew  the 
vegetables.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  quart. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Parsnip  Wine. — This  beverage  is  highly 
spoken  of  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
home-made  wines.  Clean  and  quarter  the 
roots,  carefully  remove  any  spongy  or  decayed 
portions  from  them,  and  cut  them  into  pieces 
about  four  inches  long.  After  they  are  thus 
prepared,  weigh  them,  and  boil  them,  allowing 
four  or  five  pounds  of  the  roots  to  each  gallon 
of  water.  When  they  arc  tender,  without  boing 
pulpy,  leave  tho  lid  off  the  copper  for  a short 
time,  to  allow  tho  strong  aromatic  odour  which 
will  arise  to  escape,  then  strain  the  liquid 
through  a hair  siove  into  a tub,  and  be  careful 
in  doing  so  not  to  bruise  the  roots.  Add 
immediately  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  white 
argol  to  each  gallon  of  wine,  and  when  it  has 
been  stirred  a few  minutes,  introduce  three 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and  stir  again  until  tho 
latter  is  dissolved.  Leave  the  liquid  uncovered 


until  it  is  almost  cold,  that  is,  until  it  is  reduced 
to  a temperature  of  eighty-five  degrees.  Cut 
a thick  round  of  bread  from  a half -quartern 
loaf,  toast  it,  and  moisten  it  with  fresh  yeast 
(two  table-spoonfuls  will  be  sufficient  for  six 
gallons  of  wine) ; put  this  into  the  liquid,  cover 
tho  vessel  which  contains  it  with  a flannel,  and 
stir  it  every  day  until  the  fermentation  sub- 
sides. The  vessel  should  be  kept  in  a room  or 
cellar  where  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  degrees  may 
be  kept  up,  and  the  yeast  should  be  skimmed 
off  as  it  forms.  In  ten  days  or  a fortnight  the 
wine  may  be  turned  into  the  cask.  If  a sweet 
wine  is  wanted  the  barrel  should  be  filled  to  the 
bung,  and  left  for  a few  days;  then  as  it 
overflows  it  should  be  filled  up  with  a small 
quantity  of  the  liquid  which  has  been  preserved 
for  the  purpose.  When  it  is  quiet,  the  hole 
may  be  covered  with  a piece  of  brown  paper, 
and  if  that  remains  unmoved  for  a week  the 
cask  may  be  loosely  bunged  down,  and  in  a day 
or  two,  when  the  11  fretting  ” is  quite  over, 
made  tight.  This  wine  may  be  racked  off  in 
six  months,  but  should  not  be  bottled  for  at 
least  a year.  When  a dry  wine  is  wanted, 
leave  the  liquid  in  the  open  vessel  until  all  the 
beer  yeast  has  risen  and  been  skimmed  off, 
then  put  it  into  the  cask,  and  leave  an  inch  or 
two  of  space  in  the  barrel ; frequently  stir  in  the 
yeasty  froth,  and  to  prevent  the  liquor  escaping 
cover  it  with  a slate.  Skim  the  liquor 
thoroughly  before  securing  it,  and  be  careful 
not  to  fill  up  the  cask  until  the  wine  is  quite 
tranquil.  Time  to  ferment  the  liquid,  ten  or 
fourteen  days,  until  the  fermentation  subsides. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  lOd.  per  gallon. 

Parsnip  Wine,  A Simple  Way  of 
Making. — Take  eighteen  pounds  of  parsnips, 
and  ten  gallons  of  water.  Boil  the  parsnips  in 
the  water  till  they  are  quite  soft,  then  strain 
and  squeeze  out  the  liquor,  and  to  every  gallon 
add  three  pounds  of  lump  sugar.  Boil  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  when  cool, 
ferment  with  a little  yeast  on  a toast.  Let  the 
liquid  stand  ten  days  in  a,  tub,  stirring  every 
day.  At  the  end  of  that  time  put  it  into  a cask. 
The  parsnip  wine  will  be  fit  for  bottling  in  six 
or  seven  months. 

Parsnips,  Boiled.— Wash  and  scrape  the 
parsnips,  and  carefully  remove  any  blemishes 
there  may  be  about  them.  Cut  them  into 
quarters,  and  throw  them  into  a saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  slightly  salted.  Let  them  boil 
quickly,  until  they  are  sufficiently  tender  for  a 
fork  or  skewer  to  pierce  them  easily,  then  take 
them  up,  drain  them,  and  send  them  to  table 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  water  in  which 
parsnips  arc  boiled  should  bo  caref  ully  skimmed 
two  or  three  times  after  the  roots  are  put  in. 
Time,  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a half, 
according  to  the  ago  and  size  of  the  parsnips. 
Probable  cost,  ljd.  each.  Sufficient,  one  large 
parsnip  for  two  persons. 

Parsnips,  Boiled,  Cold. — Cold  parsnips 
are  very  good  when  eaten  with  cold  meat,  do 
warm  them  up,  put  them  into  an  earthen  jar, 
cover  closely,  and  placo  tho  jar  in  a saucepan 
of  boiling  water,  which  must  be  kept  boibng 
for  about  twenty  minutes ; the  parsnips  may 
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then  he  served,  and  will  he  almost  as  good  as 
when  first  dressed. 

Parsnips  Browned  under  Roast 
Meat. — Boil  the  parsnips  until  tender,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  given  above,  take 
them  up,  drain  well,  sprinklo  a little  salt  and 
pepper  over  them,  put  them  in  the  dripping-pan 
before  the  fire  under  the  joint  they  are  to 
accompany,  and  let  them  remain  until  they  are 
nicely  browned.  Send  them  to  table  in  a dash 
by  themselves,  with  two  or  three  round  the 
meat  as  a garnish.  Time,  about  a quarter  of 
an  hour  to  brown  the  parsnips.  Probable  cost, 
lid.  each.  Sufficient,  one  large  parsnip  for 
two  persons. 

Parsnips,  Pried. — Boil  four  or  five  large 
parsnips  in  salted  water  until  they  are  tender, 
hut  unbroken.  Drain  them  well,  and  cut  them 
either  into  rounds  or  long  slices,  a quarter  of 
an  inch  thick.  Dip  them  into  frying  batter, 
and  fry  them  in  hot  lard  or  dripping  until 
they  are  lightly  browned  on  both  sides.  Drain 
well,  and  serve  very  hot,  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  roasted  joints  or  fowls.  The  batter 
may  be  made  as  follows : — Break  an  ounce 
of  fresh  butter  into  small  pieces,  and  pour  over 
it  about  two  table-spoonfuls  of  boiling  water, 
stir  until  it  is  dissolved,  then  add  a third  of 
a pint  of  cold  water  and  a little  salt  and  pepper, 
and  Tniv  in,  very  gradually,  six  ounces  of  fine 
flour.  Just  before  the  batter  is  used,  add  the 
white  of  an  egg  beaten  to  a firm  froth.  Tune, 
one  hour  or  more  to  boil  the  parsnips ; a few 
minutes  to  fry  the  rounds.  Probable  cost,  9d. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Parsnips,  Mashed.  — Scrape  and  boil 
four  or  five  parsnips  in  salted  water  until  quite 
tender,  then  drain  them,  mash  them,  and  press 
them  through  a colander.  Put  them  into  a 
stewpan,  with  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
cream ; failing  this,  of  milk,  thickened  with  a 
small  tea-spoonful  of  flour  and  a little  butter. 
Stir  the  parsnips  over  the  fire  until  the  liquid  is 
absorbed  and  they  are  quite  hot;  then  turn 
them  into  a tureen,  and  serve  immediately. 
Time  to  boil,  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  an  hour  and  a half,  according  to  age  and 
size.  Probable  cost,  9d.  Sufficient  for  five  or 
six  persons. 

Parsnips,  Stewed. — Boil  two  moderate- 
sized parsnips  until  tender,  then  drain,  and 
cut  them  in  slices,  about  half  an  inch  thick 
and  three  inches  long.  Make  a little  good 
white  sauce  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  a table- 
spoonful of  flour,  a table-spoonful  of  stock, 
the  third  part  of  a pint  of  new  milk  (or  cream, 
if  obtainable),  and  a little  salt,  pepper,  and 
grated  nutmeg.  Stir  this  sauce  over  the  fire 
until  it  is  smooth  and  thick,  put  in  the  sliced 
parsnips,  simmer  for  a few  minutes,  and  serve. 
Time,  five  or  six  minutes  to  simmer  the  parsnips 
in  the  sauce.  Probable  cost,  8d.,  if  the  sauce  be 
made  with  milk.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Parson’s  Pudding. — Lino  a pie-dish  with 
puff  paste,  place  in  it  a layer  of  any  jam  or 
jelly,  cover  this  with  bread  and  butter,  without 
crust,  and  pour  over  it  a quart  of  milk,  in 


which  four  eggs  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  ground  rice  have  been  mixed  and  well 
sweetened.  Bake  in  a quick  oven.  Time, 
over  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.  Sufficient 
for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Partridges. — Partridges,  like  other  game, 
should  be  hung  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to  keep 
them.  They  should  be  chosen  young,  as  an  old 
bird  is  comparatively  worthless.  They  are  in 
season  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  be- 
ginning of  February.  Partridges  when  young 
covey  together,  and  thus  the  sportsman  often 
shoots  several  at  once.  When  the  winter  comes 
on  they  retire  to  the  upland  meadows,  and  hide 
themselves  among  the  grass.  They  are  simple 
and  timorous  birds,  and  are  easily  taken.  The 
eggs  of  partridges  are  frequently  hatched  under 
the  domestic  hen,  and  the  young  fed  on  ants, 
eggs,  curds,  and  grits,  with  a little  green  food , 
when  old  enough  they  are  fed  with  grain.  They 
are  easily  tamed,  though  it  is  said  they  never 
wholly  forget  them  wild  origin.  The  female 
partridge  is  smaller  than  her  mate,  and  less 
pleasing  in  colour ; her  back  is  darker,  and  her 
belly  without  the  brown  patch  in  its  centre. 
The  male  is  twelve  inches  long  and  twenty 
broad,  and  the  wing  measures  six  and.  the  tail 
three  inches.  The  common  partridge  is  almost 
exclusively  a European  bird.  In  Europe  it  is 
extensively  distributed  in  all  suitable  localities, 
and  inhabits  all  the  level  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

Partridges,  Baked  (al’Italienne)  .—Pluck 
and  truss  a brace  of  partridges  as  if  for 
roasting,  and  put  into  each  bird  a forcemeat 
made  as  follows  Grate  half  an  ounce  of  stale 
bread  into  very  fine  crumbs.  Season  these 
with  as  much  salt  and  white  pepper  as  will 
stand  on  a threepenny-piece,  and  half  a dozen 
grates  of  nutmeg ; work  in  with  the  fingers  an 
ounce  of  butter,  and  add  a tea-spoonful  of  finely- 
minced  parsley  and  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon- 
juice.  Dip  two  sheets  of  note-paper  into  some 
pure  salad-oil;  peel,  mince  finely,  and  mix 
thoroughly,  three  good-sized  mushrooms,  a 
moderate-sized  carrot,  a small  onion,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  parsley-leaves,  and  half  a dozen 
leaves  of  thyme,  with  two  or  three  truffles, 
if  these  are  obtainable.  Divide  the  minced 
vegetables  into  two  equal  portions,  and  spread 
them  upon  the  paper,  lay  the  partridges  upon 
them,  and  cover  the  breasts  with  fat  bacon,  tied 
securely  round  with  twine,  and  fasten  the 
paper.  Lay  the  birds  side  by  side,  breasts 
uppermost,  in  a deep  pan,  cover  the  partridges 
closely,  bake  in  a good  oven,  and  baste 
once  or  twice  during  the  process.  When  they 
are  done  enough,  take  oft'  the  paper  and  the 
bacon,  put  the  birds  on  a hot  dish,  and  poui- 
over  them  a sauce  made  as  follows  : — Put  half 
a pint  of  good  stock  into  a saucepan,  with  an 
onion,  the  trimmings  of  the  mushrooms  and 
truffles,  a slice  of  carrot,  and  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  if  required.  Boil  quickly  for  half  an 
hour,  then  strain  the  sauce,  thicken  it  with  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  flour,  add  a dessert-spoon- 
ful of  browning,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  claret, 
and  the  minced  vegetables  which  covered  the 
partridges;  boil  up  once,  and  serve.  Time, 
1 from  thirty  to  forty  minutes  to  bake  the  birds, 
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if  of  modorate  size.  Probable  cost,  5s.  Suffi- 
cient for  four  or  five  persons. 

Partridges,  Boiled  (Invalid  Cookery). 
— Partridges  are  occasionally  boiled  for  old 
persons  or  invalids,  and  they  are  delicate  and 
tender  served  thus.  Wash  them  well,  truss 
them  as  chickens  are  trussed  for  boiling,  with- 
out the  heads.  Drop  them  into  boiling  water, 
sprinkle  a tea-spoonful  of  salt  over  them,  and 
let  them  simmer  very  gently  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  or  if  tho  birds  are  old,  twenty  minutes. 
Serve  them  with  sliced  lemon  round  the  dish, 
and  with  white  sauce,  celery  sauce,  or  bread 
sauce,  accompanied  by  game  gravy,  in  a tureen. 
Probable  cost  of  partridges,  3s.  per  brace. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Partridges,  Braised  (a  la  Beamaise). — 
Pluck  and  draw  a brace  of  partridges,  and 
wipe  them  carefully  with  a damp  cloth  inside 
and  out,  cut  oif  the  heads,  and  truss  the  legs 
like  those  of  boiled  fowls.  Put  them  into  a 
stewpan,  with  two-table-spoonfuls  of  oil  and  a 
piece  of  garlic  the  size  of  a pea,  and  turn  them 
about  over  a clear  fire  until  they  are  slightly 
browned  all  over,  then  pour  over  them  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  strong  stock,  one  glassful 
of  sherry,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  preserved 
tomatoes,  with  a little  salt,  and  plenty  of  pepper. 
Simmer  all  gently  together  until  the  partridges 
are  done  enough,  and  serve  very  hot ; the 
sauce  should  be  rather  highly  seasoned.  Time, 
about  ten  minutes  to  simmer  the  partridges. 
Probable  cost  of  partridges,  3s.  per  brace ; the 
price,  however,  is  very  variable.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Partridges,  Braised  (alaReine).— Truss 
a brace  of  partridges  as  if  for  boiling.  Fill 
them  with  good  game  forcemeat,  in  which 
there  are  two  or  three  truffles  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  tie  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon  over 
them.  Slice  a small  carrot  into  a stewpan, 
with  an  onion,  four  or  five  sticks  of  celery,  two 
or  three  sprigs  of  parsley,  and  an  ounce  of  fresh 
butter.  Place  the  partridges  on  these,  breasts 
uppermost,  pour  over  them  half  a pint  of 
good  stock,  cover  with  a round  of  buttered 
paper,  and  simmer  as  gently  as  possible,  until 
the  partridges  are  done  enough.  Strain  the 
stock,  free  it  carefully  from  grease,  thicken 
it  with  a little  flour,  add  as  much  browning  as 
is  necessary,  and  flavour  with  cayenne,  half 
a dozen  drops  of  the  essence  of  anchovy,  and  a 
table- spoonful  of  sherry.  Stir  this  sauce  over 
a gentle  fire  until  it  is  on  the  point  of  boiling, 
then  pour  it  over  the  partridges,  already  dished 
upon  toast,  and  serve  immediately.  Time,  about 
an  hour  and  a half  or  loss,  to  simmer  the  par- 
tridges. Probable  cost  of  partridges,  3s.  per 
brace.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Partridges,  Braised,  with  Cabbage. 

— Pluck  anu  draw  two  partridges,  truss  them 
as  if  for  boiling,  and  cover  with  thin  slices 
of  bacon,  tied  on  sccuroly  with  strong  twine. 
Trim  and  wash  two  small  cabbagos,  or  a savoy, 
boil  them,  uncovered,  for  a quartor  of  an  hour, 
and  afterwards  drain  them  thoroughly.  Slice 
a carrot,  an  onion,  and  somo  sticks  of  celery, 
into  a stewpan.  Put  with  them  three  ounces 
of  fresh  butter,  a large  lump  of  sugar,  crushed 


to  powder,  a salt-spoonful  of  pepper,  the  eighth 
of  a grated  nutmeg,  and  a little  salt,  the  quan- 
tity to  be  regulated  by  the  quality  of  the  bacon. 
Put  a layer  of  cabbage  over  these,  then  lay  in 
tho  partridges,  breasts  uppermost,  and  after- 
wards the  rest  of  the  cabbage.  Cover  the 
whole  with  good  stock,  then  simmer  as  gently 
as  possible  until  the  partridges  are  done  enough ; 
koep  moistening  them  with  gravy,  if  required! 
Dish  the  birds  upon  the  bacon,  and  put  the 
cabbage  round  them.  To  make  the  gravy,  mix 
an  ounce  of  butter  with  an  ounce  of  flour,  and 
stir  them  over  the  fire  for  three  minutes,  add  a 
pint  of  good  stock,  and  boil  quickly  for  ten 
minutes.  Strain  the  gravy  into  a tureen,  and 
serve  immediately.  Fried  sausages  are  often 
sent  to  table  with  this  dish,  which  is  a great 
favourite  in  France.  Time,  about  one  hour 
and  a half  to  simmer  the  birds,  &c.  Probable 
cost  of  partridges,  3s.  per  brace,  but  the  price 
varies.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Partridges,  Braised,  with  Mush- 
rooms.— Pick,  draw,  singe,  and  truss  as  for 
boiling,  a brace  of  young  well-kept  partridges. 
Dredge  a little  flour  over  them,  and  brown 
them  equally  and  lightly  in  hot  butter.  Put 
them  side  by  side  into  a stewpan,  pour  to  them 
as  much  rich  brown  gravy,  seasoned  with  salt 
and  cayenne,  as  will  half  cover  them,  and  let 
them  stew  very  gently  until  they  are  half  done. 
Turn  them  over,  put  into  the  gravy  with  them 
two  dozen  small  mushrooms,  and  simmer  again 
until  the  birds  are  done  enough.  Serve  them 
on  a hot  dish,  with  the  sauce  poured  over  them. 
Time,  about  one  hour  and  a half.  Probable 
cost,  5s.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Partridges,  Braised,  with  Truffles.— 

Truss  three  young  well-hung  partridges,  and 
braise  them  according  to  the  directions  given 
in  the  last  recipe.  Wash,  wipe,  and  pare  two 
or  three  fine  truffles.  Cut  them  into  thin 
slices,  put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  a little 
salt  and  cayenne,  a finely-minced  shallot,  and 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  chopped  parsley.  Fry 
them  gently  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
be  careful  not  to  break  them ; then  drain  them, 
and  put  with  them  half  an  ounce  of  butter, 
the  strained  juice  of  a lemon,  and  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  the  brown  gravy  in  which  the 
partridges  have  been  cooked.  Let  the  sauce 
boil.  Drain  the  partridges.  Place  them  on  a 
hot  dish,  in  the  form  of  a triangle,  pour  part 
of  tho  sauce  into  the  centre,  and  send  the  rest 
to  table  in  a tureen.  Time,  one  hour  and  a 
half  to  cook  the  birds  ; a quarter  of  an  hour  to 
fry  the  truffles.  Probable  cost  of  partridges, 
Is.  6d.  each;  truffles,  variable.  Sufficient  for 
six  or  seven  persons. 

Partridges,  Broiled.— Prepare  the  part- 
ridges as  if  for  roasting ; cut  off  their  heads,  split 
them  entirely  up  the  back,  and  flatten  the 
breastbones  a little.  Wipe  them  thoroughly 
inside  and  out  with  a damp  cloth,  season 
with  salt  and  cayenne,  and  broil  over  a gentle 
fire.  As  soon  ns  they  are  done  enough  rub 
them  quickly  over  with  butter,  and  send  them 
to  table  on  a hot  dish,  with  brown  gravy  or 
mushroom  sauce  in  a tureen.  Time,  fifteen 
minutes  to  broil  the  partridges.  Probable  cost 
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of  partridges,  3s.  per  'brace.  Sufficient  for  four 
persons. 

Partridges,  Broiled  (another  way).— 
Prepare  the  partridges  as  in  the  last  recipe, 
sprinkle  over  them  a little  salt  and.  cayenne, 
then  dip  them  twice  into  clarified  butter  ana 
verv  fine  bread-crumbs,  taking  great  care  that 
the  birds  are  entirely  covered.  Place  jrcm 
on  a gridiron  over  a clear  fire,  and  brou  them 
o-ently-  Send  them  to  table  on  a hot  dish, 
with  brown  sauce  or  mushroom  sauce  m a 
tureen.  Time  to  broil  the  partridges,  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  3s.  per  brace.  Suffi- 
cient for  four  persons. 


Partridges,  Chartreuse  of.— Boil  some 
carrots  and  turnips  separately,  and  cut  them 
into  pieces  two  inches  long  and.  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Braise  two  small  sum- 
mer  cabbages,  or  a savoy,  drain  them  well,  and 
stir  them  over  the  fire  until  they  are  quite  dry , 
then  roll  them  on  a cloth,  and  cut  them  into 
pieces  about  two  inches  long  and  an  inch  thick. 
Roast  a brace  of  partiidges,  and  cut  them  into 
neat  joints.  Butter  a plain  entree  mould ; line 
it  at  the  bottom  and  the  sides  with  buttered 
paper,  and  afterwards  fit  in  the  pieces  of  carrot 
and  turnip,  to  form  a sort  of  wall;  then  fill  it 
up  with  the  cabbage  and  the  pieces  of  partridge 
in  alternate  layers.  Steam  the  chartreuse  to 
make  it  hot ; turn  it  out  of  the  mould  upon  an 
entree  dish  and  garnish  with  turnips,  carrots, 
and  Prench  beans.  Send  some  good  brown 
sauce  to  table  with  it.  Time,  half  an  hour  to 
roast  the  partridges;  two  hours  to  braise  the 
cabbage  ; steam  the  chartreuse  until  it  is  quite 
hot.  Probable  cost,  4s.  Sufficient  for  four  or 
five  persons. 


Partridges,  Choosing.  — Partridges 
should  be  chosen  young:  when  the  legs 

are  yellow,  the  bills  sharp  and  dark- 
coloured,  and  the  under  feathers  of  the  wings 
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pointed.  If  the  vent  is  stiff,  the  bird  is  fresh, 
and  if  it  is  green  and  discoloured,  the  bird  has 
been  killed  some  time.  The  legs  turn  grey  as 
the  bird  grows  older.  Old  partridges  are  not 
good  for  much.  The  season  for  the  common 
partridge  lasts  from  September  to  February. 

Partridges,  Cold,  Sauce  for.— Boil  an 
egg  until  it  is  quite  hard.  Let  it  get  cold, 
then  rub  it  well  with  the  back  of  a wooden 
spoon,  and  with  it  the  flesh  of  a very  small 
anchovy,  from  which  the  bones  and  skin  have 
been  removed,  also  a finely-minced  shallot,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  mustard,  and  a little  cayenne. 


When  the  dry  ingredients  are  thoroughly 
blended,  add,  very  gradually,  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  oil  and  three  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar. 
Strain  the  sauce  through  muslin,  and  serve. 
Time,  ten  minutes  to  boil  the  egg.  Probable 
cost,  4d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Partridges,  Mayonnaise  of.— Roast  a 
brace  of  partridges,  cut  them  into  neat  joints, 
and  put  them  aside  for  a few  minutes.  Boil 
two  eggs  for  ten  minutes,  put  them  into  cold 
water,  and  when  they  are  cold  take  out  the 
yolks,  put  them  into  a basin,  and  rub  them 
smooth  with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon.  Add 
a small  quantity  each  of  salt,  pepper,  and 
mixed  mustard,  then  very  gradually  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  oil,  one  table-spoonful 
of  tarragon  vinegar,  four  table-spoonfuls 
of  aspic  jelly,  or  failing  this,  good  stock. 

If  liked,  the  jelly  or  stock  can  be  omitted. 
Put  the  partridges  on  a dish,  pour  the  mayon- 
naisG  gently  over  tliem  to  cover  ttiem,  and. 
place  a few  hearts  of  freshly  cut  cabbage 
lettuce  round  them.  Garnish  the  dish  with 
hard-boiled  eggs  cut  into  quarters  length- 
wise, and  slices  of  boiled  beetroot.  Pro- 
bable cost,  3s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Partridges,  Pie  of.— Pluck  draw,  and 
singe  three  young  partridges,  and  divide  them 
into  halves,  lengthwise.  Mince  the  livers  finely, 
and  mix  with  them  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a salt- 
spoonful  of  pepper,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
bread-crumbs,  and  as  much  powdered  mace  as 
will  cover  a threepenny-piece;  then  put  the 
forcemeat  into  the  birds,  and  a piece  of  fresh 
butter,  the  size  of  a walnut,  in  each  half 
Butter  a shallow  pie-dish,  and  line  the  edges 
with  a good  crust.  Lay  a slice  of  lean  veal 
at  the  bottom,  and  season  lightly  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  powdered  mace.  Wrap  the  birds 
in  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon,  pack  them  closely , 
breast  downwards,  upon  the  veal,  and  pour 
over  them  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good  veal 
stock.  Cover  the  dish  with  the  pastry,  ornament 
it  prettily,  brush  it  over  with  beaten  egg,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven.  This  is  a savoury 
dish,  suitable  either  for  breakfast,  supper,  or 
luncheon.  Time  to  bake,  one  hour  and  a half. 
Probable  cost,  6s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Partridges,  Pie  of  (another  way).— Pluck, 
draw,  and  singe  a brace  of  young  partridges, 
and  season  them,  inside  and  out,  with  a little  salt, 
cayenne,  and  powdered  mace.  Cover  them 
with  thin  rashers  of  fat  bacon,  and  put  them 
into  a stewpan  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  veal 
stock,  or  water ; put  on  the  lid,  and  let  them 
simmer  as  gently  as  possible  for  half  an  hour. 
Whilst  they  are  simmering,  make  a forcemeat, 
by  mincing  together,  very  finely,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  lean  veal,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fat 
bacon,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  liver.  Sea- 
son this  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  powdered  mace, 
and  spread  half  of  the  forcemeat  at  the  bottom 
of  the  dish.  Take  out  the  birds,  and  cut  them 
into  quarters.  Lay  half  of  the  bacon  which 
was  tied  round  them  upon  the  forcemeat,  then 
pack  in  the  partridges,  and  cover  them  with 
the  remainder  of  the  forcemeat  and  bacon- 
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P.our  in  three  table-spoonfuls  of  tho  gravy  in 
■which  tho  partridges  were  simmered.  Line  tho 
edges  of  the  dish  with  good  pastry,  and  cover 
with  tho  same.  Make  a hole  in  the  centre 
and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  Before  sending  the 
pie  to  table,  pour  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good 
gravy,  which  has  been  slightly  flavoured  with 
lemon- juice.  Timo  to  bake,  about  one  hour. 
Probable  cost,  4s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  three  or 
four  persons. 


Partridges,  Pie  of,  Hunter’s.— Pluck, 
draw,  and  singe  three  young  partridges. 
Divide  them  into  halves,  sprinkle  over  them  a 
little  salt,  cayenne,  and  powdered  mace,  and  fry 
them  in  a little  hot  butter  until  they  are  equally 
and  lightly  browned  all  over.  Line  the  edges 
of  a shallow  pie-dish  with  a good  crust.  Lay 
two  or  three  thin  slices  of  the  fillet  of  veal  and 
bacon  at  the  bottom,  and  sprinkle  over  them 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  finely-minced  mush- 
rooms, a table-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  and 
a little  salt  and  cayenne.  If  mushrooms  cannot 
be  had,  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup 
must  supply  their  place.  Pour  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  onion  sauce  over  the  veal,  then  pack 
the  birds  closely  into  the  dish,  breast  upper- 
most, and  add  some  more  mushrooms,  parsley 
seasoning,  and  onion  sauce.  Cover  the  pie  with 
a good  crust,  ornament  it  prettily,  brush  it  over 
with  beaten  egg,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
Pour  a quarter  of  a pint  of  melted  savoury 
jelly  into  the  pie  before  sending  it  to  table. 
Time,  an  hour  and  a half  to  bake  the  pie. 
Probable  cost,  7s.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Partridges,  Potted. — Prepare  and  truss 
the  partridges  as  if  for  roasting,  and  season  them 
inside  and  out  with  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nut- 
meg. Put  a piece  of  fresh  butter,  the  size  of  a 
large  egg,  inside  the  birds,  and  pack  them, 
breast  downwards,  closely  together  in  a pie- 
dish.  Place  three  or  four  pieces  of  butter  upon 
them,  cover  the  dish  with  a coarse  paste,  made 
of  flour  and  water,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate 
oven.  Do  not  remove  the  covering  until  the 
dish  is  quite  cold ; then  take  out  the  birds,  free 
them  entirely  from  gravy,  cut  them  into  con- 
venient-sized pieces,  and  pack  them  as  closely 
as  possible  in  a potting- jar,  cover  with  clarified 
butter,  and  store  in  a cool  place.  Time,  one 
hour  to  bake  the  partridges.  Probable  cost,  3s. 
per  brace.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 


Partridges,  Potted  (another  way). — 
Pick  the  meat  from  the  remains  of  cold  roast 
partridges,  which  have  boon  well  dressed.  Re- 
move all  the  skin  and  gristle,  mince  the  meat 
finely,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar.  Add,  every 
now  and  then,  a small  quantity  of  fresh  butter, 
and  season  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  grated  nut- 
meg. When  the  meat  is  quite  smooth,  press  it 
into  small  jars,  cover  with  dissolved  butter, 
and  store  in  a cool  place.  About  two  ounces 
and  a half  of  butter  will  be  required  for  each 
half  pound  of  moat.  Time,  forty  minutes  to 
roast  tho  partridges.  Probable  cost,  3s.  per  brace. 


Partridges,  Pudding  of. — The  flavonr 
of  partridges  is  never  bottcr  preserved  than  when 
they  are  cooked  in  a pudding.  Pluck,  draw, 
and  singe  a brace  of  well-kept  partridges,  cut 


them  into  neat  joints,  and  if  they  are  not  verv 
young,  take  off  the  skin  before  doing  so.  Line 
a quart  pudding-basin  with  a good  suet  crust 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  in  trimming  it 
off  leave  an  inch  above  the  edge.  Lay  a thin 
slice  of  rump  steak  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pudding,  then  put  in  the  pieces  of  partridge, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  pour  over 
them  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good  brown 
gravy.  Roll  out  the  cover,  lay  it  on  the 
pudding,  moisten  the  edge,  and  press  over  it 
tho  inch  that  was  left  round  the  rim.  Wring  a 
pudding-cloth  out  of  hot  water,  flour  it  well, 
and  tie  it  securely  over  the  pudding.  Plunge 
it  into  boiling  water,  and  keep  it  fast  boiling 
all  the  timo  it  is  on  the  fire ; as  soon  as  it  is 
taken  off,  cut  a small  round  of  pastry  out  of 
the  top,  to  let  the  steam  escape.  If  the  appear- 
ance is  not  objected  to,  partridge  pudding,  like 
all  other  meat  puddings,  is  much  better  when 
served  in  the  dish  in  which  it  was  cooked.  If 
it  is  to  be  turned  out,  however,  the  basin  must 
be  thickly  buttered  before  the  pastry  is  put- 
in.  A few  mushrooms  will  be  a great  improve- 
ment to  this  pudding,  though  it  will  be  very 
good  without.  Time,  three  hours  to  boil. 
Probable  cost,  4 s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
seven  persons. 

Partridges,  Red-Legged.— These  birds 
should  be  cooked  according  to  the  directions 
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given  for  the  ordinary  partridges.  If  they  be 
hung  a proper  length  of  time  they  are  very 
good,  otherwise  they  are  hard  and  tasteless. 
Probable  cost  uncertain,  red-legged  partridges 
being  seldom  offered  for  sale. 

Partridges,  Roast.— Let  the  partridges 
hang  as  long  as  possible,  or  the  flesh  will  bo 
hard  and  flavourless.  In  cool  weather  they 
should  be  kept  fully  a fortnight  before  they 
are  put  down  to  the  fire.  They  may  be  trussed 
either  with  or  without  the  head,  though  the 
latter  mode  is  at  present  more  generally 
preferred.  Pluck,  singe,  and  draw  the  birds, 
and  wipe  them  carefully,  inside  and  out ; cut  off 
the  heads,  and  leave  enough  skin  on  the  neck  to 
skewer  them  securely.  Draw  tho  legs  close  to 
tho  breast,  pass  tho  trussing-needlo  and  string 
through  the  pinions  and  the  middle  joints  of 
tho  thighs,  and  tie  and  skewer  the  legs.  If  the 
heads  are  left  on,  they  should  be  brought  round, 
and  turned  under  the  wing,  with  tho  bill  laid 
on  tho  breast.  To  give  tho  birds  a plump 
appearance,  pass  the  needle  through  the  back, 
below  the  thighs,  then  again  through  the  body 
and  logs,  and  tie  tho  strings  firmly.  Put  tho 
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"birds  down  before  a clear  fire,  baste  liberally 
with  butter  (a  quarter  of  a pound  will  be 
required  for  a brace),  and  a few  minutes  before 
they  are  taken  up  flour  them  well,  so  that 
they  may  brown  nicely.  The  birds  may  be 
dished  upon  fried  bread-crumbs,  or  upon  a slice 
of  buttered  toast,  which  has  been  soaked  in  the 
gravy  in  the  pan  under  the  birds,  or  they  may 
be  put  on  a hot  dish,  and  garnished  with  water- 
cresses.  Brown  gravy  and  bread-sauce  should 
be  sent  to  table  with  them ; two  or  three  thin 
slices  of  fat  bacon,  tied  round  the  birds  before 
they  are  put  down  to  the  fire,  will  greatly 
improve  their  flavour ; when  obtainable,  a large 
vine-leaf  may  be  laid  on  the  breasts  under  the 
bacon.  Time  to  roast  a brace  of  partridges, 
thirty  to  forty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  3s.  per 
brace;  but  the  price  varies  considerably.  Suf- 
ficient for  four  or  five  persons. 

Partridges,  Roast  (a  German  recipe). 
— Truss  the  partridges  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Place  a vine-leaf  upon  the  breast  of  each, 
over  this  lay  two  or  three  thin  slices  of 
fat  bacon,  and  fasten  these  on  securely  with 
strong  twine.  Put  the  birds  into  a stewpan, 
just  large  enough  to  hold  them,  with  as  much 
butter  as  will  keep  them  well  basted,  and  when 
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they  are  browned  on  one  side  turn  them  to  the 
other,  until  they  are  equally  coloured  all  over. 
When  they  are  done  enough,  pour  a cupful  of 
thick  cream  over  them,  and  sprinkle  bread- 
crumbs, browned  in  butter,  upon  them.  Time, 
a quarter  of  an  hour  to  roast  the  birds.  Pro- 
bable cost,  3s.  per  brace.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Partridges,  Roast,  To  Carve.— The 

partridge  is  cut  up  in  the  same  way  as  a fowl 
( see  Powl,  Roast,  To  Carve).  The  prime  parts 
of  a partridge  are  the  wings,  breast,  and  merry- 
thought. When  the  bird  is  small,  the  two  latter 
are  not  often  divided.  The  wing  is  considered 
the  best,  and  the  tip  of  it  considered  the  most 
delicate  morsel  of  tho  whole.  “ Partridges,” 
says  Dr.  Kitchener,  “ are  cleaned  and  trussed  in 
the  same  manner  as  a pheasant,  but  the  ridi- 
culous custom  of  tucking  the  legs  into  each 
other  makes  them  very  troublesome  to  carve. 
In  connection  with  the  subject  of  carving,  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  more  infor- 
mation will  be  gained  by  observing  those  who 
carve  well,  and  by  a little  practice,  than  by  any 
written  directions  whatever.” 

Partrid  ge  Salad. — Roast  partridges,  and 
let  them  get  cold ; or  cut  and  trim  the  remains 
of  cold  partridges  into  convenient-sized  pioces. 
Put  them  into  a dish  or  bowl,  then  sprinkle 
over  these  a little  salt  and  cayenne,  with  a 


table-spoonful  of  minced  parsley,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  mixed  herbs,  composed  of  equal 
portions  of  tarragon,  chervil,  and  chives.  Add 
a table-spoonful  of  good  veal  stock,  three  dessert- 
spoonfuls of  tarragon  vinegar,  and  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  salad-oil.  Let  tho  partridges  lie 
in  this  marinade  for  two  hours.  Wash  and  dry 
thoroughly  three  fresh  lettuces,  Shred  them 
finely,  and  lay  them  on  a dish.  Drain  the 
pieces  of  partridge,  and  put  them  on  the 
lettuce,  ornament  the  dish  with  dried  capers, 
parsley,  gherkins,  hard-boiled  eggs,  anchovies, 
aspic  jelly,  or  anything  else  that  is  pre- 
ferred, and  just  before  the  salad  is  sent  to  table 
pour  the  seasoned  mixture,  in  which  the  pieces 
were  soaked,  over  it.  Time  to  roast  the 
partridges,  about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost 
of  partridges,  3s.  per  brace. 

Partridges,  Salmi  Of  (a  la  Chasseur).— 
Take  cold  roast  partridge— if  under-dressed  so 
much  the  better — cut  into  neat  joints;  remove 
the  skin,  fat,  and  sinew,  and  lay  the  pieces  in  a 
saucepan  with  four  table-spoonfuls  of  salad-oil, 
six  table-spoonfuls  of  claret,  the  grated  rind 
and  strained  juice  of  a large  fresh  lemon,  and  a 
little  salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne.  Simmer  gently 
for  a few  minutes  until  the  salmi , is  hot 
throughout,  then  serve  it  immediately.  Gar- 
nish with  fried  sippets.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Partridges,  Salmi  of  (a  la  Franchise) . — 
Roast  a brace  of  well-hung  young  partridges, 
baste  them  liberally,  and  take  them  down  when 
they  are  only  three-parts  cooked.  Let  them 
get  cold ; then  cut  them  into  neat  joints,  remove 
the  skin,  fat,  and  sinew,  and  put  the  good  parts 
aside,  being  careful  to  cover  them,  and  keep 
them  in  a cool  place  to  prevent  their  becoming 
hard.  Melt  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter  in  a 
saucepan.  Put  with  it  a dozen  small  mush- 
rooms, a scraped  carrot,  two  sliced  shallots, 
half  a blade  of  mace,  a bay-leaf,  a handful  of 
parsley-leaves,  a medium-sized  onion,  stuck  with 
two  cloves,  a small  sprig  of  thyme,  and  four 
ounces  of  undressed  lean  ham,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  Stir  these  over  a gentle  fire  until  they 
are  lightly  browned,  sprinkle  over  them  a 
table-spoonful  of  flour,  let  it  brown  slightly, 
and  then  stir  in,  very  gradually,  a pint  of  good 
veal  gravy  and  a glassful  of  sherry.  Add  the 
bones  and  trimmings  of  the  birds,  and  boil  the 
sauce  gently  until  it  is  considerably  reduced ; 
then  strain  it,  let  it  boil  up  once  more,  put  in 
the  pieces  of  partridge,  and  when  they  are 
quite  hot,  dish  the  salmi,  and  serve  imme- 
diately. Garnish  the  dish  with  toasted  sippets. 
Wheri  mushrooms  cannot  be  obtained,  their 
place  may  bo  supplied  by  a table-spoonful  of 
mushroom  ketchup.  Time,  an  * hour  and  a half 
to  simmer  the  sauce.  Probablo  cost;  Is,  6d., 
exclusive  of  the  partridges.  Sufficient  for  half 
a dozen  persons.  : y<-  •• 

Partridges,  Salmi  of  (another  way). — 
When  the  partridges  are  roasted  expressly 
for  the  salmi  they  ought  to  be  under-dressed, 
and  they  should  not  be  cut  up  until  they 
are  quite  cold.  A very  good  salmi,  how- 
ever, may  be  made  of  tho  remains  of  cold 
partridge.  Cut  the  birds  into  neat  joints, 
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carefully  remove  the  Bkin,  fat,  and  sinew,  and 
put  the  good  pieces  aside.  Bruise  tho  re- 
mainder, and  put  it,  with  tho  skin,  hones,  and 
trimmings,  into  a saucepan.  Add  two  shallots, 
a hay-leaf,  threo  or  four  sprigs  of  parsley, 
and  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  and  stir  these 
about  over  a gentlo  fire  until  they  aro  lightly 
browned.  Sprinkle  over  them  a table-spoonful 
of  flour,  and  pour  in  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
veal  stock  and  a glassful  of  sherry ; put  in  half  a 
dozen  peppercorns,  a little  salt,  and  half  a blade 
of  mace,  and  simmer  the  gravy  very  gently 
until  it  is  considerably  reduced.  Strain  it,  and 
let  it  boil  up  again ; then  put  in  the  pieces  of 
partridge,  and  when  they  are  quite  hot,  serve 
on  a hot  dish,  with  the  gravy  poured  over 
them.  If  liked,  the  livers  of  tho  birds  may  be 
pounded,  and  mixed  with  the  sauce.  Garnish 
with  toasted  sippets.  Time,  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  simmer  the  gravy.  Probable  cost,  Is., 
exclusive  of  the  partridge.  Sufficient  for  two 
or  three  persons. 

Partridges,  Salmi  of,  Cold.— Roast  a 
brace  of  young  partridges ; cut  them  into 
neat  joints,  and  lay  them  on  a dish.  Prepare 
the  sauce  according  to  the  directions  given  in 
the  last  recipe.  When  it  is  sufficiently  reduced, 
strain  it,  and  dissolve  in  it  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  gelatine,  which  has  been  soaked  for 
half  an  hour  in  as  much  cold  water  as  would 
cover  it.  Cover  the  joints  of  the  partridges 
with  the  sauce,  let  it  stiffen  upon  them,  and 
then  arrange  them,  piled  high  in  a dish,  and 
garnish  with  the  savoury  jelly,  cut  into  rough 
pieces.  Time,  an  hour  and  a half  to  simmer 
the  sauce.  Probable  cost,  5s.  Sufficient  for 
half  a dozen  persons. 

Partridges,  Soup  of.— Roast  a brace  of 
partridges  before  a brisk  fire,  so  that  they  may 
brown  quickly  outside  without  losing  their 
juice.  Take  them  down  when  they  are  half 
dressed,  cut  off  the  breasts,  and  break  up  and 
bruise  the  bodies  of  the  birds.  Melt  two 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  in  a saucepan ; slice 
into  it  two  young  carrots  and  four  or  five 
sticks  of  celery,  and  add  two  ounces  of  un- 
dressed lean  ham,  an  onion,  stuck  with  four 
cloves,  half  a blade  of  mace,  two  shallots,  a 
bay -leaf,  four  or  five  bunches  of  parsley,  and  a 
small  sprig  of  thyme.  Stir  these  over  a gentle 
fire  until  the  sides  of  the  saucepan  acquire  a 
reddish-brown  tinge,  then  add  the  bodies  of  the 
birds,  and,  gradually,  two  quarts  of  good  stock 
and  six  ounces  of  brown  thickening.  Let  the 
soup  boil,  remove  the  fat  and  the  scum,  and 
press  it  through  a fine  sieve.  Put  it  again  into 
the  saucepan  with  the  breasts  of  the  birds,  cut 
into  small  neat  pieces,  add  a glassful  of  sherry, 
and  a little  salt  and  cayenne,  if  required ; let 
the  soup  get  thoroughly  hot,  without  boiling, 
and  serve  immediately.  A very  nice  soup  may 
be  made  from  grouse  and  partridge  together ; 
or  even  from  the  remains  of  a cold  roast 
grouse,  stewed  down  with  tho  partridges. 
Time,  two  hours  and  a half.  Probable  cost, 
2s.  6d.  per  quart.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen 
persons. 

Partridges,  Soup  of  (another  way).— 
When  partridges  aro  too  old  to  be  satisfactorily 
cooked  in  any  other  way,  they  may  be  made  into 


soup,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  the  soup 
will  not  be  so  good  as  if  it  were  made  from  young 
birds.  Skin  tho  partridges  and  cut  them  into 
joints.  Fry  them  in  butter  with  two  sliced 
onions  until  lightly  browned.  Put  them  into 
a saucepan  with  three  ounces  of  undressed 
lean  ham  and  four  or  five  sticks  of  celery, 
and  pour  over  them  two  quarts  of  good 
stock.  Bring  the  soup  to  a boil,  skim  care- 
fully, then  draw  it  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  let 
it  simmer  gently  for  an  hour.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  put  into  it  a tea-spoonful  of  salt  and 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  peppercorns,  and  stew 
another  hour.  Strain  the  soup,  pick  the  meat 
from  the  birds,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar  to  a 
smooth  paste,  and  with  it  its  bulk  in  bread, 
which  has  been  soaked  in  stock  and  pressed 
very  dry.  Mix  this  gradually  with  the  soup, 
pass  it  again  through  a sieve,  put  it  into  a 
saucepan,  bring  it  to  the  point  of  boiling,  and 
serve  immediately.  Probable  cost,  Is.  lOd.  per 
quart.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen  persons. 


Partridges,  Stewed.— Truss  a brace  of 
partridges  as  if  for  boiling,  put  them  into  a 
stewpan,  cover  with  boiling  stock  or  water, 
and  put  with  them  two  onions,  two  carrots, 
a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  half  a blade  of  mace, 
and  a little  salt  and  cayenne.  Simmer  gently 
until  they  are  tender,  then  take  out  a pint 
of  the  liquid  in  which  they  were  stewed, 
and  make  with  it  some  celery,  onion,  or 
Soubise  sauce.  Serve  the  birds  as  hot  as 
possible,  with  the  puree  poured  over  them. 
Time,  about  thirty  minutes  to  stew  the  part- 
ridges. Probable  cost,  4s.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons. 

Partridges  Stuffed  with  Mushrooms. 

Take  a pint  of  small  mushrooms,  and  clean 

them  by  rubbing  the  tops  with  a piece  of 
flannel  and  a little  salt ; rinse  in  a little  cold 
water,  lift  them  out  quickly,  and  spread 
them  on  a clean  cloth  to  dry.  Dissolve  two 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  in  a saucepan  over  a slow 
fire,  let  it  colour  slightly,  then  throw  in  the 
mushrooms,  sprinkle  over  them  a little  salt 
and  cayenne,  and  shake  the  saucepan  over  the 
fire  for  ten  minutes.  Turn  out  the  contents 
upon  a dish,  let  them  get  cold,  and,  with  them, 
stuff  two  young  well-hung  partridges.  >cw 
up  securely,  truss  firmly,  and  roast  or  stew 
the  birds  In  the  usual  way;  send  mushroom 
sauce,  or,  if  preferred,  bread  sauce,  and  gravy, 
to  table  with  them.  Time,  half  an  hour  or 
more  to  roast  or  to  stew  the  partridges. 
Probable  cost,  4s.  Gd.  Sufficient  for  four  or 


re  persons. 

Passover  Balls.-This  is  a name  often 
ven  to  forcemeat  balls  such  as  are  usea 
r the  Jews;  they  are  put  into  soup,  anu 
rved  with  it.  They  are  made  as  follows-— 
it  four  table-spoonfuls  of  “matso-flour, 
swish  flour,  into  a bowl.  Mix  with  it  a pm  _ 
salt,  a little  grated  nutmeg.halfa  salt 
oonful  of  powdered  ginger,  and  half  a sa 
ioonful  of  finely-minced  lemon-rind^ 

Lose  dry  ingredients  thoroughly  > I , 

for  them  four  ounces  of  beef  suet  which  has 
sen  steamed  with  a salt-spoonful  of  find* 
inced  onion,  until  it  is  entirely  melted,  btir 
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the  mixture  briskly  for  a minute  or  two,  and 
bind  it  together  with  three  well-beaten  eggs. 
Make  it  up  into  balls,  and  throw  those  into  the 
boiling  liquid.  When  they  are  done  enough, 
lift  them  out  carefully  with  a strainer,  put  them 
into  the  tureen,  and  pour  the  soup  over  them. 
Serve  immediately.  Time  to  boil  the  balls,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  7d.  buth- 
cient  for  half  a dozen  persons. 


Passover  Cakes. — Beat  four  fresh  eggs 
thoroughly.  Stir  into  them  eight  ounces  of  the 
peculiar  flour  which  is  used,  only  in  Jewish 
families.  Add  a pinch  of  salt,  a tea-spoonful 
■of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
milk,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  lukewarm 
water.  Beat  the  mixture  thoroughly,  put  it 
into  a tin,  and  bake  in  a brisk  oven.  Iro- 
bable  cost,  7d.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three 
persons. 


Paste-— Recipes  for  making  the  following 
pastes  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
headings : — 


Almond 

Anchovy 

AlPRICOT 

Apricot,  Green 

Brioche,  or  French 

Cheese 

Cherry 

Cocoa-nut 

Croquant 

Currant 

Farferl, 

Flour 

Fruit 


Garlic 

German 

Gooseberry 

Italian 

Lemon  for  Dessert 

Nouilles 

Orange,  Seville 

Pate  Brisee 

Puff 

Rice 

Short 

Tart. 


Paste,  Brioche. — Brioche  paste  may  be 
served  in  a great  variety  of  ways,  all  of  which 
are  excellent.  It  may  be  baked  in  one  large 
cake ; in  fancy  shapes,  such  as  rings  and 
twists ; or  in  small  loaves,  rolls,  or  buns. 
Gruyere  and  Parmesan  cheese  or  sweets  may 
be  introduced  into  it,  or  small  portions  may  be 
stewed  in  soup,  or  fried,  or  used  as  the  outer 
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paste,  and  the  rest  rolled  out,  and  put  round  it, 
so  as  to  keep  the  fruit  from  boiling  out 
Cheese,  on  the  contrary,  should  bo  well  mixed 
with  the  paste,  which  should  then  be  baked  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Gruyere  cheeso  should  bo 
cut  into  small  dice,  and  Parmesan  cheese  grated 
for  this  purpose.  Brioche  paste  i-s  best  made 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  before  it  is  wanted, 
as  it  requires  to  lie  in  a cool  place  for  some 
hours  before  it  is  baked.  Though  delicious, 
it  is  considered  rather  indigestible.  It  must  be 
baked  in  a well-heated  oven.  The  quantity 
only  which  will  be  wanted  for  immediate  use 
should  be  made  at  one  time,  as  brioche  paste 
will  not  keep.  When  properly  prepared  it  is 
light  and  springy  to  the  touch  before  it  is 
baked,  and  it  ought  to  rise  in  the  sponge  to 
fully  twice  its  original  size.  It  is  made  as 
follows -.—Take  a pound  (weighing  sixteen 
ounces)  of  dried  and  sifted  flour.  Divide  it 
into  four  parts,  and  with  one  of  these  parts 
make  the  leaven.  To  do  this,  put  the  flour  into 
a bowl,  make  a hollow  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
pour  into  this  hollow  half  an  ounce  of  German 
yeast  dissolved  in  a spoonful  or  two  of  warm 
water.  Add  as  much  water  as  is  required  to 
make  the  whole  into  a soft  smooth  paste,  gather 
it  into  a ball,  and  put  it  into  a bowl  large 
enough  to  contain  three  times  its  quantity. 
Score  the  paste  lightly  across  the  top  with  the 
blunt  side  of  a knife,  cover  with  a cloth,  and 
put  it  in  a warm  place  to  rise ; it  will  be 
ready  in  about  twenty  minutes.  Whilst  it  is 
rising  take  the  remaining  three  parts  of  the 
flour.  Make  a hole  in  the  centre,  and  put  into 
this  hole  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  salt,  half 
an  ounce  of  powdered  sugar  dissolved  in  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  tepid  water,  ten  ounces  of 
butter,  which  has  been  washed  in  two  or  three 
waters,  squeezed  in  a cloth  to  free  it  from 
moisture,  and  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  four 
eggs  freed  from  the  specks.  Work  all  gently 
together  with  the  fingers,  and  add  one  by  one 
three  more  eggs,  until  the  paste  is  quite  smooth, 
and  neither  too  hard  to  be  worked  easily  nor 
so  soft  that  it  sticks  to  the  fingers.  When  the 
leaven  is  sufficiently  risen,  put  it  upon  the  paste, 
and  mix  both  together  with  the  fingers  gently 
and  thoroughly.  Put  the  dough  into  a basin, 
and  leave  it  in  a warm  place  all  night.  Early 
on  the  following  morning  knead  it  up  afresh, 
let  it  rise  two  hours  longer,  and  knead  once 
more  before  it  is  baked.  Brioche  paste  should  bo 
put  into  a well-heated  oven.  The  time  required 
for  baking  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  size  of 
the  cake.  Its  appearance  will  soon  show  when 
it  is  done  enough.  The  materials  here  given, 
if  baked  in  one  cake,  would  require  about  half 
an  horn’.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  half 
a dozen  persons. 


i 


crust  in  which  rissoles  are  cooked.  Its  most 
usual  form,  however,  is  that  of  a sort  of  double 
cake,  the  two  parts  being  moulded  separately, 
and  moistened  before  they  are  joined,  to  cause 
them  to  adhere  closely  to  one  another.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  brioche  should  be  made 
smaller  than  the  lower  one,  and  the  entire  cako 
should  be  brushed  over  with  beaten  egg  beforo 
it  is  put  into  the  oven.  When  jam  is  put  into 
brioches,  it  should  be  mixed  with  part  of  the 
33 — N.E. 


Paste  for  Common  Pies. — Very  ex- 
cellent pastry  may  bo  made  with  lard  or 
dripping,  instead  of  butter,  or  with  a mixture 
of  lard  and  dripping.  Good  beef  fat,  or  suet 
melted  gently  down,  and  poured  off  before  it 
has  had  timo  to  bum,  is  very  nearly  as  good  as 
anything  that  can  be  used  for  making  pastry 
for  everyday  use.  Very  palatable  pies  may 
bo  made  from  the  dripping  from  roast  beef, 
veal,  pork,  or  mutton,  though  the  last  named 
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fa  thought  by  some  to  impart  a disagreeable 
flavour  of  tallow  to  pastry.  The  quantity  of 
fat  usod  must,  of  course,  bo  regulated  by  tho 
expense,  and  it  may  be  remembered  that  a rich 
crust  is  neither  so  digestible  nor  so  suitable  for 
many  dishes  as  a substantial  light  ono,  and  that 
tho  lightness  of  pastry  depends  quite  as  much 
upon  a light,  quick,  cool  hand  as  on  a large 
amount  of  butter  or  lard.  The  addition  of  a 
beaten  egg  or  a little  lemon-j  uice  to  the  water, 
or  a tea-spoonful  of  baking-powder  to  the  flour, 
will  make  the  paste  lighter.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  though  baking- 
powder  is  excellent  for  common  pastry  that  is 
to  be  used  immediately,  pies  are  more  likely 
to  get  dry  quickly  when  it  is  used.  Two 
recipes  are  here  given  for  good  plain  pastry, 
and  they  may  be  varied  according  to  the  taste 
and  resources  of  the  cook. 

Paste  for  Meat  or  Fruit  Pies,  &c. 

— Mix  the  eighth  part  of  a peck  of  flour  with 
some  cream  and  raw  eggs.  Add  half  a pound 
of  butter  broken  in  pieces,  which  must  not  be 
too  small,  and  roll  the  paste  lightly.  To  make 
paste  for  custards,  mix  the  flour  with  boiling 
water  and  butter,  sugar  being  added,  if  neces- 
sary. If  this  is  done,  it  will  be  found  to  increase 
the  stiffness  of  the  paste.  (See  also  Crust, 
Dripping.) 

Paste  for  Meat  or  Savoury  Pies.— 

Sift  two  pounds  of  fine  flour  to  one  and  a half 
of  good  salt  butter,  which  has  been  broken  up, 
and  washed  well  in  cold  water;  rub  gently 
together  the  butter  and  flour,  mix  it  up  with  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  beat  together  with  a spoon, 
and  nearly  a pint  of  Bpring  water;  roll  it  out, 
double  it  in  folds  three  times,  and  it  is  ready. 

Paste  for  Raised  Pies— In  making 
raised  pies  the  first  consideration  is  whether  the 
pastry  is  intended  to  be  eaten  or  not.  If  it  is 
intended  merely  to  form  a mould  in  which  to 
hold  the  meat,  it  may  be  made  firm  and  com- 
pact without  very  much  difficulty,  and  may  be 
beaten  with  the  rolling-pin  or  kneaded  with 
the  knuckles  to  make  it  stiff  and  hard.  If  it  is 
intended  to  be  eaten,  greater  care  will  be 
necessary.  It  must  be  remembered  that  small 
pies  are  much  easier  to  make  than  large  ones, 
and  the  very  easiest  and  best  way  for 
inexperienced  persons  to  make  them  is  to  use 
one  of  the  tin  moulds  manufactured  for  the 
purpose,  which  opens  at  the  sides.  The  Drench 
pastry  named  Pate  Brisee,  the  recipe  for  which 
is  given  ( see  Crust,  Pate  Brisee),  makes  a 
good  crust  for  small  raised  pies.  When  the 
pastry  is  not  to  be  eaten,  dissolve  three 
or  four  ounces  of  lard  in  half  a pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  stir  in  as  much  flour 
as  will  make  a stiff  smooth  paste.  A little 
more  than  a pound  of  flour  will  be  required. 
Knead  it  thoroughly  with  tho  fingers,  and  when 
it  is  sufficiently  firm  to  keep  its  form  when 
moulded,  put  it  into  a bowl,  and  cover  with 
a cloth  until  it  is  nearly  cold.  Dredgo  a little 
flour  on  tho  pastry-board,  put  tho  pastry  upon 
it,  and  roll  it  with  the  hands  into  tho  shape 
of'  a sugar-loaf  or  cone,  with  the  diameter 
of  the  lower  part  rather  less  than  the  size 
required  for  the  pie.  Place  tho  cone  upright, 


and  flatten  the  top  until  it  is  half  the  height. 
Press  it  down  with  the  knuckles  of  the 
right  hand,  at  the  same  time  forming  the 
walls  of  the  pie  with  the  left.  When  the 
sides  are  smooth,  and  of  equal  thickness,  fill 
the  pie,  roll  out  the  cover,  lay  it  on,  and  make 
a hole  in  tho  centre.  Fasten  the  edges  securely 
with  a little  egg,  ornament  the  pie  according  to. 
fancy,  glaze  it  by  brushing  it  over  with  the  i i 
beaten  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  bake  in  a quick 
oven.  An  easier  way  of  shaping  a raised  pie  . i 
is  to  roll  out  the  pastry  to  the  required  thick- 
ness, and  then  cut  out  a piece  for  the  top  and 
bottom,  and  a long  strip  for  the  sides.  These  I i 
pieces  must  be  fastened  with  egg,  and  the  , i 
edges  pressed  over  one  another,  so  as  to  be 
securely  fastened.  Tho  pie  may  then  be  finished  1 i 
according  to  the  directions  given  above.  When 
the  crust  is  intended  to  be  eaten,  the  pastry 
may  be  made  according  to  the  directions  given  < ; 
for  Pate  Brisee  ( see  Crust,  Pate  Brisee), 
or  as  follows : — Hub  a quarter  of  a pound  j i : 
of  butter  into  a pound  of  flour.  Sprinkle 
over  it  a small  tea-spoonful  of  salt.  Put  t j 
another  quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  a 
saucepan,  with  the  third  of  a pint  of  milk.  | 
Stir  it  over  a gentle  fire  until  the  butter  is 
dissolved,  then  pour  the  liquid  over  the  flour, 
and  stir  it  to  a smooth  stiff  paste.  Dredge  ; 
some  flour  over  it ; give  it  two  or  three  turns, 
and  mould  it  into  the  proper  shape  before  it 
has  had  time  to  cool.  Time  to  bake  raised  < 
pies,  from  two  to  five  hours,  according  to  size. 

Paste,  French,  for  Meat  Pies,  Hot 
or  Cold. — Put  a pound  of  flour  into  a bowi, 
and  rub  lightly  into  it  half  a pound  of  fresh  . 
butter.  Add  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  ii 
make  the  mixture  up  into  a smooth  stiff  paste, 
by  stirring  into  it  two  fresh  eggs  which  have 
been  beaten  up  with  rather  less  than  a quarter  i 
of  a pint  of  water.  Poll  the  pastry  out,  give  it 
two  or  three  turns,  and  bake  as  soon  as  possible. 
Time,  ten  minutes  to  prepare.  Probable  cost, 

Is.  2d. 

Paste,  Puff  or  Feuilletage.— This 

paste,  though  decidedly  superior  to  every 
other  kind  in  appearance  and  taste,  is  rather 
indigestible  for  delicate  persons.  Good  sweet  I 
salt  butter,  which  has  been  well  washed  in 
cold  water,  squeezed  with  the  hands  to  free  : 
it  from  the  salt,  and  afterwards  wrung  in  a 
cloth  to  take  away  all  the  moisture,  is  the  I 
best  material  which  can  be  used  for  it.  I he  • 
consistency  of  the  butter  is  of  considerable  j 
importance.  If  it  is  too  hard,  it  will  not  easily 
mix  with  the  flour,  but  if  it  is  too  soft,  the  i 
paste  will  be  entirely  spoilt,  in  consequence  of 
the  butter  breaking  through  the  edges  whilst  it 
is  being  rolled.  As  the  difficulty  experienced  j 
is  generally  to  get  the  butter  sufficiently  cool,  j 
many  cooks  place  it  upon  ice  before  usmg  it 
for  the  pastry.  In  hot  weather,  the  paste 
should  be  placed  on  the  floor  for  a few  minutes,  » 
to  keep  it  cool  between  each  turn.  If  very 
flaky  pastry  is  required,  tho  paste  may  he 
brushed  liglitly  over  each  time  it  is  rolled 
with  white  of  egg.  In  making  puff  paste  pro-  j : 
ceed  as  follows Dry  thoroughly  and  sin. 
one  pound  of  best  flour.  Put  it  on  a marble 
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slab  or  slate,  if  at  liaml— if  not,  on  a clean 
pastry-board — make  a hole  m the  centre,  anil 
put  into  it  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and 
rather  less  than  half  a pint  ot  water.  -The 
exact  quantity  of  water  cannot  be  given,  but  ex- 
perience will  soon  enable  the  cook  to  determine 
when  the  paste  is  sufficiently  stiff.  It  sj10U  ‘ 
he  mixed  in  gradually  with  a .knife,  and  shoffid 

fonn  a clear  smooth  paste,  being, worked  light  j 

with  the  hands,  until  it  ceases  to  adhere  to  them 
or  to  the  board.  Let  it  remain  on  the  slab 
for  two  minutes.  Have  ready  prepared  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  butter,  freed  from  gait 
and  moisture.  Flatten  the  paste  till  it  is  an 
inch  thick,  lay  the  butter  m the  centre, 
and  fold  over  the  foui-  sides  of  the  paste,  so 
as  to  form  a square,  and  completely  hide  the 
butter.  Leave  this  to  cool  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  then  dredge  the  slab  and  the  paste 
with  flour,  and  roll  the  paste  out  till  it  is  three 
feet  in  length,  and  be  especially  careful  that 
the  butter  does  not  break  through  the  flour 
(See  what  was  said  above  on  this  subject.)  fold 
over  a third  of  the  length  from  one  end,  and  lay 
the  other  third  upon  it.  This  folding  into  three  | 
is  called  giving  one  turn.  Put  the  paste  m a 
cool  place  for  ten  minutes,  give  it  two  more 
turns,  rest  again,  and  let  it  have  other  twer.  Tins 
will  be  in  all  five  turns,  and  these  will  generally 
be  found  sufficient.  If,  however,  the  pastry  is 
to  be  used  for  vol-au-vents  or  patties,  six  or 
seven  times  will  be  required.  Gather  the  paste 
together  and  it  is  ready  for  use,  and  may  be 
used  at  once,  or  left  till  next  day.  Handle  it 
all  the  time  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  remember 
to  dredge  a little  flour  over  it,  the  board,  and  the 
rolling-pin  every  time  it  is  rolled,  to  keep  it 
from  Sticking.  French  cooks  mix  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  with  the  flour  and  water  in  the  first 
instance.  If  a very  rich  paste  is  required,  a 
pound  of  butter  may  be  put  with  a pound  of 
flour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  per  poimd. 

Paste,  Puff  (an  easy  way  of  making).— 
Dry  and  sift  the  flour,  and  prepare  the  butter 
as  in  the  last  recipe.  Equal  weights  of  butter 
and  flour  may  be  used,  or  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  butter  to  each  pound  of  flour.  . Put  a 
little  salt  into  the  flour,  and  make  it  into  a 
paste  by  stirring  gradually  into  it  with  a knife 
rather  les3  than  half  a pint  of  water.  Poll  it 
out  till  it  is  an  inch  thick.  Divide  the  butter 
into  quarters : break  one  of  these  quarters 
into  small  pieces,  and  sprinkle  these  over  the 
paste.  Dredge  a little  flour  over  it,  and  turn 
it  over,  then  repeat  the  process,  until  all  the 
butter  is  incorporated  with  the  paste.  Let  tho 
paste  rest  for  ten  minutes  between  each  two 
rolls.  Equal  parts  of  lard  and  butter  may  be 
used  for  this  paste,  and  if  tho  yolk  of  an  egg  or 
the  strained  juice  of  half  a lemon  bo  mixed 
with  the  water  in  the  first  instance,  tho  paste 
will  be  lighter.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  per 
pound  (see  also  Puff  Paste,  Household). 

Paste,  Rich  Cream,  for  Tarts —Dry 
and  sift  a pound  of  flour,  and  mix  with  it  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  salt  and  a table-spoonful  of 
crushed  loaf  sugar.  Rub  into  it  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sweet  butter,  and  mix  gradually  with 
it  sufficient  cream  to  make  it  into  a smooth 
paste.  If  cream  cannot  be  had,  the  yolks  of 


two  eggs  may  bo  beaten  up  with  a little  milk, 
and  substituted  for  it.  Roll  the  paste  Qilttwo 
or  three  times,  and  use  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Probable  cost,  if  made  with  cream,  Is.  ou.  per 
pound. 

Paste,  Scraps  of,  How  to  use.— If 

any  scraps  or  shreds  of  paste  are  left  alter 
making  pies  or  tarts,  gather  them  into  one  lump, 
and  roll  this  out  until  it  is  as  thin  as  possible. 
Stamp  it  into  fancy  shapes,  prick  these  lightly 
with  a fork,  place  them  on  a baking-tin,  and 
bake  in  a quick  oven  until  they  are  firm, 
without  being  browned.  Sift  powdered  sugar- 
over  them,  and  serve  prettily  arranged  round, 
a dish,  of  stewed  fruit.  Time,  about  eight 
minutes  to  hake. 

Paste,  Short,  for  Tarts  and  Fruit 

pjes Put  a pound  of  dried  and  sifted  flour 

into  a bowl,  and  mix  with  it  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  salt  and  a table-spoonful  of  powdered  sugar. 
Rub  half  a pound  of  butter,  or  butter  and  lard, 
into  the  flour,  and  make  it  into  a paste  by- 
stirring  in  rather  more  than  a quarter  oi  a pint 
of  water  or  milk  : the  yolks  of  two  eggs  may  be 
added  or  not.  Roll  the  paste  out  once  only ; 

I handle  it  lightly,  and  use  it  as  required. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pound. 

Paste,  Short,  for  Tarts  and  Fruit 
Pies  (another  way). — Mix  a small  tea-spoonful 
of  salt  with  a pound  of  dried  flour.  Rub  in  four 
ounces  of  butter  and  four  ounces  of  lard  or  good 
beef  dripping.  Add  a tea-spoonful  of  baking- 
powder,  and  a table-spoonful  of  powdered 
suo-ar.  Make  the  whole  into  a stiff  paste  by 
stirring  in  a little  water,  roll  it  out.  lightly 
once  only,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Time,  ten 
minutes  to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  9d. 

Paste,  Short,  for  Tarts  and  Fruit 
Pies  (another  way). — To  one  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  fine  flour  add  ten  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  the  yolks  of  two  beaten  eggs,  and  three 
ounces  of  sifted  loaf  sugar;  mix  up  together 
with  half  a pint  of  new  milk,  and  knead  it  well. 
This  crust  is  frequently  iced. 

Paste,  Suet,  for  Boiled  Puddings. 

Chop  very  finely  six  ounces  of  beef  suet, 

freed  from  skin  and  sinew,  and  whilst  chopping 
it  keep  dredging  a little  flour  over  it.  Mix 
with  it  one  pound  of  flour,  and  add  as  much 
cold  water  as  will  make  the  mixture  up  into 
a firm  smooth  paste.  Roll  it  out,  and  it  is 
ready  for  use.  If  a richer  crust  be  required,  a 
larger  proportion  of  suet  may  be  used,  but 
this  is  quite  good  enough  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. Time,  ten  minutes  to  prepare.  Pro- 
bable cost,  4d. 


Paste,  Suet,  for  Boiled  Puddings 

(another  way). — Pick  and  chop  very  fine  half  a 
pound  of  beef  suet,  add  to  it  one  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  flour,  and  a little  salt ; mix  it  with 
half  a pint  of  milk  or  water,  and  beat  it  well 
with  tho  rolling-pin,  to  incorporate  tho  suet 
with  tho  flour. 

Paste,  Transparent,  for  Tarts,  &e. 

— Wash  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  best  salt 
butter  in  two  or  three  waters,  and  press  it  well 
to  free  it  from  moisture.  Put  it  in  a saucepan 
over  a gentle  fire,  until  it  is  melted  without 
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being  oiled,  then  set  it  aside,  and  when  it  is 
nearly  cold,  stir  into  it  a well-beaten  egg  and 
a pound  of  dried  and  sifted  flour.  Roll  it  out 
till  it  is  very  thin,  lino  tho  tartlet-tins  with  it 
as  quickly  and  lightly  as  possiblo,  brush  them 
over  with  water,  sift  powdered  loaf  sugar 
upon  them,  and  bako  in  a moderate  oven  for 
about  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d. 

Pastry. — In  making  pastry,  the  first  thing 
to  be  remembered  is  that  every  article  used  in 
its  preparation  should  be  scrupulously  clean ; and 
in  order  to  insure  this  it  is  best  to  have  all  the 
utensils  washed  and  thoroughly  dried  directly 
after  they  are  used,  and  dusted  when  they 
are  again  required.  In  addition  to  this  there 
must  be  good  materials,  a well  regulated 
oven,  a cool  room,  and  a cook  who  brings 
to  her  work  a cool,  light,  quick  hand,  close 
attention,  and  a little  experience.  There 
are  four  principal  kinds  of  pastry  : puff  paste, 
or  feuilletage;  short  crust,  for  family  use; 
standing  crust,  for  meat  and  fish  pies ; and 
brioche  paste,  which  is  a sort  of  dough  used 
for  loaves,  rolls,  and  buns.  As  cool  hands  are 
required,  it  is  best  to  wash  them  in  water  as 
hot  as  can  be  borne  a minute  or  two  before 
making  the  pastry.  The  heat  of  the  oven 
should  in  most  cases  be  moderate,  and  the  door 
should  be  only  opened  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  during  the  process  of  baking.  The 
best  way  of  ascertaining  if  the  oven  is 
properly  heated,  is  to  bake  a small  piece  of 
pastry  in  it  before  putting  in  the  pie  or  tart. 
Standing  crusts  require  a quicker  oven  than 
ordinary  pastry.  In  all  cases  wetting  the 
pastry  much  will  make  it  tough. 

Pastry  Cream,  for  Garnishing 
Tartlets  and  other  Pastry.— Rub 

together  one  ounce  of  flour-  and  a well-beaten 
egg.  When  quite  smooth,  add  a small  pinch 
of  salt,  one  ounce  of  powdered  and  sifted  sugar, 
and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk,  and  stir  the 
.mixture  over  the  fire  until  it  boils.  Draw  the 
Baucepan  to  the  side,  cover  closely,  and  let  the 
contents  simmer  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; 
then  turn  the  mixture  into  a bowl,  and  add  to  it 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  a table-spoonful  of 
powdered  ratafias,  with  any  additional  flavouring 
that  may  be  liked.  Put  a lump  of  butter  the 
size  of  a small  egg  into  a saucepan,  place  it  on 
■n  gentle  fire.  As  soon  as  it  is  lightly  coloured 
stir  it  into  the  flavoured  cream.  When  cold  it 
is  ready  for  use.  Probable  cost,  6d. 

Pastry,  Glazing  of. — Glazed  pastry  is 
generally  used  for  meat  pies  or  raised  pies.  If 
it  is  wished  to  give  a deep  glaze  to  the  pie, 
beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg  thoroughly,  and  when 
the  pastry  is  almost  done  enough,  take  it  out  of 
the  oven  and  brush  it  lightly  over  with  the  egg, 
then  put  it  in  again  a minute  or  two  to  set.  If 
a lighter  glaze  is  required,  brush  the  pie  with 
the  whole  of  the  egg,  to  which  a spoonful  of 
milk  may  bo  added,  or  not.  Time,  five  or  six 
minutes  to  set  the  glaze.  Probable  cost,  Id. 
Tho  yolk  of  one  egg  will  be  enough  to  glaze 
three  or  four  pies. 

Pastry,  Good  Plain.— Mix  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt  with  a pound  of  flour.  Rub  in 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  rather  soft  lard  or 


dripping,  until  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly 
blended,  then  add  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  baking-  . 
powder.  Draw  the  mixture  to  one  side  of  tho 
bowl,  pour  a little  water  into  the  vacant  space 
and  with  four  fingers  work  the  ingredients  to 
a soft  paste.  Lift  the  pastry  out  in  small 
quantities  as  it  acquires  the  proper  cojujistency. 
Roll  it  out  till  sufficiently  thick  to  spread 
another  four  ounces  of  lard  upon  it,  dredge  a 
little  flour  on  it,  give  it  one  or  two  turns,  and  it 
is  ready  for  use.  This  pastry  requires  a quick 
oven.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  make.  Probable 
cost,  6d. 

Pastry,  Good  Plain  (another way) .—Mix 
a tea-spoonful  of  salt  with  a pound  of  flour. 
Rub  in  lightly  six  ounces  of  butter  or  lard,  or 
half  butter  and  half  lard,  and  stir  water  in 
briskly  with  a fork.  'When  the  mixture  is 
smooth  and  compact,  roll  it  out  two  or  three 
times,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Time,  ten 
minutes  to  make.  Probable  cost,  8d.  per 
pound. 

Pastry,  Iced. — Iced  pastry  is  generally 
used  for  fruit  tarts  and  sweet  dishes ; there  are 
two  or  three  ways  of  doing  it.  First — beat  the 
white  of  an  egg  to  a firm  froth  When  the 
pastry  is  -almost  done  enough  take  it  out  of  the 
oven,  brush  it  over  with  the  egg,  cover  it  with 
powdered  sugar,  sprinkle  a few  drops  of  water 
upon  it,  and  return  it  to  the  oven  for  a few 
minutes  to  harden,  taking  care  that  it  does 
not  colour.  Or — mix  half  a pound  of  powdered 
and  sifted  sugar  with  the  white  of  an  egg, 
beaten  to  a firm  froth,  and  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  cold  water ; keep  stirring  until  the  icing  is 
used.  When  the  pastry  has  been  baked,  and 
is  nearly  cold,  brush  it  over  with  the  icing, 
and  put  it  into  a cool  oven  to  harden.  Or — 
moisten  the  pastry  with  cold  water  before 
baking  it,  and  press  a thick  coating  of  powdered 
sugar  lightly  upon  it. 

Pastry,  Plaits  of  {see  Plaits  of  Pastry). 

Pastry  Powder,  or  Baking  Powder. 

— Take  an  equal  bulk,  not  weight,  of  tartaric 
acid,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  ground  rice.  Mix 
thoroughly.  Roll  tho  mixture  with  the  rolling- 
pin  to  free  it  from  lumps,  and  keep  it  in  a 
closely-stoppered  wide-mouthed  bottle  until 
wantod.  When  making  common  pastry,  put 
a tea-spoonful  of  the  powder  with  every  pound 
of  flour,  and  in  making  cakes  allow  a heaped 
tea-spoonful  to  every  pound  of  material.  This 
powder  will  make  the  pastry  lighter,  and 
render  it  also  more  digestible.  Time,  a few 
minutes  to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per 
pound. 

Pastry  Bamakins.— Roll  out  evenly 

and  thinly  a quarter  of  a pound  of  good  puff 
paste.  Sprinkle  over  it  a little  finely-grated 
Parmesan,  fold,  roll  it  again,  and  sprinkle  a 
little  moro  cheese  upon  it ; then  roll  it  out  once 
more,  stamp  it  into  any  fancy  shapes,  and 
brush  over  with  yolk  of  egg.  Put  tho  rama- 
kins  on  a buttered  baking-tin.  and  bake  them 
in  a brisk  oven.  Servo  as  hot  as  possible. 
These  ramakins  should  be  served  with  cheese. 
'Pimo,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  bake. 
Probable  cost,  Gd.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 
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Pastry  Sandwiches  .—Roll  out  some 
.rood  putt paste  till  it  is  as  thin  as  a wafer,  and 
cut  it  into  two  pieces  the  same  size  and.  snap  . 
Lav  one  of  these  on  a buttered  baking-tin,  and 
snread  over  it  lightly  some  fine  fruit  jelly. 
Place  the  other  piece  of  pastry  on  the  top,  press 
it  lightly  with  the  fingers,  mark  it  in  squares 
where  it  is  afterwards  to  he  cut,  and  hake  it  1 
a moderate  oven.  Sift  powdered  sugar  over 
the  sandwiches  before  serving  them,  ana 
arrange  them  on  a neatly-folded  napkin,  or  cut 
them  "when  cold  into  narrow  strips,  pile  them 
in  a circle  on  a dish,  and  pour  whipped  cream 
into  the  middle  of  them.  Time  to  hake,  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  without  the  cream,  8d. 
Sufficient,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  paste  will 
make  a nice  supper  dish. 

Pastry  Sandwiches  (another  way).— 
Roll  out  two  squares,  one  of  almond  paste  and 
the  other  of  puff  paste,  to  the  same  size  and. 
thickness.  Lay  the  puff  paste  upon  the  almond 
paste,  press  them  lightly  with  the  fingers,  and. 
cut  them  out  together  into  shapes.  Brush 
beaten  egg  over  them,  sprinkle  powdered  sugai 
upon  them,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate 
oven.  Time,  about  twenty  minutes  to  bake. 
Probable  cost,  2d.  each. 

Pasty,  Forcemeat  of  (see  Forcemeat  of 
Pasty). 

Pasty  of  Fresh  or  Preserved  Fruit. 

— A pasty  is  distinguished  from  a pie  or  a tart, 
because  it  has  pastry  both  under  and  above  the 
fruit.  It  may  be  baked  either  with  or  without  a 
plate.  When  no  dish  is  used,  roll  the  pastry 
out  thin,  and  stamp  it  into  a small  round  shape, 
spread  the  jam,  or  slice  the  fruit,  upon  half  the 
round,  and  turn  the  other  half  over  it. 
Moisten  the  edges  with  a little  water,  press 
them  securely  together,  and  bake  the  pasties  in 
a moderate  oven.  Sprinkle  powdered  sugar 
over  before  serving.  Time  to  bake,  according 
to  size.  A pasty  made  of  fresh  fruit  will 
require  baking  a little  longer  than  one  made 
of  jam. 

Pasty,  Potato  ( see  Potato  Pasty, 

Modern) . 

Pate  Brisee  (see  Crust,  Pate  Brisee). 


Pate  de  Gibier,  or  Game  Pat!.  Su- 
perlative.— Bone  four  partridges,  or  if  they 
arc  to  be  had,  take  two  partridges  and  two 
grouse ; variety  is  always  acceptable  in  game 
pasty.  Cut  up  a hare,  and  season  it  as  well  as 
the  partridges  with  salt  and  cayenne.  Put 
inside  each  of  the  partridges  a good-sized 
truffle  and  a portion  of  forcemeat,  prepared  as 
follows  : Mince  finely  and  separately,  and  then 
mix  thoroughly,  one  pound  of  calf’s  liver,  and 
the  livers  of  the  birds  and  the  hare,  all  of 
which  must  be  cooked  apart ; add  three  pounds 
of  fat  bacon.  Season  this  mixture  with  salt, 
cayenne,  and  mixed  savoury  herbs,  pound  it  in 
a mortar,  and  afterwards  mix  with  it  a pound  and 
a half  of  truffles.  Make  some  pastry,  and  mould 
it  to  the  proper  shape,  according  to  the  directions 
already  given  ( see  Paste  for  Raised  Pies) ; cover 
the  bottom  of  the  pic  with  a layor  of  slices  of  fat 
bacon,  place  upon  this  half  the  hare  and  half 
the  forcemeat,  then  put  in  the  partridges,  two 


with  their  breasts  upwards  and  two  with  their 
breasts  downwards,  place  the  remainder  of  tne 
hare  and  the  forcemeat  upon  them,  and  cover  the 
whole  with  a good  slice  of  bacon  fat  and  two 
bay-leaves.  Put  the  lid  on  tho  pie,  ornament 
it  prettily,  and  bake  it  in  a good  oven  for  four 
hours  or  more.  When  it  has  been  drawn  fiom 
the  oven,  and  is  almost  cold,  pour  into  it, 
through  a hole  made  in  tho  centre  of  the  lid, 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  dissolved  gravy-jelly, 
which  has  been  made  by  stewing  the  bones  , in 
water  and  mixing  the  stock  with  a little  isin- 
glass or  gelatine.  Probable  cost,  varying  with 
the  price  of  the  game.  Sufficient  for  ten  or 
twelve  persons. 

Pat!  of  Fish. — Boil  and  mash  smoothly, 
with  an  ounce  of  butter  and  a spoonful  of  milk 
or  cream  to  each  pound,  as  many  potatoes  as 
will  make  a border  about  three.  inches  high 
within  the  rim  of  the  dish  which  it  is  intended 
to  use ; three  pounds  of  potatoes  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  a moderate-sized  dish.  Raise  this 
border,  ornament  it  in  any  fanciful  way, 
then  brush  it  over  with  beaten  egg,  and 
put  it  in  a hot  oven  until  it  is  lightly 
browned.  Have  ready  some  hot  crab,  or  some 
fish  stewed  in  sauce,  and  when  the  potatoes  are 
coloured  put  in  the  preparation,  and  serve  very 
hot  To  prepare  the  fish — Take  two  pounds  of 
cold  boiled  fish,  which  has  been  picked  care- 
fully from  the  bones  and  broken  into  small 
pieces,  warm  these  in  a pint  of  good  white 
sauce,  nicely  flavoured  and  seasoned;  stir  it 
gently  over  the  fire  until  the  fish  is  hot,  then 
turn  the  whole  into  the  hollow  in  the  centre  of 
the  potatoes.  If  no  stock  is  at  hand,  the  white 
sauce  may  be  made  as  follows : — Simmer  the 
bones  of  the  fish,  with  a handful  of  parsley,  an 
onion,  stuck  with  one  clove,  half  a blade  of 
mace,  and  a pint  of  water,  until  the.  liquid  is 
reduced  one-half ; strain  it,  and  mix  with  it  foui 
table-spoonfuls  of  thick  cream,  season  with 
salt  and  cayenne,  and  thicken  with  a little 
fiom-  and  butter.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  fish. 
To  prepare  the  crab — Pick  the  meat  from  the 
shell,  mix  with  it  the  eighth  of  its  bulk  in 
finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  and  season  with 
salt,  cayenne,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg. 
Pound  the  mixture  in  a mortar,  moisten  with 
a little  gravy,  which  has  been  thickened  with 
flour  and  butter,  add  a table-spoonful  of  sherry, 
and  stir  the  preparation  over  the  fire  until  it  is 
quite  hot ; squeeze  the  juice  of  a small  lemon 
over  it,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Time  to  warm 
tho  fish  in  the  sauce,  until  it  is  quite  hot,  with- 
out boiling.  Probable  cost,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  fish.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 


persons. 

Pate  of  Foies  Gras. — These  pasties,  so 
highly  esteemed  by  epicures,  are  made  at  Stras- 
burg,  and  thence  exported  to  various  parts. 
They  are  prepared  from  the  livers  of  geese, 
which  have  been  tied  down  for  three  or 
four  weeks  to  prevent  them  moving,  and 
forcibly  compelled  to  swallow,  at  intervals,  a 
certain  amount  of  fattening  food.  When  they 
have  become  so  fat  that  they  would  die  in  a 
short  time,  they  are  killed,  and  their  livers, 
which  have  become  very  rich,  fat,  and  pale 
during  the  process,  are  used  for  tho  above 
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purpose.  These  pates  are  very  expensive.  A 
good  imitation  of  them  may  ho  made  without 
subjecting  tho  unfortunate  gceso  to  the 
cruelties  described  by  following  tho  direc- 
tions here  given : — Take  the  livers  from  three 
fine  fat  geese,  such  as  are  ordinarily  brought  to 
market,  and  in  drawing  tho  birds  be  careful  not 
to  break  the  gall-bag,  as  tho  contents  would 
impart  a bitter  taste  to  tho  livers.  Carefully 
remove  any  yellow  spots  there  may  bo  upon 
them,  and  lay  tho  livers  in  milk  for  six  or 
eight  hours  to  whiten;  cut  them  in  halves, 
and  put  three  halves  aside  for  forcemeat. 
Soak,  wash,  and  scrub,  and  peel  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  truffles,  carefully  preserving 
tho  cuttings.  Slice  a third  of  them  into  narrow 
strips,  like  lardoons,  and  stick  them  into  the  re- 
mainder of  the  livers  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
apart;  sprinkle  over  them  a little  pepper,  salt, 
and  spice,  and  put  them  in  a cool  place  until 
the  forcemeat  is  made.  Mince  finely,  first 
separately  and  afterwards  together,  a pound  of 
fresh  bacon,  a third  of  the  truffles,  the  halves  of 
the  livers  that  were  put  away  for  the  purpose, 
two  shallots,  and  eight  or  ten  button  mush- 
rooms ; season  the  mixture  with  plenty  of 
pepper  and  salt,  two  or  three  grates  of  nutmeg, 
and  half  a salt-spoonful  of  powdered  mar- 
joram, and  keep  chopping  until  it  is  quite 
smooth.  Make  the  paste  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  in  Paste  for  Raised  Pies  ( see  Paste 
for  Raised  Pies).  Cover  the  bottom  of  the 
pie  with  thin  rashers  of  ham,  fat  and  lean 
together ; spread  evenly  on  these  one-half  of 
the  forcemeat,  then  put  in  the  three  livers, 
with  the  slices  of  truffle  stuck  in  them,  and 
afterwards  the  remainder  of  the  forcemeat. 
Intersperse  amongst  the  contents  of  the  pie  the 
remaining  quarter  of  a pound  of  truffles,  and 
cover  the  whole  with  two  or  three  more  slices 
of  ham  or  bacon.  Put  the  cover  on  the  pie, 
ornament  as  fancy  dictates,  brush  it  over 
with  beaten  egg,  make  a hole  in  the  centre  for 
the  steam  to  escape,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven.  Time  to  bake,  two  hours  or  more. 
Probable  cost,  uncertain.  Sufficient  for  a dozen 
persons. 

Pate  of  Poies  G-ras,  Mock  ( see  Calf's 
Liver). 

Pate  of  Macaroni. — Put  six  ounces  of 
the  best  macaroni  into  a saucepan,  with  a 
moderate-sized  onion  and  tliree  pints  of  boiling 
water,  seasoned  with  half  a salt-spoonful  of 
salt  and  half  a salt-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  let 
it  simmer  gently  for  tw-enty  minutes;  drain  it 
well,  put  it  back  into  the  saucepan,  with 
half  a pint  of  broth,  and  let  it  simmer  again 
until  the  onion  is  absorbed  and  the  maca- 
roni tender,  but  unbroken.  Place  a layer  at 
tho  bottom  of  a deep  pio-disli,  sprinkle  over  it 
a dessert-spoonful  of  grated  Parmesan,  and  put 
little  pieces  of  butter  here  and  there  upon  it ; 
cover  it  with  beef-steak  which  has  been  seasoned 
rather  highly,  stewed  until  tender  in  good  brown 
gravy,  and  then  cut  into  small  thin  pieces.  A 
pound  of  bccf-stcak  will  bo  sufficient  for  this 
quantity  of  macaroni.  If  preferred,  fricasseed 
chicken,  minced  veal,  sweetbread  cut  into  dice, 
or  mushrooms,  may  be  substituted  for  the  beef, 
but  they  must  all  be  stowed  in  rich  gravy  before 


they  are  put  with  tho  macaroni.  Fill  up  the 
dish  with  alternate  layers  of  macaroni  and 
meat,  and  lot  the  uppermost  Layer  be  composed 
of  macaroni;  sprinkle  an  ounce  of  Parmesan 
over  the  top,  and  pour  over  it  half  an  ounce  of 
clarified  butter,  then  put  the  dish  into  a Lutch 
oven,  before  a clear  fire,  or  into  the  oven,  and 
when  tho  cheese  is  dissolved  the  pate  is  ready 
for  serving.  Time  to  bake,  five  or  six  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  2s.,  if  made  with  steak.  Suffi- 
cient for  four  or  five  persons. 

Patience. — Patience  is  the  name  of  a plant 
which  closely  resembles  spinach,  and  which  is 
easily  cultivated  and  very  productive,  though  it 
has  of  late  years  fallen  into  comparative  disuse. 
As  it  is  particularly  mild  in  flavour,  the  addition 
to  it,  at  the  time  of  cooking,  of  a small  propor- 
tion of  sorrel,  or  of  true  spinach,  will  be  found  a 
great  improvement.  It  is  prepared  as  follows : — 
Tear  the  mid-rib  out  of  each  leaf,  leaving  only 
the  green  part.  Wash  the  leaves  in  two  or  three 
waters  to  free  them  from  grit,  put  them  into  a 
very  large  saucepan,  with  half  a pint  of  water,  or 
just  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  burning,  press 
them  down  well  with  a wooden  spoon,  and  let 
them  boil  until  they  are  perfectly  tender,  then 
drain  them  thoroughly,  and  mash  them  well, 
seasoning  them  with  pepper  and  salt.  Put 
them  into  a clean  saucepan,  with  a little  butter, 
and  stir  the  preparation  over  the  fire  until  it  is 
quite  hot.  Put  it  on  a hot  dish,  and  garnish, 
with  sippets  of  toasted  bread.  Time  to  boil, 
ten  minutes.  Probable  cost  uncertain,  patience 
being  seldom  offered  for  sale.  Sufficient,  a 
pailful  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Patissiere,  Cream  ( see  Cream  Patissiere). 


Patties. — Recipes  for  making  the  following 
patties  will  be  found  under  their  respective 


headings : — 

Beef 

Cheese 

Chicken 

Dresden 

Eel 

Fish 

Game 

Ham  and  Chicken 

Ham  and  Eggs 

Jam 

Lemon 

Lobster 


Macaroni 
Marrow 
Meat 
Mince  for 
Mutton 
Oysters 
Oysters  with 
Mushrooms 
Shrimps 
Sweet 
Turkey 
Veal. 


Patties,  Pried.— Prepare  some  good  puff 
paste,  and  roll  it  out  to  the  thickness  of  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch,  stamp  it  with  a pastry- 
cutter  into  rounds  an  inch  and  three-quarters 
in  diameter,  place  a tea-spoonful  of  minced 
meat  between  two  of  these,  moisten  the  edges, 
pinch  them  securely,  and  fry  them  in  plenty 
of  fat  until  they  are  crisped  and  lightly 
browned.  They  should  be  placed  in  a wire 
drainer,  plunged  into  the  fat  when  it  is 
boiling,  and  well  drained  from  it  before  thej 
are  served.  The  following  is  one  amongst 
many  of  tho  preparations  which  may  be  put  into 
tho  patties : — Mince  finely  six  ounces  of  cold 
dressed  veal,  and  twelve  ounces  of  boiled  ham, 
add  an  egg,  boiled  hal'd  and  chopped  small,  and 
season  the  mixture  with  a little  pepper,  salt, 
powdered  mace,  and  grated  leinou-nnd; 
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moisten  it  with  a table-spoonful  of  thick  cream 
md  one  of  good  gravy.  It  will  then  be  ready  for 
use.  Time  to  fry  the  patties,  twelve  to  fifteen 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  2d.  each.  A dozen 
are  required  for  a dish. 

Patties,  Fried  Bread.— Cut  throo  or 
four  slices,  an  inch  and  a halt  thick,  fiom  < <■ 

.quartern  loaf.  That  called  by  bakers  a sand- 
wich. loaf  answers  excollently  for  the  puipo  • 
Cut  the  slices  into  rounds  an  inch  and  true  - 
quarters  in  diameter,  and  make  a tolerably  deep 
incision  at  one  end,  a quarter  of  an  inch  from 
the  edge,  to  mark  the  lid  and  the  part  which 
afterwards  to  be  scooped  out  for  the  admission 
of  the  meat.  Fry  the  bread  m plenty  of  boiling 
fat  or  dripping  until  it  is  lightly  browned  all 
over,  drain  it  from  the  fat,  take  off  the  top,  and 
remove  the  crumb  from  the  middle,  and  put  m 
its  place  the  prepared  meat.  Serve  on  a neat  y - 
folded  napkin.  Fry  until  the  patties  are 
•equally  and  lightly  browned  ah  over.  Time  to 
fry,  about  twelve  minutes.  Probable  cost  °f 
cases,  Id.  each.  Sufficient,  a dozen  for  a dish. 


centre  of  each,  and  cover  it  with  a^othOTOft  ^ 
rounds,  press  the  edges  securely,  biush  them 
over  with  beaten  egg,  and  bake  m a brisk  oven. 
Patties,  whether  served  hot  or  cold,  shoul 
arranged  on  a folded  napkin,  lime  to  bake, 
twelve  to  fifteen  minutes. 


Patties,  Gravy  for  (see Gravy  for  Patties) . 


Patties,  Monks’. —Make  some  good 
puff  paste,  and  line  as  many  patty-moulds 
as  are  required,  according  to  the  directions 
already  given.  Pare  a large  truffle,  and 
mince  it  very  finely;  mix  with  it  the  yolks  ot 
three  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  into  dice,  halt  a 
salt-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a salt-spoonlul  o 
pepper,  and  as  much  powdered  mace  as  would, 
cover  a threepenny -piece.  Moisten  the  mixture 
with  a table-spoonful  of  thick  cream.  1 ut  a 
small  portion  into  each  patty,  place  the  cover 
•on  the  top,  press  the  edges  securely,  and.  P)nch 
them  with  a pincers.  Bake  in  a tolerably  brisk 
even.  If  preferred,  half  a dozen  button  mush- 
rooms, stewed  in  butter,  and  afterwards  chopped 
small,  may  be  used  instead  of  the  truffle,  urnm 
to  bake,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  2d.  each.  This  quantity  is  sufficient  tor 
three  or  four  patties. 

Patties,  Preparation  of.— Patties  may- 
cither  be  baked  in  patty- pans  or  without 
them.  They  are  usually  made  with  puff 
paste,  and  filled  with  savoury  ingredients 
of  various  kinds.  They  should  be  baked  m 
a brisk  oven.  If  made  in  patty -pans,  lightly 
grease  the  pans.  Make  the  pastry  accoiding 
to  the  directions  given  for  puff  paste,  and 
Toll  it  out  to  the  thickness  of  a quarter  of 
.an  inch.  Line  the  moulds  with  this,  fill  them 
with  flour,  or  place  a crust  of  bread  in  the 
middle  of  them,  put  on  the  cover,  trim  the 
pastry  evenly  with  the  moulds,  moisten  the 
edges,  press  them  together,  and  mark  _ them 
with  the  prongs  of  a' fork,  or  with  scissors. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven.  When  done 
enough,  raise  the  covers,  take  out  the 
crusts,  and  return  the  patties  to  the  oven 
for  a minute  or  two  to  dry.  Before  serving, 
put  the  proper  meat  into  the  place  whero  the 
bread  has  been.  "When  made  without  moulds, 
roll  out  the  paste  as  before,  and  cut  it  into  an 
equal  number  of  rounds,  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters  in  diameter.  Place  half  of  these  on  a 
buttered  baking-tin,  moisten  the  edges,  place  a 
tea-spoonful  of  the  proper  forcemeat  in  the 


Patty-pans  (see  illustration  accompanying 
the  article  on  Almond  Puffs). 

PeaCh  —The  peach  is  amongst  the  most 
delicious  ’and  most  highly-esteemed  of  our 
fruits.  It  differs  from  the  nectarine  in 
beino-  covered  with  a soft  down.  This  fruit, 
both°  when  fresh  and  when  preserved,  is 
excellent  for  the  table.  The  young  leaves 
and  the  kernels  possess  an  agreeable  flavour, 
and  may  be  used  in  cookery  for  flavour- 
ing purposes.  When  a peach  is  of 
quality  and  in  good  condition  the  skm  is  tin  , 
and  very  lightly  covered  with  down,  the  stone 
small,  the  pulp  firm  though  full  of  a delicious 
iuice,  and  the  colour  deep  and  bright  on  one 
side  ( see  also  Nectarines  and  Peaches). 

Peach  Cakes  (a  pretty  dish  fora  Juvenfle 

Party) —Divide  carefully  the  yolks  from  the 
whites  of  four  eggs ; beat  the  yolks  thoroughly , 
and  mix  with  them  six  ounces  of  finely- 
powdered  and  sifted  loaf  sugar  a smaU  pinch 
of  salt,  and  a few  drops  of  almond  flavour- 
ing Beat  these  ingredients  thoroughly  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  dredge  m gradually 
six  ounces  of  fine  flour,  and  afterwards  the 
whites  of  the  eggs,  which  have  been  whisked  to 
a solid  froth.  Beat  the  mixture  five  minutes 
longer,  then  drop  it,  in  small  rounds  of  uniform 
size,  either  upon  a buttered  and  floured  baking- 
tin  or  upon  a sheet  of  thick  cartridge  paper; 
bake  in  a brisk  oven  until  they  are  hghtly 
browned.  The  cakes  must  _ be  carefully 
watched  or  they  will  be  too  highly  colouied. 
When  they  are  sufficiently  baked,  spread  a little 
peach  jam  upon  the  under  parts,  and  stick  tha 
cakes  together  in  two,  so  that  they  vull  re- 
semble as  nearly  as  possible  a peach  in  size  and 
shape.  Cover  them  over  very  thinly  with  a 
little  white  icing,  made  by  beating  the  whites  of 
two  eggs  to  a firm  froth,  and  then  mixing  with 
them  half  a pound  of  finely-sifted  loaf  sugar  and 
a few  drops  of  lemon-juice,  the  whisking  being 
continued  until  the  liquid  looks  thick,  smooth, 
and  white.  Let  the  icing  dry,  and  if  liked, 
brush  over  one  side  of  the  cakes  with  a little 
water,  coloured  with  cochineal,  to  make  them 
look  more  like  peaches.  Serve  the  cakes  neatly 
arranged  on  a glass  dish,  with  whipped  cream 
in  the  centre.  Time  to  bake,  eight  to  twelve 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  per  pound. 


Peach.  Cream  Ice. — Divide  twelve  npo 
peaches  into  halves,  blanch  the  kernels,  and 
put  them,  with  the  fruit,  into  a stewpan,  with  a 
syrup,  made  by  boiling  six  ounces  of  loaf  sugar 
in  half  a pint  of  water  until  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved. Stir  the  contents  of  the  saucepan  over 
the  firo  until  the  fruit  is  reduced  to  pulp,  then 
press  it  through  a hair  sieve  into  a basin.  Add 
throe-quartors  of  an  ounce  of  gelatine,  dissolved 
in  half  a pint  of  water,  a pint  of  whipped 
cream,  and  throe  or  four  drops  of  proparou 
cochineal.  Put  tho  cream  into  an  ice-mould 
that  has  a cover,  and  when  it  begins  to  thicken 
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stir  it  well.  When  it  is  quito  thick  put  on  the 
cover,  and  spread  somo  butter  over  the  opening, 
so  that  no  water  may  get  into  it.  Let  the  ice 
and  saltpetre  ho  at  least  three  inches  thick 
around  the  mould.  When  quito  firm  the  peach 
ice  is  ready  for  serving,  hut  should  remain  till 
wanted.  'Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  por  pint,  with 
penchos  2d.  each.  Sufficient  for  nearly  throe 
pints  of  ice. 

Peach  Cream  Ice  (another  way).— Boil 
a dozen  ripe  peaches  in  syrup,  and  rub  them 
through  a sieve,  as  directed  in  the  last  recipe, 
Mix  with  the  pulp  a custard,  made  of  half  a 
pint  of  milk,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  three 
ounces  of  sugar.  Add  two  or  three  drops  of 
cochineal  to  impart  a pink  tinge  to  the  prepara- 
tion, and  freeze  as  directed  in  the  preceding 
recipe.  It  may  remain  in  the  ice  till  wanted. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  per  pint,  with  peaches 
2d.  each.  Sufficient  for  a quart  of  ice. 

Peach  Fi’itters.  — Make  a smooth  batter 
as  follows  : — Mix  four  ounces  of  fine  flour  and 
a small  pinch  of  salt  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
oil,  ror  one  ounce  of  dissolved  butter,  and  the 
well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Add  very 
gradually  one  gill  of  tepid  water,  and  beat 
the  mixture  with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon 
until  it  is  smooth  and  thick.  Put  it  aside  for 
an  hom-  or  two,  and  twenty  minutes  before 
it  is  used  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  which 
have  been  beaten  to  a firm  froth.  Skin,  halve, 
and  stone  a dozen  ripe  peaches,  dip  them  into 
the  batter,  and  fry  in  boiling  fat  until  they 
are  crisp  and  lightly  coloured.  Drain  them 
well,  and  serve  piled  on  a dish,  with  a little 
whipped  cream  round  them.  If  preferred, 
the  cream  may  be  omitted,  and  the  fritters 
served  on  a napkin,  with  powdered  sugar  strewn 
thickly  over  them.  Time  to  fry  the  fritters, 
eight  or  ten  minutes ; to  drain  them,  five 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
eight  or  ten  persons. 

Peach.  Jam  or  Marmalade.  — Take 
the  peaches  when  quite  ripe ; skin,  stone,  and 
divide  them  into  quarters,  put  these  into  a 
preserving-pan,  and  stir  the  fruit  over  the  fire 
until  it  is  quite  soft.  Rub  the  pulp  through 
a coarse  sieve,  beat  it  well  until  no  lumps 
remain,  weigh  it,  and  mix  with  it  an  equal 
weight  of  powdered  loaf  sugar  and  a fourth 
part  of  the  kernels,  blanched  and  bruised.  Boil 
the  mixture  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  stirring 
and  skimming  constantly.  Pour  the  jam 
into  jars,  cover  theso  in  the  usual  way,  and 
store  in  a cool,  dry  place.  Time,  about  half 
an  hour  to  reduco  the  peaches  to  pulp ; a quarter 
of  an  hour  to  boil  them  with  the  sugar.  Pro- 
bable cost,  uncertain. 

Peach  Jelly. — Peel,  divide,  and  stono  a 
dozen  ripo  peaches,  and  boil  them  and  the 
bruised  kernels  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  in  a 
thin  syrup,  made  of  ton  ounces  of  sugar  and 
half  a pint  of  water.  Flavour  the  syrup  with 
the  grated  rind  and  strained  juice  of  four 
lemons,  strain  it  through  a jelly-bag,  and  add 
to  it  an  ounce  of  dissolved  isinglass  or  golatine. 
Pour  it  into  a mould,  which  should  be  sot  upon 
ice  until  tho  jelly  is  sufficiently  stiff  to  turn 
out.  The  fruit  from  which  this  jelly  is  made 


may  be  served  as  a compote,  with  a little  red 
currant-juice  added  to  the  syrup.  Time  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  simmer  the  fruit.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2s.  a pint.  Sufficient  for  a quart 
mould. 

Peach  Water  Ice. —Pare,  stone,  and 
quarter  half  a dozen  ripe  peaches.  Pui  them  in 
a syrup,  made  by  boiling  a pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
with  a pint  of  water,  the  white  of  an  egg, 
beaten  to  a firm  froth,  and  one  poach  kernel, 
for  five  minutes.  Let  the  peaches  simmer  until 
they  are  quito  soft.  Press  them  through  a 
fine  hair  sieve,  and  add  to  the  liquid  the 
strained  juice  of  two  small  fresh  lemons  and 
two  or  three  drops  of  cochineal.  Freeze  in  the 
usual  way.  lime  to  boil  the  peaches,  varying 
with  the  quality.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.  with 
peaches  at  2d.  each.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Peaches,  Bottled. — Pare,  halve,  and 
stone  the  peaches.  Place  the  halves  in  per- 
fectly dry  wide-mouthed  bottles,  and  cover 
them  entirely  with  a thick  syrup,  made  by 
boiling  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  in  three-quarters 
of  a pint  of  water  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Cork  the  bottles,  and  tie  them  down.  Wrap  a 
wisp  of  hay  round  them  to  prevent  their 
knocking  against  each  other,  and  place  them 
side  by  side  in  a deep  stewpan,  with  cold  water- 
up  to  their  necks.  Lot  the  peaches  boil  gently 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  water  has 
reached  the  boiling  point,  then  lift  the  saucepan 
from  the  fire,  and  do  not  remove  the  bottles 
until  the  water  is  almost  cold.  Seal  the  corks, 
and  store  in  a cool  dry  place.  Probable  cost 
of  peaches,  2d.  to  6d.  each. 

Peaches,  Brandied. — Stew  some  very- 
fine,  ripe,  well-flavoured  peaches,  in  a syrup 
of  seven  ounces  of  sugar  to  half  a pint  of 
water,  turning  them  often.  When  tender,  put 
them,  with  the  syrup,  into  new  jars  or  wide- 
mouthed glass  bottles,  leaving  space  on  the  top 
for  brandy,  which  should  be  poured  in  when, 
the  fruit  is  quite  cold.  A few  peach  or  apricot 
kernels  may  be  blanched  and  added  before  the 
bottles  are  corked.  Average  cost  of  peaches,  2s. 
per  dozen  ( sec  also  Peaches  Preserved  in  Brandy). 

Peaches,  Compote  of.— Divide  six  or 
eight  ripe  peaches  into  halves.  Make  a syrup, 
by  boiling  six  ounces  of  loaf  sugar  in  half  a 
pint  of  water  for  eight  minutes.  Put  in  the 
fruit,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  five  minutes. 
Drain  the  peaches  from  the  syrup,  take  off 
their  skins,  and  put  them  into  a compote  dish. 
Add  to  the  syrup  a dessert-spoonful  of  lemon- 
juice,  or,  if  procurable,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
red  currant- juice.  When  lemon-juice  is  used, 

two  or  three  drops  of  cochineal  should  also  be 
added,  to  colour  tho  syrup  slightly.  Let  it 
boil  three  or  four  minutes  longer,  then  pour  it. 
over  tho  poaches.  Blanch  three  or  four  of  the 
kernels,  split  them  in  four,  and  place  a 
quarter  here  and  there  upon  tho  fruit.  Serve 
cither  hot  or  cold.  Time,  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost  of  peaches,  2d.  to  Gd.  each.  Suffi- 
cient for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Peaches,  Compote  of  (another  way). — 
Boil  together  for  ten  minutes  half  a pint  of 
water  and  five  ounces  of  sugar.  Let  the  sugar 
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be  of  the  best.  Tut  half  a dozen  fine  ripe 
reaches  into  the  syrup.  Take  oft  tho  skins, 
and  remove  tho  stones  if  their  afapnoe  is  de- 
sired Simmer  very  gently  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  but  not  so  long  if  the  fruit  be  divide 
to  take  out  the  stones.  Put  the  fruit  on  a dud  , 
but  reduce  the  syrup  by  fast  boding,  and  boil  a 
few  of  the  kernels,  blanched,  with  it.  bcivo 
either  hot  or  cold. 

Peaches,  Compote  of  (another  way). 
-Pare,  halve,  and  stone  half  a dozen  ripe 
peaches,  and  simmer  until  they  are  soft  enoug 
to  be  pierced  by  a needle,  in  a syrup,  made  ^ y 
boiling  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  m halt  a 
pint  of  water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  When 
done  enough,  put  them  into  a dish,  and  pour 
half  the  syrup  over  them.  Throw  into  the  other 
half  of  the  syrup  two  pounds  of  ripe  peacties, 
which  have  been  pared,  cored,  and  sliced ; add 
four  ounces  of  sugar  and  a table-spoonful  of 
strained  lemon-juice,  and  simmer  the  fruit, 
stirring  it  constantly,  until  it  is  reduced  to  a 
firm,  smooth,  dry  pulp.  Spread  half  of  this  ni 
a smooth  layer  at  the  bottom  of  a glass  dish, 
pile  the  stewed  peaches  in  the  centre,  hit  the 
spaces  between  them  with  the  remainder  ot  the 
marmalade;  then  reduce  the  half  of  the  syrup 
which  was  first  taken  out  until  it  is  qmte  thick, 
and  pour  it  upon  the  fruit.  Garnish  the  dish 
with  macaroons,  blanch  and  slice  the  kernels, 
and  strew  them  equally  over  the  surface,  lime 
to  prepare,  one  hour  or  more.  Probable  cost, 
3s.  or  4s.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 


Peaches,  Plane  of;  or  Peaches  in 
a Raised.  Crust.— Make  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  good  short  crust,  and  roll  it  out  until  it 
is  half  an  inch  thick.  Butter  well  the  inside  of 
a mould,  and  line  it  with  the  crust,  pressing  the 
crust  so  that  it  may  take  the  form  of  the  mould. 
Pinch  the  part  that  rises  above  the  mould  with 
the  pincers,  fill  the  case  with  flour,  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven.  When  the  crust  is  fin11, 
remove  the  flour,  carefully  take  the  case  out  ot 
the  mould,  and  put  it  into  the  oven  a few 
minutes  longer  to  dry.  Divide  a dozen  peaches 
into  halves,  boil  them  until  tender  in  a syrup 
made  of  six  ounces  of  loaf  sugar  and  half  a 
pint  of  water.  When  they  are  sufficiently 
cooked,  lift  them  out  one  by  one,  and  put  them 
into  the  case.  Boil  the  syrup  a few  minutes 
longer,  add  a table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice, 
colour  with  a little  cochineal,  let  it  cool,  then 
pour  it  over  the  fruit.  A few  of  the  kernels, 
blanched  and  quartered,  may  be  introduced, 
if  liked.  Time,  about  one  hour  to  bake  the 
flanc;  twenty  minutes  to  prepare  the  fruit. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Peaches,  Pickled.— Take  a dozen  sound 
peaches  which  have  been  gathered  heforo  they 
are  fully  ripe.  Bub  them  well  with  a soft  cloth, 
and  put  them  into  a brino  made  by  boiling  a 
pound  of  salt  in  three  quarts  of  water  for  ono 
minute.  Skim  the  liquid  carefully,  pour  it, 
when  cold,  over  the  peaches,  put  a thin  board 
on  the  top  to  keep  them  under  the  water,  and 
let  them  remain  for  three  days.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  lift  them  out  carefully,  put  them  into 
a large  earthenware  jar,  and  pour  over  them  a 


pickle  prepared  as  follows Boil  half  a gallon 
of  vinegar  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bruised 
ginger,  a dessert-spoonful  of  salt,  three  large 
blades  of  mace,  one  pound  of  mustard,  a quart 
of  a pound  of  whole  pepper,  and  a tea-spoonful 
of  cayenne  tied  in  muslin.  Skim  the  liquid  care- 
fully and  pour  it,  whenboiling,  upon  thepeacncs. 
Cover  the  jar  with  a bladder,  and  store  in  a cool 
dry  place.  The  pickled  peaches  will  be  ready 
for  usd  in  nine  or  ten  weeks..  If  it  is  wished, 
to  pickle  the  peaches  as  an  imitation  of  pickled 
mangoes,  take  each  peach  singly,  after  it  has 
been  drained  from  the  brine,  and  cut  out  oi  the 
stalk  end  a round  piece,  an.  inch  in  diameter, 
draw  out  the  stone,  and  put  in  its  place  a little 
fresh  mustard-seed  which  has  been  washed  in. 
vinegar  and  flavoured  with  a finely-mmced 
shallot  and  a pinch  of  cayenne.  Put  the  piece 
back  again,  and  secure  it  m its  place  with 
strong  thread;  then  proceed  according  to  the 
directions  given  above.  Time,  ten  minutes  to 
boil  the  vinegar  with  the  spices.  Probable  cost 
of  peaches,  2d.  to  6d.  each. 

Peaches,  Pickled  (another  way). -Take 
the  peaches  when  they  are  sound,  but  not  over- 
ripe. Bub  the  down  from  them,  and  stick  five 
cloves  into  each  peach.  Place  them  side  by- 
side  in  a deep  jar,  and  pour  over  them  as  much 
hot  pickle  as  will  cover  them,  made  by  boiling 
one  pound  of  moist  sugar  with  each  quart  ot 
vinegar.  Set  the  jar  aside  for  ten  days,  then 
drain  off  the  vinegar;  let  it  boil  once  more, 
skim  it  well,  and  again  pour  it  upon  the  peaches. 
Let  them  get  quite  cold,  then  lift  them  care- 
fully into  glass  or  earthenware  jars,  cover  them 
with,  the  vinegar,  and  tie  down  securely.  Stoie 
in  a cool  dry  place.  Probable  cost  of  peach.es> 
2d.  to  6d.  each. 


Peaches  Preserved  in  Brandy.— 

Gather  the  peaches  when  they  are  perfectly 
sound,  but.  fully  ripe.  Make  as  much  syrup  as 
will  cover  them,  boiling  ten  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar  with  every  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
water  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Pare  the 
peaches,  put  them  into  the  syrup,  and  simmer 
gently  until  they  are  so  tender  that  a needle 
can  be  easily  passed  through  them.  As 
they  reach  this  condition,  lift  them  out  one  by 
one  with  a skimmer,  and  put  them  carefully 
into  the  jar  intended  for  them,  which  they 
must  only  half  fill.  Pour  the  syrup  over  them, 
and  within  two  inches  of  the  top,  add  a few  of 
the  blanched  kernels,  and  when  the  syrup 
is  cold  fill  up  the  jar  with  brandy.  Cork 
closely,  and  cover  the  corks  with  bladder.  It 
is  well  to  examine  the  jars  occasionally,  and  as 
the  fruit  absorbs  the  brandy  to  add  more.  If 
it  should  happen  that  the  peaches  are  not  quite 
ripe,  pour  boiling  water  over  them,  and  keep 
them  near  the  fire  until  the  skin  can  be  easily 
drawn  off.  Probable  cost  of  peaches,  2d.  to 
6d.  each. 

Peaches  Preserved  in  Brandy  (ano- 
ther way). — Put  the  peaches  into  cold  water, 
and  simmer  them  very  gently  until  they  begin 
to  soften.  Lift  them  out  carefully  one  by  one, 
drain  them,  and  when  they  are  cold  put  them 
into  glass  jars.  Crush  a pound  and  a half  of 
white  sugar-candy  to  powder.  Dissolve  it  in  a 
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pint  of  brandy,  and  fill  up  tho  glasses  with  the 
syrup.  Cork  and  seal  tho  jars,  and  storo  in  a 
cool  dry  placo.  Examine  the  jars  occasionally, 
and  as  the  fruit  absorbs  the  brandy  add  a 
little  more.  Probable  cost  of  poaches,  2d.  to  6d. 
each. 

Peaches  Preserved  Whole.  — This 
preservo  is  best  made  in  tho  early  part  of  Octo- 
ber. Gather  the  poaches  before  they  are  fully 
ripe,  wipe  tho  down  from  them,  put  them 
into  a deep  pan,  pour  boiling  water  over  them, 
cover  them  over,  and  let  them  remain  near 
the  fire,  though  not  upon  it,  for  an  hour ; then 
take  out  the  peaches,  put  them  in  a bowl  of 
cold  water,  and  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  take  off 
the  skins,  push  out  the  stones,  and  weigh  the 
fruit.  Take  an  equal  weight  of  loaf  sugar,  dip 
each  lump  separately  into  water,  put  it  into 
a preserving-pan,  and  then  boil  the  moistened 
sugar  gently  until  you  have  a clear  syrup.  Put 
the  peaches  in  carefully  with  the  blanched 
kernels,  let  them  simmer  for  six  minutes,  then 
lift  them  out  with  a skimmor,  put  them  into  a 
deep  dish,  and  pour  the  boiling  syrup  over 
them.  The  next  day  drain  the  syrup  from 
thorn,  let  it  boil  for  four  minutes,  and  pour 
it  again  over  the  fruit:  repeat  this  process 
every  day  for  a week.  On  the  eighth  day  boil 
up  the  syrup  as  usual,  and  put  the  peaches  into 
it.  Let  them  boil  quickly  for  eight  or  ten 
minutes,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  break ; lift 
them  out  carefully  one  by  one,  put  them  into 
jars,  place  an  equal  portion  of  the  kernels  in 
each  jar,  and  fill  it  up  with  the  syrup.  In  two 
or  three  hours  tie  down  securely  with  paper 
brushed  over  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and 
store  in  a cool  dry  place.  Probable  cost  of 
peaches,  2d.  to  6d.  each. 

Peaches  Preserved  Whole  (another 
way) . — Take  peaches  which  are  perfectly  sound 
and  not  overripe,  wipe  off  the  bloom,  and 
put  them  into  a deep  jar ; pour  boiling  water 
over  them,  throw  a cloth  over  the  bowl  to  keep 
in  the  steam,  and  let  them  remain  until  the 
water  is  nearly  cold.  Lift  th,em  carefully  out 
of  the  water,  drain,  and  peel  them.  Place 
a single  layer  of  the  fruit  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  earthenware  jar,  cover  the  peaches  thickly 
with  finely-powdered  and  sifted  sugar,  and 
place  another  layer  of  sugar  and  fruit  upon  the 
top  of  the  last;  repeat  until  the  jar  is  full, 
being  careful  that  the  sugar  is  strewn  very 
thickly  over  tho  fruit,  and  that  the  topmost 
layer  is  composed  of  sugar.  Close  tho  jar  im- 
mediately, and  fasten  it  securely,  either  with  a 
large  cork  and  resin,  or  with  bladder,  and  keep 
the  fruit  in  a dark,  cool,  dry  place.  Time,  an 
hour  to  soak  tho  poachos.  Probable  cost  of 
peaches,  2d.  to  6d.  each. 

Peaches,  Vol-au-vent  of.— Take  as 
much  fino  puff  pasto  as  is  required  for  the 
sizo  of  a vol-au-vcnt.  It  should  bo  the 

exact  sizo  and  shape  of  tho  inside  of  tho 
dish  on  which  it  is  intended  to  bo  served. 
Roll  it  out  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch  and  a 
quarter,  and  stamp  the  cover  on  tho  top  accord- 
ing to  tho  directions  given  for  a vol-au-vent. 
(See  Vol-au-vcnt.)  Bake  in  a brisk  oven.  If  tho 
pastry  has  been  properly  made  it  will  rise  in 


the  oven  until  it  is  about  five  inches  in 
height ; when  it  has  done  so,  and  is  lightly 
coloured,  take  it  out,  remove  the  lid,  and  scoop 
out  the  inside.  Have  as  many  peaches  as  will 
be  required  to  fill  the  empty  space,  already  cut 
into  lialves  and  stowed  in  syrup  until  they  are 
tender,  but  unbroken.  Put  them  into  the  vol- 
au-vent,  boil  the  syrup  quickly  for  a few 
minutes  until  it  is  very  thick,  pour  it  upon  the 
peaches,  and  serve  the  vol-au-vent  on  a neatly- 
folded  napkin.  Time  to  bake  a moderate-sized 
vol-au-vent — say  one  made  with  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  puff  paste — about  twenty-five 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Peacock. — This  beautiful  and  majestic 
bird  has  been  introduced  on  the  table  both  by 
the  ancients  and  the  moderns,  but  chiefly  as  a 
showy  and  ornamental  dish,  the  bird  being  pre- 
served in  some  of  its  handsome  plumage.  The 
flesh  is  coarse  and  ill-coloured. 

Peafowl. — The  peafowl  is  generally  to  be 
had  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year, 
and  when  young  and  well  kept  it  tastes  not 
unlike  pheasant.  It  requires  to  be  larded  on 
the  breast  and  legs,  as  the  flesh  is  rather 
dry.  When  the  cock  is  served,  some  of  the 
feathers  of  the  tail  should  be  preserved  and 
stuck  into  the  bird  before  it  is  sent  to  table, 
and  when  this  is  neatly  done  it  presents  an  ex- 
cellent appearance.  The  hen  is,  however,  much 
more  frequently  served  than  the  cock. 

Peafowl,  Larded  and  Roasted.— 

Choose  a young  bird,  lard  it  closely  over  the 
breast  and  legs,  fill  it  with  a good  veal  force- 
meat— -but  the  forcemeat  may  be  omitted — 
truss  it  firmly,  and  roast  before  a clear 
fire  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  bird.  When  done 
enough,  take  off  the  buttered  paper  which  was 
round  the  head  (see  Peafowl,  Trussed),  trim  the 
feathers,  glaze  the  larding,  and  servo  tho  bird 
on  a hot  dish,  with  a little  clear  brown  gravy 
under  it.  Garnish  the  dish  with  watercresses, 
and  send  bread-sauce  to  table  in  a tureen. 
Probable  cost,  uncertain.  Sufficient  for  five  or 
six  persons. 

Peafowl,  Trussed. — Peafowls  should  be 
trussed  in  the  same  way  as  pheasants,  except- 
ing that  tho  head  should  be  left  attached  to  the 
skin  of  the  breast  unplucked.  It  should  be 
carefully  covered  with  buttered  paper,  and 
fastened  under  the  wing.  When  the  bird  is 
sufficiently  cooked,  and  before  it  is  dished,  the 
paper  should  be  removed  and  the  plumage 
trimmed. 

Pear. — The  pear  is  very  wholesome  when 
ripe,  but  is  not  so  when  green.  It  is  then, 
howevor,  fit  for  stewing.  The  best  pears  for 
baking  purposes  are  rather  austere  than  sweet ; 
by  cooking,  part  of  the  acid  is  changed  into 
sugar.  Pears  may  be  preserved  in  the  same 
way  as  apples ; they  are  also  pared  and  dried 
in  an  oven,  by  which  means  they  will  keep  for 
years.  This  method  of  preservation  is  much 
followed  in  France.  Several  hundred  kinds  of 
pears  arc  cultivated  in  the  orchards  of  Luropo. 
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Pear,  Anchovy. -This  is  » 
fruit,  not  unlike  the  mango  m taste.  When  m 
a green  state  it  is  sometimes  pickled. 

Pear  and  Plum  Jam  without  Sugar 

(see  Plum  and  Pear  Jam). 

Pear,  Avocado,  or  Alligator.— A fruit, 
about  the  size  of  an  apple,  met  with .m Jffie 
West  Indies.  It  takes  rank  amongst  the  most 
delicious  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

It  consists  of  a kernel  enclosed  in  a soft  rmd, 
the  yellow  pulp  having  the  firmness  and  den- 
cate  flavour  of  the  peach. 

Pear  Charlotte.— Peel  and  core  a dozen 
Bon  Chretien  pears,  cut  them  into  quarters,  chp 
them  into  finely-powdered  sugar,  and  shake 
them  over  the  fire  m a little  clarified  butte 
until  they  are  tender;  then  dram  them  well-  Cut 
three  or  four  slices  of  crumb  of  bread  the  third 
of  an  inch  thick.  Line  a plain  round  mould 
with  these,  first  cutting  out  a small  round  tor 
the  bottom,  and  then  cutting  the  rest ; into  fin- 
gers, which  must  be  placed  round  the  mould 
overlapping  each  other.  Dip  the  bread  into 
clarified  butter  before  putting  it  into  the  mould. 
Pill  the  mould  with  the  cooked  pears,  cover  the 
top  with  slices  of  bread  dipped  in  butter,  and 
place  the  dish  in  a brisk  oven  until  the  bread,  is 
Unfitly  browned.  If  the  oven  be  not  sufficiently 
brisk  the  bread  will  not  colour  properly,  nor  will 
the  charlotte  preserve  its  form.  Turn  the  char- 
lotte out  of  the  mould,  and  brush  it  over  with 
apricot  jam,  or  sift  powdered  sugar  thickly  over 
it  Time  to  bake,  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  an  hour,  ♦probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
six  or  eight  persons. 

Pear  Jam. — Pare,  core,  and  quarter  six 
pounds  of  ripe  mellow  pears,  put  them  into  a 
jar,  cover  closely,  and  place  the  jar  in  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water,  which  must  be  kept 
boiling  until  the  pears  fall  and  are  quite  soft. 
Turn  them  into  a preserving  pan,  and  mix  with 
them  a quart  of  syrup,  made  in  the  proportion  of 
a pound  and  a half  of  loaf  sugar  to  each  hall 
a pint  of  water.  Mix  the  fruit  and  the  syrup 
thoroughly,  and  stir  the  jam  over  the  fire  foi 
twenty  minutes.  Turn  it  into  jars,  cover  m 
the  usual  way,  and  store  in  a cool  dry  place. 
Probable  cost,  8d.  per  pound. 


Pear  Klosse  (a  German  dish) . — Pare,  core, 
and  mince  finely  half  a dozen  ripe  pears.  Mix 
with  them  half  a nutmeg  grated,  two  ounces  of 
clarified  butter,  sugar  to  taste,  four  well-beaten 
eggs,  and  as  much  finely-grated  bread  as  will 
make  the  mixture  stiff  and  smooth.  Mould  it 
into  egg-shaped  balls  with  a large  spoon,  drop 
those  into  boiling  water,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  until  done  enough.  Serve  on  a hot 
dish,  with  sifted  sugar  and  a little  powdered 
cinnamon  strewn  over  them.  Send  milk  sauco 
to  table  with  them.  Time  to  simmer,  half  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  three 
or  four  persons. 

Pear  Marmalade.— Weigh,  pare,  halve, 
and  core  as  many  ripo  mellow  pears  as  it  is 
desired  to  use.  Put  thorn  into  a preserving- 
pan,  barely  cover  them  with  cold  water,  and 
simmer  gentlv  until  they  are  tender.  Lift 
them  out  of  the  water,  and  boil  the  liquid  for 


an  horn-  with  tho  skins  and  cores  of  the  pears. 
Strain  it,  make  a syrup  of  it 
pound  and  a half  of  sugar  and  a quart  of  hquui 
for  every  two  pounds  of  fruit,  and  let  this  y P 
boil  until  it  will  stiffen  when  a small  quanti  y 
is  poured  upon  a plate.  Stir  tho  pears  into 
syrup,  and  boil  all  together  for  a few  minutes. 
Turn  the  marmalade  into  jars,  cover  m 
the  usual  way,  and  store  in  a cool  dry  place. 
Time,  boil  the  pears  until  tender  ; one  hour  to 
stew  the  skins,  &c. ; boil  tho  syrup  until  it 
jellies.  Probable  cost,  9d.  per  pound. 

Pear  Soup. — Pare,  core,  and  slice  six  or 
eight  large  pears.  Put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  a penny  roll  cut  into  thm  slices,  half  a 
dozen  cloves,  and  three  pints  of  water.  Let 
them  simmer  until  they  are  quite  tender,  then 
press  them  through  a coarse  sieve,  and  return 
the  puree  to  the  saucepan,  with  two  ounces 
of  sugar,  the  strained  juice  of  a fresh  lemon, 
and  half  a tumblerful  of  light  wine.  Let  the 
soup  boil  five  or  ten  mmutes,  when  it  will  be 
ready  for  serving.  Send  small  spongecakes  to 
table  with  this  dish.  Time,  about  one  hour 
and  a half  to  stew  the  pears.  Probable  cost. 
Is.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Pear  Tart. — If  mellow  pears  are  used 
they  will  not  require  to  be  stewed  before  the 
pastry  is  put  over  them,  but  if  the  ordinary 
baking  pears  are  made  use  of  they  must  be  pre- 
pared as  follows : — Take  six  or  eight  large 
pears.  Pare  them  thinly,  core  and  quarter 
them,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  two  cloves,  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  strained  lemon-juice,_and  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  water.  Let  them  simmer 
o-ently  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  then  turn 
them  into  the  dish  prepared  for  them.  When 
the  fruit  is  cold,  moisten  the  edge  of  the  dish 
and  line  it  with  pastry,  wet  the  band,  put  the 
cover  on,  press  it  down  all  round  with  the 
finger  and  thumb,  trim  the  edge,  and  mark  it 
with  the  back  of  a knife.  Ornament  the  top 
by  placing  on  it  leaves  or  flowers  stamped  out 
with  the  pastry-cutter.  Bake  in  a good  oven. 
About  ten  minutes  before  the  tart  is  done 
enough,  draw  it  out,  sprinkle  over  it  white  of 
egg  mixed  with  a little  cold  water,  sift  pow- 
dered sugar  thickly  over  it,  and  put  it  back  in 
the  oven  to  finish  baking.  Time  to  bake,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 


Pearlina  Pudding,  Baked.  — Bub  a 

quarter  of  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter  over  the 
inside  of  a saucepan,  and  put  into  it  a quart  ot 
milk,  with  any  flavouring  that  may  be  liked. 
Let  it  boil,  then  sprinkle  in  gradually  four 
table- spoonfuls  of  Brown  and  Poison  s pearlina, 
and  stir  it  over  a gentle  fire  for  ten  minutes,  or 
until  it  is  thick.  Pour  it  out,  let  it  cool  a few 
minutes,  and  then  add  a pinch  of  salt,  half  an 
ounce  of  butter,  three  ounces  of  moist  sugar, 
throo  well-beaten  eggs,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
candied-peel  finely  minced.  Pour  the  mixture 
into  a buttered  pie-dish,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven  until  the  pudding  is  nicely  browned.  Send 
wine  sauce  to  table  with  it.  Time,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  bake.  Probable, 
cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 
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Pearlina  Pudding,  Baked,  without 
Eggs.  — Butter  a pie-dish  rather  thickly. 
Pour  into  it  a quart  of  milk,  and  stir  in  four 
tablo-spoonfuls  of  Brown  and  Poison’s  pearlina. 
Add  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  a pinch  of 
salt,  and  two  or  threo  drops  of  any  flavouring 
that  may  be  proforrod.  Put  the  pudding  into 
a slow  oven,  and  bake  very  gently  until  it  is 
nicely  browned.  Serve  with  powdered  sugar. 
Time,  about  two  hours  and  a half  to  bake. 
Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Pearlina  Pudding,  Boiled.  — Put  a 

pint  of  milk  into  a saucepan  with  two  square 
inches  of  thin  lemon-rind,  half  an  inch  of  stick 
cinnamon,  three  or  four-  almonds  blanched  and 
bruised,  or  any  other  flavouring  that  may  be 
preferred.  Bring  it  slowly  to  a boil,  then 
sprinkle  in  very  gradually  three  table-spoonfuls 
of  Brown  and  Poison’s  pearlina,  and  stir  the 
mixture  briskly  over  the  fire  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  Turn  it  into  a bowl,  and  mix  with  it 
half  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  a small  pinch  of 
salt,  three  dessert-spoonfuls  of  moist  sugar, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  candied  peel  sliced  very 
finely,  and  a well-beaten  egg.  Pour  the  pud- 
ding into  a well-buttered  mould  which  it  will 
quite  fill,  tie  a floured  cloth  securely  over  it, 
plunge  the  mould  into  a saucepan  three-parts 
filled  with  boiling  water,  and  keep  the  pudding 
boiling  until  it  is  done  enough.  Move  it  about 
during  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  to  prevent 
the  ingredients  settling  to  the  bottom.  When 
the  pudding  is  done  enough,  turn  it  on  a hot 
dish,  and  send  melted  butter  or  sweet  sauce  to 
table  in  a tureen.  Time,  one  hour  to  boil  the 
pudding.  Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

. 

Pearlina  Pudding,  Cold,  To  Make 
Use  of  the  Remains  of  a.  — Carefully 
remove  the  skin  and  brown  parts  from  the 
pudding,  and  press  the  remainder  into  a plain 
basin.  Place  a weight  upon  it  so  that  it  may 
take  the  form  of  the  mould,  and  when  wanted 
turn  it  out  on  a glass  dish,  and  put  stewed 
fruit  or  jam  round  it.  Time,  a few  minutes  to 
prepare  the  pudding. . 

Pears,  Baked. — Rub  half  a dozen  large 
hard  pears  with  a soft  cloth.  Put  them  on  a 
buttered  baking-tin  into  a slow  oven,  and 
let  them  bake  gently  for  five  or  six  hours. 
When  tender  they  are  done  enough,  and  will 
be  found  excellent  if  eaten  with  sugar.  Pro- 
bable cost,  4d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Pears,  Baked  (another  way). — Pare  very 
smoothly  a dozen  large  baking  pears.  Cut 
them  into  halves,  take  out  the  cores,  and  put 
them  side  by  sido  into  a well-brightened  block- 
tin  saucepan  with  a closely-fitting  cover.  Pour 
over  them  as  much  cold  water  as  will  cover 
them,  add  the  thin  rind  of  a small  lemon,  a 
table-spoonful  of  strained  lomon -juice,  an  inch 
of  stick  cinnamon,  and  fifteen  grains  of  allspice. 
Put  on  the  cover,  place  tho  dish  in  a gentle 
oven,  and  let  it  remain  there  until  tho  pears  are 
tender.  A little  white  wino  may  be  added,  if 
liked.  If  a saucepan  such  as  is  described  is 
used,  no  cochineal  will  be  required  for  the 


syrup.  Time  to  bake,  six  hours.  Probable, 
cost,  Is.  8d.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  per- 
sons. 

Pears,  Compote  of.— When  ripe  juicy 
pears  are  used  for  making  computes  they 
should  be  stowed  whole,  but  when  hard  baking 
pears  only  are  to  bo  had  it  is  best  to  cut  them 
into  halves  or  quarters,  reserving  only  one 
large  piece  to  put  in  the  centre.  Peel  the 
pears,  and  put  them  into  the  syrup.  The  pro- 
portion of  sugar  used  will  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  pears.  Put  with  them  a few 
drops  of  prepared  cochineal,  and  either  a strip 
of  lemon-rind,  a quarter  of  a stick  of  vanilla, 
or  a few  cloves.  Simmer  very  gently  until 
they  are  quite  tender  without  being  broken, 
then  drain  them  well,  put  them  on  a dish,  boil 
tho  syrup  quickly  until  it  is  thick  : when  it  is 
cold,  and  just  before  the  compote  is  to  be 
served,  strain,  and  pour  the  syrup  over  the 
fruit.  The  pears  are  to  be  boiled  until  tender. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  4d.  for  a dish.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 


PEAKS. 

1.  Louise  Bonne.  2.  Marie  Louise.  3.  XJvcdalc’s  ' 
St.  Germain. 

Pears,  Essence  of  Jargonelle.— The 

article  sold  under  this  name  is  the  acetate  of 
the  oxide  of  amyl,  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine. 
It  very  closely  resembles  the  natural  flavour  of 
pears. 

Pears,  Frosted  or  Iced.— Take  half  a 
dozen  large  pears,  which  have  been  stewed 
whole  in  syrup.  Dry  them  well,  then  cover 
them  smoothly  and  evenly  with  a white  icing 
made  as  follows: — Beat  the  white  of  an  egg 
to  a firm  froth,  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
powdered  and  sifted  sugar,  a table-spoonful  of 
lomon- j uice,  and  a few  drops  of  cold  water,  and 
beat  the  mixture  thoroughly  until  it  forms  a 
very  thick  smooth  liquid.  MTien  the  pears  are 
covered,  set  them  in  a warm  place,  or  in  a cool 
oven,  to  stiffen  tho  icing.  Probable  cost,  2d 
each.  .Sufficient  for  a dessert-dish. 

Pears,  Giblets  with  (see  Giblets  with 
Pears). 

Pears  in  Jelly  (a  pretty  dish  for  a Juve- 
nile Party) . — Peel  six  or  eight  large  pears,  cut 
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them  into  halves,  taka  out  the  cores,  and 
throw  them  as  they  aro  done  into  cold  wato 
to  keep  them  from  becoming  discoloured..  1 ut 
them  into  a saucepan  with  as  much  syiup 
will  cover  them,  and  let  them  stew  gently  until 
they  are  tender,  but  unbroken.  The  quantity 
of  sugar  put  into  the  syrup  will  depend  upon 
the  quality  of  the  pears,  as  some  are  naturally 
much  sweeter  than  others.  When  sufficiently 
cooked,  drain  the  pears  from  the  syrup,  brush 
them  over  with  the  beaten  yolk  ot  an  egg, 
sprinkle  powdered  and  sifted  sugar  thickly  over 
them,  and  arrange  them  on  a glass  dish,  sup- 
posing there  is  a pint  and  a half  of  syrup, 
dissolve  in  it  an  ounce  of  gelatine  which  has 
been  soaked  in  as  much  cold  water  as  will 
cover  it  for  one  hour.  Let  it  boil  quickly  lor 
five  or  six  minutes,  colour  with  two  or  three 
drops  of  cochineal,  and  strain  it  through  a 
jelly -bag  over  the  pears.  Put  the  dish  into  a, 
cool  place,  and  when  the  jelly  is  quite  stiff  it  is 
ready  for  serving.  Time,  about  one  hour  to  stew 
the  pears.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Pears,  Jargonelle  (see  Jargonelle  Pears). 

Pears,  Jargonelle,  Preserved.  — 

Gather  the  pears  before  they  are  soft,  weigh  them, 
and  pare  them  as  thinly  as  possible.  As  the  fruit 
is  likely  to  keep  longer  if  the  seeds  are  removed, 
scoop  these  out  from  the  end  with  a fruit-knife, 
or  with  a bodkin.  Place  the  pears  in  a preserv- 
ing pan,  cover  them  with  a thin  syrup  made 
-with  half  a pound  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of 
water,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  until  they 
are  sufficiently  tender  to  be  pierced  easily  with 
a needle,  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  break. 
Turn  them  into  a bowl,  pour  the  syrup  over 
them,  and  leave  them  to  soak  for  two  days. 
Drain  off  the  syrup,  and  add  to  it  a further 
quantity  of  sugar,  so  that  there  will  be  the  same 
weight  of  sugar  that  there  was  of  fruit  in  the 
first  instance,  together  with  half  an  ounce  of 
whole  ginger  and  the  juice  and  thinly-pared 
rind  of  a lemon  to  each  quart  of  syrup.  Boil 
for  ten  minutes,  and  skim  carefully.  Put  in 
the  pears,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  until  they 
look  clear.  When  they  are  done  enough  they  may 
either  be  drained  from  the  syrup,  and  dried  in 
the  sun  or  in  a gentle  oven,  or  they  may  be 
kept  in  the  syrup,  and  dried  or  not  as  they  arc 
wanted.  Probable  cost  of  pears,  Id.  each. 

Pears,  Meringue  of.— Pare,  core,  and 
halve  a dozen  pears,  and  stew  them  in  syrup 
until  they  are  sufficiently  tender  to  be  pierced 
easily  with  a needle ; put  them  into  a deep  tart- 
dish  which  they  will  almost  fill,  and  boil  the 
syrup  quickly  until  it  is  so  much  reduced  that, 
when  poured  over  the  pears,  it  will  only  half 
cover  them.  Whisk  the  whites  of  four  eggs  to 
a solid  froth.  Stir  into  them  four  table-spoon- 
fuls of  powdered  and  sifted  sugar,  and  spread 
the  mixture  evenly  and  smoothly  over  the  fruit; 
put  it  at  once  into  a moderate  oven,  and  bake 
until  the  crust  is  lightly  coloured  and  crisp 
even  in  the  middle.  Time  to  bake,  half  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  four  or 
six  persons. 

Pears,  Pickled.  — Put  three  quarts  of 
good  vinegar  into  a tin  saucepan  with  a 


dessert-spoonful  of  salt,  twelve  onions,  and  two 
dozen  large  baking  pears  which  have  been  well 
rubbed  with  a soft  cloth,  but  not  pared.  . Sim- 
mer gently  until  the  pears  are  tender  without 
being  broken,  then  take  them  out,  and  when 
they  are  cold  pare  and  core  them,  and  divide  each 
one  into  six  or  eight  pieces.  When  the  onions  also 
are  soft  take  them  out,  and  rub  them  through  a 
fine  hair  sieve.  Put  into  the  vinegar  a dessert- 
spoonful of  peppercorns,  a small  tea-spoon- 
ful of  cloves,  a small  tea-spoonful  of  allspice, 
six  blades  of  mace,  two  ounces  of  whole  ginger, 
three  dessert-spoonfuls  of  turmeric,  two  cloves 
of  garlic ; if  liked,  a dessert-spoonful  of  mus- 
tard seed  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  coriander 
seed  may  also  be  added.  Let  these  ingredients 
boil  for  ten  minutes,  then  stir  in  the  mashed 
onion,  and  boil  ten  minutes  longer.  Put  the 
pears  into  jars,  and  pour  the  seasoned  vinegar 
over  them.  Divide  the  spices  equally  amongst 
the  jars,  and  place  them  at  the  top  of  the  pears. 
Tie  the  jars  down  with  bladder,  and  store 
in  a cool  dry  place.  Time,  about  one  hour  and 
a half  to  stew  the  pears.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  a gallon  of  pickle. 

Pears,  Preserved.  — Gather  the  pears 
before  they  are  quite  ripe,  pare,  halve,  core, 
and  weigh  them,  and  put  them  into  a deep  jar, 
allowing  three  pounds  of  sugar  to  every  four 
pounds  of  pears,  and  just  enough  water  to 
moisten  the  sugar  and  keep  the  fruit  from  burn- 
ing. The  strained  juice  and  thinly-pared  rind 
of  a lemon  and  an  inch  of  whole  ginger  may  be 
put  with  every  two  pounds  of  pears.  Place  the 
jar  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  let  the 
fruit  steam  gently  for  six  or  seven  hours.  Turn 
it  into  jars,  fasten  these  down  securely,  and 
store  in  a cool  dry  place.  Two  or  three  drops 
of  cochineal  may  be  added  to  the  pears  after 
they  are  cooked  to  improve  the  appearance 
It  must  not  be  expected  that  pears  preserved  as 
above  will  keep  good  more  than  three  or  four 
months.  Probable  cost,  8d.  per  pound. 


Pears,  Preserved,  Red— If  when  pre- 
serving pears  it  is  wished  to  impart  a deep 
pink  tinge  to  the  fruit  and  syrup,  use  a per- 
fectly bright  block-tin  saucepan.  If  this  is  not 
convenient,  add  three  or  four  drops  of  cochineal 
to  the  syrup,  or  a small  proportion  of  red  cur- 
rant or  red  goosebeny-juice. 

Pears,  stewed.— Pare,  core,  and  halve 
eight  or  ten  good-sized  pears,  leaving  on  the 
stalks  or  not,  according  to  taste  ; put  them  into 
a tinned  saucepan,  with  six  oimces  of  loaf  sugar, 
six  cloves,  six  whole  allspice,  three-quarters 
of  a pint  of  water,  and  a glassful  of  port, 
and  let  them  boil  as  gently  as  possible  until 
they  are  quite  soft  without  being  broken.  Lift 
them  out,  put  them  on  a glass  dish,  and  when 
the  syrup  is  cold  strain  it  over  them.  A little 
Devonshire  cream,  or,  failing  this,  a little  cus- 
tard, is  a great  improvement  to  this  dish.  Timo 
to  stew  the  pears,  from  two  hours  and  a half  to 
three  hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Pears  Stewed  in  Butter.— Take  half  a 
dozen  large  baking  pears,  pare  and  core  with- 
out breaking  them,  and  fill  tho  cavity  in  each 
with  a clove  crushed  to  powder,  a little  moist 
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sugar,  ancl  a small  lump  of  flutter.  Put  thorn 
into  a stowpan  with  the  stalk  ends  uppermost, 
and  pour  over  them  three  ounces  of  clarified 
butter ; cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  let  thorn 
stow  gently  until  they  are  quite  soft  without 
being  broken,  then  lift  them  out  carefully,  till 
the  hollows  with  red  currant  jelly,  and  arrange 
the  pears  on  a dish,  with  the  narrow  parts  meet- 
ing in  the  centre.  Pile  half  a dozen  macaroons 
which  havo  been  soaked  in  sherry  in  the  centre 
of  the  fruit,  pour  the  syrup  round  it,  and  serve. 
Time  to  stew  the  pears,  about  one  hour.  Proba- 
ble cost,  exclusive  of  the  sherry,  Is.  2d.  Suf- 
ficient for  five  or  six  persons. 

Pears  Stewed  in  Vinegar  (for  Dessert). 
— Pare  smoothly  two  pounds  of  small  winter 
pears,  cut  them  in  halves,  and  take  out  the 
cores.  Boil  a pint  of  vinegar,  twelve  cloves, 
twelve  ounces  of  sugar,  and  a stick  of  cinnamon 
for  ten  minutes.  Put  the  pears  into  the  syrup, 
and  let  them  simmer  very  gently  until  they  are 
sufficiently  tender  to  be  pierced  easily  with  a 
pin.  Take  them  out  carefully,  drain  them,  and 
put  them  into  jars.  Boil  the  syrup  quickly 
until  it  is  quite  thick,  and  when  it  is  cold  pour 
it  over  the  fruit,  which  must  be  covered  with  it. 
Tie  down  the  jars  with  bladder,  and  store  in 
a cool  dry  place.  At  the  end  of  a week  look 
at  the  fruit,  and  if  the  syrup  has  turned  their 
colour  boil  it  over  again.  Time  to  stew  the 
pears,  until  tender ; the  time  will  vary  with  the 
quality  of  the  pears.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d. 

Pears,  Stewed,  To  Colour. — This  may 
be  done  in  several  ways.  Port  wine  and  a few 
drops  of  liquid  cochineal  -will  impart  a bright 
red  colour.  Or  some  fine  white  candied  sugar 
dissolved  in  a wine-glassful  of  port  wine  may  be 
added  to  a moderate-sized  dish  of  pears.  Or 
pears  may  be  stewed  in  a block-tin  vessel,  which 
will  give  a fine  red. 

Pears,  The  Pips  of  ( see  Apples  and 
Pears,  The  Pips  of). 

Pears,  Wine  of.— A sort  of  wine  in 
which  pears  were  employed  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Booth  in  his  work  on  wine  making. 
“ In  the  North  of  France,  having  heated  fifty- 
five  pounds  of  the  juice  of  wild  pears  to  180 
degrees,  I added  about  a tenth  of  that  weight 
of  raisins,  and  bunged  up  the  whole  in  a cask. 
In  a short  time  the  heat  of  the  liquor  had 
fallen  to  77  degrees,  when  I drained  out  the 
raisins,  bruised  them,  returned  them  into  the 
must,  and  closed  the  cask,  so  as  to  allow  the 
fermentation  to  take  place.  A fortnight  after, 
the  wine,  or  perry,  was  racked  into  stone  cans, 
and,  after  standing  three  months  in  the  cellar, 
it  was  reckoned  by  good  judges  equal  to  the 
best  wine  from  grapes.” 

Pears  with  Rice. — Wash  six  ounces  of 
best  Carolina  rice  in  two  or  three  waters, 
put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a quart  of  milk, 
some  white  sugar,  and  a quarter  of  a stick 
of  vanilla,  ancl  let  it  simmer  gently  for 
an  hour.  Turn  it  upon  a hot  dish,  and 
lay  upon  it  four  or  five  good  baking  pears 
which  have  been  cored,  halved,  and  stewed 
until  quite  tender  with  throo  pints  of  water, 
four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  a quarter  of  a stick  of 
vanilla.  Boil  tho  syrup  in  which  the  pears  were 


stowed  very  quickly  for  a few  minutes  to 
thicken  it,  and  pour  it  over  the  rice.  Serve 
either  hot  or  cold.  Time,  one  hour  and  a half 
or  more  to  stew  tho  pears.  Probable  cost, 
9d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Peas. — The  pea  has  been  cultivated  as  a 
culinary  vegetable  from  a very  early  period. 
The  Greeks  prized  it  highly,  and  grew  it  ex. 
tensively.  It  is  uncertain  when  it  was  first 
cultivated  in  Britain.  Long  after  its  introduc- 
tion it  was  rare,  and  in  tho  time  of  Elizabeth 
wo  find  it  imported  from  Holland,  most  likely 
in  a ripe  state.  Either  as  a horticultural  or  as 
an  agricultural  product  the  pea  is  of  great  im- 
portance. In  a green  state  the  seeds  are  held 
to  be  one  of  our  most  esteemed  vegetables, 
when  boiled;  when  ripe  they  are  much  used 
in  forming  a favourito  and  nutritious  soup. 
Though  a great  many  varieties  of  peas  have 
been  produced  by  cultivation,  yet  they  may  all 
be  ranged  under  one  or  other  of  two  di  visions — 
white,  or  yellow,  and  grey  peas.  Of  the  former 
the  choicest  lands  are  grown  in  gardens  to  lie 
eaten  green,  but  vast  quantities  are  also  cul- 
tivated in  the  fields,  and  allowed  to  ripen  for 
drying.  Grey  peas  axe  coarse  in  flavour,  and 
are  used  solely  as  food  for  horses  and  cattle. 
Peas  are  sown  in  tho  garden  at  different  periods 
so  that  they  may  be  fit  for  gathering  in  succes- 
sion. They  axe  usually  divided  into  early  and 
late  peas ; the  former,  which  constitute  one  of 
the  great  luxuries  of  the  beginning  of  summer, 
are  often  forced  on  hot-beds.  The  peas,  how- 
ever, which  are  best  in  quality  are  those  which 
have  been  brought  to  maturity  by  the  natural 
heat  of  summer. 

Peas,  Asparagus  Heads  as  {see 
Aspargugus  Heads  as  Peas). 

Peas  “ Brose.” — “In  the  West  of  Scot- 
land, especially  in  Glasgow,”  says  Dr.  Andrew 
in  the  “Cyclopaedia  of  Domestic  Medicine,” 
&c.,  “ ‘ peas  brose,’  as  it  is  called,  is  made  of 
the  fine  flour  of  the  white  pea,  by  forming  it 
into  a mass  merely  by  the  addition  of  boiling 
water  and  a little  salt.  It  is  a favourite  dish 
with  not  only  the  working  classes,  but  is  even 
esteemed  by  many  of  the  gentry.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  fashion  chiefly  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Cleghorn,  late  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Glasgow  University.  The  peas 
brose  is  eaten  with  milk  or  butter,  and  is 
a sweet  nourishing  article  of  diet,  peculiarly 
fitted  for  persons  of  a costive  habit,  and  for 
children.” 

Peas,  Chick. — This  is  a small  variety  of 
pea,  little  known  in  Britain,  but  much  cul- 
tivated in  the  South  of  Europe.  The  seeds  are 
not  softened  by  boiling.  They  are  sometimes 
parched  in  a frying-pan  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
where  they  are  held  to  be  a convenient  food  for 
travellers  bound  on  long  expeditions.  In  Italy 
and  the  South  of  France  they  aro  occasionally 
roasted,  and  made  to  do  duty  for  coffee. 

Peas,  Green. — To  have  green  peas  in 
perfection,  care  should  bo  taken  to  obtain 
them  young,  freshlv-gathered,  and  freshly- 
sholled.  The  condition  of  the  peas  may  be 
known  from  the  appearance  of  the  shells. 
When  the  pens  are  young  the  shells  are  green, 
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when  newly-gathered  they  are  crisp,  when  old 
they  look  yellow,  and  when  plump  the  peas  are 
iine  and  large.  If  peas  are  shelled  some  hou 
before  they  are  cooked  they  lose  greatly  m 
flavour. 

Ppas  Green  (a  French  mode  of  cooking). 
—Peas  are  often  served  in  Franco  as  a dish  y 
themselves,  and  eaten  with  bread  alone.  > 

require,  therefore,  to  be  enriched  with  buttei 
and  flavoured  with  seasoning.  They  are  pre- 
pared as  follows: -Put  a quart  of  freshly- 
gathered  young  green  peas  into  a bow  wi 
plenty  of  cold  spring  water  and  two  ounces  of 
butter.  Work  well  with  the  -fingers  until 
the  butter  adheres  to  the  peas,  then  poui  ott 
the  water,  and  drain  the  peas  m a colan -er. 
Put  them  into  a stewpan  with  half  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  salt,  half  a dozen  small  young  onions, 
and  a table-spoonful  of  pounded  sugar, 
sprig  of  parsley  is  frequently  added,  but  it 
should  be  used  very  sparingly,  as  its  strong 
flavour  destroys  the  fresh  taste  of  the  peas. 
Put  the  lid  on  the  saucepan,  and  let  the  peas 
stew  gently  over  a slow  fire  for  thirty  minutes. 
Eemove  the  onions  and  parsley,  and  aaa  a 
table-spoonful  of  strong  gravy  and  two  ounces 
of  fresh  butter  which  has  been  kneaded  to  a 
smooth  paste  with  a dessert-spoonful  oi - Hour. 
Shake  the  saucepan  over  the  fire  until  the 
butter  is  melted  and  the  peas  properly  thickened : 
taste  them  to  ascertain  if  a little  more  salt  and 
sugar  are  required.  Serve  the  peas  as  quickly 
as  possible,  piled  high  on  a hot  dish.  Probable 
cost,  8d.  per  peck,  when  in  dull  season,  bulh- 
cient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Peas  Green  (a  French  mode  of  cooking : 
another  way).— Melt  one  ounce  of  fresh  butter  m 
a saucepan.  When  it  is  dissolved  without  being 
the  least  coloured,  throw  in  a quart  of  peas. 
Shake  them  over  the  fire  for  a minute  or  two, 
then  pour  over  them  as  much  boiling  water  or 
weak  stock  as  will  barely  cover  them,  add  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
pepper,  the  heart  of  a lettuce  finely  shred,  three 
young  onions,  and  a small  sprig  of  parsley. 
Simmer  gently  until  the  peas  are  tender. 
Take  the  saucepan  from  the  fire  for  a,  minute, 
and  in  order  to  thicken  the  sauce  stir  in  the 
well-beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs.  The  peas 
must  not  boil  up  after  the  eggs  are  added. 
Serve  the  peas  on  a hot  dish  with  the  sauce 
poured  over  them.  Time,  half  an  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost  of  peas,  8d.  per  peck,  when  in  full 
season.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Peas,  Green  (a  French  mode  of  cooking: 
another  way). — Take  two  quarts  of  green  peas, 
and  put  them  in  a panful  of  cold  water  with 
three  ounces  of  butter.  Work  the  peas  in  the 
water,  so  that  their  surface  may  bo  equally 
smeared  with  the  butter,  that  they  may  adhere 
together.  Drain  off  the  water,  take  out  the  peas 
by5  handfuls,  and  transfer  them  to  a colander. 
Stew  them  over  a moderate  fire  with  some 
green  onions  and  a bunch  of  parsley ; dust  a 
little  flour  over  them,  and  stir  carefully  ; next 
pour  over  the  peas  just  enough  boiling  water 
to  cover  them.  Poil  fast  till  the  water  is 
evaporated,  then  put  in  a lump  of  sugar, 
moistened,  that  it  maybe  more  quickly  dissolved, 


and  a little  salt.  Have  ready  mixed  two 
ounces  of  butter  with  some  flour-;  stm  it  into 
the  peas,  and  let  it  be  equally  distributed 
among  them.  Then  serve. 


Peas,  Green  (a  la  Pay sanne) .-Prepare 
the  peas  as  in  the  preceding  recipe,  lake  a 
handful  of  parsley,  a few  green  onions,  ana  a 
few  cabbage  and  cos-lcttuces,  wash  them,  ana 
break,  instead  of  cutting  them.  Dram  them 
from  the  water,  and  put  them  with  the  peas 
over  a very  slow  fire.  No  other  moisture  than 
the  butter  will  be  required.  Be  careful,  by 
stirring  the  contents  of  the  stewpan  repeated!) , 
that  they  do  not  burn.  When  done  enough, 
add  piepper  and  salt,  and  serve. 

Peas,  Green,  Boiled— Choose  peas 
which  are  young  and  freshly-gathered.  Do 
not  shell  them  until  just  before  they  are  to  be 
boiled.  To  boil  a quart  of  peas,  put  two 
quarts  of  water  into  a saucepan,  and  with  it  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  salt.  Let  it  boil,  and 
skim  it  well,  then  throw  in  the  peas,  and  let 
them  boil  quickly  without  being  covered  until 
they  are  tender.  As  soon  as  this  point  is  reached, 
take  them  at  once  off  the  fire,  or  they  will 
quickly  break,  and  their  appearance  be  spoilt. 
Drain  them,  put  them  into  a clean  saucepan 
with  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter  sprinkle 
a little  salt  and  white  sugar  upon  them  and 
shake  them  over  the  fire  until  the  butter  _ is 
melted.  Serve  immediately.  A bunch  of  mint 
is  frequently  thrown  into  the  water  with  tfle 
peas ; but  before  doing  this  it  is  well  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  flavour  is  liked,  as  some  persons 
have  a strong  objection  to  it.  Instead  o± 
being  shaken  up  with  butter,  green  peas  aie 
sometimes  served  with  a handful  of  finely- 
chopped  mint  strewn  over  them  in  the  tureen, 
pats  of  fresh  butter  being  served  separately  in 
a cooler.  Time  to  boil  young  fresh  peas,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ; large  old  ones,  twenty-fn  e 
minutes  or  more.  Probable  cost  of  garden  peas 
when  in  full  season,  8d.  per  peck;  field  peas,  4d. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Peas,  Green,  Boiled  (Dr.  Kitchener’s 

recipe). “Young  green  peas  well  dressed  are 

one  of  the  most  delicious  delicacies  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  They  must  be  young;  it  is 
equally  indispensable  that  they  be  fresh 
gathered,  and  cooked  as  soon  as  they  are  shelled, 
for  they  soon  lose  both  their  colour  and_  sweet- 
ness. If  you  wish  to  feast  upon  peas  in  per- 
fection, you  must  have  them  gathered  the  same 
day  they  are  dressed,  and  put  on  to  boil  within 
half  an  hour  after  they  are  shelled.  Pass  them 
through  a riddle,  i.e.,  a coarse  sieve,  which  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  separating  them.  This 
precaution  is  necessary,  for  large  and  small 
peas  cannot  be  boiled  together,  as  the  former 
will  take  more  time  than  the  latter.  For  a 
peck  of  peas,  set  on  a saucepan  with  a gallon 
of  water  in  it ; when  it  boils,  put  in  your  peas 
with  a table-spoonful  of  salt ; skim  it  well, 
keep  them  boiling  quick  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes,  according  to  their  age  and  size;  the 
best  way  to  judge  of  their  being  done  enough, 
and  indeed  the  only  way  to  make  sure  of  cook- 
ing  them  to  and  not  beyond  the  point  of  per- 
fection, or,  as  the  pea-eaters  say,  of  ‘ boiling 
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them  to  a bubble,’  is  to  take  thorn  out  with  a 
spoon,  and  taste  them.  When  they  are  done 
enough,  drain  thorn  on  a hair  sievo.  If  you 
like  thorn  butterod,  put  them  into  a pie-dish, 
divide  somo  butter  into  small  bits,  and  lay  them 
on  the  peas ; put  another  dish  over  them,  and 
turn  them  over  and  over ; this  will  melt  the 
butter  through  them ; but  as  all  people  do  not 
like  buttered  peas,  you  had  better  send  them  to 
tablo  plain  as  they  come  out  of  the  saucepan, 
with  melted  butter  in  a sauce  tureen.  It  is 
usual  to  boil  some  mint  with  the  peas ; but  if 
you  wish  to  garnish  the  peas  with  mint,  boil  a 
few  sprigs  in  a saucepan  by  themselves.  A 
peck  of  young  peas  will  not  yield  more  than 
enough  for  a couple  of  hearty  pea-eaters ; when 
the  pods  aro  full,  it  may  serve  for  three.  Never 
think  of  purchasing  peas  ready-shelled,  for  the 
cogent  reasons  assigned  in  the  first  part  of  this 
recipe.” 

Peas,  Green,  Bottled.— Shell  the  peas, 
put  them  into  dry  wide-mouthed  bottles,  and 
shake  them  together  so  that  they  may  lie  in 
as  little  space  as  possible.  Cork  the  bottles 
closely,  and  seal  the  corks.  Bury  the  bottles  in 
the  driest  part  of  the  garden,  and  take  them  up 
as  they  are  wanted.  They  will  keep  good  five 
or  six  months. 

Peas,  Green,  Bottled  (another  way) .— 
Choose  peas  which  are  large  and  fully  grown, 
though  not  old.  Put  them  into  perfectly  dry 
wide-mouthed  bottles,  shake  them  down,  cork 
securely,  and  cover  the  corks  with  bladder. 
Tie  a wisp  of  hay  round  the  lower  part  of 
the  bottles  to  prevent  their  knocking  against 
each  other  in  the  pan,  put  them  side  by  side  in 
a large  saucepan,  and  pour  into  it  as  much  cold 
water  as  will  reach  to  their  necks.  Put  the 
saucepan  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  remain  for  two 
hours  after  the  water  has  reached  the  boiling 
point,  then  take  it  off,  but  do  not  remove  the 
bottles  until  the  water  is  cold.  Seal  the  corks, 
and  store  in  a cool  dry  place. 

Peas,  Green,  Old,  How  to  Cook.— 

When  peas  aro  old  they  should  be  shelled,  and 
soaked  in  water  for  some  time  before  being- 
cooked.  If  of  superior  quality  they  will  only 
require  soaking  about  half  an  hour,  but  if  not 
three  or  four  hours  will  not  be  too  much  for 
them.  An  excellent  dish  may  be  made  with 
old  peas,  by  soalting  them  as  above  directed, 
and  then  stewing  with  them  a small  piece  of 
beef,  or  salt  pork.  The  time  required  for  cook- 
ing will  of  course  depend  upon  the  weight  of 
the  meat.  It  is  best,  however,  to  use  as  much 
water  only  as  will  barely  cover  the  peas.  Serve 
the  meat  and  vegetables  on  the  same  dish,  and 
as  hot  as  possible.  Time,  half  an  hour  for  tho 
peas.  Probable  cost,  6d.  per  peck. 

Peas,  Green,  Preserved.— Take  the 
peas  when  they  aro  fully  grown,  but  not  old. 
Shell  them,  throw  them  into  boiling  water,  and 
let  them  boil  for  ten  minutes,  then  drain  well, 
spread  them  out  on  tins,  and  put  them  in  a cool 
oven  once  or  twice  to  harden.  When  done,  put 
them  into  paper  bags,  tic  up  securely,  and  hang 
in  a dry  warm  room  until  wanted.  Before 
using  them,  soak  them  in  water  for  a little 
while,  and  put  an  ounce  of  butter  into  the 
water  in  which  they  aro  boiled. 


Peas,  Green,  Preserved  (other  ways) 

Fill  a tin  box  with  them,  pour  in  a little  water 
which  has  been  salted,  put  on  tho  cover,  which 
must  be  soldered,  so  that  the  box  shall  be  her- 
metically tight,  and  then  boil  the  box.  Or, 
dry  the  peas  in  a cool  oven,  and  afterwards 
hang  them  up  in  paper  bags.  Or,  gather  the 
peas  on  a fine  dry  day,  open  the  pods  on  a large 
clean  cloth,  and  leave  the  peas  for  five  or  six 
hours  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  Itub  them 
gently  in  a rough  towel  till  they  are  perfectly 
dry,  bottle  them  as  air-tight  as  possible,  and 
store  in  a dry  place. 

Peas,  Green,  Puree  of.— Throw  the 
peas  into  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  cover 
them.  Season  with  salt  and  sugar,  and  when 
they  are  quite  soft  drain  in  a colander,  and 
press  them  through  a fine  hair  sieve.  Put  the 
pulp  into  a stewpan,  with  one-eighth  of  its 
bulk  of  good  stock  or  white  sauce,  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, with  three  or  four  ounces  of  butter, 
and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Stir  the  mixture 
over  the  fh-e  until  it  is  very  hot,  and  serve 
immediately.  This  puree  is  used  with  lamb 
cutlets,  and  various  other  meats.  Time,  half 
an  hour.  Probable  cost  of  peas,  when  in  full 
season,  6d.  per  peck.  Sufficient,  a peck  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Peas,  Green,  Soup.— In  making  green 
peas  soup  it  is  most  important  that  the  peas 
used  should  neither  be  old  nor  of  inferior 
quality,  or  the  flavour  of  the  soup  will  be 
spoilt.  They  are  best  when  they  are  almost 
fully  grown.  Shell  a peck  of  green  peas, 
and  put  aside  about  a handful  of  these  to  be 
used  as  hereafter  directed.  Put  the  rest  into 
a stewpan  with  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a 
fresh  lettuce  finely  shred,  a small  sprig  of  mint 
(if  the  flavour  be  not  disliked),  a moderate- 
sized  onion,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a dozen 
leaves  of  spinach  for  colouring.  Let  the 
vegetables  steam  gently  in  the  butter  until  they 
are  quite  soft,  stirring  occasionally  to  prevent 
their  burning,  then  press  them  through  a fine- 
sieve,  and  mix  with  the  pulp  two  quarts  of  clear 
stock  or  water.  Beturn  the  soup  to  the  sauce- 
pan, add  a small  lump  of  sugar  and  a dessert- 
spoonful of  arrowroot,  mix  smoothly  with 
water  and  stock  to  mako  half  a pint.  Stir  this 
into  the  liquid,  boil,  and  skim  carefully.  Whilst 
it  is  simmering,  put  the  handful  of  peas  which 
were  put  aside  into  another  saucepan  of  boiling 
water  with  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt  and  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  sugar.  Let  tho 
peas  boil  until  tender,  then  drain  them  well, 
and  put  them  into  the  soup.  Serve  as  hot  as 
possible.  Send  a little  powdered  mint  to  table 
on  a plate.  Peas  are  so  nourishing  that  stock  is 
not  needed  for  this  soup,  and  the  colour  will  be 
bettor  if  water  be  used.  Sufficient  for  eight  or 
nine  persons.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Gd.  per  quart. 

Peas,  Green,  Soup,  Economical.— 

The  shells  of  peas  aro  somet  imes  used  in  making 
soup,  and  the  flavour  and  colour  of  tho  soup  aro 
improved  thereby.  Shell  a peck  of  young  peas, 
wash  the  sliolls,  throw  them  into  two  quarts 
of  boiling  water  with  a dessert-spoonful  of 
salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  sugar,  and  a 
sprig  or  two  of  parsley,  and  boil  them  for  half 
an  hour.  Strain  tho  iiquid,  and  rub  tho  shells 
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well  with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon,  over  a 
fine  sieve,  till  the  green  pulp  which  covers  the 
shells  has  passed  through  the  sieve,  leaving  the 
skins  of  the  shells  clean.  Put  an  onion  into 
a stewpan,  with  about  two  quarts  of  water. 
When  the  liquid  boils  quickly,  add  the  peas, 
two  lettuce  hearts  finely  shred,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  popper,  a sprig  or  two  of  mint  or  of 
tarragon,  if  either  are  liked,  and  a little  more 
salt  if  required.  Boil  quickly  till  the  peas  are 
tender,  thon  press  the  vegetables  through  a fine 
sieve,  boil  up  the  pulp  with  the  liquid,  and 
thicken  lightly  with  arrowroot.  If  preferred, 
stock  may  be  used  instead  of  part  of  the 
water,  and  the  peas  may  be  gently  fried  in 
butter,  before  being  put  into  the  soup.  Time, 
two  hours.  Probable  cost,  8d.  if  made  with 
water.  Sufficient  for  seven  or  eight  persons. 

Peas,  Green,  Soup,  without  Meat, 
Economical  and  Excellent. — Take  a 
quart  of  green  peas  fully  grown,  but  neither 
yellow  nor  worm-eaten,  and  put  them  into  a 
saucepan,  with  three  pints  of  boiling  water,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  an  ounce  of  butter,  two  or 
three  sprigs  of  mint,  a dozen  spring  onions,  and 
a handful  of  fresh  parsley,  or  a dozen  leaves  of 
spinach.  Boil  until  the  peas  are  tender,  then 
strain  off  the  liquor  and  preserve  it.  Pound 
the  peas  in  a mortar,  add  to  them  the 
liquid  in  which  the  peas  were  boiled,  and 
then  pass  the  whole  through  a fine  hair 
sieve.  Bring  the  soup  to  the  point  of  boiling, 
stir  into  it  another  ounce  of  butter,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  Liebig’s  extract  of  meat,  a tea- 
spoonful of  powdered  sugar,  pepper,  and  a 
spoonful  of  arrowroot  moistened  with  water. 
Serve  as  hot  as  possible.  Time,  half  an  hour 
to  boil  the  peas.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Suffi- 
cient for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Peas,  Green,  Stewed.— Shell  a peck  of 
young  peas,  put  them  into  a bowl  with  plenty 
of  cold  water  and  two  ounces  of  butter,  work 
them  well  with  the  fingers  to  make  the  peas 
stick  together,  and  then  drain  them  in  a 
colander.  Put  the  peas  into  a stewpan,  with 
half  a dozen  young  onions,  two  cabbage-lettuces 
cut  into  small  pieces,  a handful  of  parsley,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  powdered  sugar,  and  a little 
salt.  Cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  let  its 
contents  stew  gently  over  a slow  fire  for  about 
half  an  hour.  If  the  lettuces  and  peas  do 
not  yield  sufficient  water  a table-spoonful  may 
be  added,  but  if  they  are  simmered  gently 
this  will  in  all  probability  be  unnecessary. 
Shake  the  stewpan  occasionally,  that  all  may 
be  equally  cooked.  Mix  two  ounces  of  butter 
smoothly  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour,  and 
when  the  peas  are  tender  put  the  mixture  into 
• the  saucepan  with  them.  Shako  them  over  the 
i fire  for  three  or  four  minutes  until  the  butter  is 
molted,  then  turn  them  upon  a hot  dish,  and 
serve  immediately.  If  preferred,  an  egg 
■ beaten  up  with  a table-spoonful  of  water  may 
be  substituted  for  the  butter.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Peas,  Green,  Stewed  with  Ham  and 
Lettuces. — Shell  a peck  of  young  green  peas 
ind  prepare  them  according  to  the  directions 
given  in  the  last  recipe.  Put  them  into  a stew- 
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pan,  with  tho  hearts  of  two  cabbage-lettuces 
finely  shred,  a large  onion  cut  into  thin  slices, 
a handful  of  parsley,  and  half  a pound  of  ham. 
or  bacon  cut  into  small  pieces.  Cover  the 
saucepan  closely,  and  let  its  contents  stew  until 
the  peas  are  tender.  If  necessary  add  a table- 
spoonful  of  water  or  stock.  Shake  the  sauce- 
pan over  the  fire  occasionally  to  prevent  burn- 
ing. When  the  peas  are  cooked  enough  take 
out  the  ham  and  onion,  put  in  two  ounces  of 
butter  mixed  smoothly  with  a dessert-spoonful 
of  flour  and  a table-spoonful  of  cream.  A sprig 
or  two  of  mint  may  be  stewed  with  the  peas  if 
the  flavour  be  liked.  Simmer  gently  for  four 
minutes,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible.  Time, 
about  half  an  hour  to  stew  the  peas.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Peas,  Green,  with  Cream  Sauce.— 

Boil  a quart  of  young  freshly-gathered  peas  in 
slightly  salted  water  until  they  are  tender,  then 
drain  them  in  a colander.  Melt  two  ounces  of 
fresh  butter  over  the  fire,  mix  smoothly  with  it 
a dessert-spoonful  of  flour,  and  add  very  gradu- 
ally a cupful  of  thick  cream,  or  failing  this, 
new  milk.  WTien  the  sauce  boils  put  in  the 
peas,  stir  them  until  they  are  quite  hot,  and 
serve  immediately.  Time,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty -five  minutes  to  boil  the  peas.  Probable 
cost,  8d.  per  peck  when  in  full  season.  Suffi- 
cient for  four  or  five  persons. 

Peas,  Nutritive  Properties  of.— 

Peas  are  so  rich  in  flesh-forming  matter,  that 
they  are  to  be  avoided  as  a simple  article  of 
diet ; they  are  most  wholesome  when  mixed 
with  a less  nutritive  food,  such  as  the  potato. 
The  flesh-former  in  peas  is  legumin,  which 
closely  resembles  casein.  Green  peas  contain 
more  sugar  and  less  casein  than  dried  peas. 
One  hundred  parts  of  peas,  air  dried,  is  stated 
to  contain : — 


Water 14' 1 

Casein  ......  23'4 

Starch 37-0‘- 

Sugar 2'0~ 

Gum  ......  9-0  - 

Fat 2-0 

Woody  fibre  .....  10'0 

Mineral  matter  . . . 2 A 

Or, 

Water 14-1 

Flesh  and  force  producers  . . 23-4 

Force  producers  . . . 60  (>- 

Mineral  matter  . . . . 2- o- 


Peas  Porridge.— Soak  a pint  of  split 
peas  for  a night  in  cold  water,  and  take  away 
those  that  float.  Slice  two  moderate-sized 
Spanish  onions  and  fry  them  in  a little  hot  fat, 
with  two  or  threo  sticks  of  celery  cut  into  two- 
inch  lengths.  Drain  them  and  put  them  into  a 
large  saucepan,  with  a bunch  of  savoury  herbs, 
two  anchovies,  or  failing  these  half  a red 
herring,  a crust  of  bread  toasted  on  both  sides, 
and  three  quarts  of  cold  water.  Boil  gently 
until  tho  liquid  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
the  flavour  of  the  herbs,  &c.  Skim  and  strain 
it,  and  return  it  to  the  saucepan  with  tho  soaked 
peas  and  a pound  of  raw  potatoes  coarsely 
gratod.  Simmer  again  until  the  peas  aro  quite 
soft.  Press  them  through  a hair  sieve,  and 
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•whilst  pressing  keep  pouring  a little  liquid 
upon  them  to  soften  them.  Return  the  por- 
ridge to  the  saucepan ; and  if  it  is  not  thick 
enough  add  to  it  a lump  of  butter  mixed 
smoothly  with  a little  flour-.  Season  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Cut  up  half  a dozen  leeks 
into  two-inch  lengths,  boil  them  in  the  soup, 
and  when  they  are  tender  it  is  ready  for  serving. 
Timo,  three  hours  or  more.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
Sufficient  for  eight  or  ton  persons. 

Peas  Pudding  (Dr.  Kitchener’s  recipe). 
— “ Put  a quart  of  split  peas  into  a clean 
cloth ; do  not  tie  them  up  too  • close,  but 
leave  a little  room  for  them  to  swell;  put 
them  on  to  boil  in  cold  water  slowly  till  they 
are  tender ; if  they  are  good  peas  they  will  be 
boiled  enough  in  about  two  hours  and  a half ; 
rub  them  through  a sieve  into  a deep  dish, 
adding  to  them  an  egg  or  two,  an  ounce  of 
butter,  and  some  popper  and  salt ; beat  them 
well  together  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  these 
ingredients  are  well  incorporated  together ; then 
flour-  the  cloth  well,  put  the  pudding  in,  tie 
it  up  as  tight  as  possible,  and  boil  it  an  hour- 
longer.  It  is  as  good  with  boiled  beef  as  it  is 
with  boiled  pork;  and  why  not  with  roasted 
pork  ? This  is  a very  good  accompaniment  to 
cold  pork  or  cold  beef.”  To  increase  the  bulk 
and  diminish  the  expense  of  this  pudding,  the 
economical  housekeeper  who  has  a large  family 
to  feed  may  add  to  the  above  ingredients  two 
pounds  of  potatoes  that  have  been  boiled  and 
well  mashed.  To  many  this  mixture  is  more 
agreeable  than  peas  pudding  alone. 

Peas  Pudding  (another  way).  — Soak 
a pint  of  split  peas  over  night,  and  remove 
all  that  are  not  quite  good.  The  follow- 
ing morning  drain  them,  tie  them  in  a thick 
cloth,  leave  room  for  swelling,  and  put 
them  into  a saucepan  with  plenty  of  soft 
cold  water.  If  soft  water  cannot  be  ob- 
tained half  a tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda  should  be  stirred  into  that  in  which  the 
peas  are  boiled.  Boil  until  the  peas  are  tender, 
then  press  them  through  a colander,  stir  an 
ounce  of  butter  into  the  pulp,  with  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  and,  if  liked,  two  well-beaten 
eggs.  Beat  the  mixture  thoroughly,  tie  it 
tightly  in  a cloth,  and  boil  again  for  one  hour. 
If  the  eggs  are  omitted  the  pudding  will 
have  to  be  served  in  a shape,  as  the  eggs 
bind  it  together.  If  the  peas  are  not  soft  at 
the  end  of  two  hours  and  a half  they  are  of  in- 
ferior quality  and  cannot  be  made  soft.  One 
hour’s  boiling  will  be  found  sufficient  for 
superior  peas.  Time,  altogether,  to  boil, 
three  hours  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  5d. 
Sufficient  for  half  a dozen  persons. 

Peas  Pudding,  Superlative.  — Soak 
and  boil  a pint  of  peas  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  above,  press  them  through  a sieve, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  beat  thoroughly 
fer  eight  or  ton  minutes,  first  adding  three 
well-beaten  eggs,  two  ounces  of  clarified  butter, 
*>.nd  a table-spoonful  of  thick  cream.  Pour 
the  mixturo  into  a buttered  mould,  which  it 
should  quite  fill,  cover  with  a floured  cloth, 
plunge  the  mould  into  boiling  water,  and  lot  the 
pudding  boil  quickly  till  done  enough.  Turn 


it  out  before  serving,  and  sond  melted  butter 
to  table  with  it.  Time,  four  hours.  Probable 
cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 


Peas,  Puree  Of  (see  Peas,  Green,  Puree 
of). 

Peas  Soup. — Peas  soup  may  be  made 
from  dried  peas  either  whole  or  split : the 
latter  aro  to  bo  preferred.  Soak  a quart  of 
peas  over  night.  The  next  day  wash  and 
drain  them,  and  put  them  into  a large  sauce- 
pan, with  six  ounces  of  loan  ham,  or  if  it  is 
at  hand,  the  knuckle-bone  of  a ham,  three 
sliced  carrots,  two  onions,  and  three  or  four 
sticks  of  celery  cut  into  small  pieces.  Pom- 
over  these  three  quarts  of  the  liquor  in  which 
pork,  beef,  or  mutton  has  been  boiled.  Sim- 
mer gently  until  the  peas  are  reduced  to  pulp, 
stirring  frequently,  then  rub  the  whole  through  a 
hair  sieve,  and  put  the  soup  back  into  the 
stewpan.  Let  it  boil,  and  skim  it  carefully. 
Add  pepper  and  salt  if  necessary,  stir  in  an 
ounce  oi  butter,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 
Send  powdered  mint  or  powdered  sage  to  table 
on  a separate  dish.  A table-spoonful  of  curry 
powder  -will  greatly  improve  the  soup.  Time, 
four  hours.  Probable  cost,  9d.  per  quart.  Suf- 
ficient for  eight  or  nine  persons. 

Peas  Soup  (another  way).— When  no  stock 
is  at  hand  procure  two  pennyworth  of  fresh 
bones  the  day  before  the  seup  is  wanted.  Wash 
them  well,  trim  them,  and  put  them  into  a 
saucepan  with  two  quarts  of  cold  water,  two 
carrots,  three  onions,  one  turnip,  four  or  five 
sticks  of  celery,  eight  peppercorns,  half  a tea- 
spoonful  of  dried  mint,  a salt-spoonful  of  salt, 
and  a table-spoonful  of  moist  sugar.  Bring  the 
liquid  to-  a boil,  skim  carefully,  then  draw  it 
to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  let  it  simmer  gently 
for  four  or  five  hours.  Soak  a pint  of  split  peas 
over  night.  The  next  day  wash  and  beil 
them  gently  in  a quart  of  water  until  thoy  are 
reduced  to  a pulp.  Be  careful  to  stir  fre- 
quently, or  the  peas  may  burn  to  the  bottom. 
Strain  the  stock  and  mix  it  with  the  peas. 
Boil  all  together  until  the  peas  are  well  mixed 
with  the  soup,  and  add  two  ounces  of  butter 
which  have  been  smoothly  mixed  with  three 
dessert-spoonfuls  of  flour,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt, 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  unmixed  mustard,  and  a 
pinch  of  cayenne.  Boil  for  half  an  hour,  then 
rub  the  soup  through  a hair  sieve,  boil  again, 
and  serve  immediately.  Send  toasted  sippets 
and  powdered  dried  mint  to  table  on  separate 
dishes.  Time,  from  an  hour  and  a lialf  to 
three  hours  to  boil  the  peas ; half  an  hour  to 
boil  the  soup.  If  the  water  used  in  making  peas 
soup  has  been  previously  used  in  cooking  animal 
or  vegetable  food,  the  soup  will  thereby  be 
greatly  improved.  Probable  cost,  Is.  * u 
cicnt  for  six  or  eight  persons. 


Peas  Soup  (another  way)  .— Cut  two  ounces 
of  lean  ham  or  bacon  into  dice,  and  i>  mu 
with  a sliced  onion  in  a little  <h'1Pl)'nS  un,“ 
they  are  lightly  browned.  Put  with  them  one 
turnip,  two  carrots,  three  or  four  sticks  of 
celery  and  one  leek,  all  cut  into  small  pieces, 
and  stir  the  whole  of  the  above  ingredients  over 
the  fire  for  ton  minutes  more.  1 our  over  them 
three  quarts  of  water,  boil,  and  add  a pint  ot 
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peas  which  have  boen  soaked  in  cold  water  all 
night.  Boil  gently  until  the  peas  are  quite 
soft,  stir  frequently  to  prevent  burning,  then 
add  a little  salt  and  pepper,  a tea-spoonful  of 
moist  sugar,  and  a salt-spoonful  of  dried  and 
powdered  mint.  Hub  the  soup  through  a sieve. 
If  it  is  not  sufficiently  thick,  stir  into  it  three 
or  four  ounces  of  flour  mixed  smoothly  with  a 
littlo  cold  water.  Boil  half  an  hour  longer,  and 
serve  very  hot.  Time,  three  hours.  Probable 
cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Peas  Soup  (another  way). — Soak  a quart  of 
split  peas  all  night.  Wash  them  in  two  or 
three  waters,  and  put  them  into  a large  stew- 
pan  with  half  a dozen  of  the  outer  sticks  of  a 
head  of  celery,  two  large  scraped  carrots,  two 
onions,  two  pounds  weight  of  salt  pork,  and 
three  quarts  of  water.  Boil  gently  until  the 
peas  are  tender,  stirring  frequently,  then 
take  out  the  pork,  and  rub  the  soup  through  a 
hair  sieve,  or  a colander.  Pour  it  back  into 
the  saucepan,  let  it  boil,  stirring  occasionally, 
season  with  a little  pepper  and  salt  if  neces- 
sary, and  put  in  the  pork  which  has  been  cut 
up  into  convenient-sized  pieces.  When  the 
meat  is  hot  the  soup  is  ready  for  serving.  Send 
toasted  sippets,  and  either  dried  and  powdered 
mint,  or  dried  and  powdered  sage,  to  table  on 
separate  dishes.  Time,  three  hours.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  persons. 

Peas  Soup,  Nutritive  Properties  of. 

— Peas  soup,  says  the  Inventory  of  the  Food 
Collection  at  Bethnal  Green  Museum,  is  one 
of  the  most  economical  articles  of  diet.  The 
following  ingredients  will  make  one  gallon  of 
palatable  and  nutritious  soup  : — Peas,  sixteen 
ounces ; meat,  sixteen  ounces  ; pot  barley,  one 
ounce ; salt,  an  ounce  and  a half ; onions,  an 
ounce  and  a half ; black  pepper,  forty  grains ; 
and  water,  four  quarts.  The  peas  should  be 
soakedin  three  or  four  pints  of  the  water  (cold) 
for  twelve  hours.  The  meat  should  be  boiled  in 
five  pints  of  the  water  for  three  hours.  The 
peas  should  then  be  put  in  a bag,  and  boiled 
with  the  meat  one  hour.  The  contents  of  the 
bag  should  then  be  pressed  into  the  soup,  and 
the  skins  removed.  The  salt,  pepper,  onions, 
and  pot  barley  should  then  bo  added,  and  the 
whole  boiled  for  an  hour.  Water  should  be 
added  from  time  to  time,  to  make  up  a gallon. 
If  the  water  had  been  previously  used  in  cook- 
ing animal  or  vegetable  food,  the  soup  will  be 
rendered  more  nutritious.  One  pint  of  this 
soup  contains  : — 


Water  . 

. 17-0 

Legumin  or  casein  . 

. 0-270 

Starch  .... 

1-0 

Sugar  .... 

. 0-16 

Fat  ..... 

. 0-257 

Gum  .... 

. 0-10 

Woody  fibre 

. 0-11 

Gelatin  .... 

. 0-147 

Mineral  matter 

. 0-103 

Or, 

Water  .... 

. 17-0 

Flesh  and  force  producers 

. 0-270 

Force  producers 

. 2-G4 

Mineral  matter 

. 0-103 

While  this  and  other  soups  are  to  bo  com- 
mended, it  should  be  recollected  that  thoy 


cannot  bo  made  a substitute  for  solid  food,  such 
as  bread  and  meat.” 

Peas  Soup,  Quickly  and  Easily 
Made. — If  there  be  at  hand  any  stock,  made 
from  bonos  or  any  of  the  liquid  in  which  meat 
has  been  boiled,  it  may  be  quickly  converted  into 
peas  soup  by  stirring  into  it  a small  quantity 
of  prepared  peas,  sold  by  all  grocers,  in 
packets,  at  Id.,  2d.,  3d.,  and  6d.  The  powder 
should  be  mixed  smoothly  with  a little  cold 
liquid,  and  added  gradually  to  the  soup,  which 
must  afterwards  boil  for  fully  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Peas  soup  made  with  this  powder  is  not 
so  good  as  that  made  with  dried  peas.  Suffi- 
cient, a dessert-spoonful  of  powder  for  a quart 
of  soup ; more,  if  it  is  liked  very  thick. 

Peas  Soup,  To  Flavour. — A pinch  of 
the  following  savoury  powder  will  impart  an 
agreeable  flavour  to  dried  peas  soup : — Pound 
together  in  a mortar  one  ounce  of  dried  sage, 
one  ounce  of  dried  mint,  two  drachms  of  celery- 
seed,  half  a drachm  of  cayenne,  and  a drachm 
of  allspice.  When  the  ingredients  are  reduced 
to  powder,  put  them  into  a perfectly  dry  bottle, 
cork-  securely,  and  store  until  wanted  for  use. 

Peas,  Split,  Boiling  of. — In  boiling 
split  peas,  some  samples,  says  Mr.  Loudon, 
fall  or  moulder  down  freely  into  pulp,  while 
others  maintain  their  form.  The  former  are 
called  boilers,  and  this  property  of  boiling 
depends  on  the  soil ; stiff  land,  or  sandy 
land  that  has  been  limed  or  marled,  or  to 
which  gypsum  has  been  applied,  produces  peas 
that  will  not  melt  in  boiling,  no  matter  what 
the  variety  may  be.  The  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced on  beans  by  the  soil  or  manure,  and 
indeed  on  all  leguminous  plants,  this  family 
having  a great  tendency  to  absorb  gypsum  from 
the  soil.  To  counteract  this  fault  in  the  boiling 
it  is  only  necessary  to  throw  into  the  water  a 
small  quantity  of  sub-carbonate  of  soda. 

Peas,  Sugar. — This  is  a very  sweet  variety 
of  pea,  in  which  the  tough  internal  film  of  the 
pod  is  wanting.  These  pods,  when  young,  are 
boiled  whole,  and  eaten  in  the  same  way  as 
French  beans. 

Peasant’s  Pudding. — Butter  a moderate- 
sized  pie-dish,  and  fill  it  with  alternate  layers 
of  fruit  and  thin  slices  of  bread  or  grated  bread- 
crumbs. Add  sugar  according  to  the  acidity  of 
the  fruit,  and  if  it  is  not  a juicy  kind,  pour  half 
a cupful  of  cold  -water,  or  a little  lemon-juice, 
over  the  pudding.  Red  and  white  currants, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  and  cherries  will  not 
require  any  water  to  moisten  them.  The  first 
layer  in  the  dish  should  consist  of  bread,  and 
the  last  of  fruit.  Bake  in  a well-heated  oven 
for  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost  uncertain, 
varying,  of  course,  with  the  fruit.  This  is  an 
inexpensive  and  wholesome  pudding.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Pectoral  Broth  (Invalid  Cookery). — 
Cut  a chicken  into  joints  and  put  it  into  a 
stewpan,  with  two  pints  of  cold  spring  water, 
a fresh  lettuce  finely  shred,  threo  ounces 
of  propared  Iceland  moss,  a dessert-spoonful  of 
gum-arabic,  a sprig  of  burrage,  two  or  three 
i sprigs  of  chervil,  and  a small  pinch  of  salt  and 
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popper.  Bring  the  liquid  gently  to  a boil, 
stirring  it  occasionally,  then  draw  the  saucepan 
to  the  side  and  let  its  contents  simmer  gently 
for  an  hour.  Strain  it,  add  a little  more  salt 
if  required,  and  servo  either  hot  or  cold  as  a 
jelly.  The  flesh  of  the  bii’d  may  be  made 
into  a chicken  panada  (see  Chicken  Panada). 
The  above  is  good  for  consumptive  persons. 
Probable  cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for  one  person. 


Peel,  Orange  and  Lemon.— The  rinds 
of  the  orange  and  lemon  may  bo  classed 
amongst  the  aromatic  condiments.  They  owe 
their  high  flavour  to  the  essential  oil  they 
contain,  which  is  extracted,  and  sold  as  the 
essence  of  oranges  and  lemons.  A few  drops 
of  this  essential  oil  is  quite  as  useful  as  the 
peel  itself  : besides  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  easily  preserved,  whereas  the  peel  when 
dried  loses  in  course  of  time  most  of  its  flavour, 
from  the  essential  oil  escaping. 

Peels  of  Fruits,  To  Preserve  the.— 

The  portion  of  the  peel  to  be  preserved  should 
be  separated  from  the  rest  and  dried  in  a gentle 
heat. 

Pemmican. — Pemmican  is  a preparation 
of  preserved  meat,  made  by  cutting  lean  meat 
into  thin  steaks,  drying  these  thoroughly,  re- 
ducing the  substance  to  powder,  and  mixing 
it  with  melted  fat,  or  beef  suet.  It  is  an 
indispensable  article  for  the  Arctic  voyager,  and 
constitutes  an  important  item  in  the  supplies 
furnished  by  the  Hudson  s Bay  Company  to 
their  employes.  The  following  is  an  account 
given  by  Sir  John  Richardson  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  pemmican  for  use  in  the  search  for  Sir 
John  Franklin The  round  or  buttock  of 
beef,  of  the  best  quality,  having  been  cut  into 
thin  steaks,  from  which  the  fat  and  membranous 
parts  were  pared  away,  was  dried  in  a malt- 
kiln  over  an  oak  fire  until  its  moisture  was 
entirely  dissipated,  and  the  fibre  of  the  meat 
became  friable.  It  was  then  ground  in  a 
malt-mill,  when  it  resembled  finely-grated 
meat.  Being  next  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  melted  beef  suet,  of  lard,  the  pre- 
paration of  plain  pemmican  was  complete;  but 
to  render  it  more  agreeable  to  the  unaccustomed 
palate,  a proportion  of  the  best  Zante  currants 
was  added  to  part  of  it,  and  part  was  sweetened 
with  sugar.  Both  these  kinds  were  much 
approved  of  in  the  sequel,  but  more  especially 
that  to  which  the  sugar  had  been  added.  After 
the  ingredients  had  been  well  incorporated  by 
stirring,  they  were  transferred  to  tin  canisters 
capable  of  containing  eighty-five  pounds  each, 
and  having  been  firmly  rammed  down,  and 
allowed  to  contract  further  by  cooling,  the  air 
was  completely  expelled  by  fining  the  canister 
to  the  brim  with  melted  lard  through  a small 
hole  left  in  tho  end,  which  was  then  covered 
with  a pieco  of  tin,  and  soldered  up.  Finally 
the  canister  was  painted  and  lettered  accoiding 
to  its  contents.” 


penguin. — The  common  penguin  is  the 
size  of  a duck : the  great  penguin  is  as  large  as 
a goose.  It  is  only  used  as  food  m rare  cir- 
cumstances. Pennant  describes  the  Patagonian 
penguin  as  follows  :-They  are  very  fat,  but  taste 
fishy,  not  unlike  our  puffins.  As  they  are  very 


full  of  blood,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  off  their 
heads  as  soon  us  they  are  killed,  in  order  that 
it  may  run  out.  It  is  also  requisite  that  they 
should  be  flayed,  for  without  these  precautions 
their  flesh  is  scarcely  eatable.  When  salted,  it 
becomes  good  food.  Sir  R.  Hopkins  preserved 
in  this  way  sixteen  hogsheads,  which  served  as 
beef  above  two  months. 

Peninsula  Pudding.— Take  six  ounces 
of  picked  and  dried  currants,  and  four  ounces  of 
raisins  weighed  after  they  have  been  stoned. 
Mix  with  these  four  ounces  of  sugar  which  has 
been  rubbed  upon  the  rind  of  a small  lemon 
and  powdered,  and  add  six  ounces  of  chopped 
apples,  three  ounces  of  finely-shred  suet,  three 
ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  the 
eighth  of  a nutmeg  grated.  Mix  the  dry  in- 
gredients thoroughly,  then  stir  into  them  three 
well-beaten  eggs,  the  strained  j uice  of  the  lemon, 
and  a glassful  of  brandy.  Pom-  the  mixture  into 
a buttered  mould  which  it  will  fill  to  tne  brim, 
cover  with  oiled  paper,  and  tie  the  mould  in  a 
floured  cloth.  Plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and 
keep  the  pudding  boiling  until  it  is  done  enough. 
Turn  it  out  carefully,  sift  powdered  sugar 
thickly  over  it,  and  send  sweet  sauce  or  wine 
sauce  to  table  with  it.  Time  to  boil,  two  hours. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.,  exclusive  of  the  brandy. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Pepper. — Pepper,  as  used  for  seasoning,  is 
the  produce  of  a plant  which  grows  almost  ex- 
clusively in  tropical  countries,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  aromatic,  hot,  pungent  taste. 
There  are  several  kinds  to  be  met  with,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  black  pepper, 
white  pepper,  long  pepper,  cayenne  pepper,  and 
Neilgherry  pepper  (see  under  these  different. 


THE  FEPPEE  PLANT. 


headings).  In  order  to  test  tho  quality  of  the 
peppercorns  rub  them  between  tl.<?w  ^ 

they  «.  «»iy 

Pepper  was  known  to  tne  ancient 
Homans.  Wo  «.,d  two  tort. 

the  traffic  between  Europe  and  India,  lubute 
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•was  levied  in  pepper,  and  it  was  often  used  as 
a medium  of  exchange.  When  Rome  was 
besieged  by  Alaric,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  he  demanded  as  a ransom,  besides 
gold  and  silver,  3,000  pounds  of  pepper.  Dealers 
in  spices  were  of  old  called  pepperors,  and  in  the 
twelfth  century  they  formed  a fraternity  which 
afterwards  merged  into  the  Grocers’  Company. 
<l  Pepper  is  very  generally  employed  as  a 
eondiment,  and  from  its  promoting  the  secre- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice,  it  aids  the  digestive 
powers  of  the  stomach,  sometimes  rendered 
necessary  in  our  artificial  mode  of  living  ; but, 
even  in  small  quantities,  it  is  hurtful  in 
inflammatory  habits.” 

Pepper,  Black. — This  is  the  most  im- 
jportant  sort  of  pepper.  It  is  the  dried  ripe 
berry  of  a climbing  plant  that  has  been  culti- 
vated in  India  for  ages.  In  the  state  in  which 
we  receive  the  berries  they  are  black  and 
-wrinkled.  They  are  then  ground  into  the 
•coarse  grey  powder  known  at  table  as  black 
pepper.  From  Pereira  we  learn  that  there  are 
three  kinds  of  black  pepper,  distinguished  by 
wholesale  dealers.  These  are  “ Malabar  Pepper 
— this  is  the  most  valuable  ; it  is  brownish  black, 
free  from  stalks,  and  nearly  free  from  dust. 
Penang  pepper — this  is  brownish  black,  larger, 
-smoother,  free  from  stalks,  but  very  dusty.  It 
is  sometimes  used  in  England  to  manufacture 
white  pepper.  Sumatra  pepper — this  is  the 
cheapest  sort.  It  is  black  mixed  with  stalks, 
.and  contains  much  dust.  Under  the  name  of 
Sumatra  pepper,  some  dealers  include  the 
Penang  or  brownish  black  sort,  and  the  black 
Sumatra  sort.” 

Pepper,  Butter  Seasoned  with  ( see 

Putter  Seasoned  with  Pepper). 

Pepper,  Cayenne,  is  a compound  article, 
the  chief  ingredient  of  which  is  the  epidermis 
•and  pulp  of  the  common  capsicum,  a plant 
much  cultivated  in  most  tropical  climates.  The 
best  cayenne  pepper  is  manufactured  in  the 
West  Indies.  “ The  berries,  which  are  often 
larger  than  an  egg,  although  other  varieties 
are  scarcely  larger  than  a clove,  are  opened,  and 
the  seeds  are  taken  out : the  scarlet  epidermis 
and  pulp  are  then  well  beaten  up  with  flour 
and  salt  into  a paste,  which  is  afterwards  baked 
until  quite  hard,  and  then  ground  into  a coarse 
powder,  which  is  put  into  well-corked  bottles 
for  use.  Other  methods  are  used,  but  this  is 
the  mode  of  preparing  the  much-prized  West 
India  cayenne  pepper.”  Cayenne  pepper  has 
become  a necessary  article  at  table,  and  is 
highly  esteemed  for  its  flavour  and  the  quality 
it  is  supposed  to  possess  of  aiding  the  diges- 
tion of  fish  and  other  kinds  of  food.  One  may 
reasonably  question  whether  indulgence  in  this 
powerful  spice  is  conducive  to  health,  for 
though  cayenne  pepper,  like  highly-flavoured 
Indian  soys,  may  occasionally  assist  digestion, 
it  would  perhaps  bo  better  for  persons  of  weak 
digestion  to  abstain  from  food  requiring  a 
vigorous  stomach,  than  to  employ  artificial 
stimulants.  The  capsicum  from  which  cayenne 
popper  is  mostly  obtained  is  a native  of  the 
East  and  West  Indieq  where  it  grows  readily 
with  very  little  care.  “ There  are,”  says  Dr. 
1 cats,  “numerous  species  of  capsicum,  named 


after  tho  form  and  colour  of  the  pod,  which  varies 
considerably.  All  are,  however,  included  under 
the  Mexican  name  of  chillies.  In  tropical  coun- 
tries chillies  are  used  in  great  quantities,  tho  con- 
sumption as  a condiment  being  almost  universal, 
and  nearly  equal  to  that  of  salt.  In  India  they 
are  the  principal  ingredients  in  all  curries,  and 
form  the  only  seasoning  which  the  millions  of 
the  poor  of  that  country  can  obtain  to  eat  with 
their  insipid  rice.  Capsicums  or  chillies  are 
imported  into  this  country  in  the  form  of  red 
and  brown  pods,  which  are  broken,  dried,  and 
packed  in  bales,  weighing  2£  cwt.,  principally 
for  making  pepper.” 

Pepper  Gherkins.— Choose  the  gher- 
kins of  uniform  size,  and  not  more  than  two 
inches  long.  Cover  with  salt,  and  leave 
them  until  the  next  day,  then  wipe  each  one 
singly  with  a cloth,  and  put  them  into  jars, 
cover  with  boiling  vinegar,  and  allow  a dozen 
bay-leaves,  a sprig  of  tarragon,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  black  peppercorns,  an  ounce  and 
a quarter  of  salt,  two  small  blades  of  mace,  and 
two  shallots,  to  each  quart  of  vinegar.  Cover 
the  jars,  and  leave  them  for  three  days ; then 
drain  off  the  vinegar,  boil  it  up,  let  it  get  quite 
cold,  pour  it  once  more  over  the  gherkins,  and 
tie  the  jars  securely  down  with  bladder.  Store 
in  a cool  dry  place.  Probable  cost,  uncertain. 

Pepper,  Long,  is  the  product  of  a plant 
found  in  the  Circar  mountains,  where  it  is 
gathered  in  its  wild  state.  It  is  imported  into 
England  from  Bengal,  but  in  inconsiderable 
quantities,  as  the  qualities  of  long  pepper  are 
analogous  to  those  of  white  pepper.  It  is  a 
favourite  in  some  culinary  operations,  particu- 
larly in  making  pickles. 

Pepper,  Neilgherry— The  Neilgherry 
pepper,  so  much  prized  by  East  Indian  gourmets, 
is  prepared  from  the  berries  of  a yellow  variety 
of  the  pepper-plant,  cultivated  for  the  purpose 
on  the  Neilgherry  Hills.  It  is  flavoured  with 

cumin  and  other  aromatic  seeds. 

• 

Pepper  Pot  (a  hotch-potch). — Put  four 
quarts  of  boiling  water  into- a large  stewpan, 
with  a mixture  of  any  meats  that  may  be  pre- 
ferred— either  three  pounds  of  gravy  beef  and 
half  a pound  of  lean  ham,  or  three  pounds  of  the 
neck  of  mutton  and  half  a pound  of  pickled 
pork  ; add  half  a cupful  of  best  lice,  a bunch  of 
savoury  herbs,  two  large  onions,  and  three 
large  potatoes  coarsely  grated.  Skim  the 
liquid  carefully  during  the  first  half  hour,  aqd 
let  it  simmer  gently  until  all  the  goodness  is 
drawn  out  of  the  meat.  This  will  require  from 
three  to  four  hours.  Strain  the  soup  and  let  it 
stand  until  cold,  so  that  the  fat  may  be  entirely 
removed.  Put  the  liquid  into  the  stewpan,  with  a 
largo  fowl  cut  into  joints,  and  the  meat  of  a 
lobster  or  crab  finely  minced.  When  tho  fowl 
is  almost  tender,  put  in  a dozen  small  light  suet 
dumplings,  and  a pint  and  a half  of  whatever 
vegetables  are  in  season  cut  up  into  small 
pieces.  In  summer  these  will  consist  of  peas, 
cauliflowers,  French  beans,  lettuces,  or  spinach, 
and  in  winter  of  carrots,  turnips,  or  celery. 
Season  with  cayenne  and  salt,  if  required. 
Whon  the  vegetables  are  done  enough  serve 
. tho  entire  preparation  in  a tureen.  In  the 
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West  Indies,  whore  this  dish  is  a great 
favourite,  it  is  so  highly  seasoned  that  it  is 
universally  known  as  “pepper  pot.”  Time, 
about  an  hour  after  the  fowl  is  put  in.  The 
probable  cost  varies  with  the  ingredients.  Suf- 
ficient for  eight  or  nino  persons. 

Pepper  Pot,  West  Indian.  — In  country 
houses  where  much  company  is  kept,  a diffi- 
culty is  often  experienced  in  disposing  of  tho 
remains  of  poultry  or  game,  and  thus  avoiding 
waste.  Tho  following  dish  may  be  recom- 
mended, as  being  palatable  and  convenient, 
and  also  a great  favourite  with  those  who 
have  tried  it.  Procure  a bottle  of  casaripe 
sauce.  This  sauce  is  sent  from  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  thick  and  dark  in  appearance,  and 
is  sold  in  quart  bottles.  Take  whatever  re- 
mains of  meat  or  poultry  you  may  have,  cut 
them  into  convenient  pieces,  trim  them  neatly, 
put  them  into  a pan,  and  cover  them  with  the 
sauce.  Make  the  whole  hot  over  the  fire,  and 
take  out  as  much  as  is  required  for  immediate 
use.  Put  a further  supply  of  game,  &c.,  into 
the  pot  when  there  are  any  remains,  remember- 
ing always  to  cover  the  additional  meat  with 
sauce,  and  to  warm  it  each  time  it  is  used.  The 
sauce  will  keep  the  meat  quite  good. 

Pepper,  Purchase  of. — Unless  one  con- 
sumes pepper  in  considerable  quantities,  little 
should  be  bought  at  a time.  The  strength  of 
it,  especially  in  a ground  state,  is  constantly 
lessened  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Pepper  Vinegar. — Take  fifty  fresh  red 
English  chillies,  cut  them  in  two,  put  them  into 
a wide-necked  bottle,  and  pour  over  them  a 
pint  of  best  vinegar.  Let  them  remain  for  a 
fortnight,  and  shake  the  bottle  occasionally. 
Strain,  and  bottle  for  use.  Eresh  vinegar  may 
be  put  over  the  chillies  three  or  four  times,  until 
the  strength  is  exhausted.  This  vinegar  is  an 
agreeable  addition  to  melted  butter  in  making 
fish  sauces,  and  is  very  useful  for  flavouring 
purposes.  If  genuine  cayenne  can  be  obtained, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  put  into  a pint  of  vinegar 
will  answer  the  same  purpose.  English  chillies 
are  at  their  best  during  September  and  October. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  hundred 
chillies.  Sufficient  for  a pint  of  vinegar. 

Pepper  Water  (for  flavouring). — Strain 
tho  j uice  of  a frosh  lemon  into  a pint  and  a half 
of  cold  water.  Slice  an  onion  and  pound  it  in 
a mortar,  with  twelve  peppercorns,  three  cloves 
of  garlic,  a table-spoonful  of  curry  powder,  and 
a dessert-spoonful  of  salt.  Put  all  into  a sauce- 
pan, bring  tho  liquid  to  the  point  of  boiling, 
cover  closely,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  strainit  through  muslin. 
Put  with  it  a small  onion  which  has  been 
chopped  small  and  fried  lightly  in  butter. 
Boil  up  once  more,  and  the  popper  water  is 
ready  to  bo  bottled.  Cork  closely,  and  storo 
in  a cool,  dry  place.  In  India,  where  this  re- 
cipe is  in  groat  repute,  a piece  of  tamarind  is 
substituted  for  the  lemon -juice.  Probable  cost, 
2d.  per  pint. 

Pepper,  White. — White  pepper  is  the 
product  of  the  same  plant  as  black  pepper.  To 
manufacture  it  tho  black  wrinkled  coats  of  tho 
seeds  aro  removed  by  soaking  and  friction. 


They  are  then  ground  to  powder.  White 
pepper  is  by  many  preferred  to  black,  on 
account  of  its  superior  appearance.  It  is  defi- 
cient, however,  in  both  strength  and  flavour. 
Like  black  pepper,  white  pepper  is  divided 
by  wholesale  dealers  into  three  lands  or  varie- 
ties. These  arc — Tcllichcrry  pepper , which  is 
of  two  kinds.  Large  or  fine  Tellicheny  pepper 
is  larger  and  whiter  than  any  other  description 
of  white  pepper,  and  fetches  a higher  price; 
small  or  coriander-like  pepper  is  shrivelled. 
Common  white  pepper  comes  from  Penang  by 
Singapore ; it  is  round,  and  not  shrivelled ; its 
value  depends  on  its  size  and  whiteness. 
English  bleached  or  white  pepper. — When  the 
two  preceding  sorts  are  scarce,  brown  Penang 
pepper  is  bleached.  The  yellowest  and  largest 
grains  are  chosen  for  this  purpose,  for  neither 
an  expensive  nor  small  sort  would  pay.  Pepper 
used  to  be  subject  to  scandalous  adulteration. 

Peppermint  Cordial.— Take  of  white 
sugar  and  water  in  the  proportion  of  196 
pounds  of  tho  former  to  fifteen  gallons  of  the 
latter.  Break  tho  sugar  into  pieces,  put  it  into 
a 120-gallon  cask,  and  pour  the  water  on  it. 
Let  it  stand  till  the  next  day ; then  put  a stick 
into  the  bunghole,  and  rummage  until  the 
sugar  is  dissolved.  Next  add  two  ounces  of 
English  oil  of  peppermint  and  forty  gallons 
of  proof  spirit.  Mix  well,  and  add,  further, 
enough  water  to  make  the  whole  up  to  106 
gallons.  Let  the  cordial  stand  till  fine. 

Peppermint  Drops. — pub  the  inside  of 
a brass  or  block- tin  saucepan  with  a little  oil  or 
butter.  Put  into  it  half  a pound  of  powdered 
and  sifted  loaf  sugar,  and  two  or  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  water  or  of  strained  lemon- 
juice.  Place  the  saucepan  on  the  fire,  and  let 
the  syrup  boil  for  ten  minutes,  then  stir  into  it 
a dessert-spoonful  of  the  essence  of  peppermint, 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty  drops  of  the  oil  of 
peppermint.  Let  the  mixture  fall  in  drops, 
upon  white  paper  which  has  been  well  rubbed 
over  with  butter.  Probable  cost,  Id.  per 
ounce. 

Peppers,  To  Pickle  Quickly.— Put  a 

hundred  peppers  into  a bowl,  and  pour  over 
them  a strong  brine,  made  -with  a pint  and  a 
half  of  salt  and  as  much  water  a will  cover 
them.  Put  a board  over  them  to  keep  them 
under  the  water,  and  let  them  lie  for  two  days. 
Drain  them,  make  a small  incision  in  the  side 
of  each  to  let  out  the  water,  wipe  them  with  a 
soft  cloth,  and  put  them  into  a stone  jar,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  allspice,  half  an  ounce  of 
cloves,  and  a small  lump  of  alum.  Pour  cold 
vinegar  over  them,  and  tie  a bladder  securely 
over  the  jar.  When  pickled  in  this  way,  the 
peppers  will  preserve  their  colour.  Probable 
cost,  3s.  6d.  for  this  quantity. 

Perch.  — The  perch  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  our  fresh- water  fish : at  the  same  time 
it  is  one  of  the  best.  It  is  met  with  in  almost 
all  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Great  Britain  an 
Ireland,  and  throughput  the  whole  of  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  tho  continent. 
in  deep,  dark,  sluggish  rivers,  and  delight  to 
lie  about  bridges,  mill-pools,  and  in  any  deep 
and  dark  holes  in  the  still  parts  of  water,  or 
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the  gentle  eddies  about  flood-gates  and  similar 
places.  When  full-grown  they  aro  largo  tish : 
one  weighing  a pound  is  a good  fish,  and  one 
of  three  poimds  is  thought  very  large ; but 
they  have  been  found  weighing  even  eight  or 
nine  pounds.  The  flesh  is  white,  firm,  of  a 
good  flavour,  and  easily  digested.  Perch  aro 
so  tenacious  of  life  that  they  may  bo  carried 
sixty  miles  in  straw,  and  yet  survive  the 
journey.  They  are  best  crimped  the  moment 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  water.  The  pecu- 
liarity about  the  flesh  of  the  perch  is  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  scale,  so  much  so  that 
some  cooks  boil  the  fish  first  and  scale  it  after- 
wards. If  this  is  not  done,  it  will  be  found 
an  assistance  to  plunge  it  for  a minute  into 
boiling  water,  and  then  scale  it.  Perch  is  in 
season  from  the  latter  end  of  May  till  the 
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beginning  of  February.  When  fresh,  the  body 
has  a bright  shining  appearance,  and  the  gills 
are  rosy  red.  Perch,  like  all  fresh-water  fish, 
should  be  used  as  soon  as  possible  after  they 
are  caught. 

Perch  (a  la  Maitre  d’ Hotel). — Put  as  much 
cold  water  as  will  cover  the  fish  into  a sauce- 
pan, with  half  a dozen  chives,  a handful  of 
parsley,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Put  it  on 
the  fire,  and  bring  it  to  a boil.  Wash  the  fish 
in  lukewarm  water  to  free  it  from  the  slime, 
empty  it,  remove  the  gills  and  the  fins,  and  scrape 
it  carefully.  Plunge  it  into  the  boiling  water, 
and  when  done  enough,  which  will  be  when 
the  flesh  gives  way  on  being  pressed  with  the 
finger,  drain  and  dish  it  on  a folded  napkin, 
garnish  with  curled  parsley,  and  send  a sauce, 
made  as  follows,  to  table  in  a tureen : — Mix  two 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  smoothly  with  one  ounce 
of  flour.  Add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk,  a table- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley,  a little  pepper, 
salt,  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  a table-spoonful 
of  strained  lemon-juice.  Stir  the  mixture  oyer 
the  fire  without  ceasing  until  it  is  on  the  point 
of  boiling.  Pour  it  into  a tureen,  add  to  it  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut,  and  serve 
very  hot.  Time  to  boil  the  fish,  according  to 
the  size  : small  fish,  ten  minutes  ; largo,  half  an 
hour.  Probable  cost  uncertain,  perch  being 
seldom  offered  for  sale.  Sufficient,  a moderate- 
sized  perch  for  each  person. 

Perch,  Boiled. — Wash  the  fish  in  luke- 
warm water  to  take  off  the  slime,  scale  it  care- 
fully, empty  it,  take  out  the  gills,  cut  off  the 
fins,  place  the  fish  in  boiling  salted  water, 
and  keep  it  boiling  until  it  is  done  enough.  In 
order  to  ascertain  when  this  point  is  reached, 


press  tho  fish  with  tho  fingers ; if  it  gives  way 
to  the  touch  it  is  done.  Take  it  up,  drain 
it,  and  servo  on  a hot  dish.  Garnish  with 
parsley,  and  send  melted  butter,  parsley  sauce, 
or  Dutch  sauce,  to  table  in  a tureen.  Time, 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  a moderate-sized 
fish.  Probable  cost  uncertain,  perch  being 
seldom  offered  for  sale.  Sufficient  for  one 
person. 

Perch,  Boiled  (another  way).  — Clean 
them  carefully  and  put  them  in  a fish-kettle 
with  as  much  cold  spring-water  as  will  cover 
them,  adding  a handful  of  salt.  Set  them  on  a 
quick  fire  till  they  boil.  When  they  boil,  set 
them  on  one  side  to  boil  gently  for  about  ten 
minutes,  according  to  their  size. 

Perch,  Pried. — Wash,  scale,  and  clean 
the  fish  carefully,  wipe  them  dry,  and  flour 
them  lightly  all  over ; then  rub  off  the  flour, 
dip  them  into  beaten  egg,  and  afterwards  into 
finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them  in 
plenty  of  boiling  fat,  until  they  are  nicely 
browned.  Drain  them  for  a few  minutes  on 
an  inverted  sieve,  serve  on  a hot  dish,  and 
garnish  with  parsley.  Send  shrimp  sauce, 
anchovy  sauce,  or  plain  melted  butter,  to  table 
in  a tureen.  Time  to  fry,  according  to  their 
size.  Probable  cost,  uncertain,  perch  being 
seldom  offered  for  sale.  Sufficient,  four  or  five 
for  a dish. 

Perch,  Pried,  with  Herbs. — Take  two 
moderate-sized  perch.  Wash,  empty,  and  scale 
them  carefully,  wipe  them  dry,  and  lay  them 
on  a dish.  Sprinkle  a little  salt  and  pepper 
over  them,  and  pour  on  them  six  table-spoonfuls 
of  oil.  Let  them  soak  for  half  an  hour,  and 
turn  them  once  during  that  time.  Drain  them 
well,  and  cover  them  thickly  with  finely-grated 
bread-crumbs,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  flavoured  with  a powdered  clove,  or  a little 
grated  nutmeg,  a table-spoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  and  a pinch  of  powdered  thyme.  Fry 
them  in  boiling  fat  till  the  fish  are  brightly 
browned,  serve  on  a hot  dish,  garnish  with 
parsley,  and  send  melted  butter,  parsley  sauce, 
or  piquant  sauce  to  table  in  a tureen.  Time 
to  fry,  ten  minutes  or  more,  according  to  size. 
Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Perch,  Potted. — Take  ten  or  twelve 
moderate-sized  perch.  Empty  them,  take  out 
the  gills,  skin  them,  and  cut  off  the  heads, 
tails,  and  fins.  Put  them  into  a pie-dish  that 
will  only  just  hold  them  when  they  are  closely 
packed,  sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them,  and  lay 
on  them  a muslin  bag  containing  the  following 
ingredients,  which  have  been  crushed  to  powder : 
— eight  peppercorns,  two  chillies,  four  allspice, 
half  an  inch  of  ginger,  a bay-leaf,  and  a laurel- 
leaf.  Put  ten  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  cut  into 
slices,  upon  the  fish,  cover  it  closely,  and  bake 
in  a gentle  oven.  When  done,  lift  out  the  bag, 
and  keep  tho  fish  in  a cool  place  until  wanted. 
Servo  cold.  Time  to  bake,  two  hours.  Pro- 
bable cost  uncertain,  perch  being  seldom  offered 
for  sale.  Sufficient  for  ten  or  twelve  persons. 

Perch,  Stewed.  — Take  three  or  four 
moderate-sized  perch.  Wash,  scale,  and  empty 
them,  and  take  out  the  gills,  put  them  into  a 
stewpan,  and  barely  cover  them  with  weak 
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stock,  or  water.  Put  with  them  a large  onion 
cut  into  slices,  four  cloves,  a hunch  of  parsley, 
a small  sprig  of  thyme,  a hay-leaf,  two  pinches 
of  salt,  and  two  pinches  of  pepper.  Simmer 
gently  until  the  fish  is  dono  enough.  In 
order  to  ascertain  when  this  is  the  case,  press 
the  flesh  with  the  finger,  when  it  should  give 
way  to  the  touch.  Lift  out  the  perch,  and 
drain  them.  Strain  the  liquid  in  which  they 
were  stewed,  thicken  it  with  a little  flour  and 
butter,  and  boil  it  quickly  for  a few  minutes. 
Stir  into  it  a wine-glassful  of  claret,  a table- 
spoonful of  mushroom  ketchup,  a tea-spoonful 
of  the  essence  of  anchovy,  a small  pinch  of 
cayenne,  and  a table-spoonful  of  chopped  pars- 
ley. Skin  the  fish,  preserve  the  fins,  put  them 
upon  a hot  dish,  strain  the  sauce  over  them,  and 
put  the  fins  at  each  side  of  them ; serve  very 
hot.  Time  to  stew  the  perch,  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  according  to  size.  Probable  cost  un- 
certain, perch  being  seldom  offered  for  sale. 
Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Perch.  Stewed  in  Wine. — Like  all  fish 
of  its  kind,  the  perch,  though  very  good  when 
plainly  dressed,  is  slightly  insipid  ; it  is  there- 
fore very  often  cooked,  as  the  great  Izaak  W alton 
says,  “with  trouble  and  charges.”  When 
economy  is  not  studied,  the  following  will  be 
found  an  excellent  dish  : — Take  three  medium- 
sized perch,  wash,  then  scale  and  empty  them, 
and  take  out  the  gills.  Lay  them  in  a stewpan, 
and  just  cover  them  with  equal  parts  of  sherry 
and  stock,  or,  if  preferred,  with  sherry  only.  Put 
with  them  a sliced  onion,  a handful  of  parsley, 
a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  a small  clove  of 
garlic,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  let 
them  simmer  gently  until  they  are  sufficiently 
cooked.  Drain  them,  and  keep  them  hot  until 
the  sauce  is  made.  Strain  the  liquor,  put  it 
into  a stewpan,  and  mix  gradually  with  it 
an  ounce  of  flour  which  has  been  smoothly 
worked  with  an  ounce  of  butter ; let  it  boil, 
then  add  a large  table-spoonful  of  chopped 
parsley  and  half  an  ounce  of  cold  butter.  Stir 
the  sauce  until  the  butter  is  dissolved.  Take 
the  whole  of  the  skin  off  the  perch,  pour  the 
sauce  over  them,  and  stick  the  red  fins  into  the 
middle  of  the  backs ; serVe  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Time,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  to 
stew  the  perch.  It  is  seldom  offered  for  sale. 
Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Perch,  Water  Souchy. — This  is  the 
best  way  to  dress  perch.  When  they  are  plen- 
tiful, take  the  smallest  fish,  elean  them,  cut  them 
into  pieces,  and  boil  Blowly  with  some  parsley- 
roots,  and  whole  pepper,  and  salt,  till  a strong 
broth  is  obtained.  Strain  the  broth  through  fino 
muslin,  pick  out  the  parsley-roots,  slice  them, 
and  return  them  to  the  strained  liquor,  in 
which  the  larger  perch,  previously  crimped,  are 
to  be  boiled.  When  about  done,  introduce  a 
few  bunches  of  parsley  previously  scalded  in 
water  to  preserve  their  green  colour.  Serve  in 
a deep  dish,  accompanied  by  slices  of  brown 
bread-and-butter.  No  sauco  is  required,  the 
broth,  with  the  addition  at  table  of  popper  and 
salt,  being  sufficient. 

Perch,  Water  Souchy  (another  way).— 
Put  into  a saucepan  as  much  water  as  will  barely 


cover  the  fish.  'JTirow  into  it  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a handful  of  parsley.  Wash,  clean, 
and  scale  the  fish.  Take  out  the  gills  and  cut 
off  the  fins,  but  let  the  milt  and  liver  remain 
inside.  As  soon  as  the  parsley  is  soft,  lay  in 
the  fish.  Put  with  it  a piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  a walnut,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  until  it  is 
done  enough.  Serve  on  a hot  dish,  with  the 
liquid  in  which  it  was  cooked  poured  over  it. 
If  preferred,  the  fish  may  be  filleted,  and  weak 
stock  substituted  for  the  water.  Send  brown 
bread  and  butter  to  table  as  an  accompaniment. 
Time  to  boil,  ten  to  twelve  minutes.  Perch  is 
seldom  offered  for  sale.  Sufficient,  one  perch 
for  one  person. 

Perigord  Pio. — This  celebrated  pie  de- 
rives its  name  from  Perigord,  in  France,  which 
is  a place  celebrated  for  its  truffles.  It  will  be 
evident  from  this  that  truffles  enter  largely  into 
it3  composition ; and  as  they  are  both  expensive 
and  scarce,  it  will  generally  be  found  more 
satisfactory  to  purchase  the  pies  which  are 
imported  than  to  endeavour  to  manufacture 
them  at  home.  Nevertheless,  as  there  may  be 
some  who  prefer  making  to  buying  them,  the 
following  recipe  is  given  : — Procure  some  fine 
truffles,  and  be  particular  to  smell  them,  and 
rej  ect  any  that  are  at  all  musty ; one  pound  will 
be  required  for  three  partridges.  Soak  them 
for  two  or  three  hours  in  fresh  water,  to  loosen 
the  earth  about  them,  then  rinse  them  well,  and 
scrub  them  with  a hard  brush.  Peel  them, 
mince  the  small  and  broken  one3,  and  put  the 
rest  aside  for  a little  while.  Truss,  as  if  for 
boiling,  as  many  partridges  as  will  be  required 
for  the  size  of  the  pie.  Bone  and  lard  them, 
and  season  them  with  a little  salt,  pepper,  and 
powdered  spice.  Make  some  highly-seasoned 
forcemeat,  according  to  the  directions  given  for 
quenelles.  Mix  with  it  the  minced  truffles,  and 
stuff  the  birds  with  whole  truflles  and  a portion 
of  the  forcemeat.  Make  a raised  crust  (see 
Paste  for  Raised  Pies).  Line  it  with  slices  of 
bacon  and  forcemeat.  Place  the  birds  in  it, 
backs  downmost,  fill  the  vacant  places  with 
forcemeat,  lay  a slice  of  bacon  on  the  top,  put 
on  the  lid,  ornament  as  fancy  dictates,  and  bake 
in  a well-heated  oven. 


Perigord  Pie  (another  way). — Sec  Game 
Perigord  Pie). 

Perigueux  Sauce. — Soak,  rinse,  and 
scrub  four  or  five  truffles.  Mince  them  finely, 
md  put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  half  a pint 
of  good  brown  sauce,  a piece  of  garlic  the  size 
of  a pea,  and  a glassful  of  sherry  or  madeira. 
Simmer  for  ten  minutes,  then  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  gravy  from  meat  or  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  Liebig's  extract  of  meat,  dissolved 
in  a little  boiling  water,  and  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  the  essence  of  anchovy.  Serve  with  roast 
chicken,  &c.  When  no  brown  sauce  is  at 
hand  it  maybe  easily  made,  as  follows : " orK 

equal  parts  of  butter  and  flour  smoothly  to- 
gether. Stir  the  mixture  over  a gentie  fire  for 

three  minutes,  until  it  is  brightly  coloured 
then  add,  gradually,  as  much  stock  as  "'ill  make 
it  of  the  consistency  of  thick  cream,  beason 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil  the  sauce  for  a 
minute  or  two,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  1 ime, 
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ten  minutes  to  boil  the  sauce.  Probablo  cost, 
varying  with  the  price  of  the  truffles,  Suffi- 
cient for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Periwinkle. — Littovina  littovca  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  periwinkle  of  the  British  coasts. 
Immense  quantities  are  brought  to  the  London 
market,  and  form  a considerable  article  of  food 
among  the  poorer  classes.  After  being  boiled, 
the  animal  is  picked  out  of  the  shell  with  a 
pin. 

Periwinkles,  Boiled. — Wash  the  peri- 
winkles in  several  waters,  and  then  let  them  soak 
in  plenty  of  fresh  water  for  half  an  hour ; when 
that  is  done,  wash  them  again.  These  precau- 
tions will  be  found  necessary  to  cleanse  the  fish 
from  the  mud  and  sand  which  adhere  to  them. 
Before  boiling,  shake  them  up  to  make,  them 
withdraw  into  their  shells.  Put  them  into  a 
saucepan,  and  cover  with  boiling  sea-water 
that  has  stood  a little  while  to  settle,  and 
then  been  poured  off  from  the  sediment. 
Boil  quickly  for  twenty  minutes,  and  serve, 
accompanied  by  brown  bread  and  butter. 
Probable  cost,  2d.  a pint.  Sufficient  for  three 
or  four  persons. 

Perricot. — To  make  this  liqueur  take  four 
ounces  each  of  the  kernels  of  apricots  and  nec- 
tarines ; mash  them  in  a mortar  along  with 
eight  ounces  of  peach-leaves  and  half  that 
quantity  of  black  currant-leaves ; add  a drachm 
of.  .beaten  cinnamon  and  a drachm  of  mace. 
Put  all  these  ingredients  into  five  quarts  of 
prepared  spirit,  let  them  infuse  for  a week, 
then  draw  off  about  two  quarts,  or,  if  it  runs 
clear,  five  pints,  with  a gentle  heat. 

Perry  and  Cider. — These  are  fermented 
beverages,  prepared  from  the  j idee  of  pears  and 
apples.  They  are  not  usually  reckoned  among 
the  wines,  but  they  belong  to  that  class  of 
beverages  as  much  as  those  obtained  from  cur- 
rants, gooseberries,  and  other  fruits.  Both  are 
of  ancient  date : Pliny  tells  us  that  they  were 

made  by  the  Romans  in  Italy. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  pears  suited  for 
making  perry.  In  Gloucestershire  the  Tinton 
squash  is  in  the  highest  esteem ; it  is  an  early 
fruit,  and  remarkable  for  the  tenderness  of  its 
flesh.  The  perry  obtained  from  it  is  pale  and 
sweet,  yet  uncommonly  fine,  and  of  a strong- 
body.  The  Oldfield  pear  is  another  favourite  ; 
it  yields  a finely-flavoured  liquor.  The  Bar- 
land  pear  of  Worcestershire  is  in  high  repute, 
as  is  also  the  red  pear.  The  best  pears  for 
perry,  or,  at  least,  the  kinds  which  hitherto  have 
been  deemed  the  fittest  for  making  the  liquor, 
are  so  excessively  tart  and  harsh,  that  no  one 
can  think  of  eating  them  as  fruit : even  hungry 
swine  will  not  feed,  on  them. 

All  pears  which  possess  colour  and  richness 
are  capable  of  making  perry,  but  a good  perry 
pear  requires  an  assemblage  of  qualities  which 
are  not  often  met  with  in  the  same  fruit.  “ It 
must  contain  a large  proportion  of  sugar,  or  its 
juice  can  never  possess  sufficient  strength;  and 
unless  it  bo  at  tho  same  time  astringent,  the 
liquor  produced  from  it  will  bo  acetous  when- 
ever it  ceases  to  be  saccharine ; in  tho  latter 
state  it  will  agree  with  few  constitutions,  in 
the  former  with  none.  Tho  juice  of  the  best 
perry  pears,  according  to  one  authority,  ‘ is  so 


harsh  and  rough  as  to  occasion  a long-continued 
heat  and  irritation  in  the  throat  when  the  fruit 
is  attempted  to  be  eaten ; yet  by  being  simply 
pressed  from  the  pulp,  it  becomes  rich  and 
sweet,  without  more  roughness  than  is  agree- 
able to  almost  every  palato.’  This  circumstance, 
though  extraordinary,  does  not  stand  alone  in 
the  vegetable  world;  there  are  many  cases 
where  similar  changes  take  place  with  acrid 
vegetable  substances.” 

To  afford  perry  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
the  pear  must  be  in  a certain  state  of  maturity  : 
it  should  be  ripe  without  being  either  mellow 
or  decaying.  The  produce  of  the  same  tree 
ripens  very  irregularly ; the  planter  must 
therefore  have  a considerable  number  of  each 
kind  he  plants,  or  he  will  rarely  have  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  fruit  ready  to  be  ground  at 
the  same  time.  Even  when  the  pears  have 
fallen  spontaneously  from  the  trees,  a fourth  at 
least  of  some  kinds  will  be  found  immature  or 
decaying,  and  quite  unfit  for  making  fine  perry. 
These  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  rest; 
though  they  rarely  or  never  are. 

To  speak  now  of  the  apples  required  for 
cider : no  juice  can  be  depended  on  for  making 
a good  liquor  that  does  not  possess  at  the  same 
time  body  and  flavour ; the  former  depends  on 
the  juice  contained  in  the  pulp  or  flesh  of  the 
fruit,  and  the  latter  on  the  juice  contained  in 
the  external  skin  or  peel,  and  in  the  seeds  or 
pips.  The  most  agreeable  apples  to  the  palate 
are  those  which  abound  in  a juice  at  once  sweet 
and  acidulous,  whereas  those  which  suit  best 
for  cider  have  the  juice  both  sweet  and  acerb, 
with  little  mixture  of  acid.  Hence  the  best 
fruits  for  cider  manufacture,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  too  astringent  to  be  in  demand  for 
table  use. 

Perry  and  cider  are  obtained  from  their 
respective  fruits  pretty  much  in  the  same  way. 
To  describe  the  process  of  making  the  one,  will 
enable  the  reader  to  understand  how  to  make 
the  other.  We  shall  describe,  then,  the  manu- 
facture of  cider,  that  being  decidedly  the  most 
popular  liquor. 

“ Cider  is  manufactured,”  says  a writer  in  the 
English  Cyclopedia,  “ with  very  rude  machinery, 
by  the  following  process : — The  apples  are 
thrown  into  a circular  stone  trough,  usually 
about  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  called  the 
chase,  round  which  the  runner,  a heavy  circular 
stone,  is  turned  by  one  or  sometimes  two  horses. 
When  the  fruit  has  been  ground  until  the  rind 
and  the  core  are  so  completely  reduced  that  a 
handful  of  ‘ must,’  when  squeezed,  will  all  pass 
without  lumps  between  the  fingers,  and  the 
maker  sees  from  the  white  spots  that  are  in  it 
that  the  pips  have  been  broken,  a square  horse- 
hair cloth  is  spread  under  a screw-press ; and 
some  of  tho  must  is  poured  with  pails  upon  the 
hair,  tho  edges  and  corners  of  which  are  folded 
inwards  so  as  to  prevent  its  escape.  Ten  or 
twelve  of  these  hairs  are  piled  and  filled  one 
upon  the  other,  and  then  surmounted  with  a 
frame  of  thick  boards.  [This  is  the  process  in 
Hereford  district.  In  Devonshire  a lever  press 
is  used,  and  ‘ reed,’  unthrashod  straw,  is  placed 
in  layers  in  tho  place  of  hairs.  The  method 
used  in  tho  South  of  France  for  expressing  oil 
from  olives  is  identically  the  same].  Upon  this 
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the  screw  is  slowly  worked  down  by  a lcvor ; 
and  with  tho  pressure,  a thick  brown  juice 
exudes  from  tho  hairs,  leaving  within  them 
only  a dry  rosidue,  which,  in  years  when  apples 
aro  scarce,  is  sometimes  mixed  with  water, 
ground  again,  and  tho  liquid  prossed  out  as 
before.  This  latter  product  is  called  ‘ water 
cider,’  a thin  unpalatable  liquor,  which  is  given 
to  the  labourers  early  in  the  year. 

“ The  cider  is  recoived  by  a channel  in  the 
frame  of  the  press  upon  which  tho  hairs  stand, 
emptying  into  a fiat  tub  called  a ‘ trim’  From 
the  ti-in  it  is  poured  with  buckets  or  * racking 
cans  ’ into  casks,  placed  either  out  of  doors  or 
in  sheds  where  thero  is  a free  current  of  air. 
In  about  three  or  four  days,  more  or  less  ac- 
cording to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  the  liquor 
usually  will  ferment ; the  thick  heavier  parts 
will  subside  as  a sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cask,  and  the  lighter  become  bright  clear  cider. 
This  should  then  be  ‘ racked,’  or  drawn  off,  into 
another  cask,  and  the  sediment  be  put  to  strain 
through  linen  bags,  and  what  oozes  from  them 
should  be  restored. 

“It  is  during  the  fermentation  that  the 
management  of  cider  is  least  understood,  and 
there  is  the  greatest  hazard  of  injury.  It  is 
necessary  also  to  know  what  fruit  will  by  itself 
make  good  cider,  which  kinds  should  be  ground 
together,  and  what  proportions  should  be  mixed. 
But  it  is  in  the  preservation  of  the  strength  and 
flavour  after  the  cider  is  ground  that  the 
principal  difficulty  consists  : slight  fermentation 
will  leave  the  liquid  thick  and  unpalatable; 
rapid  fermentation  will  impair  both  its  strength 
and  durability ; excessive  fermentation  will  make 
it  sour,  harsh,  and  thin.  Other  things  being 
equal,  that  cider  will  probably  be  the  best  in 
which  the  vinous  fermentation  has  proceeded 
slowly,  and  has  not  been  confounded  with  the 
acetous.  The  remedies  used  in  cases  of  cider 
not  clearing,  are  either  yeast,  or  the  addition  of 
cider  in  a state  of  fermentation,  isinglass,  eggs, 
jr  a quart  of  fresh  blood  stirred  up  with  the 
liquor,  in  which  last  case  it  is  to  be  racked  on 
the  following  day : these  do  not  always  prove 
effectual.  But  the  common  evils  arc  excess  or 
rapidity  of  fermentation ; and  if  a better  quality 
than  farm-house  or  ‘ family  drink  ’ is  sought, 
cider  requires  so  much  care  to  prevent  its  being 
spoiled,  that  the  best  and  most  careful  makers 
frequently  have  it  looked  at  during  each  night 
for  some  weeks  after  it  is  made ; and  if  the 
bubbling  hissing  noise,  the  sign  of  fermenta- 
tion, becomes  frequent  or  too  loud,  the  liquor  is 
immediately  racked  off  into  another  cask.  This 
check  often  requires  to  be  repeated  several 
times,  but  although  at  each  racking  some 
portion  of  the  strength  will  be  lost,  the  body 
flavour  and  sweetness  will  chiefly  be  retained. 
It  is  not  the  habit  of  the  farmer  to  add  sugar, 
treacle,  brandy,  or  any  colouring  matter  to  the 
liquor;  it  is  only  adulterated  in  tho  hands  of 
cider  dealers  and  publicans  who  will  not  lose  a 
hogshead,  and  if  one  has  turned  sour  or  has 
beon  otherwise  damaged,  it  must  bo  ‘ doctored  ’ 
in  order  to  render  it  marketable.” 

At  tho  beginning  of  January  tho  cider  is 
moved  into  cellars.  In  March  tho  liquor  is 
bunged  down ; it  may  be  used  soon  afterwards, 
though  it  will  greatly  improve  by  keeping.  If 


bottled  cider  is  required,  it  should  be  bottled 
and  wired  in  the  September  or  October  after  it 
is  made.  Some  persons  prefer  an  earlier  time— 
tho  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May ; a 
greater  degree  of  effervescenco  is  thus  attained, 
but  a considerable  loss  accrues  from  the  number 
of  bottles  that  will  bo  burst. 

The  quantity  of  cider  consumed  by  workmen 
is  very  largo.  Tho  usual  allowance  given  by 
masters  in  Herefordshire  is  two  or  three  quarts 
a day;  and  in  harvest-time  many  labourers 
drink  in  a day  ten  or  twelve  quarts  of  a liquor 
that  in  a stranger’s  mouth  would  be  mistaken 
for  vinegar.  The  men  do  not  like  sweet  cider. 

Cider  of  good  quality  is  manufactured  in 
Ireland,  in  the  counties  of  Waterford  and 
Cork ; in  Normandy,  whence  we  have  many  of 
our  best  apples  ; in  Belgium  ; and  in  Germany, 
the  product  of  the  last-named  country  being  of 
inferior  quality.  It  is  also  made  in  abundance, 
and  of  excellent  quality,  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Good  cider  contains  about  six  per  cent,  of 
proof  spirit.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
lead,  with  a view  to  concealing  tartness.  This 
is  a highly  injurious  practice,  lead  being  a 
dangerous  poison.  Common  cider  is  also  exten- 
sively employed  for  the  manufacture  of  spurious 
wine. 

Notwithstanding  the  extensive  scale  on  which 
cider  is  generally  manufactured  in  the  cider 
counties,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  ; and  it  is 
quite  possible  to  make  it  in  small  quantities  of 
as  excellent  a quality  as  is  procurable  in  any 
other  manner.  The  superabundant  apples  of  a 
moderately  large  garden  may  be  economically 
converted  to  this  use,  and  without  a great  deaL 
of  trouble. 

The  machinery  necessary  for  making  cider 
on  this  domestic  scale  is  simple,  and  easily 
obtainable  at  a small  expense.  The  following 
answers  the  purpose  as  well  as  more  costly 
apparatus  :-=- 

A tub  is  to  be  procured,  made  of  strong 
staves  ; the  bottom  is  to  bo  much  thicker  than 
usual,  and  the  peripheral  edge  of  it  must  be  at 
least  half  an  inch  thick  where  it  is  let  into 
the  chimb.  The  iron  hoops  must  be  strong, 
especially  the  two  lower  ones  on  the  chimb. 
This  tub  is  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a crushing 
trough ; it  must  sustain  the  strokes  of  a heavy 
pounder,  and  lienee  the  necessity  of  its  being 
made  as  strong  as  possible.  The  diameter  of 
the  bottom  of  the  tub  should  be  only  eighteen 
inches  ; its  height  about  tho  same. 

The  next  article  is  the  pounder.  This  is  to 
bo  made  of  any  hard  wood.  Its  shape  may  lie 
easily  conceived  by  imagining  a cone,  about  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  loaf  of  sugar,  with  a handle, 
proceeding  from  its  apex,  of  about  four  feet  in 
length.  The  base  of  the  cone  should  be  per- 
fectly flat. 

The  press  which  will  bo  found  most  con- 
venient, is  the  common  square  clothes  press. 
It  consists  of  a rectangular  horizontal  board, 
three  feet  in  length,  a foot  and  a half  in  breadth, 
and  at  least  four  inches  in  thickness.  At  each 
end  of  this,  and  mid-way  in  the  breadth,  is 
erected  a perpendicular  square  pillar,  the  trans- 
vorso  section  of  which  is  about  four  inches 
squaro ; the  height  of  each  pillar  is  three  feet. 
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From  tho  top  of  one  pillar  to  the  other  is 
extended  a cross-bar  of  considerable  scantling, 
not  under  six  inches  square,  and  through  the 
middle  of  this  is  a hole  with  a concave  screw, 
which  receives  the  convex  screw  that  constitutes 
the  press.  The  perpendicular  convex  screw  is 
attached  at  its  lower  end  to  a pressing  board, 
which  slides  up  and  down  between  the  two 
pillars,  and  has  had  square  pieces  cut  out  of  its 
ends  to  receive  the  pillars,  which  by  this  con- 
trivance keep  it  always  in  its  place,  while  it 
follows  the  screw  in  its  ascent  or  descent.  The 
pressing  board  follows  the  screw  because  the 
latter  is  so  attached  that  it  can  turn  freely  in 
the  pressing  board,  but  cannot  bo  drawn  out. 
The  pressing  board  is  made  equally  thick  with 
the  rectangular  board  which  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  whole  press.  The  screw,  near 
where  it  is  inserted  into  the  pressing  board  is 
made  to  swell  into  a bulb ; and  through  this  are 
two  cross  holes  to  admit  an  iron  bar,  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  as  a lever  in  working  the 
press.  The  whole  is  made  of  hard  wood,  firmly 
put  together  by  dove-tails,  and  strengthened 
with  iron  cramps.  The  pressing  board  may  be 
screwed  down  even  until  it  meets  the  bottom 
board ; or  it  may  be  screwed  up  until  it  arrives 
at  the  top  cross-bar. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  construction  of  this 
press,  that  if  a bag  of  apple-juice  be  submitted 
to  its  action,  the  juice  will  be  forced  out,  but 
will  run  over  its  bottom  board  and  go  to  waste. 
In  order  to  prevent  this,  a tin  tray  is  made  use 
of.  This  tray  is  rectangular,  its  area  is  a little 
less  than  that  of  the  pressing  board;  it  is 
shallow,  its  rims  being  only  about  two  inches  in 
height.  Proceeding  from  one  side,  correspond- 
ing with  the  front  of  the  press,  a pipe  emerges, 
so  that  whatever  juice  is  forced  through  the 
bag  of  pulp  will  trickle  down  the  sides  of  the 
bag,  will  be  received  in  the  tray,  and  from  this 
will  flow  through  the  pipe  into  a vessel  placed 
beneath.  The  pipe  is  somewhat  bent  downward 
for  the  purpose  of  more  freely  delivering  itself. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  when  a bag  of  pulp  is 
to  be  pressed,  it  must  be  set  standing  on  its  end 
in  the  middle  of  the  tray,  and  immediately 
under  the  screw  above.  The  bag  need  not  be 
tied  round  its  mouth,  but  only  folded  over 
loosely ; the  pressing  board  will  keep  it  suffi- 
ciently tight.  The  bag  may  be  made  of  strong 
canvass  or  hair-cloth,  strongly  sowed  with 
double  thread  or  pack-thread.  These  are  the 
chief  articles  of  apparatus  required  for  domestic 
cider-making. 

In  crushing  the  apples,  it  will  not  answer  to 
throw  a number  of  them  into  tho  tub  at  once, 
and  to  commence  pounding  them.  In  this  way 
vast  labour  would,  be  expended  in  doing  tho 
business  very  badly.  Tho  proper  mode  is  to 
throw  in  half  a dozen  first,  and  crush  them 
well,  which  will  bo  done  with  three  or  four 
strokes  of  the  poundor ; then  another  half 
dozen  may  bo  thrown  in  and  similarly  treated. 
When  there  is  so  much  pulp  in  tho  tub  as  to 
embarrass  the  further  crushing  of  tho  fruit,  it 
must  betransferredintoany  other  wooden  vossol. 
Tho  apples  being  all  reduced  to  a tolerably 
small  pul]),  tho  next  part  of  tho  process  is  to 
express  tho  juice.  The  pulp  thrown  into  the 
canvas  bag  is  to  be  put  under  tho  press,  and 


tho  juice  forced  out  by  a gradual  and  steadily- 
urged  action  of  tho  screw.  In  this  way  tho 
juice  may  be  drawn  out  perfectly  transparent ; 
but  if  the  screw  bo  urged  suddenly,  or  by 
starts,  the  juice  will  bo  muddy,  and  the  quantity 
of  lees  will  occasion  some  loss  of  cider.  It 
will  be  found  also  that  when  the  pressing  board 
can  be  forced  no  tighter,  by  leaving  it  un- 
touched for  a few  minutes  it  will  be  easy  to 
force  it  a little  more,  and  by  repeating  this 
process  a much  greater  product  of  juice  may  be 
obtained  than  if  force  enough  had  been  applied 
at  first  to  endanger  the  press. 

Having  procured  the  necessary  quantity  of 
juice,  the  next  step  is  its  fermentation.  A very 
convenient  fermenting  apparatus  is  a cask 
which  has  no  bung-hole,  or  has  it  well  stopped 
up.  This  cask  is  set  standing  on  either  of  its 
ends ; a cock  is  fixed  in  one  of  the  staves,  about 
an  inch  above  the  bottom  chimb;  so  that  in 
drawing  off  the  liquid  the  sediment  cannot  also 
run.  In  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  cask,  that 
is,  in  the  centre  of  its  other  end,  a hole  is  to  be 
bored,  of  such  size  as  will  admit  a large  bottle- 
cork.  The  cask  set  on  end  should  be  filled  with 
apple- juice  through  the  cork-hole  at  the  top, 
and  it  may  be  left  to  ferment  at  the  natural 
temperature  of  the  air  should  it  be  not  under 
60°  in  the  shade.  If  the  air  be  lower  than  that 
degree,  the  cask  must  be  placed  near  the  fire. 
In  some  hours  (many  will  elapse  if  the  month 
be  November,  and  especially  if  it  be  cold  for 
the  season)  the  fermentation  commences,  the 
head  of  yeast  rises  up  through  the  cork-hole,  is 
retained  by  the  chimb,  falls  back  into  liquor  for 
the  most  part,  and  runs  back  into  the  cask,  leav- 
ing the  true  yeast  on  the  top  outside.  This  ar- 
rangement succeeds  better  in  the  beginning  of 
September;  but  if  the  season  be  much  more- 
advanced,  it  will  be  better  not  to  fill  up  the 
cask  entirely.  In  this  way  the  yeast  will  not  be 
thrown  out  of  the  liquor,  in  which,  at  this  cool 
season,  its  presence  is  so  necessary  to  continue 
the  languid  fermentation  that  alone  can  be 
expected  when  the  quantity  is  small.  If  there 
were  some  hundred  gallons  in  one  body  under 
fermentation,  the  case  would  be  different,  and 
it  might  be  an  object  to  remove  some  of  the 
yeast,  so  as  to  restrain  an  inordinate  action.  In 
cider-making,  any  degree  of  fermentation  that 
does  more  than  generate  a due  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  to  impregnate  the  liquid  for  the 
purpose  of  taste  is  injurious.  It  need  not 
possess  any  intoxicating  quality  ; an  agreeable 
taste  is  the  only  quality  to  bo  expected  from  it ; 
and  this  will  be  attained  by  fermenting  until 
the  excessive  sweetness  of  tho  apple  is  removed, 
and  is  replaced  by  the  sharpness  of  the  carbonic 
acid,  which  just  at  that  period  will  have  been 
generated  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  pleasing- 
sourness  of  the  malic  acid  will  remain  un- 
altered ; and  if  the  cider,  when  finished, 
comprises  tho  three  qualities  of  sweetness, 
sharpness,  and  acidity,  without  a predominance 
of  any  of  them,  the  fermentation  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  of  tho  most  successful 
kind.  The  criteria  by  which  tho  liquor  may 
be  known  to  be  sufficiently  fermented  are  easily 
understood.  In  a large  vessel  not  full  a burn- 
ing candle  may  bo  let  down  ; if  it  burn  there, 

I the  fermentation  is  over.  As  soon  as  the  cider 
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has  ceased  to  ferment,  it  is  to  bo  drawn  off  the 
lees  by  boring  a gimlet-hole  at  tho  bottom  of 
tho  cask,  a little  above  tho  chimb.  Tho  liquor 
as  it  runs  out  is  to  bo  received  in  a clean  cask, 
which  when  full  is  to  bo  bunged,  and  may  be 
kept  for  draught.  Or,  after  remaining  in  this 
cask  for  two  or  three  weeks,  it  may  be  drawn 
off  and  bottled,  when  it  will  soon  get  into 
good  order.  If  the  cider  be  made  in  cold 
weather  it  will  require  a longer  time  to  clear ; 
and  the  same  will  happen  if  there  had  been  a 
very  considerable  ratio  of  crabs  amongst  the 
apples.  A little  dissolved  isinglass  added  will 
soon  clear  it ; but  this  tends  to  flatten.  These, 
and  a variety  of  minor  circumstances  can  be 
only  learned  and  provided  for  by  practice. — 
Donovan. 

Before  bottling  cider,  examine  it,  and  see 
whether  it  is  clear  and  sparkling.  If  not  so, 
•clarify  it  in  the  same  way  as  beer,  and  leave  it 
for  a fortnight.  The  night  before  you  intend 
to  put  it  into  bottles,  take  the  bung  out  of  the 
•cask,  and  leave  it  so  till  the  next  day.  The 
filled  bottles  should  not  be  corked  down  till  the 
flay  after  ; if  this  is  done  immediately,  they  will 
burst  by  keeping.  Use  only  the  best  corks. 
Champagne  bottles  are  the  sort  usually  chosen 
for  cider.  It  is  customary  to  wire  down  the 
corks,  and  cover  them  with  tin-foil,  just  like 
champagne.  A few  bottled  at  a time  may  be 
laid  to  ripen  in  a warm  place.  Should  the  cider 
be  wanted  for  immediate  use,  or  for  consump- 
tion during  the  cooler  months  of  the  year,  drop 
a small  piece  of  loaf  sugar  into  each  bottle 
before  corking.  Or,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  cork  the  bottles  two  or  three  hours  after 
they° are  filled.  In  summer,  or  for  long  keep- 
in04,  this  practice,  however,  is  inadmissible. 
Store  the  bottled  cider  in  a cool  cellar ; the 
quality  will  greatly  improve  by  age.  Cider 
for  bottling  should  be  of  good  quality,  sound 
arid  piquant,  and  at  least  a twelvemonth  old. 
When  out  of  condition  it  is  unfit  for  bottling. 

Mr.  Knight,  a well-known  authority  on  the 
subject,  states,  that  in  the  manufacture  of  perry 
the  pears  are  ground  and  pressed  in  the  same 
way  as  apples  in  the  manufacture  of  cider ; 
but  that  it  is  not  usual  for  the  reduced  pulp  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  any  length  of  time  with- 
out being  pressed.  In  Herefordshire,  and  in 
the  counties  in  its  neighbourhood,  it  has  never 
been  the  practice  to  blend  the  juices  of  the 
different  varieties  of  the  pear,  in  order  to  cor- 
rect the  defects  of  one  kind  by  the  opposite 
properties  of  another.  It  is,  however,  Mr. 
Knight  allows,  more  easy  to  find  tho  required 
portion  of  sugar  and  of  astringency  in  three  or 
four  varieties  than  in  one ; hence,  he  supposes, 
a judicious  mixture  of  fruits  affords  a prospect 
of  great  benefit. 

The  method  of  fermenting  perry  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  fermenting  cider.  The 
former,  however,  docs  not  afford  the  same  indi- 
cations as  the  latter  by  which  the  proper  period 
of  racking-off  may  be  known.  “ The  thick 
scum  that  collects  on  the  surfaco  of  cider  rarely 
appears  in  tho  juice  of  tho  pear,  and  during 
the  time  of  tho  suspension  of  its  fermentation 
tho  excessive  brightness  of  tho  former  liquor 
is  seldom  seen  in  the  latter;  but  where  the 
fmit  has  been  regularly  ripe,  its  produce 


will  generally  become  moderately  dear  and 
quiet  in  a few  days  after  it  is  made,  and  it 
should  then  be  drawn  off  from  its  grosser  lees. 
In  the  after-management  of  perry  the  method 
is  the  same  as  that  of  cider  ; but  it  does  not  so 
well  bear  situations  where  it  is  much  exposed 
to  change  of  temperature.  In  bottle  it  almost 
always  retains  its  good  qualities,  and  in  that 
situation  it  is  always  advisable  to  put  it,  if  it 
remains  sound  and  perfect,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  succeeding  summer. 

Perry  is  generally  thought  inferior  to  cider. 
Some  hold  that  it  resembles  champagne  more 
than  gooseberry- wine  does ; and  it  is  said, 
when  of  the  best  quality,  to  have  been  occa- 
sionally sold  for  champagne. 

Perry  and  Cider,  Wholesomeness 

of. — Perry  should  be  used  in  moderation  by 
thoso  liable  to  stomach  and  bowel  complaints, 
as  it  sometimes  causes  colic,  especially  if  it  is 
anywise  acid.  Either  alone,  however,  or  mixed 
with  equal  parts  of  water,  it  is,  when  of  good 
quality,  an  excellent  refreshing  summer  beve- 
rage. “Cider,”  says  one  writer,  “is  not  so 
nutritious  as  malt  liquor,  but  it  forms  an  excel- 
lent beverage  for  labouring  men  in  tho  summer 
months,  its  acid  assisting  materially  in  quench- 
ing thirst.  Rough  Herefordshire  cider  has 
been  recommended  as  an  antiseptic  in  cases  of 
low  fever.” 

Persian  Sherbet  (a  refreshing  summer 
beverage). — Boil  six  or  eight  stalks  of  green 
rhubarb  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  raisins  or 
figs,  cut  into  slices,  in  three  pints  of  water. 
When  the  liquid  has  boiled  gently  for  half  an 
hour,  strain  it  through  muslin,  and  stir  into  it 
as  much  lemon  or  orange  syrup  as  is  agreeable 
to  the  taste,  and  a few  drops  of  rose  water  or 
orange-flower  water.  Probable  cost,  4d.  Suffi- 
cient for  two  or  three  persons. 


Persian  Sherbet  (another  way).— Pick  a 
pound  of  ripe  strawberries,  and  bruise  them 
well  with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon.  Put 
them  into  a basin,  with  a fresh  lemon,  cut  into 
thin  slices,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  orange-flower 
water,  and  pour  over  them  a quart  of  cold  water. 
Let  them  remain  for  three  hours,  then  strain 
the  liquid  through  muslin,  and  squeeze  the  fruit 
well  to  make  it  yield  as  much  juice  as  possible. 
Mix  with  the  juice  a pound  of  refined  loaf 
sugar,  and  stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved; 
then  strain  it  again,  and  place  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  sherbet  on  ice  until  it  is  wanted  tor 
use.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  nearly 
three  pints  of  sherbet. 

Persian  Sherbet,  as  Sold  in  the 
Shops  —Mix  two  ounces  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  with  two  ounces  of  tartaric  acid,  and. 
four  ounces  of  powderod  loaf  sugar.  Flavour 
tho  mixture  with  thirty  drops  of  the  essence  of 
lemon,  and  add  two  or  three  drops  of  any  slight 
perfume.  Keep  the  powder  in  a closelj- 
stopperod  bottle.  When  wanted  for  use,  mix  a 
tea-spoonful  in  half  a tumbler  of  water. 

Petits  Morceaux  (for  Dessert).— Rub  the 
rind  of  half  a lemon  upon  four  0U'>“S  ° lost 
sugar ; crush  it  to  powder,  and  mix  with .it  the 
white  of  one  egg  which  has  been  whisked  to  a 
firm  froth,  and  six  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  and 
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six  bitter  ones  which  havo  been  blanched  and 
chopped  fine.  Roll  out  half  a pound  of  good 
puff-paste  to  tho  thickness  of  half  an  inch, 
spread  tho  mixture  upon  it,  and  stamp  it  o u m 
fancy  shapes,  such  as  rings,  diamonds,  heart  , 
&c.  * Bake  the  morceaux  on  a buttered  tin 
in  a well-heated  oven,  and  let  them  get  cold, 
before  they  are  used.  Time  to  bake,  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is. 

Pewter,  Vessels  of— There  are  three 
kinds  of  pewter  in  common  use,  called  piate- 
metal,”  “triple,”  and  “ley.”  Plate-metal  is 
said  to  be  formed  of  112  parts  of  tin,  six  or 
seven  of  antimony,  and  a small  portion  of  brass 
or  copper  to  harden  it.  It  is  the  best  kind,  and 
used  for  making  dishes.  The  sort  termed 
triple  is  used  for  alehouse  pots,  and  is  com- 
posed of  lead  and  tin,  with  a little  brass,  lhe 
lev  pewter,  used  for  wine  and  spirit  measures, 
has  more  lead.  Lead  being  a cheaper  article 
than  tin,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer 
to  employ  as  much  as  he  can  of  the  former 
metal;  and,  consequently,  pewter  is  apt  to 
contain  too  much  of  it. 


euro’s  dish. — Take  a well-hung  cock  pheasant 
draw  it,  and  truss  it  for  roasting.  Stuff  it  with 
a forcement  made  as  follows : — Mince  nnel) 
the  flesh  and  intestines  of  two  woodcocks  or 
snipes,  add  to  them  two  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a tea-spooniul  of 
pepper,  a good  pinch  of  cayenne,  a small  bunch 
of  savoury  herbs  finely  powdered,  and  as  manj 
chopped  truffles  as  will  be  required  to  fill  the 
pheasant.  Truss  the  bird  firmly,  and  roast  it 
before  a clear  fire,  basting  liberally  with  fresh 


Pewter  Vessels,  To  Clean.— Pewter 
vessels  may  be  cleaned  by  means  of  emery 
powder  or  whiting,  or  with  a solution  of  potash 
or  of  soda  to  remove  grease. 

Pheasant— The  pheasant,  almost  more 
than  any  other  bird,  requires  to  be  hung  as 
long  as  it  possibly  can  be  with  safety.  When 
this  is  done,  the  flesh  acquires  a delicious 
flavour,  peculiar  to  itself  ; when  it  is  not  done, 
the  flesh  is  tough  and  flavourless.  The  length 
of  time  that  the  bird  should  be  kept  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  state  of  the  weather.  In  cold, 
frosty  weather  three  weeks  may  be  safely  per- 
mitted; in  warm,  damp  weather  four  or  five 
days  will  probably  be  found  sufficient.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  bird  is  ready  for  the  spit  when 
it  begins  to  smell  slightly,  and  to  change 
colour;  certainly  it  should  never  be  cooked 
until  the  blood  begins  to  drop  from  the  bill. 
The  hen  pheasant  is  more  delicate  in  flavour 
than  the  cock.  The  old  birds  may  be  known  by 
the  length  and  sharpness  of  the  spurs,  which  in 
the  young  ones  are  short  and  round.  Young 
pheasants  are,  of  course,  to  be  preferred.  These 
birds  are  in  season  from  October  to  February. 

Pheasant  (a  la  Bonne  Femme).— Pick, 
draw,  and  singe  a well-hung  pheasant,  and  put 
it  into  a buttered  stewpan  with  three  ounces  of 
good  beef  dripping,  and  six  ounces  of  ham, 
fat  and  lean  together,  cut  into  inch  squares. 
Frv  over  a gentle  fire  until  the  pheasant  is 
equally  and  lightly  browned  all  over,  then  add 
a table-spoonful  of  chutnee,  and  three  or  four 
large  Spanish  onions  cut  into  thin  slices. 
Cover  tho  saucepan  closely,  and  simmer  gently 
until  the  pheasant  is  done  enough,  and  the 
onions  aro  quito  soft.  Put  tho  bird  on  a hot 
dish.  Beat  tho  onions  over  tho  firo  for  eight 
or  ten  minutes,  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  put  them  round  the  bird.  Serve  imme- 
diately. Time,  about  an  hour  to  stow  tho 
pheasant.  Probablo  cost  of  pheasants,  3s.  when 
in  full  season. 

Pheasant  (a  la  Sainte  Alliance).  An  epi- 


PHEASANT. 

butter.  Lay  under  it,  in  the  pan,  a round  of 
toasted  bread  upon  which  a little  of  the  stuffing 
has  been  spread,  and  serve  the  bird  on  the 
toast.  Brillat  Savarin,  with  whom  this  recipe 
originated,  says  that  a pheasant  prepared  thus 
is  fit  for  beings  better  than  men.  Send  brown 
gravy  and  bread  sauce  to  table  separately. 
Time  to  roast,  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  one  hour  and  a quarter,  according  to  the 
size.  Probable  cost  of  pheasants,  3s.  when 
in  full  season  . Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Pheasant  and  Macaroni.— Pick  the 
meat  from  the  remains  of  a cold  roast  pheasant , 
carefully  remove  the  skin  and  sinews,  and  with 
two  forks  pull  the  flesh  into  pieces  about  half 
an  inch  long.  Weigh  it,  and  put  it  aside  until 
wanted.  Place  the  bones  and  trimmings  in  a 
saucepan  with  as  much  water  as  will  cover 

them,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  until  all  the 
goodness  is  drawn  out,  and  the  sauce  is  so  much 
reduced  that  it  will  merely  moisten  the  meat ; 

then,  supposing  that  the  latter  weighs  about 
half  a pound,  put  with  the  gravy  two  shallots, 
a little  salt  and  pepper,  half  a salt-spoonful  of 
grated  nutmeg,  a table- spoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  and  a table-spoonful  of  sherry . Thicken 
with  a table-spoonful  of  flour,  mixed  smoothly 
with  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  let  the  gravy 
simmer  gently  twenty  minutes  longer.  Strain 
it,  put  it  back  into  the  saucepan,  and  let  it 
boil  up.  A few  minutes  before  the  pheasant  is 
to  be  served  put  the  meat  into  the  gravy, 
let  it  warm  through  without  boiling,  then  pour 
it  into  tho  centre  of  a hot  dish,  and  place  round 
it  some  macaroni  prepared  as  follows  : — Throw 
six  ounces  of  good  macaroni  into  three  pints  of 
boiling  water,  add  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and 
simmer  gently  for  twenty  minutes.  Drain 
well,  and  put  it  back  into  tho  saucepan  with 
a pint  of  good  stock,  a small  tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  unmixed  mustard,  half  a 
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salt-spoonful  of  grated  nutmeg,  a pinch  of 
cayenne,  and  a salt-spoonful  of  pepper.  Lot  the 
mixture  boil  until  the  macaroni  is  tender,  then 
add  a table-spoonful  of  grated  Parmesan  and 
an  ounco  of  butter.  Simmer  a quarter  of  an 
hour  longer,  shaking  and  tossing  the  sauce- 
pan to  mix  the  macaroni  thoroughly  with  the 
cheese  ; then  serve.  Time,  three  hours.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  4d.,  exclusive  of  the  cold  meat. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Pheasant,  Boiled. — Pick,  draw,  and 
singe  the  pheasant,  and  truss  it  firmly , as  if  for 
boiling.  Cover  with  buttered  paper,  wrap  it 
in  a floured  cloth,  plunge  it  into  boiling  wator, 
and  after  it  has  once  boiled  up  draw  it  to  the 
side,  and  let  it  simmer  as  gently  as  possible 
until  it  is  done  enough.  The  more  gently  it  is 
simmered  the  better  the  bird  will  look,  and  the 
tenderer  it  will  be.  Put  it  on  a hot  dish,  pour 
a small  quantity  of  sauce  over  it,  and  send  the 
rest  to  table  in  a tureen.  Celery  sauce,  horse- 
radish sauce,  oyster  sauce,  white  sauce,  soubise 
sauce,  or  even  plain  onion  sauce,  may  all  be 
served  with  boiled  pheasant.  Time  to  boil, 
half  an  hour  from  the  time  of  boiling,  for  a small 
young  bird  j three-quarters  of  an  hour  lor  a 
larger  one ; one  hour  or  more  for  an  old  one. 
Probable  cost  of  pheasants,  about  3s.  each  when 
in  full  season.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Pheasant,  Boudins  of  (a  la  Iiichelieu). 

. — Pick  the  meat  from  a cold  pheasant.  Care- 
fully remove  the  skin  and  sinews,  and  pound 
the  flesh  in  a mortar  to  a smooth  paste.  Sup- 
posing there  to  be  twelve  ounces  of  pheasant- 
meat,0  mix  with  it  twelve  ounces  of  pounded 
potatoes,  or  eight  ounces  of  panada  (see  Pa- 
nada) , and  six  ounces  of  fresh,  butter.  Mix 
these  ingredients  thoroughly,  pound  them 
together,  and  season  rather  highly  with  salt, 
cayenne,  and  powdered  mace.  Pind  the 
mixture  together  with  the  unbeaten  yolks  of 
five  eggs  added  one  at  a time,  the  whites  of 
two,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  white  sauce,  and, 
last  of  all,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  boiled  onions 
chopped  small.  As  it  is  very  important  that 
the  preparation  should  be  as  light  and  spongy 
as  possible,  it  is  well  to  test  a small  quantity  by 
making  it  up  into  a ball  and  poaching  it  in  hot 
water,  so  that  if  it  is  not  of  the  proper  con- 
sistency, it  may  bo  made  so  before  the  whole  is 
cooked.  If  not  firm  enough,  more  eggs  should 
be  added.  If  too  firm,  add  a small  quantity  of 
water.  Spread  the  forcemeat  out  on'  a dish, 
and  make  it  up  into  small  cutlets,  about  three 
inches  long,  two  inches  wide,  and  a quarter  of 
an  inch  thick.  Drop  these  carefully  into  very 
hot  water,  and  poach  them  gently  for  a few 
minutes.  The  water  should  not  be  allowed  to 
boil,  or  the  boudins  will  be  spoilt.  Take  them 
up,  drain  well,  let  them  get  cold,  then  dip 
them  into  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  fry 
in  hot  butter  until  they  are  lightly  browned. 
Servo  in  a circlo  on  a hot  dish,  and  send  some 
good  gravy  to  table  in  a tureen.  The  gravy 
may  be  made  as  follows  : — Peel  and  slice  four 
onions.  Fry  them  in  butter  until  they  are 
lightly  browned,  dredge  an  ounce  of  flour  over 
them,  and  pour  upon  them  half  a pint  of  stock, 
or,  failing  this,  a tea-spoonful  of  Liebig  s ex- 


tract of  meat  dissolved  in  half  a pint  of  boiling 
water.  Add  a glassful  of  sherry  or  claret,  the 
bones  of  the  pheasant  broken  into  small  pieces 
and  a little  popper  and  salt.  Simmer  the  sauce 
over  a gentle  fire  for  twenty  minutes,  strain 
through  a sieve,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Time, 
four  or  fivo  minutes  to  simmer  the  boudins. 
To  be  fried  in  hot  fat  until  they  are  lightly 
browned.  Probable  cost  of  pheasants,  3s.  each 
when  in  full  season.  Sufficient,  boudins  made 
from  the  flesh  of  a moderate-sized  pheasant,  for 
six  or  eight  persons. 

Pheasant,  Braised,  and  Rump 
Steak. — Pick,  draw,  and  singe  a pheasant, 
and  truss  it  as  for  boiling.  Put  into  it  a little 
forcemeat  made  with  three  ounces  of  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs,  two  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  the  eighth  part  of  a nutmeg  grated, 
and  a little  salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne.  Cover 
the  breast  with  slices  of  fat  bacon,  and  fasten 
them  on  securely  with  twine.  Though  this 
bacon  is  not  served  with  the  pheasant,  it  will 
be  found  excellent  for  breakfast  if  it  is  boiled 
two  or  three  minutes  before  being  used.  Take 
two  pounds  of, good  rump-steak,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick.  Lay  two  or  three  slices  of 
fat  bacon  on  this.  Rub  the  inside  of  a good- 
sized  saucepan  with  a clove  of  garlic.  Dissolve 
two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  in  it,  put  in  the 
beef,  and  round  it  a dozen  chestnuts  which  have 
been  skinned  and  scalded.  Lay  the  pheasant 
upon  it,  breast  uppermost,  add  a scraped  carrot, 
three  or  four  of  the  outer  sticks  of  a head  of 
celery  cut  into  small  pieces,  four  shallots,  a 
good-Sized  lump  of  sugar,  a small  tea-spoonful 
of  pepper,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  a tea-spoonful 
of  soy,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  mushroom- 
ketchup.  Pour  over  these  rather  less  than  a 
pint  of  boiling  stock  or  water,  cover  the  sauce- 
pan closely,  bring  the  contents  to  a boil, 
then  draw  the  pan  to  the  side,  and  let  them 
simmer  as  gently  as  possible  for  quite  three 
hours.  Serve  the  beef  and  the  pheasant  on 
separate  dishes,  and  as  hot  as  possible,  with  a 
little  of  the  gravy  strained  over  the  pheasant, 
and  the  rest  in  a tureen.  Tho  nuts  should  be 
used  to  garnish  the  beef.  If  an  acid  flavour  is 
liked,  the  j uico  of  half  a lemon  may  be  added 
to  the  gravy,  and  a little  salt  put  in  if  neces- 
sary, but  this  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  bacon.  Probable  cost,  about  8s.,  with  the 
pheasant  at  3s.,  and  the  rump-steak  at  Is.  6d. 
per  pound.  Sufficient  for  seven  or  eight 
persons. 

Pheasant,  Broiled.— Pick,  draw,  and 
singe  the  pheasant,  and  divide  it  neatly  into 
joints.  Fry  these  in  a little  fat  until  they  are 
equally  and  lightly  browned  all  over.  Drain 
them  well,  season  ■with  salt  and  cayenne, 
and  dip  them  into  egg  and  bread-crumbs. 
Broil  over  a clear  fire,  and  serve  on  a hot 
dish,  with  brown  sauce,  mushroom  sauce,  or 
piquant  sauce,  as  an  accompaniment.  The 
remains  of  a cold  roast  pheasant  may  be  treated 
in  this  way.  Time  to  broil,  about  ten  minutes. 
Probable  cost  of  pheasants,  3s.  each  when  in  full 
season.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Pheasant  Cutlets.— Take  two  young 
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■well-hung  pheasants.  Pluck,  draw,  and  singe 
them,  and  cut  them  into  neat  joints.  lake 
out  the  hones  carefully,  and  shape  the  joints 
into  cutlets;  Hatton  theso  with  the  cutlet- 
bat,  season  rather  highly,  and  cover  them 
thickly  with  egg  and  finely rgrated  bread- 
crumbs. Put  tlie  bones  and  trimmings  into  a 
saucepan,  with  a carrot,  a turnip,  an  onion,  a 
handful  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay-leaf, 
a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  as  much  water  a.s 
will  cover  them.  Let  them  stew  slowly,  until 
the  flavour  of  the  herbs,  &c.,  is  drawn  out,  then 
thicken  the  gravy,  and  strain  it.  Pry  the 
cutlets  in  a saute  pan  with  butter  until  they  are 
brightly  browned  all  over.  Serve  on  a hot 
dish  with  one  of  the  small  bones  stuck  into  each 
cutlet.  The  gravy  must  be  made  hot,  and  poured 
round  them.  Time  to  fry  the  cutlets,  ten  or 
twelve  minutes.  Probable  cost  of  pheasants, 
3s.  each  when  in  full  season..  Sufficient  for 
eight  or  nine  persons. 

Pheasant,  Fillets  of.— Take  a well-hung 
young  pheasant.  Pluck,  draiv,  and  singe  it, 
and  then  braise  the  fillets.  To  do  this,  cut 
off  the  flesh  from  the  breast  and  wifig  in  one 
slice  from  each  side';  this  will  give  two  large 
fillets;  and  to  get  three  fillets  of  uniform 
size,  flatten'  the  minion  or  smaller  fillets, 
which  consist  of  the  strips  of  fleSh  which  lie 
under  the  wings,  with  the  flesh’ of  the  merry- 
thought, and  any  little  pieces  that  can  be 
lifted  off.  Dip  the  fillets  into  beaten  egg,  and 
then  into  rather  highly-seasoned' bread-crumbs. 
Fry  thin  slices  of  bread  of  the  same  size  as  the 
fillets  in  hot  fat,  until  they  are  lightly  browned ; 
drain  and  dry  them.  Pry  the  fillets  also,  and 
when  they  are  equally  and  brightly  browned, 
serve  upon  the  pieces  of  toast  on  a hot  dish, 
with  a good  gravy  poured  round  them.  To 
make  the  gravy,  stew  the  bones  and  trim- 
mings of  the-  pheasant  in  half  a pint  of  water, 
with  an  inch  or  two  of  lemon-rind,  a pinch 
of  salt,  and  half  a dozen  peppercorns.  When 
they  have  simmered  for  half  an,  hour  or  more, 
strain  the  gravy,  skim  carefully,  and  thicken 
with  a tea-spoonful  of  brown  thickening. 
Add  a dessert-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup, 
or  a tea-spoonful  of  strained  lemon- juice,  if 
either  are  liked ; make  the  sauce  hot,  and  serve. 
Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  stew  the 
sauce,  ten  or  twelve  minutes  to  fiy  the  fillets. 
Probable  cost  of  pheasants,  3s.  eaoh  when  in  full 
season. 

Pheasant,  Flavour  of.  — The  pheasant 
is  sometimes  domesticated  for  the  table,  but  the 
flavour  of  the  bird  is  decidedly  best  when  in  a 
natural  wild  state.  M.  Ude  says,  “ It  is  not 
often  that  pheasants  are  met  with  possessing  that 
exquisite  taste  which  is  acquired  only  by  long 
keeping,  as  the  damp  of  this  climate  prevents 
their  being  kept  so  long  as  they  are  in  other 
countries.  The  hens  in  general  arc  most  deli- 
cate. The  cocks  show  their  ago  by  their  spurs. 
They  are  only  fit  to  be  eaten  when  the  blood 
begins  to  run  from  the  bill,  which  is  commonly 
six  days  or  a week  after  they  have  been  killed. 
Ihe  flesh  of  the  pheasant  is  white,  tender,  and 
has  a good  flavour;  if  you  keep  it  long  enough ; 
if  not,  it  has  no  more  than  a common  lion  or 
fowl.” 


Pheasant,  Forcemeat  for  (?ee  Force- 
meat for  Pheasant). 

Pheasant,  Hashed. — Cut  the  remains 
of  one  or  two  cold  roast  pheasants  into  neat 
joints,  put  them  into  a cool  place,  and  cover 
them  over  until  they  arc  wanted.  Dissolve  an 
ounce  of  butter  in  a stewpan,  mix  half  an  ounce 
of  flour  smoothly  with  it,  and  stir  the  mixture 
quickly  over  a gentle  fire,  until  it  is  lightly 
coloured.  Pour  over  it  half  a pint  of  stock  or 
water,  and  add  a glass  of  claret,  a finely-minced 
onion,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a small  sprig  of 
thyme,  a bay -leaf,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
Simmer  the  sauce  gently  by  the  side  of  the  fire 
mi  til  it  is  thick  enough  to  coat  the  spoon,  then 
strain  it,  and  put  in  the  pieces  of  pheasant. 
Let  these  simmer  for  a minute  or  two  until  they 
are  quite  hot,  but  the  sauce  must  not  boil  after 
the  game  is  added.  Serve  the  pheasant  on.  a 
hot  dish,  with  the  hot  gravy  poured  over  it. 
Time,  one  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  4d., 
exclusive  of  the  wine  and  cold  meat.  Sufficient 
for  three  or  four  persons. 

Pheasant,  Mock. — When  only  one 
pheasant  can  be  obtained,  a fine  young  fowl 
which  has  been  kept  three  or  four  days  may  be 
trussed  and  roasted  with  it.  Pew  people  will 
discover  that  the  two  birds  served  on  the  same 
dish  are  not  of  the  same  species. 

Pheasant  Pie. — Take  six  ounces  of  the 
cushion  of  veal,  free  it  carefully  from  skin  and 
gristle,  and  mince  it  finely.  Mix  with  it  six 
ounces  of  fat  oacon  also  finely  minced,  six 
ounces  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  three 
ounces  of  chopped  beef  suet,  and  one  ounce 
of  grated  lean  ham.  Mix  these  ingredients 
thoroughly,  season  rather  highly  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  bind  the 
forcemeat  together  with  yolk  of  egg.  The 
addition  of  three  or  four  chopped  mushrooms 
will  be  an  improvement.  Pluck  and  clean  a 
well-hung  pheasant.  Cut  off  its  head,  and 
divide  it  in  two  lengthwise.  Bone  the  bird 
carefully,  and  fiy  the  halves  in  hot  fat  until 
they  are  lightly  browned.  Drain  them  well, 
and  put  about  half  the  forcemeat  into  them, 
then  put  them  close  together  in  their  original 
position.  Line  a pie-mould,  or  form  a case, 
according  to  the  directions  already  given  (see 
Paste  for  Raised  Pies).  Lay  slices  of  fat  bacon 
at  the  bottom,  and  spread  half  of  the  remaining 
forcemeat  on  them.  Put  in  the  pheasant,  the 
remainder  of  the  forcemeat,  and  a slice  of  fat 
bacon  over  all.  Lay  on  the  lid,  make  a hole  in 
the  centre,  and  bake  in  a brisk  oven.  If  there 
is  any  danger  of  the  pie  burning,  lay  a paper 
upon  it.  In  order  to  ascertain  when  it  is  done 
enough,  push  a trussing-needle  through  the 
hole  in  the  centre ; if  it  penetrates  easily,  the 
pie  is  sufficiently  cooked.  This  pic,  if  preferred, 
may  be  baked  in  a dish,  and  the  pheasant  may 
be  jointed  before  it  is  put  in.  Half  an  hour 
after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  oven  pour  into  it, 
tlirough  the  hole  in  the  centre,  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  strong  gravy  made  from  the  liver. 
Time  to  bake,  two  hour's,  or  more.  Probable 
cost,  6s.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Pheasant,  Potted. — Pluck,  draw,  and 
singe  a well-liung  pheasant.  Cut  off  its  head, 
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and  season  it  inside  and  out  with  salt,  cayonne, 
and  grated  nutmeg.  Put  it  into  a dish  breast 
downwards,  and  pour  over  it  five  or  six  ounces 
of  dissolved  butter.  Cover  the  pan  with  a 
coarse  paste  made  of  flour  and  water,  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven.  When  the  bird  is  suffi- 
ciently baked,  take  it  from  the  oven,  and  drain 
the  butter  from  it.  Let  it  get  cold,  then  put  it 
into  a pot  breast  downwards,  and  cover  with 
clarified  butter.  When  the  butter  is  set,  tie  a 
double  fold  of  paper  over  it,  and  store  in  a 
cool  place.  If  preferred,  the  bird  can  be  divided 
into  joints  after  it  is  baked,  and  packed  closely 
into  the  pan.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  will 
be  that  much  less  butter  will  be  required  to 
cover  it  than  if  the  bird  were  potted  whole. 
Time  to  bake,  about  one  hour.  Probable  cost 
of  the  pheasants,  3s.  each  when  in  full  season. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Pheasant,  Potted  (another  way). — Pick 
the  meat  from  a cold  roast  pheasant,  mince  it 
finely,  and  pound  in  a mortar  to  a smooth  paste ; 
put  the  bones  into  a stewpan  with  a quart  of 
strong  stock,  two  ounces  of  lean  ham,  three 
shallots,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sherry,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  mushroom  ketchup,  a bunch 
of  parsley,  a small  sprig  of  thyme,  a bay -leaf, 
and  a dozen  peppercorns.  Boil  this  down 
quickly  until  it  is  reduced  to  a glaze  (see  Glaze), 
then  strain  through  a fine  hair  sieve,  and  mix 
with  the  meat.  Add  five  or  six  ounces  of 
clarified  butter,  and  a little  salt,  and  cayenne. 
Pound  these  ingredients  together,  and  press  the 
mixture  into  small  potting- jars.  Pour  over 

them  clarified  butter  to  the  thickness  of  half  an 
inch,  and  store  in  a cool,  dry  place.  Probable 
cost,  4s.,  with  pheasants  at  3s.  each. 

Pheasant,  Roast.  — Pluck,  draw,  and 
singe  a brace  of  pheasants.  Wipe  them  with  a 
dry  cloth,  truss  them  firmly,  and  either  lard 
them  or  tie  round  the  breasts  a slice  of  fat 
bacon.  Flour  them  well,  put  them  before  a 
clear  fire,  and  baste  liberally.  When  they 
are  done  enough,  remove  the  bacon,  serve 
the  birds  on  a hot  dish,  and  garnish  with 
watercresses.  Send  good  brown  gravy  and 
bread  sauce  to  table  with  them.  If  the  fashion 
is  liked,  half  a dozen  of  the  best  of  the  tail- 
feathers  may  be  stuck  into  the  bird  when  it  is 
dished.  Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
roast  a good-sized  pheasant.  The  drumsticks 
are  excellent  when  devilled.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Pheasant,  Roast,  To  Carve.— Fix  the 

fork  in  the  centre  of  the  breast,  and  cut  slices 
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off  evenly  on  either  side.  Should  there  be 
more  guests  to  partake  of  the  roast  pheasant 


than  these  slices  will  satisfy,  disengage  the  legs 
and  wings  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  when 
carving  boiled  fowl.  In  taking  off  the  wings, 
be  careful  not  to  cut  too  near  the  neck  ; if  you 
do, you  will  hit  upon  the  neck-bone,  from  which 
the  wing  must  be  separated.  Cut  off  the  merry- 
thought by  passing  the  knife  under  it  towards 
the  neck.  Cut  the  other  parts  as  in  a fowl. 
The  breast,  wings,  and  merry-thought  of  a 
pheasant  are  the  most  highly  prized ; but  the 
leg  has  a superior  flavour. 


Pheasant,  Salmi  of. — Roast  a well-hung 
pheasant  until  it  is  a little  more  than  half- 
dressed,  then  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  when 
it  is  almost  cold,  cut  it  into  neat  joints, 
and  carefully  remove  the  skin  and  fat.  Put 
the  meat  aside  until  wanted,  and  place  the 
bones  and  trimmings  in  a saucepan  with  an 
ounce  of  fresh  butter,  a sprig  of  thyme,  and  a bay- 
leaf,  and  stir  these  ingredients  over  a slow  fire 
until  they  are  lightly  browned  ; then  pour  over 
them  half  a pint  of  good  brown  sauce,  and  a 
glassful  of  sherry.  Let  them  simmer  gently 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; strain  the  gravy,  skim 
it  carefully,  add  a pinch  of  cayenne,  and  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  put  it  back  into  the 
saucepan  with  the  pieces  of  game.  Let  them 
heat  very  gradually,  and  on  no  account  allow 
them  to  boil.  Pile  them  on  a hot  dish,  pour  the 
hot  sauce  over  them,  and  garnish  with  fried 
sippets.  If  there  is  no  brown  sauce  at  hand,  it 
may  be  prepared  as  follows : — Mince  finely  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  the  lean  of  an  unboiled 
Viarn,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan,  with  two 
ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a shallot,  a large  scraped 
carrot,  two  or  three  mushrooms  (if  at  hand), 
a blade  of  mace,  a small  sprig  of  thyme,  a 
handful  of  parsley,  two  cloves,  and  half  a dozen 
peppercorns.  Stir  these  over  a slow  fire  until 
they  are  brightly  browned ; then  dredge  a table- 
spoonful of  flour  over  them,  and  let  it  colour 
also.  Pour  in  gradually  three-quarters  of  a 
pint  of  water,  and  a glassful  of  sherry,  and 
add  a little  salt,  and  the  bones  and  trimmings 
of  the  pheasant ; let  the  sauce  boil  up,  then 
draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and 
let  it  keep  simmering  for  an  hour  and  a half. 
Strain  the  gravy,  and  skim  carefully.  Put 
it  back  into  the  saucepan  with  the  joints  of 
meat,  a lump  of  sugar,  and  a little  lemon- juice, 
or  Seville  orange-juice;  heat  slowly,  and  serve 
as  above.  Time,  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  to 
roast  the  pheasant,  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
first  instance,  or  an  hour  and  a half  in  the 
second,  to  simmer  the  sauce.  Probable  cost,  Is., 
exclusive  of  the  pheasant.  Sufficient  for  fii  e 
or  six  persons. 

Pheasant,  Sea  (*««  Pintail  or  Sea 
Pheasant). 


Pheasant  Soup.— Flour  a well-hung 
ihcasant  rather  thickly,  put  it  down  to  a brisk 
ire,  and  roast  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hoiii, 
lasting  it  plentifully  all  the  time.  Take  it 
i om  the  fire,  and  let  it  get  nearly  cold ; then  take 
>11  the  flesh  from  the  breast  and  the  upper  part,  ot 
ho  wings,  skin  it,  and  put  it  aside  Gut  up 
ho  rest  of  the  bird,  and  bruise  the  hones, 
tempo  a small  carrot  finely,  put  it  into  a 
itewpan  with  an  ounce  of  butter,  an  ounce  of  the 
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lean  of  an  unboiled  ham  finoly  minced,  a small 
sprig  of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  a handful  of  parsley, 
half  a blade  of  mace,  three  or  four  cloves,  half  a 
dozen  peppercorns,  a shallot,  and  three  or  four 
of  the  outer  sticks  of  a head  of  celery . Stir 
these  ingredients  over  a gentle  fire  until  they 
.are  brightly  browned,  put  (in  the  flesh  ,and  the 
bruised  body  of  the  bird,  pour  over  them  a 
quart  of  veal  or  beef  stock,  and  after  boiling 
stew  gently  for  half  an  horn-,  and  be  careful  to 
•remove  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Strain  the  soup, 
ond  rub  the  meat  through  a tamis  or  sieve. 
Mix  the  puree  with  the  soup,  add  to  it  a small 
’pinch  of  ^cayenne,  a 'little  tsalt,  a glassful  of 
.sherry,  and  the  fillets  of  the  pheasant  cut  into 
thick  slices  ; stir  over  the  fire  until  it  is  quite 
hot,  and  serve.  Time,  an  hour  and  a half  or 
more.  Probable  cost,  5s.  This  soup  may  be 
made  with  the  remains  of  dressed  pheasant. 

Pheasant  Soup  (another  way).— Roast  a 
well-hung  pheasant  according  to  the  directions 
given  in  the  last  recipe.  Take  off  the  flesh 
‘from  the  breast  and  wings,  skin  it,  and  lay  it 
■aside.  Divide  the  rest  of  the  bird  into  joints, ^ 
put  it  into  a stewpan,  pour  over  it  a quart  of 
unseasoned  beef  stock,  let  it  boil,  and  simmer 
gently  for  three  hour’s.  Strain  the  soup,  and 
carefully  rub  the  meat  through  a tanns  or 
.sieve.  Pound  the  flesh  of  the  breast  in  a 
mortar  until  it  is  reduced  to  a smooth  paste, 
with  it  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  a 


mix 


heaped  table-spoonful  of  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs, a large  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a blade  of 
mace  powdered,  and  a pinch  of  cayenne.  Mix 
this  paste  with  the  soup,  stir  it  over  the  fire 
until  it  is  quite  hot,  skim  carefully,  and  serve. 
Time,  nearly  five  horn’s.  Probable  cost,  4s.  6d. 
.Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Pheasant,  stewed.— Pluck  and  draw  a 
well-hung  pheasant,  and  truss  it  as  a fowl  is 
trussed  for  boiling.  Put  it  in  a saucepan  with 
as  much  hot  stock  or  water  as  will  cover  it,  and 
put  with  it  a carrot,  an  onion  stuck  with  two 
cloves,  three  or  four  outer  sticks  of  celery,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  half  a dozen  peppercorns,  and 
a pinch  of  salt.  Let  the  liquid  boil,  and  care- 
fully remove  the  scum  as  it  rises ; then  draw  it 
to  the  side,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently  until 
the  bird  is  done  enough.  Take  it  up,  and  serve 
the  pheasant  with  celery  sauce  poured  over  it ; 
garnish  with  potato  croquettes.  Time  to  stew, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  more,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  bird.  Probable  cost  of 
pheasants,  3s.  each,  when  in  full  season.  Suf- 
ficient for  four  or  five  persons. 

Pheasant,  Stewed  with  Cabbage.— 

Pick,  draw,  and  singe  two  pheasants,  and  truss 
them  as  for  boiling.  Divide  two  good-sized 
•cabbages  into  quarters,  soak  them  for  an  hour, 
cut  off  the  stalks,  plunge  them  into  boiling 
■water,  and  let  them  boil  for  ten  minutes ; then 
fake  them  up,  drain  them,  press  the  water  from 
them,  and  put  them  into  a largo  stewpan.  Bury 
the  pheasants  in  the  cabbage,  and  add  half  a 
pound  of  streaky  bacon,  one  pound  of  uncooked 
Bologna  sausages,  one  pound  of  pork  sausages, 
a handful  of  parsley,  a small  sprig  of  thymo,  a 
bay-leaf,  two  carrots,  an  onion  stuck  with  six 
cloves,  and  a little  pepper.  Pour  in  as  much 
stock  as  will  just  cover  the  whole,  cover  the 
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stewpan  closely ; bring  the  contents  to  a boil, 
and  then  let  them  simmer  gently  for  an  hour 
and  a quarter.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  hit 
out  the  birds  and  the  meat,  and  keep  them 
warm  in  the  oven.  Drain  tho  cabbage,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  stir  over  a good 
fire  until  it  is  dry.  Place  it  on  a dish,  put  the 
pheasants  upon  it,  and  place  round  it  the  bacon, 
sausage,  and  carrot  cut  into  slices.  Send,  good 
brown  sauce,  or,  if  preferred,  a little  poivrade 
sauce,  to  table  in  a tureen.  Probable  cost  of 
pheasants,  3s.  each,  when  in  full  season.  Suffi- 
cient for  eight  or  ten  persons. 

Pheasant,  Stuffed  and  Roasted.— 

Pick,  draw,  and  singe  the  pheasant,  truss  it  as  for 
roasting,  and  fill  it  with  a forcemeat  prepared  as 
follows  Wash  the  liver  of  the  bird,  and  fry 
it  in  hot  fat  until  it  is  done  enough ; mince  it 
finely,  pound  it  in  a mortar,  and  mix  with  it 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  grated  bread-crumbs,  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  finely-minced  ham,  three 
mushrooms  chopped  small,  a minced  shallot,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter.  Mix 
these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  bind  them 
together  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Cover  the 
breast  of  the  bird  with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon 
tied  on  securely  with  twine,  and  roast  before 
a clear  fire.  When  it  is  done  enough,  serve  the 
pheasant  on  a hot  dish,  with  a sauce  prepared  as 
follows  in  a tureen: — Put  a table-spoonful  of 
olive-oil  into  a stewpan  with  six  raw  button- 
mushrooms,  a clove  of  garlic,  two  shallots, 
and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  capers,  all  finely 
minced.  Add  four  cloves,  a bay-leaf,  a small 
sprig  of  thyme,  another  of  parsley,  and  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  peppercorns,  and  stir  these 
over  a gentle  fire  for  five  or  six  minutes. 
Pour  over  these  ingredients  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  broth  and  a glassful  of  sherry,  and 
simmer  very  gently  for  fifteen  minutes.  Re- 
move the  cloves,  the  herbs,  and  the  garlic,  pour 
in  two  spoonfuls  more  of  broth,  simmer  five 
minutes  longer,  and  skim  the  sauce  carefully. 
Rub  it  through  a fine  hair-sieve,  add  a dessert- 
spoonful of  lemon- juice,  heat  the  sauce  once 
more,  and  it  is  ready  for  serving.  If  preferred, 
three  or  four  tomatoes  may  be  added  to  this 
sauce.  They  should  be  simmered  with  the  other 
ingredients  until  they  can  be  pressed  through  a 
sieve.  Time  to  roast  the  pheasant,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  or  more,  according  to  the 
size  ; three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  prepare  the 
sauce.  Probable  cost  of  pheasants,  3s.  each,  when 
plentiful.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Pheasant,  Trussed.— The  pheasant  may- 
be trussed  either  with  or  without  the  head.  If 
without,  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  sufficient 
skin  on  tho  neck  to  skewer  back  ; if  the  head, 
however,  is  left  on,  it  must  be  brought  round 
under  the  wing,  and  fixed  on  the  point  of  a 
skewer,  with  the  bill  laid  straight  along  the 
breast.  In  this  case  the  crop  must  bo  removed 
through  a slit  made  for  the  purpose  in  the 
back  of  the  nock.  Draw  the  bird,  bring  the 
thigh  close  under  tho  wing,  pass  a skewer 
through  tho  pinion,  tho  body,  and  the  leg,  and 
skowor  and  tie  tho  legs  firmly  down. 

Piccallilli.  — Piccallilli  may  be  rnado  of 
almost  all  kinds  of  vegetables  that  arc  used  for 
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pickling — cauliflowers,  white  cabbages,  French 
beans,  capsicums,  gherkins,  large  and  small 
onions,  cucumbers,  radish  pods,  green  tomatoes, 
and  nasturtiums.  Take  equal  quantities  of 
each  kind.  Prepare  them  by  slicing  the  large 
sorts,  shredding  the  cabbage,  and  pulling  the 
cauliflower  into  small  pieces.  Put  them  into  a 
largo  pan  with  boiling  brine  sufliciently  strong 
to  bear  an  egg.  Let  them  simmer  for  one 
minuto,  then  drain  the  liquid  from  them, 
spread  them  out  on  large  dishes,  and  place 
them  in  the  sun  until  they  are  perfectly  dry. 
Prepare  as  much  pickle  as  will  entirely  cover 
the  vegetables,  in  the  following  proportions:  — 
Boil  two  quarts  of  good  vinegar  with  two  ounces 
of  bruised  ginger,  one  ounce  of  whole  white 
pepper,  one  ounce  of  allspice,  two  ounces  of 
turmeric  or  curry-powder,  and  two  ounces  of 
shallots.  Boil  these  for  five  minutes,  then  mix 
two  ounces  of  best  Durham  mustard  smoothly 
with  a little  boiling  vinegar,  and  stir  it  into  the 
rest  of  the  vinegar,  which  must  not  boil  after 
the  mustard  is  added.  Let  the  first  heat  go  off, 
then  pour  the  vinegar  over  the  vegetables,  and 
when  they  are  quite  cold  store  them  in  jars, 
and  intermix  the  spices  amongst  them.  Be 
careful  that  the  vegetables  are  covered  with 
the  vinegar,  and  cover  the  jar  with  bladder  to 
exclude  the  air.  This  pickle  must  be  examined 
at  intervals,  and  as  the  vegetables  absorb  the 
vinegar,  fresh  cold  vinegar  must  be  added  and 
well  stirred  in.  Additions  of  various  vegetables 
may  be  made  as  they  come  into  season;  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  they  must  be 
scalded  in  brine  and  dried,  then  scalded  in  hot 
vinegar,  and  allowed  to  grow  cold,  before  they 
are  put  to  the  rest  of  the  pickle,  or  they  will 
not  keep. 

Pickled  Meats  and  Pish— Recipes  for 
the  following  pickled  meats  and  fish  will  he 
found  under  their  respective  headings : 


Bacon  Cheeks 

Beef,  Pickle  for 

Beef,  Bound  of 

Bullocks’  Tongues 

Cockles 

Eggs 

Haddock 

Ham 

Ham,  Pickle  for 
Hamburgh 


Herrings 
Herrings  (French 
Method) 

Irish  Salmon 

Mackerel 

Mussels 

Ox  Tongue 

Oysters 

Pork 

Salmon 


Pickle. — When  meat  is  to  be  salted,  it 
should  either  be  put  into  the  pickle  while  it 
is  warm  after  killing,  or  be  allowed  to  hang 
a day  or  two  in  summer,  and  five  or  six  days 
in  winter,  to  become  tender.  Before  it  is  put 
into  the  brine  the  kernels  and  pipes  should  be 
removed,  and  the  meat  wiped  well  with  a dry 
cloth.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  rub  a little 
dried  and  warmed  salt  into  the  meat,  and  leave 
it  until  the  next  day,  then  drain  it  well  from 
the  slime  and  blood  which  will  have  flowed 
from  it,  and  put  it  into  the  brine,  which  ought 
to  cover  it  entirely.  The  meat  should  be  turflod 
and  rubbed  every  day.  Pickle  for  moat  maybe 
used  again  and  again  if  it  is  boiled  and  skimmed 
occasionally,  a little  fresh  salt  being  added  to 
it  The  tub  which  contains  it  should  bo  kept 
covered,  either  with  a lid  or  a thick  cloth,  and  a 


cool  place  should  be  chosen  for  it  to  stand  in. 
Meat  is  more  tender  when  cured  with  bay  salt 
than  with  common  salt : the  former  is  the 
more  expensive  of  the  two.  Bugar  makes 
the  meat  mellow ; saltpetre  colours  it,  but  tends 
to  make  it  hard,  dry,  and  indigestible.  Two  or 
three  recipes  for  pickle  are  here  given,  all  of 
which  will  be  found  excellent.  They  are  suit- 
able for  beef,  hams,  and  tongues. 

Pickle  for  Beef,  Pork,  and  Tongues. 

— Put  two  gallons  of  cold  water  into  a large 
stewpan  with  three  pounds  of  bay  salt,  half  a 
pound  of  good  moist  sugar,  and  two  ounces  of 
saltpetre.  Bring  it  to  a boil,  skim  carefully, 
and  let  it  boil  for  twenty  minutes.  Turn  it 
into  a deep  pan,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold  it  is 
ready  for  the  meat.  Meat  may  be  kept  in  this 
pickle  for  three  weeks  in  mild  weather,  though 
it  may  be  used  in  five  or  six  days.  The  liquid 
in  which  it  is  boiled  will  not  be  found  too  salt 
to  use  for  soup.  The  pickle  may  be  used  re- 
peatedly. Add.  one  pound  of  common  salt,  or 
half  a pound  of  bay  salt,  and  a pint  of  water 
every  time  the  pickle  is  boiled. 

Pickle  for  Tongues  (another  way)  .—Rub 
a handful  of  salt  and  another  of  moist  sugar 
over  the  tongues,  and  lay  them  on  a dish  in  a cool 
place.  Turn  and  rub  them  every  day  for  four 
days.  On  the  fourth  day,  put  a quart  of  water 
and  a quart  of  porter  into  a saucepan  with  four 
ounces  of  saltpetre,  two  pounds  of  bay  salt,  and 
two  pounds  of  common  salt.  Bring  the  liquid 
to  a boil,  and  skim  thoroughly.  Put  the 
tongues  in  a deep  pan,  and  pour  the  pickle 
over  them  while  it  is  hot,  and  see  that  they 
are  perfectly  covered  with  it.  At  the  end  of 
eight  days  they  will  be  fit  for  use.  The  pickle 
should  remain  on  the  fire  until  it  boils. 

Pickle  for  Meat.— Put  two  gallons  of 
spring  water  into  a large  pan  with  five  pounds 
of  common  salt,  two  pounds  of  unadulterated 
moist  sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  saltpetre.  Boil 
for  twenty  minutes,  and  skim  carefully.  A 
large  round  of  beef  would  require  to  lie  in  this 
pickle  for  a fortnight  before  it  is  dressed.  The  j 
meat  will  not  be  so  mellow  as  if  bay  salt  were 
used.  The  liquid  in  which  the  meat  is  boiled 
will  be  too  salt  for  soup.  If  preferred,  three 
pounds  of  bay  salt  may  be  substituted  fox  com- 
mon salt.  Add  one  pound  of  common  salt,  or 
half  a pound  of  bay  salt,  and  a pint  of  water 
every  time  the  pickie  is  boiled. 

Pickle  that  will  keep  Two  Years  or 
more. — Put  three  gallons  of  cold  spring  water 
into  a large  pan  or  copper,  and  with  it  two 
pounds  of  bay  salt,  six  pounds  of  common  salt, 
two  pounds  of  moist  sugar,  and  three  ounces  ol 
saltpetre.  Let  the  pickle  boil  for  lialf  an  hour, 
and  skim  carefully,  then  pour  it  into  a deep  • 
earthen  pan  with  a closely-fitting  lid  M non 
cold,  it  is  ready  for  the  meat.  A small  ham 
may  lie  in  this  pickle  two  weeks,  a large  one 
threo  weeks,  a tongue  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  I 
beef,  according  to  its  size  and  the  degree  of  saltj 
ness  desired.  When  the  pickle  has  been  used  , 
two  or  three  times  boil  it  up  and  skim  care- 
fully : this  operation  should  be  occasionally 
repeated.  The  pickle  will  require  to  b:  boiled  1 1 
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oftener  in  hot  weather  than  in  cold.  Every 
time  it  is  boiled  add  to  it  two  pounds  of 
common  salt,  two  pints  of  water,  two  ounces  of 
sugar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre. 

Pickles. — This  is  the  name  given  to  vege- 
tables or  fruit  preserved  in  vinegar.  They  are 
used  as  accompaniments  to  cold  meat,  to  gar- 
nish dishes,  and  to  flavour  hashes  and  sauces.  It 
is  generally  understood  that  they  can  be  bought 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  made.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  always  a certain  amount  of  satisfaction 
in  using  home-made  preparations,  as  by  this 
means  the  quality  of  the  article  can  be  assured 
beyond  all  question,  and  many  ladies  take  great 
pride  in  their  store  of  home-made  pickles.  A 
great  outcry  was  raised  some  years  ago  about 
the  unwholesomeness  of  pickles,  and  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  most  of  those  ordi- 
narily sold  were  positively  pernicious,  because 
the  vinegar  used  in  making  them  was  boiled 
in  copper  vessels.  This  evil  has  now  been,  to  a 
great  extent,  remedied;  and  it  may  be  reason- 
ably assumed  that  pickles  which  are  sold  by  re- 
spectable dealers  have  been  properly  prepared. 
At  the  same  time,  for  safety’s  sake,  the  rule 
should  be  laid  down  that  all  pickles  which  are 
beautiful  and  brilliant  in  colour  and  appearance 
should  be  avoided,  as  this  is  a certain  sign  that 
the  vinegar  used  has  been  boiled  in  a metal  pan. 
In  making  pickles,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  vegetables  and  fruit  used  for  the  purpose 
are  procured  at  the  right  season,  that  they 
are  perfectly  sound,  not  overripe,  and  have 
been  gathered  on  a dry  day.  They  should  be 
trimmed  and  wiped  before  they  are  used,  and 
not  washed,  unless  they  are  afterwards  to  be  par- 
tially boiled  or  soaked.  The  vinegar  must  be  of 
the  best  quality.  White  wine  vinegar  is  generally 
recommended,  for  the  sake  of  the  appearance, 
but  it  is  not  so  wholesome  as  the  best  brown 
vinegar.  Metal  utensils  should  never  be  used 
in  making  pickles,  as  the  vinegar  acting  upon 
the  metal  produces  a poison.  Enamelled  or 
stone  vessels  and  wooden  spoons  should  there- 
fore be  used ; and  the  best  method  that  can  be 
adopted  is  to  put  the  vinegar  into  a stone  jar, 
and  heat  it  on  a stove  or  hot  hearth.  Pickles 
should  be  kept  in  glass  bottles,  or  unglazed 
earthen  jars,  and  should  be  closely  corked,  and 
the  corks  sealed  down,  or  covered  with  wet 
bladder.  They  should  be  stored  in  a dry  place. 
As  the  vinegar  becomes  absorbed,  more  should 
be  added,  as  it  is  important  that  the  vegetables 
should  be  covered  at  least  two  inches  above  the 
suxfaco  with  vinegar.  If  any  of  tho  vinegar  is 
left  after  the  pickle  is  used,  it  should  be  boiled 
up  with  fresh  spices,  and  bottled  for  flavouring 
sauces,  &c.  It  should  bo  remembered  that  to 
boil  vinegar  is  to  decrease  its  strength.  If  it  is 
wished  to  hasten  the  preparation  of  the  pickles, 
partially  boil  the  vegetables  in  brine,  and  let 
them  cool  and  get  quite  dry  before  the  vine- 
gar is  poured  'over  thorn.  Tho  following  list 
gives  the  best  times  for  making  pickles  : — 

Artichokes  . . July  and  August. 

Cabbage,  Red  . . August  or  after  early 

frost. 

* abbaoe,  White  . September andOctober. 
Capsicums,  Red,  Yel-  Tho  end  of  July  and 
now,  and  Green  . August. 


Cauliflowers  . 
Chillies  . 

Cucumbers 

Erench  Beaus  . 
Garlic 

Gherkins  . 

Horseradish 

Jerusalem  Arti- 
chokes . 

Melons  (for  Mangoes) 

Mushrooms  (For 
pickling  and  ket- 
chup) 

Nasturtiums 

Onions 

Radish  Pods 
Samphire  . 

Shallots  . 

Tomatoes  . 

Walnuts  . 


July  and  August. 

The  end  of  July  and 
August. 

The  middle  of  July  and 
August. 

July. 

Midsummer  toMichael- 
mas. 

The  middle  of  July  and 
August. 

November  and  Decem- 
ber. 

July  and  August. 

Middle  of  July  and 
August. 


September. 

The  middle  of  July. 

The  middle  of  July 
and  August. 

July. 

August. 

Midsummer  toMichael- 
mas. 

End  of  July  and  August 

From  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  middle  of 
August. 


To  Green  Pickles : keep  them  in  hot  vinegar 
until  they  become  so,  and  keep  them  closely 
covered  down,  or  the  evaporation  of  the  steam 
may  injure  the  colour.  To  make  pickles  crisp, 
dissolve  a very  small  piece  of  alum  in  the  vinegar. 
A piece  the  size  of  a bean  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
gallon  of  vinegar. 

Recipes  for  the  following  pickles  will  be 
found  under  their  respective  headings  : — 


Artichoke  Bottoms 

Barberries 

Beans,  French 

Beetroot 

Brocoli 

Cabbage,  Red 

Capsicums 

Cauliflower 

Cherries 

Cranberries 

Cucumbers 

Fennel 

Garlic 

Gherkins 

Gherkins  (French 
Method) 
Grandmamma’s 
Grape 

Horseradish 

Hot 


Indian 

Ladies’ 

Lemons 

Limes 

Mangoes 

Melons  for  Venison 
Mushrooms 
Mushrooms  in  Brine 
Nasturtium 
Onions 

Onions,  Spanish 
Onions,  Spanish,  and 
Beetroot 
Oranges 
Peaches 
Radish-pods 
Roots 
Shallots 
Tomatoes 
Walnuts 


Pickles,  Mixed. — Begin  making  this 
pickle  about  the  middle  of  May.  Take  a 
largo  earthen  jar  which  will  hold  two  gallons. 
Put  into  it  a gallon  of  the  best  brown  vinegar, 
and  add  four  ounces  of  bruised  ginger  and  four 
ounces  of  mustard-seed.  Put  into  a bowl  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  salt,  ono  ounco  of  ground 
black  poppor,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cayenne, 
two  blades  of  maco  finely  powdered,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  unmixod  mustard,  and  two  ounces 
of  turmeric.  Mako  these  ingredients  into  a 
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paste  by  mixing  them  smoothly  with  a little 
cold,  vinogar,  add  them  to  the  vinegar  in  tho 
jar,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Cover  the  pan  very 
closely,  keep  it  in  a warm  place,  and  stir  it 
every  day  for  a month  with  a wooden  spoon. 
Gather  different  vegetables  as  they  come  into 
season,  prepare  them  as  for  piccallilli  ( see  Piccal- 
lilli),  see  that  they  are  perfectly  dry,  and  put 
them  into  the  pickle.  When  no  further  addi- 
tions are  to  be  made,  put  the  pickle  into  earthen 
jars,  cover  closely,  tie  down  with  moistened 
bladder,  and  store  in  a dry  place.  As  the 
vegetables  absorb  the  liquid,  add  fresh  vinogar, 
and  stir  the  pickle  with  a wooden  spoon.  This 
pickle  must  be  kept  twelve  months  from  the 
time  it  is  begun  to  be  made  before  it  is  used. 

Pickles,  Poisonous.— In  Accum’s  well- 
known  “ Death  in  the  Pot,”  under  the  head  of 
Poisonous  Pickles,  we  have  the  following  infor- 
mation as  to  the  greening  of  pickles  “ Vege- 
table substances  preserved  in  the  state  called 
pickles,  by  means  of  the  antiseptic  power  of 
vinegar,  whose  sale  frequently  depends  greatly 
upon  a fine  lively  green  colour,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  which,  by  seafaring  men  in 
particular,  is  prodigious,  are  sometimes  inten- 
tionally coloured  by  means  of  copper.  Gher- 
kins, French  beans,  samphire,  the  green  pods 
of  capsicum,  and  many  other  pickled  vegetable 
substances,  oftener  than  is  perhaps  expected, 
are  met  with  impregnated  with  this  metal. 
Numerous  fatal  consequences  are  known  to 
have  ensued  from  the  use  of  these  stimulants 
to  the  palate,  to  which  the  fresh  and  pleasing 
hue  has  been  imparted  according  to  the  deadly 
formulas  laid  down  in  .some  modem  cookery- 
books,  such  as  boiling  the  pickle  with  halfpence, 
or  suffering  them  to  stand  for  a considerable 
period  in  brazen  vessels.” 

“ Among  the  many  recipes,”  says  Dr.  Hassall, 
writing  on  the  adulteration  of  food,  “which 
modern  authors  of  cookery-books  have  given 
for  imparting  a green  colour  to  pickles,  the 
following  are  particularly  deserving  of  censure, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  sup- 
pressed in  future  editions  of  the  works  from 
which  they  are  extracted : — 

“ ‘ To  Pickle  Gherkins.— Boil  the  vinegar  in  a 
bell-metal  or  copper  pot ; pour  it  boiling  hot 
•over  your  cucumbers.’ 

“ ‘ To  make  Greening.— Take  a bit  of  verdigris 
the  bigness  of  a hazel-nut,  finely-powdered, 
half  a pint  of  distilled  vinegar,  and  a bit  of 
alum  powder,  with  a little  bay  salt.  Put  all  in 
a bottle,  shake  it,  and  let  it  stand  till  clear. 
Pour  a tea-spoonful  into  codlings,  or  whatever 
you  wish  to  green.’ 

“ One  author  dirocts— ‘ To  render  pickles 
groen,  boil  them  with  halfpence,  or  allow  thorn 
to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  in  coppor  or 
brass  pans.’  . . 

“ To  detect  the  presence  of  copper  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mince  tho  pickles  and  to  pour 
liquid  ammonia,  dilutod  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  over  them  in  a stopperod  vial:  if  the 
pickles  contain  the  minutest  quantity  of  coppor, 
' tho  ammonia  will  assume  a bluo  colour.” 

Another  very  simple  and  efficient  method  of 
detecting  tho  presence  of  copper  in  pickles  is 
tho  following  Put  three  or  four  drops  of  the 


suspected  vinegar  on  the  blade  of  a knife ; add 
one  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat  the  under 
surfaco  of  tho  knife  over  the  flame  of  a candle; 
the  vinegar  in  evaporating  will  deposit  the 
copper  upon  tho  iron  if  any  be  present. 
Another  easy  way  of  detecting  this  adulteration 
is  to  take  a clear  and  bright  piece  of  iron — a 
bit  of  wire  will  do — and  immerse  it  for  a few 
hours  in  tho  vinegar  of  tho  pickle.  If  copper 
is  present,  the  metal  will  be  deposited  in  a per- 
ceptible though  thin  crust  upon  the  iron. 

Pickles,  Summer,  for  present  use. 

— Gut  equal  quantities  of  young  onions,  sour 
apples,  and  fresh  cucumbers  into  thin  slices. 
With, these  fill  an  unglazed  earthen  jar  which 
will  hold  a quart  of  liquid.  Shake  in  with  the 
vegetables  a dessert-spoonful  of  salt  and  a tea- 
spoonful and  a half  of  cayenne.  Pour  in  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  sherry  and  four  table-spoon- 
fuls of  soy,  and  as  much  vinegar  as  the  jar  will 
hold,  and  cover  closely  until  wanted.  If  it 
is  wished^  to  make  this  pickle  in  the  autumn 
or  winter,  finely-minced  celery  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  cucumbers.  The  pickle  can  be 
used  the  day  it  is  made. 

Pickles,  Sweet  American.— Take  seven 
pounds  of  damsons,  or  winesours,  four  pounds 
of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  an  ounce  of  stick  cinna- 
mon, an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  a pint  of  vinegar. 
Lay  the  fruit  and  the  other  dry  ingredients,  . 
in  layers,  in  a deep  stone  jar,  and  pour  the 
vinegar  over  all.  Put  the  jar  into  a large  pan  1 
of  boiling  water,  and  keep  boiling  until  the 
sugar  is  thoroughly  '.dissolved  and  the  juice  of  : 
the  fruit  extracted,  then  put  the  jar  in  a cool 
place.  The  next  day  drain  off  the  syrup, 
boil  it,  and  pour  it  over  the  fruit : repeat  i 
this  process  six  or  seven  successive  days  until 
the  skin  looks  hard  and  the  plums  clear.  Let 
the  preparation  stand  a week,  then  take  the' 
plums  out  one  by  one,  place  them  in  jars,  boil  s 
the  syrup,  and  fill  up  the  jars  with  it.  When 
cold,  put  brandy-papers  over,  and  tie  a bladder 
on  the  top  to  keep  the  air  out,  or  the  pickles  - 
will  lose  their  colour.  Pears,  apples,  peaches,- 
and  cherries  can  all  be  pickled . in  this  waj , 
and  will  be  found  delicious.  A little  cochineal!  j 
in  a bag  dropped  in  the  jar  will  improve  the 
colour  greatly.  If  kept  in  a dry  place,  the}  j 
will  keep  six  or  seven  years.  Time,  three 
weeks.  Cost  varies  nearly  every  year. 


Pickles,  Wholesomeness  of.— 

“ Pickles,”  says  Dr.  Graham,  in  his  “ Domestic 
Medicine,”  “ are  merely  vegetable  receptacles 
for  vinegar,  but  tho  vegetable  being  hardened 
by  the  acid,  renders  it  somewhat  difficult  or 
digestion,  and  therefore  pickles  aro  not  mucii 
to  be  recommended.  The  pickled  onion  seems 
to  be  among  the  most  wholesome  of  this  sort  or 
condiment.” 


Pickling  Jars.— Some  sensible  remark 
this  head  are  given  in  tho  “ Encyclopedia  o 
mostic  Economy:”— As  vinegar  is  a corro- 

e substance,  capable  of  dissolving 
tals,  and  likewise  some  of  the  Sla*cs 
•thenwaro  which  contain  lead,  g,ca 
ist  bo  taken  in  selecting  proper  vessels  to  pn 
e and  keep  pickles  in  otherwise  dangeWi 
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bem"  introduced  into  tho  pickle  from  the  action 
of  tlie  acid  upon  tho  vessel  containing  it. 
Pickles  should  never  ho  made  or  kept  m any 
vessel  of  metal,  for  the  vinegar  will  dissolve 
copper  and  produce  verdigris — a poisonous  sub- 
stance ; and  it  acts  upon  lead,  forming  acetate 
of  lead,  another  poison ; and  neither  pewter, 
tin,  nor  zinc  are  altogether  safe,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  inconvenience  of  having  the  vessels  cor- 
roded. Iron  is  harmless,  hut  is  liable  to  he 
corroded  hy  vinegar,  though  slightly.  If 
covered  with  a glaze  containing  no  lead  it  is 
perfectly  safe.  The  safest  materials  for 
pickling- vessels  are  unglazed  earthenware,  glass, 
porcelain,  or  earthenware  covered  with  a glaze 
containing  no  lead,  such  as  stoneware.  Take 
note  also  that  anything  that  has  held  grease 
will  spoil  pickles. 

Piedmont  Cake.— Take  four  ounces  of 
sweet  almonds  and  eight  hitter  ones.  Blanch 
them,  and  pound  them  in  a mortar,  putting 
in  half  a tea-spoonful  of  orange-flower  water 
every  now  and  then  to  prevent  them  oiling. 
When  they  are  soft  and  smooth,  soak  them  in 
half  a pint  of  cream  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  then  pass  the  cream  through  a jelly-hag, 
and  rub  the  almond-paste  well  with  the  hack 
of  a wooden  spoon  to  squeeze  as  much  of  it 
into  the  liquid  as  possible.  Keep  the  flavoured 
cream  in  a cool  place  until  wanted  for  use. 
Prepare  two  ounces  of  candied-peel  and  four 
ounces  of  pistachio  kernels,  by  cutting  the  peel 
into  small  pieces,  and  blanching  the  pistachios 
and  cutting  them  into  quarters ; then  put  both 
aside  until  required.  Beat  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  butter  to  a cream.  Add  gradually  four 
ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  half  a salt-spoonful 
of  salt,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  dried  flour,  and 
the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs;  and  when 
these  are  thoroughly  mixed,  work  in  gradually 
three-quarters  of  a pound  more  of  flour,  two 
more  egg  yolks,  and  four  whole  eggs.  Beat  the 
paste  with  a wooden  spoon.  Dissolve  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  German  yeast  in  a little 
lukewarm  water,  and  knead  it  into  the  batter 
with  the  almond-flavoured  cream.  Butter  a 
large  mould,  pour  in  the  mixture,  and  put  the 
pistachios  and  candied  peel  evenly  round  the 
inside.  When  the  cake  has  sufficiently  risen, 
bake  in  a moderate  oven  until  it  is  lightly 
browned.  When  it  is  done  enough  (which  may 
be  ascertained  by  sticking  a skewer  into  the 
centre  : if  it  can  be  drawn  out  dry,  the  cake  is 
ready),  turn  it  out  of  the  mould. 

Pie,  Christmas. — Presents  of  game  are 
often  made  at  Christmas  time  by  friends  in  the 
country  to  those  in  London  and  large  towns,  and 
this  game  will  be  found  to  go  much  further  if 
made  into  a pie  than  when  roasted  or  boiled. 
Partridges,  pheasants,  woodcock,  grouse,  and 
snipes  may  be  thus  used.  If  the  birds  are 
small,  they  may  be  kept  whole ; if  large,  the 
logs  and  wings  should  be  cut  off,  and  the 
breasts  larded  with  bacon.  Woodcock  and 
snipes  should  not  bo  drawn,  as  the  intestines, 
which  should  be  carefully  cleaned,  aro  con- 
sidered a great  delicacy.  Mako  some  good 
forcemeat  balls,  and  put  them  among  tho  pieces 
of  meat.  They  may  be  made  of  the  livors  of 
the  birds  pounded  with  an  equal  quantity  of 


bacon,  some  sweet  herbs,  bread-crumbs,  and 
threo  or  four  chopped  truffles.  Season  rather 
highly.  Line  the  edges  of  a pie-dish  with 
good  crust.  Put  a beef  steak  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dish,  then  tho  birds  with  the  forcemeat 
balls,  place  pieces  of  butter  here  and  there,  and 
strew  over  the  whole  three  or  four  truffles  and 
some  fresh  mushrooms,  both  chopped.  If  the 
steak  is  omitted,  slices  of  fat  bacon  may  be  laid 
under  and  above  the  meat.  Pour  a little  stock 
over,  cover  the  dish  with  a good  crust,  brush 
the  pie  over  with  the  yolk  of  a beaten  egg,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven.  When  the  pie  is  to 
be  eaten  hot,  make  some  gravy  of  a little  good 
melted  butter,  with  the  juice  of  a lemon  and  a 
little  claret  added.  This  will  be  an  improve- 
ment, and  will  not  interfere  with  the  flavour  of 
the  game.  If  it  is  to  be  eaten  cold,  lift  off  the 
lid  just  before  serving,  and  place  some  cubes  of 
savoury  aspic  jelly  on  the  top.  The  time  to 
bake  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  pie,  but 
it  should  not  be  baked  too  much. 

Pies.— Recipes  for  the  following  pies  will 
be  found  under  their  respective  headings  : — 


Apple 

Apricot 

Australian  Beef 
Beef,  Raised 
Beef  Steak 
Beef  Steak  and 
Oyster 

Beef  Suet  for  Pie- 
crust 

Brandy-mince  for 
Pies 
Bride 

Calf’s  Head 

Carp 

Carrot 

Cherry 

Chicken 

Chicken  and  Sweet- 
bread 
Cod,  Fresh 
Cod,  Salt 
Conger  Eel 
Creamed  Apple 
Crust,  Common,  for 
Raised 

Crust,  Dripping,  for 
Kitchen  Use 
Dartmouth 
Devizes 

Devonshire  Squab 

Dowlet 

Duck 

Dutch  Apple 
Eel 

Eel,  with  Tench 
Egg 

Egg  Mince 

Fife 

Fish 

Fish  and  Oysters 
Folkestone  Puddino 
Fowl,  Mock  Stras- 
burg 
French 

French,  Raised 
Fruit  for  Invalids 


Game 

Game  and  Macaroni 
Game,  Christmas 
Game,  Hunting 
Game,  Perigord 
Giblet 

Godiveau,  Raised 

Goose 

Grouse 

Grouse  (Scotch 
Fashion). 

Halibut 

Hare 

Hare,  Raised 

Herb 

Herrings 

Hunter’s 

Icing  for  Fruiy 

Italian 

Jelly  for,  to 
Clarify 

Jelly,  Meat  fob, 
Cold 

Jelly,  Meat  for, 
Economical 
Jelly,  Meat  for, 
Superior 
Kidney 
Lamb 

Lamb  and  Currant 
Lancashire,  Raised 
Lark 

Lark,  Hot 
Leicester 

Lei  cestershire, 
Medley 
Ling 
Lobster 

Lobster  and  Oyster 

Macaroni 

Mackerel 

hi  eat  (a  la  Don 
Pedro) 

Mince 
Moor  Game 
Mutton 
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Olive,  Bf.ep 
Olive,  Veal 
Oyster 
Partridge 
Pate  de  Gtbier 
Pigeon  (a  T Anglais) 
Pilchard  and  Leek 
Pork 

Pork  and  Aitlb 
Potato 

Potato  (with  Sausage 
Meat) 

Rabbit 

Raised 

Rhubarb 


Rook 

Snipes,  Potted 

Snipes,  Raised  Pie 

Sole 

Souab 

Tench 

Veal  and  Ham 
Veal  and  Oyster 
Veal  and  Sweet- 
bread 

Veal,  Solid 
Vegetable 
Venison  Pastry 
Woodcock 
Yorkshire. 


Pies,  Common  Crust  for  Raised 

( see  Crust,  Common,  &c). 


Pies,  Dripping  Crust  for  Kitchen 

(see  Crust,  Dripping), 

Pies,  Extraordinary.— A favourite  dish 
at  the  tables  of  our  forefathers  was  a pie  of 
stupendous  magnitude,  out  of  which,  on  its 
being  opened,  a flock  of  living  birds  flew  forth, 
to  the  no  small  surprise  and  amusement  of  the 
guests.  This  was  a common  joke  at  an  old  English 
feast.  These  animated  pies  were  often  intro- 
duced “ to  set  on,”  as  Hamlet  says,  “ a quantity 
of  barren  spectators  to  laugh.”  There  is  an 
instance  of  a dwarf  undergoing  such  an 
incrustation.  About  the  year  1630,  King 
Charles  and  his  Queen  were  entertained  by  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  at  Burleigh 
on  the  Hill,  on  which  occasion  Jeffery  Hudson, 
the  dwarf,  was  served  up  in  a cold  pie.— Dr. 
Kitchener. 


Pies,  Meat,  JeHy  for— Break  up  two 
pounds  of  the  knuckle  of  veal,  and  put  them 
into  a stewpan  with  the  knuckle-bone  of  a ham, 
or,  failing  this,  half  a pound  of  raw  lean  ham. 
Pour  over  them  three  pints  of  cold  water,  and 
add  a carrot,  an  onion,  half  a bay-leaf,  three  or 
four  sticks  of  celery,  a handful  of  parsley,  a 
small  sprig  of  thyme,  a blade  of  mace,  two 
cloves,  a roll  of  lemon-rind,  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  a lump  of  sugar,  and 
six  peppercorns.  Cover  the  stewpan,  and  bring 
the  contents  slowly  to  aboil.  Remove  the  scum 
as  it  rises,  draw  the  pan  to  the  side,  and  sim- 
mer gently,  but  continuously,  for  five  hours. 
Strain  the  liquid  through  a jelly-bag,  and  let  it 
stand  until  it  is  cold  and  stiff.  Remove  the  fat, 
by  first  scraping  it  off  with  a spoon,  and  after- 
wards pouring  a little  hot  water  over  the  sur- 
face, draining  it  off  immediately,  and  then 
wiping  off  the  moisture  with  a dry  napkin.  If 
the  jelly  has  been  gently  boiled  it  should  not 
need  to  be  clarified.  If,  however,  it  is  not  quite 
clear  and  bright,  dissolve  it  over  a gentle  fire, 
and  when  it  is  melted,  without  being  hot,  mix 
with  it  the  white  of  an  egg  which  has  beon 
woll  whisked,  with  half  a tea-cupful  of  water, 
and  add  tho  crushed  shell  of  the  egg,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  tarragon  vinegar,  and  a glassful  of 
sherry.  Put  the  pan  on  tho  fire,  and  stir  it 
briskly  until  it  begins  to  boil ; then  draw  it  to 
tho  side,  put  on  the  cover,  and  let  it  simmer, 
without  being  touched,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Strain  it  again  through  a jelly-bag,  and  when 


cold  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  bones,  necks,  and 
feet  of  fowls,  or  the  shank-bones  of  a leg  of 
mutton,  if  boiled  down  carefully  with  an  ox-heel 
or  a calf’s  foot,  will  make  good  meat  jelly. 
Probable  cost,  ‘2s.  8d.  Sufficient  for  three  pints 
of  jelly. 

Pies,  Meat,  JeHy  for  (Economical  and 
quickly  made). — Put  an  ounce  of  gelatine  into  a 
cup  with  as  much  cold  water  as  will  cover  it, 
and  let  it  soak  for  half  an  hour.  Put  a pint 
and  a half  of  good  stock,  quite  free  from  fat, 
into  a stewpan  with  a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay- 
leaf,  five  or  six  shallots,  half  a blade  of  mace, 
six  cloves,  an  onion,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
Bring  the  gravy  gently  to  the  boil ; cool  it, 
stir  the  gelatine  into  it,  and  continue  stirring 
until  it  is  dissolved.  Let  the  gravy  cool ; mix 
with  it  the  whites  and  crushed  shells  of  two  eggs 
which  have  been  beaten  up  with  a cupful  of 
cold  water.  Stir  them  into  the  stock,  whisk  all 
together  until  the  liquid  is  on  the  point  of  boil- 
ing, then  draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side  of  the 
fire,  and  let  the  contents  simmer  gently  for  ten 
minutes.  Pass  the  gravy'  through  a jelly-bag, 
and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  If  the  stock  is 
already  nicely  flavoured,  the  flavouring  in- 
gredients need  not  be  added.  A dessert-spoon- 
ful of  tarragon  vinegar  and  half  a glassful  of 
sherry  may  be  stirred  in,  with  the  whites  of 
the  eggs,  if  approved.  The  jelly  will  become 
stiff  more  quickly  if  it  is  poured  out  on  a large 
dish.  Time,  one  hour  to  make.  Probable  cost, 
exclusive  of  stock,  Is.  Sufficient  for  a quart  of 
jelly. 

Pi0S,  Paste  for  ( see  Paste  for  Common 
Pies,  Paste  for  Raised  Pies,  &c.). 

Pig  Harslet  ( see  Harslet,  Pig’s). 

Pig,  Roast,  Forcemeat  for  (see  Foroe- 
meat  for  Roast  Pig). 

Pig,  Sectional  Diagram  of  Bacon 

(see  the  illustration  accompanying  the  article 
Bacon,  To  Cut  up  a Pig  for). 

Pig,  Sucking.— Sucking  pigs  are  in 
season  all  the  year  round,  though  they  are  to 
be  preferred  in  cold  weather,  and  are  at  their 


SUCKING  PIG. 


St  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  end  of 
3 comber.  To  be  eaten  in  perfection  they 
ould  not  be  more  than  throe  weeks  old.  an 
ould  bo  cooked  as  soon  as  possible  after 
ov  are  killed,  as  they  deteriorate  in . q«»l  | 
cry  hour  that  they  are  kept.  Sucking-pig 
fattened  with  milk  and  whey,  with  the 
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addition  of  barley-meal.  Some  consider  tlio 
flesh  a great  delicacy;  others,  however,  hold 
it  to  be  too  luscious.  It  is  very  nourishing, 
but  not  so  digestible  as  might  be  supposed. 
The  price  of  a sucking-pig  varies  consider- 
ably with  the  season  and  the  demand;  they 
may  be  had  sometimes  for  os.  or  6s.,  at  others 
20s.  or  25s.  may  be  asked  for  them.  The 
average  cost  is  from  6s.  to  9s. 

Pig,  Sucking  (a  la  Fran9aise). — -Wipe  the 
pig  quite  dry  inside  and  out,  and  stuff  it  with  a 
forcemeat  prepared  as  follows  :• — Shred  half  a 
pound  of  beef  suet  very  finely,  mix  with  it  half 
a pound  of  grated  bread-crumbs,  and  add  a 
table-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  eight  sage- 
leaves  minced,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
Bind  the  mixture  together  with  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  two  eggs  and  a table-spoonful  of  milk, 
if  necessary.  Sew  up  the  slit  securely,  and 
roast  the  pig  until  it  is  three-parts  cooked. 
Take  it  down,  put  it  on  one  side,  and  cut  it  up 
into  neat  pieces.  Place  these  in  a stewpan, 
barely  cover  them  with  a little  stock,  and  add  a 
large  Spanish  onion  finely  minced,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  chopped  lemon-rind,  a little  salt, 
grated  nutmeg,  and  cayenne  pepper,  a bunch  of 
parsley,  and  a pinch  of  powdered  thyme.  Stew 
these  ingredients  gently  together  for  an  hour. 
Strain  the  sauce,  and  thicken  it  with  a dessert- 
spoonful of  brown  thickening,  or,  failing  this, 
with  half  an  ounce  of  butter  rolled  in  flour ; add 
a dessert-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  with  the  stuffing 
made  up  into  small  balls.  Stew  a quarter  of  an 
hour  longer,  and  serve  the  pig  on  a hot  dish  with 
the  sauce  poured  over  it.  Probable  cost  of 
sucking-pig,  6s.  to  9s.  Sufficient  for  ten  or 
twelve  persons. 

Pig,  Sucking,  Baked. — Prepare  and 
stuff  the  pig  exactly  as  for  roasting.  Brush  it 
well  in  every  part  with  beaten  white  of  egg ; 
it  will  then  require  no  further  basting,  and  the 
crackling  will  be  perfectly  crisp.  Serve  and 
•dish  it  in  the  same  way  as  roast  pig,  and  with 
the  same  accompaniments.  A sucking-pig  is 
much  more  easily  baked  than  roasted,  and  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  persons,  quite 
as  nice.  Time  to  bake  a three  weeks’  old  pig, 
an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours.  Probable 
cost,  6s.  to  9s.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  nine 
persons. 

Pig,  Sucking,  Broiled  (a  la  Tartare). — 
Cut  the  remains  of  a cold  roast  pig  into  neat 
slices,  freed  entirely  from  skin  and  gristle.  Dip 
them  into  clarified  butter,  and  afterwards  into 
highly-seasoned  bread-crumbs,  and  broil  them 
•over  a clear  fire  until  thoy  are  brightly  browned. 
Servotho  slices  on  a hot  dish,  with  a sauce,  made 
asfollowB,  in  a tureen : — Mince  a moderate-sized 
omon  very  finely,  and  fry  it  in  half  an  ounce 
<u  butter  until  it  is  lightly  browned.  Season 
rather  highly  with  peppor,  pour  two  tablo- 
«Poonfnls  of  vinegar  over  it,  and  boil  all  to- 
gether  for  three  minutes.  Add  a table-spoonful 
oi  flour  mixed  smoothly  with  half  a pint  of 
'^y°r>  sod  half  a tea-spoonful  of  Liebig’s 
extract  of  meat.  Boil  these  for  a quartor  of  an 
wur.  Stir  in  a table-spoonful  of  mixed  mus- 
ard’  a table-spoonful  of  Worcester  sauco,  and  a 


tea-spoonful  of  anchovy.  Serve  vory  hot.  When 
the  shoulders  of  the  pig  are  loft  untouched  they 
are  excellent  broiled  whole  in  this  way,  and 
curry  or  tomato  sauce  maybe  served  with  thorn, 
instead  of  the  above.  Time,  ten  minutes  to 
broil  the  slices ; half  an  hour  to  make  the  sauce. 
Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold  pig,  8d. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Pig,  Sucking,  Currant  Sauce  for 

[see  Currant  Sauce,  &c.). 

Pig,  Sucking  (en  Blanquette). — Cut  the 
remains  of  a cold  roast  pig  into  neat  pieces, 
freed  entirely  from  skin  and  gristle,  and  season 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Melt 
one  ounce  of  butter  in  a stewpan,  and  mix 
with  it  half  an  ounce  of  flour.  Add  half  a 
dozen  mushrooms  cut  into  slices,  and  a bunch 
of  parsley,  and  moisten  the  whole  with  half  a 
pint  of  stock  and  a glassful  of  sherry.  Simmer 
the  sauce  gently  until  it  is  considerably  reduced, 
and  of  the  consistency  of  thick  cream,  then 
strain,  and  put  in  the  meat.  When  this  is 
quite  hot,  without  having  boiled,  stir  into  the 
sauce  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  beaten  up  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  strained  lemon-juice.  Stir 
this  for  a minute,  and  serve  the  meat  on  a hot 
dish  with  the  sauce  poured  over  it.  Time, 
two  hours.  Probable  cost,  8d.,  exclusive  of  the 
cold  meat.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Pig,  Sucking,  Galantine  of. — Scald  and 
clean  a sucking  pig  four  or  five  weeks  old ; cut 
off  its  head,  split  it  open,  lay  it  flat,  and  bone  it. 
Make  a seasoning,  by  mincing  a dozen  sage- 
leaves  very  finely,  and  mixing  with  them  two 
nutmegs  finely  grated,  three  blades  of  mace 
reduced  to  powder,  and  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
salt.  Sprinkle  the  pig  all  over  with  this,  roll  it 
tightly,  bind  it  securely  with  tape,  and  fasten  it 
in  a thin  linen  cloth.  Bring  to  a boil  as  much 
veal  stock,  or,  failing  this,  water,  as  will  cover 
the  pig,  and  put  with  it  a dozen  peppercorns,  a 
clove  of  garlic,  a bunch  of  parsley,  and  a sprig 
of  thyme.  Let  the  pig  simmer  in  this  until  it 
is  tender.  Lift  it  out,  and  when  it  is  cold 
remove  the  tape  and  the  cloth.  Let  the  pig 
he  until  it  is  cold,  when  it  is  ready  for  serving. 
Piquant  sauce  should  be  sent  to  table  with  it.  If 
liked,  the  pig  can  be  kept  for  a week  in  a pickle 
made  of  the  liquor  in  which  it  was  boiled,  salted 
and  flavoured  with  vinegar.  Time  to  simmer, 
four  hours  or  more,  until  the  tape  becomes 
loose.  Probable  cost  of  pig,  6s.  to  9s.  Suffi- 
cient for  ten  or  twelve  persons. 

Pig,  Sucking,  Galantine  of  (Superior). 
— -Scald  and  clean  the  pig,  split  it  open,  lay  it 
flat  upon  a table,  and  bone  it  carefully.  The 
head  may  bo  cut  off,  if  liked:  if  left  on  it 
should  not  be  boned.  Mako  as  much  good  veal 
stuffing  as  can  be  spread  evenly  and  thinly  over 
the  pig.  Place  upon  this,  in  layers,  thin  slices 
of  tongue,  hard-boiled  eggs,  truffles,  fat  bacon, 
and  ham,  and  cover  the  whole  with  another 
layor  of  veal  forcemeat.  Roll  the  pig  tightly, 
so  as  not  to  displace  the  forcemeat,  &c.,  bind  it 
firmly  with  fillets  of  tape,  cover  with  a soft 
cloth,  and  sew  up  securely.  Boil  as  much 
nicoly-soasoned  stock  as  will  cover  the  pig,  put 
with  it,  if  liked,  a glassful  of  sherry,  and  simmer 
gently  until  the  tapo  becomes  loose.  Lot  the 
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galantine  grow  cold  in  the  liquor  in  which  it 
was  boiled,  then  lift  it  out,  and  boil  the  stock 
quickly  until  it  is  sufficiently  reducod  to  form  a 
jelly  when  cold,  clear  it  with  white  of  egg, 
and  pour  it  over  the  meat.  Some  cooks  place  a j 
weight  upon  the  galantine  until  it  is  cold,  and  | 
then  either  glaze  it  or  cover  it  with  bread  ! 
raspings.  Time  to  boil  tho  galantine,  five  I 
hours  or  more.  Probable  cost,  12s.  to  15s.  | 
Sufficient  for  a largo  breakfast,  luncheon,  or  j 
supper  dish. 

Pig,  Sucking,  Potato  Stuffing  for 

(see  Potato  Stuffing  for  Goose  and  Sucking 

Pig)- 

Pig,  Sucking,  Roast— Wipe  the  pig 
thoroughly,  stuff  it,  and  sew  up  the  slit  securely 
with  soft  cotton.  Truss  it  like  a hare,  with 
the  fore-legs  skewered  back  and  the  hind-legs 
drawn  forward.  Eub  it  over  with  clarified 
butter,  or  fresh  salad-oil,  and  put  it  down,  not 
too  near,  before  a clear  brisk  fire.  Baste  con- 
stantly, or  the  crackling  will  be  blistered 
and  burnt,  instead  of  crisp  and  brown.  As 
the  middle  part  requires  less  roasting  than  the 
ends,  it  is  usual,' when  the  pig  is  half  done,  to 
hang  a flat  iron  from  the  spit  in  such  a position 
that  it  will  shade  the  heat  of  the  fire  from  the 
middle.  It  is  well  to  tie  some  butter  in  a piece 
of  muslin,  and  rub  the  pig  over  with  this  two 
or  three  times  whilst  it  is  roasting.  When  it  is 
done  enough,  cut  off  the  head  before  the  pig  is 
taken  from  the  fire,  take  out  the  brains,  and 
chop  them  up  quickly  with  the  stuffing add  the 
gravy  which  has  dropped  from  the  pig,  and, 
when  it  can  be  obtained,  a cupful  of  good  veal 
or  beef  gravy,  together  with  a little  cayenne, 
lemon-juice,  and  grated  nutmeg.  To  dish  it, 
cut  the  pig  open,  and  lay  the  sides  back  to  back, 
lengthwise,  upon  the  dish,  with  one  half  of  the 
head  at  each  end  and  the  ears  at  the  sides.  If 
preferred,  the  brains  may  be  stirred  into  melted 
butter  instead  of  gravy.  Eich  brown  sauce, 
tomato,  poivrade,  piquant,  proven9ale,  bread, 
apple,  and  the  old-fashioned  currant  sauce,  are 
all  served  with  sucking-pig.  Time  to  roast, 
according  to  size : a three  weeks’  old  pig, 
two  hours.  Probable  cost,  6s.  to  12s.  Suffi- 
cient, a three  weeks’  old  pig  for  eight  or  nine 
persons. 

Pig,  Sucking,  Roast  (Dr.  Kitchener’s 
recipe) . — A sucking-pig  is  in  prime  order  for  the 
spit  when  about  three  weeks  old.  It  loses  part 
of  its  goodness  every  hour  after  it  is  killed ; if 
not  quite  fresh,  no  art  can  make  the  crackling 
crisp.  To  be  in  perfection,  it  should  be  killed 
in  the  morning  to  be  oaten  at  dinner ; . it 
requires  very  careful  roasting.  A sucking-pig, 
like  a young  child,  must  not  be  left  for  an 
instant.  The  ends  must  have  much  more  fire 
than  tho  middle  ; for  this  purposo  is  contrived 
an  iron  to  hang  before  the  middle  part,  allied 
a pig  iron.  If  you  havo  not  this,  use  a common 
flat-iron,  or  keep  tho  fire  fiercest  at  the  two 
ends.  For  the  stuffing,  take  of  the  crumb  of  a 
stale  loaf  about  five  ounces ; rub  it  through  a 
colander;  minco  fine  a handful  of  sago  (i.e. 
about  two  ounces),  and  a largo  onion  (about 
an  ounce  and  a half);  mix  these  together 
with  an  egg,  some  popper  and  salt,  and  a 
bit  of  butter  as  big  as  an  egg ; fill  the  belly 


of  tho  pig  with  this,  and  sew  it  up ; lay  it 
to  tho  fire,  and  basto  it  with  salad-oil  till  it 
is  quite  done.  Do  not  leave  it  a moment ; 
it  requires  the  most  vigilant  attendance.  Boast 
it  at  a clear  brisk  fire  at  some  distance. 
To  gain  the  praise  of  epicurean  pig-eatersr 
tho  crackling  must  be  nicely  crisped  and  deli- 
cately and  lightly  browned,  without  being  either 
blistered  or  burnt.  A small  three  weeks’  old 
pig  will  be  done  enough  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Before  you  take  it  from  the  fire,  cut  off 
the  head,  and  part  that  and  the  body  down  the 
middle ; chop  the  brains  very  fine  with  some 
boiled  sage-leaves,  and  mix  them  with  good 
veal  gravy,  or  beef  gravy,  or  what  runs  from 
the  pig  when  you  cut  its  head  off.  Send  up  a 
tureenful  of  beef  gravy  sauce  besides.  Currant 
sauce  is  still  a favourite  with  some  of  the  old 
school.  Lay  your  pig  back  to  back  in  the  dish, 
with  one  half  of  the  head  on  each  side,  and  the- 
cars  one  at  each  end,  which  you  must  take  care- 
to  make  nice  and  crisp.  When  you  cut  off 
the  pettitoes,  leave  the  skin  long,  round  the- 
ends  of  the  legs.  When  you  first  lay  the  pig- 
before  the  fire,  rub  it  all  over  with  fresh 
butter  or  salad-oil ; ten  minutes  after,  and  the- 
skin  looks  dry,  dredge  it  well  with  flour  all 
over ; let  it  remain  on  an  hour ; then  rub  it 
with  a soft  cloth.  A pig  is  a very  troublesome 
subject  to  roast.  Most  persons  have  them 
baked. 

Pig,  Sucking,  Scalded— A sucking-pig. 
is  generally  sent  from  the  butcher’s  ready  for 
the  spit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  find  it. 
necessary  to  prepare  it  themselves  the  following 
directions  are  given: — Put  the  pig  into  cold 
water  directly  after  it  is  killed,  and  let  it  remain 
for  five  minutes,  then  take  it  up,  and  hold  it  by 
the  head  in  a large  pan  of  boiling  water  for  two 
minutes.  Lay  it  on  a table,  and  rub  the  hairs 
off  with  a coarse  cloth.  If  they  do  not  come  off 
easily,  put  the  pig  in  the  water  another  minute. 
When  quite  clean,  make  a slit  down  the  belly, 
and  take  out  the  entrails,  leaving  the  kidneys- 
untouched.  Cut  off  the  feet  at  the  first  joint,, 
and  leave  a small  portion  of  skin  to  fold  neatly 
over  the  end.  Clean  the  nostrils  and  ears- 
thoroughly,  wash  the  pig  in  two  or  three- 
waters,  and  dry  it,  inside  and  out,  with  a cloth, 
then  wrap  it  in  a damp  cloth  imtil  it  can  be- 
cooked.  The  feet,  the  heart,  and  the  liver  of 
a sucking-pig  are  generally  served  separately. 


Pig,  Sucking,  Stuffed—  Ecmove  the 
bones  from  every  part  of  a sucking-pig  except- 
the  head,  which  should  bo  left  entire.  Stuff, 
the  pig  with  equal  parts  of  bacon  and  veal- 
liver  cut  small,  and  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper, 
cloveB,  and  nutmeg,  as  well  as  with  some  sage- 
and  basil  cut  as  small  as  possiblo.  Lay  on  the 
stuffing  some  slices  of  ham  and  tongue,  arrange 
these  in  layers,  and  cut  in  strips  some  bacon, 
truffles,  &c.  Arrange  tho  skin  over  these, 
bring  tho  sucking-pig  into  as  natural  a shape- 
as  possible,  and  then  enclose  it  in  a linen  cloth,, 
with  some  slices  of  bacon,  and  basil,  ami  sage- 
leaves.  Put  it  in  a pan  with  some  stock  broth, 
salt  and  popper,  and  dress  it  at  a very  gen  e 
heat.  Allow  it  to  get  sufficiently  cold  in  the 
vessel  in  widen  it  is  cooked,  that  it  ma> 
compressed  between  tho  hands  to  forco  out  the 
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liquid  inside  it.  Let  the  sucking-pig  get  quite 
cold,  and  remove  the  cloth  before  sending  it  to 
table. 


Pig,  Sucking,  Stuffing  for.— A sucking- 
pig  is  usually  filled  with  a stuffing  prepared  as 
Mows:—1 Take  half  a pint  of  finely-grated 
bread-crumbs.  Mix  with  them  a dozen  sage- 
leaves,  chopped  small,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt, 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  a pinch  ot 
cayenne.  Moisten  these  with  two  ounces  or 
clarified  butter  and  the  well-beaten  yolk  of  an 
egg.  One  onion  or  more,  chopped  small,  may 
be  added  or  not,  according  to  taste.  Time,  a 
few  minutes  to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  4d. 
Sufficient  for  one  young  pig. 


Pig,  Sucking,  Stuffing  of  Chestnuts 
for.— Peel,  scald,  and  blanch  half  a hundred 
chestnuts,  and  boil  them  in  a pint  of  milk,  with 
a pinch  of  salt  and  half  an  ounce  of  butter. 
When  they  are  done  enough,  drain  and  dry 
them,  and  mix  them  with  one  pound  of  good 
pork  sausage  meat.  Pill  the  body  of  the  pig, 
and  sew  it  securely.  When  the  pig  is  filled 
with  this  forcemeat,  a sauce,  made  as  follows, 
should  be  sent  to  table  with  it: — Peel,  scald, 
and  blanch  six  ounces  of  sound  chestnuts,  and 
stew  them  in  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  good 
brown  gravy  until  they  are  sufficiently  tendei' 
to  be  rubbed  through  a hair  sieve.  Stir  into 
the  pulp  half  a dozen  table-spoonfuls  of  rich 
brown  sauce,  season  rather  highly  with  mace 
and  cayenne,  and  add  a little  salt,  if  necessary. 
Stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire  until  it  boils,  and 
serve  immediately.  A glassful  of  madeira  or 
sherry  may  be  added  or  not.  Time,  twenty 
minutes  to  boil  the  chestnuts  for  the  stuffing; 
one  hour  and  a quarter  for  the  sauce.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  one  pig. 

Pig,  Sucking,  Stuffing  of  Potatoes 
for.  — Potatoes  mashed  with  milk,  and 
seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  are  sometimes 
used  as  a stuffing  for  roast  sucking-pig.  Any 
of  the  ordinary  sauces  may  be  sent  to  table  with 
this  dish. 


Pig,  Sucking,  Stuffing  of  Truffles 
for. — Take  one  pound  of  English  truffles. 
Wash  and  brush  them  well,  changing  the  water 
several  times,  dry  them,  and  cut  each  one  into 
quarters.  Mince  half  a pound  of  fat  bacon 
finely,  and  pound  it  to  a paste.  Put  it  into  a 
stewpan,  with  the  truffles,  a clove  of  garlic,  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  thyme,  a bay-leaf, 
and  a little  grated  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt. 
Let  these  ingredients  simmer  over  a gentle  fire 
for  ten  minutes,  when  they  will  be  ready  to  put 
inside  the  pig.  When  the  pig  is  filled  with 
this  forcemeat  a sauce,  made  as  follows,  should 
be  sent  to  table  with  it : — Wash,  wipe,  and  pare 
four  truffles,  and  chop  them  very  small.  Put 
them  into  a stewpan,  with  half  a pint  of  thick 
brown  sauce,  a piece  of  garlic  the  size  of  a pea, 
and  a glassful  of  sherry,  and  let  them  boil  for  ten 
minutes.  Mix  with  them  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  Liebig’s  extract,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  the 
essence  of  anchovy.  Boil  up  once  more,  and 
serve.  Probable  cost,  uncertain.  Sufficient 
for  ono  pig. 


Pig,  To  Cut  up  for  Bacon  ( sec  Bacon, 
To  Cut  up  a Pig  for). 


Pig’s  Blood.— Black  puddings  are  made' 
with  pig’s  blood  and  oatmeal.  The  blood  of 
animals,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  is  rich  in  restora- 
tive matter,  and  although  when  an  animal  is 
killed  it  is  usually  treated  as  refuse,  blood  may 
sometimes  advantageously  be  used  as  food. 

Pig’s  Cheek,  Boiled.— If  the  cheek  has 
been  dried,  soak  it  for  three  or  four  hours  , if 
it  has  been  taken  fresh  from  the  pickle  it  will 
require  only  to  be  washed  in  two  or  three 
waters.  Put  it  into  a saucepan,  _ cover  with 
cold  water,  bring  the  water  to  a boil,  and  let  it 
simmer  gently  until  tender.  Draw  off  the 
rind,  and  cover  the  outside  of  the  cheek  with 
bread-raspings.  Put  the  cheek  before  the  fire 
for  five  or  six  minutes,  that  the  raspings  may 
set.  A bag  of  raspings  may  be  bought  at  the 
baker’s,  a pint  for  2d.,  or  they  may  be 
made  of  pieces  of  stale  bread,  which  have  been 
dried  slowly  in  a cool  oven  until  they  are 
brown  and  hard,  and  then  crushed  to  powder. 
Time  to  boil  the  cheek,  two  hours  and  a half 
from  the  time  of  boiling,  if  the  cheek  is  fresh  v 
three  hours  if  it  has  been  dried.  Probable 
cost,  8d.  per  pound. 

Pig’s  Cheek,  Boiled,  and  Served 

with  Vegetables.— Take  half  a pig’s  head, 
remove  the  brains  and  tongue,  and  put  it  into 
a deep  pan.  Pub  it  well  with  half  a pound 
of  common  salt,  and  let  it  lie  for  three  or 
four  days,  turning  and  basting  twice  a day. 
When  it  is  to  be  cooked,  wash  it,  and  put  it 
into  a stewpan,  with  four  quarts  of  cold  water ; 
bring  it  to  a boil,  skim  it  well,  and  put  with  it 
a few  outer  sticks  of  celery,  one  or  two  sliced, 
onions,  and  a dozen  peppercorns.  Let  it  sim- 
mer until  it  is  done  enough,  then  draiil  it  from 
the  liquid,  serve  on  a hot  dish,  and  send, 
potatoes  and  boiled  greens  to  table  with  it. 
Some  cooks  like  the  vegetables  boiled  with  the 
cheek,  and  served  round  it.  The  liquid  in 
which  it  has  been  boiled  may  be  converted  into 
excellent  pea-soup.  Time  to  boil  the  cheek, 
two  hours  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  8d.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Pig’s  Cheek,  M.  Soyer’s  Mode  of 
Dressing. — Take  a nicely-pickled  pig’s  cheek. 
Let  it  boil  gently  until  it  is  quite  tender.  Tie 
half  a pint  of  good  split  peas  loosely  in  a cloth, 
put  them  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  for 
an  hour ; then  take  them  out,  pass  them  through 
a hair  sieve,  and  mix  with  the  pulp  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  four 
well-beaten  eggs.  Stir  the  mixture  over  the 
fire  until  the  eggs  begin  to  set,  then  spread  it 
upon  the  cheek,  brush  over  with  beaten  egg, 
sprinkle  bread  raspings  on  it,  put  it  in  the 
oven  a few  minutes,  and  serve.  Time,  two 
hours  and  a half  to  boil  the  cheek.  Probable 
cost  of  cheek,  8d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
eight  or  ten  persons. 

Pig’s  Cheek,  Pickled.— Split  open  a 
pig’s  nead,  take  out  the  brains,  cut  out  the 
snout,  and  chop  off  the  upper  bone,  to  make 
the  cheeks  a good  shape.  Rub  tho  cheeks  with 
salt,  and  let  them  lie  for  two  or  three  days. 
Boil  a handful  of  common  salt,  half  a pound  of 
bay  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  four  ounces 
of  moist  sugar,  and  a pennyworth  of  cochineal. 
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in  a pint  of  strong  ale  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Pour  the  liquid,  when  cold,  over  the  cheeks,  and 
lot  them  remain  in  it  for  a fortnight,  turning 
and  hasting  every  day;  then  hang  them  in 
smoko  for  a week,  when  they  will  be  ready  for 
use.  Probable  cost  of  cheeks,  8d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient,  one  check  for  eight  or  ten  persons. 

Pig’s  Cheek,  Pickled  (another  way). — 
AVash  a couple  of  pig’s  cheeks,  strew  a handful 
of  salt  over  them,  and  leave  them  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Drain  them,  and  dry  them  well 
with  a soft  cloth.  Powder  and  mix  the  following 
ingredients : — A quarter  of  a pound  of  common 
salt,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  one 
ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  half  an  ounce  of  ground 
popper.  Dry  this  mixture  thoroughly  before 
the  fire,  rub  it  well  into  the  cheeks,  and  turn 
and  rub  them  ever  day  for  four  weeks.  They 
may  either  be  boiled  straight  from  the  pickle 
or  hung  to  dry  in  a cool  place ; if  they  are 
boiled  at  once  they  require  only  to  be  well 
washed  before  being  cooked ; if  they  are  dried 
they  must  be  soaked.  When  pig’s  cheeks 
are  cured  and  dried  like  bacon  they  are  called 
Bath  Chaps.  Probable  cost,  8d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  eight  or  nine  persons. 

Pig’s  Cheeks,  Potted..— Take  a large 
pig’s  head,  split  it  open,  take  out  the  brains, 
and  cut  off  the  ears.  Let  it  soak  in  cold  water 
for  twenty-four  hours,  then  put  the  cheek,  with 
the  tongue,  into  a saucepan,  cover  with  cold 
water,  bring  slowly  to  the  boil,  and  let  the 
meat  simmer  gently  until  it  is  so  tender  that 
the  bones  can  bo  easily  drawn  out.  Draw  off 
the  skin,  if  possible  in  one  piece,  and  while 
the  meat  is  still  hot  mince  it  quickly,  and 
season  rather  highly  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
grated  nutmeg.  Lay  half  the  skin  at  the 
bottom  of  a pan  or  bowl,  put  in  the  mince,  and 
cover  with  the  remainder  of  the  skin.  Place 
a plate  with  a weight  upon  it,  and  leave  it 
until  it  is  quite  cold.  It  will  turn  out  in  a 
shape,  and  should  be  cut  in  thin  slices,  and 
eaten  with  vinegar  and  mustard.  It  may  be 
kept  in  a pickle  made  of  the  liquid  in  which  it 
was  stewed  boiled  with  a little  salt  and  vinegar. 
Time  to  boil  tho  cheeks,  two  hours  and  a half 
to  three  hours.  Probable  cost  of  pig’s  head,  6d. 
or  8d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  a standing 
breakfast  dish. 

Pig’s  Ears.  — Pig’s  ears  are  generally 
dressed  with  the  feet.  They  may,  however,  be 
stuffed  and  stewed  as  follows  : — Bone  an,  an- 
chovy, and  pound  it  to  a paste.  Mix  with  it 
six  ounces  of  grated  bread-crumbs,  two  ounces 
of  minced  veal,  four  ounces  of  shred  suet,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  shred  parsley,  and  two  or  three 
sage-leaves.  Soason  this  forcemeat  with  salt 
and  cayenne,  and  bind  it  together  with  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs.  Take  two  or  four  cars  which 
have  been  already  soaked  for  some  hours  and 
partially  boiled,  liaise  the  skin  of  the  upper 
side,  and  fill  them  with  the  stuffing.  Fry  them 
in  hot  fat  till  they  are  brightly  browned, 
drain  them  well,  and  stew  them  gently  in 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  very  rich  brown 
gravy,  nicely  flavoured  and  highly  seasoned. 
Serve  the  ears  on  a hot  dish,  with  the  gravy 
strained  and  poured  round  them.  If  liked,  a 


puree  of  peas  can  be  sent  to  table  with  them. 
Time  to  stew,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
uncertain,  pig's  ears  being  generally  sold  with 
the  head.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Pig’s  Feet  (a  la  SainteMenehould). — Take 
two  large  pig’s  feet  which  have  been  salted,  or 
not,  as  most  convenient.  Cleanse  them  perfectly, 
split  them  in  halves,  and  bind  them  securely 
with  tape  to  keep  them  in  their  proper  position. 
Put  them  into  a saucepan,  with  a quart  of  broth 
or  water,  and  with  them  a little  pepper — and 
salt,  if  required — a carrot,  an  onion,  a bunch  of 
parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  two  cloves, 
and  two  or  three  outer  sticks  of  celery.  Let 
them  simmer  gently  for  several  hours  until  quite 
tender.  Drain  them,  draw  out  the  large  bone, 
and  (press  the  feet  between  two  dishes,  until 
they  are  cold  and  stiff.  When  wanted  for  use, 
dip  them  into  clarified  butter,  cover  thickfy 
with  highly-seasoned  bread-crumbs,  and  broil 
over  a clear  fire  until  they  are  lightly  browned 
all  over.  Turn  them  twice  during  the  opera- 
tion. Serve  on  a hot  dish,  with  piquant  sauce, 
or  Bobert  sauce,  or,  if  preferred,  with  a puree 
of  green  peas  in  the  centre  of  the  dish.  Time 
to  broil,  till  hot  through.  Sufficient  for  three 
or  four  persons. 

Pig’s  Feet  and  Ears. — Clean  and  soak 
the  feet  and  ears,  and  boil  them  in  water 
until  they  are  tender.  Split  the  feet  in  halves, 
draw  out  the  bones,  and  press  them  between 
two  dishes  until  they  are  cold  and  stiff.  Cut 
the  ears  into  strips,  half  an  inch  wide,  and 
set  them  also  aside.  When  they  are  to  be 
served,  dissolve  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and 
mix  smoothly  with  it  a tea-spoonful  of  flour. 
Slice  two  good-sized  onions,  and  stew  them  in 
the  mixture  until  they  are  tender ; put  in  tho 
ears,  and  when  they  are  hot,  stir  in  with  them 
a tea-spoonful  of  mixed  mustard.  Turn  the 
whole  upon  a hot  dish,  and  keep  it  in  a warm 
place.  Dip  the  feet  into  clarified  butter  and 
seasoned  bread-crumbs,  and  broil  over  a clear 
fire.  Put  them  on  the  dish,  with  the  ears,  &c., 
and  serve  as  hot  as  possible.  Time  to  boil, 
until  tender ; to  broil,  ten  minutes.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Pig’s  Feet  and  Ears,  Fricasseed.— 

Take  the  feet  and  ears  of  a pig,  which,  if  not 
fresh,  have  been  pickled  with  salt  without 
any  vinegar.  Cleanse  and  wash  them,  then 
cut  them  into  neat  pieces,  half  an  inch  wide, 
and  boil  them  in  a pint  of  milk  until  they  are 
quite  tender.  Drain  and  dry  them  well,  and 
put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  half  a pint  of 
veal  stock,  a little  salt  and  cayenne,  a blade 
of  mace,  a strip  of  lemon-rind,  and  a sliced 
onion.  Simmor  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
add  a piece  of  butter,  the  size  of  a walnut, 
rolled  thickly  in  flour,  and  three  table-spoonfuls 
of  cream.  Stir  the  liquid  over  a slow  fire 
until  it  is  smooth  and  thick,  and  serve  the  meat 
on  a hot  dish,  with  tho  sauce  poured  round  it ; 
garnish  with  sliced  lemon.  Pigs  feet  and  ears 
should  be  gently  boilod.  Sufficient  for  four  or 
five  persons. 

Pig’s  Feet  and  Ears  Fried  in  Batter. 

—Wash  and  cloanse  the  feet  and  ears  of  a hilly- 
grown  pig,  and  let  them  lie  in  salt  for  four  or 
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five  days.  Tho  day  before  they  are  to  be 
served,  boil  them  gently  in  a quart  of  water, 
with  an  onion,  a carrot,  a bunch  of  savoury 
herbs,  a stick  of  celery,  and  a little  pepper  and 
salt.  When  they  are  done  enough,  take  them 
up,  drain  them,  cut  the  feet  in  two,  lengthways, 
draw  out  the  large  bone,  and  press  them,  with 
tho  ears,  between  two  dishes,  until  they  are  stiff 
and  cold.  Two  hours  before  they  are  wanted, 
make  a batter,  by  mixing  five  ounces  of  flour 
and  a pinch  of  salt  smoothly  with  a gill  of 
water.  Boat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  to  a paste, 
with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  oil;  stir  this  into 
the  flour,  and  put  the  mixture  aside.  Twenty 
minutes  before  it  is  to  be  used,  add  the  whisked 
whites  of  the  eggs,  and  a little  more  water  if 
the  batter  is  too  thick.  Beat  it  well ; dip  into 
it  the  pig’s  feet  and  ears,  and  fry  in  hot  fat 
until  they  are  equally  and  lightly  browned. 
Drain  them,  and  serve  on  a hot  napkin.  If 
liked,  a gravy,  made  of  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  the  liquid  in  which  they  were 
boiled,  mixed  with  a little  vinegar,  may  be  sent 
to  table  with  them.  Time,  the  feet  and  ears 
must  be  boiled  till  tender ; twenty  minutes  to 
fry  them.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Pig’s  Feet  and  Ears  in  Jelly  — 

Cleanse  and  scrape  the  feet  and  ears,  and  let 
them  soak  in  cold  water  for  two  or  three  hours. 
Put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  as  much  water 
as  will  barely  cover  them,  and  simmer  gently 
until  they  are  quite  tender.  Take  them  up, 
and  draw  out  all  the  bones.  Put  the  meat  back 
into  the  liquid,  with  six  sage -leaves,  chopped 
small,  a table-spoonful  of  finely-shred  parsley, 
and  a seasoning  of  salt,  cayenne,  and  powdered 
mace,  and  simmer  again  until  the  flavour  is 
drawn  out  of  the  herbs  and  . the  liquid  is 
reduced  to  a jelly.  Pour  the  whole  into  a shape, 
and  serve  coli  Time,  the  pigs’ feet  and  ears  must 
be  long  and  gently  boiled  till  they  are  tender. 
Sufficient  for  a breakfast  or  luncheon  dish. 

Pig’s  Peet,  Boiled  (au  Naturel).— Scald 
and  scrape  the  feet  of  a fully-grown  porker,  and 
carefully  remove  the  covering  of  the  toes.  Split 
them  in  halves,  lengthways,  and  bind  them 
securely  with  tape  in  their  original  position. 
Put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  a quart  of  stock 
or  water,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme, 
a bay-leaf,  two  onions,  two  carrots,  a stick 
of  celery,  and  a little  salt  and  cayenne.  Let 
them  simmer  gently  until  they  are  tender. 
Drain  them,  and  draw  out  the  large  bones. 
Put  them  back  into  tho  liquid,  and  let  them 
remain  in  it  until  cold.  After  tho  feet  have 
been  boiled  as  above  directed,  they  may  be 
either  served  hot,  with  peas  pudding  and 
turnip-tops,  eaten  cold  with  vinegar,  broiled,  or 
fried.  Time  to  simmer,  three  hours  from  the 
time  the  gravy  reaches  tho  boiling  point. 
Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Pigs’  Feet,  Soup  of. — Take  two  sets  of 
pigs’  feet  and  pigs’  cars,  cleanse  them  thoroughly, 
and  put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  threo  quarts 
of  water,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  a bunch 
of  savoury  herbs,  a carrot,  two  onions,  and  half 
a head  of  celery.  Remove  tho  scum  as  it  rises, 
and  simmer  tho  liquid  gently  for  four  hours. 
Pour  it  out,  strain  it,  cut  the  moat  into  (lice. 


lay  it  aside,  and  leave  the  soup  to  get  cold, 
The  next  morning  lift  off  tho  cake  of  fat  which 
will  have  settled  on  tho  top,  pour  off  the  liquid, 
free  from  sediment,  return  it  to  the  saucepan, 
season  rather  highly  with  salt,  cayenne,  and 
white  pepper,  and  thicken  with  flour  and  butter. 
Let  the  soup  boil  gently  for  some  minutes. 
Put  the  pieces  of  meat  into  a saucepan,  with  as 
much  gravy  as  will  cover  them ; let  them  get 
quite  hot,  then  put  them  with  the  soup. 
Simmer  all  together  for  a few  minutes,  and 
serve.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  persons. 

Pig’s  Feet,  Soused.— Take  four  young 
and  tender  pig’s  feet.  Scald  and  scrape  them, 
and  put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  as  much 
lukewarm  water  as  will  cover  them.  Bring 
the  liquor  to  a boil,  and  skim  carefully,  then 
simmer  the  feet  gently  until  all  the  bones  can 
be  taken  out.  Lift  them  out,  put  them  into  a 
deep  pan,  and  sprinkle  salt  over  them.  As  the 
liquid  cools,  remove  the  fat  from  the  top  of  it ; 
and  when  it  is  quite  clear,  boil  a quart  of  it  with 
the  same  quantity  of  vinegar,  a dessert-spoon- 
ful of  whole  pepper,  and  a blade  of  mace.  Let 
it  boil  ten  minutes,  and  pom  it  boiling  hot  over 
the  feet.  Cover  the  jar  closely.  If  liked,  the 
head  can  be  soused  with  the  feet.  The  meat 
may  be  eaten  cold  from  the  -vinegar,  or 
fried  and  browned,  and  served  hot.  Time  to 
boil  the  feet,  three  hours.  Sufficient  for  a 
breakfast  or  luncheon  dish. 

Pig’s  Fry. — A pig’s  fry,  which  is  composed 
of  the  heart,  liver,  lights,  and  sweetbread, 
should  be  used  when  quite  fresh.  Wash  it 
well,  and  simmer  it  in  a little  salt  and  water  for 
half  an  hour.  Dry  it,  and  cut  it  into  slices  the 
third  of  an  inch  thick.  Dredge  these  with 
flour,  and  season  with  a little  salt,  pepper, 
cayenne,  and  powdered  sage.  Fry  them  in  hot 
fat  until  they  are  lightly  browned.  If  liked,  a 
slice  of  bacon,  finely  minced,  and  a chopped 
onion,  may  be  fried  with  them.  Serve  the  fry 
neatly  arranged  on  a hot  dish,  with  a shallot, 
finely  minced,  sprinkled  over  it,  or  with  the 
following  sauce  poured  round  it : — Mince  two 
large  onions  and  one  large  apple,  and  fiy  them 
in  melted  butter  until  they  are  quite  soft. 
Dredge  a table-spoonful  of  flour  over  them,  and 
add  a pinch  of  cayenne,  a large  pinch  of  salt,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  moist  sugar,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
made  mustard.  Pom-  over  these  a table-spoon- 
ful of  vinegar,  and  stir  the  sauce  over  a gentle 
fire  for  four  minutes.  Add  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  claret,  and  serve.  Time  to  fry  the  slices, 
about  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  8d.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Pig’s  Fry  (another  way). — Procure  a fresh 
pig’s  fry.  Wash  it  well,  and  dry  it,  then  cut 
it  into  slices  the  third  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Butter  a baking-dish,  cover  tho  bottom  with  a 
layer  of  the  lean  slices,  and  sprinkle  over  them 
a littlo  powdered  sage,  minced  onion,  pepper, 
and  salt.  Place  slicod  potatoes  on  these,  and 
then  a layer  of  fat  slices,  with  a little  more 
seasoning,  and  sliced  potatoes  over  tho  whole. 
Fill  tho  dish  with  boiling  stock  or  water,  mixed 
smoothly  with  a small  portion  of  flour,  and 
bake  in  a modex-ate  oven.  Serve  very  hot. 
Time  to  bake,  two  hours  and  a half.  Probable 
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cost,  8d.  per  pound.  Sufiiciont  for  tliroo  or 
four  persons. 

Pig’s  Head  and  Feet  in  Brawn  — 

Take  the  head  and  feet  of  a fully-grown  porker, 
and  cleanse  them  thoroughly.  Prepare  them,  hy 
splitting  open  the  head,  cutting  off  the  ears 
and  snout,  removing  the  brains  and  eyes, 
scraping  the  feet,  and,  if  necessary,  singeing  the 
coverings  of  the  toes  until  they  are  loose,  and 
can  ho  taken  off;  then  sprinkle  salt  freely 
over  the  head,  feet,  and  ears,  and  leave  them 
to  drain  for  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  wipe  them  all  dry,  put  them  into  a 
deep  pan,  and  rub  into  them  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  powdered  saltpetre,  mixed  with  half  a 
pound  of  moist  sugar  ; and  add,  in  a few  hours, 
half  a pound  of  common  salt.  The  following 
day  pour  a cupful  of  strong  vinegar  over  them, 
and  turn  and  baste  them  every  day  for  a week. 
Wash  them  in  one  or  two  waters,  and  put  them 
into  a stewpan,  with  as  much  lukewarm  water 
as  will  cover  them,  and  let  them  simmer  until 
tender,  so  that  the  bones  can  be  easily  drawn 
out  from  both  the  head  and  feet.  Cut  the 
gristle  from  the  thick  part  of  the  ears.  Wipe 
the  meat,  lay  it  on  a flat  board,  and  season  it 
equally  in  every  part  with  a mixture  made  of 
a tea-spoonful  and  a half  of  powdered  mace, 
mixed  with  a large  nutmeg,  grated,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  powdered  cloves,  and  a salt-spoonful 
of  cayenne  pepper.  Tut  one  cheek,  skin  down- 
wards, upon  a board,  lay  the  feet  and  ears  upon 
it  and  on  the  top  of  the  other  cheek,  and  make 
it  as  even  as  possible,  by  laying  the  thick 
part  of  one  cheek  upon  the  thin  part  of  the 
other.  Roll  it  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  bind 
securely  with  pieces  of  broad  tape.  Fasten  a 
cloth  over  the  meat,  and  sew  it  up  at  both  ends. 
Lay  it  in  a stewpan,  and  put  with  it  the  bones 
and  trimmings  of  the  head  and  feet,  two  onions, 
two  carrots,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of 
thyme,  a bay-leaf,  two  or  three  sticks  of  celery, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  peppercorns.  Simmer  all 
gently  together  for  two  hours,  then  lift^  the 
stewpan  off  the  fire,  and  leave  the  meat  in  it 
undisturbed  until  the  liquid  is  half  cold.  Take 
off  the  cloth,  put  the  brawn  between  two  dishes, 
place  a weight  upon  these,  and  let  the  brawn 
lie  until  it  is  cold  and  stiff.  Then,  and  not 
before,  remove  the  tapes,  and  serve  as  required. 
The  brawn  should  be  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  will 
be  found  excellent  for  breakfast,  supper,  or 
luncheon.  If  liked,  the  feet  can  be  omitted,  and 
the  head  only  used.  Time,  two  hours  and  a 
half  to  three  hours  to  boil  plainly ; two  hours 
to  boil  after  being  rolled.  Sufficient  for  a 
breakfast  or  supper  dish. 

Pig’s  Head,  Boiled.— Take  a pig’s  head 
which  has  been  salted  by  the  butcher,  or  if 
more  convenient,  pickle  it  at  homo.  To  do  this, 
scald  and  cleanse  it  thoroughly.  Remove  the 
hair,  the  snout,  the  eyes,  and  the  brain.  Soak 
it  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  cover  it  with  one 
pound  of  common  salt  mixed  with  an  ounce  of 
saltpetre,  and  turn  and  baste  it  ovory  day  for 
five  or  six  days.  Drain  it,  put  it  into  a sauce- 
pan cover  with  cold  water,  and  put  it  on  the 
fire,’  skim  tho  liquid  carefully,  and  simmer  the 
head  gently  for  two  hours  from  the  timo  when 
the  water  boils.  Send  it  to  table  with  peas 


pudding,  and  boiled  greens.  The  liquor  in 
which  the  head  was  boiled  may  be  converted 
into  excellent  pea-soup.  Probable  cost,  8d. 
per  pound.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  nine  persons. 


Pig’s  Head,  Collared.  — Scald  and 
clean  a pig’s  head,  and  remove  the  hair,  the 
snout,  the  eyes,  and  the  brain.  Let  it  soak  in 
cold  water  for  twelve  hours,  drain  it,  and 
sprinkle  over  it  one  pound  of  common  salt 
mixed  with  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  saltpetre, 
and  turn  and  baste  it  every  day  for  five  days. 
Wash  it,  put  it  into  a saucepan  half  filled  with 
cold  water,  bring  it  to  the  boil,  and  skim  care- 
fully, then  simmer  gently  until  the  bones  can  be 
easily  drawn  out.  Split  the  head  open,  season 
rather  highly  with  black  and  Jamaica  pepper 
and  salt,  and  roll  it  evenly  by  laying  the  thick 
part  of  one  cheek  to  the  thin  part  of  the  other. 
Put  the  head  into  a cloth,  and  bind  securely, 
and  as  lightly  as  possible,  with  broad  tape. 
Place  it  in  a stewpan,  cover  with  stock  or 
water,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  until  done 
enough.  Lay  it  between  two  dishes,  place  a 
heavy  weight  upon  it,  and  let  it  remain  until 
cold ; then  turn  it  out  of  the  cloth,  and  send 
to  table  on  a neatly-folded  napkin.  The  feet 
of  the  pig  may  be  used  as  well  as  the  head,  or 
one  cheek  only  with  a couple  of  cow-heels. 
If  it  is  wished  that  the  pig's  head  should  be 
collared  like  brawn,  use  a larger  proportion  of 
saltpetre  than  is  directed  above,  put  in  with  the 
cheeks  some  pieces  of  lean  pork,  and  cover  the 
whole  with  cow-heel.  The  collared  head  may, 
if  liked,  be  kept  in  a pickle,  made  of  the  liquid 
in  which  it  was  boiled,  salted,  and  mixed  with 
vinegar.  This  pickle  should  be  boiled  fre- 
quently. Time  to  boil,  two  hours  or  more  the 
first  time,  two  hours  the  second.  Probable 
cost,  8d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  a breakfast, 
luncheon,  or  supper  dish. 


Pig’s  Head,  Collared  (a  German  recipe). 
— Take  a freshly-killed  pig’s  head,  and  split 
it  open  lengthways.  Singe  and  cleanse  it  care- 
fully, and  take  out  the  brains.  Bone  it,  without 
injuring  the  outer  skin,  and  spread  it  open,  skin 
downwards,  upon  a table.  Sprinkle  salt  and 
pepper  upon  it,  and  spread  evenly  and  thickly 
over  it  a suitable  forcemeat.  If  preferred, 
minced  liver  can  be  substituted  for  the  pork, 
and  a few  bread-crumbs  can  be  added.  Lay 
on  the  forcemeat  the  tongue  of  the  pig,  cut  into 
neat  shoes,  and  some  strips  of  lean  pork,  and 
between  these  half  a dozen  strips  of  bacon  and 
five  or  six  sliced  pickled  gherkins,  and  if  there  is 
room,  two  sliced  kidneys,  with  some  shoes  of  v cal. 
Cover  these  with  another  layer  of  forcemeat, 
lay  the  head  upon  the  top,  press  the  two  parts 
closely,  and  sew  them  together  securely  with 
soft  cotton.  Tie  tho  head  in  a bladder  that  has 
been  soaked  in  threo  or  four  waters,  and  put  it 
into  a stewpan,  with  tho  bones  and  trimmings 
of  the  head,  two  calf’s  feet,  and  as  much  cold 
water  as  will  cover  it.  Add  three  or  four  sticks 
of  celery,  half  a dozen  shallots,  two  bay-leaves, 
a sprig  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  five  or  six 
crushed  cloves, " and  a quarter  of  a Pint  01 
vinegar.  Let  the  water  come  to  a boil,  then 
skim  it  carefully,  and  let  it  simmer  gent  y, 
until  a skewer  will  pierce  the  head,  easily. 
Leave  it  in  the  liquid  until  it  is  half  cold, 
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press  it  under  a weight.  When  it  is  cold  and 
stiff  take  out  the  threads,  glaze  the  head,  and 
servo  it,  garnished  with  clear  jelly  cut  into  dice. 
This  jelly  may  be  made  of  the  liquid  in  which 
the  head  was  cooked  boiled  quickly  down,  and 
cleared  with  white  of  egg  (see  Aspic  Jelly). 
Before  sending  the  head  to  table  it  is  well  to 
cut  a slice  off  the  neck  end  to  show  of  what  the 
dish  consists.  Time  to  simmer,  three  hours  or 
more.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient 
for  a breakfast  or  luncheon  dish. 

Pig’s  Head,  Collared  (Superlative).— 
Take  a pig’s  head  cut  with  as  much  of  the  neck 
as  can  be  had.  Clean  it  carefully,  split  it  open 
to  take  out  the  brains,  and  bone  it  without 
injuring  the  outer  skin.  Rub  it  well  with 
common  salt,  and  let  it  drain  for  twenty-four 
hours,  then  put  it  into  a deep  pan,  and  pour 
over  it  a cold  brine,  prepared  as  follows  : — Put 
one  pound  of  salt  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
saltpetre  into  a stewpan,  with  four  quarts  of 
water,  a handful  of  chopped  juniper-berries, 
half  a dozen  bruised  cloves,  three  bay-leaves,  a 
sprig  of  thyme  and  basil,  and  two  or  three  sage- 
leaves.  Boil  quickly  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  put  aside  to  cool.  Let  the  head  lie  in  this 
brine  for  nine  or  ten  days,  and  turn  and  baste  it 
frequently.  Take  it  up,  drain  and  ary  it,  and 
lay  it  open,  skin  downwards,  upon  a table; 
spread  evenly  over  it  a forcemeat,  made  of  half 
a pound  of  undressed  ham,  half  a pound  of  breast 
of  bacon,  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  half  a dozen 
young  onions,  finely-minced,  a table-spoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  with  a little  cayenne . and 
pounded  mace.  Pound  these  ingredients 
smoothly  together.  Shape  the  head  as  evenly  as 
possible  by  laying  the  thick  part  of  one  cheek 
to  the  thin  part  of  the  other,  then  roll  it  tightly, 
bind  it  securely  with  tape,  cover  with  a linen 
cloth,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan,  with  as  much 
cold  water  or  stock  as  will  cover  it,  together 
with  the  bones  and  trimmings  of  the  head  and 
a little  seasoning.  Let  it  simmer  gently  until 
done  enough,  that  is,  until  a skewer  will  pierce 
it  easily.  Leave  the  head  in  the  liquor  until  it 
is  almost  cold,  then  put  it  under  a weight,  and 
let  it  lie  until  the  next  day.  Remove  the 
bindings,  and  serve  on  a neatly-folded  napkin. 
Collared  pig’s  head  is  a most  convenient  dish 
to  keep  in  the  house,  as  it  will  remain  good  for 
a considerable  time  in  moderate  weather. 
Time  to  boil,  four  hours,  or  more,  from  the 
time  the  liquid  reaches  the  boiling  point. 
Probable  cost,  1 s.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  a 
breakfast  or  luncheon  dish. 

Pig’s  Head,  Made  in  the  Shape  of 
a Cheese. — Take  away  the  bones  entirely 
from  a pig’s  head,  and  remove  the  flesh  without 
injuring  the  skin.  Cut  the  meat  in  pieces, 
separating  the  fat  from  the  lean.  Deal  with  the 
ears  in  a similar  manner,  and  mix  them  with 
thyme,  bay-leaves,  sage,  and  parsley,  cut  as  fino 
as  possible.  Add  also  the  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon,  with  its  juice,  and  season  the  whole  with 
salt,  popper,  spices,  and  nutmeg.  Place  the 
skin  of  the  head  on  a dish,  and  arrango  the 
meat  upon  it,  mixing  tho  fat  and  loan  together. 
Add  some  pork  fat,  a tongue,  cut  into  thin 
slices,  and  some  truffles  cut  in  strips.  When 
the  skin  is  filled,  arrange  it,  and  sew  it  round  to 


close  it.  Now  place  it  in  a saucepan  just  largq 
enough  to  hold  it,  and  put  with  it  some  vege- 
tables, spices,  salt,  and  pepper,  together  with 
equal  parts  of  water  and  white  wine,  and  simmer 
at  a moderate  heat  for  six  or  seven  hours  till 
done.  Take  the  saucepan  from  the  fire,  and  let 
the  meat  remain  in  it  until  almost  cold.  Then 
take  it  out,  put  it  in  a mould  or  iron  saucepan, 
and  place  a wooden  plate  with  a heavy  weight 
on  it  to  squeeze  the  head  and  flatten  it  into  the 
form  of  a cheese.  If  preferred,  a similar  dish 
to  the  above  may  be  prepared  with  the  ears 
alone.  Clean  the  ears,  cut  them  in  two  pieces, 
season,  and  stew  in  white  wine.  When  cooked 
sufficiently,  arrange  them  in  a mould  with 
alternate  layers  of  tongue  or  ham  which  has 
been  cooked  separately  and  cut  into  slices.  Press 
out  the  whole  then  as  flat  as  possible. 

Pig’s  Head,  Moulded.— Lay  the  head 
and  feet  of  a pig,  and  two  calf’s  feet,  all  pro- 
perly cleansed,  into  a stewpan,  with  an  onion,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay-leaf, 
and  as  much  water  as  will  barely  cover  the 
whole.  Simmer  all  gently  together  until  the 
meat  is  tender,  then  draw  out  the  bones,  and 
when  the  meat  is  nearly  cold,  cut  it  into  small 
pieces  about  the  size  of  a bean,  and  put  with  it 
any  remains  of  dressed  poultry,  tongue,  or  meat 
that  may  be  at  hand,  first  cutting  them  into 
pieces  like  the  rest.  Strain  and  skim  the  liquor, 
and  boil  it  quickly  down  to  a jelly.  Clear  it 
with  white  of  egg,  and  flavour  with  plenty  of 
salt  and  pepper,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  a 
few  drops  of  tarragon  vinegar  if  liked.  Put 
the  minced  meat  into  it,  with  half  a dozen  sliced 
gherkins,  and  let  it  remain  until  quite  hot. 
Pour  a small  quantity  of  the  clear  j elly  into  a 
mould,  and  bend  it  round,  when  it  begins  to 
stiffen,  so  that  it  may  adhere  to  the  sides, 
and  the  inside  of  the  mould  be  evenly  coated. 
Ornament  the  bottom  prettily  with  beetroot, 
sliced  green  pickles,  pieces  of  hard-boiled  egg, 
chopped  parsley,  &c.  Lay  three  or  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  the  thinnest  part  of  the  mince  gently 
into  the  mould,  and  when  set  pour  in  the  rest. 
Let  it  stand  until  the  next  day.  If  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  turning  the  jellied  meat  out  of  the 
mould,  tie  a cloth,  which  has  been  wrung  out  of 
boiling  water,  round  it  for  a minute  or  two,  and 
loosen  the  edges  with  a knife.  Serve  on  a neatly- 
folded  napkin.  Time,  to  boil  the  meat  till  ten- 
der. Probable  cost  of  head,  8d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  a breakfast  or  a luncheon  dish. 

Pig’s  Head,  Piquant. — Take  a fresh 
pig’s  head.  Singe  and  clean  it  carefully.  Lay 
it  in  a pickling-pan,  with  a dessert-spoonful  of 
common  salt,  half  a dozen  cloves,  one  or  two 
bay-leaves,  a salt-spoonful  of  peppercorns,  a 
salt-spoonful  of  bruised  juniper-berries,  two 
slicod  onions,  and  half  a lemon,  thinly  sliced. 
Pour  half  a pint  of  vinegar  over  the  whole,  let 
it  lie  for  five  days,  turning  and  basting  the  head 
and  rubbing  in  tho  spices  at  least  once  each 
day.  Take  it  up,  drain  and  dry  it,  brush  it  over 
with  clarified  butter,  and  place  it  in  a stewpan 
over  a moderate  fire  until  it  is  lightly  browned 
all  over.  Pour  in  tho  marinade,  leaving  out 
most  of  tho  lemon,  and  add  a cupful  of  water. 
Put  the  lid  on  tho  saucepan,  steam  the  moat 
gently  for  an  hour  and  a half,  and  basto 
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it  two  or  throe  times  while  it  is  being  cooked 
with  the  liquid.  Put  tho  head  on  a hot  dish. 
Skim  and  strain  the  sauce,  and  send  it  to  table 
in  a tureen.  Time,  five  days  to  lie  in  the 
marinade ; a quarter  of  an  hour  to  colour  the 
head ; ono  hour  and  a half  to  steam  it.  Pro- 
bable cost,  8d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  eight 
or  nine  persons. 

Pig’s  Head,  Roast. — Take  up  a pig’s 
head  which  has  been  already  boiled  until  it 
is  sufficiently  tender  to  take  out  the  bones. 
Shape  it  neatly,  and  skewer  it  firmly.  Sprinkle 
over  it  some  sage-leaves,  finely  powdered,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt,  and  hang  it  before  a clear 
fire.  Baste  it  well  whilst  it  is  roasting.  Serve 
on  a hot  dish,  with  a good  gravy  poured  over 
it,  and  send  apple  sauce  to  table  in  a tureen. 
Time  to  roast,  half  an  hour. 

Pig’s  Head,  Scrapple  of  (an  American 
dish). — -Scald  and  clean  a pig’s  head,  and 
remove  the  hair,  the  snout,  the  ears,  and 
the  brain.  Put  it  on  the  fire  in  four  quarts  of 
coid  water,  and  bring  it  slowly  to  the  boil.  Skim 
carefully,  season  the  liquid  rather  highly  with 
salt  and  cayenne,  and  add  half  a dozen  sage- 
leaves,  chopped  small.  Let  the  head  simmer 
gently  for  two  hours,  then  take  out  the  bones, 
mince  the  flesh  finely,  and  put  it  back  into  the 
liquid.  Stir  in  as  much  sifted  corn-meal  as  will 
thicken  the  liquid,  and  simmer  two  hours  longer, 
until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  thick  porridge. 
Pour  it  into  deep  jars,  and  set  in  a cool  place. 
When  scrapple  of  pig’s  head  is  to  be  eaten,  cut 
it  into  slices,  and  fry  these  in  hot  fat  for  break- 
fast. Time,  ten  minutes  to  fry  the  slices. 
Probable  cost  of  head,  8d.  per  pound.  Suffi- 
cient for  three  or  four  good-sized  jars. 

Pig’s  Kidneys.— Pig’s  kidneys  may  be 
broiled,  fried,  or  stewed,  in  the  same  way  as 
mutton  kidneys.  The  skirts  may  be  cooked 
with  the  kidneys.  Cut  them,  lengthwise,  into 
slices  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  season  with 
salt  and  cayenne,  and  sprinkle  over  them  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  finely-powdered  herbs,  of 
which  two-thirds  should  be  parsley,  and  one- 
third  chives.  Fry  them  for  five  or  six  minutes 
in  two  ounces  of  hot  butter,  and  when  nicely 
browned,  stir  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour  in 
amongst  them,  and  add,  very  gradually,  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  good  gravy,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  ketchup.  When  on  the  point  of 
boiling,  take  out  the  meat,  put  it  on  a hot  dish, 
let  the  sauce  remain  on  the  fire  for  one  minute, 
and  pour  it  boiling  over  the  kidneys.  Garnish 
with  toasted  sippets.  A glassful  of  light  wine 
may  be  added  to  the  sauce  or  not.  Time,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Suffi- 
cient for  two  or  three  persons. 

Pig’s  Kidneys,  Broiled. — Split  the 
kidneys  lengthwise  from  the  rounded  part, 
without  separating  them  entirely.  Pool  off 
the  skin,  and  pass  a wooden  or  metal  skewer 
through  them  to  keep  them  flat.  Sprinkle  a 
little  pepper,  salt,  and  powdered  sago  ovor 
them,  oil  them  slightly,  and  broil  them  ovor  a 
clear  fire,  tho  hollow  side  first,  so  that  tho  gravy 
may  bo  kept  in  when  they  are  turned.  Serve 
on  a hot  dish,  either  with  or  without  maitre 
d’hotel  sauce  in  a tureen.  Time  to  broil  tho 


kidneys,  four  minutes  each  side,  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  tho  size.  Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Pig’s  Kidneys,  Fried.  — Peel  the 
kidneys,  cut  them  into  slices,  dip  them  in 
clarified  butter,  and  afterwards  into  a mixture, 
made  of  two  finely-minced  shallots,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  chopped  parsley,  a pinch  of 
powdered  thyme,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
Fry  them  in  an  ounce  of  butter  until  the}’  are 
lightly  browned,  put  them  into  a hot  dish,  and 
mix  with  the  butter  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
thick  brown  gravy  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
claret.  Boil  the  sauce,  pour  it  over  the 
kidneys,  and  serve  hot.  If  no  sauce  is  at  hand, 
take  the  kidneys  up,  mix  a tea-spoonful  of  flour 
smoothly  with  the  butter  in  the  pan,  and  add  a 
wine-glassful  of  boiling  water,  a dessert-spoon- 
ful of  mushroom-ketchup,  a little  salt  and 
cayenne,  and  a glassful  of  claret.  Boil  the  sauce, 
and  strain  it  over  the  kidneys.  Time  to  fry, 
six  minutes.  Probable  cost  of  pig’s  kidneys, 
6d.  to  8d.  each.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three 
persons. 

Pig’s  Liver,  Baked.— Pig’s  liver  may 
be  dressed  according  to  the  directions  given  for 
calf’s  liver.  It  is  very  good  prepared  as 
follows  : — Soak  a fresh  pig’s  liver  and  cut  it  into 
slices  less  than  half  an  inch  thick.  Boil  and 
mash  two  pounds  of  potatoes,  and  put  a layer  of 
them  at  the  bottom  of  a well-buttered  mould. 
Lay  on  this  a few  slices  of  the  liver,  with  an 
equal  number  of  slices  of  fat  bacon,  and 
sprinkle  over  the  meat  a little  pepper,  chopped 
parsley,  minced  onion,  and  powdered  sage. 
Put  in  potatoes  again,  and  repeat  until  the  dish 
is  full,  remembering  always  that  the  topmost 
layer  must  consist  of  potatoes.  Pour  half  a 
cupful  of  boiling  stock  or  water  over  the  whole, 
and  bake  in  a well-heated  oven.  Turn-  the 
mould  upon  a hot  dish,  brown  the  top  with  a 
salamander,  and  serve.  A large  handful  of 
parsley,  two  sage-leaves,  two  onions,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  pepper,  will  season  this  dish.  The 
amount  of  salt  required  must  be  regulated  by 
the  quality  of  the  bacon.  Time  to  bake,  two 
hours.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  three 
or  four  persons. 

Pig’s  Liver,  Baked  in  a Caul.— Wash 
and  soak  the  liver  until  it  is  quite  free  from 
blood.  Diride  it  into  halves,  horizontally, 
without  separating  the  two  pieces,  and  lay  it 
open  on  a dish.  Sprinkle  pepper  and  salt  on  it, 
pour  over  it  two  ounces  of  clarified  butter,  and 
let  it  lie  for  twenty  minutes.  Spread  evenly 
over  it  a layer  of  forcemeat,  a quarter  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  close  the  liver,  and  wrap  it  in  some 
pig’s  caul,  or  “ leaf,”  which  has  been  soaked  in 
cold  water,  drained,  and  dried  in  a soft  cloth. 
Put  the  roll  in  a deep  dish,  with  a slice  of 
fat  bacon  under  and  over  it,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  WTien  it  is  done  enough 
take  it  out  of  its  covering,  and  serve  on  a hot 
dish,  with  tho  gravy  which  has  flowed  from  it, 
mixed  with  a little  lemon-juice.  The  force- 
meat may  be  made  as  follows  : — -Mince  half  a 
pound  of  lean  ham,  and  mix  with  it  half  a 
pound  of  fat  bacon,  four  ounces  of  butter,  half 
a dozen  chopped  onions,  a table-spoonful  ot 
chopped  parsley,  a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of 
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powdered  thyme,  a grated  nutmeg,  and  a little 
pepper.  Pound  these  ingredients  together,  and 
be  sure  that  they  are  thoroughly  blended. 
Time  to  hake  the  liver,  one  hour  and  a halt. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  three 
or  four  persons. 

Pig’s  Liver,  Fried. — Soak  the  liver  of  a 
freshly-killed  pig*  and  cut  it  into  slices  less  than 
half  an  inch  thick.  Sprinkle  a little  pepper 
and  salt  over  these,  and  fry  them  in  hot  fat 
until  they  are  brightly  browned  on  both  sides. 
Take  them  up,  put  them  on  a hot  dish,  and  mix 
a tea-spoonful  of  flour  smoothly  with  the  butter 
in  which  they  were  fried.  Moisten  with  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  boiling  stock  or  water  and 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  claret.  Stir  the  gravy 
over  the  fire  until  the  sauce  is  on  the  point 
of  boiling,  add  pepper  and  salt,  if  required,  and 
pom-  it  over  the  liver : serve  very  hot.  . If 
liked,  one  or  two  sliced  onions  may  be  fried 
with  the  liver.  Time  to  fry  the  liver,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d. 
Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Pig’s  Pettitoes,  or  Sucking  Pig’s 
Feet,  Fried  in  Batter.— -Make  a frying 
batter  as  follows : — Mix  five  ounces  of  flour 
smoothly  with  a gill  of  water  and  a little 
salt.  Add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
mixed  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  Lucca  oil ; 
beat  the  batter  for  five  or  six  minutes,  then 
put  it  aside  for  an  hour.  It  ought  to  be  as 
thick  as  custard.  A few  minutes  before  it  is 
wanted,  stir  in  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  whisked 
to  a firm  froth.  Clean  the  pettitoes  thoroughly. 
Boil  them  gently  in  as  much  broth  or  water  as 
will  cover  them,  until  they  are  tender.  Take 
them  up,  dry  them  well,  split  them  open,  dip 
them  into  the  batter,  and  fry  them  in  hot 
butter  until  they  are  lightly  browned.  Serve 
on  a neatly-folded  napkin.  Time  to  boil  the 
pettitoes,  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  ; to  fry, 
ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  uncertain,  pig’s 
pettitoes  being  generally  sold  with  the  pig. 
Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Pig’s  Pettitoes,  Stewed.— Cleanse  a 
set  of  pettitoes  thoroughly,  and  put  them  into  a 
stewpan,  with  the  heart,  the  liver,  a thin  slice 
of  bacon,  six  or  eight  peppercorns,  a sprig  of 
thyme,  half  a blade  of  mace,  and  as  much  broth 
or  water  as  will  cover  the  whole.  Simmer 
gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  take  out 
the'heart  and  the  liver,  and  mince  them  finely. 
Leave  the  feet  until  they  are  tender- — they  will 
require  to  be  simmered  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes,  counting  from  the  time  when  they 
first  reach  the  boiling-point.  When  they  are 
done  enough,  put  the  mince  back  into  tho  stew- 
pan,  with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  a piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
cream.  Shako  the  saucepan  over  the  fire  for 
five  or  six  minutes.  Serve  tho  mince  in  the 
sauce  on  a hot  dish,  split  the  feet,  lay  them  upon 
the  mince,  and  garnish  with  toasted  sippets. 
The  pettitoes  arc  generally  sold  with  tho  pig. 
Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Pigs’  Tongues. — Trim  six  or  eight  pigs’ 
tongues  neatly  at  the  root,  and  rub  thorn  well 
with  moist  sugar.  Leave  them  for  twenty-four 
hours;  then  rub  into  them  a powder,  made  of 


four  ounces  of  common  salt,  two  ounces  of  bay 
salt,  and  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre.  Turn  them 
daily.  They  will  be  ready  for  use  in  ten  days. 
If  liked,  they  may  be  put  into  sausage-skins, 
dried,  and  smoked.  Sufficient  for  one  or  two 
persons. 

Pigeons. — Tame  pigeons  should  be  cooked 
as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  killed,  as  they 
very  quickly  lose  their  flavour.  Wood  pigeons 
and  rock  pigeons,  on  the  contrary,  should  be 
allowed  to  hang  a few  days  before  they  are 
dressed.  Although  these  birds  may  be  said  to 
be  in  season  all  the  year  round,  they  are  at 
their  best  from  Midsummer  to  Michaelmas.  In 
choosing  them,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
dark-coloured  birds  are  thought  to  possess  the 
highest  flavour,  and  light-coloured  birds  to  be 
the  most  delicate.  1 oung  birds  are,  of  course, 
always  to  be  preferred  to  old  ones.  When  the 
legs  are  large  and  deeply  coloured,  the  pigeon 
is  old,  and  will  very  likely  be  tough.  • House 
pigeons  are  the  best,  and  wood  pigeons  the 
largest.  Bock  pigeons  are  inferior  in  quality 
to  both  the  others. 

Pigeons  (a  la  St.  Menehould). — Mix  an 
ounce  of  butter  and  flour  smoothly  together 
over  a moderate  fire.  Add  half  a pint  of  milk, 
a bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay- 
leaf,  two  moderate-sized  onions,  a carrot,  and  a 
parsnip,  all  sliced,  and  a little  salt,  pepper,  and 
grated'  nutmeg.  Stir  the  sauce  until  it  boils  ; 
then  put  in  two  plump  young  pigeons,  trussed 
as  if  for  boiling,  and  let  them  stew  gently  until 
they  are  done  enough.  Take  them  up,  drain 
them,  cover  them  with  egg  and  bread-crumbs, 
and  fry  in  hot  fat  until  they  are  lightly  coloured. 
Serve  on  a hot  dish,  with  the  sauce  poured 
round  them.  Time,  about  half  an  hour  to 
stew  the  pigeons.  Probable  cost,  2s.  4d.  Suffi- 
cient for  two  or  three  persons. 

Pigeons,  Braised,  with  Mushrooms, 

&C. — Stuff  three  pigeons  with  good  veal  force- 
meat, and  truss  them  as  if  for  boiling.  Put 
one  or  two  slices  of  fat  bacon  under  and  over 
the  birds,  and  place  with  them,  in  a pan  just 
large  enough  to  contain  them,  a large 
onion  fried  in  hot  butter,  a broken  shank  of 
veal,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a 
blade  of  mace,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and 
a pint  of  good  stock.  Cover  the  preparation 
with  buttered  paper,  press  the  lid  of  the  sauce- 
pan closely  down,  and  let  the  pigeons  stew  as 
gently  as  possible.  Take  them  up,  and  keep 
them  hot  while  the  gravy  is  boiling  quickly 
down  to  a jelly.  Glaze  them  with  this,  and 
serve  with  stewed  mushrooms  or  green  peas. 
Time  to  braise,  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  3s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  three 
persons. 

Pigeons,  Broiled.  — Pigeons  may  be 
broiled  whole,  or  split  open  and  flattened  with 
a cleaver.  They  are  more  easily  cooked  when 
flattened,  but  rotain  their  juice  bettor  if  left 
whole.  Pluck,  draw,  singo,  and  wash  the  bird. 
Dip  it  in  somo  oil  or  clarified  butter,  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  broil  over  a clear 
firo  until  it  is  nicoly  browned.  Baste  once  or 
twice ; and  in  order  to  do  this  put  tho  bird  on 
a plate,  and  with  a feather  brush  it  over  with 
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cil  or  butter.  Serve  as  hot  as  possible,  and 
send  mushroom  sauce,  brown  gravy,  parsley 
sauce,  tomato  sauco,  or  piquant  sauce  to  table  in 
a tureen.  Time  to  broil  the  pigeon,  fifteen 
■minutes  each  side.  Probable  cost,  9d.  to  Is.  9d. 
each.  Sufficient  for  one  person. 


Pigeons,  Broiled  (another  way).— Mix 
an  ounce  of  butter  with  a dessert-spoonful  of 
dried  flour.  Add  a finely -minced  shallot,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  Stir  the  mixture  over  the  fire  for 
five  minutes.  Truss  two  pigeons  as  if  for 
boiling,  flatten  them  without  breaking  the 
skin,  put  a piece  of  butter  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt  inside  them,  and  tie  them  at  both  ends. 
Dip  them  into  the  mixture  while  it  is  warm, 
and  continue  to  do  so  until  they  are  covered 
with  it.  Leave  them  in  a cool  place  for  an 
lrour  or  more,  then  broil  them  over  a slow  fire. 
Send  tomato,  mushroom,  or  piquant  sauce  to 
table  with  them.  If  preferred,  pigeons  may 
be  split  open  and  half  cooked  in  butter  beiore 
they  are  egged,  breaded,  and  broiled.  Time  to 
broil,  fifteen  minutes  each  side.  Probable 
cost,  9d.  to  Is.  9d.  each.  Sufficient  for  two 
persons 


Pigeons,  Broiled  (another  way).— To  be 
worth  the  trouble  of  picking,  pigeons  must  be 
well  grown,  and  well  fed.  Clean  them  well, 
and  pepper  and  salt  them ; broil  them  over  a 
clear  slow  fire ; turn  them  often,  and  put  a 
little  butter  on  them.  When  they  are  done, 
pour  over  them  either  stewed  or  pickled  mush- 
rooms, or  ketchup  and  melted  butter.  Garnish 
with  fried  bread-crumbs  or  sippets,  or,  when 
the  pigeons  are  trussed  as  for  boiling,  flat  them 
with  a cleaver,  taking  care  not  to  break  the 
■skin  of  the  backs  or  breasts;  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  a little  bit  of  butter,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  water,  and  tie  them  close  at  both 
ends ; so  when  they  are  brought  to  table  they 
bring  their  sauce  with  them.  Egg  aT,o  dredge 
them  well  with  grated  bread  (mixed  with  spice 
and  sweet  herbs,  if  you  please) , then  lay  them 
on  the  gridiron,  and  turn  them  frequently.  It 
your  fire  is  not  very  clear,  lay  them  on  a sheet 
of  paper  well  buttered,  to  keep  them  from 
getting  smoked.  They  are  much  better  broiled 
whole. 


Pigeons,  Curry  of.— Cut  one  or  two 
pigeons  into  quarters,  and  fry  them  in  butter 
until  thoy  are  nicely  browned.  Take  them  up, 
drain  them,  and  put  them  aside  until  wanted. 
Peel  and  slice  three  large  onions,  and  fry  them  in 
the  same  butter.  Put  with  them  half  a dozen 
chopped  mushrooms  and  lialf  a pint  of  strong 
veal  stock.  Stir  them  together,  add  a large 
tea-spoonful  of  curry  paste  and  a salt-spoonful 
of  curry  powder,  and  boil  all  together  until  the 
onions,  &c.,  arc  quite  soft,  then  rub  the  whole 
through  a fine  hair  sieve.  Add  a dessert-spoon- 
ful of  brown  thickening,  and  boil  the  sauce 
until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  custard.  Draw 
it  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  let  it  cool  a minute, 
then  put  in  the  pieces  of  pigeon,  and  let  them 
heat  in  the  hot  sauce,  without  boiling.  Pour 
the  whole  upon  a hot  dish,  and  serve  with  a 
border  of  rice  round  the  curry.  A cupful  of 
thick  cream  will  be  considered  a great  improve- 
ment to  this  dish  by  many  persons.  A sour 
apple  also  may  bo  minced  and  fried  with  the 
onions.  When  brown  thickening  is  not  at 
hand,  a dessert-spoonful  of  ground  rice  may  be 
mixed  smoothly  with  a little  of  the  sauce,  and 
stirred  into  the  rest.  Brown  thickening  is, 
however,  so  useful  that  it  ought  to  be  at  hand 
in  every  kitchen.  ( See  Gravy,  Brown  Roux  for). 
Time,  half  an  hour  to  heat  the  pigeons  in  the 
sauce.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  the 
cream.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 


- 


Pigeons,  Compote  of. — Truss  half  a 
dozen  plump  young  pigeons  as  if  for  boiling. 
Lard  them  down  the  breasts,  or,  if  preferred, 
cover  their  breasts  with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon. 
Fry  them  in  hot  butter  till  they  are  equally 
and  lightly  browned  all  over ; then  drain  them, 
and  put  them  side  by  side  into  a stewpan  large 
enough  to  contain  them.  Barely  cover  them 
with  good  gravy,  and  add  half  a dozen  small 
onions,  a dozen  button-mushrooms,  a glassful  of 
claret,  and  a little  salt  and  cayenne.  Let  the 
birds  stew  gently  for  half  an  hour ; then  add  a 
large  tablo-spoonful  of  tomato  sauce,  and  stew 
a few  minutes  longor.  Place  the  birds  on  a hot 
dish,  with  the  sauce,  &c.,  round  them.  If 
liked  tho  birds  may  be  stuffed  with  veal  force- 
meat,’ and  a dozen  forcemeat  balls  may  bo  sent 
to  tablo  with  them.  Timo,  altogether,  about 
two  hours.  Probable  cost,  6s.  Sufficient  for 


Pigeons,  Cutlets  of— Divide  two  or  three 
pigeons  in  halves  lengthwise,  by  cutting  them 
down  through  the  breast  and  back ; remove  the 
wing  bones,  and  turn  the  leg  bones  inside,  so 
as  to  shape  them  something  like  a chop.  Sprinkle 
a little  pepper  and  salt  over  them,  and  fry 
in  hot  fat  until  they  are  done  enough.  Put  them 
between  two  dishes,  place  a weight  upon  the 
top,  and  leave  them  until  they  are  cold  Mince 
two  small  shallots,  and  fry  them  in  the  fat  until 
they  are  lightly  browned.  Pour  over  them 
half  a pint  of  stock  or  (failing  this)  water,  and 
season  the  gravy  with  pepper  and  salt.  Boil 
gently,  and  skim  carefully,  for  half  an  hour  or 
more,  then  strain  the  liquid.  Heat  it  when  it 
is  wanted,  and  send  to  table  in  a tureen.  A 
glassful  of  sherry  or  claret  may  be  added  to 
this  gravy,  or  if  liked,  a table-spoonful  of  red 
currant  jelly  may  be  dissolved  in  it-  When  the 
cutlets  are  wanted,  dip  them  m clarified  butter, 
then  into  bread-crumbs,  and  broil  them  over  a 
clear  slow  fire  until  they  are  brightly  browned. 
Dish  them  in  a circle,  with  French  beans,  peas, 
asparagus,  or  stewed  mushrooms  in  the  centre. 
A cut  lemon,  or,  if  preferred,  a little  red  currant 
icily  i8  an  excellent  accompaniment  to  pigeon 
cutlets.  Time  to  broil  the  cutlets,  five  minutes 
for  each  side.  Probable  cost  of  pigeons,  8d.  to 
Is.  9d.  each.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  per- 


six  or  seven  persons. 


sons. 


Pigeons  (en  Matelote).— Put  some  butter 
and  flour  into  a stewpan,  and  simmer  until  the 
turn  brown.  Cook  in  tho  butter  the  pigeons  cut 
in  pieces,  with  a few  thin  shoes  of  bacon,  loin- 
over  them  some  stock  broth  and  white  v n - 
and  add  some  chives,  parsioy,  thyme,  muflh 
rooms,  and  onions  fried  m butter,  as  , 

salt,  pepper,  and  spice.  Boil  down  over  a g 
fire. 


re 
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Pigeons  (en  Papillotcs). — Pluck  and  draw 
two  young  freshly-killed  pigeons,  and  split 
them  in  two  down  the  hack.  Season  rather 
highly  with  pepper,  and  cover  them  with  a 
mixture  made  of  the  liver  finely  minced,  two 
shallots,  chopped  small,  half  a dozen  sliced 
button-mushrooms,  a table-spoonful  of  shred 
parsley,  and  a pinch  of  powdered  thyme.  Lay 
thin  slices  of  fat  bacon  over  the  mixture,  and 


PIGEONS  EN  PAPILLOTES. 


enclose  each  half  pigeon  in  a sheet  of  thick 
writing-paper  which  has  been  liberally  oiled 
on  both  sides.  The  paper  must  be  sufficiently 
large  to  enfold  the  birds,  and  the  edges  must  be 
twisted  tightly  in,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
gravy.  Broil  the  birds  over  a clear  fire,  and 
serve  them  in  the  papillotes.  They  will  not 
require  any  sauce.  Time  to  broil,  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  2s.  3d.  Suf- 
ficient for  two  persons. 

Pigeons  (en  Surprise).— Pluck  and  draw 
two  plump  young  pigeons,  and  truss  them  as  if 
for  boiling.  Put  them  into  boiling  water  for  a 
minute  to  blanch  them,  then  take  them  out, 
put  in  their  places  two  fine  large  lettuces, 
and  let  these  boil  for  fully  fifteen  minutes. 
Whilst  they  are  boiling,  make  a forcemeat  with 
the  livers  of  the  birds,  a slice  of  bacon,  two  or 
three  leaves  of  tarragon,  two  shallots,  and  a 
spoonful  of  parsley,  all  finely  minced,  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  bound  together  with 
the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg.  Take  up  the  let- 
tuces, press  the  water  from  them,  open  them, 
without  taking  off  the  leaves,  line  them  with 
the  forcemeat,  and  place  a pigeon  inside  each 
lettuce  so  as  to  be  hid  entirely.  Tie  the  ends 
with  thread,  and  stew  all  gently  together  in  as 
much  stock  as  will  cover  the  pigeons.  A bunch  of 
parsley,  a carrot,  an  onion,  two  cloves,  and  half 
a blade  of  mace  may  be  put  into  the  saucepan 
to  flavour  the  gravy.  When  the  pigeons  are  done 
enough  take  them  up,  drain  them,  and  remove 
the.  twine.  Keep  them  hot  before  the  fire 
whilst  the  sauce  is  strained  and  thickened  with 
a dessert-spoonful  of  brown  thickening.  Serve 
1 pigeons  in  the  lettuces  on  a hot  dish,  with 
1 the  sauce  poured  round  them.  Time,  one  hour 
' the  pigeons.  Probablo  cost,  2s.  4d. 

•sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Pigeons,  Forcemeat  for  (see  Forcemeat 
tor  Pigeons). 

Pigeons,  Frieandeau  of. — Pluck  and 
draw  four  plump  young  pigeons,  and  stuff  them 
i with  a forcemeat  made  of  the  livers  of  the  birds, 

I >nely  minced,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
mely-shred  suet  and  of  finely-grated  bread- 
f-rumbs,  a table-spoonful  of  shred  parslej’-,  and 
t a pinch  of  powdered  thyme.  Season  the  mixture 
36  — N.E. 


with  salt  and  cayenne,  and  bind  it  together 
with  beaten  yolk  of  egg.  Truss  the  pigeons 
as  if  for  roasting,  and  lard  their  breasts  deli- 
cately with  very  slender  lardoons.  Line  the 
bottom  of  a braising-pan  with  slices  of  fat  bacon. 
Place  a thin  layer  of  veal  on  this,  and  then  the 
pigeons,  breast  to  breast.  Put  another  layer  of 
veal  and  of  bacon  over  the  pigeons,  pour  upon 
them  a pint  of  good  stock,  and  add  any  bones 
or  trimmings  of  meat  or  poultry  that  may  be 
at  hand,  together  with  a blade  of  mace,  a bunch 
of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a glass  of  sherry, 
and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Cover  the  sauce- 
pan closely,  and  let  the  birds  stew  gently  for 
an  hour.  Lift  out  the  pigeons,  strain  and  skim 
the  gravy,  and  boil  it  down  quickly  until  it  is 
much  reduced.  Put  in  the  pigeons  once  more, 
and  baste  them  liberally  until  they  are  suf- 
ficiently glazed.  Serve  on  a hot  dish,  with 
the  sauce  poured  round  them.  Probable  cost, 
5s.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Pigeons,  Fricasseed,  Brown.— Take 
three  plump  young  pigeons ; make  them  ready 
for  boiling,  and  season  with  a little  pepper, 
salt,  and  powdered  mace.  Put  them  into  a 
stewpan,  with  three  ounces  of  clarified  butter, 
and  turn  them  about  until  they  are  brightly 
browned  all  over.  Take  them  up,  drain  them 
well,  and  put  them  into  a clean  saucepan  with 
half  a pint  of  nicely-seasoned  stock  and  a glass 
of  claret.  Add  a bunch  of  parsley,  a small  sprig 
of  thyme,  three  inches  of  thin  lemon-rind, 
five  or  six  small  onions,  a little  pepper  and  salt, 
and  a few  grains  of  cayenne.  Cover  the  sauce- 
pan closely,  and  let  the  pigeons  stew  gently  for 
half  an  hour ; take  them  up,  thicken  the  liquor 
with  brown  thickening,  and  add  a few  small 
mushrooms  and  a table-spoonful  of  lemon  juice. 
When  the  sauce  is  smooth,  heat  the  birds  in 
it  again,  dish  them,  and  pour  the  gravy  over 
them.  This  dish  may  be  varied  in  several  ways., 
A few  veal  forcemeat-balls  may  be  boiled  in  the- 
gravy,  or  a dozen  oysters  may  be  fried  and  laid 
over  the  birds  and  the  dish  may  be  garnished 
with  sliced  lemon,  toasted  sippets,  or  strips  of 
curled  bacon.  Probable  cost,  3s.,  exclusive  of 
the  wine  and  garnishes.  Sufficient  for  three  or 
four  persons. 

Pigeons,  Fried.— Pluck,  singe,  and  draw 
two  young  pigeons,  and  truss  them  as  if  for 
boiling.  Spread  a little  clarified  butter  over 
them,  and  dredge  them  well  with  flour.  Lay 
two  or  three  rashers  of  bacon  in  a stewpan, 
place  the  pigeons  upon  these,  season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  turn  them  about  until  they 
are  nicely  browned  ah  over.  Add  half  a cupful 
of  water,  and  steam  them  until  done  enough. 
Take  them  up,  drain  them  well,  dip  them  into  • 
some  frying’  batter,  and  let  them  be  entirely 
covered  with  it.  Fry  in  hot  fat  until  they 
are  brightly  browned,  and  serve  on  a hot 
C^1S  j jl  ^am*sh  the  dish  with  parsley,  and 
send  the  gravy  to  table  in  a tureen.  The  fry- 
ing batter  may  bo  made  as  follows Make  five 
ounces  of  dried  flour  into  a paste  bv  stirring 
into  it  half  a pint  of  water.  Mix  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  oil  smoothly  with  the  woll-bcaten 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  add  a pinch  of  salt ; mix 
these  ingredients  with  tho  flour  and  water. 

I the  batter  ought  to  be  rather  thicker  than 
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cream.  If  it  appears  too  thick,  a little  more 
wutor  must  be  added — some  .Hours  require  loss 
liquid  than  others.  Just  beforo  the  batter  is 
used,  stir  into  it  the  whites  of  the  eggs  whisked 
to  a firm  froth.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  steam 
pigoons ; ten  or  twolve  minutes  to  fry  them.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2s.  2d.  Sufficient  for  two  persons. 


Pigeons,  Galantine  of  (we  Galantine  of 
Pigeons) . 

Pigeons  in  a Mould  of  Jelly.— Roast 
two  plump  young  pigeons.  Prepare  them  by 
cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  toes,  cleaning  and 
singeing  tho  heads,  sprinkling  salt  and  pepper 
in  the  inside,  and  trussing  the  birds  with  the 
heads  tied  in  their  natural  position,  by  means 
of  a piece  of  thread  fastened  round  the  neck, 
the  f eot  being  bent  under  the  body  as  if  the  birds 
were  sitting.  Bake  the  birds,  and  be  careful  that 
they  are  equally  browned  all  over.  As  soon  as 
they  are  done  enough,  cover  them  to  preserve 
their  colour.  Take  a quart  of  the  liquid  in 
which  a knuckle  of  veal  or  a couple  of  calf  s 
feet  have  been  boiled,  and  which  forms  a strong 
jelly  when  cold.  Take  it  up,  free  from  fat 
and  sediment,  and  boil  it  with  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  a blade  of  mace,  a sprig  of  thyme,  two 
bay-leaves,  three  or  four  cloves,  and  a little 
salt,  and  when  the  liquid  is  nicely  flavoured 
let  it  cool,  and  clear  it  by  boiling  with  it  the 
heaten  whites  and  crushed  shells  of  two  eggs — 
mixed  with  a cupful  of  cold  water — and  strain- 
ing it  through  a jelly-bag.  Pour  a little  of 
this  jelly,  about  an  inch  and  a half  deep,  into 
the  mould  intended  for  the  pigeons.  When  it 
is  set  without  being  quite  hard,  put  the  birds 
side  by  side  into  it,  with.  tbe  heads  and  backs 
downwards,  and  with  a sprig  of  myrtle  in  the 
bill  of  each.  Fill  up  the  mould  with  the  rest 
of  the  jelly,  which  should  cover  the  feet  at 
least  an  inch  and  a half,  and  leave  it  in  a cool 
place  until  it  is  quite  hard.  Pigeons  in  a mould 
of  jelly  make  a very  pretty  supper  dish,  where 
a large  number  and  • variety  of  dishes  are 
required.  They  should  be  prepared  fully 
twenty-four  hours  before  they  are  wanted,  and 
tho  mould  should  be  kept  on  ice,  if  possible. 
The  mould  must  be  turned  out  before  serving. 
When  the  veal  jelly  is  not  at  hand,  a little  may 
be  easily  prepared  as  follows : — Soak  an  ounce  of 
gelatine  in  cold  water  for  an  hour,  then  strain 
it.  Warm  a pint  and  a half  of  nicely-flavoured 
stock  in  a stewpan  with  a tea-spoonful  of 
tarragon  vinegar  and  a glass  of  sherry.  Add 
tho  gelatine,  and  stir  until  it  is  dissolved,  then 
draw  the  jelly  from  the  fire  to  cool.  Whisk  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  with  a cupful  of  cold  water  ; 
mix  this  and  the  crushed  shells  of  the  eggs  with 
the  liquid.  Let  it  boil  ten  minutes,  strain 
through  a jolly -bag,  and  the  jelly  will,  bo  fit  for 
use.  Time,  twonty  to  thirty  minutes  to  bake 
tho  pigeons.  Probable  cost,  4s.  Sufficient  for 
a two-quart  mould. 

Pigeons,  Jugged.— Pluck,  singe,  and 
draw  throe  or  four  freshly-killed  young  pigeons. 
Stuff  them  with  a forcemeat  made  as  follows  : 

Mince  the  livers  finely,  and  mix  with  them 

an  equal  weight  of  finely-shred  snot  and  of 
finely-gratod  bread-crumbs,  the  peel  of  a 
quarter  of  a lemon  chopped  small,  tho  bruised 
yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  a table-spoonful 


of  chopped  parsley,  a pinch  of  powdered  thyme, 
and  a little  salt,  pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg. 
Mix  tho  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  moisten 
them  with  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  and  a well- 
beaten  egg.  Fill  tho  crops  of  tho  pigeons  with 
this  mixture,  and  tie  or  sew  tho  vents  securely. 
Brown  tho  birds  in  a stewpan  over  the  fire  with 
a little  hot  fat ; dredge  a little  pepper 
and  salt  over  them,  and  put  them  into  an 
earthen  jar,  with  a handful  of  parsley,  a sprig 
of  thymo,  half  a dozen  peppercorns,  half  a head 
of  celery  cut  into  small  pieces,  three  cloves,  a 
small  nutmeg,  grated,  a glass  of  claret,  and 
half  a pint  of  stock  or  water.  Cover  the  jar 
either  with  a closely-fitting  lid  or  with  three 
or  four  folds  of  paper  tied  over  it.  Put  it  into 
a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  which  must  be 
kept  boiling  until  the  pigeons  are  done,  being 
careful  only  that  the  water  is  not  so  high 
that  it  can  enter  the  jar.  men  the  pigeons 
are  done  enough,  strain  the  gravy  into  a 
saucepan,  stir  a spoonful  of  brown  thickening 
into  it,  and  let  it  boil  a few  minutes.  Serve 
the  pigeons  on  a hot  dish,  with  the . gravy 
poured  over  and  around  them,  and  garnish  the 
dish  with  slices  of  lemon.  This  dish  may  be 
increased  in  quantity  by  the  addition  of  a 
pound  of  rump  steak.  This  should  be  cut  into 
very  thin  slices,  over  which  a little  of ; the 
forcemeat  mav  be  spread  evenly  and  thinly. 
The  slices  should  then  be  rolled  up,  tied  with  a 
little  thread  to  preserve  their  form,  and  cooked 
with  the  pigeons.  Time  to  boil  the  pigeons, 
one  and  a half  hours.  Probable  cost,  exclusive 
of  the  steak  and  wine,  3s.  Sufficient  for  three 
or  four  persons. 

Pigeons,  Pate  Chaud  of.— Make  some 
stiff  paste  as  follows  Boil  four  ounces  of  lard 
in  half  a pint  of  water.  Stir  this  while  hot 
with  a pound  of  flour  to  which  a little  salt  has 

beenadded,  and  workthewholeintoastiff, smooth 

paste.  Shape  two-thirds  of  it  according  to  the 
directions  given  for  shaping  raised  pies,  fill  it 
with  bran  or  flour,  roll  out  the  untouched  piece 
of  paste,  place  it  on  the  top  as  a lid,  ornament 
in  any  way  that  may  be  preferred,  brush  oyer 
with  beaten  egg,  and  bake  in  a well-heated 
oven,  men  tho  paste  is  dono  enough,  cut 
out  the  lid,  remove  the  bran  carefully,  and  tilt 
the  pie  with  stewed  pigeons.  Put  with  them 
stewed  mushrooms,  or  any  other  garnish,  ant 
pour  a little  poivrade  sauce  over  the  whole. 
Serve  as  hot  as  possible.  The  shell  of  this  pm 
may  be  made  and  bakod  the  day  before  >t  » 
wanted,  and  put  into  the  oven  to  heat  when  tm 
pigeons  are  ready  for  serving.  Time  to  kike, 
three-quarters  of  an  horn.  Probable  cost.  5s- 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 


Pigeon  Pie  l’Anglaise) .-Take  two  c 
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two  lengthwise,  cut  off  their  feet  at  the  first join 
and  turn  their  logs  inside  close  to  the  P'n  . 
Put  inside  each  half  bird  a little  forcomeat  m 
of  the  livers  finely  minced,  with  a little  vgto 
pepper,  salt,  and  butter.  Moisten  the  edges  o. 
a pie-dish  with  a little  stock  or  water,  and  hn 
them  with  strips  of  pastry  a quarter  of  an  mc» 
thick.  Place  at  tho  bottom  of  tho  dish  ^ 


pound  of  rump  steak  cut  into 

seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt.  Lay  the  pigeo 
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upon  these,  breast  downwards,  and  put  the 
yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg  between  each  two  half 
pigeons.  Sprinkle  somo  pepper  and  salt  and 
a small  quantity  of  grated  nutmeg  over  the 
pigeons,  put  hero  and  there  upon  them  an 
ounce  of  butter  broken  into  small  pieces,  lay 
on  the  top  a small  bay-leaf,  and  porn-  over 
•the  birds  a cupful  of  nicely-seasoned  stock  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  form  a jelly  when  cold.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  about  this,  a dessert-spoonful 
of  gelatine  must  be  dissolved  in  the  stock.  Cover 
tho  pie  with  a thick  crust,  ornament  prettily, 
brush  over  with  beaten  yolk  of  egg,  put  three 
of  the  feet,  properly  cleaned,  in  the  middle 
of  the  crust,  and  bake  the  pie  in  a moderate 
oven.  Time  to  bake,  about  two  hours  and  a 
half.  Probable  cost,  4s.,  with  pigeons  at  9d. 
each.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Pigeons,  Piquant.— -Slice  a large  onion 
and  put  it  into  a shallow  dish  with  two  bay- 
leaves,  twenty  juniper  berries,  half  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  peppercorns,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
vinegar.  Lay  two  pigeons  in  this  marinade,  and 
turn  and  baste  them  twice  a day  for  two  days. 
If  the  birds  are  old  they  will  need  to  remain  in 
the  marinade  a day  or  two  longer.  Take  them 
up,  wipe  them  dry,  and  lard  the  breasts  evenly, 
then  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  an  ounce 
of  butter,  and  turn  them  about  over  a mode- 
rate fire  until  they  are  brightly  and  equally 
browned.  Lift  them  out,  stir  a spoonful  of 
flour  in  with  the  butter,  and  mix  it  briskly 
with  a wooden  spoon  until  it  begins  to  colour, 
then  add  four  ounces  of  fat  bacon  cut  into 
small  pieces,  the  liver  of  the  birds,  a cupful  of 
stock  or  water,  the  strained  juice  of  half  a 
lemon  with  an  inch  or  two  of  the  rind,  and  a 
little  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Let 
this  sauce  boil,  then  put  in  the  pigeons,  cover 
them  closely,  and  let  them  stew  for  half  an 
hour.  Serve  the  birds  on  a hot  dish  with  the 
sauce  poured  round  them.  Time  to  stew,  about 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  two 
persons. 

Pigeon  Pudding.  — Line  a pudding- 
basin  with  a good  suet  or  butter  crust.  Fill  it 
with  a pound  of  rump  steak  cut  into  neat  pieces 
and  nicely  seasoned,  and  two  or  three  pigeons 
divided  into  halves,  and  preparod  as  for  a pie. 
Add  the  yolks  of  four  hard-boiled  eggs,  a small 
lump  of  butter,  and  a cupful  of  rather  highly- 
seasoned  gravy.  Cover  the  pudding  with 
pastry,  tie  it  in  a floured  cloth,  plunge  it  into 
boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  quickly  until  done 
enough.  Time  to  boil,  two  hours  and  a half. 

• robablo  cost,  4s.,  with  pigeons  at  9d.  each. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Pigeons,  Pupton  of.  — Butter  a pie- 
£sh  rather  thickly,  and  line  tho  inside  with  a 
highly-seasoned  veal  forcemeat  about  three- 
quai-toi-s  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Lay  upon 
his  three  or  four  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon,  three 
plump  young  pigeons  split  in  halves  and  flat- 
oned,  a blanched  sweetbread  cut  into  slices,  an 
palate  boiled  tender  and  cut  up  small,  a 

* ozen  asparagus  tops,  as  many  button  mush- 
rooms, nnd  the  yolks  of  four  hard-boiled  eggs. 

over  the  wholo  with  a layer  of  forcemeat 
•pread  on  tho  top  like  a pio-crust,  and  bake 
a well-heated  oven.  Serve  tho  pupton 
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turned  on  a hot  dish  in  a shape,  with  rich  brown 
gravy  poured  round  it.  Time,  to  bake  from  two 
to  three  hours.  Probable  cost,  6s.  Sufficient 
for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Pigeons,  Ragout  of. — Pluck,  singe,  and 
draw  a couple  of  young  pigeons,  cleanse  and 
open  the  gizzards,  and  stew  them  with  the 
livers  in  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them 
until  they  are  done  enough.  Mince  all  finely, 
and  mix  with  them  their  weight  in  finely-shred 
beef-suet  and  grated  bread-crumbs.  Add  a 
table-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  a pinch  of 
powdered  thyme,  and  a little  pepper,  salt,  and 
grated  nutmeg.  Moisten  the  forcemeat  with  a 
well-beaten  egg  and  half  an  ounce  of  butter, 
and  with  it  cover  the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled, 
eggs,  and  put  these  balls  inside  the  birds. 
Truss  the  pigeons  securely,  as  if  for  boiling, 
and  brown  them  in  a little  hot  butter.  Pour 
over  them  the  liquid  in  which  the  gizzards  were 
boiled,  and  add  a sliced  onion,  a tea-spoonful  of 
brown  thickening,  a glass  of  claret,  a bunch  of 
savoury  herbs,  and  a little  pepper,  salt,  and 
powdered  mace.  Simmer  gently  for  twenty 
minutes,  then  strain  the  gravy,  pour  it  back 
into  the  saucepan,  put  six  or  eight  button- 
mushrooms  into  it,  stew  about  half  an  hour 
longer,  and  serve.  A few  forcemeat  balls 
stewed  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  in  the  gravy 
are  a great  improvement  to  this  ragout.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2s.,  exclusive  of  the  wine.  Suf- 
ficient for  two  or  three  persons. 

Pigeons,  Roast. — Pluck,  singe,  and  draw 
a couple  of  young  pigeons,  and  truss  them 
firmly.  Mince  the  livers,  and  mix  with  them 
two  ounces  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  two 
ounces  of  fresh  butter,  or,  if  preferred, 
finely-shred  beef  suet,  a shallot  finely  minced, 
a tea-spoonful  of  shred  parsley,  and  a little  salt, 
pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Fill  the  birds 
with  this  forcemeat,  fasten  a slice  of  fat  bacon 
over  the  breast  of  each,  and  roast  before  a 
clear’  fire.  Make  a sauce  by  mixing  a little  water 
with  the  gravy  which  drops  from  the  birds, 
and  boiling  it  with  a little  thickening ; season 
it  with  pepper,  salt,  and  chopped  parsley. 
Pigeons  are  sometimes  served  on  a toast,  and 
brown  gravy  and  bread  sauce  sent  to  table 
with  them.  Time  to  roast,  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  minutes.  Probable  cost  of  pigeons,  9d.  to 
Is.  9d.  each.  Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Pigeons,  Roast  (another  way).— Roasted 
pigeons  require  a brisk  fire,  and  must  be  well 
done,  and  at  the  samo  time  afford  gravy  when 
cut  into.  Roast  the  birds,  with  stuffing  in  the 
belly,  prepared  as  follows  :— Tako  tho  livers 
and  hearts  of  the  pigeons,  and  about  double  the 
quantity  of  the  fat  of  ham  or  bacon,  and  boat 
these  ingredients  in  a mortar  to  a smooth  paste. 
Moisten  some  crumb  of  bread  with  milk,  then 
press  out  tho  milk  through  a napkin.  Add 
chopped  parsley,  grated  lemon -peel,  black 
popper,  and  salt ; unito  these  with  white  nnd 
yolk  of  ogg  beat  together,  divide  tho  mass  into 
equal  portions,  and  stuff  tho  birds.  As  pigeons 
possess  searcoly  any  fat,  they  are  often  while 
roasting  bastod  with  butter.  By  way  of  sauce, 
melt  somo  butter  with  a little  flour,  moisten 
with  veal  consomm6,  and  stir  in  somo  chopped 
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parsley.  Sprinkle  the  pigeons  with  a little 
sauce,  and  then  pour  the  sauce  over  them. 


Pigeons  served  with  Water-Cress. 

— Boast  a couple  of  young  pigeons  in  the  usual 
way.  Wash  and  pick  two  or  throe  hunches  of 
young  water-cress,  and  dry  them  well.  To  do 
this,  put  them  into  a dry  cloth,  take  hold  of 
this  by  the  four  corners,  and  shake  the  leaves 
until  they  are  dry.  Put  them  on  a dish, 
sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them,  lay  the 
pigeons  upon  them,  and  pour  brown  gravy 
over.  The  cresses  are  sometimes  arranged 
round  the  dish  instead  of  being  placed  under 
the  birds.  Time,  about  twenty  minutes  to  roast 
the  pigeons.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for 
two  persons. 

Pigeon  Soup.— Take  half  a dozen  plump 
pigeons  and  roast  them  lightly.  Pick  off  the 
best  of  the  meat  and  lay  it  aside.  Flour  the 
bones  well,  and  crush  them  in  a mortar.  Cut 
into  small  pieces  a large  carrot,  an  onion,  an 
ounce  of  lean  ham,  and  half  a head  of  celery, 
and  fry  these  in  butter  with  a bay-leaf,  a bunch 
of  parsley,  a small  sprig  of  thyme,  three  cloves, 
and  half  a blade  of  mace.  Stir  these  ingre- 
dients over  the  fire  until  they  are  brightly 
browned.  Add  the  crushed  bodies  of  the  birds 
and  one  ounce  of  brown  thickening — or,  fail- 
ing this,  a lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour — and 
moisten  the  whole  with  a quart  of  stock  or  water. 
Bring  the  liquid  to  the  boil,  skim  thoroughly,  let 
it  simmer  gently  for  an  hour,  then  strain  the 
soup,  and  pulp  the  vegetables  through  a tammy. 
Pour  the  soup  back  into  the  pot,  add  the  flesh 
of  the  pigeons,  and  pepper  and  salt  if  required. 
Skim  it  again,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time, 
altogether,  about  three  hours.  Probable  cost, 
5s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  nine  persons. 


Take  a piece  of  the  stale  crumb  of  bread,  ancf 
sluipe  it  neatly,  making  it  three  and  a half 
inches  high,  the  bottom  part  four  inches  square, 
and  the  top  part  two  and  a half  inches  square. 
Fry  this  in  hot  butter  until  it  is  lightly 
browned  all  over,  then  drain  it  from  the  fat, 
and  fix  it  in  the  middle  of  a dish  with  paste- 
made  of  the  white  of  egg  mixed  smoothly  with 
a little  flour.  Take  up  the  pigeons,  and  lean 
each  one  against  one  of  the  sides  of  the  piece  of 
fried  bread.  Arrange  the  vegetables  between 
the  pigeons,  so  as  to  hide  the  bread  entirely  from 
view,  and  ornament  the  top  -with  a cauliflower, 
or  half  a dozen  Brussels  sprouts.  Pour  a little- 
white  sauce  over  the  pigeons  only,  and  send  a 
little  more  to  table  in  a tureen.  Time,  about  an 
hour  to  stew  the  pigeons.  Probable  cost  of 
pigeons,  from  9d.  to  Is.  9d.  each.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Pigeons,  Stewed  (another  way).— Make- 
a stuffing  with  pigeons’  livers  parboiled  and 
bruised  in  a mortar,  add  bread-crumbs,  butter, 
pepper,  salt,  pounded  cloves,  parsley,  sweet 
herbs  chopped  small,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
Fill  the  birds  with  this  stuffing,  and  tie  them, 
up  at  both  ends.  Half  roast  or  fry  them,  then 
place  them  in  good  gravy  or  beef  broth,  along 
with  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  and  a slice  of  lemon.  Stew  the 
pigeons  very  gently  for  about  an  hour,  strain 
and  skim  off  the  fat,  add  pickled  mushrooms* 
hard-yolk-of-egg  balls  and  forcemeat-balls.  It 
is  an  improvement  to  lard  the  pigeons. 


Pigeons,  Stewed. — Pluck  and  draw  two 
plump  young  pigeons,  and  divide  them  into 
quarters.  Put  these  into  a stewpan  with  a little 
salt,  and  a small  quantity  of  water,  say  as  much 
as  will  three-parts  cover  them.  Place  the  lid  on 
the  saucepan,  and  let  the  birds  stew  gently  until 
f they  are  almost  done,  then  add  a pinch  of  pepper, 
’and  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  and  let  them 
simmer  again  until  they  are  sufficiently  cooked. 
Take  them  up,  thicken  the  gravy  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  flour  mixed  smoothly  in  it,  and  add 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  chopped  parsley.  Let 
it  boil,  then  draw  it  from  the  fire,  let  it  cool 
for  a minute,  and  stir  into  it  a well-beaten 
egg.  Put  ,the  pigeons  in  again  to  get  hot,  and 
serve  immediately.  Tho  gravy  must  not  boil 
after  the  egg  is  added.  A little  cream  is  a 
great  improvement  to  this  dish,  though  it  may 
be  dispensed  with.  Time,  twenty  minutes  to 
stew  the  pigeons.  Probable  cost,  Is.  9d.  Suf- 
ficient for  two  persons. 


Pigeons  Stewed  with  Asparagus  — 

Prepare  and  stew  the  pigeons  as  in  either  of 
the  two  last  recipes.  Cut  off  the  green  tender 
points  from  fifty  heads  of  asparagus,  and  divide- 
these  into  pieces  not  more  than  the  third  of  an 
inch  in  length.  Wash  them  well,  and  blanch 
them  in  boiling  water.  When  the  pigeons  are- 
almost  done  enough,  put  in  the  asparagus,  and 
simmer  again  until  they  are  tender.  Time,  about 
an  hour  to  stew  the  asparagus.  Probable  cost* 
3s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 


Pigeons,  stewed  (another  way). — Truss 
four  plump  young  pigeons  as  if  for  boiling; 
cover  their  breasts  with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon 
tied  securely  on  with  twine,  and  stow  them  in 
a little  veal  broth  according  to  tho  directions 
; p-iven  for  “ Stewed  Pigeons.”  Whilst  tho  pigeons 
arc  stewing,  prepare  a mixture  of  vegetables, 
such  as  French  beans,  carrots,  turnips,  and 
cauliflowers,  and  arrange  it  so  that  they  shall 
be  done  enough  at  tho  same  timo  as  tho  pigeons. 


Pigeons  Stewed  with  Cabbage  - 

Pluck,  singe,  and  draw  two  pigeons,  and  stuff 
them  with  a forcemeat  made  as  follows : Mince- 

the  livers  finely,  and  mix  with  them  an  equa 
quantity  of  finely-shred  beef  suet,  and  grated 
bread-crumbs.  Add  a little  pepper,  salt,  and 
grated  nutmeg,  a table-spoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  and  a salt-spoonful  of  powdered  thyme. 
Moisten  the  whole  with  the  yolk  of  a beaten- 
egg.  Truss  the  pigeons  firmly,  as  if  for  boil- 
ing. Half  boil  a good-sized  white  cabbage,  an 
shred  it  finely.  Drain  thoroughly, ^ and  la>  ^ 
at  the  bottom  of  a stewpan.  Place  the  P'gcon 
upon  it,  cover  them  with  white  stock,  put  tn 
lid  on  the  saucepan,  and  stew  tho  whole  , • 

till  quite  tender,  then  add  a lump  of  butter  I 

tho  sizo  of  an  egg  rolled  in  flou^>  ^ f w 
table-spoonfuls  of  thick  cream.  Stev  a m 
minutes  longer,  and  serve  as  hot  as  1 • ■ 

The  pigeons  should  be  served  on  ah 
with  tho  cabbage  and  sauce  round  them, 
liable  cost,  2s.  Cd.  Sufficient  for  two  or  thre 

persons. 

Pigeons  Stewed  with  Green 

Pluck,  draw,  and  singe  two  plump  > 
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pigeons.  Cut  off  tho  heads  and  necks,  put 
the  livers  back  into  tho  inside,  truss  securely, 
ns  if  for  boiling,  and  tie  the  pigeons  with 
twine  instead  of  skewering  them.  Cut  half  a 
pound  of  streaky  bacon  into  small  piecos,  and 
put  these  into  a stewpan  with  the  pigeons  and 
one  ounce  of  butter.  Place  them  on  a moderate 
fire,  and  move  them  about  until  they  are 
equally  and  lightly  browned  all  over.  Take  the 
birds  up,  drain  them,  make  a roux  by  mixing  an 
ounce  of  flour  smoothly  with  the  fat  in  the 
saucepan,  moisten  with  a pint  of  stock,  and 
stir  the  gravy  over  the  fire  until  it  boils. 
Strain  it,  and  put  it  into  a clean  stewpan  with 
the  pigeons,  the  bacon,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a 
a small  sprig  of  thyme,  and  a pint  of  freshly- 
gathered  shelled  green  peas,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt  if  required.  Simmer  gently  till  the 
peas  are  done,  take  out  the  herbs,  and  place  the 
pigeons  on  a hot  dish  with  the  gravy  poured 
■over  them  and  the  peas  and  bacon  round  them. 
Probable  cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three 
persons. 

Pigeons  Stewed  with  Green  Peas 

(another  way). — Prepare  the  pigeons,  and  brown 
them  in  butter,  as  in  the  last  recipe.  Take  them 
up,  drain  them,  and  cut  them  into  halves  length- 
wise. Put  them  side  by  side  in  a stewpan  with 
two  ounces  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  When 
this  is  dissolved,  put  in  a pint  of  freshly-gathered 
young  green  peas,  and  a table-spoonful  of  nicely- 
seasoned  veal  stock.  Cover  the  saucepan  closely, 
and  let  the  pigeons  stew  very  gently  until  they 
and  the  peas  are  done  enough,  moving  the  pan 
about  occasionally  to  prevent  its  contents  burn- 
ing. Serve  the  birds  on  a hot  dish  with  the  sauce 
and  vegetables  arranged  around  them.  Time, 
twenty  minutes  to  stew  the  pigeons.  Probable 
•cost,  2s.  8d.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Pigeons  Stewed  with  Mushrooms. 

— Pluck,  draw,  and  singe  two  plump  young 
house  pigeons.  Cut  off  their  heads  and  necks, 
and.  truss  them  with  the  legs  inwards,  as  if  for 
boiling.  Put  them  into  a stewpan  with  half  a 
pound  of  streaky  bacon  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  and  turn  them 
•about  until  they  are  equally  and  lightly  browned, 
then  take  them  up,  drain  them,  and  mix  one 
ounce  of  fine  flour  smoothly  with  the  butter  in 
which  they  were  fried.  Moisten  the  roux  with 
a pint  of  gravy  or  water,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
mushroom  ketchup,  add  a little  pepper,  salt, 
and  cayenne,  and  stir  the  gravy  over  the  fire 
until  it  boils,  then  strain  it,  and  put  it  into  a 
clean  saucopan  with  the  pigeons,  tho  fried  bacon, 
a bunch  of  parsley,  a small  sprig  of  thyme,  and 
a dozen  button  onions.  Simmer  gently  for 
half  an  hour,  take  out  the  herbs,  add  a dozen 
1 small  mushrooms,  and  stew  ten  minutes  longer. 

; kerve  the  birds  on  a hot  dish,  with  the  gravy 
: poured  over  them,  and  the  bacon,  onions,  and 
j 'jushrooms  put  with  them.  Probable  cost,  3s. 
■Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Pigeons,  Stuffed  and  Roasted.— 

r luck,  draw,  and  singe  two  plump  young 
: pigeons,  and  fill  them  with  a forcemeat  made 
| a8.,mh°W8 : — Mince  tho  livers  finely,  and  mix 
with  them  tho  same  quantity  of  finely-sliced 
miet  and  grated  bread-crumbs.  Add  a little 
f popper,  salt,  and  pounded  mace,  a heaped  tablo- 


spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  and  a pinch  of 
powdered  thyme,  and  moisten  the  whole  with 
beaten  yolk  of  egg.  Truss  tho  birds  firmly,  tie 
thin  slices  of  bacon  over  tho  breasts,  and  put 
them  down  to  a clear  fire.  To  make  the  gravy, 
mix  the  droppings  from  the  birds  with  half  a 
cupful  of  boiling  stock  or  water.  Add  a table- 
spoonful of  claret,  a little  of  tho  forcemeat, 
season  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  grated  nutmeg, 
and  thicken  the  whole  with  the  yolk  of  egg  well 
beaten.  Serve  the  birds  on  a hot  dish,  with  the 
sauce  poured  round  them,  and  a little  bread- 
sauce  in  a tureen.  Time  to  roast  the  pigeons, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Pigeons,  Stuffed  and  Roasted  (Ger- 
man method). — Pluck  and  draw  two  young 
freshly-killed  pigeons.  Open,  scald,  and  clean 
the  gizzard,  and  mince  it  with  the  liver  and 
heart  very  finely.  Mix  with  the  mince  the 
crumb  of  a roll  which  has  been,  soaked  in  cold 
milk  and  pressed  dry,  and  add  a little  salt  and 
cayenne,  a shallot  chopped  small,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  shred  parsley.  If  the  flavour  of 
the  onion  and  the  parsley  is  objected  to,  a little 
bacon  and  a pinch  of  powdered  mace  may  be 
substituted  for  them.  Bind  the  forcemeat  to- 
gether with  yolk  of  egg,  and  fill  the  crop  with 
it  between  the  flesh  and  the  neck.  The  skin 
must  be  cut  and  raised  carefully  with  the 
fingers,  and  then  sewn  or  tied  securely  with 
thread.  Dip  the  pigeons  into  butter,  dredge 
well  with  flour,  and  season  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Cover  them  entirely  with  thin  slices  of  fat 
bacon,  put  them  into  a stewpan,  and  turn  them 
frequently  until  they  are  brightly  browned  all 
over.  Pour  half  a cupful  of  boiling  water  upon 
them,  cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  let  them 
steam  until  done  enough.  Serve  on  a hot  dish, 
with  the  sauce  round  them.  Time,  about  an 
hour  to  steam  the  birds.  Probable  cost,  2s. 
Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Pigeons,  Stuffed  and  Stewed.— Pluck 
and  draw  two  plump,  freshly-killed  young 
pigeons,  and  truss  them  as  for  boiling.  Mince 
the  livers  finely,  and  mix  with  them  twice  then- 
bulk  of  highly-seasoned  bread-crumbs,  half  a 
salt-spoonful  of  chopped  lemon-rind,  half  a salt- 
spoonful  of  powdered  thyme,  a tea-spoonful 
of  chopped  parsley,  and  the  yolk  of  a hard- 
boiled  egg  crushed  to  powder.  Fill  the  birds 
with  this  forcemeat,  and  put  in  each  half  an 
ounce  of  fresh  butter.  Lay  them  breast  down- 
wards into  a small  stewpan,  and  barely  cover 
them  with  veal  stock  or,  failing  tins,  water.  Lo;_ 
them  stew  gently  until  they  are  done  enough,  then 
take  them  up,  strain  the  gravy,  thicken  with 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  mixed  smoothly 
with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  season  with  a little  popper, 
salt,  and  powdored  mace.  Stir  the  sauce  over 
the  fire  until  it  is  quite  hot  without  boiling,  put 
in  the  pigeons  for  a minute  to  heat,  and  servo 
immediately.  A few  stewed  mushrooms  is  a 
great  improvement  to  this  dish.  Time,  about  an 
hour  to  stew  tho  pigeons.  Probablo  cost,  2s., 
with  pigeons  at  9d.  each.  Sufficient  for  two  or 
throe  persons. 

Pigeons  Stuffed  with  Chestnuts, 
ffnd  Roasted. — Tako  a dozen  sound  chest* 
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nuts.  Take  oif  tho  brown  skin,  throw  them 
into  boiling  water,  and  let  thorn  remain  for  two 
minutes,  then  blanch  them  liko  almonds.  W eigh 
them,  and  mix  with  evory  three  ounces  an 
equal  weight  of  fat  bacon,  minced  as  finely  as 
possible,  an  ounce  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs, 
and  a little  salt,  cayenne,  and  grated  nutmeg. 
Pound  the  mixture  thoroughly,  and  moisten 
with  beaten  yolk  of  egg.  Stuff  two  pigeons 
with  this  forcemeat,  truss  them  firmly,  cover 
their  breasts  with  a slice  of  fat  bacon  and  a 
vine-leaf,  and  roast  them  before  a clear  fire. 
Serve  on  a hot  dish,  with  the  bacon  and 
vino-leaves  over  them,  and  send  nicely-seasoned 
brown  gravy  to  table  in  a tureen.  Time  to 
roast  the  pigeons,  twenty  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Pigeons,  Trussed.— Pigeons  need  to  be 
very  carefully  plucked  and  cleaned,  and  they 
should,  if  possible,  be  drawn  as  soon  as  they  are 
killed.  They  are  very  good  roasted  with  a slice 


PIGEONS  TRUSSED. 


of  bacon  over  the  bread,  and  a vine  leaf  under 
the  bacon.  To  truss  for  roasting  : — Cut  oft  the 
bead  and  neck,  cut  off  the  toes  at  the  first  joint, 
and  wash  the  birds  well.  Dry  them  carefully, 
truss  the  wings  over  the  back,  and  pass  a skewer 
through  the  -wings  and  body.  The  gizzard  may 
be  cleaned  and  put  under  one  of  the  wings,  lo 
truss  for  boiling  : — Cut  off  the  legs  at  the  first 
joint,  put  the  legs  into  the  body,  and  skewer 
the  pinions  back. 

Pigeons,  Vol-au-Vent  of.— Doll  out  a 
piece  of  puff -paste  ( see  Puft-pasto)  to  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  dish  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
serve  the  vol-au-vent.  It  should  be  a little 
more  than  an  inch  in  thickness.  Make  a knite 
hot  in  water,  and  with  it  mark  the  covor  evenly 
an  inch  from  the  edge  all  round.  Ornament 
the  border  in  any  way  that  may  be  preferred, 
and  brush  the  vol-au-vent  quickly  over  with 
yolk  of  egg.  Put  it  at  once  into  a brisk  oven. 
When  it  is  sufficiently  risen  and  brightly 
coloured,  take  it  out.  Take  off  the  marked 
cover  carefully,  and  scoop  out  tho  soft  paste 
from  the  inside,  without  injuring  the  outside. 
Put  the  vol-au-vent  back  into  the  oven  for  a few 
minutes  to  dry,  and  fill  it  with  the  pigeons  and 
sweetbreads  prepared  as  follows:— Divide  two 
freshly-killed  young  pigeons  into  neat  joints. 
Put  two  veal  sweetbreads  into  a saucepan,  cover 
them  with  lukewarm  water,  and  set  them  over 
tho  fire  until  tho  water  boils ; then  lift  them  out, 
and  plunge  them  at  once  into  cold  water.  Cut 
them  into  neat  pieces  of  uniform  shape  and  size, 
and  bind  those  securely  togothor  with  twine.  1 ut 
the  sweetbreads,  with  the  pigeons,  into  a stew- 


pan,  pour  a cupful  of  water  over  them,  and  add 
an  onion,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a small  sprig  of 
thyme,  a bay-leaf,  a slice  of  fat  bacon,  half  an 
ounce  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt.  Simmer  gently  for  half  an 
hour,  then  remove  the  twine  from  tiie  sweet- 
breads, strain  and  thicken  the  gravy  if  neces- 
sary, and  fill  the  vol-au-vent  with  the  fricassee. 
The  sauce  must  be  very'  thick,  or  it  will  soften 
the  light  pastry.  Probable  cost,  4s.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Pigeons  with  Rice  and  Parmesan. 

— Stew  until  tender  three  or  four  plump  young 
pigeons  according  to  the  directions  given  for 
Pigeons,  Stewed.  Boil  half  a pound  of  best 
Carolina  rice  in  a pint  of  stock,  and  add  to  it, 
if  necessary,  a seasoning  of  salt,  pepper,  and. 
grated  nutmeg.  When  it  is  tender,  throw  in 
an  ounce  of  grated  Parmesan,  and  shake  the 
saucepan  until  the  cheese  is  dissolved.  If 
there  is  any  danger  of  the  cheese  oiling,  add  a 
little  more  stock.  Put  the  pigeons  on  a hot 
dish,  spread  half  the  rice  round  them,  and 
cover  them  with  the  remainder.  Brush  the 
rice  over  with  beaten  egg,  strew  grated  Par- 
mesan thickly  over,  and  bake  in  a slow  oven 
until  the  rice  is  brightly  coloured.  The  best 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  spread  a layer  of 
salt  upon  a fiat  baking-tin,  put  tho  dish  con- 
taining the  pigeons  and  rice  upon  this,  and 
serve  them  on  the  dish  in  which  they  are 
baked.  If  preferred,  macaroni  may  be  used 
instead  of  rice.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  stew  the 
pigeons  ; about  an  hour  to  boil  the  rice ; about 
a quarter  of  an  hour  to  bake  it.  Probable  cost, 
3s.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Pike, This  fish  is  found  in  most  of  the 

lakes  of  Europe,  particularly  in  the  north. 
Naturalists  have  disputed  as  to  whether  it  is 
indigenous  in  England,  but  the  opinion  of  the 
best  authorities  is  that  sufficient  proof  exists  of 


THE  PIKE. 


being  a native.  The  size  of  tho  English 
ce  is  considerable.  Instances  have  been  known 
their  attaining  the  length  of  three  feet,  and 
e weight  of  forty  pounds.  _ In  Lapland  and 
issia  they  have  been  found  eight  feet  long,  rat 
ual  colour  of  tho  pike  is  a pale  ohve  grey, 
epest  on  the  back,  and  marked  on  the  sidesbj 
reral  yellowish  spots  or  patches  ; the  abdomen 
white,  slightly  spotted  with  black  ; the  mouth 
furnished  with  a prodigious  number  of  tcetn. 
io  piko  is  so  voracious  that  he  is  of  .0,}  ^ r. 
e fresh-water  shark.  He  attacks  nnd  dem^ 
l smaller  fish,  and  sometimes  falls  a victim  to 
s own  greed  by  his  inability  to  swallow  a tish. 
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that  is  half  engulfed  in  his  capacious  throat 
It  is  told  of  one  pike  that  it  swallowed  the  head 
of  a swan  that  was  peacefully  feeding  under 
water,  and,  not  being  able  to  disgorge,  both  lost 
their  lives.  It  is  a highly  prolific  fish,  and  the 
multiplication  of  the  pike  is  immense  m the 
northern  districts  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  where 
they  are  captured  on  a wholesale  scale,  and  con- 
stitute an  article  of  commerce,  being  salted  anil 
dried  for  exportation.  The  names  pike  and  J ack 
refer  only  to  the  age  of  the  fish.  A jack  is  a pike 
which  has  not  attained  more  than  three  pounds 
in  weight,  or  does  not  exceed  twenty-four  inches 
in  length.  Sir  John  Sinclair  mentions  as  a 
fact  that  ought  to  be  better  known,  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  swallow  the  bones  of  the  pike,  as 
they  are  sharp  and  of  so  peculiarly  hard  a 
texture  that  they  will  not  dissolve  m the 
stomach..  Pike  may  he  plainly  boiled,  or  cut 
into  junks,  marinaded,  and  fried.  They  may 
be  eaten  with  any  sauce.  The  roe  of  the  pike 
is  made  into  a caviare,  and  in  some  countnes 
the  fish  is  salted  and  dried.  It  was  at  one  time 
a very  popular  article  of  food.  One  pike  was 
equal  in  value  to  two  house-lambs.  It  is  still 
considered  a good  fish  for  the  table. 

Pike  (a  la  Genevoise)  .—Pike  which  has  lost 
its  first  freshness  is  sometimes  stewed  in  rich 
stock  and  wine,  so  as  to  disguise  its  condition. 
For  fresh  fish  this  mode  of  cookery  is  quite 
unnecessary.  Clean  the  pike  well,  without 
scaling  it.  Put  it  into  a fish-kettle  just  large 
enough  to  contain  it,  and  strain  over  it  as  much 
hot  court  bouillon — mixed  with  whatever  pro- 
portion of  wine  may  be  wished — as  will  cover 
it.  Set  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  stew  gently 
until  done  enough.  Drain  the  pike,  and  scale  it 
thoroughly.  Put  it  into  a clean  pan  with  as 
much  of  the  liquid  as  will  moisten  it,  and  add 
half  a pint  of  white  stock,  a little  salt  and 
cayenne,  a tea-spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies, 
and  a table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice.  Thicken 
the  sauce  with  a tea-spoonful  of  roux,  or  with 
a small  lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Let  it 
boil  until  smooth.  Lay  the  fish  on  a hot  dish, 
strain  part  of  the  sauce  over  it,  and  send  the 
rest  to  table  in  a tureen.  Court  bouillon  is  a 
sort  of  broth  which  is  made  to  boil  fresh-water 
fish  in ; it  may  be  used  several  times  if  it  is 
boiled  up  every  four  days  with  an  additional 
pint  of  water.  Each  successive  boiling  will 
make  it  richer.  It  is  prepared  as  follows : — 
Boil  a sliced  carrot,  an  onion,  a bunch  of 
parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  half  a 
dozen  peppercorns,  half  a dozen  cloves,  and  a 
shallot,  with  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  for  ten 
minutes.  Add  two  quarts  of  water  and  half  a 
pint  of  vinegar,  and  simmer  the  liquid  gently 
for  an  hour.  Strain  it,  and,  if  liked,  boforo  using 
it,  mix  a little  light  wine  with  it.  This  bouillon 
will  be  found  an  excellent  foundation  for  fish 
sauces.  Some  cooks  pour  boiling  vinegar  over 
the  pike,  and  lot  it  lie  in  it  for  two  or  three 
days  before  dressing  as  above.  Timo  to  boil, 
according  to  size.  A medium-sized  piko  will 
take  half  an  hour.  When  the  flosh  will  lcavo 
the  bones  easily  the  fish  is  done  enough. 

Pike,  Baked. — Take  a fresh  piko  weigh- 
ing not  less  than  four,  nor  more  than  eight, 
pounds.  Wash  it  thoroughly,  and  scale  it.  The 


best  way  to  do  this  is  to  pour  boiling  water 
over  it  until  the  scales  look  dull,  then  plunge  it 
at  once  in  cold  water,  and  immediately  remove 
the  scales  with  the  back  of  a knife.  Wipe  the 
fish  dry  in  every  part,  fill  it  with  a good  veal 
stuffing,  or  oyster  stuffing,  or  with  forcemeat 
(see  Pike,  Stuffing  for).  Truss  it  in  a circle 
by  tying  the  head  and  tail  together,  passing 
the  tail  between  the  jaws.  Put  it  into  a 
shallow  circular  dish,  lay  half  a pound  of 
butter  broken  into  small  pieces  here  and  there 
upon  it,  and  put  with  it  a pint  of  broth  or 
water,  or  flour  and  water,  a minced  shallot, 
and  a little  chopped  parsley.  Put  it  into  a 
moderate  oven,  and  bake  until  done  enough. 
Baste  frequently  with  the  gravy,  and  be  care- 
ful that  the  pike  is  gently  cooked,  or  it  will 
"be  dry  and  unpalatable.  When  it  is  done,  lift 
the  fish  out  very  carefully,  and  put  it  on  a 
hot  dish;  then  strain  the  gravy,  thicken  it  with 
two  ounces  of  butter  mixed  with  two  ounces  of 
flour,  add  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom  ket- 
chup, or  a tea-spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovy,  a 
little  salt  and  cayenne,  a glass  of  sherry,  and 
two  or  three  chopped  gherkins.  Boil  the  samce 
for  ten  minutes,  pour  part  of  it  over  the  pike, 
and  send  the  rest  to  table  in  a tureen.  If  pre- 
ferred, the  pike  may  be  baked  without  being 
stuffed.  Less  time  will  then  be  required  to 
cook  it.  Time  to  bake  a moderate-sized  fish, 
thirty  to  forty  minutes ; for  a large  fish  allow 
one  hour  to  one  hour  and  a quarter.  Sufficient 
for  eight  or  nine  persons.  Probable  cost,  un- 
certain. It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give  the 
exact  time  required  for  baking  and  roasting 
pike,  as  it  varies  witn  the  size  of  the  fish.  It 
may  be  known,  however,  that  when  the  flesh 
leaves  the  bone  easily  in  the  thickest  part  it  is 
done  enough.  As  pike  is  naturally  a very  dry 
fish  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  oven  as  soon  as,  though  not  before,  it  is 
done. 

Bike,  Baked  (another  way). — Wash,  scale, 
and  empty  the  fish,  and  dry  it  perfectly  in  every 
part.  Fill  it  or  not  with  forcemeat,  and  skewer 
it  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth.  If  the  fish  is  not 
stuffed,  sprinkle  a little  salt  and  cayenne  in  the 
inside,  and  place  an  ounce  of  butter  there.  Egg 
and  bread-crumb  it  twice.  Season  the  bread- 
crumbs with  salt  and  cayenne,  and  mix  with 
them  a third  of  their  quantity  in  shred  parsley. 
Pour  a little  clarified  butter  over  the  fish,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Lay  a buttered 
paper  over  the  dish.  Any  good  fish  sauce  may 
be  sent  to  table  with  pike  dressed  in  this  way. 
Time  to  bake,  thirty  to  forty  minutes  for  a 
moderate-sized  fish.  Probable  cost,  uncertain. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Pike,  Baked  (another  way). — Preparo  tho 
flesh  of  a pike  as  in  the  next  recipe.  Dip  the 
slices  in  clarified  butter,  and  afterwards  into 
highly-seasoned  bread-crumbs.  Put  them  into 
a thickly-buttered  baking-dish,  and  lay  on  them 
a coating  of  beaten  egg  with  a spoon.  Bake 
in  a moderate  oven  until  they  are  lightly 
browned,  then  servo  them  on  a hot  dish,  with 
lomon-juice  squeezed  over  them.  If  there  is 
any  danger  that  tho  fish  will  colour  too  deeply 
before  it  is  done  enough,  lay  a buttered  paper 
ovor  tho  dish.  Timo  to  bake,  about  half  an 
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hour.  Probable  cost,  uncertain.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Pike,  Baked  in  Sour  Cream  (a  Ger- 
man recipe). — Clean  a pike  weighing  three  or 
four  pounds,  or,  if  preferred,  take  part  of  a large 
fish,  and  cut  the  flesh  into  neat  slices  free  from 
skin  and  bone.  Mince  two  small  onions  very 
finely,  and  break  up  two  bay -leaves  into  little 
pieces.  Butter  a pie-dish  thickly,  and  lay  in  it 
the  slices  of  fish,  with  the  onion  and  the  bay- 
leaves  distributed  amongst  them.  Season  with 
salt  and  cayenne,  and  pour  half  a pint  of  sour 
cream  over  the  fish.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven, 
and  when  the  pike  is  three-parts  done  strew 
finely-grated  bread-crumbs  thickly  over  it,  and 
return  it  to  the  oven  to  colour.  Lift  the  slices 
carefully  into  a hot  dish,  and  make  a gravy  by 
mixing  a little  stock  or  water,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  lemon-juice,  with  the  cream,  &c., 
in  the  dish.  Mix  thoroughly.  Pour  the  gravy 
round  the  fish,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time  to 
bake,  about  hah  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons.  Probable  cost,  uncertain. 

Pike,  Boiled. — Wash,  scale,  and  empty 
the  pike,  soak  it  for  half  an  hour  in  vinegar 
and  water,  and  skewer  it  with  its  tail  in  its 
mouth.  Put  it  into  a fish-kettle  with  as  much 
very  hot  stock  or  water  as  will  cover  it,  and 
add  a table-spoonful  of  salt,  a sliced  onion,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  and  half  a cupful  of  vinegar. 
Bring  it  to  a boil,  skim  carefully,  and  simmer  it 
gently  until  done  enough.  The  time  required 
for  boiling  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  size 
of  the  fish.  Lift  it  out  carefully,  serve  on  a 
folded  napkin,  and  send  either  Dutch,  piquante, 
or  caper  sauce  to  table  in  a tureen.  Time  to 
boil  a moderate-sized  pike,  half  an  hour.  Suf- 
ficient for  five  or  six  persons.  Probable  cost, 
uncertain. 

Pike,  Boiled  (another  way). — Take  a pike 
weighing  three  or  four  pounds,  which  has  been 
kept  in  a cool  larder  for  two  days.  Cleanse 
it  thoroughly,  remove  the  gills,  and  skewer  it 
in  a ring,  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth.  Put  it 
in  a well-tinned  fish-kettle,  cover  with  court 
bouillon  ( see  Pike  a la  Genevoise),  and  let  it 
boil  gently  for  forty  minutes.  Lift  it  from  the 
fire,  and  leave  it  in  the  liquid  until  the  next 
day.  Half  an  hour  before  the  pike  is  to  be 
served,  take  it  up  carefully,  drain  it,  preservo 
the  liquid,  and  clean  the  kettle  thoroughly. 
Put  the  fish  and  the  bouillon  back  into  the 
pan,  and  stow  gently  for  twenty  minutes. 
Drain  the  fish,  dish  it  on  a napkin,  and  send 
caper  sauce  to  table  in  a tureen.  Pike  dressed 
in  this  way  may  be  eaten  cold  with  Mayonnaise 
sauce.  Of  course,  if  desired,  the  pike  may  be 
boiled  in  court  bouillon  and  served  the  rsamo 
day,  but  the  taste  of  a fish  thus  dressed  is  not 
to  bo  compared  with  ono  which  has  been  allowed 
to  soak  in  the  liquid  for  several  hours.  Suf- 
ficient for  two  or  three  persons.  Probable  cost, 
uncertain. 

Pike,  Cold,  Be-dressed. — Take  the  re- 
mains of  a dressed  juke,  and  cut  the  llesh  into 
noat  slices.  Season  with  salt  and  cayenne, 
and  fry  in  hot  fat  until  the  slices  are  lightly 
browned.  Drain  them  from  the  fat,  and  dish 
them  neatly.  Send  to  tablo  on  a hot  dish,  with 


a sauce  propared  as  follows: — Mix  smoothly 
in  a stewpan  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  with 
an  ounce  of  flour.  Add  a little  pepper  and  Balt, 
the  eighth  of  a nutmeg  grated,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  strained  lemon- juice,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  shred  parsley.  Pour  in  half  a pint 
of  milk,  and  stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire  until  it 
is  on  the  point  of  boiling.  Just  before  sending 
to  table,  stir  half  an  ounce  of  butter  into  it 
until  it  is  dissolved.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  fry 
the  slices.  Probable  cost,  (id.,  exclusive  of  the 
cold  fish.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Pike,  Crimped. — Take  a very  fresh  pike 
of  a good  size.  Cleanse  and  scale  it,  and  cut  it 
up  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  dead  into  slices 
about  half  an  inch  thick.  Lay  these  in  very  cold 
spring  water  to  crimp  them.  Put  them  into 
boiling  salted  water,  and  let  them  boil  gently 
until  they  are  done  enough.  Take  them  up 
immediately,  and  serve  on  a hot  dish,  with  any 
of  the  sauces  recommended  in  the  recipe,  Pike, 
Sauces  for.  Slices  of  pike  crimped  in  this 
way  may  be  dipped  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs, 
and  fried  as  well  as  boiled.  They  will  be  found 
excellent.  Time  to  boil,  twenty  minutes.  Pro- 
bable cost,  uncertain.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
seven  persons. 

Pike,  Dressing  of.— The  pike  is  at  its 
best  from  September  to  March.  Although  it 
is  frequently  served  boiled — and  therefore  direc- 
tions are  here  given  for  boiling  it — it  is  much 
better  baked  or  roasted.  The  roe  should  always 
be  removed  when  the  fish  is  cleaned,  as  it  is  a 
strong  purgative.  Pike  is  best  for  baking  and 
boiling  when  it  weighs  from  three  to  eight 
pounds,  and  for  frying  when  it  is  quite  small, 
weighing  about  two  pounds.  A pike  which  is 
too  large  to  be  dressed  all  at  once  may  be 
divided.  The  head  and  tail  may  be  baked  or 
boiled,  and  the  middle  cut  into  thin  slices, 
crimped,  and  fried. 

Pike,  Gravy  for  {see  Gravy  for  Pike). 

Pike  (Isaac  Walton’s  mode  of  dressing).— 
“ First  open  your  pike  at  the  gills,  and,  if  need 
be,  cut  also  a little  slit  towards  the  belly.  Out 
of  these  take  his  guts,  and  keep  his  liver,  which 
you  are  to  shred  very  small,  with  thyme,  sweet 
marjoram,  and  a little  winter  savory;  to  these 
put  some  pickled  oysters  and  some  anchovies, 
two  or  three,  both  these  last  whole,  for  the  an- 
chovies will  melt  and  the  oysters  should  not ; 
to  these  you  must  add  also  a pound  of  sweet 
butter,  which  you  aro  to  mix  with  the  herbs 
that  are  shred,  and  let  them  all  be  well  salted. 
If  the  pike  be  more  than  a yard  long,  then  you 
may  put  into  these  herbs  more  than  a pound, 
or  if  ho  be  less,  then  less  butter  will  suffice ; 
these  being  thus  mixed  with  a blade  or  two 
of  macc,  must  be  put  into  the  pike’s  belly  ; 
and  then  his  belly  so  sewed  up  as  to  keep  all 
the  butter  in  the  belly,  if  it  bo  possible ; if  not, 
then  as  much  as  you  possibly  can.  But  take 
not  olf  the  scales.  Then  you  are  to  thrust  the 
spit  tluough  his  mouth,  out  at  his  tail.  And 
then  tako  four,  or  live,  or  six  split  sticks  or 
very  thin  laths,  and  a convenient  quantity  of 
tape  or  filleting ; these  laths  are  to  bo  tied  round 
about  the  pike's  body  from  his  hoad  to  his  tail, 
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and  the  tape  tied  somewhat  thick,  to  prevent 
his  breaking  or  falling  off  from  the  spit.  Let 
>iini  be  roasted  very  leisurely,  and  often  basted 
with  claret  wine,  and  anchovies  and  butter 
mixed  together,  and  also  with  what  moisture 
falls  from  him  into  the  pan.  men  you  have 
roasted  him  sufficiently,  you  are  to  hold  under 
him,  when  you  unwind  or  cut  the  tape  that  ties 
him,  such  a dish  as  you  propose  to  eat  him  out 
of,  and  let  him  fall  into  it,  with  the  sauce  that 
is  roasted  in  his  belly,  and  by  this  means  the 
pike  will  be  kept  unbroken  and  complete.  Then, 
to  the  sauce  which  was  within,  and  also  that 
sauce  in  the  pan,  you  are  to  add  a fit  quantity 
of  the  best  butter,  and  to  squeeze  the  juice  of 
three  or  four  oranges.  Lastly,  you  may  either 
put  it  into  the  pike,  with  the  oysters,  two  cloves 
of  garlic,  and  take  it  whole  out  when  the  pike  is 
cut  off  the  spit ; or  to  give  the  sauce  a haut  gout, 
let  the  dish  into  which  you  let  the  pike  fall  be 
rubbed  with  it ; the  using  or  not  using  of  this 
garlic  is  left  to  'your  discretion.  This  dish  of 
meat,”  says  honest  Isaac  to  his  companion, 
•“  is  too  good  for  any  but  anglers,  or  very 
honest  men ; and  I trust  you  will  prove  both, 
and,  therefore,  I have  trusted  you  with  this 
secret.” 

Pike,  Larded  and.  Baked.— Clean  and 
lard  a moderate-sized  pike  as  in  the  next  re- 
cipe. Stuff  it  or  not,  and  skewer  it  with 
its  tail  in  its  mouth.  Butter  a baking-dish, 
lay  the  fish  in  it,  season  with  salt  and 
cayenne,  and  pour  in  half  a pint  or  more  of 
flour  and  water.  Lay  little  pieces  of  butter 
here  and  there  upon  the  fish,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  When  it  is  half  done  strew 
highly  seasoned  bread-crumbs  over  it,  baste 
occasionally,  and  bake  until  it  is  lightly 
browned.  When  it  is  done  enough,  lift  it  care- 
fully on  a hot  dish,  squeeze  a little  lemon- juice 
over  it,  and  send  piquante,  Dutch,  or  caper 
sauce  to  table  in  a tureen.  Time  to  bake, 
thirty  to  forty  minutes  for  a moderate-sized 
fish.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Pike,  Larded  and  Boasted.  — Scale 
and  cleanse  a moderate-sized  pike.  Remove 
the  gills,  empty  the  fish,  and  lard  it  thickly 
■over  with  strips  of  fresh  bacon.  Fill  it  with  a 
good  veal  forcemeat,  and  sew  the  body  up  se- 
curely with  soft  cotton.  Butter  a paper  thickly, 
cover  it  -with  sweet  herbs  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  Wrap  the  fish  in  this,  lay  it  in  a 
cradle-spit,  and  baste  with  butter.  Serve  on 
a hot  dish,  and  send  piquante  or  caper  sauce 
to  table  in  a tureen.  If  preferred,  the  pike 
may  be  roasted  in  this  way  without  being 
larded.  Time  to  roast,  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  minutes.  Probable  cost,  uncertain.  Suf- 
ficient for  five  or  six  persons. 

Pike,  Matelote  Sauce  for.— Put  a tea- 
spoonful  of  sugar  into  a stewpan,  and  place  it 
over  a quick  fire.  When  it  has  dissolved,  and 
m beginning  to  colour,  put  with  it  two  ounces 
of  fresh  butter  and  a quarter  of  a hundred  of 
small  button-onions.  Shako  these  over  the  firo 
until  they  are  brown,  then  add  a dessert-spoon- 
ful of  flour,  a glass  of  claret,  and,  gradually , a 
pint  of  water  or  stock.  Stir  the  sauce  till  it 
boils,  then  put  with  it  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 


a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
popper,  and  a lump  of  sugar.  Simmer  gently, 
and  skim  carefully  until  the  sauce  is  thick  and 
smooth,  and  the  flavour  is  drawn  out  of  the 
herbs ; then  stir  into  it  a table-spoonful  of 
essence  of  anchovy,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat,  and  two  or  three 
drops  of  browning  if  the  sauce  is  not  suf- 
ficiently coloured.  A few  oysters  or  mushrooms 
will  improve  this  sauce.  Time  to  simmer,  half 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  wine, 
8d.  Sufficient  for  a large  pike. 

Pike,  Potted.  — Cleanse  and  scale  the 
fish,  cut  off  the  head  and  tail,  split  it  open  all 
the  way  down,  and  take  out  the  bones.  Wipe 
it  dry,  sprinkle  bay  salt  and  cayenne  over  the 
inside,  and  roll  it  tightly.  Put  it  into  a jar, 
and  lay  little  pieces  of  butter  here  and  there 
upon  it.  Lay  a buttered  paper  over  it  in  the 
oven,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven  until  it 
is  done  enough.  Take  it  up,  drain  it,  and 
when  it  is  cold  put  it  into  a pot  just  large 
enough  to  contain  it,  and  cover  with  clarified 
butter.  Time  to  bake,  according  to  the  size  : 
thirty  to  forty  minutes  for  a moderate-sized 
fish ; one  hour  or  more  for  a large  one.  Pro- 
bable cost,  uncertain. 

Pike,  Sauces  for. — Plain  melted  butter, 
brown  caper  sauce,  Dutch  sauce,  piquant  sauce, 
or  anchovy  sauce  may  all  be  served  with  pike. 
Or,  if  preferred,  a sauce  may  be  used  prepared 
as  follows : —Mix  a small  tea-spoonful  of  flour 
with  as  much  water  as  will  make  it  into  a 
smooth  paste.  Stir  this  into  two  ounces  of  clari- 
fied butter.  Add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk  or 
cream  and  a small  anchovy  which  has  been 
freed  from  skin  and  bone  and  chopped  small. 
Stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire  until  it  is  on  the 
point  of  boiling,  then  add  a table- spoonful  of 
Indian  soy,  and  a little  salt  and  cayenne  if 
necessary.  Just  before  sending  the  sauce  to 
table,  stir  into  it  a dessert-spoonful  of  strained 
lemon-juice.  Time,  five  minutes  to  boil  the 
sauce.  Probable  cost,  5d.,  if  made  with  milk. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Pike,  Sea. — “It  is  an  opinion,”  says  Mr. 
Donovan,  “amongst  the  fishermen,  that  the 
shoals  of  mackerel  arrive  on  the  shores  of  this 
country  under  escort  of  another  kind  of  fish 
called  the  sea-pike,  a most  singular-looking 
creature.  This  is  sometimes  brought  to  market, 
and  it  is  curious  that  its  flavour  very  much 
resembles  that  of  the  mackerel,  but  in  my 
opinion  it  is  superior.  Its  elongated,  slender, 
and  pointed  head  more  resembles  the  long  bill 
of  a snipe  than  the  head  of  a fish.  When  the 
fish  measures  twenty-one  inches  from  snout 
to  tail,  the  head  and  bill  together  measure 
six  inches,  and  the  bill  three  inches  and  a half 
in  length.  This  bill  or  head  is  very  slender, 
the  upper  jaw,  as  it  may  be  called,  being  some- 
what homy.  Both  j aws  are  thickly  planted  with 
minute  teeth  as  sharp  as  needles.  This  bill  or 
beak  is  supposed  to  be  its  weapon  of  protec- 
tion to  the  mackerel,  but  is  too  soft  to  act  as 
such.  In  its  general  appearance  this  fish  is 
like  an  eel,  but  is  not  so  round,  its  sides  being 
somewhat  flattened.  The  colour  is  a handsome 
i bluish-groy  on  tho  back,  with  splendid  silvery 
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sides.  When  the  length  is  twenty-one  inches 
the  greatest  girth  is  four,  and  its  weight  five 
ounces  and  a half.  Its  eye  is  large  for  the  size 
of  the  fish.  A singular  property  of  the  back- 
bone is  that  when  boiled  the  colour  becomes 
green.” 

Pike,  Seasoned  (German  recipe).— Scale 
and  wash  a moderate-sized  pike,  take  out  the 
gills,  then  pick  the  flesh  off  the  bone,  leaving  it 
entire.  Mince  the  flesh  finely,  and  mix  with  it 
a little  salt  and  cayenne,  some  grated  nutmeg, 
and  a chopped  onion.  Put  it  into  a saucepan 
with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  and  a cup- 
ful of  bread-crumbs,  and  stir  the  mixture  over 
the  fire  until  the  fish  is  cooked  without  being 
browned.  Bind  it  together  with  beaten  egg. 
It  should  be  rather  stiff  than  otherwise.  Lay 
the  bone  of  the  pike  in  a thickly-buttered 
baking-dish.  Cover  with  the  seasoned  mince, 
and  restore  it  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  ori- 
ginal shape.  Brush  over  with  beaten  egg, 
strew  grated  bread-crumbs  over  it,  and  lay 
upon  it  here  and  there  little  pieces  of  butter. 
Cover  the  head  and  tail  with  buttered  paper,  to 
keep  them  from  browning  before  the  rest  of  the 
fish  is  done,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Send 
brown  caper,  piquante,  or  Dutch  sauce  to  table 
with  this  dish.  Time  to  bake,  until  the  fish  is 
lightly  browned  all  over,  say  about  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  uncertain.  Sufficient  for  four  or 
five  persons. 

Pike,  Stewed. — Clean  and  scale  a pike 
weighing  about  four  pounds,  and  cut  it  into 
slices  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Dissolve 
two  ounces  of  butter  in  a stewpan.  Put  with 
it  a shallot  and  a small  onion  chopped  small,  a 
table-spoonful  of  shred  parsley,  two  cloves,  and 
a little  pepper  and  salt.  Shake  these  ingre- 
dients over  the  fire  for  five  or  six  minutes,  then 
pour  over  them  half  a pint  of  stock  or  water,  a 
glassful  of  claret,  and  a glassful  of  vinegar. 
Lay  the  fish  in  the  stewpan,  cover  closely, 
and  let  it  simmer  until  done  enough.  Take  it 
up,  and  lay  it  on  a hot  dish.  Thicken  the  sauce 
with  a little  flour  and  butter,  stir  into  it  a table- 
spoonful of  bruised  capers,  let  it  boil  a minute, 
and  pour  it  over  the  fish.  Time,  altogether, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
uncertain.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Pike,  Stewed  in  Gravy. — Wash  and 
cleanse  a pike,  and  lard  it  thickly  with  bacon. 
Put  it  in  a stewpan,  with  an  ounce  of  butter, 
and  with  slices  of  veal  and  bacon  under  and 
over  it,  cover  closely,  and  let  it  steam  gently 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Pour  upon  it  half  a 
pint  of  gravy  and  a glass  of  wine,  and  let  it 
simmer  until  done  enough.  Serve  on  a hot 
dish,  with  the  gravy  in  which  the  fish  was 
stewed  poured  around  it.  Timo  to  stew,  thirty 
to  forty  minutes,  according  to  size.  Probable 
cost,  uncertain.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Pike,  stuffing  for. — Take  asmanyfinely- 
grated  bread-crumbs  as  will  fill  the  body  of  tho 
pike  two-thirds  full.  Make  up  the  other  third 
with  finely-shred  beef-suet,  and  add  a liberal 
seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  chopped  parsley,  the  rind  of  half  a lemon 
finely-minced,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  fennel  and 


chervil.  Moisten  the  mixture  with  the  yolks 
of  one  or  two  eggs.  When  mushrooms  are  in 
season,  half  a dozen  button-mushrooms  may  be 
minced  and  added  to  the  reBt.  Or  beard  and 
mince  a dozen  oysters.  Mix  with  them  four 
ounces  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  three 
ounces  of  shred  suet,  a dessert-spoonful  of 
minced  savoury  herbs,  and  a little  salt,  cayenne, 
and  grated  nutmeg.  Moisten  the  whole  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  the  liquor  from  the 
oysters,  and  mix  the  ingredients  till  they  form 
a smooth  paste.  The  body  of  the  pike  should 
be  yviped  dry  with  a soft  cloth  before  the  stuff- 
ing is  put  into  it,  and  ,it  should  then  be  sewed 
up  securely  with  soft  cotton.  When  a larger 
quantity  of  stuffing  has  been  made  than  is  re- 
quired to  fill  the  fish,  it  may  be  made  into  cakes, 
which  should  be  fried  in  butter,  and  used  for 
garnishing. 

Pike,  To  Cook  . — Wash  and  cleanse 
thoroughly  two  fish,  each  weighing  from  six  to 
eight  pounds ; scale  and  empty  them ; dissect 
out  the  flesh  and  bone,  leaving  the  head  and  tail 
attached  to  the  skin.  Pick  off  the  flesh  from 
the  bodies  of  the  fish,  avoiding  all  the  small 
forked  bones,  which  are  exceedingly  numerous. 
This  being  done,  beat  the  separated  flesh  in  a 
mortar  along  with  three  anchovies,  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  and  a pound  of  butter;  add  a 
good  quantity  of  chopped  parsley,  a few  sweet 
herbs,  minced  shallots,  black  pepper,  and  salt, 
and  form  the  whole  into  a mass  with  white  and 
yolk  of  egg.  Place  this  in  the  skin  of  one  of 
the  fish,  and  sew  it  up  neatly.  Prick  the  skin 
with  a sharp  fork  in  a few  places,  and  roast 
till  done  before  a brisk  fire.  Put  into  the 
dripping-pan  a pint  or  a pint  and  a half  of 
cider,  with  which  the  fish  is  to  be  frequently 
basted.  What  remains  will,  with  the  addition 
of  a little  cayenne,  be  the  proper  sauce  for 
the  fish.  Time,  one  hour-  to  roast  before  the 
fire. 

Pike,  White  Sauce  for.— Melt  one  ounce 
of  butter  and  mix  smoothly  with  it  a dessert- 
spoonful of  flour.  Stir  in  gradually  half  a pint 
of  water  and  let  the  sauce  boil.  Add  off  the 
fire  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  fresh  eggs  with 
salt  and  cayenne  to  season  it  pleasantly.  Stir 
the  sauce  over  a gentle  fire  until  it  is  quite  hot 
without  boiling,  add  a few  drops  of  lemon  juice, 
if  liked,  and  serve.  Probable  cost,  Gd.  Suffi- 
cient foi  four  or  five  persons. 


Pike  with  Sour-Kraut.— Cleanse  and 
scale  a good-sized  pike,  and  cut  the  flesh  into 
neat  fillets.  Dry  these  well,  flour  them,  dip 
them  into  beaten  egg.  and  seasoned  bread- 
crumbs, and  fry  in  hot  butter  until  they 
are  brightly  browned.  Butter  a dish  thickly. 
Put  on  it  a layer  of  boiled  kraut,  grate  some 
choose  over  this,  then  put  a layer  of  tho  fried 
pike  with  a little  sour  cream,  then  kraut  again, 
and  repeat  until  the  dish  is  full.  Lay  bttle 
pieces  of  butter  here  and  there  upon  the 
top,  cover  tho  whole  with  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs, and  pour  in  a small  quantity  of  stoc  '. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven,  and  serve  very  hot. 
Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
uncertain. 
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Pikelets.— Whisk  two  eggs  thoroughly, 
and  mix  with  them  a pinch  of  salt,  a httle 
grated  nutmeg,  a pint  of  lukewarm  milk,  two 
pounds  of  Horn-,  and  a table-spoonful  of  good 
fresh  yeast.  Beat  the  mixture  for  ten  01 
twelve  minutes,  put  it  into  a howl,  cover  with 
a cloth,  and  let  it  remain  near  the  fire  for  two 
hours,  hy  which  time  it  ought  to  have  risen 
lightlv.  Make  it  into  round  cakes,  half  an  inch 
thick  and  the  size  of  a saucer.  Bake  these  on  a 
girdle,  and  when  they  are  done  enough  on  one 
side,  turn  them  upon  the  other.  Butter  the 
pikelets  whilst  hot,  and  send  three  or  four  to 
table  together.  If  any  are  left  till  the  next 
day,  they  should  he  toasted  and  buttered  like 
crumpets.  Time  to  hake,  three  or  four  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  id.  each.  Sufficient,  one  or  two 
for  each  person. 

Pikelets  (another  way). — Bub  an  ounce  of 
fresh  butter  into  a pound  of  flour.  Add  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  a well-beaten  egg.  Put  the 
flour  into  a bowl,  and  make  a hole  in  the 
middle  of  it.  Pour  into  this  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  Geiman  yeast  dissolved  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  tepid  water.  Stir  the  whole 
together,  and  add  as  much  lukewarm  milk  as 
will  make  the  whole  like  thick  batter.  Beat 
for  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  and  let  it  stand  near 
the  fire  for  an  hour.  Put  the  bakestone  over  a 
moderate  fire.  Melt  a little  butter  or  lard  upon 
this,  and  pom’  over  it  a tea-cupful  of  the  batter. 
When  one  side  is  done,  turn  it  lightly  upon  the 
other.  Butter  the  pikelets  whilst  hot,  and 
serve  them  three  or  four  on  a plate.  The  bake- 
stone will  require  to  be  freshly  greased,  with 
each  pikelet.  Time  to  bake,  about  two  minutes 
each  side.  Sufficient,  one  or  two  for  each 
person.  Probable  cost,  Id-  each. 

Pilau. — This  is  an  Oriental  dish,  much  liked 
by  those  who  have  become  accustomed  to  it 
whilst  travelling  or  residing  in  the  East.  W e 
are  told  by  travellers  that  in  Turkey  and 
Arabia  it  is  a very  simple  preparation,  consist- 
ing generally  of  poultry  or  meat  too  much 
dressed  served  with  rice  under-dressed,  and 
seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt.  English 
families  who  have  resided  abroad  require  a 
little  more  than  this,  however,  and  for  them 
the  succeeding  recipes  are  given. 

The  following  additional  recipes  will  be 
found  under  their  respective  headings : — 
Indian,  Plain  Baubit 

Indian,  Beal  Turkish 

Oyster 

Pilau,  Arabian. — Take  three  or  four 
pounds  o i a neck  or  loin  of  mutton.  Trim  off 
the  fat,  and  stew  the  meat  gently  in  four  pints 
of  nicely-seasoned  stock  until  it  is  done  enough. 
Take  it  up,  and  put  it  aside,  then  throw  into  the 
boiling  stock  a pound  of  Patna  rice,  and  let  it 
simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour.  Stir  in  four 
ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  simmer  again  until 
the  rice  is  tender  without  being  broken.  Cut 
the  meat  into  convenient-sized  pieces,  fry  these 
lightly  in  butter,  and  servo  them  in  the  dish 
with  the  rice.  If  liked,  tho  pilau  may  bo  gar- 
nished with  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  into  quarters 
lengthwise,  or  with  forcemeat  balls,  or  rings  of 
onion,  fried  until  very  dry.  Time  to  boil  tho 


mutton,  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost, 
4s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

(another  way) . See 

Pilau,  Indian. — Take  three  pounds  of  the 
neck  or  loin  of  mutton  or  lamb,  and  divide 
them  into  cutlets ; or,  if  preferred,  take  a 
chicken,  and  cut  it  into  neat  joints.  Chop 
three  large  onions,  and  fry  them  in  two  ounces 
of  butter,  with  an  Indian  mango,  cut  up  small. 
If  the  mango  cannot  be  had,  four  ounces  of 
Sultana  raisins  and  a quarter  of  a clove  of 
garlic  may  be  substituted ; and  in  this  case,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  curry  powder  may  be  mixed 
with  the  butter.  Stir  the  ingredients  over  the 
fire  for  ten  minutes,  sprinkle  a little  salt  over, 
and  simmer  all  gently  together  for  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour.  Whilst  the  meat  is  simmering, 
boil  the  rice  according  to  the  directions  given 
for  Bice  for  a Pilau  ( see  Pilau,  Bice  for  a). 
Pile  it  on  a dish,  lay  the  pieces  of  meat  upon  it, 
pour  the  sauce  over,  and  serve  very  hot.  Instead 
of  preparing  the  rice  as  previously  mentioned, 
it  may  be  dressed  as  follows: — Wash  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  rice,  and  boil  it  gently 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  a pint  of  stock. 
Pour  off  the  gravy,  add  three  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  to  the  rice,  and  stir  over  a quick 
fire  until  it  is  brightly  and  equally  coloured. 
Moisten  with  a little  stock,  season  with  a 
pinch  of  mixed  sweet  herbs,  a pinch  of  grated 
nutmeg,  and  the  thin  rind  of  half  a lemon. 
Simmer  again  until  the  rice  is  quite  tender 
without  being  broken.  Lift  out  the  lemon- 
rind,  and  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  thick 
cream.  Spread  half  the  rice  on  a hot  dish,  lay 
the  pieces  of  meat  upon  it,  squeeze  a little 
lemon-juice  over  them,  and  cover  with  the 
remainder  of  the  rice.  Time,  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  stew  the  meat  and  simmer  the 
rice.  Probable  cost,  3s.  4d.,  if  made  with 
mutton  and  without  cream.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Pilau,  Indian  (another  way). — Boil  a 
chicken  and  two  pounds  of  bacon  in  the  usual 
way.  Take  them  up  ; to  keep  in  the  heat  as 
much  as  possible,  lay  them  on  a hot  dish,  and 
cover  with  a cloth  doubled  in  five  or  six 
thicknesses.  Boil  up  again  two  pints  of  the 
chicken  broth,  and  put  with  it  two  small  onions, 
six  cloves,  six  peppercorns,  and  three  allspice, 
and  half  a pound  of  rice.  Simmer  gently  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  until  the  rice  is 
tender,  but  unbroken.  Lift  out  the  onions  and 
the  bag  containing  the  spices,  put  in  the  fowl 
to  make  it  quite  hot,  place  it  on  a dish,  and 
pilo  tho  rice  smoothly  over  it.  Send  the  bacon 
to  table  on  a separate  dish.  The  bacon  should 
bo  boiled  in  the  same  liquid  as  the  fowl,  in 
order  to  season  it.  Time  to  boil  tho  chicken, 
according  to  size.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons.  Probable  cost,  4s.  6d.,  with  a chicken 
at  2s.  6d. 

Pilau  of  Fowl. — Truss  a plump  young 
chicken  as  if  for  boiling.  Put  it  into  a stew- 
pan,  with  five  pints  of  stock  seasoned  rather 
highly  with  pepper,  salt,  and  powdered  mace, 
and  boil  gontly  until  it  is  three-parts  done. 
Whilst  the  fowl  is  boiling,  wash  a pound  of  best 
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Patna  rice,  and  dry  it  in  a soft  cloth.  Throw 
it  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  quickly  for  five 
minutes,  drain  it,  and  stir  it  in  a stcwpan  with 
two  ounces  of  butter  until  it  is  equally  and 
lightly  browned.  When  tho  fowl  is  half  cooked, 
put  in  the  rice,  and  four  ounces  of  Sultana 
raisins,  and  let  all  simmer  gently  together  until 
the,:  grains  are  tender  without  being  broken, 
and  the  gravy  is  almost  absorbed.  Lay  the 
fowl  in  a hot  dish,  cover  with  the  rice,  lay 
the  raisins  at  the  top,  and  garnish  the  dish  with 
hard-boiled  eggs  cut  into  quarters,  or  with 
tliinly-sliced  onions  fried  until  they  are  quite 
•dry  and  brown.  Serve  very  hot.  Time  to  boil 
the  fowl,  according  to  size.  Three-quarters  of 
an  hour  to  simmer  the  rice.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d.,  with  a 
chicken  at  2s.  6d. 

Pilau  of  Fowl  (another  way).— Cut  up  a 
plump  chicken  into  neat  joints,  and  lay  these  in 
a stewpan  with  two  salt-spoonfuls  of  salt,  a 
salt-spoonful  of  pepper,  a drachm  of  powdered 
mace,  and  as  much  stock  as  will  cover  the 
fowl.  Let  it  simmer  gently  until  done  enough. 
Lift  the  joints  out,  and  drop  into  the  liquid 
very  gradually — so  that  the  boiling  may  not  be 
stopped — half  a pound  of  Patna  rice.  Let  it 
simmer  until  the  grains  are  quite  tender  with- 
out being  broken,  then  add  three  ounces  of 
fresh  butter  divided  into  small  pieces,  and  let 
the  pan  remain  near  the  fire  for  a minute  or 
two  until  the  butter  is  melted.  Fry  the  pieces 
of  chicken  until  they  are  brightly  browned. 
Pile  the  rice  lightly  on  a hot  dish,  arrange  the 
pieces  of  chicken  upon  it,  and  serve  very  hot. 
Time,  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost, 
3s.  3d.,  with  a chicken  at  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Pilau,  Rice  for  a.— The  most  important 
part  of  a Pilau  is  the  rice.  It  is  prepared  as 
follows  Wash  and  pick  half  a pound  of  rice, 
throw  it  into  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and 
let  it  boil  rapidly  for  five  minutes.  Drain  it, 
put  it  into  a stewpan  with  two  ounces  of 
fresh  butter,  and  stir  it  over  a quick  fire  until 
it  is  lightly  coloured;  add  cayenne  pepper,  a 
•table-spoonful  of  saffron-water,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  stock,  and  simmer  gently 
until  the  grains  are  quite  tender  without  being 
.broken.  Stir  in  a table-spoonful  of  curry- 
powder,  pile  the  rice  high  on  a dish,  and  send 
it  to  table  with  the  meat  placed  upon  it.  Or 
wash  and  pick  half  a pound  of  rice,  and  dry  it 
thoroughly  in  a soft  cloth.  Drop  it  very 
gradually  into  a pint  and  a half  of  boiling 
water,  and  let  it  boil  gently  until  the  rice  is 
quite  tender  without  being  broken,  and  flic 
water  is  absorbed.  When  this  point  is  reached, 
throw  in  two  ounces  of  butter  broken  into 
small  pieces,  with  a little  salt  and  cayenne. 
Stir  the  wholo  briskly  for  a minute  or  two,  and 
serve  hot  with  stewed  meat  cut  into  neat 
pieces  placed  upon  the  rico.  Timo  to  boil  tho 
rice,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost,  rice,  3d.  per  pound.  Patna  rico  is 
tho  best  for  this  purpose.  Sufficient  for  three 
or  four  persons. 

Pilchards. — Pilchards  are  rarely  found  on 
tho  British  shores  except  on  tho  coasts  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon,  particularly  the  formor,  where 


they  are  captured  in  great  numbers  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  , end  of  November,  or 
even  the  middle  of  December.  Cornish  fisher- 
men say  that  the  pilchard  is  the  least  fish  in 
the  sea  for  size,  the  most  in  number,  and  the 
greatest  for  gain  taken  from  the  sea. 

Tho  principal  seats  of  the  pilchard  fishery 
are  St.  Ives,  Mount’s  Bay,  and  Mevagissey. 
The  fish  are  captured  either  by  scans  or  by 
drift-nets.  A scan  is  a net  200  or  300  fathoms 
long,  and  over  ten  feet  deep,  having  cork  buoys 
on  one  edge  and  lead  weights  on  the  other. 
Whenever  the  fish  are  brought  on  shore  they 
are  carried  to  cellars  or  warehouses,  and  piled  in 
large  heaps,  a sufficient  quantity  of  salt  being 
placed  between  the  layers.  After  remaining  in 
this  state  for  about  thirty-five  days  they  are  care- 
fully washed  and  cleaned,  and  then  packed  in 
hogsheads,  containing  on  an  average  2,600  fish. 
They  are  then  pressed,  so  as  to  extract  the  oil, 
of  which  each  hogshead  yields  about  three  gal- 
lons, provided  the  fish  be  caught  in  summer. 
Those  taken  late  in  the  season  do  not  yield 
above  a gallon  and  a half.  The  fresh  fish  in  a 
hogshead  of  pilchards  weigh  about  six  hundred- 
weight, and  the  salt  about  six  hundred- weight 
and  a half ; the  weight  of  the  hogshead,  how- 
ever, when  cured  and  pressed,  is  reduced  to 
about  four  and  a half  hundred-weight,  includ- 
ing the  weight  of  the  cask,  which  ranges  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  pounds. 

The  quantity  of  pilchards  taken  at  one  tune 
is  sometimes  extraordinary.  Mr.  Yavul,  in 
1841,  mentions  that  an  instance  has  been  known 
where  10,000  hogsheads  have  been  taken  in  one 
port  in  a single  day,  thus  providing  the  enor- 
mous multitude  of  over  25,000,000  of  living 
creatures  drawn  at  once  from  the  ocean  for 
human  sustenance. 

Pilchards  are  not  used  in  England  except  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall.  They  are  principally 
exported,  and  are  largely  consumed  in  some 
parts  of  the  continent  during  the  season  of 
Lent. 

The  taste  of  the  pilchard  is  very  like  that  of 
the  herring,  but  it  is  more  oily.  Even  after 
much  of  the  oil  has  been  removed  by  pressure, 
it  is  still  as  rich  as  could  be  wished. 


THE  PILCHARD. 


Pilchard  and  Leek  Pie  (a  Devonshire 
dish). — Trim  off  the  coarser  leaves  from  four  or 
fivo  largo  lcelcs.  Cut  tho  white  part  only  into 
equal  lengths,  and  scald  these  in  salted  water. 
Lay  thorn  in  a pie-dish,  tho  edges  of  which  aro 
lined  with  plain  pastry,  put  between  the  layers 
four  salted  pilchards  which  have  been  laid  in  cold 
water  tho  previous  day  to  soak,  and  put  on  tne 
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cover.  Bake  in  a moderato  oven.  When  the 
pie  is  done  enough,  lift  up  the  cover  dram  ott 
the  gravy,  and  put  in  its  place  a cupful  °f  Jj0 
ing  cream.  Time  to  bake  the  pic,  forty 
minutes  or  more.  Probable  cost,  uncertain. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Pilchards,  Cooking  of.— Richards  are 
very  oily,  and  quickly  deteriorate  in  quality,  s 
that  they  are  not  often  sent  uncured  to  any  great 
distance  from  the  place  where  they  are  caught. 
They  may  be  dressed  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  for  herrings.  They  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  herring  by  the  fact  that  the 
fin  is  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  “whilst 
in  the  herring  it  is  nearer  the  tail.  Probable 
cost,  uncertain. 

Pimento,  Allspice,  or  Jamaica  Pep- 

per  The  tree  from  which  the  fruit  producing 

this  spice  is  obtained  is  a native  of  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  cultivated,  however,  almost  ex- 
clusively in  Jamaica,  thus  giving  rise  to  the 
name  Jamaica  pepper.  The  designation  all- 


PIMENTO. 

spice  is  derived  from  the  spice  resembling  in 
flavour  a mixture  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nut- 
meg. The  berries  are  gathered  in  an  unripe 
state,  when  the  essential  oil  contained  in  them 
is  most  abundant ; they  are  then  dried  in  the 
sun.  The  flavour  resides  within  the  shell  of 
the  pimento,  which  is,  when  dried,  about  twice 
the  size  of  a peppercorn.  Allspice  is  inexpensive 
in  price,  and  agreeable  in  flavour.  It  is  much 
used  in  domestic  cookery.  The  berries  may  be 
bought  either  whole  or  ground. 

Pimento  Curry  ( see  Curry,  Pimento). 


Pine-apple,  The. — The  pine-apple  is  a 
fruit  of  delicious  flavour.  It  is  principally 
grown  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
though  it  has  been  very  successfully  cultivated 
in  England,  where  it  sometimes  reaches  a 
large  size.  The  price  is  exceedingly  variable, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  supply. 


Pine-apple,  Bottled.— Bo  very  careful 
that  the  pine-apples  aro  perfectly  sound  and 
ripe.  Pare  them,  and  remove  the  . specks. 
Cut  them  into  slices  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
divide  these  into  halves.  Put  them  into  dry 


wide-mouthed  bottles,  cover  them  with  syrup 
and  cork  down  securely.  Wrap  a wisp  ot 
hay  round  each  bottle.  Put  them  side  by 
side  in  a boiler,  with  cold  water  up  to  then- 
necks.  Bring  the  water  to  a boil,  and  let  it 
boil  gently  for  twenty  minutes.  Draw  the  pan 
aside,  and  let  the  bottles  remain  untouched 
until  they  are  quite  cold.  Wax  the  corks, , and 
store  in  a cool  cellar.  The  syrup,  which  is  to 
be  poured  over  the  fruit,  should  be  made  as 
follows: — Dissolve  three  pounds  of  loaf-sugar 
in  a quart  of  water.  Stir  in  half  the  white  of 
an  egg,  and  stir  the'  syrup  over  the  fire  for  two 
or  three  minutes.  Let  it  boil,  and  skim  care- 
fully. In  order  to  assist  the  scum  in  rising, 
throw  in  a spoonful  of  cold  water  two  or  three 
times.  Strain  the  syrup  through  a napkin, 
and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Time  to  boil 
the  bottled  fruit,  twenty  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  pine-apples,  when  cheap,  Is.  to  2s.  each. 

Pine-apple,  Bottled,  without  Boil- 
ing — Choose  pine-apples  which,  though  ripe, 
are  perfectly  sound.  _ Pare  them,  remove  the- 
specks,  and  cut  them  into  slices  a quarter  of»  an 
inch  thick.  Weigh  them,  and  allow  one  pound 
of  powdered  and  sifted  sugar  to  each  pound  of 
fruit.  Put  a layer  of  the  sugar  half  an  inch 
deep  at  the  bottom  of  a small  glass  jar.  Place 
on  this  a layer  of  equal  depth  of  sliced  fruit. 
Press  it  down,  and  repeat  until  the  jar  is  full, 
remembering  only  that  the  first  and  last  layer 
must  be  of  sugar.  Fit  the.  coyer  as  closely  as. 
possible,  to  keep  the  fruit  air-tight. 

Pine-apple,  Brandied.  — Pare,  trim, 
and  slice  the  fruit,  weigh  it,  and  allow  one 
pound  of  powdered  sugar  to  each  pound  of 
fruit.  Choose  glass  jars  which  are  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  size  of  the  slices  of  fruit.  Fill 
them  lightly,  without  pressing  them  down, 
with  alternate  layers  of  sugar  and  pine-apple, 
remembering  always  that  the  undermost  and 
uppermost  layer  must  consist  of  sugar.  Pour 
in  as  much  brandy  as  will  a little  more  than 
cover  the  slices,  put  on  closely-fitting  covers  to. 
exclude  the  air,  and  store  in  a cool,  dry,  dark 
place. 

Pine-apple  Cardinal  (a  cooling  drink). 
Peel  a pine-apple,  and  cut  it  into  thin  slices.. 
Put  these  into  a deep  dish,  cover  them  with 
powdered  sugar,  and  let  them  stand  four  or  five- 
hours.  Put  the  rind  into  a small  stewpan,  with 
as  much  water  as  will  cover  it,  bring  it  to  a 
boil,  skim  it,  and  pour  it  over  the  fruit.  Add 
six  ounces  of  refined  sugar  and  a bottle  of 
light  wine.  Cover  the  vessel  which  contains 
the  fruit,  &c.,  and  leave  it  in  a cool  place  for 
two  hours.  When  it  is  wanted  for  use,  stir  it 
well,  and  mix  with  it  a bottle  of  seltzer.  If  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  beverage  is  required, 
another  bottle  or  more  of  wine  may  be  added, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  six  ounces  of 
sugar  must  bo  put  in  with  every  additional 
bottle.  If  preferred,  champagne  may  bo  used 
instead  of  seltzer.  Time,  seven  or  eight  hours. 
Probable  cost,  pine-apples,  when  cheap,  Is.  to 
2s.  each. 

Pine-apple  Chips.  — Pare  some  pine- 
apples, ami  carefully  rcinovo  tho  specks  or  eyes 
with  the  point  of  a knife.  Cut  them  into  slices, 
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and  place  these  on  a largo  dish  in  a single  layer 
with  as  much  powdered  and  sifted  sugar 
sprinkled  over  as  mil  cover  them.  Keep  the 
fruit  in  a hot  closet  until  it  is  dry,  turning  it 
regularly  each  day.  When  the  dry  point  is 
reached,  put  tho  slices  on  a tin,  and  place  them 
in  a quick  oven  for  ten  minutes.  When  quite 
cool,  store  them  in  single  layers  in  a tin  box 
with  writing-paper  between  each  layer.  Time, 
nine  or  ten  days  to  dry  the  slices. 

Pine-apple,  Compote  of.— Peel  a pine- 
apple, and  pick  all  the  specks  or  eyes  from  it ; 
cut  it  into  slices  half  an  inch  thick,  keep  one  of 
the  largest  of  these  whole,  and  divide  the  rest 
into  halves.  Make  some  syrup  by  boiling  five 
ounces  of  lump  sugar  in  half  a pint  of  water  for 
ten  minutes,  put  in  the  slices  of  fruit,  and  let 
them  boil  for  five  minutes.  Leave  them  in  the 
syrup  until  they  are  quite  cold ; drain  them ; 
put  the  whole  slice  in  the  centre  of  a compote- 
dish,  and  arrange  the  half  slices  in  a circle 
round  it;  pour  the  syrup  over,  and  serve. 
Time  to  boil  the  syrup,  ten  minutes ; with  the 
fruit,  five  minutes.  Probable  cost,  pine-apples, 
when  very  cheap,  Is.  to  2s.  each.  Sufficient  for 
two  or  three  persons. 

Pine-apple  Cream  in  a Mould. — 

Take  a moderate-sized  pine-apple,  fully  ripe, 
pare  it  carefully,  pick  out  the  specks  or  eyes, 
strip  all  the  pulp  from  the  core,  and  cut  it  into 
dice  with  a silver  knife.  Strew  over  it  nine 
ounces  of  pounded  and  sifted  loaf  sugar,  add 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  let  it  soak 
for  two  hours.  Put  the  peel  into  a saucepan 
with  half  a pint  of  water,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  for  an  hour ; strain  it,  and  let  it  cool. 
Return  the  liquid  into  the  saucepan,  with  the 
fruit,  sugar,  and  juice,  and  boil  all  gently 
together  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Skim  it,  and 
mix  with  it  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  best 
isinglass.  Boil  it  ten  minutes  longer,  pour  it 
out,  and  mix  with  it  a pint  and  a quarter  of 
thick  cream.  Whisk  the  mixture  briskly  until 
it  begins  to  thicken,  then  pour  it  into  a mould, 
and  set  it  on  ice.  The  cream  should  be  stirred 
for  a few  minutes  after  it  is  put  upon  the  ice, 
or  the  fruit  will  sink  to  the  bottom.  Probable 
cost,  4s.  6d.,  with  pine-apples  at  Is.  6d.  each, 
and  cream  at  Is.  6d.  per  pint.  Sufficient  for  a 
quart  mould. 

Pine  - apple  Cream,  made  with 
Tinned  Fruit. — Cut  half  a pound  of  pre- 
served pine-apple  into  dice.  Put  the  syrup 
into  a stewpan  with  three  ounces  of  loaf-sugar 
and  half  a pint  of  water.  When  the  sugar  is 
dissolved,  put  in  tho  fruit,  and  boil  all  quickly 
for  ten  minutes.  Add  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  isinglass,  and  boil  ton  minutes  longer. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  a bowl,  and  whisk  it 
well  with  one  pint  and  a quarter  of  cream.  As 
soon  as  it  begins  to  thicken,  pour  it  into  a 
mould,  and  set  it  upon  ice.  Stir  it  for  a few 
minutes  after  it  is  on  tho  ice  to  prevent  tho 
fruit  settling  to  tho  bottom.  Time,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  seven  or 
eight  people. 

Pine-apple  Creams  Served  in 
Glasses.— Pare  a ripo  pine-apple,  and  cut 
tho  rind  into  pieces.  Boil  it  in  a quarter  of  a 


pint  of  milk  until  the  flavour  is  drawn  out, 
then  strain  it,  and  mix  w'ith  it  four  ounces  of 
loaf-sugar,  a pint  of  cream,  and  a tea-spoonful 
of  lemon-juice.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a sauce- 
pan, and  stir  over  a gentle  fire  until  it  begins 
to  thicken.  Pour  it  out,  let  it  cool,  then  whisk 
until  it  is  nicely  frothed,  and  put  it  into  the 
glasses.  When  pine-apple  cream  is  made  in 
this  way,  the  pulp  may  be  cut  up  and  used  for 
dessert.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  boil  the  rind  in 
the  milk.  Probable  cost,  3s.  2d.  Sufficient  for 
half  a dozen  glasses. 

Pine-apple  Drops.— Pare  a very  ripe 
pine-apple,  bruise  the  pulp  in  a mortar,  and  press 
it  through  a coarse  sieve.  Put  it,  with  its  juice, 
into  a basin,  and  stir  into  it,  very  gradually,  as 
much  coarsely-sifted  sugar  as  wall  make  it  into 
a stiff  paste.  Put  it  into  a small  sugar-boiler, 
and  stir  over  the  fire  until  it  boils.  Let  it  fall 
in  drops  upon  an  oiled  baking-sheet,  and  when 
the  drops  are  cold  lay  them  on  a sieve,  and 
place  them  in  a hot  screen  until  they  are  quite 
dry. 

Pine-apple  Fritters.  — Pare  a pine- 
apple with  as  little  waste  as  possible.  Cut  it 
into  thick  slices,  and  place  these  in  a shallow 
dish.  Sprinkle  two  ounces  of  powdered  and 
sifted  sugar  upon  them,  pour  a wineglassful 
of  brandy,  curacjoa,  or  maraschino  over  them, 
and  let  them  soak  for  five  hours.  Make  a 
frying  batter  as  follows : — Mix  a salt-spoon- 
ful of  salt  with  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
flour ; add  the  well- whisked  yolks  of  two  eggs 
and  two  ounces  of  clarified  butter,  and  pour  in, 
very  gradually,  a little  more  than  half  a pint  of 
lukewarm  water  or,  if  preferred,  beer.  Beat 
the  mixture  thoroughly  whilst  the  water  is 
being  added,  so  that  it  may  be  quite  smooth. 
This  batter  should  be  sufficiently  thick  to  drop 
from  the  spoon.  It  should  be  made  at  the  time 
that  the  slices  are  put  into  the  liqueur,  and  then 
put  aside,  as  it  is  best  when  made  two  or  three 
hours  before  it  is  wanted.  Ten  minutes  before 
it  is  to  be  used,  add  the  whites  of  three  eggs 
whisked  to  a firm  froth.  Dip  the  pieces  of 
pine-apple  into  the  batter,  and  drop  them  into 
boiling  lard.  Turn  them  lightly  in  this  until 
they  are  crisp  and  brown  on  both  sides,  then 
drain  from  the  fat,  and  serve  them  quickly. 
They  should  be  piled  on  a neatly-folded  napkin, 
and  have  powdered  sugar  sifted  over  them. 
Time  to  fry,  six  or  eight  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  pine-apples,  when  cheap,  Is.  to  2s.  each. 
Sufficient  for  threo  or  four  persons. 

Pine-apple  Glace  for  Dessert— Take 
some  slices  ot  pine-apple,  and  boil  them  in  syrup 
as  if  for  a compote  (see  Pine-apple,  Compote  of). 
Let  them  remain  in  the  syrup  until  cold,  then 
drain  them  entirely  from  it,  put  a skewer  half 
way  through  each  slice,  and  placo  them  in  a hot 
screen  to  dry.  Prepare  some  sugar  as  follows  : 
— Dissolve  a pound  of  sugar  in  a pint  of  water, 
put  it  over  a quick  fire,  skim  carefully,  and 
boil  it  until  it  has  reached  the  third,  or 
feathered,  degree.  When  it  is  almost  done,  stir 
it  lightly  for  a minute  or  two,  and  press  the 
sido  of  the  pan  with  the  spoon.  In  order  to 
ascertain  when  the  sugar  has  reached  the  proper 
stage,  dip  in  the  skimmer,  shake  it,  and  give 
it  a sudden  toss.  If  done  enough,  the  sugar 
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will  flv  off  like  snow-flukes.  When  the  prociso 
noint  is  reached  (a  few  seconds  will  make  a 
difference),  put  in  the  slices  of  pine -apple  by 
means  of  the  skewers,  cover  them  entirely  with 
the  sugar,  and  then  placo  them  on  a wire  fruit- 
drainer.  In  about  ten  minutes,  if  the  operation 
has  been  successful,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
draw  away  the  fruit,  without  disturbing  tho 
sugar,  by  Dressing  it  with  tho  fingers  from 
beneath. ' Preparations  of  this  land  are  best  left 
to  tho  confectioner.  Time  to  dry  the  fruit, 
about  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  pine-apples, 
when  cheap,  Is.  to  2s.  each. 


Pine-apple  Ice  Cream. —Whisk  the 
yolks  of  six  eggs  thoroughly.  Mix  with  them 
half  a pint  of  lukewarm  milk,  and  add  two 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar.  Stir  this  custard  over  a 
o-entle  fire  until  it  begins  to  thicken,  then  pour 
it  out,  and  stir  it  again.  Pare  a pine-apple  with 
as  little  waste  as  possible.  Cut  it  into  slices, 
and  boil  it  for  five  minutes  in  a syrup  made  of 
half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  and  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  water.  Press  the  fruit  through  a coarse 
sieve,  and  stir  the  pulp  and  the  syrup  into  the 
custard.  Put  the  cream  into  a mould,  and 
freeze  in  the  usual  way.  This  cream  may  be 
made  with  half  a pound  of  preserved  pine- 
apple. Probable  cost,  pine-apples,  Is.  to  2s.  each. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 


Pine-apple  Ice  Cream  (another  way). 
— Slice  the  pine-apple,  and  bruise  it  in  a mortar. 
Add  a pint  of  cream,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
good  fresh  milk,  a little  lemon- juice,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  fine  sugar.  Mix  the 
whole  well  together,  and  pass  it  through  a hair 
sieve.  Freeze.  If  preserved  pine-apple  be  used, 
a half-pound  pot  will  be  required.  Time, 
twenty-five  minutes  to  freeze.  Probable  cost, 
3s.  per  quart.  Sufficient  for  eight  persons. 


Pine  Apple  Jam.  — Weigh  the  pine- 
apples, then  skin  and  eye  them,  and  cut  them 
into  thin  slices.  Boil  it  till  cooked  in  as  much 
water  as  will  barely  cover  it,  and  add  a little 
sugar.  Rub  it  through  a sieve.  Take  half  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  one  pound  of  fruit.  Boil 
this  with  the  pine-apple  water  to  a clear  thick 
syrup,  add  the  fruit  pulp,  and  stir  over  the  fire 
till  done. 


Pine-apple  Jelly. — Bare  a ripe  pine- 
apple, and  cut  it  into  slices.  Lay  these  on  a 
dish,  cover  them  with  powdered  and  sifted 
sugar,  and  leave  them  for  six  or  seven  hours. 
Pour  off  the  syrup  and  strain  it.  Dissolve  and 
clarify  an  ounce  of  isinglass  ( see  Isinglass  to 
Clarify)  in  half  a pint  of  water.  Mix  with  it 
a pint  of  the  strained  juice,  and  simmer  all 
gently  together  for  five  minutes.  Add  a glass- 
ful of  curacjoa.  Pour  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
tho  jelly  into  a mould  shaped  like  a pine-apple, 
if  one  bo  at  hand.  Let  tho  jelly  stiffen,  then 
lay  neatly  on  it  two  or  throe  slices  of  the  pino- 
applo,  and  a little  moro  jelly.  Lot  this  also 
stiffen,  and  repeat  until  tho  mould  is  full.  Turn 
the  jelly  out  very  carefully  when  it  is  wanted  for 
use.  If  preferred,  this  jelly  can  bo  put  into  tho 
mould  without  tho  fruit,  but  will  not  then  bo 
so  elegant.  When  timo  is  a consideration,  the 
flavour  of  tho  pine-apple  may  bo  drawn  out 
more  quickly  by  cutting  tho  fruit  into  slices, 


and  boiling  half  a pound  of  it  with  eight  ounces 
of  loaf  sugar,  and  half  a pint  of  water  for  halt 
an  hour,  thon  straining  it  through  a napkin. 
Time,  two  days.  If  the  mould  cannot  be  put 
upon  ice,  the  jelly  should  be  made  some  hours 
before  it  is  wanted.  Probable  cost,  3s.,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Curatjoa,  if  made  -with  a pine-apple 
costing  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 

Pine-apple  Julep.  — Pare  a very  ripe 
pine-apple  with  as  little  waste  as  possible,  and 
cut  it  into  thin  slices.  Lay  these  in  a large 
bowl,  and  strain  over  them  the  juice  of  two 
sweet  oranges.  Pour  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
maraschino,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  gin,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  raspberry  syrup,  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Just  before  serving,  add  a bottle 
of  sparkling  Moselle  and  a tumblerful  of  shaved 
ice. 

Pine-apple  Marmalade.— Choose  ripe 
sound  pines.  Pare  them,  take  out  the  eyes, 
weigh  the  fruit,  and  allo  w an  equal  weight  of 
pounded  and  dried  sugar.  Grate  the  flesh  on  a 
coarse  grater,  then  put  it  over  a moderate  fire, 
and  let  it  heat  gently  for  ten  minutes,  or  until 
it  is  quite  tender.  Add  the  sugar  very  gradually, 
and  boil  the  mixture  until  it  looks  thick  and 
clear.  Turn  it  into  jars,  and  cover  in  the 
usual  way.  If  preferred,  the  fruit  may  be  cut 
up  and  pounded  instead  of  being  grated ; but 
though  more  troublesome  it  is  best  when  grated. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  per  pound. 

Pine-apple,  Preserved.  — Pine-apples 
are  so  expensive  that  it  is  very  unusual  to  pre- 
serve them  in  any  quantity.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  jam  made  from  them  is  very  delicious  and 
highly  esteemed,  the  following  recipes  are 
given : — The  foreign  fruit  and  that  which  is 
grown  at  home  is  often  mixed  with  advantage. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  that  which  is 
grown  at  home  is  much  superior  to  that  sent 
from  abroad.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in 
choosing  the  fruit  to  secure  it  perfectly  sound 
and  fully  ripe,  without  being  in  the  least  de- 
cayed. If  the  flesh  round  the  stalk  looks 
mouldy  or  dark,  the  fruit  should  not  be  pre- 
served. The  flavour  of  pine-apples  may  gene- 
rally bo  guessed  at  by  their  odour.  Pare  the 
pine-apples,  and  take  out  the  eyes.  Cut  them 
into  slices  a third  of  an  inch  thick.  For  every 
pound  of  fruit  thus  weighed  after  being  pared, 
take  a poimd  of  loaf  sugar,  and  a small  teacup- 
ful of  water.  Dissolve  tho  sugar  in  the  water, 
skim  carefully,  and  boil  until  it  forms  a clear 
syrup.  Put  in  the  slices  of  pine,  and  boil 
gently  until  thev  look  bright  and  clear.  Put 
the  preserve  into  jars,  cover  closely,  and  storo 
in  a cool,  dry  place.  Time  to  boil,  at  least 
half  an  hour  after  the  fruit  reaches  the  boiling 
point.  Probable  cost,  when  pine-apples  are 
cheap,  Is.  3d.  per  pound. 

Pine-apples,  Preserved  (for  a short 
time  only). — Pare  tho  fruit,  cut  it  into  slices, 
and  romove  tho  specks  and  tho  hard  part  from 
tho  centre.  Tear  tho  rind  into  small  pieces; 
put  these  and  tho  waste  portions  into  a stewpan 
with  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them,  and  lot 
thorn  simmer  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
or  until  the  liquid  is  pleasantly  flavoured. 
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Strain  it,  and  put  it  back  into  tho  saucepan  with 
the  fruit,  and  let  it  simmer  a quarter  of  an 
hour : then  add  sugar  to  taste,  and  simmer 
another  quarter  of  an  hour.  Turn  it  out,  and 
it  is  ready  for  serving.  Probable  cost,  pine- 
apples, when  cheap,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  each. 

Pine-apple  Pudding.— Boil  half  a pint 
of  milk  with  three  ounces  of  butter  and  three 
ounces  of  sugar.  As  soon  as  the  milk  rises  in 
the  pan,  lift  it  from  the  fire,  stir  four  ounces  of 
flour  into  it,  and  beat  it  well  until  it  is  quite 
smooth.  Put  it  on  the  fire  again,  and  stir 
until  it  leaves  the  sides  of  the  saucepan  with 
the  spoon.  Pour  it  out,  and  mix  in  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs  and  three  ounces  of 
preserved  pine-apple  cut  into  dice.  Butter  a 
mould  rather  thickly,  and  just  before  pouring 
the  mixture  into  it,  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs, 
which  have  been  beaten  to  a firm  froth.  Steam 
the  pudding  by  placing  it  in  a saucepan  upon 
an  inverted  pudding-plate,  and  keeping  it  sur- 
rounded with  about  three  inches  of  boiling 
water  until  it  is  done  enough.  Turn  the  pudding 
out  upon  its  dish,  with  a little  wine  sauce  poured 
over  it.  Time  to  steam,  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient 
for  four  persons. 

Pine-apple  Pudding  (another  way).— 
Cut  three  ounces  of  preserved  pine-apple  into 
dice,  and  carefully  preserve  the  syrup  for  the 
sauce.  Crumble  three  ounces  of  stale  sponge- 
cake. Pour  over  them  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
milk  or  cream,  and  add  three  well-beaten  eggs, 
the  fruit,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  powdered 
and  sifted  loaf  sugar.  Beat  all  thoroughly  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  Pour  the  mixture  into 
a well-oiled  mould,  cover  with  buttered  writing- 
paper,  and  steam  the  pudding  by  placing  the 
mould  upon  a plate  turned  upside  down  in  a 
saucepan,  and  keeping  round  it  two  inches  of 
boiling  water.  Let  it  steam  until  done  enough, 
then  turn  it  out  carefully,  and  send  it  to  table 
with  the  sauce  poured  round  it.  To  make  the 
sauce,  put  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  pine-apple 
syrup  into  a saucepan,  with  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  water,  a table-spoonful  of  apple- jelly,  and  a 
small  lump  of  sugar  crushed  to  powder.  Let  the 
syrup  boil,  then  thicken  it  with  half  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  arrowroot,  mixed  smoothly  with  a small 
quantity  of  cold  water.  Boil  it  a minute  or 
two,  add  a table-spoonful  of  brandy  or  cura^oa, 
and  serve.  Time  to  steam  the  pudding,  about 
fifty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.,  if  made 
with  milk.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Pine-apple  Pudding,  Hold,  or  Pain 
d’ Ananas. — Cut  a ripe  pine-apple  into  slices, 
and  boil  it  for  ten  minutes  in  a pint  of  syrup. 
Lift  out  tho  fruit,  and  press  it  through  a sieve. 
Soak  an  ounce  of  gelatine  in  half  a pint  of  cold 
water  for  twenty  minutes,  drain  it,  put  it 
into  the  syrup  in  which  the  pine-applo  was 
boiled,  and  stir  it  over  tho  fire  until  it  is 
dissolved.  Strain  through  a napkin,  and  when 
the  syrup  is  cold  mix  tho  pine-apple  pulp  with  it. 
Decorato  a plain  mould  with  an  ounce  of 
pistachios  cut  into  strips,  a largo  pear  cut  into 
dice,  and  some  preserved  chorrios.  The  fruit 
may  be  stuck  upon  the  mould  with  a little 


melted  gelatine.  Pour  in  the  mixture,  and 
place  tho  pudding  upon  ice  until  it  is  wanted. 
Turn  it  out  before  serving.  Time  to  prepare, 
about  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  3s.  Sufficient 
for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Pine-apple  Pudding,  Cold,  or  Pain 
d’ Ananas,  Rich. — Pare  a large  ripe  pine- 
apple, and  carefully  take  out  the  specks  or  eyes. 
Slice  it,  and  cut  it  into  dice.  Boil  for  ten  minutes 
in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  syrup,  and  put  the  fruit 
aside  until  wanted.  Tear  the  rind  into  small 
pieces,  and  pour  over  these  half  a pint  of  boiling 
cream.  Let  them  infuse  for  half  an  hour,  then 
stir  in  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  well  beaten,  and 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar.  Stir  the  custard 
over  a moderate  fire  until  it  begins  to  thicken, 
strain  it,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold  add  the 
syrup  and  the  fruit.  Ornament  a plain  mould 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding recipe,  set  it  in  ice,  and  fill  it  with  the 
preparation.  Put  a baking-sheet  over  it,  lay 
some  ice  on  this,  and  let  it  remain  until  it  is 
wanted.  Turn  it  out  of  the  mould  carefully, 
and  serve.  Time  to  prepare,  an  hour  or  more. 
Probable  cost,  3s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Pine-apple  Punch— Take  a sound,  ripe, 
well-flavoured  pine-apple,  pare  it,  pick  out 
the  specks,  and  cut  it  into  thin  slices.  Weigh 
the  pulp,  and  put  half  a pound  of  it  into  a bowl. 
Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  best  Carolina  rice 
in  a quart  of  cold  water,  with  two  inches  of 
stick  cinnamon,  and  a quarter  of  a drachm  of 
green  nutmeg.  When  the  rice  is  soft,  strain 
the  water,  and  put  it  aside  for  a short  time. 
Rub  a few  lumps  of  sugar  upon  the  rind  of 
eight  fresh  lemons,  add  more  sugar  to  make  up 
a pound  and  a half,  and  put  this  and  the 
strained  juice  of  the  lemons  with  the  pine- 
apple. Pour  in  three  pints  of  boiling  water, 
and  then  with  two  jugs — one  in  each  hand — 
pour  the  liquid  backwards  and  forwards  from 
a good  height,  and  continue  this  for  twenty 
minutes.  Add  gradually  half  a bottle  of 
French  brandy,  half  a bottle  of  madeira,  and  a 
bottle  and  a half  of  rum,  and  whilst  the  spirits 
and  wine  are  being  added  keep  on  pouring  the 
liquid  from  one  jug  to  another  for  fully  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  by  which  time  the  punch 
will  be  delicately  flavoured.  Last  of  all,  add 
the  seasoned  rice-water,  stir  it  quickly  into  the 
punch,  pour  the  preparation  into  a bowl  with  a 
closely-fitting  lid,  throw  a cloth  over  this,  and 
leave  it  in  a cool  place  for  eight  hours.  Strain 
through  a jelly -bag  until  the  punch  is  quite 
bright,  then  bottle  it,  and  cork  securely.  Pine- 
apple punch  improves  with  keeping.  Sufficient 
for  about  a gallon  of  punch. 

Pine-apple  Sauces  for  Puddings.— 

Pare  a pine-apple,  and  carefully  remove  the 
specks.  Cut  it  into  slices,  and  then  into  dice, 
and  placo  these  in  a saucepan.  With  twelve 
ounces  of  fruit  put  four  table-spoonfuls  of  water , 
let  the  fruit  simmer  gently,  and  when  it  is  quite 
tender  mix  with  it  half  a pound  of  powdered 
and  sifted  sugar.  Let  it  boil  a few  minutes, 
and  pour  it  over  the  pudding.  Or,  pare  the  mn 
ns  above  directed,  weigh  it,  and  cut  it  into  dice. 
Put  a quarter  of  a pound  into  a saucepan  with 
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its  juice,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  water, 
and  let  it  simmer  very  gently  until  tender; 
then  add  four  ounces  of  powdered  and  sifted 
sugar,  and  boil  gently  until  the  sauce  looks 
bright  and  clear.  Before  sending  to  table  stir 
into  it  a table-spoonful  of  strained  lemon-juice. 
A superior  sauce,  and  one  which  will  keep  for 
some  time,  may  be  made  as  follows : — Put  a 
pound  of  the  minced  flesh  of  a pine-apple  into 
a saucepan  with  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  cold 
water.  Let  it  simmer  gently  until  tender; 
strain  the  juice,  and  mix  with  it  a pound  of 
refined  loaf-sugar  broken  small.  Let  it  heat 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then  boil  it  over  a 
moderate  fire.  If  it  is  not  wanted  immediately, 
pour  it  into  a jar,  and  cover  like  jam.  Time 
to  boil  the  juice  with  the  sugar,  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  pine-apples,  when  cheap, 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  each. 

Pine-apple  to  Cut  for  Serving.— 

Pare  a pine-apple  so  that  the  fruit  shall  be 
wasted  as  little  as  possible,  and  in  order  to  do  this 
notch  it  in  and  out,  and  carefully  remove  all  the 
specks  or  eyes.  Pick  the  fruit  from  the  core 
with  a silver  fork  in  pieces  as  large  as  a bean, 
and  place  the  dish  which  contains  it  on  ice  until 
it  is  wanted.  Sugar  may  be  strewed  over  the 
fruit  or  not.  It  draws  out  the  juice,  which  is 
not  always  desired. 

Pine-apple  W ater  (a  refreshing  summer 
beverage). — Take  a moderate-sized  pine-apple  ; 
pare  and  slice  it,  and  pound  it  to  a pulp  in  a 
mortar.  Put  this  into  a bowl  with  the  strained 
juice  of  a large  fresh  lemon,  and  pour  over  it  a 
pint  of  boiling  syrup  made  in  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  of  sugar  to  a pint  of  water.  Cover 
the  jug  which  contains  the  liquid,  and  leave  it 
in  a cool  place  for  two  hours  or  more.  Strain 
through  a napkin,  put  two  pints  of  cold  spring 
water  with  it,  and  serve.  Probable  cost,  pine- 
apples, Is.  6d.  to  2s.  Sufficient  for  three  pints  of 
pine-apple  water. 

Pine-apple  Water  Ice. — Take  one  or 
two  pine-apples  which  are  perfectly  sound  and 
fully  ripe.  Pare  them,  and  pick  out  the  specks. 
Grate  the  flesh  on  a coarse  grater,  and  press  the 
pulp  through  a colander.  To  a pint  of  pulp  add 
half  a pint  of  water  and  eight  ounces  of  sugar, 
with  the  white  of  a fresh  egg  beaten  to  a firm 
froth.  Put  in  the  egg  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  and  beat  the  mixture  for  some  minutes. 
Freeze  in  the  usual  way.  Or,  tako  half  a pound 
of  the  flesh  of  a ripe  pine-apple.  Pound  in  a 
mortar,  then  mix  with  it  tho  strained  juice  of  a 
fresh  lemon,  a pint  of  syrup,  and  half  a pint  of 
water.  Strain  through  a napkin,  and  freeze  in 
the  usual  way.  Probable  cost,  pinc-applcs,  Is.  6d. 
to  28.  each. 

. Fink  Cream. — Take  a pint  and  a half  of 
npe  red  currants.  Strip  them  from  tho  stalks, 
and  put  them  into  an  earthen  jar  with  a closely - 
ntting  lid.  Set  this  in  a pan  of  boiling  water, 
and  boil  gently  until  tho  juico  flows  freely, 
strain  the  juice  through  a fine  sieve,  and  sweeten 
to  taste  with  powdered  white  sugar.  Stir  into 

alf  a pint  of  juice  a pint  of  cream,  and  beat 
. e mixture  until  it  begins  to  thicken.  Servo 
,n  a glass  dish.  If  liked,  tho  juico  of  a lemon 
may  be  added  to  tho  cream.  Tiino  to  boil  tho 
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currants,  two  hours.  Probablo  cost,  2s.  2d. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Pink  Icing. — Put  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
into  a bowl  and  break  them  lightly.  Mix  in 
gradually  icing  sugar  to  make  a stiflish  paste, 
and  mix  but  do  not  work  tho  icing.  Add  now 
and  then  three  or  four  drops  of  lemon- juice 
and  a drop  of  cochineal  until  the  mixture  looks 
thick,  smooth,  shiny,  and  as  deeply  coloured  as 
is  desired.  The  icing  should  be  spread  fully 
a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  over  the  cake,  or 
whatever  it  is  used  for,  and  should  be  placed,  in 
a cool  oven  until  dry.  If  the  eggs  are  beaten 
to  a firm  froth,  the  icing  will  not  dry  so  easily. 
Time  to  mix  the  paste,  till  it  is  stiff.  Probable 
cost,  6d.  for  this  quantity. 

Pink  Pancakes. — Take  a moderate-sized 
boiled  beet-root ; pare  off  the  dark  outer  skin, 
and  cut  the  root  into  slices,  and  pound  it  in  a 
mortar  to  a smooth  pulp.  Make  a batter  by 
mixing  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  with  half 
a pint  of  milk  and  five  well-beaten  eggs.  Add 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  grated  nutmeg  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  powdered  sugar,  and  when 
these  ingredients  are  well  mixed  beat  the  pulp 
of  the  beet-root  into  the  batter.  Fry  the  pan- 
cakes as  quickly  as  possible,  and  serve  them 
rolled,  with  a little  bright  coloured  jam  inside 
each  one.  Time,  four  or  five  minutes  to  fry 
the  pancakes.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient 
for  three  or  four  persons. 

Pink  Sauce  for  Meat  or  Fish.— Take 
a large,  wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  put  into  it  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  port,  a pint  of  vinegar,  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  walnut  ketchup,  two  dessert- 
spoonfuls of  anchovy  liquor,  two  cloves  of 
garlic,  or,  if  preferred,  three  shallots,  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  cayenne,  and  half  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  cochineal.  Stir  the  mixture 
briskly  for  a minute  or  two,  then  cork  it,  and 
leave  it  in  a cool  place  for  two  days,  stirring  it 
up  every  now  and  then.  Strain  through  a tamis, 
and  keep  the  sauce  in  small  bottles  closely 
corked  until  wanted ; this  sauce  may  be  used 
as  a relish  for  cold  meat,  or  to  flavour  fish 
sauces.  Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a quarter. 

Pink  Sugar  for  Ornamenting  Sweet 
Dishes. — Crush  the  sugar  either  coarsely  or 
to  a powder,  whichever  is  required.  Place 
two  or  three  drops  of  prepared  cochineal  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  rub  the  sugar  in  with  it 
until  it  is  sufficiently  coloured,  when  it  is  ready 
for  use. 

Pintail,  or  Sea  Pheasant.  — This 

bird,  though  highly  esteemed  where  it  is 
known,  is  not  common.  It  is  considered  best 
when  roasted,  and  is  cooked  like  an  ordinary 
pheasant,  great  care  being  taken  to  baste  it 
constantly.  It  should  be  sent  to  table  with 
good  brown  gravy,  and  a piquant  sauce.  It 
will  of  itself  yield  a good  gravy  if  it  is  taken 
down  when  it  has  been  beforo  tho  fire  for  about 
twenty-five  minutes,  dished,  laid  in  front  of  tho 
fire  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  served  inimo- 
dmtely.  Time  to  roast,  about  half  an  hour. 
Probablo  cost,  uncertain,  sca-phcasants  being 
seldom  offered  for  sale.  Sufficient  for  throo  or 
four  persons. 
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Pippin  Tarts. — Talco  half  a dozen  Flanders 
■pippins,  or  any  other  good  cooking  apples. 
Pare  and  coro  thorn,  and  put  thorn  into  a 
■saucepan  with  a littlo  butter,  and  sufficient 
water  only  to  provent  them  burning.  Let  them 
.simmer  until  they  begin  to  fall,  then  add  four 
ounces  of  moist  sugar,  and  the  strained  juice 
■and  finely-minced  rind  of  a Sevillo  orange. 
Toil  and  stir  the  mixturo  until  it  thickens,  then 
turn  it  out  to  cool.  Put  it  into  tartlet  shells 
already  baked,  and  serve  cold.  Time,  about 
half  an  hour  to  boil  the  apples.  Probable  cost, 
9d.  for  the  applo  pasto.  Sufficient — according 
■to  the  size  of  the  pippins. 

Pippins,  Frosted.— Take  half  a dozen 
russets  or  Ribston  pippins.  Pare,  core,  and 
-divide  them  in  halves,  then  place  them  side  by 
Side,  with  the  flat  part  downwards,  on  a buttered 
tin.  Whisk  the  white  of  a fresh  egg  to  a firm 
froth.  Spread  it  on  them,  then  sprinkle  over 
them  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon  cut  into  long 
marrow  strips,  and  add  a covering  of  powdered 
and  sifted  sugar.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven 
sint-.i]  tender,  and  serve  hot.  Time  to  bake, 
about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Suf- 
ficient for  three  or  four  persons. 

Pippins,  Golden,  Preserved  ( see 

Golden  Pippins). 

Pippins,  Normandy  ( sec  Normandy 
Pippins). 

Piquant  Sauce.  — Mince  very  finely  a 
vtable-spoonful  of  capers,  a table-spoonful  of 
-shallots,  and  a table-spoonful  of  gherkins. 
Put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a quarter  of  a 
^tea-spoonful  of  pepper  and  three  table-spoon- 
fuls of  vinegar,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  for 
three  minutes.  Add  half  a pint  of  broth  or 
. stock,  a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of  Liebig’s 
Extract  of  Meat,  a tea-spoonful  of  the  essence 

• of  anchovy,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  brown 
thickening.  Boil  the  sauce  until  it  is  thick  and 

. smooth,  sldm  carefully,  and  it  is  ready  for 
use.  If  brown  thickening  is  not  at  hand,  mix 
half  an  ounce  of  butter  with  half  an  ounce  of 
flour,  and  stir  these  ingredients  quickly  together 

• over  a moderate  fire  until  the  mixture  is 
brightly  coloured ; moisten  with  the  stock,  and 
pour  it  over  the  gherkins,  &c.  Time,  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  nearly  a pint  of 
sauce.  Probablo  cost,  lOd. 

Piquant  Sauce  (another  way). — Dissolve 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter  in  a small  sauce- 
pan over  a moderate  fire.  Throw  in  a table- 
spoonful of  chopped  onions,  and  stir  them  about 
for  two  minutoB,  sprinklo  a tea-spoonful  of  flour 
over  them,  and  beat  it  with  the  back  of  a 
wooden  spoon  to  provont  it  getting  into  lumpB. 
Add  half  a pint  of  stock  or  broth,  a small  bunch 
-of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  and  a 
quartorof  a toa-spoonful  of  cayonno.  Simmor 
gently  for  twenty  minutos,  thon  lift  out  tho 
horbs,  pour  in  half  a wino-glassful  of  vinogar, 
and  add  a littlo  popper  and  Balt  if  required ; 
'et  all  boil  up  togothor,  and  sorvo.  Probablo 
;ost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a pint  of  sauce. 

Piquant  Sauco  (anothor  way).  — Mix 
■ togothor  r,  tablo-spoonful  of  minced  capers  and 


a,  tablo-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley.  Put  with 
them  six  anchovies  which  have  been  boned 
and  pounded,  the  yolks  of  three  hard-boiled 
eggs,  and  a table-spoonful  of  dry  mustard. 
Rub  these  ingredients  with  the  back  of  a 
wooden  spoon  until  they  are  smoothly  mixed, 
then  press  them  through  a coarse  sieve.  Add 
a pinch  of  cayenne,  and  moisten  the  whole 
with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  oil  and  two  of 
vinegar.  Stir  the  pasto  into  half  a pint  of  stock 
or  melted  butter ; let  it  boil,  strain  it,  and  it  is 
ready  for  serving.  Time,  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a pint  of  sauce. 

Piquant  Sauce  for  Storing.— The 

month  of  August  is  the  best  time  for  making 
this  sauce,  and  it  should  not  bo  used  for  fully 
three  months  after  it  is  made.  Take  equal 
quantities  of  young  walnuts  and  large  mush- 
rooms; put  them  into  separate  pans,  bruise 
them  well,  and  whilst  bruising  sprinkle  a little 
salt  in  with  them.  A pound  of  salt  will  be 
sufficient  for  a peck  of  mushrooms  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  walnuts.  Let  them  lie  for  a 
week,  turning  and  bruising  them  frequently' ; 
then  press  them  well,  and  drain  eff  the  liquor. 
Boil  it  separately  until  the  scum  ceases  to  rise. 
Measure  it,  and  mix  it  in  equal  quantities,  and 
with  each  pint  of  the  mixed  liquid  put  a pint  of 
vinegar,  half  a blade  of  mace,  four  allspice,  two 
cloves,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  as  much 
cayenne  as  will  lie  on  a threepenny  piece,  half 
a salt-spoonful  of  mustard  seed,  a clove  of  garlic, 
and  three  shallots.  Boil  and  skim  the  sauce  for 
twenty  minutes.  Pour  it  out,  and  when  cold 
strain  it,  and  mix  with  each  pint  a glassful  of 
port,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  claret,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  soy.  Put  the  liquid  into  small 
bottles,  cork  and  seal  them  securely,  and  store 
— as  indeed  should  be  done  with  all  such 
preparations — in  a cool,  dry  place.  Probable 
cost,  uncertain. 


PISTACHIO  NUTS. 


Pistachio  Cream.— Blanch  and  peel  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  pistachio  nuts,  and  poum 
them  to  a smooth  paste,  with  a little  rose  or 
orange-flower  water.  Stir  the  pasto  into  a pint 
of  thick  cream,  add  a table-spoonful  of  sugar 
and  a table-spoonful  of  brandy,  and  stir  the 
mixture  over  a gentle  firo  until  it  is  on 
point  of  boiling.  Pour  it  out,  and  when  cold 
servo  in  a glass  dish  or  in  glasses  with  a few 
pistachios,  blanched  and  cut  into 
strips,  Sprinkled  on  tho  top.  1 robablo  cost, 
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2s.  10d.  Sufficient  for  a little  more  than  a 
pint  of  cream. 

Pistachio  Ice  Cream.— Blanch  and  peel 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  pistachios,  and  pound 
them  to  a smooth  paste  with  a few  drops  of 
rose-water.  Beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and 
pour  over  them  a pint  and  a half  of  boiling  milk ; 
add  four  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  and  stir  the 
custard  over  the  fire  until  it  begins  to  thicken  ; 
then  pour  it  out,  and  when  cool  stir  into  it 
the  pounded  pistachios  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
spinach  colouring.  Pass  the  whole  through  a 
sieve ; mould  and  freeze.  If  preferred,  the 
pistachio  paste  can  be  mixed  with  cream  instead 
of  custard.  Time,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour 
to  boil  the  custard.  Sufficient  for  a quart  of 
ice  cream.  Probable  cost,  2s. 

Pistachio  Kernels, Burnt.— Blanch  and 
peel  a quarter  of  a pound  of  freshly  imported 
pistachio  kernels,  and  put  them  in  a gentle 
oven  until  they  are  quite  dry  and  hot  through. 
Put  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  into  a saucepan 
with  just  enough  water  to  dissolve  it,  and 
add  a few  drops  of  vanilla  flavouring  and 
of  spinach  juice.  Let  the  sugar  boil  until 
it  is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  brittle ; then  take 
the  saucepan  from  the  fire,  throw  in  the  pis- 
tachios, and  stir  them  about  in  the  sugar 
until  they  are  well  covered  with  it,  taking 
care  that  the  sugar  does  not  stick  to  the  sides 
of  the  pan.  Turn  all  out  of  the  pan,  and  lay 
the  kernels  on  a sieve ; cover  them  over,  and 
leave  them  for  a few  minutes.  Pick  the  sugar 
from  them,  put  it  again  into  the  pan  with 
enough  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  boil  again 
until  it  reaches  the  same  point  as  before.  Throw 
in  the  kernels,  stir  them  about,  and  when  they 
are  once  more  covered  take  them  out ; repeat  the 
operation  a third  time,  until  the  kernels  are 
twice  their  original  size,  when  they  are  ready 
for  use.  If  required,  a few  more  drops  of 
spinach  colouring  may  be  put  in  the  last  time 
of  boiling.  Time,  about  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  pistachios,  4s.  per  pound. 

Pistachio  Macaroons.  — Blanch  seven 
ounces  of  pistachios  and  seven  ounces  of  Jordan 
almonds,  and  pound  them  in  a mortar  to  a 
smooth  paste,  adding  the  white  of  an  egg  —a  few 
drops  at  a time.  Put  with  these  ingredients  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  pounded  sugar,  a table- 
spoonful of  cimujoa,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
spinach  juice  for  colouring.  When  the  mixture 
is  pounded  to  a smooth  but  firm  paste,  form  it 
into  balls  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  lay 
those  on  a baking-sheet.  Leave  a little  distance 
between  the  macaroons,  and  bake  in  a gentle 
oven  until  they  are  hard  and  set.  Turn  them 
upside  down,  and  brush  the  back  of  the  baking- 
sheet  with  a little  water,  which  will  malco  it 
easier  to  lift  off  the  macaroons.  Keep  them 
in  a cool,  dry  place  until  wanted.  Timo  to 
bako  the  macaroons,  about  twenty  minutes. 
Probablo  cost,  2s.  per  pound. 

Pistachio  Nuts.  — Pistachia  or  Pistachio 
nuts,  (says  McCulloch),  arc  the  fruit  of  the 
Pistachio,  vera,  a kind  of  turpentino  tree.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Syria; 
also  in  Sicily,  whence  tbe  nuts  are  annually 
brought  to  us.  They  are  oblong  and  pointed, 


about  the  size  and  shape  of  a filbert,  including 
a kernel  of  a pale  greenish  colour,  covered  with 
a yellowish  or  reddish  skin.  They  have  a 
pleasant,  sweet,  unctuous  taste,  resembling  that 
of  sweet  almonds ; their  principal  difference 
from  which  consists  in  their  having  a greater 
degree  of  sweetness,  accompanied  with  a light, 
grateful  flavour ; and  in  being  more  oily.  Pis- 
tachios imported  from  the  East  are  superior 
to  those  raised  in  Europe.  Pistachio  nuts 
have  a tendency  to  become  rancid.  They  are 
used  on  the  Continent,  in , districts  where  they 
are  plentiful,  in  the  manufacture  of  ragouts 
and  various  other  dishes.  When  used  in 
cookery  they  should  be  blanched  and  peeled 
like  almonds.  They  are  useful  for  garnishing. 

Plaice. — Plaice  is  a flat  fish,  and  not 
very  highly  esteemed,  excepting  when  soles, 
turbot,  and  salmon  cannot  be  procured.  It 
comes  into  season  at  the  beginning  of  summer, 
and  continues . for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
It  may  be  known  to  be  in  good  condition  when 


PLAICE. 


the  body  is  thick  and  firm,  the  eyes  bright,  and 
the  pale  side  slightly  tinged  with  pink.  Plaice 
is  never  so  nice  as  when  filleted,  dipped  into 
egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  fried.  Probable 
cost,  plaice,  when  plentiful,  6d.  or  8d.  each. 

Plaice,  Baked. — Empty  one  or  two  mode- 
rate-sized plaice,  sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them, 
let  them  lie  a couple  of  horns,  then  drain  them, 
and  dry  them  well  with  a soft  cloth.  Cut 
them  across  into  slices  about  two  inches  wide; 
then  mince  finely  half  an  ounce  of  onions, 
spread  a portion  of  this  at  the  bottom  of  a 
baking-dish,  and  put  with  it  an  ounce  of  buttei 
or  good  beef  dripping, ' and  a tea-spoonful  of 
chopped  parsley.  Put  the  slices  of  plaice  upon 
this,  and  cover  with  the  remainder  of  the 
onion  mixed  with  a little  chopped  parsley  and 
some  finely  grated  bread-crumbs.  Add  a little 
pepper  and  salt  if  necessary,  lay  an  ounce  of  fat 
broken  into  pieces  on  the  top  of  the  fish,  and 
pour  in  at  the  side  a wine-glassful  of  stock  or 
water.  Put  the  dish  into  a well-heated  oven.  As 
soon  as  the  flesh  seems  to  shrink  from  the  bone 
it  is  done  enough.  Serve  the  plaice  with  its  own 
gravy.  If  the  fish  is  . not  sufficiently  browned 
in  the  hairing,  hold  a.  red-hot  shovel  over  it  for 
a minute  or  two.  Time  to  bake,  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes,  according  to  size  and  thickness. 
Probable  cost,  plaico,  when  plentiful,  fid.  or  8d. 
each.  Sufficient  for  throe  or  four  persons. 

Plaice,  Baked  (au  Gratin). — Tho  larger 
the  plaice  for  this  purposo  tho  better.  Salt  and 
dry  the  fish,  rinse  it,  and  let  iit  drain.  Take  an 
oval  dish  that  will  hold  the  plaico  and  stand  the 
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heat  of  tho  oven.  Smear  the  bottom  well  with 
butter;  then  scatter  over  it  a layer  of  grated 
bread-crumbs  and  chopped  parsley,  with  a little 
chopped  shalot  and  throe  chopped  mushrooms, 
if  liked.  On  this  lay  the  plaice,  white  side 
uppermost ; pour  on  it  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon- 
juice  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  gravy;  after- 
wards sprinkle  on  it  fine  bread-crumbs  and 
parsley.  Set  the  dish  in  the  oven,  which  should 
be  brisk  enough  to  brown  the  bread-crumbs. 
As  soon  as  any  juice  comes  away,  baste  the  fish 
with  it,  and  continue  to  do  so  till  it  is  done 
enough.  Serve  in  the  dish  in  which  it  was 
baked,  and  just  before  serving  sprinkle  over 
the  fish  a few  drops  of  lemon-j  uice. 

Plaice,  Boiled. — Empty  and  clean  the 
fish.  Cut  a slit  through  the  skin  from  the 
head  down  the  back,  to  prevent  the  -white  side 
breaking  in  boiling.  Put  it  into  cold  water 
with  a table-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a wine- 
glassful  of  vinegar.  Let  it  boil,  and  carefully 
remove  the  scum,  then  draw  it  to  the  side,  and 
let  it  simmer  gently  until  done  enough.  The 
time  required  will  of  course  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  fish,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  plaice  does  not  break.  Pour  or  five  minutes 
only  will  be  sufficient  for  a moderate-sized  fish. 
As  soon  as  the  flesh  appears  to  shrink  from  the 
bone  it  is  done  enough.  Large  plaice,  however, 
are  the  best  for  boiling.  Serve  the  plaice  on  a 
neatly-folded  napkin,  with  shrimp  sauce,  pars- 
ley sauce,  or  plain  melted  butter,  in  a tureen. 
Garnish  the  fish  with  parsley  or  sliced  lemon. 
Probable  cost,  when  plentiful,  6d.  or  8d.  each. 
Sufficient,  one  moderate-sized  plaice  for  two 
persons. 

Plaice,  Broiled. — Next  to  frying  this  is 
the  best  way  to  treat  plaice.  Should  the  fish  be 
inconveniently  large,  divide  it,  and  broil  the 
pieces  by  twos  and  threes.  The  fish  can  be  cut 
up  into  squares  by  division  along  the  backbone, 
and  then  transversed. 

Plaice,  Choosing. — Kentish  fishermen 
say  the  plaice  is  not  at  its  best  until  it  has 
tasted  May  water  ; but  it  is  eatable  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  When  the  fish  is 
fresh,  plump,  clear-skinned,  and  -with  the 
orange  spots  on  the  back  brightly  coloured,  it 
may  be  safely  handed  over  for  cooking. 

Plaice,  Filleted. — Skin  the  plaice.  Lay 
it  fiat  on  the  table,  and  with  the  point  of  a 
sharp  knife  cut  right  down  the  back-bone. 
Insert  the  knife  close  to  the  head,  slip  it  under 
the  flesh,  and  pass  it  from  head  to  tail.  By 
this  means  the  fillet  may  be  removed  entire  and 
smooth.  Trim  the  ends  neatly,  and  the  fish  is 
ready  to  be  fried  or  stewed.  Almost  all  fish- 
mongers send  the  plaice  already  filleted  if 
desired  to  do  so. 

Plaice,  Filleted  and  Stewed  with. 
Oysters. — Fillet  two  or  three  moderate-sized 
plaice.  Dry  them  with  a soft  cloth,  sprinkle  a 
little  salt  over  them,  dredge  them  lightly  with 
flour,  and  fry  them  in  plenty  of  hot  dripping 
until  they  are  nicely  browned.  Beard  and 
drain  a dozen  oysters.  But  their  liquor  into  a 
stewpan  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  -whito 
stock  or  w'ater,  a glass  of  whito  wine,  throe 
anchovies,  and  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  grated 


nutmeg.  Sirmnor  it  gently  for  a few  minutes, 
then  put  in  the  fish  with  a piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  and  let  it  remain  until  the  sauce 
is  smooth  and.  thick.  A minute  or  two  before 
serving  the  fish  put  in  the  bearded  oysters. 
When  they  are  hot,  lay  tho  plaice  on  a hot  dish, 
and  servo  the  sauce  round  it.  Time  to  fry  the 
plaice,  according  to  thickness,  say  until  it  is  a 
bright  golden  colour.  If  the  fish  is  very  thick 
the  pan  should  be  held  high  above  the  fire. 
Probable  cost  of  moderate-sized  plaice  when 
plentiful,  6d.  or  8d.  each.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Plaice,  Fried. — Fried  plaice  are  best 
■when  they  are  filleted  before  they  are  fried 
(see  Plaice,  Filleted).  Indeed  this  is  by  far 
the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  dressing  this  fish. 
If  preferred,  the  plaice  may  be  cut  across  into 
pieces  about  two  inches  wide.  Sprinkle  a little 
salt  over  the  fish,  and  let  it  lie  for  two  or  three 
hours.  Dry  it  well,  dredge  it  with  flour,  then 
dip  it  into  beaten  egg  and  fine  bread-crumbs, 
sprinkle  a tea-spoonful  of  bread  raspings  over 
the  top,  and  fry  the  fish  in  plenty  of  hot  fat 
until  it  is  brightly  coloured.  Drain  well,  and 
serve  on  a hot  napkin  Garnish  with  green 
parsley.  If  preferred  the  plaice  may  be  simply 
floured  instead  of  being  egged  and  breaded, 
or  it  may  be  fried  in  batter.  ( See  Batter  for 
Frying.) 

Plaice,  Stewed.— Take  two  or  three 
moderate-sized  plaice,  cut  them  into  pieces 
about  as  wide  as  the  length  of  a finger,  sprinkle 
a little  salt  over  them,  and  wrap  them  in  a 
cloth  for  twenty  minutes.  Slice  a moderate- 
sized onion,  and  fry  it  in  a little  hot  fat  until  it 
is  quite  tender.  Put  it  into  a stewpan,  lay  the 
pieces  of  plaice  on  the  top  of  it,  and  add  the 
juice  of  five  or  six  lemons,  a wine-glassful  of 
water,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ground 
ginger.  Simmer  gently  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
be  careful  not  to  let  the  liquid  reach  the  boil- 
ing point.  Lift  the  fish  out,  and  place  it  on  a 
hot  dish.  Let  the  sauce  cool,  stir  gradually  into 
it  three  well-beaten  eggs,  and  keep  stirring 
over  the  fire  until  it  begins  to  thicken,  but  it 
must  not  boil.  Pour  it  over  the  fish,  and  serve 
hot.  Garnish  with  slices  of  lemon.  Time, 
altogether,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  according  to  the  number  of  tho 
fish,  which,  when  plentiful,  cost  6d.  or  Sd.  each. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Plain  Pudding,  Ellen’s.— Line  a pic 
or  pudding-dish  with  thin  slices  of  bread  and 
butter.  Peel,  coro,  and  slice  some  apples,  lay 
them  in  layers  in  the  centre  of  the  lined  dish, 
adding  here  and  there  a small  lump  of  fresh 
butter,  some  grated  lemon -peel,  and  sugar;  fill 
up  the  dish,  and  lay  at  the  top  some  thin  slices 
of  bread  and  butter  soaked  in  cold  milk.  Cover 
the  top  with  a plate  or  dish,  and  put  a weight 
on  it  to  press  down  the  fruit.  Bake  for  throe 
hours  in  a slow  oven.  An  hour  before  the 
pudding  is  done  enough  remove  the  plate  or 
dish  and  the  weight,  and  let  it  brown  on  the 
top.  When  ready,  turn  it  out  of  (lie  pic-dish 
into  tho  ono  on  which  it  is  to  be  sent  to  table. 


Plaits  Of  Pastry.— Make  half  a pound  of 
puff-paste,  and  give  it  nine  turns  tm- 

pasto).  Roll  it  out  till  it  is  half  a quarter  oi 
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an  inch  in  thickness,  and  cut  it  into  strips  the 
third  of  an  inch  wide.  Fasten  three,  four,  or 
five  of  these  together  at  tho  ends,  moistening 
the  pastry  with  a little  water  to  make  the 
pieces  stick  together;  plait  them  evenly  and 
loosely,  and  fasten  them  at  the  other  end. 
Place  the  plaits  on  an  oiled  baking-tin,  brush 
over  them  beaten  egg,  and  bake  in  a well- 
heated  oven.  These  plaits  are  useful  for  orna- 
menting open  tarts,  or  they  may  be  sent  to 
table  on  a separate  dish,  with  small  portions  of 
jam  of  various  colours  placed  in  the  empty 
spaces.  Time  to  bake,  about  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  Id.  each. 

Plantain,  or  Banana.— This  is  the  pulpy 
fruit  of  the  Musa  paradisiaca,  an  herbaceous 
plant  extensively  grown  in  most  tropical  coun- 
tries. It  is  especially  cultivated  in  Mexico. 
It  is  used  in  these  regions  as  an  established 
article  of  diet,  and  not  like  most  other  fruits, 
as  an  occasional  luxury.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  plantain,  the  fruit  of  each  possess- 
ing considerable  variations  of  size,  flavour,  and 
shape.  In  some  cases  the  plantain  is  not  above 
two  or  three  inches  long;  in  others  it  is  not 
far  short  of  a foot ; some  kinds  are  sweet,  and 
in  flavour  reminds  one  of  a good  mellow  pear ; 
the  larger  kinds,  however,  are  for  the  most  part 
coarse  and  farinaceous.  “The  banana,”  says 
McCulloch,  “ forms  a principal  part  of  the  food 
of  the  people  of  Mexico,  and  the  apathy  and 
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indolence  of  the  natives  of  the  tierras  calicntes, 
or  hot  regions,  have  been  ascribed,  and  pro- 
bably with  good  reason,  to  the  facility  with 
which  it  supplies  them  with  subsistence.  It 
is  by  no  means  in  such  extensive  uso  in  tropical 
Asia,  and  in  that  pai-t  of  the  globe  comes  no- 
where into  competition  with  com  as  an  articlo 
of  food.” 

Gerard  says  that  tho  pulp  of  tho  plantain 
cats  something  like  that  of  a musk  melon  : ho 
calls  the  plant  Adam’s  appic-trco,  from  a notion 
that  it  was  the  forbidden  fruit  of  tho  garden  of 
g"on-  Others  suppose  that  the  plantain  was 
he  grape  brought  out  of  tho  Promised  Land  to 
' OSes.  Dampier  says  it  is  tho  king  of  all  fruit, 
ot  excepting  the  cocoa-nut  itself. 


Of  the  ease  with  wliich  the  banana  is  culti- 
vated in  its  native  region,  M.  Humboldt,  in 
his  Ussai  sur  la  Nouvelle-Espagne , gives  some 
interesting  particulars.  “I  doubt,”  he  says, 
“whether  there  be  any  other  plant  that  pro- 
duces so  great  a quantity  of  nutritive  substance 
in  so  small  a space.  Eight  or  nine  months 
after  the  sucker  is  planted  it  begins  to  develop 
its  cluster.  The  fruit  may  be  gathered  in  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  month.  When  the  stalk  is 
cut  there  is  always  found,  among  the  numerous 
shoots  that  have  taken  root,  a sprout  ( pimpollo ), 
which,  being  two-thirds  the  height  of  its  parent 
plant,  bears  fruit  two  months  later.  Thus  a 
plantation  of  bananas  perpetuates  itself,  with- 
out requiring  any  care  on  the  part  of  man, 
further  than  to  cut  the  stalks  when  the  fruit 
has  ripened,  and  to  stir  the  earth  gently  once 
or  twice  a year  about  the  roots.” 

Plants,  Wild,  Edible,  andPoisonous. 

— In  the  olden  time  many  vegetables  and 
leaves  were  eaten  which  are  now  neglected, 
and  our  ancestors  were  content  to  season  their 
homely  dishes  with  wild  herbs  and  plants 
which  we  despise.  Commerce  and  horticulture 
have  made  us  to  a certain  extent  independent 
of  the  woods  and  fields.  The  subject  of  edible 
wild  plants,  however,  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 
By  the  study  of  it  we  may  not  only  upon  an 
occasion  increase  our  own  resources,  but  be  of 
service  to  the  poor  by  pointing  out  what  plants 
they  may  make  use  of  in  seasons  of  scarcity. 
All  vegetables  not  absolutely  poisonous  may 
be  rendered  edible  by  proper  preparation. 
Many  sorts,  for  example,  are  unpalatable  from 
their  bitter  and  acrid  taste  ; but  this  may  to  a 
great  degree  be  removed  by  maceration  in  cold 
or  hot  water.  The  vegetable  matter  once 
reduced  to  a state  of  insipidity,  it  is  easy  to 
give  it  taste  and  flavour  by  the  addition  of  salt, 
or  by  vinegar  or  oils,  by  adding  other  vegeta- 
bles of  agreeable  tastes  and  flavours,  as  thyme, 
mint,  celery-seed,  onions,  &c.,  or  by  adding 
roasted  carrot,  parsnip,  potato  or  dandelion 
roots,  or  beans,  peas,  or  wheat,  or  toasted  bread. 
The  leaves  of  trees  and  bushes,  as  birch,  beech, 
willow,  and  gooseberry,  we  are  told,  used  to  be 
eaten  as  salads,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  man  in  a primitive  state  of  society  would 
eat  almost  any  green  thing  that  came  in  his 
way. 

For  tho  following  list  of  edible  wild  plants 
growing  in  England  we  are  indebted  to  Lou- 
don’s admirable  “Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening.” 

Plants  that  might  he  used  as  Greens 
AND  PoT-IIERHS. 

Black  Bryony  ( Tainus  communis ).  — A 
twining  perennial,  found  growing  in  hedges, 
and  often  thought  a poisonous  plant.  The 
young  leaves  and  tops  aro  eaten  in  spring  by 
country  people. 

Burdock  ( Arctium  lappa). — A well-known 
perennial,  the  tender  stalks  of  which  aro 
frequently  eaten  when  boiled. 

Charlock  ( Sinapis  arvonsis ).  — A common 
annual  weed,  mot  with  in  corn-fields.  Tho 
young  plant  is  eaten  in  spring  as  a substitute 
for  turnip-tops,  and  is  considered  not  inferior 
to  that  vegetable. 

Chick  weed  (jllsinc  media).  — A common 
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garden  weed,  said  to  be  a romarkably  good  pot- 
herb boiled  in  the  spring. 

Fat  Hen  ( Ghenopodium  urbicum  and  Cheno- 
podium  album). — Both  these  plants  are  annuals, 
and  are  frequently  mot  with  amongst  the 
rubbish  of  buildings,  &c.  Boiled  and  eaten 
as  spinach,  they  are  quite  as  good  as  that 
vegetable.  “Several  other  native,  but  less 
common,  species  of  this  genus  may  be  applied 
to  the  same  use.” 

Ox  Tongue  ( Picris  hieracioides). — An 
irrmnnl  common  in  clayey  pastures  and  wastes. 
When  boiled  it  affords  a good  green. 

Sauce  Alone,  or  Jack  by  the  Hedge, 
(Erysimum  alliaria). — A biennial  plant,  found 
beside  hedges  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  rich. 
The  stem  rises  two  or  three  feet  high,  with 
heart-shaped  leaves  of  a yellowish  green  colour; 
the  flowers  are  white,  and  appear  in  May. 
The  whole  plant  has  a strong  odour  of  garlic. 
It  is  occasionally  employed  as  <i  salad,  boiled 
as  a pot-herb,  or  introduced  in  sauces.  Neill 
observes  that,  when  gathered  as  it  approaches 
the  flowering  state,  boiled  separately,  and  then 
eaten  with  boiled  mutton,  it  certainly  forms  a 
most  desirable  pot-herb,  and,  to  any  kind  of 
salted  meat,  an  excellent  green. 

Sea  Beet  ( Beta  maritima) . — A biennial  com- 
mon on  various  sea-shores.  It  is  used  like  the 
“Fat  Hen.” 

Sea  Obache  (Atriplex  littoralis).  — An 
annual  which  is  eaten  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Chcnopodium. 

Shepherd’s  Pubse  (Cap  sella  bursa pastor  is). — 
An  esculent  plant  in  Philadelphia,  brought  in 
large  quantities  to  market  early  in  the  season. 
When  boiled  it  tastes  not  unlike  cabbage,  but 
is  softer  and  milder  than  that  vegetable. 

Sow  Thistle  (Sonehus  oleraceus).—A  hardy 
annual,  and  a well-known  weed  in  rich  garden 
and  field  soils.  There  are  two  varieties,  a 
prickly  and  a smooth,  both  abounding  in  a 
milky,  bitter  juice.  The  tender  tops  of  the 
smooth  variety  are  in  some  countries  boiled  and 
used  as  greens,  or  mashed  as  spinach. 

Spotted  Hawkweed  (Hypochccris  maculata). 
— A perennial,  the  leaves  of  which  are  eaten 
as  salad,  and  also  boiled  as  greens.  . 

Stinging  Nettle  ( JJrtica  dioica )/ — “Thus 
perennial,  found  in  dry,  rubbishy  soils,  and  in 
hedges,  is  but  seldom  seen  in  places  where  the 
hand  of  man  has  not  been  at  work,  and  may 
therefore  bo  considered  as  a sort  of  domestic 
plant.  Early  in  February  the  tops  will  be 
found  to  have  pushed  three  or  four  inches, 
furnished  with  tender  loaves ; in  Scotland, 
Poland,  and  Germany,  these  are  gathered  as  a 
pot-herb  for  soups,  or  for  dishes  like  spinach, 
and  their  peculiar  flavour  is  by  many  much 
esteemed.  No  plant  is  better  adapted  for 
forcing ; and  in  severe  winters,  when  most  of 
tho  Brassica  tribe  have  been  destroyed,  it  forms 
an  excellent  resource.  Collect  tho  creeping 
roots,  and  plant  them  either  on  a hot-bed  or  in 
pots,  to  bo  placed  in  a forcing-house,  and  thoy 
will  soon  sond  up  abundanco  of  tender  tops; 
these,  if  desired,  may  be  blanched  by  covering 
with  other  pots.  Wo  have  known  tho  nettle 
forced  by  boing  planted  close  to  the  flue  in  a 
vinery,  so  as  to  produce  excellent  nettle  kail 
and  nottle  spinach  in  tho  last  week  of  January. 


Wild  Pocket  (Sisymbrium  officinale).  — A 
common  annual  of  a yellowish  hue,  from  two 
to  three  feet  high.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
pot-herb.  In  salading  the  tender  young  leaves 
greatly  resemble  mustard  in  taste  and  flavour. 

Willow  IIeub  (Epilobium  angustifoliwn). — 
The  leaves  are  a wholesome  green,  and  tho 
young  and  tender  shoots  arc  eaten  as  asparagus. 


Wild  Plants  with  Edible  Roots. 


Arrowhead  (Sagittaria  sagittifolia).  — An 
aquatic  perennial,  the  roots  of  which  are  said  to 
be  very  like  those  of  the  West  India  arrow- 
root  (Maranta  arundinacea).  They  are  sometimes 
dried  and  pounded,  but  are  reported  to  possess 
an  acrid,  unpleasant  taste,  though  this  might,  it 
is  believed,  be  got  rid  of  by  Washing  the  powder 
in  water. 

Bitter  Vetch  or  Mouse  Pea  (Orobus  lu- 
berosus). — “The  tubers  are  said  to  be  chewed 
by  the  Scottish  Highlanders  as  a substitute  for 
tobacco.  Boiled  till  a fork  will  pass  through 
them,  and  dried  slightly  and  roasted,  they  aro 
served  up  in  Holland  and  Handers  in  tho 
manner  of  chestnuts,  which  they  resemble  in 
flavour.  Dickson  recommends  cultivating  them 
in  a bed  or  border  of  light  rich  soil  paved  at 
the  depth  of  twenty  inches  to  prevent  their 
roots  from  running  down.  Plant  the  tubers 
six  inches  apart,  and  three  inches  below  the 
surface.  The  second  year  some  will  be  fit  to 
gather,  and  by  taking  only  the  largest,  the  bed 
will  continue  producing  for  several  years  by 
adding  some  fresh  compost  every  year.” 

Common  Arum  (Arum  maculatum). — A com- 
mon plant  in  hedges  and  woods  in  loamy  soils. 
It  is  very  abundant  in  the  island  of  Portland, 
where  the  roots  used  to  be  dug  up  by  the 
country  people,  macerated  and  steeped.  The 
powder  so  obtained  was  dried,  and  sent  to 
London,  where  it  was  sold  under  the  name  of 


Portland  Starch. 

Common  Comfrey  (Symphytum  officinale).— 
This  plant  has  tuberculated  roots  and  succulent 
stems,  both  abounding  in  farinaceous  matter. 
When  it  is  cultivated  and  the  stalks  blanched, 
they  are  not  only  wholesome,  but  agreeable. 

Earth  Nut  (Bunium  bulbocastanum).  — A 
bulbous  perennial.  Its  roots  are  eaten  raw, 
and  are  considered  a delicacy  by  some  people. 
In  Sweden  they  aro  highly  esteemed,  being 
made  there  an  article  of  trade.  Besides  being 
eaten  raw,  the  roots  are  sometimes  stewed  as 

chestnuts.  . __ 

Goat’s  Beard  (Tragopogon  pratcnsu>).—LM 
roots  of  this  plant  aro  thought  to  be  equal  to 
those  of  the  Viper’s  Grass  or  Spanish  Salsity 
(which  sec),  if  not  superior.  , . . 

Marsh  Clown’s  All-heal  (Stachyspalustrw). 
—A  plant  frequently  met  with  in  moist  ncu 
comfiolds.  It  increases  rapidly  by  meansot 
its  creeping  roots,  and  forms  on  these,  during 
the  summer,  a number  of  thickened,  elongat  , 
tuberous-looking  buds,  which  aro.nc,  ‘ 
sweet  farinaceous  matter.  Wien  planted 
rich  soil  tho  roots  become  large  and  tender, 
and  furnish  a delicacy  in  the  winter  smsoii^ 
Meadow  Sweet  (Spirwa 
perennial  common  is  most  meadows  whore  the 
soil  is  boggy  or  inclined  to  peat.  Tho  tuners 
aro  ground  and  made  into  bread  in  Sweden. 
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Sago  ( Orchis  Morio). — This  is  a plant  par- 
ticularly abundant  in  tho  Vale  of  Gloucester. 
The  powder  of  its  roots  is  used  in  making  the 
beverage  called  salop. 

Pilewort  ( Ranunculus  Ficaria). — The  young 
leaves  are  boiled  in  spring  by  the  common 
people  in  Sweden,  and  eaten  as  greens.  “ The 
roots  are  sometimes  washed  bare  by  the  rain, 
so  that  the  tubercles  appear  above  ground,  and 
in  this  state  have  induced  the  ignorant  in  super- 
stitious times  to  fancy  that  it  rained  wheat, 
which  these  tubercles  somewhat  resemble.” 
Silver-weed  ( Potentilla  anserina). — The 

roots  of  this  plant  are  frequently  eaten  in  Scot- 
land, either  roasted  or  boiled.  They  taste  like 
parsnips. 

Solomon’  s-Seal  (Polygonatuni  miff  are). — The 
voung  shoots  are  boiled  and  eaten  as  greens. 
The  roots  are  sometimes  dried,  ground,  and 
made  into  bread. 

Tree  Primrose,  or  German  Rampion 
( QZnothcra  biennis). — A native  of  Virginia,  but 
naturalised  in  some  parts  of  England.  When 
the  plant  is  cultivated  like  the  carrot  or  parsnip 
its  roots  are  crisp  and  sweet. 

Viper’s  Grass,  or  Spanish  Salsify  ( Scor - 
zonera  hispanica).  — This  plant  was  once  be- 
lieved to  be  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the  adder  : 
it  is  now  used  merely  as  a dietetic  plant.  The 
roots  are  fleshy  and  not  unlike  carrots  and  par- 
snips. When  boiled  their  flavour  is  very  like 
that  of  asparagus. 

Edible  Leguminous  Wild  Plants. 

Sea-peas  ( Pisuin  maritimum). — The  taste  of 
the  sea-pea  is  bitter  and  disagreeable : when 
more  pleasant  food  is  to  be  had  it  is  therefore 
let  alone.  In  1555,  however,  when  there  was  a 
great  famine  in  England,  the  seeds  of  the  sea- 
pea  were  employed  as  food,  and  by  this  means 
thousands  of  lives  were  saved. 

Wild  Vetches  ( lathyra , Vicia,  and  Frvum). 
The  seeds  of  all  the  British  species  of  these 
genera  may  be  employed  as  peas.  They  are 
met  with  in  hedges,  woods,  and  cornfields,  and 
are  particularly  abundant  in  dry  seasons. 

Wild  Plants  that  maybe  employed  as  Salads. 

Ladies’ -Smock  ( Cardamine  pratensis).  — The 
leaves  furnish  an  agreeable  acrid  salad  not  un- 
like the  American  cress. 

Buckshorn  Plantain,  or  Star  of  the 
Earth  ( Plantago  coronopus). — A hardy  annual, 
a native  of  Britain,  met  with  in  sandy  soils.  It 
used  to  be  cultivated  as  a salad  herb,  and  em- 
ployed like  the  common  cress ; now,  however, 
it  is  neglected,  probably  on  account  of  its  rank 
and  disagreeable  smell. 

Dandelion  ( Leontodon  Taraxacum). — A na- 
tive of  Britain,  a hardy  perennial,  well  known 
to  every  one,  and  regarded  by  gardeners  as  a 
troublesome  weed.  It  may  bo  used  as  salad, 
and  the  root  is  much  employed  by  tho  poor  in 
some  continental  districts  as  a substitute  for 
coffee.  Tho  young  roots  and  also  tho  blanched 
leaves,  which  considerably  resomhlo  those  of 
endive,  are  sometimes  eaten  in  France  with 
thin  slices  of  broad  and  butter. 

Ox-eye  Daisy  ( Chrysanthemum  leucanthe- 
mum).  — A perennial  plant  common  in  dry 
pastures. 

Salad  Burnet  ( Potcrium  Sanguisorba). — The 


leaves  of  the  salad  bumet  smell  and  taste  just 
like  cucumber. 

Sea  Bindweed  ( Convolvulus  soldanella) . — I his 
plant  is  plentiful  on  the  sea-coasts,  wnero  the 
natives  gather  the  tender  stalks  and  pickle  them. 

Stonechop,  or  Orpine  (Sedum  telephium). — 
The  leaves  of  the  stonccrop  are  eaten  in  salads 
like  those  of  purslane,  to  which  the  French  hold 
it  to  be  equal. 

Sweet  Cicely  ( Scandix  odorata). — •■fl’ho  loaves 
of  this  plant  used  to  be  employed  like  those  of 
the  chervil.  The  green  seeds  ground  small  and: 
used  with  lettuce  and  other  cold  salads  impart  to 
them  a warm  agreeable  tagte. 

Wild  Plants  furnishing  a Substitute  foe. 

Tea. 

Speedwell  [Veronica  spicata). — This  is  occa- 
sionally employed  as  a substitute  for  tea : it  is- 
said  to  have  an  astringent  taste  like  green  tea. 

Spring  Grass  [Antlioxanthum  odoratum). — A 
decoction  of  this  highly  odoriferous  grass  is  said 
strongly  to  resemble  tea. 

Black-currant  leaves  also  furnish  a very  good 
substitute  for  green  tea,  and  those  of  Saxifraga 
crassifolia  are  reported  to  be  used  as  tea  in 
Siberia.  Betonica  officinalis  is  held  by  some  to  ■ 
have  the  taste  and  all  the  good  qualities  of 
foreign  tea  without  the  bad  ones. 

Miscellaneous  Edible  Wild  Plants. 
Butterworth  [Pinguicula  vulgaris). — In  Lap- 
land  and  the  north  of  Sweden  the  inhabitants 
pour  milk  warm  from  the  cow  on  this  plant, 
thus  giving  it  the  consistency  of  cream.  _ They 
then  strain  it  immediately,  and  lay  it  aside  for 
two  or  three  days  till  it  acquires  a degree  of 
acidity.  ‘ ‘ This  milk  they  are  extremely  fond 
of ; and  once  made  they  need  not  repeat  the 
use  of  the  leaves  as  above,  for  a spoonful  or 
less  of  it  will  coagulate  another  quantity  of 
warm. milk,  and  make  it  like  the  first,  and  so 
on  as  often  as  they  please  to  renew  their  food. 

Cow-parsnip  ( Heracleum  sphondylium). — In 
Kamschatka,  about  the  beginning  of  July,  the 
natives  collect  the  footstalks  of  the  radical  leaves 
of  this  plant,  peel  off  the  rind,  and  dry  them, 
separately  in  the  sun.  They  then  fasten  them 
in  bundles,  and  lay  them  up  carefully  in  the 
shade.  Shortly  afterwards  these  dried  stalks 
are  covered  over  with  a yellow  saccharine 
efflorescence  tasting  like  liquorice,  and  in  this 
state  they  are  eaten  as  a delicacy.  The  Russians 
not  only  eat  the  stalks  thus  prepared,  but 
manage  to  get  a very  intoxicating  spirit  from 
them. 

Heath  [Erica  vulgaris). — The  young  tops  of 
tho  heath  are  said  to  have  been  once  used  alone 
to  brew  a kind  of  ale,  and  even  now  tho  inhabi- 
tants of  some  of  the  Scottish  isles  manufacture 
a very  potable  liquor  by  mixing  two-thirds  of 
the  tops  of  the  heath  with  one  of  malt. 

Substitutes  for  Capers.  — Amongst  tlieso 
are  tho  flower-buds  of  tho  marsh  marigold,  the- 
young  seed-pods  of  the  common  radish,  and  the- 
unripe  seeds  of  tho  garden  nasturtium. 
Poisonous  Plants  to  be  avoided  in  searching 
for  Edible  Wild  Plants. 

“ Tho  principal  poisonous  plants,  natives,  or 
growing  in  Britain,”  says  Loudon,  “are  the 
following  : tho  whole  for  obvious  reasons  ought 
to  bo  known  at  right  by  every  gardener : — 
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“ Bitter  poisons,  for  which  acids,  astringents, 
wine,  spirits,  and  spices,  are  useful  correctives : — 
Chelidonium  majus,  Cicuta  virosa,  Colchicum 
autumnale,  QEnantho  crocata,  Cerasus  Lauro- 
cerasus.  The  berries  of  the  last-named  are 
used  for  pies  and  puddings  in  tho  neighbour- 
hood of  Moor  Park,  Hertfordshire,  but  the 
leaves  are  deleterious. 

“Acrid  poisons,  which  should  be  counteracted 
by  powerful  astringents,  as  bark,  and  after- 
wards tho  stomach  restored  by  soft  mucilaginous 
matters,  as  milk,  fat  broth,  &c. : — Aconitum 
Napellus  and  Lycoctonum,  Actsea  spicata, 
Rhus  Toxicodendron. 

“Stupefying  poisons,  to  be  counteracted  by 
vegetable  acids  and  emetics: — iEthusa  Cyna'- 
pium,  Atropa  Belladonna,  Datura  Stramonium, 
Hyoscyamus  niger,  Solanum  Dulcamara  and  ni- 
grum, Lactuca  virosa,  Apium  graveolens.  The 
two  last-named  plants,  it  is  well  known,  afford, 
in  a cultivated  state,  lettuce  and  celery,  but 
wild,  in  hedges  and  ditches,  they  are  poisonous. 

“ Foetid  poisons,  to  be  attacked  by  ether, 
wine,  or  acids  : — Conium  maculatum,  Digitalis 
purpurea,  Helleborus  feetiaus,  Juniperus  Sabina, 
Scrophularia  aquatica. 

“ Drastic  poisons,  to  be  corrected  by  acids, 
alkalies,  and  astringents  : — Asclepias  syriaca, 
Bryonia  dioica,  Euphorbia  Lathyris  and  amyg- 
daloides,  Mercurialis  perennis  and  annua,  Peri- 
ploca  grseca,  Yoratrum  album.” 

Plomb,  Gateau  de  (see  Gateau  de 
Plomb) . 

Plombiere’s  Ice.— Blanch  and  peel  six 
ounces  of  J ordan  almonds  and  ten  bitter  ones. 
Dry  them  in  a soft  cloth,  and  pound  to  a smooth 
paste  with  a little  orange-flower  water.  Stir 
this  paste  into  a pint  and  a half  of  boiling  milk, 
then  press  the  liquid  through  a jelly-bag.  Mix 
ten  yolks  of  eggs  well  beaten  with  the  milk, 
and  stir  the  custard  over  a moderate  fire  until 
it  begins  to  thicken.  Take  it  off  the  fire,  stir 
two  or  three  minutes  longer,  and  strain  it  once 
more  through  a tamis.  When  cold  freeze  it, 
and  when  it  is  ready  for  serving  mould  three 
rings  of  the  iced  cream,  diminishing  in  size  as 
they  go  up.  Fill  the  centre  with  apricot  jam, 
and  serve.  Time,  about  ten  minutes  to  boil  the 
custard.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  6d. 

Plover. — Though  several  kinds  of  plover 
are  known  to  naturalists,  two  species  only 
are  recognised  in  cookery — the  golden  plover 
and  tho  groy  plover.  The  golden  plover  is 
the  commoner,  and  the  grey  plover  the  larger 
of  the  two,  though  both  are  smaller  than  a 
woodcock.  They  are  pleasantly-flavoured 
birds,  and  arc  best  when  roastod  like  woodcock 
without  being  drawn.  In  favourable  weather 
they  will  keep  good  some  time,  and  are  better 
for  being  kept.  They  are  at  thoir  best  from 
September  to  January.  The  eggs  of  tho  plover 
are  highly  esteemed. 

Plover,  Golden,  Roasted.— Truss  like 
woodcock,  and  roast  before  a brisk  firo.  Put  a 
slico  of  tho  toasted  crumb  of  broad  about  half 
an  inch  thick  under  the  birds,  and  baste  con- 
stantly with  butter  until  sufficiently  cooked. 
Serve  the  plovers  on  the  toast,  which  should  bo 


woll  saturated  with  tho  basting  and  the  trail. 
Porn-  some  good  gravy  over  them  in  the  dish 
(see  Gravy  for  Game).  Time,  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour  to  roast.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  per 
brace.  Sufficient,  a brace  for  two  persons. 


THE  GOLDEN  PLOVER. 


Plovers,  Choosing  of.  — Choose  those 
birds  which  feel  hard  at  the  vent,  which  shows 
they  are  fat.  In  other  respects  plovers  should 
be  selected  by  the  same  marks  as  other  fowls. 
When  stale,  the  feet  are  dry.  Plovers  will 
keep  a long  time.  In  consequence  of  a pecu- 
liarity in  the  flavour  of  the  plover,  the  bird  is 
not  universally  liked ; by  some,  however,  it  is  a 
favourite.  The  grey  plover  is  superior,  as  game, 
to  the  green. 

Plovers’  Eggs. — Plovers’  eggs  are  es- 
teemed a great  delicacy.  They  are  usually 
boiled  hard,  and  sent  to  table  either  hot  or  cold. 
If  hot  they  should  be  placed  on  a napkin ; if  cold 
in  a moss-lined  basket.  They  are  frequently 
shelled,  and  served  with  good  white  sauce 
or  brown  gravy  poured  over  them ; or  used  as  a 
garnish  for  salads.  Half  a dozen  plovers’  eggs 
neatly  arranged  in  a moss  basket  form  a very 
pretty  addition  to  the  breakfast-table.  One  of 
the  little  baskets  in  which  fruit  is  sold  by  the 
greengrocers  may  be  utilised  for  the  purpose. 
It  should  have  a twist  of  wire  fastened  into  it 
for  a handle,  then  be  brushed  over  with  gum, 
and  both  handle  and  basket  entirely  covered 
with  green.  If  no  other  moss  is  at  hand, 
packets  may  be  bought  at  the  greengrocer’s  for 
a trifling  sum.  Time  to  boil  the  eggs,  ten 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  uncertain.  Sufficient 
— allow  one  or  two  for  each  person. 

Plovers’  Eggs  (see  also  Eggs,  Plovers’). 

Plovers  Fried  with  English  Truffles. 

— Pluck  four  plovers,  and  truss  them  as  if  for 
roasting.  Lay  them  breast  downwards  in  a 
stowpan,  with  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter  and 
seven  or  eight  raw  truffles  which  have  been 
washed  perfectly  clean,  wiped,  pared  very  thin, 
and  cut  into  slices  about  tho  size  of  a ponuv. 
Add  two  cloves,  a bay-leaf,  and  a little  salt  and 
pepper.  Stir  the  whole  gently  over  a sharp  fire 
for  ten  minutes,  then  pour  in  a pint  of  stock 
which  has  boon  smoothly  mixed  with  a dessert- 
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spoonful  of  flour,  and  a glass  of  sherry.  Sim- 
mer gently  hy  the  side  of  the  fire  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  skim  the  liquid  carefully.  Place 
the  birds  on  a hot  dish.  Boil  the  sauce  quickly 
till  it  is  thick  and  smooth,  flavour  with  the 
strained  juice  of  a lemon,  add  a small  lump 
of  sugar  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  browning, 
and  pour  it  hot  over  the  birds ; serve  imme- 
diately. Time,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
plovers,  2s.  6d.  per  brace.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  people. 

Plovers,  Pie  of.— Pluck,  draw,  and  skin 
three  plovers,  and  truss  them  as  for  roasting. 
Lay  half  a pound  of  rump  steak  cut  into 
convenient-sized  pieces  at  the  bottom  of  a 
moderate -sized  pie-dish,  and  season  these  rather 
highly  with  pepper  and  salt.  Lay  the  birds  upon 
them,  and  beside  each  bird  place  the  yolk  of  a 
hard-boiled  egg.  Clean  a dozen  moderate-sized 
mushrooms,  cut  the  stalks  off,  and  lay  them  at 
the  top  of  the  pie.  Pour  in  half  a pint  of  good 
brown  gravy.  Line  the  edges  of  the  dish  with 
puff-paste,  cover  it  with  the  same,  ornament 
prettily,  make  a hole  in  the  top,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Time  to  bake  the  pie,  about 
an  hour  and  a half.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Plovers,  Roasted.  — Pluck  a brace  of 
plovers  without  drawing  them,  and  wipe  them 
well  outside  with  a damp  cloth.  Truss  them  with 
the  legs  close  to  the  body,  and  the  feet  pressing 
upon  the  thighs  ; bring  the  head  round  under  the 
wing.  Put  them  down  to  a clear  fire.  Lay  in  the 
pan  slices  of  toast,  one  slice  for  each  bird,  first 
moistening  it  in  good  gravy,  and  baste  the 
plovers  liberally.  A few  minutes  before  they 
are  done  dredge  a little  flour  over  them,  and  let 
them  be  nicely  frothed.  Spread  the  trail  which 
has  dropped  from  the  birds  evenly  upon  the 
toast,  and  serve  the  birds  upon  it.  A little 
melted  butter  may  be  sent  to  table  in  a tureen. 
Time  to  roast  the  birds,  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  plovers,  2s.  6d.  a 
brace.  Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Plovers,  Stewed. — Pluck  and  draw  a 
brace  of  plovers.  Mince  the  trail,  and  mix 
with  it  two  ounces  of  finely-shred  beef  suet,  four 
roasted  chestnuts  pounded,  the  yolks  of  two 
hard-boiled  eggs,  and  two  artichoke  bottoms 
boiled  and  minced;  mix  these  ingredients 
thoroughly,  and  season  rather  highly  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Fill  the  birds  with  the  force- 
meat, and  truss  them  as  if  for  roasting.  Put 
them  side  by  side  in  a stewpan  just  large 
enough  to  hold  them,  pour  over  them  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  good  brown  gravy,  and 
add  a glass  of  port  or  claret,  a table-spoonful  of 
strained  lemon-j  uicc,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig 
of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  three  or  four  mushrooms, 
or,  failing  this,  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  and  a little  popper  and  salt  if  required. 
Cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  stow  gently  for 
half  an  hour.  Take  up  the  birds,  and  put  them 
m a hot  dish.  Strain  the  gravy,  and  thicken 
ri with  a dessert-spoonful  of  brown  thickening. 
If  this  is  not  at  hand,  a little  may  bo  made  by 
mixing  equal  proportions  of  Hour  and  butter, 
end  stirring  the  paste  quickly  over  a gentle  firo 
mr  throe  minutes,  then  putting  it  into  tho 
sauce,  and  boiling  it  until  smooth.  Pour  tho 


gravy  round  the  birds,  and  garnish  the  dish 
with  plovers’  eggs  boiled  hard,-  shelled,  cut  into 
quarters,  and  placed  round  it.  Time  to  stew, 
half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  plovers,  2s.  6d. 
per  brace.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Plum. — The  plum  is  an  agreeable  and 
refreshing  though  not  very  wholesome  fruit. 
There  are  several  varieties,  and  these  may  be 
cooked  in  a great  many  ways,  all  of  which 
are  generally  acceptable.  This  fruit,  if  eaten 
when  unripe  or  unsound,  is  almost  sure  to  bring 
on  diarrhoea.  It  is  not  so  objectionable  when 
cooked. 

Plum  and  Pear  Jam  without  Sugar. 

— Take  half  a peck  of  ripe  pears,  and  another 
of  ripe  plums.  Peel  and  stone  them.  Pour  a 
cupful  of  good  cider  into  a preserving-pan  with 
the  fruit,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  powdered 
cloves.  Let  the  mixture  boil  gently,  with  in- 
cessant stirring,  until  it  is  thick  and  smooth, 
and  be  very  careful  that  it  does  not  bum  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pan.  Pour  it  into  jars,  cover 
with  branched  paper  and  bladder,  and  store  in 
a cool  dry  place.  Time,  about  two  hours. 

Plum  Beverage,  French,  for  In- 
valids.— Take  half  a dozen  fine  French  plums. 
Put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  for  twenty 
minutes.  Pour  them  into  a bowl.  When  cold 
take  out  the  plums  (which  may  be  put  aside 
for  eating),  sweeten  the  liquid  according  to 
taste,  stir  into  it  a table-spoonful  of  port,  and 
it  is  ready  for  use.  Probable  cost,  6d.  Suf- 
ficient for  one  person. 

Plum  Buds,  to  Pickle.— Throw  the 
buds  into  plenty  of  hot  salt  and  water,  and  let 
them  simmer  gently  until  they  are  soft.  Strain 
the  liquid  from  them,  and  let  them  get  quite 
cold.  Boil  as  much  white-wine  vinegar  as  will 
cover  them,  and  flavour  according  to  taste  with 
mace  and  white  pepper.  Pour  the  liquid  over 
the  buds,  and  let  them  lie  in  it  eight  or  nine  days. 
Afterwards  boil  them  in  the  vinegar  until  they 
turn  green.  Pour  them  into  bottles,  and  when 
cold  cover  closely,  and  store  for  use.  Probable 
cost  uncertain,  plum  buds  being  seldom  offered 
for  sale. 

Plum  Buns  made  with  Yeast.— Mix 

half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt  with  three  pounds 
of  best  flour.  Rub  into  this  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  fresh  butter  or  good  beef  drip- 
ping. Put  the  mixture  into  a bowl,  and  make 
a hole  in  the  centre.  Moisten  an  ounce  of 
Gorman  yeast  smoothly  and  gradually  with 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  lukewarm  water. 
If  preferred,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good 
brewer’s  yeast  may  be  substituted  for  tho 
German  yeast.  Put  the  yeast  into  the  hollow, 
and  mix  with  it  a little  of  tho  flour  till  it  is  like 
thin  batter,  then  put  it  on  tho  hearth  for  about 
an  hour  to  spongo.  Whisk  two  fresh  eggs,  and 
mix  with  them  twolve  ounces  of  moist  sugar. 
Stir  them  into  tho  yeast,  and  knead  the  dough 
thoroughly  with  a pint  of  warm  milk.  Cover 
with  a cloth,  and  lot  tho  dough  stand  until  it  is 
lightly  risen.  It  will  require  about  an  hour 
and  a half.  Add  six  ounces  of  woll- washed  and 
dried  currants,  mould  tho  dough  into  buns 
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about  tbo  size  of  a largo  egg,  place  them  in 
rows  upon  a buttcrod  baking-tin,  with  fully 
three  inches  between  them,  and  sot  them  before 
the  firo  for  about  ten  minutes  to  rise.  Bake  in 
a brisk  oven  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Probablo  cost,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  about  three 
dozen  buns. 

Plum  Buns  without  Yeast,  Plain.— 

Mix  thoroughly  a tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda  with  a tea-spoonful  of  tartaric  acid.  liub 
this  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt  into  .two 
pounds  of  flour.  Work  in  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  fresh  butter,  and  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
moist  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  washed  and 
dried  currants,  and,  if  liked,  afew  caraway  seeds. 
Make  a hole  in  the  centre  of  the  flour,  and  pour 
into  this  two  eggs  which  have  been  well  beaten 
and  mixed  with  a pint  of  lukewarm  milk.  Stir 
all  quickly  with  a knife,  and  when  the  dough  is 
ready  mould  it  into  buns,  place  these  on  a 
buttered  baking-tin,  and  bake  in  a brisk  oven 
for  a quarter  of  an.  hour  or  more.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  4d.  Sufficient  for  about  two  dozen 
buns. 

Plum  Cake. — Mix  a pinch  of  salt  and  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  baking-powder  with  one 
pound  of  flour.  Rub  into  this  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  good  beef  dripping,  and  add  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  sugar,  and  half  a pound  of  picked 
and  dried  currants,  one  ounce  of  finely  minced 
lemon-peel,  and  half  a nutmeg  grated.  Make 
the  mixture  into  a stiff  dough  with  new  milk, 
pour  it  into  a buttered  tin,  and  bake  imme- 
diately for  about  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  lOd. 
Sufficient  for  a moderate-sized  cake. 

Plum  Cake  ( see  Currant  Cakes). 

. Plum  Cake  (another  way).— Beat  one 
pound  of  butter  to  a cream,  and  mix  with  it 
three  well-beaten  eggs,  two  pounds  of  best 
flour,  one  pound  of  currants,  one  pound  of 
sugar,  five  heaped  tea-spoonfuls  of  baking- 
powder,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Mix  rather  lightly 
with  lukewarm  milk.  Put  the  dough  into 
buttered  tins,  and  bake  immediately.  This 
cake  is  very  good,  but  does  not  improve  with 
keeping  more  than  a day  or  two.  Time  to 
bake,  one  or  two  hours,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  tins.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.  Sufficient  for 
two  or  three  cakes. 

Plum  Cake,  Excellent.  — Mix  three 
tea-spoonfuls  of  baking  powder  and  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt  with  one  pound  of  flour.  Rub 
into  this  half  a pound  of  butter,  lard,  or  sweet 
beef  dripping,  or  portions  of  each.  Add  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  washed,  dried,  and  picked 
currants,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  stoned  and 
chopped  raisins,  half  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  two 
ounces  of  candiod  peel  cut  into  narrow  strips,  and 
a small  nutmeg  grated.  Mix  these  ingredients 
thoroughly.'  'Whisk  two  eggs  for  five  or  six 
minutes.  Mix  with  them  four  drops  of  almond 
essence  and  a little  milk  now-milk- warm.  Stir 
this  into  the  flour,  and  add  as  much  milk  as  will 
mako  it  into  a light  dough.  Put  it  into  a largo 
buttered  tin,  or  two  small  ones,  and  bake  im- 
mediately for  one  or  two  hours,  according  to 
the  size  of  tho  tins.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Suf- 
ficient for  a good-sized  cako. 


Plum  Cake  made  with  Soda  — Rub 

a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  a pound  of 
flour,  add  a pinch  of  salt,  half  a pound  of  sugar, 
half  a pound  of  washed  and  dried  currants,  and 
two  ounces  of  candied  peel  cut  into  shreds.  Mix 
these  ingredients  thoroughly,  then  beat  them 
into  a paste  with  half  a pint  of  milk.  Dissolve  a 
tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  warm  milk.  Stir  this  into  the 
dough,  and  beat  it  again  thoroughly.  Put  it 
into  a buttered  tin,  and  bake  in  a well-heated 
oven  from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours. 
Sufficient  for  a good-sized  cake.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  4d. 

Plum  Cake  made  with  Soda  (another 

way). — Beat  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  to 
a cream.  Add  two  eggs  thoroughly  whisked, 
four  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  and  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  warm  milk.  Beat  the 
batter  thoroughly,  then  work  in  gradually  a 
pound  of  best  flour  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
washed  and  dried  currants.  Beat  the  dough 
thoroughly  for  several  minutes,  pour  it  into  a 
buttered  tin,  and  bake  in  a well-heated  oven 
for  about  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Suf- 
ficient for  a moderate-sized  tin. 


Plum  Cake,  New  York.— Prepare  all 
the  ingredients  before  beginning  to  mix  tho 
cake.  First  of  all,  wash  and  pick  two  pounds  of 
currants,  and  put  them  to  dry.  Mix  thoroughly 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of  ground  cloves, 
ground  cinnamon,  ground  mace,  and  grated 
nutmeg.  Cut  a pound  of  citron  into  thin  strips. 
Stone  two  pounds  of  raisins,  and  chop  them 
slightly.  Beat  separately  the  yolks  and  whites 
of  eight  eggs.  Beat  a pound  of  butter  to  a 
smooth  cream  ; add  a pound  of  sugar,  the  eight 
eggs,  and,  very  gradually,  keeping  on  beating 
all  the  time,  one  pound  of  flour,  two  pounds  of 
raisins,  two  pounds  of  currants,  the  powdered 
spice,  and  as  much  water  as  will  make  a smooth 
batter.  If  preferred,  a wine-glassful  of  brandy 
or  of  rose-water  and  a wine-glassful  of  orange- 
flower  water  may  be  used  instead  of  tho  plain 
water.  Beat  the  cake  fully  threo-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Line  the  tins  with  two  folds  of 
buttered  paper,  pour  in  the  mixture,  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven.  Two  or  three  folds  of 
paper  should  be  placed  under  and  over  the  cako, 
to  prevent  it  burning.  This  cako  may  bo  iced 
according  to  the  directions  which  follow.  Time 
to  bake,  about  four  hours  if  made  in  one  cake. 
Probable  cost,  6s.,  exclusive  of  the  brandy  or 
rose-water.  Sufficient  for  one  large  or  three 
small  cakes. 


Plum  Cake,  Plain,  for  Family  use. 

—Take  three  pounds  of  best  flour,  and  mix 
vith  it  a dessert-spoonful  of  salt.  Make  a 
ioIo  in  the  centre,  and  pour  in  an  ounce  o 
Herman  yeast,  which  has  been  gradually  an 
icrfectly  moistened  and  blended  with  hall 
>int  of  lukowarm  water.  Stir  to  this  as  mue 
if  tho  surrounding  flour  as  will  make  a batter, 
hen  throw  a cloth  over  the  bowl,  and  put  a 
lear  tho  fire  for  about  an  hour.  When  toe 
’cast  has  risen  to  the  top  of  tho  flour,  cu  P 
mlf  a pound  of  butter,  lard,  or  pood  boc 
hipping.  Dissolve  this  in  half  a pint  of  hot 
mile,  and  add  ns  much  cold  milk  as  will  make 
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it  new-milk-warm.  A beaten  egg  or  two  may 
be  added  or  not,  and  a grated  nutmeg,  or  half 
an  ounce  of  powdered  allspice.  1 nt  m half 
pound  of  brown  sugar,  and  knead  oil  well 
together,  adding  a little  more  milk  if  necessary. 
Cover  it  again,  and  set  it  to  rise  for 
hour,  until  it  is  very  light,  then  add  half  a 
pound  of  stoned  and  chopped  raisins,  and  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  washed  and  dried  cur- 
rants. Put  the  dough  into  half  a dozen  well- 
oreased  tins,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a cake  is  srn- 
ficiently  baked,  plunge  the  blade  ot  a knrte 
into  the  middle  of  it ; if  it  comes  out  clean  the 
cake  is  done  enough.  Time  to  bake,  one  hour 
or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  the.  loaves. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  4d.  Sufficient  for  six  small 
or  three  moderate-sized  cakes. 

Plum  Cake,  Plain,  made  with 
Baker’s  Dough— Those  who  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  making  bread  at  home  often  hud  it 
difficult  to  do  so.  This  difficulty  may  be  easily 
overcome  ii  they  will  procure  a lit  Lie  dough 
from  the  baker’s,  and  proceed  as  follows :— Take 
two  pounds  of  dough.  Put  it  at  once  into  a 
basin,  cover  with  a thick  cloth,  and  let  it  rise. 
Place  it  on  a floured  paste-board,  sprinkle  over 
it  a tea-spoonful  of  baking-powder,  and  add  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  lard  or  butter  broken  into 
pmn.11  pieces,  a quarter  of  a pound  of.  moist 
sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  stoned  raisins,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  washed  and  dried  currants, 
a few  caraway-seeds,  if  liked,  and  a grated 
nutmeg.  Knead  thoroughly  with  as  much  luke- 
warm milk  as  is  necessary.  Butter  some  tins ; 
half  fill  them  with  the  dough,  place  them  on  the 
hearth  until  the  dough  has  risen  so  that  they  are 
three  parts  full,  then  bake  the  cakes  in  a well- 
heated  oven.  Plunge  a knife  into  the  middle 
of  each ; when  it  comes  out  clean  they  are  done 
enough.  Timo  to  bake,  one  to  two  hours, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  tins.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  yd.  Sufficient  for  three  small  loaves. 


without  the  brandy.  Sufficient  for  one  largo 
or  two  small  cakes. 

Plum  Cake,  Rich,  Icing  for.— kick 

plum  cakes  are  much  improved  , if  they  are 
covered  with  almonds  and  sugar  icing.  They 
may  then  be  used  as  twelfth  cakes.  The  almond 
paste  is  made  as  follows : — Blanch  and  peel  half 
a pound  of  almonds.  Pound  them  in  a mortar 
to  a smooth  paste,  and  whilst  pounding  add 
a few  drops  of  orange-flower  water  to  keep 
them  from  oiling.  Mix  with  them  one  pound 
of  powdered  and  sifted  loaf  sugar,  and  add 
sufficient  white  of  egg  to  make  a soft  paste. 
Bake  the  cake,  and  let  it  get  cold.  Spread,  the 
almond  paste  smoothly  over  it,  and  when  it  is 
hard  cover  with  sugar  icing  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick.  To  make  the  sugar  icing, 
take  the  whites  of  two  or,  if  necessary,  three 
eggs,  and  do  not  beat  them.  Mix  with  them 
two  pounds  of  icing  sugar  to  make  a stiffish 
paste  that  will  not  run,  and  add.  a few  drops  of 
lemon-juice  occasionally.  Mix,  but  do  not 
work,  the  icing,  and  spread  it  evenly  on  the 
cake  with  hands  which  have  been  dipped  in 
cold  water,  put  it  in  a cool  oven  or  hot  screen 
until  it  is  dry  and  hard.  Ornament  it  in  any 
way  that  fancy  suggests.  Raised  and  mottoed 
ornaments  may  be  fastened  upon  it,  or  a small 
portion  of  the  icing  may  be  made  thicker  with 
a little  more  sugar,  and  then  be  squeezed  through 
the  small  end  of  a piece  of  paper  twisted  in  the 
form  of  a sugar-bag,  to  make  a piping. 

Plum  Cheese,  made  from  Plums 
which  have  been  used  for  Jelly  — 

Skin  and  stone  the  plums  from  which  the  juice 
has  been  strained.  Weigh  them,  .and  boil  them 
until  dry.  Mix  one  pound  of  powdered  loaf 
sugar  with  every  three  pounds  of  fruit,  and 
boil  it  again  until  the  pulp  leaves  the  sides  oh 
the  pan  with  the  spoon.  Press  it  into  shallow 
moulds,  cover  it  as  jam  is  covered,  and  store  in 
a cool  dry  place.  Time  to  boil,  one  hour  and  a 
quarter  to  boil  the  fruit  by  itself,  half  an  hour 
■fn  Vinil  if.  with  the  suanr. 


Plum  Cake,  Rich.— Put  a pound  and  a 
half  of  butter  into  a good-sized  bowl,  and  with 
the  hand  beat  it  to  a cream.  Mix  with  it  the 
whites  of  eight  fresh  eggs  whisked  to  a froth, 
and  afterwards  the  yolks  well  beaten,  and  add 
a dessert-spoonful  of  salt,  a pound  of  powdered 
sugar,  a pound  and  a half  of  flour,  two  poimds 
of  currants  washed,  picked,  and  dried,  eight 
ounces  each  of  candied  lemon  and  citron,  cut 
into  narrow  strips,  half  an  ounce  of  mixed 
spices,  consisting  of  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and 
allspice,  all  pounded  to  a powder,  hah  a pound 
of  almonds,  blanched  and  pounded,  the  rind  of 
four  oranges  rubbed  upon  throe  or  four  lumps 
of  sugar  and  then  powdered.  Add  each  ingre- 
dient separately,  and  beat  it  well  in  before 
adding  another.  A glassful  of  brandy  may  bo 
stirred  in  if  liked.  If  this  cake  is  to  bo  light, 
it  should  bo  beaten  fully  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Bine  a tin  with  double  folds  of  buttered 
paper,  pour  in  tho  mixture,  and  bake  tho  cako 
in  a moderate  oven.  Put  twelvo  folds  of  papor 
under  tho  cake,  and  four  or  five  on  tho  top  of 
it,  to  prevent  it  burning.  Timo  to  bake,  three 
hours  if  made  in  ono  cako,  ono  hour  and  a half 
each  if  made  into  two.  Probable  cost,  5s.  6d., 


Plum  Jam. — The  directions  for  making 
various  lands  of  plum  jam  are  given  under  the 
name  of  the  plum  itself.  There  are  so  many 
varieties  of  this  fruit,  and  these  differ  so  much 
in  quality  and  sweetness,  that  hardly  any  general 
recipo  can  be  given.  Nevertheless,  as  there  are 
numerous  occasions,  especially  in  towns,  where 
fruit  is  bought  without  its  distinctive  name  being 
known,  the  following  instructions  are  given,  as 
it  will  answer  for  most  kinds  of  the  fruit.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  when  the  plums  are 
very  hard  and  sour  a larger  proportion  of 
sugar  will  be  required.  Divide  tho  plums,  and 
take  out  the  stones;  or,  if  preferred,  merely 
gash  them  with  a silver  knife,  and  remove  tho 
stones  as  they  rise  in  the  pan.  Spread  tho 
plums  out  on  large  dishes,  sprinkle  over  them 
throe  pounds  of  sugar  to  every  four  pounds  of 
fruit,  and  lot  them  remain  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Put  them  into  a preserving-pan,  and 
bring  them  gently  to  a boil,  stirring  them  with 
a woodon  spoon  to  keep  them  from  burning. 
Curofully  remove  tho  scum  as  it' rises,  afterwards 
boil  them  quickly  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  If 
i liked,  a fow  of  tho  stones  can  bo  cracked,  and  tho 
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kernels  peeled  and  added  to  the  jam  two  or 
three  minutes  before  tho  jam  is  takon  from  the 
fire.  When  the  jam  sets  and  the  plums  are 
tender,  tho  preparation  is  sufficiently  boiled. 

Plum  Jam  without  Sugar.— Take  a 

gallon  of  ripe  eldorborries.  Strip  them  from 
their  stems,  put  them  into  a deep  earthen  jar, 
place  this  in  a saucepan  of  water,  and  keep 
it  boiling  until  the  juice  flows  freely.  Press 
the  juice  through  a strainer,  put  it  into  a pre- 
serving-pan with  two  gallons  of  dry  ripo  plums 
(mussel  plums  are  the  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose),  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  powdered 
cinnamon,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  powdered 
cloves,  and  six  inches  of  thin  lemon-rind 
finely  minced.  Lot  the  jam  boil  gently  for  two 
hours  or  more  until  it  is  thick  and  smooth : stir 
frequently  to  keep  it  from  burning.  Turn  it 
while  hot  into  stone  jars,  and  when  it  is  cold 
pour  boiling  mutton  suet  over  it,  or  cover  with 
brandied  paper  and  bladder.  Store  in  a cool 
dry  place. 

Plum  Jelly. — Take  four  pounds  of  sound, 
ripe,  red  plums.  Boil  them  in  four  quarts  of 
water  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  three 
pints.  Strain  through  a jelly-bag,  and  with 
each  pint  of  juice  put  a pound  of  sugar.  Boil 
tho  syrup  until  it  jellies.  Pour  into  small  jars, 
and  cover  in  the  usual  way.  Or,  put  the  plums 
into  a deep  earthen  jar,  cover  it  closely,  and  set 
it  in  a pan  of  boiling  water,  which  must  bo 
kept  boiling  until  the  plums  yield  their  juice 
readily.  Pour  the  juice  from  them,  strain,  and 
measure  it ; then  boil  it  quickly  for  twenty-five 
minutes.  Put  with  it  three  pounds  of  sugar  for 
every  four  pints  of  juice,  and  boil  it  until  it 
will  stiffen.  In  either  of  the  above  cases  the 
plums  from  which  the  j uice  has  been  strained 
may  be  sweetened  and  used  for  common 
pies ; or  they  may  be  made  into  plum  paste 
for  dessert. 

Plum  Kalteschale  (a  German  dish  for 
hot  weather). — Take  one  pound  of  sound  ripe 
plums.  Put  them  into  a deep  earthen  jar, 
sprinkle  over  them  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
lump  sugar,  and  pour  half  a pint  of  water  over 
them.  Tie  two  or  three  folds  of  paper  over  the 
jar,  and  set  it  in  a pan  three-parts  full  of  boil- 
ing water,  which  must  be  kept  boiling  until  the 
plums  arc  quite  soft;  then  lift  the  jar  out,  and 
put  it  aside  until  the  next  day.  Press  the  pulp 
through  a tamis.  Crack  the  stones,  and  boil  the 
kernels,  with  the  thick  part  which  will  not  pass 
the  strainer,  half  a stick  of  cinnamon,  and  two 
cloves,  in  half  a pint  of  water  for  twenty 
minutes.  Strain  the  liquid  into  the  fruit.  Add 
a little  sugar  to  taste,  and  wino— claret  for  red 
plums,  and  light  lth ino  wino  for  green  ones — 
with  a little  moro  water,  if  liked.  Servo  tho 
fruit  in  a compote  dish,  with  a slice  of  toast  cut 
into  dice,  and  thrown  when  cold  into  tho  fruit. 
Time,  two  days  to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  8d., 
exclusive  of  the  wino.  Sufficient  for  four  or 
five  persons. 

Plum  Loaf,  Plain. — Put  two  pounds  of 
best  flour  into  a bowl,  and  mix  with  it  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a pound  of  picked  and 
dried  currants,  four  ounces  of  moist  sugar,  and 
half  a nutmeg  grated.  Dissolve  half  an  ounce 


of  German  yeast  very  gradually  in  three-quar- 
ters of  a pint  of  lukewarm  milk,  in  which  has 
been  dissolved  four  ounces  of  butter  or  good 
beef  dripping.  Stir  this  into  the  flour,  and 
knead  it  to  a smooth  dough.  Put  a cover  over 
the  bowl,  and  set  it  to  rise  for  about  an  hour. 
Make  it  up  into  a loaf,  put  it  into  a buttered 
tin,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  If  preferred, 
a table-spoonful  of  solid  brewer’s  yeast  or 
two  dessert-Rpoonfuls  of  baking-powder  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  German  yeast.  In  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  loaf  is  sufficiently  baked, 
put  a skewer  into  it ; if  it  comes  out  clean  and 
dry,  the  cake  is  done.  It  is  perhaps  a better  plan 
to  knead  in  the  sugar,  currants,  and  spice  after 
the  dough  has  risen  (as  in  Plum  Cake,  Plain). 

Plum  Lozenges  for  Dessert.— Put  a 

pound  of  ripe  anu  sound  Orleans  plums  into 
a jar,  and  place  them  in  a saucepan  of  boil- 
ing water  over  the  fire  until  they  are  so  soft 
that  the  stones  can  be  removed.  Whilst  this 
is  being  done,  soften  in  the  same  way  half  a 
pound  of  cored  and  sliced  apples.  Turn  both 
plums  and  apples  into  a preserving-pan.  Put 
with  them  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  and 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar,  and  boil 
quickly  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Stir 
well  to  keep  the  fruit  from  burning.  Pour 
the  paste  upon  shallow  dishes,  and  when  it  is 
cold  cut  it  into  lozenges,  and  dry  these  on  a 
sieve  before  the  fire.  Keep  them  between 
sheets  of  writing-paper  in  a tin  box. 

Plum  Marmalade.  — Pick  the  stalks 
from  the  fruit,  weigh  it,  gash  it  with  a silver 
knife,  and  put  it  into  a preserving-pan.  Let 
it  simmer  gently  until  the  fruit  is  quite  soft, 
lift  out  the  stones  as  they  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, and  keep  the  plums  well  stirred  to  pre- 
vent their  burning.  Press  the  pulp  through 
a coarse  sieve.  Mix  with  it  three-quarters  of 
a pound  of  sugar  to  a pint  of  pulp,  and  boil 
gently,  stirring  constantly  till  the  marmalade 
is  very  thick.  Pour  the  marmalade  into  jelly- 
pots,  and  cover  closely. 

Plum  Paste  Sweetmeats.  — Put  the 

plums  into  a preserving-pan  with  just  enough 
water  to  cover  them,  and  let  them  simmer  until 
quite  soft.  Strain  tho  juice  from  them,  and 
pass  them  through  a sieve.  Stir  the  pulp  over 
the  fire  until  it  is  quite  dry.  Great  care  will 
bo  required  to  keep  it  from  burning.  Weigh 
it,  and  mix  one  pound  of  powdered  sugar  with 
each  pound  of  pulp.  Stir  it  again  over  the  firo 
until  it  leaves  the  pan  with  the  spoon.  Spread 
it  out  on  a shallow  dish,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  cold 
stamp  it  into  squares,  diamonds,  or  rounds,  and 
put  these  in  a warm  place  until  they  are  quite 
dry.  'When  cold,  store  them  in  layers  in  tin 
boxes,  with  a sheet  of  writing-paper  between 
each  layer.  If  preferred,  the  paste  may  be 
kept  in  small  jars,  and  covered  over  like  jelly. 
Plum  paste  may  be  made  of  tho  plums  from 
which  jelly  has  been  made.  Time,  according 
to  tho  quality  of  tho  plums. 

Plum  Porridge  or  Broth. — rium  por- 
ridgo  was  a favourite  dish  two  hundred  years 
ago,  but  it  is  now  almost  obsolete,  as  it  has 
been  superseded  by  plum  puddingy  1 ho  fol- 
lowing is  a recipe  of  Queen  Anno  s time : 
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Take  ten  pounds  of  the  shin  of  beef,  and  two 
pounds  of  the  neck,  and  boil  these  in  three 
gallons  of  water  for  five  hours.  Strain  the 
liquor,  and  skim  carefully.  Put  it  back  into 
the  saucepan,  with  three  pounds  of  stoned  rai- 
sins, three  pounds  of  stewed  prunes,  and  two 
pounds  of  currants,  and  let  the  fruit  boil  gently 
for  an  horn-.  Take  the  crumb  of  a twopenny 
loaf,  dip  it  into  tho  liquid,  and  beat  it  smoothly 
with  a fork.  Mix  with  it  the  pulped  prunes, 
an  ounce  of  powdered  cinnamon,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  powdered  cloves,  half  an  ounce  of 
grated  nutmeg,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  powdered  mace.  Put  this  mixture  into  the 
soup  to  thicken  it,  and  boil  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  stirring  all  the  time  to  keep  the  soup  from 
burning.  Add  sufficient  sugar  to  suit  the  taste, 
a little  salt,  a quart  of  claret,  and  half  a pint 
of  sack.  Cut  some  white  bread  into  dice.  Lay 
it  in  a soup  tureen,  put  a piece  of  the  meat 
over  it,  pour  in  the  broth,  and  serve. 

Plum  Pudding,  Apple  ( see  Apple  Plum 
Pudding). 

Plum  Pudding,  Baked.— Shred  finely 
half  a pound  of  beef  suet.  Mix  with  it  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a pound  of  flour,  a heaped 
tea-spoonful  of  baking-powder,  half  a pound 
of  picked  and  dried  currants,  half  a pound  of 
stoned  raisins,  one  ounce  of  candied  peel  cut 
into  thin  strips,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar, 
and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Mix  the  dry 
ingredients  thoroughly.  Moisten  them  with 
an  egg  beaten  up  with  as  much  milk  as  will 
make  a thick  batter.  Pour  this  into  a buttered 
dish,  and  bake  in  a well-heated  oven.  Turn 
the  pudding  out  before  serving,  and  strew 
powdered  sugar  thickly  over  it  before  sending 
it  to  table.  For  a plain  pudding,  the  egg  and 
half  the  fruit  may  be  omitted.  Time  to  bake, 
from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  4d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Plum  Pudding,  Baked,  without 
Suet. — Grate  finely  half  a pound  of  the  crumb 
of  a stale  loaf.  Pour  over  it  half  a pint  of  boiling 
milk,  and  beat  into  it  -whilst  warm  four  ounces 
of  butter.  Let  it  stand  until  cold,  then  add  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  picked  currants,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  chopped  raisins,  three  ounces  of 
moist  sugar,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  candied 
peel  cut  into  shreds,  half  a salt-spoonful  of 
grated  nutmeg,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Beat 
all  these  ingredients  smoothly  together;  add 
two  well-beaten  eggs  and  a table-spoonful  of 
brandy  if  liked.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a 
buttered  mould,  and  bake  in  a well-heatod 
oven.  Turn  the  pudding  out  before  serving, 
and  sift  powdered  sugar  thickly  over  it.  This 
pudding  can  be  steamed  instead  of  baked. 
When  this  is  done,  tho  basin  which  contains 
it  should  be  put  into  a saucepan  upon  a plato 
which  has  been  turned  upside  down.  Boiling 
water,  three  inches  deep,  should  bo  poured 
round  it,  and  this  should  bo  kept  boiling 
until  the  pudding  is  dono  enough.  It  is  very 
good  cold.  Time  to  bake  or  steam,  an  hour 
and  a quarter.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  Suf- 
ficient for  five  or  six  persons. 

Plum  Pudding,  Christma3  (sec  Christ- 
mas Plum  Pudding). 


Plum  Pudding,  Cottage  (see  Cottage 
Plum  Pudding). 

Plum  Pudding,  Economical.— Shred 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  beef  suet  very  finely; 
mix  with  it  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour, 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  bread-crumbs, 
half  a pound  of  raisins  stoned  and  chopped, 
half  a pound  of  currants,  half  a pound  of  moist 
sugar,  the  peel  of  a lemon  finely  shred,  and 
half  a nutmeg  grated.  Mix  the  dry  ingre- 
dients thoroughly,  and  stir  in  with  them  six 
well-beaten  eggs  and  as  much  milk  as  is  re- 
quired to  make  a stiff  paste.  Put  the  pudding 
into  a floured  cloth,  and  tie  it  up,  not  too 
tightly,  but  leaving  room  for  it  to  swell.  Put  it 
into  a pan  of  boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling 
quickly  for  five  hours.  Do  not  turn  it  out  of 
the  cloth  until  just  before  it  is  to  be  served. 
Send  sweet  sauce  to  table  in  a tureen.  If  pre- 
ferred, three  eggs  only  may  be  used,  and  three 
heaped  tea-spoonfuls  of  baking-powder.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Plum  Pudding,  Excellent.— Take  six 
ounces  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  and  mix 
with  them  a pound  of  flour,  a pound  of  finely- 
shred  beef  suet,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a 
pound  of  raw  sugar,  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  stoned  and  chopped  raisins,  three-quarters  of 
a pound  of  currants,  two  ounces  each  of  candied 
lemon,  orange,  and  citron  cut  into  shreds,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  apples  pared,  cored,  and 
chopped,  half  an  ounce  of  mixed  spice  consist- 
ing of  pounded  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  grated 
nutmeg,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  finely- 
minced  lemon-rind.  Mix  these  ingredients  tho- 
roughly, then  make  the  mixture  into  a stiff 
batter  by  adding  to  it  five  eggs  beaten  up  with 
half  a pint  of  milk  and  a glass  of  brandy. 
Turn  the  pudding  either  into  a cloth  or  a 
mould;  if  the  latter  is  used,  it  must  be  filled 
quite  full,  and  covered  with  a cloth.  Put  the 
pudding  into  boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling 
until  done  enough.  Sift  powdered  sugar  over 
the  pudding  before  serving  it,  and  send  brandy 
sauce  or  whip  sauce  to  table  in  a tureen.  Time 
to  boil,  five  hours.  Probable  cost,  3s.  Suf- 
ficient for  seven  or  eight  persons. 

Plum  Pudding,  Eamily.— Beat  four 
eggs  thoroughly.  Mix  with  them  half  a pint  of 
new  milk  and  a tea-spoonful  of  salt.  Then  stir 
in  half  a pound  of  beef  suet  finely  shred,  a pound 
of  raisins  stoned  and  chopped,  four  ounces  of  cur- 
rants picked  and  dried,  four  ounces  of  brown 
sugar,  a grated  nutmeg,  and  an  ounce  of  candied 
peel  cut  into  strips.  Stir  these  ingredients  well 
together,  and  pour  in  another  half -pint  of  milk; 
then  add  equal  quantities  of  grated  crumb-of- 
bread  and  flour,  to  make  a stiff  paste.  Half  an 
ounce  of  almonds  blanched  and  chopped  small, 
a little  more  candied  peel,  and  a few  more 
currants,  may  bo  added  if  liked,  but  if  the 
pudding  is  too  rich  it  will  not  be  so  likely  to 
turn  out  properly.  It  may  bo  boiled  either  in 
a cloth  or  in  a mould.  In  a cloth  it  will  bo 
moro  quickly  cooked;  it  will  look  better  if 
boiled  in  a mould.  A glassful  of  brandy  and 
a dessert-spoonful  of  noyau  stirred  into  tho 
sauco  greatly  improves  this  pudding.  Time  to 
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boil,  four  to  five  hours.  Probable  cost,  2s. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Plum  Pudding,  French  ( see  French 
Plum  Pudding). 

Plum  Pudding,  Hedgehog.— Grate 
one  pound  of  stale  bread  very  finely,  and  mix 
with  it  half  a pound  of  dried  flour.  Add  a tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a pound  of  currants  carefully 
cleaned  and  dried,  a pound  of  raisins  stoned 
and  chopped,  a pound  of  beef  suet  finely 
minced,  two  ounces  each  of  candied  lemon, 
citron,  and  orange,  half  a pound  of  brown 
sugar,  the  rind  of  a large  lemon  rubbed  upon 
sugar  and  crushed  to  powder,  a small  nutmeg 
grated,  an  ounce  of  sweet  almonds,  and  three 
bitter  ones  blanched  and  chopped  small.  Mix 
the  dry  ingredients  thoroughly;  moisten  them 
with  eight  eggs  well  beaten  up  and  mixed 
with  a glass  of  brandy  or  a glassful  of  ale. 
If  preferred,  milk  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
ale,  but  no  more  liquid  should  be  employed 
than  is  required  to  moisten  the  pudding.  Tie 
the  pudding  in  a mould  or  cloth,  put  it  into  a 
large  pan  of  boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling 
until  done  enough.  If  a mould  is  used,  the 
pudding  should  entirely  fill  it.  Turn  it  out, 
and  when  it  is  dished  stick  over  it,  as  thickly 
as  possible,  three  ounces  of  almonds  which  have 
been  already  blanched.  This  pudding  will  keep 
for  six  months  after  boiling.  It  will  only  re- 
quire to  be  boiled  again  for  an  hour  before 
being  used.  Time  to  boil,  ten  hours.  If  the 
pudding  is  allowed  to  simmer  only,  the  sweet- 
ness will  go  into  the  water.  Probable  cost, 
3s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  nine  persons. 

Plum  Pudding,  Plain.  — Shred  six 
ounces  of  suet  very  finely,  add  a pound  of  flour, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  currants,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  raisins,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and 
a tea-spoonful  of  baking-powder.  Mix  the  dry 
ingredients  thoroughly, 'and  stir  into  them  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  milk  in  which  has  been 
dissolved  three  table-spoonfuls  of  treacle.  Tie 
the  pudding  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  until  done 
enough.  A little  spice  and  sugar  may  be  added 
if  liked.  Time  to  boil,  three  hours.  Probable 
cost,  9d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

" Plum  Pudding,  Sauce  for.— Plum 
pudding  when  served  at  Christmas  is  generally 
sent  to  table  with  brandy  only  poured  over  it 
and  lighted.  At  other  times,  or  when  sauce  is 
required,  sweetened  melted  butter,  flavoured  or 
not  with  brandy,  may  be  served  in  a tureen,  or 
any  of  thefollowing  sauces : — Rich  Sauce. — Take 
two  spoonfuls  of  pounded  lump  sugar,  and,  if 
liked,  a pinch  of  grated  lemon-rind.  Put  it 
into  a bowl  by  the  side  of  tho  fire,  and  pour 
over  it  a table-spoonful  of  brandy  and  two 
ounces  of  clarified,  butter.  When  tho  sugar 
is  thoroughly  dissolved,  pour  in  another  table- 
spoonful of  brandy,  and  a glass  of  sherry. 
Stir  tho  sauce  a minute,  and  pour  it  over 
the  pudding,  or  servo  in  a tureen.  If  likod, 
tho  mixture  may  bo  stirrod  into  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  thick  molted  butter,  and  sent  to  tablo 
with  a little  nutmeg  gratod  over  it.  Time,  five 
or  six  minutes.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons.  Almond  Sauce. — Blanch  an  ounco  of 
sweet  almonds  and  four  bitter  ones,  and  pound 


them  to  a smooth  paste  with  a table-spoonful 
of  orange-flower  water.  Mix  ■with  them  three 
ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  and  pour  over  them 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  cream.  Stir  the 
sauce  until  it  is  well  mixed.  Add  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  and  stir  it  over  a slow  fire  until  it 
begins  to  thicken.  Whisk  it  to  a froth,  and 
serve.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons.  Arrowroot  Sauce. — Mix  a table- 
spoonful of  arrowroot  to  a smooth  paste  with 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  water.  Add  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  loaf  sugar  and  a third  of  a pint  of 
milk  or  water.  Stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire 
until  it  boils.  Flavour  with  wine,  liqueurs,  or 
any  kind  of  flavouring.  Time,  fifteen  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  3d.,  made  with  water  and 
flavoured  with  lemon.  Sufficient  for  four  or 
five  persons. 

Plum  Pudding  with  Apples.— Chop 
four  ounces  of  apples  very  small;  mix  with 
them  four  ounces  of  currants  cleaned  and  dried, 
two  ounces  of  raisins  stoned  and  chopped,  four 
ounces  of  the  crumb  of  bread  finely  grated, 
a heaped  table-spoonful  of  loaf-sugar,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  candied  peel.  Stir  into  the  mixture 
one  ounce  and  a half  of  clarified  butter  and 
four  well-beaten  eggs.  Pour  the  pudding  into 
a buttered  mould,  or  tie  it  in  a cloth,  and 
boil  until  it  is  done  enough.  This  pudding  is 
better  if  mixed  the  day  before  it  is  wanted. 
Time  to  boil,  two  hours.  Probable  cost,  9d. 
Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Plum  Pudding  without  Eggs.— Shred 
finely  four  ounces  of  beef  suet;  add  a pinch  of 
salt,  a table-spoonful  of  flour,  half  a pound 
of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  six  ounces  of 
currants,  picked  and  dried,  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  sugar,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  and  a 
little  candied  peel.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients 
thoroughly,  then  stir  into  the  mixture  as  much 
milk  as  will  make  a stiff  batter.  A table-spoon- 
ful of  brandy  may  |be  added  or  not.  Tie  the 
pudding  in  a cloth,  plunge  it  into  boiling 
water,  and  let  it  boil  quickly  until  done  enough. 
This  pudding  may,  if  liked,  be  baked  instead  of 
being  boiled.  Time  to  boil,  four  hours.  Probable 
cost,  7d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Plum  Pudding  without  Suet  (another 
■way). — Break  three  eggs  into  a bowl,  and  whisk 
them  thoroughly.  Mix  smoothly  with  them 
three  ounces  of  flour,  and  add  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar,  half  a small  nutmeg  grated, 
and,  very  gradually , half  a pint  of  milk  flavoured 
with  lemon-rind.  Beat  tho  mixture  for  some 
minutes.  Put  in  throe  ounces  of  grated  bread- 
crumbs, three  ounces  of  raisins  stoned  and 
choppod,  throe  ounces  of  currants  picked  and 
dried,  and  tlirco  ounces  of  butter  broken  into 
small  pieces.  "When  the  pudding  is  well  mixed, 
pour  it  into  a buttered  mould,  tie  a cloth  over  it, 
plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling 
quickly  until  dono  enough.  Send  brandy  sauce 
to  tablo  with  it.  Time  to  boil,  two  and  a halt 
hours.  Probablo  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  five  or 
six  persons. 

Plum  Sauce  for  Puddings  and 
Sweet  Dishes.— Wash  and  stone  tho  plums. 
Break  tho  stones,  and  simmer  the  kernels  in  a-'* 
much  water  as  will  barely  cover  them  until  tne 
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liquid  is  strongly  flavoured  with  them,  then 
strain  it,  and  put  it  aside  until  wanted.  1 lace 
the  fruit  in  a saucepan  with  as  _ much  water 
only  as  will  keep  it  from  burning.  Add  a 
glass  of  claret,  a pinch  of  powderod  cinnamon, 
and  a slice  of  toasted  bread,  and  simmer  all 
gently  together  until  the  plums  are  quite  sott. 
Press  the  whole  through  a coarse  sieve,  add  the 
liquid  from  the  kernels  and  as  much  sugai  as 
will  sweeten  the  sauce.  If  it  is  too  thick,  stir 
in  a little  more  water  before  serving.  Timo, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  plums,  suf- 
ficient, half  a pint  of  sauce  for  five  or  six 
persons. 


Plum  Sauce,  Simple,  for  Sweet 
Puddings. — Wash  and  stone  a pound  of  ripe 
red  plums.  Put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  and  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  water.  Let  them  boil  to  a.  pulp,  and 
stir  them  occasionally  to  prevent  their  burning. 
Press  them  through  a coarse  sieve,  and  serve 
them  in  a tureen  or  poured  over  the  pudding. 
Time  to  boil  the  plums,  about  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 


Plum  Soup  (a  German  dish).— Dissolve 
two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  in  a small  stewpan, 
add  an  ounce  of  flour,  and  stir  the  mixture 
smoothly  together  until  it  is  lightly  coloured. 
Pour  over  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
add  a little  cinnamon  for  flavouring  and  as 
many  ripe  plums  as  the  liquid  will  cover.  Boil 
the  plums  to  a pulp.  Press  all  through  a sieve. 
Sweeten  the  juice,  and  mix  with,  it  equal  por- 
tions of  water  and  claret  until  it  is  of  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  cream,  (Return  the  soup  to 
the  saucepan.  Throw  into  it  a dozen  or  more 
ripe  plums.  Wb.cn  these  are  soft,  without  being 
broken,  serve  immediately.  Time,  about  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  8d.  a quart,  exclusive  of 
the  wine.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 


Plum  Tart.— Line  the  edge  of  a tart-dish 
with  puff-paste  or  with  good  short  crust.  Fill 
the  dish  with  plums,  and  sprinkle  a little  moist 
sugar  over  them.  The  quantity  of  sugar  required 
will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  plums. 
Cover  the  dish  with  pastry,  bake  in  a moderate 
oven,  and  serve  the  tart  hot  or  cold.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  tart  will  be  improved  if  it  is 
glazed.  To  do  this,  take  it  from  the  oven  before 
it  is  quite  done  enough.  Brush  it  over  with 
white  of  egg  which  has  been  whisked  to  a froth, 
and  cover  with  finely-sifted  sugar..  Sprinkle  a 
few  drops  of  water  over  it,  and  return  it  to  the 
oven  to  set  the  glaze.  Or,  before  putting  it  in 
the  oven,  brush  it  quickly  with  cold  water  and 
sprinkle  white  sugar  upon  it.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  for  a moderate-sized  tart. 


Plum  Tart,  French  (see  French  Plum 
Tart). 

Plum  Vol-au-vent. — Boil  six  ounces 
of  loaf  sugar  in  half  a pint  of  water  for  ten 
minutes.  Take  off  the  stalks  from  a pound  of 
plums,  wash  and  drain  thorn,  and  then  put 
them  into  tho  syrup.  Lot  them  boil  up  onco, 
then  draw  tho  saucepan  to  the  side,  and  simmor 
them  very  gently  for  about  throe  minutes,  or 
until  they  aro  quite  tender  without  being 
broken.  Lift  the  plums  out  carefully,  boil  tho 


syrup  until  it  is  considerably  reduced  and  very 
thick,  strain  it,  and  when  . cold,  pour  it  over 
tho  fruit.  Plums  prepared  in  this  way  may  be 
used  for  largo  and  small  vol-au-vents.  The 
fruit  should  not  be  put  into  the  pastry  until 
the  moment  before  it  is  to  be  served. 

Plum  Wine. — A wholesome  wine  is  oc- 
casionally made  from  plums  with  or  without 
other  fruits  and  ingredients. 

Plums,  Compote  of. — Boil  half  a pint 
of  water  with  from  six  to  ten  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar  for  ten  minutes.  Put  in  a pound  of  plums, 
and.  let  them  simmer  until  they  are  tender 
without  being  broken.  Lift  them  out,  place 
them  on  a comppte  dish,  and  pour  the  syrup 
over  them.  The  amount  of  sugar  used,  and 
the  length  of  time  the  fruit  is  boiled,  must  be 
regulated  by  the -quality  of  the  plums. 

Plums,  French,  or  Dried.— French 
plums  (known  in  France  as  pruneaux ) are  made 
from  fresh  fruit  which  has  been  slowly  and 
carefully  deprived  of  its  moisture,  by  being 
placed  alternately  in  the  sunshine  and  in  an 
oven.  These  (plums  are  the  object  of  a con- 
siderable trade  in  different  parts  of  France, 
particularly  in  the  Touraine  and  the  Agenois. 
They  are  exported  in  large  quantities  to  other 
countries,  and  are  considered  exceedingly  whole- 
some. They  may  be  had  all  the  year  round, 
but  they  are  mostly  used  for  dessert  in  winter 
time,  when  fresh  fruit  cannot  be  obtained.  They 
may  be  bought  either  loose,  in  bottles,  or  in 
pretty  ornamental  boxes  which  are  intended  to 
be  placed  upon  the  table.  Probable  cost,  Is.  to 
2s.  per  pound.  - 

Plums,  French,  Stewed  for  Dessert. 

— Soak  a pound  of  French  plums.  Put  them 
into  a saucepan  with  the  water  in  which  they 
were  soaked,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  for 
an  hour.  Lift  out  the  fruit,  strain  the  liquid, 
and  make  a syrup  of  it  by  boiling  with  it  four 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar.  When  it  is  quite  clear, 
put  in  the  plums,  the  rind  and  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  and  a glass  of  port.  Stew  gently  for  an 
hour  and  a half.  When  the  preparation  is  cold, 
put  the  plums  into  a glass  dish,  pour  the  syrup 
over  them,  and  serve.  Time,  two  hours  and  a 
half.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons. 

Plums,  French,  Stewed  (another  way). 
— Sec  French  Plums,  Stewed. 

Plums  in  Vinegar.— Take  three  pounds 
of  mussel  plums,  sound  and  ripe,  and  rub  them 
with  a soft  cloth.  Boil  a pound  of  loaf  sugar 
in  a pint  and  a half  of  vinegar,  with  a dozen 
cloves,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  stick  cin- 
namon. Put  in  the  plums,  a few  at  a time,  and 
lot  them  simmer  gently.  As  the  skins  crack, 
lift  them  carefully  out,  and  put  them  on  dishes 
to  cool.  When  they  aro  cold  lay  them  in  a 
deep  jar,  and  shake  them  to  make  them  lie 
closely  together.  They  ought  not  to  be  at  all 
soft.  Boil  tho  vinegar  and  sugar  a few  minutes 
longer,  then  pour  it  out,  and  when  it  is  cold 
strain  it  over  tho  plums,  which  it  ought  to  cover 
entirely.  Loavo  tho  jar  in  a cool  placo  for  a 
week.  At  tho  end  of  that  time  strain  off  the 
syrup  and  boil  it.  If  the  plums  aro  hard,  pour 
tho  syrup  hot  over  them,  if  soft,  lot  it  got  cold 
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first.  Cover  the  jars  in  the  usual  way,  and  store 
in  a cool  placo.  If  liked,  half  a pint  of  claret 
may  he  put  with  each  pint  of  vinegar.  These 
plums  are  excellent  served  with  Koast  Mutton. 

Plums,  Magnum  Bonum  (see  Magnum 
Bonums). 


PLUMS. 

1.  Yellow  Magnum  Bonum. 

2.  Golden  Drop.  3.  Greengage. 


Plums,  Magnum  Bonum,  Pre- 
served.— Magnum  bonum  and  other  fine  plums 
may  be  boiled  into  a jam  in  the  usual  way,  or 
preserved  whole  like  apricots,  or  as  follows : — 
Take  fine  ripe,  sound  fruit.  Pare  them,  and  in 
order  to  do  this  more  easily  throw  them  into 
boiling  water  for  a minute.  If  they  are  not 
fully  ripe,  they  will  need  to  simmer  gently  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  Take  a pound  of  sugar 
to  each  pound  of  fruit.  Dissolve  in  a little 
water,  skim  carefully,  and  boil  until  it  is 
almost  candy  height.  Throw  in  the  plums,  and 
let  them  boil  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Lift  them  out  carefully,  strain  the  syrup  over 
them,  and  let  them  lie  for  two  days.  Boil  them 
again  until  they  look  quite  clear,  put  them  into 
jars,  cover  with  the  syrup,  tie  the  jars  up, 
and  store  in  a cool,  dry  place.  Time,  three 
days.  Boil  the  plums  the  last  time  about  ten 
minutes. 

Plums,  Orange,  To  Preserve  ( see 

Orange  Plums). 

Plums,  Orleans,  To  Bottle  for  Win- 
ter Use  ( see  Orleans  Plums,  to  Bottle  for 
Winter  Use). 

Plums  Pickled  like  Olives.  — Take 
some  hard  green  plums  which  have  been 
gathered  before  the  stone  was  formed.  Boil  as 
much  vinegar  as  will  entirely  cover  them  with 
a table-spoonful  of  salt  and  half  an  ounce  of 
mustard-seed  to  each  pint  of  the  liquid.  Pour 
it  hot  over  tho  fruit.  Lot  it  stand  until  tho 
next  day,  then  drain  it  ofF,  boil  again,  and 
repeat  tho  performance.  When  tho  plums  aro 
quite  cold,  put  them  into  bottles,  cover  with 
vinegar,  tio  up  securoly,  and  store  in  a cool, 
dry  place. 

Plums  Pickled  like  Olives  (another 
way).— Boil  together  some  dill  and  fennul-sccd 


in  a mixture  of  white-wine  vinegar  and  water. 
Put  tho  plums  into  this  while  hot,  let  them 
simmer  a little,  set  them  on  one  side  to  cool, 
and  then  preservo  in  pots. 

Plums,  Preserved  Dry.  — Divide  the 
plums,  take  out  the  stones,  and  put  them 
into  a syrup  made  with  half  the  weight  of  the 
fruit  in  sugar  boiled  with  as  much  water  as  will 
dissolve  it.  Keep  the  plums  covered  with  the 
syrup,  and  lot  them  simmer  -very  gently  until 
they  aro  tender  without  losing  their  shape. 
Lift  the  pan  off  the  fire,  and  let  the  fruit  stand 
in  the  syrup  until  the  next  day.  Strain  the 
syrup,  boil  it  up  with  more  sugar,  'so  that  there 
may  bo  an  equal  weight  of  sugar  and  fruit,  and 
let  it  boil  almost  to  candy.  Pour  it  out,  and 
let  it  get  cold.  Put  it  back  into  the  pan  with 
the  fruit.  Let  it  simmer  gently  for  a few 
minutes  until  The  plums  are  quite  soft.  Let 
them  remain  in  the  syrup  for  three  days,  drain 
them,  and  spread  them  singly  on  dishes  to  dry. 
Time,  five  days.  Or,  put  the  plums  whole  into 
a syrup  made  with  their  weight  in  sugar  and  as 
much  water  as  will  dissolve  the  sugar.  Let  them 
boil  gently  for  about  twenty  minutes,  then  let 
them  remain  in  the  syrup  until  the  juice  flows 
freely,  and  boil  them  a second  time.  Lift 
out  the  plums  carefully,  one  by  one,  put  them 
into  deep  jars,  and  pour  the  syrup  over  them. 
Leave  them  until  the  next  day,  drain  them,  and 
spread  them  singly  on  dishes  to  dry.  Or,  take 
plums  which  are  fully  grown  but  not  ripe; 
prick  them,  put  them  into  a pan  of  cold 
water,  and  let  them  remain  until  it  is  on  the 
point  of  boiling.  Let  them  cool,  and  drain 
them  in  a sieve.  Take  as  many  pounds  of  sugar 
as  there  are  of  fruit,  and  boil  it  to  a strong 
syrup  with  as  much  water  as  will  dissolve  it. 
Put  the  plums  in,  and  boil  them  gently  for 
twenty  minutes.  The  next  day  boil  them  again 
until  the  sugar  is  ready  to  candy.  Pour  the 
plums  into  deep  jars,  and  let  them  stand  all 
night  in  a cool  oven.  Let  them  get  cold,  then 
lift  them  out,  and  spread  them  singly  on  dishes 
to  dry. 

Plums,  Preserved,  for  Making 
Pies. — Divide  the  plums,  and  take  out  the 
stones.  Put  them  into  a deep  jar,  place  this  in 
a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  let  them  boil 
gently  until  the  juice  flows  freely.  Then  with 
each  pound  of  the  fruit  put  an  ounce  of  crushed 
loaf  sugar.  When  the  sugar  is  dissolved  by 
the  hot  juice,  pour  the  whole  into  wide-mouthed 
glass  bottles.  Cover  the  tops  closely,  and  store 
in  a cool  place.  Plums  preserved  in  this  way 
will  keep  for  a short  time  only.  Time,  about 
an  hour. 

Plums,  Quiddamy  of.— Take  a pound 
of  plums  and  removc'the  stones.  Boil  the  fruit, 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  loaf  sugar,  in  a quart 
of  plum- juice;  keop  boiling  till  the  contents 
of  tho  pan  are  of  tho  consistency  of  jelly;  then 
pour  into  pots,  and  cover  in  the  usual  way. 

Plums,  Varieties  of.— There  are  said 
to  be  nearly  300  varieties  of  plums.  Hie  (tarn- 
son  or  Damascene  plum  takes  its  name  from 
Damascus,  where  it  grows  in  great  quantities, 
;md  from  when co  it  was  introduced  into  <*  . 
about  111  b.c.  Tho  Orleans  plum  is  from 
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France.  The  greengage  is  so  called  after  the 
Gage  family,  who  first  brought  it  to  this  coun- 
try from  the  monastery  of  the  Chartreuse  at 
Paris,  where  it  went  under  the  name  of  Peine 
Claude.  The  magnum  bonum  is  our  largest 
plum,  and  in  great  request  for  preserves  and 
for  culinary  purposes.  The  wild  sloe  is  thought 
by  some  to  be  the  parent  of  the  plum ; the  ac- 
climated kinds,  however,  came  from  the  East. 
The  cultivation  of  the  plum  was  probably  at- 
tended to  very  early  in  England,  as  Gerard 
tells  us  he  had  in  his  garden  in  Holborn,  in 
1597,  a great  variety  of  sorts.  We  extract  the 
following  list  of  dessert  plums,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  ripening,  from  a “ Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Plums  cultivated  in  Britain, 
given  some  years  ago  by  a well-known  bo- 
tanical authority : — 


Name. 

Jaune  liative 
Precoce  de  Tours 
Morocco 
Eoyal  hative 
Nectarine 
Drap  d’or 
Fotkeringkam 
Greengage 
Blue  Perdrigon 
White  Perdrigon 
Virgin 

Wh.  Impdratriee 
Diaprde  Bouge 
Washington 
D’Agen 
Heine  Claude 
Violette 
Jefferson 
Large  Gr.  Drying 
Coe’sGolden  Drop 
Blue  Impiirat.rice 
Ickworth  ditto 
Coe’s  fine  late  red 


Size. 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Large 

Small 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Large 

Large 

Medium 

Medium 

Large 

Large 

Large 

Large 


Colour. 
Yellow 
Purple 
Purple 
Purple 
Purple 
Yel.  Green 
Purple 
Yel.  Green 
Purple 
Pale  Yellow 
Purple 
Pale  Yellow 
Bed.  Violet 
Yellow 
Purple 
Purple 

Orange  Bed 
Green.  Yel. 
Yellow 
Purple 


Medium  Purple 
Medium  Purple 


Ripens. 
End  July. 
Beg.  Aug. 
Beg.  Aug. 
Beg.  m Aug. 
Beg.  Aug. 
Mid.  Aug. 
Mid.  Aug. 
Mid.  e.  Aug. 
End  Aug. 
End  Aug. 
Beg.  Sept. 
Beg.  m.  Sep. 
Beg.  m.  Sep. 
Sept. 

End  Sept. 
Sept. 

Sept.1 

Mid.  e.  Sept. 
Sept.,  Oct. 
Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


The  following  is  a list  of  kitchen  plums,  from 
the  same  source,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
ripening : — 


Name. 

Early  Orleans 
Gisborne’s 
Mirabelle 
Orleans 

Shropsh.  Damson 
Wine  Sour 
Bed  Magnum 
Bonum 

White  Magnum 
Bonum 
St.  Catherine 


Size. 

Medium 

Medium 

Small 

Medium 

Small 

Bel.  Md. 

Large 


Colour. 
Purple 
Yellow 
Pale  Yellow 
Purple 
Purple 
Purple 
Purpsh.Bed 


Large  Yellow 
Medium  Yellow 


Ripens. 
Beg.  m.  Aug. 
Mid.  Aug. 
Mid.  Aug. 
Mid.  e.  Aug. 
Mid.  Sept. 
Mid.  Sept. 
Sept. 

Sept. 

Mid.  e.  Sept. 


In  connection  with  the  first  of  the  above  lists, 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  greengage,  perd- 
rigons,  and  more  especially  Coe’s  golden  drop, 
although  classed  as  dessert  fruit,  are  also  proper 
for  preserving. 


Plums, Wholesomeness  of.— “Plums,” 
remarks  Professor  Martyn,  “ when  sufficiently 
ripe,  and  taken  in  moderate  quantity,  are  not 
unwholesome;  but  in  an  immaturo  state  they 
are  more  liable  to  produce  colicky  pains,  diar- 
rhoea, or  cholera,  than  any  other  fruit  of  this 
class.  Considered  medicinally,  they  are  emol- 
lient, cooling,  and  laxative,  especially  prunes, 
and  what  are  called  in  England  French  plums 
(brignolcab  which  aro  peculiarly  useful  in 
costive  habits.” 


Plumbe’s  (H.  M.)  Arrowroot.  This 
arrowroot  was  first  introduced  into  this  country 
ljy  John  Williams,  the  well-known  missionary 
to  the  South  Sea  Islands.  It  is  very  suitablo  for 
38 — N.E. 


breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  supper,  &c.,  and 
can  be  made  into  tempting  puddings,  cus- 
tards, jellies,  and  such  like  articles,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  recipes.  For  children’s 
food  it  is  excellent. 

Plumbe’s  Arrowroot  Biscuits.— Bub 

together  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  and 
the  same  weight  of  butter  until  they  rise  ;.  beat 
three  eggs  well  mixed  with  these  ingredients, 
then  stir  in  four  table-spoonfuls  of  arrowroot 
and  two  cups  of  sifted  flour.  Boll  the  mixture 
out,  cut  the  biscuits  with  a pastry  cutter,  place 
them  in  buttered  tins,  and  bake  in  a slow  oven. 
Probable  cost,  Plumbe’s  arrowroot,  Is.  6d.  per 
pound. 

Plumbe’s  Arrowroot  Blanc-Mange. 

— Take  one  quart  of  milk,  and  mix  with  it  four 
ounces,  or  four  table-spoonfuls,  of  arrowroot, 
flavour  to  taste,  and  boil  the  whole  for  four 
minutes,  stirring  all  the  time.  Allow  the  blanc- 
mange to  cool  in  a mould,  and  send  milk  and 
jelly,  or  milk  and  sugar,  to  table  with  it. 
Probable  cost,  Plumbe’s  arrowroot,  Is.  6d.  per 
pound. 

Plumbe’s  Arrowroot  Breakfast- 
Cakes. — Mix  together  two  cupfuls  of  arrow- 
root  and  half  a cupful  of  flour,  add  a table- 
spoonful of  salt  butter,  one  egg,  and  as  much 
milk  or  water  as  will  bring  the  whole  to  the 
consistency  of  paste.  Boll  out  the  paste,  cut  it 
with  a breakfast-cup,  and  put  the  cakes  in  a 
baking-iron.  They  -mil  be  baked  enough  in  a 
few  minutes.  Split  and  butter  them,  and  send 
them  to  table  hot.  Probable  cost,  Plumbe’s 
arrowroot,  Is.  6d.  per  pound. 

Plumbe’s  Arrowroot  Cream. — Take 
one  ounce  of  arrowroot,  one  quart  of  milk,  and 
three  ounces  of  lump  sugar.  Mix  the  arrowroot 
with  a little  cold  milk  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
stirring  it  well  and  breaking  the  lumps.  Boii 
the  milk  with  the  peel  of  a lemon  and  a little 
cinnamon,  sweetening  it  with  the  sugar ; pour 
it  boiling  hot  over  the  arrowroot,  stir  well  till 
cold,  pour  into  glasses,  and  serve. 

Plumbe’s  Arrowroot  Custard.  — 

Take  one  quart  of  milk,  mix  with  it  two  ounces 
of  arrowroot,  one  or  two  eggs  well  beaten,  and 
add  a little  butter  and  four  table-spoonfuls  of 
sugar.  Flavour  to  taste.  Boil  the  custard  four 
minutes,  pour  it  into  a pie-dish,  and  brown 
before  the  fire.  This  is  an  exquisite  delicacy. 

Plumbe’s  Arrowroot  Custard  Pud- 
ding.— Beat  up  two  or  three  eggs  with  a small 
dessert-spoonful  of  arrowroot;  sweeten  with 
loaf-sugar,  and  add  seven  drops  of  essence  of 
almonds.  Pour  on  this  mixture  a pint  of  boil- 
ing milk— take  care  that  the  milk  really  boils 
— and  bake  immediately  for  half  an  horn-  in  a 
quick  oven. 

Plumbe’s  Arrowroot  Gruel.— Take  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  arrowroot,  and  mix  with  it 
a wine-glassful  of  cold  water.  Pour  on  this 
a pint  of  boiling  water ; sweeten  with  moist 
sugar,  flavour  with  a little  nutmeg,  let  the 
gruel  simmer  on  the  fire  for  five  minutes,  and 
then  add  a table-spoonful  of  brandy. 

Plumbe’s  A.rrowroot  Jelly  (Invalid 
Cookeky). — This  is  a nutritious  and  restoring 
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jolly  for  invalids.  Mix  in  a tumbler  a pilod 
tea-spoonful  of  arrowroot  with  a little  cold 
water;  pour  upon  it  sufficient  boiling  water 
to  form  a clear  jolly,  stirring  woll  whilst  the 
water  is  being  poured  on  it;  last  of  all  add 
a glassful  of _ sherry. 

Plumbe’s  Arrowroot  Omelet.— Beat 
up  two  eggs,  and  mix  with  them  one  tablo- 
spoonful  of  arrowroot  and  a tea-cupful  of  milk ; 
add  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  sugar,  if  pre- 
ferred ; throw  the  whole  into  a flat  saucepan, 
previously  well  heated,  and  covered  with  melted 
butter.  Keep  the  saucepan  in  motion  over  the 
iiro,  then  turn  the  omelet  several  times ; roll  it 
up,  and  keep  it  in  motion  till  it  is  slightly 
browned.  Probable  cost,  Plumbc’s  arrowroot, 
Is.  6d.  per  pound. 

Plumbe’s  Arrowroot  Pudding, 
Baked. — Take  about  four  table-spoonfuls  of 
arrowroot,  or  three  and  a half  ouncos,  and  add 
to  it  one  quart  of  milk.  Boil  for  four  minutes, 
stirring  briskly.  Allow  the  pudding  to  cool, 
and  then  thoroughly  mix  into  it  two  eggs  well 
beaten,  with  threo  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar. 
Flavour  to  taste,  and  bake  for  half  an  hour  in 
an  oven,  or  brown’  the  pudding  before  the  fire. 
Probable  cost,  Plumbe’s  arrowroot,  Is.  6d.  per 
pound. 

Plumbe’s  Arrowroot  Sponge  Cake. 

— Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  arrowroot,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  baking-powder,  and  mix  these  in- 
gredients very  -well  together.  Take  three  eggs, 
and  beat  the  yolks  and  whites  separately  for 
fifteen  minutes,  then  add  to  them  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  bruised  white  sugar ; mix  all  well 
together,  flavour  to  taste,  heat  for  fifteen 
minutes,  put  the  cake  into  a buttered  tin  papered 
all  round  two  inches  deeper  than  the  tin,  and 
bake  in  a quick  oven  for  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  Plumbe’s  arrowroot,  Is.  6d.  per  pound. 

Plumbe’s  Arrowroot  Thickening 
for  Soups,  &C. — To  thicken  soups  take  one 
ounce  of  arrowroot,  and  very  gradually  add 
Sufficient  liquid  to  mako  it  of  the  consistency  of 
batter ; that  it  may  be  smooth,  moisten  spar- 
ingly at  first,  and  beat  with  the  hack  of  a spoon 
till  every  lump  has  disappeared.  Boil  the  soup 
quickly  whilst  the  thickening  is  being  stirred 
into  it,  and  let  it  simmer  for  ten  minutes  after- 
wards. One  ounce  of  arrowroot  is  sufficient  for 
one  quart  of  soup.  To  thicken  gravies,  sauces, 
and  stews,  the  arrowroot  should  he  used  in  the 
same  way  as  in  thickening  soups,  hut  scarcely 
so  much  should  ho  employed.  Prohablo  cost, 
Plumbe’s  arrowroot,  Is.  Gd.  per  pound. 

Podovies,  or  Beef  Patties.  — Take 
half  a dozen  slices  of  undor-dressed  roast  beef, 
with  a small  portion  of  fat,  shred  it  finely,  and 
season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  chopped 
onion  or  shallot.  Roll  out  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  puff-paste  very  thin.  Lay  spoonfuls  of  the 
minco  upon  it,  an  inch  apart,  and  moisten  the 
nastry  round  the  moat  with  a little  water. 
Cover  with  a piece  of  pastry.  Press  together 
the  portion  round  each  littlo  hall  of  mince,  and 
stamp  rounds  out  with  a cutter.  Pinch  tho 
edges,  and  fry  tho  patties  in  hot  fat  until  they 
aro  brightly  coloured.  Drain  them  on  blottine- 


paper,  and  sorve  piled  high  on  a dish.  Time  to 
fry,  ten  minutes.  Sufficient,  a dozen  for  two 
or  three  persons. 

Podovies,  or  Beef  Patties  (another 

way). — Mince  very  finely  two  or  three  slices  of 
under-dressed  cold  roast  beef.  Mix  with  the 
meat  a third  of  its  hulk  in  fat,  and  season  with 
a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  a finely-minced 
shallot,  and,  if  the  flavour  is  liked,  an  anchovy 
cut  into  small  pieces.  Prepare  the  patties  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  given  in  the  preceding 
recipe,  fill  them  with  a tea-spoonful  of  the 
mince,  and  hake  in  a brisk  oven.  Serve  on  a 
neatly-folded  napkin.  Time,  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  to  hake.  Probable  cost,  2d.  each.  Suf- 
ficient, a dozen  for  a dish. 

Poele. — Poele  is  a kind  of  rich  gravy  which 
is  used  in  expensive  cookery  to  boil  various 
meats  in  instead  of  water.  It  is  especially 
suited  for  fowls,  turkeys,  sweetbreads,  and 
similar  meats  whicli  are  in  themselves  a little 
insipid.  The  same  poele  may  be  used  three  or 
four  times,  and  in  favourable  weather  will  keep 
several  days.  For  ordinary  domestic  use  it 
is  a quite  unnecessary  expense.  To  make  it, 
proceed  as  follows : — Take  a pound  of  fat 
bacon  and  a pound  of  lean  ham,  two  pounds  of 
veal,  two  carrots,  and  two  onions,  all  cut  up 
into  dice.  Put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  stir  constantly 
until  tho  bacon  is  half  melted.  Add  a hunch  of 
parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  two  bruised  hay- 
loaves,  three  or  four  cloves,  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  peppercorns,  and  three  or  four  young  oniomj. 
Pour  in  three  pints  of  boiling  water,  coyer  the 
saucepan  closely,  and  let  its  contents  simmer 
gently  for  an  hour  and  a half  or  two  hours. 
Strain  through  a sieve,  and  press  the  meat 
and  vegetables  well,  to  draw  out  their  juices. 
Keep  the  poele  in  a cool  place  until  wanted. 

Pooling.  — Take  a pound  of  beef  suet, 
one  of  fresh  butter,  and  one  of  very  fat  bacon ; 
cut  the  suet  and  bacon  into  very  large  dice,  and 
put  them  in  a stewpan  with  two  pounds  of 
veal  cut  in  the  same  manner;  fry  them  till  the 
veal  becomes  white ; moisten  with  three  pints 
of  clear  boiling  water,  a handful  of  salt,  a hay- 
leaf,  a few  sprigs  of  thyme,  an  onion  stuck 
with  cloves,  and  a bundle  of  parsley  and  green 
onions.  Let  the  whole  boil  quietly  till  the 
onion  is  done;  strain  it  through  a sieve,  and 
set  it  by  for  use.  Poele  is  employed  to  make 
everything  boiled  in  it  look  wdiite,  and  ac- 
quire a relishing  tasto ; it  will  keep  for  a 
week.  Do  not  boil  any  lean  of  bacon  with  it, 
or  tho  meat  boiled  in  it  will  turn  red,  from  the 
saltpctro  used  in  curing  tho  bacon.  1 ochug 
and  braising  are  almost  the  same  operation , hut 
in  tho  former,  meat  must  he  underdone,  in 
braising  ovordono. 

Poet’s  Recipe  for  Salad  (generally 

ascribed  to  tho  Rev.  Sydney  Smith) : 

“Two  boiled  potatoes,  passed  through  kitchen 
sieve,  . . 

Softness  and  smoothness  to  the  salad  give, 

Of  mordant  mustard  add  a single  spoon, 

Distrust  tho  condiment  which  bites  too  soon, 

Yet  doom  it  not,  thou  man  of  taste,  a fault 

To  add  p.  doublo  quantity  of  salt; 
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Four  times  tlic  spoon  with  oil  of  Lucca  crown, 
And  twice  with  vinegar  procured  from  town  ; 
The  flavour  needs  it,  and  your  poet  begs 
The  poimded  yellow  of  two  well-boiled  eggs; 
Let  onions’  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl, 

And,  scarce  suspected,  animate  the  whole ; 
And,  lastly,  in  tho  flavoured  compound  toss 
A magic  tea-spoon  of  anchovy  sauce. 

Oh,  great  and  glorious ! Oh,  herbaceous 
meat ! 

’T would  tempt  tho  dying  anchoret  to  oat ; 
Back  to  the  world  he’d  turn  Iris  weary 
soul, 

Anri  dip  his  fingor  in  tho  salad-bowl. 

Then,  though  green  turtle  fail,  though 
venison’s  tough, 

And  ham  and  turkey  are  not  boiled  enough, 
Serenely  full,  the  epicure  may  say, 

‘Fate  cannot  harm  me — I have  dined  to- 
day.’ ” 

Poivrade  Sauce  (a  very  good  sharp 
sauce). — Dissolve  two  ounces  of  butter _ over 
a gentle  fire,  and  put  with  it  a small  slice  ,of 
ham  cut  into  dice,  a scraped  carrot,  a turnip,  an 
onion,  a shallot,  a bay-leaf,  a blade  of  mace,  a 
small  sprig  of  thyme,  a stick  of  celery  cut 
small,  and  twenty  peppercorns.  Stir  these  in- 
gredients over  the  fire  till  they  are  nicely 
browned,  then  add  gradually  a wine-glassful  of 
vinegar,  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup, 
a glass  of  port  or  sherry,  a tea-spoonful  of 
powdered  sugar,  and  half  a pint  of  good  brown 
sauce.  Simmer  gently  by  the  side  of  the  fire, 
and  carefully  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises. 
Strain,  and  serve  hot.  When  thick  brown 
sauce  is  not  at  hand,  dissolve  one  ounce  of 
butter  in  a saucepan,  mix  an  ounce  of  flour 
smoothly  with  it,  and  stir  quickly  over  a slow 
fire  for  three  or  four  minutes,  or  until  it  is 
nicely  browned.  Moisten  gradually  with  a little 
broth,  or  failing  this,  water,  until  the  sauce 
is  of  the  consistency  of  thick  cream.  Boil  it  a 
minute  or  two,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  The 
quantity  of  vinegar  used  in  this  recipe  may  be 
increased  or  diminished,  according  to  taste. 
Time,  half  an  hour  to  simmer  the  sauce.  Pro- 
bablo  cost,  Is.  for  this  quantity.  Sufficient  for 
six  or  eight  persons. 

Poivrade  Sauce  (another  way). — Take  a 
slice  of  lean  ham,  and  cut  it  into  dice.  Put  it 
into  a stewpan  with  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
and  add  a carrot,  a turnip,  a shallot,  and  two 
young  onions,  all  finely  sliced,  together  with  a 
blade  of  maco  and  six  or  eight  peppercorns. 
Stir  these  over  a gentle  fire  until  they  are 
slightly  browned,  then  add  very  gradually  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  three  table-spoonfuls 
of  port,  a lump  of  sugar,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  good  brown  sauce.  Simmor  all  gently 
together  until  tho  sauco  is  smooth,  thick,  and 
nicely  flavoured,  then  strain,  and  servo  imme- 
diately. When  brown  sauco  is  not  at  hand 
it  may  bo  easily  made  by  mixing  over  a gentle 
fire  equal  proportions  of  buttor  and  flour,  stir- 
ring tho  mixture  constantly  until  it  is  slightly 
browned,  and  then  moistening  it  with  boiling 
stock  or  evon  wutcr.  Tirno  to  boil  tho  sauco, 
half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  10d.,  exclusive  of 
the  port.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  poisons. 


Poivrade  Sauce,  Easily  made.— Put 

two  ounces  of  buttor  into  a stewpan  with  two 
onions,  a shallot,  a carrot,  a turnip  cut  _ into 
dice,  two  cloves,  a bay-leaf,  and  a sprig  of 
thyme.  Stir  these  ingredients  constantly  over  a 
gentle  fire  until  they  are  lightly  browned,  then 
dredge  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour  over  them, 
and  add  a little  pepper  and  salt,  a glass  of 
claret,  half  a glass  of  vinegar,  and  a glass  of 
water.  Boil  all  gently  for  half  an  hour.  Skim, 
strain,  and  serve.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  fry  the 
vegetables.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 
Probable  cost,  5d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine. 

Polenta. — Indian  corn-flour,  which  is  very 
commonly  used  in  Italy,  is  sent  to  various  parts 
from  that  country,  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
polenta.  In  taste  it  much  resembles  macaroni, 
for  which  it  is  often  used  as  a substitute. 
Semolina  is  frequently  and  advantageously 
used  for  the  preparations  which  go  by  the 
name  of  polenta. 

Polenta  (a  ntalienne). — When  made  with 
Indian  meal,  put  a quart  of  milk  into  a sauce- 
pan with  a tea-spoonful  of  salt.  Let  it  boil 
quickly,  then  drop  into  it  very  gradually  as 
much  Indian  meal  as  will  make  it  quite  thick, 
stirring  briskly  all  the  time.  Let  it  boil  until 
quite  smooth,  then  turn  the  polenta  into  a 
buttered  mould,  and  mix  with  it  an  ounce  of 
grated  Parmesan.  Stir  briskly,  and  bake  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  polenta  may  be  turned 
out  or  not.  When  made  with  semolina,  boil  a 
quart  of  milk  with  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt. 
Drop  into  it  about  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
semolina,  stirring  briskly  all  the  time,  and 
let  it  boil  gently  for  ten  minutes.  Be  very 
careful  to  prevent  it  burning.  When  quite 
thick,  pom-  into  a plain  mould,  and  set  it  in 
a cool  place  to  stiffen.  Cut  it  into  slices  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Butter  a fresh  plain 
mould.  Pour  into  it  a small  quantity  of  clari- 
fied butter,  and  then  a layer  of  grated  Par- 
mesan. Place  on  this  a layer  of  slices  of  paste, 
and  another  layer  of  cheese.  Moisten  the 
mixture  with  a few  drops  of  butter,  and  repeat 
until  the'.paste  is  used,  and  the  dish  is  almost  full. 
Place  a thick  layer  of  the  cheese  at  the  top,  and 
a little  more  clarified  butter,  then  bake  the 
preparation  in  a moderate  oven  until  it  is 
brightly  browned.  Turn  it  upon  a hot  dish, 
and.  serve.  A little  grated  cheese  is  sometimes 
sent  to  table  on  a dish  with  the  polenta,  or  a 
little  brown  gravy  is  poured  round  it,  but  it 
requires  neither.  Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 

Polenta,  Italian  ( see  Italian  Polenta). 

Polenta  Pudding,  Sweet.— Boil  the 
milk  and  the  polenta  as  in  tho  last  recipe.  When 
the  mixture  is  quite  smooth  and  thick,  mix 
with  it  three  table-spoonfuls  of  moist  sugar,  four 
ounces  of  stoned  raisins,  an  ounce  of  candiod 
pool  finoly  shred,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  and. 
an  ounce  of  buttor.  When  the  ingredients  ara 
well  mixed,  pour  tho  preparation  into  a buttered 
mould,  and  bake  in  a good  oven.  Turn  the 
pudding  out  boforo  serving.  Time  to  bako, 
one  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Suf- 
ficient for  six  or  seven  porsons. 
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Polenta  Pudding  (to  be  eaten  with 
meat) . — Boil  a pint  and  a half  of  milk,  and 
drop  into  it  very  gradually,  stirring  briskly 
nil  the  time,  half  a pound  of  polenta  or  maize- 
flour.  Boil,  and  stir  until  the  mixture  is  quite 
thick  and  smooth,  then  stir  in  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  and  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter.  Pour 
the  mixture  into  a buttered  mould,  and  bake 
in  a good  oven.  Turn  the  pudding  out  beforo 
serving.  Time  to  bake,  one  hour  and  a half. 
Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen 
persons. 

Polish  Cutlets. — Take  a pound  of  tender 
rump  steak  not  more  than  an  inch  thick  ; cut 
it  into  neat  rounds,  and  beat  these  flat  with  a 
cutlet  bat.  Mince  finely  two  shallots,  or  a mo- 
dorate-sized  onion,  and,  if  liked,  add  half  a clove 
of  garlic.  Put  those  ingredients  into  a stewpan 
with  two  ounces  of  butter,  half  a salt-spoonful 
of  pepper,  and  three  bruised  cloves.  When  the 
onions  are  tender,  ■without  being  at  all  browned, 
lay  the  cutlets  upon  them,  cover  the  saucepan 
closely,  and  let  them  steam  very  gently  until 
they  are  quite  tender.  If  the  gravy  dries,  add 
one  or  two  spoonfuls  of  stock,  or  even  water. 
When  the  cutlets  are  done  enough,  lift  them 
out,  and  place  them  on  a hot  dish.  Skim  the 
gravy.  Dredge  a little  flour  into  it,  and  colour 
with  burnt  sugar — or,  better  still,  put  a nut  of 
brown  thickening  into  it — let  it  boil  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  strain  it  over  the  meat. 
Put  a bordering  of  fried  sliced  potatoes  round 
the  dish,  or  place  a few  mashed  potatoes  in  the 
centre,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time  to  steam, 
about  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  lOd.  Suf- 
ficient for  two  or  three  persons. 

Polish  Pudding.— Blanch  one  ounce  of 
sweet  almonds  and  six  bitter  ones,  and  pound 
them  in  a mortar  to  a smooth  paste,  adding  a 
few  drops  of  water  to  prevent  their  oiling. 
Put  them  into  a saucepan  with  half  a pint  of 
new  milk,  and  bring  the  liquid  slowly  to  the 
boil.  Mix  two  table-spoonfuls  of  arrowroot  very 
smoothly  with  half  a pint  of  cold  milk.  Pour 
the  boiling  milk  upon  this,  and  stir  briskly 
for  a minute  or  two.  Add  two  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  and  two  well-beaten  eggs,  and  stir  the 
mixture  again  until  it  is  cool.  Put  it  into  an 
oiled  mould,  and  set  it  upon  ice,  if  possible  ; if 
not,  lay  it  in  a cool  place  until  it  is  wanted. 
(Turn  it  out  before  serving,  and  send  hot  plates 
U)  table  with  it,  and  the  following  sauce  in  a 
tureen : — Beat  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  to  a 
cream.  Add  two  ounces  of  powdered  sugar 
and  two  glassfuls  of  sherry,  and  mix  thoroughly . 
Put  tho  mixture  into  a small  saucepan,  and 
stir  gently  until  it  boils.  Serve  immediately. 
Time,  six  or  eight  hours  to  set  the  pudding,  if 
it  is  not  put  upon  ice.  Probable  cost,  Is.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  sherry.  Sufficient  for  four  or 
five  persons. 

Polish  Sauce,  for  Sweet  Puddings. 

Put  an  ounce  of  butter  and  a toa-spoonf ul  of 

moist  sugar  into  a stewpan,  and  when  tho  sugar 
i a dissolved  stir  in  a tea-spoonful  of  fino  flour. 
Let  it  brown,  then  pour  in  four  table-spoonfuls 
of  claret,  add  a tea-spoonful  of  stoned  and 
chopped  raisins,  a tea-spoonful  of  picked  and 
washed  currants,  the  eighth  of  a small  nutmeg 
grated,  an  inch  of  thin  lemon-nnd,  and  half  a 


dozen  almonds  blanched  and  cut  small.  Sim- 
mer the  sauce  gently,  until  the  currants  are 
soft,  and  servo.  Time  to  simmer,  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  Probable  coBt,  exclusive  of  the  wine, 
3d.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Polish  Tartlets.  — If  a little  piece  of 
puff  pasto  is  left  after  making  vol-au-vents, 
or  tarts,  or  any  other  articles  of  that  sort, 
it  may  bo  advantageously  used  as  follows: — 
Tioll  out  the  pastry  till  it  is  very  thin,  and 
cut  it  into  pieces  a little  more  than  two  inches 
square.  Moisten  the  surface  of  these  with  a 
little  water,  and  fold  over  the  comers  so  that 
they  will  all  meet  in  the  centre.  Put  a little 
ball  of  pastry  in  the  centre  of  each,  and  press 
it  lightly  down  with  the  finger.  Brush  the 
tartlets  over  with  egg,  sprinkle  a little  pow- 
dered sugar  upon  them,  and  bake  in  a hot 
oven.  Before  serving,  put  a little  bright- 
coloured  jam  round  the  little  ball  of  pastry,  and 
serve  the  tartlets  on  a neatly -folded  napkin. 
Time  to  bake,  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  6d.  each.  Sufficient,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  puff  pastry  for  a moderate-sized  dish. 

Polish  Tea.  — Rub  two  or  three  large 
lumps  of  sugar  upon  the  rind  of  a large  fresh 
lemon  until  all  the  yellow  part  is  taken  off. 
Add  a little  more  sugar  to  make  up  two  ounces, 
and  crush  the  sugar  to  powder.  Strain  over 
this  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  add  two  wine-glass- 
fuls of  white  wine,  and  cover  the  syrup  until  it  is 
wanted.  . Put  a pint  of  ale  into  a saucepan  with 
four  inches  of  stick  cinnamon.  Let  it  simmer 
gently  for  a few  minutes,  then  stir  into  it  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  arrowroot  which  has  been 
made  into  a paste  with  a little  wine.  Add  the 
syrup,  and  a little  more  sugar  if  required,  and 
simmer  the  liquid  a few  minutes  longer,  stirring 
constantly.  Draw  the  tea  from  the  fire  for  a 
minute,  and  whisk  into  it  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
which  have  been  beaten  up  with  a little  wine. 
Before  serving,  add  a glass  of  maraschino. 
Time,  twenty  minutes  to  simmer  the  tea. 
Probable  cost,  8d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine  and 
liqueur.  Sufficient  for  almost  a quart  of  Polish 
tea. 


Polpetti,  Italian  ( see  Italian  Polpetti). 

Pomegranate. — This  is  the  fruit  of  the 
pomegranate  tree  ( punica  granatum ),  a plant 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet.  The  fruit  is  a pulpy  many-seeded  hern', 
the  size  of  an  orange,  covered  with  a thick 
brown  coriaceous  rind.  Its  value  depends  on 
the  smallness  of  the  seed  and  tho  largeness  of 
the  pulp.  The  pulp  is  of  a reddish  hue,  and 
has  a pleasant  sub-acid  taste ; it  is  very  re- 
freshing. Tho  singular  and  beautiful  appear- 
ance of  the  fruit  contributes  to  the  variety  of 
tho  dessort;  pomegranates,  being  powerfully 
acid  and  astringent,  are  used  medicinally  in 
fevers  and  inflammatory  disorders. 

Tho  pomegranate  is  a native  of  most  parts  of 
tho  South  of  Europe  and  of  China.  In  Lan- 
guedoc, and  Homo  parts  of  Italy,  it  is  employ  oi 
as  a hedgo  plant.  It  was  cultivated  in  England 
Loudon  informs  us,  by  Gcmrd,  in  1596:  bat 
though  it  grows  very  well  in  the  open  air,  it.  sel- 
dom ripens  its  fruit  so  as  to  render  1 " 
anything.  Tho  finest  pomegranates,  called  oy 
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the  Persians  badana,  or  seedless,  are  imported 
into  India  from  Cabul  and  Candahar,  whore  the 
tree  grows  in  perfection.  The  fruit  brought  to 
this  country  from  the  South  of  Europe  and  tho 
West  Indies  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  Persia. 

The  pomegranate,  in  addition  to  its  valu- 
able qualities,  possesses  great  historic  interest. 


POMEGRANATE  AND  FLOWER. 


“We  find  it  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
where  it  is  included  in  the  fruits  of  Palestine, 
with  the  vine,  the  fig,  the  olive,  and  other 
‘pleasant  fruits.’  It  likewise  grows  wild  in 
Barbary.  Pliny  says  that  the  Romans  brought 
it  from  Carthage  in  the  time  of  Sylla.  It  was 
likewise  well  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
held  in  great  esteem  by  them.  The  story  of 
Proserpine  is  familiar,  who,  having  been  carried 
off  by  Pluto,  was  prevented  from  returning  to 
the  earth  in  consequence  of  having  tasted  of 
this  fruit  in  the  Elysian  fields.  Pomegranates 
are  frequently  represented  in  ancient  sculp- 
ture.” The  name  pomegranate  is  derived  from 
“pomum  granatum,”  a kemelled  apple. 

Pomegranate  Water.— Carefully  take 
out  the  deep-coloured  pips  from  three  ripe 
pomegranates,  and  bruise  them  well  with  the 
hack  of  a wooden  spoon.  Mix  with  them  six 
ounces  of  roughly-powdered  sugar,  the  strained 
juice  of  a lemon,  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
water,  two  or  three  drops  of  cochineal,  and  half 
a dozen  drops  of  the  essence  of  elder  flowers  if 
it  is  at  hand  ; if  not,  it  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Filter  the  liquid  until  it  is  clear,  and  it  is  ready 
for  serving.  Time,  about  twenty  minutes  to 
prepare.  Probable  cost,  pomegranates,  4d.  to 
Is.  each.  Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a quarter  of 
pomegranate  water. 

Pomegranate  Water  Ice. — Take  the 
rul)y  pips  from  two  ripe  pomegranates.  Place 
them  on  a fine  sieve  over  a basin,  and  bruise 
them  well  with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon  to 
draw  out  the  juice.  With  half  a pint  of  this 
mix  half  a pint  of  strong  syrup,  the  juice  of  a 
large  fresh  lemon,  two  or  thrco  drops  of  cochi- 
neal, a table-spoonful  of  orango-flowor  wator, 
and  tho  rind  of  an  orango  which  has  been 
rubbed  upon  two  or  throe  largo  lumps  of  sugar 
and  crushed  to  powder ; freeze  in  tho  usual  way. 
lime,  about  twenty  minutes  to  proparo.  Pro- 
bable cost,  pomegranates,  4d.  to  Is.  oach.  Suf- 
ficient for  a little  more  than  a pint  of  water  ice. 


Pomfret  Puddings. — Rub  tho  rind  of  a 
fresh  lemon  upon  two  or  tlireo  lumps  of  sugar 
until  all  the  yellow  part  is  taken  off.  Add  a 
littlo  more  sugar  to  make  the  weight  up  to  a 
quarter  of  a pound,  then  crush  the  sugar  to 
powder.  Beat  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  to 
a cream.  Add  a pinch  of  salt,  two  well-whisked 
eggs,  the  powdered  sugar,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  flour,  and  beat  the  mixture  briskly  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  Three  parts  fill  some 
small  cups  with  it,  and  bake  in  a brisk  oven. 
When  the  puddings  are  done  enough,  turn  them 
out  upon  a hot  dish,  and  send  wine  sauce  to 
table  in  a tureen.  Time  to  bake,  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient 
for  half  a dozen  cups. 

Pomme  Mange. — Take  two  pounds  of 
apples  weighed  after  they  are  pared  and  cored. 
Cut  them  into  thin  slices,  and  put  them  into  a 
saucepan  with  the  thinly-cut  rind  of  two  small 
lemons,  half  a pint  of  water,  and  one  pound  of 
loaf  sugar.  Boil  the  fruit  until  it  is  stiff  and 
dry.  Beat  briskly  for  a minute  or  two,  take 
out  the  lemon-rind,  and  press  the  apples  into 
an  oiled  mould.  Put  it  aside  until  cold,  and 
turn  out  before  serving.  Time,  varying  with 
the  quality  of  the  apples.  Probable  cost,  lOd. 
Sufficient  for  a moderate-sized  mould. 

Pommes,  Gateau  de  (see  Gateau  de 
Pommes) . 

Pomona  Jelly. — Take  half  a dozen  good- 
sized  and  rather  acid  apples — Keswicks  will 
answer  excellently  for  the  purpose.  Pare,  core, 
and  slice  them,  and  as  they  are  done  throw  them 
into  cold  water  to  keep  them  from  turning 
yellow.  Drain  them,  and  put  them  into  a 
saucepan  with  six  ounces  of  loaf  sugar  and  a 
very  small  quantity  of  water  to  keep  them  from 
burning,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  until  they 
are  quite  soft.  Press  them  through  a coarse 
sieve,  and  mix  with  them  half  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  or  gelatine  which  has  been  dissolved 
in  less  than  half  a pint  of  water.  Rub  three 
large  lumps  of  sugar  upon  the  rind  of  a fresh 
lemon  till  the  yellow  part  is  taken  off  ; add  this 
to  the  jelly.  Stir  the  jelly  over  the  fire  until  it 
is  quite  hot,  put  it  into  a mould,  and  set  it  in  a 
cool  place  to  stiffen ; turn  out  before  serving. 
Time  to  stiffen,  twelve  hours.  Probable  cost, 
lOd.  if  made  with  gelatine.  Sufficient  for  a 
pint  of  jelly. 

Pompadour  Pudding,  Rich.  — Pour 

a third  of  a pint  of  boiling  cream  upon  two 
ounces  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  and  let 
them  soak  until  cool.  Beat  well  with  a fork, 
and  mix  with  them  five  ounces  of  finely-shred 
beef  suet,  an  ounce  of  flour,  two  ounces  of 
macaroons  crushed  to  powder,  three  ounces  of 
powdered  sugar,  two  ounces  of  table  raisins 
weighed  after  tho  stones  are  taken  out,  two 
ounces  of  dried  cherries,  four  ounces  of  candied 
peel  cut  into  thin  slices,  the  grated  rind  of  half 
a lemon,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  and  a pinch  of 
salt.  When  these  ingredients  are  well  mixed, 
stir  in  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  a glassful  of 
brandy.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a buttered 
mould  which  it  will  fill  to  tho  brim,  cover 
with  oiled  paper,  and  tie  securely  in  a floured 
cloth.  Boil  or  steam  tho  pudding  until  it  is 
dono  enough,  lot  it  stand  a minute  or  two 
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boforo  turning  it  out,  dish  it  carofully,  and 
Berve  at  once.  If  liked,  tho  pudding  can  bo  ad- 
ditionally llavoured,  and  will  be  improved  by 
boiling  in  the  cream  before  it  is  poured  over 
tho  crumbs  three  ounces  of  blanched  sweet 
almonds  and  three  bitter  ones.  Beforo  sending 
tho  pudding  to  table,  pour  over  it  a sauce 
prepared  as  follows: — Make  two  glasses  of 
sherry  hot,  but  do  not  lot  it  boil.  Pour  it 
over  a largo  table-spoonful  of  powdered  and 
sifted  sugar,  and  when  this  is  dissolved  stir 
into  it  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
Whisk  tho  sauce  briskly  over  a gentle  lire,  and 
when  it  begins  to  thicken  and  is  lightly  frothed 
it  is  ready.  Time  to  boil  the  pudding,  two 
hours  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  2s.  8d.,  exclu- 
sive of  the  sauce  and  brandy.  Sufficient  for  a 
pint  mould. 

Pontiff’s  Sauce. — Take  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  veal  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  ham 
cut  into  small  pieces.  Put  these  into  a stew- 
pan  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  carrots,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  parsnips,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  celery,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
onions,  all  sliced,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
each  of  lemon  rind,  shallots,  and  coriander- 
seed.  Pour  over  these  ingredients  a pint  of 
vinegar  and  half  a pint  of  ketchup,  and  simmer 
all  very  gently  for  three  or  four  hours.  About 
ten  minutes  before  the  sauce  is  taken  from  the 
fire  put  with  it  half  a pint  of  white  wine. 
Skim  and  strain  the  liquid.  When  it  is  cold, 
put  the  sauce  into  small  bottles.  Cork  these 
securely,  and  store  for  use.  Probable  cost, 
2s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine.  A small  portion 
of  the  pontiff’s  sauco  to  be  used  for  flavouring 
sauces  and  gravies. 

Pooloot,  Indian  ( see  Indian  Pooloot.) 

Poor  Epicure’s  Pudding.— Put  two 
pints  of  new  milk  into  a saucepan  with  four 
inches  of  stick  cinnamon,  half  a dozen  blanched 
and  sliced  almonds,  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon,  or 
any  flavouring  that  may  be  preferred.  Bring 
it  slowly  to  the  boil ; strain  and  add  to  the  milk  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  a little  sugar.  If  Swiss  milk 
is  used  sugar  will  not  be  required.  When  the 
milk  is  cold,  mix  with  it  three  well-beaten  eggs. 
Pour  the  custard  into  a buttered  pie-dish,  and 
lay  on  the  top  slices  of  bread  the  third  of  an 
inch  thick.  These  should  be  thickly  buttered 
on  both  sides,  should  be  entirely  free  from  crust, 
and  should  cover  tho  milk  entirely.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Time  to  bake,  forty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
porsons. 

Poor  Knight’s  Pudding.  — Cut  two 
penny  rolls  into  slices  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick.  Lay  thorn  on  a dish,  pour  over  them 
half  a pint  of  milk,  and  lot  them  lio  until  tho 
bread  has  soaked  up  all  tho  milk.  Mako  a little 
custard  with  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  milk, 
three  eggs,  a little  sugar,  and  grated  nutmog. 
Pour  half  of  this  over  tho  slices  of  roll.  Pry 
in  butter  until  they  are  brown.  Put  them 
on  a hot  dish,  and  pour  tho  rest  of  tho  custard 
over  them.  Send  butter  and  sugar  to  table  with 
them.  Timo  to  fry,  about  ten  minutes.  Pro- 
bablo  cost,  9d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 


Poor  Man’s  Galette  {see  Galctte,Poor 

Man’s). 

Poor  Man’s  Jelly. — Take  a cow’s  heel 
properly  prepared  by  tho  butcher.  Cut  it  into 
small  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan  with 
three  quarts  of  cold  water.  Cover  closely, 
and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  six  or  seven  hours 
until  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  three  pints.  Strain, 
and  let  it  stand  until  stiff.  Take  the  fat  from 
the  top,  and  clear  it  off  entirely  by  rinsing 
with  a little  warm  water  and  pressing  with 
blotting-paper.  Tako  out  the  jelly,  being  care- 
ful to  leave  behind  the  sediment,  which  will 
have  settled  at  tho  bottom.  Put  the  jelly  into  a 
stewpan,  with  tho  thin  rind  and  strained  juice 
of  two  lemons,  a pint  of  Scotch  ale,  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, two  glassfuls  of  sherry,  and  eight  or  nine 
lumps  of  sugar.  Stir  the  jelly  over  the  fire, 
and  as  it  melts  mix  with  it  the  well-whisked 
whites  and  crushed  shells  of  three  eggs.  As  soon 
as  the  liquid  begins  to  get  hot  cease  stirring, 
and  do  not  touch  it  again.  Let  it  boil  gently 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  it  reaches  the 
boiling  point.  Draw  the  saucepan  away  from 
the  fire,  and  lot  it  stand  to  settle  for  twenty 
minutes  longer.  Pour  it,  two  or  three  times  if 
necessary,  through  a jelly-bag  which  has  been 
rung  out  of  boiling  water.  If,  however,  the 
directions  given  have  been  closely  followed,  the 
jelly  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  clear  after  once 
straining.  Turn  it  into  a damp  mould,  and  let 
it  stand  until  firm.  Sufficient  for  two  quarts  of 
jelly.  Probable  cost,  6d.  per  pint,  exclusive  of 
the  wine  or  ale. 

Poor  Man’s  Sauce  for  Cold  Meats. 

— Pick  a handful  of  young  parsley-leaves,  and 
chop  them  small.  Put  with  them  a table- 
spoonful of  chopped  shallots,  or  a dozen  young 
green  onions  finely  minced,  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper.  Mix 
the  dry  ingredients  thoroughly,  put  them  into 
a tureen,  and  pour  over  them  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  salad-oil  and  four  of  vinegar.  Stir  all 
together  and  serve.  If  liked,  a table-spoonful 
of  pickled  French  beans  or  gherkins  cut  small 
may  be  added  to  the  sauce.  Time,  a few  minutes 
to  prepare.  Probable  cost,  4d.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Poor  Man’s  Sauce  (another  way).— 
Mince  an  onion  or  two  or  three  shallots  finely. 
Fry  it  in  a little  dripping  until  it  is  tender; 
then  pour  over  it  a glass  of  vinegar  and  a glass 
of  water  or  broth,  and  add  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
Lot  the  sauce  simmer  gently  a few  minutes,  ana 
serve.  A table-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup 
can  bo  added  or  not.  This  sauce  may  be  served 
with  young  roast  turkey.  Probablo  cost, 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 


Poor  Man’s  Soup.— The  dripping  which 
ised  for  making  soup  should  bo  taken  out  ox 
tin  almost  as  soon  as  it  has  dropped  from 
it.  If  any  cinders  have  accidentally  dropi'ea 
o it,  it  should  be  clarified.  Throw  four  tablc- 
onfuls  of  beef  dripping  into  two  quarts 
ling  water.  Add  an  ounce  of  butler, 

md  and  a half  of  raw  potatoes  sliced,  unha 
lo  pepper  and  salt.  Boil  for  an  hour.  , ' ' aq 
irt  of  a young  cabbage,  break  it  into  - 
ii ...  u iho  rout),  and  let  U 
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quickly  until  it  is  done  enough.  Serve  imm0‘ 
diately.  Send  toasted  sippets  to  table  on  a 
separate  dish.  If,  instead  of  water,  the  hqmd 
in  which  meat  has  been  boiled  can  he  used,  the 
soup  will,  of  course,  be  much  improved.  S ef- 
ficient for  live  pints  of  soup.  Probable  cost,  Id. 
per  pint. 


Poor  Man’s  Soup  (another  way).— Slice 
two  onions,  and  cut  four  ounces  of  bacon  into 
dice.  Fry  these  in  two  ounces  of  good  beet 
dripping  until  they  are  lightly  browned.  Add 
a large  carrot,  a turnip,  a leek,  and  three  or 
four  outer  sticks  of  celery,  all  cut  mto_  thin 
pieces.  Fry  for  a few  minutes  longer.  Pour  m six 
quarts  of  water.  Let  the  liquid  "boil,  then 
in  a little  more  than  a pint  of  split  peas,  whicn 
have  been  soaked  for  several  hours  in  cold  watci . 
Simmer  the  soup  gently  until  the  peas  are  re- 
duced to  a pulp.  Press  through  a sieve.  Return 
the  soup  to  the  saucepan,  mix  with  it  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  salt,  one  of  sugar,  one  of  dried 
mint,  half  a table-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  half 
a pound  of  flour  mixed  smoothly  with  a pint  ot 
water.  Boil  half  an  hour  longer,  and  serve. 
If  preferred,  the  mint  can  be  served  separately 
at  table,  and  taken  or  not  according  to  indi- 
vidual taste.  Time,  varying  with  the  freshness 
of  the  peas,  usually  about  four  hours.  Suf- 
ficient for  twelve  or  fourteen  people.  Probable 
cost,  Id.  per  quart. 


Poor  Man’s  Soup,  Dr.  Kitchiner’s. 

—Wash  a quarter  of  a pound  of  Scotch  barley 
in  two  or  three  waters.  Drain  it,  and  put  it 
into  a large  stewpan  with  four  ounces  of  sliced 
onion  and  five  quarts  of  water.  Boil  the 
liquid,  skim  it,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  an 
hour,  then  pour  it  out.  Put  into  the  pan  two 
ounces  of  clear  beef  dripping  and  two  ounces 
of  fat  bacon  cut  into  dice.  When  these  are 
melted,  stir  in  four  ounces  of  oatmeal,  and  rub 
these  to  a smooth  paste  with  the  back  of  a 
wooden  spoon.  When  well  mixed,  add  the 
barley  liquid  very  gradually,  first  by  spoonfuls. 
Stir  frequently  until  it  boils.  Season  with  salt,_ 
pepper,  and  a little  allspice ; boil  a quarter  of 
an  hour  longer,  and  serve.  If  liked,  the  flavour 
of  this  soup  can  be  varied  by  frying  a larger 
portion  of  onion  or  a little  carrot  and  celery 
with  the  bacon.  Time,  two  and  a half  to  three 
hours.  Probable  cost,  Id.  per  quart.  Suf- 
ficient for  a dozen  people. 


Pope,  Ol’  Ruffe. — This  is  a small  fresh- 
water fish,  closely  allied  to  the  perch.  It  is  to 
be  met  with  in"  all  the  rivers  and  canals  of 
England,  its  favourite  haunt  being  slow  shady 
streams.  It  greatly  resembles  the  perch  in 
flavour,  being  firm,  delicate,  and  well-tasted, 
and  is  excellent  broiled  in  buttered  paper. 

Pope’s  Posset. — Blanch  eight  ounces  of 
sweet  almonds  and  six  or  eight  bitter  ones,  and 
pound  them  in  a mortar  with  a fow  drops  of 
water  to  prevent  them  oiling.  Put  them  into  a 
pint  of  cold  water,  and  bring  the  liquid  slowly 
to  a boil.  Strain,  and  mix  with  it  a bottlo 
of  whito  wine  boiling  hot.  Add  sugar  to  taste, 
and  serve.  Time,  about  half  an  hour  to  pre- 
pare. Sufficient  for  a quart  jug. 


Porcupine  Meat  {see  Meat,  Porcupine). 


Porcupine  Pudding.— Wash  a quailei 
of  a pound  of  the  best  Carolina  rice  m two  or 
three  waters.  Drain  it,  and  put  it  into  a stew- 
pan  with  a pint  or  more  of  cold  mule,  a little 
sugar,  the  thin  rind  of  half  a lemon,  or  any 
other  flavouring  that  may  be  preferred.  Boil 
very  gently  until  the  rice  is  quite  tender  and 
has  absorbed  all  the  milk.  The  time  required 
will  depend  in  a great  measure  upon  the 
quality  of  the  rice,  but  fully  an  hour  should  be 
allowed  for  it.  When  it  is  quite  dry,  turn  it 
out,  beat  it  well  with  a spoon  to  a smooth  paste, 
mix  with  it  three  well  beaten  eggs,  and  turn  it 
into  a well-oiled  mould.  Cover  it,  and  steam  it 
by  placing  it  on  a plate  turned  upside  down 
in  a saucepan  with  about  three  inches  of  water 
round  it.  Whilst  it  is  steaming,  blanch  two- 
ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  cut  them  into  shreds, 
and  throw  them  into  cold  water  to  preserve 
their  colour.  Turn  the  pudding  out  upon  a 
dish,  stick  the  almonds  all  over  it,  and  pour 
round  it  a pint  and  a half  of  nicely-flavoured 
custard.  Time  to  steam,  one  hour  and  a half. 
Probable  cost,  9d.  exclusive  of  the  custard. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Pork. — Pork,  more  than  any  other  meat, 
requires  to  be  chosen  with  the  greatest  care. 
The  pig,  from  its  gluttonous  habits,  is  particu- 
larly liable  to  disease,  and  if  it  is  killed  and  its 
flesh  eaten  when  in  an  unhealthy  condition, 
those  who  partake  of  it  will  probably  have  to 
pay  dearly  for  their  indulgence.  It  is  gene- 
rally understood  that  dairy-fed  pork  is  the  host. 
When  it  is  possible,  therefore,  it  is  always 
safest  to  obtain  pork  direct  from  some  farm 
where  it  has  been  fed  and  killed.  When  this 
cannot  be  done,  it  should  either  be  purchased 
from  a thoroughly  respectable  and  reliable 
person  or  dispensed  with  altogether.  Pork  is 
best  in  cold  weather.  It  is  in  season  from 
November  to  March.  It  should  be  avoided 
during  the  summer  months.  The  fat  should 
be  white  and  firm,  the  lean  finely  grained,  and 
the  skin  thin  and  cool.  If  the  skin  is  thick,  the 
pig  is  old;  if  it  is  clammy,  it  is  stale;  if  any 
kernels  are  to  be  seen  in  the  fat,  the  pig  was 
diseased  at  the  time  it  was  killed.  Pork  should 
not  be  allowed  to  hang  more  than  a day  or  two 
before  it  is  cooked,  as  it  will  not  keep  unless  it 
be  salted.  If  cooked  quite  fresh,  however,  it 
will  be  hard.  The  head,  heart,  kidneys,  liver, 
&c.,  should  be  cooked  as  soon  cs  possible.  Caro 
should  be  taken  that  pork  is  thoroughly  cooked, 
as  it  is  most  indigestible  when  under-dressed. 
A porker,  or  pig  which  is  to  be  cut  up  for  fresh 
pork,  is  generally  killed  when  it  is  from  six  to 
nine  months  old.  A bacon  pig  is  allowed  to 
grow  older  and  bigger.  The  manner  of  cutting 
up  the  pig  varies  in  different  parts.  A porker  is 
generally  divided  as  follows  : — 


1.  Spare- 

rib. 

2.  Hand. 


3.  Belly,  or 
spring. 


Roasted.  To  be 
cooked  whilst 
fresh. 

Slightly  salted  and 
boiled.  Gene- 
rally too  fat  for 
roasting. 

Slightly  salted  and 
boiled,  or  salted 
for  bacon. 


lOd.  to  10?, cl. 
per  pound. 

8d.  to  Od. 
per  pound. 


9d.  to  10.1. 
per  pound. 
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4.  Fore 

To  be  jointed  and 

9^d.  to  10^d. 

loin. 

roasted.  Cut  into 
chops,  used  for 
curry  or  for  pies. 

per  pound. 

5.  Hind 
loin. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

lid.  per 
pound. 

6.  Leg. 

Roasted,  or  salted 
and  boiled.  Most 
econom  ical 
joint. 

lOd.  to  lid. 
per  pound. 

Head. 

Stuffed  like  a 
sucking-pig  and 
roasted,  or 
cheeks  salted  and 
boiled.  The  rest 
of  the  head,  with 
the  tongue,  feet, 
and  ears,  salted 
and  made  into 
brawn. 

5d.  to  6£d. 
per  pound. 

Fry,  in- 

To be  cooked  as 

5 d.  per 

cluding 
the  liver, 
heart, 
kidneys, 
&c. 

soon  as  possible. 

pound. 

Feet. 

Salted,  boiled,  and 
served  with 
parsley  sauce. 

lid.  to  3d. 
each. 

A bacon  pig  is  cut  up  differently.  The  chine  is 
in  some  parts  cut  from  the  centre  of  the  pig  the 
whole  length  from  the  tail  to  the  neck.  In 
other  parts  the  meat  which  is  taken  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  spine,  between  the  shoulders, 
is  called  the  chine,  and  the  hind  loin  the 
griskin.  The  chine  may  be  salted  and  boiled, 
or  roasted.  It  is  highly  esteemed.  The  hind 
leg  is  salted  and  cured,  and  called  ham;  the 
fore  leg  is  generally  left  with  the  side,  and 
salted  for  bacon.  The  spare  rib  is  sometimes 
cut  out,  oftener  it  is  left  with  the  bacon.  Some- 
times the  meat  for  bacon  is  cut  off  from  the 
shoulder-blade  and  bones,  and  the  latter,  with 
very  little  meat  on  them,  are  divided  into 
chines,  spare-ribs,  and  griskins.  The  inner  fat 
is  melted  down  for  lard.  In  pickling  pork  great 
care  must  be  taken  that  every  part  is  basted 
regularly  and  turned  about  the  brine.  If  any 
portion  is  long  exposed  to  the  air  it  may  be 
spoiled. 


Pork  (a  la  mode). — Large  pork,  such  as  por- 
tions of  the  shoulder,  loin,  or  sparo  rib,  of  large 
bacon  hogs,  may  be  cooked  as  follows : — Rub 
the  joint  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  put  it  into  a 
large  saucepan  which  has  a closely-fitting  lid. 
Add  two  or  three  onions  and  carrots,  with  half 
a dozen  sticks  of  celery,  four  sage-leaves, 
a bunch  of  parsley,  a small  sprig  of  mar- 
joram and  thymo,  and  as  much  stock  or  water 
as  will  cover  tho  whole.  Lot  the  liquid  boil, 
skim  carefully,  then  draw  it  to  the  side  of 
the  firo,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  three  or 
four  hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the  joint. 
When  the  pork  is  done  enough,  lift  it  out,  put 
tho  vegetables  round  it,  strain  and  thicken  a 
portion  of  tho  gravy,  and  pour  it  boiling  hot 
over  the  pork.  When  tho  pork  is  romoved  from 
tho  table,  trim  it  noatly,  placo  it  on  a clean  dish, 
strain  and  thicken  tho  rest  of  the  gravy,  and 


pour  it  over  the  meat.  It  will  be  ready  for 
serving  when  cold.  Time  to  boil  the  pork, 
twenty-two  minutes  per  pound  from  the  time 
the  wator  boils.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pound. 


Pork  and  Apple  Pie.— Cut  the  pork 

in  thin  slices,  ana  season  these  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Fill  a pie-dish  with 
alternate  layers  of  these,  and  of  apples  which 
have  beon  pared,  cored,  and  sliced.  Add  a little 
sugar  for  sweetening,  and  as  much  white  wine 
as  will  moisten  the  contents  of  the  dish,  and 
place  two  or  three  good-sized  lumps  of  butter 
upon  the  top.  Cover  the  whole  with  a good 
crust,  and  bake  in  a hot  oven.  Time  to  bake  a 
moderate-sized  pie,  one  hour  and  a half. 


Pork,  Belly  of. — The  belly  of  pork  is 
generally  either  pickled  and  boiled,  or  salted 
and  cured  for  bacon,  and  it  may  be  dressed  as 
follows : — Take  the  belly  of  a porker,  either 
fresh  or  salted,  lay  it,  skin  downwards,  flat  on 
the  table,  and  sprinkle  over  the  inside  a savoury 
powder  made  of  two  table-spoonfuls  of  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
powdered  sage,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a tea- 
spoonful of  pepper,  and  two  finely-minced 
shallots.  Roll  the  meat  tightly  round,  bind  it 
with  tape,  and  either  bake  it  or  roast  it.  It 
may  be  served  hot  with  brown  gravy,  or 
allowed  to  grow  cold,  and  then  be  pressed.  Time 
to  roast  or  bake,  twenty  minutes  per  pound. 
Probable  cost,  9d.  to  lOd.  per  pound. 


Pork,  Belly  of,  Rolled  and  Boiled. 

— Salt  a belly  of  pork ; young  meat  will  be  the 
best  for  the  purpose.  To  do  this,  mix  a salt- 
spoonful  of  powdered  saltpetre  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  common  salt,  sprinkle  the  mixture 
over  the  pork,  and  let  it  lie  for  three  days. 
When  ready  to  dress  the  meat,  wash  it  in  cold 
water,  and  dry  it  with  a cloth.  Lay  it,  skin 
downwards,  on  a table,  remove  the  bones,  and 
cover  the  inside  with  pickled  gherkins  cut 
into  very  thin  slices.  Sprinkle  over  these  a 
little  powdered  mace  and  pepper.  Roll  the 
meat  tightly,  and  bind  securely  with  tape. 
Put  it  into  a saucepan  with  two  onions  stuck 
with  six  cloves,  three  bay-leaves,  a bunch  of 
parsley,  and  a sprig  of  thyme.  Bring  the 
liquid  slowly  to  the  boil,  skim  carefully,  draw 
it  to  the  side,  and  simmer  gently  till  the 
meat  is  done  enough.  Put  it  between  two 
dishes,  lay  a weight  upon  it,  and  leave  it  until 
it  is  quite  cold.  The  bandages  should  not 
be  removed  until  the  meat  is  to  be  serv  ed. 
Time  to  simmer,  half  an  hour  per  pound. 
Probable  cost,  9d.  to  lOd.  per  pound. 


Pork  Black  Puddings.— When  black 
puddings  or  blood  puddings  are  liked  at  all 
.hey  are  generally  liked  very  much.  They  are 
boiled  in  tho  intestines  of  tho  hog,  and  theso 
must  of  course  bo  very  carefully  prepared  lor 
them  as  follows: — Empty  them,  wash  an 
scrape  them  in  several  waters,  turning  them 
inside  out  two  or  throo  times,  and  lay  them  m 
salt  and  water  all  night.  The  next  day  rinse 
Rem  in  fresh  cold  water,  and  they  will  be  ready 
tor  use.  To  make  the  puddings,  throw  a little 
salt  into  a quart  of  the  warm  blood,  and  star 
intil  tho  blood  is  cold.  Mix  with  it  a quart 
if  wholo  groats  which  have  been  soaked 
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cold  water  all  night,  add  the  grated  crumb  of 
a quartern  loaf  which  has  been  soaked  in  two 
quarts  of  hot  milk  until  the  milk  was  ab- 
sorbed. Mix  these  ingredients  thoroughly. 
Prepare  a seasoning  of  a tea-spoonful  of  winter 
savoury  mixed  with  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped 
thyme,  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  onion,  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  penny-royal,  two  tea-spoonfuls 
of  salt,  one  of  pepper,  half  a dozen  pounded 
cloves,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  and  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  each  of  pounded  allspice  and  ginger. 
Stir  this  seasoning  into  the  groats,  bread- 
crumbs, and  blood,  and  add  three  pounds  of 
finely-chopped  beef  suet  and  six  well-beaten 
eggs.  Cut  half  a pound  of  the  inward  fat  of  the 
pig  into  pieces  the  size  of  a large  bean.  Tie 
the  skins  at  one  end,  and  turn  them  inside  out. 
Half  fill  them  only  with  the  mixture  to  allow 
room  for  swelling,  and  put  in  the  fat  at  regular 
intervals.  Tie  them  in  equal  lengths  or  rounds, 
fasten  the  ends  securely,  throw  them  into  boil- 
ing water,  and  when  they  have  boiled  for  five 
minutes  take  them  out,  prick  them  to  let  out 
the  air,  put  them  back,  and  boil  gently  for 
half  an  hour.  Take  them  up,  and  when  they 
are  cold  hang  them  in  a cool  dry  place  until 
wanted.  When  they  are  to  be  used,  boil 
a few  minutes  in  water,  and  toast  in  a Dutch 
oven.  Probable  cost,  4s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  a 
dozen  persons. 

Pork  Black  Puddings  (another  way) . — 
Prepare  the  skins.  ( See  the  preceding  recipe.) 
Put  a little  salt  into  the  warm  blood,  and 
stir  until  it  is  cold.  Boil  a quart  of  half 
grits  until  tender  in  as  much  milk  as  will 
cover  them  all  the  time.  Drain  them,  and 
mix  with  them  half  a pound  of  bread-crumbs 
which  have  been  soaked  in  hot  milk  until 
all  the  milk  was  absorbed,  a pint  of  cream, 
and  as  much  blood  as  will  make  the  pud- 
ding a dark  colour.  Add  a pound  of  finely 
shred  suet  and  a dessert-spoonful  each  of 
chopped  sage,  thyme,  marjoram,  penny-royal, 
and  onion,  with  a table-spoonful  of  parsley,  and 
a seasoning  made  of  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  salt, 
one  of  pepper,  six  cloves,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  each  of  pounded  nutmeg,  ginger,  and 
allspice.  Mix  all  thoroughly  with  eight  well- 
beaten  eggs.  Cut  two  pounds  of  the  inward  fat 
of  the  pig  into  pieces  the  size  of  a large  bean. 
Half  fill  the  skins,  put  in  the  fat  at  regular 
intervals,  and  tie  the  pudding  in  equal  lengths, 
n ^ ^?se  'ni°  tot  water,  boil  five  minutes, 
then  prick  and  boil  them  again  half  an  hour, 
oerve.  as  before  directed.  Probable  cost,  5s. 
Sufficient  for  a dozen  persons. 

Bork  Black  Puddings  (another  way). 

See  Black  Pudding,  &c. ; also  Pig’s  Blood. 

■^ork  Black  Puddings  with  Onions. 

1 repare  tho  skins  according  to  the  directions 
fpvcn  in  tho  last  recipe  but  ono.  Put  a table- 
spoonful  of  vinegar  into  a quart  of  warm  blood, 
and  stir  until  it  is  cold.  Cut  four  ounces  of  tho 
inward  fat  of  tho  pig  into  (lico,  and  mix  with 
Inis  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  salt,  ono  of  pepper,  a 
■quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of  allspico  and  ginger 
powdorod,  and  six  ounces  of  mincod  onions 
wffich  havo  been  fried  until  tender  in  a littlo 
I dripping  or  lard.  Add  tho  blood,  and  mix 
I thoroughly.  Half  fill  the  skins,  tie  thorn  in 


equal  lengths,  and  boil  very  gently  until  they 
are  done  enough.  In  order  to  ascertain  when 
they  have  reached  the  proper  point,  prick  them 
with  a large  needle.  If  nothing  but  fat  follows 
the  needle,  take  them  up,  lay  them  on  a napkin 
to  cool,  and  hang  them  in  a cool  dry  place. 
When  they  are  wanted,  simmer  them  for  ten 
minutes,  cut  them  into  thin  slices,  and  fry  them. 
Time  to  boil,  about  twenty-five  minutes.  Suf- 
ficient for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Pork  Black  Puddings  with  Eice. 

— Stir  a little  salt  in  a pint  and  a half  of 
warm  blood  till  it  is  cold.  Add  the  grated 
crumb  of  half  a quartern  loaf,  and  six  ounces 
of  Carolina  rice  which  has  been  boiled  until 
tender  in  a quart  of  milk.  Mix  thoroughly, 
add  the  seasoning  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing recipe,  with  three  ounces  of  the  inward 
fat  of  the  pig  cut  into  dice,  one  pound  of 
finely-shred  beef  suet,  and  four  well-beaten 
eggs.  Half  fill  the  skins,  boil,  hang,  and 
serve  as  before ; these  puddings  are  very 
good  when  they  are  lightly  broiled  instead 
of  being  fried.  Time  to  boil,  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  ^Sufficient  for 
eight  or  nine  persons. 

Pork,  Bladebone  of. — The  bladebone  of 
pork  from  a full-grown  bacon-hog,  and  from 
which  nearly  all  the  meat  has  been  cut,  may  be 
taken.  It  is  best  broiled  over  a quick  fire  until 
the  meat  is  done  through.  A minute  before  it 
is  taken  from  the  fire  a little  pepper  and  salt 
should  be  sprinkled  over  it.  Serve  on  a hot 
dish  with  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard  mixed  with 
a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  laid  upon 
the  meat.  Time  to  broil,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  8d.  to  9d.  per  pound. 

Pork  Brawn.— Take  a small  pig’s  head 
with  the  tongue,  and  two  pig’s  feet.  Clean 
and  wash  them,  sprinkle  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
salt  over  them,  and  let  them  drain  until  the 
following  day.  Dry  them  with  a soft  cloth, 
and  rub  into  them  a powder  made  of  six  ounces 
of  common  salt,  six  ounces  of  moist  sugar, 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  black  pepper. 
Dry  the  powder  well,  and  rub  it  into  every 
part  of  the  head,  tongue,  ears,  and  feet:  turn 
them  over  and  rub  them  again  eveiy  day 
for  ten  days.  Wash  the  pickle  from  them,  cut 
off  the  ears,  and  boil  them  with  the  feet  in  a 
separate  saucepan  with  as  much  cold  water  as 
will  cover  them.  They  will  require  to  be  boiled 
one  horn  and  a half  before  the  head,  and 
afterwards  may  be  put  with  it.  Put  the  head 
and  tongue  into  a stowpan,  cover  with  cold 
water,  and  let  them  boil  gently  until  the  bones 
will  leave  the  meat.  Take  them  up,  drain 
them,  cut  the  meat  into  small  pieces,  first  re- 
moving  tho  bones  from  the  head,  feet,  and  oars, 
and  the  skin  from  tho  tongue;  do  this  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Season  tho  mince  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper,  three  salt-spoon- 
fuls of  powdered  mace,  one  salt-spoonful  of 
grated  nutmeg,  and  one  salt-spoonful  of 
cayenne..  Stir  all  well  together,  press  tho  meat 
while  still  warm  into  a brawn  tin,  and  lay  a 
hoavy  weight  on  the  lid.  Put  it  in  a cool  place 
until  tho  following  day,  dip  tho  mould  in 
boiling  wator,  turn  the  brawn  out,  and  serve  on 
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a neatly-folded  napkin.  Vinegar  and  mustard 
should  be  served  with  pork  brawn.  Time  to 
boil  the  hoad,  two  hours,  less  or  more,  according 
to  sine ; till  the  ilesh  leaves  the  bone.  Probable 
cost  of  head,  fid.  to  Old.  per  pound.  Sufficient 
for  a good-sized  breakfast  or  luncheon  dish. 

Pork,  Breast  of,  with  Rice.— Wash 
ono  pound  of  best  rice,  and  boil  it  in  a quart  of 
water  for  five  minutes.  Drain  it,  and  put  it 
aside.  Cut  a pound  of  the  breast  of  pork,  fat 
and  lean  together,  into  dice.  Fry  these  in  two 
ounces  of  butter  till  they  are  lightly  browned, 
then  add  the  rice,  three  pints  of  stock  or  water, 
and  a little  pepper  and  salt  if  required.  Sim- 
mer all  gently  for  half  an  hour,  and  stir  the 
mixture  occasionally  to  keep  the  rice  from 
burning  to  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan.  Serve 
all  together  on  a hot  dishwith  a pound  of  fried 
sausages  laid  round  it.  Time,  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.,  exclusive  of 
the  sausages. 

Pork  Cheese. — Take  four  pounds  of 
rather  under-dressed  cold  roast  pork,  ono  pound 
of  which  should  be  fat,  and  the  rest  lean.  Cut 
it  into  smalj.  neat  pieces,  and  season  rather 
highly  with  pepper  and  salt.  Chop  small  six 
or  eight  large  sage-leaves,  and  mix  with  them 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  minced  parsley,  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  powdered  thyme,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  powdered  marjoram,  two  blades  of 
powdered  mace,  a tea-spoonful  of  minced  lemon- 
rind,  and  a quarter  of  a nutmeg  grated.  Put 
the  meat  into  a mould,  sprinkle  the  savoury 
powder  in  with  it,  and  just  cover  it  with  strong, 
nicely-flavoured  gravy.  Bake  in  a moderate 
oven.  Let  the  meat  stand  till  cold,  and  turn 
it  out  before  serving.  Vinegar  and  mustard 
should  be  eaten  with  pork  cheese.  Time  to 
bake,  one  hour.  Probable  cost  of  pork,  9d.  to 
lid.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  a moderate- 
sized breakfast  dish. 

Pork  Cheese  (a  l’ltalienne).— 1 Take  three 
pounds  of  fresh  pork,  one  pound  and  three- 
quarters  fat  and  one  pound  and  a quarter  lean. 
Chop  it  rather  coarsely,  and  mix  with  it  a 
savoury  powder  mado  of  three  tea-spoonfuls  of 
salt,  three  salt-spoonfuls  of  pepper,  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  chopped  parsley,  a salt-spoonful  of  chopped 
sage,  a salt-spoonful  of  powdered  thyme,  a tea- 
spoonful of  mushroom-powder,  and  a grated 
nutmeg.  Press  the  meat  into  a shallow  baking- 
tin,  and  bake  in  a slow  oven.  Let  the  cheese 
get  cold,  and  when  serving  cut  it  in  slices  like 
brawn.  Send  vinegar  and  mustard  to  table 
with  it. 

Pork  Cheese  (a  l'ltalienno.  Anothor 
way). — See  Italian  Pork  Cheese. 

Pork,  Chine  of. — The  chine  of  pork  is  that 
part  of  tho  pig  which  is  taken  from  the  spine 
between  the  shoulders.  It  is  generally  sent  to 
table  with  turkey,  and  should  bo  stilted  for 
three  or  four  days  before  it  is  eookod.  There  is 
a good  deal  more  of  f.at  than  loan  in  it.  To  boil 
it,  put  it  in  plenty  of  water,  let  it  boil  slowly, 
skim  thoroughly,  and  serve  garnished  with  any 
kind  of  greens.  It  is  as  often  roasted  as 
boiled.  When  roasted,  tho  skin  should  be 
scored  before  it  is  put  down  to  the  fire.  Make 
a sauce  by  frying  two  or  three  sliced  onion3  in 


butter  till  they  are  lightly  browned.  Pour  off 
tho  oil,  and  add  a cupful  of  good  gravy  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  mixed  mustard,  half  a cupful  of 
vinegar,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  a large  lump  of 
sugar.  Boil  this,  and  pour  it  into  the  dish. 
Time  to  boil,  half  an  hour  to  tho  pound  after  it 
boils ; to  roast,  twenty  minutes  to  the  pound. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  four 
or  five  pounds  for  a moderate-sized  turkey. 

Pork,  Chine  of  (another  way). — Make  a 
savoury  powder  with  a dessert-spoonful  of 
finely  - chopped  sage,  lialf  a tea-spoonful  of 
thyme,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  parsley,  a small  j 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
pepper.  Score  tho  chine  lengthwise,  and  slip 
the  powder  under  the  skin,  ltoast  according  to 
the  directions  given  above.  If  liked,  the  powder 
can  be  omitted,  and  a sauce,  made  as  follows, 
sent  to  table  with  the  chine:— Shoe  two  large  I 
onions,  and  fry  them  in  a little  good  dripping  ; 
until  they  are  lightly  browned  without  being  ■ ; 
burnt.  Drain  them,  and  put  them  into  a clean 
saucepan  with  half  a pint  of  brown  sauce, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  chopped  mushrooms,  . 
or  a tea-spoonful  of  mushroom-powder,  or  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  two  • 
table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  one  tea-spoon- 
ful of  mixed  mustard  Let  the  sauce  boil,  and 
serve.  Time  to  roast,  twenty  minutes  per  ", 
pound.  Probable  cost,  9 id.  to  101d.  per  pound. 

Pork,  Chine  of.  Boiled.— Lay  the  chine  v 

in  common  brine,  and  turn  it  every  day  for  ten 
days.  Wash  it  from  the  pickle,  drain  it,  put  it 
into  a saucepan,  and  cover  with  cold  water. 
Bring  it  to  the  boil,  skim  the  liquid  carefully, 
then  draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side  of  the  tire, 
and  let  the  pork  simmer  very  gently  until  done  ; 
enough.  Garnish  the  dish  with  small  boiled 
cauliflowers  or  brussels  sprouts.  Time  to  boil, 
Tin.lf  an  hour  to  the  pound  from  the  time  the 
water  boils.  Probable  cost,  Old.  to  lO^d.  per 
pound. 
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Pork,  Chine  of.  Roasted.— Score  the 
chine  lengthwise,  brush  the  skin  over  with 
salad  oil,  and  put  the  meat  down  to  a clear  tire, 
a considerable  distance  from  it  at  first,  that  it 
may  heat  gently  through  before  it  browns. 
Baste  liberally.  Send  good  brown  gravy, 
apple  sauce,  tomato  sauce,  or  piquant  sauce,  to 
table  with  it.  If  liked,  a table- spoonful  o 
powdered  sage  may  be  sprinkled  over  tlie  meat 
a quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  is  taken  from  1 10 
fire.  When  this  is  done,  care  should  he  taken 
that  the  gravy  is  poured  round , and  not  upon, 
the  meat.  Time  to  roast,  twenty  nunutes  to  tne 
pound.  Probable  cost,  9fd.  to  10.)d.  per  pound. 

Pork,  Chine  of,  Roasted  (another  wav). 

Remove  some  of  the  fat,  then  roast  the  nll\ 

for  two  hours  or  longer-say,  until  it  n 
thoroughly  done.  Send  it  to  table  ) J ' 

or  with  piquant  sauce..  Before  cookm  tta- 
joint  it  should  he  sprinkled  with  su  j- 
spices,  and  hung  up  for  throe  days,  or  longc 
according  to  the  season. 
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flesh  will  ho  smooth  and  cool;  if  tainted,  it 
will  ho  clammy.  What  is  known  as  measly 
pork  is  very  unwholesome ; it  may  he  recognised 
hy  its  being  full  of  kernels,  which  in  good  pork 
is  never  the  case.  Dairy-fed  pork  is  tlio  best. 

Pork  Chops.— The  host  chops  are  those 
which  are  taken  from  the  kidney  end  of  tho 
loin,  and  a little  slice  of  kidney  may  he  advan- 
tageously cut  with  each  chop.  In  whatever 
way  pork  chops  are  cooked,  whether  they  are 
fried,  broiled,  or  stewed,  care  should  he  taken 
that  they  are  done  through.  Every  particle  of 
meat  should  ho  raised  to,  and  kept  for  a few 
minutes  at,  a temperature  at  least  a trifle  above 
that  of  boiling  water.  If  thoroughly  cooked 
without  being  dried  up,  few  viands  are  more 
grateful  than  pork  chops  for  taste  in  dishing, 
and  for  whatever  pleasant  adjuncts  may  he 
bestowed  upon  them.  These  may  he  con- 
siderably varied.  Pork  chops  may  he  sent  to 
table  surrounding  mashed  potatoes  which  have 
been  turned  out  of  a mould  after  browning  in 
the  oven.  They  may  be  served  on  a puree  of 
sorrel  or  a layer  of  spinach  ; they  may  encircle 
a mound  of  brussels  sprouts,  with  a suitable 
sauce  poured  over  the  sprouts ; they  may  bo 
served  on  stewed  red  cabbage  or  chopped  savoy ; 
or  they  may  be  simply  dished  in  a circle  with 
tomato  sauce,  thick  brown  sauce,  apple  sauce, 
piquant  sauce,  cucumber  sauce,  Robert  sauce, 
proven^ale  sauce,  or  shallot  gravy,  in  a tureen. 
Probable  cost  of  trimmed  chops,  Is.  per  pound. 

Pork  Chops,  Bread-crumbed  and 
Broiled. — Trim  the  chops  as  in  the  next 
recipe,  season  them  pleasantly,  and  dip  them  in 
clarified  butter,  or  brush  them  over  with  oil ; 
then  egg  and  bread-crumb  them.  Broil  them 
over  a clear  fire ; turn  them  frequently.  Serve 
very  hot.  Send  tomato  or  piquant  sauce  to 
table  with  them.  Time  to  broil,  sixteen  to 
eighteen  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  one  person. 

Pork  Chops,  Broiled.— Cut  the  chops 
rather  less  than  half  an  inch  thick.  Have  a clear 
fire : make  the  gridiron  hot  before  putting  the 
chops  upon  it,  and  let  them  be  at  such  a distance 
that  they  may  be  done  through.  Pepper  them 
before  putting  them  down,  and  two  or  three 
minutes  before  they  are  done  sprinkle  a little 
salt  over  them,  and,  if  liked,  a little  finely- 
chopped  sage  or  tarragon.  Turn  them  fre- 
quently, and  serve  very  hot.  Tomato  sauce, 
piquant  sauce,  Italian  sauce,  or  Robert  sauce, 
may  be  sent  to  table  with  them.  Time  to  broil, 
sixteen  to  eighteen  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  one  pound  for  two 
persons. 

Pork  Chops,  Fried.— Cut  two  pork  chops 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  take  off  part  of  the 
fat,  and  trim  them  neatly.  Sprinkle  them  on 
both  sides  with  a little  salt  and  pepper.  Molt 
an  ounce  of  butter  in  a saute  pan,  put  tho  chops 
in  it,  and  fry  them  until  they  are  thoroughly 
done.  If  liked,  a little  powdered  sage  can 
be  sprinkled  over  them  beforo  serving.  Send 
Robert  sauce,  apple  sauce,  or  piquant  sauce 
to.  table  in  a tureen.  Time  to  fry,  twenty 
minutes — ten  minutes  on  each  side 


Pork  Chops.  Savoury.— Cut  the  chops 
half  an  inch  thick  from  a good  loin  of  pork ; 
trim  them  neatly,  and  sprinkle  a little  salt  and 
pepper  over  them.  Take  a slice  of  fat  bacon, 
cut  it  and  the  trimmings  from  the  chops  into 
small  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan  with 
a table-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  half  a 
spoonful  of  chopped  sage,  a finely-minced 
shallot,  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  and  half  a salt- 
spoonful  of  white  pepper.  Add  tho  chops, 
cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  let  them  stew 
gently  for  twenty  minutes.  Lift  them  out,  put 
them  on  a hot  dish,  and  keep  them  hot.  Pour 
over  the  herbs  two  table-spoonfuls  of  stock  or 
water  and  a table-spoonful  of  strained  lemon- 
juice.  Let  it  boil  up,  strain  it,  and  skim  off 
the  fat.  Boil  again  with  a glass  of  port,  and 
serve  it  round  the  chops.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
per  pound.  Sufficient,  one  pound  for  two  or 
three  persons. 

Pork  Collops.  — Cut  a pound  of.  cold 
roast  pork  into  neat  slices.  Trim  off  the 
fat,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  cover  up 
the  slices  to  keep  them  from  the  dust,  and 
put  them  aside.  Mince  finely  two.  large 
onions  and  three  apples,  put  them  into . a 
saucepan  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  . moist 
sugar,  and  four  of  sherry.  Let  them  simmer 
gently  until  reduced  to  pulp,  stirring  them 
every  now  and  then  to  keep  them  from  burn- 
ing. Beat  them  until  quite  smooth.  Broil  the 
collops  over  a clear  fire.  Pour  the  sauce  into 
the  centre  of  a hot  dish.  Put  the  collops 
round,  and  serve.  Time  to  broil  the  collops, 
eight  minutes  ; one  hour  to  simmer  the  sauce. 
Probable  cost,  4d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine  and 
cold  meat.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Pork,  Curried.— Take  two  pounds  of 
pork  with  a moderate  share  of  fat.  Cut  it  into 
neat  slices,  and  fry  these  in  a little  butter  until 
they  are  nicely  browned ; drain  them,  and  put 
them  aside.  Put  into  the  butter  six  onions  and 
one  apple  finely  minced.  Move  them  about 
until  they  are  quite  soft,  and  work  them 
through  a sieve  by  pressing  them  with  the  back 
of  a wooden  spoon.  Mix  with  the  pulp  a table- 
spoonful of  curry  powder,  a table-spoonful  of 
curry  paste,  a dessert-spoonful  of  ground  rice, 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  stock  or  water,  and 
a little  salt.  Stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire  till  it 
boils,  put  in  the  slices  of  pork,  let  these  boil 
up,  then  draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side  of  the 
fire,  and  simmer  gently  until  the  curry  is  done 
enough.  Take  out  tho  pieces  of  meat,  boil  the 
sauce  quickly  for  two  or  three  minutes,  pour 
it  over  the  curry,  and  servo.  Send  a little  rice 
to  table  on  a separate  dish.  Time  to  boil  the 
curry,  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
pork,  lOd.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  throe  or 
four  people. 

Pork  Cutlets. — Pork  cutlets  aro  best 
taken  from  tho  neck  or  fore  loin  of  small, 
dairy-fed  pork,  not  very  fat.  They  should  bo 
neatly  trimmed,  tho  chine  hono  removed,  and 
tho  end  of  the  bono  bared  about  an  inch.  Tho 
skin  should  bo  scored  at  regular  intervals,  and 
tho  cutlets  flattened  with  a cutlet-bat,  and  then 
broiled  or  fried  according  to  tho  directions 
given  in  tho  following  recipes. 
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Pork  Cutlets,  Broiled.— Preparo  the 
cutlets  according  to  the  directions  given  above ; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  brush  them  over 
with  oil,  and  place  them  on  a hot  gridiron  ovor 
■a  clear  fire.  Turn  them  two  or  three  times 
that  they  may  be  equally  browned  on  both 
sides,  and  let  them  bo  thoroughly  cooked.  Put 
them  on  a hot  dish,  and  send  tomato  or 
piquant  sauce,  sauce  Robert,  or  any  other  ap- 
propriate sauce,  to  table  with  them.  Pork 
cutlets  may  be  served  with  the  same  accompani- 
ment as  pork  chops  ( see  Pork  Chops).  The 
appearance  of  the  cutlets  will  be  improved  if 
they  are  lightly  brushed  over  with  a little  glaze, 
but  they  must  be  quicldy  served  after  they  aro 
taken  from  the  fire  or  they  will  be  spoiled. 
Time  to  broil,  sixteen  to  eighteen  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  one 
pound  for  two  persons. 

Pork  Cutlets,  Pried. — Pork  cutlets  may 
be  fried  according  to  the  directions  given  for 
pork  chops,  or  as  follows  : — Melt  two  ounces  of 
butter  in  a saucepan,  and  stir  into  it  a tea- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley,  a tea-spoonful  of 
chopped  sage,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  finely- 
minced  shallot.  Move  these  ingredients  about 
for  a minute,  then  add  a little  salt  and  pepper 
and  two  eggs  well  beaten.  Dip  the  cutlets  first 
into  this  mixture,  then  into  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs, and  let  them  stand  ten  minutes.  Melt 
a little  butter  in  the  frying-pan,  fry  the  cutlets 
in  it,  and  when  done  enough,  serve  with  good 
brown  sauce  in  a tureen.  Time  to  fry,  fifteen 
to  eighteen  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per 
pound.  Sufficient,  one  pound  for  two  or  three 
persons. 

Pork  Cutlets,  Marinaded.— Mince  an 
onion  finely,  and  lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  a 
shallow  dish,  with  a bay-leaf,  a table-spoonful 
of  choppod  parsley,  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  and 
a salt-spoonful  of  pepper.  Lay  the  cutlets 
upon  this  mixture,  and  cover  with  oil.  Let 
them  lie  for  two  hours,  turn  them,  and  leave 
them  two  hours  longer.  Fry  them  in  the 
marinade  till  they  are  thoroughly  cooked; 
drain  them,  place  them  round  a hot  dish,  pour 
a little  tomato  sauce  into  the  centre,  and 
serve.  Time  to  fry,  fifteen  to  eighteen  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  one 
pound  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Pork  Cutlets,  Savoury. — Savoury  pork 
cutlets  may  be  dressed  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  for  savoury  pork  chops  ( see 
Pork  Chops,  Savoury),  or  as  follows : — Take 
a moderate-sized  saucepan  with  a closely - 
fitting  lid.  Melt  in  this  two  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  and  throw  into  it  a table-spoonful 
each  of  chopped  parsley  and  sage,  a pinch  of 
thyme,  three  bay-leaves,  a blade  of  mace,  and 
eight  allspice.  Stir  over  the  fire  for  a minute, 
then  add  a glass  of  light  wine  and  a pound 
of  properly  trimmed  pork  cutlets.  Cover  the 
saucepan  closely,  and  let  the  contents  steam 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Take  tho  cutlets  up, 
drain  them,  and  dip  them  first  into  beaten 
egg,  and  afterwards  into  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs. Fry  quickly,  and  serve  them  round  a 
hot  dish,  with  the  sauce  poured  into  tho  centre. 
Tho  sauco  may  be  prepared  as  follows  : — Strain 


the  sauce  from  tho  cutlets.  Skim  it,  stir  a 
tabic-spoonful  of  lemon-juice  into  it,  thicken 
with  a very  small  portion  of  flour,  and  just 
beforo  sending  it  to  table  mix  a tea-spoonful 
of  mustard  with  it.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  fry 
tho  cutlets.  Probable  cost,  cutlets,  Is.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Pork  Cutlets  with  Sauce  Robert.— 

Take  two  pounds  of  properly  trimmed  pork 
cutlets,  and  lay  them  in  a deep  dish.  Put  a glass 
of  vinegar,  a glass  of  sherry,  a bunch  of  parsley, 
a small  sprig  of  thyme,  two  bay-leaves,  three 
shallots,  a blade  of  mace,  eight  peppercorns,  and 
two  allspice  into  a saucepan.  Let  these  ingre- 
dients boil  up,  then  turn  tho  mixture  into  a 
basin,  and  when  quite  cold,  pour  it  over  the 
cutlets.  Let  them  lie  in  the  mixture  twelve 
hours,  turning  them  two  or  three  times.  When 
wanted,  drain  and  dry  them,  egg  and  bread- 
crumb them,  and  broil  over  a clear  fire  until 
they  are  thoroughly  cooked.  Serve  in  a hot 
dish,  and  pour  half  a pint  of  sauce  Robert  over 
them. 

Pork,  Cutting  up  and.  Salting  (French 
method). — As  soon  as  the  pig  is  killed,  do  not 
scald  but  singe  it.  To  do  this,  put  the  carcase 
on  a truss  of  straw,  and  set  fire  to  it  windward. 
Then  after  turning  the  pig,  bum  off  any  bristles 
that  are  left  with  torches  of  burning  straw. 
Broom  the  pig,  wash  it  well  with  cold  water, 
and  scrape  it  thoroughly  with  a knife.  Open 
it,  and  reserve  the  blood  for  a black  pudding. 
Throw  the  fry  into  cold  water,  and  cleanse  the 
chitterlings.  These  must  be  used  speedily. 
Let  the  pig  hang  for  some  hours  in  an  airy 
situation  till  it  is  cool  and  stiff.  Halve  it,  and 
cut  it  up  into  convenient-sized  pieces,  of  from 
three  to  five  pounds’  weight.  The  feet  and  tail, 
the  tongue,  nostril,  brains,  and  ears  can  be  left 
unsalted,  and  cooked  separately,  and,  if  liked,  a 
few  roasting  pieces  also.  To  salt  the  pork, 
supposing  it  to  weigh  200  pounds,  make  a 
powder  by  mixing  thirty  pounds  of  common 
salt,  quarter  of  a pound  of  powdered  mixed 
spice,  and  two  ounces  of  ground  pepper.  Rub 
each  piece  of  pork  with  tho  powder.  Put  a 
layer  of  powder  at  the  bottom  of  the  salting- 
tub,  pack  in  closely  a layer  of  pork,  and 
sprinkle  the  powdered  salt  and  spice  over  it. 
Place  on  this  another  layer  of  pork,  and  repeat 
until  the  pan  is  full.  Put  salt  thickly  on  the 
top,  pour  a pint  of  cold  water  over  the  whole 
to  assist  the  salt  in  dissolving,  and  put  on  tho 
wooden  cover.  The  pork  may  remain  in  this 
pickle  from  four  to  six  months,  and  should 
then  be  placed  in  a single  layer  on  a wicker 
hurdle,  and  left  to  dry  in  a cool  airy  place 
until  it  is  wanted.  Bacon  thus  pickled  is  tho 
only  meat  over  tasted  by  large  numbers  ol 
Frenclimon. 

Pork,  Dangers  of  Eating  {see  Pork, 
Trichinatous). 

Pork,  Fresh,  Stewed.— Cut  a spare-rib 
or  any  fresh  loan  pork  into  chops.  Fry  these 
in  a little  fat  until  they  are  lightly  browned. 
Take  them  up,  drain  them,  put  them  into  a 
clean  stewpan,  and  pour  over  them  as  much 
boiling  water  as  will  cover  them.  Let  the 
liquid  boil  once  more,  then  draw  it  to  the 
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side,  and  simmer  very  gently  until  the  chops 
are  done  enough.  Thicicen  the  gravy  with 
flour  and  butter,  season  with  pepper  and  salt; 
boil  a few  minutes  longer,  and  serve  the  pork 
on  a hot  dish  with  the  gravy  poured  round  it. 
Time,  four  minutes  to  fry  the  pork;  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  stew.  Probable  cost, 
lOd.  per  pound. 

Pork,  Griskin  of.— A.  grisldn  of  pork  is 
a loin  from  a large  pig  with  the  bacon  cut  on, 
and  is  unfortunately  often  sent  to  table  dry 
and  hard.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  put  it  into 
a stewpan  with  as  much  cold  water  as  will 
cover  it.  Bring  the  water  to  the  boil,  take  out 
the  meat,  remove  the  skin,  and  put  it  down  to 
a clear  fire.  A short  time  before  it  is  done 
enough,  strew  over  it  a tea-spoonful  of  pow- 
dered sage  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
bread-crumbs,  and  a little  salt  and  pepper. 
Baste  liberally  before  the  powder  is  strewn 
over  the  meat,  but  not  afterwards.  Send 
some  apple  sauce  and  gravy  to  table  with 
it.  If  the  skin  is  left  on  it  will  require  longer 
roasting.  Time,  for  a joint  weighing  seven 
pounds,  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost, 
lid.  per  pound. 

Pork,  Griskin  of  (as  Dressed  in  the 
South  of  Europe). — In  the  Southern  Penin- 
sula the  griskin  of  pork  is  allowed  to  lie  in  claret 
flavoured  with  garlic  for  five  or  six  days  before 
it  is  dressed,  being  hung  up  to  dry  at  intervals. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  it  is  roasted,  and  served 
with  tomato  sauce;  or  sweet  herbs  being 
sprinkled  over  it,  it  is  wrapped  in  bay  leaves, 
and  stewed  gently  in  the  wine  in  which  it 
was  soaked,  to  which  a slight  flavouring  of 
Seville  orange-juice  has  been  added.  It  forms 
a peculiar  and  piquant  dish,  much  liked  by 
those  who  have  acquired  a taste  for  prepara- 
tions of  the  kind. 

Pork,  Griskin  of  Roasted.  — The 

griskin  is  usually  roasted.  It  should  be  put 
down  to  a clear  fire,  and  basted  constantly-, 
and  brown  gravy  and  apple  sauce  should  be 
sent  to  table  with  it.  If  liked,  a tea-spoonful 
of  powdered  sage  may  be  sprinkled  over  it  a 
few  minutes  before  it  is  taken  down.  As  this 
joint  is  liable  to  be  hard  and  dry  when  served, 
many  cooks  are  accustomed,  before  roasting  it, 
to  put  it  in  a saucepan  of  cold  water,  place  it 
on  the  fire,  and  bring  the  liquid  to  the  point  of 
boiling : then  dry  it  well,  flour  it,  and  roast  it 
as  above  described.  Time,  twenty  minutes  to 
the  pound.  Probable  cost,  lid.  per  pound. 

Pork,  Hand  of. — The  hand  of  pork  is 
usually  salted  and  boiled,  and  may-  be  sent  to 
table  with  greens  and  pease  pudding  in  a 
separate  dish.  It  should  have  lain  in  salt  about 
four  days.  If  it  has  lain  longer  than  that, 
and  is  very  salt,  it  is  well  to  lot  it  soak  a short 
time  before  boiling.  It  should  be  put  into 
cold  water,  skin  uppermost,  the  liquid  should 
be  brought  slowly  to  tho  point  of  boiling, 
skimmed  carefully,  and  then  simmered  gently 
until  the  pork  is  dono  enough.  Time,  half  an 
hour  per  pound  from  the  time  tho  wator  boils. 
Probable  cost,  9d.  per  pound. 

Pork,  Hashed.  — Cut  a pound  and  a half  of 
cold  roast  pork  into  neat  slices.  If  any  gravy 


was  left  from  the  joint,  it  may  bo  thickened 
with  a tea-spoonful  of  brown  thickening,  or 
with  flour  and  butter  flavoured  with  a 
little  mushroom-ketchup  or  any  other  flavour- 
ing, and  used  for  the  hash.  If  this  is  not 
at  hand,  put  the  bones  and  trimmings  from 
which  the  meat  was  cut  into  a saucepan  with 
a sliced  onion,  a clove,  a blade  of  mace,  a 
little  salt  and  pepper,  and  a pint  of  water. 
Stew  gently  for  an  hour  or  more,  skim  and 
strain  the  gravy,  and  flavour  as  above.  Put  in 
the  slices  of  pork,  and  let  them  heat  gently  by 
the  side  of  the  fire  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
The  gravy  must  not  boil  after  the  meat  is  added. 
Serve  on  a hot  dish,  garnish  with  toasted  sip- 
pets, and  send  apple  sauce  to  table  in  a tureen. 
The  gravy  may  be  made  more  savoury  by 
gently  frying  the  onions  in  butter  before  stew- 
ing them,  and,  if  liked,  sage  and  onion  sauce 
may  accompany  the  hash.  Time,  half  an  hour 
after  the  gravy  is  made.  Probable  cost,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cold  meat,  4d.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Pork  Kidney,  Stewed— Pork  kidneys 
may  be  fried  as  directed  for  mutton  kidneys,  or 
they  may  be  served  as  follows  : — Take  off  the 
skin,  and  cut  two  kidneys  into  slices  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick.  Season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  sprinkle  over  them  equal  parts  of 
parsley  and  finely-minced  shallot.  Fry  in 
butter  until  they  are  lightly  browned,  stir  a 
tea-spoonful  of  flour  amongst  them,  and  shake 
them  well  in  the  pan.  Add  gradually  a wine- 
glassful  of  gravy,  or  even  water,  and  half  a wine- 
glassful  of  light  wine.  Bring  the  sauce  to  the 
point  of  boiling.  Take  out  the  kidney.  Mix  a 
tea-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley  with  the  sauce, 
let  it  boil  two  minutes  longer,  pour  it  over  the 
kidney,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time  altogether, 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
pork  kidneys,  4d.  to  8d.  each.  Sufficient  for 
two  persons. 

Pork  Lard. — The  inside  fat  of  the  pig  is 
melted  for  lard.  To  make  it,  cut  the  fat  into 
thin  slices,  and  put  these  into  a jar.  Place  the 
jar  in  a pan  of  water,  and  keep  this  boiling 
until  the  fat  dissolves.  As  it  melts,  pour  it  off 
into  small  jars  or  bladders  properly  prepared, 
the  smaller  the  better,  as  the  lard  will  not  keep 
well  after  it  has  once  been  opened.  Tie  up 
securely,  and  store  for  use. 

Pork,  Leg  of,  as  Goose  (Dr.  Kitchiner’s 
recipe). — Parboil  a leg  of  pork,  and  take  off 
the  skin.  Make  a stuffing  as  follows : — Mince 
two  ounces  of  onion  very  finely ; if  the  strong 
flavour  is  objected  to,  the  onions  may  be  pre- 
viously boiled.  Mix  with  the  onions  half  a 
chopped  apple,  four  ounces  of  bread-crumbs, 
half  a dozen  chopped  sago-leaves,  an  ounce  of 
butter,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Bind  the 
mixture  together  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
Make  a slit  in  the  knuckle,  put  the  stuffing  into 
it,  and  fasten  securely.  Put  the  pork  down 
to  a clear  fire,  and  basto  liberally.  Half  an 
hour  before  it  is  taken  up,  sprinkle  over  it 
a savoury  powder  made  of  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  bread-crumbs  mixed  with  one  table-spoon- 
ful of  powdered  sage,  and  a littlo  popper  and 
salt.  Do  not  baste  the  meat  after  tho  powder 
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is  put  upon  it.  Servo  with  good  brown 
<rravy  and  apple  sauce.  Time,  a leg  of  pork 
weighing  six  pounds  will  requiro  ono  hour’s 
gontle  boiling,  and  roasting  for  ono  hour  and  a 
half.  Probable  cost,  10 Id.  to  Is.  per  pound. 


Pork,  Log  of,  Boasted.— A leg  of  pork 
of  eight  pounds  will  require  about  three  hours. 
Score  the  skin  across  in  narrow  strips — some 
score  it  in  diamonds — about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  apart.  Stulf  the  knuckle  with  sage  and 


Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  persons. 

Pork,  Leg  of,  Boiled.— A leg  of  pork 
which  is  to  be  boiled  should  be  pireviously  salted. 
When  purchasing  it,  chooso  a small  compact  leg 
not  too  fat.  If  already  salted,  wash  it  before 
beginning  to  cook  it.  If  not,  put  it  into  a 
perfectly  clean  dry  earthen  pan,  rub  it  well  in 
every  part  with  common  salt,  and  repeat  this 
operation  every  day  for  ten  days,  turning  the 
moat  each  time,  so  that  the  brine  may  reach 
every  part  equally.  When  the  pork  is  wanted, 
saw  off  the  shank-bone,  wash  it  well,  put  it  in 
a saucepan,  cover  with  cold  water,  and  bring 
the  liquid  slowly  to  a boil.  Skim  carefully, 
and  simmer  gently  until  the  meat  is  done 
enough.  If  it  is  allowed  to  boil  quickly 
the  knuckle  end  will  be  sufficiently  cooked 
before  the  heat  has  penetrated  to  the  middle  of 
the  thick  part  of  the  leg..  Carrots,  turnips, 
parsnips,  and  pease  pudding,  are  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  boiled  leg  of  pork.  If  liked, 
the  vegetables  can  he  boiled  with  the  meat,  but 
they  must  not  be  put  in  until  the  water  boils. 
The  appearance  of  the  dish  will  he  improved 
if  the  skin  is  scored  into  small  squares  01 
diamonds,  and  each  alternate  square  taken  out. 
Time,  a leg  of  pork  weighing  six  pounds  will 
require  two  hours’  gentle  simmering.  Probable 
cost,  10-Jd.  to  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  eight 
or  ten  persons. 

Pork,  Leg  of,  Boiled  (another  way).— 
Take  a leg  of  pork,  rub  it  over  with  salt,  and 
put  it,  well  covered  with  salt,  in  a vessel,  wherein 
it  must  he  left  for  ten  days.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  boil  it  in  soft  water,  and  serve  with  green 
cabbage  all  round,  and  a peas  pudding,  made 
as  follows Take  a quart  of  dry  peas,  wash 
them,  wrap  them  in  a clean  towel,  and  throw 
them  into  the  same  vessel  as  the  pork.  When 
the  peas  are  done,  strain  them  through  a sieve, 
put  in  a large  lump  of  butter,  some  salt,  and 
two  yolks  of  eggs,  aud.  poach  the  pudding, 
wrapped  up  in  a clean  towel,  to  make  it  of  a 
<r0od  substanco.  Observe  that  the  peas  must 
ho  put  in  cold  soft  water  for  two  hours  beforo 
being  boiled,  otherwise  they  will  never  boil 
mellow. 

Pork,  Leg  of,  Fresh,  Roasted.— A 

fresh  leg  of  pork  ought  not  to  he  kept  more  than 
a day  or  two  before  being  cooked.  Score  the 
skin  at  regular  intervals  round  from  the 
knuckle,  or,  if  preferred,  cut  it  into  squares  or 
diamonds,  taking  groat  care  not  to  pierce  the 
flesh.  Rub  the  rind  over  with  butter  or  sweet- 
oil  to  keep  it  from  blistoring;  put  it  down 
at  some  distance  from  a clear  fire,  and  basto 
constantly.  Brown  gravy  and  applo  sauce, 
tomato  sauce,  and  Robert  sauce,  are  all  suitable 
accompaniments  to  roast  pork.  Timo,  a joint 
weighing  eight  pounds  will  require  three  hours. 
Probablo  cost,  101/1.  to  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient, 
a moderate-sized  log  of  pork  for  eight  or  ten 
persons. 


LEG  OF  PORK. 


onion  minced  fine,  and  a little  grated  bread, 
seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and  the  yolk  of  an 
egg.  Do  not  put  the  meat  too  near  the  fire; 
rub  a little  sweet-oil  on  the  skin  with  a paste- 
brush  or  a goose  feather : this  makes  the.  crack- 
ling crisper  and  browner  than  hasting  it  with 
dripping,  and  it  will  he  a better  colour  than 
all  the  art  of  cookery  can  make  it  in  any  other 
way.  And  this  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  the 
skin  from  blistering,  which  is  principally  oc- 
casioned by  its  being  placed  too  near  the  fire. 


Pork,  Leg  of  Roast,  To  Carve.— In 

carving  either  the  roast  leg  or  loin  of  pork  the 
knife  must  follow  the  direction  of  the  lines  scored 
by  the  cook  before  the  meat  was  roasted,  on  a 
the  skin  which  forms  the  crackling.  This  skm  I 
is  too  crisp  to  be  conveniently  cut  through.  It  | 
usually  happens  that  the  lines  scored  on  the 
roasted  leg  of  pork  are  placed  too  far  apart  lor  j 
single  cuts.  In  order  therefore  to  cut  tlnn  slices  I 
from  the  meat,  raise  up  the  crackling,  lno 
seasoning  should  be  placed  under  the  skin  round  . 1 
the  shankbone.  Often,  however,  sage  and  onion 
are  sent  to  table  separate  from  the  joint. 


Pork,  Leg  of,  Stuffed  and  Roasted—  j 

Mince  finely  three  large  onions  which  liavo  i 
been  previously  boiled  or  not,  according  to  1 
taste  ■ mix  with  them  half  a dozen  chopped  sage-  I 
leaves,  four  ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  an  ounce  I 
of  butter,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  halt 
an  apple  chopped  small.  Bind  the  forcemeat  | 
together  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Raise  the  j 
skin  round  the  knuckle  of  the  leg  of  pork,  fasten  I 
it  securely,  and  brush  the  rind  all  over  with  J 
sweet-oil.  Put  it  down  at  some  distance  from  a 

clear  fire,  and  haste  liberally.  Servo  the  meat  on  I 

a hot  dish,  and  send  brown  gravy  and  apple  sauco  1 
to  table  with  it.  If  any  gravy  is  put  into  the  | 
dish  it  should  bo  poured  round,  but  not  upon  tho  j 
meat.  The  flavour  of  this  joint  will  be  im- 
proved if  it  is  stuffed  thoday  before  it  is  roasted,  j 

Tho  Gormans  stulf  a leg  of  pork  with  sour  j 
apples  only.  Time,  a joint  weigh- ng  eight 
pounds  will  require  three  lioiirs.  Probable  Mat,  J 
lOJd.  to  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient  fora  ' ’ - ‘ ( 
persons. 

Pork,  Loin  of  (&  L Fran<;aise).-Tffie  a 
piece  of  the  loin,  neck,  or  spare-nb  of  pork. 
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score  the  skin  neatly  in  lines  about  a quarter  of 
an  inch  apart,  and  rub  it  over  with  _ salad-oil. 
Put  it  into  a deep  baking  dish  with  eighteen  or 
twenty  apples  pared,  cored,  and  quartered,  as 
many  potatoes  peeled  and  divided,  and  nine  or 


LOIN  Or  PORK. 


ten  moderate-sized  onions.  Put  the  dish  in  a 
well-heated  oven,  and  when  the  meat  and  vege- 
tables are  done  enough  serve  them  on  a hot 
dish,  the  meat  being-  placed  in  the  centre,  and 
the  apples,  onions,  and  potatoes  arranged  round 
it.  Time  to  bake  a joint  weighing  about  four 
pounds,  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  9Jd. 
to  KMd.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven 
persons. 

Pork,  Loin  of,  Baked  (German  method). 
—Score  the  skin  of  a fresh  loin  _ of  pork ; 
sprinkle  a tea-spoonful  of  salt  over  it,  and  lay 
it  in  a baking  dish  with  half  a cupful  of  stock 
or  water ; baste  liberally.  When  the  meat 
is  half  cooked,  sprinkle  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
caraway  seeds  over  it.  The  brown  gravy  which 
is  in  the  dish  may  be  served  with  the  meat.  The 
fat  must  be  cleared  from  it,  and  it  must  be 
strained  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Time  to  bake,  allow  twenty-five  minutes  for 
every  pound.  Probable  cost,  Old.  to  101d.  per 
pound. 

Pork,  Loin  of,  Marinaded  (a  German 
recipe). — Score  a fresh  loin  of  pork  in  the  usual 
way,  and  rub  it  well  with  powdered  sage ; lay 
the  meat  in  the  salting-pan,  and  pour  over  it  two 
pints  of  tarragon  vinegar  and  two  pints  of  cold 
water;  add  a dessert-spoonful  of  salt,  one  ounce 
and  a half  of  bruised  peppercorns,  a piece  of 
garlic  the  size  of  a pea,  twelve  young  sage- 
leaves,  and  a small  onion.  Turn  and  rub  the 
pork  every  day  for  three  days.  Take  it  up, 
drain  it,  rub  it  again  with  powdered  sage,  wrap  it 
in  an  oiled  paper,  and  roast  beforo  a clear  fire. 
Baste  liberally  with  the  pickle.  Serve  on  a hot 
dish,  and  send  a sauce  prepared  as  follows  to  table 
with  the  meat : — Mix  smoothly  in  a saucepan  two 
ounces  of  butter  and  a table-spoonful  of  flour ; 
add  gradually  half  a pint  of  the  pickle  with 
which  the  pork  has  been  basted,  a tea-spoonful 
of  moist  sugar,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a 
pinch  of  caycnno,  and  a glass  of  port.  Simmer 
the  sauce  over  a gentle  fire  until  it  is  of  the  con- 
sistency of  cream,  and  sond  it  to  table  in  a 
tureen.  Time  to  roast,  allow  twenty-fivo 
minutes  per  pound.  Probable  cost,  pork,  9ld. 
to  lO.jd.  per  pound. 

Pork,  Loin  of,  Marinaded  and 
Baked  (aGerman  recipe). — Takotho  skin  from 
a loin  of  pork,  lay  tho  meat  in  a deop  earthen 
pan,  pour  over  it  half  a pint  of  vinegar,  and  put 


with  it  two  sliced  onions,  twelve  young  sage- 
lea  vos,  a sprig  of  thyme  and  sweet  basil,  a 
dozen  juniper  berries,  six  cloves,  twenty  bruised 
peppercorns,  and  a table-spoonfid  of  salt.  Let 
tho  pork  remain  in  this  marinade  five  or  six 
days,  turning-  and  basting  it  twice  a day.  Take 
it  up,  put  it  with  the  pickle  into  a bailing  dish, 
and  baste  frequently.  When  it  is  about  half 
baked,  pour  half  a cupful  of  boiling  water  into  the 
dish,  strain  the  gravy,  and  put  it  back.  When 
the  meat  is  sufficiently  cooked,  serve  on  a hot 
dish,  skim  the  gravy,  and  pour  it  round.  Time 
to  bake,  twenty-five  minutes  to  the  pound.  Pro- 
bable cost,  9gd.  to  lO.ld.  per  pound. 

Pork,  Loin  of,  Boast.— Score  the  skin  of 
a fresh  loin  of  pork  at  equal  distances  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  Brush  it  over  with 
salad-oil,  and  place  the  joint  before  a clear  fire, 
though  at  a good  distance  from  it,  for  fear  the 
crackling  should  bum  before  the  meat  is  suf- 
ficiently°cooked.  Baste  liberally,  and  when  done 
enough  serve  on  a hot  dish,  and  send  brown  gravy 
and  apple  sauce  or  Robert  sauce  to  table  with  the 
meat.  If  liked,  a little  sage  and  onion  stuffing 
may  be  served  in  a separate  dish.  It  is  better 
not  to  send  it  to  table  on  the  same  dish  as  the 
meat,  as  many  people  object  to  the  flavour. 
Time,  a loin  of  pork  weighing  five  pounds, 
about  two  hours.  Probable  cost,  9Jd.  to  lOAd. 
per  pound.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen  persons. 

Pork,  Loin,  Boast,  To  Carve  (see 

Pork,  Leg  of  Roast,  To  Carve). 

Pork,  Loin  of,  Savoury.— Score  the 
skin  of  a fresh  loin  of  pork  in  lines  a quarter 
of  an  inch  apart.  Rub  it  thoroughly  in  every 
part  with  a savoury  powder  made  by  mixing 
together  a salt-spoonful  of  powdered  sage,  a 
salt-spoonful  of  salt,  a salt-spoonful  of  dry 
mustard,  half  a salt-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  a 
chopped  onion.  Wrap  the  joint  entirely  in 
oiled  paper-,  and  put  it  down  before  a clear 
fire,  though  at  a distance  from  it,  and  baste 
liberally.  Half  an  hour  before  the  meat  is 
taken  down,  remove  the  paper,  and  baste  the 
meat  again  until  the  crackling  is  nicely  browned. 
Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and  send  brown  gravy  and 
apple  sauce  to  table  with  the  meat.  Time, 
twenty-five  minutes  to  the  pound.  Probable 
cost,  9|d.  to  10-d.  per  pound. 

Pork,  Loin  of,  Savoury  (another  way). 
— Score  a small  loin  of  pork  as  before.  Mako 
a savoury  mixture  of  a moderate-sized  onion 
chopped  small,  a piece  of  garlic  the  size  of  a pea 
also  chopped,  a dessert-spoonful  of  salt,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  pepper,  the  sixth  part  of  a nutmeg 
grated,  a tea-spoonful  of  shred  parsley,  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  powdered  thyme,  and  a bay-leaf 
cut  small.  Stir  this  powder  into  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  salad-oil,  and  rub  tho  pork  well  with  tho 
mixture.  Put  it  into  an  earthen  pan,  and  let  it 
remain  closely  covered  for  two  days,  turning 
it  every  day.  Take  it  up,  wrap  it  in  well-oiled 
paper,  and  roast  as  in  the  preceding  recipe. 
Servo  on  a hot  dish,  and  sond  a sauce  prepared 
as  follows  to  table  in  a tureen : — Minco  iinoly 
a moderate-sized  onion  and  a sharp  apple.  Put 
theso  into  a small  saucepan  with  a tea-spoonful 
of  sugar,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard,  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  and 
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the  strained  juice  of  a lemon.  Stir  them  over 
the  fire  for  a minute  or  two,  then  pour  over 
them  half  a pint  of  nicely-flavoured  stock,  and 
let  the  sauce  simmer  gently  for  twenty  minutes. 
Serve  the  sauce  in  a tureen.  Time  to  roast  the 
pork,  twenty-five  minutes  per  pound.  Probable 
cost,  9|d.  to  10|d.  per  pound. 

Pork,  Loin  of,  with  Pried  Potatoes. 

— Roast  a piece  of  the  loin  or  spare  rib  of  pork  in 
the  usual  way.  Baste  liberally,  and  when  it  is 
almost  done  enough,  take  six  or  eight  large  po- 
tatoes— French  kidney  potatoes  are  best  for  the 
purpose,  as  they  do  not  break  whilst  cooking  so 
much  as  the  regents — wash  and  peel  them, 
dry  them  well  in  a napkin,  and  cut  them  into 
slices  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  Pour  the  fat 
which  has  dropped  from  the  pork  into  a small 
deep  saucepan.  When  it  is  quite  hot,  throw  the 
potatoes  into  it,  and  move  them  about  occasion- 
ally that  they  may  be  equally  cooked.  Drain 
them  from  the  fat,  and  serve  the  pork  on  a hot 
dish,  the  fried  potatoes  being  arranged  round  it: 
send  brown  gravy  to  table  in  a tureen.  Time, 
ten  minutes  to  fry  the  potatoes.  Probable  cost: 
pork,  9|d.  to  10Jd.  per  pound. 

Pork,  Loin  of,  with  Sauce  Robert. 

— Eoast  a loin  of  pork  in  the  usual  way,  baste 
liberally,  and  when  done  enough  serve  on  a hot 
dish  with  a sauce  prepared  as  follows  poured 
round  it : — Cut  four  good-sized  onions  into  small 
pieces,  fry  them  in  two  ounces  of  butter  until 
they  are  lightly  browned.  Sprinkle  an  ounce 
of  flour  over  them,  and  stir  them  about  with  a 
wooden  spoon  over  a gentle  fire  for  two  minutes. 
Add  a little  salt  and  pepper,  a pint  of  stock, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat, 
and  let  the  sauce  simmer  gently  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  stirring  it  all  the  time.  Pour  it  on  a 
hot  dish,  lay  the  joint  upon  it,  and  serve  imme- 
diately. Send  apple  sauce  to  table  in  a tureen. 
A little  made  mustard  may  be  added  to  the 
sauce,  if  liked.  Loin  of  pork,  when  served 
with  this  sauce,  is  sometimes  stewed  instead 
of  being  roasted.  To  do  this,  put  the  joint 
with  a small  portion  of  clarified  butter  into 
a stewpan  just  large  enough  to  hold  it.  Let 
it  brown  brightly  on  both  sides,  then  pour 
over  it  as  much  stock  as  will  cover  it,  and  add 
a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  an  onion  stuck  with  two 
cloves,  a little  salt  and  pepper,  and  a glass  of 
light  wine ; let  it  simmer  gently  for  two  hours, 
and  baste  two  or  three  times  at  intervals  during 
the  time.  Serve  the  pork  on  a hot  dish  with 
the  sauce  poured  round  it.  Time  to  roast  a loin 
weighing  about  four  pounds,  one  hour  and  a 
quarter.  Probable  cost,  9 Jd.  to  10  Jd.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Pork,  Meat  Cake  of. — Mince  separately 
one  pound  of  lean  pork  and  three  quarters  of 
a pound  of  fat  bacon.  Mix  them,  and  season 
tho  mixture  rather  highly  with  salt,  pepper, 
cayenne,  and  chopped  sago.  Bind  tho  ingredients 
together  with  tho  yolk  of  an  egg.  Form  a 
round  cake  about  an  inch  thick  ; dissolve  a small 
portion  of  butter  in  a stewpan.  Put  in  the 
cake,  let  it  brown  on  one  Bide,  then  turn  it,  and 
let  it  brown  equally  on  the  other.  Tut  it  on  a 
hot  dish,  dredge  a little  flour  into  tho  butter, 
mix  it  to  a smooth  paste,  thin  it  with  a little 
stock,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil 


until  it  is  of  tho  consistence  of  cream ; put  in 
the  cake,  lot  it  heat  through,  and  serve  with 
the  sauce  in  the  dish.  If  the  flavour  is  liked, 
a little  finely-minced  onion  may  be  added  both 
to  the  cake  and  the  sauce.  Time  to  fry,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
per  pound.  Sufficient  for  three  persons. 

Pork,  Meat  Cake  of,  Cold.— Cut  the 

meat,  fat  and  lean,  from  a cold  joint  of  roast 
pork,  and  mince  it  very  finely ; mix  with  it  a 
couple  of  large  potatoes  freshly  boiled  and 
mashed,  a little  salt  and  pepper,  a chopped 
onion,  and  a pinch  of  powdered  sage.  Add  two 
or  three  eggs  and  a little  milk,  sufficient  to 
make  a very  thick  batter.  Fry  the  cake  like 
an  omelet,  or  bake  in  a buttered  dish.  Serve 
with  pickled  onions  or  gherkins.  Time  to  fry, 
until  nicely  browned.  Probable  cost,  6d.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cold  pork. 

Pork,  Minced. — Take  a pound  of  cold 
roast  pork,  free  from  fat  or  skin,  and  season  it 
with  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  dry  mustard.  Pare, 
core,  and  mince  finely  four  large  apples,  and  put 
them  into  a saucepan  with  two  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  and  three  chopped  onions  of  a moderate 
size.  Stir  these  ingredients  over  the  fire  until 
tender.  Pour  over  them  three  table-spoonfuls 
of  nicely -flavoured  stock,  or  if  any  is  at  hand,  of 
the  gravy  that  was  served  with  the  roast  pork. 
Add  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  a piece  of 
brown  thickening  the  size  of  a small  nut,  or  if 
this  is  not  to  be  had,  a tea-spoonful  of  flour 
mixed  smoothly  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  cold 
stock.  Let  the  sauce  boil  five  or  six  minutes. 
Stir  into  it  the  minced  pork,  and  when  this  is 
quite  hot,  add  the  juice  of  a small  lemon,  and 
serve  immediately.  If  the  flavour  is  liked,  a 
piece  of  garlic  the  size  of  a pea  may  be  sim- 
mered with  the  sauce.  Garnish  the  dish  with 
toasted  sippets.  Time,  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  cold  meat.  Sufficient 
for  two  or  three  persons. 

Pork,  Minced  as  Collops  (a  German 
recipe) . — Mince  one  pound  of  cold  lean  pork  and 
two  ounces  of  fat  pork  very  finely.  Mix  with  it 
four  ounces  of  grated  bread-crumbs,  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  and  bind  the  mixture  together 
with  two  well-beaten  eggs.  Form  the  mince 
into  balls,  flatten  these  on  the  top,  brush  them 
over  with  egg,  dip  them  in  bread  crumbs,  and 
fry  them  in  hot  fat  till  they  are  lightly  browned. 
Servo  with  good  brown  gravy.  If  liked,  the 
collops  instead  of  being  fried  may  be  stewed 
in  a gravy  prepared  as  follows : — Put  the  bones 
and  trimmings  of  the  pork  into  a stewpan  with 
as  much  stock  as  will  cover  them.  Season  the 
gravy  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  simmer  it  gently 
for  half  an  hour.  Strain  it,  place  it  again  in  the 
saucepan,  and  put  in  the  collops.  Let  them 
stew  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Lift  them  out 
carefully,  and  keep  them  hot.  Thicken  the 
gravy  with  brown  thickening,  and  add  a table- 
spoonful of  chopped  capers  or  a couple  of  finely- 
minced  shallots  to  tho  sauce.  Send  cauliflower 
or  delicately- fried  potatoes  to  tabic  with  the 
collops.  Probable  cost,  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  cold 
meat.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Pork,  Neck  of,  Rolled  and  Roasted. 

—Take  the  neck  or  spring  of  fresh  young  pork. 
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Have  the  bones  removed,  and  spread  ovenly 
over  the  inside  a forcemeat  made  of  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  chopped  sage,  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a beaten  egg.  Roll  and 
bind  the  meat  tightly  in  a nice  shape.  Put  it 
to  roast  before  a clear  fire,  though  at  a good 
distance  from  it,  and  baste  liberally.  Send  good 
brown  gravy  to  table  with  the  pork.  If  liked, 
the  forcemeat  may  be  omitted,  and  tomato 
sauce,  poivrade  sauce,  or  soubise  sauce  may 
accompany  the  meat.  Time  to  roast  the  pork, 
twenty-five  minutes  per  pound.  Probable  cost, 
9^d.  per  pound. 

Pork,  Nutritive  Properties  of. — 

Compared  with  some  of  our  leading  articles  of 
diet  derived  from  animals,  pork,  so  far  as 
nutriment  is  concerned,  occupies  the  lowest 
place,  except  in  the  matter  of  fat.  This  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  analytical  table  : — 


Veal.  Beef.  Mutton.  Pork. 


Mineral  matter  . 

4-5 

5-0 

3-5 

1-5 

Gelatine 

7-5 

7-0 

7-0 

5-5 

Fibrine 

9-0 

8-0 

5-5 

4-5 

Pat 

16-5 

30-0 

40-0 

500 

Waicr 

62-5 

50-0 

44-0 

38-5 

100-0  100-0  100-0  100-0 

Pork  Pancakes. — Beat  thoroughly  the 
yolks  of  two  fresh  eggs.  Stir  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour,  and  beat  to  a smooth  paste. 
Add  a pinch  of  salt  and  the  third  of  a pint  of 
milk,  and  let  the  batter  stand  for  an  hour  or 
two.  Cut  the  remains  of  cold  roast  or  boiled 
pork  into  thin  slices,  and  cover  these  to  keep 
them  moist  and  free  from  dust.  When  the 
pancakes  are  to  be  fried,  whisk  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  to  a firm  froth,  and  add  them  to  the 
batter.  Dip  the  slices  of  pork  into  this,  and  fry 
them  separately  in  hot  fat  for  a minute.  Sur- 
round each  slice  with  a spoonful  of  batter, 
fry  it  again  until  set,  and  when  it  is  done  on 
one  side  turn  it  over  to  the  other.  Serve  the 
pancakes  on  a hot  dish,  and  send  good  brown 
sauce  made  from  the  trimmings  of  the  pork  to 
table  with  them.  If  liked,  the  pancakes  can  be 
made  with  fresh  meat,  but  in  this  case  it  will  be 
necessary  to  fry  the  slices  of  pork  before  they 
are  dipped  into  the  batter.  Three  or  four  pan- 
cakes may  be  fried  at  once  in  an  ordinary 
omelet  pan.  Time  to  fry  the  pancakes,  four 
minutes  each.  Probable  cost,  Gd.,  exclusive  of 
the  cold  meat.  Sufficient,  allow  two  or  three 
for  each  person. 

Pork,  Peas  Pudding  to  Eat  with 

Boiled  (see  Peas  Pudding). 

Pork,  Peas  Pudding,  why  eaten 

With. — “ Pork  and  peas  pudding,”  remarks  Dr. 
Johnson,  “ is  a conjunction  of  viands  which  docs 
not  owe  its  popularity  either  to  old  habit  or  to 
the  mere  taste  of  the  epicure.  It  is  in  reality  an 
admixture  which  constitutional  experience  has 
prescribed  as  better  fitted  to  tho  after  comfort 
of  tho  alimentary  canal  of  every  hoalthy  indi- 
vidual than  cither  kind  of  food  eaton  alono.” 

Pork,  Pickle  for  . — The  same  pickle  may 
bo  used  again  and  again  for  pork  if  it  is  boiled 
UP  Occasionally.  The  following  arc  oxccllont 
39 — x.e. 


recipes : — Boil  half  a pound  of  common  salt, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  salt  prunel,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  saltpetre,  one  and  a half  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar,  and  two  pounds  of  bay-salt,  in  two 
gallons  of  water  for  half  an  hour.  Skim  the 
liquor  well,  and  when  cold  put  it  into  the  tub. 
Or  boil  six  pounds  of  common  salt,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  saltpetre,  and  one  and  a half  pounds  of 
moist  sugar,  in  two  gallons  of  water,  as  above. 
When  the  meat  is  put  into  either  of  these 
pickles,  put  a weight  upon  it  to  keep  jt  covered 
with  the  brine.  Pickle  should  be  thrown  away 
after  a pig’s  head  has  been  laid  in  it. 

Pork,  Pickle  for  (another  way).—  See 
Pickle  for  Beef,  Pork,  and  Tongues. 

Pork,  Pickled.— As  pork  will  not  keep 
unless  it  is  salted,  it  should  be  cut  up  as  soon  as 
it  is  cold,  and  in  such  pieces  as  will  lie  quite 
flat  in  the  pan.  Strew  a layer  of  salt  and 
a slighter  one  of  sugar  at  the  bottom  of  the 
salting-pan.  Bub  the  sides  of  the  pork  over 
with  sugar  and  salt,  lay  the  pieces,  skin  down- 
wards, in  the  pan,  and  put  a layer  ofsugar  and 
salt  between  the  layers.  When  the  pan  is  full, 
cover  the  whole  with  a layer  of  salt  sufficiently 
thick  to  exclude  the  air.  Lay  a cloth  over  the 
pan,  and  put  a board  with  a weight  upon  it  over 
the  cloth  to  keep  the  meat  in  the  brine.  Leave 
it  for  a week  or  ten  days.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  salt  has  not  dissolved  into  a brine, 
sprinkle  a little  warm  water  over  the  top  layer 
of  salt.  It  is  better,  however,  to  avoid  doing  this 
if  possible  : it  should  only  be  found  necessary 
in  very  dry  weather.  Pork  pickled  in  this  way 
will  be  ready  for  use  in  three  or  four  months, 
and  will  be  found  excellent.  If  excluded  from  the 
air,  it  will  keep  good  for  two  years.  Although 
saltpetre  is  more  commonly  used  than  sugar  in 
pickling  meat,  the  latter  imparts  the  finer 
flavour,  though  there  is  no  reason  why  both 
should  not  be  used  for  pork  as  well  as  beef. 

Pork,  Pickled  (American  method) . — Dis- 
solve an  ounce  of  saltpetre  and  half  an  ounce 
of  saleratus  in  a small  quantity  of  boiling  water. 
Put  this  into  a large  saucepan  containing  three 
gallons  of  water,  and  add  two  and  a half 
pounds  of  common  salt,  two  pounds  of  bay- 
salt,  and  one  pound  of  moist  sugar.  Boil  the 
liquid,  and  skim  well  until  it  is  quite  clear, 
then  pour  it  into  the  pickling-pan,  and  when  it 
is  cold  it  is  ready  for  use.  Pork  which  is  to  be 
boiled  should  be  put  into  this  pickle,  and  kept 
under  the  brine,  by  means  of  a board  and  a 
weight  laid  upon  it,  until  it  is  wanted.  The 
time  required  for  pickling  will  of  course  de- 
pend upon  the  size  of  the  meat  and  the 
taste  of  those  who  arc  to  eat  it.  Usually  it 
will  be  found  that  two  days  is  sufficient  for  the 
streaky  parts,  four  days  for  the  hand  and 
spring,  and  five  or  six  days  for  a moderate- 
sized  leg.  Tho  picklo  may  be  usod  again  and 
again  if  boiled  occasionally. 

Pork,  Pickled  (an  easy  way). — When 
porlc  is  to  bo  dressed  in  a short  time,  it  may 
bo  pickled  in  tho  following  oasy  way : — Tako 
tho  pig  as  soon  as  it  is  cold,  cut  it  into  con- 
voniont-sized  pieces,  and  rub  it  well  with  com- 
mon salt.  Lay  it  in  tho  salting-pan,  and  turn 
and  rub  it  overy  day  UU  it  is  required  for 
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uso.  Remember  always  to  wash  the  hands 
in  cold  water  the  last  thing  heforo  touching 
the  moat.  The  time  required  for  the  meat  to 
lio  in  salt  depends  upon  tasto.  If  it  is  wished 
that  it  should  he  only  moderately  salted,  the 
hand  and  belly  may  remain  in  the  pan  four 
days,  and  a leg  weighing  six  pounds  five  or 
six  days. 

Pork,  Pickled  (another  way).— Every 
part  of  the  pig  which  is  thin  and  streaky  may 
"be  converted  into  pickled  pork,  but  the  fillet 
and  breasts  are  the  portions  best  suited  for  this 
purpose.  Cut  the  meat  into  pieces,  and  lay  these 
at  the  bottom  of  an  earthen  pan  on  a layer  of 
crushed  salt,  packing  them  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible. Cover  with  a mixture  of  fifteen  parts  of 
salt  and  one  of  saltpetre.  Lay  on  the  top  a 
cloth  folded  in  four,  and  above  the  cloth  a round 
board  bearing  several  heavy  stones.  If  the 
pork  is  wanted  for  immediate  use,  remove  it  a 
the  end  of  five  or  six  days ; but  if  it  is  wished 
to  preserve  it  for  a considerable  time,  let  it 
remain  longer  in  salt. 

Pork,  Pickled,  Boiled— If  the  pork  be 
very  salt,  let  it  soak  for  an  hour  before  it  is 
dressed.  Put  it  into  a saucepan,  cover  with  cold 
water,  and  bring  it  slowly  to  the  boil,  Skim 
the  liquid  carefully,  draw  the  pan  to  the  side, 
and  let  the  meat  simmer  very  gently  until  it  is 
done  enough.  If  boded  quickly  it  will  not  be 
good.  Pickled  pork  is  generally  served  as  an 
accompaniment  to  fowls  or  other  white  meats. 

If  under-dressed,  pickled  pork  is  very  indi- 
gestible. Thick  pieces  will  require  longer  boii- 
ing  than  thin  ones;  as  a general  rule,  half  an 
hour  per  pound  from  the  time  the  water  boils. 

Pork,  Pickled,  Dressed  (Dr.  Kitchiner’s 
observations  on) “ Pickled  pork  takes  more 
time  than  any  other  meat.  If  you  buy  your  pork 
ready  salted,  ask  how  many  days  it  has  beenm 
salt;  if  many,  it  will  require  to  kc  soaked  m 
water  for  six  hours  before  you  dress  it.  When 
you  cook  it,  wash  and  scrape  it  as  clean  as  pos- 
sible ; when  delicately  dressed,  it  is  a favourite 
dish  with  almost  everybody. . Take  care  it  does 
not  boil  fast ; if  it  does,  the  knuckle  will  break 
to  pieces  before  the  thick  part  of  the  meat  is 
warm  through ; a leg  of  seven  pounds  takes 
three  hours  and  a half  very  slow  simmering. 
Skim  your  pot  very  carefully,  and  when  you 
take  the  meat  out  of  the  boiler,  scrape  it  clean. 
Some  sagacious  cooks  (who  remember  to  now 
many  more  Nature  has  given  eyes  than  she  has 
given  tongues  and  brains),  when  pork  is  boiled, 
score  it  in  diamonds,  and  take  out  every  other 
square,  and  thus  present  a retainer  to  the  eye 
to  plead  for  them  to  the  palate ; but  this  is 
pleasing  the  eye  at  the  expense  of  the  palate. 
A leg  of  nice  pork  nicely  salted  and  nicely 
boiled  is  as  nice  a cold  relish  as  cold  ham,  espe- 
cially if,  instead  of  cutting  into  the  middle 
when  hot,  and  so  letting  out  its  juices,  you  cut 
it  at  the  knuckle ; slices  broiled  are  a good  lun- 
cheon or  supper.  Some  persons  who  sell  pork 
ready  salted  have  a silly  trick  of  cutting  the 
knuckle'  in  two— wo  supposo  that  this  is  dono 
to  save  their  salt— but  it  lots  all  tho  gravy  out 
of  tho  leg;  and  unless  you  boil  your  pork 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  pot-liquor,  which  m 
this  case  receives  all  tho  goodness  and  strength 


of  the  meat,  friendly  reader,  your  oracle  cau- 
tions you  to  buy  no  leg  of  pork  which  is  slit 
at  the  knuckle.  If  pork  is  not  done  enough, 
nothing  is  more  disagreeable;  if  too  much,  it 
not  only  loses  its  colour  and  flavour,  but  its 
substance  becomes  soft  like  a jelly.  It  must 
never  appear  at  table  without  a good  peas  pud- 
ding, and,  if  you  please,  parsnips  or  carrots, 
turnips  and  greens,  or  mashed  potatoes.  Obs. : 
Remember  not  to  forget  the  mustard-pot.” 


Pork  Pies. — Pork  pies  are  generally  made 
of  tho  trimmings  taken  from  a hog  when  it 
is  cut  up.  Make  and  shape  the  pies  according 
to  the  directions  given  in  the  following  re- 
cipe, and  remember  that  tho  pies  must  be 
moulded  while  the  paste  is  warm,  and  that 
they  are  much  more  easily  made  with  a mould 
than  without  one.  As  a mould  is  not  always 
at  hand,  those  who  are  not  particularly  ex- 
perienced in  the  work  (and  it  requires  stall) 
may  mould  the  pie  round  a jelly -pot  or  bottle, 
which  has  been  made  warm  by  being  immersed 
for  some  time  in  warm  water.  Cut  the  meat 
into  pieces  the  Bize  of  a small  nut,  and  keep  the 
meat  and  fat  separate.  Season  the  whole  with 
pepper  and  salt,  half  a dozen  young  sage-leaves 
finely  shred;  or  a tea-spoonful  of  dried  and 
powdered  sage,  one  ounce  of  salt,  two  and  a 
quarter  ounces  of  pepper, and  aprnch  of  cayenne, 
may  be  allowed  for  a pie  containing  three 
pounds  of  meat.  Pack  the  fat  and  lean  closely;, 
into  the  pie  in  alternate  layers  until  it  is  filled..; 
Put  on  the  cover,  press  and  pinch  the  edges, 
and  ornament  according  to  taste.  Brush 
over  with  well-beaten  egg,  and  bake  in  a slow 
oven,  as  the  meat  is  solid  and  requires  to  be 
cooked  through.  Neither  water  nor  bone  should 
be  put  into  pork  pies,  and  the  outside  piece; 
will  be  hard  unless  they  are  cut  small  anc 
pressed  closely  together.  The  bones  and  trim 
mings  of  the  pork  may  bo  stewed  to  m* 
gravy,  which  should  be  boiled  until  it  will  jell; 
when  cold,  and  when  this  has  been  mcel; 
flavoured,  a little  may  be  poured  into  the  pi 
after  it  is  baked  through  an  opening  made  if 
the  top.  When  pies  aro  made  small  the 
require  a quicker  oven  than  large  ones.  Tim 
to  bake,  about  two  hours  for  a pie  containin 
three  pounds.  Probable  cost,  3s.  (See  oh 
Raised  Pies.) 


Pork  Pies,  Pastry  for —Put  a quark  i 
of  a pound  of  finely-shred  beef  suet— or  fiv 
ounces  of  lard,  or  a quarter  of  a pound  of  muttc 
suet — and  an  ounco  of  fresh  butter  into  a sauc 
pan  with  half  a pint  of  boiling  water  and 
pinch  of  salt.  Stir  the  mixture  until  the  fat 
dissolved,  and  pour  it  boiling  hot  mto  apou 
and  a half  of  flour.  Knead  well  to  a stiff  past 
and  add  a little  more  warm  water  if  «q®» 
Shape  the  dough,  and  get  it  into  the  ™Ue 
is  warm.  If  the  pie  is  to  be  baked  in  a mould,  t 
a piece  of  tho  proper  shape  in  tbe  bottom-  t 
long  pieces  into  the  sides, .and  fasten  these 
the  top  and  the  bottom  with  white  of  egg.  J 
mould  is  not  to  bo  used,  cut  off  as  much  part 
will  make  the  cover,  and  wrap  it  n a el 
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to  keep  it  warm.  Mould  tlio  '"-l  ',!!  j.,/| 
hand,  U the  .tape  of. 
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sides  smooth  and  firm.  1 “ j , witla  < 

tho  knuckles  of  the  right  hand,  and  with 
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left  press  the  outside  closely  to  keep  it  firm  and 
smooth.  Be  careful  that  the  walls  arc  equally 
thick  in  every  part.  Fill  the  pie,  put  on  the 
cover,  pinch  the  edges,  fasten  securely  with 
white  of  egg,  ornament  the  outsido  in  any  way 
that  may  suit  the  fancy,  brush  over  with  yolk 
of  egg,  and  hake  in  a slow  oven  if  the  pie  he 
large,  in  a quicker  ono  if  it  he  small. 

Pork,  Precautions  in  Cooking.— 

Take  particular  care  it  he  done  enough  : other 
meats  underdone  are  unpleasant,  .but  pork  is 
absolutely  uneatable ; the  sight  of  it  is  enough 
to  appal  the  sharpest  appetite  if  its  gravy  has 
the  least  tint  of  redness.  Be  careful  of  the 
crackling : if  this  he  not  crisp,  or  if  it  he 
burned,  you  will  he  scolded. 

Pork  Pudding. — Line  a well-buttered 
basin  with  good  suet  crust.  Fill  it  with  alter- 
nate layers  of  pork  cut  into  neat  slices  and 
pork  sausage  meat,  and  allow  double  the  weight 
of  pork  to  that  of  sausage  meat.  Put  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  a chopped  onion,  and  half  a 
dozen  sage-leaves  finely  shred  with  the  meat, 
and  add  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  gravy  made 
from  the  trimmings.  Put  on  the  cover,  fasten 
the  edges  securely,  tie  the  pudding  in  a floured 
cloth,  plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  keep  it 
boiling  until  it  is  done  enough ; then  turn  it 
out  carefully,  and  serve  on  a hot  dish.  Time 
to  boil  a moderate-sized  pudding,  about  three 
hours.  Probable  cost,  pork  and  pork  sausage, 
lOd.  per  pound. 

Pork  Pudding  (another  way).  A Dutch 
recipe.  — Put  half  a pound  of  finely-grated 
bread-crumbs  into  a bowl.  Pour  -over  these 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  milk  which  has  been 
mixed  with  two  well-beaten  eggs,  and  let  them 
soak  for  an  hour.  Stir  in  with  them  two 
pounds  of  lean  pork  finely  minced  and  sea- 
soned with  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  a buttered  dish,  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven.  Add  a little  more  butter 
to  the  sides  of  the  dish,  if  required.  Time  to 
bake,  two  hours.  Probable  cost,  2s.  3d.  Suf- 
ficient for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Pork,  Rearing  Hogs  for  . — As  regards 
the  wholesomeness  of  its  flesh,  the  hog  is  more 
affected  by  the  mode  of  keeping  than  any  other 
known  animal.  It  is  naturally  indolent  and 
filthy  in  its  habits,  but  cleanliness  and  atten- 
^vc  a Sreak  influence  in  making  it  thrive. 
The  kind  of  food  given  to  swine  produces  a 
vu-  ^ on  the  quality  of  tho  flesh. 

' • T111^  an(l  Peas>  oats,  and  barley-meal 

rank  first  in  excellence  as  food  for  making 
e icat°  pork.  Milk  alone  will  fatten  pigs,  and 
i k-fod  pork  is  the  most  delicate  of  any. 

, ,or ' on  beans  is  hard  and  ill-flavoured ; 

“Wt  which  is  fed  entirely  on  grain  has  tho  fat 
pongy ; fermented  grain  and  the  must  of  cider 
naor  the  hog  bloated,  and  “ liablo  to  fits  of 
• ? Spot,  from  being  kept  in  a state  of  constant 
‘OMcatum.”  Potatoes  make  a light,  insipid 
i ' beared  on  oilcake  tho  flesh  is  little 
fhn  °r  i !n  Klrr>on,  and  butchers’  offal  makes 
Rt w , lu"  gravy,  but  gives  it  a disgusting 

j,  ”6  and  smell.  For  bacon  and  flitches 
wi?,  fre  fattened  on  purpose,  and  their  food 
depend  on  tho  circumstances  of  their 


owners.  Pound  the  forests  of  this  country  it 
is  tho  practice  to  drive  tho  hogs  in  at  tho  proper 
season  of  the  year,  that  they  may  food  on  the 
acorns  and  other  kernels  that  fall  from  tho 
trees.  It  is  said  that  Westphalia  hams  owe 
much  of  their  excellence  to  a similar  custom. 

Pork,  Roast,  Apple  Sauce  for.— 

Peel  some  apples,  cut  them  into  quarters,  and 
put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a little  brown 
sugar  and  water.  Stir  well  with  a wooden 
spoon,  add  a little  butter,  and  when  done  enough 
send  the  sauce  to  table.  The  apples  must  not 
be  too  much  stewed,  or  they  will  lose  their 
acidity  and  become  too  brown. 

Pork,  Rolled. — Bone  a leg  of  pork ; have 
ready  a forcemeat  of  chopped  sage,  bread- 
crumbs, allspice,  salt,  and  pepper;  put  this 
forcemeat  within  the  meat,  and  roll  it  up  tight. 
Roast  gently,  keeping  the  meat  at  first  some 
distance  from  the  fire ; froth  it  with  butter  and 
flour  a few  minutes  before  serving. 


Pork,  Saddle  of,  Roasted. — Have  a 
saddle  of  pork  cut  in  the  same  way  as  a saddle 
of  mutton.  As  pork  is  not  often  cut  up  in  this 
way,  it  will  be  necessary  to  order  it  beforehand. 
Take  off  the  skin,  trim  the  joint  neatly,  and 
cover  the  fat  with  buttered  paper.  Put  it  down 
to  a clear  fire,  and  baste  liberally.  Half  an 
houi-  before  it  is  taken  up,  remove  the  paper, 
dredge  the  meat  lightly  with  flour,  and  baste 
until  it  is  brightly  browned.  Send  brown 
gravy  and  apple-sauce,  tomato-sauce,  orpoivrade 
sauce,  to  table  with  it.  If  liked,  the  skin  can 
be  left  on,  and  it  will  then  require  to  be  scored 
lengthwise,  the  same  way  in  which  the  saddle 
is  carved.  This  is  the  handsomest  joint  of 
pork  that  can  be  served.  Time,  without  the 
skin,  twenty  minutes  per  pound.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  per  pound. 

Pork,  Salted.— Of  all  animal  food  pork 
takes  salt  best,  and  is  most  easily  preserved.  A 
smaller  quantity  of  salt  will  keep  it  than  any 
other  meat.  It  also  acquires  saltness  more 
slowly  than  any  other. 

Pork,  Salted,  for  Larding.— In  salting 
pork  it  is  well  to  put  aside  a piece  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  larding,  and  for  this  to  omit 
saltpetre  altogether,  and  merely  rub  it  well 
with  salt,  put  a weight  upon  it,  and  leave  it  for 
five  or  six  weeks,  until  it  is  ready  for  smoking. 
If  saltpetre  is  rubbed  into  bacon  which  is  to  be 
used  for  larding,  there  will  be  danger  that  the 
lardoons  will  impart  a pink  tinge  to  the  white 
meats  that  come  in  contact  with  them. 


Pork  Sausages.— First  prepare  the  skins 
To  do  this,  empty  tho  hog’s  intestines,  cut  them 
into  lengths,  and  lay  them  in  salt  and  water 
for  throe  or  four  days.  Turn  them  inside  out 
once  or  twice  during  that  time.  Rinse  and 
scrape  them,  and  they  are  ready  for  use.  To 
mako  tho  sausages Mince  finely  a pound 
ol  loan  pork  free  from  skin  and  gristle.  Add 
one  pound  of  finely-shred  booi  suet,  two  largo 
table-spoonfuls  of  grated  broad,  a plentiful 
allowance  of  popper,  salt,  and  finely-chopped 
sage,  and  a pinch  of  powdered  allspico  and 
powdered  cloves.  Fill  the  skins,  and  leave 
plenty  of  room  to  tie  the  ends.  Or  mince  finely 
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a douiuI  and  a quarter  of  fat  pork  and  a pound 
and  a quarter  of  loan  pork.  Add  three  ounces 
of  white  pepper,  one  ounce  of  salt,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  powdered  sage,  a pinch  of  powdered 
inaco,  and  a pinch  of  cloves.  Or  mince  finely 
two  pounds  of  loan  pork  and  a pound  and  a 
half  of  the  inward  fat  of  the  pig.  Add  the 
crumb  of  a penny  roll  which  has  been  soaked 
in  cold  water  and  pressed  quite  dry,  and  a 
seasoning  of  pepper,  salt,  powdered  sage, 
grated  nutmeg,  and  lemon  thyme.  Mix  these 
ingredients  thoroughly.  Or  mince  finely  one 
pound  of  pork,  fat  and  lean  together.  Add  one 
pound  of  finely-shred  beef  suet,  one  pound  of 
lean  veal,  half  a pound  of  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs, a small  nutmeg  grated,  six  or  seven 
young  sage-leaves  cut  small,  or  a tea-spooniui 
of  dried  and  powdered  sage,  two  tea-spoonfuls 
of  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  a pinch  ol 
powdered  savory,  a pinch  of  powderedmarjoram, 
and  the  rind  of  half  a small  lemon  cut  small. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  put  the  meat  into  skins. 

Or  mince  finely  six  pounds  of  pork,  fat  and 
lean  together ; add  half  a tea-spoonful  o 

pounded  sage,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered 
thyme,  a tea-spoonful  of  ground  allspice,  an 
ounce  of  salt,  and  half  an  ounce  of  white  pepper 
In  making  sausage  meat  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  most  important  to  keep  out  all  pieces 
of  bone,  sinew,  and  skin.  If  a larger  quantity 
of  the  meat  has  been  mixed  than  is  required  for 
immediate  use,  what  is  left  may  be  packed 
closely  in  a perfectly  dry  par,  tied  tightly  with 
bladder,  and  kept  in  a cold  place  till  wanted. 
Probable  cost,  pork,  9d.  or  lOd.  per  pound. 

Pork  Sausages,  Dressed.— Pork  sau- 
sages may  be  either  baked,  broiled,  boiled,  or 
fried.  The  usual  way  of  cooking  is  to  fry  them  . 
the  best  way  is  to  bake  them.  To  fry  them  : 

Put  the  sausages  into  a frying-pan  over  a clear 
fire  with  a little  piece  of  butter  m the  pan  to 
keep  them  from  burning.  Poll  and  turn  them 
about  that  they  may  be  equally  cooked.  I he 
time  required  will  depend  upon  the  size  of 
the  sausages.  If  large,  they  will  need  twenty 
minutes;  if  small,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  will 
be  enough.  To  bake  sausages Put  them  in 
a tin  in  a single  layer,  and  place  them  m a 
moderate  oven.  Turn  them  over  when  they  are 
half  done,  that  they  may  be  equally  browned 
all  over.  The  advantage  of  cooking  sausages 
in  this  way  is  that  they  get  cooked  through, 
and  are  consequently  much  more  wholesome. 
Time,  one  hour  to  one  hour  and  a halt,  xo 
broil  sausages:— Prick  small  sausages  pa  both 
sides  to  keep  them  from  bursting,  and  broil  them 
till  they  we  done  enough.  Serve  on  a hot  dish. 
They  will  require  from  eight  to  twelve  minutes. 

• To  boil  sausages : — Plunge  them  into  boiling 
water,  lot  them  boil  up,  draw  the  saucepan 
to  the  side,  and  simmer  gently  for  halt  an 
hour.  Pork  sausages  should  be  served  very 
hot,  either  on  fresh  toast  or  round  a mound  ot 
mashed  potatoos.  Brown-sauce,  apple-sauce,  or 
tomato-sauce  may  be  sent  to  table  with  them. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound. 

Pork  Sausages  for  Eating  Cold.— 

Put  two  pounds  of  pork,  fat  and  lean  together, 
and  two  pounds  of  loan  beef  into  a pickle  for  ten 
days  (see  Pork,  Pickled).  Take  the  meat  out, 


wash,  drain,  and  dry  it,  mince  it  finely,  Boason 
with  a little  black  pepper,  salt,  and  allspice, 
mix  thoroughly,  and  put  it  into  skms.  Tie  the 
ends  securely,  wrap  the  Bausages  in  one  fold 
of  muslin,  and  hang  them  in  smoke,  as  hams 
are  hung,  until  they  turn  red.  When  wanted, 
throw  them  into  boiling  water,  let  them  simmer 
gently  until  done  enough,  let  them  get  cold,  and 
serve  cut  into  thin  slices.  Time  to  boil,  half 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  per  pound. 

Pork  Sausages  without  Skins.— 

Prepare  the  sausages  according  to  the  directions 
already  given  (see  Pork  Sausages) ; and  when 
the  ingredients  arc  thoroughly  mixed,  bmd 
them  together  with  two  or  three  well-beaten 
eg°-s  Make  them  into  small  rolls,  egg  and 
bread-crumb  them,  and  fry  them  over  a clear 
fire  until  they  are  nicely  browned.  Send  good 
brown  gravy  to  table  with  them,  lime  to  fry, 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per 
pound. 

Pork  Saveloys.— Take  three  pounds  of 
tender  pork  free  from  skin  and  smew;  rub  it 
well  with  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  and  eight 
ounces  of  common  salt.  Leave  it  for  three  or 
four  days,  and  turn  and  rub  it  every  day. 
Mince  finely,  and  mix  with  it  a heaped  tea- 
spoonful of  white  pepper,  half  a dozen  young 
sage-leaves  chopped  small,  and  half  a pound  o 
finely-grated  bread-crumbs.  Mix  these  ingre- 
dients thoroughly.  Pill  the  skins  which  have 
been  prepared  according  to  the  directions  given 
in  the  recipe  for  making  pork  sausages,  tie  them 
securely  at  both  ends,  and  bake  m a moderate 
oven.  Serve  either  hot  or  cold.  Time  to  bake, 
half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  persons. 


Pork,  Scambled  (an  American  dis  ). 
Soak  a pound  of  salt  pork  to  freshen  it.  Drain 
it,  cut  it  into  pieces  about  an  inch  square.  fry  , 
these  in  hot  fat,  and  move  them  about  that  they 
may6 be  equally  cooked.  When  they  are  almost  , 
done  enough,  stir  in  with  them  from  ^ to 
twelve  weU-beaten  eggs,  and  beat  afi  qmcklj 
together.  When  the  eggs  are  set,  turn  the 
mixture  upon  a hot  dish,  and  send  boiled,  baked 

M ^ 

pork,  9d.  to  lOd.  per  pound.  Sufficient  iorfo 
or  five  persons. 

Pork  Shoulder  of,  Marinaded  L (a 

German  ’mode_  of  cooking)  '°“r 


of  pork  in  a deep  earthen  pa^  pour  ^ 
half  a pint  of  vinegar,  and  put  with  it  a 
spoonful  of  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  jbgjej 
peppercorns,  half  a lemon,  two  onions  sliced 

tea-spoonful  of  * * S 

of  a pint  of  the  pickle  with  a 
quired.  Serve  in- a tureen. 
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Pork,  Spare-rib  of,  Roasted.  — A 

spare-rib  of  pork  usually  weighs  about  eight  or 
nine  pounds,  and  will  take  from  two  to  three 
hours  to  roast  it  thoroughly — not  exactly  ac- 
cording to  its  weight,  but  the  thickness  ot  the 
meat  upon  it,  which  varies  very  much.  Lay 
the  thick  end  nearest  to  the  fire.  A proper  bald 
spare-rib  of  eight  pounds’  weight  (so  calico, 
because  almost  all  the  meat  is  pared  off),  with 
a steady  fire,  will  be  done  in  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  — there  is  so  little  meat  on  a bald 
spare-rib  that  if  you  have  a large,  fierce  fire  it 
will  be  burnt  before  it  is  warm  through.  J oint 
it  nicely,  and  crack  the  ribs  across  as  you  do 
ribs  of  lamb.  When  you  put  it  down  to  roast, 
dust  on  some  flour,  and  baste  with  a little 
butter.  Dry  a dozen  sage-leaves, _ rub  them 
through  a hair  sieve,  and  put  them  into  the  top 
of  a pepper-box,  and  about  a quarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  meat  is  done  baste  it  with  butter, 
then  dust  pulverised  sage,  or  sprinkle  with 
duck-stuffing.  Some  people  carve  a spare-rib 
by  cutting  out  in  slices  the  thick  part  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bones.  When  this  meat  is  cut 
away  the  bones  may  be  easily  separated,  and 
are  esteemed  very  sweet  picking.  Apple-sauce, 
mashed  potatoes,  and  good  mustard,  are  indis- 
pensable. 

Pork,  Spare-rib  of,  Roasted  (another 
way). — Sprinkle  a handful  of  salt  over  the  spare- 
rib,  and  let  it  lie  for  a day  or  two.  When  it  is 
to  be  cooked,  brush  or  wash  the  salt  off,  j oint  the 
meat  neatly,  and  crack  the  ribs  across.  Put  it 
down  to  a clear  and  steady,  but  by  no  means 
fierce,  fire,  or  the  little  meat  that  there  is  upon 

I it  will  be  dried  up.  Dredge  a little  flour  over  it, 
and  baste  well.  About  a quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
fore it  is  done  enough,  sprinkle  a little  powdered 
sage  over  it,  and  send  brown  gravy  and  apple- 
sauce to  table  with  it.  Time,  according  to  the 
thickness  rather  than  the  weight  of  the  joint: 
say  a quarter  of  an  hour  per  pound,  if  thin. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pound. 

Pork,  Stewed  with  Vegetables  (Ger- 
man recipe). — Cut  the  heart  of  a large  savoy 
into  quarters.  Put  these  into  a large  iron 
stewpan  with  half  a dozen  carrots  cut  into 
lengths,  three  turnips  halved,  eight  moderate- 
sized whole  potatoes,  and  two  pounds  of  fresh 
pork  with  more  lean  than  fat  in  it.  Season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  pour  over  them  a pint 
of  nicely-flavoured  stock,  cover  the  saucepan 
closely,  and  let  them  stew  as  gently  as  pos- 
sible until  done  enough.  Serve  the  pork  on  a 
hot  dish  with  the  vegetables  neatly  arranged 
round  it.  Pour  part  of  the  gravy  over  the 
meat,  and  send  the  rest  to  table  in  a tureen. 
Time  to  stew,  from  two  and  a half  to  three 
hours.  Probable  cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons. 

Pork,  Stuffing  for  {see  Onion  and  Sage 
Stuffing  for  Geese,  Ducks,  or  Pork). 

Pork,  Trichinatous. — There  are  some 
| dangers  attending  the  consumption  of  pork, 
and  to  these  we  would  hero  call  attention.  To 
the  pig  we  are  indebted  for  two  of  the  most 
repulsive  and  dangerous  worms  over  introduced 
mto  the  human  system — the  Tcenia,  or  tape- 
worm and  Trichina.  The  latter  is  particularly 


deserving  of  notice,  as  people  in  this  country 
are  often  in  the  habit  of  eating  cold  foreign 
sausages  and  uncooked  pork  relishes  Kable.to 
contain  this  deadly  parasite.  The  first  notice 
taken  of  Trichina  spiralis  seems  to  have  been  in 
1822  by  Tidemann  ; it  was  not,  however,  des- 
cribed till  1835,  when  it  received  the  notice  of 
Owen.  From  1835  to  1859  it  occupied  pretty 
much  the  position  of  a curiosity,  and  was  not 
regarded  as  dangerous.  But  immediately  after 
the  latter  date  a Prussian  doctor  had  no  fewer 
than  six  patients  suffering  in  one  year  from 
trichinatous  disease.  Fear  and  interest  were  at 
once  roused,  and  the  excitement  was  augmented 
by  the  investigation  of  Zeuker,  a Prussian 
medical  man  of  repute,  who  showed  that  the 
migrations  of  trichinae  among  human  muscles, 
far  from  being  harmless,  as  had  hitherto  been 
believed,  produced  symptoms  of  the  most 
agonising  sort,  and  terminated  the  existence 
even  of  the  strong  and  healthy  within  a few 
weeks  after  the  unfortunate  sufferers  had  par- 
taken of  the  contaminated  pork.  Shortly  after 
this — namely,  in  October,  1863 — at  the  little 
town  of  Helstadt,  in  Prussia,  on  a festive  occa- 
sion, a hundred  and  three  people  dined  together. 
“ Before  a month  had  elapsed,  twenty  had  died 
of  trichinatous  disease,  eighty  were  in  the 
excruciating  agonies  of  the  fearful  malady, 
while  the  remainder,  not  yet  attacked,  lived  in 
continual  terror  of  the  fatal  worm.  Case  after 
case  perished,  lingeringly  and  horribly,  as, 
although  most  of  the  leading  physicians  of  the 
country  were  consulted,  none  were  able  to  cure 
or  even  assuage  the  pangs  of  the  dying.  At 
first  it  was  suspected  that  the  distemper  was  the 
result  of  intentional  poisoning,  but  microsco- 
pical investigations  of  the  remains  of  the  feast 
revealed  the  cause  of  all  the  suffering  and 
death.  The  damage  had  been  done  at  the  third 
course  of  the  dinner,  consisting  of  rostewurst,  or 
smoked  sausage  meat,  which  on  examination 
turned  out  to  have  been  made  from  an  ill- 
conditioned  pig  that  swarmed  with  encapsuled 
worms.”  Facts  such  as  these  should  put  the 
public  on  their  guard.  It  is  a case  for  caution, 
however,  and  not  one  for  unnecessary  alarm,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  abstract  of  a 
paper  read  by  Dr.  Cobbold  before  the  Linnacan 
Society  : — “ In  England  ordinary  precautions 
will  suffice  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  tri- 
chinasis.  English  swine  are  almost  entirely,  if 
not  absolutely,  free  from  this  disease,  and  not  a 
single  case  of  trichinasis  in  the  living  human 
subject  has  been  diagnosed  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Some  twenty  or  thirty  cases  have  been 
discovered  post  mortem,  but  it  is  most  probable 
that  all  these  individuals  had  contracted  the 
disease  by  eating  German  sausage  or  other  pre- 
paration of  foreign  meat.”  In  these  days, 
when  cheapness  in  the  article  of  food  is  too 
often  achieved  by  the  sacrifice  of  purity  and 
care  in  its  selection,  no  precautions  can  bo  un- 
necessary. Professor  Iviihne,  of  Halle,  who 
was  engaged  by  the  Prussian  Government  in 
1865  to  investigate  the  disease,  states  that  “pigs 
affected  with  triehinco  do  not  present  symptoms 
sufficiently  obvious  to  be  recognised  by  the 
breeders.  Tho  process  of  boiling  or  roasting 
should  be  carried  on  with  the  greatest  care. 

, People  should  not  partake  of  any  meat  that  has 
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not  boon  sufficiently  cooked,  and  should  avoid 
all  roast  pork  which  presents  traces  of  blood.” 

Pork,  Wholesomeness  of.— Pork  is  a 
very  savoury  food,  and  uncommonly  nourish- 
ing : it  is  thus  suited  to  persons  who  lead  an 
activo  or  laborious  lifo.  It  is  not,  however, 
easily  digested.  The  too  frequent  and  long- 
continued  use  of  this  meat  is  held  by  medical 
mon  to  favour  obesity,  produce  foulness  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  occasion  dis- 
orders of  the  skin.  The  flesh  of  the  sucking- 
pig  is  considered  a great  delicacy,  and  is 
nourishing,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  more 
wholesome  than  that  of  the  grown  animal.  It 
is  not  readily  dissolved  in  the  stomach;  Bacon 
is  a coarse,  heavy,  and  very  indigestible  food, 
only  suited  to  be  used  as  diet  by  the  robust  and 
by  labouring  people. 

The  flesh  of  the  wild  hog  is  dense,  but  suf- 
ficiently tender,  very  nourishing,  and  more 
savoury,  as  well  as  more  easily  digested,  than 
that  of  the  domestic  hog.  It  is  in  season  in 
October.  The  finest  part  is  the  head,  and  the 
flesh  of  the  young  wild  hog  is  considered  a 
great  delicacy. 

Pork,  fat  and  lean  together,  has  been  shown 
to  require  about  five  hours  for  digestion.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  indigestibility  of 
pork  arises,  not  only  from  the  fat,  ostensibly 
existing  as  such,  but  from  the  large  amount  of 
fatty  matter  mixed  with  the  muscular  fibre. 

Porpoise. — The  porpoise,  antiquarians  tell 
us,  was  once  a favourite  at  the  tables  of  the  great', 
and  King  Henry  VIII.  gave  occasion  for  some 
witticisms  by  his  fondness  for  this  archetype  of 
obesity ; if  it  was  too  large  for  a hot f e-load,  an 
extra  allowance  was  made  to  the  purveyor.  The 
sauce  used  was  composed  of  vinegar,  bread- 
crumb, and  sugar.  In  some  countries  it  is  still 
eaten.  The  flesh  of  the  young  animal  has  been 
compared  to  veal,  and  is  said  to  be  well  tasted. 
In  Norway,  a delicate  caviare  has  been  made 
from  its  eggs.  Occasionally  a porpoise  is 
brought  to  Billingsgate  Market ; but  instead  of 
being  food  for  kings,  not  even  the  beggar  will 
touch  it : it  is  bought  only  for  show  by  the 
fishmongers. 

Porridge,  Milk  {see  Milk  Porridge). 

Porridge,  Milk,  French.  — Soak  two 
ounces  of  oatmeal  in  a half  a pint  of  water. 
When  the  oatmeal  has  settled  at  the  bottom 
and  left  the  water  clear,  strain  off,  and  add  the 
same  quantity  of  fresh,  which  should  rest  till 
the  next  day,  and  then  be  passed  through  a fine 
sieve  into  a saucepan.  When  boiling,  pour  in 
the  milk,  and  serve.  This  makes  a wholesome 
breakfast  for  a delicate  stomach.  Time,  half 
an  hour  to  boil.  Probable  cost  4d.  per  pound. 

Porridge,  Oatmeal.— Oatmeal  porridge 
is  a leading  article  of  food  with  the  Scottish 
poasantry.  It  is  generally  accompanied  with 
milk  when  milk  is  to  be  had;  when  milk  is 
very  scarce  butter  is  somotimes  used,  sometimes 
sugar,  and  sometimes  treacle  beer.  “For  most 
persons  in  a sound  condition  of  health,”  says  a 
north-country  writer,  “there  is  no  more 
wholesome  article  of  food  than  porridgo  and 
milk,  none  that  contains  a larger  proportion 
both  of  flesh-forming  and  hcat-producing  sub- 


stances ; whilst  to  almost  all  who  have  ever 
boon  accustomed  to  its  use,  it  is  extremely 
palatable.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  better 
articlo  of  food  for  tho  nursery,  none  more 
likely  to  maintain  a healthy  condition  of  tho 
stomach,  or  to  givo  vigour  to  the  frame, 
although  there  are  exceptional  cases,  both 
amongst  tho  young  and  amongst  adults,  in 
which  the  use  of  porridge  is  unsuitable,  pro- 
ducing painful  distention  of  the  stomach  and 
indigestion.  Whilst  the  caprices  of  children 
ought  not  to  bo  heeded  in  such  a matter,  the 
actual  condition  of  their  constitutions  ought  to 
bo  carefully  observed  and  regarded.  Porridgo 
is  in  general  made  by  simply  boiling  oatmeal  in 
water,  stirring  all  the  time  to  prevent  singeing, 
and  to  secure  the  thorough  mixture  of  the  meal 
and  water  into  a homogeneous  mass  without 
knots.  The  quality  of  porridge  very  much 
depends  on  the  amount  of  boiling  which  it 
receives.  It  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  boiled. 
Imperfectly  boiled  oatmeal  porridge  is  a very 
coarse  article  of  food  ; and  unfortunately  much 
of  the  porridgo  used  by  the  poorer  classes  in 
Scotland  and  elsewhere  is  of  this  character  and 
tho  porridge  prepared  for  the  nursery  is  often 
no  better,  through  the  carelessness  of  servants 
who  wish  to  get  through  their  work  with  as 
little  trouble  as  possible.  It  is  not  nearly  so 
digestible,  and,  therefore,  not  so  nutritious,  as 
porridge  really  well  made.  A common  mistake 
in  the  making  of  porridge  must  also  here  be 
noticed  as  tending  much  to  the  deterioration  of 
its  quality — the  adding  of  meal  by  degrees, 
whilst  the  boiling  goes  on,  until  tho  proper 
thickness  is  acquired,  the  result  being  that 
part  of  the  meal  is  imperfectly  boiled.  The 
cook  ought  to  know  the  proper  proportions  of 
meal  and  water — knowledge  not  very  difficult 
to  acquire — and  mix  them  at  once,  so  that  all 
the  meal  may  be  equally  well  boiled.  But  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  water  must  be  boiling 
before  the  meal  is  put  in,  which  is  not  to  he 
introduced  in  a mass,  but,  as  it  were,  strained 
through  the  fingers  handful  by  handful  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

“ Whey  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  water 
for  the  making  of  oatmeal  porridge,  and  affords 
an  agreeable  variety  to  those  in  the  habit  of 
using  porridge  every  day.  Milk  porridge  is 
another  variety  esteemed  an  especial  luxury  by 
the  Scottish  peasantry,  and  is  certainly  both  an 
agreeable  and.  a very  nutritious  article  of  diet. 
Whether  fine  oatmeal  or  coarse  oatmeal  should 
be  used  for  tho  making  of  porridge  is  merely  a 
matter  of  taste.” 


Porridge,  Oatmeal  (another  way).— Put 
lint  and  a half  of  water  or  milk  and  water  into 
saucepan,  and  add  a pinch  of  salt.  When  e 
piid  fully  boils,  as  it  is  rising  in  the  pan, 
rinkle  gradually  two  ounces  of  oatmeal  in 
with  tho  left  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  stir 
iskly  with  a fork  hold  in  tho  right  hand.  Keep 
bring  until  the  lumps  are  beaten  out.  Boi  tin' 
ixturo  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  pour  it  on  a 
ate,  and  eat  it  with  milk  and  sugar  or  triuicle. 
larger  or  a smaller  quantity  of  oatmeMmay^e 
,od,  according  to  taste.  Porndgowillbefound 
mako  a very  nourishing  and  wholcsoi 
•oak-fast  for  children.  The  secret  of  making 
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it  properly  is  to  let  the  water  boil  fast  before 
putting  in  the  oatmeal.  Time,  a quarter  of  an 
hour  from  the  time  the  water  boils.  Probable 
cost,  3d.  Sufficient  for  ono  porson. 

Porridge,  Oatmeal  (another  way ).—See 
Oatmeal  Porridge. 

Porridge,  Onion  ( see  Onion  Porridge). 

Porridge,  Peas  {see  Peas  Porridge). 

Porridge,  Plum  {see  Plum  Porridge  or 
Broth). 

Portable  Soup— Take  five  pounds  of  the 
shin  of  beef  and  three  pounds  of  the  knuckle  of 
veal.  Cut  the  meat  into  small  pieces.  Take 
out  the  marrow  from  the  bones,  and  break  them 
up.  Put  them  into  a stewpan  with  two  gallons 
of  cold  water ; bring  this  gradually  to  the  boil, 
skim  carefully,  and  add  half  a cupful  of  cold 
water  two  or  three  times  to  assist  the  scum  in 
rising.  Draw  the  soup  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and 
let  it°  simmer  gently  but  continuously  for  eight 
or  ten  hours.  Strain  through  a hair  sieve,  and 
put  it  aside  until  the  following  day.  Eemove 
the  cake  of  fat  from  the  top,  and  pour  off  the 
soup  carefully,  leaving  behind  the  settlings 
which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Put  it 
into  a saucepan  with  a dozen  peppercorns  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt ; leave  the  pan  uncovered, 
and  let  it  boil  quickly  until  the  liquid  begins  to 
thicken.  Pour  it  at  once  into  a clean  dry  jar, 
place  this  in  a saucepan  over  a gentle  fire,  and 
let  it  boil  until  it  feels  quite  ropy  and  thick. 
Watch  it  carefully  that  it  does  not  burn.  Take 
a little  out  in  a spoon,  and  if  it  jellies  it  is 
done  enough.  Pour  it  at  once  into  small  jelly  - 
pots,  and  when  it  is  cold  turn  the  shapes  out 
and  put  them  on  flannel  in  a warm  place  to  dry. 
Keep  them  in  tin  canisters.  If  it  is  wished 
that  the  soup  should  be  flavoured,  sweet  herbs, 
vegetables,  and  spices  can  be  stewed  with  the 
meat,  but  usually  it  is  more  convenient  that 
these  should  be  omitted : the  soup  can  then 
he  used  for  any  purpose.  When  it  is  wanted  it 
is  only  necessary  to  dissolve  one  or  two  of  the 
cakes  in  boiling  water,  and  make  the  soup  of 
any  strength  or  any  flavour  that  is  required. 
This  portable  soup,  which  was  formerly  very 
valuable  for  ordinary  household  purposes,  and 
also  for  the  use  of  those  who  were  obliged  to  take 
their  provisions  with  them  on  long  journeys,  is 
now  almost  entirely  superseded  by  Liebig’s  Ex- 
tract of  Meat.  Time,  two  days  to  make ; eight 
or  nine  days  to  dry. 

Porter. — A kind  of  malt  liquor,  which  dif- 
fers from  ale  and  pale  beer  in  its  being  made 
with  high-dried  malt.  The  origin  of  porter  is 
highly  curious.  It  is  thus  stated  by  Malone : 
— “Before  the  year  1730  the  malt  liquors  in 
general  use  in  London  wore  ale,  beer,  and  two- 
penny, and  it  was  customary  for  the  drinkers 
of  malt  liquor  to  call  for  a pint  or  a tankard  of 
half-and-half — that  is,  half  of  ale  and  half  of 
beer,  or  half  of  beer  and  half  of  twopenny.  In 
course  of  time  it  also  became  the  practice  to 
call  for  a pint  or  tankard  of  three  threads , mean- 
mg  a third  of  ale,  of  beer,  and  of  twopenny; 
and  thus  the  publicans  had  the  trouble  to  go  to 
throe  casks,  and  turn  three  cocks,  for  a pint  of 
liquor.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience  and  waste, 


a brewer  of  tho  name  of  Harwood  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  a liquor  which  should  partake 
of  the  united  flavours  of  ale,  beer,  and  two- 
penny. He  did  so,  and  succeeded,  calling  it 
entire,  or  entire  butt ; and  as  it  was  a very 
hearty  and  nourishing  liquor,  it  was  very  suit- 
able for  porters,  or  other  working  people ; henco 
it  obtained  the  name  of  porter .”  It  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  ascertain  what  was  tho 
precise  quality  of  tho  porter  of  that  time,  but 
it  was  very  likely  different  in  some  respects 
from  the  beverage  of  the  same  name  made  at 
present,  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  in- 
gredients and  the  mode  of  manufacture,  as  well 
as  in  the  taste  of  the  public,  and  also  from 
enactments  which  have  restricted  the  ingre- 
dients within  narrower  limits  than  those  to 
which  they  were  formerly  confined. 

On  the  subject  of  porter  we  gain  some 
interesting  particulars  from  Dr.  Hassall’s 
“Food  and  its  Adulterations.’’  Porter  should 
be  brewed  of  malt  and  hops  alone,  and  the 
colour  and  flavour  should  be  due  to  these 
alone.  The  colour  of  all  malt  liquor  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  malt  has 
been  subjected  in  the  kiln,  and  upon  the 
amount  of  ripeness  attained  by  the  hops  before 
being  stripped  from  the  poles.  Thus  for  pale 
bitter  ale  one  must  prevent  the  husk  of  the 
malt  from  charring  in  the  least,  and  maintain 
the  original  straw  colour  of  the  barley ; and  in 
the  selection  of  the  hops  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  be  picked  as  soon  as  sufficiently  ripe 
to  keep,  and  that  no  single  brown  or  withered 
leaf  be  suffered  to  remain.  In  the  case  of  the 
malt  and  hops  required  for  porter  the  reverse 
of  all  this  is  the  case.  “ The  malt  should  be 
briskly  dried  until  the  flower  of  the  grain  is  of 
a light  brown  colour,  and  crushes  with  a crisp 
friability  between  the  teeth;  the  hops,  also, 
should  have  hung  in  the  autumn  sun  till  they 
have  attained  a rich  golden  hue,  and  the  seeds 
are  perfectly  developed.  With  all  attention  to 
these  requirements,  however,  the  beer  brewed 
would  still  be  far  from  the  necessary  colour 
and  flavour,  and  to  attain  these  the  maltster  is 
compelled  to  prepare  malt  in  a peculiar  manner. 
It  must  be  remembered,  nevertheless,  that  the 
strength  of  the  porter  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  pale  malt,  as  the  other  kinds  have  their 
saccharine  properties  so  dried  up  and  burnt  as 
to  render  them  nearly  useless,  except  for  colour 
and  flavour. 

“ In  addition  to  these  distinctive  properties 
of  porter,  there  is  one  other  of  still  greater 
importance,  the  peculiarity  of  the  fermenta- 
tion. Up  to  the  commencement  of  this  last 
stage  of  tho  process  of  brewing,  the  manu- 
facture of  porter  is  conducted  in  exactly  the 
samo  manner  as  that  of  ale,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  different  flavouring  malts  before 
mentioned ; but  during  the  fermentation  the 
great  difference  is  effected,  as  all  the  sugar  is 
converted  into  spirit,  excepting  only  such  por- 
tion as  is  required  to  preserve  the  beer  from 
the  acetous  fermentation,  which  is  loss  than  in 
ale,  by  reason  of  the  larger  amount  of  hops  usod 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  tho  work. 
Ordinary  ale  is  more  liable  to  damage  the 
| stomach  by  reason  of  its  greater  sweetness, 

I whilo  porter  is  more  heady  in  proportion  to  its 
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strength  and  soporific  in  its  tendency,  from  tho 
strong  infusion  of  hops  in  its  composition.” 
According  to  Mr.  Donovan,  the  following 
formula  will  afford  excellent  porter : — For 
every  hogshoad  of  keeping  drink,  or  a hogshead 
and  a third  of  drink  for  speedy  consumption : 
tho  ingredionts,  when  the  thermometer  stands 
at  ooS,  may  he  used  in  those  relative  quanti- 
fies : — tho  grist,  in  all  twelve  stone,  should 
consist  of  a stone  and  a half  of  amber  malt, 
a pound  and  a half  of  patent  malt  (that  is, 
malt  resolved  into  mere  colouring  matter  by 
charring),  and  all  tho  rest  is  to  be  pale  malt. 
The  quantity  of  water  for  the  different 
mashings,  if  the  porter  is  for  immediate  use, 
and  a hogshead  and  a third  is  to  be  produced, 
should  be  such  that  the  gravity  of  the  worts 
on  Dicas’s  saccharometer  will  be  55  pounds 
per  barrel  when  all  the  worts  are  mixed. 
In  summer,  three  pounds  oi  best  Kent  hops 
will  be  required;  but  in  winter  a quarter 
or  half  pound  less  will  answer  sufficiently  well 
for  preservation.  If  the  drink  is  to  be  brewed 
for  keeping,  the  quantity  of  malt  and  hops 
must  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  time. 

Porter,  Adulteration  of.— The  follow- 
ing are  the  substances  said  to  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  adulteration  of  porter,  and  tho 
effects  which  they  are  intended  to  produce  : 

“ Quassia,  gentian,  wormwood,  broom-tops, 
nux  vomica,  and  strychnine,  to  impart  bitterness 
in  lieu  of  hops ; capsicums  and  grains  of  para- 
dise (in  concentrated  tinctures),  ginger,  con- 
anders,  orange-peel,  and  caraway-seeds,  to  give 
pungency  and  flavour ; opium,  cocculus  Indicus, 
nux  vomica,  tobacco,  extract  of  poppies,  and  the 
tincture  and  juice  of  henbane,  to  impart  intoxi- 
cating properties  or  ‘ strength  ; ’ molasses,  colour- 
ing, sugar,  burnt  sugar,  and  corianders,  as 
substitutes  for  malt ; sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol) , 
alum,  green  vitriol,  and  common  salt,  to  impart 
an  appearance  of  age ; and  ‘ foots,  pearlash, 
Scotch  soda,  and  some  of  the  articles  bciore- 
named,  as  1 heading]  or  to  _ give  the  ^ beer  the 
property  of  bearing  its  ‘head  or  ‘froth. 

Porter,  Bottling  of. — For  this  clear 
weather  should  if  possible  be  chosen.  Leave  the 
bung  out  of  the  cask  all  night,  fill  the  bottles, 
cover  with  sheets  of  paper  to  keep  out  the 
dust,  and  let  them  stand  twenty-four  hours ; 
then  cork  them,  and  pack  away  in  a cool  place. 
If  for  immediate  use,  porter  may  be  ripened  m 
two  or  three  days  by  adding  a small  piece  of 
sugar  to  each  bottle  before  corking. 

Porter  Cup. — Cut  two  small  lemons  into 
thin  slices,  and  put  them  into  a bowl,  carefully 
leaving  out  the  pips.  Pour  over  them  a tea- 
cupful of  sherry  and  a pint  of  porter.  Add  the 
eighth  of  a nutmeg  grated;  mix  all  thoroughly, 
ice,  and  servo.  Time,  a few  minutes  to  prepare. 
Sufficient  for  a quart  cup. 

Porter  Jelly  or  Ale  Jelly  {see  Ale  or 
Porter  Jelly). 

Porter,  Wholesomenoss  of.— “ Good 
rino  strong  beer  or  porter,”  says  Dr.  Andrew, 
“ in  moderation,  or  in  draughts  of  not  more  than 
half  a pint,  twico  or  oven  thneo  a day  whero 
active  exertion  and  outdoor  labours  are  com- 
bined, can  do  no  possible  injury,  and  in  many 


cases  may  do  much  good  ; and  it  is  a most  valu- 
able auxiliary  in  tho  treatment  of  those  fevers 
usually  denominated  putrid.  Carbonic  acid  is 
combined  in  considerable  quantity  with  the 
nourishing  and  tonic  qualities  of  this  vinous 
liquor,  and  in  many  cases  it  proves  not  only  a 
substitute  for  wine,  but  in  a great  variety  of 
instances  even  superior  to  that  more  expensive 
liquor.” 

“ There  are  few  medical  men,"  says  another 
professional  authority,  “ who  will  not  testify  to 
tho  highly  beneficial  effects  which  follow  the  use 
of  good  porter  in  many  cases;  it  is,  in  fact,  an  ad-  ^ 
mirablc  tonic,  superior  to  any  other  form  of  malt 
liquor,  and  especially  so,  because  it  is  less  likely 
to  disagree  and  to  become  acid  on  the  stomach 
than  the  other  varieties  of  malt  beverage.  Dr. 
Prout  recommends  the  use  of  porter  in  dia- 
betes, not  only  for  its  tonic  properties  but  as  less 
likely  to  prove  injurious  in  many  cases  of  that 
disease  than  any  other  drink.  In  convalescence 
from  acute  disease  porter  is  a strengthening 
medium,  most  grateful  to  tho  patient.  In  older 
to  prove  of  service,  porter  must  not  be  flat , it 
is  therefore  better,  for  invalids  at  least,  to 
drink  it  bottled.” 


Portland  Pudding.  — Beat  separately 
the  whites  and  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Put  the 
yolks  into  a bowl,  and  mix  with  them  \ ery 
gradually  half  a pound  of  dried  flour.  Beat  the 
batter  till  it  is  quite  free  from  lumps.  Stir  into 
it  four  ounces  of  moist  sugar,  six  ounces  of 
clarified  butter,  one  ounce  each  of  candied  lemon 
and  candied  orange-peel,  the  two  last  being 
finely  sirred.  A.dd  a pincli  of  salt,  ttie  eighth.  of 
a nutmeg  grated,  one  pound  of  stoned  raisins, 
and  last  of  all  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a 
firm  froth.  Beat  the  pudding  five  or  six  minutes. 
Pour  it  into  a buttered  basin,  tie  it  in  a 
cloth,  and  leave  room  for  the  pudding  to  swell. 
Plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling 
until  it  is  done  enough.  Turn  it  out  carefully, 
and  serve  with  sweet  sauce.  Time  to  boil,  five 
hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  Bix  persons. 


Portuguese  Apple  Pie.— Lme  the 

side  of  a moderate-sized  pie-dish  with  good 
•ust.  Put  into  it  half  a dozen  good  basing 
mles,  which  have  been  pared,  cored,  and  cut 
ito  thin  slices.  Sprinkle  a little  sugar  and  two 
• three  inches  of  thin  lemon-nnd  cut  into 
irrow  strips  over  them.  Spread  a small 
irtion  of  apricot  jam  upon  them,  and  cover 
le  whole  with  a cold  custard  made  with  halt  a 
Lnt  of  milk  and  six  well-beaten  eggs,  ine 
istard  should  bo  sweetened,  and  may  be 
avoured  with  lemon,  almond,  or  any  other 


vourin; 

bake, 


-.  Bako  in  a moderate  oven.  Time 
ialf  an  hour.  If  the  apples  are  not  of 


Portuguese  Cakes— Beat  half  a pound 
fresh  buttor  to  a cream.  Ad<l  half * fn°d  of 
powdered  and  sifted  sugar,  half  p 
flour,  and  the  yolks  of  five  eggs.  Beat  he 
Tedierits  thoroughly,  and  mix 

le-spoonful  of  orange-flower  water  a 

sherry,  four  ounces  of  picked  and  dnea 
•rants;  and  last  of  all  the  whites  of  the  (£gs, 
ieli  have  been  beaten  to  a firm  froth. 
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the  mixture  for  some  minutes,  pour  it  into 
small  buttered  tins,  and  bako  in  a brisk  oven 
from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  according 
to  tho  size  of  the  tins.  Probable  cost,  Is.  10d., 
exclusive  of  tho  sherry. 

Portuguese  Cakes  (another  way). — 
Take  halt  a pound  of  flour  and  the  yolks 
of  six  eggs.  Put  those  into  a basin,  and 
work  with  a spoon  till  frothy.  Pound  four 
ounces  of  almonds  with  the  white  of  an  egg, 
pass  them  through  a sieve,  add  a pinch  of 
orange-sugar,  and  dilute  with  the  juice  of 
four  oranges.  As  soon  as  the  cake-prepara- 
tion is  frothy,  add  to  it  carefully  four  ounces 
of  potato-flour.  Next  add  the  almonds  and 
orange-juice,  together  with  the  six  whipped 
whites  of  eggs.  Pour  the  mixture  on  a baking- 
sheet  with  an  up-standing-  border,  the  baking- 
sheet  being  buttered  and  covered  with  paper. 
Spread  the  mixture  in  a layer  one  inch  thick. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven.  When  the  cake  has 
cooled,  face  it  on  the  top  and  mask  on  this  side, 
first  with  a thin  layer  of  apricot  marmalade, 
and  afterwards  with  a layer  of  orange-icing 
sugar.  Divide  the  cake  immediately  into 
squares,  and  let  the  glaze  dry.  The  orange- 
icing sugar  is  made  by  soaking  the  rind  of  two 
oranges  in  a gill  of  syrup,  adding  the  juice  of 
the  fruit,  sugar  to  make  a stiff  paste,  and  yellow 
colouring.  This  icing  should  be  worked  over 
the  fire  till  warm. 

Portuguese  Fritters. — Put  half  an  inch 
of  stick  cinnamon  and  the  rind  of  half  a small 
lemon  into  a pint  of  milk.  Let  the  liquid 
remain  a little  time  till  the  milk  is  slightly 
flavoured,  then  pom-  it,  without  straining  it, 
into  a saucepan,  and  put  with  it  six  ounces  of 
best  Carolina  rice,  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
and  a little  sugar.  Let  it  simmer  very  gently 
until  the  rice  is  quite  tender  and  has  absorbed 
all  the  milk.  Pour  the  preparation  out,  beat  it 
well  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  stir  into  it 
the  well-beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs.  When  it 
is  a little  cool,  make  it  into  balls  about  an  inch 
and  a half  in  diameter,  and  carefully  introduce 
into  the  centre  of  each  a small  portion  of  orange 
marmalade.  Brush  the  balls  over  with  beaten 
egg,  and  dip  them  into  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs. Put  them  into  a wire  frying-basket, 
and  plunge  them  into  as  much  hot  fat  as  will 
quite  cover  them.  Let  them  remain  until  they 
are  lightly  browned,  drain  them  carefully,  and 
serve  piled  on  a napkin  and  covered  with  sifted 
sugar.  Time  to  boil  the  rice,  about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d.  Suf- 
ficient for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Portuguese  Pudding.— Boil  half  a pint 
of ' milk  with  three  inches  of  thin  lemon-rind. 
Stir  into  it,  when  boiling,  three  dessert-spoonfuls 
of  ground  rice  which  has  been  mixed  smoothly 
with  three  table-spoonfuls  of  cream.  Stir  the 
mixture  over  the  fire  for  two  minutes  after  it 
boils,  then  pour  it  out  to  cool.  Add  a little 
sugar,  together  with  the  yolks  of  three  and 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  well  beaten.  Pour  the 
pudding  into  a buttered  dish,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  When  dono  enough,  take  out 
Lie  pudding,  and  let  it  stand  until  it  is  cold 
and  stiff.  Before  serving,  lay  upon  it  a little 
apneot  or  any  other  fine  jam.  Timo  to  bako, 


about  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  9d.,  exclusive  of  the  jam.  Sufficient  for  a 
small  dish. 

Portuguese  Sauce  (for  fish).— Beat  the 
yolks  of  two  fresh  eggs,  and  mix  them  with  four 
ounces  of  butter  and  a table-spoonful  of  lemon- 
j uice.  Put  these  ingredients  into  an  earthen  j ar, 
and  set  this  in  a small  saucepan  of  hot  water. 
Put  the  pan  on  a slow  fire,  and  beat  the  contents 
of  the  jar  unceasingly  until  the  sauce  begins  to 
thicken.  Add  a small  quantity  of  water  in 
order  to  make  it  of  the  consistence  of  thick 
cream.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  serve. 
Probable  cost,  7d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Port  Wine  jelly. — Put  an  ounce  of  best 
isinglass  into  a perfectly  clean  saucepan  with 
half  a pint  of  cold  water,  an  inch  of  cinnamon, 
and  a blade  of  mace.  Stir  over  the  fire  till  the 
isinglass  is  dissolved.  Put  with  it  an  ounce 
of  sugar  and  a pint  of  port.  Strain  through 
a jelly-bag,  and  put  it  in  a cool  place  to 
set.  This  jelly  is  considered  to  be  extremely 
nourishing  for  invalids.  Time,  one  hour  to 
prepare. 

Posset. — This  is  an  old  and  popular  domestic 
preparation  for  the  sick,  made  with  milk  curdled 
by  means  of  treacle,  beer,  and  other  articles. 

Posset,  Ale. — Boil  a pint  of  new  milk 
with  a slice  of  toasted  bread.  Pour  a bottle  of 
mild  ale  into  a bowl,  add  sugar  and  spices  to 
taste,  then  pour  the  boiling  milk  over  it.  A 
fine  head  should  rise. 

Posset,  Corn  Flour  (for  a cold). — Mix  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  sherry  gradually  and 
smoothly  with  half  an  ounce  of  corn-flour.  Add 
one  ounce  and  a half  of  pure  honey  and  two 
cloves,  and  put  the  mixture  into  a saucepan. 
Stir  over  a gentle  fire  for  four  or  five  minutes, 
strain,  and  drink  the  posset  warm  the  last  thing 
at  night.  Probable  cost,  3d.,  exclusive  of  the 
wine.  Sufficient  for  one  person. 

Posset,  Pope’s  (see  Pope’s  Posset). 

Posset,  Sack. — Boil  some  cream  and  sweet 
biscuits  grated ; add  sugar,  cinnamon,  and  nut- 
meg. Warm  some  sherry;  stir  it  into  the 
cream.  Then  pour  the  whole  quickly  from 
one  vessel  to  another  until  it  is  quite  smooth. 
Eggs  beat  up  in  milk  may  be  used  instead  of 
cream. 

Posset,  Treacle  (for  a cold).— Boil  half  a 
pint  of  milk,  and  stir  into  it,  as  it  is  rising  in 
the  pan,  one  table-spoonful  of  good  treacle. 
Let  it  boil  until  the  curd  separates,  then  strain 
it  off,  and  serve  the  posset  very  hot.  A little 
water  may  be  added  if  it  is  too  sweet,  and  dry 
toast  may  be  eaten  with  it.  Time,  five  or  six 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  2£d.  Sufficient  for  one 
person. 

Posset,  Treacle  (another  way). — Take 
half  a pint  of  new  milk,  one  wine-glassful  of 
sherry  or  marsala,  and  one  or  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  treacle.  Heat  those  ingredients  together 
in  a clean  saucepan  till  the  milk  coagulates. 
Phis  preparation — sometimes  called  treaclo  pos- 
set and  sometimos  molasses  posset — is  highly 
esteemed  in  some  parts  of  tho  country  as  a 
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domestic  remedy  for  colds.  It  is  taken  beforo 
going  to  bed.  Lemon-juice,  strong  old  alo, 
or  oven  vinegar,  is  sometimes  substituted  for 
wine,  and  powdored  ginger  or  nutmeg  addod 
to  taste. 

Posset  Wine. — Grate  finoly  tho  crumb  of 
a stale  roll,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a 
pint  of  water  and  two  largo  lumps  of  sugar 
which  havo  been  rubbed  upon  the  rind  of  a 
Sevillo  orango  until  tho  yellow  part  has  been 
taken  off.  Let  the  mixturo  simmer  until  it  is 
thick  and  clear,  then  add  a pint  of  light  wine, 
two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  and  six  bitter 
ones  blanched  and  pounded,  half  the  juice  of 
the  Seville  orango,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Mix 
thoroughly,  and  serve.  Time,  about  half  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  6d.,  exclusive  of  the 
wine. 

Potage  (a  la  Colbert).— Take  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  carrot  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
turnip,  and  turn  them  into  squares,  diamonds, 
rounds,  or  any  other  shapes  of  uniform  size. 
Boil  them  in  slightly  salted  water  until  they 
are  done  enough.  Drain  them,  and  put  them 
into  a clean  stewpan,  with  three  pints  of  deli- 
cately-flavoured clear  soup.  Let  them  boil  a 
minute ; then  serve  the  soup.  Send  half  a 
dozen  poached  eggs  to  table  on  a separate  dish, 
or  adopt  a more  usual  method,  serve  the 
poached  eggs  in  the  tureen  with  the  soup. 

Potage  (a  la  Conde).— Soak  a breakfast- 
cupful  of  red  haricot  beans  in  cold  water  all 
night.  Slice  an  onion,  put  it  with  the  beans, 
and  boil  in  three  pints  of  water  for  four  hours. 
Pass  the  liquid  through  a hair  sieve,  and  rub 
the  beans  through  with  a‘  wooden  spoon.  Put 
pulp  and  liquid  back  into  the  saucepan,  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  stir  till  the  soup  boils, 
and  serve. 

* Potage  (a  la  Crecy)  — A superlative  carrot 
soup.— Slice  off  the  red  part  of  a dozen  large 
carrots,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  two 
ounces  of  butter,  a large  lump  of  sugar,  three 
good-sized  onions,  two  turnips,  a dozen  pepper- 
corns, a quarter  of  a pound  of  undressed  lean 
ham,  tho  outer  sticks  of  two  heads  of  celery,  and 
four  leeks.  Cover,  then  sweat  the  vegetables 
over  a gentle  fire  for  ten  minutes.  Shako  the 
saucepan  to  keep  the  cohtents  from  burning. 
Pour  over  them  a quart  of  cold  stock  or  water, 
and  let  them  simmer  gently  for  two  hours,  or 
until  the  vegetables  are  quite  tender.  Strain 
off  the  soup,  and  press  the  vegetables  with  a 
wooden  spoon  through  a sieve.  Mix  the  pulp 
again  with  the  stock,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  put  it  back  into  the  stewpan,  and  let  it 
boil.  Draw  it  to  the  side  of  the  fire  for  a few 
minutes,  and  skim  off  the  fat  as  it  rises  to  tho 
surface.  Add  pepper  and  salt,  and  serve.  Send 
toasted  sippets  to  tablo  in  a separato  dish.  If 
there  is  no  stock  at  hand,  and  water  has  to 
bo  used  for  the  soup,  a tea-spoonful  of  Liebig’s 
Extract  of  Meat  should  be  added  to  it.  Time, 
threo  hours  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  8d.  per 
pint.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozon  persons. 

Potage  (a  la  Reino). — This  is  a delicate 
white  soup,  said  to  bo  a great  favourite  with 
Her  Majesty.— Skin  and  wash  carefully  threo 
young  chickons  or  two  large  fowls,  and  boil 


them  in  five  pints  of  good  nicely-flavoured  veal 
stock  for  about  an  hour.  Lift  them  out,  pick 
off  all  tho  white  meat,  put  the  bodies  of  tho 
birds  again  into  the  stewpan,  and  let  them 
simmer  an  hour  and  a half  longer.  Season  tho 
broth  with  salt  and  cayenne,  and  when  it  is 
sufficiently  simmered  pour  it  out,  let  it  cool, 
and  thoroughly  take  off  tho  fat  which  rises  to 
tho  surface.  Pound  the  white  flesh  of  the 
birds  to  a perfectly  smooth  paste,  and  with  it  a 
tea-cupful  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs.  Mix 
gradually  with  this  paste  a small  quantity  of  the 
boiling  stock,  and  press  it  through  a fine  hair 
sieve.  Add  the  rest  of  the  stock,  and  stir  the 
whole  over  a gentle  fire  in  a clean  saucepan 
until  it  boils.  Add  from  a pint  to  a pint  and  a 
half  of  boiling  cream.  Serve  very  hot.  If 
liked,  the  cream  may  be  slightly  flavoured  with 
almonds.  If  veal  broth  is  not  at  hand,  a little 
may  be  made  as  follows : — Luy  a knuckle  of 
veal  from  which  nearly  all  the  meat  has  been 
cut  off.  Break  it  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it 
into  a stewpan  with  half  a pound  of  jean  ham 
cut  up  small — or  a ham  bone — a small  carrot,  a 
small  onion,  a head  of  celery,  a large  blade  of 
mace,  a bunch  of  parsley,  and  a dozen  white 
peppercorns.  Pour  over  these  a gallon  of  cold 
water.  Bring  the  liquid  slowly  to  the  boil,  skim 
very  carefully,  then  draw  the  pan  to  the  side 
and  let  the  contents  simmer  for  six  or  seven  hours 
until  the  stock  is  reduced  to  five  pints.  Pour  the 
soup  out,  and  leave  it  until  tho  next  day.  lake 
the  fat  from  the  top,  and  pour  off  the  soup  with- 
out the  settlings.  Boil  the  fowls  in  this  stock. 
If  the  soup  is  not  sufficiently  thick,  it  may_  be 
made  so  with  a little  arrowroot  or  ground  rice. 
Time,  about  four  hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d. 
per  pint,  exclusive  of  the  veal  stock.  Sufficient 
for  a dozen  persons. 

Potage  (a  la  Xavier). —Mix  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  the  white  of  one 
with  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  flour.  Add 
a little  pepper  and  salt,  the  eighth  part  of  a 
nutmeg  grated,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  and  mix  all  the  ingredients 
thoroughly.  Stir  in  as  much  stock  as  will 
make  the  batter  thin  enough  to  pass  through 
a colander.  Boil  two  quarts  of  strained  and 
nicoly -flavoured  stock.  Put  tlie  batter  into  it 
by  means  of  a ladle  perforated  with  boles,  and 
stir  well  as  long  as  it  is  on  the  fire.  Skim 
carefully.  Boil  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer, 
and  serve.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
stock,  7d.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  nine  persons. 

Potage,  Bisque  {see  Crayfish  Soup  or 
Potage  Bisque). 

Potage  de  Veau.-Take  a Ruckle  of 
veal  weighing  about  five  pounds.  ^ Cut  off.11'® 
meat,  not  too  closely,  and  break  the  bone  into 
small  pieces.  Put  these  into  a stewpan  w i h an 
onion,  a large  blade  of  mace  a dozen  pepper 
corns,  a bunch  of  parsley,  and  ** ’ * 

thyme.  Pour  over  all  two  quarts  of  co 
Cover  tho  saucepan  closely,  and 
liquid  gently  for  five  hours.  Strain  the  soup, 
and  leave  it  until  the  next  day;  it  0UKh  dj_ 
form  a jolly.  Put  it,  free  from  fat  and L sc  * 
mont,  into  a stewpan,  with  a little  p PP 
and  salt,  and  any  vegetables  or  mmure  <» 
vegetables  that  may  be  chosen.  Jerusalem 
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artichokos,  scakale,  and  celery,  aro  the  most 
suitable.  Stew  tkoso  until  they  are  quite 
tender,  and  press  them  through  a hair  sieve. 
Make  the  soup  hot,  mix  with  it  ha,lf  a pint  ox 
boiling  cream,  and  servo.  Send  fried  crusts  to 
table  on  a separato  dish.  Time  to  simmer  the 
soup,  five  hours  the  first  day  from  the  time  the 
water  reaches  the  boiling  point;  one  hour  and  a 
half  the  second.  Probable  cost,  varying  with 
the  ingredients.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  nine 
persons. 

Potato. — The  potato  on  its  introduction 
into  the  British  Islands  ( see  Potato,  History  of 
the)  was  served  at  first  as  a dolicacy,  and  came 
very  slowly  into  general  use,  though  now  it  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  common 
kinds  of  vegetable  fo6d.  It  is  not  very  nutri- 
tious ; indeed,  it  is  less  so  than  any  other  vege- 
table ( see  Potato,  Nutritive  Properties  of  the) ; 
nevertheless  its  cultivation  has  again  and  again 
prevented  famine  in  agricultural  districts,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Irish — a hardy  and 
healthy  race — subsisted  for  some  time  almost  en- 
tirely upon  it.  There  are  a great  many  varieties 
of  potato,  and  generally  each  locality  has  its 
favourite,  which  is  known  by  the  local  name. 
Its  excellence,  however,  depends  to  a very  large 
extent  upon  the  cooking;  and  whilst  a good 
potato  may  be  spoiled  by  bad  cooking,  an  in- 
ferior potato  may,  with  proper  management,  be 
rendered  comparatively  good.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  that  large  quantities  of  potatoes  are 
constantly  wasted  in  many  families,  owing  to 
the  way  in  which  they  are  dressed. 

Potato  and  Almond  Pudding. — 

Mash  six  ounces  of  boiled  potatoes,  dry  and 
floury,  till  they  are  perfectly  smooth.  Blanch 
three  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  and  four  bitter 
ones,  and  pound  them,  but  not  finely,  with  a little 
orange-flower  water.  Let  them  simmer  in  half  a 
pint  of  new  milk  until  the  flavour  is  drawn  out, 
and  dissolve  in  the  milk  four  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  and  four  ounces  of  powdered  sugar.  Stir 
the  mixture  into  the  potatoes,  add  a pinch  of 
salt,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  the  rind  and 
juice  of  half  a lemon.  Beat  the  pudding  till  it 
is  light  and  smooth,  and  add  separately  the 
yolks  and  well-whisked  whites  of  five  eggs. 
Line  a pie-dish  with  puff -paste,  and  pour  in  the 
mixture.  Chop  half  a dozen  almonds  rather 
coarsely,  strew  them  over  the  pudding,  and  bake 
in  a well-heated  oven  for  one  hour.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  8d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Potato  and  Almond  Pudding  (an- 
other way). — See  Almond  and  Potato  Pudding. 

Potato  and  Leek  Soup  ( see  Leek  and 
Potato  Soup). 

Potato  Balls.— Steam  two  pounds  of 
mealy  potatoes,  and  beat  them  till  they  aro 
quite  smooth  and  free  from  lumps.  Mix  with 
them  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a tea-spoonful 
of  salt,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  boiling 
cream  or  milk.  Make  them  into  balls  tho  size 
of  a walnut,  brush  each  one  over  with  beaten 
egg,  and  fry  in  hot  butter  until  thoy  arc  nicely 
browned.  If  liked,  a little  grated  ham,  a finoly- 
mincod  shallot,  or  a little  chopped  parsloy,  may 
be  added  to  the  potatoes,  and  tho  mixture  may 
be  bound  together  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 


Sond  good  brown  gravy  to  table  with  tho  potato 
balls.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  fry  tho  potatoes. 
Probable  cost,  Id.  or  2d.  per  pound.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons.  ( See  also  Potato  Cones.) 

Potato  Balls  (another  way). — Mash  one 
pound  of  dry  moaly  potatoes  until  they  are 
quite  smooth.  Before  they  have  time  to  cool, 
mix  with  them  a table-spoonful  of  hot  milk, 
one  ounce  and  a half  of  clarified  butter,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a pinch  of  pepper,  a little 
grated  nutmeg,  and  the  well-beaten  yolks  of 
three  eggs.  Beat  the  mixture  till  these  ingre- 
dients are  thoroughly  blended,  then  add  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  whisked  to  a firm  froth, 
Mould  the  preparation  into  small  balls  the  size 
of  a large  marble,  and  fry  in  hot  fat  until  they 
are  lightly  browned.  Drain,  and  serve  the 
balls  piled  on  a hot  napkin.  Time  to  fry, 
five  or  six  minutes.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Suf- 
ficient for  three  or  four  persons. 

Potato  Balls  (economical). — Take  one 
pound  of  cold  boiled  potatoes,  rub  through  a 
wire  sieve,  put  into  a stewpan  with  half  an 
ounce  of  butter,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  milk ; 
beat  over  the  fire  till  smooth.  Add  pepper  and 
salt,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a little  chopped 
parsley.  When  cold  form  into  balls,  brush 
over  with  the  white  of  egg,  roll  in  bread- 
crumbs, and  fry  in  hot  fat. 

Potato  Beer.— In  Silesia  potato  beer  is 
made  thus  cheaply: — “ Twenty-five  gallons  from 
half  a bushel  of  potatoes,  ten  pounds  of  malt, 
Iialf  a pound,  of  hops,  and  two  quarts  of  yeast. 
The  cost  of  one  tun  of  such  beer  is  said  not 
to  exceed  two  shillings  and  twopence ; conse- 
quently the  cost  of  a quart  does  not  amount  to 
one  farthing.” 

Potato  Biscuits. — Bake  half  a dozen 
large  potatoes,  and  when  they  are  done  enough, 
burst  them  open,  and  scoop  out  the  inside  with 
a tea-spoon  until  there  is  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  the  flour.  Pass  this  through  a fine  sieve, 
and  mix  with  it  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  eight 
eggs,  the  grated  peel  of  half  a lemon,  and  half 
a pound  of  pounded  and  sifted  sugar.  Beat  the 
paste  until  it  is  quite  light,  then  add  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a firm  froth.  Make  some 
small  paper  cases,  oil  them,  and  half  fill  them 
with  the  batter.  Strew  a little  sugar  over  them, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  If  liked,  a little 
bright-coloured  jelly  may  be  put  over  the 
biscuits  before  serving.  Time  to  bake,  about 
twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d. 

Potato  Biscuits  (M.  Udes’  recipe). — Take 
fifteen  fresh  eggs,  break  tho  yolks  into  one  pan 
and  tho  whites  into  another.  Beat  the  yolks 
•with  a pound  of  sugar  pounded  very  fine, 
scrape  the  peel  of  a lemon  with  a lump  of  sugar, 
dry  that,  and  pound  it  fine  also ; then  throw 
into  it  the  yolks,  and  work  the  eggs  and  sugar 
till  they  are  of  a whitish  colour.  Next,  whip 
the  whites  well,  and  mix  them  with  the  yolks. 
Now  sift  half  a pound  of  flour  of  potatoes 
through  a silk  sieve  over  tho  eggs  and  sugar. 
Have  some  paper  cases  ready,  which  lay  on  a 
plafond,  with  some  papor  undomcath.  Fill  the 
casos,  but  not  too  full ; glaze  the  contents  with 
some  rather  coarse  sugar,  and  bake  tho  whole 
in  an  oven  moderately  heated. 
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Potato  Broad.— In  making  broad,  a por- 
tion of  masked  potato  is  somotimes  added  to  the 
flour,  and  this  addition  improves  the  bread 
very  much  for  many  tastes;  it  also  keeps  it 
from  getting  dry  quite  so  soon.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  so  nutritious  as  ordinary  home- 
made bread.  Boil  the  required  quantity  of 
potatoes  in  their  skins,  drain  and  dry  them, 
thon  peel  and  weigh  them.  Pound  them  with 
the  rolling-pin  until  they  are  quite  free  from 
lumps,  and  mix  with  them  the  flour,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  seven  pounds  of  flour  to  two  and  a 
half  pounds  of  potatoes.  Add  the  yeast,  and 
knead  in  tho  ordinary  way,  but  make  up  tho 
bread  with  milk  instead  of  water.  When  tho 
dough  is  well  risen,  bake  the  bread  in  a gentlo 
oven.  Bake  it  a little  longer  than  for  ordinary 
bread,  and  when  it  seems  done  enough,  let  it 
stand  a little  while,  with  the  oven  door  open, 
before  taking  it  out.  Unless  these  precautions 
are  taken,  the  crust  will  be  hard  and  brittle, 
while  the  inside  is  still  moist  and  doughy. 

Potato  Bread  (another  way). — Rasp  or 
bruise  the  potatoes  by  a rasp  or  mill,  dry  the 
pulp,  and  reduce  it  to  flour,  which  may  then  be 
made  into  bread,  with  the  ordinary  proportions 
of  yeast.  When  potato  flour  is  mixed  with 
wheaten  flour  in  equal  proportions,  it  makes 
excellent  bread,  being  light,  and  capable  of 
keeping  a long  time.  Bread  made  with  potato 
flour  alone  is  not,  however,  to  be  compared 
with  wheaten  bread.  The  following  is  a way 
of  introducing  potatoes  into  wheaten  bread  : — 
Boil  five  pounds  of  potatoes  well,  and  dry  them 
over  a fire  or  in  the  oven  until  they  fall  to 
pieces  and  become  flour,  which  they  will  do  if 
properly  managed.  Make  of  them  a batter-like, 
thick  gruel ; strain  this  through  a coarse  sieve 
or  colander ; then  mix  this  instead  of  water 
with  twenty  pounds  of  flour.  If  the  yeast  be 
good,  the  bread  thus  made  will  be  as  light  and 
agreeable  as  that  made  of  all  flour. 

Potato  Cake.— Take  half  a pound  of  dry 
floury  potatoes  which  have  been  baked  or  boiled 
and  then  crushed  and  beaten  with  a rolling- 
pin  until  they  are  quite  free  from  lumps.  Mix 
with  them  three  ounces  of  flour  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  and  add  to  them  as  much  luke- 
warm milk  and  butter  as  will  make  a smooth, 
firm  dough.  Add  either  a little  yeast  or  an 
egg,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  baking-powder. 
Roll  this  paste  out  till  it  is  about  two  inches  thick, 
and  then  dredge  a little  flour  over  it.  Cut  it 
out  to  the  exact  size  of  the  pan  in  which  it  is  to 
be  baked.  Rub  tho  saucepan  over  with  butter 
or  dripping  before  putting  the  cake  into  it,  lay 
it  in  very  carefully,  cover  with  a plate,  shake  it 
every  now  and  then  to  keep  it  from  burning, 
and  bake  on  the  trivet  of  the  stove  over  a 
gentlo  fire.  When  it  is  half  done  on  one  side, 
turn  it  carefully  upon  the  other.  Serve  on 
a hot  dish.  Cold  potatoes,  if  dry  and  floury, 
may  be  warmed  up  in  this  way.  Time  to  bake 
the  cake,  about  half  an  hour. 

Potato  Cake  (another  way). — Pool  mealy 
baked  potatoes,  mash,  and  put  them  into  a 
saucepan  with  salt,  grated  lemon  peel,  and 
fresh  butter,  stirring  tho  whole  well.  Add 
orange-flower  water,  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs, 
tho  whitec  whisked  cf  four,  and  mix  tho  whole 


with  the  potato  puree.  Pour  into  a buttered 
mould,  and  bake. 

Potato  Cake,  Sweet. — Bake  the  re- 
quired number  of  potatoes,  and  when  they  are 
done  enough,  burst  them,  and  scoop  out  the 
contents  with  a spoon.  Crush  them  until  they 
aro  quite  smooth,  and  weigh  them.  Mix  with 
half  a pound  of  potato  two  ounces  of  powdered 
sugar,  a little  candied-peel  cut  into  thin  strips, 
and  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs.  When 
these  ingredients  are  thoroughly  blended,  add 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a firm  froth. 
Put  tho  mixturo  into  a buttered  dish,  sift  a 
little  sugar  over  the  surface,  and  bake  in  a 
brisk  oven.  Serve  tho  cake  hot  in  the  dish  in 
which  it  was  baked.  Time  to  bake,  about  half 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for 
four-  or  five  persons. 

Potato  Cake,  Sweet  (another  way).— 
Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  boiled  potatoes, 
dry  and  floury,  and  beat  them  to  flour.  Mix 
with  this  one  ounce  of  ground  rice,  an  ounce  of 
sweet  almonds  and  four  bitter  ones  blanched 
and  pounded  together,  and  three  ounces  of 
sugar  rubbed  upon  a fresh  lemon  for  a few 
minutes  to  extract  the  flavour  and  then 
crushed  to  powder.  Mix  these  dry  ingre- 
dients thoroughly,  and  Btir  into  them  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  five  eggs.  Beat  the  mixture 
for  five  or  six  minutes,  and  add  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  beaten  to  a firm  froth.  Turn  the 
paste  into  a well-buttered  tin,  and  bake  in  a 
brisk  oven  for  about  forty  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  9d.  Sufficient  for  a small  cake. 

Potato  Cakes. — Rub  two  ounces  of  good 
beef  dripping  and  two  ounces  of  lard  into  one 
pound  of  flour,  add  a tea-spoonful  of  baking- 
powder,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  a pound  of  potato 
flour  which  has  been  obtained  by  scooping  out 
the  inside  from  some  hot  baked  potatoes.  Mix 
these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  stir  into  them 
a well-beaten  egg  and  as  much  lukewarm  milk 
as  will  make  a smooth,  light  paste.  Roll  this 
out  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half,  and  cut  it  into  squares  or  rounds.  Lay 
these  on  a buttered  tin,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven.  When  the  cakes  are  lightly  browned  on 
one  side,  turn  them  upon  the  other.  Cut  them 
open,  butter  them  as  soon  as  they  aro  taken 
out  of  the  oven,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time  to 
bake,  about  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  8d. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Potato  Cakes,  German,  to  serve 
with  Game  or  Poultry. — Beat  up  two  or 
three  pounds  of  hot  boiled  potatoes,  dry  and 
mealy,  with  a slice  of  butter  and  two  or  throe 
eggs.  Rub  the  mash  with  a wooden  spoon 
until  it  is  quite  smooth,  and  spread  it  out  in  a 
layer  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 
Stamp  it  into  shapes  with  an  ordinary  pastry- 
cutter,  brush  theso  over  with  beaten  egg,  cover 
with  bread-crumbs,  and  sprinkle  lightly  upon 
them  a little  grated  Parmesan.  Fry  in  hot 
fat  tin  they  aro  lightly  browned,  drain  them 
on  blotting-paper,  and  serve  very  hot.  It 
liked,  they  may  bo  used  to  garnish  the  disn 
they  are  to  accompany.  Time,  four  or  nve 
minutes  to  brown  tho  cakes.  Probable  cost, 
lOd.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 
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Potato  Cheese —Potato  cheeses  aro  very 
highly  esteemed  in  Germany ; they  can  he  made 
of  various  qualities,  hut  care  must  he  taken 
that  they  are  not  too  rich,  and  have  not  too 
much  heat,  or  they  will  hurst.  Boil  the  potatoes 
till  they  aro  soft,  hut  the  skin  must  not  be 
broken.  The  potatoes  must  he  large  and  of  the 
best  quality.  When  boiled  carefully  pool  them, 
and  beat  them  to  a smooth  paste  in  a mortar 
with  a woodon  pestle.  To  make  the  commonest 
cheese,  put  five  pounds  of  potato  paste  into 
a cheese  tuh,  with  one  pound  of  milk  and 
rennet ; add  a sufficient  quantity  of  salt,  to- 
gether with  caraways  and  cumin  seed,  suf- 
ficient to  impart  a good  flavour.  Knead  all 
these  ingredients  well  together,  cover  up,  and 
allow  them  to  stand  three  or  four  days  m 
winter,  and  two  or  three  in  summer.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  knead  them  again,  put  the 
paste  into  wicker  moulds,  and  leave  the  cheeses 
to  drain  until  they  are  quite  dry.  When  dry 
and  than,  lay  them  on  a hoard,  and  leave  them 
gradually  to  acquire  hardness  in  a place  of 
very  moderate  warmth ; should  the  heat  he  too 
great,  as  we  have  already  said,  they  will  hurst. 
When,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  such  accidents 
occur,  the  crevices  of  the  hurst  cheeses  are,  in 
Germany,  filled  with  curds  and  cream  mixed, 
some  heing  also  put  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  cheese,  which  is  then  dried  again.  As  soon 
as  the  cheeses  are  thoroughly  dry  and  hard, 
place  them  in  barrels  with  green  chickweed 
between  each  cheese  ; let  them  stand  for  about 
three  weeks,  when  they  will  he  fit  for  use. 

Potato  Cheese  (other  ways).— A better 
potato  cheese  than  that  produced  by  following 
the  preceding  recipe  may  he  made  with  four 
pounds  of  potato  paste,  and  two  pounds  of  milk 
and  rennet ; one  still  better  by  mixing  three 
pounds  of  potato  paste,  with  three  pounds  of 
milk  and  rennet;  and  one  better  still  by  add- 
ing three  pounds  of  milk  and  rennet  to  two 
pounds  of  potato  paste.  But  the  most  delicate 
of  potato  cheeses  is  prepared  in  the  following 
maimer : — Mix  one  part  of  potato  paste  with 
three  parts  of  milk  and  rennet  salted.  Knead  in 
the  way  prescribed  in  the  foregoing  recipe,  and 
leave  the  mixture  in  the  moulds  for  three  or  four 
days,  when  at  the  bottom  of  each  mould  there 
will  ho  found  a layer  of  cheese  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  On  the  surface  of 
this  spread  with  a spoon  a piece  of  fresh  butter 
a little  larger  than  a plover’s  egg,  and  over  this 
strew  a mixture  of  pounded  mace  and  caraway 
seeds.  On  this  now  place  another  similar 
cheese,  with  the  same  ingredients  spread  over 
its  surface.  Continue  adding  cheese  after  cheese 
until  the  basket  is  full.  After  a time,  which 
varies  according  to  the  state  of  tho  weather, 
all  these  layers  will  be  found  adhering  together 
and  forming  one  large  cheese.  Take  this  out, 
and  place  it  on  a board  to  dry  gradually.  This 
cheese  will  keep  for  many  years. 

Potato  Cheese  (a  Saxon  recipe). — Potato 
cheese  is  made  thus  in  Saxony ; — Boil  potatoes  of 
tho  large  white  kind,  and  when  cool  peel  them, 
and  reduce  them  to  a pulp  by  a grater  or  a 
mortar.  To  every  seven  pounds  of  this  pulp, 
add  a pint  of  sour  milk,  and  salt  to  taste. 
Knead  tho  whole  together,  cover  it  up,  and  lot 


it  remain  three  or  four  days ; at.  tho  end  of 
which  time,  knead  it  again,  form  it  into  cheeses, 
and  place  tho  cheeses  in  small  baskets  to  dram. 
Dry  them  in  tho  shade  in  layers  in  pots. 
Potato  cheeses  aro  always  much  improved  by 
keeping. 

Potato  Cheesecakes.— Pub  two  ounces 
of  lump  sugar  upon  the  rind  of  half  a small 
lemon  until  tho  yellow  part  is  taken  off,  then 
crush  them  to  powder.  Mix  with  this  three 
ounces  of  boiled  potatoes,  dry  and  floury,  two 
ounces  of  clarified  butter,  and  the  yolks  of  two 
well-beaten  eggs.  Beat  the  mixture  thoroughly, 
and  add  at  the  last  moment  the  white  of  an  egg 
beaten  to  a firm  froth.  Line  the  patty-pans 
with  puff  paste,  half  fill  them  with  the  mixture, 
and  bake  in  a well-heated  oven.  Or,  take  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  boiled  potatoes,  dry  and 
floury.  Bruise  them  well,  and  let  them  cool  a 
little,  then  mix  with  them  two  ounces  of  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs  and  three  ounces  of  loaf- 
sugar  which  has  been  rubbed  upon  half  a 
small  lemon  and  crushed  to  powder.  Add 
three  ounces  of  fresh  butter  which  has  been 
beaten  to  a cream,  and  three  eggs.  The  eggs 
should  be  added  separately,  and  the  mixture 
should  be  well  beaten  between  each  addition. 
Three-parts  fill  the  lined  patty -pans,  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven  for  about  twenty  minutes. 

Potato  Cheesecakes  (another  way).— 
See  Cheesecakes,  Potato). 

Potato  Cones,  or  Loaves.— Prepare 
some  potatoes  according  to  the  directions  given 
for  potato  balls.  Form  them  into  balls  or  cones, 
brush  them  over  with  beaten  egg,  and  place 
them  in  the  pan  under  a roasting  joint,  which 
is  sufficiently  cooked  to  drop  the  gravy  with 
the  fat.  Turn  them  about  that  they  may  be 
equally  browned,  and  allow  a little  of  the  gravy 
to  drop  upon  them.  Send  them  to  table  with 
the  meat,  but  on  a separate  dish.  Time  to 
brown  the  cones,  about  twenty  minutes. 

Potato  Cottage  Pudding.— Take  half 
a pound  of  boiled  potatoes,  dry  and  floury. 
Beat  until  they  are  quite  smooth,  and  add 
a pinch  of  salt,  the  grated  rind  and  strained 
juice  of  a small  lemon,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
moist  sugar,  two  ounces  of  clarified  butter  or 
good  beef  dripping,  and  two  well-beaten  eggs. 
Beat  the  mixture  thoroughly,  turn  it  into  a- 
buttered  dish,  and  bake  in  a well-heated 
oven.  The  flavour  of  the  pudding  may  bo 
varied  by  the  addition  of  a few  washed  and 
dried  currants,  or  an  ounce  of  blanched  and 
pounded  almonds,  or  a glassful  of  sherry. 
Time  to  bake,  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Potato  Croquettes.— Bake  half  a dozen 
large  potatoes  (regents).  When  done  enough, 
burst  them  open,  and  scoop  out  the  contents 
with  a spoon.  Beat  the  pulp  until  it  is  quite 
smooth,  then  put  it  into  a clean  saucepan  with 
tho  yolks  of  one  or  two  eggs,  a piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  a walnut,  and  a little  popper,  salt, 
and  grated  nutmeg.  Beat  this  mixture  over  a 
moderato  fire,  until  it  leaves  tho  sides  of  tho 
saucepan  with  the  spoon,  thon  spread  it  out 
on  a dish  and  let  it  cool.  Shape  it  into  balls ; 
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dip  these  in  beaton  ogg,  then  into  hread-crumhs, 
and  fry  them  in  hot  fat  until  tlioy  aro  equally 
and  lightly  browned.  Lot  them  drain  before 
tho  firo,  dish  them  on  a hot  napkin,  and  serve 
immediately.  If  liked,  tho  potato  paste  can  ho 
shaped  into  tho  form  of  corks  or  pears,  a little 
pieco  of  parsley-stalk  boing  stuck  into  them 
to  imitato  the  stalk.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Suf- 
ficient for  a small  dish. 

Potato  Dumpling. — Take  throo  parts  of 
dry  floury  boiled  potatoes,  and  beat  them  till 
they  arc  quite  smooth.  Put  with  them  one 
part  of  wheaten  flour,  a little  salt,  and  as  much 
inilk  as  is  wanted  to  make  a tolerably  firm  paste. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  a buttered  basin,  or  tie 
it  in  a floured  cloth,  and  boil  until  it  is  firm 
and  light.  Serve  cither  with  brown  gravy, 
melted  butter,  cooked  apples,  stowed  prunes, 
jam,  treacle,  or  sweet  sauce.  This  preparation 
of  food,  though  not  much  known  in  England, 
forms  a daily  meal  of  poor  artisans  and  others 
in  North  Germany,  with  whom  meat  is  a 
very  unusual  luxury.  It  is  cheap,  simple,  and 
wholesome. 

Potato  Mom’. — The  farina  of  the  potato, 
properly  granulated  and  dried,  is  frequently 
sold  as  a substitute  for  arrowroot.  It  may  be 
successfully  prepared  at  home,  and  will  be 
found  useful  for  thickening  soups,  and  for 
making  puddings  easy  of  digestion  for  children 
and  invalids.  If  kept  dry  it  will  remain  good 
for  years.  Peel  and.  wash  some  good  mealy 
potatoes — those  which  have  a yellow  tint  are  the 
best  for  the  purpose.  Grate  them  upon  a bread 
grater  into  a largo  pan  of  cold  water,  stir  them 
well  together,  then  strain  the  mass  through  a 
sieve.  Let  the  grated  potatoes  settle  until  the 
water  is  quite  clear.  Pour  the  water  off,  and 
add  fresh,  stir  up,  and  let  it  settle  as  before ; 
and  repeat  until  the  water  is  quite  clear,  and 
the  powder  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  is  pure  white  and  fine.  Spread  the  potato 
sediment  upon  dishes,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun  or 
before  the  fire.  Turn  it  frequently.  Pound  it 
in  a mortar,  pass  it  through  a hair  sieve,  put 
it  into  jars,  and  cork  securely.  It  will  be  quite 
white  and  flavourless.  Time,  ten  minutes  to 
stand  each  time  between  changing  the  waters. 
The  changes  to  be  repeated  until  the  water 
that  comes  from  it,  after  being  stirred,  is  quite 
pure.  A table-spoonful  of  potato  flour  mixed 
with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  cold  water,  stirred 
into  a pint  of  boiling  soup  or  sauce,  and  boiled 
for  half  a minute,  will  make  the  liquid  of  the 
consistence  of  thick  cream. 

Potato  Flour  (another  way). — This  flour 
is  obtained  by  grating  any  quantity  of  good 
mealy  potatoes,  and  steeping  them  in  a vessel 
of  water  for  six  or  eight  hours.  Change  the 
water,  and  stir  every  three  hours  during  the 
day.  Pour  off  this  water  at  night,  covering 
again  with  fresh  water  as  before.  In  tho 
morning  strain  tho  flour  into  a hair  sieve. 
Havo  ready  a clean  vessel  in  which  to  stand 
tho  sievo,  and  wash  tho  flour  through  it. 
Allow  it  to  settle,  then  pour  off  the  water, 
ind  spread  tho  sedimont  on  dishes  to  be  put 
into  a slow  oven.  It  will  dry  quite  white,  and 
keep  good  in  jars,  closely  scaled  up,  for  a 
considerable  time. 


Potato  Flour,  Arrowroot  (are  Arrow, 
root  Potato  Flour). 

Potato  Flour,  Miscellaneous  Ob- 
servations on.— Potato  flour  can  bo  made 
into  a jelly  in  tho  same  way  as  arrowroot.  It 
must  first  be  moistened  with  cold  water,  then  put 
into  a bowl,  and  boiling  water  very  gradually 
poured  on  it,  stirring  all  the  time,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  jelly  will  be  formed.  A little 
salt  or  sugar  may  be  mixed  with  the  moistened 
flour  before  tho  warm  water  is  added,  and  a 
little  milk  will  make  it  very  palatable.  Potato 
flour  boiled  with  milk  and  a little  sugar  forms 
one  of  the  most  palatable,  wholesome,  and  cheap 
dishes  of  which  a labouring  man  can  partake, 
and  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to 
cottagers,  who  ought  always  to  convert  a por- 
tion of  their  potato  crop  into  flour,  to  be  used 
when  fresh  potatoes  cannot  be  got. 

Potato  Flour  Pudding,  Baked.— 

Boil  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon,  or  any  other 
flavouring  that  may  be  preferred,  in  a quart  of 
milk.  Mix  three  table- spoonfuls  of  potato  flour 
to  a smooth  paste  with  a little  cold  milk,  pour 
the  hot  liquid  upon  this,  and  stir  it  until  it  is 
cool.  Add  a little  sugar,  from  three  to  live 
well-beaten  eggs,  and  a little  brandy  or  sherry 
if  liked.  Orange  marmalade  stirred  into  the 
pudding  is  by  many  considered  an  improve- 
ment. The  pudding  may  be  baked  before  the 
fire  in  an  American  or  Dutch  oven  for  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Potato  Flour  Pudding,  Steamed.— 

Pour  a pint  of  boiling  milk,  nicely  flavoured, 
upon  a smooth  paste,  made  of  three  table-spoon- 
fuls of  potato  flour  mixed  with  a little  cold  milk ; 
add  a little  sugar  and  six  well-beaten  eggs. 
Butter  a plain  round  mould  rather  thickly,  and 
ornament  it  prettily  with  alternate  rows  of 
stoned  raisins  and  candied  fruits.  Pour  in  the 
pudding,  lay  a piece  of  oiled  paper  upon  it,  and 
cover  closely.  Place  the  mould  upon  a plate 
turned  upside  down  in  a saucepan  containing 
boiling  water  about  three  inches  in  depth,  and 
be  very  careful  that  tho  water  does  not  overflow 
tho  top.  Keep  the  water  boiling  until  the 
pudding  is  done  enough.  Turn  it  carefully 
upon  a hot  dish,  and  send  sweet  sauce  to  table 
in  a tureen.  If  a richer  pudding  is  required, 
cream  may  be  used  instead  of  milk.  Time  to 
steam,  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  if 
made  with  milk,  ls.^  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Potato  Flour,  Souffl^.-Rub  the  rind 

of  half  a lemon  upon  two  or  three  lumps  of 
sugar  until  the  yellow  part  is  taken  off.  Put 
these  into  a saucepan  with  half  a pint  of  milk 
or  cream,  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  sugar.  Stir  into  the  hot 
milk  threo  ounces  of  potato  flour  that  has 
been  mixed  smoothly  with  a little  cold  milk, 
and  continuo  to  stir  tho  cream  over  the  fire 
until  it  boils.  Add  tho  well-beaten  yolks  of 
threo  eggs,  and,  separately,  tho  whites  of  six 
whisked  to  a firm  froth.  Pour  the  preparation 
into  tho  lining  of  a souffle  dish,  round  which 
has  boon  fastened  a band  of  oiled  paper,  to  pre- 
vent tho  souffle  overflowing  the  sides  v liiist 
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in  the  oven.  Bake  in  a well-heated  oven,  and 
he  careful  to  turn  the  souffle  round  two^  or  three 
times,  that  it  may  bo  equally  bakod.  Serve  tho 
moment  it  comes  out  of  the  oven,  or  it  will 
fall  It  should  have  risen  to  twice  its  original 
height.  Time  to  hake,  nearly  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  Is.,  if  made  with  milk.  Suf- 
ficient for  five  or  six  persons. 

Potato  Fritters.  — Bake  three  or  four 
large  potatoes.  Burst  them  open,  and  scoop 
out  the  floury  part  with  a spoom  Beat  four 
ounces  of  this  flour  well,  and  mix  with  it  a 
table-spoonful  of  thick  cream,  a table-spoonful 
of  sherry  or  brandy,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
sugar,  a table-spoonful  of  lemon- juice,  a little 
flavouring,  and  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  three 
and  the  whites  of  two  eggs.  Beat  the  batter 
for  several  minutes  until  it  is  quite  smooth. 
Make  the  lard  or  dripping  hot  in  the  frying- 
pan,  and  drop  into  it  the  mixture,  a large 
table-spoonful  at  a time.  Two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls can  be  fried  together,  but  they  must 
be  kept  apart.  When  the  fritters  are  nicely 
browned,  drain  them  upon  blotting-paper,  serve 
them  piled  high  on  a white  napkin,  and  sift 
powdered  sugar  thickly  over  them;  send  wine 
sauce  to  table  with  them.  Time  to  fry  the 
fritters,  from  five  to  seven  minutes.  Pro- 
bable cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  per- 
sons. 

Potato  Fritters  (other  ways). — Boil  and 
peel  the  potatoes,  grate  or  mash  them,  add  four 
well-beaten  eggs,  a little  cream,  chopped  parsley, 
chives,  salt,  and  spice,  and  mix  the  whole  well 
together.  Drop  a tea-spoonful  of  this  paste 
into  a pan  of  boiling  lard  or  butter,  when  it 
will  swell  into  a light  fritter.  Or,  take  the 
mealy  part  of  potatoes  roasted  under  the  ashes ; 
beat  it  in  a mortar  with  a little  fine  salt,  a 
spoonful  of  brandy,  some  fresh  butter  and  cream. 
Mix  the  whole,  adding  gradually  a well-beaten 
egg ; shape  the  paste  into  small  balls,  which 
roll  in  flour,  fry,  and  serve,  sprinkled  with 
powdered  sugar. 

Potato  Gipsy  Pie.  — Peel  and  slice 
thinly  as  many  potatoes  as  will  fill  a moderate- 
sized pie-dish.  Put  them  into  it  in  layers,  and 
over  each  layer  sprinkle  a little  salt  and  pepper, 
and  a very  small  portion  of  finely-minced 
onion.  Pour  half  a cupful  of  water  over  the 
whole,  and  place  little  pieces  of  butter  here  and 
there  on  the  top ; cover  with  a good  crust,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven.  When  the  pie  is 
done  enough,  pour  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup  into  it,  through  the  hole  in  the  top, 
before  serving  it.  Time  to  bake,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  pie.  Probable  cost,  potatoes,  Id. 
to  2d.  per  pound. 

Potato,  History  of  the. — The  intro- 
duction of  tho  potato  as  an  article  of  diet  forms 
a very  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  tho 
human  race.  It  was  brought  into  England  by 
the  colonists  who  were,  in  1584,  sent  out  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  to  “ discover  and  plant  new 
countries  not  possessed  by  Christians.”  Thomas 
Heriot,  tho  mathematician,  was  ono  of  these 
adventurers ; ho  returned  with  tho  rest,  aftor 
an  expedition  of  two  years,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  to  him  wo  aro  indebted  for  tho 


potato.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  headed  the 
expedition  of  discovery  to  North  America,  in- 
troduced tho  potato  into  Ireland  on  his  return 
from  Virginia ; but  so  little  did  ho  understand 
or  care  about  this  valuable  root,  that  having 
planted  and  reared  the  plant  on  his  estate  at 
Youghal,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  his  gardener 
having  gathered  tho  “ apples,”  as  the  fine  fruit 
brought  from  abroad  by  his  master  was  termed, 
Raleigh  ordered  them  to  bo  rooted  out.  The 
gardener  obeyed,  and  in  so  doing  found  a large 
quantity  of  tubers,  which  saved  the  plants  from 
destruction. 

It  appears  that  the  potato  was  brought  into 
Southern  Europe  by  a different  channel,  and  at 
an  earlier  date  than  the  introduction  of  the 
root  from  Virginia  into  this  country.  Clusius 
received  it  during  his  residence  at  Vienna,  in 
1596,  from  the  Governor  of  Mons,  in  Hainault, 
who  had  procured  it  in  the  preceding  year  from 
Italy,  under  the  name  of  Taratouffi. 

For  some  time  after  its  introduction  into  this 
country  the  potato  was  planted  in  the  gardens 
of  the  nobility  as  a curious  exotic ; in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  it  was  considered  a delicacy,  being 
provided  in  small  quantities  for  the  queen  s 
household,  and  at  the  price  of  2s.  per  pound. 
It  remained  extremely  scarce  through  the  suc- 
ceeding reign  and  during  the  Commonwealth, 
and  not  until  nearly  a hundred  years  after  the 
discovery  of  Virginia  by  Raleigh  was  its  cul- 
tivation gradually  spread.  A letter  from  Mr. 
Buckland,  a Somersetshire  gentleman,  to  the 
Royal  Society,  in  1663,  drew  attention  to  its 
value  as  a preservative  in  case  of  famine ; the 
consequence  was  that  the  Society  did  its  best  to 
encourage  potato  cultivation. 

But  though  their  utility  as  articles  of  food 
was  beginning  to  be  recognised,  potatoes  bore 
no  very  high  character.  Books  upon  gardening 
published  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, a hundred  years  after  their  introduction, 
speak  rather  slightingly  of  them.  One  author 
says,  “ They  are  much  used  in  Ireland  and 
America  as  bread,  and  may  be  propagated  with 
advantage  by  poor  people.”  “I  do  not  hear 
that  it  hath  been  yet  essayed,’  ’ remarks  another, 
“ whether  they  may  not  be  propagated  in  great 
quantities,  for  food  for  swine  or  other  cattle.” 
Even  the  famous  Evelyn  regarded  them  with 
no  favour.  “ Plant  potatoes,”  he  says,  writing 
in  1699,  “in  your  worst  ground.  Take  them 
up  in  November  for  winter  spending;  there 
will  enough  remain  for  a stock,  though  ever  so 
exactly  gathered.”  In  The  Complete  Gardener , 
published  in  1719,  the  well-known  nurserymen, 
Loudon  and  Wise,  completely  ignore  the  potato ; 
and  in  another  work  of  the  same  period  it  is 
mentioned  as  inferior  to  radishes. 

Gradually,  however,  the  excellent  qualities 
of  tho  potato  became  recognised,  and  the  use 
of  the  tuber  spread.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  that  potatoes 
wero  generally  known  over  the  country.  Since 
that  time  they  have  been  extensively  cultivated. 
Fifty  years  later  no  fewer  than  1,700  acres 
were  planted  with  potatoes  in  Essex  alono  for 
tho  use  of  the  London  market. 

In  Scotland  tho  cultivation  of  potatoes  in 
gardens  was  very  little  understood  till  about 
1740 ; as  a plant  for  field  growth  they  received 


no  attention  till  twenty  years  after  that  period. 
About  the  samo  tiino  the  potato  was  introduced 
into  Saxony  and  some  parts  of  Germany ; and 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  it  mado  its 
way  into  Franco.  Thoro  it  owed  much  to  tho 
exertions  of  Parmentior.  In  some  German 
districts,  Govornmont  took  an  interest  in  tho 
plant,  and  aided  its  culture  by  compulsory 
enactments. 

The  culture  of  the  potato  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  appears  to  have  attained  to  no  great 
extent  until  during  the  last  century.  It  was 
introduced  from  England  into  the  Netherlands, 
and  thence  into  Germany ; but  it  was  still  un- 
known to  the  agriculturists  of  Saxony  in  1740, 
subsequent  to  which  period  its  culture  increased 
so  rapidly,  that  in  thirty  years  after  the  above 
date,  a small  detachment  of  the  French  army, 
while  in  that  country,  having  its  supplies  wholly 
cut  off,  tho  soldiers  subsisted  for  eight  or  ten 
days  entirely  on  potatoes  obtained  from  the 
fields;  nor  did  they  consider  this  a hardship. 
The  potato  was  introduced  into  Sweden  in  1720, 
but  the  exertions  of  Linnceus  in  favour  of  its 
culture  were  little  regarded,  and  it  did  not  come 
into  general  cultivation  until  1764,  when  a 
royal  edict  was  published  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  this  branch  of  husbandry.  In  Switzer- 
land the  value  of  the  root  was  discovered  about 
the  same  period  at  which  it  was  introduced  into 
Sweden;  and  in  a few  years  the  inhabitants 
not  only  grew  potatoes  among  their  mountains 
in  abundance,  but  had  likewise  learned  the  art 
of  drying  them,  grinding  them  into  flour,  and 
mnVing  them  into  bread.  A traveller  in  1730 
relates  that  the  miller  of  Untersen  had.  scarcely 
anything-  to  grind  but  potatoes;  and  in  1734  a 
peasant  was  so  well  aware  of  the  profit  arising 
from  this  culture,  that  he  bought  a small  field 
situated  near  the  Swiss  mountains,  and  in  only 
two  years  after  paid  the  purchase-money  by  the 
produce  of  his  potato-crops. 

In  1846  and  1847  terrible  famine  resulted 
in  Ireland  and  elsewhere  through  the  failure  of 
the  potato-crop.  The  potato  disease  was  first 
noticed  in  Germany,  and  assumed  a serious 
character  at  Liege  in  1842.  Two  years  later  it 
invaded  Canada,  and  at  once  proved  very  de- 
structive there.  In  1845  it  was  observed  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  during  that  year  its  ravages 
were  very  considerable.  They  reached  their 
height  in  1846,  when  tho  Irish  famine  was  the 
consequence.  Since  1847  the  potato-disease  has 
gradually  diminished,  but  it  still  breaks  out  in 
particular  localities.  Its  cause  and  origin  have 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

Potato  Klosse  (a  German  dish). — Scoop 
the  floury  part  from  five  or  six  baked  potatoes, 
until  six  ounces  of  potato  flour  have  been 
obtained.  Mix  with  this  two  ounces  of  butter 
beaten  to  a cream,  a little  salt,  pepper,  grated 
nutmeg,  and  tho  well-beaten  yolks  of  two 
eggs.  Beat  the  mixture  thoroughly,  and 
form  it  into  small  balls.  Drop  these  in  boil- 
ing salt  and  water,  and  bo  careful  to  do  this 
with  a metal  3poon,  and  to  dip  it  into  boiling 
water  each  time  it  is  used.  Serve  the  klosse 
with  soup.  Or,  tako  tho  samo  weight  of 
potato  flour.  Beat  it  until  smooth  with  two 
ounces  of  butter  which  has  been  beaten  to  a 
cream,  and  add  two  ounces  of  finely-grated 


bread-crumbs,  one  ounce  of  grated  parmesan,  a 
little  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg,  the  yolks 
of  two  and  the  white  of  one  egg.  Mould  the 
klosse,  and  boil  them  as  above.  Serve  on  a 
hot  dish,  with  fried  bread-crumbs  sprinkled 
over  them.  Time  to  boil  tho  klosse,  ten 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  6d.  or  8d.  for  this  • 
quantity.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Potato  Klosse,  Sweet  (a German  dish).— 
Beat  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter  to  a cream.  Add 
to  this  a pinch  of  salt,  five  or  six  large  lumps  of 
sugar  which  have  been  well  rubbed  upon  the  rind 
of  a fresh  lemon  and  afterwards  crushed  to 
powder,  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four  and  the  > 
whites  of  two  eggs,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs,  and  as  much  potato  flour, 
or  flour  scooped  out  of  freshly-baked  potatoes,  as 
will  make  a thick  firm  paste.  Form  this  into 
balls  the  size  of  a walnut,  dip  them  in  egg 
and  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  in  hot  fat  until 
they  are  equally  and  brightly  browned.  Drain 
them  on  blotting  paper,  and  serve  piled  high 
on  a white  d’oyley,  with  powdered  sugar 
sifted  over  them.  Time  to  fry,  five,  or  six 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Potato  Mould.— Beat  an  egg  thoroughly, 
and  mix  with  it  a third  of  a pint  of  boiling 
cream  or  milk,  a table-spoonful  of  sugar,  a 
little  grated  lemon-rind,  and  as  much  cold  boiled 
potato  beaten  till  smooth  or  grated  as  will 
form  a stiff  thick  batter.  Pour  the  mixture 
into  a well-buttered  mould,  and  bake  in  a well- 
heated  oven.  When  it  is  nicely  browned,  turn 
it  out,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time  to  bake,  half 
an  hour  or  more.  Probable  cost,  6d.,  if  made 
with  milk.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Potato  Muffins.— Scoop  the  inside  from 
four  large  freshly -baked  potatoes.  Beat  this 
flour  until  it  is  quite  smooth,  and  add  to  it  a 
pinch  of  salt,  two  ounces  of  clarified  butter, 
and  as  much  warm  water  as  will  make  a thin 
hatter.  Beat  three  eggs,  and  add  them  to  the 
mixture,  together  with  three  pints  of  best 
flour.  Dissolve  a tea-spoonful  of  soda  in  a pmt 
of  lukewarm  water,  knead  this  with  a cupful 
of  fresh  yeast  into  the  dough,  and  let  it  nso 
all  night.  The  next  morning  bake  the  muffins 
in  rings  upon  a griddle,  and  when  one  side  is 
lightly  browned,  turn  them  upon  the  other. 
When  to  be  eaten,  tear  tho  muffin  a little  round 
the  edge,  toast  it  on  both  sides,  divide,  butter, 
and  afterwards  quarter  it.  Time  to  bake  the 
muffins,  about  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
Id.  each. 

Potato,  Nutritive  Properties  of 
the. In  two  parts  of  potato  there  are : 
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(To  retain  tlie  highest  amount  of  nourish- 
ment in  potatoes  they  should  he  dressod  with 
then-  skins  on,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere.  If 
they  are  at  all  dry  or  shrivelled  they  may 
advantageously  he  left  to  soak  for  three  or 
four  hours  in  cold  water  before  being  cooked. 
Potatoes  dressed  in  their  jackets  have  been 
found  to  be  nearly  twice  as  rich  in  potassa 
l salts  as  those  which  have  first  been  peeled. 

“ As  an  addition  to  other  and  more  nutritive 
food,  the  potato  is  most  valuable ; as  the  sole 
article  of  diet,  although  capable  of  supporting 
life,  it  is  a wretched  material,  and  any  com- 
bination of  circumstances  which  induces  or 
eompels  a population  to  depend  upon  it  in  too 
great  a degree  must  be  regarded  as  most 
unfortunate. 

“The  potato  undoubtedly  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  nutrition — that  is  starch  and  gummy 
matters  capable  of  sustaining  the  respiratory 
processes,  and  also  ‘ plastic  material  ’ adapted  to 
build  up  the  muscular  and  other  constituents  of 
living  animal  bodies,  but  those  plastic  materials 
are  so  deficient  in  quantity,  their  amount  is  so 
small  compared  with  that  of  the  other  consti- 
tuents of  the  tuber,  which,  moreover,  contains 
a large  amount  of  water,  that  a man  living 
solely  upon  potatoes  must  consume  a very  large 
i quantity  to  keep  himself  in  health  and  strength, 
even  if  he  can  do  the  latter,  when  undergoing 
anything  like  exertion.  From  seven  to  eight 
pounds  per  day  is  by  no  means  an  unusual 
amount  for  a labouring  Irishman  to  consume ; 
but  the  ten  pounds  of  the  root  contain  no  more 
real  nutriment  than  one  pound  and  a half  of 
good  wheaten  bread,  although  they  afford 
abundant  respiratory  or  carbon  material.  In 
si  consequence  of  the  less  amount  of  muscular 
■ ‘plastic’  nutriment  contained  in  his  food,  the 
Irish  labourer  is  less  adapted  for  continued 
1 exertion  than  the  Englishman  on  his  wheat  and 
' meat,  or  the  Scotchman  on  his  oatmeal.  More- 
over, it  has  been  remarked  that  the  constitution 
of  the  Irish  labourer  is  apt  to  give  way  earlier 
j life  than  that  of  the  men  of  the  sister  king- 
I doms,  and  he  is  certainly  more  liable  to  be  the 
! victim  of  epidemic  diseases. 

“A  remark  of  Liebig’s  well  illustrates  the 
] value  of  the  potato  as  an  article  of  nutriment ; 
i he  says,  ‘ a horse  fed  on  potatoes  and  compelled 
I to  work  loses  weight ; when  he  does  no  work, 

I his  weight  remains  unchanged,’  thus  evidently 
j shoving  that  the  root  is  unable  to  supply  the 
I loss  by  ‘ motor  change,’  when  active  muscular 
j exertion  is  undergone.” 

Potato  Omelet. — Take  a largo  freshly- 
I baked  potato,  break  it  open,  and  scoop  out  the 
•3  mside  with  a spoon.  Beat  this  till  smooth,  and 
'!  mix  with  it  a little  pepper  and  salt,  a dessert- 
I spoonful  of  lemon- juice,  and  the  yolks  of  four 
| A minute  or  two  before  the  omelet  is  to 

I be  fried,  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a 
| firm  froth.  Fry  in  the  usual  way,  and  servo 
Jon  e hot  dish.  Garnish  with  parsley.  Timo 
’ ° cJ’  ^ve  or  8'x  minutes.  .Probable  cost,  5d. 
I<*0d.  Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

[ Potato  Omelet  (another  way).  — See 
J ' Omelet,  Potato. 

Potato  Pasty,  Modorn.— In  order  to 
40— M.E. 


make  this  properly,  a pasty-pan  must  be  pro- 
cured which  lias  a well-fitting  perforated  plate, 
and  a valve-pipe  to  screw  on.  This  can  be  had 
of  almost  any  ironmonger,  and  will  cost  from 
4s.  to  5s.  The  meat,  seasoning,  and  gravy  are 
put  into  the  lower  part.  The  plate  is  then  laid 
on  the  meat,  the  valve-pipe  screwed  on,  and 
mashed  potatoes  spread  equally  on  the  top. 
The  pasty  should  be  baked  in  a moderate  oven 
and  sent  to  table  in  the  same  tin  in  which  it 


POTATO  PASTY  PAN. 


was  baked,  which  should  have  a neatly-folded 
napkin  pinned  round  it.  The  cover  should  not 
be  removed  until  the  meat  is  to  be  served,  and 
an  empty  dish  should  be  placed  in  readiness  for 
it.  If  properly  baked,  the  potatoes  will  be  nicely 
browned,  and  will  be  flavoured  like  the  meat. 
The  contents  of  this  pie  may  of  course  be  varied 
indefinitely.  Mutton  or  veal  cutlets,  pork  chops, 
chickens  or  rabbits  cut  into  neat  joints,  and 
fish  of  various  kinds  may  all  be  used,  and 
will  all  be  found  excellent.  The  meat  should 
be  neatly  trimmed,  and  nicely  seasoned,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  gravy  poured  over  it.  The 
mashed  potatoes  should  form  a crust  at  least 
three  inches  thick.  Two  pounds  of  meat  and 
three  pounds  of  potatoes  will  make  a moderate- 
sized pasty.  Frobable  cost,  4s.  Sufficient  for 
four  persons. 

Potato  Patties. — Take  as  many  large 
well-shaped  potatoes  as  it  is  intended  there 
should  be  patties,  wash  them  well,  and  bake 
them.  Take  them  out  before  they  are  quite 
done  enough,  so  that  the  skin  may  not  be  in- 
jured, and  carefully  cut  off  the  top,  and  scoop  out 
the  inside  with  a spoon.  Mix  with  the  floury 
part  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  thick  cream,  a 
little  piece  of  butter,  and  a pinch  of  salt,  together 
with  sugar,  lemon  or  cinnamon  flavouring, 
and  the  yolks  and  whites  of  two  or  three  eggs 
beaten  and  added  separately.  Put  this  mixture 
into  the  hollow  potatoes,  place  them  upright 
side  by  side  in  a buttered  dish,  and  bake  them 
in  a hot  oven.  If  liked,  savoury  instead  of 
sweet  potato  patties  can  be  made  by  mixing 
with  the  potato  flour  a little  pounded  veal 
and  ham,  and  cream,  salt,  pepper,  lemon-peel, 
grated  nutmeg,  and  mushroom  ketchup  added 
in  suitable  proportions.  Time  to  bako,  twelve 
to  fifteen  minutes. 

Potato  Pie. — It  is  a good  plan  to  have 
made  a tin  lid  perforated  with  holes,  and  with 
a handle  at  each  end,  to  fit  an  ordinary-sized 
pie-dish,  on  purpose  for  potato  pies.  This  lid 
should  fit  down  at  least  an  inch  below  the  level 
of  tho  dish,  and  before  using  it  tho  first  timo 
it  should  bo  washed  in  boiling  soda  and  water. 
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ns  now  tin  is  sometimes  poisonous.  Having 
obtained  this  lid,  cut  the  cold  moat  into  neat 
slices,  sprinkle  over  them  a little  pepper  and 
salt  two  linoly-minced  onions,  half  a cupiul  ol 

gravy or  failing  this,  water— and  two  or  three 

lumps  of  butter  or  good  beef  dripping.  Put  on 
the  tin  lid,  and  pilo  upon  it  as  many  cold  boiled 
potatoes  mashed  with  milk  as  will  fall  the 
space  to  the  top  of  the  dish.  Bake  in  a watt- 
heated  oven.  Send  the  pie  to  tablo  in  the  dish 

in  which  it  was  baked,  with  a hot  napkin  pinned 
round.  The  top  should  be  brightly  browned. 
Time  to  bake,  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  2s. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  fivo  persons. 


cooked.  Time  to  bake,  one  hour  and  a half  or 
more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pie. 


Potato  Pie  (another  way).— Take  half  a 
dozen  boiled  potatoes,  dry  and  floury,  mash 
them  smoothly  with  three  ounces  of  butter, 
the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  Cut  a pound  of  cold  roast  beef  into 
neat  slices  free  from  skin  and  gristle.  If  the 
meat  is  rather  underdressed,  so  much  the  better. 
Spread  a layer  of  the  potato  at  the  bottom  ot 
a pie-dish,  put  the  slices  of  meat  upon  it, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  pour  over 
the  meat  a tea-cupful  of  gravy  made  by  stew- 
in°-  the  bones  and  trimmings,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  mushroom  ketchup.  Coyer  with 
potato,  and  ornament  the  top  of  the  pie  with  a 
fork  Bake  in  a moderate  oven,  and  serve 
very  hot.  Time  to  bake  the  pie,  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  about  Is.  Gd.  Sufficient  for  three 
persons. 

Potato  Pie  (another  way).  — Butter  a 
shallow  pie-dish  rather  thickly.  Line  the 
edges  with  a good  crust,  and  then  fill  the  pie 
with,  mashed  potatoes  seasoned  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Lay  over  them  some 
marrow,  together  with  small  lumps  of  butter, 
hard-boiled  eggs,  blanched  almonds,  diced  dates, 
sliced  lemon  and  candied  peel.  . Cover  the  dish 
with  pastry,  and  bake  the  pie  in  a well-heated 
oven  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  pie.  Probable  cost,  Is.  or  Is.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons 


PotatoPie,with  Sausage-meat.— Line 

the  edges  of  a pie-dish  with  good  crust,  and 
butter  the  inside  rather  thickly.  Mash  five  or  six 
mealy  potatoes  with  a little  peppei  and  bait,  a 
well-beaten  egg,  and  as  much  milk  as  will  make 
a tliick  batter.  Mix  with  this  an  equal  quantity 
of  nicely-seasoned  sausage-meat,  and  fill  the 
pie  with  tho  mixture.  Cover  with  a good  crust, 
and  bake  in  a well-heated  oven.  Send,  good 
brown  gravy  to  table  with  the  pie.  lime  to 
bake,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  28.  for  a moderate-sized  pie.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 


V 

p 


Potato  Pie  (another  way).— Ped  and 
slice  some  potatoes  thin,  and  put  them  into  a 
pie-dish.  Between  each  layer  of  potatoes  place 
some  sliced  onion— to  every  pound  of  potatoes 
allow  say  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  ot  onion— 
add  pepper  and  salt,  put  in  a little  water,  and 
cut  about  two  ounces  of  dripping  or  suet  into 
little  bits;  lay  these  on  the  top,  cover  the  pie 
close  with  common  paste,  and  let  it  bake  tor 
about  an  hour  and  a half.  The  taste  of  the  pie 
will  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  a few  slices 
of  bacon.  Time,  about  ono  hour  and  a halt  to 
bake. 


Potato  Pie,  “ Ten  to  One.”— This  pie 
is  a great  favourite  in  country  places  m the 
North  of  England.  Lino  tho  edges  of  a deep 
pic-dish  with  good  crust.  Fill.it  either  with 
beef  steak  or  slices  of  mutton  nicely  seasoned, 
and  slices  of  raw  potato  the  third  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  allow  eight  or  ten  slices  of  potato  to 
one  piece  of  meat.  Pour  a little  gravy  or  water 
over  tho  whole,  cover  with  a good  crust,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Servo  very  hot.  llie 
Je  must  bo  gently  baked,  or  tho  pastry  w 11 
,o  burnt  beforo  tho  potatoes  are  sufficiently 


Potato  Pot— Take  an  earthen  jar  with  a 
closely -fitting  lid,  put  into  it  beef  or  mutton, 
cut  into  convenient-sized  pieces,  till  it  is  a 
quarter  full.  Season  with  salt  and.  pepper. 
Cut  one  or  two  onions  into  thin  slices— the 
number  being  regulated  by  taste.  Lay  these 
over  the  meat,  and  fill  the  dish  with  peeled 
potatoes  of  uniform  size.  Sprinkle  a little 
salt  and  flour  over  these,  pour  in  a cupful  of 
water  or,  better  still,  stock,  put  the  lid  on  the 
jar,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven,  men  the 
potatoes  are  done  enough,  lift  them  carefully 
out  with  a spoon  so  as  not  to  break  them. 
Place  them  round  a dish,  put  the  meat  into  the 
centre,  pour  tho  gravy  over  all,  and  serve  very 
hot.  TJnderdrcssed  cold  meat  may  be  used  lor 
the  dish,  though,  of  course,  fresh  meat  will  be 
nicer.  Time,  according  to  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  potatoes.  If  more  convenient,  the  jar 
can  be  closely  covered,  set  in  a saucepan  o 
water,  and  stewed  for  about  an  hour  after  the 
water  reaches  the  point  of  boiling.  Plenty  ot 
time  should  bo  allowed,  as  the  potatoes  are- 
better  baked  slowly.  Probable  cost  of  pota- 
toes, Id.  or  Ud.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  a pic 
with  two  pounds  of  potatoes  for  three  oi 
four  persons. 

Potato  Pudding.  — Mash  a pound  Oi 

boiled  potatoes,  dry  and  floury,  and  make  i 
batter  by  mixing  with  them  an  ounce  of  c“n' 
fled  butter,  three  well-beaten  eggs  and  tw 
table-spoonfuls  of  milk,  together  with  a Hittl 
salt  and  pepper.  Butter  a baking-dish  rathe 
thickly,  pour  half  the  batter  into  it,  and  lay  upoi 
this  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  underdressc 
beef  or  mutton,  cut  into  neat  slices,  and  quit 
free  from  fat,  skin,  and  gristle.  B°ur  thc  |c^ 
the  batter  over  the  meat,  and  bake > the  pud ffi 
in  a moderate  oven.  Serve  very  1 hoMn<\5£ 
good  brown  sauce  to  table  in.  a tureen, 
to  bake,  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d. 
ficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Potato  Pudding,  (another  way)- -Take 
ciuartcr  of  a pound  of  freshly-boiled  p 
S and  flour/.  Beat  them  till  qmte/moofi 
then  mix  with  them  half  a pound l oT W* 

When  these  ingredients  Jhoro^  il>  i 
m well-bcatcn  i>»d  » « «*  . 


Si 


add  six  weu-ocaien  £ the  mi 


-U.  Uio.» - 
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hobable  cost,  Is.  6d.,  exclusivo  of  the  brandy. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Potato  Pudding  (another  way).— Mash  . 
hree  pounds  of  boiled  potatoes,  dry  and  floury,  j 
Lix  with  them  four  ounces  of  finely-shred  beef 
net,  four  ounces  of  grated  cheese,  the  flesh  of 
herring  torn  into  flakes  with  two  forks,  and 
quarter  of  a pint  of  milk.  Pour  the  mixture 
ato  a buttered  dish,  and  bake  in  a well-heated 
ven  for  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Potato  Pudding  (another  way). — Take  a 
sw  potatoes,  boil  them  well,  and  mash  them 
ne  with  a little  milk ; then  sweeten  to  taste, 
nd  press  into  a pie-dish.  Beat  one  egg,  and 
ly  it  on  the  top  of  the  pudding  with  a little 
rated  nutmeg.  Bake  for  half  an  hour. 

Potato  Pudding,  Baked.  — Rub  a 
lound  of  boiled  potatoes  through  a wire  sieve. 
tEix  with  a pinch  of  salt,  two  ounces  of  butter, 
pelted,  two  egg  yolks,  sugar  to  taste,  the  juice 
nd  grated  rind  of  a lemon,  and  last  the  whisked 
whites  of  eggs.  Bake  in  a buttered  dish  for 
alf  an  hour.  Serve  hot. 

i Potato  Pudding,  Cottage  {see  Cottage 
‘otato  Pudding). 

' Potato  Pudding,  Sweet.— Bake  half  a 
lozen  large  potatoes,  and  when  they  are  done 
Hough  break  them  open  and  scoop  out  the 
ontents  with  a spoon.  Beat  them  lightly,  and 
fith  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the  potato  flour 
ut  three  ounces  of  clarified  butter,  half  a tea- 
poonful  of  finely-minced  lemon-rind,  a dessert- 
poonful  of  lemon-juice,  a pinch  of  salt,  three 
ible-spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  and  three 
ible-spoonfuls  of  milk  or  cream.  Beat  the 
udding  for  five  or  six  minutes,  then  add 
iparately  the  yolks  and  well-whisked  whites  of 
tree  eggs.  Butter  a plain  mould,  ornament 
fc  with  dried  fruit  or  slices  of  candied  peel, 
flour  in  the  pudding,  and  bake  in  a well-heated 
*ven,  or  steam  the  pudding  if  preferred.  Turn 
; out  before  serving,  sift  sugar  thickly  over  it, 
■rad  garnish  the  dish  with  jam.  Time  to  bake, 
fhree-quarters  of  an  hour  ; to  steam,  one  hour, 
’robable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
ersons. 

Potato  Pudding,  with  Ham,  &e.  (a 
merman  recipe). — Take  some  largo  potatoes, 
oast  them,  break  them  and  scoop  out  the 
aside ; to  two  quarts  of  potato  add  six  ounces 
f butter  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs ; woi'k 
hrongh  a sieve,  season  with  pepper  and  salt. 
’Utter  well  a mould  and  sprinkle  it  with  bread 
rumbs  or  raspings ; fill  it  about  two  inches 
cep  with  potato  puree ; then  put  a thin  layer 
t hain,  dressed  veal,  or  anything  else  preferred, 
*'hich  coyer  with  potato ; then  put  a layer  of 
aeat  again,  and  so  on  till  the  mould  is  filled. 
*ako  the  pudding  for  an  hour,  loosen  the  sides 
I arefully  with  a knife,  and  turn  out  carefully 
hat  it  may  not  break. 

. Potato  Puddings  (Count  Rumford’s  Re- 
'l  u’ — ^‘x  together  twelve  ounces  of  boiled 
cashed  potatoes,  one  ounco  of  suet,  one  ounce 
a 8Ixteenth  of  a pint)  of  milk,  and  one 
:r,of  c^cesc-  The  suet  and  chceso  to  be 
e lct*>  or  chopped  as  fine  as  possible.  Add  as 


much  hot  water  as  will  convert  tho  whole  into 
a tolerably  stiff  mass ; then  bake  it  for  a short 
time  in  an  earthen  dish,  either  in  front  of  the 
fire  or  in  an  oven.  2.  Twelve  ounces  of  mashed 
potatoes,  one  ounce  of  milk,  and  one  ounce 
of  suet,  with  salt.  Mix  and  bake  as  before. 
3.  Twelve  ounces  of  mashed  potatoes,  one  ounce 
of  red  herring  chopped  fine  or  bruised  in  a 
mortar.  Mix  and  bake.  4.  Twelve  ounces  of 
mashed  potatoes,  one  ounce  of  suet,  and  one 
ounce  of  hung  beef  grated  or  chopped  fine, 
Mix  and  bake. 

Potato  Puffs. — Put  three  table-spoonfuls 
of  new  milk  into  a clean  saucepan  with  a couple 
of  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  the  thin  finely-minced 
rind  of  a small  lemon,  and  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  sifted  sugar.  Let  the  milk  heat  very  gently 
until  the  butter  is  dissolved.  Add  gradually 
three  ounces  of  boiled  potatoes,  dry  and  floury,, 
and  beat  the  mixture  until  it  is  light  and  per- 
fectly free  from  lumps.  Stir  in  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  just  before  the  puiis 
are  to  be  baked  the  whites  whisked  to  a firm 
froth.  Butter  some  small  patty-pans.  Put  the 
mixture  into  them,  and  bake  in  a well-heated 
oven.  Sift  powdered  sugar  thickly  over  them, 
and  serve  very  hot.  Time  to  bake,  about 
twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Suf- 
ficient for  half  a dozen  puffs. 

Potato  Puffs  (another  way) — Bake  two- 
large  potatoes.  When  done  enough,  burst  them 
open  and  scoop  out  the  contents  with  a spoon. 
Beat  them  until  quite  smooth,  and  mix  with, 
them  two  ounces  of  flour,  a pinch  of  salt,  a 
little  grated  nutmeg,  a heaped  table-spoonful 
of  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a well- 
beaten  egg.  Divide  the  mixture  into  small 
cakes,  fry  them  in  hot  fat  till  they  are  nicely 
browned,  drain  them  on  blotting  paper,  and 
serve  very  hot.  Send  white  sauce  to  table 
with  them.  Time  to  fry,  four  or  five  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  3d.  Sufficient  for  one  person. 

Potato,  Puree  of.— Peel  and  wash  a 
pound  of  good  regents.  Boil  and  drain  them, 
and  beat  them  up  with  a fork.  Stir  in  with 
them  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good  broth  or  thick 
cream,  and  pass  them  through  a wire  sieve. 
Put  the  puree  into  a saucepan  with  two  ounces 
of  butter  and  a little  pepper,  and  stir  it  over  a 
gentle  fire  until  it  is  quite  hot.  Pour  it  into 
the  centre  of  a hot  dish,  and  arrange  delicately- 
broiled  cutlets — mutton,  pork,  or  lamb — in  a 
circle  round  it.  Time,  five  or  six  minutes  to- 
heat  the  puree.  Probable  cost,  8d.  if  mixed 
with  cream.  Sufficient  for  a small  dish. 

Potato  Puree  (another way). — Take  some 
potatoes  well  boiled  and  well  drained,  pound 
them  in  a mortar,  moisten  with  good  broth  and 
salt,  then  rub  them  through  a sieve ; when 
done,  put  tho  puree  to  warm  in  a stewpan,  and 
add  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter.  Puree  must  bo 
thinner  than  mash.  Put  fried  bread  round  the 
puree.  Sometimes  cream  may  be  used  instead 
of  broth ; but  it  is  not  so  wholesome,  bosides 
being  much  dearer. 

Potato  Ribbons. — Wash  and  peel  half  a 
dozen  large  kidney  potatoes,  and  let  them  lie  in 
cold  water  for  a few  minutes.  Cut  them  mto- 
ribbons,  round  and  round,  like  an  apple,  and 
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ltoop  tho  strips  as  nearly  as  possible  of  one  width,. 
They  must  not  bo  too  thin  or  they  will  break. 
Fry  them  in  plenty  of  hot  fat  until  they  are 
lightly  browned.  Drain  thorn  on  a wiro  sieve, 
and  sprinkle  a littlo  pepper  and  salt  ovor  thorn. 
Serve  on  a hot  dish.  Time  to  fry,  eight  or 
ton  minutes.  Probablo  cost  of  potatoes,  Id.  or 
2d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons 


olives,  or  herbs,  or  boil  an  egg  hard,  mince  the 
yolk  and  the  white  separately,  and  place  them 
in  little  heaps  round  the  salad.  A chopped 
bloater  or  two  or  three  sardines  finely  minced 
may  bo  stirred  in  with  a potato  salad  as  an 
occasional  change,  and  tarragon  vinegar  may 
be  substituted  for  plain  vinegar. 


Potato  Rice. — Boil  two  pounds  of  pota- 
toes— regents  are  best  for  the  purpose — mash 
them  with  two  ounces  of  butter  and  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  boiling  milk,  and  season  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Put  them  into  a large 
colander,  and  press  them  through  this  on  to  a 
hot  dish,  and  whilst  doing  so,  Bhake  the  colander 
every  minute  or  so,  that  the  potatoes  may  fall 
lightly  like  rice.  Serve  very  hot,  with  broiled 
steak  or  sausages.  Time,  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Probable  cost  of  potatoes,  Id.  or 
lid.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons 


Potato  Rissoles— Take  two  pounds  of 
mashed  potatoes,  and  mix  with  them  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  chopped  parsley.  Make  them  up 
into  balls  the  size  of  a small  apple,  dip  them 
in  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  in  plenty 
of  hot  fat  tin  they  are  equally  and  brightly 
browned.  Drain  them  on  blotting  paper,  and 
serve  them  piled  high  on  a white  d’oyley.  Time 
to  fry,  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost  of  potatoes, 
Id.  or  l^d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  four  or 
five  persons. 


Potato  Salad  (a  French  recipe).— The 
following  is  a good  formula  for  the  simple  but 
delicious  potato  salad  of  a Parisian  hotel Out 
ten  or  twelve  cold  boiled  potatoes  into  slices 
from  a quarter  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  thick; 
put  these  into  a salad  bowl  with  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  tarragon  or  plain  vinegar,  six 
table-spoonfuls  of  best  salad-oil,  one  table- 
spoonful of  minced  parslpy,  and  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste.  Stir  well,  that  all  the  ingredients  may 
be  thoroughly  mixed.  Potato  salad  should  be 
made  two  or  three  hours  before  it  is  required 
for  the  table.  Anchovies,  olives,  or  any  pickles 
may  be  added  to  it,  and  also  bits  of  cold  beef, 
chicken,  or  turkey,  if  desired.  It  is  excellent, 
however,  without  these. 


Potato  Rolls— Take  four  large  boiled 
potatoes,  dry  and  floury.  Mash,  them  till  they 
are  smooth,  and  while  they  are  still  hot,  mix 
with  them  a little  salt,  a table-spoonful  of 
clarified  butter,  and  half  a pint  of  hot  milk. 
When  the  mixture  is  lukewarm,  add  half  a tea- 
cupful of  yeast,  and  as  much  flour  as  will  make 
a firm  dough.  Knead  it  well,  cover  with  a 
cloth,  and  set  it  near  the  fire  to  rise.  When  it 
is  sufficiently  light,  mould  it  into  rolls,  place 
these  a little  apart  from  each  other  on  buttered 
tins,  let  them  rise  again  for  about  ten  minutes, 
and  bake  in  a well-heated  oven  till  they  are 
firm,  but  they  must  not  be  too  hard.  Time  to 
bake,  about  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Id. 
each.  Sufficient,  allow  one  for  each  person 


Potato  Salad.— Potato  salad  may  be  made 
all  the  year  round  with  both  new  and  old 
potatoes,  and  when  plainly  boiled  is  an  agreeable 
accompaniment  to  cold  meat.  Cold  potatoes 
that  are  left  may  be  served  up  in  this  way,  and 
will  form  an  appetising  dish.  If  the  potatoes 
arc  boiled  on  purpose  for  the  salad,  small  ones 
should  be  picked  out,  as  they  often  prove 
wasteful  when  boiled  with  large  ones.  They 
should  be  boiled  in  their  jackets,  and  should  be 
peelod  and  sliced  whilst  warm.  Make  the  salad 
two  or  throo  hours  before  it  is  wanted.  Cut  the 
potatoes  into  slices  tho  third  of  an  inch  thick. 
Put  these  in  layers  into  tho  salad  bowl,  and 
sprinkle  ovor  each  layer  a little  peppor  and  salt, 
finely-chopped  parsley,  and,  if  liked,  minced 
chives  or  shallot.  Add  oil  and  vinegar  in  tho 
proportion  of  two  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar  to 
throo  of  oil,  and  stir  them  well  into  tho  salad. 
Garnish  with  sliced  beet-root,  pickled  gherkins, 


Potato  Salad  (a  German  recipe).— Cut 
the  potatoes  into  slices  the  third  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  sprinkle  a little  pepper  and  salt 
amongst  them.  Cut  two  or  three  rashers  of 
bacon  into  very  small  pieces,  and  fry  these  over 
a gentle  fire  until  they  are  lightly  browned. 
Pour  into  the  pan  with  them  half  a cupful  of 
water  and  half  a cupful  of  vinegar,  let  the 
bacon  simmer  in  this  for  a minute,  and  pour 
the  sauce  over  the  potatoes.  If  after  soaking  s 
a little  time  the  salad  looks  dry,  add  half  a 
cupful  of  milk.  Time,  five  or  six  minutes  to 
make  the  salad  dressing.  Probable  cost  of 
potatoes,  Id.  to  lid.  per  pound. 

Potato  Sandwiches.— Cut  a pound  of 
cold  roast  beef  into  slices,  and  fry  these  gently 
in  hot  fat  for  two  or  three  minutes.  Take  them 
up,  drain  them,  and  spread  over  them  on  both 
sides  a layer  of  mashed  potatoes  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.  Dip  them  into  egg  and  bread- 
crumb, and  fry  in  hot  fat  till  they  are 
lightly  browned.  Serve  piled  on  a white  napkin. 
Time  to  fry  the  sandwiches,  five  or  six  minutes. 

Potato  Snow.— Choose  fine  white  potatoes 

free  from  spots.  Wash  them  well,  put  them 
in  their  jackets  into  a saucepan,  and  barelv 
cover  them  with  cold  water.  Let  them  bod 
gently  until  they  begin  to  crack,  then  pour  the 
water  from  them,  let  them  drain,  and  then  dry 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  until  they  fall  to  pieces. 
Take  away  the  skins,  and  lay  the  hot  dish  o 
which  the  potatoes  are  to  be  served  before  W 
fire.  Pub  the  potatoes  through  a hot  wm 
sieve,  so  that  they  shall  fall  light  y ^P°n 
dish,  and  on  no  account  disturb  them  after  th 
have  fallen.  Serve  very  hot.  Time,  fortyh 
forty  minutes  to  boil  the  potatoes.  1 • 

cost)  Id.  or  l id.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  tin* 
potatoos  for  one  person. 

Potato  Souffle. — Bake  six  or  eight  larp 
potatoes,  and  when  they  are  done  enough Chun 
tho  skins,  and  scoop  out  the  floury  pa 
spoon.  Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  t his  flou 

and  mix  with  it  two  tab  °'®Poon,'  jf  ft  pjnt'o 
sifted  sugar,  an  ounce  of  1,uUe^  ’ u {omon 
lmiiln n-  iwnn.ni  ulcasantly  flavoured  with  lomo 
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rind  or  cinnamon.  Beat  the  mixture  imtil  it  is  | 
quite  smooth,  then  add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  and,  separately,  the  whites  of  six  eggs 
whisked  to  a firm  froth.  Pom-  the  souffle  into 
a buttered  souffle  tin,  round  the  top  of  which 
has  been  secured  a broad  band  of  oiled  paper 
to  prevent  the  souffle  overflowing  its  sides,  and 
bake  in  a well-heated  oven.  Serve  the  souffle 
the  moment  it  is  taken  from  the  oven.  If  a 
proper  souffle  tin  is  not  at  hand,  a deep  pie-dish 
may  be  substituted  for  it.  Probable  cost,  2s. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Potato  Soup. — Wash  a dozen  or  more 
large  potatoes  (regents  are  to  be  preferred),  in 
lukewarm  water,  and  scrub  them  until  quite 
clean  with  a soft  brush.  Drain  them,  and  put 
them  into  a saucepan,  barely  cover  them  with 
cold  water,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  until 
they  are  done  enough.  Pour  off  the  water, 
and  let  them  dry.  Dissolve  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  butter  in  a saucepan,  and  put  in  with 
it  two  moderate-sized  onions  finely  minced, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  and  let 
the  onions  steam  gently  until  tender.  Peel  the 
potatoes,  and  rub  them  through  a colander 
until  quite  smooth.  Put  them  into  the  pan 
with  the  onions,  &c.,  and  stir  all  well  together. 
Add  a bay-leaf  to  the  mixture,  then  pour  in  as 
much  boiling  water  as  will  make  a thick  batter, 
and  afterwards  add  as  much  boiling  milk  as 
will  make  the  soup  of  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream.  Let  it  boil,  put  in  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste,  and  also  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  serve 
with  toasted  sippets  in  the  dish.  The  soup 
will  be  better  if  white  stock  be  used  instead 
of  water.  Time,  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  4d. 
per  quart.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Potato  Soup  (another  way). — Wash  and 
peel  ten  or  twelve  large  potatoes.  Cut  them 
into  slices,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan  with 
one  large  onion  sliced,  four  ounces  of  butter, 
and  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg. 
Let  them  steam  for  two  or  three  minutes,  then 
pour  over  them  two  quarts  of  white  stock,  or 
the  liquid  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled,  and 
let  the  whole  simmer  gently  until  the  potatoes 
are  soft.  Press  them  with  a wooden  spoon 
through  a fine  sieve,  return  the  puree  to  the 
soup,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  imtil  it  is  quite 
hot.  Add  half  a pint  of  cream  or  new  milk, 
and  serve;  sending  fried  crusts  to  table  on  a 
separate  dish.  Time,  an  hour  and  a half.  Pro- 
bable cost,  5d.  per  quart,  exclusive  of  the  stock, 
if  mado  with  mills:.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten 
persons. 

Potato  Soup  (another  way). — Wash  and 
peel  a dozen  large  potatoes,  and  put  them  into 
a stewpan  with  two  quarts  of  the  liquor  in  which 
meat  has  been  boiled,  one  onion,  and  one  car- 
rot.. Let  all  boil  gently  together  for  an  hour,  or 
until  the  potatoes  are  quite  soft,  then  rub  the 
whole  through  a fine  sieve,  and  put  the  soup 
back  into  the  stewpan.  Mix  three  table-spoon- 
fuls of  flour  to  a smooth  paste  with  half  a 
pint  of  cold  water.  Mix  a little  of  the  boiling 
' liquid  with  this,  and  afterwards  turn  the  whole 
into  the  soup,  and  stir  until  the  flour  unites 
with  the  potatoes.  Add  poppor  and  salt  if 
required,  boil  a few  minutes  longer,  and  servo 
very  hot.  Half  a pint  of  milk  or  cream  can  bo 


added  or  not.  Send  fried  crusts  to  table  on  a 
separate  dish.  Time  to  boil  the  soup  with  the 
flour,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  3d.  per  quart.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten 
persons. 

Potato  Soup  (another  way). — Wash  and 
peel  a dozen  large  sound  potatoes.  Cut  them 
into  thin  slices,  dredge  them  well  with  flour, 
and  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  two  ounces 
of  fresh  butter,  a handful  of  parsley,  one  large 
onion,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Barely 
cover  them  with  cold  water,  and  let  them  steam 
gently  until  soft.  Press  them  through  a sieve, 
and  mix  with  the  puree  two  quarts  of  nicely- 
flavoured  stock.  Boil  a few  minutes  longer,  and 
serve.  Time,  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable 
cost,  exclusive  of  the  stock,  3d.  per  quart. 
Sufficient  for  seven  or  eight  persons. 

Potato  Soup  (another  way).— Take  two 
pounds  of  peeled  potatoes,  a stick  of  celery , and 
the  white  part  of  two  leeks,  sweat  in  butter  for 
ten  minutes,  add  salt  and  a quart  of  water,  and 
boil  half  an  hour.  Press  the  whole  through  a 
sieve,  afterwards  boil  it  for  six  or  eight  minutes, 
and  serve  very  hot,  mixed  with  half  a pint  of 
boiling  milk  or  cream.  Time,  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  stock, 
4d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Potato  Soup  (another  way). — Boil  some 
potatoes  in  stock ; mash  them,  and  mix  them 
with  forcemeat  made  of  chopped  meat,  bacon, 
and  spice,  herbs,  and  eggs.  Make  balls  of  these 
ingredients,  roll  them  to  the  size  of  an  egg,  and 
either  warm  or  fry  them  in  the  soup. 

Potato  Soup  (a  la  Creme). — Take  about 
twenty  large-sized  potatoes ; cleanse,  peel,  wash, 
and  cut  them  in  pieces.  Put  them  into  a stew- 
pan with  one  large  onion  and  one  head  of 
celery  also  sliced  up.  Add  four  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg. 
Set  the  pan  on  a slow  fire,  let  the  contents 
simmer,  stirring  occasionally,  till  they  are 
nearly  reduced  to  a sort  of  puree.  Add  three 
pints  of  good  white  consomme,  then  let  the 
potatoes  boil  gently  by  the  side  of  a moderate 
fire  for  half  an  hour,  pass  them  through  the 
tammy,  and  after  having  removed  the  puree 
into  a soup-pot,  add,  if  required,  a little  more 
consomme,  and  set  the  puree  on  the  fire  to  boil 
gently  by  the  side  of  the  stove,  in  order  to 
clarify  it  in  the  usual  way  required  for  other 
purees  of  vegetables.  Just  before  serving  add 
a pint  of  boiling  cream,  a pat  of  fresh  butter, 
and  a little  pounded  sugar. 

Potato  Starch. — Potato  starch  is  useful 
for  thickening  white  sauces  and  preparing 
potages  au  gras.  For  these  purposes  it  should 
be  beaten  up  with  a small  quantity  of  the 
liquid  and  added  to  the  sauce,  taking  care  to 
stir  it  continually  until  mixed. 

Potato  Starch,  Adulteration  by 
means  of. — Tho  starch  of  the  potato  is  often 
used  for  tho  adulteration  of  the  higher-priced 
starches,  or  sago,  tapioca,  and  arrowroot.  It  is 
also  added  to  cocoa,  honey,  butter,  lard,  and 
many  other  articles. 

Potato  Stuffing  for  Geese  ( see  Goose 
i Stuffing,  Potato). 


Potato  Stuffing,  for  Goose  and 
Sucking  Pig. — Wash  and  pool  three  or  four 
largo  sound  potatoes,  and  cut  them  into  very 
small  pieces.  Put  them  into  a stewpan  with 
two  ounces  of  buttor,  a table-spoonful  of  finely- 
shred  parsley,  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  grated 
nutmeg,  and,  if  liked,  a finely-minced  onion. 
Cover  closely,  and  let  them  steam  over  a 
gentle  fire  until  they  are  three  parts  cooked ; 
they  rmist  not  be  so  soft  that  they  will  fall  to 
pieces.  Shako  the  saucepan  now  and  then  to 
keep  them  from  burning  to  the  bottom.  Mince 
the  liver  of  the  pig  or  goose,  and  put  it  with  the 
potatoes.  Stir  the  mixture  over  the  firo  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  If 
liked,  one  or  two  cold  fried  sausages  may  bo 
freed  from  skin,  cut  up  small,  and  used  instead 
of  the  liver.  Time  to  steam  the  potatoes,  about 
twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient 
for  one  small  pig. 

Potato  Stuffing  for  Sucking  Pig  (see 
Pig,  Sucking,  Stuffing  of  Potatoes  for). 

Potato,  Sweet.— After  the  introduction 
of  the  potato  into  this  country  it  used  to  be 
confounded  with  this  plant,  which  it  resem- 
bled and  from  which  it  received  its  name. 
The  sweet  potato  was  originally  a Malayan 
plant,  and  was  brought  into  England  long  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  the  potato.  It  was 
■considered  a great  delicacy,  and  was  made  into 
a confection.  It  is  still  cultivated  to  a certain 
extent  in  Spain  and  the  South  of  France. 
Shakespeare  alludes  to  the  sweet  potato  in  his 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor — “ Let  the  sky  rain 
potatoes  and  'hail  kissing-comfits.”  Besides 
being  used  in  Spain  and  France,  the  sweet 
potato  is  largely  eaten  in  tropical  America.  It 
maybe  employed  as  food  byway  of  a substitute 
for  the  potato. 

Potato  Turnovers.— Mince  finely  the 
remains  of  cold  roast  meat — beef,  mutton,  veal, 
or  ham.  Take  away  the  pieces  of  skin  and 
gristle,  season  the  mince  highly  with  salt  and 
cayenne,  and  add  a small  proportion  of  chopped 
pnckles.  Mash  some  cold  boiled  potatoes,  and 
make  them  into  a paste  with  a little  flour  and 
one  or  two  beaten  eggs.  Dredge  a little  flour 
over  tills,  and  roll  it  out.  Cut  it  into  rounds 
the  size  of  a saucer.  Put  a little  of  the  mince 
upon  one  half  of  one  of  these  rounds,  and  fold 
the  other  half  over  it  like  a turnover.  Pinch 
the  edges  neatly,  and  make  up  the  rest  of  the 
pastry  in  the  same  way.  Fry  the  turnovers  in 
hot  fat  till  they  are  brightly  browned.  Drain 
them,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time  to  fry,  four 
or  live  minutes.  Probable  cost,  2d.  each. 

Potato,  Wholesomeness  of  the.— 

The  potato  forms  an  excellent  article  of  diet, 
as  it  contains  a large  quantity  of  farinaceous 
nutriment.  When  well  boiled  it  is  generally 
easy  of  digestion.  “ There  arc,  however,”  says 
a medical  authority,  “ certain  states  of  the 
stomach  when  potatoes  are  hurtful,  as  where 
there  is  a tendency  to  flatulency  and  feeling  of 
fullness  aftor  meals ; and  also  in  porsons  who 
are  just  recovering  from  sovero  illness,  or  in 
cases  of  bowol  complaint,  as  they  aro  apt  to 
increase  tho  irritation  in  the  intestinal  canal.” 


Such  potatoes  as  boil  “ waxy  ” are  far  from  * 
wholesomo.  The  samo  may  bo  said  of  early 
potatoes,  by  which  is  meant  those  which  aro  in 
an  immature  condition.  Mashed  potatoes  labour  f ^ 
under  the  disadvantage  that  they  do  not  get 
sufficiently  mixed  with  the  saliva  to  secure  their 
full  digestion.  When  soaked  with  gravy  and 
dripping  from  roasted  meat  potatoes  should  be  i j ■ t- 
avoided  by  dyspeptics,  though  they  may  agree  >: 
well  enough  with  those  of  strong  digestive 
powers.  The  use  of  potatoes  is  a preventative 
against  scurvy,  if  not  an  actual  cure  for  it. 
Potatoes  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  air  and 
have  become  green  are  not  wholesome,  and  new  - 
potatoes,  i.e.,  unripe  ones,  are  greatly  answer-  : 
able  for  tho  prevalence  of  cholera  and  such  like  r 
diseases  during  the  summer  months. 


Potato  Wine.— Wine  of  considerable 
quality  may  be  made  from  frosted  potatoes,  if 
not  so  much  frosted  as  to  have  become  soft  and 
waterish.  The  potatoes  must  be  crushed  or 
bruised;  a wooden  mallet  answers  the  purpose. 
If  a plank  of  wood  is  made  hollow,  in  the 
manner  of  a shallow  bowl,  they  may  be  bruised 
with  a mallet  or  put  into  a cider-press.  A 
Winchester  bushel  must  have  ten  gallons  of 
water,  prepared  by  boiling  it  mixed  with  half  a 
pound  of  hops  and  half  a pound  of  common 
white  ginger.  This  water,  after  having  boiled 
for  about  half  an  hour,  must  be  poured  upon  the 
bruised  potatoes,  into  a tub  or  vessel  suited  to 
the  quantity  to  be  made.  After  standing  in 
this  mixed  state  for  three  days,  yeast  must  be 
added  to  ferment  the  liquor.  When  the  fer- 
mentation has  subsided,  the  liquor  must  be 
drawn  off  as  pure  as  possible  into  a cask,  add- 
ing half  a pound  of  raw  sugar  for  every  gallon. 
After  it  has  remained  in  the  cask  for  three 
months  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 


Potato  Yeast.— Boil  some  good  mealy: 
potatoes  until  they  are  quite  soft.  Peel  and 
weigh  them,  and  while  they  are  hot  mash  them 
till  they  are  smooth.  Mix  them  quickly  with  as 
much  boiling  water  as  will  make  the  mash  oi 
the  consistency  of  good  beer  yeast.  Pub  theH 
puree  through  a sieve,  and  add  for  every  pound 
of  potatoes  either  two  ounces  of  treacle  01 
an  ounce  of  brown  sugar  or  honey.  Boil  thej 
mixture  until  it  is  as  thick  as  batter,  and  stif 
into  it  whilst  it  is  warm  two  large  spoon- 
fuls of  yeast  for  ever}'  pound  of  potatoes.  Cove) 
with  a cloth,  and  keep  in  a warm  placo  till  ii  ] 
has  done  fermenting.  In  twenty-four  hours  1 
win  be  ready  for  use.  It  will  be  necessary  t< 
use  twice  as  much  of  this  yeast  as  of  beer  yeas 
to  make  bread.  Sufficient,  a pound  of  potatoe 
will  make  a quart  of  yeast. 


Potatoes  (a  la  Creme).— Boil  some  potatoe 
of  a firm  kind  in  tho  usual  way.  Take  a small 
sharp,  thin-bladcd  knife  and  cut  them  into  tin 
slices.  Put  a pint  of  these  into  a stewpan  wit  1 
a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  an  ounce  of  bu 
little  popper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg,  a 
table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice.  Pour  a quart 
of  a pint  of  cream  over  the  top,  <»ver  _ 
saucepan  closely,  and  shake  it  over 
eight  or  ten  minutes.  Place  the  potatoes  °n 
hot  dish,  and  he  very  careful  not  to  break  tfc 
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dices.  Cold  potatoes  which  are  loft  from  dinner  | 
mar,  if  firm,  he  dressed  in  this  way  for  break- 
fast. If  cream  is  not  at  hand,  milk  shghtly 
thickened  with  flour  and  butter  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  it.  Probable  cost,  Sd.  Sufficient  for 
foui-  or  five  persons. 


Potatoes  (a  la  Duchesse). — This,  it  has  been 
said,  is  “ the  acmo  of  delicacy  in  the  cooking  of 
potatoes.”  “ Prepare  some  potato  paste  as  for 
croquettes  ( see  Potato  Croquettes).  When  this 
is  cold,  mould  it  with  a very  small  quantity  of 
flour  into  oblong  or  round  cakes.  Fry  these  in 
clarified  fat,  first  on  one  side  then  on  the  other, 
and  take  them  out  the  instant  they  have  ac- 
quired a delicate  golden-brown  colour.  With 
moderate  care,  potatoes  thus  cooked  are  de- 
licious.” 


Potatoes  (a  la  Maitre  d’Hotel). — Boil  or 
steam  a dozen  kidney  potatoes  in  the  usual  way, 
and  cut  them  into  slices  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  Put  them  into  a saucepan  with  two  or 
three  spoonfuls  of  white  sauce  or  gravy,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  chopped  parsley,  four  ounces 
of  butter,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Shake 
the  saucepan  over  the  fire  until  the  potatoes  are 
covered  with  the  sauce  and  quite  hot,  then 
squeeze  over  them  the  juice  of  a large  fresh 
lemon,  and  serve.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  heat 
the  sliced  potatoes.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Suf- 
ficient for  four  or  five  persons. 


Potatoes  (a  la  Maitre  d’Hotel)— Another 
way. — Wash  the  potatoes,  and  boil  them  in 
their  jackets  in  salt  and  water.  When  they 
are  done,  let  them  cool,  then  turn  them  in  the 
shape  of  large  corks,  and  cut  them  into  slices 
about  as  thick  as  a shilling — if  the  slices  are 
too  thin  they  will  break  in  the  sauce.  Make 
a butter  sauce,  mix  with  it  a little  chopped 
parsley,  pepper,  salt,  a little  glaze,  and  the 
juice  of  a lemon  if  acid  is  required.  Take  care 
that  the  sauce  is  neither  curdled  nor  too  thick, 
and  pom-  it  gently  over  the  potatoes  after  they 
are  dished. 

Potatoes  and  Eggs  ( see  Eggs  and  Pota- 
toes). 

Potatoes  au  Lard  (a  French  recipe). — 
Cut  some  bacon  into  small  pieces,  put  it  in  a 
stewpan  with  a bit  of  butter,  and  let  it  brown. 
When  the  bacon  is  three  parts  done,  throw 
in  a little  flour,  add  salt,  pepper,  parsley,  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a bay -leaf.  Moisten 
with  some  stock.  When  these  ingredients  have 
boiled  a few  minutes,  put  in  the  potatoes  half 
done,  peeled,' and  cut  into  pieces.  Skim,  clean, 
and  serve. 


Potatoes,  Baked. — Choose  large  potatoes 
of  uniform  size.  Wash  them  well  in  luke- 
warm water,  and  scrub  the  skins  with  a soft 
brush.  Put  them  in  the  oven,  or  in  a Dutch 
oven,  and  bake  until  done  enough.  Do  not 
let  them  remain  in  the  oven  after  they  are 
cooked,  or  they  will  bccomo  hard  and  shrivelled. 
Serve,  neatly  folded,  on  a hot  napkin,  and 
send  pats  of  butter  to  table  with  them.  Some 
cooks  cut  a little  slice  from  the  top  of  tho  potato 
after  it  is  baked,  mix  with  tho  pulp  a pinch  of 
nnneed  shallot,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  butter,  then  put  on  tho 
lid,  and  servo  hot.  Time  to  bako,  two  hours  if 


of  a good  size.  Probable  cost  of  potatoes,  bl- 
and lvjd.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  allow  two  for 
each  person. 

Potatoes,  Beef  Steak  and  Fried  {ser 

Beef  Steak  and  Fried  Potatoes). 

Potatoes,  Beef-steaks  with  (French 
fashion). — Take  some  thin  slices  of  rump  of 
beef,  flatten  them,  and  season  with  a little 
salt,  pepper,  &c.  Dip  these  slices  into  a little 
butter,  that  the  gravy  may  not  drop  out  whilst 
broiling.  Have  some  parsley  chopped  very  fine 
and  mixed  with  butter,  salt,  pepper,  lemon,  &c. 
When  tho  beef-steaks  are  done,  put  the  above 
ingredients  under  the  steaks,  and  all  around 
fried  potatoes  of  a fine  brown  colour.  Glaze 
the  beef-steaks ; you  may  serve  them  with  dif- 
ferent sauces,  as  mushroom,  oyster,  and  sauce 
hache. 

Potatoes,  Beignets  of. — Take  some 
potatoes  ; bake  them,  take  off  their  jackets  and 
pound  them  with  a little  salt,  cream,  a little 
butter,  and  a glass  of  brandy.  A whole  egg 
should  be  added  whilst  pounding  till  the  paste 
is  so  thick  as  to  be  easily  formed  into  balls. 
Let  the  paste  cool.  Form  it  into  balls,  brush 
these  over  with  egg,  fry  them  in  very  hot  fat, 
and  serve  with  sugar  sifted  over  them. 

Potatoes,  Boiled.— When  about  to  boil 
potatoes,  pick  them  out  as  nearly  as  possible  of 
one  size,  or  the  large  ones  will  be  hard  when  the 
small  ones  are  reduced  to  pulp.  If  this  cannot 
easily  be  done,  cut  them  to  one  size.  Wash 
them  well,  remove  the  specks  or  eyes,  and  pare 
them  as  thinly  as  possible,  not  only  to  avoid 
waste,  but  because  the  best  part  of  the  potato 
is  near  the  skin.  As  they  are  pared,  throw  them 
into  cold  water,  and  let  them  remain  in  it  until 
wanted.  An  iron  saucepan  is  preferable  to  a 
tin  one  for  cooking  them,  as  it  prevents  them 
boiling  so  fast,  and  the  more  slowly  they  are 
boiled  the  better.  Put  them  into  a saucepan  with 
barely  enough  cold  water  to  cover  them,  and  as 
soon  as  the  water  boils  throw  in  a little  more 
cold  water.  This  will  check  the  heat,, and  keep 
the  potatoes  from  breaking  before  they  are  done 
through.  Thrust  a fork  into  them  occasionally ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  soft  take  them  up,  pour 
off  the  liquor,  and  let  them  stand  by  the  side  of 
the  fire  with  the  saucepan  partially  uncovered 
till  the  moisture  has  evaporated  and  they  are 
quite  dry.  If  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  water  after  they  are  done  enough,  they  will 
certainly  be  spoilt.  Serve  very  hot.  When 
potatoes  are  done  before  they  are  wanted,  they 
should  be  drained  and  left  in  the  saucepan  by 
the  side  of  the  fire,  and  instead  of  the  lid  a 
folded  cloth  should  be  laid  over  them.  This 
will  absorb  the  moisture  and  keep  them  hot 
and  in  good  condition  for  some  time.  In  order 
to  make  boiled  potatoes  look  floury,  boil  and 
drain  them  as  above,  and  whilst  they  are  drying 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  shake  the  saucepan 
vigorously  every  minute  or  two.  This  will  give 
them  a very  good  appearance,  but  it  is  rather 
wasteful,  as  a good  portion  of  tho  potato  sticks 
to  tho  side  of  the  pan.  Time,  according  to 
tho  quality  of  the  potato,  from  half  an  hour  to 
an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  Id.  or  lid. 
per  pound.  Sufficient,  two  or  three  potatoes  for 
each  person. 
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Potatoes,  Boiled  (another  way) Chooso 
potatoes  of  uniform  size,  wash  them  woll,  and 
scrub  thorn  with  a soft  brush,  but  do  not  touch 
thorn  at  all  with  a knifo,  even  to  romovo  the 
spooks.  Put  them  in  a saucopan,  barely  covor 
them  with  cold  water,  throw  in  a spoonful 
of  salt,  and  lot  thorn  simmer  gently  until  they 
are  done  enough,  then  lot  them  boil  quickly  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  Drain  the  water  from 
them,  leave  them  in  the  saucepan  by  the  side 
of  the  fire  partially  covered,  and  let  them  re- 
main until  they  are  quite  dry,  then  peel  them 
quickly,  and  serve  at  once.  Leave  the  cover 
of  the  tureen  a little  on  one  side,  that  the 
steam  may  escape  and  not  descend  upon  the 
potatoes.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  an  hour, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  potatoes.  Pro- 
bable cost,  l,d.  or  ljd.  per  pound.  Sufficient, 
half  a dozen  for  two  or  three  persons. 


completely  evaporated;  the  potatoes  are  thug 
rondered  quite  dry  and  mealy.” 


Potatoes,  Boiled  (another  way).— Wash, 
pare,  and  boil  the  potatoes  in  the  usual  way. 
Pour  off  the  water,  and  instead  of  drying  the 
potatoes  by  the  Bide  of  the  fire,  turn  them  into 
a bowl.  Put  the  tureen  in  which  they  are 
to  he  served  before  the  fire.  Take  each  potato 
separately,  lay  it  in  a warm  soft  napkin,  and 
twist  the  cloth  round  it  to  dry  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  shape  it  neatly.  Put  each  potato  as 
it  is  done  into  the  vegetable  dish,  and  keep  this 
covered  with  a hot  cloth.  Serve  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Potatoes  are  certainly  very  good  pre- 
pared in  this  way,  but  it  is  necessary  to  use  des- 
patch in  drying  them,  or  they  will  be  cool  before 
they  can  be  served.  Time  to  boil  the  potatoes, 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  according  to  the 
quality.  Probable  cost,  Id.  or  lid.  per  pound. 
Sufficient,  two  or  three  for  each  person. 


Potatoes,  Boiled  (another  way).— Take 
twenty  middle-sized  potatoes,  peel,  wash,  and 
drain  them,  put  them  into  a two-quart  stewpan 
with  one  quart  of  water  and  a little  salt.  When 
they  have  boiled  fifteen  minutes,  throw  off  the 
water,  cover  closely,  and  let  tbem  steam  till 
done,  which  will  be  in  about  five  minutes  more. 


Potatoes,  Boiled  (another  way).— The 
boiling  of  potatoes  in  the  best  manner,  which 
to  some  may  seem  a very  simple  affair,  requires 
considerable  attention,  and  much  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  vegetable  depends  on  its  being 
properly  cooked.  The  following  directions  are 
given  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine , Vol.  V.,  pp. 
191  and  603  “ It  is  of  consequence  that  the 

potatoes  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  one  size ; 
that  they  he  well  washed  and  cleared  of  earth  or 
dirt ; that  they  be  put,  with  cold  water,  into  a 
pan  or  kettle,  well  rinsed  about,  and  kept  there 
for  an  hour  or  two,  which  will  extract  the  black 
liquor  with  which  they  are  impregnated.  They 
ought  then  to  be  put,  with  their  skins  on,  not 
into  boiling  water  like  greens,  but  into  fresh 
cold  water,  with  a little  salt,  and  boiled  in  a 
kettle  or  saucepan,  closely  covered,  in  tho  most 
rapid  mannor.  No  more  water  should  bo  put 
in  than  merely  to  covor  them,  as  they  produce 
thomsclvoB  a considerable  quantity  of  fluid. 
When  sufficiently  done,  tho  water  should  be 
instantly  poured  off,  and  tho  vessol  containing 
the  cooked  potatoes  is  to  bo  placed  on  the  sido 
of  the  fire  with  the  cover  off  until  the  steam  bo 


Potatoes,  Boiled  (Irish  fashion). —In 
Ireland  potatoes  are  cooked  so  that  they  may 
have,  as  they  call  it,  a bone  in  them ; that  is, 
that  the  middle  part  shall  not  be  quite  cooked. 
They  are  done  thus : — Put  a gallon  of  water 
with  two  ounces  of  salt  in  a large  iron  pot  with 
the  potatoes,  boil  for  about  ten  minutes,  or 
until  the  skin  is  loose,  pour  the  water  out  of  the 
pot,  put  a dry  cloth  on  the  top  of  the  potatoes, 
and  place  the  pot  on  the  side  of  the  fire,  with- 
out water,  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  serve, 

In  Ireland  turf  is  the  principal  article  of  fuel, 
which  is  burnt  on  the  flat  hearth ; a little  of  , 
it  is  generally  scraped  up  round  the  pot  so  as 
to  keep  a gradual  heat ; by  this  plan  the  potato 
is  both  boiled  and  baked.  Probable  cost,  Id. 
or  l£d.  per  pound. 

Potatoes,  Boiled  in  their  Jackets.— 

Potatoes  are  frequently  boiled  and  served  in 
their  jackets,  and  a small  plate  is  placed  by 
the  side  of  each  guest  to  receive  the  skins. 
They  are  certainly  nicer  boiled  in  this  way 
than  in  any  other,  and  also  better,,  for  the 
most  nutritious  portion  of  the  potato  is  said  to 
lie  quite  close  to  the  skin,  and  it  is  frequently 
cut  off  when  the  potato  is  carelessly  peeled: 
at  the  same  time  this  method  is  an  inconvenient 
and  not  very  tidy  way  of  serving  them. 
Choose  potatoes  of  unifonn  size,  and  scrub 
them  with  a soft  brush  until  they  are  perfectly 
clean.  Put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a little 
cold  water,  not  quite  sufficient  to  cover  them. 
Boil  them  as  gently  as  possible,  for  the  more 
slowly  they  are  cooked  the  better  they  will  be.  ■ 
If  a little  salt  is  thrown  in  occasionally,  it  will 
be  found  a great  improvement.  If  the  potatoes 
are  large,  add  half  a cupful  of  cold  water 
every  now  and  then.  In  order  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  they  are  done  enough,  probe 
them  occasionally  with  a fork,  and  when  they 
are  tender  throughout,  pour  off  the  water,  put 
the  saucepan  once  more  on  the  fire,  and  let 
it  remain  until  the  potatoes  are  quite  dry. 
Send  them  to  table  with  the  skins  on.  lime 
to  boil  the  potatoes,  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour,  according  to  size  and  quality.  Allow 
six  potatoes  for  two  persons.  Probable  cost,  ta- 
per pound. 

Potatoes,  Broiled. -Take  some  cold 
potatoes;  cut  them  lengthwise  into  slices  hall 
an  inch  thick,  dredge  a little  flour  lightly  over 
these,  and  lay  them  on  a hot  gridiron  over 
clear  but  not  very  fierce  fire  Turn  them  abo 
that  they  may  be  equally  coloured  on  both  side • , 
and  serve  very  hot.  Tho  sUce.  mat*  “t 
ho  allowed  to  get  herd,  or  they  will  gSt 
Time,  till  browned.  Allow  two  or  three  po 
for  each  person.  Probable  cost,  Id.  or  i - P 
pound.  . 

Potatoes  Browned  under  a K0,®~  ' 
ing  Joint.— Half  boil  eight  or  ten  ^ 
kidnoy  potatoes.  Drain  the  water  from  them, 
flour  them  well,  and  lay  them 


sending  to  table,  place  them  on  blotting  paj 
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or  on  a sieve,  to  clear  them  from  fat,  and  servo 
very  hot.  The  potatoes  may  he  either  put  on  a 
separate  dish  or  placed  round  the  joint  they  aro 
to  accompany.  Time  to  boil  the  potatoes,  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour  ; to  brown  them,  one  hour 
or  more.  Probable  cost  of  potatoes,  Id.  or 
»d.  per  pound.  Allow  two  or  three  for  each 
person. 

Potatoes,  Casserole  of  (see  Casserole  of 
Potatoes). 

potatoes,  Choosing  of.— There  are  so 
many  sorts  and  sizes  of  potatoes,  and  tastes 
differ  so  much  with  regard  to  them,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  give  a general  rule  as  to 
choosing  them.  It  is  best  to  buy  them  with 
the  mould  hanging  about  them,  as  this  shows 
that  they  are  freshly  dug,  and  this  mould 
should  not  be  removed  until  they  are  about  to 
be  used.  Yellow-looking  potatoes  are  the  best, 
and  reddish-coloured  ones  are  better  than 
white.  Potatoes  are  more  likely  to  be  good 
when  they  are  of  a moderate  size  and  free 
from  blemish  than  when  they  are  very  large. 

Potatoes,  Cold,  Fried  in  Slices.— 

Cut  up  half  a dozen  firm  boiled  potatoes  in 
slices  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Put  these 
into  a saucepan  with  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
and  shake  them  over  the  fire  until  they  are 
lightly  browned.  Sprinkle  over  them  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  a table-spoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  a tea-spoonful  of  finely-minced  onion, 
and  the  juice  of  half  a small  lemon.  A tea- 
spoonful of  good  brown  gravy  may  be  added  or 
not.  Serve  very  hot.  Time,  ten  minutes  to 
fry  the  potatoes.  Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient 
for  two  or  three  persons. 

Potatoes,  Cold,  to  Re-dress.— When 
potatoes  are  left  after  being  served,  they  may 
be  sent  to  table  again  in  two  or  three  ways. 
They  may  be  mixed  with  cabbages,  and  made 
into  colcannon  ( see  Colcannon),  or  they  may  be 

Emade  into  a salad  ( see  Potato  Salad),  or  they 
may  be  warmed  with  cream  ( see  Potatoes  a la 
Creme  and  Sliced  with  Parmesan),  .or  they 
may  be  sliced  and  fried  ( see  Potatoes,  Cold, 
Pried  in  Slices),  or  they  may  bo  more  simply 
fried,  as  follows : — Melt  a piece  of  clean 
dripping  in  a frying-pan,  slice  the  potatoes 
into  this,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
keep  stirring  them  about  until  they  are  quite 
hot.  Serve  immediately.  Or  beat  up  cold 
potatoes  till  they  are  quite  free  from  lumps. 
With  one  pound  of  the  pulp  mix  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  an 
ounce  of  butter,  and  as  much  milk  as  will 
moisten  the  beat  potatoes.  Press  them  into  a 
plain  mould,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven  until 
they  are  nicely  browned.  Serve  very  hot.  Or 
take  the  remains  of  mashed  potatoes  as  soon  as 
they  come  from  the  table.  Press  them  lightly 
into  a small  mould,  and  leave  them  until  the 
next  day.  Half  an  hour  before  they  are  wanted, 
turn  them  out,  cut  them  into  slices  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  brown  them  in  a baking-tin  in  the 
oven. 

Potatoes  en  Salade. — Boil,  peel,  and 
slico  potatoes,  and  season  them  with  oil, 
vinegar,  salt,  popper,  and  fino  herbs,  cither 
sliced  gherkins,  beet-root,  or  capers. 


Potatoes,  Fish  Soup  with  (see  Fish 
Soup  with  Potatoes). 

Potatoes,  Forced  (a  French  recipe).— 
Tako  two  large  kidney  potatoes,  wash  and  peel 
them,  cut  them  in  half  lengthwise ; scoop  out 
the  inside  carefully  with  a spoon,  leaving,  the 
outer  part  about  the  thickness  of  a penny-piece. 
Take  two  large  roasted  potatoes,  two  shallots 
chopped  fine,  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg,  a little  piece  of  fat  bacon,  a pinch  of 
parsley  and  chives  chopped  fine ; pound  all 
with  pepper  and  salt,  form  into  a paste,  butter 
the  insides  of  the  potato-shells,  and  fill  them 
with  this  paste,  in  which  let  the  upper  part  be 
convex  ; butter  a baking-tin  with  fresh  butter, 
put  your  potatoes  on  it,  and  bake  them  in  a 
moderate  oven ; in  half  an  hour,  if  the  upper 
and  under  parts  are  browned,  serve. 

Potatoes  for  Pilgrims  (a  Trappist 
recipe). — Boil  six  or  eight  potatoes,  and  cut 
them  in  slices.  Make  a little  frying  batter  ( see 
Frying  Batter),  and  dip  in  it  half  a dozen  onions 
thinly  sliced ; fry  these  in  hot  fat,  and  when 
they  are  browned,  put  the  potatoes  into  the 
pan  with  them.  Pour  over  them  as  much  milk 
as  will  barely  cover  them.  Sprinkle  powdered 
sugar  upon  them,  let  them  stew  gently  a short 
time,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time  to  stew,  five 
or  six  minutes.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Potatoes  Fried. — French  kidney  potatoes 
are  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Wash  and  peel 
some  potatoes,  and  cut  them  from  the  breadth 
(not  the  length)  in  slices  as  thin  as  a shilling. 
As  they  are  sliced  throw  them  into  cold  water, 
and  keep  them  there  until  wanted.  When  they 
are  to  be  dressed,  dry  them  carefully  in  a nap- 
kin, and  throw  them- — a few  at  a time- — into 
as  much  boiling  fat  as  will  cover  them  entirely. 
The  fat  may  be  known  to  be  boiling  when  it 
ceases  to  hiss,  and  is  still.  Move  the  potatoes 
about  in  the  fat  that  they  may  be  equally 
cooked,  and  when  they  are  brightly  browned  on 
both  sides  and  crisp,  put  them  on  a cloth  or  on 
brown  paper  before  the  fire  to  drain  the  grease, 
from  them,  sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them,  and 
serve  very  hot.  Fried  potatoes  are  good  with 
steaks  or  chops,  or  may  be  even  served  by 
themselves  as  a breakfast  dish.  Cold  boiled 
potatoes  may  be  sliced  and  fried  in  the  same 
way,  but  the  slices  should  be  cut  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick.  Time  to  fry,  about  eight 
minutes.  The  best  and  easiest  way  of  frying 
potatoes  is  to  put  them  a few  at  a time  into  a 
frying  basket  and  fry  in  boiling  fat. 

Potatoes,  Fried  (another  way).— Cut  the 
potatoes  into  slices  about  the  thickness  of  a 
shilling,  then  fry  them  in  clarified  dripping.  If 
you  have  any  goose  dripping,  it  will  do  better. 
When  the  potatoes  are  fried  a fine  brown 
colour  and  crisp,  drain  all  the  grease  on  a 
towel,  and  serve  them  quite  hot  on  a napkin, 
or  in  a deep  dish ; they  cannot  be  dished  nicely 
in  any  other  way.  Do  not  forget  to  sprinkle 
them  over  with  a little  pounded  salt. 

Potatoes,  Fried  (another  way). — Tako  a 
sufficient  number  of  potatoes,  and  cut  them  in 
thin  slices.  Wash  well  and  dry,  then  put  them 
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in  a saucepan  with  cold  water,  and  boil  up  onco. 
Drain  and  dry.  Molt  a slico  of  butter  in  a 
frying-pan,  shake  tlio  slices  in  this  over  tho  lire 
tin  blown,  and  serve.  By  way  of  variety,  pota- 
toes may  bo  fried  in  battor,  a little  popper  and 
salt  being  shaken  over  them  when  they  are  fry- 
ing. Small  new  potatoes  are  best  for  this  method. 

Potatoes  Pried  for  Garnish  ( see 

Garnish,  Potatoes  Fried  for). 

Potatoes,  Pried,  Garnish  of.— Cut  the 

potatoes  into  any  fanciful  shapes,  wash  them, 
drain  them  on  a cloth,  and  then  melt  an  ounce 
of  butter,  and  pour  it  ovor  them.  Put  tho 
potatoes  in  a stewpan  large  enough  to  allow 
them  to  lie  clear  of  ono  another.  Toss  them 
about  every  two  or  three  minutes  till  they  aro 
brightly  browned,  and  serve  immediately. 

Potatoes,  Fried  (German  method).— Fry 
in  somo  butter  small  slices  of  bread  and  sliced 
potatoes  parboiled  in  water  lightly  salted , 
serve  them  on  a dish,  and  pour  over  them  a 
little  bouilli  of  potato  flour;  sprinkle  with 
sugar,  and  brown  them  in  a Dutch  oven. 

Potatoes  Fried  in  Butter.— Peel  some 
raw  potatoes,  and  cut  them  in  thin  slices,  r iy 
them  in  butter  over  a hot  fire,  continually 
turning  them,  until  they  become  sufficiently 
brown.  Let  them  drain ; then  arrange  them 
on  a hot  dish,  sprinkle  salt  over  them,  and 
serve.  , 

Potatoes  Pried  Whole.  — Boil  small 
potatoes  of  uniform  size  until  they  are  almost 
done  enough.  Drain  them,  and  put  them  into 
a frying-pan  sufficiently  large  to  allow  them  to 
lie  without  touching  one  another,  with  plenty 
of  hot  fat.  Shake  them  about  till  they  are 
lightly  and  equally  browned  all  over,  and  serve 
as  soon  as  they  are  done  enough.  If  liked, 
they  may  be  dipped  in  egg  and  broad-crumb 
before  they  are  fried.  Cold  boiled  potatoes 
may  be  re-dressed  in  this  way.  Time  to  fry, 
ten  or  twelve  minutes.  Probable  cost,  potatoes 
Id.  or  l£d.  per  pound.  Allow  two  or  more 
potatoes  for  each  person. 


Potatoes,  Frost-bitten.— Frost  seems  to 
have  the  curious  effect  of  converting  the  starch 
of  potatoes  into  sugar.  When  the  tubers  are 
affected  by  frost,  or  are  what  is  called  host- 
bitten,  they  become  sweet,  and  in  this  state 
are  no  longer  fit  for  eating;  they  are  usually 
given  to  cattle,  or  are  used  for  distillation  of 
spirits,  or  for  making  beer.  If  only  slightly 
frost-bitten  they  may  be  partially  restored  by 
throwing  them  into  cold  water. 

Potatoes  in  Cases— Wash  half  a dozen 
largo  potatoes,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate 
oven.  When  done  enough,  cut  a round  the  size 
of  a crown  from  the  top  of  each,  and  carefully 
scoop  out  the  inside,  though  not  so  as  to  leave 
the  skin  quite  bare.  Rub  the  pulp  through  a 
colander,  and  mix  with  it  an  ounce  of  butter, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  milk,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  Stir  tho  mixture  over  the  fire  until 
it  is  hot,  then  add  tho  white  of  an  egg  beaten 
to  a froth.  Rub  tho  skin  of  tho  potatoes  with 
butfeor  fill  them  with  the  mixture,  put  tho  lids 
in  their  places,  and  bake  the  potatoes  in  a quick 


oven.  If  liked,  the  potato-cases  can  be  filled 
with  minced  meat  or  forcemeat  instead  of 
mushed  potatoes.  Time  to  bake  the  potatoes, 
two  hours  at  first,  afterwards  until  quite  hot. 
Probable  cost,  4d.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three 
persons. 

Potatoes,  Mashed— Boil  or  steam  the 
potatoes  until  they  aro  sufficiently  cooked,  and 
are  mealy  and  dry.  Carefully  remove  any  dis- 
coloured places  there  may  be  upon  them,  put 
them  into  a bowl,  and  beat  them  with  a wooden 
spoon  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  whilst 
beating,  add  a little  salt,  a slice  of  butter  oiled, 
and  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of  boiling  milk 
or  cream.  When  the  beaten  potatoes  are  quite 
smooth  and  free  from  lumps,  put  them  into  a 
saucepan,  and  beat  them  over  the  fire  lor  a 
minute  or  two,  till  they  are  light  and  quite 
hot.  Dish  them  lightly,  and  draw  the  fork 
backwards  over  them  to  roughen  the  surface. 
Or  butter  a mould,  press  the  potatoes  into  it, 
brown  them  in  the  oven,  and  turn  them  out 
before  serving.  Or  put  them  into  a dish  and 
reserve  a small  portion  of  the  mash.  1 ness 
this  through  a colander  upon  the  top  ot  the 
potatoes,  and  brown  the  surface  before  the  fire, 
or  with  a red-hot  iron.  Or  press  them  into 
small  buttered  pans,  brown  them,  and  turn 
them  out  before  serving;  servo  very  hot.  lime, 

half  an  hour  or  more  to  boil  the  potatoes. 
Probable  cost,  Id.  to  lid.  per  pound.  Suf- 
ficient, two  pounds  of  potatoes  for  four  or  me 
persons. 

Potatoes,  Mashed  (another  way).— 
Mashed  potatoes  are  ordinarily  prepared  by 
crushing  the  hot  dressed  tubers  with  a rolling- 
pin  or  the  back  of  a spoon,  the  tubers  being 
placed  in  a bowl  or  dish,  or  on  a pie-board.  - 
little  milk,  butter,  and  salt  may  be  added  or 
not,  according  to  taste,  and  the  potatoes  may 
either  be  at  once  served  up,  or  pressed  into 
forms,  browned  off  in  the  oven,  and  then 

served. 

Potatoes  Mashed  and  Browned  — 

Boil  a pound  of  mealy  potatoes  in  their  skins. 
When  done  enough,  peel  them,  throw  them  into 
a bowl,  and  beat  them  lightly  with  an  ounce  of 
butter,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  cream  or  imlU 
little  pepper  and  salt,  and  tho  yolk  of  an  egg. 
Butter  a pie-dish,  turn  the  mashed  potatoes 
into  it,  brush  over  with  the  white  of  an  egg, 
ornament  on  the  top,  and  town  in  a quick 
oven.  Serve  the  potatoes  in  the  dish,  lime, 
half  an  hour  or  more  to  boil  tho  potatoes,  I 
minutes  to  brown  them.  Probable  cost,  in- 
sufficient for  two  persons. 

Potatoes,  Mashed,  Cod  with  («*  Cod 

with  Mashed  Potatoes). 


Potatoes,  Mashed,  with  Onions 

Boil  and  dry  tho  potatoes,  and  m^i  Ui^.^ 
cording  to  the  directions  given  aboi  e,  an 
mashing  mix  with  them  two  or  three  onions 
which  have  been  boiled  till  .soft  and  finely 
minced.  The  quantity  of  oiuon  us^ 

course  bo  regulated  b\  as  - k ^ up 

when  the  flavour  is  very  m^h  ^d,^^ 

a raw  onion,  and  mix  it  . jj 

Time,  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  to  bon 
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tho  potatoes.  Probable  cost,  Id.  or  lid.  por 
pound.  Sufficient,  two  pounds  of  potatoes  tor 
four  or  five  persons. 

Potatoes,  Mock  New,  in  Cream.— 

Wash  and  peel  a number  of  old  potatoes  of  a, 
small  size,  and  cut  them  down  to  the  sizo  of 
new  potatoes.  Boil  them  in  salt-and-wator 
for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  then  pour  off  the 
liquid,  cover  with  a cloth,  and  let . them 
steam  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  ten  minutes. 
Almost  cover  them  with  cream,  sprinkle  a little 
salt  over  them,  and  let  them  simmer  very 
gently  until  they  are  quite  done  enough,  but 
whole.  Lift  them  out  carefully  with  a spoon, 
pour  the  cream  over  them,  and  serve  very  hot. 
If  preferred,  white  sauce  may  be  used  instead 
of  cream.  Time,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost 
of  potatoes,  Id.  or  l^d.  per  pound.  Allow  half 
a dozen  for  each  person. 

Potatoes  Moulded  with  Parmesan. 

— Mash  some  potatoes  till  quite  smooth,  and 
bind  them  together  with  one  or  two  well-beaten 
eggs.  Put  them  into  a dish,  and  shape  them  in 
a dome-like  form  high  in  the  centre.  Smooth 
the  surface,  and  afterwards  draw  the  back  of  a 
fork  gently  over  it,  and  sprinkle  upon  it  some 
finely-grated  Parmesan.  Put  little  pieces  of 
butter  here  and  there  upon  it,  and  bake  the 
potatoes  till  they  are  brightly  browned.  Serve 
very  hot.  Probable  cost,  7d.  Sufficient,  two 
pounds  of  potatoes  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Potatoes,  New,  Boiled. — Take  freshly- 
dug  new  potatoes.  Wash  them  well,  and  rub 
off  the  skin  with  a flannel  or  a coarse  cloth. 
Throw  them  into  boiling  salted  water,  in 
which  a sprig  of  mint  may  be  put  if  the  flavour 
is  not  disliked,  and  let  them  simmer  gently 
until  they  are  quite  tender.  Pour  off  the 
liquid,  and  let  them  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
fire  with  the  lid  only  half  on  the  saucepan,  till 
they  are  thoroughly  dry.  Put  a slice  of  butter 
into  a hot  vegetable  tureen,  pile  the  potatoes 
over  this,  and  serve  very  hot.  New  potatoes 
should  be  cooked  before  they  have  been  twenty- 
four  houi-s  out  of  the  ground.  Although 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  they  are  by  no  means 
so  digestible  as  fully-grown  tubers.  Time  to 
boil,  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  according  to 
size.  Probable  cost,  Id.  to  lid.  per  pound. 
Sufficient,  three  pounds  for  six  persons. 

Potatoes,  New,  Stewed  in  Butter.— 

Take  new  potatoes  when  they  first  come  into 
season  and  are  young  and  small.  Rub  off  the 
skins  with  a flannel  or  coarse  cloth,  wash  and 
dry  them  well,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan 
with  a slice  of  fresh  butter— four  ounces  will  be 
enough  for  a good-sized  dish.  Let  them  steam 
gently  until  they  are  done  enough,  shaking 
tho  saucepan  every  two  or  three  minutes,  that 
they  may  be  equally  cooked.  Sprinkle  a little 
salt  and  pepper  over  them,  and  serve  very 
hot.  Time  to  stew,  about  half  an  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost,  when  they  first  come  into  tho  mar- 
ket, Is.  per  pound  or  more.  Sufficient,  three 
pounds  for  a dish. 

Potatoes,  Preserved-— Potatoes  maybe 
Preserved  so  as  to  endure  the  longest  voyages 


by  thoroughly  desiccating  them  in  an  oven,  or 
by  steam  heat.  To  facilitate  the  operation,  the 
tubers,  either  raw  or  three-parts  dressed,  are 
usually  first  cut  into  dice  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  square. 

Potatoes,  Boiled. — Take  two  pounds  of 
boiled  potatoes,  dry  and  floury.  Mash  them 
well,  flavour  with  grated  nutmeg,  and  beat 
them  up  with  an  ounce  of  clarified  butter, 
a table-spoonful  of  sherry,  and  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs.  Make  the  mixture  into  a roll,  brush 
it  over  with  beaten  egg,  sprinkle  finely-grated 
bread-crumbs  equally  over  it,  and  bake  in  a 
well-buttered  dish  till  it  is  nicely  browned  all 
over.  Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and  pour  over  it 
a sauce  prepared  as  follows : — Beat  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  and  mix  with  it  two  glassfuls  of  light 
wine.  Add  a little  sugar  and  grated  nutmeg, 
and  whisk  the  mixture  over  the  fire  until  it 
begins  to  thicken.  Take  it  off  at  once,  and 
serve  immediately.  Time,  two  or  three  minutes 
to  boil  the  sauce ; about  half  an  hour  to  brown 
the  roll.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  wine, 
8d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Potatoes,  Savoury  (a  German  recipe).— 
Half-boil  six  or  eight  large  potatoes,  and  cut 
them  into  slices  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
Dissolve  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a stewpan,  or, 
if  preferred,  substitute  two  ounces  of  fat  bacon 
cut  into  small  pieces  for  the  butter.  Add  a 
minced  onion,  and  let  it  stew  until  tender. 
Dredge  a table-spoonful  of  flour  into  the 
butter,  and  stir  until  it  is  smooth  and  brown  ; 
then  pour  in  gradually  as  much  boiling  stock  or 
water  as  will  make  the  sauce  of  the  consistency 
of  cream.  Add  a pinch  of  thyme  and  mar- 
joram, a large  table-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley, 
some  pepper  and  salt,  and  a little  grated  nut- 
meg, a bay-leaf,  or  any  other  flavouring.  Let 
the  sauce  simmer  a few  minutes,  put  in  the 
sliced  potatoes,  and  when  they  are  tender 
without  being  broken,  turn  the  whole  upon  a 
dish,  and  serve  very  hot.  If  liked,  the  butter 
and  flour  may  be  kept  from  browning,  and  a 
little  milk  may  be  used  to  thin  the  sauce. 
Time,  one  horn  or  more.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Potatoes,  Scalloped.— Mash  some  pota- 
toes in  the  usual  way  with  butter  and  a little 
hot  milk.  Butter  some  scallop-shells  or  patty- 
pans, fill  them  with  the  mashed  potatoes,  make 
them  smooth  on  the  top,  and  then  draw  the 
back  of  a fork  over  them.  Sprinkle  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs  on  the  top,  and  lay  small 
pieces  of  butter  here  and  there  upon  them. 
Put  the  potatoes  in  a Dutch  oven  before  the 
fire  till  they  are  brightly  browned,  and  serve 
on  a neatly-folded  napkin  in  the  scallop-shells. 
Time,  about  a quarter  of  an  horn  to  brown  the 
potatoes.  Probable  cost,  Id.  or  H-d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient,  one  scallop-shell  for  each  person. 

Potatoes,  Sliced  (German  way  of 
cooking). — Dissolve  two  ounces  of  butter  in 
a saucepan,  mix  one  ounce  of  flour  smoothly 
with  it,  and  stir  the  paste  until  it  is  lightly 
browned.  Add  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar, 
a small  lump  of  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  hot  stock,  and  a bay-leaf,  and  boil  the 
sauce  until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  cream. 
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Slice  four  or  five  potatoes,  throw  them  into 
tho  sauco,  and  lot  thorn  simmer  gently  until 
tondor.  Servo  immediately.  If  liked,  tho  sauco 
can  be  flavoured  with  onion.  Time  to  simmer 
the  potatoes,  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  6d. 
Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Potatoes,  Sliced,  with  Parmesan.— 

Cut  some  firm  boiled  potatoes  into  slices. 
Place  them  in  layers  in  a dish,  and  pour  over 
each  layer  a small  portion  of  white  sauce.  Put 
a little  of  the  sauce  smoothly  over  the  top, 
and  sprinkle  over  this  some  grated  Parmesan 
cheese  and  bread-crumbs  so  as  to  cover  it 
entirely.  Drop  a little  butter  here  and  there 
on  the  top,  put  tho  dish  in  a well-heated  oven 
until  the  potatoes  are  warmed  through,  and 
then  serve.  Cold  potatoes  may  be  warmed  in 
this  way,  and  they  will  be  very  good  if  the 
Parmesan  is  omitted  and  cream  used  instead 
of  white  sauce.  Time  to  heat  the  potatoes, 
about  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  for  a 
moderate-sized  dish. 

Potatoes,  Steamed.— Wash  and  pare 
some  fully-grown  potatoes,  and  as  they  are  done 
tlnrow  them  into  cold  water.  Drain  them,  put 
them  into  a steamer,  and  place  this  over  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water.  Cover  closely,  and 
keep  the  water  boiling  until  they  are  done 
enough.  When  a fork  will  pierce  them  easily 
they  are  ready.  Shake  the  steamer  over  a bowl 
for  a minute  to  give  the  potatoes  a flowery 
appearance,  and  serve  very  hot.  In  order  to 
steam  potatoes  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that 
the  steamer  should  be  made  to  fit  the  sauce- 
pan which  contains  the  boiling  water.  Time, 
twenty  to  forty  minutes,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  potatoes.  Probable  cost,  Id.  to 
l^d.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  two  pounds  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Potatoes,  Stewed  (a  la  Framjaise).— 
Wash  eight  or  nine  large  potatoes  m two  or 
three  waters.  Drain  them,  and  put  them  mto 
a saucepan  with  barely  enough  water  to  cover 
them,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  till  they 
are  half  cooked.  Peel  them,  and  let  them  he 
till  they  are  almost  cold ; then  cut  them  into 
slices  half  an  inch  thick.  Melt  an  ounce  of 
fresh  butter  in  a saucepan,  and  mix  half  an 
ounce  of  flour  smoothly  with  it.  _ Add  gradually 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  boiling  stock,  four 
small  onions  finely  shred,  a table-spoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
Simmer  the  sauce  gently  until  the  onion  is 
quite  soft.  Put  in  the  sliced  potatoes,  let  them 
simmer  gently  until  done  enough,  and  serve  in 
a hot  dish  •with  the  sauce  poured  over  them. 
Time  to  simmer  the  potatoes  by  themselves, 
a few  minutes;  in  the  sauce,  ten  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  9d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Potatoes,  Storing  of.— If  kept  in  a cool 
dry  place,  potatoes  wifi  keep  good  for  maDy 
months,  and  as  they  are  generally  high  in  price 
during  tho  winter  months,  it  is  a good  plan  to 
buy  a quantity  when  they  are  choap  for  uso 
when  they  are  dear.  When  spring  comes  they 
will  l)Cfrii3  to  put  out  shoots,  especially  if  they 
aro  kept  in  a damp  place,  and  this  will  make 
them  unfit  for  food.  To  prevont  tins,  some 


cooks  dip  them  for  a moment  into  boiling 
water  before  storing  them.  For  domestic  use, 
the  best  way  to  preserve  them  is  to  buy  them 
with  the  earth  still  clinging  around  them,  as 
they  are  dug  out  of  the  ground,  to  lay  them 
upon  straw  in  a dry,  cool  cellar,  and  in  winter 
time  to  cover  them  with  straw  to  keep  the  frost 
from  them.  They  should  ho  looked  over  care- 
fully before  they  are  put  way,  and  if  there  are 
any  rotten  ones  amongst  the  number  they 
should  be  removed,  or  they  may  contaminate 
the  rest.  When  a large  quantity  are  to  be  pre- 
served, a deep  hole  should  be  dug  in  the  ground 
and  lined  with  straw,  the  potatoes  put  into  it, 
and  covered  with  straw. 


Potatoes,  Stuffed.— Hollow  out  large 
potatoes,  and  fill  them  with  mealy  potatoes 
beaten  to  a paste  in  a mortar  with  chopped 
parsley,  chives  and  shallot,  butter,  fat  bacon 
cut  into  dice,  pepper  and  salt.  Butter  the 
insides  of  the  potatoes,  and  nearly  fill  them  with 
the  above  paste ; put  them  on  a buttered  tin, 
and  bake  in  a Dutch  oven.  When  browned, 
serve. 

Potatoes,  Substitutes  for.  — Oxalit 
Crenata,  introduced  from  South  America  as  a 
substitute  for  potatoes,  which  it  resembles,  may 
be  dressed  as  follows : — Set  the  roots  on  the 
fire  in  boiling  water,  and  when  soft  pour  off 
the  water,  and  place  some  hot  cinders  near  the 
lid  of  the  saucepan,  which  will  thoroughly  dry 
the  roots,  and  render  them  mealy.  The  stalks 
of  the  plant  may  be  peeled,  and  used  like  those 
of  rhubarb— in  tarts.  The  Cerfeuil  Bulbeiix  is 
another  substitute  for  the  potato.  It  is  said  to 
surpass  that  vegetable  in  nutritive  qualities, 
containing  more  starch,  and  fatty  matter.  It 
has  a very  agreeable  flavour.  Another  substi- 
tute is  a gigantic  yam,  a yard  in  length,  from 
Bio  Janeiro  and  New  Zealand. 


Potatoes,  Varieties  of.— The  varieties  of 
the  potato  that  are  cultivated  are  very  numerous, 
and  new  ones  are  constantly  appearing,  fhe 
soil  in  which  the  potato  is  grown  will  be  foimd 
to  have  a considerable  influence  in  determining 
the  quality  of  the  potato;  and  almost  every 
district  has  its  peculiar  varieties,  their  names 
being  quite  arbitrary  or  local.  Most  kinds 
are  vastly  improved  by  removal  to  a different 
locality;  hence  growers  rarely  use  for  many 
years  in  succession  their  own  tubers  for  seed, 
but  continually  renew  the  stock  by  purchases 
from  another  district.  One  tuber  will  produce 
as  many  separate  plants  as  it  has  eyes,  but  a 
piece  of  the  potato  must  be  planted  with  each 
eye  or  shoot.  The  many  varieties  differ  in  form, 
size,  colour,  and  time  of  ripening ; some  are 
more  prolific  than  others,  some  are  naturally 
waxy  and  watery,  and  some  are  mealy,  which 
is  an  unfailing  characteristic  of  the  best  kinds. 


Potatoes  with  Sauce.— Put  some  butter 
a a stewpan,  thicken  it  with  flour,  and  Iry 
ome  onions  in  it  till  they  become  brown, 
’our  over  them  some  stock  broth,  and  season 
nth  salt  and  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  vinegar. 
Vhcn  tho  onions  are  sufficiently  cooked,  add 
ome  cooked  potatoes;  let  them  remain  until 
hoy  aro  hot,  and  then  servo  immediately. 
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Potatoes  with.  Sauce  Piquant. 

Wish  pare,  and  half  hoil  some  large  potatoes. 
SS  them,  and  when  nearly  cold  cut  them 
into  slices  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
two  or  three  rashers  of  fat  bacon  mto  small 
pieces,  place  them  in  a stowpan  with  afne>' 
minced  onion,  and  let  them  steam  untd  the 
onion  is  tender.  Add  a little  popper  and  salt,  a 
lump  of  sugar,  a bay -leaf,  and  as  much  stock  o 
water  as  will  barely  cover  the  sliced  potatoes. 
This  sauce  should  be  thickened  with  flour  to 
make  it  of  the  consistency  of  thick  cream,  an 
as  much  vinegar  may  be  added  as  will  make 
it  agreeably  acid.  Let  the  sauce  boil  a ew 
minutes,  put  in  the  sliced  potatoes,  ana  le 
them  simmer  till  they  are  tender  without  being 
broken.  Serve  very  hot,  with  the  sauce  poured 
over  them.  Time,  an  hour  or  more.  Probable 
cost,  potatoes,  Id.  or  2d.  per  pound.  Sufhcient, 
six  large  potatoes  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Potatoes  with  White  Sauce.— Take 
some  dressed  potatoes,  cut  them  in  pieces,  pour 
white  sauce  ( see  White  Sauce)  over  them,  and 
serve. 


Potatoes  with  White  Sauce  (another 
way b —Thicken  some  butter  with  flour  in  a 
stewpan,  add  some  milk  or  cream,  with  chives 
and  parsley  cut  small,  season  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  nutmeg,  and  boil  these  ingredients  to  the 
consistence  of  sauce.  When  ready,  put  in  some 
cooked  potatoes  cut  in  slices,  let  tbem  remain 
till  hot  through,  and  serve. 

Pot-au-feu.— This  is  a common  dish  in 
France,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every 
household.  The  foundation  is  beef,  and  if 
other  meats  are  used  they  are  reserved  to  make 
their  appearance  under  different  disguises. 
The  parts  most  generally  used  are  the  leg, 
shoulders,  and  ribs.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
leg  are,  however,  the  best  for  the  purpose. 
The  bouillon  or  broth  is  flavoured  with  vege- 
tables that  are  boiled  in  it,  and  these  are  served 
with  the  bouilli  or  boiled  beef.  In  making 
pot-au-feu  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
stewpan  must  be  scrupulously  clean.  It  is 
usually  made  of  tinned  metal  or  earthenware. 
The  meat  should  be  quite  fresh,  should  be 
simmered  very  gently  but  continuously,  and 
skimmed  with  great  care.  The  fire  should  be 
steady  but  slow,  and  should  be  mended  very 
gently  when  necessary,  that  the  ebullition  may 
not  be  increased.  The  stewpan  should  not  be 
very  closely  covered,  or  the  bouillon  will  not  be 
clear — and  the  true  French  bouillon  is  clear, 
limpid,  of  a golden-amber  colour,  and  exhales 
pleasantly  the  combined  aromas  of  the  various 
meats  and  vegetables.  The  latter  should  be 
added  after  the  meat  has  simmered  half  the 
time,  and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  pan  after  they  are  done  enough,  or  they 
will  absorb  some  of  its  flavour.  A little  caramel 
or  burnt  sugar  may  be  used  to  colour  the 
bouillon,  and  this  should  bo  added  the  last 
thing.  Some  prefer  the  bouillon  the  first  day, 
and  some  the  second.  To  preserve  it,  it  should 
be  strained,  put  into  a clean  earthenware  pan 
without  cover,  kept  in  a cool  place,  and  boiled 
up  every  day  in  summer  and  every  three 
days  in  winter.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  if  either  turnips  or  garlic  are  used  the 


broth  will  not  keep  so  well  as  if  they  were 
omitted.  It  is  the  French  custom  to  put  small 
slices  of  toasted  bread  into  the  soup  tureen, 
to  pour  the  bouillon  over  them,  and  to  let  thes 
soak  a few  minutes  before  serving.  T he  loliow- 
in"  are  the  detailed  instructions  for  making 
pot-au-feu Take  four  pounds  of  fresh  beet 
and  any  bones  that  may  be  at  hand,  bind  tbe 
meat  to  keep  it  in  shape,  and  break  the  bones 
into  small  pieces.  Put  the  bones  into  the  stew- 
pan, lay  the  meat  upon  them,  pour  over  them 
three  quarts  of  cold  water,  and  add  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  salt.  Heat  the  liquid  slowly  and  care- 
fully, removing  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Ivecp 
adding  a table-spoonful  of  cold  water  to  assist 
its  doing  so,  and  skim  most  particularly  uiitil 
the  soup  is  quite  clear.  When  it  is  thoroughly 
skimmed,  cover  tightly  to  keep  out  the  dust,  and 
let  it  simmer  very  gently  for  two  hours.  Add 
an  onion  stuck  with  three  cloves,  a bunch  of 
parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  five  or  six  outer  sticks 
of  celery,  a leek,  two  carrots,  a bay-leaf,  a 
turnip,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  whole  pepper. 
The  vegetables  should  be  added  gradually,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  soup  may  not  be  lowered 
by  them.  Let  the  vegetables  simmer  gently  and 
continuously  for  two  hours  longer,  or  until  they 
are  tender.  Add  a little  more  pepper  and  salt 
if  required,  and  serve  the  bouillon  in  a tureen ; 
and  as  a remove,  the  bouilli  and  the  vegetables. 
Time,  five  hours  from  the  time  the  liquid 
has  once  boiled.  Probable  cost,  beef,  lid.  per 
nound.  Sufficient  for  ten  or  twelve  persons. 


Pot-au-!Feu  (another  way). — Make  up  the 
fire  so  that  it  will  bum  for  three  hours  without 
putting  on  coals;  taking  care  that  it  is  not 
too  fierce.  For  the  little  pot-au-feu  (enough 
for  four  persons),  take  a pound  and  half  of 
meat— for  choice  let  it  be  the  rump  or  round 
of  beef— ten  pennyweights  of  bone  (about  the 
quantity  which  is  sent  with  the  meat),  four 
quarts  of  water  filtered,  two  pennyweights  of 
salt  dry  and  well  powdered,  ten  pennyweights 
of  carrots,  ten  penny  weights  of  onions,  fifteen 
pennyweights  of  leeks,  one  pennyweight  of 
celery,  one  pennyweight  of  cloves,  ten  penny- 
weights of  turnips,  and  two  pennyweights  of 
parsnips.  The  cloves  should  be  stuck  in  one 
of  the  onions.  JBy  pennyweight,  it  should  be 
explained,  is  here  meant  the  weight  of  an  or- 
dinary bronze  penny,  which  is  the  third  part  of 
an  ounce.  For  the  greater  pot-au-feu  (for  high 
days  and  holidays),  take  three  pounds  of  meat, 
one  pound  of  bones,  six  quarts  of  water,  four 
pennyweights  of  salt,  twenty  pennyweights  of 
carrots,  twenty  pennyweights  of  onions,  thirty 
pennyweights  of  leeks,  three  pennyweights  of 
celery,  two  pennyweights  of  cloves,  twenty 
pennyweights  of  turnips,  and  four  penny- 
weights of  parsnips.  Be  careful  that  the  beef 
is  fresh.  Stale  and  dry  meat  makes  bad  soup 
and  worse  pot-au-feu.  Tie  up  the  meat  with 
a tape  to  keep  it  in  shape.  Smash  the  bones. 
Put  the  bones  in  the  saucepan  first,  then 
the  meat,  then  the  water,  cold.  Put  on  the 
fire,  add  the  salt,  and  make  the  pot  boil. 
As  soon  as  the  scum  begins  to  rise,  throw  in 
half  a pint  of  cold  water  for  the  great,  and  a 
gill  for  the  small  pot-au-feu,  and  skim  with  a 
perforated  spoon.  Do  both  three  times.  Wipe 
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the  edges  of  tho  pot  carofully;  then  add  the  I 
vegetables  as  mentioned  above,  and  as  soon  as 
the  pot  begins  to  boil  put  it  on  tho  sido  of  tho 
tire,  and  simmer  vory  gently — fivo  hours  for 
tho  great  pot-au-feu,  and  tlirco  hours  for  tho 
smaller.  Novor  let  the  boiling  bo  rapid  ; nover 
let  it  fail  to  simmer.  Tako  tho  meat  out,  and 
place  it  on  a dish.  Taste  tho  soup,  and  if  not 
salt  enough,  add  a littlo  salt  when  in  tho  tui-een. 
Skim  oil'  tho  fat,  strain  off  tho  soup,  add  a 
littlo  burnt  sugar  to  colour  it  five  minutes 
before  serving,  and  send  up  the  moat  with  tho 
vegetables  arranged  round  it.  This  soup  will 
servo  as  the  stock  for  almost  any  soup  that  is 
desired. 

Pot-au-Feu  (another  way). — “ The  pot-au- 
feu,”  says  Mr.  Buckmaster,  “ is  an  economical 
and  wholesome  dish,  and  is  well-suited  either  to 
a large  or  small  family.  It  is  the  standard  dish 
of  all  classes  in  France,  and  the  origin  of  beef 
stock.”  Mr.  Buckmaster’s  recipe  for  making 
pot-au-feu  and  bouillon  is  as  follows : — Take  a 
piece  of  fresh  beef  weighing  six  pounds,  and 
about  a pound  of  bones.  Tie  up  the  meat 
neatly  with  tape  or  string.  Put  all  into  a 
saucepan  holding  six  quarts,  fill  it  up  with 
enough  rain-water  to  cover  well  both  meat  and 
bones,  and  set  the  pan  on  the  fire.  Carefully 
remove  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  do  not  let  the 
liquid  boil.  At  intervals  add  small  quantities 
of  cold  water,  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
chocking  the  ebullition  and  helping  the  scum 
to  rise.  When  the  scum  is  all  removed,  put 
in  an  ounce  of  salt,  a salt-spoonful  of  whole 
pepper  and  allspice,  one  onion  stuck  with  three 
cloves,  one  leek,  three  carrots  of  average  size 
cut  in  two-inch  lengths,  two  turnips  of  average 
size  each  cut  in  four,  and  a bouquet  garni  (bunch 
of  herbs).  These  vegetables  should  not  be  put 
in  all  at  Once,  but  at  short  intervals,  so  as  to 
keep  the  contents  of  the  saucepan  at  the  same 
temperature.  Skim  now  for  the  last  time,  and 
set  the  pan  by  tho  side  of  the  fire  to  simmer 
gently  for  three  or  four  hours.  According  to 
the  season  all  or  some  of  the  following  vege- 
tables may  now  be  added : — A small  head  of 
celery  cut  in  two-inch  lengths,  and  a couple 
of  parsnips.  When  about  to  serve,  strain  the 
broth,  skim  off  the  fat,  and  add  a small  tea- 
spoonful  of  pounded  loaf  sugar.  Make  the 
broth  boiling  hot,  and  pour  it  into  the  soup 
tureen  over  small  slices  of  toasted  bread, 
adding,  according  to  taste,  a portion  of  the 
vegetables  cut  into  thin  slices.  Remove  the 
tape  or  string,  and  serve  the  meat,  garnishing 
with  mashed  potatoes,  spinach,  or  other  vege- 
tables in  season.  Do  not  bo  too  liberal  in  the 
use  of  pepper  and  salt;  these  can  be  added 
according  to  tasto  after  tho  soup  is  ready. 

Pot-au-Fou,  French,  Analysis  of 
the. — In  the  housekeeping  of  tho  French 
artisan  tho  broth-pot  yields  the  most  substan- 
tial nourishment;  tho  wife  attending  to  it, 
yet  without  possessing  tho  slightest  notion  of 
chemistry : she  places  tho  meat  in  tho  pot,  with 
about  two  quarts  of  wator  to  threo  pounds  of 
beef  at  the  comer  of  tho  fire,  where,  slowly 
becoming  hot,  the  heat  swells  tho  muscular 
fibres  of  tho  boef,  dissolving  tho  golatinous 

substances  therein' contained.  By  these  means 


tho  scum  gradually  rises,  the  osmazome  (which 
is  the  most  savoury  part  of  the  meat)  gently 
adds  its  unction  to  the  broth,  and  the  albumen 
(which  is  the  muscular  part  producing  the 
scum),  exuding  itself,  rises  to  the  surface. 
Thus  by  the  simple  process  of  having  conducted 
her  broth-pot  by  slow  degrees,  a relishing  and 
nutritious  broth  has  been  obtained,  and  a piece 
of  meat  tender  and  palatable  also.  Such  are 
the  advantages  of  this  truly  chemical  operation ; 
whilst  in  inconsiderately  placing  the  pot  over 
too  quick  a fire,  the  boiling  is  precipitated,  the 
albumen  coagulates  and  hardens;  the  water  pre- 
vented from  penetrating  the  meat,  the  osmazome 
is  hindered  from  disengaging  itself,  and  thus 
nothing  is  obtained  but  a piece  of  meat  hard  in 
tho  eating,  and  a broth  without  taste  or  succu- 
lonce;  therefore  the  greatest  masters  direct 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  putting  on  of 
the  stock-pots,  to  skim  them  slowly  over  a 
gentlo  fire,  adding  at  intervals  a little  cold 
water,  that  the  scum  may  rise  more  copiously ; 
these  are  the  useful  results  that  practice  daily 
evinces  to  even  the  least  skilful  of  the  profes- 
sion. It  is  sufficient  to  possess  but  a small 
share  of  sense  to  become  quickly  aware  of 
these  first  principles  of  alimentary  chemistry. 


Pot-au-Feu,  au  Bain-Marie.— Put  in 

an  earthen  pot  three  pounds  of  beef  cut  in 
slices,  two  pounds  of  fillet  of  veal,  a loin  of 
mutton,  removing  all  the  fat,  a fowl  coloured 
by  roasting,  and  five  pints  of  cold  water.  Add 
two  carrots,  a turnip,  three  leeks,  and  half  a 
head  of  celery  tied  in  a bundle,  and  a clove 
stuck  in  an  onion.  Cover  the  pot  closely,  and 
surround  it  with  a rim  of  paste  made  rather 
soft  and  of  flour  and  water  only.  The  paste 
should  hermetically  close  the  cover  that  the 
steam  may  be  retained  ■within.  Place  the  pot 
within  a stewpan  four  inches  more  in  width 
containing  water,  and  let  it  boil  uninter- 
ruptedly for  six  hours.  Bo  careful  to  add  boil- 
ing water  at  intervals  to  the  bain-marie , the 
ebullition  of  which  will  thus  always  remain  the 
same.  At  the  end  of  the  six  hours  remove  the 
paste  from  the  cover,  pass  the  broth  through  a 
silk  sieve,  and  use  it  for  soups  and  consommes. 
This  is  also  a stock  for  a family,  andnoimshing 
for  persons  whose  stomachs  are  impaired  by 
fatigue,  and  it  may  be  made  more  refreshing  if, 
in  making,  two  lettuces,  a handful  of  sorrel  and 
chervil,  picked,  washed,  and  tied  in  a bundle, 
are  added. 


Pot-au-Feu,  Household  (a  restorative 
broth).— Put  in  an  earthen  pot  sufficiently 
large  four  pounds  of  beef  sliced,  a good 
knuckle  of  veal,  and  a fowl  half  roasted.  Add 
nearly  three  quarts  of  cold  water,  set  it  at 
the  sido  of  tho  fire,  and  skim  gently.  Add 
salt,  two  carrots,  a tm-nip,  three  leeks,  and  naif 
a head  of  celery  tied  in  a bundle,  and  a clo\  o 
stuck  in  an  onion,  and  let  it  boil  slowly  for  five 
hours  without  ceasing.  Then  take  up  the  roots 
and  trim  them  neatly ; taste  the  broth,  using 
but  little  salt  to  flavour  the  soup:  skim,  add 
tho  roots  to  it,  and  serve.  Tins  is  a hoalt 
soup,  and  good  in  families  where  the  nourish- 
ment  of  children  is  to  be  attended  to. 
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Pot-herbs. — One  is  inclined  to  infer  from 
the  name  pot-horbs  that  they  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  cookery,  and  occupy  tho  place  ox 
leading  articles  of  diet.  It  is  not  so,  how- 
ever : pot-herbs  are  rather  those  which  are  ox 
secondary  importance,  and  of  value  chiefly 
for  flavouring,  as  parsley,  horseradish,  Indian 
cress,  &c. 

Borage. — A native  or  naturalised  m some 
parts  of  this  country.  Its  young  leaves  and 
tender  tops  afford  a boiled  dish  in  summer  and 
autumn;  they  are  also  sometimes  used  as  salads. 

Chervil.  — An  annual  plant,  a native  of 
various  Continental  regions,  and  sometimes  met 
with  naturalised  in  English  gardens.  A variety 
of  chervil  cultivated  in  Paris  has  beautiful 
frizzed  leaves.  The  tender  leaves  are  made  use 
of  in  salads  and  soups ; those  of  the  curled 
variety  are  also  used  in  garnishing. 

mu.— A hardy  biennial  plant,  possessing 
powerful  aromatic  properties.  By  means  of  its 
leaves  one  may  heighten  the  relish  of  some 
vegetable  pickles,  particularly  cucumbers.  The 
leaves  are  also  employed  in  salads  and  soups. . 

Fennel. — A perennial  plant,  naturalised  in 
this  country,  and  long  an  inmate  of  our 
gardens.  Its  tender  stalks  are  used  in  salads  ; 
the  leaves  boiled  form  an  ingredient  in  fish 
sauces ; they  are  used  raw  to  garnish  several 
dishes.  There  is  a variety  of  fennel  called 
finochio,  the  blanched  stalks  of  which  are  eaten 
with  oil,  vinegar,  and  pepper,  as  a cold  salad ; 
sometimes  they  are  put  into  soup. 

Horseradish. — A perennial  plant  found  by  the 
side  of  ditches,  and  in  marshy  places  in  some 
parts  of  England.  Its  cultivation  in  gardens 
has  long  been  attended  to.  The  root  of  the 
horseradish,  when  scraped  into  threads,  is  a 
popular  accompaniment  to  roast  beef.  It  is 
also  employed  in  sauces,  and  in  winter  salads. 

Indian  Cress. — The  Indian  cress  or  nastur- 
tium is  a native  of  Peru,  and  a hardy  annual. 
In  its  native  clime  it  stands  several  seasons, 
but  with  us — our  winter  being  too  severe— it 
has  to  be  treated  as  an  annual  plant,  and  be 
sown  every  year.  Its  flowers  and  young  leaves 
are  often  eaten  in  salads ; they  have  a warm 
taste  like  the  common  cress.  The  flowers  are 
also  used  as  a garnishing  for  dishes.  The 
berries,  when  gathered  green  and  pickled,  form 
an  excellent  substitute  for  capers. 

Marigold. — The  marigold,  or  pot  marigold, 
has  been  known  in  this  country  since  1573.  It 
is  a native  of  France  and  Spain,  and  an  annual 
plant.  In  some  districts  of  England  the  flowers 
arc  employed  in  broths  and  soups. 

Parsley. — A hardy  biennial  introduced  into 
this  country  in  1548.  It  is  a native  of  Sar- 
dinia. It  is  now  so  common  with  us  as  to  be 
naturalised  in  several  districts  both  in  England 
and  Scotland.  “It  maybe  right  to  notice,” 
says  Neill,  “that  the  poisonous  plant  called 
fool’s  parsley  (iEthusa  Cynassium),  a common 
weed  in  rich  garden  soils,  has  been  sometimes 
mistaken  for  common  parsley.  They  are  easily 
distinguished : the  leaves  of  fool’s  parsley  are 
of  a darker  green,  of  a different  shape,  and 
instead  of  the  peculiar  parsley  smell,  have, 
when  bruised,  a disagrcoablo  odour.  When 
the  flover-stem  of  tho  fool’s  parsley  appears, 
the  plant  is  at  once  distinguished  by  what  is 


vulgarly  called  its  beard — three  long  pendant 
leaflets  of  tho  involucrum.  Tho  timid  may 
shun  all  risk  of  mistake  by  cultivating  only 
the  curled  variety.  This  last,  it  may  be 
remarked,  makes  the  prettiest  garnish.”  Tho 
leaves  of  the  common  plain-leaved  parsley  and 
the  curled-leaved  are  used  as  pot-herbs  all  the 
year  round ; they  are  also  used  for  garnishing. 
The  broad-leaved  sort  has  a large  white  carrot- 
shaped root,  which  is  drawn  in  autumn  and 
winter,  liko  parsnips,  for  the  table. 

Purslane.  — An  annual  plant,  a native  of 
America.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in 
1652.  The  young  shoots  and  succulent  leaves 
of  the  purslane  are  considered  cooling,  and  are 
used  in  spring  and  summer  in  salads,  and  also 
as  pot-herbs  and  pickles.  Purslane  is  not  so 
much  in  demand  now  as  it  used  to  be. 

Tarragon. — A perennial  plant,  a native  of 
Siberia,  cultivated  in  England  since  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  smell  of  tar- 
ragon is  fragrant,  and  it  has  an  aromatic  taste. 
The  leaves  and  tender  tips  form  an  ingredient 
in  pickles.  A pleasant  fish  sauce  is  made  by 
simply  infusing  the  plant  in  vinegar.  “In 
France  it  is  employed,  on  account  of  its 
agreeable  pungency,  to  correct  the  coldness  of 
salad  herbs ; it  is  also  put  in  soups  and  other 
compositions.” 

The  following  directions  for  drying  and 
preserving  pot-herbs  are  from  the  pen  of  a 
celebrated  herbalist : — “It  is  very  important  to 
those  who  are  not  in  the  constant  habit  of 
attending  the  markets  to  know  when  the 
various  seasons  commence  for  pm-chasing  sweet 
herbs.  All  vegetables  are  in  the  highest  state 
of  perfection,  and  fullest  of  juice  and  flavour, 
just  before  they  begin  to  flower ; the  first  and 
last  crop  have  neither  the  fine  flavour  nor  the 
perfume  of  those  which  are  gathered  in  the 
height  of  the  season ; that  is,  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  crop  of  each  species  is  ripe.  Take 
care  that  they  are  gathered  on  a dry  day,  by 
which  means  they  will  have  a better  colour 
when  dried.  Cleanse  your  herbs  well  from 
dirt  and  dust,  cut  off  the  roots;  separate  the 
bunches  into  smaller  ones,  and  dry  them  by  the 
heat  of  a stove,  or  in  a Dutch  oven  before  a 
common  fire,  in  such  quantities  at  a time  that 
the  process  may  be  speedily  finished,  i.e.,  ‘ kill 
’em  quick,’  says  a great  botanist ; by  this  means 
their  flavour  will  be  best  preserved.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  drying 
herbs,  &c.,  hastily  by  the  aid  of  artificial  heat, 
rather  than  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  only 
caution  requisite  is  to  avoid  burning,  and  of 
this  a sufficient  test  is  afforded  by  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  colour.”  The  common  custom  is, 
when  they  are  perfectly  dried,  to  put  them  into 
bags,  and  hang  them  up  to  the  roof  of  a kitchen, 
or  lay  them  in  a dry  place ; but  a better  method 
is  to  pick  off  the  leaves  from  the  stalks,  to  rub 
them  over  a hair  sieve  so  as  to  extract  the  dust 
which  generally  adheres  to  them,  particularly 
those  which  are  purchased  with  tho  roots  on, 
and.  to  put  them  in  wide-mouthed  bottles 
(taking  care  that  they  are  quite  dry),  and  if 
well  stopped  the  aroma  of  the  herb  will  be 
preserved.  Another  plan  is  to  infuse  tho  herbs 
in  as  much  spirit,  vinegar,  or  wine,  as  will 
1 cover  them,  and  after  ten  or  twelve  days  to 
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strain  off,  repeating  it  with  the  strained  liquor 
ovor  fresh  herbs  if  it  is  wished  to  have  tho 
essoneo  vory  strong.  This  impregnates  soups 
or  sauces  with  the  flavour  without  any  appear- 
ance of  tho  herb,  and  it  will  keep  good  for 
years,  whilst  a very  small  quantity  sullices. 
Tho  proper  season  for  gathering  the  following 
herbs  to  be  preserved  in  either  modo  or  in 
both,  is  as  follows  : — Basil,  from  tho  middle  of 
August  to  middle  of  September ; knotted  mar- 
joram, from  beginning  of  July  to  end  of 
August ; savory,  the  same  ; thyme,  throughout 
June  and  July;  mint,  July;  sage,  August  and 
September;  tarragon  and  bumet,  from  July 
and  August ; chervil,  parsley,  and  fennol,  May, 
June,  and  July. 

Pot,  Pepper  ( see  Pepper  Pot). 

Potted  Dishes.— Recipes  for  the  follow- 
ing potted  dishes  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  headings : — 

Anchovies 
Australian  Meat 
Beef 
Cheese 

Chicken  and  Ham 
Crab 
Crayfish 
Eels 
Egos 
Fowl 

Fowl  with  Ham 
Grilse  or  Trout 
Grouse 
Ham 

Ham  and  Fowl 
Hare 
Herrings 
Lamprey 
Larks 
Lobster 
Mackerel 

Potted  Head. — Cleanse  perfectly  half  a 
bullock’s  head  and  a cow-heel.  Put  them  into 
lukewarm  water,  and  let  them  soak  for  two  or 
three  hours.  Drain  them,  and  put  them  into 
a stewpan ; cover  with  cold  water,  and  let 
them  simmer  very  gently  until  the  meat  is 
quite  tender.  Pour  the  liquid  into  a separate 
bowl,  and  set  it  in  a cool  place.  Let  the  meat 
cool,  remove  from  it  the  bones,  skin,  and  sinew, 
and  cut  it  into  very  small  pieces.  Skim  the 
fat  from  the  top  of  the  broth,  strain  the  liquor, 
and  put  it  into  a jar,  with  the  minced  meat 
and  a seasoning  of  salt,  cayenne,  and  pounded 
mace.  Cover  closely,  and  let  it  bake  in  a 
gentle  oven  for  three  hours  longer.  Pour  it 
into  small  moulds,  and  lot  these  stand  in  a cool 
place.  When  quite  cold  the  preparation  will 
form  a jelly,  and  it  should  be  turned  out  for 
use,  and  served  cold.  Garnish  the  dish  with 
sprigs  of  fresh  parsley.  If  the  jelly  is  so  stiff 
that  there  is  a difficulty  in  turning  it  out, 
plunge  tho  mould  into  boiling  water  for  a 
second  or  two,  and  it  will  como  away  easily. 
Time,  about  threo  hours  to  simmer  the  head 
from  the  time  the  water  reaches  tho  boiling- 
point.  Probable  cost  of  bullock’s  head,  8d.  per 


Potted.  Meat. — To  pot  meat  is  one  way  of 
preserving  it  longer  than  would  be  possible  in 
tho  ordinary  way ; and  in  potting  it  this  is  done 
by  pounding  the  flesh  to  a pulp  in  a mortar, 
mixing  it  with  salt  and  spices,  pressing  it 
into  a jar,  and  covering  it  with  a thick  coat  of 
melted  butter  or  bird  to  exclude  the  air.  The 
jar  is  then  tied  down  tightly  with  bladder  or 
oiled  paper.  Tho  remains  of  any  tender,  well- 
roasted  meat  will  answer  just  as  well  for  pot- 
ting as  if  it  were  dressed  for  the  purpose ; but 
care  should  be  taken  first  that  the  meat  is  cut 
through,  and  that  every  little  piece  of  skin, 
fat,  sinew,  and  gristle  is  removed,  and  after- 
wards that  it  is  pounded  so  thoroughly  that  not 
a single  lump  is  to  be  found  in  it.  Care  is  re- 
quired, too,  in  seasoning  it,  and  it  is  better  to 
add  the  spices  gradually,  and  to  keep  tasting  tho 
meat  until  it  satisfies  the  palate — for  additional 
spice  can  be  put  in  when  it  cannot  be  taken 
out.  At  the  same  time  potted  meat  is  worth 
nothing  unless  it  is  pleasantly  flavoured,  and 
it  is  almost  universally  liked  rather  highly 
seasoned.  The  meat  should  be  cold  before  it  is 
cut,  and  the  butter  should  be  cool  before  it  is 
poured  upon  the  paste.  The  gravy,  too,  should 
be  drained  thoroughly  from  the  meat,  or  it  will 
not  keep.  Dry  and  salted  meats  will  need 
more  butter  than  fresh  white  ones. 

Potting. — By  potting  is  generally  meant 
the  operation  of  preserving  edible  substances  in 
a state  for  immediate  use  in  small  pots  or  jars. 
In  the  case  of  animal  food,  the  method  of  pro- 
ceeding is  first  to  dress  the  substance  well, 
carefully  deprive  it  of  bones,  skin,  sinews,  &c., 
and  then  mince  it.  After  being  minced  it  is 
pounded  in  a clean  polished  marble  or  iron 
mortar,  together  with  a little  butter  and  some 
cayenne  pepper,  or  other  suitable  sauce  or 
spice,  until  it  forms  a perfectly  smooth  paste. 
This  is  pressed  into  pots,  which  are  about  two- 
thirds  filled.  Clarified  butter  is  then  poured 
in,  to  the  depth  of  about  an  eighteenth  of  an 
inch ; the  pots  are  closed  over  and  stored  in  a 
cool  place.  In  this  state  their  contents  can  be 
preserved  for  a considerable  time.  Potted 
meats,  fish,  &c.,  are  commonly  sold  in  the 
shops.  They  are  all  intended  for  relishes,  and 
are  spread  upon  bread  just  like  butter.  For 
various  recipes  for  potted  meats,  &c.,  see  Potted 
Dishes. 

Pot  Top  Liquor. — The  fat  should  always 
be  skimmed  carefully  from  the  top  of  soup3 
and  sauces,  and  this  fat  may  be  used  for  frying 
purposes,  and  will  be  found  excellent.  It 
should,  of  course,  be  clarified : to  accomplish 
this  it  should  bo  boiled  gently  with  a little 
water,  then  strained  through  n gravy  strainer. 
Or  it  may  be  poured  into  a bowl  with  the 
water,  and  when  it  is  cold  it  will  be  found  that 
the  impurities  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cake  of  fat,  and  may  easily  bo  removed.  It  is 
most  essential  to  the  excellence  of  soup  that  it 
should  be  well  skimmed,  and  it  is  a good  plan 
to  throw  a table-spoonful  of  cold  water  into 
tho  liquor  as  it  approaches  the  boiling-point, 
to  assist  the  scum  in  rising. 

Poulac  Ketchup— Take  a quart  of  ripe 
elderberries,  measured  after  they  havo  boen 


Mutton 

Heat’s  Feet 

Heat’s  Tongue 

Ortolans 

Ox  Cheek 

Ox  Tongues 

Ox  Tongue,  Whole 

Partridge 

Pheasant 

Poultry 

Prawns 

Prawns,  Shrimps, 
or  Cray-Fish 
Rabbit 
Salmon 
Shrimps 
Snipes 
Tongue 
Trout 
Veal 
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stripped  from  the  stalks.  Put  them  into  a 
deep  jar,  and  pour  over  them  a pint  and  a 
half  of  boiling- vinegar.  Place  tho  jar  in  a cool 
oven  overnight.  Next  day  strain  tho  liquid 
without  squeezing  tho  fruit,  and  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  an  inch  of  whole  ginger,  two 
blades  of  mace,  a tea-spoonful  of  peppercorns, 
a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
cloves,  and  eight  shallots.  Boil  all  together 
for  live  or  six  minutes,  then  pour  the  ketchup 
out,  and  when  cold,  put  it  with  tho  spice  into 
small  bottles,  winch  must  be  corked  and  sealod 
securely.  If  liked,  half  a pound  of  boned  an- 
chovies may  be  put  into  the  liquid  with  the 
spices,  and  stirred  gently  until  they  have  dis- 
solved. Probable  cost,  uncertain,  elderberries 
being  seldom  offered  for  sale.  Sufficient  for 
four  half- pint  bottles. 

Poularde. — This  is  simply  another  name 
for  capon ; it  may  be  dressed  according  to  the 
recipe  given  for  turkeys. 

Poularde  (a  la  Royal). — Bone  the  bird. 
Unless  the  cook  is  experienced,  this  had  better 
be  done  by  the  poulterer.  Fill  it  with  mush- 
room forcemeat,  which  will  be  improved  by 
the  addition  of  a boiled  sweetbread.  Truss  it 
securely,  cover  it  with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon, 
put  oiled  paper  over  this,  and  tie  it  on  with 
twine.  Put  it  down  at  some  distance  from  a 
clear  fire  until  it  is  heated  through,  then  draw 
it  nearer,  and  baste  liberally  until  it  is  done 
enough.  About  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  it 
is  taken  down  remove  the  paper  and  bacon, 
and  let  the  bird  brown  nicely.  Dish  it  on  a 
puree  of  chestnuts  prepared  as  follows : — Peel 
the  outer  rind  from  half  a hundred  sound 
Spanish  chestnuts;  throw  them  into  a sauce- 
pan of  hot  water,  and  let  them  remain  upon 
the  fire  until  the  inner  brown  skin  can  be 
easily  removed.  Pour  the  water  from  them, 
throw  them  into  cold  water,  peel,  and  wipe 
them  with  a soft  cloth.  Put  them  into  a stew- 
pan  with  a pint  of  cold  milk,  and  let  them 
simmer  very  gently  until  they  are  quite  soft. 
Drain  them,  and  rub  them  while  hot  through  a 
wire  sieve.  Put  the  pulp  into  a stewpan  with 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  milk  or  cream,  a shoe  of 
butter,  a lump  of  sugar,  and  a little  pepper  and 
salt.  Stir  the  puree  over  the  fire  till  it  is  quite 
hot,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  capon.  Time  to 
roast  the  capon,  about  an  hour  and  a quarter ; 
to  boil  the  chestnuts,  varying  with  the  quality. 
Probable  cost,  uncertain.  Sufficient  for  five  or 
six  persons. 

Poularde  (a  Stamboul).— Draw  tho  bird 
carefully,  and  wipe  it  out  with  a damp  cloth. 
Boil  half  a pound  of  best  rice  till  it  is  tender, 
then  drain  the  liquid  from  it,  and  lay  it  on  a 
sieve  before  the  fire  to  swell.  Moisten  part  of 
it  slightly  with  a little  highly-seasoned  veal 
stock,  and  fill  the  bird  with  it.  Truss  it  firmly 
and  securely,  cover  with  thin  slices  of  bacon, 
fasten  oiled  paper  over  this,  and  lay  tho  bird 
down  to  a clear  fire.  Basto  liberally,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  is  takon  down 
remove  the  paper  and  bacon,  and  lot  the  bird 
brown  nicely.  Moisten  tho  remainder  of  tho 
nee  with  veal  stock,  place  it  on  a hot  dish,  and 
lay  tho  capon  upon  it.  Garnish  the  dish  with 
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slices  of  lemon,  or  fresh  barberries  if  they  can 
bo  had.  Probable  cost,  variablo.  Sufficient  for 
fivo  or  six  persons. 

Poularde,  Galantine  of  (an  excellent 
supper  dish). — This  dish  is  always  served  cold. 
Split  a poularde  up  the  back,  and  bone  it  with- 
out injuring  the  skin.  If  the  cook  is  not  ex- 
perienced in  the  art  of  boning  poultry,  this  had 
better  be  done  by  the  poulterer.  Lay  it  flat 
upon  the  table  breast  downwards,  and  season 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  aromatic  spices.  Spread 
on  it  a layer  an  inch  thick  either  of  nicely- 
seasoned  sausage-meat  or  of  good  forcemeat,  and 
lay  on  this  long  slices  of  cold  boiled  tongue  or 
ham,  and  a few  small  black  truffles,  if  these  are 
obtainable.  Repeat  these  layers  until  the  galan- 
tine is  sufficiently  filled  up.  Sew  it  up  securely 
with  twine,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  original 
form,  roll  it  lightly  in  an  oiled  cloth,  and  fasten 
the  ends  with  string.  Lay  the  bones  and  any 
trimmings  of  meat  that  may  be  at  hand  into  a 
stewpan.  If  there  are  none,  a calf’s  foot  must 
be  used.  Lay  the  fowl  upon  these,  and  add  a 
large  onion  stuck  with  one  clove,  a bunch  of 
parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  a carrot, 
and  as  much  good  veal  stock  as  will  barely 
cover  the  fowl.  Cover  closely,  and  let  it  stew 
gently  until  done  enough.  Let  it  remain  in 
the  stock  until  it  is  partially  cold.  Take  it  up, 
and  having  strained  the  gravy,  reduce  it  quickly 
to  a jelly,  and  clarify  it  ( see  Jelly,  To  Clarify). 
Pari  of  this  jelly  may  be  used  to  glaze  the  galan- 
tine, and  a little  isinglass  may  be  dissolved  in  it 
to  stiffen  it.  Let  it  remain  until  quite  cold,  then 
remove  the  cloth,  take  out  the  stitches,  and 
glaze  the  poularde.  When  the  jelly  is  quite 
stiff,  cut  it  into  cubes  or  diamonds,  and  use  it 
for  garnishing  the  dish.  Time  to  stew  the 
galantine,  one  hour  and  three-quarters,  or 
two  hours  if  very  large.  Probable  cost,  vary- 
ing with  the  ingredients.  Sufficient  for  a 
supper  dish. 

Poularde  Raised  Pie.  — Make  three 
pounds  of  good  forcemeat.  This  may  be  made 
either  with  equal  parts  of  fillet  of  veal  and  fat 
bacon  freed  from  skin  and  gristle,  chopped, 
powdered,  and  nicely  seasoned;  or  with  a pound 
and  a half  of  fillet  of  veal,  a pound  of  fresh 
beef  suet,  six  ounces  of  panada  ( see  Panada), 
and  four  eggs.  Whatever  ingredients  are  used, 
however,  care  must  be  taken  to  pound  them 
thoroughly,  first  separately  and  afterwards  to- 
gether, and  to  add  the  seasoning  gradually  so 
that  the  forcemeat  may  be  agreeably  flavoured. 
For  ordinary  tastes,  a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful 
of  popper  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  nutmeg 
will  be  sufficient  for  this  quantity  of  forcemeat. 
The  amount  of  salt  used  will  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  bacon.  Wash  a pound  of  truffles 
perfectly  clean.  Wipe  and  pare  them,  then  cut 
them  into  thin  slices.  Line  a mould  or  shape  a 
pie  large  enough  to  hold  the  poularde  and  tho 
forcemeat  (see  Paste  for  Raised  Pics).  Spread 
at  the  bottom  of  it  a layer  of  forcemeat  and 
some  of  the  slices  of  truffle.  Split  a poulax-do 
down  tho  back,  and  take  out  the  bones  without 
injuring  tho  skin.  If  more  convenient,  this 
may  bo  dono  by  tho  poulterer.  Lay  it  breast 
downwards  upon  the  board.  Season  tho  insido 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  spices,  and  spread  on  it  a 
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layer  of  forcemeat  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Put  some  slices  of  truffles  on  this,  and  then 
another  layer  of  forcemeat.  Roll  the  poularde 
over,  mako  the  skin  moet  at  the  hack,  and  shape 
it  to  fit  the  mould.  Lay  it  breast  uppermost 
on  tho  forcemeat  in  tho  pio.  Sprinkle  a little 
pepper  and  salt  over  it,  lay  on  it  somo  slices  of 
truffle,  and  cover  with  the  remainder  of  the 
forcemeat.  Lay  on  the  top  some  thin  slices  of 
fat  bacon,  put  on  tho  lid,  press  it  down,  and 
pinch  the  edges  together;  brush  over  with 
egg,  and  ornament  it;  make  a small  hole  with  a 
knife  in  the  centre,  tie  a band  of  buttered  paper 
round  the  pie,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
In  order  to  ascertain  when  it  is  sufficiently 
baked,  pierce  it  to  the  centre  with  a knife  or 
skewor,  and  if  it  is  tender  throughout  it  is 
done.  Let  it  cool  for  half  an  hour,  then  pour 
into  it,  through  the  hole  at  the  top,  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  savoury  jelly  reduced  to  gravy.  This 
jelly  may  be  made  by  stewing  the  bones  and 
trimmings  of  the  bird  and  of  the  meat,  sea- 
soning the  liquid  nicely,  and  dissolving  in  it  a 
little  isinglass.  When  quite  cold,  serve  the  pie 
on  a napkin,  garnish  it  with  parsley,  and  carve 
it  in  slices  the  breadth  of  the  pie  and  about 
the  third  of  an  inch  thick.  If  liked,  the  truffles 
may  be  omitted,  and  slices  of  veal  and  bacon 
used  in  their  place.  Time  to  bake,  two  hours. 
Sufficient  for  a good-sized  pie. 


the  sauce  over  tho  pieces  of  chicken.  Garnish 
with  fried  bread  and  eggs  fried  in  oil.  Time 
to  fry  the  chicken  in  the  oil,  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost  of  chicken,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  two  persons. 


Poulet  Blanc. — Pluck  and  draw  carefully 
a tender  young  fowl  of  good  size,  and  truss  it 
firmly  for  boiling.  Put  it  into  a stewpan  with 
four  ounces  of  butter  melted,  and  turn  it  over 
two  or  three  times.  Lift  it  out,  and  mix  smoothly 
with  the  butter  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  and 
as  much  weak  veal  stock  as  will  nearly  cover 
tho  bird.  Put  in  the  fowl,  and  with  it  half  a 
dozen  small  onions,  a dozen  fresh  mushrooms,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  lemon- juice,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  Let  it  simmer  gently  until  it  is  done 
enough.  Lift  it  out,  and  keep  it  hot  for  a few 
minutes.  As  quickly  as  possible  strain  the 
gravy,  mix  with  it  the  well-beaten  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  stir  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  begins  to 
thicken,  but  it  must  not  boil,  or  it  will  curdle. 
Serve  it  poured  over  the  fowl,  and  garnish 
with  slices  of  lemon  and  parsley.  Time  to  boil 
the  fowl,  one  hour  and  three-quarters  or  two 
hours,  according  to  size.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Gd. 
to  4s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 


Poularde  with.  Rice.  — Wash  half  a 
p euiul  of  best  Carolina  rice  in  several  waters. 
Pluck  and  draw  carefully  a fine  capon,  and  truss 
it  for  boiling.  Put  it  into  an  oval  stewpan 
with  the  rice  which  has  been  well  drained,  an 
onion  stuck  with  two  cloves,  and  as  much 
nicely-flavoured  broth  as  will  cover  the  fowl, 
summer  gently  for  an  hour  and  a half ; strain 
the  gravy,  and  if  it  is  not  sufficiently  le- 
duced  set  aside  part  of  it,  and  use  only  a,s 
much  as  is  required  for  sauce  for  the  fowl. 
Skim  the  fat  from  the  top.  Put  the  rice  upon 
the  dish,  lay  the  fowl  upon,  it,  and  pour  the 
sauce  over  all.  This  dish  will  be  improved  if 
the  sauce  is  thickened  with  flour,  and  made  to 
look  white  by  the  addition  of  a little  cream  or 
new  milk,  but  this  will  add  to  the  expense.  A 
small  quantity  only  of  sauce  must  be  poured 
over  the  fowl  or  its  appearance  will  be  spoilt. 
Even  without  the  cream  this  is  a pleasing  dish, 
and  it  is  inexpensive  and  wholesome.  Time  to 
simmer  the  fowl,  about  an  hour  and  a hall. 
Probable  cost,  3s.  to  5s.  Sufficient  for  five  or 
six  persons. 

Poulet  a la  Marengo.— Cut  up  a large 
fowl  into  neat  joints.  Put  these  side  by  side 
into  a stewpan  with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  a 
piece  of  garlic  the  size  of  a pea,  two  shallots,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay-leal, 
and  four  table-spoonfuls  of  salad-oil.  Move 
them  about  until  they  are  nicely  browned. 
Lift  them  out,  and  keep  them  hot.  Dredge  an 
ounce  of  flour  into  the  oil,  and  stir  until  it 
is  quito  smooth.  Add  a pint  of  nicely -flavoured 
stock  and  stir  the  sauce  over  tho  fire  until  it  is 
sufficiently  thick  to  coat  tho  R.poon,  remem- 
bering not  to  skim  tho  fat  from  tho  sauce. 
Put  in  tho  pieces  of  chicken,  and  lot  them  get 
quito  hot,  but  the  sauce  must  not  boil  aftor 
tiicy  are  added.  Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and  strain 


Poulet  en  Cotelettes.— Chicken  cutlets  - 
may  either  be  made  of  the  legs  only  of  three 
or  four  fowls,  the  superior  parts  of  which  have 
been  used  in  other  ways,  or  a fresh  chicken 
may  be  divided  into  cutlets.  When  the  logs » 
only  are  used,  cut  out  the  thigh-bone,  and 
leave  the  drumstick  untouched.  Cover  the 
joints  with  slices  of  fat  bacon,  and  stew  in 
nicely-seasoned  stock  until  they  are  quite 
tender.  Lift  them  out,  put  them  between: 
two  dishes  with  a weight  over  them,  and  let 
them  get  quite  cold.  Trim  them  neatly,  and 
rub  them  with  a savoury  powder  made  of  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  a quarter 
of  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  mace,  and  the 
eighth  of  a small  nutmeg  grated.  Dip  them  in 
beaten  egg  and  then  into  bread-crumbs,  and  fry 
them  in  hot  fat  till  they  are  lightly  browned. 
These  cutlets  may  either  be  served  without 
sauce,  with  the  juice  of  a lemon  squeezed  over 
them,  or  they  may  have  white  or  brown  sauce 
poured  round  them.  The  sauce  may  be  made 
bv  stewing  the  bones  and  trimmings  of  the 
chicken.  If  a whole  chicken  is  used,  the  bonce 
should  be  removed,  and  six  cutlets  should  be 
made  by  flattening  and  shaping  neatly  the  legs, 
wings,  breast,  and  merry-thought.  They  shoulc 
then  be  rubbed  with  the  savoury  powder  egged 
breaded,  and  filed,  as  above  Time,  three  o 
four  minutes  to  fry  the  cutlets  which  ha' 
been  already  dressed;  ten  imnutes  to  fr>  thos 
from  a fresh  chicken.  Probable  cost  of  chicken 
2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  each.  Sufficient,  allow  t" 
cutlets  for  each  person. 

Poulette,  Cucumbers  a la  {see  Cucum 

bars  a la  Poulette). 

Poulette  Sauce — Take  three  ounces i o 
fresh  butter ; cut  from  it  a little  piece  the  ■« 
of  a nut,  and  molt  tho  rest  m a stowpon.  J»i-  . , 
three  ounces  of  flour  smoothly  with  it,  tod  ■ 
the  paste  over  the  fire  for  three  mmutes  tlui 
add  gradually  a pint  of  boiling  stock,  btir  th  l 
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sauce  over  the  fire  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Draw  it  away  for  a minute  that  it  may  cool 
slightly,  and  mix  with  it  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
which  have  been  beaten  up  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  thick  cream.  Simmer  the  sauce  again 
until  it  begins  to  thicken,  hut  it  must  not  boil. 
Add  to  it  a table-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley, 
a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  a dozen  mushroom 
buttons,  and  pom-  it  into  the  tureen.  Just 
before  sending  to  tablo  stir  into  it  the  little 
pieco  of  butter  which  was  reserved  : then  serve 
immediately.  To  prepare  tho  mushrooms,  re- 
move the  stalks  and  peel  them.  Put  them 
into  a stewpan  with  a table-spoonful  of  lemon- 
juice  and  a table-spoonful  of  water.  Shake 
them  over  the  fire  for  a minute  or  two  till  they 
have  absorbed  the  juice.  Put  an  ounce  of  but- 
ter with  them,  and  boil  over  a quick  fire  for 
five  minutes.  Turn  them  into  a basin,  cover 
them  over,  and  they  are  ready  for  the  sauce. 
Time,  altogether,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 


Poultry. — Under  this  head  are  included 
domestic  birds  which  are  reared  for  the  table, 
and  for  their  eggs,  feathers,  &c.  The  poultry  of 
this  country  are  the  common  domestic  fowl,  the 
turkey,  the  duck,  and  the  goose  ; to  which  some 
would  add  the  guinea-fowl,  and.  the  peacock. 

In  the  following  table,  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Xitchiner,  we  have  the  particular  seasons  j;or 
various  kinds  of  poultry  and  game  : — 


Come  into 
Season. 
(Spring 
Chickens, 
(.April  . . 
(Poulards  with  j March.  . 

t Dearest 
J in  April, 

• 1 May,  and 
(June 
C Largest 

Capons  . . .I  at  Christ- 
(.mas 


Poultry  and 
Game. 

•Chickens  . 


(Fowls 


Continue.  Cheapest. 

To  he  had") 
through  (-November, 
the  year  .) 

Till  June  . December. 

To  be  had") 
through  (-November, 
the  year  .) 

("October 

Ditto . . . •<  and  No- 
(.  vember. 


Green  Geese  . March’  [ ™Jei)tem' j Ditto. 


Geese  . . . September  £ 


Turkey  Poults 
Turkeys 
Ducklings 

Ducks  . 


April 

September 

March  . . Till  May 

5"  Till  Febru- 


■} 


ary  j Ditto- 

Till  June  . Ditto. 
Till  March  Ditto. 

Ditto. 


June 


(.  ary 


Ditto. 

{December; 
but  the 
flights 
are  un- 
certain. 


Widgeons 
Teal 
Plovers 
Larks  . 

IWhcatears  . . 

1 Wild  Pigeons . 

ITame  ditto 
Tame  Rabbits 

Wild  ditto.  . 
Sucking  Figs 
Leveret.-;  . . 

Hares  . . . 
Partridge:-! . . 
Pheasants  . . 
Grouse  . . . 
Moor  Game  . 
Woodcock  . 
Snipes 


November 
July  . . 


March  , 


June 


March  , 


Till  March  Ditto. 

( And  during 
■ 1 August 

August, 


September 
Ditto 
October 
August 


All  the  year 

. | Till^Febru-j  November. 

All  the  year 
( Till  Septem- 
’ (.  her 


-1 


— Till  March. 


• November . 


For  the  month  of  January.  — Capone, 
poulards,  and  fowls  of  all  sizes ; chickens,  tur- 
keys, larks,  snipes  (golden  plovers  are  the  best). 
The  well-known  plovers’  eggs  are  those  of  the 
black  plovor.  Woodcocks,  tame  pigeons,  and 
squab  pigeons,  wild  ducks,  widgeons,  teal,  dun- 
birds,  pintails  (commonly  called  sea-pheasants). 
Tame  rabbits  every  month  alike. 

February. — All  kinds  of  poultry  peculiar  to 
January  may  be  had  in  this  month  (wild  fowl 
upon  tho  decline),  guinea-fowl,  green  geese, 
ducklings,  &c. 

March. — Guinea-fowl,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  same 
as  the  preceding  months  (the  March  flight 
of  wild  fowl  is  generally  known).  Turkey 
poults,  turkeys,  wild  fowl  (these  may  be 
obtained,  but  are  out  of  season). 

April. — Same  as  March,  spring  chickens 
(no  wild  fowl) . 

May,  June. — Quails,  pea -fowls,  guinea-fowls, 
turkey  poults,  ducklings ; geese  are  considered 
to  be  prime  in  these  months ; chickens  to  be 
had  every  month  in  the  year.  Plovers’  eggs 
come  in  season  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
continue  till  the  5th  or  6th  of  June.  Wild 
rabbits  in  this  month. 

July. — The  same  as  June,  ruffs  and  reas. 

August. — Fine  Essex  ducks  are  good  this 
month  ; quails  are  good  till  game  is  in  season. 
Other  things  the  same  as  July. 

September.  — Turkeys,  game,  ducks  and 
geese,  fowls  and  chickens,  pigeons,  rabbits, 
wild  and  tame. 

October. — Pheasants,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  same  as 
September. 

November. — All  kinds  of  wildfowl;  guinea- 
fowls  come  in  this  month,  turkeys  of  all  sizes. 

December. — Wild  fowl  of  every  description  ; 
the  largest  turkeys  and  capons,  and  almost  all 
other  kinds  of  poultry,  to  be  had  in  perfection 
this  month.  Fowls  and  chickens  to  be  had 
every  day  in  the  year. 

Fowls  which  are  fattened  artificially  are  by 
some  epicures  preferred  to  those  called  barn- 
door fowls,  whom  we  have  heard  say,  that 
they  should  as  soon  think  of  ordering  a barn- 
door for  dinner  as  a barn-door  fowl. 

The  age  of  poultry  makes  all  the  difference 
— nothing  is  tenderer  than  a young  chicken ; 
few  things  are  tougher  than  an  old  cock  or 
hen,  which  is  only  fit  to  make  broth.  The 
meridian  of  perfection  of  poultry  is  just  before 
they  have  come  to  their  full  growth,  before 
they  have  begun  to  harden. 

Fowls  must  be  lolled  a couple  of  days  in 
moderate  and  more  in  cold  weather  before*  they 
are  dressed,  or  they  will  eat  tough ; a good 
criterion  of  the  ripeness  of  poultry  for  the  spit 
is  the  ease  with  which  you  can  then  pull  out  the 
feathers ; when  a fowl  is  plucked  leave  a few  to 
help  you  to  ascertain  this. 

“It  is  sometimes  taken  for  granted  by 
"writers  on  this  subject,”  says  one  author, 
“ that  all  the  birds  which  can  be  domesticated 
With  advantage  have  already  boon  domesticated. 
The  assumption  is  quite  gratuitous,  and  it 
might  as  well  bo  asserted  that  improvement 
had  reached  its  utmost  in  any  other  direction. 
The  concurrent  supposition  that  the  common 
domesticated  kinds  were  given  to  man  at  first 
as  domestic  is  likewiso  unsupported  by  evidence. 
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although  tho  domestication  of  some  of  our  poul- 
try birds  must  bo  referred  to  a very  early  dato. 
Among  tho  Ana  tides  somo  progress  has  recently 
boon  made  in  the.  domestication  of  new  kinds  ; 
and  a beginning  may  even  be  said  to  have  been 
made  as  to  some  additional  gallinaceous  birds.” 

Poultry  a la  Tartare.  — Divide  tho 
remains  of  a turkey  capon  or  any  poultry  into 
neat  joints,  dip  these  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs, 
then  into  clarified  butter,  then  into  egg  and 
bread-crumbs  again,  and  set  them  aside  until 
wanted.  Put  the  yolk  of  an  egg  into  a bowl, 
and  beat  it  for  two  or  three  minutes.  Add  a 
table-spoonful  of  dry  mustard,  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a small  pinch  of  cayenne,  and, 
very  gradually,  eight  table-spoonfuls  of  salad- 
oil.  The  oil  should  be  put  in  first  in  drops 
and  afterwards  in  tea-spoonfuls,  boating  well 
between  each  addition.  Stir  in  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  vinegar,  and  then  more  oil  and  vine- 
gar in  the  same  proportion  until  the  sauce  is 
as  thick  as  custard.  Taste  it,  and  add  a 
larger  proportion  of  vinegar  if  liked.,  but  this 
will  make  the  sauce  thinner,  which  is  not  de- 
sirable. Add  three  shallots  finely  minced,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  chopped  tarragon  and  chervil, 
and  five  or  six  drops  of  the  essence  of  an- 
chovies. Pour  this  cold  sauce  upon  a dish. 
Broil  the  pieces  of  chicken  over  a clear  fire  till 
they  are  brightly  browned,  lay  them  upon  the 
sauce,  and  garnish  the  dish  with  finely-minced 
pickled  gherkins.  A fresh  chicken  may  be 
cut  into  neat  joints  and  served  in  this  way, 
and  if  young,  will  be  excellent.  It  should  be 
seasoned,  dipped  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs, 
sprinkled  with  clarified  butter,  dipped  into 
egg  and  bread-crumbs  again,  and  broiled 
over  a clear  fire  for  twenty-five  minutes  or 
half  an  hour.  Time  to  broil  the  chicken,  ten 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold 
chicken,  Is.  4d. 


Poultry,  Aspic 

Poultry). 


(; see  Aspic  Game  or 


if  lean,  but  larding  is  better;  while  legged 
fowls  are  most  worthy  of  attention,  whether  for 
eating  or -appearance. 


Poultry,  Boning  of.  — It  is  scarcely 
likely  that  written  instructions  only  will  enable 
any  one  to  perform  tills  difficult  operation  ; and 
far  more  would  be  learnt  by  watching  a com-  - 
potent  person  do  the  work  once  than  by  read- 
ing whole  pages  about  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
knowledge  how  to  bone  meat  and  poultry  is  a 
very  desirable  kind  of  knowledge  to  attain,  and 
one  which  can  only  be  perfected  by  practice. 
The  thing  to  aim  at  is  to  loosen  the  flesh  with- 
out injuring  the  skin,  and  this  can  be  done  only 
by  working  the  knife  close  to  the  bone.  A S 
short,  sharp-pointed  knife  is  the  most  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  easiest  to  divide  the  bird 
into  joints,  and  remove  the  bone  from  each 
joint  separately.  If  this  will  not  do,  the  bird 
may  be  split  open  right  down  the  back,  and  the  i 
bones  cut  out  afterwards,  and  this  plan  answers 
excellently  for  galantines  and  dishes  of  a similar 
description.  The  most  difficult  operation  of  all. 
is  to  bone  the  bird  without  opening  it.  Poul- 
terers and  butchers  are  generally  very  pleased 
when  desired  to  do  this  work  for  their  cus- 
tomers. 


Poultry,  Boiled,  Remarks  on.  — In 

picking,  be  careful  not  to  break  the  slon ; m 
drawing,  not  to  break  tbe  gall-bladder.  Let 
the  fowls  hang  from  two  to  five  days,  for  the 
most  delicate  fowl  will  be  tough  and  thready 
if  too  soon  dressed.  When  to  be  used,  draw, 
singe  without  blackening,  and  wash  thoroughly, 
passing  a stream  of  water  again  and  again 
through  the  inside.  Boiled  fowls  must  be  very 
neatly  trussed,  as  they  have  small  aid  from 
skewers ; and  nothing  is  more  indecorous  than 
to  6ee  unfortunates  on  a dinner-table,  “whose 
dying  limbs  no  decent  hands  composed.”  Put 
them  on  with  plenty  of  water,  a little  warmed, 
and  in  a (loured  cloth  if  you  like.  Having,  as 
usual,  skimmed  them  very  carefully,  simmer  by 
the  side  of  tho  fire  from  thirty-five  minutes 
to  an  hour  and  a half,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  fowl.  A small  tureen  of  vory  good  barley  or 
rice  broth,  seasoned  with  shred  parsley  and 
young  onions,  may  be  added  at  the  same  time, 
if  a shank  or  small  cutlots  of  nock-mutton  be 
added;  which  last  may  bo  frugally  served  in 
fi  e broth.  Some  good  cooks  put  fresh  suet 
and  slices  of  peeled  lemon  to  boil  with  fowls, 


Poultry,  Boudins,  or  French  Pud- 
dings, of.— Half  roast  the  bird.  Take  off  the 
skin,  draw  out  the  sinews,  and  mince  and 
pound  the  flesh  till  it  is  quite  smooth.  Mix 
with  it  its  bulk  in  baked  potatoes,  dry  and 
floury,  season  rather  highly  with  salt,  cayenne,- 
and  pounded  mace,  and  add  as  much  butter  as 
there  was  meat.  Pound  the  forcemeat  between 
every  addition,  then  mix  in  gradually  tnree 
whole  eggs  and  the  yolks  of  two  others,  together 
with  one  or  two  table- spoonfuls  of  white 
sauce,  chopped  mushrooms,  or  dressed  onions, 
but  take  care  that  the  mixture  is  not  too  moist. 
To  ascertain  this,  make  up  a small  ball,  dro]. 
it  into  boiling  water,  and  poach  it  for  fiv< 
minutes.  If  it  wants  firmness,  put  another  egg 
to  it ; if  it  is  too  firm,  add  a little  sauce  oi 
water.  Form  the  forcemeat  into  small  sausage; 
or  boudins,  or  mould  them  into  the  shape  of  ai 
egg  with  a table-spoon:  drop  them  then  int< 
boiling  water  and  poach  them.  Serve  the  bou 
dins  piled  high  on  a dish,  and  pour  browi 
Italian  sauce,  or  white  sauce,  round  them 
Before  moulding  the  boudins,  put  the  prepara 
tion  on  ice  or  in  a cool  place  for  some  tune 
Time,  four  or  five  minutes  to  poach  the  bou 
dins. 


Poultry,  Fattening  of,  for  th< 
Table. — They  should  be  kept  clean,  warn 
and  dry.  For  their  food,  mix  oat  and  pease 
meal  with  mashed  potatoes,  and  a little  kitchen 
stuff.  Have  their  food  always  fresh  and  p.en 
ful,  but  do  not  cram  them.  Those  who  va 
colour  as  much  as  quality  sometimes 
fowls  on  rice  swelled  in  sweet,  sk”n"icl  1 , 
On  tho  Continent  they  are  fattened  on  « . 

meal  with  milk,  or  on  buckwheat,  andl to 
flavour  is  excellent.  T oung  pullets  aie  used 


any  ago. 

Poultry  for  tho  Sick  -BoU  orwjg,' 
fowl  in  the  usual  way.  As  it  is  not 
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that  a sick  person  will  eat  tlio  wliolo  at  ono 
time,  cut  off  as  much  as  is  required  for  present 
use,  and  put  tlio  rest  aside.  As  much  as  it  is 
thought  will  be  used  may  bo  cut  off  as  it  is 
wanted,  and  warmed  up  in  two  or  three  ways,  as 
follows  : — Wrap  the  joint  in  oiled  paper,  lay  it 
on  a hot  gridiron,  and  warm  it  gently  over  a 
j dear  fire.  Serve  it  with  a little  light  gravy  for 
sauce.  Or  broil  it  without  the  paper.  Or 
put  it  in  a stewpan,  barely  cover  with  a little 
cold  broth,  and  heat  it  very  gently  over  a 
moderate  fire.  Or  put  an  ounce  of  Carolina 
rice  into  a stewpan  with  half  a pint  of  stock, 
and  let  it  simmer  gently  until  the  rice  is  quite 
tender  and  the  liquid  absorbed.  If  it  is  very 
dry,  put  two  more  spoonfuls  of  stock  with  it,  lay 
the  piece  of  bird  upon  the  rice,  and  let  it  remain 
a few  minutes  until  it  is  quite  warm.  Serve 
the  rice,  fowl,  and  gravy  together.  When  an 
invalid  finds  it  difficult  to  masticate  food,  the 
fowl  may  be  prepared  as  follows: — Pick  the 
j meat  from  a cold  roast  or  boiled  chicken,  and 
carefully  remove  every  little  piece  of  skin, 
gristle,  or  sinew.  Mince  finely,  and,  if  liked, 
season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  pounded  mace. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  it  is  best  to 
defer  seasoning  tbe  food  which  is  intended  for 
the  sick,  as  their  fancies  vary  so  much,  and 
they  very  often  exceedingly  dislike  flavoured 
dishes.  Put  the  bones  and  trimmings  of  the 
bird  into  a stewpan,  with  a bunch  of  parsley 
and  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  them  simmer 
j gently  until  the  gravy  is  considerably  reduced, 
j When  the  mince  is  wanted,  put  a little  of  it  into 
a clean  stewpan,  strain  a small  quantity  of  gravy 
i over  it,  thicken  it  or  not,  according  to  taste, 
with  a little  flour  and  butter,  let  it  get  quite 
hot,  and  serve  immediately. 

Poultry,  Garnish  for  {see  Garnish  for 
Poultry,  Game,  &c.). 

Poultry,  Garnish  for  (another  way). — 
i See  Quenelles  as  a Garnish  for  Poultry. 

Poultry,  Gravy  for  {see  Gravy,  Beef,  for 
Poultry  and  Game). 

Poultry,  Potato  Cakes  to  Serve 

With  ( see  Potato  Cakes,  German,  to  serve  with 
! Game  or  Poultry). 

Poultry,  Potted. — Poultry  may  either 
he  potted  whole  or  cut  into  neat  joints  and 
j potted,  or  the  flesh  may  be  picked  from  the 
| meat  and  pounded  before  it  is  put  into  the  jars. 
I In  any  case  the  meat  must  be  thickly  covered 
with  butter,  or  it  will  not  keep.  When  the 
meat  is  not  pounded,  tho  joints  must  be  packed 
I together  as  closely  as  possible,  or  they  will 
5 require  a good  deal  of  butter.  Birds  which  arc 
I boned  and  stuffed  arc  excellent  potted : they 
■ must  be  quite  fresh,  must  be  carefully  cleaned, 
[I  ^cely  scaf,oncd,  baked,  and  quite  cold  beforo 
I "'ey  are  put  into  tho  jars,  anil  tho  butter  must 
I be  clarified  beforo  it  is  poured  over  them, 
j n the  moat  is  to  bo  kept,  tho  jar  should  be 
| p>^erc(l  with  bladder  and  tied  down  closely, 
r lotted  chicken  is  improved  by  pounding  alittlo 
j tat  and  lean  ham  with  the  meat. 

^.-Poultry  Prepared  for  Cooking.— 

J .*  °ff  the  feathers  of  poultry  as  soon  as 
| P03siblc  after  they  arc  killed.  When  they  bo- 


como  cold  it  is  difficult  to  draw  out  the  quills 
without  tearing  tho  sldn,  and  so  spoiling  the  look 
of  the  birds.  Tbe  down  that  remains  after  tbe 
feathers  are  removed  is  afterwards  to  be  singed 
off  with  lighted  paper.  In  the  case  of  some 
birds,  one  must  draw  out  tbe  sinews  of  tbe  leg : 
this  is  done  by  binding  the  joint  close  to  the 
claw,  and  fastening  the  claw  in  a vice ; pull  tbe 
bird  then  strongly,  and  the  sinews  will  give 
way.  Tbe  next  operation  is  to  empty  the  crop. 
Cut  a slit  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  so  as  to  open 
into  the  crop.  Remove  tbe  contents  through 
this  slit.  Open  the  vent,  and  clean  out  the 
entrails.  Take  care  not  to  break  tbe  gall- 
bladder; if  it  is  not  removed  carefully  its 
contents  will  give  a bitterness  to  the  flavour  of 
the  liver  which  washing  will  hardly  remove. 
When  tbe  bird  is  drawn,  sejiarate  the  liver  and 
gizzard  from  the  rest  of  the  entrails,  and  put 
them  to  be  cleansed  in  cold  water.  Cut  off  the 
necks  of  fowls,  ducks,  or  geese,  close  to  the 
body.  Before  doing  this,  push  up  the  skin  that 
hangs  loosely  upon  tbe  neck  above  the  part  at 
which  it  is  to  be  cut  off.  After  cutting  off  the 
neck,  draw  the  skin  down,  and  wrap  it  over  the 
end  of  the  neck  to  hide  it  from  view.  Before 
fastening  it  down,  pour  cold  water  through  the 
body  of  the  fowl.  Then  break  the  two  hones 
which  lead  to  the  pinions.  Now  truss  the  bird. 
For  roasting  fowls,  trussing  is  accomplished  by 
cutting  off  the  first  joint  only  of  the  legs,  and 
by  turning  them  down  close  to  the  sides  towards 
the  vent,  and  fastening  them  by  a game-skewer 
passed  from  one  to  the  other.  Pass  another 
slight  skewer  through  the  joint  of  one  wing, 
into  the  body,  and  through  to  the  opposite 
wing.  Place  the  liver  and  gizzard,  one  under 
each  wing.  To  truss  fowls  for  boiling,  cut  off 
the  whole  of  the  leg,  except  the  thigh,  the  end 
hones  of  which  tuck  into  the  apron.  Set  up 
the  breast  to  look  plump  ; place  the  wings  with 
the  liver  and  gizzard  as  if  for  roasting.  Tie 
the  whole  in  proper  form  with  a slight  string, 
which  before  serving  is  to  he  cut  and  removed. 
To  truss  a goose,  cut  off  the  legs,  feet,  and 
pinions.  These,  with  the  neck,  head,  liver,  and 
gizzard,  are  what  are  called  giblets.  The  head 
of  a turkey  is  not  cut  off  in  trussing,  hut  twisted 
round  one  of  the  wings. 

i 

Poultry,  Ragout  Of.— This  recipe  may 
he  followed  with  almost  any  kind  of  poultry 
or  game.  Partially  roast  the  bird  in  the 
usual  way.  _ When  it  is  half  dressed,  take  it 
down,  and,  if  liked,  divide  it  into  joints,  or  it 
may  he  stewed  whole.  Put  it  into  a stewpan 
with  any  hones  or  trimmings  that  may  he  at 
hand,  a large  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves,  the 
thin  rind  of  a quarter  of  a lemon  rolled,  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  allspice,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
whole  pepper,  as  much  stock— or,  failing  this, 
water— as  will  cover  tho  ingredients,  and  a littlo 
salt  if  required.  Simmer  all  very  gently  till 
tho  bird  is  dono  enough,  then  pour  off  the 
liquor,  and  keep  the  bird  hot.  Strain  tho 
gravy,  and  skim  tho  fat  from  it.  Dissolve  two 
ounces  of  butter  in  a stewpan,  and  mix  smoothly 
with  it  as  much  Hour  as  will  make  it  into  a 
paste,  add  gradually  tlio  hot  liquor,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  lemon- juice,  and  a glass  of  port  or 
claret.  Let  it  boil  a minute  or  two.  Put  the 
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meat  on  a dish,  pour  the  hot  gravy  over  it, 
garnish  with  toasted  sippets,  and  serve  very 
hot.  If  liked,  chilli  vinegar  can  he  substituted 
for  the  lemon- juice.  Tho  remains  of  cold 

poultry  may  be  served  in  the  same  way,  but  the 
meat  will  not  bo  so  succulent  as  it  would  bo  if 
it  were  only  partially  roasted  before  it  was 
stewed.  Time,  varying  with  the  size  and  ago 
of  the  bird.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Poultry,  Ragout  of  (another  way).— This 
is  a general  recipe,  and  may  be  used  to  ragout 
poultry,  pigeons,  rabbits,  &c.  Half  roast  the 
thing  which  is  to  be  dressed  as  a ragout.  Carve 
it  into  joints,  as  at  table,  and  stew  in  good  stock, 
with  a couple  of  onions,  two  dozen  corns,  of 
allspice  and  black  pepper,  a few.  cloves,  a piece 
of  lemon-peel,  and  for  some  things  a stick  of 
celery,  for  others  a couple  of  bay-leaves.  Skim 
the  stew,  and,  keeping  the  lid  quite  ciose,  let  it 
simmer  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  more, 
according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  biids. 


Strain  ofle  the  gravy,  leaving  the  fowls  in 


the  stewpan  to  keep  hot.  Take  off  the  cake 
of  fat  which  will  soon  form,  and  thicken 
the  gravy  with  brown  toux , or  butter  lolled 
in  browned  flour  till  it  is  as  thick  and 
stiff  as  pancake  batter.  Add  to  this  a 
class  of  white  wine  and  tin  squeeze  ot  a 
lemon.  Dish  the  fowls,  ducks,  or  rabbits,  or 
whatever  your  dish  may  be,  and  pour  the  sauce 
hot  over  them.  The  sauce  must  be  well 
worked,  and  ought  to  be  smooth,  thick,  and 
well  coloured.  It  may  be  made  without  wine. 


Though  the  cake  must  be  turned  about  that 
it  may  be  equally  browned,  the  oven  door 
must  not  be  opened  oftener  than  is  absolutely 
necessary;  and  if  the  cake  gets  too  highly 
coloured  before  it  is  done  enough,  a piece  of 
paper  should  bo  laid  upon  it.  In  order  to  as- 
certain whether  it  is  sufficiently  baked,  put  a 
skewer  to  tho  bottom  of  it,  and  if  it  comes  out 
dry  and  clean  tho  cake  is  done;  if  moist,  it 
must  bo  returned  at  once  to  the  oven.  MV  hen 
the  cake  is  done  it  should  be  turned  out  at 
once,  and  placed  upon  its  side,  or  else  on  a 
sieve,  which  has  been  turned  upside  down 
until  it  is  cold,  and  the  paper  should  not.  be 
removed  until  the  cake  is  to  be  used.  This 
cake  maybe  mado  either  larger  or  smaller  by 
increasing  the  quantity  of  the  ingredients  in 
their  due  proportions ; and  it  may  be  made  less 
rich  by  using  a larger  quantity  of  flour.  A 
pound  of  picked  and  dried  currants  is  fre- 
quently added  to  the  other  ingredients,  and 
the  flavour  may  bo  varied  by  the  addition  of 
candied  peel,  lemon  or  orange,  blanched  and 
chopped  almonds,  pistachio  kernels,  dried 
cherries,  or  plums.  Time  to  bake,  one  hour 
and  a half  to  two  hours.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d. 


Poultry,  Roasted —Poultry  requires  to 
bo  plucked  and  drawn  carefully  before  being 
roasted.  It  is  a good  thing  for  the  cook  to 
know  how  to  do  this,  as  geese  and  ducks  may 
often  be  bought  at  less  expense  unplucked  and 
untrussed  than  when  ready  for  the  spit,  besides 
which  the  feathers,  if  trimmed  and  dried  in 
tho  oven,  may  be  used  to  make  pillows  and 
cushions.  Geese  and  ducks  are  generally 
stuffed  with  sage  and  onions;  tin-keys  withvoai 
forcemeat  or  with  pork  sausage-meat. 


Poutarg. — This  is  a kind  of  dry  and  pressed 
caviar.  It  is  prepared  with  the  roes  of  mullet 
or  tunny,  and  is  much  in  demand  in  Italy  and 
the  East.  It  is  served  as  a hors  d' oeuvre,  cut 
into  thin  slices,  and  seasoned  with  oil,  pepper, 
and  lemon- juice. 

Powders. — In  addition  to  those  given  be- 
low, recipes  for  the  following  powders  will  be 
found  under  their  respective  headings  :— 

Almond-dust,  Burnt  Curry 
Anchovy 
Baking 
Biscuit 

Curry  (Dr.  Kitch- 
iner’s  Recipe) 


Herbs 

Horseradish 

Mushrooms 

Oyster 

Ragout 


Poultry,  To  Make  . Tender.  —‘‘If 

obliged  to  dress  poultry  immediately  aitei 
Irilling,”  says  the  author  of  a collection  oi 
French  recipes,  “to  make  it  tender,  do  as 
follows -.—Steep  it  in  boiling  water,  and 
feather  it  in  the  hot  water;  or  before  you 
kill  the  poultry,  bo  it  turkey  or  goose,  make 
it  swallow  a spoonful  of  vinegar.  I nose 
methods  will  make  the  poultry  as  tender 
as  if  killed  some  days  previous  to  being 
dressod.’’ 


Pound  Cake.  — Beat  a pound  of  fresh 
butter  to  a cream.  Boat  into  it  a pound  oi 
fine  sugar  pounded  and  sifted,  upon  part  of 
which,  before  it  was  pounded,  the  rind  oi  two 
oranges  or  lemons  has  been  rubbed,  a pound  oi 
dried  flour,  a pinch  of  salt,  eight  eggs  winch 
havo  been  thoroughly  whisked,  the  whites  and 
volks  separately,  and  a glass  of  wino,  brandy, 
or  rose-water.  Beat  the  mixture  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  pour  it  into  a tin  which  has  been 
lined  with  buttered  paper.  Bake  m a well- 
hfuitod  though  not  fierce  oven,  and  if.  possible 
Rt  increase  the  heat  until  tho  cake  is  baked. 


Powder,  Baking  '{see  Pastry-powder  oi 

Baking-powder) . 

Powder,  Blancmange— To  make  the 
powder,  mix  one  pound  of  sago  meal,  fifteei 
drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  and  twelve  grams  o. 
mace. 

Powder,  Custard.— Take  two  pounds  o 

sago  meal,  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  turmeric 
and  half  a drachm  each  of  mace,  cassia,  an 
bitter-almond  powder. 

Powders,  Ginger  Beer.— Take  one  1 
two  drachms  of  white  sugar  powdered,  twenU 
six  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  six  gmins  o 
tho  finest  Jamaica  ginger  powdered  and  o 
drop  of  essence  of  lemon  Mix  these  mgre 
dients,  and  wrap  the  powder  ml*°ln 
Take  thirty-five  grams  of  powdered 
acid,  or  thirty  grains  of  powderedcffi 
and  wrap  in  white  paper.  Tons0’,‘vt 
each  colour  in  about  half  a glassful  of  water 
nfix  the  two,  and  drink  whilst  effervescing. 

Powders,  Ginger  Jft® g^^powdS 
—Take  sixteen  ounces  of  white  sngar  P 
one  ounce  of  the  finest  Jamaica  EX B£t 
ounces  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  am ■ v jj0  th 

drops  of  essence  of  lemon.  Mix,  and  div  ido 
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powder  'between  ninety-six  blue  papers.  Put 
3 gix  ounces  of  tartaric  acid  into  the  same  numbor 
1 of  white  papers.  Use  as  directed  in  the  pre- 
I ceding  recipe. 

Powders,  Lemonade.  — Take  twelve 
| grains  of  powdered  citric  or  tartaric  acid,  halt 
an  oimce  of  white  sugar  powdered,  one  drop  of 
J essence  of  lemon,  or  a little  of  the  yellow  peel 
of  a lemon  rubbed  off  on  a lump  of  sugar, 
i Enough  for  one  glass. 

Powders,  Lemonade  (another  way).— 
Take  four  pounds  of  white  sugar  powdered, 

, an  ounce  and  a half  of  citric  or  tartaric  acid, 
ind  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  essence  of  lemon. 

ix  well,  and  bottle  for  use.  To  make  a glass 
of  lemonade,  take  one  to  two  dessert-spoonfuls 

tof  the  powder. 

Powders,  Lemonade  (another  way).— 
Powder  half  an  ounce  (apothecaries’  weight)  of 
citric  or  tartaric  acid  with  three  ounces  of  loaf 
> sugar  and  a few  drops  of  oil  of  lemon-peel. 
Bub  these  ingredients  thoroughly  together  in 
a marble  mortar,  and  divide  the  powder  into 
i twelve  parts.  For  use,  dissolve  one  of  these  in 
half  a pint  of  cold  water. 

Powders,  Lemonade,  Effervescing. 

— Take  one  pound  of  powdered  white  sugar, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and 
one  and  a half  drachms  of  essence  of  lemon. 
3Iix  these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  divide 
them  between  six  dozen  papers.  Take  five 
ounces  of  tartaric  or  citric  acid,  and  divide  it 
between  the  same  number  of  white  papers. 
Use  as  in  the  case  of  Ginger  Beer  Powders  ( see 
Powders,  Ginger  Beer). 

Powders,  Sherbet.  — Prepare  in  the 
same  way  as  Lemonade  Powders,  varying  the 
flavouring  ingredient  to  suit  the  particular  case. 

Powders,  Soda-water.— Place  thirty 
grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  each  .blue 
paper,  and  twenty- five  grains  of  tartaric  acid 
or  twenty-four  grains  of  citric  acid  in  each 
white  paper.  To  use,  mix  the  contents  of  each 

I paper  separately  in  about  half  a glassful  of 
water ; mix  the  two  and  drink  at  once.  This 
is  a cooling,  wholesome  summer  drink,  but  it 
should  not  be  partaken  of  to  excess. 

Powders,  Spruce  Beer.— Prepare  in 
! the  same  way  as  Ginger  Beer  Powders,  Dut,  in- 
I stead  of  powdered  ginger,  use  three  to  six  drops 
of  the  essence  of  spruce. 

Prawn. — The  prawn  is  a delicate  shell-fish, 
very  much  like  a shrimp,  but  larger  and  more 
delicate  in  flavour.  It  varios  very  much  in  price. 

Prawn  and  Lobster  Soup.— Take  a 
freshly-boiled  hen  lobster,  remove  tho  meat 
from  tho  tail  and  claws,  cut  it  into  neat  squaro 
pieces,  and  put  these  aside.  Pick  fifty  prawns, 
put  the  head  and  bruised  shells  of  the  lobster 
and  the  shells  of  tho  prawns  into  a stewpan 
with  a quart  of  stock,  a sliced  onion,  and  an 
ounce  of  butter.  Let  them  simmer  gently  for 
nn  hour,  then  pour  over  them  an  additional 
two  quarts  of  stock.  Mix  six  ounces  of  flour 
with  a little  cold  stock,  add  this  to  the  soup, 
and  stir  until  it  begins  to  thicken.  Draw  it 
at'k,  set  it  by  tho  side  of  the  fire,  let  it  simmer 


gently  for  half  an  horn’,  then  press  the  whole 
through  a fine  sieve.  Return  the  soup  to  the 
stewpan  and  let  it  boil;  skim  carefully,  and  add 
whatever  seasoning  is  required.  Put  in  the 
picked  prawns  and  the  lobster  meat,  let  them 
get  quite  hot,  add  a breakfast-cupful  of  thick 
cream,  and  serve.  Time,  two  hours  or  more. 
Sufficient  for  ten  or  twelve  persons. 

Prawn  Curry. — Chop  half  an  onion  very 
finely,  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  half  an  ounce 
of  fresh  butter,  and  let  it  steam  over  a gentle 
fire  until  it  is  tender  without  being  browned. 
Eub  it  with  a wooden  spoon  through  a fine 
sieve,  mix  a dessert-spoonful  of  curry-paste 
with  the  pulp,  and  add  gradually  half  a pint 
of  good  stock.  Boil  the  sauce  for  a few 
minutes,  put  into  it  a pound  of  prawns  which 
have  been  weighed  after  being  boiled  and 
sheEed,  and  let  all  stew  gently  together.  Serve 
the  curry  on  a hot  dish  with  a border  of  boiled 
rice  round  it.  Time  to  stew  tho  prawns,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  variable. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Prawn  Curry  (another  way). — 31ince 
an  onion  finely,  and  steam  it  in  a little  butter 
until  it  is  quite  soft.  Eub  it  through  a fine 
sieve,  and  mix  with  the  pulp  a table-spoonful 
of  the  rasped  meat  of  a cocoanut,  and  a table- 
spoonful  of  curry-paste  or  powder  — paste  is 
much  the  better  of  the  two.  Add  gradually  a 
pint  of  good  broth  and  half  a stick  of  cinna- 
mon, and  let  the  sauce  simmer  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  Put  in  a pound  of  prawns  weighed 
after  they  have  been  shelled,  and  let  them 
simmer  for  a few  minutes.  About  ten  minutes 
before  the  curry  is  taken  from  the  fire,  mix  a 
tea-spoonful  of  flour  smoothly  with  the  cocoa- 
nut-milk,  and  add  it  to  the  sauce.  Stir  gently 
over  the  fire  for  five  minutes,  squeeze  the 
juice  of  a lemon  into  the  curry,  and  serve  very 
hot.  Send  boiled  rice  to  table  on  a separate 
dish.  Time,  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  prawns, 
variable.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Prawn  Pie. — Have  as  many  well-cleaned 
prawns  as  will  nearly  fill  the  pie-dish.  Season 
with  pounded  mace,  cloves,  a little  cayenne  or 
Chili  vinegar.  Put  some  butter  in  the  dish, 
and  cover  with  a light  puff-paste.  The  pie 
will  take  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
hake. 

Prawn  Soup. — Mince  finely  two  onions, 
a carrot,  and  half  a dozen  of  the  outer  sticks  of 
a head  of  celery,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a hay-leaf,  a 
hunch  of  parsley,  and  a sprig  of  thyme,  and  lot 
them  steam  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Shako  the  saucepan  every  now  and  then  to 
keep  them  from  burning.  Pour  over  thorn 
three  pints  of  broth  or  water,  and  mix  this 
gradually  with  four  ounces  of  flour  mixed 
to  a smooth  paste  with  a littlo  cold  water; 
stir  the  liquid  over  the  fire  till  it  boils,  then 
draw  it  hack,  let  it  simmer  gently  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  strain.  Pick  out  tho  tails  of 
fifty  prawns,  and  put  tho  bodies  and  shells  into 
a stowpan  with  a little  stock  and  a glassful 
of  light  wine.  Let  them  stow  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour;  then  pass  tho  liquid  through  a 
lino  sieve,  and  mix  it  with  tho  soup.  Season 
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with  a little  cayenne,  and  add  a table-spoon- 
ful of  mushroom  ketchup,  a dessert-spoonful  of 
lemon-juice,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  anchovy 
sauce.  ' Put  in  the  picked  prawns,  let  them  boil 
for  five  or  six  minutes,  and  serve  very  hot. 
Time,  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost, 
variable.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Prawn  Soup  (another  way). — Prepare 
two  quarts  of  stock  according  to  the  directions 
given  in  the  last  recipe.  Pick  the  tails  from  a 
hundred  freshly-boiled  prawns,  and  put  the 
shells  and  bodies  into  a stewpan  with  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  vinegar,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  stock, 
and  a blade  of  mace.  Let  them  simmer  for 
twenty  minutes.  Press  the  prawns  through  a 
sieve,  and  with  them  the  crumb  of  a French 
roll  which  has  been  softened  with  a little  of 
the  stock.  Mix  the  liquid  with  the  soup,  and 
add  a little  lemon-juice  and  Harvey’s  sauce, 
with  a tea-spoonful  of  anchovy,  and  a pinch 
of  cayenne;  boil  for  five  minutes;  add  the 
shelled  prawns,  and,  when  they  are  quite  hot, 
serve  the  soup  in  a tureen.  Time,  altogether 
about  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  un- 
certain. Sufficient  for  eight  or  nine  persons. 

Prawns  and  Shrimps,  Choosing  of. 

— When  fresh,  prawns  have  a sweet  flavour  and 
a bright  colour,  and  are  firm  and  stiff.  Shrimps 
are  of  the  prawn  kind,  and  are  to  be  judged  by 
the  same  rules. 

Prawns,  Boiled. — Put  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  salt  into  half  a gallon  of  water,  and  bring 
the  liquid  to  the  boil.  Throw  in  the  prawns,  and 
let  them  remain  for  about  eight  minutes.  They 
are  done  enough  when  they  change  colour. 
Drain  them  on  a sieve,  and  let  them  cool.  They 
should  be  served  while  fresh.  Stale  prawns 
which  are  not  too  stale  will  be  improved  if  they 
are  thrown  for  one  minute  into  fast-boiling 
water,  before  they  are  served.  Prawns  are  best 
when  they  have  no  spawn  under  their  tails. 

Prawns,  Buttered.  — Pick  a pint  of 
freshly-boiled  prawns.  Bruise  the  shells,  and 
put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a breakfast- 
cupful  of  stock,  and  a little  cayenne  and  grated 
nutmeg.  Let  them  simmer  for  twenty  minutes; 
strain  the  liquid,  and  thicken  it  with  flour 
and  butter  to  the  consistency  of  thick  cream. 
Put  in  the  picked  prawns,  and  heat  them 
thoroughly.  Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and  garnish 
with  toasted  sippets.  Time,  three  minutes  to 
heat  the  prawns.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Prawns,  Cold,  to  Dish. — Place  a cup 
upside  down  in  the  centro  of  a small  dish,  and 
cover  it  neatly  with  a white  napkin.  Put  the 
prawns  round  it,  and  garnish  with  plenty 
of  parsley.  Or  cut  a slice  from  a lemon  or 
orange,  so  that  it  may  stand  firmly.  Place  it 
on  a napkin,  and  arrange  the  prawns  prettily 
upon  it,  putting  a littlo  fresh  parsley  botween 
the  rounds.  The  prawns  may  be  kept  in  posi- 
tion by  tho  horns  being  stuck  lightly  into  the 
lomon.  Garnish  with  parsley. 

Prawns  in  Jelly  (a  pretty  supper  dish). 

q'ake  a quart  of  stiff  calf’s-foot  stock  free 

from  fat  and  sediment,  and  put  it  into  a stew- 
pan  with  half  a dozen  shallots,  each  ono  with  a 


clove  stuck  in  it,  two  bay -leaves,  half  a blade 
of  mace,  and  a sprig  of  thyme.  Let  these 
simmer  gently  until  the  stock  is  pleasantly 
flavoured^  then  strain  it  into  a bowl,  and  let  it 
cool.  Whisk  the  whites  of  two  eggs  with  a 
little  cold  water.  Stir  this  briskly  into  the  stock, 
put  it  back  into  the  saucepan,  add  the  crushed 
shells  of  the  eggs,  and  let  the  stock  boil,  but 
on  no  account  stir  it  after  it  begins  to  boii  up. 
Keep  it  boiling  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
lift  it  from  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  to  settle  for 
another  quarter  of  an  horn-.  Strain  it  through 
a jelly-bag  until  it  is  clear.  Pour  a little  of 
the  jelly  into  a damp  mould.  When  it  is  firm, 
lay  some  prawns  upon  it  with  their  backs 
downwards,  and  pour  more  jelly  over  them. 
Repeat  until  the  mould  is  full,  and  be  careful 
that  each  layer  of  jelly  is  set  before  another  is 
put  in.  Put  the  jelly  in  a cool  place,  and  turn 
it  out  before  serving.  If  liked,  the  jelly  may 
be  made  with  isinglass  or  gelatine  dissolved 
in  water  instead  of  calf’s-foot  stock.  lime, 
an  hour  to  make  the  jelly.  Sufficient  for  a 
three-pint  mould. 

Prawns,  Malay  Curry  of.— rick  some 
prawns  from  their  shells ; let  them  be  a pint 
when  prepared.  Rasp  the  half  of  a large  cocoa- 
nut  into  two  spoonfuls -of  hot  water,  and  then 
smooth  it  through  a sieve.  Stew  the  prawns 
very  gently  with  a shred  onion  and  enough 
good  mutton  or  veal  broth  to  cover.  See  that 
the  broth  is  well  seasoned,  and  put  in  a stick 
of  cinnamon.  When  the  prawns  are  getting 
tender,  mix  two  dessert-spoonfuls  of  curry- 
powder  in  a little  cold  broth,  add  it  to  the  rest 
in  the  stewpan,  and  simmer  for  a few  minutes. 
Take  out  the  prawns,  and  strain  the  gravy  over 
them  into  a clean  pan ; make  hot,  and  add  the 
rasped  cocoa-nut,  and  flour  enough  to  thicken, 
which  should  be  mixed  with  some  of  the  nut- 
milk.  Let  all  simmer  gently  for  a few  minutes, 
and  serve  with  juice  of  a lemon  and  boiled  rice 
in  a separate  dish.  Time,  one  hour.  Sufficient 
for  a dish. 


Prawns,  Potted.  — Pick  fresh  prawns 
after  they  have  been  boiled.  Cut  them 
lightly,  and  pound  them  in  a marble  mortar 
with  a small  quantity  of  fresh  butter,  a 
seasoning  of  cayenne  and  powdered  mace 
or  grated  nutmeg,  and  a little  salt,  if  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  probable  that  they  will  not 
require  it.  Put  them  into  jars,  cover  with 
clarified  butter  lukewarm,  and  tie  a bladder 
securely  over  them.  Time  to  boil,  eight 
minutes. 


Prawns,  Shelling  of— Hold  the  head 
the  prawn  firmly  in  the  right  hand  and 
! tail  in  the  left.  Straighten  the  body  of  the 
1,  and  bring  the  thumbs  near  one  another, 
oak  tho  shell  of  the  tail  with  a little  twist  ot 
j right  hand,  then  draw  the  shell  off.  It  wiu 
ne  off  almost  whole,  a very  small  piece  only 
ng  left.  Unless  the  prawns  are  u-esh,  the) 


Prawns,  Shrimps,  or  CrayflB^. 
Potted.- lioil  them  in  water  with jlen ty  o 
salt  in  it.  When  you  have  picked  them,  powdc 
them  with  a little  beaten  mace,  or  ^ated  n 't 
meg,  or  allspice,  and  pepper  and  salt,  add 
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little  cold  butter,  and  pound  all  -well  together 
in  a marble  mortar  till  of  the  consistence  of 
paste.  Put  it  into  pots  covered  with  clarified 
butter,  and  cover  these  over  with  wetted  bladder. 

Prawns,  Stewed— Pick  the  tails  from 
a pint  of  freshly-boiled  prawns.  Bruise  the 
shells,  and  put  them  with  the  heads  into  a 
saucepan  with  a pint  of  white  wine  and  water, 
then  add  a dessert- spoonful  of  vinegar,  half  a 
blade  of  mace,  and  a little  cayenne.  Let  them 
simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour.  Strain  the 
liquid,  put  it  back  into  the  saucepan,  thicken 
with  a tea-spoonful  of  flour  mixed  smoothly 
with  a little  butter,  and  boil  till  it  is  of  the 
consistency  of  thick  cream.  Put  in  the  tails  of 
the  prawns,  and  let  them  get  quite  hot.  Toast 
a slice  of  the  crumb  of  bread,  and  cut  it  into 
strips.  Lay  these  in  their  original  form  on  a 
dish,  pour  the  stewed  prawns  over  them,  and 
serve  very  hot.  Garnish  with  parsley.  Time, 
three  or  four  minutes  to  heat  the  prawns. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Preservation  of  Pood. — There  are  four 
leading  methods  by  which  food,  and  particularly 
3 animal  food,  has  been,  and  is,  preserved  with  a 
1 greater  or  less  amount  of  success.  These  are— 

« first,  drying,  or  desiccation ; second,  the  appli- 
cation of  cold,  or  refrigeration;  third,  the  use 
of  chemical  agents,  or  antiseptics ; and  fourth, 
the  application  of  heat. 

To  speak  of  these  methods  in  order,  let  us  first 
take  the  process  of  drying,  or  desiccation.  In 
a sense  this  is  hardly  a scientific  mode  of  food- 
preservation  at  all ; certainly  it  is  far  from  a 
satisfactory  one  in  reference  to  animal  sub- 
stances, which  must  be  dried  almost  to  a chip 
before  they  are  fitted  thoroughly  to  resist  the 
ordinary  laws  of  decomposition.  It  is  not, 
however,  altogether  to  be  despised,  as  by  it 
mankind  has  been  able  to  utilise  a vast  quantity 
of  food  which  would  otherwise  have  been  wasted. 
A.  good  example  of  food  preserved  in  this  way 
is  Charqui,  or  South- American  dried  beef,  which 
possesses  considerable  nutritive  value,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  of  its  having  been  the  staple 
article  of  food  among  the  labouring  populations 
in  the  tropical  regions  of  South  America  for 
many  years.  The  attempts  made  to  introduce 
! Charqui  into  this  country  have  not  met  with 
■ any  encouragement,  but  it  is  possible  that  it 
' might  be  made  an  adjunct  to  our  food  supply. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  attending  dcsic- 
ii  cation  is  that  animal  matter  preserved  by  its 
j moans  loses  its  flavour,  and  becomes  tough  and 
I indigestible ; the  fat  also  becomes  rancid,  and 
: |a  damp  weather  the  meat  absorbs  moisture,  and 
| is  liable  to  turn  mouldy  and  sour.  To  a certain 
J extent,  this  obstacle  is  ovorcomo  by  mixing 
I!  absorbent  substances  with  fatty  food,  as  in 
pemmican,”  where  sugar  and  spice  are  mixed 
! with  dry  powdered  meat.  Meat  biscuits,  such 
as  those  now  supplied  by  wholesale  manufac- 

i turers,  aro  made  on  tho  same  principle  of  fari- 

ii  meal  absorbing  meat  essences. 

I , -*■'*0  first  recorded  patent  in  this  country  for 
the  preservation  of  vegetables  by  desiccation  was 
| granted  in  1780  to  John  Graefer,  who  dipped  tho 
vegetables  in  boiling  salt  and  water,  and  then 
fi  maed  them.  In  November,-  I860,  a patent  was 


obtained  for  drying  and  forcibly  compressing 
vegetables,  so  that  they  were  reduced  to  one- 
seventh  their  original  size ; a cubic  yard  thus 
contained  rations  for  16,000  men.  The  French 
have  been  very  successful  in  this  line  of  pre- 
servation, but  many  English  houses  now  pro- 
duce vegetables  in  the  form  of  chips  or  of  com- 
pressed cakes.  From  America  dried  vegetables' 
are  being  imported  at  Is.  6d.  a pound,  half  an 
ounce  being  sufficient  for  adding  to  a pint 
of  soup.  “ Considering,”  says  one  writer, 

“ the  high  price  charged  by  greengrocers  for 
vegetables,  and  the  waste  in  utilising  them  in 
almost  every  household,  housekeepers,  even 
among  the  working  classes,  would  do  well  to 
give  their  attention  to  these  dried  vegetables, 
and  at  least  give  them  a trial.  When  soaked 
and  well  boiled  they  will  be  found  not  only 
economical  in  their  use,  but  excellent  in  soups,, 
and  even  in  eating  with  meat  in  lieu  of  ordinary 
fresh  vegetables.  The  process  of  drying  elimi- 
nates little  else  but  the  water,  and  takes  from 
them  little,  if  any,  of  their  flavour.”  Perhaps 
the  reader  remembers  that  compressed  vege- 
tables, together  with  dried  meat,  were  largely 
consumed  in  the  Crimea  by  the  English  and 
French  armies,  and  that  vast  quantities  of  com- 
pressed vegetables  were  supplied  to  the  British 
troops  during  the  Ashantee  campaign. 

In  soup  squares  or  tablets  we  have  a form  of 
preserved  food  prepared  partly  by  the  desiccat- 
ing method.  Most  of  them  are  compressed,  but 
some  are  fin  the  form  of  grains  or  flour,  being 
composed  of  various  substances,  combined  with 
powdered  meat  or  meat  extracts.  One  house 
offers  an  almost  endless  variety  of  soup  squares, 
such  as  carrot,  pea,  chestnut,  mulligatawny, 
&c. ; also  large  cubes  called  “ Gargantua,”  after 
the  mythical  giant  celebrated  by  Rabelais,  one 
of  which,  dissolved  in  three  pints  of  water, 
makes  a most  delicious  pot-pourri  of  four 
pounds’  weight  of  nutritious  food. 

The  second  method,  the  preservation  of  food 
by  refrigeration,  will  be  found  explained  in 
a succeeding  article  ( sec  Refrigeration,  Food 
Preserved  by). 

On  the  preservation  of  meat  by  the  use  of 
chemical  agents,  or  antiseptics,  much  ingenuity 
has  been  expended  by  scientific  men.  The  best 
known  antiseptic  is  chloride  of  sodium,  or 
common  salt,  which  has  been  employed  for  the 
preservation  of  animal  substances  from  a very 
early  period.  It  is  likely  always  to  remain  in 
use,  either  simply  or  in  conjunction  with  an 
after-process  of  drying  or  smoking,  or  with  both 
combined.  The  fact  is  that  many  substances 
treated  with  common  salt  aro  extremely  tasty 
and  palatable — ham  and  bacon,  for  example — 
and  the  cost  of  the  process  is  exceedingly 
trifling.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  salt  by  itself  is  only  a temporary  preserva- 
tive agent,  and  is  dictctically  to  bo  objected  to 
on  tho  ground  that  it  extracts  the  soluble  con- 
stituents of  meat,  makes  it  hard  and  indiges- 
tible, and  thus  deprives  it  of  its  stimulating 
and  nutritive  constituents.  From  tho  eating  of 
largo  quantities  of  salt  meat  without  the  proper- 
quantity  of  vegetables  to  counteract  its  effects, 
it  is  well  known  that  scorbutic  diseases  ensue. 

Besides  common  salt,  other  saline  substances 
have  been  employed  for  the  preservation  of 
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meat ; for  example,  saltpetre,  acetate  of  am-  j 
monia,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  muriate  of 
ammonia.  The  smoking  of  meat  or  iish  by  i 
exposure  to  the  vapour  of  peat,  wood,  &c.,  is 
chemically  subjecting  them  to  the  action  of  tlio 
creosote  of  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  the  smoke. 

The  preservation  of  provisions  by  means  of 
salt,  sugar,  spices,  vinegar,  spirit,  and  fumiga- 
tion by  burning  wood,  have  the  drawback  of 
being  partly  chemical  additions  to  food,  and 
also  of  inducing  chemical  changes,  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  influence  the  digestibility  of  the 
article.  Salt,  also,  as  we  have  hinted,  draws 
out  from  the  meat  some  of  its  chief  nourishing 
constituents.  Liebig,  in  his  “ Chemistry  of 
Pood,”  remarks: — “ It  is  universally  known 
that  in  the  salting  of  meat  the  flesh  is  rubbed 
and  sprinkled  with  dry  salt,  and  that  where 
the  salt  and  meat  are  in  contact  a brine  is 
formed,  amounting  in  bulk  to  one-third  of  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  raw  flesh.  I have 
ascertained  that  this  brine  contains  the  chief 
constituents  of  a concentrated  soup,  or  infu- 
sion of  meat,  and  that  therefore,  in  the  process 
•of  salting,  the  composition  of  the  flesh  is 
changed,  and  this,  too,  in  a much  greater 
degree  than  occurs  in  boiling.  In  boiling,  the 
highly  nutritious  albumen  remains  in  the  mass 
of  the  flesh;  but  in  salting,  the  albumen  is 
separated  from  the  flesh ; for  when  the  brine 
from  salted  meat  is  heated  to  boiling,  a large 
quantity  of  albumen  separates  as  a coagulum. 

“It  is  now  easy  to  understand  that,  in  the 
salting  of  meat,  when  this  is  pushed  so  far  as 
to  produce  the  brine  above  mentioned,  a num- 
ber of  substances  are  withdrawn  from  the  flesh 
which  are  essential  to  its  constitution,  and  that 
it  therefore  loses  in  nutritive  quality  in  pro- 
portion to  this  abstraction.  If  these  substances 
be  not  supplied  from  other  quarters,  it  is 
obvious  that  a part  of  the  flesh  is  converted 
into  an  element  of  respiration — certainly  not 
conducive  to  good  health.  It  is  certain,  more- 
over, that  the  health  of  a man  cannot  be  per- 
manently sustained  by  means  of  salted  meat, 
if  the  quantity  be  not  greatly  increased,  inas- 
much as  it  cannot  perfectly  replace,  by  the 
substances  it  contains,  those  parts  of  the  body 
which  have  been  expelled  in  consequence  of  the 
changes  of  matter,  nor  can  it  preserve  in  its 
normal  state  the  fluid  distributed  in  every  part 
of  the  body — namely,  the  juices  of  the  flesh.  A 
change  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  consequently  in 
that  of  the  products  of  the  digestive  prpeess, 
must  be  regarded  as  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
long-continued  use  of  salted  meat ; and  if, 
during  digestion,  the  substances  necessary  to 
tho,  transformation  of  that  species  of  food  bo 
taken  from  other  parts  of  tho  organism,  thoso 
parts  must  lose  their  normal  condition.” 

AVe  como  now  to  the  preservation  of  food  by 
the  application  of  heat.  This  is  tho  most  suc- 
cessful method  yet  discovered  and  practically 
applied.  It  is  properly  termed  “ preservation  in 
vacuo,”  and  in  its  loading  features  is  simple 
enough.  Tho  first  simplo  process  consisted  in 
placing  meat  with  a charge  of  water  in  a tin 
caso  with  a small  aperture,  or  “pin-hole”  at 
tho  top,  and  then  laying  it  in  boiling  water 
nearly  up  to  its  top  ; when  the  steam  has  dis- 
placed tho  air  the  hole  is  stopped  up  with 


solder.  This  process  has  been  improved  upon, 
and  there  are  now  four  methods,  in  a sense 
distinct  from  each  other,  of  applying  heat  to 
the  vessels,  and  perfecting  the  preservation  of 
their  contents.  These  are — first,  tho  ordinary 
Aberdeen  process;  second,  the  steam  retort 
process;  third,  the  chloride  of  calcium  process; 
and  fourth,  Jones's  patent  vacuum  process. 

“ The  older,  or  ordinary  Aberdeen  process,” 
says  the  authority  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  greater  part  of  our  information  on  this 
subject,  “is  carried  out  as  follows: — The  raw 
meat,  with  or  without  a small  quantity  of  fluid, 
is  placed  in  tins,  which  are  soldered  down 
perfectly  air-tight.  They  are  let  down  on  iron  • 
frames,  or  ' gridirons,’  by  means  of  pulleys  into  i j 
baths  of  boiling  water,  raised  to  a higher  tem- 
perature by  the  addition  of  salt,  and  kept  there  j 
for  a certain  time,  according  to  tho  size  of  the  i 
tins ; the  first  bath  of  a six -pound  tin,  for  I 
instance,  requiring  two  hours  and  a half.  At  : 
the  expiration  of  this  time  they  are  removed,  I 
and  placed  on  a table  near  the  bath,  and  the 
expanded  air  and  vapour  are  let  out  through  a j 
minute  aperture  in  the  lid  of  the  tin.  This  is  | 
done  by  one  of  the  workmen  touching  with  a ) 
hot  iron  the  small  piece  of  solder  placed  over  | 
the  aperture,  or  ‘ pin-hole,’  originally  made  in  ) 
the  lid.  The  steam  at  once  rushes  out,  but  : j 
within  a few  seconds  another  workman  follows, 


and  again  solders  down  the  ‘ pin-hole.’  This 
part  of  the  process  is,  in  the  vernacular,  called 
‘ brogging.’  The  tins  are  then  returned  to  the 
boiling  brine  for  the  same  time  as  before,  when 
they  are  again  ‘ brogged.’  Once  more  they  are 
returned  to  the  bath,  and  afterwards  with- 
drawn, and  stood  to  cool,  and  the  process  is 
complete.  It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  some 
of  the  beef  and  mutton  is  partially  baked  or 
roasted  before  being  placed  in  the  tins,  and 
these  are  labelled  as  ‘ roast  ’ beef  or  mutton,  as 
distinguished  from  the  boiled,  though  the  dif- 
ference, practically,  when  tasted,  is  very  slight. 

“ The  steam  retort  process,  as  adopted  by 
Messrs.  Hogarth,  who  have  by  it  preserved 
from  time  to  time  a large  quantity  of  meat  for 
our  Government  at  tho  Deptford  Victualling 
Yard,  consists  in  placing  the  tins,  with  the 
‘ pin-hole  ’ open,  in  what  may  be  called  a 
steam-tight  retort,  into  which  steam  is  allowed 
to  pass,  producing  a pressure  of  something  like 
230  degrees.  After  an  horn-  and  a half  or  two 
hours,  they  are  taken  out,  and  tho  ‘ pin-hole 
soldered  down.  They  are  then  placed  in  the 
retort  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half,  at  a 
temperature  of  about  240  degrees,  and  then 
taken  out  and  cooled.  . . 

“ The  chloride  of  calcium  process  consists  m 
placing  the  tins,  with  tho  ‘ pin-hole  ’ open,  to 
about  one-half  or  two-thirds  their  depth  m a 
bath  of  solution  of  chloride  of  calcmm,  t >> 
which  a temperature  may  bo  gamed  ot 
260  to  270  degrees.  This  temperature  is  ° • 
gradually  arrived  at,  and  for  three  or 
hours  the  steam  escapes  from  the  tins 
‘ pin-holes.’  The  tins  are  then  ^lderc(l  down, 
but  aro  continued  in  this  bath  for  < 
period  before  they  aro  taken  out  to  «»'• 
carrying  out  the  above  bnefly-desen bed .pro 
cesses,  manufacturers  may  vary  a 
details,  some  using  a higher  temperatur 


others,  or  not  subjecting  the  tins  for  so  long 
•’  ’ ■ baths,  or  modifying  tho 


or  introducing  some 


a period  to  tho  hot 

operation  of  ‘brogging,  — 

other  slight  modifications  which  do  not  really 
aifect  the  main  principlo  of  these  methods  of 
preservation  by  heat. 

r i < 'pho  chief  feature  of  the  patent  vacuum 
process  of  Mr.  Jones  is  that  each  tin,  as  it 
stands  in  the  hot  bath,  is  connected  by  a tube 
with  a vacuum  chamber,  and  that  the  steam 
and  moisture  are  from  time  to  time  suddenly 
drawn  off  from  the  tin  by  turning  a tap  con- 
nected with  the  chamber.  The  advantage  of 
this  process  is  that  a vacuum  is  created  in  tho 
tins  more  quickly  than  by  the  other  heat 
processes,  and  thus  the  necessity  of  overcooking 
then-  contents,  as  in  the  other  methods,  in  order 
to  obtain  a perfect  vacuum,  is  to  a great 
extent  obviated,  and  the  meat  turns  out  more 
solid.  This  comparative  complication,  how- 
ever, of  Jones’s  process,  and  the  difficulty  in  its 
manipulation,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
weight  of  the  contents  of  the  tins  is  so  grcatly 
reduced  by  the  absorbtion  of  the  moisture, 
have  militated  against  the  adoption  of  the 
patent  by  meat-preservers  generally,  though 
many  of  them  fully  acknowledge  its  superiority 
to  other  methods  in  the  food  preserved  by  it. 

“Such  are  the  several  processes,  differing 
somewhat  in  detail,  but  substantially  the  same 
in  principle,  by  which  preserving  by  heat.  is 
effected.  It  is  by  one  or  other  of  these,  with 
certain  trifling  modifications  adopted  by  this 
or  that  manufacturer,  that  almost  all  the  solid 
meat,  fish,  poultry,  vegetables,  soups, . stews, 
the  variety  of  ‘ odds  and  ends,’  such  as  kidneys, 
tripe,  sausages,  minced  meat,  and  the  several 
* made  dishes,’  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
arc  preserved ; and  it  is  by  heat  alone  that  it 
can  fairly  be  said  the  food-preservation  question 
has  been  solved,  and  then  only  in  a certain 
modified  sense.  By  all  the  above  heat  methods, 
however,  preservation — simply  as  preservation 
— is  perfect.  As  long  as  the  tin  or  other 
receptacle  in  which  meat,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance, has  been  successfully  preserved  by  the 
creation  of  a perfect  vacuum,  remains  sound 
and  air-tight,  so  long  will  its  contents  remain 
sound  also.  Tins,  with  the  meat  perfectly  good 
in  them,  though  preserved  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  are  still  in  existence.  At  the  London 
Exhibitions  of  1851,  1862,  and  1863,  tins  of 
meat  which  had  been  put  up  from  twenty-five 
to  forty  years  before  were  exhibited  and 
tested,  and  were  found  perfectly  sound.  Stores 
of  preserved  meat,  &c.,  in  tins,  have  been  left 
in  the  Arctic  regions  for  years,  annually  ex- 
posed to  a temperature  of  92  degrees  below, 
and  80  degrees  abovo  zero.  They  havo  been 
brought  back  to  this  country,  and  tho  con- 
tents of  the  tins  found  to  bo  as  sound  as  tho 
day  they  were  put  up.  As  a matter,  then,  of 
mere  preservation,  tho  heat  processes  aro  an 
unquestionable  success,  and  by  their  agency 
wo  havo  in  this  country  been  ablo  to  obtain  a 
largo  supply  of  sound,  edible,  and  cheap  beof 
and  mutton  from  tho  very  ends  of  tho  earth.” 
Preserved  meat  in  tins  comes  to  this  coun- 
try from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
America.  It  has  failed  to  attain  that  popularity 
which  was  anticipated  at  first,  though  tho  con- 


sumption^ cannot  be  denied,  is  very  consider- 
able. One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  receiving  little 
notice  at  the  hands  of  some  people  is  its  over- 
cooked state.  1 ‘ With  all  its  imperfections, 
however,”  says  one  writer,  “ we  hold  it  might 
bo  much  more  widely  used  than  it  is  ; for  even, 
if  it  is  admitted  that,  mouthful  for  mouthful,  it 
is  of  less  nutritive  value  than  butcher’s  meat, 
yet  the  latter,  after  the  deductions  in  weight 
for  cooking  and  bone,  costs  really  about  twice 
as  much  as  the  preserved  meat.” 

The  heat  process  has  been  applied  with  con- 
siderable success  to  the  preservation  of  fish ; 
but  this,  however,  is  inclined  to  grow  soft  and 
pulpy  after  being  some  time  in  the  tins.  It 
should  be  eaten  within  a reasonable  period  of 
its  preservation. 

Vegetables  and  fruit  have  also  been  subjected 
to  the  heat  process,  and  are  well  worthy  of 
attention. 

Preserved  Fruit  in  Pastry. — Pre- 
served fruits  ought  not  to  be  baked  long ; 
indeed,  those  that  have  been  preserved  with 
their  full  proportion  of  sugar  require  no 
baking.  Bake  the  crust  in  a tin  shape,  and  add 
the  fruit  afterwards  ; or  put  the  fruit  in  a small 
dish  or  tart  pan,  and  bake  the  covers  on  a tin, 
cut  according  to  taste. 

Preserved  Fruit,  Omelet  of  (a  French 
recipe). — Beat  the  whites  and  yolks  of  six  eggs 
separately ; add  a little  zest  of  lemon  to  the 
latter;  then  mix  the  two  together,  beating 
them  well,  with  a little  cream,  and  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  apple  marmalade,  apricot, 
gooseberry,  or  any  fruit  you  have.  Pour  it 
into  the  pan ; sugar  it  when  in  the  pan ; turn 
it  topsy-turvy  into  a plate ; put  it  on  a dish, 
cover  the  surface  thickly  with  powdered  sugar, 
and  brown  it  with  the  salamander- 

Preserved  Milk. — The  value  of  preserved 
milk  is  acknowledged  by  thousands  of  households 
in  which  no  other  form  of  milk  is  used.  The 
history  of  this  article  is  soon  told.  For  many 
years  the  only  sort  of  preserved  milk  was  what 
was  called  desiccated  milk,  but  it  never  was 
regarded  with  much  favour ; tho  process  by 
which  it  was  obtained  destroyed  some  of  the 
essential  constituents  of  the  original  substance, 
and  thus  lessenned  its  nutritive  value. 

“ The  method  of  condensing  and  preserving 
the  milk  is  substantially  the  same  at  all  the 
manufactories.  The  writer  of  this  article,” 
says  a popular  author,  “ has  watched  the 
process  from  beginning  to  end,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  both  at  Aylesbury  and  Middlo- 
wich;  it  may  be  thus  described: — Steam 
is  got  up  about  six  in  the  morning,  and  the 
farmers  who  live  within  one  to  ten  miles  of  tho 
factory  begin  to  deliver  then-  milk  about  seven 
o’clock,  and  it  is  nearly  nine  before  tho  last 
arrives.  Tho  milk  is  emptied  at  onco  from  tho 
largo  tin  cans  generally  used  in  tho  trade  into 
a trough,  which  conducts  it  through  sioves  into 
a largo  tank,  holding  about  eight  hundred 
gallons,  in  the  department  where  the  first  part 
of  tho  process  takes  placo.  From  this  tank  it 
is  drawn  into  largo  open  metal  cylinders,  which 
aro  slung  up  by  a crane,  and  placed  in  a hot 
water  bath,  in  largo  tanks,  somewhat  after  tho 
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manner  of  tlio  tins  of  meat  in  the  chloride  of 
calcium  process,  as  adopted  in  the  preservation 
of  moat.  After  remaining  in  the  bath  some 
time,  they  are  again  lifted  by  tho  cranes,  and 
emptied  into  large  open  funnel-shaped  vats, 
whence  the  hot  milk  is  drawn  up,  through  a 
pipe  in  the  centre,  into  the  condonsing-pans  on 
the  upper  floor.  Sugar  having  been  mixed 
with  it,  solely,  let  it  be  remarked,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  it,  it  remains  in  these 
pans,  subject  to  a somewhat  low  heat,  for  two 
or  three  hours,  while  the  evaporation  of  the 
water  is  taking  place,  and  the  milk  is  gradually 
becoming  condensed.  When  this  part  of  the 
process,  which  may  be  watched  through  the 
glass  window  of  the  condenser,  is  completed, 
the  milk,  now  about  the  consistency  of  liquid 
honey,  returns  by  a pipe  into  a lower  room,  and 
is  received  again  into  the  open  cylinders,  which 
are  swimg  into  the  central  tanks — this  time 
filled  with  cold  water — for  the  purpose  of  cool- 
ing. The  regulation  of  the  temperature  during 
the  whole  of  these  processes  is  a matter  of  the 
greatest  nicety,  and,  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  securing  success.  After  cooling  the  con- 
densed milk,  it  is  taken  to  the  1 filling  room,’  and 
run  into  the  tins,  which  are  at  once  soldered  up, 
and  packed  in  cases  ready  to  be  sent  to  their 
different  destinations.  The  condensed  milk 
gradually  thickens  in  the  tins,  becoming  slightly 
more  consistent  up  to  five  or  six  months,  after 
which  it  remains  of  the  same  consistency,  and 
will  continue  sound  and  good  as  long  as  the  tin 
remains  perfect. 

“ It  wrll  thus  be  seen  that  the  condensed 
milk  is  simply  natural  cows’  milk,  from  which  a 
certain  proportion  of  water  has  been  abstracted, 
and  to  which  a certain  quantity  of  sugar  has 
been  added.  Speaking  in  round  numbers,  it 
may  be  said  that  of  cows’  milk  85  per  cent  is 
water,  but,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  evi- 
dence given  at  various  prosecutions  under  the 
‘ Adulteration  of  Food  Act  ’ during  the  last  few 
years,  the  relative  proportion  of  water  and  solid 
matter  will  vary  according  to  the  variation  of 
the  breed  of  cattle,  their  age,  pasturage,  food, 
climate,  and  the  seasons  of  the  year.  Ordinary 
milk,  according  to  Professor  Wanklyn,  consists 
of  the  following  proportions: — water,  87'  19; 
and  solids,  12-81  = 100.  Condensed  milk,  ac- 
cording to  Baron  von  Liebig,  shows — water, 
22-44;  solids,  7 7 * o 6 = 100.  The  process  of  con- 
densing, or,  as  it  might  be  called,  evaporising 
milk  eliminates  the  greater  part  of  the  water  ; 
and  the  further  analysis  of  the  condensed  milk 
shows  that  the  caseine,  butterous  or  fat,  and 
other  solid  or  nutritive  particles  remain  intact 
in  their  original  form.  Thus  we  have  an  article 
which  is  in  reality  pure  milk  with  the  addition  of 
a little  sugar  in  order  to  preserve  it,  and  not  an 
article  made  from  milk.  Any  introduction  of  a 
foreign  substance,  in  tho  way  of  adulteration, 
would  at  once  cause  tho  milk  to  decompose,  and 
wo  believe  we  are  quite  correct  in  saying  that 
no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  adulterate 
this  article.  When  tho  contents  of  a tin  are 
found  to  be  unsound,  the  cause  is  to  bo  sought 
in  tho  failure  in  making  a particular  batch  of 
milk— always  a most  delicate  operation — owing 
to  which  the  external  air  has  been  admitted. 
Baron  Liebig,  in  his  recorded  analysis  of  the 


Swiss  milk,  says,  ‘ It  consists  of  nothing  but  i 
cows’  milk  and  the  best  refined  sugar,  and  pog. 
sesses  all  tho  properties  and  qualities  of  a per-  j 
fectly  pure  milk  ; ’ and  Dr.  llassall  and  other 
eminent  analysts  certify  to  the  same  effect. 
But  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  test  the  con- 
densed  milk  without  the  aid  of  any  chemical  .) 
appliances.  If  sufficient  water  is  added  to  the 
condensed  milk  to  bring  it  back  to  its  original 
state — i.c.,  to  re-establish  the  original  proper-  i 
tion  between  the  water  and  other  constituents,  j 
cream  will  rise  from  it  in  the  ordinary  way; 
only  it  must  be  stood  in  open  flat  vessels,  and  j 
not  in  high  glass  columns,  called  ‘ graduated  test  j 
tubes,’  because  the  sugar  to  some  extent  pre-  j 
vents  the  cream  readily  rising.  Again,  if  the 
condensed  milk,  mixed  with  the  proper  propor-  J 
tion  of  water,  be  raised  to  a temperature  of  70  J 
degrees,  it  will  chum  into  butter  like  ordinary  - ; 
milk. 

“ Each  one-pound  tin  represents  the  conden- 
sation of  about  two  quarts  to  five  pints  of  crude 
milk,  and  therefore  will  bear  so  much  water 
added  to  it  as  to  bring  it  back  to  its  original  t 
condition  and  bulk.  In  each  tin  there  is  about  : 
four  ounces  of  the  best  refined  sugar.  Now, 
putting  the  value  of  the  tin  at  one  penny,  and 
the  milk  at  tenpence,  we  get  for  sevenpenee  or 
eightpence  what  otherwise  would  cost  us  from  . 
elevenpence  to  one  shilling,  simply  llecause  the 
manufacturers  in  country  districts  can  obtain  . • 
the  milk  at  about  twopence  per  quart.  Of  the 
convenience  of  the  article  it  is  hardly  necessary  ; 
to  speak.  It  is  invaluable  for  travellers  by 
land  and  sea.  Nor  is  it  less  convenient  as  an 
article  for  ordinary  household  consumption, 
while  the  certainty  of  its  genuineness  adds 
much  to  its  value.  It  can  be  used  for  any 
pm-pose  for  which  ordinary  milk  and  sugar  are  i 
used — for  puddings,  custards,  and  other  culi-  I 
nary  requirements  ; it  is  admirably  adapted  for 
eating  with  fruit  tarts,  as  Devonshire  cream,  , 
and  with  the  usual  ingredients  makes  capital 
salad-dressing.  Less  than  a tea-spoonful, 
without  water,  is  sufficient  for  a cup  of  tea,  | 
while  four  or  five  times  that  quantity  will  make 
a basin  of  sweet  bread  and  milk  for  a child.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of 
this  milk  for  infants  and  children,  especially 
during  the  prevalence  of  infantile  diarrhoea, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  medical 
men,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  badness  of  the 
milk  supplied  to  tho  poor  in  large  centres  of 
population.” 

Preserve  or  J am  Omelet.  — Beat 

thoroughly  the  yolks  of  six  eggs.  Add  three 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  if  any  flavouring  is  added 
bo  careful  that  it  harmonises  with  the  jam 
that  is  to  bo  used.  A strawberry  omelet  may  j j 
bo  flavoured  with  orange-flower  water,  an 
apple-marmalade  omelet  with  grated  lemon- 
rind.  Beat  tho  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a hnn 
froth,  and  just  before  the  omelet  is  poured  into 
the  pan  mix  them  with  the  rest.  Dissolve  two 
ounces  of  butter  in  the  omelet-pan,  pour  in  the 
mixture,  and  fry  the  omelet  in  the  usual  va\ 

{see  Omelet).  Before  folding  it,  lay  two  or  t hree 
table-spoonfuls  of  jam  in  the  centre.  SpnnJfie 
a little  sugar  over  the  top,  candy  bv  holding 
over  it  a salamander  or  red-hot  fire-shovel,  an 
servo  immediately  before  the  omelet  can 
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Time  four  to  six  minutes.  Probable  cost,  lOd. 
Sufficient  for  two  or  threo  persons.  . 

^ Preserves,  Fruit. -Homemade  jam  is 
botli  a convenience  and  a luxury.  M hen  well 
•md  caref ully  made  it  is  not  only  superior  to 
that  which  is  usually  offered  for  sale,  but  very 
much  more  economical  also,  and  no  store-closet 
can  bo  said  to  be  well  filled  winch  does  not 
boast  a goodly  show  of  neatly-labelled  jars  of 
■preserves.  In  making  jam,  the  first  thing  to 
be  looked  after  is  the  fruit.  As  a general  rule, 
this  should  be  fully  ripe,  fresh,  sound,  and 
scrupulously  clean  and  dry.  It  should  be 
withered  in  the  morning  of  a sunny  day,  as  it 
^ill  then  possess  its  finest  flavour.  The  best 
suo-ar  is  the  cheapest ; indeed,  there  is  no  economy 
in°stinting  the  sugar,  either  as  to  quality  or 
necessary  quantity,  for  inferior  sugar  is  wasted 
in  scum,  and  the  jam  will  not  keep  unless  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  sugar  is  boiled  with  the 
fruit.  At  the  same  time  too  large  a proportion 
of  suo-ar  will  destroy  the  natural  flavour  of  the 
fruit,°  and  in  all  probability  make  the  jam 
candy.  The  sugar  should  be  dried  and  broken 
up  into  small  pieces  before  it  is  mixed  with  the 
fruit.  If  it  is  left  in  large  lumps  it  will  be  a 
lon°-  time  in  dissolving,  and  if  it  is  crushed 
to  powder  it  will  make  the  jam  look  thick 
instead  of  clear  and  bright.  The  quantity  to 
be  used  must  depend  in  every  instance  on  the 
■nature  of  the  fruit,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
several  recipes  throughout  this  work.  Fruit 
is  generally  boiled  in  a brass  or  copper  pan 
uncovered,  and  this  should  be  kept  perfectly 
bright  and  clean.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  place  the  pan  flat  upon  the  fire,  as  this 
will  be  likely  to  make  the  jam  burn  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pan.  If  it  cannot  be  placed  upon 
a stove-plate,  it  should  be  hung  a little  distance 
above  the  fire.  Glass  jars  are  much  the  best 
for  jam,  as  through  them  the  condition  of  the 
fruit  can  be  observed.  Whatever  jars  are  used, 
however,  the  jam  should  bo  examined  every 
three  weeks  for  the  first  two  months,  and  if 
there  are  any  signs  of  either  mould  or  fer- 
mentation, it  should  be  boiled  over  again.  The 
best  way  to  cover  jam  is  to  lay  a piece  of  paper 
the  size  of  the  jar  upon  the  jam,  to  stretch  over 
the  top  a piece  of  writing-paper  or  tissue  paper 
which  has  been  dipped  in  white  of  egg,  and  to 
press  the  sides  closely  down.  When  dry,  this 
paper  will  be  stiff  and  tight  like  a drum.  The 
strict  economist  may  use  gum  dissolved  in  water 
instead  of  white  of  egg.  The  object  aimed  at 
is  to  exclude  the  air  entirely.  Jam  should  be 
stored  in  a cool  dry  place,  but  not  in  one  into 
which  fresh  air  never  enters.  Damp  has  a ten- 
dency to  make  the  fruit  go  mouldy,  and  heat 
to  make  it  ferment.  Some  cooks  cover  the  jam 
as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  poured  out,  but 
the  generally-approved  plan  is  to  let  the  fruit 
grow  cold  before  covering  it.  In  making  jam, 
continual  watchfulness  is  required,  as  the  result 
<>f  five  minutes’  inattention  may  bo  loss  and 
disappointment.  There  are  other  ways  of  pre- 
serving fruit  besides  making  it  into  jam,  such 
as  drying,  bottling,  and  candying.  The  recipes 
tor  these  processes  will  bo  given  in  their  proper 
places. 

llecipcs  for  the  following  preserves  will  bo 
ound  under  their  respective  headings  : — 


Almack’s 

Apples 

Apples  for  Winter 
Use 

Apricots  in  Jelly 
Apricots,  Whole  or 
in  Halves 
Barberriesi 
Beetroot 
Biffins 

Black  Currant 
Cherries 

Cherries  in  Syrup 

Cherries,  Morella 

Cranberries 

Cucumbers 

Damsons 

Eggs 

Figs 

Ginger 

Ginger,  Imitation 
Golden  Pippins 
Gooseberries, 
Green,  as  Hops 
Gooseberries, 
Green,  Whole 
Grapes 

Grapes  in  Brandy 
Greengages,  Dry 
Greengages  in 
Syrup 


Jargonelle  Pears 
Lemon  Juice 
Lemon  Peel 
Lettuce  Stalks 
Limes 

Magnum  Bonum 
Plums 
Melon 
Mulberries 
Nectarines 
Orange  Plums 
Oranges,  Whole 
Oranges,  Whole, 
Carved 

Peaches  in  Brandy 
Peaches,  Whole 
Pears 
Pears,  Bed 
Plums 
Pumpkin 
Quinces 
Siberian  Crabs 
Strawberries 
Strawberries  in 
Wine 
Tomatoes 
Truffles 
Water  Melon 
Bind 

Windsor  Beans 


Preserving  Pans  are  used  for  boiling 
sugar  and  syrups.  They  are  usually  made  of 
copper,  and  require  a well-regulated  heat,  for 
which  charcoal  stoves  and  hot  plates  are  very 
convenient. 


Pressed  Beef.  — Take  any  number  of 
pounds  of  the  brisket  of  beef,  as  lean  as  can  be 
obtained,  and  nicely  salted.  The  beef  may  be 
bought  salted  of  the  butcher,  or  it  may  be 
salted  at  home.  To  do  this,  dissolve  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  in  a little  water,  and 
miv  with  it  two  pounds  of  common  salt  and 
half  a pound  of  moist  sugar.  Eub  this  pickle 
into  the  meat  every  morning  for  eight  days, 
and  turn  it  over  each  day.  Take  it  from  the 
pan,  drain,  and  bone  it.  The  butcher  will  do 
this  if  desired.  Put  it  into  a saucepan  with  as 
much  lukewarm  water  as  will  quite  cover  it, 
and  put  with  it  an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves, 
a large  carrot,  and  a bay-leaf.  Let  the  water 
boil  up  once,  skim  carefully,  then  draw  the 
saucepan  quite  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  sim- 
mer tho  meat  as  gently  as  possiblo  till  it  is  done 
enough.  Lift  the  saucepan  quite  away  from 
tho  fire,  and  leave  the  meat  in  the  liquor  for 
half  an  hour.  Take  it  out  carefully,  drain  it, 
place  it  between  two  flat  dishes,  and  put  a heavy 
weight  on  tho  top.  Let  it  remain  until  tho 
next  day.  Take  off  tho  weight,  and  glaze  the 
beef.  Tho  oasiest  way  of  doing  this  is  to  buy 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  glaze  of  the  grocer. 
This  is  sold  in  skins  like  sausages,  and  may  be 
bought  for  8d.  or  9d.  Peel  the  skin  from  an 
inch  of  this  glaze,  and  put  it  into  a jar  with  a 
tablo-spoonful  of  cold  water.  Place  the  jar  in 
a saucepan  with  about  two  inches  of  boiling 
water,  and  lot  it  steam  until  tho  glaze  is  dis- 
solved. Tho  water  in  tho  saucepan  must  not 
bo  allowed  to  flow  over  into  tho  jar.  Take  an 
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ordinary  gum  brush  which  has  been  soaked  in 
hot  water  to  make  it  soft,  and  with  it  cover  the 
surface  of  the  meat  entirely  with  the  dissolved 
glaze.  It  ought  to  be  laid  lightly  on  rather 
than  brushed  on,  so  as  not  to  show  the  marks  of 
the  brush.  When  one  coating  of  glaze  is  quite 
stiff,  give  the  meat  a second  one,  and,  if  liked,  a 
third.  Place  the  meat  on  a dish,  garnish  with 


parsley,  and  it  is  ready  for  serving.  Time 


to  simmer  the  meat,  half  an  hour  per  pound 
from  the  time  the  water  .boils  after  the  meat  is 
put  in.  Probable  cost,  9d.  or  lOd.  per  pound. 


Prickly  Pear,  or  Indian  Pig — This 
fruit  is  in  the  form  of  a fig  or  pear,  with  clusters 
of  small  spines  on  the  skin,  which  enclose  a 
fleshy  pulp  of  a red  or  purple  colour,  and  an 
agreeable  subacid  flavour.  The  plant  which 
produces  it  is  a native  of  Virginia  and  Bar- 
bary. The  prickly  pear  is  sent  to  the  dessert  in 
the  West  Indies.  In  countries  where  the  fruit 
abounds  it  is  considered  very  wholesome,  and 
though  the  taste  is  not  agreeable  to  all  persons 
till  they  have  eaten  of  it  several  times,  yet 
they  soon  become  very  fond  of  it.  It  is  now 
naturalised  in  many  parts  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  north  of  Africa,  and  in  other 
warm  countries.  The  prickly  pear  in  some 
countries  is  extensively  employed  as  an  article 
of  diet.  It  is  imported  into  Britain  to  a small 
extent  from  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  south 
of  England  the  plant  grows  in  the  open  air, 
and  occasionally  ripens  its  fruit. 

Prince  Consort’s  Pudding. — Bub 
three  or  four  large  lumps  of  sugar  upon  the 
rind  of  a small  lemon  until  all  the  yellow  part 
is  taken  off,  then  crush  them  to  powder  with  a 
little  additional  sugar  to  make  up  the  weight 
to  two  ounces.  Grate  finely  six  ounces  of 
stale  sponge  cake,  pour  over  it  half  a pint  of 
boiling  milk  or  cream,  and  add  the  flavoured 
sugar  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Let  the  crumbs 
soak  until  the  milk  is  cold,  then  beat  the 
mixture  with  a fork,  and  stir  into  it  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs  and  the  white  of  one  well  whisked. 
Butter  a mould  thickly,  and  flour  it,  ornament 
the  inside  with  dried  fruit,  pour  in  the  mixture, 
and  tie  it  over  with  oiled  paper.  Put  it  on  a 
plate  turned  upside  down  in  a saucepan,  and  let 
there  be  two  or  three  inches  of  boiling  water 
round  it ; the  water  must  not  come  so  high  as 
to  flow  into  the  pudding.,  When  it  is  done 
enough,  turn  it  out,  and  send  jam  and  a good 
custard  to  table  with  it,  or  a sauce  prepared  as 
follows : — Pour  a quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling 
milk  over  a toa-spoonful  of  arrowroot  which  has 
been  mixed  to  a smooth  paste  with  a little 
boiling  milk.  Sweeten  it,  and  stir  it  over  the 
fire  for  two  or  three  minutes.  Pour  it  out,  and 
mix  with  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  any  kind  of 
fruit  jelly,  oither  red-currant,  raspberry,  or 
cherry.  The  jelly  should  havo  been  previously 
dissolved  till  it  is  in  a liquid  state.  Tho  sauce 
may  either  be  poured  round  tho  pudding  or 
served  in  a tureen.  Time  to  steam  the  pudding, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  2d.,  if  made  with  milk,  and  exclusive  of  tho 
sauce.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 


Prince  Consort’s  Pudding  (another 
way) . — Crumble  six  ounces  of  stale  sponge 
cake.  Pour  over  them  milk  flavoured  with 


almonds  prepared  as  follows : — Blanch  two 
ounces  of  sweet  almonds  and  four  bitter  ones. 
Simmer  them  softly  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  milk,  then  pound  them  to  a 
paste,  and  mix  them  again  with  the  milk.  Adi. 
to  the  mixture  a pinch  of  salt,  two  ounces  of 
powdered  sugar,  the  yolks  of  four  and  tho 
white  of  one  egg,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  thick 
cream,  and  two  of  brandy.  Mix  these  in- 
gredients thoroughly,  then  pour  the  pudding, 
into  a buttered  mould,  steam,  and  serve  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  given  in  the  previous 
recipe.  Time  to  steam,  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Prince  Frederick’s  Pudding.— Rub 

two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar  upon  the  rind  of  a j 
fresh  lemon  until  all  the  yellow  part  is  taken 
off.  Crush  it  to  powder  with  additional  sugar 
to  make  up  the  weight  to  four  ounces.  Beat, 
separately  the  yolks  and  whites  of  six  eggs, 
and,  when  they  are  thoroughly  whisked,  put 
them  together,  and  add  the  flavoured  sugar  and  j 
the  strained  juice  of  the  lemon.  Butter  a tin 
mould,  and  half  fill  it  with  the  mixture.  Bake 
in  a quick  oven.  Servo  immediately  before  the 
pudding  has  time  to  fall.  A sauce  prepared  as 
follows  may  be  sent  to  table  with  it  — Whisk- 
two  eggs  thoroughly,  and  mix  with  them  gradu- 
ally a glassful  of  sherry  or  madeira.  Add  a little, 
sugar  which  has  been  rubbed  upon  lemon-rind 
and  powdered.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a sauce- 
pan, and  stir  it  briskly  over  the  fire  until  it  is 
well  frothed  and  very  hot ; it  must  not  boil. 
Pour  it  round  the  pudding,  and  serve.  Time  tc: 
bake  the  pudding,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Pro- 
bable cost,  10d.,  exclusive  of  the  sauce.  Suffi-i 
cient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Prince  of  Wales’s  Ketchup. — Take 
some  ripe  elderberries,  and  strip  off  the  stalks. 
Fill  a jar  with  the  fruit,  pour  over  it  as  much  ] 
boiling  vinegar  as  the  jar  will  hold  ; put  it  in  a ; 
cool  oven,  and  let  it  remain  there  all  night.  | 
Strain  the  liquid,  and  put  with  every  pint  hall  j 
a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a blade  of  mace,  foui 
shallots,  a tea-spoonful  of  peppercorns,  a dozen 
cloves,  and  two  ounces  of  anchovies.  Boil  the 
liquid  until  the  anchovies  are  dissolved,  anG 
when  it  is  quite  cold  strain  it,  and  bottle  foi 
use.  This  ketchup  is  chiefly  used  for  fish. 

Prince’s  Metal,  or  Britannia  Metal. 
Utensils  of.— One  great  advantage  belong- 
ing to  Prince’s  metal  is  that  it  takes  a lug*1 
polish,  and  docs  not  tarnish  easily,  waen 
kept  perfectly  bright  it  looks  well,  far  excelling 
pewter,  and  approaching  in  lustre  to  silver.  B 
is  not  easily  acted  upon  by  acids,  au(  i- 
perfectly  safe.  One  of  the  most  valuable  use. 
to  which  Britannia  metal  is  applied  is  m m 
making  of  spoons,  which  are  not  only  bnghtci 
and  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  thos 
pewter,  but  less  apt  to  bend 
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and  bake  in  a well-heated  oven.  Turn 
t out  before  serving,  and  garnish  with  apn- 
•ot  or  strawberry  jam.  This  pudding  may  be 
served  either  hot  or  cold.  Time  to  bake,  ton 
o fifteen  minutes.  Probable  cost,  10d.  bui- 
icient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Princes’  Sauce  for  Broiled  Fish, 
and  Salads— Take  a small  handful  of  tar- 
ragon-leaves, burnet,  chervil,  and  chives.  Rinse 
them,  throw  them  into  boiling  water,  and  let 
them  boil  gently  for  a few  minutes ; pour  oil  the 
water,  and  squeeze  them  in  a cloth.  Put  them  in 
mortar  with  three  anchovies  which  have  been 
washed,  dried,  and  freed  from  bone  and  skm, 
the  yolks  of  three  hard-boiled  eggs,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  dry  mustard,  and  a dessert-spoonful 
of  capers.  Put  these  ingredients  in  a mortar, 
pound  them  well,  and  add  very  gradually 
two  raw  yolks  of  eggs,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
salad-oil,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  tarragon 
‘ iegar.  Rub  the  sauce  through  a fine  hair 
sieve,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Sufficient  for 
a little  more  than  half  a pint. 

Princes’  Soup.  — Take  half  a dozen 
| turnips,  and  with  a vegetable  cutter  cut  them 
(into  small  balls  the  size  of  a marble.  Put  them 
into  a stewpan  with  as  much  clear  veal  stock  as 
will  cover  them,  and  let  them  simmer  till  tender ; 
then  pour  over  them  a pint  and  a half  of 
additional  stock,  clear  and  bright,  let  it  boil, 
and  pour  it  into  the  tureen.  Cut  a slice  or  two 
from  a stale  loaf  less  than  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  Have  these  cut  in  rounds  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Throw  them 
into  a saute  pan  with  about  an  ounce  of  but- 
ter, and  shake  them  over  the  fire  till  they  are 
brightly  browned.  Drain  from  the  fat,  and  place 
them  on  blotting-paper  to  absorb  the  grease. 
Send  them  to  table  with  the  soup,  and  serve  the 
crusts  either  on  a separate  dish  or  in  the 
tureen.  Time,  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable 
cast  of  turnips,  4d.  to  6d.  a bunch.  Sufficient 
for  three  or  four  persons. 


Properties,  Nutritive,  &c.,  of  Food. 

‘ — Several  substances  go  to  constitute  the  bodies 
of  men  and  animals.  Some  of  these  substances 
from  their  containing  nitrogen  are  called  nitro- 
genous, others  being  destitute  of  that  principle 
are  termed  non-nitrogenous ; besides  these  there 
are  mineral  constituents,  and  water. 

Of  the  nitrogenous  substances  of  the  animal 
! body,  the  chief  are — fibrine,  met  with  in  the 
! bone  and  muscle ; albumen  and  globuline,  found 
■ in  the  blood;  and  gelatine,  in  the  bones,  tendons, 
j and  ligaments.  The  principal  non-nitrogenous 
| constituent  is  fat. 

Vegetables  have  a composition  in  the  main 
| resembling  that  of  animals.  They  also  contain 
I nitrogenous  substances,  though  usually  in 
| smaller  amounts,  and  fat  in  them  is  represented 
1 tor  the  most  part  by  starch  and  sugar.  In 
r some  exceptional  cases,  however — in  the  seeds, 

1 for  example,  of  various  plants — fat  or  oil  is  met 
1 with. 

j “Tho  nitrogenous  elements  of  tho  human 
'l0;ly,”  says  the  author  of  a valuable  article  on 
this  subject  in  “Pood,  Water,  and  Air,”  “are 
, ■-apable,  under  some  circumstances,  of  furnishing 
noth  fat  and  sugar ; thus,  thcro  is  cvidcnco  to 


show  that  tho  fatty  part  of  milk  and  the  sugar 
of  diabetes  are  thence  derived,  at  least  to  some 
extent.  Again,  starch  and  sugar  are  sometimes 
transformed  into  fat,  but  tho  greater  part  of  the 
fat  of  the  body  is  derived  from  that  contained 
in  the  food. 

“ Notwithstanding  this  partial  and  occasional 
formation  of  fat  from  the  nitrogenous,  starchy, 
and  saccharine  elements  of  the  food,  yet  each 
separate  class  is  needed  to  sustain  the  body  in  a 
state  of  health.  Thus,  perfect  health  cannot 
be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time  on  nitro- 
genous food  alone,  even  with  water  and  the 
mineral  constituents ; and  although  it  may  be 
supported  for  a longer  period  on  such  food 
combined  with  fat,  yet,  for  perfect  health,  the 
albuminates,  fat,  and  the  carbo-hydrates,  as 
sugar  and  starch,  are  all  necessary,  though  h.ow 
the  latter  act  in  nutrition  is  not  yet  fully 
understood,  since  they  do  not  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  tissues  like  the  others. 
Further,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
excess  of  lean  meat  increases  the  oxidation  of 
the  fat,  thus  tending  to  the  reduction  of 
obesity ; excess  of  the  carbo-hydrates  acts  in 
the  same  way. 

“ Now,  these  several  nitrogenous  and  non- 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  tho  food  are  con- 
stantly undergoing  change  and  destruction  in 
ministering  to  the  several  necessities  of  the 
living  animal  organisation — as  the  growth, 
substance,  and  waste  of  the  body,  its  heat, 
electricity,  and  muscular  force  ; and  hence  tho 
necessity  for  a frequent  supply  of  food. 

“ The  mineral  constituents  of  the  body  are  not 
less  necessary  than  the  albuminates,  fat,  and 
the  carbo-hydrates,  and  equally  require  to  be 
renewed  in  the  food  consumed.  Thus,  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  are  constantly  present,  com- 
bined chiefly  with  the  albuminates.  Phosphate 
of  limp,  is  found  principally  in  the  bones,  teeth, 
and  cells  and  tissues ; phosphate  of  potash  in 
the  tissues  and  cells  ; chloride  of  sodium  in  the 
liquids  ; iron  in  the  blood ; and,  lastly,  carbonic 
acid,  lactic,  tartaric,  acetic,  and  some  other 
acids,  which  are  converted  in  the  system  into 
carbonic  acid,  are  requisite  to  maintain  the 
alkalinity  of  the  body,  the  loss  of  which  gives 
rise  to  scurvy. 

“Again,  the  imbibition  of  a large  quantity 
of  water  daily  is  likewise  a necessity,  in  order 
to  endow  many  of  the  constituents  of  the  food 
— especially  the  albuminates  — with  certain 
physical  properties,  to  render  them  plastic, 
soluble,  or  tho  more  readily  reducible  to  a state 
of  solution  ; thus  aiding  absorption,  nutrition, 
and  elimination.” 

There  is  thus,  we  see,  between  the  composition 
of  the  body  and  the  food  consumed,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  the  closest  possible  re- 
semblance. 

Having  now  seen  what  kinds  of  food  are 
needed  to  keep  the  body  in  health,  we  como  to 
look  at  the  quantities  required.  The  quantities 
. f course  vary  according  to  age,  weight,  and 
mht.  lar  exertion , but  it  has  been  determined, 
by  numorous  independent  inquiries,  that  the 
food  daily  consumed  by  an  adult  man  of  average 
weight — 140  pounds — in  moderate  work,  should 
contain  about  tho  following  quantities  of  the 
several  classes  of  food,  |ho  figures  given  being 
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those  of  Molesliolt,  quoted  by  Parkes  in  his 
valuable  work  on  “ Practical  Hygiene.” 


Dry  Food. 

Ounces 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

and  Grains. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Albuminous  substances  4-587 

317-0 

1073-6 

Fatty  substances  . 

. 2-964 

none 

1024-4 

Carbo-Hydrates  . 

. 14-257 

none 

2769-4 

Salts 

. 1-058 

— 

— 

22-866 

“ One  ounce  of  dry  albuminate  contains 
69  grains  of  nitrogen,  and  234  of  carbon ; one 
ounce  of  dry  fat,  345-6  grains  of  carbon,  and 
the  same  weight  of  either  of  the  carbo-hydrates; 
starch  or  sugar,  194-2  grains;  or  100  grains  of 
albuminates  contain  15-8  of  nitrogen,  and  53-5 
of  carbon ; fat,  79  grains  of  carbon;  and  starch 
and  sugar,  44-4  grains. 

“ But  water,  to  the  extent  of  between  fifty 
and  sixty-nine  per  cent.,  is  contained  in  the  food 
consumed,  raising  the  amount  to  about  forty 
ounces.” 

Now,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  and 
carbon  contained  in  the  chief  articles  of  our 
food  may  he  thus  divided  and  distributed  : — 


Lean  Paw  Meat  j 
Fat  of  Meat  . 

ES'g 
Cheese 
Butter 
Bread 
Potatoes  . 

Other  Vegetables 

Milk 

Sugar 


16  oz.  less  one-fifth  hone, 
14-4=cooked,  about  8 oz. 

1 oz. 

2 „ 

1 „ 

1 „ 

18  „ 

. 16  „ 

8 „ 

2 


Having  thus  arrived  approximately  at  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  several  kinds  of 
food  required  by  an  adult  man  of  average  size 
and  weight,  and  in  moderate  work,  it  next 
becomes  important  tohscertain  how  each  person 
may  calculate  for  himself,  and  so  ascertain  the 
nutritive  quality  of  his  own  or  any  other 
dietary.  This  important  object  may  be  accom- 
plished by  the  help  of  the  following  table  from 
the  work  of  Dr.  Parkes,  before  quoted 


Table  fob  Calculating  Diets. 


Water. 

Albumi- 

nates. 

Fats. 

Carbo- 

Hy- 

drates. 

Salt. 

Lean  Baw  Meat,  ’ 
bone-free  . . [ 

75-0 

15-0 

8-4 

— 

1-6 

Fattened  Beef 

(Gilbert  and 

63-0 

14-0 

19-0 



3-7 

Lawes) 

Boast  Meat  (no 

dripping  be- 

ing lost). 

Banke  (boiled, 

-54-0 

27-6 

15-45 

— 

2-95 

assumed  to  be 

the  same)  . . 

Bread .... 

40-0 

8-0 

1-5 

49-2 

1-3 

Flour  .... 

15-0 

110 

2-0 

70-3 

1-7 

Biscuit  . . . 

8-0 

15-6 

1-3 

73-4 

1-7 

Bice  .... 

10-0 

6-0 

0-8 

83-2 

0-5 

Oatmeal  (Von  j 
Bibra)  . . 1 

12-0 

16-0 

6-8 

63-2 

2-0 

Oatmeal(Lethe-  , 
by)  . . . 1 

15-0 

12-6 

5-6 

G3-0 

3-0 

Maize  (Poggiale) 

Peas  . . . . 

Potatoes  . . . 

Carrots,  all  core 
excluded  . . 

Cabbage  . . . 

Butter  . . . 

Eggs,  less  10 
per  cent,  for 
shell  . . . 

Cheese  . . . 

Milk  (specific 


Milk  (specific 


Sugar 


Water. 

Albumi- 

nates. 

Fats. 

Carbo- 

Hy- 

drates. 

Salt 

13-5 

10-0 

6.7 

64-5 

1-4 

15-0 

220 

2-0 

53-0 

2-4 

74-0 

\ 

1-5 

01 

23-4 

1-0 

85-0 

0-6 

0-25 

8-4 

0-7 

91-0 

0-2 

0-5 

5-8 

0-7 

6-0 

\ 

0-3 

9-91 

— 

2-7 

j 73-5 

13-5 

11-6 

— 

1-0 

36-8 

33-5 

24-3 

— 

5-4 

J 86-7 

40 

3-7 

5-0 

0-6 

| 90-0 

3-0 

2-5 

3-9 

0-5 

3-0 

— 

— 

96-5 

0-5 

use  of  the  above  table  is  exceei 
The  quantity  by  weight  of  any  of  the 


_ “The 
simple. 

articles  enumerated  being  known,  the  amounted 
of  the  albuminates,  fats,  and  carbo-hydrates  are: 
easily  calculated  by  a simple  rule-of -three  sum. 
Thus,  supposing  the  allowance  is  twelve  ounces 
of  meat,  one-fifth  must  be  deducted  for  bone, 
the  water  in  the  remaining  9-6  ounces  will  be 

ascertained  as  follows : — = 7’2,  and  so  on 


100 


for  the  other  constituents.” 

The  following  tables,  for  which  we  are  in-  \ 
debted  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Bethnal  Green-. 
Food  Collection,  will  be  found  highly  interesting. 
In  the  first  we  have  the  results  of  actual  experi- 
ments made  to  discover  the  maximum  amount 
of  force  produced  by  one  pound  of  various 
articles  of  food  when  oxidised  in  the  body : — 

Tons  raised  one 


Name  of  Food. 


Cod-liver  Oil  . 

Beef  Fat 
Butter  . 

Cocoa-nibs 
Cheshire  Cheese 
Oatmeal 
Arrowroot 
Flour 
Pea-meal 
Ground  Bice  . 

Gelatine 
Lump  Sugar  . 

Yolk  of  Egg  . 

Grape  Sugar  . 
Hard-boiled  egg 
Bread-crumb  . 

The  Lean  of  Boiled 
Mackerel 
The  Lean  of  Beef 
The  Lean  of  Veal 
Guiness’s  Stout 
Potatoes . 

Whiting 
Bass’s  Ale 
Apples  . 

Milk  . 

White  of  Egg 
Carrots  . 

Cabbages 

The  maximum  amount 


Ham 


ot 


foot  high. 
5-649 
5-626 
4-507 
4-251 
2-704 
2-439 
2-427 
2-383 
2-341 
2-330 
2-270 
2-077 
2-051 
2 033 
1-415 
1-333 
1041 
1-000 
0-S85 
0726 
0-665 
0-618 
0-491 
0-480 
0-400 
0-390 
0-357 
0-322 
0-261 

mechanical  work 


which  one  pound  of  each  of  the  above  substances 
can  enable  a man  to  perform  (external  worH) 
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about  one-fifth  of  the  amount  mentioned  in  the 
above  table.  “It  is  not  to  bo  understood  from 
this,”  savthc  compilers  of  tho  Catalogue,  “that 
taking  one  pound  of  cod-liver  oil  would  enable  a 
man  to  lift  one-fifth  of  5,649  tons  (that  is,  1,130 
tons)  one  foot  off  the  ground.  What  is  meant 
is  that  that  is  the  total  mechanical  werk  which 
the  combustion  in  the  body  of  one  pound  of  the 
oil  is  capable  of  producing  outside  the  body, 
supposing  its  effect  to  be  wholly  expended  in 
the  production  of  this  mechanical  work  without 
any  waste.  Moreover,  this  statement  of  the 
amount  of  work  in  tons  lifted  one  foot  does  not 
take  time  at  all  into  account.  It  simply  reckons 
the  total  work  which  it  is  possible  to  get  out  of 
the  combustion  of  one  pound  of  cod-livfer  oil,  no 
matter  how  long  it  may  take  to  do  it.” 

The  two  following  tables  illustrate  the 
application  of  the  above  data,  the  first  giving 
the  weight  and  cost  (1866)  of  various  articles 
!of  food  required  to  be  oxidised  in  the  body  in 
lorder  to  raise  140  lbs.  to  the  height  of  10,000 
feet. 

External  Work  = i Actual  Energy. 


Name  of  Pood.  required. 


Weight  in  lbs.  Price  Qogj. 


heshire  Cheese 
Potatoes 
ipples 
Datmeal 
Flour 
Pea-meal 
Iround  Rice 
owi'oot 
Bread 
Lean  Beef 
Lean  Yeal 
Lean  Ham,  Boiled 
iTackerel . 

hiting  . 

Yhitc  of  Egg  . 
Hard-boiled  Egg 


Milk 

Carrots  . 
Cabbages  . 
Cocoa-nibs 
Butter 
Beef  Eat  . 
Cod-liver  Oil 
Lump  Sugar 
Commercial 
Sugar  . 

Mass’s  Palo 
(bottled) 

Guineas’ s Stout 


1-156 

5- 068 

7- 815 
1-281 
1-311 
1-335 
1-341 

1- 287 

2- 345 

3- 532 

4- 300 
3-001 
3-124 

6- 369 

8- 745 
2-209 
1-377 
8-021 

9- 685 
12-020 

0-735 
0-693 
0-555 

0- 553 

1- 505 
Grape  J ^ 

Ale  J 9 bot. 

6f  „ 


per  lb. 
d. 


s. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 


16 


10 
1 

H 
2f 
2f 
3* 

4 
0 
2 
0 
0 
6 
8 
4 
6 

64 
0 

5d.  per  qt. 
0 U 


1 

6 

6 

10 

6 

6 


0 3£ 

lOd. 
p.  bot. 
Do. 


s.  d. 

o iu 

0 5J 
o iif 
o 3* 
0 3f 
0 44 

0 54 

1 34 

0 4f 

3 64 

4 3| 

4 6 

2 1 
9 4 

4 4| 

1 24 
22  04 

1 34 
1 24 

1 Of 

1 li 
1 04 

0 5f 

1 Hi 

1 3 

0 54 

| 7 6 

5 74 


< 
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ur  a9*-  table  shows  the  weight  of  various 
;t.!TICLE9  op  food  required  to  sustain  respira- 
■v  and  circulation  in  the  body  of  an  average 
jin  during  twenty-four  hours. 

Name  of  Food. 

Cheshire  Chceso 
■ otatoes 
Apples 
Gatmoal 
! I’lour . 

! Pea-meal 


4 2- 


-n.e. 


Weight 
in  Ounces. 

3-0 
13-4 
20-7 
3-4 
3-5 
3-5 


Name  of  Food. 

Weight 
:n  Ounces. 

Ground  Rice 

. 3-6 

Arrowroot  . 

. 3-4 

Bread 

. 6-4 

Lean  Beef . 

. 9-3 

Lean  Yeal . 

. 11-4 

Lean  Ham,  Boiled 

. 7-9 

Mackerel  . 

. 8-3 

Whiting 

. 16-8 

White  of  Egg  . 

. 23-1 

Hard-boiled  Egg 

. 5-8 

Gelatine 

. 3-6 

Milk 

. 21-2 

Carrots 

♦ 

. 25-6 

Cabbage  . 

. 31-8 

Cocoa-nibs 

. 1-9 

Butter 

. 1-8 

Cod-liver  OR 

. 1-5 

Lump  Sugar 

. 3-9 

Commercial  Grape  Sugar 

. 4-0 

All  food  is  either  of  animal  or  vegetable 
origin.  The  former  seems  more  allied  to  our 
nature,  and  is  most  easily  assimilated  to  our 
nourishment ; the  latter,  though  digested  with 
more  difficulty,  is  the  foundation  of  the  former, 
as  vegetables  are  the  nourishment  of  animals, 
and  all  food  is  therefore  properly  derived  from 
this  source. 

The  diet  best  suited  to  preserve  a perfect 
state  of  health  appears  to  he  a combination  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food.  There  are  few, 
says  a medical  authority,  who  subsist  entirely 
on  vegetables,  and  of  these  few  the  constitu- 
tions have  generally  inferior  stamina.  In  hot 
climates  a vegetable  diet  may  be  carried  to  a 
great  extent  without  injury ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  northern  'nations  live  almost 
entirely  on  animal  food,  and  in  a very  cold 
atmosphere  this  may  be  indulged  beyond  what 
would  otherwise  be  safe  for  the  health  of  the 
body,  so  that  a mixture  of  vegetable  and 
animal  nourishment  appears  best  fitted  for  the 
health  of  mankind  in  general. 

In  the  matter  of  diet  we  are  liable  to  commit 
errors,  both  as  regards  its  quantity  and  quality. 
The  error  in  the  quantity  is  ordinarily  the 
worse  of  the  two.  It  should  never  he  forgotten 
that  we  are  not  nourished,  as  Dr.  Abernethy 
used  to  say,  by  what  we  eat,  but  by  what  we 
digest.  Nature  is  easily  satisfied,  and  is 
usually  best  provided  for  when  we  do  not 
intrude  upon  her  more  than  a small  and  mo- 
derate quantity  of  the  most  digestible  animal 
and  vegetable  food,  at  regular  intervals  of  four 
hours  through  the  day. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  food  to  he  actually  taken 
that  must  be  regulated  altogether  by  the  appe- 
tite, the  supply  required,  and  the  condition  of 
health  of  the  individual.  The  natural  con- 
sequence of  repletion  is  satiety,  and  before  this 
takes  place  the  stomach  itself  gives  timely  warn- 
ing.  The  weak,  delicate,  and  sedentary  require 
less  food  than  the  strong,  robust,  and  active ; 
intants  need  less  than  children,  and  children 
than  adults.  “ There  can  bo  no  doubt,”  remarks 
Dr.  Graham,  “that  the  majority  of  the  more 
i cspectable  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  eat  and 
cu  ink  twice  as  much  as  is  necessary  and  bene- 
ficial ; and  this  is  nearly  equally  true  of  the 
same  class  of  persons  in  most  of  tho  other 
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nations  of  Europe.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that 
almost  all  those  who  have  lived  to  a great  ago 
have  uniformly  observed  a very  temperate  diet, 
and  in  numerous  instances  of  longevity  it  has 
been  scanty  and  coarse.” 

In  regard  to  the  quality  of  our  food,  it  ought 
to  be  varied  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
quantity.  A keen  and  healthy  appetite  calls  for 
a daily  supply  of  animal  and  other  solid  food, 
whilst  the  patient  with  a deficient  and  capri- 
cious appetite  will  often  derive  most  benefit 
from  a vegetable  diet.  The  sedentary  and  in- 
active, and  those  whose  constitutions  are  natur- 
ally delicate,  do  not  require  such  nourishing 
food  as  those  of  a strong  robust  frame,  and 
others  who  are  daily  engaged  in  laborious  work 
in  the  open  air.  Children  need  more  animal 
food  than  infants,  adults  than  children,  men 
than  women. 

“ It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  flesh  of  full- 
grown  animals  is  much  more  digestible  and 
nutritious  than  that  of  their  young,  and  as  it 
respects  the  larger  animals,  this  rule  is  without 
an  exception.  Beef  and  mutton,  for  example, 
are  more  easily  digested  and  more  wholesome 
than  veal  or  lamb  ; yet  it  may  be  proper  some- 
times to  give  the  preference  to  the  latter  in  the 
base  of  patients  who  are  convalescent  from  acute 
diseases,  because  they  are  less  likely  directly  to 
excite  heat  or  feverishness.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  found  that  where  the  stomach 
of  the  patient  is  very  delicate  and  irritable,  a 
little  tender  beef  or  mutton  will  produce  much 
less  heat  and  general  uneasiness  than  either 
veal  or  lamb,  particularly  the  former.  It  may 
also  be  assumed,  as  a general  rule,  in  chronic 
diseases  and  in  health,  that  a solid  diet  is  more 
Hgestible  and  better  than  a fluid  one.  In  acute 
diseases  it  is  the  reverse.  All  salted  meats  are 
,rith  difficulty  digested,  and  are  unwholesome. 
Generally  speaking,  the  flesh  of  tame  animals 
is  more  wholesome  than  that  of  wild  animals, 
the  flesh  of  quadrupeds  than  birds,  and  that  of 
birds  than  fishes.” 

“There  are,”  says  Dr.  Doran,  “upwards  of 
seventeen  hundred  works  extant  on  the  subject 
of  diet  and  digestion . Sufferers  may  study  the 
question  till  they  are  driven  mad  by  doubt  and 
dyspepsia  and  differences  of  opinions  among  the 
doctors.  Fordyce  saw  no  use  in  the  saliva,  and 
Paris  maintains  that  without  it  digestion  is  not. 
But  Paris’s  book  on  diet  is  the  safest  guide  I 
know  for  a man  who,  being  dyspeptic,  wants  to 
cure  himself,  or  simply  to  discover  the  define- 
mcnt  of  his  sufferings.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
man  may  find  comfort  in  the  reflection  that 
with  early  hours,  abundant  exorcise,  generous 
diet,  but  not  too  much  of  it,  and  occupation — • 
without  which  a worse  devil  than  the  former 
enters  on  possession  of  the  victim — dyspepsia 
cannot  assume  a chronic  form.  It  may  bo  a 
casual  visitor,  but  it  will  be  the  easiest  thing 
possible  to  get  rid  of  him.” 

About  the  year  1823  somo  experiments  were 
made  on  the  subject  of  digestion  by  Dr.  Beau- 
mont, of  Boston,  United  States,  under  rather 
extraordinary  circumstances.  The  result  of 
theso  experiments  is  given  in  tho  following 
table-  showing  the  mean  time  of  iligostion  of 
various  articles  of  diet : — 


Table  Showing  the  Mean  Time  oe  Dices. 
TION  OF  THE  DlFI'EllENT  AuTICLEB  OF  DlET. 

Time  re- 
Mode  of  quired  for 
Articles  of  Diet.  Preparation.  Digestion. 

li.  ra. 


Rice  . 

Sago  , 

Tapioca  .... 
Barley  . 

Milk  . 

Ditto  . 

Gelatine 

Pigs’  Feet,  Soused. 
Tripe,  Soused. 

Brains  . 

Venison  Steak 
Spinal  Marrow 
Turkey,  Domestic  . 
Ditto,  ditto  . 

Turkey,  Wild 
Goose  . 

Pig,  Sucking. 

Liver,  Beef,  Fresh . 
Lamb,  Fresh  . 

Chicken,  Full-grown 
Eggs,  Fresh  . 

Ditto  . . . . 

Ditto  . . . . 

Ditto  . 

Ditto  . 

Ditto,  Whipped 
Custard 

Codfish,  Cured,  Dry 
Trout,  Salmon,  Fresh 
Ditto,  ditto  . 

Bass,  Striped,  Fresh 
Flounder,  ditto 
Catfish,  ditto  . 

Salmon,  Salted 
Oysters,  Fresh 
Ditto,  ditto 
Ditto,  ditto  . 

Beef,  Fresh,  Lean,  Raw . 
Ditto,  ditto,  Dry  . 
Ditto,  ditto,  Steak  . 
Ditto,  with  Salt  only 
Ditto,  with  Mustard 
Ditto,  Fresh,  Lean . 
Ditto,  Old,  Hard,  Salted 
Pork,  Steak  . 

Pork,  Fat  and  Lean 
Ditto,  recently  Salted  . 
Ditto,  ditto  . 

Ditto,  ditto  . 

Ditto,  ditto  . 

Pork,  recently  Salted 
Mutton,  Fresh 
Ditto,  ditto  . 

Ditto,  ditto  . 

Veal,  Fresh  . 

Ditto,  ditto  . 

Fowls,  Domestic  . 
Ditto,  ditto  . 

Ducks,  ditto  . 

Ditto,  Wild  . 

Suet,  Beef,  Fresh  . 
Ditto,  Mutton. 

Butter  .... 
Cheese,  Old,  Strong 


Boiled  . 

1 45 

Ditto  . 

1 0 

Ditto 

2 0 

Ditto  . 

2 0 

Ditto  . 

2 0 

Raw 

2 15 

Boiled  . 

2 30 

Ditto  . 

1 0 

Ditto  . 

1 0 

Ditto  . 

1 45 

Boiled  . 

1 35 

Ditto  . 

2 40 

Roasted 

2 30 

Boiled  . 

2 25 

Roasted 

2 18 

Ditto  . 

2 30 

Ditto  . 

2 30 

Boiled  . 

2 0 

Ditto  . 

2 30 

Fricassee 

2 45 

Hard-boiled  . 

3 30 

Soft  ditto 

3 0 

Fried  . 

3 30 

Roasted 

2 15 

Raw 

— 

Ditto  . 

1 30 

Baked  . 

2 45 

Boiled  . 

2 0 

Ditto  . 

1 30 

Fried  . 

1 30 

Broiled . 

3 0 

Fried  . 

3 30 

Ditto  . 

3 30 

Boiled  . 

4 0 

Raw 

2 55 

Roasted 

3 15 

Stewed . 

3 30 

Roasted 

3 0 

Ditto  . 

3 30 

Broiled. 

3 0 

Boiled  . 

2 45 

Ditto  . 

3 30 

Fried  . 

4 0 

Boiled  . 

4 15 

Broiled . 

3 15 

Roasted 

5 15 

Boiled  . 

4 30 

Fried  . 

4 15 

Broiled . 

3 15 

Raw 

3 0 

Stewed . 

3 0 

Roasted 

3 15 

Broiled . 

3 0 

Boiled  . 

3 0 

Broiled . 

4 0 

Fried  . 

4 30 

Boiled  . 

4 0 

Roasted  j 

4 0 

Ditto  . 

4 0 

Ditto  . 

4 30 

Boiled  . 

5 3 

Ditto  . 

4 30 

Melted  . 

3 30 

Raw 

3 30 

PRO 
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Articles  of  Diet. 

Soup,  Beef,  Vegetables, 
anil  Bread  . 

Soup,  Marrow-bones 
Ditto,  Beans  . 

Ditto,  Barley . 

Ditto,  Mutton 

Green  Corn  and  Beans  . 

Chicken  Soup . 

Oyster  ditto  . 

Hashed  Meat  and  Vege- 
tables . 

Sausage,  Fresh 
Heart,  Animal 
Tendon  .... 
Cartilage  ... 
Aponeurosis  . 

Beans,  Pod  . 

Bread,  Wheaten,  Fresh 
Ditto,  Corn  . 

Cake,  ditto 
Ditto,  Sponge. 

Dumpling,  Apple  . 
Apples,  Sour  and  Hard  . 
Ditto,  ditto,  Mellow 
Ditto,  Sweet  ditto  . 
Parsnips 
Carrots,  Orange 
Beet  . 

Turnips,  Flat . 

Potatoes,  Irish 
Ditto,  ditto  . 

Ditto,  ditto 
Cabbage  Head 
Ditto,  with  Vinegar 
Ditto,  ditto  . 


Time  re- 
Mode  of  quired  for 
Preparation.  Digestion. 

li.  in. 

Boiled  . .40 

Ditto  . . 4 15 

Ditto  . .30 

Ditto  . . 1 30 

Ditto  . . 3 30 

Ditto  . . 3 45 

Ditto  . .30 

Ditto  . . 3 30 

Warmed  . 2 30 

Broiled . . 3 20 

Fried  . .40 

Boiled  . . 5 30 

Ditto  . . 4 15 

Ditto  . .30 

Ditto  . . 2 30 

Baked  . . 3 30 

Ditto  . . 3 15 

Ditto  . .30 

Ditto  . . 2 30 

Boiled  . ..  3 0 

Eaw  . . 2 50 

Ditto  . .20 

Ditto  . . 1 30 

Boiled  . . 2 30 

Ditto  . . 3 15 

Ditto  . . 3 45 

Ditto  . . 3 30 

Ditto  . . 3 30 

Roasted  . 2 30 

Baked  . . 2 30 

Raw  . . 2 30 

Ditto  . .20 

Boiled  . . 4 30 


From  these  details,  and  the  whole  course  of 
his  experiments,  Dr.  Beaumont  drew  a number 
of  inferences,  of  which  the  following  were  the 
most  important : — 

“That  stimulating  condiments  are  injurious 
to  the  healthy  stomach.” 

“ That  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  always  pro- 
duces disease  in  the  stomach,  if  persevered  in.” 
“ That  the  quantity  of  food  generally  taken 
is  more  than  the  wants  of  the  system  require  ; 
and  that  such  excess,  if  persevered  in,  gener- 
ally produces  not  only  functional  aberration, 
but  disease  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach.” 

“ That  bulk  as  well  as  nutriment  is  necessary 
to  the  articles  of  diet.” 

“ That  the  digestibility  of  aliment  does  not 
depend  upon  the  quantity  of  nutrient  principles 
that  it  contains.” 


“ That  gentle  exercise  facilitates  the  digestion 
of  food.” 


“ That  the  time  required  for  that  purpose  is 
various,  depending  upon  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food,  state  of  tho  stomach,  &c. ; 
but  that  the  time  ordinarily  required  for  the 
dispersal  of  a moderate  meal  of  tho  fibrous 
parts  of  moat,  with  bread,  See.,  is  from  three 
to  three  and  a half  hours.” 


Provencal  Potage,  Bouillabaisse. — 

Take  any  kind  of  fish,  but  tho  best  are  whiting, 
dory,  haddock,  or  cod.  Fillet  tho  fish  and 
trim  it.  Put  in  a frying-pan  an  onion  sliced, 
a clove  of  garlic,  some  parsloy  finely  chopped, 


a bit  of  lemon  or  orange-peel,  some  salt,  pcpP'U ? 
spice,  saffron,  -with  a pint  of  water,  a table- 
spoonful of  oil  and  a glass  of  light  wine  tot 
each  pound  of  fish.  Add  tho  fish  filleted.  Stir 
the  potage,  and  put  it  on  a quick  fire  for  a 
quartor  of  an  hour  till  it  bubbles.  Let  it  remain 
now  on  the  fire  for  five  minutes ; add  a bit  of 
butter  mixed  with  flour,  and  serve.  Fennel 
and  bay-leaf  may  be  added,  if  liked. 

Provencal  Potage,  Bouillabaisse 
(another  way). — This  way  is  for  mackerel,  sar- 
dines, herrings,  or  any  other  rich  fish.  Take 
the  fish  and  cut  them  in  fillets.  Put  in  a stew- 
pan  some  leeks  cut  fine.  Add  some  oil,  or  a 
little  melted  butter,  then  put  in  the  fish,  well 
floured.  Let  them  brown  well,  tinning  the 
fillets  during  five  or  six  minutes.  Add  a glassful 
of  water  for  every-  guest  who  is  to  partake  of 
the  potage,  along  with  an  onion,  cloves,  lemon- 
peel,  pepper,  salt,  spice,  and  saffron,  dissolved, 
in  butter  or  oil.  Boil  quickly  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour;  add  a roux;  let  the  potage  remain  for 
five  minutes  at  the  fire,  and  then  serve  as  in 
the  last  recipe. 

Proveneale  Sauce.— Put  a spoonful  of 
salad  oil  into  a stewpan  with  a clove  of  garlic, 
a table-spoonful  of  chopped  shallots,  and  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  chopped  raw  mushrooms,  fetir 
these  ingredients  over  the  fire  for  five  minutes, 
then  add  a bay-leaf,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a glass- 
ful of  sherry,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper- 
corns, and  half  a blade  of  mace.  Simmer  gently 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Take  out  the  herbs 
and  garlic,  and  add  two  table- spoonfuls  more 
stock,  and  a little  salt  if  required.  Simmer  five 
minutes,  carefully  skim  the  sauce,  rub  it  through 
a fine  hair- sieve,  heat  it  again,  and  serve  very 
hot.  A table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice  should 
be  added  at  the  last  moment,  or,  if  preferred, 
three  or  four  ripe  tomatoes  may  be  boiled  in  the 
sauce  until  they  are  soft  enough  to  pass  through 
the  sieve.  Time,  half  an  horn.  Probable  cost, 
uncertain.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Prune  Pudding.  — Wash  and  stone  a 
pound  of  primes.  Blanch  the  kernels,  and 
simmer  them  with  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
water,  a glassful  of  port,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
sugar,  till  they  are  quite  soft.  Line  a mould 
with  pieces  of  the  crumb  of  bread  which  have 
been  soaked  in  clarified  butter.  Pour  in  the 
stewed  prunes  gently,  so  as  not  to  displace  tho 
bread,  and  add  a table-spoonful  of  marmalade. 
Cover  the  fruit  with  a layer  of  bread,  tie  a picco 
of  buttered  paper  over  tho  top,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Or,  stew  the  fruit  as  above, 
mix  with  it  half  an  ounce  of  dissolved  isinglass, 
pour  it  into  a mould,  and  when  it  is  set,  turn 
out,  and  serve.  Time  to  bake,  one  liom-.  Pro- 
bable cost  of  prunes,  4d.  to  Is.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Prune  Pudding  (another  way). — Beat  a 
tea-cupful  of  flour  to  a smooth  paste  with  a 
little  cold  milk.  Add  two  well-beaten  eggs, 
a pinch  of  salt,  and  as  much  milk  as  will 
mako  a rather  thick  batter.  Wash  half  a 
pound  of  prunes,  and  simmer  them  in  a little 
water  till  they  are  quito  soft.  Drain  off  tho 
liquid,  take  out  tho  stones,  sprinkle  a little  flour 
over  tho  prunos,  and  then  stir  them  into  the 
pudding.  Dip  a cloth  into  boiling  water, 
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wring  it  well,  and  drodge  a littlo  flour  over  it. 
Pour  tho  pudding  into  it,  and  tio  it  securely, 
Put  leave  a littlo  room  for  the  pudding  to  swell. 
Plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  keep  the  pud- 
ding boiling  until  it  is  dono  enough.  Serve 
with  sweet  sauce.  Time  to  boil,  two  hours. 
Probable  cost,  7d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Prune  Eoly-poly  Pudding.  — Wash 
and  stone  a pound  of  prunes.  Blanch  the 
kernels,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  tho 
fruit,  a table-spoonful  of  moist  sugar,  half  a 
pint  of  water,  and  a glassful  of  port.  Boil  the 
prunes  to  a thick  paste.  Roll  out  a piece  of 
pastry,  such  as  is  used  for  boiled  pudding,  a 
third  of  an  inch  thick.  Spread  the  fruit  upon 
it,  moisten  the  edges,  and  make  it  into  a roll. 
Fasten  the  ends  securely.  Tie  the  pudding  in 
a floured  cloth,  plunge  it  into  boiling  water, 
and  boil  it  quickly  till  done  enough.  Send 
wine  sauce  to  table  with  it.  Time  to  boil, 
about  two  hours  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Prune  Sauce  for  Puddings.— Wash 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  prunes,  and  simmer 
them  in  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them 
until  they  are  quite  soft.  Drain  and  stone 
them,  and  blanch  the  kernels.  Put  fruit 
and  kernels  into  a stewpan  with  the  liquid  in 
which  they  were  boiled,  a glassful  of  wine,  the 
strained  juice  of  half  a lemon,  a small  strip  of 
thin  lemon-rind,  a tea-spoonful  of  moist  sugar, 
and  a pinch  of  powdered  cinnamon.  Simmer 
gently  for  ten  minutes,  then  rub  the  sauce  with 
the  back  of  a wooden  spoon  through  a coarse 
sieve.  If  the  pulp  is  too  thick,  dilute  it  with  a 
little  water.  Time,  one  hour.  Probable  cost 
of  prunes,  4d.  to  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
half  a dozen  persons. 

Prunes  and  Prunelloes.— Prunes  and 
prunelloes  are  a sort  of  dried  plums,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties.  The  finest  prunes 
come  to  us  from  France,  large  quantities  being 
exported  from  Bordeaux.  The  best  prunes  are 
packed  in  hampers  or  baskets  made  of  white 
osiers,  weighing  from  six  to  ten  pounds  each. 
Prunes,  when  stewed,  form  an  excellent  article 
of  diet  for  convalescents  or  persons  in  delicate 
health,  as  they  act  as  gentle  laxatives. 

Prunes,  Stewed,  for  Dessert.— Wash 
the  prunes,  and  let  them  soak  all  night  in  as 
much  water  as  will  cover  them.  Lift  them  out, 
and  let  the  liquid  stand  a little  while,  _ then 
drain  it  from  the  sediment,  and  put  it  into  a 
stewpan  with  a small  quantity  of  sugar,  if 
desired,  and  a littlo  lemon-rind  and  cinnamon 
for  flavouring.  Stew  gently  for  half  an  hour. 
Add  as  much  wine  as  may  be  wished — port  is 
the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose — and  stew 
twenty  minutes  longer ; serve  cold,  in  a glass 
dish.  Probable  cost  of  prunes,  4d.  to  Is.  per 
pound. 

Prunes,  Tisane  of,  for  Irritation  of 
the  Throat. — This  simplo  beverage,  if  sipped 
in  small  quantities  at  intervals,  will  greatly  re- 
lieve irritation  of  the  vocal  organs.  If  it  is  too 
sweet  to  bo  agroeablo  it  may  be  diluted  with 
water,  or  oven  sharpened  with  strained  lemon- 
juice.  Boil  half  a pound  of  primes  in  a quart 


of  water  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
keep  up  the  quantity  of  the  liquor  by  adding 
a little  fresh  water  occasionally.  Pour  off  the 
liquor,  and  when  cold  it  is  ready  for  use.  Few 
children  will  refuse  to  eat  the  prunes  after  they 
have  been  boiled.  Probable  cost  of  prunes,  4d. 
to  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  a quart  of 
liquor. 

Prussian  Balls. — Knead  half  a pound  of 
flour  with  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  yeast  and  as 
much  milk  as  will  make  a stiff  dough.  Put  it 
into  a bowl,  throw  a warm  cloth  over  it,  and 
set  it  by  the  fire  to  rise.  When  it  is  light,  mix 
it  up  with  an  ounce  and  a half  of  clarified  butter, 
two  well-beaten  eggs,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
powdered  sugar  flavoured  with  lemon-rind, 
and  knead  it  until  it  leaves  the  sides  of  the 
bowl  in  a lump.  Make  it  into  little  balls, 
insert  inside  each  one  a tea-spoonful  of  good 
jam,  and  close  the  aperture.  Put  the  balls 
on  a floured  paper,  and  lay  this  on  a tin ; put  it 
in  a warm  place,  and  let  them  rise  once  more. 
When  light,  throw  them  into  hot  fat,  and  fry 
till  they  are  lightly  and  equally  browned 
all  over.  Drain  them  well,  serve  on  a hot 
dish,  and  sift  powdered  sugar  thickly  over 
them.  Time,  five  minutes  or  more,  according 
to  size.  Probable  cost,  9d.  Sufficient  for  three 
or  four  persons. 

Prussian  Cutlets.— Take  a pound  of  lean 
meat — beef,  mutton,  or  veal— and  two  ounces  of 
fat.  Cut  it  into  dice,  and  mix  with  it  a little  salt 
and  pepper,  and  four  ounces  of  bread-crumbs, 
a dessert-spoonful  of  finely-minced  onion,  and 
the  eighth  of  a nutmeg  grated.  Mix  the  meat 
with  the  seasoning,  and  bind  it  together  with 
egg  yolk.  Divide  it  into  portions  the  size  of 
an  egg,  press  it  well  together,  and  make  it  up 
into  the  shape  of  cutlets.  Stick  a little  piece 
of  bone  in  at  the  narrow  end,  and  brush  the 
cutlets  over  twice  with  beaten  egg.  Sprinkle 
grated  bread-crumbs  thickly  over  them,  and 
fry  in  hot  fat  over  a slow  fire  till  they  are 
brightly  browned,  then  brush  them  over  with 
glaze.  Place  them  in  a circle  round  a hot  dish, 
and  put  a mound  of  hot  dressed  vegetables  in 
the  centre.  Send  good  brown  gravy,  tomato, 
Robert,  or  onion  sauce  to  table  in  a tureen. 
Time  to  fry  the  cutlets,  ten  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  one  or  two  for 
each  person. 


Prussian  Soup. — Cut  two  heads  of  celery 
into  small  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a stev  pan 
with  three  ounces  of  dripping,  two  carrots,  two 
iurnips,  two  onions,  two  leeks,  and  a pound  oi 
potatoes;  the  vegetables  must  all  be  cut  up 
small.  Fry  until  they  are  soft,  which  wall  be 
in  about  twenty  minutes.  Put  with  them  halt 
x pound  of  lean  beef  or  mutton  cut  into  slices, 
lover  the  saucepan  closely,  let  the  ingredients 
steam  gently  for  an  horn-,  and  be  very  careful 
that  they  do  not  burn.  Pom-  over  them  two 
marts  of  water,  and  add  a pint  of  split  peas 
soaked  for  twelve  hours  or  more.  Bring  tin 
Liquor  to  the  point  of  boiling,  and  skim  care- 
fully. Draw  it  back,  and  let  it  sunnier  for  three 
murs.  Press  the  vegetables  through  a co- 
lander, season  the  soup  with  salt  am  pepp  * 
md,  if  liked,  a little  dried  mint ; boil  it  up 
igain,  and  serve  very  hot.  I he  peas  ma\, 
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liked,  be  omitted,  and  a little  brown  thickening 
mav  be  boiled  with  the  soup..  This  economical 
dish  is  very  popular  in  Prussia,  hence  ds  namc 
Time,  five  hours  or  more,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  peas.  _ Probable  cost,  4d.  a pint. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Prussienne  Charlotte  {see  Charlotte, 
Prussienne). 

Ptarmigan.  — The  ptarmigan,  or  white 
grouse,  is  found  on  the  summit  of  mountains,  m 
cold  bleak  situations,  and  is  keenly  sought 
after  by  many  sportsmen.  Its  flesh  has  a pecu- 
liar and  bitter  taste,  much  relished  by  epicures. 
It  should  be  hung  as  long  as  possible  before 
being  dressed.  It  is  about  the  same  size  as  the 
red  grouse. 

Ptarmigan,  Roasted.— Hang  the  birds 
as  long  as  possible.  Pluck  and  draw  them 
carefully,  and  truss  like  grouse.  Baste  liber- 
ally, and  just  before  they  are  done  enough  flour 
and  froth  them  nicely.  Serve  very  hot,  either 
on  fried  bread-crumbs  or  on  buttered  toast,  and. 
send  brown  gravy  and  bread  sauce  to  table  witb 
them.  Time  to  roast,  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  each.  Sufficient,  two  for 
a dish. 

Ptarmigan  Salad.— Take  the  remains  of 
cold  roast  ptarmigan,  or,  if  liked,  roast  a bird 
specially  for  the  purpose,  and  in  this  case  let  it 
be  slightly  under-dressed.  Cut  it  into  neat 
joints,  and  lay  these  aside  until  wanted.  M ash 
any  fresh  salad  that  may  be  in  season  in  salted 
water,  and  dry  it  carefully  by  putting  it,  after 
it  has  been  washed,  a small  quantity  at  a time, 
into  a dry  napkin,  and  then  taking  this  up  by 
the  four  comers  and  shaking  the  moisture  from 
it.  Put  a layer  of  the  salad  at  the  bottom  of  a 
dish,  lay  the  inferior  joints  of  the  bird  upon  it, 
and  cover  each  piece  with  sauce.  Cover  these 
with  the  remainder  of  the  salad,  and  lay  the 
rest  of  the  bird  upon  it ; pour  sauce  over  the 
whole,  and  serve.  The  sauce  may  be  made  as 
follows : — Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg  for  a minute. 
Mix  with  it  a large  pinch  of  salt,  half  a tea- 
spoonful  of  powdered  sugar,  a tea-spoonful  of 
finely-minced  shallot,  and  the  same  of  chopped 
parsley,  tarragon,  or  chervil.  Stir  in,  first  in 
drops  and  afterwards  in  tea-spoonfuls,  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  best  salad-oil,  and  beat  the 
sauce  briskly  between  each  addition. . Add 
gradually  two  table-spoonfuls  of  chilli  vinegar, 
and  set  the  sauce  in  a cool  place  till  it  is 
wanted.  Before  using,  mix  with  it  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  thick  cream.  The  salad  should  not 
be  arranged  upon  the  dish  until  just  before  it 
is  wanted.  It  may  be  garnished  in  any  way 
that  fancy  dictates.  It  looks  very  pretty  as 
follows : — Place  a thin  flat  rim  of  butter  round 
the  dish  on  which  the  salad  is  to  be  served. 
Cut  four  hard-boiled  eggs  into  half-quarters 
lengthwise,  and  stick  the  pieces  upon  the  butter, 
placing  the  yolk  and  the  whito  alternately  to 
the  outside.  Arrange  round  the  salad,  and  rest- 
ing upon  the  top  of  tho  eggs,  a sort  of  trellis- 
work  of  beetroot  cut  into  thin  slices.  Pour 
the  white  sauco  over  tho  salad,  and  sprinkle 
over  it  half  a dozen  parsley-leaves  broken  into 
small  pieces.  Serve  as  soon  as  possible  after 
tho  sauce  is  poured  on.  A salad  garnished  in 


this  way  would  havo  to  be  served  on  a flat  dish 
and  not  in  a salad-bowl.  Time,  half  an 
to  roast  the  bird.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  per- 
sons. Probable  cost  of  ptarmigans,  Is.  bd.  to 
2s.  6d.  each. 

Public  Dietaries.— For  the  following 
details  on  this  subject  we  are  indebted  to 
the  “Inventory  of  the  Food  Collection”  at 
Bethnal  Green  Museum,  to  which  we  are 
already  under  obligation.  The  experience  oi 
nations  in  the  support  of  persons  depending 
upon  public  diets,  such  as  the  soldier,  sailor, 
pauper,  or  prisoner,  gives  data  for  determining 
the  quantity  of  flesh-formers  and  force-pro- 
ducers required  for  support  under  difleient 
conditions,  however  varied  may  be  the  sub- 
stances composing  the  dietaries.  It  is  cunous 
to  observe  the  amount  of  flesh-formers  and  of 
the  carbon  (charcoal)  in  the  food  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  different  countries.  Carbon  is 
the  element  which  chiefly  determines  the  value 
of  the  force-producers.  As  a general  rule,  men 
in  fighting  condition  require  a daily  supply  of 
five  or  six  ounces  of  flesh-formers  and  ten  ounces 
of  carbon. 

The  English  soldier  requires,  both  m this 
country  and  in  India,  five  ounces  daily  of  flesh- 
formers  in  food.  This  must  also  contain  ten 
ounces  of  carbon. 

The  English  sailor  requires  five  ounces  of 
flesh-formers  in  food,  and  consumes  daily  ten 
ounces  of  carbon.  In  his  salt  meat  dietary  he 
has  nearly  six  ounces  of  flesh-formers  daily, 
and  twelve  ounces  of  carbon.  This  may  be 
necessary,  from  the  less  digestible  nature  of  the 

food.  . . 

The  Dutch  soldier  when  in  war  receives  hve 
ounces  daily  of  flesh-formers  in  his  food,  to- 
gether with  ten  ounces  and  a half  of  carbon. 
When  living  in  peace,  or  in  garrison,  he  has  a 
lower  diet,  in  which  there  are  only  three  ounces 
and  a half  of  flesh-formers  and  ten  ounces  of 
carbon.  He  is  no  longer  in  “ fighting  condi- 
tion.” 

The  French  soldier,  although  his  diet  is  of 
a very  different  description  from  the  soldier 
of  our  own  country,  receives  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  flesh-formers  in  his  food— namely, 
four  ounces  and  three-quarters,  and  twelve 
ounces  of  carbon.  The  French  soldier,  unlike 
the  Dutchman,  is  thus  always  kept  in  “fighting 
condition.” 

When  the  British  soldier  retires  to  Chelsea 
Hospital,  or  the  sailor  to  Greenwich  Hospital, 
he  does  not  require  such  a large  amount  of 
flesh-formers  in  his  food  : these  are  reduced  to 
between  three  and  four  ounces  daily.  To  be 
exact,  Greenwich  pensioners  have  throe  ounces 
and  a half  of  flesh-formers  and  ten  ounces  of 
carbon  daily  in  their  food.  Pensioners  of  Chel- 
sea Hospital  havo  four  ounces  of  flesh-formers 
and  nine  ounces  and  three-quarters  of  carbon 
daily. 

Paupers  in  workhouses,  not  being  exposed  to 
much  labour,  roquiro  less  flesh-formers  in  food 
than  active  soldiers  and  sailors.  Taking  the 
averago  of  all  tho  workhouses  in  tho  kingdom, 
it  is  found  that  paupers  have  daily  three  ounces 
and  a quarter  of  flesh-formers  and  eight  ounces 
and  a quarter  of  carbon. 
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Boys  ten  years  old  at  school  receive  about 
one-half  tho  flosh-formers  of  active  mon,  and 
about  throe-fourths  the  quantity  of  carbon. 
Tho  boys  of  tho  Royal  Naval  School  at  Green- 
wich have  two  ounces  and  a half  of  flesh- 
formers  and  sovon  ounces  and  a half  of  carbon 
in  their  food  daily.  The  boys  of  Christ’s 
Hospital,  London,  have  daily  two  ounces  and 
a half  of  flesh-formers  and  seven  ounces  of 
carbon. 

Puehero,  Spanish. — This  is  a Spanish 
soup.  Like  the  “ pot-au-feu”  in  France,  it  ap- 
pears daily  at  the  tables  of  families  in  Spain. 
Take  two  pounds  of  brisket  of  beef,  place  them 
in  an  earthen  stock-pot  with  a pig’s  ear,  the  gib- 
lets of  a chicken,  half  a pound  of  blanched  ham 
or  salted  pork,  and  three  handfuls  of  softened 
“ garbanQos.”  Moisten  the  meats  with  five  or  six 
quarts  of  water,  put  the  stock-pot  on  the  fire, 
skim,  and  when  the  liquid  begins  to  boil,  set  it 
on  one  side.  After  two  hours,  add  to  the  soup 
two  leeks  tied  together,  a bunch  of  chervil,  a 
pinch  of  wild  mint,  a slice  of  good  pumpkin 
from  which  the  peel  and  seed  have  been  re- 
moved, a large  carrot,  ahead  of  cabbage-lettuce, 
and  half  a blanched  savoy  cabbage.  After 
another  hour  add  a “ choriso,”  and  continue  to 
boil  moderately.  Before  serving,  remove  the 
stock-pot  from  the  fire,  pass  the  soup  gently 
through  a sieve  into  a stewpan,  and  from  that 
pour  it  into  a tureen.  Add  the  leeks  and  let- 
tuces cut  up,  and  some  slices  of  fried  toast. 
Place  the  beef  on  a dish,  surrounded  with  the 
“ choriso,”  the  vegetables,  and  the  ham.  The 
meats  appear  at  table  with  the  soup.  To  be 
thoroughly  appreciated,  puehero  must  be  eaten 
in  Spain. 

Pudding-Moulds  (see  Illustration  ac- 
companying the  article  on  Aunt  Elizabeth’s 
Pudding). 

Pudding-Pies. — Put  a pint  of  milk  into 
a saucepan  with  a little  thin  lemon-rind,  mix 
■with  it  two  ounces  of  ground  rice,  and  keep 
it  stirred  over  the  fire  until  it  is  thick  and  free 
from  lumps.  Pour  it  into  a bowl,  stir  into 
it  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut,  and 
add  a pinch  of  salt,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
white  sugar,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  two  eggs, 
and  a heaped  table-spoonful  of  currants.  Stir 
the  rice  occasionally  until  it  is  cool.  Line 
some  large  patty-pans  with  good  pastry  rolled 
very  thin,  three-parts  fill  them  with  the  mix- 
ture, and  bake  in  a gentle  oven.  These  pud- 
dings may  be  mado  larger  by  increasing  the 
quantities  in  the  proper  proportion,  and  richer 
by  putting  in  a little  more  butter  and  an 
additional  egg  or  two.  If  liked,  the  currants 
can  bo  strewed  over  the  pudding-pies  just 
before  they  are  put  into  the  oven  instead  of 
being  stirred  into  it.  Time  to'  bake,  a quarter 
ef  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  9d.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Pudding  Sauce,  Caremes  (the 

Chan  dot). — Beat  tho  yolks  of  two  eggs,  to 
which  add  half  a pint  of  madeira  and  four 
ounces  of  pounded  sugar.  Set  this  upon  embers 
or  a slow  lire,  and  mill  it  with  a chocolate  mill. 
It  will  thicken  and  become  smooth,  and  is  a 
superior  pudding  sauce.  Sorve  in  a sauce- 


tureen,  and  the  moulded  pudding  without  sauce. 
Tho  chandot  answers  well  for  all  kinds  of  plum 
or  other  rich  puddings. 

Pudding  Sauces,  Sweet.— When  any 
unusual  sauce  is  appropriate  to  a pudding,  the 
recipe  is  cither  given  in  this  work  with  it,  or  a 
reference  is  made  to  it.  The  most  usual  sauces 
for  puddings  are— sweet  sauce,  wine  sauce,  arrow., 
root  sauces,  and  fruit  sauces.  They  are  made  as 
follows  : — Sweet  Sauce. — Sweeten  a little  good 
melted  butter,  and  flavour  it  with  grated  lemon- 
rind,  nutmeg,  or  powdered  cinnamon.  Strew  a 
little  of  the  grate  over  the  top,  and  serve  in 
a tureen.  A little  wine  or  biandy  may  be 
added  at  pleasure.  This  sauce  is  suitable  for 
almost  all  ordinary  boiled  puddings.  Witte 
Sauce. — Boil  the  thin  rind  of  half  a lemon  or 
half  an  orange  in  a wine-glassful  of  water  till 
the  flavour  is  extracted.  Take  out  the  rind, 
and  thicken  the  sauce  by  stirring  into  it  a 
salt-spoonful  of  flour  which  has  been  mixed 
smoothly  with  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
walnut.  Boil  for  a minute,  then  add  half  a 
tumblerful  of  any  good  ■wane.  Let  the  sauce 
get  quite  hot  without  boiling,  sweeten,  and 
serve.  If  port  is  used,  the  juice  of  the  lemon 
may  be  added.  A Superior  Wine  Sauce. — Take 
half  a tumblerful  of  light  wine  (madeira  or 
sherry),  and  mix  thoroughly  with  it  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Place  the  jar  in 
boiling  water,  add  a little  sugar,  and  whisk  over 
the  fire  till  it  is  nicely  frothed.  Serve  at  once. 
Arrowroot  Sauce.  — Mix  a table-spoonful  of 
arrowroot  smoothly,  with  a little  cold  water. 
Add  the  third  of  a pint  of  water,  a glassful  of 
wine,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  sugar  and 
flavouring.  Stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire  till 
it  boils.  This  sauce  may  be  varied  by  omitting 
the  wine,  and  using  milk  or  milk-and-water 
with  the  arrowroot.  The  juice  of  almost  any 
fruit,  too,  may  be  boiled  with  the  arrowroot. 
Fruit  Sauces. — Boil  fruit  (almost  any  kind  may 
be  used)  with  a little  water  until  it  is  quito 
soft.  Rub  it  with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon 
through  a fine  sieve.  Sweeten  to  taste,  make 
it  hot,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  the  boiled  or 
steamed  puddings. 

Puddings. — Without  pretending  to  make 
a skilful  cook  by  book,  we  believe  that  any  in- 
telligent beginner  may  compound  a good  pud- 
ding by  attending  to  the  following  simple  rules 
and  plain  directions : — Attention  is  all  that  is 
roquired,  and  a little  manual  dexterity  in  turn- 
ing the  pudding  out  of  the  mould  or  cloth.  Let 
tho  several  ingredients  be  each  fresh  and  good 
of  its  kind,  as  one  bad  article,  particularly 
eggs,  will  taint  the  whole  composition.  Have 
the  moulds  and  pudding-cloths  carefully  washed 
when  used,  the  cloths  with  wood  ashes,  and 
dried  in  the  open  air.  Lay  them  aside  sweet 
and  thoroughly  dry.  Puddings  ought  to  be  put 
info  plenty  of  boiling  water,  winch  must  be 
kopt  upon  a quick  boil ; or  baked,  in  general  in 
a.  sharp  but  not  scorching  oven.  A pudding  in 
which  there  is  much  bread  must  be  tied  loosely, 
to  allow  room  for  swelling.  A batter  pudding 
ought  to  bo  tied  up  firmly.  Moulds  should  be 
quite  full,  well  buttered,  and  covered  with  a 
fold  or  two  of  paper  floured  an.d_  buttered. 
Eggs  for  puddings  must  be  used  in  groator 
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miantitv  when  of  small  size.  Iho  yolks  and. 
whites,  if  tho  pudding  is  wanted  particularly 
licht  and  nice,  should  he  strained  after  being 
Zarately  well  beaten.  A little  salt  is  neces- 
sary for  all  potato,  bean,  or  peas  puddings, 
and  ah  puddings  in  which  there  is  suet  01 
meat,  as  it  improves  the  flavour.  Iho  several 
ingredients,  after  being  well  stirred  toSethei, 
should  in  general  have  a litt.o  time  to  stand, 
that  the  flavours  may  blend.  A frequen 
fault  of  boiled  puddings,  which  are  often  solid 
bodies,  is  being  underdone.  Baked  puddings 
are  as  often  scorched.  Puddings  may  be  steamed 
with  advantage,  placing  the  mould  or  basin  in 
the  steamer,  or  three-parts  dipped  in  a pot  ot 
boiling  water,  which  must  be  kept  boiling,  and 
filled  up  as  the  water  wastes.  'When  the  pud- 
ding-cloths are  to  be  used,  dip  them  m o 
water,  and  dredge  them  with  flour ; the  moulds 
must  be  buttered.  Plain  moulds  or  basins  are 
easily  managed.  When  a pudding  begins  to 
set  stir  it  up  in  the  dish,  if  it  is  desired  that 
the"  fruit,  &c.,  should  not  settle  to.  the  bottom  ; 
and,  if  boiled,  turn  over  the  cloth  in  the  pot  for 
the  same  reason,  and  also  to  prevent  it  iiom 
sticking  to  the  bottom,  on  which  a plate  may 
be  laid  as  a preventative.  The  time  of  boiling 
must  be  apcoi’ding  to  size  and  solidity.  Large 
nuddiaigs  are  sometimes  tetheved  to  tbe  ring  o 
■ \ ....  u ff _-nni i n r]  weip’Kt.to  keen  tbem 


a twelve  or  fifteen-pound  weight,  to  keep  them 
below  water  in  the  pot.  Wlhen  the  pudding  is 
taken  out  of  the  pot,  dip  it  quickly  into  cold, 
water.  Set  it  in  a basin  of  its  size.  It  will 
then  more  readily  separate  from  the  cloth  with- 
out breaking.  Have  the  oven  very  clean  for  all 
uses,  cleaning  it  regularly  before  lighting  the 
fire.  Take  care  that  the  juice  of  pies  does  not 
boil  over,  or  the  liquid  contents  of  puddings , 
and  remember  that  sugar,  butter,  and  suet  be- 
come liquids  in  boiling.  It  is  from  their  excess 
that  puddings  often  break.  Be,  therefore, 
rather  sparing  of  sugar  ; for  if  you  have  much 
syrup  you  must  have  more  eggs  and  flour, 
which  make  puddings  heavy.  It  is  often  the 
quantity  of  sugar  which  makes  tapioca  and 
arrowroot,  boiled  plain,  troublesome  to  keep  in 
shape  when  moulded.  Rice  or  other  grain  pud- 
dings must  not  he  allowed  to  boil  in  the  oven 
before  setting,  or  the  ingredients  will  separate 
and  never  set;  so  never  put  them  into  a very 
hot  oven.  As  a rule,  wo  may  assume  that  such 
flavouring  ingredients  as  lemon-grate  and  juice, 
vanilla,  and  cocoa-nut,  are  more  admired  in 
modem  puddings  than  cinnamon,  eloves,  and 
nutmeg.  Care  must  he  taken  to  mix  hatter  pud- 
dings smoothly.  Let  the  dried  flour  be  gradu- 
ally mixed  with  a little  of  the  milk,  as  in  making 
mustard  or  starch,  and  afterwards,  in  nice 
cookery,  strain  the  latter  through  a coarse  sieve. 
Buddings  are  lighter  boiled  than  baked.  Raisins, 
prunes,  and  damsons  for  puddings  must  he  care- 
fully stoned ; or  sultanas  may  be  used  in  place 
of  other  raisins.  Currants  must  he  picked  and 
plunged  in  hot  water,  rubbed  in  a floured  cloth, 
and  plumped  and  dried  before  the  fire ; almonds 
must  ho  blanched  and  sliced ; and  in  mixing 
grated  bread,  pounded  biscuit,  &c..,  with  milk, 
pour  the  milk  on  them  hot,  and  cover  the  vessel 
for  an  hour,  which  is  both  better  and  easier 
than  boiling.  Suet  must  ho  quite  fresh  and 
free  of  fibres.  Mutton  suet  for  puddings  is 


lighter  than  that  of  hoof : hut  marrow,  when 
it  can  be  obtained,  is  richer  than  either.  A 
baked  pudding  for  company  has  often  a paste 
border  or  a garnishing  of  blanched  and  sliced 
almonds  about  it,  hut  these  borders  arc  merely 
matters  of  ornament ; if  moulded,  puddings 
may  also  he  garnished  in  various  ways,  as  with 
hits  of  currant  jelly.  The  best  seasoning  for 
plain  hatter  puddings  are  conserve  of  Seville 
orange,  lemon-rind,  lemon  brandy,  or  orange- 
flower  water.  The  sweetness  and  flavour  of 
puddings  must,  in  most  cases,  be  determined  by 
individual  taste.  Sugar  can  be  added  at  table. 

Very  good  puddings  can  he  made  without 
eggs ; but  they  must  have  as  little  milk  as  will 
nxix,  and  must  boil  three  or  four  hours.  A few 
spoonfuls  of  fresh  small  beer,  or  one  of  yeast, 
will  answer  instead  of  eggs.  Or  snow  is  an 
excellent  substitute  for  eggs,  either  in  puddings 
or  pancakes.  Two  large  spoonfuls  will  supply 
the  place  of  one  egg,  and  the  article  it  is  used 
in  will  he  equally  good.  This  is  a useful  piece 
of  information,  especially  as  snow  often  falls  at 
the  season  when  eggs  are  dearest.  The  snow 
may  he  taken  up  before  it  is  wanted, _ and  will 
not  lose  in  virtue,  though  the  sooner  it  is  used 
the  better. 

“ Batter  puddings,”  says  Dr.  Kitchener, 

“ must  he  quite  smooth  and  free  from  lumps. 
To  insure  this,  first  mix  the  flour  with  a little 
rrvilk'j  add  the  remainder  by  _ degrees,  and  then 
the  other  ingredients.  If  it  is  a plain  pudding, 
put  it  through  a hair-sieve  — this  will  take 
out  all  lumps  effectually.  Batter  puddings 
should  he  tied  up  tight ; if  boiled  in  a mould, 
butter  it  first ; if  baked,  also  butter  the  pan. 
Be  sure  the  water  boils  before  you  put  in  the 
pudding,  set  your  stewpan  on  a trivet  over 
the  fire,  and  keep  it  steadily  boiling  all  the 
time.  If  set  upon  the  fire  the  pudding  often 
burns. 

“ Be  scrupulously  careful  that  your  pudding- 
cloth  is  perfectly  sweet  and  clean;  wash  it 
without  any  soap,  then  rinse  it  thoroughly 
in  clean  water  after.  Immediately  before  you 
use  it,  dip  it  in  boiling  water,  squeeze  it 
dry,  and  dredge  it  with  flour.  If  your  fire 
is  very  fierce,  mind  and  stir  the  puddings 
every  now  and  then  to  keep  them  from 
sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan.  If 
in  a mould,  this  care  is  not  so  much  required ; 
but  keep  plenty  of  water  in  the  saucepan. 
When  puddings  are  boiled  in  a cloth,  it  sho  ild 
be  just  dipped  in  a basin  of  cold  water  before 
you  untie  tbe  pudding- cloth. 

“Currants,  previous  to  putting  them  into  tho 
pudding,  should  he  plumped.  This  is  done  by 
pouring  some  boiling  water  upon  them.  Wash 
them  well,  and  then  lay  them  on  a sieve  or 
cloth  before  the  fire ; pick  them  clean  from  tho 
stones.  This  not  only  makes  them  look  better, 
hut  cleanses  them  from  all  dirt.  Raisins,  figs, 
dried  cherries,  candied  orange  and  lemon -peel, 
citron,  and  preserves  of  all  kinds;  fresh  fruits, 
gooseberries,  currants,  plums,  damsons,  &c.,  aro 
added  to  hatter  and  suet  puddings,  or  inclosed 
in  the  crust  orderod  for  apple  dumplings,  and 
make  all  the  various  puddings  called  by  those 
names. 

“ Plum  puddings,  when  boiled,  if  hung  up  in 
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a cool  place  in  tho  cloth  they  arc  boilod  in,  will 
keep  good  some  months.  When  wanted,  take 
them  out  of  the  cloth,  and  put  them  into  a clean 
cloth,  and  as  soon  as  warmed  through  they  are 
ready.” 

According  to  Soyer,  every  sort  of  pudding,  if 
sweet  or  savoury,  is  better  dressed  in  a basin 
than  a cloth.  If  boiled  in  a basin,  the  paste 
receives  all  the  nutriment  of  the  materials, 
which,  if  boiled  in  a cloth,  are  dissolved  out  by 
the  water,  when  by  neglect  it  ceases  boiling. 
To  cause  puddings  to  turn  out  well,  tho  inside 
of  the  basin  should  be  thoroughly  larded  or 
rubbed  with  butter. 

In  preparing  meat  puddings,  “ the  first  and 
most  important  point  is  never  to  use  any  meat 
that  is  tainted ; for  in  puddings,  above  all  other 
dishes,  it  is  least  possible  to  disguise  it  by  the 
confined  process  which  the  ingredients  undergo. 
The  gradual  heating  of  the  meat,  which  alone 
would,  accelerate  decomposition,  will  cause  the 
smallest  piece  of  tainted  meat  to  contaminate 
the  rest.  Be  particular  also  that  the  suet  and 
fat  are  not  rancid,  always  remembering  the 
grand  principle  that  everything  which  gratifies 
the  palate  nourishes.” 

A pudding-cloth,  however  coarse,  should 
never  be  washed  with  soap ; it  should  just  be 
dried  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  kept  dry  and 
free  from  dust,  and  stowed  away  in  a drawer  or 
cupboard  free  from  smell. 

Becipes  for  the  following  puddings  will  be 
found  under  their  respective  headings : — 


Acidulated 

Adelaide 

Agnew 

Albemarle 

Albert 

Albert’s,  Prince 
Alderman’s 
Almond,  Boiled 
Almond,  Jewish 
Almond,  Plain 
Almond,  Eich 
Almond,  Sauce  for 
Almond  and  Bread 
Almond  and  Potato 
Almond  and  Kaisin 
Amber 
Ambrose 

Apple,  Alexandra’s 
Apple,  Baked 
Apple,  Baked,  Eich 
Apple  Batter 
Apple,  Boiled 
Apple  Cake 
Apple  Charlotte 
Apple  Custard 
Apple,  Mother’s 
Apple,  Nottingham 
Apple  Plum 
Apple  Boly-poly 
Apple  Swiss 
Apples  and  Almonds 
Apples  and  Apri- 
cots, Charlotte 
Apricot 
Apricot,  Baked 
Apricot  Charlotte 
Arroba 


Arrowroot 
Arrowroot,  Plain 
Arrowroot, 
Steamed 
Ashantee 
Asparagus 
Aunt  Alice’s 
Aunt  Elizabeth’s 
Aunt  Mary’s 
Aunt  Susie’s 
Austrian 
Bachelor’ s 
Bakewell 
Bakewell,  Eich 
Batley 

Batter,  Baked 
Batter,  Baked,  and 
Apples 

Batter,  Boiled 
Beans,  French 
Beef  Steak  and 
Kidney 

Beef  Steak,  Baked 

Bermuda 

Bernese 

Bird’s-nest 

Black 

Black  (a  la  Fran- 
(,'aise) 

Blacic-cap 
Black  Currant 
Bread 

Bread  and  Meat, 
Portable 
Bread,  Boiled 
Bread,  Broken 
Bread,  Brown 


Bread-cubtard 
Bread,  with  Onions 
Bun 

Cabinet,  Boiled 
Cabinet,  Cold 
Cabinet,  Plain 
CaLinet,  Hick 
Canadian 
Canterbury 
Carrot,  Baked  or 
Boiled 
Cassell 
Chancellor 
Cheese 
Cheltenham 
Cherry,  Baked 
Cherry,  Boiled 
Chester 
Chestnut 
Chichester 
Chicken  and  Maca- 
roni 

Chicken  and  Rice 
Chocolate 
Christmas  Plum 
Christmas  Plum,  for 
' Children 
Christmas  Plum, 
Economical 
Christmas,  Tee- 
totaller’s 
Citron 

Citron  and  Almond 

Clarendon 

Cleton 

Coburg 

Cocoa-nut 

Cold 

College 

College,  Baked 

Conservative 

Corn,  American 

Corn-flour 

Corn-flour,  Baked 

Corn-flour  Custard 

Corn-flour  Fruit 

Corn-flour  Souffle 

Corn-meal 

Cottage 

Cottage  Bread 

Cottage  Plum 

Cottage  Potato 

Counsellor’s 

Cream,  Rich 

Crumpet  and  Muffin 

Crust,  Butter  for 

Crust,  Suet  for 

Cup 

Curate’s 

Curd 

Currant 

Currant,  Boiled 

Custard,  Baked 

Custard,  Boiled 

Dame  Jane’s 

Damkorf 

Damson 

Delaville 

Delaware 

Deptford 

Devonian 


Devonshire  Brandy 
Duke  of  Norfolk's 
Duke  of  Northum- 
berland’s 
Empress’s 
Ereciithelm 
Erfurt,  or  German 
Eve’s 
Exeter 

Fat  or  Marrow 

Fig 

Fish 

Fish,  Plain 

Flame 

Flour 

Flour,  Hasty 
Folkestone 
French 
French  Plum 
Fruit 

Fruit,  Paste  for 

Fruit,  Sauce  for 

Fruit,  Suet 

Fun 

Geneva 

George 

German,  Baked 
German,  Boiled 
German  Brown 
Bread 

German  Bice 
German,  Sauce  for 
Ginger 

Ginger  and  Bread 
Gingerbread 
Ginger  Souffle 
Gloucester 
Golden 

Gooseberry,  Baked 
Gooseberry  and 
Bice 
Gotham 
Green  Bean 
Greengage 
Ground  Bice 
Ground  Bice,  Bicii 
Guernsey 
Half-pound 
Hampshire 
Hannah  More’s 
Harrogate 
Hasty 

Hasty,  Baked 
Hasty,  Oatmeal 
Hasty,  or  Farmer’s 
Bice 

Hedgehog 

Henriette 

Herr 

Her  Majesty’s 
Herodotus 
Hide  and  Seek 
Hillsboro’ 

Hilton 

Hog  or  Black 

Hunter’s 

Hunter’s  Bre.ad  and 
Meat 

Iced 

Indian 

Indian,  Baked 
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Indian,  Cheap 
Ingoldsby,  Ohrist- 
MAS 

Irish,  Black 
Italian 

Italian,  Boiled 

Jam  Roly-poly 

Jejune 

Jelly 

Jenny’s 

Jersey 

Jewish  Almond 

Jubilee 

Judy’s 

Kentish  Suet 
Kidney 

Kidney  and  Liver 
Lady  Abbess’s 
Lamartine’s 
Lamb 

Larks  in  Batter 
Leamington 
Leicester 
Lemon,  Baked 
Lemon,  Baked, 
Plain 

Lemon,  Boiled 
Lemon  Bread, 
Baked 

Lemon  Bread, 
Boiled 

Lemon  Roly-poly 
Little  Mary’s  Cup 
Liver 
Macaroni 

Macaroni,  Parisian 

Macaroni,  Plain 

Macaroon 

Madeira 

Madonna 

Malvern 

Manchester 

Mandarin 

Manna  Croup 

Mansfield 

Marchioness 

Marlborough 

Marmalade, Orange 

Marrow 

Marrow,  Baked  or 
Mary’s  [Boiled 
Meal 

Meal  in  Skins 

Merton  Almond 

Middleton 

Miles  Standish 

Military 

Millet 

Milton 

Mixed  Fruit 

Molly  Clark’s 

Monmouth 

Montagu 

Montreal 

Mother  Eve’s 

Muffins 

Neapolitan  Cus- 
Nkctauine  [tard 
Nesselrode 
Nbupchatel 
New  College 


N EWMARKET 

Nonesuch 

Norwegian 

Nottingham 

Nouilles 

Oatmeal,  Hasty 

Orange 

Orange,  Boiled 
Orange  Marmalade 
Oran  ge  Marmalade, 
Baked 

Orange  Marmalade 

Orleans [and  Bread 

Oxford 

Palestine 

Paradise 

Paris 

Parliament 

Partridge 

Paste,  Suet,  for 

Peas  [Boiled 

Peas,  Superlative 

Peasant’s 

Peninsula 

Pigeon 

Pine  Apple 

Plum  (several) 

Plumbe’s  Arrow- 

Polenta  [root 

Polish 

Pomfret 

Pompadour 

Poor  Epicure’s 

Poor  Knight’s 

Porcupine 

Pork 

Portland 

Portuguese 

Potato  (several) 

Prince  Consort 

Prince  Frederick’s 

Prunes 

Pudding  in  Haste 
Pudding  Pies 
Pudding  Sauce 
Pudding  for  Inva- 
PUFF  [LIDS 

Pumpkin 
Puritan’s 
Quaking 

Queen  Adelaide’s 

Queen  Mab’s 

Queen’s 

Quince 

Rabbit 

Radical 

Raisin 

Ramakin,  or  Cheese 

Raspberry 

Ratafia 

Recruit’s 

Regent’s 

Rhubarb 

Rhubarb  and  Bread 
Richmond 
Rice  (several) 
Roly-poly 
Romford’s  Plain 
Rotterdam  [Indian 
Rump  Steak 
Rusk 


Saffron 
Sago 
Salmon 
Saratoga 
Sauce 
Saucer 
Sausage 
Save-all 
Savoy 
Saxon 
Schodoh 
Semolina 
Shropshire 
Snipe 
Snowdon 
Souffle 
Souse 
Spanish 
Spongecake 
Strawberry  and 
Custard 

Strawberry  Hy- 

SUET  [DROPATHIC 

Summer 

Sussex 

Swiss 

Swiss  Cocoanut 

Tadcaster 

Tansy 

Tapioca  (several) 
Tapioca  and  Apple 
Teal 

Tinned  Meat 
Tiverton 


Toad-in-a-Hole 

Town 

Transparent 
Treacle,  Rolled 
Trinity  College 
Tunbridge 
United  States 
Upton 
Uxbridge 
Vanilla  Custard 
Veal  and  Macaroni 
Veal 

V egetable 

Vermicelli 

Vermicelli,  Baked 

Vermicelli,  Boiled 

Vice-Chancellor’s 

Victoria 

Virginia 

Wafer 

Welsh 

West  Country 
West  Indian 
White 
Whiting 

Wholesome  Fare 

WlLBERFORCE 

Wiltshire 

Windsor 

Woodcock 

Yankee  Pudding 

Yorkshire  [Sauce. 

Yule 

Zandrina 


Puddings  for  Invalids.— The  simpler 
and  lighter  puddings  for  invalids  are  the  more 
easily  they  will  he  digested.  Wine  or  brandy 
should  only  he  put  into  them  when  specially 
ordered,  and  as  to  sugar,  cream,  and  flavouring, 
the  taste  of  the  patient  should  he  ascertained 
before  they  are  added.  Sick  people  have- 
generally  a great  objection  to  highly -flavoured 
dishes.  The  following  is  a light  little  pudding,, 
and  can  be  quickly  prepared : — Beat  a tea- 
spoonful of  flour  to  a smooth  paste,  and  pour 
over  it  a tea-cupful  of  boiling  milk,  which  has 
been  lightly  flavoured  with  lemon  or  cinnamon. 
Add  a pinch  of  salt  and  a tea-spoonful  of  sugar, 
and  stir  until  the  latter  is  dissolved.  When  the 
milk  is  cold,  strain  it,  and  stir  into  it  a well- 
beaten  egg.  Pour  the  custard  into  a buttered 
basin,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Turn  it. 
out  upon  a hot  plate,  and,  if  approved,  serve 
with  a glassful  of  sherry  or  a little  jam.  Time 
to  bake,  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  3d. 

Puddings  in  Haste.  — Take  a cupful 
each  of  fine-shred  suet,  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs, and  picked  and  washed  currants.  Mix 
these  ingredients  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
sugar,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  a tea-spoonful 
of  sliced  peel,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  When  the 
dry  ingredients  are  well  mixed,  mako  them 
up  into  a light  paste  with  two  well-beaten 
eggs  and  half  a cupful  of  milk.  Wring  some 
small  cloths  out  of  boiling  water,  flour  them, 
and  tio  in  each  a small  tea-cupful  of  themixture. 
Plunge  them  into  boiling  wator,  and  boil  quickly. 
Turn  them  out  on  a hot  dish,  sprinkle  white 
sugar  thickly  over  them,  and  serve.  Time  to 
boil,  twenty  minutos.  Probable  cost,  8d. 
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Puddings,  Plum  Sauce  for  {see  Plum 
Sauce  for  Puddings  and  Sweet  Dishes). 

Puddings,  Prune  Sauce  for  {sec  Prune 
Sauce). 

Puddings,  Sweet,  Punch  Sauce  for 

(, see  Punch  Sauce). 

Puddings,  Sweet  Sauce  for  (see  Polish 
Sauce  for  Sweet  Puddings). 

Puddings,  Sweet  Sauce  for  (see  Paris 
Sauce  for  Sweet  Puddings). 

PufFets,  American  (for  Breakfast). — 
Cream  eight  ounces  of  butter ; add  eight 
ounces  of  sugar  and  six  eggs.  Mix  a pound 
and  a half  of  flour  with  a pint  and  a half  of 
milk;  add  the  sugar,  &c.,  a small  cupful  of 
yeast,  and  half  a pound  more  flour.  Let  the 
mixture  rise.  Bake  in  patty -pans  and  serve  hot. 

Puffin. — The  size  of  the  common  puffin  is 
not  much  greater  than  that  of  a pigeon.  These 
birds  may  be  found  congregating  together  in 
large  numbers — favourite  breeding-places  being- 
covered  with  puffins,  old  and  young,  in  thou- 
sands. Their  haunts  are  chiefly  unfrequented 
islands  and  headlands  where  there  is  some  depth 
of  soil.  The  flesh  of  the  young  birds  is  used  as 
food.  Puffins  are  easily  captured : the  ap- 
proach of  man  does  not  readily  frighten  them, 
und  many  are  captured  by  means  of  a noose  at 
the  end  of  a rod.  This  bird  was  formerly 
permitted  by  the  Church  to  be  used  as  food  on 
Lenten  days ; but  its  flesh,  unless  pickled  and 
spiced,  is  disagreeable,  strong,  and  fishy. 

Puff  Paste  (see  Paste  Puff,  or  Feuille- 
tage). 

Puff  Paste,  French.— Take  the  same 
quantity  of  butter  as  of  flour,  so  that  if  you  use 
two  pounds  of  the  one  you  must  also  use  two 
pounds  of  the  other ; and  so  on.  Weigh  two 
pounds  of  very  dry  flour,  and  sift  it ; then  lay 
it  on  the  table,  and  make  a very  large  hole  in 
the  middle ; throw  in  a little  pinch  of  salt, 
a few  small  pieces  of  butter,  and  three  yolks  of 
eggs ; uso  a little  cold  water  to  melt  the  salt ; 
take  water  enough  to  make  the  paste  of  the 
same  consistency  as  the  butter.  In  winter  you 
must  make  the  paste  very  firm,  because  then 
the  butter  is  so ; in  summer  you  must  make 
the  paste  very  soft,  on  account  of  the  butter 
being  the  same.  The  reason  you  are  obliged 
to  do  so  is,  that  if  tho  paste  wore  not  mado  of 
the  same  substance  as  tho  butter,  the  latter, 
when  you  turn  the  paste,  would  break  through. 

When  you  have  worked  the  flour  lightly,  mould 
ft  into  a largo  ball,  which  flatten  as  quickly  as 
possible ; turn  it  into  a spiral  direction,  and 
flatten  the  middle.  Lay  butter  on  tho  table, 
-with  a little  water,  handle  it  to  extract  tho 
whito  liquid,  and  squeeze  it  in  a clean  towel, 
that  no  moisture  may  remain.  Lay  the  ball  of 
butter  over  the  pasto,  flatten  tho  butter  with  a 
cloth,  then  fold  tho  paste  over  the  butter  all 
round,  but  in  a square  form,  so  as  to  wrap  it 
well  all  over.  Try  whether  tho  paste  is  firm 
enough  to  prevent  the  butter  from  breaking 
through  it.  Now  powder  a little  flour  over  tho 
tabic  and  the  paste.  Roll  the  paste  as  smooth 


as  possible  with  the  rolling-pin  as  long  as  you 
can ; fold  it  in  three,  and  roll  it  over  once 
again,  taking  care  always  to  powder  it  over 
with  a very  little  flour,  to  prevent  it  sticking  to 
the  table  or  to  the  rolling-pin.  After  having 
spread  it  well,  fold  it  again  in  three.  -Make 
two  marks  on  the  top  with  the  rolling-pin,  to 
remember  that  it  has  been  rolled  twice.  Then 
put  it  into  a plafond  trimmed  with  a little 
flour  : place  it  on  the  ground  to  keep  it  cool,  • 
and  leave  it  there  for  a little  while.  Shortly 
after  put  the  paste  on  the  dresser,  and  proceed 
twee  more  as  before ; then  let  it  rest  again, 
and  give  it  two  turnings  more,  which  makes  six 
in  all.  Now  give  it  a long  shape,  and  fold  it 
in  two.  You  may  then  use  it  to  make  a vol- 
an-vent : when,  at  the  latter  end,  fold  the  paste 
double  only,  and  that  is  what  is  called  half  a 
turning.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  the  pasto 
must  have  had  six  turnings  and  a half  before 
you  can  make  a vol-au-vent,  and  that  you  must 
keep  the  paste  thicker  than  for  other  small 
articles  of  pastry.  Cut  the  vol-au-vent  the  size 
of  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  sent  up,  and 
immediately  after  put  it  into  a plafond ; brush 
it  over  with  yolks  of  egg,  open  it  all  round  with 
the  point  of  the  knife,  and  put  it  in  a very  hot 
oven.  Mind  that  puff  paste  always  requires  the 
oven  to  be  very  hot.  If  you  are  not  careful  to 
keep  the  oven  shut  the  vol-au-vent  will  not  rise 
properly.  When  it  is  well  baked  a fine  colour, 
and  you  are  certain  that  it  is  done  through,  take 
it  out  of  tho  oven,  remove  the  middle  which 
served  as  a cover,  empty  and  throw  away  the 
paste  of  the  middle  which  is  not  baked,  and 
lay  the  vol-au-vent  cleanly  on  some  paper  to 
extract  the  butter.  When  you  are  ready  to 
serve  up,  dish  the  vol-au-vent,  and  fill  it  with 
whatever  you  think  proper.  With  regard  to 
small  articles  of  pastry,  spread  more  puff 
paste,  and  cut  it  with  cutters  of  different 
shapes;  if  intended  for  entrees,  brush  the 
paste  over  -with  yolks  of  eggs,  but  do  not 
glazo  it  with  sugar.  By  glazing  is  here  meant 
the  sifting  of  finely-powdered  sugar  over' the 
pastry  when  baked  and  emptied,  and  using 
over  it  a red-hot  salamander,  or  else  putting  it 
into  a very  hot  oven  for  the  sugar  to  melt  and 
glaze. 

Puff  Paste,  Household. — Beat  out  the 
water  from  ten  ounces  of  butter.  Rub  two 
ounces  of  this  into  a pound  of  flour  till  it  is 
quite  fine,  and  add  a pinch  of  salt.  Whisk  the 
whito  of  an  egg,  and  mix  -with  it  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  and  a small  quantity  of  water,  btir 
this  into  the  flour  to  make  a paste.  Roll  it  out, 
and  be  careful  to  roll  it  one  way  and  straight 
from  you.  Roll  out  the  remainder  of  the  butter, 
lay  it  on  the  paste,  sift  a little  flour  over  it  and 
tho  rolling-pin,  fold  the  paste  into  three,  and 
roll  it  out  twice.  Let  it  lie  in  a cool  place  for 
somo  time ; an  hour  will  do,  but  twelve  hours 
will  be  better.  Before  using  it  roll  it  out  very 
thin ; it  can  scarcely  be  too  thin.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  Be  careful  to  handle  the  paste  "S 
lightly  as  possible,  and  to  make  it  in  a cool 
place  with  cool  hands. 

Puff  Paste  Patties,  or  Small  Yol- 

au-VentS.— Make  some  puff  paste.  Oivo  it 
eight  turns,  and  put  it  in  a cool  place  or  on  ice 
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for  a littlo  while,  then  roll  it  out  to  tlio  thick-  ] 
ness  of  a quarter  of  an  inch.  Take  two  plain 
or  fluted  pastry-cutters,  one  half  tho  size  of  the 
other.  Kip  the  larger  into  hot  water,  and 
stamp  out  as  many  rounds  as  are  required. 
Place  these  on  a baking-sheet,  and  brush  them 
over  with  egg,  then  dip  tho  smaller  cutter  into 
hot  water,  and  press  it  about  half  through 
the  rounds  in  the  centre.  Bake  in  a quick 
oven,  and  when  they  are  done  enough  take  out 
the  small  roimds  of  crust  from  tho  top  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  scoop  out  tho  crumb  and  tho 
soft  part  from  the  inside.  Before  sending  them 
to  table  fill  the  inside  with  any  one  of  the 
different  kinds  of  patty  meats.  These  are  com- 
posed of  savoury  minces,  made  of  poultry, 
game,  or  fish.  Lay  the  little  lid  on  the  top, 
and  serve.  Time  to  bake  the  patties,  eighteen 
to  twenty  minutes. 

Puff  Paste  Rings  or  Pyramids  (a 

pretty  dish  for  a Juvenile  Party). — Boll  out 
some  good  puff  paste  to  tho  thickness  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  Stamp  it  out  first  in  a 
round  the  size  of  the  inside  of  the  dish  upon 
which  the  pastry  is  to  be  served,  and  after- 
wards in  rounds,  gradually  decreasing  in  size, 
until  one  is  cut  to  lay  on  the  top  of  the  pyra- 
mid. Brush  these  rings  over  with  egg,  and 
bake  them  separately  on  baking-sheets  till 
they  are  done  enough.  Lay  them  one  on  the 
top  of  the  other  in  gradation,  spread  bright- 
coloured  jam  of  different  colours  on  the  rims, 
and  crown  the  pyramid  with  a dried  apricot, 
or  any  suitable  ornament.  If  liked,  three  or 
four  small  pyramids  may  be  made  instead  of 
one  large  one.  The  rounds  may  then  be  formed 
into  rings  by  stamping  a small  cutter  through 
the  centre,  the  holes  in  the  rings  may  be  filled 
with  bright-coloured  jam,  and  the  pastry  may 
be  covered  with  sifted  sugar.  Time  to  bake  the 
rounds,  fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  size. 

Puff  Paste  Tartlets. — Take  half  a pound 
of  puff  paste  and  give  it  eight  turns;  roll  it 
out  to  the  thickness  of  a quarter  of  an  inch. 
Dip  a plain  or  fluted  cutter,  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters  in  diameter,  into  hot  water,  and  stamp 
out  as  many  roimds  as  will  be  required. 
Gather  the  trimmings  of  the  paste  together, 
and  roll  it  to  the  thickness  of  the  sixth 
of  an  inch.  Dip  the  cutter  again  in  hot 
water,  stamp  out  again  the  same  number  of 
rounds,  and  form  them  into  rings,  by  pressing 
a smaller  cutter,  an  inch  in  diameter,  quite 
through  them.  Moisten  the  edges  of  tho 
rounds,  and  lay  the  rings  upon  them  to  form 
the  rims  of  the  tartlets.  Bake  in  a mode- 
rate oven,  and  whilst  they  arc  warm  fill  them 
with  good  jam.  Place  upon  this  a little  orna- 
ment of  pastry,  made  of  the  remnants.  If  tho 
tartlets  are  wanted  hot,  put  them  into  the  oven 
for  a minute  before  sending  them  to  table. 
They  are,  however,  generally  served  cold. 
Time  to  bake,  ten  to  twelve  minutes.  Sufficient, 
a dozen  for  a dish. 

Puff  Puddings. — Boat  four  ounces  of 
butter  to  a cream,  and  mix  with  it  four  tablo- 
spoonfnls  of  flour,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  a pint  of  croam  or 


milk,  and  a littlo  almond  flavouring.  A minute 
or  two  before  the  puddings  are  to  be  baked, 
add  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  beaten  to  a firm 
froth.  Butter  some  large  patty-pans,  and  three- 
parts  fill  them  with  the  mixture.  If  liked,  a few 
currants  may  be  sprinkled  over  the  puddings. 
Bake  in  a well-heated  oven,  and  servo  the  pud- 
dings as  soon  as  they  are  done  enough,  with 
white  sugar  sifted  over  them ; send  wine  sauce 
to  table  with  them.  Time  to  bake,  half  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  if  made  with  milk,  Is.  2d. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Puffed  Eggs.— Beat  four  eggs  lightly, 
and  mix  with  them  about  a pint  of  cream  or  of 
milk.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Butter 
a mould,  and  pour  in  the  mixture;  cover 
it,  and  set  it  on  a plate  turned  upside  down  in 
a saucepan,  with  boiling  water  two  inches  deep. 
Let  the  mixture  steam  until  it  is  set.  Turn  it 
upon  a hot  dish,  and  pour  round  it  a littlo  good 
brown  gravy.  Time  to  steam,  twenty  minutes 
or  more.  Probable  cost,  10d.,  if  made  with 
milk.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 


Puffs. — Recipes  for  the  following  puffs  will 
be  found  under  their  respective  headings  : — 


Almond 

Apple 

Austrian 

Claret 

Clifton 

German 

German,  Almond 

Ginger 

Hasty 


Irish 

Jam 

Lady  Abbess, 

Lemon 

Of  Larks 

Parmesan 

Potato 

Bice 

Spanish 


Puffs  of  Larks.— Make  half  a pound  of 
puff  paste,  according  to  the  recipe  already  given. 
Pluck  and  draw  three  or  four  larks,  and  brown 
them  equally  all  over  in  a stewpan  with  a little 
butter.  Take  them  up,  drain  them,  and  put 
into  the  body  of  each  bird  a small  lump  of 
fresh  butter,  one  or  two  bearded  oysters,  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a table-spoonful  of  thick 
cream.  Truss  each  lark  firmly,  and  wrap  it  in 
slices  of  fat  bacon.  Cover  it  with  the  puff 
paste,  rolled  out  to  the  thickness  of  a quarter  of 
an  inch,  and  shape  it  as  neatly  as  possible.  Put 
the  puffs  side  by  side  on  a buttered  tin,  and 
bake  in  a brisk  oven  for  about  ten  minutes. 
Probable  cost  of  larks,  Is.  6d.  per  dozen. 
Sufficient,  four  or  five  for  a dish. 


Puits  d’ Amour. — Make  a fine  rich  puff 
paste,  and  roll  it  out  thin.  With  tin  shapes, 
made  on  purpose,  cut  it  out,  each  size  less  than 
another.  Lay  tho  sizes  in  a pyramidical  form ; 
then  bake  in  a moderate  oven,  that  the  paste 
may  be  done  sufficiently,  but  very  pale.  Lay 
different  coloured  sweetmeats  on  the  edges. 

Pulled  Bread  (for  the  Chccso  Course). — 
Talco  the  crust  off  a newly-baked  loaf  while  it 
is  still  warm.  Pull  it  lightly  and  quickly  with 
tint  fingers  of  both  hands  into  rough  pieces,  and 
bake  these  in  a slow  oven  until  they  are  lightly 
browned  and  crisp. 

Pulled  Turkey,  Fowl,  or  Chicken. 

— Skin  a cold  chicken,  fowl,  or  turkey.  Take 
off  tho  fillets  from  tho  breasts,  and  put  them 
into  a stewpan  with  tho  rest  of  tho  white  moat 
and  wings,  side-bones,  and  merrythought,  with 
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a pint  of  broth,  a large  blade  of  pounded  mace, 
a finely-minced  shallot,  tho  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  and  a roll  of  the  peel,  some  salt,  and 
a few  grains  of  cayenne ; thicken  with  flour 
and  butter,  and  let  it  simmer  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  till  the  meat  is  warm.  In  the  mean- 
time score  the  legs  and  rump,  powder  them  with 
pepper  and  salt,  broil  them  nicely  brown,  and 
lay  them  on  or  round  the  pulled  chicken. 
Three  table-spoonfuls  of  good  cream,  or  the 
yolks  of  as  many  eggs,  will  be  a great  improve- 
ment to  this  dish. 

Pulque. — This  is  a beverage  much  de- 
lighted m by  the  Mexicans  and  inhabitants  of 
some  parts  of  Central  and  South  America.  It  is 
made  from  the  juice  of  different  species  of  agave. 
The  juice  is  collected  by  cutting  out  the 
flowering  stem  just  when  it  is  'eginning  to  grow 
from  the  midst  of  the  leaves,  and  scooping  a 
hole  for  the  juice.  The  cavity  being  formed, 
large  quantities  of  juice  are  removed  daily  from 
it  for  months.  When  fresh,  pulque  is  an 
agreeable  drink,  but  it  is  more  frequently  drunk 
after  fermentation,  when  its  taste  is  more 
pleasant.  The  great  drawback  is  a putrid 
smell,  but  one  gets  over  that  in  time.  Mixed 
with  water  and  sugar,  and  allowed  to  ferment 
for  a few  hours,  pulque  forms  a beverage  called 
Tepach. 

Pulse. — Under  this  name  are  ranged  the 
edible  seeds  of  leguminous  plants.  The  most 
important  of  all  kinds  of  pulse  are  peas  and 
beans ; after  these  may  be  ranked  kidney-beans, 
lentils,’ chick-peas,  &c.  The  best  kinds  of  pulse 
contain  a great  deal  of  nutriment.  They  are 
not,  however,  easy  of  digestion,  and  are  apt  to 
produce  flatulence. 

Pumpkin. — The  pumpkin  sometimes  grows 
to  a great  size,  as  large  as  two  feet  in  diameter. 
It  is  never  eaten  excepting  when  cooked. 

Pumpkin  and  Rice  Soup.— Wash  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  rice,  and  boil  it  gently 
until  it  is  almost  soft.  Drain  it,  and  put  it 
aside.  Pare  a small  pumpkin,  take  out  the 
seeds,  and  slice  the  whole  or  half  of  it.  Cut  it 
into  slices,  and  put  these  in  a saucepan,  with 
two  large  onions,  two  cloves,  four  or  five  sticks 
of  celery,  a sprig  of  parsley,  a tea-spoonful  of 
sugar,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  two  quarts 
of  wator.  Simmer  all  gently  together  until  the 
vegetables  arc  quite  soft,  then  rub  them  through 
a colander,  and  keep  back  the  fibrous  portion. 
Set  tho  puree,  with  the  liquor  that  has  run 
through  tho  colander  with  it,  again  upon  the 
fire,  add  the  rice,  and  boil  gently  until  the 
latter  is  tender.  Serve  very  hot.  The  soup 
will  be  much  improved  if  nicely-flavoured  stock, 
or  the  liquor  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled,  be 
used  instead  of  water.  Time,  two  hours  and  a 
half.  Probable  cost  of  pumpkins,  uncertain. 
Sufficient  for  seven  or  eight  persons. 

Pumpkin  Pie  (a  Cornish  recipe). — Take  a 
ripo  pumpkin,  and  chip  off  the  rind  or  skin ; 
halve  it,  and  take  out  tho  seed  and  puffy  part 
in  the  centro,  which  throw  away.  Cut  tho 
pumpkin  into  small  thin  slicos ; fill  a pie-dish 
therewith ; add  to  it  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
pimento,  and  a table-spoonful  of  sugar,  with 
a small  quantity  of  water.  Cover  with  a 


nice  light  paste,  and  bake  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Pumpkin  pie  is  greatly  improved  by  being 
eaten  with  clotted  cream  and  sugar.  An  equal 
quantity  of  apples  with  the  pumpkin  wifi 
mako  a still  more  delicious  pie. 

Pumpkin,  Preserved.  — Take  a fresh 
pumpkin.  Pare  it,  halve  it,  and  pick  out  the 
seeds,  then  cut  it  into  thin  slices  about  the  size 
of  tho  palm  of  one’s  hand.  Weigh  these  slices, 
and  allow  a pound  of  powdered  sugar,  the  juice 
of  two  large  lemons,  the  peel  of  one,  and  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  ground  ginger,  to  each  pound  of 
pumpkin.  Lay  the  slices  in  layers  upon  a large 
dish,  sprinkle  the  sugar  between  the  layers, 
strain  the  lemon -juice  over  the  whole,  and 
leave  it  for  two  or  three  days.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  turn  the  whole  into  a preserving-pan 
with  the  lemon-rind  thinly  sliced  over,  and 
allow  a breakfast-cupful  of  water  for  every 
three  pounds  of  sugar  used.  Boil  the  mixture 
gently  until  the  slices  are  tender,  turn  them 
into  a bowl,  and  let  them  remain  covered  for 
six  or  eight  days.  Throw  away  the  bag  con- 
taining the  ginger.  Strain  off  the  syrup,  and 
boil  it  again  until  it  is  thick ; pour  it  at  once 
over  the  pumpkin.  Put  the  slices  of  pumpkin 
into  jars,  and  cover  these  with  paper  dipped  in 
the  white  of  an  egg.  Store  in  a cool  dry  place. 
Time,  twelve  days.  Probable  cost,  uncertain. 

Pumpkin  Pudding.  — Take  a large 
pumpkin,  pare  it,  and  remove  the  seeds.  Cut 
half  of  it  into  thin  slices,  and  boil  these  gently 
in  water  until  they  are  quite  soft,  then  rub 
them  through  a fine  sieve  with  the  back  of  a 
wooden  spoon.  Measure  the  pulp,  and  with 
each  pint  put  four  ounces  of  butter,  a large 
tea-spoonful  of  pounded  mace,  and  a small 
nutmeg,  grated.  Stir  the  mixture  briskly  for  a 
minute  or  two,  then  add  the  third  of  a pint  of 
hot  milk  and  four  well-beaten  eggs.  A glass- 
ful of  wine  may  be  added  or  not.  Pour  the 
pudding  into  a buttered  dish,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  about  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  uncertain.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  five  or 
six  persons. 

Pumpkin  Pudding  (another  way).— 
Boil  the  pumpkin,  and  rub  it  through  a sieve, 
as  in  the  last  recipe.  With  a pint  of  the  pulp 
put  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  warm  milk,  an 
ounce  of  butter,  a large  nutmeg,  grated,  a pinch 
of  powdered  mace,  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
moist  sugar,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  picked  and 
dried  currants,  and  three  well-beaten  eggs. 
Beat  the  mixture  briskly  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  Line  a dish  with  pastry,  pour  in  the 
mixture,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven  for 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  uncertain.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen 
persons. 

Pumpkin  Pudding  (another  way).— Cut 
a pumpkin  into  square  pieces,  and  stir  the 
pioces  over  tho  fire  in  a saucepan  until  they 
become  soft.  If  they  are  now  found  to  be  too 
moist,  squeeze  them  in  a cloth  to  get  rid  of 
somo  of  the  water.  Then  put  the  pulp  in  a 
stewpan  with  somo  butter,  and  fry  it..  MTier* 
done,  mix  a spoonful  of  arrowroot  in  milk, 
sweetened  with  sugar,  and  simmer  the  v hole 
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until  it  becomes  reduced  to  a proper  con- 
sistency. Then  lot  it  become  cold,  and  thicken 
with  three  eggs,  beaten  up  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  water.  Afterwards  butter  the  iusido 
of  a stewpan,  cover  it  with  bread-crumbs, 
and  put  the  cooked  pumpkin  into  it.  Place  the 
■pan  over  some  hot  cinders,  put  the  lid  on,  and 
throw  some  embers  on  it.  When  the  pudding 
is  browned  send  it  to  table. 

Pumpkin  Soup. — Take  half  or  a quarter 
of  a moderate-sized  pumpkin,  pare  it,  remove 
the  seeds,  and  cut  the  pumpkin  into  thin  slices. 
Put  these  into  a stewpan,  with  as  much  water  or 
milk  as  will  cover  them,  and  boil  gently  until 
they  are  reduced  to  pulp.  Pub  this  through  a 
fine  sieve,  mix  with  it  a pinch  of  salt  and  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  stir  it 
over  the  fire  until  it  boils.  Thin  it  with  some 
boiling  milk,  which  has  been  sweetened  and 
flavoured  with  lemon-rind,  cinnamon,  or  orange- 
flower  water.  It  should  be  of  the  consistency  of 
thick  cream.  Put  toasted  bread,  cut  into  dice, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  soup  tureen.  Moisten  the 
bread-dice  with  a small  quantity  of  the  liquor, 
let  them  soak  a little  while,  then  pour-  the  rest 
of  the  soup  over  them,  and  serve  very  hot.  Or, 
whisk  two  fresh  eggs  thoroughly  in  the  tureen, 
and  pour  the  soup  in  over  them  at  the  last 
moment.  The  liquor  ought  to  have  ceased 
from  boiling  for  a minute  or  two  before  it  is 
poured  over  the  eggs.  Time,  two  hours.  Pro- 
bable cost,  uncertain. 

Pumpkin  Soup  (another  way). — Slice  a 
pumpkin,  and  stew  it  in  butter  until  tender,  then 
reduce  it  to  a puree.  Add  to  this  as  much  hot 
milk,  flavoured  with  cinnamon  or  lemon,  as  may 
be  required  to  thin  it  for  a soup.  Throw  in 
a little  salt ; and  when  properly  heated,  have 
ready  a couple  of  eggs  whisked  to  froth,  put 
them  into  the  tureen  and  pom-  the  soup  over. 
Serve  immediately. 


Punch. — Punch  is  a beverage  made  of  hot 
water,  mixed  with  wine  or  spirits,  sweetened 
and  flavoured.  It  was  very  generally  used  in 
the  last  century,  but  is  only  to  be  met  with  now 
on  extraordinary  and  very  convivial  occasions. 
It  is  always  considered  very  insidious,  but  it 
rarely  disagrees  with  those  who  partake  of  it 
in  moderation.  It  is  dangerous  chiefly  because 
it  does  not  taste  so  strong  as  it  is. 

In  addition  to  the  various  kinds  of  punch 
given  below,  recipes  for  the  following  will  be 
found  under  their  respective  headings: — 


Cambridge,  Milk  Regent’s 
George  the  Fourth  Roman.  Iced 


Gin 

Granito,  Iced 

IIarrowgate 

Iced 

Imperial 

Milk 

Norfolk 

Orange 

Oxford 

Pine  Apple 


Royal 

Sherbet  for 
Shrub  (several 
recipes) 

Shrub  Rum 
Usquebach 
Verder  or  Milk 
Whiskey 
Wine 

Yorkshire. 


Punch,  To  Make.— The  grand  secret,  or 
rather  art,  of  making  genuine  British  punch 
consists  in  the  preparation  of  a rich  and  delicate 
sherbet ; this  being  accomplished,  with  the 


addition  of  tho  best  Jamaica  rum  or  French 
brandy,  and  pure  hot  or  cold  water,  the  mix- 
ture may  be  too  strong  or  too  weak,  but  cannot 
possibly  prove  bad  punch.  . 

In  preparing  sherbet  for  punch,  the  acids  ot 
cream  of  tartar,  tamarinds,  and  various  other 
prepared  vegetable  acids,  as  well  as  that  known  , 
as  citric  acid,  arc  occasionally  employed;  but 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  juices  of  limes,  lemons, 
and  Seville  oranges,  expressed  from  the  fresh 
fruits,  when  attainable,  make  the  sort  of  sher- 
bet which  seems  most  congenial  with  the  nature 
of  good  British  punch. 

Procure  a couple  of  ripe,  sound,  and  fresh 
lemons  or  limes,  and  a Seville  orange  ; rub  off 
the  yellow  rind  of  one  of  the  lemons  with 
lumps  of  fine  loaf  sugar,  putting  each  lump 
into  the  bowl  as  soon  as  it  is  saturated  or 
clogged  with  the  essence  or  grated  rind  ; then 
thinly  pare  the  other  lemon  and  Seville  orange, 
and  put  these  rinds  also  into  the  bowl,  to  which 
add  plenty  of  sugar ; pour  a very  small  quantity 
of  boiling  water : and  immediately  squeeze  the 
juice  of  the  fruit,  followed  by  a little  more  hot 
water.  Count  Rumford  recommended,  that  a 
table-spoonful  of  rice  should  be  boiled  in  each 
quart  of  water ; it  imparts  a softness  almost 
equal  to  jelly.  Incorporate  the  whole,  well 
together  with  a punch  ladle ; and,  putting  a 
little  of  the  sherbet  thus  composed,  try  its 
richness  and  flavour  by  the  palate. 

If  the  fruit  be  good,  a practised  punch-maker 
will  find  little  which  requires  to  be  regulated, 
and  that  little  can  soon  be  adjusted.by  supply- 
ing the  aqueous,  saccharine,  or  acid  deficien- 
cies, so  as  to  produce  a luscious  and  rich- 
bodied sherbet,  fit  for  the  reception  of  the 
spirit  which  is  to  give  it  animation.  If  strain- 
ing should  be  found  necessary,  this  is  the 
period  for  using  a lawn  sieve,  through  which 
a little  more  hot  water  may  afterwards  be 
passed ; and  a few  parings  of  the  orange,  or 
lemon-rind  are  generally  considered  as  having 
an  agreeable  appearance  floating  on  the  bowl. . 

The  sherbet  being  thus  prepared,  to  make  it 
into  genuine  British  punch,  spirit  should  be 
added,  in  the  proportions  of  a bottle  of  the  best 
Cognac  brandy ; the  entire  strength  or  weak- 
ness may  be  suited  to  the  general  inclination  of 
the  company  for  which  it  is  prepared.  The 
above  quantity  of  fruit,  with  about  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar,  will  make  suffi- 
cient sherbet  for  three  quarts  of  punch. 

Pine-apple  rum  and  capillairo  syrup,  instead 
of  part  of  the  sugar,  may  be  used,  if  convenient, 
with  considerable  advantage  to  the  flavour ; 
though  it  will  prove  excellent  punch  without 
either  of  these  auxiliaries,  or  even  Seville 
orange. 

The  same  sort  of  sherbet  may,  of  course,  be 
used  for  brandy-punch  or  rum-punch  singly ; 
but  punch  is  seldom  so  mado  in  England  : most 
persons,  indeed,  mix  equal  parts  of  rum  and 
brandy.  Arrack-punch,  however,  is  made  with 
that  spirit  alone,  and  usually  with  a simple 
sherbet  of  lime  or  lemon-juice,  with  sugar,  as 
the  flavour  of  the  Seville  orange  interferes  too 
much  with  tho  peculiar  flavour  of  the  arrack, 
which  proves  so  grateful  to  most  tastes,  though 
to  many  very  unpleasant.  Punch  may  bo  im- 
mediately impregnated  with  the  arrack  flavour 
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by  a little  of  tho  flower  of  Benjamin.  'When 
with  tho  richest  sherbet,  sometimes  rendered 
still  richer  by  fruit- jellies,  and  even  nutmeg, 
wine  is  minglod  with  tho  rum  and  brandy, 
instead  of  water,  the  liquid  is  called  Punch 
Royal. 

The  mixture  of  a small  quantity  of  ale  or 
porter,  highly  recommended  by  somo  in  making 
punch,  seems  only  advisable  whon  it  is  rum- 
punch,  made  without  any  brandy,  and  must, 
even  then,  bo  very  sparingly  introduced.  This 
article,  whatever  may  appear  its  value,  is  fur- 
nished, with  regard  to  its  principles,  by  one  of 
the  first  practical  punch-makers  in  Europe, 
who  could  easily,  by  dwelling  on  minute  cir- 
cumstances, have  supplied  matter  for  a small 
volume  : the  essence  of  which  is,  however,  he 
freely  confesses,  hero  sufficiently  concentrated 
for  every  useful  purpose. 

With  regard  to  the  salubrity  of  punch,  when 
drank  in  moderation,  hot  in  winter,  or  cold, 
and  even  iced  in  summer,  it  affords  a grateful 
beverage,  admirably  allaying  thirst,  promoting 
the  secretions,  and  conveying  animation  to  the 
spirits.  If,  however,  amid  the  hilarity  excited 
by  the  tempting  fragrance  and  luscious  taste, 
which  the  balmy  bowl  seldom  fails  to  inspire, 
it  be  too  freely  drank,  its  powerful  com- 
bination of  spirit  and  acid,  instead  of  proving 
favourable  to  the  constitution,  will  infallibly 
tend  to  bring  on  the  gout,  even  sooner  than 
most  wines  or  strong  cider,  unless  happily 
prevented  by  using  a considerable  deal  of  exer- 
cise. Punch,  like  all  the  prime  blessings  of 
life,  is  excellent  and  salutary  when  prudently 
enjoyed  at  proper  seasons.  We  must  not 
charge  on  them  our  own  want  of  discretion,  by 
which  alone  they  are  ever  converted  to  evils. 

The  apparently  whimsical  name  of  punch, 
like  the  liquid  itself,  is  of  West  India  origin — 
the  word,  in  the  aboriginal  language,  signifying 
simply  Jive , being  the  number  of  ingredients 
there  used:  viz.,  1.  Acid,  or  lime,  or  lemon- 
juice;  2.  Sweetness  or  sugar;  3.  Spirit  or 
rum,  &c. ; 4.  Water;  and  5.  Spicy  flavour,  or 
nutmeg,  &c.  It  is  singular,  too,  that  punch, 
the  word  for  five,  consists  of  just  five  letters. 
From  tho  opposite  natures  of  the  ingredients, 
punch  has  also  been  called  the  liquor  of  con- 
tradictions. 

Punch,  (a  la  Franchise). — Take  a litre  of 
rum  (rather  over  a pint)  and  750  grammes  of 
broken  sugar  (about  a pound  and  three-quar- 
ters), and  place  these  ingredients  in  a saucepan. 
Burn  the  sugar  until  it  becomes  candied,  brown 
in  colour,  and  reduced  by  one-third.  Throw 
in  rather  more  than  a pint  of  boiling  tea,  with 
the  juice  of  half  a dozen  citrons  and  as  many 
oranges.  Drink  immediately. 

Punch  (a  la  Franchise).  Another  way. — 
The  following  is  calculated  more  especially  to 
produce  a ladies’  punch.  Take  rather  more 
than  two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  melt  it  in  a 
large  saucepan  over  the  fire,  a good  half -tum- 
blerful of  water  or  tea  being  poured  over  to 
moisten  it,  with  the  juice  of  two  lemons  and 
two  oranges.  When  tho  sugar  is  well  melted, 
pour  into  the  saucepan  a bottle  of  rum  and  a 
bottle  of  brandy,  and  as  much  tea  as  is  needed 
to  modify  its  strength.  After  adding  the  tea, 


take  care  that  the  punch  is  sweet  enough. 
J ust  warm  the  punch ; do  not  let  it  boil. 
Immediately  before  serving  squeeze  the  juice 
of  half  a dozen  oranges  through  a sieve  into 
the  mixture. 

Punch  (a  la  Regcnce). — Take  the  thin  rind 
of  two  lemons  and  two  Seville  oranges.  Put 
them  into  a bowl,  with  a small  piece  of  vanilla, 
four  cloves,  and  an  inch  of  stick  cinnamon. 
Pour  over  them  a hot  syrup,  made  with  a 
pound  and  a half  of  refined  sugar  boiled  hi  a 
pint  of  water.  Let  these  ingredients  infuse  for 
several  hours.  Mix  with  them  the  strained  j uice 
of  twelve  lemons,  and  rum  and  brandy  accord- 
ing to  taste.  Strain  the  liquid  through  a fine 
napkin.  Bottle  immediately,  and  put  it  in  ice 
until  it  is  wanted. 

Punch  (a  la  Reine).—  Rub  the  rind  of  two 
large  fresh  lemons  with  three  or  four  large  lumps 
of  sugar  till  the  zest  is  taken  off.  Squeeze  out 
and  strain  the  juice  of  six  lemons  and  two 
oranges,  and  add  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
sugar,  dissolved  in  as  much  water  as  wifi  mois- 
ten it,  and  half  a pint  of  water.  Freeze  the 
mixture.  Stir  into  the  ice  a glassful  of  rum 
and  a glassful  of  brandy,  and  freeze  again. 
Whisk  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  a solid  froth, 
and  beat  up  with  them  four  ounces  of  pounded 
sugar.  Stir  this  into  tho  ice  and  serve. 

Punch  (a  la  Romaine,  Iced).  — Take  the 
juice  of  two  China  oranges,  and  a glassful  each 
of  rum  and  champagne,  and  mix  them  with  a 
pint  and  a half  of  lemon- water  ice.  Freeze  in 
the  usual  way.  Beat  up  half  a poimd  of 
powdered  sugar  with  the  frothed  whites  of 
two  eggs,  add  this  to  the  rest,  with  half  a 
pint  of  brandy,  a bottle  of  champagne,  and  a 
cup  of  green  tea.  Stir  the  mixture  briskly  into 
the  ice  until  it  liquefies.  If  it  is  too  thick  to 
pour  out,  add  a little  water,  a little  more  cham- 
pagne, or  a little  syrup.  For  the  punch  to  be 
perfect  the  quantity  of  ice  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  liquid.  It  should  bo  smooth  and  white, 
like  thick  cream,  and  should  be  served  in  cham- 
pagne glasses.  This  recipe  for  making  punch 
a la  Romaine  has  long  been  a desideratum 
with  amateurs,  but,  since  its  invention,  it  has 
been  in  a few  hands  only. 

Punch  (a  la  Victoria). — To  a pint  of  clari- 
fied sugar,  mix  the  juice  of  half  a dozen  lemons 
and  two  China  oranges,  with  the  rind  of  two 
lemons  rubbed  off  on  a lump  or  two  of  sugar. 
Strain  when  the  sugar  has  dissolved,  and 
freeze.  Take  the  mixture  out  of  the  ice-pot,  add 
equal  quantities  of  brandy  and  rum,  and  beat 
up  the  whites  of  three  eggs  with  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  a stiff  froth.  Mix  it  gently 
with  the  rest,  and  put  again  to  freeze. 

Punch,  Burnt. — Stir  over  the  fire  a pint 
and  a half  of  rum,  a pint  and  a half  of  claret, 
and  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar.  W hen 
tho  sugar  is  melted,  and  the  mixture  boils,  pour 
a pint  and  a half  of  boiling  water  over  it  and 
the  juice  of  three  lemons.  This  punch  may  bo 
drunk  either  hot  or  cold : if  cold,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  covered  in  tho  saucepan  till  it 
is  cold,  and  then  be  poured  into  decanters.  The 
zest  of  the  lemons  should  be  rubbed  off  on  the 
sugar  before  it  is  put  in. 
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Punch  Drops— hub  a large  lump  of 
suo-ar  upon  tlie  rind  of  one  or  two  oranges  to 
obtain  the  flavour,  then  crush  it,  and  add  more 
augar  to  make  up  half  a pound.  Put  this  into 
a sugar  boiler,  and  mix  it  to  a stiff  paste,  with  a 
smaS  wine-glassful  of  rum  and  a table-spoonful 
of  lemon-j  uice,  and  stir  over  a gentle  fire  until 
it  boils.  Let  it  fall  in  drops,  the  size  of  a 
sixpence,  upon  a slightly  oiled  baking-sheet. 
When  cold,  they  can  be  easily  removed  with 
the  point  of  a knife,  and  should  be  put  on  a 
sieve  in  a warm  place  to  dry. 

Punch,  English.— Rub  the  yellow  rind  of 
a lemon  with  lump  sugar.  Put  the  sugar  into 
the  punch-bowl,  squeeze  the  lemon-juice  to  it, 
add  the  spirits— rum  and  brandy— in  such  pro- 
portions as  are  preferred.  Incorporate  the 
spirits  thoroughly  with  the  sugar  and  lemon 
before  pouring  in  the  boiling  water,  and  keep 
stining  the  whole  while  this  is  pouring.  Some 
add  madeira  or  sherry. 

Punch  for  Hot  Weather— Put  a 

dozen  small  sprigs  of  early  mint  into  a large 
tumbler,  and  sprinkle  over  them  a table-spoon- 
ful of  white  powdered  sugar.  Pill  up  a third 
of  the  glass  with  peach  brandy  and  French 
; brandy  in  equal  proportions,  and  add  as  much 
pounded  ice  as  the  tumbler  will  contain.  Rub 
the  rim  of  the  tumbler  with  a shoe  of  fresh 
pine-apple,  and  drink  the  contents  as  the  ice 
melts.  If  the  brandy  is  not  at  hand,  a glassful 
of  sherry  and  a glassful  of  gin  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  it,  and  an  inch  or  two  of  orange- 
rind  may  be  added  as  flavouring. 

Punch,  Glasgow  (from  Lockhart’s 
“Peter’s  Letters”  ). — “ The  sugar  being  melted 
with  a little  cold  water,  the  artist  squeezed 
about  a dozen  lemons  through  a wooden 
strainer,  and  then  poured  in  water  enough 
almost  to  fill  the  bowl.  In  this  state  the  liquor 
goes  by  the  name  of  sherbet,  and  a few  of  the 
connoisseurs  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood 
were  requested  to  give  their  opinion  of  it — for 
in  the  mixing  of  the  sherbet  lies,  according  to 
the  Glasgow  creed,  at  least  one-half  of  the 
whole  battle.  This  being  approved  of  by  an 
audible  smack  from  the  lips  of  the  umpires,  the 
rum  was  added  to  the  beverage,  I suppose,  in 
something  about  the  proportion  from  one  to 
seven.  Last  of  all,  the  maker  cut  a few  limes, 
and  running  each  section  rapidly  round  the  rim 
of  his  bowl,  squeezed  in  enough  of  this  more 
delicate  acid  to  flavour  the  whole  composition.” 
Glasgow  punch  should  be  made  of  the  coldest 
spring  water,  newly  drawn  from  the  spring. 
The  acid  ingredients  mentioned  above  are 
enough  for  a large  bowl. 

Punch,  Hot. — In  order  to  mako  good 
punch,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sherbet — or  mix- 
ture of  sugar,  flavouring,  acid  juice,  and  water — 
should  bo  both  rich  and  delicate,  and  that  the 
ingredients  should  be  thoroughly  blended. 
When  the  latter  point  is  attained,  the  spirits 
and  wine  can  be  added,  in  proportions  to  suit 
the  taste.  The  following  recipo  is  a general 
favourite : — Rub  the  rind  of  a largo  fresh  lemon 
with  two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar  till  all  tho 
yellow  part  has  been  taken  off ; then  add  more 
fiugar  to  mako  up  the  weight  to  four  ounces. 


Put  this  into  the  punchbowl,  and  strain  over 
it  the  juice  of  the  lemon.  Pour  then  into  the 
punch-bowl  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  stir 
the  mixture  woll  for  fivo  or  six  minutes.  Add 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  rum,  the  third  of  a pint 
of  brandy,  and  stir  again.  Half  a nutmeg, 
grated,  may  bo  added  or  not.  Time  to  prepare, 
a few  minutes.  Sufficient  for  a quart  of  punch. 

Punch,  Hot  (another  way). — Rub  two  or 
three  lumps  of  sugar  upon  the  rind  of  three 
fresh  lemons,  or,  if  preferred,  upon  two  lemons 
and  one  Seville  orange,  until  the  yellow  part  is 
taken  off ; then  add  more  sugar  to  make  up  the 
weight  to  six  ounces.  Put  this  into  the  punch- 
bowl, strain  over  it  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  and 
add  a pint  and  a half  of  boiling  water.  Stir 
the  mixture  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then 
add  a pint  of  rum  and  a glassful  of  brandy.  A 
spoonful  of  noyau  will  improve  the  flavour  of 
this  punch.  Time,  a few  minutes  to  prepare. 
Sufficient  for  three  pints  of  punch. 

Punch  Icing— Take  some,  very  white 
and  finely-sifted  sugar,  and  mix  it  to  a thick 
syrup  with  a little  lemon-j  uice  and  rum. 
Before  using  it,  make  it  hot,  and  put  whatever 
is  iced  with  it  into  a cool  oven  to  dry  as  soon 
as  the  icing  is  spread  upon  it. 

Punch  in  Haste.— Rub  the  rind  of  a 
fresh  lemon  with  a large  lump  of  sugar  till  the 
yellow  part ' is  taken  off.  Crush  it  to  powder, 
with  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  citric  acid,  and 
pour  over  it  a pint  of  clarified  syrup.  Put  a 
table-spoonful  of  this  flavoured  syrup  into  a 
pint  of  water,  add  a glassful  of  rum  or  a glassful 
of  brandy,  or  a mixture  of  both,  and  serve. 

Punch  jelly. — Rub  off  the  yellow  part  of 
two  large  fresh  lemons  with  one  or  two  lumps 
of  sugar,  then  add  more  sugar  to  make  up  the 
weight  to  ten  ounces.  Put  this  into  a bowl, 
pour  over  it  the  strained  juice  of  three  lemons 
and  a Seville  orange,  and  put  the  bowl  aside 
for  a while.  Put  an  ounce  and  a half  of  best 
isinglass  into  a very  clean  saucepan,  with  a 
pint  of  cold  water.  Stir  over  the  fire  till  the 
mixture  boils,  then  draw  it  to  the  side,  and  let  it 
simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of 
twenty  minutes,  throw  a lump  of  sugar  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  vinegar  into  it,  and  add  about 
a table-spoonful  of  cold  water.  Stir  lightly, 
carefully  remove  the  scum,  and  strain  the 
liquor  through  a napkin.  Put  it  into  a clean 
saucepan,  and  add  to  it  the  contents  of  the  bowl 
that  was  sot  aside,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  brandy, 
and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  rum.  Let  all  simmer 
gently  together  for  four  minutes,  then  strain 
the  liquor  through  a jelly-bag  into  the  mould. 
If  liked,  calf’s  foot  stock  can  bo  used,  and  then 
half  the  quantity  only  of  isinglass  will  be 
required. 

Punch.  Jelly  (a  French  recipe). — Throw 
the  peel  of  two  sound  lemons  and  half  an 
ounce  of  tea  into  a syrup  nearly  boiling ; cover 
it,  and  whilst  it  is  cooling,  run  tho  juice  of  five 
lemons  through  a bag.  Pass  the  infusion 
through  a silk  sieve,  and  and  mix  with  it  half 
a pint  of  good  arrack  or  rum,  and  one  ounce 
of  isinglass  clarified.  Finish  as  usual. 

Punch  Jelly,  made  with  Gelatine.— 

Rub  two  or  throe  lumps  of  sugar  upon  the  rind 
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of  tlireo  lemons  till  the  yellow  part  is  taken  off, 
then  add  more  sugar  to  make  up  the  quantity 
to  ten  ounces.  Strain  over  this  the  juice  of  six 
lemons,  and  put  it  into  a scrupulously-clean 
saucepan,  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  Jamaica 
rum,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  brandy,  a piece  of 
cinnamon,  three  or  four  cloves,  a little  grated 
nutmeg,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  gelatine  dissolved 
in  a pint  of  water.  When  the  mixture  is  almost 
cold,  whisk  the  whites  of  two  eggs  and  stir 
them  with  their  crushed  shells  briskly  into  the 
mixture.  Set  the  pan  on  the  fire  and  boil  it 
gently  for  ten  minutes.  Lift  it  from  the  fire, 
put  it  down  by  the  side,  and  let  it  stand 
untouched  for  twenty  minutes.  Strain  through 
a jolly-bag  until  the  jolly  is  clear  and  bright, 
put  it  into  a mould,  and  let  it  stand  in  a cool 
place  till  it  is  firm.  Time,  twelve  hours  to  sot. 
Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  spirit,  Is.  per 
pint.  Sufficient  for  three  pints  of  jelly. 

Punch  Milk. — Cut  off  the  thin  yellow  part 
of  four  fresh  lemons  and  a Seville  orange,  and  be 
careful  not  to  take  any  of  the  white  pith  of  the 
fruit,  or  it  will  make  the  punch  bitter.  Pour 
over  this  rind  a pint  of  Jamaica  rum,  and  let  it 
stand,  closely  covered,  for  twelve  hours.  Strain 
the  liquor,  and  mix  with  it  a pint  of  lemon- 
juice  and  two  pints  of  cold  water,  in  which  a 
pound  of  refined  sugar  has  been  dissolved,  and 
add  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  beaten  to  a froth, 
three  pints  more  of  rum,  a grated  nutmeg,  a 
pint  of  madeira,  a pint  of  strong  green  tea,  and 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  maraschino.  Mix 
thoroughly,  and  pour  over  all  a pint  of  milk, 
boiling  hot.  Let  the  punch  stand  a little  time, 
then  strain  it  through  a flannel  jolly-bag  until 
it  is  quite  bright,  and  either  use  it  at  once,  or 
bottle  it  to  put  away. 

Punch,  Poney. — Take  a tea-cupful  of 
very  strong  gunpowder  tea.  Rub  the  rind  of  a 
fresh  lemon  upon  two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar, 
and  put  them  into  it ; add  the  strained  juice  of 
three  lemons,  a tea-spoonful  of  essence  of  cin- 
namon, a quarter  of  a grated  nutmeg,  half  a 
pound  of  sugar  dissolved  in  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  water,  a bottle  of  Chablis  made  hot,  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  brandy,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  rum, 
and  a wine-glassful  of  rack.  Mix  the  punch 
thoroughly,  strain,  and  serve  hot.  Time, 
half  an  hour  to  prepare.  Sufficient  for  a little 
more  than  a quart  of  punch. 

Punch  Sauce,  for  Sweet  Puddings. 

— Rub  a large  fresh  lemon  with  two  or  three 
lumps  of  sugar  till  all  the  yellow  part  is  taken 
off,  then  add  more  sugar  to  make  up  the  weight 
to  two  ounces.  Pom-  over  this  a glassful  of 
sherry  or  madeira,  and  a glassful  of  brandy. 
Mix  a tabic-spoonful  of  flour  smoothly  with 
two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  add,  gradually, 
the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs,  the 
flavoured  sugar,  &c.  Turn  the  wholo  into  a 
saucepan,  and  whisk  briskly  over  a gentle 
fire  until  it  begins  to  thicken ; serve  very 
hot.  The  sauce  must  not  roach  the  point  of 
boiling.  If  liked,  the  eggs  can  be  omitted, 
and  the  -wine,  &c.,  can  bo  mixed  with  half  a 
Dint  of  melted  butter.  Time,  two  or  threo 
minutes  to  boil  the  sauce.  Probable  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  wino  and  brandy,  lOd.  Suffi- 
cient for  six  or  seven  porsons. 


Punch  Souffle. — Beat  three  table-spoon- 
fuls of  Hour  to  a smooth  paste  with  a little 
orange- flower  water,  and  add  three  ounces  of 
pounded  sugar,  slightly  flavoured  with  lemon, 
and  three  ounces  of  ratafias,  crushed  to  powder. 
When  these  ingx-edients  are  thoroughly  mixed, . 
stir  in  with  them  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  ten 
eggs.  Butter  a souffle-dish,  fasten  round  it  a 
high  band  of  buttered  paper  to  keep  the  souffle 
from  falling  over  the  top  as  it  rises  in  the  oven, 
and  strew  bread-crumbs  over  the  inside.  Beat 
up  with  the  mixture  the  whites  of  eleven  eggs, 
which  have  been  whisked  to  a firm  froth,  turn 
it  into  the  dish,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
Be  careful  to  move  the  souffle  round  in  the 
oven  two  or  three  times,  that  it  may  be  equally 
baked.  Serve  the  moment  it  is  done  enough, 
and  send  a rich  custard,  flavoured  with  brandy, 
to  table  with  it.  Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  10d.,  exclusive  of  the  custard. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 


Punch,  Whiskey.  — Make  the  sherbet: 

according  to  either  of  the  recipes  given  for  hot 
punch,  and  add  whiskey  only,  instead  of  the 
usual  mixture  of  spirits. 


Pupton,  Apple  ( see  Apple  Pupton). 


Puree. — The  puree  of  any  vegetable  or 
meat  is  prepared  by  simmering  till  the  substance 
is  sufficiently  pulpy  or  soft  to  be  passed  through 
a horse-hair  or  tammy  sieve.  In  the  case  of 
meat,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  beat  in  a 
pestle  and  mortar  after  simmering.  The  sieve 
is  placed,  bottom  upwards,  over  a dish  or  tin, 
and  with  a wooden  spoon  or  puree  presser  the 
substance  is  worked  through,  and  what  passes 
through  is  called  a puree.  It  is  sometimes  neces- 1 
sary  to  moisten  with  a little  liquor,  which  faci-i 
litates  the  passing  of  the  puree.  The  puree  of 
any  vegetable  stirred  into  a clear  beef  stock 
makes  a soup,  and  gives  it  its  characteristic 
name.  Recipes  for  the  following  purees  will 
be  found  under  their  respective  headings : — 


Artichoke,  Jeru- 
salem 

Carrots,  Red 

Celery 

Chestnuts 

Eggs 

Game 

Green  Peas 
Leveret 
Peas,  Green 


Potatoes 
Sorrel 
Spinach 
Tomatoes 
Truffles 
Turnip,  Brown 
Vegetable  Mar- 
row Soup 
Woodcock. 


Puritan’s  Pudding.— Grate  three  ounces 
xf  stale  crumb  of  bread.  Put  it  into  a bowl, 
,vitli  a pinch  of  salt,  tho  eighth  part  of  a nutmeg, 
grated,  an  ounce  of  tho  kernel  of  a fresh  cocoa- 
mt, finely-grated,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  pow  - 
lered  and  sifted  sugar,  and  an  inch  of  thin 
emon-rind.  Mix  those  ingredients  well  to- 
gether, then  pour  over  them  a pint  of  milk, 
which  has  been  beaten  up  with  two  well- whisked 
-ggs.  Let  the  crumbs  soak  for  two  hours  or 
nore.  Boat  tho  mixture  well  with  a fork,  pour 
t into  a dish,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven, 
rime  to  bake,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  8d. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 
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PtU'l. — Take  ten  pounds  of  wormwood,  six 
pounds  of  gentian,  two  pounds  of  dried  rind  of 
orange,  half  a pound  of  bruised  ginger,  two 
ounces  of  cloves,  and  eight  ounces  of  carda- 
momums.  Put  these  ingredients  in  six  gallons 
■of  water,  boil  the  mixture,  then  digest  for 
fourteen  or  fifteen  days,  and  decant  into  wine 
ffottles.  Add  this  to  warm  beer,  according  to 
taste. 

Purl  (another  way). — Take  half  a pint  of 
ale,  and  warm  it  gently;  then  add  to  it  one 
wine-glassful  of  bitters,  or  a little  spirit.  Purl 
is  a favourite  early  morning  beverage  with  hard 
■drinkers. 

Purl  (another  way). — Warm  a pint  of  ale 
with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk,  and  add  some 
.sugar  and  a wine-glassful  of  gin,  brandy,  or 
rum.  This  beverage  is  now  little  used,  except 
amongst  the  lower  classes  in  and  about  the 
metropolis. 

Purslain. — This  plant  is  a native  of  South 
America.  The  young  shoots  and  succulent 
.leaves  used  to  be  frequently  employed  as  a 
cooling  ingredient  in  spring  salads. 

Putrefaction. — The  process  of  putrefac- 

Ition  is  thus  described  by  Baron  Liebig  : — “The 
sulphurised  and  nitrogenised  constituents  of 
plants  and  animals  are  among  the  most  complex 
organic  atoms.  Prom  the  instant  that  they, 
after  being  separated  from  the  organism, 
come  in  contact  with  the  air,  they  pass  into  a 
state  of  decomposition,  which,  when  once  com- 
menced, continues,  even  if  the  air  be  now  ex- 
cluded. The  colourless,  fresh-cut  surface  of  a 
potato,  of  a turnip,  or  of  an  apple,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  soon  becomes  brown.  In  all 
such  substances  the  presence  of  a certain 
quantity  of  water,  in  which  the  molecules  are 
enabled  to  move  freely  on  one  another,  is  a con- 
dition necessary  to  the  production,  by  tempo- 
rary contact  with  air,  of  a change  in  form  and 
composition,  a resolving  of  the  original  body 
into  new  products,  which  continues  uninter- 
ruptedly till  no  part  of  the  original  compound  is 
left.  This  process  has  been  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  putrefaction?' 

Pyramid,  Italian  [see  Italian  Pyramid). 

Pyramids,  Puff  Paste  [see  Puff  Paste 
Rings  or  Pyramids). — A pretty  Dish  for  a 
Juvenile  Party. 

Pyroligneous  Acid  has  the  remarkable 
property  of  preventing  the  putrefaction  of 
animal  substances.  It  is  well  known  that  meat 
that  has  been  smoked  keeps  better  than  that 
■which  has  been  dried  without  smoke;  and  it  is 
mw  ascertained  that  this  effect  depends  on  the 
Pyroligneous  acid  that  rises  with  the  smoke  of 
the  wood  or  turf  which  aro  employed  in 
smoking  it.  When  carefully  purified  and  pro- 
perly diluted  with  water,  pyroligneous  acid  is 
u.  extensively  as  a substitute  for  common 
TlneSar  in  pickling,  and  even  for  common  use. 


Quai-1,  The. — Tho  quail  will  koop  for 
everal  days  before  it  is  dressed.  It  may  cither 
e ™'vn  before  being  roasted,  or,  liko  tho 
43— N.E. 


woodcock,  be  roasted  without  being  drawn. 
As  it  is  rather  deficient  in  flavour;  a slice 
of  fat  bacon  and  a vine-leaf  are  generally 
tied  over  it,  before  putting  it  to  the  fire. 
Quails,  Dr.  Doran  tells  us,  are  variously  said 
either  to  have  recalled  Hercules  to  life  or  to 
have  cured  him  of  epilepsy.  The  Romans, 
however,  rather  feared  them,  as  tending  to 
cause  epileptic  fits.  Galen  thought  so  ; Aristotle 
took  a different  view ; the  Greeks  devoured 
them  as  readily  as  though  they  had  Aris- 
totle’s special  authorisation,  but  the  Romans 
were  only  slowly  converted  to  the  same  way 
of  thinking.  “ Quails,  in  my  opinion,”  says 
M.  Ude,  “ have  no  flavour,  and  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  confinement  and  bad  feeding,  are 
never  very  fat ; it  is  only  their  rarity  that 
makes  them  fashionable.  They  must  be  served 
as  roast  only.” 


THE  QUAIL. 


Quails,  Compote  of.— Take  six  or  eight 
quails,  according  to  the  size  of  the  dish.  Cut 
the  claws  off,  and  empty  the  birds,  without 
making  too  large  an  opening.  Truss  them  with 
the  legs  inward.  Have  a dozen  pieces  of  bacon 
cut  in  the  shape  of  corks,  blanch  them  in  order 
to  draw  the  salt  out,  then  let  them  fry  in 
butter  till  they  are  of  a light  brown  ; next  take 
them  out  of  the  stewpan  to  make  room  for  tho 
quails,  which  stew  till  they  begin  to  bo  of  a 
light  brown  also,  and  then  take  them  out. 
Make  a roux,  which  moisten  with  a ladleful  of 
gravy  of  veal ; add  a bunch  of  parsley  and 
green  onions,  some  small  white  onions  (if 
approved  of),  mushrooms,  &c.  As  soon  as  the 
quails  are  done,  take  them  out  of  the  stewpan, 
and  let  tho  bacon  stew  till  thoroughly  done. 
Skim  tho  sauce  well,  and  strain  it  through  a 
tammy  over  tho  quails ; then  dish  the  bacon, 
mushrooms,  and  small  onions,  and  send  up 
quite  hot  and  well  seasoned.  “ This  dish,” 
says  M.  Ude,  “will  not  do  for  an  English 
dinner.” 

Quails.  Galantine  of.  — Bono  half  a 
dozen  quails.  This  is  a delicate  and  troublo- 
some  process,  and  if  the  cook  cannot  manage  it 
she  had  better  let  it  bo  done  by  tho  poulterer. 
Mince  finely  tho  livers  of  tho  birds,  and  mix 
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■with  thorn  a minced  sweetbread,  two  or  three 
ouncos  of  grated  ham,  and  a little  chopped 
parsley,  minced  shallot,  and  pepper  and  salt, 
[find  tho  forcemeat  together  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg.  Lay  the  birds  open  on  the  table,  skin 
downwards.  Divide  tho  forcemeat  equally 
amongst  them,  and  spread  half  of  it  upon  tho 
birds.  Lay  upon  each  a slice  of  cold  tongue, 
a spoonful  of  chopped  truffle,  if  tills  can  bo 
had,  and  afterwards  the  rest  of  tho  force- 
moat.  Roll  each  bird  to  an  oval  shape,  and 
tio  it  in  a piece  of  old  napkin.  Lay  tho  birds 
sido  by  side,  and  put  with  them  tho  bones  and 
trimmings,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  an  onion 
stuck  with  two  or  three  cloves,  and  either  a 
knuckle  of  veal  or  a calf’s  foot.  Cover  with 
nicely-flavoured  stock,  and  let  the  quails 
simmer  gently  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Take  the  saucepan  from  the  fire,  and  let  the 
birds  remain  in  the  liquor  until  they  are  nearly 
cold.  Drain  them,  take  them  out  of  the 
napkins,  and  brush  them  over  with  glaze. 
Boil  the  sauce  quickly  to  a jelly,  and  strain  it. 
If  it  is  not  quite  clear,  clarify  it  with  white  of 
egg.  Boil  a pound  of  rice  in  a quart  of  water 
slightly  salted,  until  it  is  quite  tender,  and 
tho  liquid  is  absorbed.  Beat  well  till  it  is 
smooth,  then  press  it  into  a plain  round  mould. 
When  it  is  cold  and  stiff,  turn  it  upon  the 
centre  of  a large  dish.  Brush  it  over  with 
clarified  butter,  and  rest  the  quails  in  an 
upright  position  upon  it.  Garnish  the  dish 
with  the  gravy  jelly,  cut  into  dice,  and  the 
galantine  will  be  ready  for  serving.  Any  small 
birds  may  be  served  in  the  same  way.  Pro- 
bable cost  of  quails,  when  cheap,  Is.  each.  Suf- 
cient  for  a moderate-sized  supper  dish. 

Quails,  Galantine  of  (another  way).— 
See  Galantine  of  Quails. 

Quails,  Roast. — Draw  the  birds  or  not 
according  to  taste.  Truss  them  firmly,  and  tie 
over  the  breasts  a vine-leaf  covered  with  a 
slice  of  fat  bacon.  Roast  before  a clear  fire, 
and  baste  well.  When  done  enough  brush 
the  bacon  over  with  glaze,  and  serve  the  birds 
on  a hot  dish  ; garnish  with  watercresses.  Pour 
good  brown  gravy  round  but  not  over  the 
quails.  If  the  birds  are  not  drawn  before  being 
roasted  they  should  be  served  on  a slice  of 
toast,  which  has  been  placed  in  the  pan  under 
them  to  catch  the  trails.  Time  to  roast  the 
quails,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  when  plentiful,  Is.  each.  Sufficient,  two 
for  a dish. 

Quails,  Trussing  of. — Pluck,  draw,  and 
singo  tho  quail.  Cut  off  the  neck  close  to  the 
back,  and  the  wings  at  tho  first  pinion.  Truss 
the  legs  close  to  the  body,  and  pass  a skewer 
through  the  pinions  and  thighs. 

Quaking  Pudding.— Scald  a quart  of 
cream ; when  almost  cold,  put  to  it  four  well- 
beaten  eggs,  a spoonful  and  a half  of  flour, 
some  nutmeg,  and  sugar.  Tio  tho  pudding  in  a 
buttered  cloth,  and  boil  for  an  hour.  Turn  it 
out  carefully,  lest  it  should  crack.  Servo  with 
melted  butter,  a little  wine,  and  sugar. 

Quass. — A sort  of  weak  boor,  a favourite 
beverage  .among  tho  people  in  Russia,  goes 
under  this  name.  It  is  produced  by  fermenting 


rye-meal  in  warm  water,  and  is  usually  bottled 
in  stone  bottles.  When  it  becomes  too  sour  it 
does  service  as  vinegar. 

Queen  Adelaide’s  Pudding.  — Beat 

eight  ounces  of  fresh  butter  to  a cream.  Mix 
with  it  eight  ounces  of  finely-sifted  sugar,  lialf 
a pound  of  dried  flour,  two  ounces  of  thinly- 
sliced  candied  peel,  four  ounces  of  picked  and 
dried  currants,  and  a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful 
of  essence  of  almonds  or  essence  of  lemon. 
Whisk  the  yolks  and  whites  of  six  fresh  eggs, 
first  separately,  and  afterwards  together.  Add 
them  to  the  other  ingredients,  and  beat  the 
mixture  for  several  minutes.  Pour  it  into  a 
well-buttered  mould,  cover  with  buttered  paper, 
and  afterwards  tie  in  a cloth,  and  boil  or  steam 
the  pudding.  Turn  it  out  carefully  on  a hot 
dish,  and  pour  wine  sauce  round  but  not  over 
it.  Time  to  boil,  two  hours  and  a half.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  per- 
sons. 

Queen  Cakes.— Beat  half  a pound  of 
butter  to  a cream.  Add  gradually  half  a pound 
of  loaf  sugar,  one  pound  of  dried  flour,  half  a 
pound  of  picked  currants,  and  a flavouring 
either  of  grated  lemon-rind,  grated  nutmeg,  or 
almonds.  Beat  tho  yolk  and  whites  of  three 
eggs,  first  separately,  and  afterwards  together. 
Mix  with  them  a tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  which  has  been  dissolved  in  a table- 
spoonful of  hot  milk,  and  a small  tea-spoonful 
of  thick  cream.  Stir  this  mixture  into  the 
cake,  and  beat  thoroughly  for  several  minutes. 
Butter  some  small  queen-cake  tins  or  patty- 
pans, half  fill  them  with  the  batter,  and  bake 
in  a brisk  oven  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
Queen-cake  tins  are  generally  made  heart- 
shaped.  Probable  cost,  2s.  4d.  for  this  quantity. 

Queen  Cakes  (another  way). — Put  half  a 
pound  of  fine  flour  into  a bowl.  Mix  with  it 
a small  pinch  of  salt,  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
pounded  and  sifted,  six  ounces  of  currants, 
picked  and  dried,  and  a flavouring  of  either 
powdered  cinnamon,  grated  nutmeg,  grated 
lemon-rind,  or  pounded  almonds.  Mix  tho 
dry  ingredients  thoroughly.  Cut  half  a pound 
of  fresh  butter  into  small  pieces,  beat  to  a 
cream,  and  add  gradually  five  well-beaten  eggs, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  rose-water  or  brandy, 
and  the  strained  juice  of  a lemon.  Stir  the 
flour,  spice,  &c.,  gradually  into  this  mixture, 
and  beat  the  batter  for  several  minutes.  Butter 
some  queen-cake  tins,  half  fill  them  with  tho 
batter,  and  bake  in  a brisk  oven.  When 
done  enough,  turn  them  out,  and  place  them 
upside  down  to  cool.  If  liked,  these  cakes  may 
bo  coated  with  icing  after  they  arc  baked.  1 o 
do  this  put  the  white  of  an  egg  into  a bowl,  and 
mix  gradually  with  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
finely-sifted  loaf  sugar,  and  a dessert-spoonful 
of  lemon -juice,  and  work  these  together  with  a 
spoon  until  tho  pasto  is  white,  shining,  and 
thick.  Spread  a little  of  this  upon  the  rake, 
and  put  in  a cool  oven,  or  in  a warm  screen,  to 
dry.  Time  to  bake  the  cakes,  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  2s.  2d. 

Queen  Cakes  (another  way).— Wash  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter  in  rose-water.  Bent  it  to 
a cream,  and  mix  with,  it  first  the  whites  o 
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eight  eggs  which  have  been  whisked  to  a solid 
froth,  and  afterwards  the  beaten  yolks  of  the 
eggs.  Add  gradually  a pound  of  dried  Horn-,  a 
pound  of  picked  and  dried  currants,  and  a pound 
of  powdered  and  sifted  sugar',  and  beat  the 
mixture  well  between  every  addition.  Butter 
the  queen-cake  tins,  or,  failing  these,  some 
small  tartlet  tins,  half  fill  them  with  the  batter, 
and  bake  in  a brisk  oven.  Just  before  the 
cakes  are  put  into  the  oven,  sift  a little  finely- 
powdered  sugar  over  them.  Time  to  bake, 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
3s.  8d. 

Queen  Cakes  (another  way).— Take  a 
pound  of  powdered  sugar,  a pound  of  well-dried 
Horn',  a pound  of  butter,  eight  eggs,  and  half  a 
pound  of  currants,  washed  and  picked ; grate  a 
nutmeg,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  mace  and 
cinnamon ; work  the  butter  to  a cream,  put  in 
the  sugar,  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  twenty 
minutes,  and  mix  them  with  the  butter  and 
sugar ; then  beat  the  yolks  for  half  an  hour, 
and  put  them  to  the  butter.  Beat  the  whole 
together,  and  when  it  is  ready  for  the  oven  put 
in  the  flour,  spices,  and  currants.  Sift  a little 
sugar  over  the  cakes,  and  bake  in  tins. 

Queen  Mab’s  Pudding.— Put  a pint 
and  a half  of  new  milk  or  cream  into  a sauce- 
pan with  any  flavouring  that  may  be  preferred — 
either  an  inch  of  stick  cinnamon,  the  thin  rind 
of  a lemon,  vanilla,  or  eight  or  nine  bitter 
almonds,  blanched  or  sliced.  Simmer  the  liquor 
gently  until  it  is  pleasantly  and  rather  strongly 
flavoured,  then  put  with  it  a pinch  of  salt,  four 
ounces  of  lc  af  sugar,  and  an  ounce  of  isinglass 
or  gelatine,  and  stir  until  the  last  is  dissolved. 
Strain  the  mixture  through  muslin,  and  mix 
with  it  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  five  eggs. 
Stir  it  again  over  the  fire  until  i-t  begins  to 
thicken,  but  on  no  account  allow  it  to  boil,  or 
it  will  curdle.  Stir  until  it  is  cool,  then  mix 
with  it  an  ounce  and  a half  of  candied  peel  and 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  dried  cherries — or,  if 
preferred,  preserved  ginger  or  preserved  pine- 
apple may  be  used  instead  of  the  cherries,  and 
a little  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit  may  be  stirred 
in  with  the  pudding.  Pour  the  pudding  into 
an  oiled  mould,  and  let  it  stand  in  a cool  place, 
or  upon  ice,  until  set.  Turn  the  pudding  out 
very  carefully,  and  pour  round  it  a sauce  made 
of  clear  syrup  flavoured  with  lemon-rind  and 
coloured  with  cochineal,  or,  if  preferred,  mixed 
with  a small  portion  of  strawberry  or  currant 
acid.  Time,  about  an  hour  to  prepare  the 
pudding.  Sufficient  for  fivo  or  six  persons. 
Probable  cost,  if  made  with  milk  and  gelatine, 
Is.  lOd. 

Queen  Mary’s  Sauce  for  Roast 
Mutton. — Put  a well-hung  joint  of  mutton 
down  to  a clear  fire,  and  baste  liberally  with 
tho  contents  of  the  dripping  tin.  When  it  is 
three-parts  roasted,  drain  off  tho  fat,  and  put  a 
good-sized  dish  under  tho  moat.  Place  in  this 
an  anchovy,  boned  and  pounded,  a small  onion, 
chopped  small,  and  a little  pepper;  pour  over  it 
a wine-glassful  of  port  and  a wine-glassful  of 
boiling  water,  and  let  the  droppings  of  the  meat 
fall  into  the  liquor.  Baste  tho  meat  with  this 
sauce,  and  when  it  is  done  enough,  serve  on  a 


hot  dish  and  pour  tho  gravy  under  it.  Suf- 
ficient for  a joint  weighing  six  or  seven  pounds. 

Queen’s  Biscuits. — Make  a soft  paste  of 
tho  following  materials : — A pound  and  a half 
of  flour,  the  same  weight  of  powdered  loaf 
sugar,  the  yolks  of  eighteen  eggs,  the  whites 
of  twenty-four,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of 
crushod  coriander  seeds;  a little  yeast  may 
also  be  added,  if  desired.  Make  the  paste  into 
biscuits,  and  bake  them  on  paper,  at  a moderate 
heat,  till  they  begin  to  brown. 

Queen’s  Custard.  — Sweeten  a pint 
of  thick  cream  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
pounded  sugar.  Boil  it,  allow  it  to  cool 
slightly,  then  mix  with  it  very  gradually  the 
well-beaten  yolks  of  eight  eggs.  Put  tho 
custard  into  a heated  jug,  place  this  in  a pan 
with  boiling  water,  and  stir  with  a wooden 
spoon  till  it  begins  to  thicken.  Pour  it  out, 
mix  with  it  a wine-glassful  of  maraschino 
or  noyau,  and  continue  stirring  it  until  it  is 
cold.  An  ounce  of  almonds,  blanched  and 
thinly  sliced,  may  be  added  or  not.  The  custard 
is  to  be  stirred  over  the  fire  till  it  begins 
to  thicken.  Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a half  of 
custard.  Probable  cost,  3s. 

Queen’s  Drops.— Beat  half  a pound  of 
fresh  butter  to  cream.  Add  eight  ounces  of 
finely-powdered  sugar  a quarter  of  a nutmeg, 
grated,  and,  gradually,  four  well-beaten  eggs. 
Beat  the  mixture  for  five  or  six  minutes,  then 
add  lightly  eight  ounces  of  dried  flour  and  two 
ounces  of  picked  and  dried  currants.  Drop  tho 
batter  from  the  end  of  a spoon  upon  a baking- 
sheet  spread  with  butter,  in  small  balls  the  size 
of  a pigeon’s  egg,  and  bake  in  a hot  oven. 
When  nearly  cold,  take  the  drops  off  the  paper. 
Time  to  bake,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  8d. 

Queen’s  Pudding.  — Butter  a plain 
mould  or  basin  rather  thickly  with  butter,  flour 
it  well,  and  stick  raisins,  slices  of  candied  peel, 
or  dried  fruit  over  the  inside  in  rows.  Fill  the 
basin  with  layers  of  bread  and  butter,  and  put 
between  each  layer  sugar  flavoured  with  lemon- 
rind,  blanched  and  sliced  almonds,  and  candied 
peel.  Pom-  over  the  whole  a pint  of  milk  which 
has  been  mixed  with  four  well-beaten  eggs. 
Cover  the  basin  closely,  and  boil  or  steam  the 
pudding.  Time  to  boil  the  pudding,  half  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  Sufficient,  if 
made  in  a quart  mould,  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Queen’s  Sauce  for  Boiled  Plum 
Puddings. — Take  half  a pint  of  good  melted 
butter,  sweeten  it,  and  flavour  with  powdered 
cinnamon  or  grated  lcmon-rind.  Stir  into  it  a 
glassful  of  sherry  or  madeira  and  a glassful  of 
rum  shrub.  Put  the  sauce  into  a tureen,  grate 
a little  nutmeg  over  the  top,  and  it  is  ready  for 
serving.  Time,  a few  minutes  to  prepare. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Queen’s  Soup,  or  Soupe  a la  Reine. 

— Skin  and  clean  two  fine  fowls  or  threo  young 
chickens,  carefully  removing  the  dark  spongy 
substance  which  is  inside.  Put  them  into  a 
saucepan,  with  a bunch  of  parsley,  and  pour 
over  thorn  as  much  good  white  stock,  nicely 
flavoured,  as  will  cover  them.  Lot  them 
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simmer  gently  for  an  hour.  Take  them  up, 
and  pick  off  all  tho  white  flosh  from  the 
birds.  Blanch  and  pound  a dozen  sweet 
almonds  and  two  bitter  ones.  Boat  them  to  a 
paste  in  a mortar,  with  a little  water  to  keep 
thorn  from  oiling.  Soak  tho  crumb  of  a penny 
roll  in  tho  broth,  and  when  it  is  quite  moist, 
wring  it  in  a cloth,  to  squeeze  tho  moisture 
from  it.  Chop  the  flesh  of  tho  chickens,  and 
pound  it  to  a paste,  with  the  soaked  roll,  the 
hard-boiled  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  the  pounded 
almonds.  Stir  this  mixture  into  the  soup,  and 
press  the  whole  through  a sieve.  Heat  it  in  a 
clean  saucepan,  and  mix  with  it  a pint  and  a 
Half  of  thick  cream  which  has  been  boiled 
separately.  Stir  it  over  tho  fire  till  it  boils, 
and  if  not  sufficiently  thick,  add  a little 
arrowroot.  Many  cooks  omit  the  yolks  of  eggs 
altogether,  and  use  arrowroot  instead.  If  no 
white  stock  is  at  hand,  it  may  be  made  by 
putting  into  a saucepan  three  or  four  pounds  of 
the  knuckle  of  veal  which  has  been  soaked  and 
broken  up,  with  four  ounces  of  undressed  lean 
ham,  three  onions,  a carrot,  a turnip,  four  or 
five  outer  sticks  of  celery,  two  sprigs  of  lemon 
thyme,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a large  blade  of  mace, 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  peppercorns,  and  three 
quarts  of  cold  water.  Bring  the  liquor  to  the  boil, 
skim  carefully  till  no  more  scum  rises,  then 
draw  the  saucepan  to  tho  side,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  and  without  ceasing  until  it  is  reduced 
to  rather  less  than  two  quarts.  Pour  it  out, 
and  when  it  is  stiff,  clear  the  fat  from  the  top, 
lift  it  out  free  from  sediment,  and  it  is  ready 
for  use.  For  many  years  this  soup  was  con- 
stantly included  in  the  royal  bill  of  fare.  Time 
to  boil  the  chickens,  one  hour.  Probable  cost, 
varying  with  the  price  of  the  chickens. 

Queen’s  Tea  Cakes.— Take  the  weight 
of  two  eggs  in  fresh  butter  and  beat  it  to  a 
cream.  Mix  with  it  half  a pound  of  powdered 
and  sifted  sugar,  which,  before  being  crushed, 
has  been  rubbed  upon  the  rind  of  a large  lemon 
until  the  yellow  part  has  been  taken  off,  half  a 
pound  of  dried  flour,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Mix 
the  dry  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  make  them 
into  a paste  by  mixing  with  them  the  two  eggs 
well  beaten,  and  a little  rose-water,  or,  failing 
this,  cold  water.  Roll  the  paste  out  to  the 
thickness  of  half  an  inch.  Cut  it  out  in  rounds 
the  size  of  a saucer,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven  for  from  a quarter  to  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.  for  this  quantity. 

Quenelles. — Quenelles  are  small  balls 
made  of  delicate  French  forcemeat,  composed  of 
panada,  calf’s  udder,  and  the  flesh  of  veal, 
poultry,  or  fish,  thoroughly  pounded,  then 
seasoned,  and  moistened  with  egg.  They  take 
their  name  from  the  meat  of  which  they  aro 
composed.  Great  patience  and  care  aro  roquired 
in  making  them,  and  those  must  be  directed 
principally  to  pounding  tho  ingredients 
thoroughly,  first  separately,  and  afterwards 
together.  Quenelles  aro  served  either  in  soups, 
or,  with  rich  sauce,  as  a ragout,  or  they  may  bo 
dipped  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  fried  in  hot 
fat,  and  sorvod  as  croquottos.  Whon  tho  force- 
meat is  mado,  it  is  always  best  to  tost  a little 
pioco  before  poaching  or  frying  tho  wholo  of  tho 
preparation.  To  do  this,  a small  ball  should  bo 


moulded,  and  thrown  into  fast-boiling  water. 
If,  when  it  is  taken  out,  the  quenelle  is  light, 
firm,  and  well  seasoned,  no  alteration  will  bo 
necessary.  If  it  is  too  firm,  a little  water  may 
bo  added,  and  if  not  firm  enough,  the  yolk  of 
an  egg  will,  in  all  probability,  make  it  of  the 
proper  consistency. 

Quenelles  as  a Garnish  for  Poultry. 

— The  following  is  a pretty  and  appetising  dish 
for  dinner  or  supper : — Stuff  a large  fowl  with 
veal  forcemeat,  and  roast  it.  Keep  out  a small 
quantity  of  the  forcemeat,  and  make  it  up 
into  quenelles,  about  the  size  of  small  walnuts. 
Poach  these  in  gravy,  and  warm  with  them  as 
many  slices  of  tongue  as  there  are  quenelles. 
Put  a border  of  mashed  potatoes  round  a largo 
dish,  and  placo  on  this,  alternately,  the  tongue 
and  the  quenelles.  Put  the  roast  fowl  in  the 
middle  of  the  dish,  and  pour  over  it  and  the 
quenelles  a quart  of  good  white  stock.  Serve 
very  hot.  The  appearance  of  the  slices  of 
tongue  will  be  further  improved  if  they  are 
brushed  over  with  a little  glaze. 

Quenelles  for  Turtle  Soup.— Take 

about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  lean  white  veal, 
cut  it  into  long  slices,  and  scrape  it  with  a 
knife  till  nothing  but  the  fibre  remains.  Pound 
this  to  a smooth  paste,  and  rub  it  through  a 
wire  sieve  upon  a plate.  Make  it  into  a ball, 
and  take  its  bulk,  not  its  weight,  in  panada  (see 
Panada)  and  calf’s  udder.  Many  cooks  sub- 
stitute fresh  butter  for  the  udder : when  it  i3 
used  a smaller  proportion  will  be  required. 
Pound  these  ingredients,  and  press  them 
through  a sieve,  first  separately  and  afterwards 
together;  season  the  forcemeat  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  grated  nutmeg,  and  add,  gradually,  the 
yolks  of  two  and  the  white  of  one  egg.  After 
pounding  the  ingredients  together,  pass  the 
whole  again  through  a sieve,  and  before  poach- 
ing the  quenelles,  test  a little  piece  of  the 
forcemeat  by  throwing  it  into  boiling  water. 
If,  when  it  is  taken  out,  it  is  not  sufficiently 
firm,  add  the  yolk  of  another  egg.  Mould  it 
in  balls  of  any  size  that  may  be  preferred. 
Poach  these  in  boiling  water  until  they  are 
sufficiently  hard,  drain  them,  when  done  enough, 
put  them  into  the  tureen,  and  pour  the  soup 
gently  over  them.  The  quenelles  may  be  made 
as  small  as  marbles  or  as  large  as  eggs;  the 
former  size  is  generally  preferred  for  soup. 
Time  to  poach,  from  six  to  fifteen  minutes, 
according  to  sizo.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.  for 
this  quantity.  Sufficient  for  a large  tureen 
of  soup. 

Quenelles  for  White  and  Clear 
Soups.— Melt  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a stew- 
pan  over  a gentlo  fire.  Beat  it  up  with  a little 
flour  and  some  thick  cream,  as  much  as  will 
make  a smooth  paste.  Add  two  ounces  of 
boiled  macaroni,  two  ounces  of  grated  parmesan, 
and  a little  salt,  pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg. 
Boat  tho  mixture  over  tho  fire  until  it  is  smooth 
and  firm,  and  leaves  tho  sides  of  the  saucojyin 
with  the  spoon.  Mould  it  into  quenelles  with 
a tea-spoon  which  has  been  dipped  in  hot  water, 
and  poach  thoso  in  boiling  gravy  till  they  are 
dono  through.  Lift  them  out  with  a skimmer, 
und  put  them  into  the  tureen  with  the  soup. 
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Time,  three  minutes  to  poach  the  quenelles. 
Sufficient  for  a small  tureon  of  soup. 

Quenelles,  Forcemeat  for.— Quenelle 
forcemeat  is  made  hy  mixing  meat,  poultry, 
game,  or  fish  with  an  equal  quantity  in  hulk  oi 
panada  and  calf’s  udder:  it  must  he  remem- 
bered that  each  ingredient  must  he  pounded 
and  passed  through  a sieve  by  itself,  and  after- 
wards all  must  be  pounded  together,  and  to- 
gether passed  through  the  sieve.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  udder  is  a troublesome  and  tedious 
process,  besides  which  the  udder  cannot  always 
be  procured.  Therefore  fresh  butter  is  fre- 
quently substituted  for  it ; and  when  this  is  the 
case  the  following  proportions  may  be  followed : 
they  will  be  found  to  make  good  forcemeat, 
whether  meat,  poultry,  game,  or  fish  is  used  : — 
Take  half  a pound  of  meat  properly  prepared, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  panada  (see  Panada), 
and  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter.  Pound  these 
together,  with  a little  salt,  cayenne,  and  mace, 
if  the  panada  is  not  already  seasoned.  A little 
anchovy  may  be  added  for  fish  quenelles.  Mix 
in  gradually  a table-spoonful  of  good  white 
sauce,  and  the  yolks  of  two  and  the  white  of 
one  egg.  Test  the  forcemeat  as  directed  in  the 
preceding  recipes  ( see  Quenelles,  &c.),  and,  if 
required,  add  a little  more  seasoning  or  the 
yolk  of  another  egg : keep  the  preparation  in 
a cool  place  or  upon  ice  until  it  is  wanted.  It 
will  keep  for  a day  or  two. 

Quenelles,  Forcemeat  for  (another 
way). — See  Forcemeat  for  Quenelles. 

Quenelles,  German. — Various  recipes 
are  given  in  this  book  for  the  Gorman  klosse, 
which  are  a kind  of  quenelles.  They  are  made 
both  sweet  and  savoury.  When  sweet,  they 
are  served  with  sugar  and  sauce  ; when  savoury, 
they  are  either  served  in  soups  or  as  a garnish 
for  dishes,  or  piled  high  on  a dish  with  vege- 
tables. The  following  are  made  with  flour,  and 
may  either  be  used  as  a garnish,  served  with 
vegetables,  or,  after  being  poached,  may  be 
dipped  into  clarified  butter,  and  afterwards  into 
egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  fried  till  they  are 
lightly  browned,  then  drained,  and  served  hot 
on  a neatly-folded  napkin: — Put  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  into  a saucepan,  with  three 
small  cupfuls  of  milk.  When  the  liquor  rises 
in  the  pan,  stir  six  ounces  of  flour  quickly  into 
it,  add  a little  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg,  and 
stir  the  paste  briskly  till  it  leaves  the  sides  of 
the  saucepan  with  the  spoon.  Turn  it  out,  and 
add  gradually  three  whole  eggs  and  a little 
grated  parmesan.  Mould  the  quenelles  in  the 
usual  way,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  until 
they  are  done  through.  The  water  or  gravy  in 
which  these  quenelles  are  poached  should  not  be 
allowed  to  boil  at  all,  or  the  balls  will  break. 
Time  to  simmer,  according  to  size.  Probable 
cost,  lOd.  for  this  quantity. 

Quenelles,  Lobster  (for  Fish  Soups). — 
Take  the  moat,  pith,  coral,  and  spawn  of  a 
small  hen  lobster,  and  pound  it  to  a paste.  Mix 
with  it  two  table-spoonfuls  of  finely-grated 
bread-crumbs  and  three  ouncos  of  butter. 
Season  the  forcemeat  with  a tea-spoonful  of 
anchovy,  a little  salt,  nutmeg,  and  cayonno,  and 
moisten  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  tho 


whito  of  one.  Test  a little  piece,  to  be  sure 
that  it  is  properly  seasoned  and  firm,  and  if 
necessary,  add  the  yolk  of  another  egg.  Mould 
tho  forcemeat  into  small  quenelles,  and  brown 
these  in  hot  fat,  or  poach  them  in  boiling  water. 
They  may  be  served  with  fish,  soup,  or,  with 
good  gravy  poured  over  them,  as  a breakfast  or 
supper  dish.  Time  to  fry,  according  to  size. 
Probable  cost  of  lobster,  Is.  to  2c. 

Quenelles,  Moulding  of.  — Take  a 
spoon  of  the  size  it  is  wished  tho  quenelles 
should  be,  fill  it  with  the  forcemeat,  and  smooth 
the  surface  with  a knife  which  has  been  dipped 
in  hot  water.  Dip  another  spoon  of  the  samo 
size  into  hot  water,  and  with  it  slip  the  meat 
out  of  the  first  spoon,  put  it  into  a buttered 
dish,  and  proceed  with  another  quenelle. 
When  as  many  are  made  as  are  required,  slip 
the  balls  from  the  dish  into  a saucepan  of  water 
lightly  salted,  and  let  them  boil  until  firm. 

Quenelles  of  Cod,  Salmon,  &c.— 

Take  the  skin  from  a thick  slice  of  salmon  or 
cod,  scrape  the  flesh  with  a spoon,  and  rub  it 
through  a wire  sieve  upon  a dish.  Pound  six 
ounces  of  the  fish  thus  prepared,  with  three 
ounces  of  butter,  and  four  ounces  of  panada; 
season  with  salt  and  cayenne,  and  then  add, 
gradually,  one  whole  egg,  and  the  yolks  of  two 
others.  Pound  the  mixture  again,  and  put  it 
on  ice  or  in  a cool  place  till  it  is  wanted.  Any 
kind  of  fish  forcemeat  may  be  made  in  the  same 
way. 

Quenelles  of  Game. — Take  the  remains 
of  cold  game  or  poultry,  carefully  remove 
the  skin,  bone,  and  sinew,  then  mince  and 
pound  the  meat,  and  prepare  the  quenelles 
according  to  the  recipe  already  given  for 
quenelle  forcemeat.  If  this  method  is  con- 
sidered too  troublesome,  adopt  the  following : — 
Mince  a pound  of  the  meat  finely,  and  pound  it 
in  a mortar,  with  three  ounces  of  butter,  a 
little  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  six 
or  eight  button  mushrooms  chopped  small. 
Soak  the  crumb  of  a French  roll  in  gravy,  and 
squeeze  the  moisture  from  it.  Put  it  into  a 
stewpan  with  as  much  gravy  as  it  will  absorb, 
and  stir  it  over  a clear  fire  till  it  forms  a smooth 
mass  and  leaves  the  side  of  the  saucepan  with 
the  spoon.  Mix  with  it  the  unbeaten  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  set  it  aside  to  cool,  then  pound  it  with 
the  other  ingredients  till  all  are  thoroughly 
blended.  Leave  the  preparation  in  a cool  place 
or  on  ice  for  an  hour  or  two,  mould  it  into  balls, 
dip  these  in  egg  and  bread-crumb,  and  fry 
in  hot  fat  till  they  are  brightly  browned. 
Drain  on  blotting-paper,  and  serve  on  a hot 
dish,  with  good  brown  sauce  or  mushroom 
sauce  poured  over  them.  Time  to  fry,  about 
ten  minutes. 

Quenelles  of  Game  (another  way). — 
Pick  the  moat  from  the  remains  of  cold  game, 
and  carefully  removo  the  skin,  bone,  and  sinew. 
Cut  it  small,  and  put  half  a pound  of  it  into 
a mortar,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  flour,  an 
ounce  of  butter,  half  an  ounce  of  fat  bacon,  and 
a little  salt,  popper,  and  grated  nutmeg. 
Pound  the  mixture  to  a smooth  paste,  and  bind 
it  together  with  tho  unbeaten  yolk  of  an  egg. 
Mould  into  balls  in  tho  usual  way,  and  boil 
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these  gently  in  a little  gravy  till  they  are  done 
through.  Drain,  and  servo  piled  high  on  a 
hot  dish,  with  mushroom  sauce  poured  round 
them.  Time  to  boil,  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Quenollos  of  Grouse. — Cut  the  meat 
from  the  remains  of  dressed  grouse.  Remove 
the  skin  and  sinew,  and  pound  the  flesh  in  a 
mortar  until  it  can  bo  rubbed  through  a coarse 
sieve.  To  every  pound  of  meat  add  half  a 
pound  of  bread-crumb,  soaked  in  milk  and 
drained,  one  ounce  of  fat  bacon,  two  ounces 
of  butter,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  the  samo 
of  pepper,  the  eighth  of  a grated  nutmeg, 
and  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  When 
those  ingredients  are  well  mixed,  pound  them 
again  all  together ; then  add  the  wliites  of  the 
eggs,  beaten  to  a firm  froth.  Divide  the  mix- 
ture into  small  quantities.  Form  these  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  the  size  and  shape  of  an 
egg ; poach  them  in  boiling  stock,  drain  well, 
and  serve  in  a dish,  with  some  nicely-flavoured 
gravy,  made  with  the  bones  and  trimmings  of 
the  grouse,  and  thickened  with  arrowroot. 
Quenelles,  when  well  made,  are  considered  a 
delicacy.  They  should  be  light  and  spongy; 
and  it  is  a good  plan  to  try  one  ball  first  before 
cooking  the  whole.  If  not  sufficiently  firm,  add 
another  egg ; if  too  much  so,  add  a few  drops  of 
water.  Quenelles  are  sometimes  put  into  buttered 
cups,  boiled,  and  tinned  out  when  done  enough. 
Stewed  mushrooms  may  be  sent  to  table  with 
them.  Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  poach. 
Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold  meat,  8d. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Quenelles  of  Rabbit. — Cut  the  meat 
from  a boiled  rabbit,  and  carefully  remove 
every  particle  of  skin  and  sinew.  Pound  it  till 
smooth,  and  press  it  through  a sieve.  Put  a 
calf’s  udder  into  a stewpan  with  as  much  cold 
water  as  will  cover  it.  Let  it  boil  gently,  and 
when  it  is  done  enough,  take  it  out  and  let  it 
cool.  Trim  away  the  upper  parts,  cut  it  up  small, 
pound  it  in  a mortar,  and  then  press  it  through 
a sieve.  Chop  up  six  small  mushrooms,  and 
put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  a piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  an  egg,  the  peel  of  a quarter  of  a 
thinly-sliced  lemon,  a chopped  shallot,  a pinch 
of  powdered  thyme,  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Steam 
those  ingredients  over  a gentle  fire  for  ten 
minutes.  Soak  the  crumb  of  two  French  rolls 
in  milk.  When  quite  soft,  put  them  into  a 
napkin,  and  squeeze  the  moisture  from  them. 
Put  them  into  the  stewpan  with  the  seasoning, 
add  a table-spoonful  of  white  sauce,  and  beat 
the  mixture  over  a gentle  fire  until  it  is  quite 
dry  and  loaves  the  saucepan  with  the  spoon. 
Take  it  from  the  fire,  and  mix  with  it  the  yolk 
of  an  egg.  Put  the  panada,  the  calf’s  udder 
that  has  passed  through  the  siove,  and  the 
•»  poundod  meat  into  a cool  placo,  and  leave  them 
for  an  hour.  To  mako  the  quenollos,  tako  an 
equal  quantity  (not  weight)  of  each  of  tho  three, 
pound  together  with  a wholo  egg,  and  press 
tho  mixturo  through  a sieve.  Poach  a little 
pioco  in  boiling  wator,  and  if  it  is  properly 
eoasoned,  firm,  and  light,  mould  tho  quenelles. 
Poach  them  in  boiling  water,  servo  on  a hot 
dish,  pouring  over  them  good  wliito  sauco 


flavoured  with  mushrooms.  Poach  the  quenelles 
till  they  are  firm,  which  will  be  in  from  times 
to  twelve  minutes,  according  to  size.  Probable 
cost  of  rabbit,  7d.  to  lOd.  per  pound. 

Quonelles,  Ragout  of.— Take  half  a 
pound  of  any  kind  of  dressed  meat,  game,  or 
poultry.  Cut  it  small,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar. 
Mix  with  it  its  weight  in  bread-crumbs, 
and  add  a salt-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  a 
salt-spoonful  of  thin  lemon-rind,  cut  very  small, 
half  an  anchovy,  boned  and  pounded,  a little 
salt,  pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  half  a 
clove  of  garlic,  if  liked.  Pound  these  in- 
gredients thoroughly.  Mix  them  up  with  an 
ounce  of  clarified  butter,  and  when  cool,  bind 
the  mixture  together  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
Mako  it  into  balls  tho  size  of  a walnut;  fry 
these  in  hot  fat,  drain  them,  put  them  on 
a hot  dish,  and  pour  over  them  a rich  brown 
gravy.  If  liked,  the  quenelles  may  be  poached 
in  boiling  water  instead  of  being  fried  in  fat, 
and  white  sauce,  in  which  a few  mushrooms 
have  been  boiled,  can  be  poured  on.  The 
juice  of  a lemon  should  be  squeezed  over 
before  the  sauce  is  poured  upon  them.  Time 
to  poach  or  fry  the  quenelles,  five  to  ten  minutes, 
or  until  they  are  firm.  Probable  cost,  exclusive 
of  the  gravy,  Is.  Sufficient  for  a small  dish. 

Quince. — The  common  quince  is  a hard 
and  austere  fruit ; when  stewed  with  sugar, 
however,  it  becomes  uncommonly  pleasant,  and 
in  this  way  is  often  eaten  alone,  and  often  to 
impart  a flavour  to  apple  pies.  It  is  also  much 
used  to  make  a preserve  known  as  Quince 


THE  QUINCE. 


Marmalado.  A delicious  beverage,  something 
like  cider,  is  also  made  from  it.  The  seeds 
readily  impart  their  mucilage  to  water,  and 
will  convert  forty  or  fifty  times  their  weight  in 
water  into  a substance  thick  as  syrup.  Tho 
quinco  was  grown  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans ; in  our  own  day  it  is  cultivated  in  tho 
South  of  Europe,  in  England,  and  in  temperate 
climates  generally.  Quinces  aro  peculiar  for 
the  strong  odour  which  they  exhale  : ( his  odour 
is  a sign  that  they  aro  fit  for  use.  On  account 
of  it,  tho  fruit  should  not  bo  kept  closely  shut 
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up  in  a place  where  it  is  likely  to  be  felt  un- 
pleasantly. 

Quince  and  Apple  Marmalade.- 

Take  a pint  of  quince  juice,  prepared  as  directed 
in  a succeeding-  recipe  ( see  Qiunce  Juice).  1 ut 
it  into  a preserving-pan,  with  one  pound  of 
nicely-flavoui-ed  apples,  pared,  cored,  and  quar- 
tered, and  simmer  gently  until  the  apples  are 
quite  soft.  Lift  the  pan  from  the  fire,  and  stir 
in  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  finely-sifted 
su,r;lr:  when  this  is  dissolved,  put  the  pan  again 
upon  the  fire,  and  boil  the  marmalade  quickly 
for  twenty  minutes,  taking  care  to  stir  it  well, 
or  it  will  burn.  Turn  it  while  hot  into  glasses 
or  jars,  and  cover  in  the  usual  way.  Store  m a 
cool  dry  place.  Time  to  boil  the  apples,  one 
hour. 


Quince  Blancmange -Pare  two  or  three 
pounds  of  quinces  without  coring  them,  and 
throw  them  into  cold  water  as  soon  as  they  are 
done.  Drain  them,  and  put  them  into  a sauce- 
pan, with  as  much  cold  water  as  will  cover 
them,  let  them  simmer  gently  until  tender,  and 
turn  them  into  a bowl.  The  next  day  strain 
the  juice  through  a jelly -bag,  and  put  it,  when 
clear,  into  a saucepan,  and  with  each  pint  put 
one  and  a half  ounces  of  isinglass  or  gelatine, 
and  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  or  a little  more, 
if  that  is  not  enough  to  suit  the  taste.  Simmer 
all  gently  together  until  the  isinglass  is  dis- 
solved, and  carefully  remove  the  scum.  as  it 
rises.  Pour  the  blancmange  out,  and  stir  into 
it,  very  gradually,  about  a pint  of  thick  sweet 
cream : continue  to  stir  until  it  is  almost 

cold.  Pour  it  into  a mould  that  has  been  soaked 
in  cold  water,  and  put  it  in  a cool  place,  or  upon 
ice,  until  set.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  boil  the 
quince  ‘juice  with  the  isinglass.  Probable  cost, 
3s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  nine  persons. 


Quince  Cakes.  — Wash  the  quinces 
without  peeling,  boil  them  in  just  enough 
water  to  barely  cover  them  till  they  are  quite 
soft,  and  then  rub  them  through  a coarse  sieve. 
Mix  a pound  and  a half  of  pounded  sugar  with 
each  quart  of  juice,  and  make  it  as  hot  as  pos- 
sible without  boiling  it.  Spread  it  out  upon 
shallow  dishes,  and  dry  in  a cool  oven  or  before 
the  fire.  Cut  the  fruit  into  small  shapes. 


Quince  Cakes  (another  way). — Peel  half 
a dozen  quinces,  remove  the  cores,  and  boil  the 
fruit  in  a pint  of  the  syrup  of  quinces,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  syrup  of  raspberries,  until  it 
becomes  reduced  to  pulp  ; then  strain  through 
a coarse  sieve.  To  this  pulp  add  three  spoouf  uls 
■of  loaf  sugar,  and  boil  it  down  till  it  is  ready  to 
candy.  Make  the  pulp  into  cakes,  and  dry 
these  on  tin  plates  in  a cool  oven. 

Quince  Cheese. — Boil  the  quinces,  and 
nib  them  to  a pulp,  as  in  the  last  recipe. 
Weigh  this  pulp  and  also  an  equal  weight 
of  sugar.  Boil  the  fruit  till  it  is  dry ; 
pound  the  sugar,  stir  it,  and  keep  stirring 
over  a gentle  fire  until  the  jam  is  stiff  and 
smooth,  and  so  dry  that  it  leaves  the  sides  of 
the  saucepan  with  a spoon.  Spread  it  out  on 
shallow  dishes,  or  make  little  paper  cases 
pour  the  fruit  in  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch, 


and,  if  necessary,  dry  in  a cool  oven  until  the 
fruit  is  quito  stiff.  If  the  cheese  has  been 
spread  on  dishes,  cut  it  into  fancy  shapes,  and 
store  these  in  a tin  box  between  sheets  of  writing 
paper.  If  paper  cases  are  used  they  can  bo 
taken  off  easily  if  they  are  dipped  for  a moment 
in  cold  water. 


Quince  Cream.— Take  some  ripe  quinces, 
roast  them,  remove  the  cores,  and  cut  them  into 
thin  slices.  Boil  the  quinces  in  a pint  of  cream, 
with  ginger,  then  strain  and  flavour  with  loaf 
sugar. 

Quince  Custard.— Bare  the  quinces,  and 
simmer  them  gently  till  they  are  tender  in  as 
much  water  as  win  barely  cover  them.  Pour 
off  the  juice,  and  strain  it  through  a jelly-bag. 
Boil  a pint  of  it  with  five  ounces  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  mix  it  very  gradually  whilst  hot  with 
the  yolks  of  ten  well-beaten  eggs.  Pour  the 
custard  into  a heated  jug,  put  this  into  a sauce- 
pan of  hot  water,  and  stir  over  the  fire  until 
the  custard  begins  to  thicken.  Pom-  it  into 
glasses,  and  it  is  ready  for  serving.  Sufficient 
for  a pint  and  a half  of  custard. 

Quince  .Telly, — Choose  quinces  that  are 
ripe  and  yellow,  but  quite  sound.  Wash,  but 
do  not  peel  them,  cut  them  into  slices,  and 
put  them  into  a preserving  pan.  Shake  them 
well  down,  barely  cover  them  with  water,  and 
let  them  boil  gently  until  they  are  soft,  but 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  so  long 
as  to  deepen  their  colour.  Turn  them  into 
a jelly-bag,  and  let  the  juice  drain  from 
them  without  pressure : filter  it  two  or  three 
times,  if  necessary,  till  it  is  clear  and  bright. 
Measure  the  juice,  and  boil  it  quickly  for 
twenty  minutes.  Take  it  from  the  fire,  and 
stir  into  it,  until  dissolved,  twelve  ounces,  of 
powdered  lump  sugar  for  each  pint  of  juice. 
Boil  it  again,  and  carefully  remove  the  scum 
as  it  rises.  Let  it  boil  until  it  will  j elly  when  a 
little  is  put  upon  a plate.  Pour  it  at  once  into 
glasses  or  small  moulds.  The  jelly  ought  to 
boil  quickly,  or  the  colour  will  not  be  good. 
The  pulp  left  in  the  jelly -bag  maybe  boiled 
with  moist  sugar  for  common  use;  half  a 
pound  of  sugar  will  be  sufficient  for  each  pound 
of  pulp.  Time,  twenty  minutes  to  boil  the 
juice  by  itself ; a few  minutes  to  boil  it  with 
the  sugar,  or  till  it  jellies. 


Quince  Jelly  (another  way).— Take  one 
quart  of  quince  juice,  and  add  to  it  one  pound 
of  loaf  sugar;  boil  until  it  will  jelly.  Boil  it 
again  with  a pint  of  white  wine  in  which  an 
ounce  of  gum  arabic  has  been  dissolved,  and 
pour  it  into  pots  or  glasses.  When  cold  it  will 
set  to  a solid  jelly. 

Quince  Jelly  (another  way).— Cut  thirty- 
six  quinces  into  small  bits,  with  about  two 
quarts  of  water ; let  them  boil  slowly  till  the 
fruit  is  quite  in  a mash ; keep  them  covered 
close,  and  let  about  a third  boil  away.  Run 
the  liquor  through  a jelly-bag,  and  put  to  every 
pint  a pound  of  fine  white  sugar;  put  iffto 
a preserving  pan,  and  boil  till  thick.  It 
should  be  boiled  till  its  consistency  is  such, 
that  when  cold  it  may  turn  out  of  the  mould 
to  be  usod. 
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Quince  Juice. — Parc,  core,  and  quarter 
some  very  ripe  quinces.  Put  them  into  an 
earthen  jar,  with  a pint  of  cold  water  for 
each  pound  of  fruit.  Cover  tho  jar  closely, 
plaeo  it  in  a saucepan  of  water,  and  let  the 
fruit  steam  gently  until  it  is  broken.  Then 
lift  tho  jar  out  of  tho  water,  remove  the  cover, 
and  leave  tho  fruit  untouched  until  tho  next 
day.  Turn  it  into  a jelly-hag,  and  strain  the 
juice  until  it  is  clear  and  bright,  when  it  will 
be  ready  for  use.  Tho  pulp  may  bo  boiled  with 
moist  sugar  for  common  use.  If  the  quinces 
aro  allowed  to  boil  too  long  their  colour  will  bo 
spoilt. 

Quince  Juice  (another  way). — Take  some 
ripe  quinces,  peel  and  grate  them ; then  squeeze 
the  juice  through  a cloth.  Have  ready  some 
sugar  boiled  to  a syrup,  put  in  the  juice,  and  let 
it  boil  till  it  jellies,  which  may  be  known  by 
putting  a spoonful  on  a plate  to  cool.  The  pro- 
portion of  sugar  to  be  used  is  half  a pound  to 
every  pint  of  juice. 

Quince  Kernels. — The  kernels  of  quinces 
should  bo  carefully  preserved  and  dried,  and 
when  required  will  make  a soothing  poultice 
for  bums  and  scalds.  To  prepare  it,  soak  a 
few  in  water.  They  will  shortly  form  a kind 
of  jelly,  and  this  should  be  applied  to  the 
injured  part. 

Quince  Liqueur. — Wash  and  dry  some 
ripe  quinces,  ana  core,  but  do  not  peel  them. 
Glrate  them  on  a coarse  grater.  Spread  the 
fruit  on  a large  dish,  sprinkle  powdered  and 
sifted  sugar  lightly  over  it,  and  let  it  lie  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Turn  the  whole  into  a hair 
sieve  which  rests  upon  two  sticks  placed  across 
a basin ; strain  the  juice  until  it  is  quite  clear. 
Measure  this,  and  with  each  pint  of  juice  put 
half  a pound  of  refined  sugar,  and  a pint  of 
brandy  or  whiskey.  Let  the  liqueur  stand  for  a 
fortnight,  shaking  it  each  day.  Bottle  for  use. 

Quince  Marmalade.  — When  quinces 
emit  their  peculiar  strong  odour  it  is  a sign 
that  they  are  fit  for  use.  Peel  the  quinces, 
core  them,  slice  them  into  a preserving-pan, 
and  pour  over  them  as  much  water  as  will 
barely  cover  them.  Let  them  simmer  very 
gently  until  they  are  soft,  stirring  them  occa- 
sionally to  keep  them  from  burning  to  the  pan  ; 
then  beat  them  to  a pulp  with  a wooden  spoon. 
Weigh  the  fruit,  and  for  each  pound  allow 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar.  Put  the 
sugar  into  a preserving-pan,  with  as  much  water 
as  will  moisten  it,  and  boil  it  to  a clear  syrup. 
Put  in  the  fruit,  and  boil  it  slowly  till  it  is 
smooth  and  thick.  Stir  frequently  whilst  it 
is  being  boiled.  The  marmalade  will  be  done 
enough  when  it  will  jelly  when  dropped  upon 
a plato.  Put  it,  whilst  hot,  into  glasses  or  jars, 
and  when  it  is  cool,  cover  in  the  usual  way, 
with  paper  flipped  in  the  white  of  egg.  Time, 
five  hours  or  more. 

Quince  Marmalade  (another  way). — 
Pare  somo  quinces  that  are  quite  ripe,  cut  thorn 
into  quarters,  coro  them,  and  put  them  into  a 
saucepan  ; cover  them  with  tho  parings ; fill  the 
saucepan  nearly  full  of  spring  water,  cover  it 
close,  and  let  tho  quinces  stow  over  a slow  fire  till 
soft  and  of  a pink  colour ; then  pick  out  all  tho 


quinces  from  tho  parings ; beat  them  to  a pulp 
in  a marble  mortar  or  wooden  bowl ; put  tho 
same  weight  of  fine  loaf  sugar  as  there  is  pulp 
into  as  much  of  tho  water  they  were  stewed  in 
as  will  dissolve  tho  sugar.  Boil  and  skim  well,  • 
then  put  in  the  pulp  of  tho  quinces ; boil  gently 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  stirring  all  the 
time,  or  the  marmalade  will  stick  to  the  pan  and 
burn.  Put  it  in  pots,  and  tic  down  close. 

Quince  Marmalade  -(another  way). — 
Take  quinces  that  are  quite  ripe,  pare,  cut 
them  into  quarters,  taking  out  the  core,  and 
put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  spring  water 
enough  to  cover  them.  Keep  them  closely 
covered,  and  let  them  stew  gently  till  they  are 
quite  soft  and  red,  then  mash  and  rub  them, 
through  a hair  sieve.  Put  them  in  a pan  over 
a gentle  fire,  with  as  much  clarified  sugar  as 
the  weight  of  the  quinces.  Boil  for  an  hour, 
stirring  all  the  time,  to  keep  the  marmalade 
from  sticking.  Put  it  into  pots,  and  tie  down 
when  cold. 

Quince  Marmalade,  Superior.— Take 

some  ripe  quinces,  wash  them,  and  put  them 
whole  into  a preserving-pan,  with  as  much 
boiling  water  as  will  cover  them.  Let  them 
simmer  gently  until  they  are  so  soft  that  they 
can  be  easily  pierced  with  a pin.  Lift  them 
out,  peel  and  core  them,  put  the  cores  and 
skins  back  into  the  water,  and  boil  until  it 
is  considerably  reduced,  then  strain  it.  Cut 
the  fruit  into  thin  slices.  Weigh  these  with- 
an  equal  weight  of  refined  sugar.  Put  them 
with  the  sugar  into  a preserving  pan,  pour  over 
them  the  strained  liquor,  boil  the  whole  slowly 
over  a gentle  fire,  and  stir  with  a wooden 
spoon  till  it  is  thick  and  smooth.  In  order  to- 
ascertain  whether  or  not  it  is  done  enough  put 
a little  every  now  and  then  upon  a plate,  and 
when  it  jellies  it  is  done.  Put  it,  whilst  hot, 
into  glasses  or  jars,  and  cover  in  the  usual  way. 
Time,  five  hours  or  more. 

Quince  Paste,  for  Dessert.  — Take- 
some  ripe  quinces,  pare,  core,  and  quarter  them, 
and  boil  them  until  they  are  soft  in  as  much 
water  as  will  barely  cover  them.  Lift  them 
out,  drain  them,  and  rub  them  through  a sieve. 
Stir  the  pulp  over  a clear  fire  until  it  forms  a 
dry  paste.  Weigh  it,  mix  with  it  its  weight 
in  powdered  and  sifted  sugar,  and  stir  it 
unceasingly  over  a gentle  fire  until  it  is  firm, 
and  leaves  the  sides  of  the  saucepan  with  the 
spoon.  Press  it  into  shallow  pans,  and  when  it 
is  cold  stamp  it  out  into  shapes,  and,rif  neces- 
sary, dry  these  in  a cool  oven  until  they  are 
entirely  free  from  moisture.  Store  in  tin  boxes 
between  sheets  of  writing  paper.  The  paste 
may,  if  liked,  be  more  strongly  flavoured  by 
boiling  the  fruit  in  quince  juice  instead  of 
water.  Time,  four  to  five  hours. 

Quince  Pie. — Line  the  edges  of  a pie-dish 
with  a short  paste.  Pill  the  dish  with  quinces, 
pared,  corod,  and  quartered,  sprinkle  a little 
sugar  on  tho  top,  and  add  a pinch  of  grated 
lemon-peel.  Moisten  the  edges,  cover  the  disb 
with  pastry,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
Sift  a little  powdered  sugar  over  the  pie  before 
sending  it  to  table.  Time  to  bake,  according 
to  size. 
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Quince  Pudding— Take  six  or  eight 
Wrr0  ripe  quinces.  Parc,  core,  and  quarter 
them,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan,  with  as 
much  boiling  water  as  will  cover  them,  and  let 
them  simmer  gently  until  soft.  Press  them 
through  a sieve,  sweeten  the  pulp,  and  flavour 
with  lemon,  cinnamon,  or  ginger.  When  it 
is  cool,  stir  into  it  a pint  of  thick  cream  and 
the  well-beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Lino  a 
pie-dish  with  good  puff  paste,  pour  in  the 
prepared  quince,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
Sift  white  sugar  thickly  over  the  pudding 
before  sending  it  to  table.  Time  to  bake,  about 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Quince  Snow  (for  Dessert). — Take  some 
fine  fresh  quinces,  and  boil  them  till  tender. 
Peel,  cut  them  into  slices,  and  mash  them. 
Weigh  out  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar.  To 
every  pound  of  quincos,  take  the  whites  of 
three  eggs  beat  up,  and  add  them  one  after 
the  other,  turning  always  the  same  way.  After 
each  addition,  add  also  a spoonful  of  sugar. 
Continue  beating  till  the  whole  is  white  and 
frothy  : the  longer  it  is  beaten  the  better  the 
snow  will  be.  Spread  it  upon  wafer-paper  in 
any  shapes  you  please,  and  let  the  snow  dry  in 
the  sun. 

Quince  Tart. — Put  one  pound  of  sugar 
into  a brass  pan,  pour  over  it  a pint  of  water, 
and  boil  the  sugar  to  a syrup.  Slice  a pound 
of  quinces  into  it,  and  let  all  boil  till  it  becomes 
a marmalade,  stirring  all  the  time.  Next  take 
six  ounces  of  chopped  almonds,  two  ounces  of 
citron,  the  peel  of  two  lemons  cut  very  thin,  or 
grated  together  with  the  juice  of  the  lemons. 
Let  all  boil  up ; cover  a baking-plate  with 
wafer-paper,  pour  it  over,  and  make  it  smooth. 
When  the  tart  is  baked,  beat  up  the  juice  of 
two  lemons  with  pounded  sugar  till  it  is  white 
like  ice ; cover  the  tart  with  it,  and  let  it  dry 
in  a cool  oven. 

Quince  Wine. — This  is  made  by  mixing 
one  quart  of  the  juice  of  quinces  with  one  pound 
of  sugar,  and  then  suffering  the  liquid  to 
ferment.  By  adding  to  the  same  quantity  one 
pint  of  the  best  French  brandy  and  four  ounces 
of  sugar,  a celebrated  liqueur  is  prepared  on  the 
>'  Continent,  which  used  to  be  greatly  prized  as  a 
cordial  and  stomachic  when  taken  in  small 
quantities — say  two  or  three  spoonfuls  at  a 
time. 

Quince  Wine  (another  way).  — Take 
twelve  quinces,  cut  them  in  slices,  and  boil 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  a gallon  of  water. 
Then  add  two  pounds  of  lump  sugar ; ferment, 
and  add  one  gallon  of  lemon- wine,  and  one  part 
of  spirit. 

Quinces,  Brandied. — Weigh  some  ripe 
quinces,  and  allow  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  loaf  sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit.  Wash 
the  quinces,  put  them,  without  paring  them, 
into  a proserving-pan,  with  as  much  water  as 
will  barely  cover  them,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  until  they  arc  so  soft  that  a pin  can  bo 
easily  stuck  into  them;  drain  them,  and  put 
them  aside.  Boil  the  sugar  with  sis  much  water 
as  will  moisten  it,  and  when  bubbles  form 
in  it  put  in  the  quinces ; let  them  boil  up  once, 
and  put  thorn  aside  until  the  next  day.  Pour 
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the  syrup  from  them,  and  put  them  into  wide- 
mouthed bottles.  Boil  the  syrup  until  it  is 
thick  and  clear,  let  it  get  cold,  and  mix  with  it 
an  equal  quantity  of  brandy.  Pour  this  liquor 
over  the  fruit,  tie  bladders  over  the  mouths  of 
the  bottles,  and  store  in  a cool  dry  place. 

Quinces,  Preserved.  — Take  some 
quinces,  cut  them  into  small  pieces,  and  boil 
them  in  a quart  of  water,  to  which  one  spoon- 
ful of  salt  and  the  same  quantity  of  honey  has 
been  added,  until  the  water  tastes  strongly 
of  quinces;  then  add  a quart  of  white  wine, 
vinegar.  Now  lay  the  quinces  it  is  wished  to 
preserve  at  the  bottom  of  an  earthenware  jar, 
and  pour  the  above  liquor  over  them.  Put  into 
jars,  and  cover  closely. 

Quinces,  Preserved  (another  way).— 
Soak  the  quinces  before  they  are  quite  ripe 
in  salt  and  water  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then 
take  them  out,  dip  them  in  a hot  pickle  of  white 
wine  vinegar,  salt,  mace,  cloves,  and. bay -leaves 
boiled  together,  and  then  preserve  them  in  a 
stone  jar,  covered  with  vinegar. 

Quinces,  Preserved  Whole.  — Pare 
some  ripe  quinces,  and  scoop  out  the  cores 
without  opening  the  fruit.  Put  them  into- 
boiling  water,  and  let  them  simmer  gently 
until  they  are  tender  without  being  broken. 
Drain  them,  put  them  aside  to  cool,  and  boil  the 
liquor  with  a pound  of  sugar  for  every  pound 
of  fruit ; pour  it  over  the  quinces,  and  let  them 
remain  until  the  next  day.  Add  to  the  syrup 
as  much  apple  jelly  as  will  cover  the  fruit. 
Dissolve  it  with  the  syrup,  and  put  the  quinces 
into  it.  Let  them  boil  quickly  until  they  look 
clear,  then  put  them  into  glasses.  Put  a small 
portion  of  the  liquor  upon  a plate,  and  if  it  will 
jelly  when  cold,  it  is  ready  for  pouring  over 
the  fruit ; if  not,  it  must  be  boiled  until  it  will 
do  so.  If  no  apple  jelly  is  at  hand,  it  may  be 
made  as  follows : — Take  some  fine  golden, 
pippins  or  small  crab  apples,  rub  them  with  a 
soft  cloth,  and  put  them,  without  paring  them, 
into  a preserving-pan,  with  as  much  water  as 
will  barely  cover  them.  Let  them  simmer 
gently  until  the  fruit  is  quite  soft.  Strain  the 
juice  through  a jelly-bag,  two' or  three  times  if 
necessary,  until  it  is  quite  clear,  and  boil  it,  with 
a pound  of  sugar  for  every  pint  of  liquor,  until 
it  will  jelly  when  a little  is  put  upon  a plate, 
it  is  then  ready  for  use.  If  liked,  quince  juice 
may  be  used  instead  of  apple  jelly  to  cover  the 
fruit.  To  make  this,  cut  up  some  small  quinces 
without  coring  or  paring  them,  and  boil  them 
in  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them  until  the 
liquor  is  strongly  flavoured  with  them.  Strain 
the  juice,  and  boil  it,  with  a pound  of  sugar  to- 
each  pint,  until  it  will  jelly.  If  when  the 
quinces  are  being  boiled  in  the  jelly  they  seem 
likely  to  break,  they  must  be  lifted  one  by  one 
carefully  out  of  the  syrup,  put  into  a jar,  and 
the  syrup  poured  over  them,  then  boiled  again 
the  next  day.  Timo,  two  or  three  days. 

Quinces,  Ratafia  of  (a  French  recipe). — 
Grate  ripe  quinces  till  you  come  to  the  core, 
but  be  careful  there  are  no  pips.  Let  the  mass- 
remain  for  three  days  in  an  earthen  pan : 
squeeze  it  to  extract  all  the  j uico : measure  it,  and 
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add  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  brandy.  Allow 
six  ounces  of  sugar  to  oach.  quart  of  tho  mixture, 
with  somo  cinnamon  and  cloves  to  taste.  Lot  it 
infuse  for  two  months,  then  filter  it,  and  pour  it 
into  bottles.  This  liqueur,  when  old,  is  excel- 
lent. 

Quin’s  Sauce  (An  old-fashioned  fish 
sauce). — Put  a quarter  of  a pint  of  walnut 
pickle  into  a saucepan,  with  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  port,  half  a pint  of  mushroom  ketchup,  a 
dozen  anchovios,  boned  and  pounded,  a dozen 
sliced  shallots,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  cayenne, 
and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  soy.  Simmer  all 
gently  for  ten  minutes,  strain  tho  sauce,  and, 
when  cold,  bottle  for  use.  Securely  corked 
and  stored  in  a cool  place,  the  sauce  will  keep 
for  some  time. 

Quin’s  Sauce  (another  way). — To  a quart 
of  walnut  pickle  add  six  anchovies,  six  bay- 
leaves,  six  shallots,  three  cloves,  a blade  of 
mace,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  cayenne,  and  a 
dozen  peppercorns.  Boil  the  whole  until  tho 
anchovies  are  dissolved.  Take  it  oil'  the  fire ; 
when  cold,  add  half  a pint  of  red  wine,  and 
bottle  the  sauce,  corking  the  bottles  well. 

Quin’s  Sauce  (another  way). — To  half  a 
pint  of  mushroom  ketchup  add  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  walnut  pickle,  three  anchovies,  two 
cloves  of  garlic  pounded,  and  as  much  cayenne 
pepper  as  will  cover  a shilling.  Put  it  into  a 
bottle  and  shake  it  well ; it  is  then  fit  for  use. 
It  must  be  kept  in  a well-corked  bottle. 

Quin’s  Sauce  (another  way). — The  fol- 
lowing is  Dr.  Kitchiner’s  recipe  for  this  sauce : 
— “ It  was  given  me,”  he  says,  “by  a very 
sagacious  sauce-maker.”  Two  wine-glassfuls  of 
port  and  two  of  walnut  pickle,  four  of  mush- 
room ketchup,  half  a dozen  of  anchovies 
pounded,  the  like  number  of  eschalots  sliced 
and  pounded,  a table-spoonful  of  soy,  and  half  a 
drachm  of  cayenne  pepper.  Let  them  simmer 
gently  for  ten  minutes;  strain  it,  and,  when 
cold,  put  it  into  bottles  well  corked  and  sealed 
over ; it  will  keep  for  a considerable  time. 


R 

Rabbit. — There  are  two  sorts — the  tame 
and  the  wild.  Tame  rabbits  are  the  larger  of 
the  two,  with  the  flesh  white  and  delicate.  Of 
these  the  Ostend  rabbits  are  most  highly  valued. 
Wild  rabbits  arc  considered  to  possess  the  finest 
flavour.  Rabbits  are  highly  esteemed  for  food, 
and  are  valuable  because  they  can  be  served  in 
so  many  ways.  As  the  meat  is  rather  dry,  bacon 
is  generally  served  with  them.  When  used  for 
tho  tablo,  they  should  bo  young,  and  should  not 
have  been  kept  moro  than  a day  or  two.  They 
havo  been  moro  thought  of  of  lato  years  than 
they  used  to  be,  probably  becauso  in  their  wild 
stato  they  are  less  plentiful  than  formerly,  in 
consequence  of  tho  advance  of  agriculture,  and 
the  employment  of  light  lands  for  more  profit- 
able purposes  than  rabbit-warrens.  M.  Udo 
gives  somo  additional  particulars  on  this  head  : 
—“It  is  to  be  observed,”  ho  says,  “that 


warren  rabbits  only  ought  to  be  sent  up  to  a 
good  table,  tame  rabbits  in  general  having  no  i 
flavour  but  that  of  cabbage ; and  you  must  be 
particular  in  using  for  table  only  young  rabbits. 
Whether  they  are  so  may  be  ascertained  by 
breaking  tho  jaw  between  the  thumb  and 
finger ; if  they  are  old,  they  resist  the  pressure. 
Also  by  feeling  in  the  joint  of  the  paw  for  a 
little  nut ; if  it  is  gone,  the  rabbit  is  old  and 
not  fit  for  fine  cookery.  In  such  cases  use  them 
to  make  rabbit  puddings  or  pies.” 


THE  ItABBIT. 


Rabbit  (a  la  Minute).— Cut  a fresh  young 
rabbit  into  neat  joints.  Dissolve  two  or  three 
ounces  of  butter  in  a stewpan,  put  in  the  pieces 
of  rabbit,  and  turn  them  about  until  they  are 
lightly  browned  all  over.  Pour  over  them  as 
much  stock  or  water  as  will  cover  them,  and 
add  a little  pepper  and  salt,  a blade  of  mace, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  chopped  parsley,  and. 
three  or  four  mushrooms  if  these  are  to  be  had. 
Let  all  simmer  gently  together  until  the  rabbit 
is  done  enough,  and,  ten  minutes  before  it  is 
taken  from  the  fire,  thicken  the  gravy  with  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  flour.  Serve  very  hot.  A - 
glassful  of  sherry  may  be  added  to  the  sauce 
or  not.  Time  altogether,  forty  minutes.  Pro-  • 
bable  cost,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three 
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persons. 


Rabbit  (a  la  Poulette).— Cut  up  a fresh 
young  rabbit  into  neat  joints  convenient  for 
serving.  Lay  these  in  a pie-dish,  cover  with: 
equal  parts  of  milk  and  water,  and  let  them 
soak  for  an  hour  or  two ; this  will  render: 
them  juicy  and  tender.  Drain  them,  put 
them  into  a stewpan,  pour  over  them  as  much 
boiling  white  stock  or  water  as  will  cover  them, . 
and  add  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  white  pepper,  a bunch  of  parsley, 
two  small  button  onions,  a blade  of  mace,  anc. 
six  or  eight  mushrooms.  Let  the  sauce  bon  up, 
then  draw  tho  saucepan  to  tho  side,  and  lot  its 
contents  simmer  very  gently  indeed  for  half  an 
hour.  Take  up  the  meat,  and  set  it  aside  tor  a, 
short  time.  Strain  the  sauce,  and  boil  q}“ckl> 
until  it  is  reduced  one-third.  Stir  into  it 
table-spoonfuls  of  thick  cream,  put  m the  pieces 
of  rabbit,  and  let  them  remain  until  the)  are  hot 
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through,  but  tho  sauce  must  not  boil  after  the 
moat  Is  put  iu  a second  time.  Arrange  the 
rabbit  in  a dish,  pour  the  sauce  over  it,  and 
o-arnish  with  parsley  and  cut  lemon.  A glassful 
of  li,rht  wine  may  be  added  to  the  sauce  or  not. 
Tirno  altogether,  two  hours.  Probable  cost, 
2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Rabbit  (a  la  Tartare).— A French  recipe. 
—Take  a rabbit,  and  bone  it.  Then  cut  it  into 
pieces,  which  marinade  some  hours  in  parsley, 
mushrooms,  chives,  and  a clove  of  garlic,  all 
chopped  fine,  together  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
oil ; dip  each  piece  of  rabbit  in  bread-crumbs, 
broil,  sprinkling  the  pieces  with  the  marinade. 
Serve  in  a sauce  d la  Tartare  (see  Tartar  Sauce). 
Probable  cost,  rabbit,  7d.  to  9d.  per  pound. 

Rabbit  and  Eel,  Matelote  of.— Take  a 
plump  young  rabbit,  a fine  eel,  and  three  or 
four  slices  of  bacon.  Skin,  empty,  and  wash 
the  rabbit,  cut  it  into  small  joints,  and  if  the 
head  is  to  be  used,  split  it  in  halves,  and  take 
out  the  eyes.  Skin  and  empty  the  eel,  and 
divide  it  into  short  lengths.  Fry  the  rabbit  and 
eel  in  hot  fat,  together  with  the  bacon  cut  into 
dice,  till  all  are  brightly  browned  and  half 
cooked ; take  them  up,  set  them  aside,  and  in 
! the  same  fat  fry  half  a dozen  button  onions  or 
two  moderate-sized  onions  sliced,  and  a dozen 
button  mushrooms  if  these  are  to  be  had.  When 
these  also  are  browned,  put  them  in  a clean 
saucepan  with  the  fried  rabbit  and  eel,  and  mix 
as  much  flour  with  the  hot  fat  as  is  required  to 
make  a smooth  paste.  Moisten  this  with  stock 
or  water  to  make  gravy  of  the  consistency  of 
cream,  put  into  this  the  fried  meat,  onions,  and 
i mushrooms,  and  add  the  liver  and  heart  of  the 
, rabbit,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt  if  required.  Simmer  all  gently 
together  till  the  rabbit  is  tender.  When  done 
j enough,  pile  the  rabbit  in  the  centre  of  a 
dish,  arrange  the  pieces  of  eel  and  the  bacon 
round  it,  and  keep  the  meat  hot.  Strain  the 
gravy,  put  a glassful  of  wine  into  it,  boil  it 
down  till  it  is  smooth  and  thick,  and  pour  it 
it  over  the  meat.  Serve  immediately.  When 
mushrooms  are  not  at  hand,  a tea-spoonful  of 
i anchovy  and  a spoonful  of  bruised  capers,  or 
i throe  or  four  gherkins  chopped  small,  may  be 
stirred  into  the  sauce  by  way  of  a substitute. 
This  recipe  may  be  used  for  a rabbit  alone,  or 
an  eel  alone,  as  well  as  for  the  two  together. 
Time,  half  an  hour  to  simmer  the  rabbit,  &c. 
Probable  cost  of  rabbit,  7d.  to  9d.  per  pound; 
eel,  very  variable.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven 
persons. 

Rabbit,  Baked. — Skin,  draw,  and  wash 
•;  thoroughly  a young  rabbit,  and,  if  convenient, 
let  it  lie  in  milk  and  water  for  an  hour  or 
two.  Drain  it,  and  cut  it  up  into  small  neat 
i!  joints  convenient  for  serving.  Popper  those 
; lightly,  placo  them  in  a single  layer  in  a 
baking-tin,  and  cover  each  piece  with  a rasher 
of  bacon.  Put  tho  tin  into  a moderatoly-hoated 
oven,  and  bako  tho  rabbit  until  it  is  done 
enough.  Arrange  the  rabbit  and  bacon  alter- 
nately in  a circlo  on  a hot  dish,  and  pour  tho 
gravy  in  the  tin  over  them.  Servo  very  hot, 
with  mashed  potatoes  as  an  accompaniment. 
Time  to  bake,  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour 


to  ono  hour.  Probable  cost,  7d.  to  9d.  per 
pound.  Sufficient,  ono  rabbit  for  two  or  three 
persons. 

Rabbit,  Baked  (another  way).— Take  a 
plump  young  rabbit.  Skin,  empty,  and  wash 
it,  line  the  inside  with  slices  of  fat  bacon,  and 
fill  it  with  good  veal  forcemeat.  Sew  it  up 
securely,  and  truss  it  firmly,  with  the  hind  legs 
backward,  the  back  legs  forward,  and  the  head 
in  an  upright  position.  Lay  a slice  of  fat  bacon 
over  the  back,  and  put  the  rabbit  in  a deep 
dripping-tin,  then  lay  three  or  four  lumps  of 
butter  or  dripping  upon  it,  and  place  it  in  a 
moderate  oven.  When  it  is  almost  done  enough, 
dredge  a little  flour  over  it,  baste  it  again,  and 
set  it  in  the  oven  to  brown.  Lift  it  upon  a hot 
dish,  remove  the  skewers,  pour  a spoonful  or 
two  of  good  brown  gravy  over  it,  and  send 
some  more  to  table  in  a tureen.  Garnish  the 
dish  with  slices  of  fat  bacon.  If  liked,  red- 
currant  jelly  may  accompany  the  baked  rabbit. 
Time  to  bake,  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  one  hour ; less  if  the  rabbit  is  small.  Pro- 
bable cost  of  rabbit,  7d.  to  9d.  per  pound.  Suf- 
ficient for  five  or  six  persons. 

Rabbit,  Baked,  and  Macaroni.— Cut 

a rabbit  into  joints,  or  truss  it  if  preferred; 
butter  it  well,  and  lay  it  in  a baking-dish  on 
some  slices  of  ham.  Place  it  in  a moderately- 
heated  oven,  and  let  it  remain  there,  basting 
now  and  then  with  more  butter.  Take  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  Naples  macaroni,  break 
it  in  pieces  about  two  inches  in  length,  and 
throw  these  into  a stewpan  of  boiling  stock. 
Let  the  macaroni  simmer  till  tender,  then  strain 
it ; mix  with  it  one  ounce  of  white  sugar,  and 
two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  season  to  taste,  and 
add  to  the  rabbit  a table-spoonful  of  brandy 
and  a table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice.  Place  the 
macaroni  in  the  dish  with  the  rabbit,  bake  until 
the  macaroni  is  of  a pleasant  brown  colour,  and 
send  to  table  in  the  dish  in  which  the  rabbit 
was  baked.  Time,  the  rabbit  must  have  been 
at  least  half  an  horn-  in  the  oven  before  the 
addition  of  the  macaroni. 

Rabbit,  Baked,  with  Rice.— Cut  up  a 

fat  young  rabbit  into  neat  joints,  and  pepper 
these  rather  highly.  Dissolve  three  or  four 
ounces  of  bacon  fat  or  good  dripping  in  a sauce- 
pan, put  in  the  pieces  of  rabbit,  and  let  them 
steam  over  a gentle  fire  until  they  are  lightly 
browned  and  half  dressed.  Take  them  up, 
drain  them,  and  put  them  aside.  Wash  half  a 
pound  of  rice,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with 
a quart  of  nicely-flavoured  stock  and  half  a 
blade  of  mace.  Let  it  simmer  until  it  is  tender 
and  has  absorbed  the  liquor,  then  let  it  cool;  and 
stir  in  with  it  a large  slice  of  fresh  butter  and 
tho  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Butter  a deep  dish,  lay 
tho  pieces  of  rabbit  into  it,  pour  over  them  a 
large  spoonful  of  chutnee,  and  then  spread  the 
rice  on  the  top.  Lay  the  beaten  yolks  of  two 
eggs  upon  the  rice,  and  bake  the  preparation  in 
a brisk  oven.  Serve  very  hot  in  the  dish  in 
which  it  was  baked.  Time  to  bake,  half  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  3s.  4d.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons. 

Rabbit,  Boiled. — This  is  tho  usual  and 
ono  of  tho  most  acceptable  ways  of  dressing 
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rabbits.  Choose  moderately  young  rabbits, 
skin,  draw,  and  wash  them.  Truss  them  with 
the  hoads  showered  to  the  sides,  drop  them  into 
boiling  water,  and  let  them  simmer  gently 
until  done  enough.  Drain  them,  and  serve 
either  with  onion,  liver,  white,  or  mushroom 
sauce,  or  parsley  and  butter.  The  first  of  these 
is  generally  preferred.  Send  boiled  bacon  to 
table  with  the  boiled  rabbits,  or  garnish  the 
dish  with  rashers  of  broiled  bacon.  The  flesh 
of  a boiled  rabbit  will  be  rendered  more  juicy 
and  tender  if  it  is  soaked  in  milk  and  water  for  a 
couple  of  hours  before  being  boiled.  Its  flavour, 
too,  will  be  improved  if  an  onion,  a carrot,  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a blade  of  mace,  half  a 
dozen  peppercorns,  and  a little  salt  are  put 
into  the  water  with  it.  Time  to  simmer  the 
rabbits,  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes,  according 
to  age  and  size.  A very  young  rabbit  will  be 
done  enough  in  twenty-five  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  7d.  to  9d.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  two 
rabbits  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Babbit,  Boiled  (Dr.  Kitchiner’s  recipe). 
— Truss  the  rabbits  short,  lay  them  in  a basin 
of  warm  water  for  ten  minutes,  then  put  them 
into  plenty  of  water,  and  boil  them  about  half 
an  hour ; if  large  ones,  three  quarters ; if  very 
old,  an  hour;  smother  them  with  plenty  of 
white  onion  sauce,  mince  the  fiver,  and  lay  it 
round  the  dish,  or  make  fiver  sauce,  and  send 
it  up  in  a boat.  Ask  those  you  are  going  to 
make  fiver  sauce  for,  if  they  like  plain  fiver 
sauce,  or  liver  and  parsley,  or  fiver  and  lemon 
sauce.  It  will  save  much  trouble  to  the  carver 
if  the  rabbits  be  cut  up  in  the  kitchen  into 
pieces  fit  to  serve  at  table,  and  the  head  divided, 
one  half  laid  at  each  end,  and  slices  of  lemon 
and  the  fiver  chopped  very  finely  laid  on  the 
sides  of  the  dish.  At  all  events,  cut  off  the 
head  before  you  send  it  to  table.  We  hardly 
remember  that  the  thing  ever  lived  if  wo  do  not 
see  the  head,  while  it  may  excite  ugly  ideas  to 
see  it  cut  up  in  an  attitude  imitative  of  fife ; 
besides,  for  the  preservation  of  the)  head  the 
poor  animal  sometimes  suffers  a slower  death. 

Babbit,  Boiled,  and  Onions.  — Take 
one  or  two  rabbits,  skin  them,  and  skewer  as 
for  hoiling ; put  them  into  warm  water  in  order 
to  extract  all  the  blood;  when  they  are  very 
white,  boil  in  boiling  water  and  a little  salt. 
They  will  take  from  three-quarters  to  one 
hour.  Make  the  sauce  as  follows : — Peel  a 
dozen  white  onions,  cut  off  the  tops  and  tails, 
then  cut  them  into  six  pieces  each,  put  them  to 
boil  in  boiling  water  and  a little  salt ; when 
nearly  done,  drain  them  on  a sieve,  put  them 
into  a clean  towel,  squeezo  out  the  water,  then 
chop  them  very  fino ; put  them  into  a stowpan 
with  half  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  let 
them  fry  to  drain  tlio  water  away;  then  put 
half  a spoonful  of  flour,  mix  well  together,  and 
moisten  with  cream  or  milk,  but  cream  is 
preferable  ; noxt  let  this  sauce  boil  down  on  a 
sharp  fire,  put  some  salt  und  popper  to  it,  and 
mako  it  rather  thick.  Drain  the  rabbits,  and 
cover  thorn  with  this  sauce. 

Babbit,  Boiled,  To  Carve.  — First 
separate  tho  legs  and  shoulders;  then  out  the 
back  across  into  two  parts.  Tliis  may  readily 


bo  accomplished  by  inserting  the  knife  in  the 
joint,  and  raising  up  tho  back  with  the  fork. 
As  in  the  case  of  tho  hare,  the  back  of  the 
rabbit  is  best  worth  eating.  Some  liver-sauce 
should  always  be  served  with  boiled  rabbit. 


BABBIT,  BOILED,  TO  CARVE. 


Babbit,  Boudins  of.— Take  the  white 
flesh  of  a rabbit.  Free  it  from  skin  and  sinew, 
mince  finely,  pound  well,  and  make  into  a 
delicate  forcemeat,  by  mixing  with  each  pound  i 
of  meat  two  ounces  of  butter,  one  ounce  of  fat ; 
bacon,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour.  Season  i 
the  forcemeat  with  salt,  pepper,  and  pounded 
mace,  flavour  with  dressed  onions  or  mush- 
rooms finely  minced,  and  bind  it  together  with 
one  or  two  yolks  of  eggs.  Beat  till  it  is  quite 
smooth.  Spread  it  on  a dish,  and  form  the 
forcemeat  into  small  sausages.  Put  these  into  i 
a stewpan,  cover  with  boiling  stock,  and  let  : 
them  simmer  gently  until  the  forcemeat  is  set. 
Drain  them,  (fish  them  in  a circle,  pour  over: 
them  some  nicely-flavoured  brown  sauce,  and 
serve  very  hot.  If  liked,  two  or  three  pounded  i 
potatoes,  or  a small  portion  of  panada,  may 
be  mixed  with  the  forcemeat;  if  so  the  flour 
should  be  omitted.  This  is  a convenient  way 
of  using  the  remains  of  cold  dressed  rabbit. 
Time,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  boil  the 
boudins.  Probable  cost  of  rabbits,  7d.  to  9d. 
per  pound. 

Babbit,  Boudins  of  (a  la  Reine). — 
Prepare  in  the  same  manner  as  croquettes  ( see  i 
Rabbit,  Croquettes  of : M.  IJde’s  way) ; roll 
the  meat  into  large  boudins,  sausage  shape, 
dip  into  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them. 
Serve  under  them  some  veloute,  with  a little 
glaze  of  game.  For  croquettes  or  boudins  a,  la 
reine,  made  of  fowls,  rabbits,  or  game,  if  you 
should  have  by  you  some  sweetbreads,  they 
will  be  a great  improvement,  as  they  make  them 
more  mellow  and  delicate. 

Babbit,  Broiled  (a  la  Maintenon) .—Cut 
up  a fresh  young  rabbit  into  neat  joints  con- 
venient for  serving.  Put  these  into  a stewpan, 
pour  over  them  as  much  good  stock  as  will  I 
barely  cover  them,  and  put  with  them  a bunch 
of  parsley,  one  or  two  sticks  of  celery,  two 
onions,  a blade  of  mace,  a sliced  carrot,  six  or 
eight  pepporcoms,  and  half  a dozen  mushrooms. 
Let  them  siminor  gently  for  half  an  hour. 
Take  them  up,  drain  them,  and  let  them  cool. 
Cut  as  many  pieces  of  writing-paper  as  there 
are  piccos  of  rabbit,  butter  these,  and  lay  inside 
each  one  a piece  of  fat  bacon.  Lay  the  rabbit 
on  this,  and  sprinklo  over  it  ft  little  white  popper 
and  grated  nutmeg.  Fold  tho  paper  round  tho 
moat,  and  broil  the  pieces  of  rabbit  over  a cloar 
fire  until  tho  bacon  has  had  time  to  cook  suf- 
ficiently. Serve  in  the  papers.  Thicken  the 
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pravv  with  a little  brown  thickening,  and  send 

ST)  y , v. ir,  o tureen  Time  to  broil  the 
^bbit  ten  minutes.  Probable.  cost  of  rabbits, 

7d.  to’  9d.  per  pound.  Sufliciont  for  two  01 
threo  persons. 

•Rabbit  Cake  (a  breakfast,  luncheon,  or 
supper  dish) . — Take  the  white  meat  from  two 
™ rabbits.  Put  the  bones  into  a saucepan, 
cover0  them  with  cold  water,  add  an  onion,  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  let  these  ingredients  stew  gently  until 
the  gravy  is  strong  and  pleasantly  flavoured. 
Stain,  thicken  with  a little  flour  and  butter 
stir  one  or  two  spoonfuls  of  cream  into  the 
oravy,  and  let  it  boil  until  it  is  smooth  and  of 
£ consistency  of  custard.  Take  the  weight 
of  the  meat  in  fat  bacon,  cut  this  into  small 
pieces,  and  melt  these  in  a saucepan  over  a 
gentle  fire.  In  two  or  three  minutes  put 
the  pieces  of  rabbit  into  the  pan  with  them, 
accompanied  by  a bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig 
of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  and  a little  pepper,  and 
stir  all  with  a wooden  spoon  until  the  meat 
is  sufficiently  dressed.  Turn  the  contents  of 
the  saucepan  into  a mortar  with  half  the  quan- 
tity of  panada  ( see  Panada),  pound  all  together 
to  a smooth  paste,  and  rub  this  through  a hair 
sieve.  Moisten  the  forcemeat  with  a smalt 
Quantity  of  the  sauce  made  from  the  bones,  and 
bind  it  together  with  the  yolks  of  two  or  three 
eo-gs.  Taste  the  forcemeat,  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  it  is  pleasantly  flavoured,  and,  if  further 
seasoning  is  required,  pound  the  mixture  aSam 
after  it  is  added.  A few  mushrooms  or  truffles 
cut  small  may  be  added  if  liked.  Butter  two 
round  moulds  of  different  sizes,  and  press  the 
forcemeat  into  these.  Cover  them,  put  them 
into  a large  pan  containing  boiling  water 
three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  keep  this  boiling 
until  the  forcemeat  is  sufficiently  cooked.  Let 
it  get  cold.  When  wanted,  turn  the  larger  cake 
upon  a dish,  put  the  smaller  cake  on  the  top  of 
It,  and  place  a ring  of  clear  aspic  jelly  on  the 
top  of  all.  Garnish  the  dish  with  aspic  jelly 
cut  into  dice,  and,  if  liked,  place  a border  of 
rice  round  the  cake.  When  prettily  ornamented 
it  is  ready  for  serving.  Time  to  boil  the  cakes, 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a quarter,  ac- 
cording to  size.  Probable  cost  of  rabbits,  7d. 
to  9d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  nine 
persons. 

Rabbit,  Cold,  To  Dress.— Joint  the 
meat,  beat  up  an  egg  or  two  with  a little 
grated  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt,  some  parsley 
minced  fine,  and  some  bread-crumbs ; dip  the 
meat  into  the  batter,  sprinkle  with  crumbs, 
have  ready  some  sweet  beef-dripping  hot  in  a 
pan,  and  fry  the  meat  to  a light  brown  ; thicken 
a little  gravy  with  flour,  put  a large  spoonful 
of  ketchup  to  it,  lay  the  fry  in  a hot  dish,  pour 
the  gravy  round  it,  not  over  it,  and  servo  hot ; 
garnish  with  lemon  and  toast. 

Rabbit,  Croquettes  of —Pick  the  meat 
from  the  remains  of  roast  rabbit,  and  freo  it 
from  skin  and  sinew.  Mince  finely,  adding 
to  it  a third  of  its  weight  in  lean  ham,  and 
season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg. 
Put  the  mixture  into  a stewpan  with  a slieo  of 
fresh  butter  and  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
thick  cream  or  white  sauce,  and  stir  over  a 


gentle  fire  for  fivo  or  six  minutes.  laste  if  it 
be  nicely  seasoned,  and  spread  it  on  a dish  to 
cool.  If  liked,  one  or  two  mushrooms  or  truffles 
can  be  added  to  the  forcemeat.  Divide  the  pre- 
paration into  portions  of  an  equal  size,  mould 
these  into  the  shape  of  corks  or  balls,  brush 
over  with  oil,  roll  them  in  egg  and  bread- 
crumbs, and  fry  in  hot  fat  till  they  are  crisp 
and  lightly  browned.  Drain  them,  sprinkle 
a little  salt  over  them,  pile  them  on  a napkin, 
and  garnish  with  parsley.  If  liked,  tomato 
or  piquant  sauce  can  be  sent  to  table  in  a 
tureen.  Time  to  fry,  five  to  seven  minutes. 


Rabbit,  Croquettes  of  (M.  Ude  s way). 
Cut  the  meat  of  young  roasted  rabbits  into  dice, 
which  throw  in  some  bechamel  boiled  down,  add- 
ing a little  glaze  of  game.  Let  this  cool,  then 
roll  it  into  whatever  shape  you  please,  either 
into  balls,  or  into  the  shape  of  a cork  or  pear. 
Fry  the  croquettes,  and  send  up  as  other  cro- 
quettes ; garnish  with  fried  parsley  in  the  centre 
of  the  dish.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  respect- 
in0-  croquettes,  or  any  other  articles  made  use 
of°in  cookery,  that  the  less  you  handle  them 
the  better.  Put  the  preparation  of  the  cro- 
quettes in  a flat  long  dish ; level  it  with  the 
knife  till  you  have  it  the  thickness  required : 
mark  with  the  knife  the  number  of  croquettes 
you  intend  to  make.  Then  take  them  off  the 
dish,  roll  them  in  your  hand  as  little  as  possible, 
put  them  in  the  crumbs  of  bread,  and  roll 
the  magain  in  the  omelet  (eggs  beat  with  a 
little  salt),  and  make  them  of  equal  sizes  m a 
cover  of  a stewpan  till  such  tune  as  you  wish  to 
fry  them,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Rabbit,  Curried.— Take  two  fresh  young 
rabbits  and  half  a pound  of  streaky  bacon.  Cut 
the  bacon  into  small  squares,  and  divide  the 
rabbit  into  pieces  convenient  for  serving.  Fry 
the  bacon  in  two  ounces  of  butter.  As  the 
pieces  of  bacon  brown  take  them  out  and.  lay 
them  on  a separate  dish;  put  in  the  pieces 
of  rabbit,  brown  them  also,  and  lift  them  out : 
then  fry  in  the  fat  three  or  four  sliced  onions 
and  two  sour  apples  finely  minced.  When 
these  are  soft,  rub  them  patiently  through  a 
sieve,  and  mix  the  pulp  very  smoothly  with 
a dessert-spoonful  of  curry  paste,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  curry  powder,  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  flour,  and  a pint  of  stock,  or,  failing  this, 
a pint  of  water  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat.  Put  the  gravy  into 
a stewpan  with  the  rabbit  and  bacon,  and  let 
all  simmer  very  gently  together  until  the  rabbit 
is  sufficiently  cooked,  which  it  will  be  when  the 
flesh  leaves  the  bone  easily.  Pile  the  rabbit 
on  a dish,  pour  the  gravy  over,  and  serve 
with  rice  boiled  for  curry  on  a separate  dish. 
The  flavour  of  this  dish,  which  is  a common  one 
and  a general  favourite,  may  be  varied  in  many 
ways.  A little  celery  or  a few  mushrooms  may 
be  simmered  with  the  gravy,  or  a clove  of  garlic 
may  be  added  when  the  flavouring  is  liked,  or 
a little  fresh  cocoa-nut  maybe  rasped  and  stewed 
with  it,  or  a cupful  of  milk  or  cream  may  be 
added  to  the  sauce.  If  the  apples  are  not  at 
hand  the  juice  of  a lomon  maybe  substituted 
for  them.  Time  to  stew  the  rabbit  in  the 
curry  sauca,  two  hours.  Probable  cost,  ‘2s.  8d. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 
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Rabbit  Curry  ( see  Fowl,  Veal,  or  Rubbit 
Carry). 

Rabbit  en  Papillotes  (a  French  recipe). 
—Take  some  young  and  tender  rabbits,  cut 
thorn  into  joints,  and  let  them  marinade  somo 
hours  in  parsley,  mushrooms,  chives,  and  a 
clove  of  garlic,  all  chopped  line,  together  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  oil.  Cover  each  piece  of 
rabbit  with  some  of  this  seasoning  and  a slice 
of  bacon  cut  very  thin ; wrap  each  separately 
in  well-buttered  white  paper;  broil  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  serve  in  the  paper  as  hot  as 
possible.  Probable  cost,  rabbits,  7d.  to  9d.  per 
pound. 

Rabbit,  Frieandeau  of.— Take  the 
fleshy  portion  of  a large  fat  rabbit — that  is,  the 
hind-quarters  and  the  loins  cut  off  close  to  the 
shoulder-blades.  Lard  the  flesh  evenly  and 
closely,  and  lay  it  in  a deep  baking-dish.  Pour 
upon  it  as  much  nicely-flavoured  stock  as  will 
cover  it,  fasten  a piece  of  buttered  paper  over 
the  dish,  and  bake  the  rabbit  in  a moderate 
oven  until  it  is  quite  tender,  being  careful  to 
baste  it  frequently,  and  to  add  a little  more  stock 
if  required.  Lift  the  rabbit  out  of  the  gravy, 
and  keep  it  hot.  Boil  the  liquor  quickly  in 
which  it  was  baked  till  it  begins  to  thicken. 
Have  ready  a tea-cupful  of  rich  tomato  sauce. 
Spread  this  on  a hot  dish.  Lay  the  rabbit  upon 
it,  pass  a red  hot  shovel  over  the  larding,  to 
make  it  crisp,  and  pour  the  gravy  over  all. 
Serve  very  hot.  Time  to  bake  the  frieandeau, 
two  hours.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Rabbit,  Fricasseed— Cut  a young  rabbit 
into  neat  joints,  lay  it  in  a stewpan,  and  cover 
with  good  stock.  Let  the  liquid  boil,  then  put 
with  it  three  onions,  three  carrots,  three  turnips, 
and  three  sticks  of  celery,  all  sliced;  add  a bunch 
of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a blade  of  mace, 
a,  salt-spoonful  of  grated  nutmeg,  and  a small 
piece  of  sugar,  and  stew  all  gently  together 
until  the  vegetables  are  quite  soft.  Lift  the 
vegetables  out,  and  rub  them  through  a sieve 
with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon.  Stir  the 
puree  over  the  fire  with  a table-spoonful  of 
the  gravy  for  two  or  three  minutes  to  make 
it  quite  hot.  _ Put  tho  pieces  of  rabbit  on  a 
dish,  cover  with  the  puree,  and  pom-  tho  sauce 
over  all.  Serve  very  hot.  Time,  one  hour. 
Probable  cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 


Rabbit,  Fricasseed,  Brown.*— Skin, 

empty,  and  clean  a rabbit,  preserving  the  liver 
and  heart.  W ash  it,  and  afterwards  dry  it  well 
in  a soft  cloth,  and  cut  it  into  neat  joints  con- 
venient for  serving.  If  it  is  intended  to  make 
use  of  the  head,  split  it  open,  and  take  out  tho 
eyes.  Dissolve  a slice  of  butter  and  a slico 
of  lard  in  a saucepan,  and  fry  tho  pieces  of 
rabbit  in  tho  fat.  When  they  arc  nicely 
browned  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  aside. 
Mince  three  onions  finely,  fry  them  until 
brown,  and  put  thorn  with  tho  rabbit.  Stir  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  flour  into  tho  fat,  and  beat 
it  with  tho  back  of  a wooden  spoon  until  it  is 
quite  smooth,  and.  of  a bright  brown  colour. 
Moisten  gradually  with  as  much  stock  or 
water  as  is  required  to  make  it  of  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  cream,  and  add  to  it  a bunch 
of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  two  bay-leaves,  a 


little  salt  and  pepper,  and  a clove  of  garlic 
this  is  liked.  Put  in  the  pieces  of  rabbit,  an 
lot  all  simmer  gently  together  until  tho  rubb 
is  sufficiently  dressed.  J ust  before  the  frieassc 
is  served,  put  into  it  a glassful  of  claret  or  por  ■ 
Time,  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  3s.  Suffieier; 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Rabbit,  Fricasseed,  White.  — Skii  ; 

empty,  and  wash  a nice  young  rabbit,  am 
afterwards  dry  it  well  in  a soft  cloth.  DraL 
it,  and  cut  it  into  neat  joints  convenient  fei 
serving.  Put  it  into  a stewpan,  pour  over  : 
as  much  white  stock  or  water  as  will  bareb 
cover  it,  and  add  two  onions,  a bunch  of  s wet- 
herbs,  half  a blade  of  mace,  tho  peel  of  half : 
lemon,  and  a little  salt.  Simmer  all  gentli 
cogether  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  lift  ou 
the  pieces  of  rabbit,  and  put  them  aside.  ML 
a dessert-spoonful  of  flour  very  smoothly  wit;  •. 
a tea-cupful  of  milk  or  cream,  add  a tea-cup;  j 
iul  of  the  gravy,  and  put  the  liquor  into  j 1 
clean  saucepan  with  a slice  of  butter  rolled  it  !| 
flour.  Stir  it  until  it  boils,  then  let  it  simme,; 
gently  until  it  is  so  thick  that  it  will  coat  th 
spoon.  Put  the  pieces  of  rabbit  into  this  sauce  * , 
and  let  them  get  quite  hot.  Add  pepper  an*, 
salt  if  required,  and  at  the  Last  moment  stir  th 
j uice  of  a lemon  into  the  sauce.  Arrange  th;. 
pieces  of  rabbit  on  a hot  dish,  pour  the  sauc 
over,  and  garnish  with  cut  lemon.  This  fri 
cassee  will  be  very  much  improved  if  a dozen  o i j 
more  blanched  mushrooms  are  simmered  with  < 
the  gravy  ten  minutes  before  it  is  taken  from 
the  fire.  Time,  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  3s 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 


Rabbit,  Fricasseed,  White  (anothe 

and  a superior  way). — Prepare  a rabbit  as  b 
the  last  recipe.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  butte 
in  a stewpan,  sprinkle  a little  salt  and  peppe: 
over  the  pieces  of  rabbit,  put  them  into  th< 
saucepan,  and  with  them  a dozen  buttoi 
onions  and  half  a pint  of  blanched  mush- 
rooms. Let  all  simmer  gently  in  the  butte) 
for  three  or  four  minutes,  shaking  the  sauce- 
pan frequently,  in  order  to  keep  the  pieces  o 
rabbit  from  acquiring  any  colour.  Dredge  twe 
ounces  of  flour  over  them,  pour  on  them  half  i 
pint  of  stock  or  water,  and  add  a glassful  o: 
sherry  or  madeira,  if  liked.  Let  the  fricassei  I 
boil,  then  draw  it  to  the  side  of  tho  fire,  and  let 
it  simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour,  or  longer  it 
tho  rabbit  is  large.  Carefully  remove  the  scum 
and  the  fat  as  they  rise  to  the  surface.  Season  : 
tho  gravy  with  a little  salt  and  pepper,  ii 
required,  and  add  a little  grated  nutmeg,  a 
pinch  of  cayenne,  and  a lump  of  sugar  the  size 
of  a marble.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  take  tho  fricassee  : 
from  the  tiro  for  one  minute,  then  stir  a small ; 
portion  of  the  gravy  into  the  cream,  and  after- 
wards mix  it  with  tho  rest.  Stir  over  the  fire 
till  it  is  quite  hot,  but  on  no  account  allow  it 
to  boil  after  the  eggs  aro  added.  At  the  last 
moment  stir  in  a table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice. 
Arrange  tho  pieces  of  rabbit  on  a hot  dish, 
place  the  mushrooms  and  onions  round  them,  j 
and  pour  tho  sauco  over  all.  Garnish  with  cut  'j 
lemon.  Servo  very  hot.  Time,  one  hour  or 
more.  Probable  oost,  4s.  Sufficient  for  four  or  j 
five  persons. 
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■Rnbibit  Fried. — Skin,  empty,  wash,  and 
soS^Sg  rSwt,  and  cut  it  into  neat  pieces 
the  size  of  an  egg.  Flour  these  we11,  and  fiy 
in  plenty  of  -boiling  dripping  till  the)  are 
Sightly  browned,  moving  them  about  con- 
stantly that  they  may  be  equally -dressed.  Lay  a 
sUce  of  butter  on  a hot  dish,  and  stir  into  this  a. 

small  shallot  finely  minced,  and  a table-spoonful 
of  o-ood  sauce,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon- juice, 
if  this  is  liked.  Arrange  the  pieces  of  rabbit 
neatly  on  a dish,  and  serve  very  hot.  _ Fried 
bacon  is  a suitable  accompaniment  to  this  aisn. 
If  there  is  any  suspicion  that  the  rabbit  is 
stale,  it  should  be  thrown  into  boiling  water, 
and  kept  boding  quickly  for  five  or  six  minutes, 
then  drained,  cooled,  and  cut  up  as  above. 
Time  to  fry,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  rabbit,  7d.  to  9d.  per  pound.  Sufficient 
for  three  or  four  persons. 


Rabbit,  Fried  (another  way).— Prepare 
the  rabbit  as  in  the  preceding  recipe,  but 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  Lucca  od  into  a sauce- 
pan with  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a little  pepper, 
salt,  and  powdered  spice.  Let  the  butter  melt, 
and  put  in  the  pieces  of  rabbit,  place  the  sauce- 
pan upon  a brisk  fire,  and  stir  its  contents 
frequently  till  they  are  sufficiently  dressed. 
Lift  them  out,  stir  an  ounce  of  flour  into  the 
hot  fat,  and  beat  out  any  lumps  that  there 
may  be  with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon. 
Moisten  this  with  half  a pint  of  nicely-flavoured 
stock  and  a glassful  of  sherry,  let  it  boil,  for 
five  minutes,  and  strain  it.  Put  it  back  into 
the  saucepan  with  the  rabbit,  a shallot  finely 
minced,  and  a table-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley. 
When  the  sauce  is  on  the  point  of  boiling,  lift 
out  the  pieces  of  rabbit,  arrange  them  neatly  on 
a dish,  pour  the  sauce  over  them,  and  serve 
very  hot.  Time,  twenty  minutes  to  fry  the 
rabbit.  Probable  cost,  2s.  3d.,  exclusive  of  the 
wine.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 


young  rabbits.  Cut  off  the  heads,  entire  > 
remove  the  bones  from  both,  and  fasten  slices 
of  fat  hacon  over  one,  to  cover  the  outer  or 
skin  side  of  it.  Mince  the  flesh  of  the  other 
rabbit  finely,  and  with  it  an  equal  quantity  of 
fat  hacon,  and  a little  pepper  and  powdered 
mace.  No  salt  will  be  required,  as  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  bacon  will  be  sufficiently  salted. 
Lay  the  boned  rabbit  flat  on  a table,  spread 
half  the  forcemeat  upon  it,  arrange  on  this 
some  strips  of  ham,  tongue,  and  bacon,  together 
with  a truffle  or  two  or  a few  mushrooms 
chopped  small,  if  these  are  at  hand,  and  spread 
another  layer  of  forcemeat  over  all.  Sew  up 
the  rabbit  neatly,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its 
original  form,  fasten  it  securely  that  the  force- 
meat, &c.,  may  not  escape,  and  tie  it  in  a white 
cloth.  Lay  two  or  three  slices  of  bacon  at  the 
bottom  of  a saucepan,  place  the  rolled  meat 
upon  these,  and  add  the  heads  and  bones  of 
the  rabbit  and  any  other  bones  there  may  be, 
together  with  two  carrots,  a large  onion  stuck 
with  two  cloves,  a.  bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of 
thyme,  a bay-leaf,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
Pour  over  these  ingredients  as  much  good 
stock  as  will  barely  cover  them,  and  simmer  all 
very  gently  together,  carefully  removing  the 
scum  as  it  rises,  until  the  galantine  is  done 
enough,  that  is,  until  it  can  be  easily  pierced 
with  a skewer.  Let  the  galantine  get  cold  in 
the  liquor  in  which  it  was  stewed.  Lift  it  out, 
strain  the  liquor,  boil  it  down  until  it  is  so 
far  reduced  that  it  will  form  a jelly  when  cold, 
and  clarify  with  white  of  egg.  Pour  this 
jelly  upon  plates,  that  it  may  set  firm,  brush- 
ing one  or  two  coats  of  it  over  the  galantine  to 
serve  as  glaze.  Dish  the  galantine  on  a white 
napkin,  and  garnish  with  the  savoury  jelly, 
cut  into  dice,  cubes,  stars,  &c.  A galantine  is 
always  served  cold.  Time  to  simmer,  three  or 
four  hours.  Probable  cost  of  rabbits,  7d.  to  9d. 
per  pound. 


Rabbit,  Fried  (another  way).— Prepare 
the  rabbit  as  before,  and  cut  it  up  into  pieces 
not  larger  than  a hen’s  egg.  Dip  these  into 
beaten  egg,  and  afterwards  into  nicely-seasoned 
bread-crumbs,  and  fry  in  hot  fat  till  they 
are  brightly  browned.  Pile  them  on  a hot 
dish,  pour  the  gravy  round  them,  and  servo 
very  hot.  The  gravy  may  be  prepared  as 
follows : — Wash  the  liver  of  the  rabbit,  and 
boil  it  for  five  minutes,  let  it  get  cold,  and 
mince  it  finely.  Simmer  an  inch  or  two  of 
lemon-rind  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  . gravy 
till  it  is  pleasantly  flavoured.  Strain  it,  and 
thicken  with  half  a tea-spoonful  of  thicken- 
ing, or,  failing  this,  with  a small  lump  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour.  When  the  sauce  is  of 
the  proper  consistency,  stir  in  the  liver  and  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  cream.  Let  it  boil  for  ono 
minute,  and  it  will  bo  ready  for  use.  If  liked,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  lcmon-juico  may  be  added  just 
before  it  is  poured  round  the  rabbits,  or  the 
cream  may  bo  omitted,  and  a tabic-spoonful  of 
mushroom  ketchup  used  instead  of  it.  Time,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  fry  the  rabbits.  Pro- 
bablo  cost,  2s.  3d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Rabbit,  Galantine  of  (a  breakfast, 
luncheon,  or  supper  dish).— Take  two  plump 


Rabbits,  Giblottes  of— Take  two  young 
rabbits  to  make  a giblotte ; but,  observe,  they 
must  be  both  alike  as  to  quality  ; if  you  put  a 
young  one  with  an  old  one,  the  young  one  will 
be  done  to  rags,  while  the  other  one  will  be 
scarcely  done  at  all.  Skin  them,  and  cut  them 
into  pieces.  Have  ready  some  pieces  of  breast  of 
bacon  cut  into  the  shape  of  small  corks,  which 
are  to  bo  blanched  so  that  theymay  not  be  briny. 
Pry  them  in  the  stewpan  with  a little  butter  to 
give  them  a light  brown  colour.  Take  the  bacon 
out  of  the  stewpan,  and  put  the  members  of  tho 
rabbits  into  it : when  made  firm,  take  them  out 
also-  throw  a good  handful  of  flour  with  the 
butter  into  the  stewpan,  let  it  get  a little  brown ; 
next  moisten  with  some  veal  gravy.  Let  the 
sauce  boil  a little,  to  sec  whether  it  is  not  too 
thick ; if  so,  you  will  never  be  able  to  skim  off  the 
fat,  and  accordingly  it  will  never  bo  of  a good 
colour.  When  sufficiently  stewed,  put  in  the 
members,  bacon,  a bunch  of  parsley  and  green 
onions,  thyme,  bay-leaf,  clove,  &c.  &c. ; and 
when  the  sauce  has  boiled  for  an  hour,  skim  it 
well,  and  put  tho  members  into  another  clean 
stewpan,  and  drain  the  sauce  through  a tammy ; 
then  take  sonic  turned  mushrooms  and  some 
small  onions,  and  fry  them  white  in  butter  ; let 
let  them  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  tho 
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sauce.  Whon  you  aro  going  to  Bond  up  to  table, 
lirst  dish  tlio  mombors,  noxt  tho  small  white 
onions,  and  then  put  tho  bacon  and  tho  mush- 
rooms over.  Take  off  the  fat  and  scum,  other- 
wise there  can  bo  no  good  cookery;  and  cover 
tho  whole  with  the  sauce  when  roduccd. 

Babbit  Klosse. — Minco  finely  tho  white 
meat  of  a cold-dressed  rabbit.  Soak  an  equal 
quantity  of  bread  in  cold  milk  or  water,  squeeze 
it  dry,  and  mix  it  with  the  minced  meat.  Cut 
one  or  two  slices  of  fat  bacon  into  small  squares, 
and  fry  them  gently.  Add  the  minced  meat, 
and  stir  in  one  or  two  eggs.  Let  the  mixture 
cook  a few  minutes.  Turn  it  out  on  a dish,  and 
when  cool  add  two  more  eggs.  Form  it  into  balls 
the  size  of  an  egg,  and  be  careful  to  handle 
them  lightly,  and  to  dip  tho  fingers  frequently 
in  water  while  doing  so.  When  wanted  drop 
•these  gently  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  them 
until  they  are  set.  Lift  them  out  with  a 
skimmer,  pile  them  in  the  centre  of  a small 
-dish,  and  surround  them  with  fried  potatoes. 
Send  any  piquant  sauce  or  gravy  to  table  with 
them.  Time  to  boil,  about  ten  minutes. 

Babbit,  Larded. — Skin,  empty,  and  wash 
a fat  young  rabbit,  cut  off  its  head,  and  divide 
the  body  into  four  equal  parts.  Lard  the 
fleshy  part  of  each  portion  with  thin  strips  of 
fat  bacon,  fry  the  quarters  in  hot  fat  till  they 
are  lightly  browned,  and  lay  them  aside.  Put 
about  a pint  and  a half  of  nicely-flavoured  and 
seasoned  stock  into  a saucepan,  thicken  [with 
a dessert-spoonful  of  brown  thickening,  and  let 
it  simmer  gently  until  it  is  smooth  and  of  the 
consistency  of  cream.  Stir  into  it  a glassful  of 
sherry  or  madcira,  add  the  rabbit,  and  let  it 
remain  until  it  is  thoroughly  hot  without 
boiling.  Put  the  meat  on  a hot  dish,  pour  the 
gravy  over  it,  and  garnish  with  cut  lemon  and 
parsley.  Time,  half  an  hour,  exclusive  of  tho 
time  required  for  making  the  stock.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  6d.,  without  the  wine.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Babbit,  Marbled  (to  be  eaten  cold- 
suitable  for  breakfast,  luncheon,  or  supper). — 
Take  a couple  of  fine  rabbits.  Skin,  empty, 
and  wash  them ; take  out  the  livers  and  kidneys, 
and  fry  them  in  plenty  of  hot  fat  till  they  are 
tender  and  darkly  coloured,  then  lay  them 
asido.  Put  the  rabbits  into  boiling  water,  and 
let  them  remain  in  it  for  five  minutes.  This  is 
to  blanch  them.  Take  them  up,  drain  them, 
put  them  into  a stewpan,  pour  over  them  as 
much  cold  water  as  will  cover  them,  and  add 
an  onion  stuck  with  four  cloves,  a bunch  of 
parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt.  Let  them  simmer  gently 
till  tender,  and  carefully  skim  tho  broth.  Cut 
off  the  heads  and  necks  of  the  rabbits,  lift  tho 
flesh  from  the  bones  in  largo  neat  pieces,  and 
lay  tlieso  asido.  Scrape  off  tho  remainder  of 
the  moat  from  tho  bones,  take  care  of  it,  and 
put  all  tho  bones  into  a clean  saucepan  with 
the  rabbit  broth  and  half  an  ounce  of  gelatine 
which  has  been  soaked  for  an  hour  in  cold 
water.  Put  into  this  a small  portion  of  ham  or 
bacon,  and  let  it  siinmor  till  done  enough,  then 
take  it  out,  and  lot  tho  gravy  simmer  till  it  is 
reduced  to  a pint.  Strain  the  gravy  through  a 


jelly-bag,  carefully  clear  it  from  fat,  and  if 
necessary  clarify  it  with  white  of  egg,  and 
season  it  well.  Mince  the  scrapings  of  the 
meat  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fat  bacon,  add 
tho  weight  of  the  meat  in  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs, season  the  mixture  with  salt,  pepper, 
nutmeg,  and  powdered  herbs,  bind  it  together 
with  egg,  and  form  it  into  balls  the  size  of  a 
small  nutmeg.  Throw  these  into  boiling  water 
till  they  are  sot — they  will  take  about  ten 
minutes.  Dip  a deep  mould  into  cold  water, 
pour  into  this  a small  portion  of  the  gravy  just 
before  it  jellies,  and  let  it  flow  round  and  round 
until  it  begins  to  set.  Arrange  the  pieces  of 
rabbit  in  this,  together  with  the  ham  or  bacon 
cut  into  strips,  the  liver  and  kidney  sliced,  the 
forcemeat  balls,  and  one  or  two  hard-boiled 
eggs  cut  into  quarters.  Be  •careful  not  to  pack 
the  ingredients  closely,  but  to  leave  room  for 
the  j elly  to  flow  in  amongst  them,  and  also  in 
placing  the  pieces  to  contrast  the  colours,  that 
the  mould  may  look  pretty  when  it  is  turned 
out.  Pour  tho  jelly  over  all,  and  set  the  mould 
in  a cool  place.  When  wanted,  turn  it  upon  a 
dish,  and  it  is  ready  for  serving.  Time,  four  or 
five  hours.  Probable  cost  of  rabbits,  7d.  to  9d. 
per  pound.  Sufficient  for  a large  dish. 

Babbit,  Marinaded  and  Baked  (a 

German  recipe).— Skin,  empty,  and  wash  a fine 
rabbit,  and  let  it  lie  for  three  or  four  hours  in 
a marinade  composed  of  a glassful  of  port  or 
claret,  a glassful  of  vinegar,  a sliced  onion, 
twenty  peppercorns,  a bay-leaf,  and  three 
pounded  cloves.  Turn  and  baste  it  three  or 
four  times.  Tie  slices  of  fat  bacon  across  its 
back,  fill  it  or  not  with  veal  forcemeat,  lay  it 
in  a deep  earthen  dish,  and  pour  the  marinade 
upon  it.  Lay  some  large  pieces  of  dripping 
upon  it,  bake  in  a moderate  oven  until  done 
enough,  and  baste  three  or  four  times  with 
the  marinade.  Half  an  hour  before  it  is  done 
enough  pour  a quarter  of  a pint  of  new  milk 
over  it,  and  baste  the  rabbit  with  this.  Place 
it  on  a hot  dish,  take  out  the  skewers,  squeeze 
a little  lemon- juice  over  it,  and  garnish  with 
slices  of  lemon.  Time  to  bake,  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  one  hour.  Probable  cost  of  rab- 
bits, 7d.  to  9d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Babbit,  Marinaded  and  Fried.— Cut 

the  rabbit  into  neat  pieces  the  size  of  an  egg. 
Lay  these  in  a deep  pan  with  a tablo  spoonful 
of  oil,  a table-spoonful  of  ravigotc  or  tarragon 
vinegar,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme, 
a bay-leaf,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Let 
them  remain  for  three  hours,  turning  them 
about  at  intervals  that  they  may  be  equally 
flavoured.  Drain  them,  roll  them  in  flour,  and 
fry  till  they  aro  lightly  browned.  Serve  very 
hot,  garnish  with  fried  parsley,  and  send 
tonmta  sauce,  piquant  sauce,  or  maitre  d’hdtel 
sauco  to  tablo  with  them.  Time  to  fry,  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Babbit,  Marinaded,  and  Fried  in 
Batter. — Prepare  the  rabbit,  and  let  it  he  in 
a marinade  as  in  the  last  recipe.  When 
making  tho  marinade  make  at  tl.e  same  timo  a 
battor  for  frying  as  follows : — Work  a quarter 
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of  a pint  of  water  and  a pinch  of  salt  into  five 
ounces  of  flour.  Mix  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
oil  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  add  the  mixture 
to  the  paste,  and  beat  all  together  till  the  hatter 
is  quite  smooth..  It  ought  to  be  a little  thicker 
than  cream ; if  necessary  a little  water  may  be 
added  to  it,  but  this  will  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  flour.  A few  minutes  before  the 
batter  is  to  be  used  add  to  it  the  whites  of  the 
co-o-s  beaten  to  a firm  froth.  A quarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  rabbit  is  wanted  dip  each  piece 
into  the  batter,  and  fry  in  hot  fat  till  it  is 
crisp  and  brightly  browned.  Serve  the  pieces 
on  a hot  dish,  and  send  tomato,  piquant,  or 
maitre  d’ hotel  sauce  to  table  in.  a tureen.  If 
preferred,  the  marinaded  rabbit  can  be  dipped 
in  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  instead  of  batter, 
before  being  fried.  Time  to  fry,  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Babbit,  Marinaded  and  Boasted 

(a  German  recipe). — Skin,  empty,  and  wash  a 
plump  young  rabbit,  and  lay  it  in  a deep  dish 
with  a glassful  of  -vinegar,  a glassful  of  port,  a 
sliced  onion,  twenty  peppercorns,  a bay-leaf, 
and  three  pounded  cloves.  Let  the  rabbit  lie 
in  this  marinade  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  turn 
and  baste  it  two  or  three  times.  Till  it  with 
good  veal  forcemeat,  truss  firmly,  and  baste 
with  the  marinade  -without  wiping  it  at  the 
last  moment  before  putting  it  to  the  fire.  Put 
it  down  to  a clear  fire,  and  baste  liberally. 
When  done  enough  lay  it  on  a hot  dish,  take 
-out  the  skewers,  squeeze  over  it  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon,  serve  very  hot,  and  send  brown 
gravy  and  red  currant  jelly  to  table  with  it. 
Time  to  roast,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
one  hour ; less  time  if  small.  Probable  cost  of 
rabbit,  7d.  to  9d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Babbit,  Matelote  of  (a  French  recipe). 
— Take  a rabbit,  cut  it  up,  and  fry  it  in  a little 
butter.  Make  a roux,  which  should  be  thinned 
with  weak  soup  and  a glassful  of  white  wine. 
When  the  liquid  boils,  put  in  the  pieces  of 
rabbit,  together  with  a little  bacon  cut  into 
dice,  a bunch  of  mixed  herbs,  and  some  mush- 
rooms. When  about  done  enough,  brown  some 
button  onions  in  butter,  moistening  with  the 
sauce  from  the  rabbit.  Place  the  rabbit  in  the 
centre  of  the  dish,  arrange  the  onions  and  mush- 
rooms round  it,  strain  the  sauce  over,  and  serve. 
Probable  cost  of  rabbits,  7d.  to  9d.  per  pound. 

Babbit,  Minced. — Take  a fat  young 
rabbit,  skin,  empty,  and  wash  it,  and  boil  it  till 
tender.  Lift  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  mince  it 
finely,  and  season  with  pepper,  salt,  grated 
nutmeg,  grated  peel,  and  a little  lemon- 
juice.  Put  it  into  a saucepan,  and  stir  in 
with  it  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter  and  four 
well-beaten  eggs,  and  continue  to  stir  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Turn  it  on  a hot  dish, 
squeeze  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  over  it, 
garnish  with  toastod  sippets,  and  servo  very 
fiot.  Timo  to  boil  the  rabbits,  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  ono  hour.  Probable  cost,  rabbits, 
7d.  to  9d.  per  pound.  Sufficient* for  four  or 
five  persons. 

Babbit,  Minced  (another  way). — Take 
*he  meat  from  the  remains  of  a cold-dressed 
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rabbit,  free  it  from  skin  and  sinow,  mince 
finely,  and  put  it  aside.  Break  the  bones  into 
small  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan 
with  half  a pound  of  veal  cut  into  small 
squares,  a slice  of  lean  ham,  a large  spoonful  of 
bacon-fat  or  lard,  and  a little  pepper,  salt,  and 
grated  nutmeg.  Move  them  about  over  the 
fire  for  a minute  or  two,  dredge  flour  thickly 
over  them,  and  pour  upon  them  as  much  milk 
as  will  cover  them.  Let  them  simmer  gently 
for  an  hour,  stirring  them  at  intervals.  Strain 
the  liquor,  boil  it  till  it  is  quite  thick,  and 
keep  stirring  to  prevent  it  burning.  Put  the 
minced  meat  into  the  sauce,  let  it  get  quite  hot 
without  boiling,  and  serve  immediately.  Time, 
an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  10d.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cold  meat.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Babbit,  Minced  (M.  Ude’s  recipe).— 
This  is  a fHsh  to  be  made  of  the  remains  of 
a former  dinner.  Take  the  fillets  of  roasted 
rabbits,  pare  the  sinews;  then  make  a mince, 
but  hold  your  knife  on  a slope,  that  the  thin 
slices  may  curl  like  shavings ; put  the  mince 
into  some  reduced  veloute  or  bechamel  mixed 
with  some  glaze  of  game ; do  not  forget  to  pour 
into  the  mince  a little  thick  cream  to  give  it  a 
white  colour  and  make  it  more  mellow.  You 
may  put  the  mince  either  in  a bordure,  a vol-au- 
vent,  a casserole  with  rice,  a turban,  a grenade, 
a gratin,  petits  pates,  petites  casserolettes  au  ris 
(little  casseroles  with  rice),  &c.  &c. 

Babbit,  Mushroom  Sauce  for— Take 
a pint  of  young  mushrooms,  pick,  rub,  and 
wash  them,  and  sprinkle  them  with  salt  to  take 
off  the  skin.  Put  them  into  a saucepan  with 
a little  salt,  a blade  of  mace,  a little  nutmeg, 
a pint  of  cream,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour : boil  them  up,  and  stir  till  done,  then 
pour  the  sauce  into  the  dish  with  the  rabbits. 
If  you  cannot  get  fresh  mushrooms,  use  pickled 
ones,  done  white,  with  a little  mushroom  pow- 
der with  the  cream. 

Babbit  Pate— Take  two  young  rabbits, 
bone  them,  and  cut  them  in  pieces.  Take  half 
a pound  of  fresh  pork  and  half  a pound  of  veal 
fat ; chop  these  ingredients  small,  and  mix  with 
them  a laurel-leaf,  a shallot,  thyme,  and  some 
parsley,  all  finely  shred,  and  add  pepper,  salt,  and 
a little  powdered  cloves.  Lay  the  rabbits  and 
minced  meat  in  a pie-dish  lined  with  slices  of  fat 
bacon,  pour  a wine-glassful  of  brandy  over  the 
whole,  and  cover  the  top  with  slices  of  bacon. 
Placo  the  pate  in  a moderate  oven,  and  let  it  re- 
main there  for  a couplo  of  hours.  When  done 
enough,  serve  the  pate  in  a flat  dish  garnished 
round  the  edges  with  slices  of  beet-root  sprinkled 
with  vinegar,  or  pickled  capsicums  can  be  used 
instead,  if  liked. 

Babbit  Pate  (a  la  Provencjale) . — Take  two 
rabbits,  cut  them  into  joints  without  boning 
them,  and  lay  them  in  a saucepan  with  two 
carrots,  two  onions,  a clove  of  garlic,  a bunch 
of  herbs,  and  about  a pound  of  the  belly  of 
pickled  pork.  Boil  in  as  little  water  as  pos- 
sible for  half  an  hour,  then  take  the  meat 
out,  drain  it,  placo  the  pork  at  the  bottom  of 
a well-buttered  pie-dish,  and  upon  it  lay  the 
I pieces  of  rabbit.  Pour  a glassful  of  white  wine 
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over  the  whole,  and  strew  over  it  some  Spanish 
pimento';  have  some  hatter  ready,  pour  it  into 
tho  dish,  and  hake  the  pate  in  a quick  oven  for 
half  an  hour.  Reduce  the  liquid  in  which  it 
was  dressed,  and  add  the  juice  of  a lemon ; when 
the  pat6  is  done  enough,  place  it  in  another  dish, 
and  serve  with  the  sauce  poured  round  it. 

Babbit  Patties.— Take  the  white  meat 
from  a cold-dressed  rabbit.  Free  it  from  skin 
and  sinew,  mince  it  finely  with  a small  por- 
tion of  good  suet,  and  put  it  aside.  Bruise 
the  bones,  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a 
little  salt,  pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  and  grated 
lemon-rind,  and  let  them  simmer  until  the 
gravy  is  pleasantly  flavoured.  Thicken  it  with 
a little  flour  and  butter,  and  stew  the  mince  in 
this  till  it  is  quite  hot.  Bake  the  patties  in  patty- 
pans, take  them  out  of  the  oven,  and  half  fill 
them  with  the  hot  mince.  Put  on  the  covers, 
and  pile  them  on  a napkin.  Time,  about  an 
hour  to  simmer  the  gravy.  Probable  cost  of 
patties,  2d.  each.  Sufficient,  a dozen  for  a 
dish. 

Babbit  Pie. — Take  two  fine  wild  rabbits, 
aut  them  into  joints,  and  lay  them  in  a little 
lukewarm  water  salted,  so  as  to  cleanse  them 
from  all  unnecessary  blood.  Dry  them  in  a 
clean  cloth,  flour  them  nicely,  and  season  with 
cayenne  and  salt;  then  arrange  these  joints 
neatly  in  a suitable-sized  pie-dish ; parboil  the 
livers,  and  beat  them  in  a mortar  with  their 
weight  of  fat  bacon,  a few  bearded  oysters, 
Bweet  herbs,  and  parsley  chopped  fine,  a dust  of 
flour,  and  a few  bread-crumbs ; with  an  egg 
make  this  up  into  small  balls,  and  distribute 
these  in  the  dish  with  some  artichoke  bottoms 
cut  into  dice.  With  your  rabbit  place  also  one 
pound  of  fat  pork  that  has  been  at  least  a week 
in  pickle ; cut  the  pork  into  small  pieces,  and 
judiciously  place  it  with  the  balls  and  rabbit. 
Grate  over  all  half  a good-sized  nutmeg,  and 
then  add  half  a pint  of  port  wine  and  the  same 
quantity  of  water.  Cover  with  a tolerably 
thick  good  crust,  and  bake  an  hour  and  a half 
or  more  in  a moderate  oven ; when  nearly 
done,  place  over  the  crust  a buttered  paper  to 
prevent  its  becoming  too  brown.  If  time  will 
permit,  the  rabbits  will  be  much  better  flavoured 
if  tho  nutmeg  and  wine  are  placed  over  them 
the  night  before  they  are  wanted,  so  as  to  allow 
the  meat  to  absorb  the  flavour.  A small  piece 
of  tender  rump  steak  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dish  is  also  an  improvement  to  the  gravy, 
though  a good  cook  should  never  be  without  a 
stock-pot,  so  as  to  have  gravy  at  command  when 
nooded,  either  to  add  to  a pie  when  the  baking 
is  finished  or  for  serving  with  poultry  or  game. 

Babbit  Pie  (another  way) . — Put  into  the 
bottom  of  a baking-dish  a few  slices  of  ham  or 
'beef;  cut  the  rabbit  into  as  many  bits  as  you 
like ; soason  each  bit  with  salt,  pepper,  pounded 
spices,  &c. ; put  them  in  a dish  as  close  as  pos- 
sible, add  a glassful  of  broth  if  you  have  any ; 
if  not,  a wine-glassful  of  water  and  a drop  of 
whito  wino;  cover  this  dish  quite  closo  with  a 
good  crust,  boat  an  egg  in  a gallipot,  and  with 
a paste-brush  rub  it  twice  ovor  tho  paste,  and 
hake  in  a hot  oven  for  an  hour  and  a half,  whon 
the  pio  will  be  ready  for  serving.  Whether  hot 


or  cold,  this  dish  is  excellent.  Remember  that 
if  the  rabbit  pie  is  to  be  eaten  cold  it  must  be 
much  more  highly  seasoned  than  when  made  to 
be  eaten  hot. 

Babbit  Pie,  Plain. — Be  careful  to  choose 
a young  rabbit.  Skin,  empty,  and  wash  it, 
and  cut  it  into  ten  or  twelve  neat  joints.  If 
the  head  is  put  into  the  pie,  split  it  into  halves, 
and  lay  the  pieces  in  lukewarm  water  for  half 
an  hour.  Drain  and  dry  them,  put  them 
into  a large  pie-dish,  the  inferior  joints  at  the 
bottom,  and  put  with  them  three  or  four  slices 
of  fat  bacon.  Mix  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper,  and  half  a blade 
of  powdered  mace,  and  sprinkle  this  powder 
over  the  rabbits;  a little  minced  onion  may 
be  added,  if  liked.  Barely  cover  the  rabbits 
with  cold  stock  or  water.  Lay  a plate  on  the 
dish,  and  bake  the  rabbits  in  a moderato  oven 
till  they  are  three- parts  cooked.  Let  the  dish 
cool,  cover  it  with  pastry  in  the  usual  way, 
ornament  it  prettily,  and  make  a hole  in  the 
centre,  brush  it  over  with  egg,  and  bake  in  a 
well-heated  oven  till  the  pastry  is  done  enough. 
Serve  it  either  hot  or  cold.  Some  cooks  slice 
potatoes  thinly,  and  lay  them  in  the  bottom  of 
the  dish  before  they  put  in  the  rabbit.  Time, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  bake  the  pie. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  8d.  Sufficient  for  four  or 
five  persons. 

Babbit  Pie,  Plain  (another  way).— 
Prepare  the  rabbit  as  before,  cut  it  into  neat 
joints,  and  lay  these  in  water  for  an  hour,  dry 
them  well,  and  season  each  one  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Cut  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
bacon  into  neat  squares.  Lay  the  inferior 
joints  of  the  rabbit  at  tho  bottom  of  a deep 
dish,  put  upon  them  two  or  three  pieces  of 
bacon,  and  three  parts  fill  the  dish  with  alter- 
nate layers  of  rabbit  and  bacon.  Dredge  ,a 
little  flour,  and  sprinkle  a little  chopped  parsley 
and  a little  minced  shallot  lightly  over  each 
layer,  and  put  two  bay-leaves  on  the  top.  Pour 
in  half  a pint  of  stock  or  water,  cover  the  pie 
with  pastry  in  the  usual  way,  brush  over 
with  egg,  make  a hole  in  the  top,  and  bake 
in  a well-heated  oven.  Turn  it  about,  that 
it  may  bake  equally,  and,  if  necessary,  place 
a piece  of  paper  upon  it  to  keep  it  from  burn- 
ing. When  done  enough,  pour  into  it  one  or 
two  spoonfuls  of  nicely-flavoured  gravy,  and 
serve  hot  or  cold.  Time  to  bake,  an  hour  and 
a half.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Babbit  Pie,  Baised— Take  the  meat 
from  a fine  young  rabbit,  cut  it  into  small  neat 
pieces,  and  season  nicely  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  grated  nutmeg.  Cut  half  a pound  of  fa* 
bacon  into  dice.  Make  a raised  crust  according 
to  tho  directions  already  given,  and  form  the 
pio  to  any  shape  that  may  be  wished,  being 
careful  that  the  sides  are  stiff  and  Aim.  1 ut 
in  the  pieces  of  meat  and  bacon,  pack  them 
tightly,  and  intersperse  amongst  them  tho 
yolks  of  throe  or  four  hard-boiled  eggs  cut 
into  quarter's  lengthwise.  Pour  a little  tomato 
sauce  over  all,  or  failing  this  a spoonful  or  two 
of  good  gravy,  which  will  be  a jelly  when  co  ■ 
Cover  tho  pie  with  pastry,  brush  it  over  with 
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eo-o-,  and  ornament  prettily.  Bake  in  a mode- 
rate’ ovon  until  it  is  done  enough,  that  is 
until  a skewer  will  pierce  to  the  bottom  of  it 
easily.  Serve  either  hot  or  cold.  Time  to 
bake',  about  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost, 
3s.  Sufficient  for  a breakfast  or  luncheon 
dish. 

Rabbit  Pie,  Superior —Cut  a young 
rabbit  into  neat  joints,  and  lay  these  in  luke- 
warm water  for  half  an  hour,  then  drain  and 
dry  them.  Make  a quarter  of  a pound  of  veal 
forcemeat  into  small  balls  the  size  of  a nutmeg, 
and  lay  them  aside  till  wanted.  If  liked  the 
livers  of  the  rabbits  may  be  boiled,  minced,  and 
mixed  with  the  forcemeat.  Boil  three  eggs 
hard,  and  cut  them  into  quarters  lengthwise. 
Cut  half  a pound  of  streaky  bacon  into  strips, 
and  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  lean  veal  into 
neat  pieces  an  inch  square.  Make  a savoury 
powder  with  the  eighth  part  of  a nutmeg 
grated,  the  thin  rind  of  half  a lemon  grated  or 
minced  very  finely,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper. 
Line  the  edges  of  a pie-dish  with  good  puff 
paste.  Put  the  veal  into  the  pie,  then  the 
rabbit,  and  lastly  the  bacon,  intersperse  the  con- 
tents of  the  pie  with  the  forcemeat  balls  and  the 
hard-boiled  eggs,  and  season  each  layer  as  it  is 
placed  in  the  dish  with  the  savoury  powder. 
Moisten  the  whole  with  stock  or  water,  but  do 
not  entirely  cover  the  meat.  Wet  the  edges  of 
the  pastry,  lay  on  the  cover,  trim  and  ornament 
it  neatly,  brush  over  with  egg,  and  make  a 
slit  in  the  centre  with  a knife  through  which 
the  steam  can  escape.  Bake  in  a moderate 
oven,  and  cover  the  pie  with  buttered  paper 
whilst  it  is  baking,  for  fear  the  crust  should  be 
burnt.  Serve  either  hot  or  cold.  Two  or  three 
sliced  truffles  or  half  a dozen  mushrooms  may 
be  added  to  the  pie  if  liked,  and  a glassful  of 
port  may  be  mixed  with  some  good  gravy,  and 
poured  into  the  pie  through  the  hole  in  the  top 
after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  oven.  If  preferred 
the  forcemeat  balls  instead  of  being  made  of 
veal  forcemeat  may  be  made  of  the  livers  of  the 
rabbits,  parboiled,  minced,  and  beaten  in  a 
mortar  with  six  or  eight  oysters,  a spoonful  of 
bread-crumbs,  a seasoning  of  salt,  cayenne,  and 
powdered  mace,  a pinch  of  savoury  herbs,  and 
the  raw  yolk  of  an  egg.  Time  to  bake,  fully 
two  hours.  Probable  cost,  4s.  6d.  Sufficient 
for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Rabbit,  Pilau  of.—  Skin,  wash,  and 
empty  a fat  young  rabbit,  and  cut  it  up  into 
ten  or  twelve  pieces.  Bub  each  one  of  thcso 
jvith  a savoury  mixturo  made  by  mixing  the 
juice  of  two  largo  onions  with  a tea-spoonful 
of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  ginger, 
and  the  juice  of  a lemon.  The  onion  juice 
unay  be  obtained  by  bruising  the  onions,  and 
draining  off  the  juice.  Boil  a pound  of  rice 
m a quart  of  stock  broth  till  it  is  half  dressed. 
Whilst  it  is  simmering  molt  four  ounces  of  good 
fat  or  butter  in  a saucepan,  and  in  this  fry  the 
pieces  of  rabbit  till  they  are  lightly  browned, 
and  also  two  sliced  onions.  Put  the  meat 
into  a deep  earthen  jar.'  Lay  the  onions  upon 
it,  and  cover  with  the  rice.  Add  four  cloves, 
'■'glit  peppercorns,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  one  or 
two  inches  of  thin  lemon  rind,  and  pour  half  a 


pint  of  milk  over  the  whole.  Tic  three  or  foul 
folds  of  paper  over  the  top  of  the  jar,  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven.  If  required,  add  a little 
broth  or  a little  more  milk  when  the  rabbit  is 
half  done.  When  the  rabbit  is  sufficiently 
dressed,  pile  the  rice  on  a dish,  place  the  pieces 
of  rabbit  upon  it,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time  to 
bake,  from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours.  Pro- 
bable cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons'. 

Rabbit,  Piquant.— Skin,  draw,  and  tho- 
roughly cleanse  a fresh  young  rabbit.  Cut 
it  open  down  all  its  length,  lay  it  flat  upon  a, 
table,  and  skewer  it  well  to  keep  it  in  shape. 
Sprinkle  a little  pepper  and  salt  over  it,  and 
lay  it  in  an  oval  pan  just  large  enough  to  bold 
it,  with  five  or  six  ounces  of  bacon  fat,  dripping, 
or  butter.  Fry  it  till  it  is  three-parts  dressed. 
Take  it  up,  drain  it,  and  let  it  cool,  brush  over, 
with  oiled,  butter,  and  egg  and  bread-crumb  it 
twice.  A little  time  before  it  is  wanted,  put  it 
into  a brisk  oven,  and  bake  until  it  is  lightly 
browned.  Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and  send  to 
table  with  a little  piccalilli,  or  any  other  suit- 
able pickle  and  a sauce  prepared  as  follows  •. — 
Pound  three  shallots  in  a mortar,  and  with  them 
a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  tarragon,  and  a little 
pepper,  salt,  and  unmixed  mustard.  Two  or  three 
gherkins,  and  a little  chopped  chervil  and  bur- 
net,  may  be  added  if  they  are  at  hand.  Beat 
the  raw  yolk  of  an  egg  quite  free  from  white 
in  a basin,  and  when  it  begins  to  thicken  stir 
in  very  gradually  six  table-spoonfuls  of  salad 
oil.  The  oil  must  he  added  first  in  drops, 
afterwards  in  tea-spoonfuls,  and  the  sauce  must 
be  well  beaten  between  every  addition  until 
it  is  very  thick.  Stir  in  by  degrees  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  vinegar,  one  table-spoonful  of 
Chili  vinegar,  and  the  pounded  mixture,  and 
heat  it  again.  Keep  the  sauce  in  a cool 
place  till  wanted,  and  serve  in  a tureen.  If 
tarragon-leaves  cannot  he  had,  a tea-spoonful 
of  tarragon  vinegar  may  he  used  instead. 
Time,  ten  minutes  to  fry  a small  rabbit ; twenty 
minutes  to  bake  it.  Probable  cost  of  rabbit, 
7d.  to  9d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three 
persons. 

Rabbit,  Potted. — Empty,  skin,  and  wash 
two  or  three  young  fully-grown  rabbits: 
Take  off  the  legs,  and  pick  all  the  meat 
from  the  back.  Season  with  salt,  cayenne, 
and  mace,  all  finely  powdered,  and  pack 
the  meat  closely  into  a potting- jar.  Lay 

upon  it  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  hake 
gently  until  done  enough.  Let  it  stand  in 
a cool  place  for  twenty-four  hours,  turn 
it  into  small  jars,  and  cover  with  clarified 
butter.  The  livers  can  be  put  with  the  meaty 
if  liked.  The  meat  can  be  served  in  the  jars, 
or  small  portions  can  be  cut  out,  laid  on 
a napkin,  and  garnished  with  parsley.  This 
is  an  excellent  way  of  preserving  rabbits  which 
are  not  wanted  for  immediate  use.  Time  to 
bake,  one  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost  of 
rabbits,  7d.  to  9d.  per  pound. 

Rabbit,  Potted  (another  way). — Take  off 
the  logs  and  shoulders  of  the  rabbits,  and  also 
the  ileshy  parts  of  the  bade.  Cut  off  the  leg- 
bones  at  the  first  joint,  and  the  shoulder-hones 
at  the  blades,  hut  without  cutting  off  the  meat; 
'lake  also  the  livers;  season  the  limbs  and 
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livers,  put  plenty  of  butter  over  them,  and  bake 
gently.  Keep  thorn  threo  or  four  days  in  the 
pan  after  they  aro  done,  then  stow  thorn  lightly 
into  pots,  covering  them  with  clarified  butter. 
The  remainder  of  the  rabbits  may  bo  used  in 
any  other  way. 

Rabbit  Pudding.— Skin,  empty,  and 
wash  a rabbit,  and  cut  it  into  ten  or  twelve 
pieces.  Make  a little  gravy  by  stewing  tho 
head,  tho  liver,  and  a little  bacon  rind  in  stock 
or  water,  and  season  this  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
grated  nutmeg.  Line  a buttered  basin  with 
good  suet  crust.  Lay  in  the  pieces  of  rabbit 
(first  seasoning  each  one  separately,  with  a 
little  pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne),  and  put  with 
them  throe  or  four  ounces  of  bacon  cut  into 
strips.  Pour  over  them  a tea-cupful  of  the 
stock,  and  be  careful  to  let  it  cool  before  using 
it.  Put  the  cover  on  the  top,  press  the  edges 
closely  together,  and  tie  the  pudding  in  a 
floured  cloth  which  has  been  wrung  out  of 
boiling  water.  Put  it  into  fast-boiling  water, 
and  let  it  boil  quickly  until  done  enough. 
Time  to  boil,  three  hours.  Probable  cost,  3s. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Rabbit  Pudding  (another  way).— Skin, 
empty,  and  wash  a rabbit,  and  cut  it  into  ten 
or  twelve  pieces.  Put  these  into  a stewpan 
with  a little  pepper  and  salt  and  half  a blade 
of  mace.  Pour  over  them  as  much  boiling 
water  as  will  cover  them,  and  let  them  simmer 
very  gently  for  half  an  hour.  Take  them  up, 
and  put  in  their  place  the  head  and  liver  of 
the  rabbit,  with  a little  bacon  rind  if  it  is  at 
hand,  and  simmer  for  an  hour,  till  the  gravy  is 
strong  and  pleasantly  flavoured.  Strain  and 
skim  it,  and  put  it  aside  to  cool.  Line  the  edges 
of  a pie-dish  with  suet  crust.  Put  in  the  pieces 
of  rabbit,  together  with  four  ounces  of  fat  bacon 
cut  into  narrow  strips,  pour  in  a cupful  of  the 
cooled  gravy,  lay  on  the  cover,  press  the  edges 
closely  together,  tie  the  pudding  in  a floured 
cloth,  plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  let  it 
boil  quickly  until  sufficiently  done.  Some 
cooks  parboil  and  mince  the  liver,  mix  it 
with  the  brains,  season  the  mixture  rather 
highly  with  salt  and  cayenne,  and  sprinkle  it 
over  the  meat  in  the  pudding.  Time  to  boil, 
two  hours.  Probable  cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Rabbit,  Pupton  of.— Take  enough  rich 
forcemeat,  roll  it  out,  and  lay  it  in  a buttered 
tin  dish.  Out  slices  of  bacon  exceedingly  thin, 
and  place  them  over  the  forcemeat.  Then  take 
a rabbit,  cut  it  up,  season  highly,  and  lay  it  in 
tho  dish,  strewing  asparagus  tops,  mushrooms, 
oysters,  and  tho  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs ; over 
this  lay  somo  more  slices  of  bacon,  and  on  the 
top  placo  a layer  of  forcemeat.  Bake  for  an 
hour  in  a rather  slow  oven.  When  ready,  turn 
tho  pupton  of  rabbit  into  anothor  dish,  and  pour 
sauce  over  it  if  it  is  to  bo  sent  hot  to  table.  It 
is  quite  as  good  eaten  cold. 

Rabbit,  Quenelles  of.— Cut  tho  moat 
from  a rabbit,  free  it  from  Bkin  and  sinew, 
scrape  it  with  a knife,  pound  it,  and  rub  it 
through  a wire  sieve.  Soak  tho  crumb  of  two 
French  rolls  in  lukewarm  water,  and  when  it  is 
quite  soft  squeezo  it  dry  in  a cloth.  Chop  tliroo 


or  four  mushrooms  till  small,  and  put  them  in 
a clean  saucepan  with  a slice  of  butter,  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  grated  lemon-rind,  half  a shallot 
finely  minced,  a pinch  of  powdered  thyme,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  and  a little  . 
popper  and  salt.  Let  these  steam  gently  for 
three  or  four  minutes,  mix  with  them  the 
soaked  bread,  and  stir  the  mixture  over  the  j 
fire  till  it  ceases  to  adhere  to  the  stewpan  and  j 
forms  a smooth  paste.  Place  the  ingredients  i 
in  a mortar  in  the  following  proportions : — Six  j 
ounces  of  the  pounded  rabbit  to  three  ounces  ■ 
of  butter  and  four  ounces  of  panada.  Pound  |j 
all  thoroughly  for  several  minutes,  and  add  a 1 
table-spoonful  of  white  sauce,  two  whole  eggs,  I 
and  the  yolk  of  one.  Iiub  tbe  mixture  again  I 
through  a sieve,  taste  in  order  to  ascertain  if  1 
it  requires  further  seasoning,  and  put  it  on  ice  I 
or  in  a cool  place.  When  wanted  form  the  I 
quenelles  according  to  the  directions  already  I 
given  ( see  Quenelles,  To  Form) , throw  them  into  ■ 
boiling  water,  and  poach  them  till  the  force-  I 
meat  is  set.  Serve  hot  with  white  sauce  or  I 
mushroom  sauce  poured  round  them.  Time  If 
to  poach  the  quenelles,  about  ten  minutes.  ■ 
Probable  cost  of  rabbit,  7d.  to  9d.  per  pound. 

Rabbit,  Quenelles  of  (another  way).—  I 
“These,”  says  M.  Ude,  “are  made  like  the  & fl 
generality  of  quenelles ; the  only  difference  is  I: 
that  you  take  the  flesh  of  rabbits  instead  of  any  j i 
other  meat.  The  legs  in  general  are  used  for  I 
making  the  quenelles;  the  fillets  will  supply  ■ 
another  dish,  so  will  the  legs  occasionally.  |l 
The  bones  and  the  parings  are  used  to  make  I 
the  consomme  and  sauces.  As  the  legs  are  1 
tougher  than  the  tender  fillets,  they  should  i j 
be  pounded  for  a longer  time  and  rubbed ! j • 
through  a tammy,  on  account  of  the  nerves  ■ n 
and  sinews.” 

Rabbit,  Quenelles  of  (another  way)—  1 
Sec  Quenelles  of  Rabbit. 

Rabbit,  Ragout  of.— Dissolve  two  ounces  li 
of  butter  in  a saucepan,  and  in  this  fry  three  1 
moderate-sized  onions  cut  into  slices.  Lift  a 
these  out  as  they  brown,  mix  three  tea- -I 
spoonfuls  of  flour  smoothly  with  the  butter,  M 
and  moisten  the  mixture  very  gradually  with  | 
as  much  stock  or  water  as  will  make  it  of  the  B 
consistency  of  thick  cream.  Skin,  empty,  and  | 
wash  a young  rabbit.  Cut  it  into  small  neat  I ) 
joints,  and  lay  it  in  the  sauce  with  five  or  six  I » 
rashers  of  bacon,  a bay-leaf,  a slice  of  lemon,  j 
and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Simmer  all  gently , If 
together  till  tho  rabbit  is  tender.  Lay  the  m 
pieces  on  a dish,  strain  the  sauce  over  them,  K 
and  serve  very  hot.  A glassful  of  wine  may  be  J 
addod  to  the  sauce  or  not.  Time,  from  an  hour  j 
and  a half  to  two  hours  to  simmer  the  rabbit  1 
Probable  cost,  3s.,  exclusive  of  wine.  Sufficient  j 
for  four  or  five  persona. 

Rabbit,  Ragofit  of  (another  way).-  ; 
Skin,  empty,  and  wash  a plump  young  rabbit,  I 
cut  it  up  into  ten  or  twelve  pieces,  and  lay  it 
in  a saucepan  with  a dozen  button  mushrooms,  j 
half  a dozen  small  onions,  a bunch  of  parsley,  j 
a sprig  of  thyme,  and  a bay-leaf.  Pour  over 
those  ingredients  as  much  boiling  stock  or 
water  as  will  cover  them,  and  let  them  simmer  J 
very  gently  until  tho  rabbit  is  tender.  Litl 
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out  the  rabbit,  skim  and  strain  the  sauce, 
and  thicken  with  a tablo-spoonful  of  brown 
thickening.  Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
orated  nutmeg,  and  lot  it  boil  till  smooth.  Add 
a o-lassful  of  sherry  or  madeira  if  liked.  Put 
inthe  pieces  of  meat.  Let  them  get  thoroughly 
hot  without  allowing  the  gravy  to  boil,  arrange 
them  neatly  in  a dish,  pour  the.  gravy  oyer 
them,  and  serve  very  hot.  Garnish  the  dish 
with  toasted  sippets.  Time  to  simmer  the 
rabbit,  from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours. 
Probable  cost,  3s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Rabbit,  Roast— Take  a plump  young 
rabbit.  Skin,  empty,  and  wash  it ; fill  the 
inside  with  good  veal  forcemeat,  sew  it  up 
securely,  and  truss  firmly  with  the  forelegs 
back,  the  hind  legs  forwards,  and  the  head 
fastened  in  an  upright  position  with  a skewer. 
The  flavour  of  the  rabbit  will  be  improved  if 
the  inside  is  lined  with  fat  bacon  before  the 
forcemeat  is  put  in,  but  this  may  be  omitted. 
Fasten  a slice  of  fat  bacon  over  the  back  of  the 
rabbit,  put  it  down  to  a clear  fire,  and  baste 
liberally.  When  it  is  partially  roasted,  flour 
well,  and  baste  again.  When  done  enough, 
take  it  up,  remove  the  skewers,  and  serve  on 
a hot  dish  with  a little  gravy  poured  over  it, 
and  the  rest  in  a tureen.  Serve  fried  bacon  on 
a separate  dish. 

Rabbit,  Roast,  and  Chestnuts.— 

Take  two  dozen  fine  large  chestnuts.  Slit  each 
one  lightly  with  a penknife,  and  throw  all  into 
a saucepan  of  cold  water.  Let  them  boil  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  drain,  and  peel  them. 
Whilst  the  chestnuts  are  boiling,  skin,  wash,  and 
empty  a plump  young  rabbit.  Throw  the  liver 
into  boiling  water,  let  it  boil  ten  minutes,  and 
afterwards  mince  it  finely,  and  mix  with  it  a 
tea-spoonful  of  chopped  onion,  a tea-spoonful 
of  chopped  parsley,  four  ounces  of  fat  bacon, 
a little  pepper,  salt,  and  pounded  mace,  and 
half  the  boiled  chestnuts.  Pound  these  in- 
gredients thoroughly  in  a mortar,  and  when 
the  forcemeat  is  well  mixed  put  it  inside  the 
rabbit,  sew  up  securely,  and  truss  firmly.  Tie 
three  or  four  slices  of  fat  bacon  over  it,  put 
it  down  before  a clear  fire,  baste  frequently, 
and  let  it  remain  until  done  enough.  Remove 
the  skewers,  lay  it  on  a hot  dish,  pour  over  it  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  the  sauce  made  with  the 
remainder  of  the  chestnuts,  and  send  the  rest 
to  table  in  a tureen.  Garnish  with  sliced 
lemon.  The  sauce  may  be  made  as  follows : — 
Pound  the  peeled  chestnuts  till  they  are  quite 
smooth,  and  with  them  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt.  Mix  half  a pint  of  good 
brown  gravy  gradually  with  the  chestnut  paste, 
and  Btir  over  the  fire  till  it  is  quite  smooth.  Time 
to  roast  tho  rabbit,  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  one  hour.  Probable  cost  of  rabbit,  7d.  to  9d. 
per  pound.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Rabbit,  Roast  (Dr.  Kitcbincr’s  recipe). 
—If  the  fire  is  clear  and  sharp,  thirty  minutes 
will  roast  a young  and  forty  a full-grown 
rabbit.  When  you  lay  it  down,  baste  it  with 
butter,  and  dredge  it  lightly  and  carefully  with 
flour  that  you  may  have  it  frothy  and  of  a 
fine  light  brown.  While  tho  rabbit  is  roasting, 
boil  its  liver  with  some  parsley ; when  tender, 


chop  them  together,  and  put  half  the  mixture 
into  some  melted  butter,  reserving  tho  other 
half  for  garnish,  divided  into  little  hillocks- 
Cut  off  the  head  and  lay  half  on  each  side  of 
the  dish.  A fine,  well-grown  (but  young) 
warren  rabbit,  kept  some  time  after  it  has  been 
killed,  and  roasted  with  a stuffing  in  its  belly, 
eats  very  like  a hare,  to  the  nature  of  which  it 
approaches.  It  is  nice  nourishing  food  when 
young,  but  hard  and  unwholesome  when  old. 

Rabbit,  Roast,  Plain.— Skin,  empty, 
and  wash  a plump  young  rabbit.  Truss  it 
firmly,  the  fore-legs  backwards,  the  back-legs 
forwards,  and  the  head  fixed  in  an  upright 
position  by  means  of  a string  passing  across  the 
shoulders.  Tie  one  or  two  rashers  of  fat  bacon 
over  the  back,  put  the  rabbit  down  to  a clear  fire, 
and  baste  it  well  until  done  enough.  Put  it  on  a 
hot  dish,  remove  the  skewers,  garnish  with  slices 
of  fried  bacon,  and  send  to  table  with  a sauce 
prepared  as  follows : — Cut  an  ounce  of  lean  ham 
or  bacon  into  dice.  Put  these  into  a stewpan 
with  a small  slice  of  fresh  butter,  a table-spoon- 
ful of  chopped  carrot,  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped 
onion,  an  inch  or  two  of  celery,  a small  sprig  of 
thyme,  a bay-leaf,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper- 
corns, and  a pinch  of  powdered  mace.  Stir 
these  ingredients  with  a wooden  spoon  over  a 
gentle  fire  until  they  are  well  browned.  Pour 
over  them  a tea-spoonful  of  ketchup,  a table- 
spoonful of  vinegar,  and  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  essence  of  anchovy.  Simmer  all  gently 
together  for  ten  minutes,  add  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  stock,  and  a glass  of  sherry,  and  simmer 
again  until  the  sauce  is  pleasantly  flavoured. 
Add  a dessert-spoonful  of  brown  thickening,  or 
failing  this  a table-spoonful  of  flour  mixed 
smoothly  with  a little  cold  water,  and  a spoon- 
ful of  sugar  browning.  Boil  a few  minutes 
longer,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time  to  roast  the 
rabbit,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  one  hour  ; 
less  if  the  rabbit  be  small.  Probable  cost  of 
rabbit,  7d.  to  9d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Rabbit,  Roast,  To  Carve.— Proceed  in 
the  same  way  as  for  hare  ( see  Hare,  Roast,  To 
Carve) . 

Rabbit,  Roasted,  Sauce  for  (a  sauce 
for  a roasted  rabbit  used  by  King  Henry  the 
Eighth). — Take  a handful  of  washed  parsley, 
mince  it  small,  boil  it  with  butter  and  verjuice 
upon  a chafing-dish,  season  it  with  sugar  and 
a little  pepper  “ grosse  beaten;”  when  it  is 
ready,  put  in  a few  crumbs  of  white  bread 
amongst  the  other.  Let  it  boil  again  till  it  be 
thick,  then  lay  it  in  a platter,  like  tho  breadth  of 
threo  fingers,  lay  on  each  side  one  roasted  conny 
(rabbit)  or  more,  and  so  serve  them. — From  John 
Partridge' s “ Treasure  of  Commodious  Conceits 
and  Ridden  Secrets.”  Fourth  Edition , 1584. 

Rabbit  Salad. — Cut  tlio  flesh  of  a roasted 
rabbit  into  neat  slices,  and  let  these  lie  in 
a marinado  composed  of  a tablo-spoonful  of 
vinegar,  the  same  quantity  of  salad  oil,  three 
or  four  tarragon  leaves,  or  a little  tarragon 
vinegar,  a sliced  onion,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  Turn  tho  meat  over,  and  baste  fre- 
quently till  it  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
the  flavour  of  the  marinade.  Wash  and  dry 
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well  n cabbage  lettuce.  Slired  it  finely,  and 
spread  it  at  the  bottom  of  a dish.  Arrange 
the  pieces  of  rabbit  on  this,  and  intersperse 
with  them  tho  flesh  of  two  anchovies  cut  into 
. strips,  a tea-spoonful  of  bruised  capers,  some 
chervil,  pimpernel,  and  tarragon  leaves  finely 
sirred,  a little  sliced  beet-root,  and  a hard-boiled 
. egg  out  small.  Placo  over  these  ingredients 
.throe  or  four  lettuces  cut  into  quarters,  and 
ornament  the  salad  with  hard-boiled  eggs, 
beet-root,  &c.  At  the  moment  of  serving  the 
salad,  pour  over  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good 
mayonnaise  sauce,  or  if  preferred  send  oil, 
vinegar,  and  mustard  to  table  separately.  Pro- 
bable cost,  3s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
" persons.  The  pieces  of  rabbit  to  lie  in  the 
' marinade  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Babbit  Salad,  Simple. — Take  two  or 
threo  thin  slices  of  stale  crumb  of  bread. 
Toast  them  on  both  sides  till  brightly  browned, 
. let  them  cool,  and  divide  them  into  neat 

• squares.  Lay  on  each  one  of  these  a slice  of 
cold  roast  rabbit.  Arrange  them  on  a dish 

'■  alternately,  with  small  salad  or  a spoonful  of 
washed  and  dried  lettuce  finely  shred.  Sprinkle 
over  all  two  table-spoonfuls  of  boiled  onion 

• finely  minced,  two  anchovies  cut  small,  and 
i half  -a  tea-spoonful  of  shred  parsley.  Garnish 

the  dish  with  parsley  and  sliced  beetroot,  and 
pour  mayonnaise  sauce  over  it  at  the  moment 
i of  serving. 

' Babbit,  Sauces  for.— Onion  sauce,  white 
sauce,  white  celery  sauce,  white  mushroom 
sauce,  parsley  and  butter  made  with  milk  in- 
stead of  water,  and  liver  sauce  are  all  suitable 
sauces  for  boiled  rabbit.  For  roasted  rabbit, 
'brown  sauce  served  with  currant  jelly,  brown 
mushroom  sauce,  poivrade  sauce,  and  liver 
sauce  are  most  usually  served.  Liver  sauce 
for  boiled  rabbits  is  made  as  follows  Mix  a 
tablo-spoonful  of  flour  and  a little  cold  milk  to 
a smooth  paste.  Stir  this  into  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  boiling  milk,  and  add  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  boiling  water.  Let  this  sauce  boil 
•gently  for  five  or  six  minutes,  stir  it  all  the 
•imo,  and  add  a slice  of  fresh  butter.  Mince 
jnoly  the  liver  of  the  rabbit  which  has  been 
boiled  for  twenty  minutes.  Rub  it  through  a 
wire  sieve,  and  stir  it  into  tho  sauce.  Add 
pepper  and.  salt  and  a spoonful  or  two  of  cream 
if  liked,  pour  the  sauce  into  the  tureen,  stir  a 
.small  piece  of  butter  into  it,  and  when  this  is 
dissolved,  serve  immediately.  To  make  liver 
;saUce  for  roast  rabbit : — Wash  the  liver,  throw 
it  into  boiling  wator,  and  lot  it  boil  for  twenty 
minutes,  minco  finely,  and  rub  it  smooth  with 
the  back  of  a wooden  spoon.  Put  it  into  a 
.quarter  of  a pint  of  gravy,  and  add  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  chopped  parsley,  half  a toa-spoonful  of 
Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat,  a littlo  pepper,  salt, 
and  gratod  nutmeg,  a pinch  of  gratod  lemon- 
peel,  a small  pinch  of  powdered  thyme,  and  a 
jiiocc  of  butter  tho  sizo  of  a walnut  rolled  in 
Hour.  Stir  the  sauce  over  tho  firo  till  it  boils, 
and  sorvo  very  hot. 

Babbit  Sausages. — Skin,  empty,  and 
wash  a couple  of  fresh  young  rabbits.  Cut 
off  the  hoacLs,  divide  the  rabbits  ink)  joints, 
and  pick  the  meat  . from,  the  bones.  Bruise  the 


latter,  and  put  them  with  the  heads  into  a 
saucepan  with  as  much  cold  water  as  will 
barely  cover  them.  Let  them  simmer  gently 
until  the  gravy  is  very  strong,  shaking  the 
saucepan  occasionally  to  keep  the  bones  from 
burning.  Minco  the  meat  finely,  and  put  it 
aside  lor  a short  time.  Wash  the  livers,  first 
carefully  removing  the  gall-bags,  put  them  in 
a stewpan  with  a slice  of  fresh  butter,  or 
if  preferred  a spoonful  or  two  of  water,  and 
let  them  simmer  gently  until  sufficiently  done. 
Drain  them,  cut  them  up  into  small  pieces,  and 
put  them  with  the  minced  rabbit.  Weigh  the 
meat,  and  with  each  three  pounds  put  one 
pound  of  fat  bacon  coarsely  chopped,  adding 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  salt,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  white  pepper,  two  cloves  finely 
pounded,  and  a pinch  of  powdered  mace.  Mix 
these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  moisten  the 
meat  with  the  gravy  strained  and  seasoned  like 
the  rabbits.  A quarter  of  a pint  of  gravy  will 
be  enough  for  two  rabbits,  and  it  should  be 
used  while  still  warm.  Fill  carefully-prepared 
skins,  and  the  sausages  will  be  ready  for  boiling 
or  frying.  This  preparation  is  very  good  put 
into  one  large  skin,  boiled  gently  until  done 
enough,  and  served  cold. 

Babbit  Sausages  made  from 
Dressed  Babbit. — Pick  the  meat  from  the 
remains  of  boiled  or  roasted  rabbit,  and  free 
it  from  skin  and  sinew.  Mince  finely,  mix 
with  it  a third  of  its  weight  of  fat  bacon 
coarsely  chopped,  and  add  a spoonful  or  two  of 
onions  which  have  been  boiled  till  tender  in 
strong  gravy.  Mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly. 
Season  the  mixture  with  pepper,  salt,  powdered 
cloves,  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  bind  it  together 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Fill  carefully-pre- 
pared skins,  and  the  sausages  will  be  ready  for 
broiling,  frying,  &c. 

Babbit,  Scallops  of.— Pick  the  meat 
from  the  remains  of  boiled  or  roasted  rabbit. 
Mince  it  finely,  season  with  salt,  popper,  and 
grated  nutmeg,  and  add  a little  lemon-juice  if 
liked.  Dissolve  a small  slice  of  butter  in  a 
saucepan,  and  stir  the  mince  in  this  over  a 
gentle  fire  till  it  is  quite  hot.  Butter  some 
scallop-shells,  and  cover  the  insido  of  tho  shell 
with  a layer  of  nicely-seasoned  bread-crumbs, 
or  mashed  potatoes.  Put  in  a large  spoonful 
of  the  savoury  mince,  and  sprinkle  some  more 
bread-crumbs  on  the  surfaco.  Lay  throe  or 
four  little  pieces  of  butter  on  the  top  and  head, 
and  brown  tho  mince  in  a hot  oven,  or  before 
tho  fire.  Arrango  the  shells  on  a neatly-folded 
napkin,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time,  eight  or  ten 
minutes  to  brown  tho  mince.  Probable  cost, 
4d.,  exclusive  of  tho  cold  meat.  Sufficient,  the 
contents  of  one  shell  for  one  person. 

Babbit  (Baro-bit),  Scotch-Take  .as 

many  slices  as  will  bo  required  of  good  Stilton, 
Gloucester,  or  Cheddar  cheese,  and  if  the  cheese 
is  not  very  rich  add  a little  fresh  butter  or  salad- 
oil.  Grato  tho  choeso,  and  put  it  into  a cheese- 
toaster  with  a spoonful  of  made  mustard,  a 
pinch  of  onyonne,  and  a small  glassful  of  good 
porter  or  ale.  Stir  the  mixture  until  the  choose 
is  dissolved,  serve  it  upon  a dish  under  which 
is  a.  tin  of  boiling  water,  and  servo  very  hot, 
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■a-ith  hot  toast  either  dry  or  buttered,  lo 
prepare  this  dish  properly,  a cheese-toaster 
containing  a reservoir  for  hot  water  should  be 
used.  When  this  is  not  at  hand  the  cheese 
may  be  dissolved  in  a saucepan.  Time,  a tew 
minutes. 


Rabbit,  Smothered  with  Onions.— 

Skin  and  empty  a rabbit,  and  remove  the  eyes. 
Drv  it  well,  and  truss  it  firmly.  Put  ten  or 
twelve  large  onions  into  a saucepan  with  three 
quarts  of  water.  When  this  boils,  put  in  the 
rabbit,  and  let  all  simmer  gently  together  until 
both  rabbit  and  onions  are  sufficiently  dressed. 
Take  out  the  onions,  mince  them,  and  put  them 
into  a clean  saucepan  with  a slice  of  fresh 
■butter,  a table-spoonful  of  Hour,  a spoonful  of 
milk,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper.  Mix 
these  ingredients  thoroughly  over  a gentle  fire 

to  form  pureo.  Put  tb.6  rabbit  on  a hot  dish, 
and  remove  the  skewers  ; pour  the  onion  puree 
over  it,  and  serve  very  hot.  Rabbit  smothered 
with  onions  is  sometimes  stuffed  with  veal  force- 
meat, but  this  is  not  common.  This  dish 
should  always  be  accompanied  with  boiled  bacon, 
or  boiled  pickled  pork.  Excellent  pea  soup 
may  be  made  of  the  rabbit  broth,  or  if  this  is 
not  required  the  rabbit  broth  will  prove  a valu- 
able addition  to  stock.  Time  to  boil  the  rabbit, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
•quarter,  according  to  the  size.  Probable  cost 
of  rabbits,  7d.  to  9d.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  one 
medium-sized  rabbit  for  three  or  four  persons. 


Rabbit  Soup.— Skin  and  empty  a fine 
rabbit,  and  lay  the  liver  aside.  Cut  it  into 
joints,  flour  the  pieces,  and  fry  them  lightly ; 
put  them  in  a stewpan  with  the  liver  and  three 
pints  of  good  stock  made  from  bones,  let  them 
simmer  as  gently  as  possible  for  an  hour,  or 
until  the  rabbit  "is  done  enough,  carefully  re- 
moving the  scum  as  it  rises.  Take  out  the 
rabbit,  cut  off  the  best  of  the  meat,  lay  it  in  a 
covered  dish,  and  put  it  in  a cool  place.  Bruise 
the  bones,  and  put  them  back  into  the  stock, 
and  with  them  two  onions,  a shallot,  a carrot, 
a small  bunch  of  parsley,  a pinch  of  thyme, 
three  or  four  outer  sticks  of  celery,  and  a 
little  salt  and  cayenne.  Simmer  the  broth  two 
hours  longer.  Take  out  the  liver,  rub  it  till 
smooth  with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon, 
moisten  with  a little  of  the  liquor,  and  return 
it  to  the  soup.  Just  before  sending  to  table 
add  half  a glassful  of  port  and  a tea-spoonful 
of  mushroom  ketchup.  Cut  the  pieces  of  meat 
into  dice,  lot  them  get  quite  hot  without  boil- 
ing, and  serve  immediately.  Time,  three  hours. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pint.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons. 

Rabbit  Soup  (M.  Ude’s  recipe). — Take 
the  fillets  of  four  rabbits  to  make  an  entree, 
and  with  the  legs  and  shoulders  make  the  soup 
sis  follows: — Put  them  into  warm  water  to  take 
out  the  blood ; when  quite  clean  put  them  into 
a stewpan  with  a bundle  of  parsley  and  a ladlc- 
ful  of  good  broth;  put  all  this  to  simmer  over 
a slow  fire  ; when  done  through,  moisten  with 
aome  good  broth.  Season  to  taste,  and  let  it 
boil  for  an  hour  only : if  you  let  it  boil  too 
long  the  soup  will  bo  brown.  Next  take  the 
meat,  out  of  the  broth,  drain  it,  and  let  it  cool, 


then  pick  all  the  meat  from  the  bones,  and  put 
it  into  the  mortar,  with  four  yolks  of  eggs  boiled 
hard,  and  the  crumb  of  a roll  soaked  in  a little 
broth ; pound  all  this  very  fine  ; rub  it  through 
a tammy,  moisten  with  the  broth,  and  when 
done  add  a pint  of  double  cream  that  has  boiled; 
mix  all  together,  and  serve.  Take  particular 
notice  that  this  soup  must  be  very  white ; 
sometimes  you  give  it  with  vermicelli,  some- 
times with  pearl  barley,  sometimes  with  rice  : 
on  all  occasions,  each  of  these  articles  must  be 
done  separately  in  broth,  and  put  into  the 
soup  afterwards.  If  you  have  abundance  of 
rabbits,  you  may  also  use  the  fillets,  as  the  soup 
will  then  be  whiter  and  better. 

Rabbit  Soup,  Superior.  — Skin  and 
empty  two  rabbits,  and  let  them  he  in  lukewarm 
water  for  an  hour.  Drain  them,  and  put  them 
into  a stewpan  with  two  quarts  of  white  stock 
made  from  veal  bones..  Let  them  simmer 
gently  until  they  are  quite  tender.  Lift  them 
out,  and  pick  all  the  best  meat  from  the  bones. 
Bruise  the  latter,  and  put  them  back  into  the 
broth  with  two  carrots,  two  onions,,  three  or 
four  sticks  of  celery,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig 
of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  a blade  of  mace,  a dozen 
peppercorns,  and  a little  salt.  Let  all  simmer 
gently  for  three  hours.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  strain  the  liqim,  and  let  it  stand  to  settle, 
so  that  it  maybe  poured  off  free  from  sediment. 
Meantime  mince  the  meat,  and  pound  it  till  it 
is  perfectly  smooth,  cover  it,  and  put  it  aside. 
When  the  broth  is  cold,  pour  off  the  clear 
liquor  free  from  sediment,  and  boil  it.  Put 
the  pounded  meat  into  a basin,  moisten  it  very 
gradually  with  the  warm  broth,  and  rub  the 
paste  well  with  the  back  , of  a wooden  spoon 
that  it  may  be  free  from  lumps.  Add  this 
thickening  to  the  broth,  season  pleasantly 
with  additional  salt  and  cayenne,  and  pass  it 
through  a sieve.  Put  it  into  a clean  saucepan, 
and  when  it  boils  stir  into  it  three-quarters 
of  a pint  of  cream  which  has  been  mixed 
with  a table-spoonful  of  good  arrowroot.  Let 
the  soup  boil  up  again,  and  serve  very  hot. 
Sippets  of  toast  dipped  in  cream  and  filed  may 
be  served  with  the  soup.  Time,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a quarter  to 
boil  the  rabbits;  three  hours  to  boil  the  liquor. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  per  pint.  Sufficient  for 
nine  or  ten  persons. 

Rabbit  Soup,  White.— A small  quantity 
of  good  rabbit  soup  may  be  made  with  the 
inferior  parts  of  the  rabbit,  that  is  the  head, 
neck,  and  shoulders,  leaving  the  best  parts, 
that  is  the  logs  and  the  back,  to  be  stewed,  and 
served  as  an  entree.  Divide  the  rabbit,  and 
soak  the  part  which  is  to  be  used  for  soup  in 
lukewarm  water  for  half  an  hour.  Cut  it  into 
small  pieces,  and  put  these  into  a stewpan  with 
as  much  -stock  made  from  bones  and  water  as 
will  barely  cover  them.  Let  them  simmer 
gently  until  the  meat  is  done  enough.  Take  it 
up,  pick  it  from  the  bones,  and  put  these  back 
into  the  liquor  with  a carrot,  a turnip,  an 
onion,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a 
little  pepper,  salt,  and  poundod  mace.  Add  a 
pint  and  a half  of  additional  stock,  and  simmer 
all  gently  together  for  two  hours.  Strain  the 
soup,  and  leave  it  to  cool.  Mince  the  meat,  and 
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pound  it  quite  smooth.  Add  to  it  a slico  of 
stulo  crumb  of  bread  which  lias  been  soaked  in 
milk  till  soft  and  afterwards  squeezed  dry. 
Moisten  this  pasto  gradually  with  the  strained 
stock,  and  lot  it  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Add  a small  cupful  of  cream  which  has  been 
mixed  with  a tea-spoonful  of  ground  rice 
or  arrowroot,  let  it  boil  up  once  more,  and 
serve.  Some  cooks  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
boiled  hard  to  the  pounded  mince,  and  stir  this 
into  the  soup  to  enrich  it.  When  this  is  done 
the  soup  must  not  boil  after  the  egg  is  added. 
Time,  three  to  four  hours.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
per  pint.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Rabbit,  Spanish  way  of  Cooking. 

— A stewpan  or  earthenware  pipkin  is  taken, 
having  a tightly-fitting  cover,  and  of  sufficient 
size  to  hold  a couple  of  rabbits  when  cut  up  into 
small  pieces  ; also  four  moderate-sized  Spanish 
onions  in  thin  slices.  A layer  of  sliced  onion 
is  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan ; on  it  a 
layer  of  the  pieces  of  rabbit  previously  sea- 
soned with  salt,  pepper,  and  whatever  other 
seasoning  may  be  desired.  This  is  covered 
with  a second  layer  of  onion,  then  rabbit,  and 
so  on  alternately,  until  the  whole  of  the  rabbit 
is  used  up.  A few  thin  slices  of  raw  bacon  or 
ham  are  put  over  the  last  layer  of  rabbit,  and 
all  the  remaining  pieces  of  onion  are  placed  on 
the  top.  The  cover  is  then  put  on,  and  the 
whole  stewed  at  a moderate  heat  for  two  hours. 
A alack  oven,  a hot  plate,  or  hot  hearth,  answers 
admirably.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  as  no 
water  may  be  added,  if  the  pan  is  placed  over 
the  fire  the  meat  is  burned  and  spoiled.  At 
the  end  of  two  hours  let  it  be  turned  out  into  a 
dish,  and  served  up  immediately,  when  it  will 
be  found  to  be  a tender,  succulent,  gravy-teem- 
ing dish,  far  different  from  the  insipid,  dry, 
stringy,  boiled  rabbit  and  onion  sauce  of  the 
ordinary  style.  English  onions  answer  very 
well ; and  should  the  gravy  (of  which  a con- 
siderable quantity  is  produced),  require  to  be 
slightly  thickened,  a tea-spoonful  of  flour 
should  be  added  to  the  seasoning  which  is 
rubbed  over  the  pieces  of  rabbit. 

Rabbit,  Stewed. — Cut  a plump  young 
rabbit  into  pieces  the  size  of  an  egg.  Divide 
half  a pound  of  streaky  bacon  into  square 
pieces,  and  fry  these  with  an  ounce  of  butter 
till  they  turn  yellow.  Take  them  up,  and  put 
in  their  place  the  pieces  of  rabbit  and  two 
onions  sliced,  and  fry  these  till  they  are  lightly 
browned.  Take  them  up,  mix  an  ounce  of 
butter  with  the  fat,  and  rub  it  over  the  fire 
with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon  for  two 
minutes.  Moisten  the  paste  gradually  with 
throe-quarters  of  a pint  of  stock  or  water,  and 
add  a bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  the  rabbit,  the  bacon,  and  the  onions, 
and  simmer  all  gently  together  in  a closoly- 
covered  saucopan  for  twenty  minutes.  Take 
out  tho  herbs,  pilo  the  piccos  of  rabbit  on  a 
dish,  pour  tho  suuco  ovor  them,  and  servo  very 
hot.  If  liked,  a glassful  of  claret  may  be  added 
to  tho  sauco.  It  will  be  much  improved,  also,  if 
a dozen  mushrooms  aro  boiled  in  the  sauco  for 
tho  last  six  or  seven  minutos.  Failing  these,  a 
table-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup  may  be 
stirred  into  it.  Time,  from  an  hour  and  a half 


to  two  hours.  Probable  cost  of  rabbit,  7d.  to  9d. 
per  pound.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Rabbit  Stewed  Whole.— Skin,  empty, 
and  wash  a rabbit,  and  soak  it  in  lukewarm 
water  for  half  an  hour,  jjrain  and  dry  it,  and 
fill  it  with  a forcemeat  prepared  as  follows  : — 
Boil  the  liver  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Mince 
it  finely,  and  mix  with  it  three  ounces  of  finely^ 
shred  beef  suet,  two  ounces  of  grated  bread- 
crumbs, a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  mixed  sweet  herbs,  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a little  milk.  Sew  the 
rabbit  up  securely,  truss  firmly  for  roasting, 
and  lay  three  or  four  slices  of  fat  bacon  upon 
it.  Bake  in  a brisk  oven  for  twenty  minutes. 
Cut  two  ounces  of  bacon  into  dice,  and  fry 
these  in  an  ounce  of  butter  with  a carrot  and 
two  onions  till  they  are  lightly  browned. 
Dredge  a table-spoonful  of  flour  over  them,  and 
add  a pint  of  stock  or  water,  a dessert-spoon- 
ful of  vinegar,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  mixed 
mustard,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Put  the 
rabbit  and  bacon  into  this  sauce,  and  let  them 
simmer  gently  until  quite  tender.  Lay  the 
rabbit  on  a dish,  and  keep  it  hot.  Rub  the 
vegetables  through  a sieve,  mix  the  pulp  again 
with  the  gravy,  let  it  boil  up,  pour  it  over  the 
rabbit,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time  to  stew  the 
rabbit,  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost  of 
rabbit,  7d.  to  9d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons.  • 

Rabbit,  Stuffed  and  Stewed  (a  Ger- 
man recipe). — Fill  a rabbit  with  good  veal  force- 
meat, tie  three  or  four  rashers  of  fat  bacon  over 
it,  truss  it  firmly,  put  it  down  to  a clear  fire,  and 
baste  till  it  is  lightly  browned.  Take  it  up, 
put  it  in  a stewpan,  pour  the  contents  of  the 
dripping-tin  over  it,  add  as  much  new  milk 
as  will  cover  it,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt  if 
required.  Cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  let 
the  rabbit  simmer  very  gently  until  it  is  done 
enough.  Put  it  on  a hot  dish,  garnish  with 
sliced  lemon,  pour  a little  of  the  sauce  in  which 
it  was  stewed  over  it,  and  send  the  rest  to  table 
in  a tureen.  Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  one  hour.  Probable  cost  of  rabbit,  7d.  to  9<L 
per  pound.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Rabbit,  Turban  of.— Skin,  empty,  and 
wash  two  or  three  plump  young  rabbits.  Pass  » 
sharp  knife  down  each  side  of  tho  backbone,  put 
the  point  underneath  and  raise  tho  flesh  in  neat 
fillets.  Cut  off  tho  legs,  take  out  tho  bones,  and 
divide  tho  flesh  in  halves  lengthwise.  Lard  all 
these  fillets  thickly  and  evenly  with  strips  of  fat 
bacon.  Pick  tho  rest  of  tho  meat  from  the  bones, 
and  make  it  into  forcemeat  by  mincing  it  finely 
and  mixing  with  it  a third  of  its  weight  in  fat 
and  lean  bacon,  a few  bread-crumbs,  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt.  Bind  the  mixture  together  • 
with  tho  yolks  of  one  or  two  eggs.  Makea  caso 
of  pastry,  such  as  is  used  for  raised  pies.  To  do 
this,  put  a pound  of  flour  into  a bowl,  make  a 
hollow  in  tho  centre,  and  stir  into  this  half  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  in  which  has  been  dis- 
solved four  ounces  of  lard  and  a pinch  of  salt. 
Work  this  first  with  a spoon,  and  afterwards 
with  the  hand,  to  a smooth  stiff  paste.  Mould 
it  into  a circular  case,  from  two  to  three  inches 
high,  brush  it  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  fill  it  with 
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flour  and  bako  in  a well-heated  oven  till  it  is 
firmly  set.  Let  it  cool,  turn  out  the  flour,  and 
spread  the  forcemeat  all  over  the  inside.  Fill 
the  vacant  space  evenly  and  compactly  with  the 
meat  from  tho  legs.  Place  the  fillets  from  the 
hack  over  the  top  to  show  the  larding,  and  put 
a slice  of  ham  between  each  piece  to  give  the 
dish  a pretty  appearance.  W rap  the  whole  meat 
and  case  together  in  a thick  fold  of  oiled  paper, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Remove  the 
paper.  Hold  a salamander  or  red-hot  shovel 
over  the  top  of  the  turban  for  three  or  four 
minutes  to  crisp  the  lardons,  make  a little  hole 
in  the  i '.entre  and  pour  into  this  a little,  gravy , 
place  the  case  on  a neatly-folded  napkin,  gar- 
nish the  dish  with  parsley,  &c.,  and  serve  very 
hot.  If  liked,  a few  mushrooms  may  be  stewed 
in  gravy,  and  laid  upon  and  around  the  turban. 
The  gravy  may  be  made  as  follows : — Put  the 
bones  of  the  rabbits  into  a stewpan  with  as 
much  stock  or  water  as  will  cover  them,  and 
add  an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves,  three  or 
four  outer  sticks  of  celery,  a dozen  peppercorns, 
and  a little  salt.  Let  all  simmer  gently 
together  till  the  gravy  is  strong  and  pleasantly 
flavoured.  Strain  it,  and  put  it  back  into  the 
saucepan,  stir  into  it  a slice  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  smooth  and  thick. 
Add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream.  A spoonful 
or  two  of  this  sauce  may  be  poured  into  the 
turban,  and  the  rest  sent  to  table  in  a tureen. 
Time  to  bake,  about  an  hour.  Sufficient  for 
a luncheon  or  supper  dish.  Probable  cost  of 
rabbits,  7d.  to  9d.  per  pound. 

Rabbit  (V enetian  way) . — Take  three  or  more 
young  rabbits ; skin  and  empty  them  nicely, 
then  cut  them  into  pieces  in  the  following  way : 
— Take  off  the  shoulders,  then  the  head  from  the 
neck,  divide  the  back  in  four  parts ; take  off 
the  legs  on  each  side  of  the  saddle,  and  cut 
them  into  two  pieces.  Have  ready  half  a 
pottle  of  mushrooms  chopped  very  fine,  with 
parsley  and  shallots,  also  chopped  fine.  Put  a 
small  lump  of  butter  into  a stewpan  with  a 
little  rasped  bacon ; put  the  sweet  herbs  on  the 
fire  with  a little  salt,  pepper,  and  allspice ; let 
them  stew  for  a short  time  on  a slow  fire. 
When  sufficiently  fried,  put  in  the  rabbits, 
make  them  get  firm  with  these  sweet  herbs  till 
they  are  sufficiently  done.  Take  the  limbs  out 
from  the  seasoning,  lean  the  stewpan  sideways 
to  skim  the  fat  that  comes  uppermost,  put  a 
spoonful  of  sauce  tournee,  or  if  you  have  none, 
add  to  it  a small  tea-spoonful  of  flour,  mois- 
tened with  a spoonful  or  two  of  consomme,  let 
it  boil  a few  minutes,  and  make  a thickening  of 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs ; add  the  j uico  of  a lemon 
and  a little  cayenno  popper ; stir  tho  sauce  well ; 
if  it  happens  to  bo  too  thick,  mako  it  thinner 
with  a spoonful  of  broth ; keep  it  quite  hot, 
throw  the  members  into  the  sauce  again,  and 
send  up  quite  hot.  This  sauce  must  be  rather 
highly  seasoned. — • 

.Rabbit,  (Rare-bit),  Welsh. — Take  a 
slice  of  bread  about  half  an  inch  thick.  Cut  off 
the  crust,  toast  it  lightly,  and  butter  it.  Cut  it  in 
halves,  and  lay  upon  each  half  a slice  of  good 
Stilton  or  Cheshire  cheese.  Put  the  toasts  in  a 
cheese-toaster  before  a clear  firo,  and  let  them  re- 
main until  the  cheese  is  equally  done.  Serve  the 


rabbit,  or  rare-bit,  very  hot,  with  popper,  salt, 
and  made  mustard.  Some  cooks  toast  the 
cheese  partially  in  a Dutch  oven,  before  laying 
it  on  the  toast.  Time  to  toast  the  cheese,  a 
few  minutes.  The  length  of  time  varies  with 
the  quality  of  the  cheese,  (tsvc  also  Rare-bit, 
Welsh,  and  Cheese,  Toasted). 

Rabbit  with.  Cucumber. — Cut  the 

meat  from  the  remains  of  a cold  roast  rabbit 
into  neat  strips,  and  lay  it  aside.  Slice  a fine 
cucumber  very  thinly.  Sprinkle  a little  salt 
over  it,  and  lay  it  between  two  dishes  for  an 
hour.  Drain  the  water  from  it,  pour  over  it 
a spoonful  or  two  of  vinegar,  and  let  it  remain 
for  another  hour.  Pour  off  the  vinegar,  and 
put  the  slices  of  cucumber  into  a saucepan  with 
two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a bunch  of  parsley, 
a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  and  either  an 
onion  or  a small  bunch  of  chives.  Shake  the 
saucepan  over  -the  fire,  till  the  cucumber  is 
slightly  browned.  Dredge  a little  flour  over 
it,  pour  upon  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good 
gravy  or  stock  made  from  bones,  and  let  it 
simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour.  Take  out  the 
herbs,  season  the  sauce  with  pepper  and  salt, 
put  in  the  pieces  of  rabbit,  and  let  them  get 
quite  hot.  The  sauce  must  not  boil  after  the 
rabbit  is  put  in.  Pile  the  rabbit  on  a dish,  and 
pour  the  sauce  over  it.  Serve  very  hot.  Time, 
half  an  hour  to  simmer  the  sauce ; a few 
minutes  to  heat  the  pieces  of  rabbit. 

Rabbit  with  Curry.— Take  two  or  three 
rabbits,  and  cut  in  pieces  the  hind-legs,  back, 
and  loins.  Put  these  in  a stewpan  with  butter 
and  six  ounces  of  streaky  bacon  in  large  dice. 
Fry  over  a moderate  fire,  but  do  not  let  the 
contents  of  the  pan  take  too  much  colours 
salt,  sprinkle  with  flour,  and  curry  powder. 
Fry  the  pieces  of  rabbit  for  a few  seconds- 
longer,  moisten  with  broth  off  the  fire,  put  the- 
stewpan  again  on  the  fire,  and  stir  the  liquid 
till  it  is  boiling.  In  five  minutes  remove  the- 
stewpan  on  a moderate  fire  to  finish  cooking 
the  rabbits.  Ten  minutes  before  serving,  lay 
the  pieces  of  rabbit  in  another  stewpan,  and 
pass  the  sauce  over ; then  add  to  the  stew  two> 
large  onions  cut  into  dice,  seasoned  and  coloured 
with  butter  in  a frying-pan.  J ust  before  serving, 
thicken  the  sauce  with  two  yolks  of  eggs 
diluted  with  cream;  cook  the  liaison  without 
permitting  the  sauce  to  boil,  then  send  the  meat 
to  table,  with  some  rice,  boiled  Indian  fashion, 
in  a separate  dish. 

Rabbit  with  Herbs.— Skin,  empty,  and 
wash  a rabbit,  and  cut  it  into  pieces  the  size  of 
an  egg.  If  the  head  is  used  split  it  in  halves. 
Fry  the  pieces  in  a little  hot  fat,  and  turn  them 
about  till  they  are  equally  and  lightly  browned. 
Dredge  a table-spoonful  of  flour  over  them, 
and  add  eight  or  ten  mushrooms  chopped  small, 
a shallot  finely  minced,  a table-spoonful  of 
parsley,  a table-spoonful  of  strained  lemon- 
juice,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Pour  over 
them  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good  gravy,  and 
lot  all  simmer  gently  together  till  tender. 
Crush  the  liver  of  tho  rabbit  (which  has 
been  previously  boilod  for  ten  minutes),  and 
mix  it  with  the  gravy.  A glassful  of  sherry 
may  be  added  or  not.  Servo  very  hot.  Time,, 
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altogether,  an  hour  or  more.  Probable  cost  of 
rabbit,  7(1.  to  9d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Rabbit  with  Jerusalem  Arti- 
chokes.— Skin,  empty,  and  wash  a plump 
young  rabbit.  Cnt  it  into  neat  joints,  lay  these 
in  a saucepan,  and  barely  cover  them  with 
boiling  stock  or  water.  Let  the  liquor  boil, 
draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  for  twenty  minutes.  Put  into  the  sauco 
two  pounds  of  Jerusalem  artichokes  pared  and 
sliced,  and  let  all  stew  gently  together  till  the 
rabbit  is  tender.  Take  out  tho  artichokes, 
mash  them,  season  with  salt  and  cayenne, 
and  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  cream  or  milk. 
Beat  them  with  a wooden  spoon  over  the  fire 
till  they  are  quite  hot.  Lay  the  pieces  of 
rabbit  on  a dish,  pour  the  mashed  artichokes 
over  them,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time,  alto- 
gether, three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable 
cost  of  rabbit,  7d.  to  9d.  per  pound.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Rabbits,  Choosing  of.— When  pur- 
chasing a rabbit  see  that  the  animal  is  fresh 
and  young.  If  fresh  the  body  will  be  stiff,  the 
flesh  white  and  dry  in  appearance,  and  of  a 
sweet  smell.  If  stale  the  flesh  will  be  slimy 
and  blue,  with  a tainted  odour.  If  young  the 
claws  and  the  coat  will  be  smooth,  the  nose 
sharp  pointed,  and  the  ears  tender  and  easily 
torn ; if  old  the  wool  will  be  mixed  with  grey 
hairs,  and  the  claws  long  and  rough.  Babbits 
ought  not  to  be  kept  more  than  a day  or  two 
after  they  are  killed.  In  order  to  distinguish 
wild  rabbits  from  tame  ones  examine  the  paws 
and  the  tail.  Wild  rabbits  have  hair  on  their 
paws,  and  the  under  part  of  the  tail  is  of  a 
reddish  colour. 

Rabbits,  Skinning  of.— Cut  the  skin 
round  the  first  joint  of  the  hind-legs.  Pull  up 
the  skin  a little,  and  pass  a knife  along  the  skin 
inside  the  thigh  as  far  as  the  tail.  Afterwards 
pass  the  hand  under  the  skin,  and  it  will  easily 
separate  from  the  body.  Draw  it  off  towards 
the  head.  Cut  the  first  joint  off  the  fore-legs, 
and  pull  up  the  skin.  Draw  up  the  ears  by 
passing  a skewer  between  the  sldn  and  the 
head,  and  take  off  the  skin.  Cut  the  nose  and 
lip,  and  draw  the  skin  right  off.  Cut  a slit  just 
under  the  body,  take  out  the  inside,  leaving 
the  kidneys.  Save  the  liver  and  heart,  and 
take  out  the  eyes.  Wash  the  rabbit  well  inside 
and  out,  drain,  and  wipe  it  dry. 

Rabbits,  Trussing  of. — To  truss  a 
rabbit  for  boiling : — Draw  the  fore-legs  back- 
wards, and  tho  hind-legs  forwards,  bring  the 
head  round  to  tho  side,  and  fasten  it  there  with 
a skewor  run  through  it  and  tho  body.  To 
truss  a rabbit  for  roasting: — Skewer  the  head 
firmly  between  the  shoulders.  Draw  the  legs 
close  to  the  body,  and  pass  a skewer  through 
them. 

Rabbits,  Wild,  Stock  Broth  from. — 

Wild  rabbits  are  sometimes  used  to  impart  the 
required  gamoy  flavour  to  stock  which  iB  to  be 
usod  for  certain  soups.  This  stock  is  prepnrod 
as  follows : — Divide  a wild  rabbit  into  joints, 
and  cut  half  a pound  of  veal  into  small  pieces. 
Put  these  in  a stewpan  with  a slice  of  fresh 


butter,  and  stir  them  lightly  over  a slow  fire 
till  tney  are  brown.  Pour  over  them  as  much 
water  as  will  cover  them,  and  bring  the  liquor 
gently  to  the  boil,  carefully  removing  the  scum 
as  it  rises.  Place  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  i 
take  off  the  fat  as  it  is  thrown  up,  and  simmer  ; 
the  liquor  very  gently.  Add  the  vegetables  1 
and  seasonings  which  are  suitable  for  the 
intended  soup,  and  when  the  liquor  is  suf- 
ficiently flavoured  strain  it  for  use.  If  the  1 
rabbit  is  not  too  much  boiled  it  may  be  served  ; 
with  white  or  brown  sauce. 

Racahqut. — Bacahout  is  said  to  be  farina 
prepared  from  the  acorns  of  the  Barbary  oak  ; 
disguised  with  a little  flavouring.  The  follow- 
ing is  recommended  by  Cooley  in  his  Recipes  as  ! 
an  imitation: — Boasted  cacao  or  chocolate  nuts,  | 
four  ounces  ; tapioca  and  potato  farina,  of  each  1 
six  ounces ; white  sugar,  slightly  flavoured  1 
with  vanilla,  half  a pound.  This  preparation,  tj 
which  is  very  nutritious,  is  to  be  used  like  il 
arrowroot. 

Rack  or  Arrack.— This  is  a spirituous 
liquor  manufactured  at  different  places  in  the  : ] 
East.  “ Arrack,”  says  MacCulloch,  “ is  a term  j 
applied  in  most  parts  of  India  and  the  Indian 
Islands  to  designate  every  sort  of  spirituous  1 
liquor ; a circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  I 
discrepancy  in  the  statements  as  to  the  materials  * I 
used  in  making  it  and  the  mode  of  its  manu- 
facture. The  arrack  of  Goa  and  Batavia  is  in 
high  estimation ; that  of  Colombo  or  Ceylon  j 
has  been  said  to  be  inferior  to  the  former  ; but  j 
this  is  doubtful.  Goa  and  Colombo  arrack  is  j i 
invariably  made  from  the  vegetable  juice  toddy 
which  flows  by  incision  from  the  cocoa-nut  tree. 
After  the  juice  is  fermented  it  is  distilled  and  1 : 
rectified.  It  usually  yields  about  an  eighth  !; 
part  of  pure  spirit.  Batavia  or  Java  arrack  is  I 
obtained  by  distillation  from  molasses  and  rice, 
with  only  a small  admixture  of  toddy.  When  * ; 
well  prepared,  arrack  is  clear  and  transparent ; I 
generally,  however,  it  is  slightly  straw-coloured.  J 
Its  flavour  is  peculiar ; but  it  differs  consider- 
ably, no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  different 
articles  of  which  it  is  prepared,  and  the  unequal  1 
care  taken  in  its  manufacture.  In  England 
arrack  is  seldom  used  except  to  give  flavour 
to  punch.  In  the  East  its  consumption  is  im- 
mense.” 

Radical  Pudding— Weigh  four  eggs  in 
the  shell.  Take  this  weight  in  butter,  half 
melt  it,  and  beat  it  to  a cream.  Add  tho  ! 
eggs  well-beaten,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  j 
two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  eggs  in  flour,  ; 
and  a little  lemon  or  almond  flavouring.  Mix 
the  ingredients  thoroughly,  pour  the  mixture  1 
into  a buttered  mould.  Lay  a round  of  buttered  j 
papor  on  the  top,  tie  the  mould  in  a cloth, 
plunge  it  into  fast-boiling  water,  and  either  j 
boil  or  steam  it  till  done.  Turn  it  out  carefully, 
and  serve  with  pudding  sauce.  Time  to  boil,  a 
little  more  than  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons 

Radish. — To  be  eaten  in  perfection,  radishes 
should  be  freshly  pulled  and  tender.  M hen 
preparing  them  for  table  wash  them  thoroughly, 
and  leave  about  an  inch  and  a half  of  the  stalk 
Cut  the  fibres  from  the  bulbs,  and  lay  them  in 
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add  water  for  an  hour.  Serve  them  m a circle 
on  a plate  with  the  stalk  end  outwards,  and 
a salt-cellar  in  the  centre.  Radishes  are  very 
commonly  added  to  salads. 


RADISHES. 


Radish  Drawing.— The  time  of  drawing 
radishes  is  by  no  means  indifferent.  They  eat 
in  the  greatest  perfection  if  pulled  in  the 
morning,  before  the  sun  has  attained  any 
power,  and  laid  in  a cool  damp  place  until 
wanted.  The  bed  should  have  a plenteous 
watering  the  morning  before  that  on  which 
they  are  taken,  but  none  afterwards  until 
subsequent  to  the  drawing.  In  November, 
those  wanted  for  winter  must  be  taken  up 
during  dry  weather  and  preserved  in  sand. 


“Writers  of  antiquity,”  says  Soyer,  “notice 
three  kinds  of  radishes : the  large,  short,  and 
thick ; the  round ; and  the  wild.  They  fancied 
that,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  the  seed  of 
this  plant  produced  very  good  cabbages,  which 
must  have  been  rather  vexatious  at  times  to 
honest  gardeners  who  might  have  preferred 
radishes. 

. “ The  Romans  preserved  radishes  very  well 
by  covering  them  with  a paste  composed  of 
honey,  vinegar,  and  salt.” 

Radish,  Horse.— Wash  the  horseradish 
thoroughly,  and  lay  it  in  cold  water  for  an  hour. 
•Scrape  it  into  fine  curly  shreds  with  a sharp 
knife,  and  use  it  to  garnish  various  dishes.  It 
is  a frequent  accompaniment  to  roast  beef  and 
to  many  kinds  of  fish. 


Radish  Pods,  To  Pickle  (a  simplo 
recipe). — Gather  the  pods  when  the  seeds 
within  them  are  fully  grown,  but  soft,  i.c., 
when  they  are  in  the  condition  of  green  peas. 
Wash  them  in  salted  water,  put  them  into 
glass  bottles  or  unglazed  jars,  and  pour  cold 
vinegar  over  them.  As  the  vinegar  becomes 
absorbed,  add  more,  and  when  the  jars  are 
full  and  the  vinegar  no  longer  shrinks,  tio 
down  closely,  and  store  in  a dry  place.  The 
advantage  of  pickling  the  pods  in  this  way 


is  that  they  can  be  taken  from  the  garden,  and 
put  into  the  bottles  as  they  become  ready  for 
use.  If  liked,  a blade  of  mace,  an  ounce  of 
ginger,  and  half  an  ounce  of  pepper  may  be 
put  with  each  pint  of  vinegar. 

Radish  Pods,  To  Pickle  (a  superior 

recipe). — Gather  the  pods  when  quite  young, 
and  lay  them  in  strong  brine  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Drain  the  brine  from  them,  boil  it,  pour 
it  upon  them  boiling  hot,  and  keep  the  jar 
well  covered  to  keep  in  the  steam.  When  the 
brine  is  cold  boil  it  again,  and  continue  this 
until  the  pods  are  green.  Drain  the  pods,  put 
them  into  glass  bottles  or  unglazed  jars,  pour 
over  them  as  much  boiling  vinegar  as  will  cover 
them,  and  when  this  is  cold,  boil  it  a second 
time,  and  pour  over  the  pods,  which  must  be 
well  covered  with  the  vinegar.  When  the 
pickle  is  quite  cold,  tie  the  jars  closely,  and 
store  in  a cool  dry  place.  A blade  of  mace, 
an  ounce  of  whole  ginger,  and  an  ounce  of 
pepper  may  be  boiled  with  each  pint  of  vinegar. 

Radish  Sauce.— Peel  and  grate  the 
radishes,  and  mix  them  with  a little  oil,  vinegar, 
salt,  and  pepper.  This  sauce  is  an  excellent 
accompaniment  to  cold  meat.  If  liked,  a third 
of  the  quantity  of  radishes  in  scraped  horse- 
radish, and  as  much  minced  beetroot  may  be 
mixed  with  the  grated  radish. 

Radish  Sauce,  Horse  (a  German 
recipe). — Take  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg,  beat  it  up  with  half  a table-spoonful  of 
flour,  thin  it  with  a cupful  of  warm  broth,  place 
it  on  the  fire  to  boil,  stirring  it  all  the  time ; stir 
in  two  table-spoonfuls  of  grated  horse-radish, 
let  it  heat  but  not  boil,  add  a little  salt,  and 
serve.  Vinegar  may  be  added  if  liked. 

Radish,  Varieties  of.— The  varieties  of 
radish  in  cultivation  are  extremely  numerous  ; 
they  are  usually  classed,  however,  under  the 
two  well-known  heads  of  long-rooted  and  tur- 
nip-rooted radishes,  the  roots  of  the  former 
resembling  the  carrot  in  shape,  those  of  the 
latter  the  turnip.  The  varieties  present  marked 
differences,  not  only  in  the  form  of  root  but  in 
colour  and  size.  The  prevailing  colour  is  red. 
Some  of  the  darker-coloured  turnip-rooted 
radishes  grow  to  the  size  of  a man’s  head. 
The  common  radish  is  a native  of  Asia,  from 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Japan,  and 
has  been  cultivated  in  China,  India,  and  Europe 
from  the  most  ancient  times. 

Radish,  Wholesomeness  of  the.  — 

The  radish  is  generally  considered  a pleasant 
stimulating  condiment ; it  is,  however,  an  article 
of  diet  which  most  dyspeptic  patients  would  do 
well  to  avoid.  Radish -juice  mixodwith  sugar- 
candy  is  a popular  and  useful  German  remedy 
for  hoarseness  and  cough. 

Raffald’s  Browning. — Beat  to  powder 
four  ounces  of  fine  lump  sugar ; put  it  into  a 
clean  iron  frying-pan  with  one  ounce  of  butter. 
Set  it  over  a clear  fire,  and  mix  it  well  together. 
When  it  begins  to  bo  frothy,  the  sugar  is 
dissolving ; then  hold  it  higher  ovor  the  fire, 
and  havo  ready  a pint  of  red  wine.  When  the 
sugar  and  butter  arc  of  a deop  brown,  pour  in  a 
little  of  the  wino,  stir  it  thoroughly  together, 
gradually  add  the  rest  of  the  wine,  and 
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keep  stirring  all  tho  time  ; put  in  half  an  ounce 
of  allspice,  six  cloves,  four  shallots  peeled, 
two  or  throe  blades  of  mace,  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  mushroom  ketchup,  a little  salt, 
and  the  rind  of  a lemon  peeled  as  thin  as  pos- 
sible ; boil  up  slowly  for  ten  minutes ; pour  it 
into  a basin ; when  cold,  take  off  the  scum  very 
clean,  and  bottle  for  use.  This  is  a pleasant 
sauce,  but  tho  cook  must  remember  it  will  alter 
the  colour  of  whatever  it  is  added  to. 

RafFald’s  Lemon  Pickle.  — Take  a 
dozen  lemons,  grate  off  the  outer  rinds  very 
thin,  cut  them  in  four  quarters,  but  leave  the 
bottoms  whole  ; rub  on  them  equally  a pound  of 
bay-salt.  Spread  them  in  a large  pewter  dish, 
and  let  them  dry  gradually  by  the  fire  till  all 
the  juice  is  dried  into  the  peels  ; then  put  them 
into  a stone  jar  with  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves  beaten  fine,  half 
an  ounce  of  nutmeg  cut  in  thin  slices,  two 
ounces  of  garlic  peeled,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  mustard-seed  bruised  a little  and  tied  in 
a muslin  bag;  pour  a quart  of  white-wine 
vinegar  upon  them,  close  the  pitcher  or  jar  well 
up,  and  let  it  stand  five  or  six  days  by  the  fire ; 
shake  it  well  every  day,  then  tie  it  up  as  close 
as  possible,  and  let  it  stand  for  three  months. 
When  you  bottle  it,  put  the  pickle  and  lemon 
into  a hair  sieve,  and  press  them  well  to  get  out 
the  liquor ; let  it  stand  till  next  day ; then  pour 
off  the  fine  and  bottle  it ; let  the  rest  stand 
three  or  four  days  and  it  will  settle;  pour  off 
the  fine  again  and  let  it  settle,  till  you  have 
poured  off  all  you  can  get  fine.  It  may  be  put 
into  any  white  sauce,  and  will  not  hurt  the 
colour.  It  is  very  good  for  fish  sauce  and  made 
dishes,  especially  of  veal;  a tea-spoonful  is 
enough  for  white  and  two  for  brown  sauce  for 
a fowl : it  is  a most  useful  pickle,  and  gives  a 
pleasant  flavour.  Be  sure  you  put  it  in  before 
you  thicken  the  sauce  or  put  any  cream  in,  lest 
the  sharpness  make  it  curdle.  Mrs.  Raff  aid 
says  in  the  preface  to  her  “ Cookery  — “I 
have  given  no  directions  for  cullis,  &c.,  as  I 
have  found  by  experience  that  lemon-pickle 
and  browning  ( See  the  preceding  recipe)  answer 
both  for  beauty  and  taste  (at  a trifling  ex- 
pense) better  than  the  most  extravagant 
cullises.  Had  I known  the  use  and  value 
of  these  two  recipes  when  I first  took  upon 
me  the  part  and  duty  of  a housekeeper,  they 
would  have  saved  me  a great  deal  of  trouble 
in  making  gravy,  and  those  I served  a great  deal 
of  expense.”  Dr.  Kitchiner,  in  quoting  these 
observations,  adds,  “ We  suppose  Mrs.  Raffald’s 
praise  of  these  two  sauces  to  be  well  desorved, 
as  they  have  been  copied  into  almost ' every 
cookery-book  that  has  beon  compiled  since.” 

Ragout. — Strictly  speaking,  a ragout  is  a 
rich,  highly-flavoured  sauce  made  with  mush- 
rooms, truffles,  sweetbreads,  quenelles,  stewed 
vegetables,  &c. , and  used  as  a garnish  for  entrees 
or  removes.  I hus  wo  have  Chipolata  ragout,  and 
Toulouse  ragout,  tho  rocipes  for  making  which 
will  bo  found  under  their  separate  headings. 
Ordinarily,  however,  a ragout  is  simply  under- 
stood to  moan  any  highly-flavoured  preparation 
of  meat  or  fish,  poultry  or  game. 

Ragout  Financi6ro. — Prepare  and  cook 
equal  quantities  of  mushrooms,  quenelles,  cock’s- 


comlts,  cock’s  kernels,  scallops  of  sweetbread 
and  sliced  truffles.  Let  these  articles  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  uniform  size,  put  them 
into  a saucepan,  and  pour  over  them  as  much 
good  brown  sauce  its  will  barely  cover  them. 
Add  a glassful  of  light  wine,  place  the  sauce- 
pan on  a gentle  fire,  and  let  its  contents  simmer 
gently  until  they  are  thoroughly  hot.  This 

vn/vAiir  t a iiftAn  t<  K . » 1 


ragout  is  used  for  garnishing  various  dishes. 


cj  — o • ' 

Time  to  heat  the  ragout,  three  minutes. 


Ragout  of  Garlic,  Mild.— Garlic  is  not 
universally  liked,  probably  owing  to  its  stron- 
savour  and  smell.  Those  who  are  fond  of  it,i 
however,  are  generally  very  partial  to  it,  and 
these  persons  will  welcome  it  simply  boiled  till 
tender,  without  sauce  or  gravy,  and  served  in 
the  same  dish  with  roast  mutton.  When  thus  • 
served,  its  flavour  and  smell  will  be  rendered 
much  milder  if  the  water  in  which  it  is  boiled 
be  changed  every  five  or  ten  minutes  until  it 
is  done  enough,  and  the  more  frequent  these 
changes  are  the  milder  the  garlic  will  be. 
Instead  ox  serving  it  dry  with  the  mutton,  the 
garlic  may  be  put  into  good  brown  gravy  or 
white  sauce,  and  poured  over  the  meat.  Time 
to  boil  the  garlic,  half  an  hour. 


Ragout 


Powder.— Take  one  ounce  of 
grated  lemon-rind,  one  ounce  of  ground  black 
pepper,  one  ounce  of  dry  mustard,  half  an  ounce 
of  grated  nutmeg,  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  d 
ginger,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cayenne, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  powdered  mace, 
and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  powdered  cloves. 
Dry  these  ingredients  before  a very  gentle  fire ; 
they  must  be  placed  at  some  distance  from  it, 
and  dried  very  slowly,  or  their  flavour  will 
evaporate.  Pound  them  thoroughly  in  a 
marble  mortar,  mix  with  them  two  ounces  of 
salt,  and  pass  the  powder  through  a fine  hair 
sieve.  Put  the  powder  into  small  bottles  per- 
fectly dry,  cork  these  down  tightly,  and  store 
in  a dry  place.  A small  portion  added  to 
ragouts  and  sauces  will  impart  an  agreeable 
flavour. 


Ragoilt  Powder  (another  way). — Grate 
the  rinds  of  two  lemons  and  two  Seville  oranges. 
Take*a  quarter  of  a pound  of  truffles,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  dried  mushrooms,  a Large  nutmeg 
grated,  an  ounce  of  powdered  mace,  an  ounce 
of  ground  black  pepper,  and  two  drachms  of 
cayenne.  Dry  these  ingredients  well  before  a 
gentle  fire,  as  in  the  last  recipe.  Pound  them 
to  powder  in  a marble  mortar,  mix  with  them  i 
two  ounces  of  salt,  pass  tho  powder  through  a 
sieve,  cork  it  tightly,  and  bottle  for  use. 


Ragouts.  — Recipes  for  the  following 
ragouts  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
headings : — 


Beef 

Calf’s  Head 
Chipolata  Garnish 
Eogs 

Pish, inScallop  Shells 
Fowl 

Gaelic,  Mii.d 
Hare 

Hessian  Soup,  &c. 
Lasiu  Steaks. 


Liver,  Pat 
Milanese 
Mussels 
Mutton 

Mutton,  French 
Rahhit 

SWEETHKEADS 
Toulouse 
Veal,  Breast  op 
Veal,  Cold. 
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Ragouts,  Forcemeat  for  [see  Forcemeat 
for  Meat  l’ies  or  Ragouts). 


Ragouts,  Gravy  for  all  kinds  of.— 

Take  two  slices  of  ham  and  two  pounds  of 
lean  veal  from  the  fillet.  Cut  the  meat  into 
six  or  eight  pieces,  and  put  these  in  a stewpan 
with  half  a pint  of  water.  Bring  the  liquor 
slowly  to  the  boil,  and  simmer  very  gently  for 
half  an  horn-,  when  it  will  have  nearly  boiled 
away.  Turn  the  meat,  put  into  the  saucepan 
with  it  an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves,  a bunch 
of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  half  a 
blade  of  mace,  a carrot  cut  into  two  or  three 
pieces,  three  or  four  outer  sticks  of  celery,  or 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  celery  seed  tied  in  muslin, 
a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  three  pints  oi 
boilin'''  water.  Bring  the  liquor  to  the  boil,  draw 
the  saucepan  to  the  side,  and  simmer  all  very 
o-ently  without  the  lid  for  two  hours.  Strain 
the  liquor,  and  put  it  aside  for  use.  The  pieces 
of  meat  may  be  potted  and  serve  as  a relish  for 
breakfast  or  luncheon,  or  they  may  be  served 
with  a piquant  sauce.  Sufficient  for  a quart  oi 
gravy.  Probable  cost,  3s.  Time,  two  hours 
and  a half. 


Ragouts,  Gravy  for  all  kinds  of 

(another  way). — The  bones  and  trimmings  of 
meat  and  poultry  ought  to  furnish  stock  for 
making  the  sauces  required  for  every-day 
use  in  an  ordinary  household.  In  a properly 
managed  kitchen  no  bone  ought  to  be  thrown 
away  until  it  has  been  stewed  so  that  it  is  as 
clean  as  a .piece  of  ivory.  If  cooks  would  only 
stew  the  bones  thoroughly,  they  might  save 
their  masters  many  pounds  in  a year,  which 
are  otherwise  spent  in  buying  beef  and  veal  for 
gravy  ; and  if  the  cook  were  clever  in  flavouring 
her  sauces,  six  persons  out  of  ten  would  not 
discover  that  the  sauce  was  not  made  from 
fresh  meat.  To  make  gravy  from  bones,  break 
up  the  bones  of  a leg  of  mutton  or  of  a piece  of 
beef  into  small  pieces.  If  these  bones  are  not 
at  hand,  purchase  from  the  butcher  two  penny- 
worth of  fresh.  Wash  these  with  scrupulous 
care,  and  cut  away  any  portions  that  are 
not  agreeable.  Put  the  bones  into  a large 
saucepan,  and  pour  over  them  five  pints  of 
cold  water.  If  a very  strong  gravy  is  wanted, 
less  water  may  be  used.  Bring  the  liquor 
slowly  to  the  boil,  remove  every  particle  of 
scum,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently  indeed  for 
fivo  hours.  Strain  it  into  a bowl,  and  if  con- 
venient put  it  aside  until  the  next  day.  Take 
away  the  cake  of  fat  from  the  top  (it  may 
be  used  for  frying  fish,  &c.),  pour  off  the  liquor 
gently,  to  leave  undisturbed  any  sediment  which 
may  have  settled  at  the  bottom.  Put  the  stock 
into  a saucepan,  and  with  it  vegetables  and 
herbs  for  flavouring  suited  tto  the  meat  with 
which  it  is  to  be  served.  For  ordinary  brown 
gravy  the  following  will  bo  sufficient : — a largo 
carrot  cut  into  three  or  four  pieces,  three  or  four 
outer  sticks  of  celery,  or  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
bruised  celery  seed  tied  in  muslin,  an  onion 
stuck  with  three  cloves,  a small  blade  of  mace, 
a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of 
salt,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  peppor.  Simmer  all 
gently  for  two  hours,  strain  the  stock,  and  put 
it  aside  in  a cool  place.  It  will  kcop  for  a wcok 
in  cold  weather,  in  hot  weather  it  should  bo 


boiled  every  other  day.  When  it  is  wanted, 
take  as  much  of  it  as  is  required,  mix  with  it  a 
small  portion  of  Liebig’s  Extract  oi  Meat, 
thicken  it  if  necessary  with  a little  biuwn 
thickening,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Pro- 
bable cost,  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  bones.  Sufficient 
for  a quart  of  gravy.  Time,  two  days. 

Raised  Pie,  French,  [see  French  Raised 
Pie). 

Raised  Pie,  Lancashire  [see  Lancashire 

Raised  Pie). 

Raised  Pies.— Raised  pies  may  be  made 
of  any  size  and  with  almost  all  kinds  of  meat, 
poultry,  or  game,  the  only  indispensable 
requisite  being  that  there  shall  be  no  bone  in 
them.  They  are  usually  served  cold,  and 
should  be  rather  highly  flavoured.  The  pastry 
of  small  pies  is  generally  eaten,  but  with  large 
pies  it  is  merely  used  as  a case  in  which  to  serve 
the  savoury  preparation  inside.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  making  the  pastry  for  raised  pies, 
but  inexperienced  cooks  are  sure  to  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  raise  the  walls  of  the  pie.  The  process 
is  much  easier  of  accomplishment  if  a.  tin 
mould  is  used.  Instructions  _ are  here  given 
both  for  forming  the  pie  with  and  without 
a mould  ( see  Raised  Pies,  To  Form).  Raised 
pies  should  be  baked  in  a well-heated  but 
by  no  means  brisk  oven,  and  if  there  is 
any  danger  of  the  pastry  being  too  highly 
coloured,  a buttered  paper  should  be  laid  over 
it.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
pie  is  done  enough  run  a skewer  into  the  middle 
of  it,  and  if  it  is  tender  throughout  it  is  done. 
When  the  appearance  of  the  pie  is  a considera- 
tion, it  is  a good  plan  to  cut  the  top  carefully 
out,  and  cover  the  meat  with  bright  stiff 
aspic  jelly  cut  into  dice.  If  this  is  not  done, 
however,  a little  good  bright  gravy  which 
will  form  a jelly  'when  cold  should  always  be 
poured  into  the  pie  through  the  hole  at  the 
top  whenever  it  is  taken  out  of  the  oven. . In 
summer  time  it  is  safer  to  stiffen  this  with  a 
little  dissolved  isinglass. 

Raised  Pies  of  Game  or  Poultry.— 

This  recipe  may  be  followed  in  making  raised 
pies  with  all  kinds  of  birds,  and  the  quantity  of 
forcemeat  used  must  be  proportioned  to  the  size 
and  number  of  the  birds.  Mushrooms  and 
truffles  may  be  added  if  liked.  Cut  the  bird 
open  down  the  back,  and  bone  it  without  in- 
juring the  skin ; lay  it  breast  downwardB  upon 
a table,  and  season  the  inside  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  pounded  mace.  Spread  upon  it  a 
layer  of  veal  forcemeat,  and  place  on  this  first 
a layer  of  slices  of  veal,  and  then  of  slices  of 
ham  or  tonguo.  Put  a layer  of  forcemeat  over 
all,  and  restore  the  bird  to  its  original  shape, 
making  the  skin  meet  where  it  was  cut.  Line 
the  pie  with  good  veal  forcemeat  half  an  inch 
in  thickness.  Lay  the  bird  upon  this,  coyer 
with  forcomcat  and  fill  the  vacant  spaces  with 
forcemeat  and  pieces  of  ham  and  veal ; place  a 
slice  of  butter  and  two  bay-leaves  on  the  top, 
put  on  the  cover,  and  finish  the  pie  as  directed 
in  the  following  recipes  [see  Raised  Pies,  To 
Form) : — Buko  in  a moderate  oven.  Whilst 
it  is  baking,  stew  the  bones  with  a little 
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seasoning  to  make  gravy,  and  if  this  is  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  jelly  when  cold  dissolve  a 
little  isinglass  in  it.  Pour  this  gravy  into  the 
pie  whon  it  is  done,  and  servo  cold.  If  liked, 
the  bird  may  be  jointed,  the  bones  removed,  and 
the  pie  filled  with  alternate  layers  of  forcemeat, 
game,  veal,  and  ham ; but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  undermost  and  uppermost  layer  should 
be  composed  of  forcemeat.  It  is  always  an 
improvement  to  lard  the  fleshy  parts  of  game 
or  poultry  with  thin  slices  of  bacon.  Time,  a 
good-sized  pie,  made  with  a large  chicken  and 
throe  or  four  slices  of  ham  and  veal,  will  require 
from  four  to  five  hours’  baking. 

Raised  Pies,  Paste  for  ( see  Paste  for 
Raised  Pies). 

Raised  Pies,  Pastry  for. — When  plain 
pastry  is  required,  put  a pound  of  flour  into 
a bowl,  and  mix  with  it  an  ounce  of  salt. 
Make  a hole  in  the  centre,  and  pour  into  this 
four  ounces  of  lard  or  butter  dissolved  in  boiling 
water.  Work  the  mixture  first  with  a spoon 
and  afterwards  with  the  hands  to  a firm  smooth 
paste.  When  it  is  well  kneaded  wrap  it  in  a 
cloth,  and  lay  it  before  the  fire  for  a few 
minutes.  This  will  make  it  more  easy  to  work. 
If  richer  pastry  is  desired,  lay  a pound  of 
flour  on  a board,  and  rub  lightly  into  it  with 
the  fingers  six  ounces  of  sweet  butter.  Add  a 
little  salt,  the  yolks  and  whites  of  two  eggs, 
and  as  much  water  as  will  make  a stiff  smooth 
paste ; this  will  be  about  the  third  of  a pint. 
Knead  the  paste  well  to  make  it  firm,  and  it  will 
be  ready  for  use.  This  pastry  may  of  course  be 
made  richer  by  putting  into  the  flour  a larger 
proportion  of  butter,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  richer  the  pastry  the  more  difficult  it  ■ 
will  be  to  raise.  When  a mould  is  to  be  used, 
another  ounce  or  two  of  butter  may  be  allowed 
without  much  fear  of  disaster. 

Raised  Pies,  To  Form.— Take  as  much 
pastry  as  it  is  intended  to  use  for  the  pie.  Cut 
off  as  much  as  will  be  wanted  for  the  cover, 
and  form  the  remainder  to  the  shape  of  a cone. 
Flatten  the  sides  with  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
and  when  they  are  quite  smooth  squeeze  the 
point  down  a little,  and  press  the  knuckles  of 
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the  left  hand  into  the  middle  of  the  pastry  till 
the  insido  is  hollow.  Knead  it  well  with  tho 
fingers,  and  bo  careful  to  have  every  part  of  an 
oqual  thickness.  Fill  the  pie,  roll  out  the  re- 
mainder of  the  pastry  to  the  size  of  tho  top  of 
tho  pie,  moisten  tho  edges  with  a little  egg,  and 
lay  on  the  cover.  Tress  this  down  securely, 
and  pinch  it  with  pustry  pincers.  Make  a 


small  hole  in  tho  centre  of  the  pie,  and  ornament  . 1 1 
with  pastry  leaves,  chains,  or  any  fanciful  ' 
designs.  Brush  all  over  with  egg,  and  bake  ifl 
in  a woll-heated  oven.  When"  the  pie  i8  j 
done  enough,  take  it  out,  and  pour  in  a little  || 
good  gravy  which  will  jelly  when  cold.  If  a 
mould  is  used,  butter  it,  and  line  it  with  good  I 
firm  pastry.  Fill  the  pie,  roll  out  the  cover, 
moisten  the  edges  of  the  pastry,  lay  it  on,  and  ) 
press  it  down  securely,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  i 
pie  may  be  raised  slightly  above  the  cover,  la 
Pinch  the  edges  with  the  pastry  nippers!  j 
Make  a small  hole  in  the  centre,  and  lay  upon  1 
the  pie  pastry  ornaments  of  any  description.  J 
Brush  over  with  egg,  and  bake  in  a well-  3 
heated  oven.  Take  the  pie  out,  draw  out  the  j 
pin  which  fastens  the  side  of  the  mould,  and 
take  it  out  carefully.  If  it  is  not  sufficiently  j 
browned,  put  it  into  the  oven  a quarter  of  an 
hour  longer.  Raised  pies  should  be  served 
on  a neatly-folded  napkin,  and  garnished  with 
parsley. 

Raisin. — Raisins  are  simply  grapes  dried 
in  the  sun  or  in  an  oven.  Those  dried  in  the  : 
sun  are  much  the  best.  There  are  several  kinds : 
Muscatels,  Valencias,  Smyrna,  and  Eleme  ; 
raisins,  and  Sultana  raisins,  which  are  without 
stones,  and  generally  used  in  cookery.  When 
making  good  cakes  and  puddings  it  is  weE 
worth  while  to  use  good  Muscatel  raisins,  as 
they  are  much  superior  in  flavour  to  the 
common  ones,  and  especially  as  grocers  fre- 
quently seE  loose  ones  which  answer  excel-  : 
lently  for  the  purpose  at  a cheaper,  rate  than 
the  bunches  which  are  to  be  used  for  dessert. 

Raisin  and  Almond  Pudding  ( sec 

Almond  and  Raisin  Pudding). 

Raisin  Cake. — Beat  half  a pound  of  sweet 
butter  to  a cream.  Add  half  a pound  of 
powdered  and  sifted  sugar,  half  a pound  of 
flour,  a pinch  of  salt,  a salt-spoonful  of  grated 
nutmeg,  three  eggs  well-beaten — the  yolks  and 
whites  separately — a table-spoonful  of  brandy, 
and  as  much  soda  as  wiE  lie  on  a sixpence 
dissolved  in  a wine-glassful  of  hot  milk.  Beat 
the  mixture  tUl  it  is  quite  light.  Stone  half  a 
pound  of  Muscatel  raisins,  and  chop  them  smaE, 
roE  them  in  flour,  and  stir  them  into  the  cake. 

Line  a smaE  cake-tin  with  buttered  paper,  i 
three-parts  fill  it  with  the  batter,  and  bake  in 
a well-heated  oven.  In  order  to  ascertain  when  i 
the  cake  is  done  enough  put  a skewer  into  the 
middle  of  it,  and  if  when  drawn  out  it  is  bright 
and  dry,  the  cake  is  done.  If  preferred,  com- 
moner raisins  may  of  course  be  used,  but  the 
Muscatels  are  very  much  superior  to  them  in 
flavour  and  quality.  Time  to  bake,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  one  hour.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  3d. 

Raisin  Cheese. — Stone  two  pounds  of 
raisins,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  one 
pound  of  sugar,  three  or  four  cloves,  and  half  a 
nutmeg  grated.  Boil  for  an  hour  and  a half, 
then  take  tho  pan  from  the  fire,  and  when  the 
cheese  is  a little  cool  pour  it  into  the  dish  in 
which  it  is  to  bo  served.  Garnish  with  thin 
strips  of  candied  fruit.  Time,  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  _ Sufficient  for  six 
or  eight  persons. 
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Raisin  Elder  Wine— Crush  eight  quarts 
of  ripe  elderberries  iu  a tub  or  earthen  pan, 
mix  with  them  live  pounds  of  good  moist  sugar, 
and  let  them  he  for  twenty -four  hours.  Pick 
thirty-six  pounds  of  good  Malaga  raisins  from 
their  stalks,  stone  and  cut  them  small,  and 
pour  on  them  nine  gallons  of  boiling  soft  water, 
then  stir  them  well,  and  leave  the  vessel  closely 
covered  till  the  day  following.  Boil  the  elder- 
berries and  their  juice  half  an  hour,  skimming 
well  until  quite  clear,  and  strain  it  on  to  the 
raisins,  stirring  the  mixture  twenty  minutes. 
In  three  days  after  this,  strain  the  liquor  well, 
put  it  into  a ten-gallon  cask  upon  the  thin 
rinds  of  six  lemons  and  two  Seville  oranges,  and, 
lea  vingthe  bung-out,  let  it  ferment;  minding  to 
keep  the  cask  filled  up  as  it  works  out.  When 
it  has  ceased  hissing,  put  in  a quart  of  brandy, 
and  stop  it  up  for  two  months ; then  rack  it  off 
into  a clean  vessel,  filter  the  dregs,  and  fill  the 
cask  again,  adding  six  ounces  of  sugar-candy 
and  an  ounce  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  a little, 
water.  Secure  the  bung  well,  and  let  it  stand 
ten  months;  then  bottle  it,  seal  the  corks, 
and  in  six  months  more  commence  using  it. 

Raisin  Pudding,  Baked.— Shred  finely 
six  ounces  of  beef  suet.  Mix  with  this  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  a pinch  of  salt,  the 
rind  of  a fresh  lemon  cut  very  small,  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  stoned  raisins,  and  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  grated  nutmeg.  Mix  the  dry 
ingredients  thoroughly,  and  stir  in  with  them 
three  eggs  and  as  much  milk  as  will  make  a 
thick  batter.  This  will  be  about  a quarter  of  a 
pint.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a buttered  mould, 
and  bake  in  a well-heated  oven.  Turn  it  out, 
sift  powdered  sugar  over  it,  and  it  will  be  ready 
for  serving.  Time  to  bake,  one  hour  and  a 
quarter.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Raisin  Pudding,  Boiled. — Shred  half  a 
pound  of  beef  suet  very  finely.  Mix  with  this 
four  ounces  of  flour,  two  ounces  of  ground  rice, 
a pinch  of  salt,  four  ounces  of  Demerara- sugar, 
four  ounces  of  stoned  raisins,  and  the  grated 
rind  of  a small  lemon.  Mix  the  dry  ingre- 
dients thoroughly,  stir  in  with  them  a quarter 
of  a pint-. of  milk  which  has  been  beaten  up 
with  one  egg  and  the  strained  juice  of  a lemon. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  a plain,  well-buttered 
mould,  tie  it  closely  down,  plunge  it  into  plenty 
of  fast-boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  quickly 
until  done  enough.  Turn  it  out,  sift  powdered 
sugar  thickly  over  it,  and  serve  with  pudding 
sauce.  Time  to  boil,  threo  hours.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  four  or  fivo  persons. 

Raisin  Pudding  (economical). — Shred 
eight  ounces  of  beef  suet  very  finely,  and  mix 
with  it  one  pound  of  flour,  a pinch  of  salt,  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  moist  sugar,  a tea-spoonful 
of  baking,  powder,  the  eighth  of  a nutmeg 
grated,  and  ten  ounces  of  stoned  raisins.  Mix 
tho  dry  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  stir  in  with 
them  as  much  milk  as  will  make  a thick  batter. 
Pour  the  preparation  into  a buttered  dish,  and 
bake  in  a well-heated  oven.  Turn  out  the 
pudding,  strew  sugar  over  it,  and  servo.  This 
pudding  may  bo  boiled  as  well  as  baked.  Time 


to  bake,  one  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for  seven  or  eight  persons. 

Raisin  Wine. — March  is  the  best  time  for 
making  raisin  wine.  Take  eight  pounds  of  fine 
Smyrna  raisins  for  every  gallon  of  water  that  is 
to  be  used.  Pick  the  large  stalks  only  from  the 
raisins.  Put  them  into  a perfectly  sound 
sweet  tub,  pour  the  water  over  them,  and  press 
them  well  down.  Cover  the  tub,  and  stir  the 
mixture  every  day  for  four  weeks.  Strain  the 
liquor,  and  squeeze  the  raisins  as  dry  as  possible. 
Put  the  wine  into  a cask,  cover  up  the  bung- 
hole  to  keep  out  the  dust,  and  when  the  hissing 
sound  ceases,  bung  the  hole  closely,  and  leave 
the  wine  untouched  for  twelve  months.  Draw 
it  off  into  a clean  cask,  and  filter  the  dregs 
carefully  through  three  or  four  folds  of  muslin. 
Bung  it  up  again,  and  bottle  it  at  the  end  of 
three  years.  If  preferred,  the  wine  may  be 
bottled  at  the  end  of  a twelvemonth,  but  it 
will  be  much  improved  by  keeping.  Those  who 
prefer  having  a little  brandy  in  the  wi'ne  may 
put  a bottle  or  more  into  the  cask  with  the 
liquor.  Good  vinegar  may  be  made  from  rai- 
sins which  have  been  used  for  wine.  Time, 
four  weeks  to  stir  the  liquer  before  putting  it 
into  the  cask. 

Raisin  Wine  (another  way). — Take  two 
hundredweight  of  raisins  with  all  their  stalks, 
put  them  into  a large  hogshead,  and  fill  it  up 
with  water;  let  them  steep  a fortnight,  stirring 
them  every  day ; then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and 
press  the  raisins.  Put  both  liquors  together 
into  a nice  clean  vessel  that  will  just  hold  it, 
but  remember  it  must  be  quite  full ; let  it  stand 
till  it  has  done  hissing  or  making  the  least 
noise,  then  stop  it  close,  and  let  it  stand  six 
months.  Peg  it,  and  if  you  find  it  quite  clear, 
rack  it  off  into  another  vessel.  Stop  it  again 
close,  and  let  it  stand  three  months  longer ; 
then  bottle  it,  and  when  wanted  for  use  rack  it 
off  into  a decanter. 

Raisin  Wine  (another  way).  — A raisin 
wine  possessing  the  flavour  of  Fontaigne 
may  be  made  in  the  following  manner : — Take 
six  pounds  of  raisins,  boil  them  in  six  gallons 
of  water,  and  when  perfectly  soft  rub  them 
through  a colander  to  separate  the  stones. 
Add  the  pulp  to  the  water  in  which  the  raisins 
have  been  boiled,  pour  this  mixture  upon  twelve 
pounds  of  white  sugar,  and  suffer  it  to  ferment, 
with  the  addition  of  half  a pint  of  yeast.  When 
the  fermentation  has  nearly  ceased,  add  to  it  a 
quarter  of  a peck  of  elder  flowers  contained  in 
a bag,  which  should  be  suspended  in  the  cask, 
and  removed  when  the  wino  has  acquired  the 
desired  flavour.  When  the  wino  has  become 
clear,  it  may  be  drawn  off  into  bottles. — 

Raisin  Wine  (another  way). — Upon 
twenty-four  pounds  of  raisins  picked  from 
the  stalks  pour  six  gallons  of  boiling  water, 
and  add  six  pounds  of  sugar ; let  them  macerate 
about  fourteen  nights,  stirring  every  day ; then 
pour  off  tho  liquor,  squeeze  out  tho  raisins, 
and  add  threo-quartors  of  a pound  of  finely- 
powdered  super-tartrato  of  potash.  Put  the 
liquor  into  a cask,  reserving  a sufficient  quan- 
tity for  tilling  up,  and  run  off  the  wino  when 
the  fermentation  has  ceased. 
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Raisin  Wine  Vinegar. — Raisins  from 
•which  wino  has  boon  made  will  make  excellent 
vinegar,  and  as  tho  stalks  are  very  acid  care 
should  he  taken  to  pick  them  out,  and  throw 
them  into  tho  cask  in  which  the  vinegar  is 
being  made.  Take  tho  raisins  which  have  been 
used  to  make  nine  gallons  of  wine.  Put  with 
them  the  dregs  and  stalks,  and  pom-  four 
gallons  of  hot  water  over  the  whole.  Cover 
the  tub,  and  stir  its  contents  occasionally. 
When  no  more  goodness  is  to  be  got  out  of  the 
fruit,  strain  the  liquor,  put  it  into  a cask,  and 
let  it  stand  nine  or  ten  months  before  it  is 
bottled. 

Raisin  Wine  with  Cider. — Bo  sure 
that  the  cider  is  perfectly  sound  and  good,  and 
take  five  pounds  of  fine  Malaga  raisins  for  each 
gallon  of  cider  that  is  to  be  used.  Put  the 
fruit  and  the  cider  into  a cask,  stir  it  every  day 
for  four  days,  bung  it  closely,  and  leave  it  un- 
touched for  six  months.  Draw  it  off  into  a 
clean  cask  of  a suitable  size,  add  a bottle  of  fine 
brandy,  and  bung  it  again.  Bottle  at  the  end 
of  twelve  months. 

Raisin  Wine  with  Cider  (a  light  wine) 
—Cut  thirty  pounds  of  Malaga  raisins,  take 
out  the  stones,  put  them  into  a tub,  and  pour 
over  them  five  gallons  of  boiling  water ; add 
the  rind  of  ten  Seville  oranges  and  their  juice  ; 
stir  all  well  ten  minutes,  and  let  them  infuse 
ten  days,  closely  covered  up,  stirring  every  day. 
Press  the  fruit  in  a hair  bag,  and  strain  the 
liquor  through  a fine  sieve,  put  it  into  a sweet 
ten-gallon  cask,  and  fill  up  with  strong  cider.  Stir 
it  twenty  minutes,  cover  the  bung-hole  with  a 
tile,  and  let  it  ferment  f our  or  five  days,  filling  up 
the  cask  as  the  liquor  works  out.  When  it  has 
ceased  hissing,  dissolve  half  a pound  of  sugar- 
candy  and  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  two  quarts  of 
the  wine  ; pour  it  into  the  cask,  stir  well,  and 
in  two  hours  afterwards  add  a quart  of  French 
brandy.  Stop  up  the  bung,  paste  paper  over  it, 
put  sand  upon  that,  and  leave  it  twelve  months 
in  a cool  cellar.  You  may  then  bottle  it,  seal 
the  corks,  and  keep  it  nine  or  ten  months  in  the 
bottles. — 

Raisin  Wine  with  Cider  (a  strong 
wine). — Take  forty  pounds  of  Malaga  raisins, 
pick  them  from  the  stalks,  cut  them  in 
halves,  put  them  into  a sweet  eighteen- 
gallon  cask,  fill  it  up  with  good  sound  cider, 
and  bung  it  lightly.  After  three  or  four 
days,  secure  tho  bung,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
months  draw  off  into  a tub  all  that  runs 
clear ; press  the  liquor  from  the  fruit  into 
another  vessel,  filter  this  and  the  lees  through  a 
flannel  bag,  and  put  the  whole  into  a ten-gallon 
cask,  with  two  quarts  of  French  brandy,  the 
thin  yellow  rind  of  three  fresh  lemons  and  four 
Seville  oranges,  and  half  a pound  of  sugar- 
candy  crushed  small.  Bung  the  cask  securely ; 
after  twclvo  months,  bottle  tho  wine,  seal  the 
corks,  and  keep  it  for  two  years. 

Raisins,  Baba  with  (sec  Baba,  &c.) 

Raisins,  Varieties  of.— The  following 
interesting  information  about  raisins  is  from 
“ Borwick’s  Monthly  Circular  ” — Tho  muscatels 
are  the  most  highly  esteemed,  and  arc  prepared 
by  cutting  the  stalk  half  off  that  bears  the 


bunch  when  tho  grapes  are  fully  ripe,  re- 
moving  all  leaves  that  can  shade*  them,  and 
allowing  them  thus  to  dry  in  the  sun.  These  ! 
are  called  “raisins  of  the  sun.”  The  bunches 
are  carefully  removed,  and  packed  in  boxes  in 
layers,  with  a paper  separating  each  layer.  A . 
more  common  kind  called  lexias  is  prepared  by  j 
collecting  the  grapes  when  ripe,  and  dipping  J 
them  into  a lye  made  from  the  ashes  produced! 
by  burning  the  branches  of  the  vine.  These*, 
are  mostly  from  Valentia,  as  the  preceding, j 
kinds  are  from  Malaga — both  from  Southern! 
Spain.  A small  black  raisin  comes  from  :■ 
Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  dry,  and  gene- ■) 
rally  used  for  culinary  purposes.  Another  ! 
variety  from  Turkey  in  Asia,  called  Sultanas,  is 
put  up  in  drums,  and  although  small,  is  de-  j 
licious.  What  we  call  cun-ants,  from  the 
Grecian  Islands,  are  really  raisins,  and  should  j 
be  so  designated.  They  are  small,  seedless^ 
grapes,  growing  on  the  Islands  of  Zante,  ; 
Corfu,  and  Cephalonia,  on  the  western  coast  of : 
Greece.  Raisins  are  imported  in  casks,! 
barrels,  boxes,  and  jars.  The  finest  come  in 
jars  and  quarter-boxes  weighing  about  twenty-  - 
five  pounds.  Some  of  the  inferior  sorts  are 
brought  to  us  in  mats.  The  muscatels  from/, 
Malaga  fetch  fully  a third  more  than  any  other  ; 
description  of  raisins.  The  Smyrna  black  is  i 
the  cheapest  variety.  The  price  depends  much/ 
on  the  season  and  the  period  of  the  year. 

Raisinee. — This  is  a rob,  or  sweetmeat, 
much  thought  of  in  France.  Boil  new  wine, 
and  skim  it  till  only  half  the  quantity  remains.- 
Strain  it,  add  apples  pared  and  cut  into  quarters,/ 
and  let  it  simmer  gently  till  the  apples  are 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  wine,  which  will! 
then  be  found  to  have  a very  agreeable  acid  , i 
taste.  Cidor  may  be  used  instead  of  wine. 

Raisine  de  Bourgogne  (a  French  j 

recipe). — Press  the  juice  from  very  ripe  grapes,  t j 
which  put  into  a preserving-pan,  and  let  it  ‘ 
boil  till  it  is  reduced  one-half ; skim  and  stir  j i 
it  all  the  time  that  it  may  not  stick  to  the  ■ ! I 
pan.  Peel,  quarter,  and  core  some  ripe  pears,  ' ! 
put  them  into  the  j uice,  and  let  them  boil  till  it  j ] 
is  again  reduced  by  a third,  when  the  pears  will . 
be  done.  You  must  keep  stirring  all  the  time,  i I 
Put  them  into  pots,  and  let  them  stand  one  j i 
night  in  the  oven. 

Ramakin  or  Cheese  Pudding.— Grate  ] i 

half  a pound  of  good  old  Cheshire  cheese,  and  i 
mix  a large  table-spoonful  of  flour  with  it. 
Stir  in  gradually  a little  milk  to  moisten  the  j j 
cheese,  and  afterwards  add  three  or  four  well- 
beaten  eggs,  and  as  much  milk  as  will  make  the 
batter  of  the  consistency  of  cream.  Half  fill 
a buttered  dish  with  the  mixture,  place  little  j I 
pieces  of  butter  here  and  there  upon  the  surface,  j 
and  bake  the  pudding  in  a brisk  oven.  When  j 
it  is  well  risen  and  of  a golden  colour  it.  is  done  I 
enough.  Serve  as  quickly  as  possible  after  j' 
it  is  taken  out  of  the  oven,  or  it  will  spoil.  J 
Time  to  bake,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  I 
Probable  cost,  Is.  4d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons.  (See  also  Cheese  Pudding,  &c.) 

Ramakins  (served  with  the  cheese  j 
course). — Grate  two  ounces  each  of  two  kinds  j 
of  cheese  of  different  flavour,  such,  as  Parmesan  1 
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and  Gruyere,  Cheshire  and  Gloucester.  Soak 
the  crumb  of  a small  roll  in  boiling  milk  for  ten 
minutes,  strain  it,  and  put  it  in  a mortar  with 
the  grated  cheese,  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt.  Pound  these  ingredients  well 
together,  and  when  smooth  add  the  well 
whisked  whites  of  the  eggs.  Make  some  small 
paper  trays,  about  an  inch  deep  and  three 
inches  square,  half  fill  them  with  the  mixture, 
and  bake  in  a moderately-heated  oven.  Serve 
quickly.  A spoonful  of  light  wine  may  be 
added  to  the  batter  if  liked.  Time  to  bake,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ramakins  (another  way). — Put  a sauce- 
pan on  the  fire  with  the  third  of  a pint  of  milk, 
two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  a pinch  of  salt. 
Add  gradually  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  Horn,  beat 
the  mixture  till  quite  smooth,  and  stir  it  for 
five  minutes,  or  until  it  is  quite  hot.  Take  it 
off  the  fire,  and  add  two  ounces  of  grated 
Parmesan,  Gruyere,  or  Cheshire  cheese,  four 
well-beaten  eggs,  and  a little  pepper  and 
pounded  mace.  Make  some  little  paper  trays 
about  an  inch  deep  and  three  inches  square. 
Half  fill  them  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  in  a 
gentle  oven.  The  batter  for  the  ramakins 
ought  to  be  as  thick  as  cream.  Time  to  bake, 
a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ramakins,  Dutch. — Grate  two  ounces 
of  Cheshire  cheese,  and  put  it  in  a marble 
mortar  with  the  yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg,  and 
a slice  of  fresh  butter.  One  anchovy  may  be 
added  if  liked.  Pound  the  mixture  till  quite 
smooth.  Toast  a large  slice  of  bread,  butter  it, 
and  spread  the  mixture  thickly  upon  it.  Cut 
it  into  small  squares.  Bake  these  in  a Dutch 
oven,  or  brown  them  by  holding  a salamander 
over  them  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  serve 
very  hot,  neatly  arranged  on  a folded  napkin. 

Ramakins,  German. — Take  a pint  of 
new  milk,  and  simmer  it  in  a saucepan,  but 
do  not  let  it  boil ; by  degrees  add  three  hand- 
fuls of  flour,  stirring  all  the  time.  When  the 
paste  is  smooth  and  without  lumps,  put  in  a 
little  salt,  a piece  of  butter,  and  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  Parmesan  or  Gruyere  cheese,  or 
both  mixed— not  grated,  but  cut  into  small  slices. 
Stir  the  whole  on  the  firo  till  the  preparation  is 
perfectly  mixed.  When  it  is  boiled  enough— 
which  may  readily  be  ascertained,  as  the  paste 
will  then  easily  roll  from  the  saucepan — take  it 
off  the  fire,  beat  up  throe  eggs,  and  stir  them 
>n,  keeping  the  paste  hot  till  the  moment  of 
serving.  Butter  a dish  that  will  stand  the  fire, 
or  a baking-tin,  pour  in  tho  paste,  and  sot  it  in 
a moderate  oven.  The  cake  will  rise  in  ten 
minutes,  like  a souffle,  and  bo  of  a fine  yellow 
colour.  Serve  at  once. 

Ramakins,  Pried. — Slice  thinly  four 
ounces  of  rich  cheese,  and  put  it  into  a deli- 
cately clean  saucepan  with  two  ounces  of  fresh 
butter.  Shake  these  over  a gentle  firo  till  they 
are  melted,  let  them  cool  a minute  or  two,  and 
stir  in  briskly  tho  whites  of  threo  eggs  beaten 
f a firm  froth.  Put  some  small  squares  of 
Ircad  into  the  frying-pan  with  a littlo  hot 
butter,  spread  the  mixture  upon  the  bread,  and 
fry  tho  ramakins  for  five  minutes.  Drain  them 
45—  N.E. 


from  the  fat,  hold  a salamander  or  red-hot  iron 
over  them  till  they  are  lightly  browned,  and 
sorve  very  hot. 

Ramakins  Pastry. — Take  any  pieces  of 
good  puff-paste  left  from  making  pies  or  tarts, 
or  if  these  are  not  at  hand  make  a small 
quantity  of  good  puff  paste.  Grate  half  its 
weight  in  Parmesan  cheese,  roll  the  pastry  out 
evenly,  and  sprinkle  the  cheese  lightly  over 
it.  Fold  it  in  three,  and  roll  it  out  lightly  : 
repeat  this  once  or  twice  until  the  pastry  and 
cheese  are  well  mixed.  Stamp  the  ramakins 
out  with  a small  pastry  cutter  of  any  shape 
that  may  be  desired,  brush  them  over  with 
yolk  of  egg,  and  bake  in  a brisk  oven.  As 
soon  as  they  are  done  enough  serve  them 
quickly,  neatly  arranged  on  a hot  napkin. 
Although  Parmesan  cheese  is  the  best  for  this 
purpose,  any  dry  white  cheese  may  be  used 
instead.  Time  to  bake,  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ramakins,  Pastry  ( see  Pastry  Ramakins). 

Ramakins  with  Ale  or  Wine. — Soak 
the  crumb  of  a French  roll  in  a cupful  of  boiling 
cream  for  a few  minutes.  Put  it  in  a mortar 
with  four  ounces  of  grated  Gloucester,  four 
ounces  of  grated  Cheshire  cheese,  and  four 
ounces  of  good  butter.  Pound  the  mixture 
well,  and  beat  it  thoroughly  with  the  beaten 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  a wine-glassful  of  ale 
or  wine.  Half  fill  some  small  paper  trays  with 
the  mixture,  and  bake  tho  ramakins  in  a gentle 
oven,  or  in  a Dutch  oven  before  the  fire.  Serve 
very  hot.  Time  to  bake,  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ramazan  Cakes  (a  Turkish  recipe).— 
Take  half  a pound  of  rice-flour,  and  dilute  it 
with  two  glasses  of  milk ; pass  the  preparation 
through  a sieve  into  a stewpan.  Boil  over  a 
moderate  fire,  stirring  all  the  time.  Add  sugar 
to  taste,  let  it  reduce  for  seven  or  eight  minutes, 
then  add  a few  drops  of  extract  of  roses  or  of 
jessamine,  turn  it  out  on  a round  baking-sheet, 
previously  moistened  with  cold  water.  Let  the 
preparation  be  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
smooth  its  surface.  When  it  is  cold,  sprinkle 
it  with  fine  sugar,  and  divide  it  into  small  cakes, 
lozenge-shaped,  round  or  oblong,  according  to 
taste. 

Ramakin. — This  is  a sort  of  cake  said  to 
have  been  invented  at  Croxteth  Hall,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Sefton,  from  which  circumstance  it  is 
sometimes  called  “ Sefton  Fancy.”  Take  grated 
cheese  of  some  dry  kind,  such  as  Parmesan  or 
the  white  hard  English  varieties,  incorporated 
with  dough  as  prepared  for  fine  puff  paste ; roll 
it  out,  cut  it  into  shapes,  glaze  with  whit8  of 
egg,  and  bake  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  It  is 
usually  eaten  hot. 

Rampion. — Tho  root  of  this  plant,  which 
is  white  and  spirullo-shaped,  used  to  bo  much  in 
request  for  tho  table  under  tho  name  of  rampion 
or  ramps.  The  plant  is  now  little  cultivated  in 
Britain,  but  it  is  still  commonly  grown  in  Franco 
for  the  sako  of  the  roots,  which  are  used  cither 
boiled  or  as  a salad,  and  of  its  young  leaves, 
which  are  also  employed  as  a salad.  The  escu. 
lent  roots  are  far  moro  delicate  than  turnips 
or  radishes;  tho  seeds  aro  ophthalmic.  The 
root,  cither  sliced  together  with  its  loaves  in 
salads,  or  oaten  as  tho  radish,  as  wall  as  boiled 
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like  asparagus,  is  most  palatable  when  drawn 
young,  and  eaten  fresh  from  the  ground. 

Rare-bit,  Welsh.— Brillat  Savarin,  the 
famous  French  Gourmet,  gives  the  following 
recipe  taken  from  the  papers  of  M.  Trollct, 
bailiff  in  Moudon,  in  the  Canton  of  Berne:— 

“ Take  as  many  eggs  as  you  wish,  according  to 
the  number  of  guests,  and  weigh  them ; then 
take  a piece  of  cheese  weighing  a third  of 
the  weight  of  the  eggs,  and  a slice  of  butter 
weighing  a sixth ; beat  the  eggs  well  up  in  a 
saucepan,  after  which  put  in  the  butter  and 
cheese,  the  latter  either  grated  or  chopped  up 
very  small ; place  the  saucepan  on  a good,  fire, 
and  stir  it  with  a flat  spoon  until  the  mixture 
becomes  sufficiently  thick  and  soft ; add  a little 
salt  and  a large  portion  of  pepper,  and  serve  it 
up  in  a hot  dish.  Bring  out  the  best  wine, 
and  let  it  go  round  freely,  and  wonders  will  be 
done.” 

Rare-bit,  Welsh  (another  way).— The 
following  is  a cheaper  recipe  than  the  above, 
and  the  result  is  in  no  way  inferior  :— Cut  as 
much  cheese  as  is  necessary  into  small  pieces ; 
add  a lump  of  butter  and  a little  ale  ; mix  in  a 
saucepan  on  a good  fire  until  it  is  well  amal- 
gamated ; add  pepper  and  salt  and  a little 
mustard  ; pour  out  upon  a square  of  toast  on  a 
hot  dish.  A fine  glass  of  beer  will  go  with  this 
as  pleasantly  as  Brillat  Savarin’ s wine.  Some 
people  add  a little  beef  gravy  to  the  rare-bit 
when  it  is  simmering  in  the  saucepan,  and  j ust 
a dash  of  chopped  garlic. 

Rashers,  Gardeners’. — Take  a saddle  of 
mutton,  and  cut  off  the  skin  that  is  over  the 
fat  without  stripping  the  fillet.  Cut  the  saddle 
in  two,  and  each  of  these  two  pieces  into  three 
or  foui' ; braize  them  like  mutton  with  soubise 
sauce ; do  not  leave  too  much  fat,  and  glaze 
them  of  a nice  colour.  The  rashers  may  be 
served  with  haricot  sauce,  or  endive  or  spinach. 


Raspberries.— The  raspberry  is  a delicious 
fruit,  extensively  used  in  cookery  and  in  the 


RASPBERRIES. 


manufacture  of  various  cordials.  Though  vory 
wholesome  and  refreshing,  it  is  scarcely  so 
highly  esteemed  as  cither  the  strawberry  or  the 


rod  currant.  There  are  two  kinds  of  raspberries 
— the  red  and  the  white.  The  white  are  the 
rarer  of  the  two.  This  fruit  is  a native  of 
Great  Britain,  and  is  often  met  with  in  woods, 
in  low-lying  situations.  To  most  tastes  it  is 
very  grateful  as  nature  presents  it,  but  by  the 
addition  of  sugar  it  is  much  improved;  the 
raspberry  is,  therefore,  much  esteemed  when 
used  for  jams  and  tarts  and  made  into  sweet- 
meats. “ The  ancients  hardly  mention  the  rasp- 
berry-tree, which  they  placed  on  a level  with 
the  bramble.  The  Latins  called  it  ‘ Bramble 
of  Ida,’  because  it  was  common  on  that  moun- 
tain. There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  Romans  kne  sv  how  to  appreciate  the  rasp- 
berry-tree so  much  esteemed  in  our  days.” — 
Soyer.  The  fruit  of  the  different  varieties  of 
raspberry  is  ini  season  from  the  end  of  June  or 
July  tilTOctober  or  later.  As  it  ripens  it  should 
be  timely  gathered  for  immediate  use  ; because 
when  fully  ripe  it  will  not  keep  above  two  or 
three  days  before  it  moulds,  or  becomes  maggoty 
and  unfit  to  be  used. 

Raspberries,  Bottled  (for  Winter  Tarts, 
Creams,  or  Ices). — Pick  the  raspberries  carefully 
without  bruising  them,  and  look  into  each  one 
to  see  that  no  little  insects  are  lurking  in  the 
heart  of  the  fruit.  Put  the  raspberries  into 
clean  dry  wide-mouthed  bottles,  and  cover  them 
with  syrup  made  by  boiling  till  clear  three 
pounds  of  sugar  with  a quart  of  water  which 
has  been  whisked  up  with  a tea-spoonful  of 
the  white  of  an  egg.  Cork  the  bottles  down 
tightly,  and  tie  the  corks  with  string.  Place 
them  carefully  in  a large  saucepan  with  cold 
water  to  reach  up  to  their  necks.  Put  the 
saucepan  on  the  fire,  and  bring  the  water  to  the 
boiling  point.  Draw  it  to  the  side  of  the  fire, 
and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  ten  minutes,  lift  it 
down,  and  let  the  bottles  remain  untouched  till 
the  water  is  cold.  Examine  the  corks,  and  if 
necessary  tie  them  down  again,  cover  with 
wax,  and  store  for  use.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  bottles  cracking  in  the  water,  it  will  be  a 
wise  precaution,  to  wrap  a band  of  straw  round 
each  one.  Probable  cost  of  raspberries,  2d.  to 
6d.  per  pint. 

Raspberries,  Bottled,  without  Boil- 
ing.— -Choose  freshly-gathered  and  perfectly 
dry  raspberries.  Pick  and  weigh  them,  and 
take  their  weight  in  finely-powdered  wlute 
sugar.  Bruise  them  slightly,  and  fill  dry  wide- 
necked bottles  with  layers  of  fruit  and  sugar 
in  oqual  quantities.  Cork  the  bottles  imme- 
diately, and  cover  the  corks  with  bladder 
which  has  been  moistened  with  spirits  of  wine. 
Store  in  a very  cool,  airy  situation,  or  the  fruit 
may  ferment. 

Raspberries,  Compote  of.  — P’** 

pint  of  freshly-gathered  and  perfectly  sound 
raspberries,  or  if  preferred  hike  half  a pint  o 
raspberries  and  half  a pint  of  red  cumin  s. 
Boil  five  ounces  of  loaf  sugar  in  a quarter  ot  a 
pint  of  water  for  ten  minutes,  put  in  the  pic 
fruit,  and  lot  it  simmer  gently  for  six  minutes. 
Lift  the  raspberries  out  carefully*  and  put  ttiem 
into  a glass  dish.  Let  the  syrup  boil  a minu  e 
longer,  and  when  it  is  cold  pour  it  oi  i r 
fruit.  Serve  as  an  accompaniment  to  simpi 
milk  puddings  of  various  kinds.  Time,  twenty 
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minutes.  Probable  cost,  5d.  to  Sd.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Raspberries,  Compote  of  (a  German 
recipe). — Bruise  a quart  of  sound  raspberries 
thoroughly,  put  them  into  a glass  dish,  and 
sprinkle  a pound  of  powdered  sugar  over  them. 
Let  them  lie  in  a cool  place  for  a couple  of 
hours,  then  pour  over  them  a quart  of  thin 
claret,  and  a quart  of  cold  water.  Send  sponge- 
cake or  any  light  cake  to  table  with  them. 
Time,  two  hours. 

Raspberries,  Iced,  for  Dessert. 

Take  as  many  fine  freshly-gathered  raspberries 
as  will  be  wanted.  Whisk  the  white  of  an  egg, 
and  stir  in  with  it  two  table-spoonfuls  of  cold 
spring  water.  Dip  the  raspberries  one  by  one 
in  the  liquor,  drain  them,  and  roll  them  in 
finely  powdered  and  sifted  sugar.  Lay  them 
on  paper  to  dry,  and  arrange  them  prettily  with 
other  fruits  in  a dessert  dish.  Time  to  dry, 
six  or  eight  hours.  Probable  cost  of  raspberries, 
2d.  to  Gd.  per  pint. 

Raspberries,  Prepared  for  Dessert. 

— An  hour  before  it  is  to  be  used,  take  up  the 
fruit,  examine  it,  and  carefully  remove  every 
hull,  and  every  imperfect  or  decayed  portion. 
Have  ready  a basin  of  cold  water.  Take  a 
small  handful  of  raspberries  at  a time,  and  pass 
them  quickly  through  the  water  without  allow- 
ing them  to  remain  in  it  for  a second,.  Put 
them  into  the  dish  in  which  they  are  to  be 
served,  and  sprinkle  powdered  white  sugar 
plentifully  over  them.  This  process  will 
freshen  the  fruit,  and  not  do  it  any  harm. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  touch  the  fruit 
after  it  has  been  picked  until  within  an  hour 
before  it  is  to  be  served. 

Raspberries,  Preserved.— Those  who 
grow  raspberries  in  large  quantities  will  do  well 
to  gather  them  before  they  are  fully  ripe,  and 
bottle  without  boiling  them,  according  to  the 
recipe  already  given  (see  Raspberries  Bottled 
without  Boiling).  It  will  be  found  that  four 
ounces  of  sugar  will  be  sufficient  for  one  of  the 
wide-mouthed  bottles  ordinarily  used. 

Raspberries,  Preserved  (a  French 
recipe). — Take  four  pounds  of  raspberries  picked 
from  the  stalks,  set  aside  at  least  half,  which 
should  be  the  finest,  add  to  the  rest  one  pound 
of  white  currants,  and  bruise  and  strain  them 
through  a cloth,  wringing  it  so  as  to  extract  all 
the  juice.  Put  the  juice  into  a proserving-pan, 
and  allow  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  to 
every  pound  of  juice,  including  the  weight  of 
the  raspberries  ieft  whole.  Let  the  sugar  and 
juice  boil,  skimming  it,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty 
minutes  put  in  the  rest  of  the  fruit,  and  let  it 
boil  for  ten  minutes  longer.  When  tho  pre- 
serve is  boiled  enough — it  is  so  if  the  syrup 
jellies  when  a little  is  put  on  a plate  to  cool — 
take  it  off  the  fire,  and  pot  in  tho  usual  way. 

Raspberries,  Preserved  Whole. — 

Gather  the  raspberries  on  a dry  day  when  tho 
PUI}  is  not  upon  them.  Strip  off  tho  stalks, 
weigh  the  fruit,  and  allow  three  pounds  of 
sugar  for  four  pounds  of  fruit.  Boil  the  sugar 
with  a very  small  quantity  of  water  till  it  is 
quite  clear,  put  in  the  raspberries,  and  simmer 
them  gently  for  five  minutes.  Lift  them  out 


carefully,  and  drain  them.  Boil  tho  syrup  till 
small  beads  appear  on  its  surface,  put  in  the 
raspberries,  boil  them  another  five  minutes, 
take  them  up,  and  drain  them  again.  Boil 
the  syrup  till  large  bubbles  are  formed,  put  in 
the  raspberries  a third  time,  and  when  taking 
them  out  be  especially  careful,  or  they  will 
break.  Put  them  at  once  into  perfectly  dry 
jars  or  glasses,  and  cover  them  closely  to  ex- 
clude the  air.  Store  in  a cool  airy  place. 

Raspberries,  White,  Preserved 
Whole. — Pick  four  pounds  of  raspberries, 
perfectly  sound  and  dry,  and  take  their  weight 
in  refined  sugar.  Set  aside  one  pound  of  the 
sugar,  powder  and  sift  it,  and  boil  the  re- 
mainder to  candy  height.  Put  the  raspberries 
very  gently  into  this,  and  let  them  boil  for  five 
minutes,  take  them  from  the  fire,  and  sprinkle 
the  pound  of  sugar  over  them.  Let  them 
remain  until  cold,  then  put  them  again  into 
the  preserving  pan  with  another  pound  of 
powdered  sugar  and  a pint  of  clear  white 
currant  juice,  and  let  them  boil  gently  until  the 
fruit  is  clear.  Remove  the  scum  as  it  rises, 
and  be  very  careful  to  take  oft'  the  raspberries 
before  they  fall.  Put  them  -with  a spoon  one 
by  one  into  jars,  boil  the  syrup  till  the  bubbles 
are  large,  pour  it  over  them,  and  cover  the  jars 
in  the  usual  way. 

Raspberry  and  Cream  Tart. — Roll 
out  a thin  puff-paste,  lay  it  in  a patty -pan,  put 
in  raspberries,  and  strew  finely-powdered  loaf- 
sugar  over  them.  Put  on  a lid;  and  when  baked 
enough,  cut  the  lid  open,  and  put  in  half  a pint 
of  cream,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  well  beaten, 
and  a little  sugar. 

Raspberry  and  Currant  Jam. — Take 
freshly  gathered  dry  fruit,  and  put  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  raspberries  with  each  pound  of 
red  currants.  Place  the  fruit  in  a perfectly 
clean  preserving  pan,  with  three-quarters  of  the 
weight  in  sugar  in  small  lumps.  Stir  it  occa- 
sionally until  it  boils,  skim  carefully,  and  boil 
gently  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Turn  it 
into  jars,  and  cover  in  tho  usual  way.  Store  in 
a dry  airy  place.  Time  to  boil,  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  from  tho  time  the  jam  boils. 

Raspberry  and  Currant  Jelly.— 

Strip  the  stalks  from  two  pounds  of  juicy  red 
currants  and  one  pound  of  white  currants,  and 
put  them  into  an  earthenware  jar  with  a 
cupful  of  fresh  sound  raspberries  and  a pound 
of  loaf  sugar.  Put  on  the  cover,  place  the 
jar  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  keep  it 
simmering  gently  until  the  juice  flows  freely. 
Pom  it  off,  and  strain  it  through  a jelly-bag 
till  it  is  bright  and  clear.  Put  two  ounces  of 
isinglass  of  gelatine  with  a pint  of  cold  water 
into  a perfectly  clean  saucepan.  Stir  this  on 
the  fire  till  it  boils,  then  draw  it  to  the  side, 
and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour.  A 
few  minutes  boforo  it  is  taken  off  tho  fire,  put 
in  with  it  a spoonful  of  cold  water,  a lump  of 
sugar,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  good  vinegar. 
Stir  it  for  a minute,  and  carefully  remove  the 
scum  as  it  rises.  Strain  through  a jelly-bag, 
mix  it  with  tho  filtered  juice,  pour  it  into  a 
mould,  and  put  it  in  a cold  place  or  upon  ice  to 
set.  Probable  cost,  3s.  Gd. 
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Raspberry  and  Currant  Mould.— 

Soak  an  ounce' and  a half  of  gelatine  in  a little 
cold  water  for  an  hour.  Strip  the  stalks  from  a 
pound  of  raspberries  and  a pound  of  red  cur- 
rants. Put  these  into  a saucepan  with  half 
a pint  of  water  and  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
place  them  on  the  fire,  stir  them  frequently  to 
keep  them  from  burning,  and  let  them  boil. 
Let  them  boil  for  four  or  five  minutes  until  the 
sugar  is  perfectly  dissolved,  and  rub  the  pulp 
through  a hair  sieve.  Set  the  gelatine  on  the 
fire,  and  let  it  boil  until  it  is  dissolved,  mix  it 
with  the  pulp,  and  pour  the  mixture  into  a 
mould  made  open  in  the  centre.  When  it  is 
stiff,  turn  it  out  upon  a glass  dish,  and  fill  the 
centre  with  whipped  cream  sweetened  and 
flavoured ; pile  this  high  in  the  middle,  and 
serve.  If  necessary,  two  or  three  drops  of 
cochineal  may  be  added  to  the  jelly  to  heighten 
its  colour.  Sufficient  for  a good-sized  mould. 
Probable  cost,  2s.,  exclusive  of  the  cream. 

Raspberry  and  Currant  Tart  [see 
Currant  and  Raspberry  Tart). 

Raspberry  and  Currant  Vine. — 

Pick  fifteen  quarts  of  ripe  red  currants  from 
the  stalks,  pour  upon  them  four  gallons  of  cold 
liver  water  that  has  been  boiled,  and  cover  the 
vessel  close  until  the  next  day.  Then  pick 
twenty  quarts  of  red  raspberries  nicely,  pour 
on  them  six  gallons  of  cold  water,  and  cover 
them  also  closely.  Press  the  juices  out  of  the 
fruits  in  a hair  bag,  and  first  strain,  and  then 
filter  each  separately  into  the  cask  ; stir  into  it 
thirty-six  pounds  of  strong,  bright  moist  sugar, 
and  covering  the  bung-hole  with  a tile,  leave  it 
to  ferment  -without  yeast.  Keep  the  cask  filled 
up,  and  when  it  has  ceased  hissing,  add  to  it 
two  quarts  of  French  brandy,  then  stop  it  up 
securely  at  the  bung,  but  leave  the  vent-peg 
out  three  days,  then  fasten  that  in,  and  set  the 
barrel  in  a cool  cellar  for  three  months.  It 
must  now  be  racked  and  returned  into  the  cask, 
the  lees  being  well  filtered,  the  bung  well 
secured,  and  left  nine  months ; then  bottle  it, 
seal  the  corks,  and  keep  it  in  bottle  a year 
longer. — 

Raspberry  and  Rhubarb  Jam  (an  ex- 
cellent family  preserve). — Choose  sound,  newly- 
gathered  raspberries  and  well-grown  juicy  rhu- 
barb, and  weigh  them  after  the  rhubarb  has 
been  pared  and  the  raspberries  have  been 
stripped  from  the  stalks.  Take  double  the  weight 
of  raspberries  to  that  of  rhubarb,  and  allow 
three  pounds  of  powdered  loaf  sugar  to  every 
four  pounds  of  fruit.  Slice  the  rhubarb,  put  it 
into  a proserving-pan,  and  let  it  simmer  gently 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time  it  begins 
to  boil,  stirring  it  occasionally  to  keep  it  from 
burning  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Add  the 
raspberries,  and  boil  them  half  an  hour.  Stir 
in  the  sugar,  and  boil  the  jam  until  it  will  set 
when  a little  is  put  upon  a plato.  Pour  it 
immediately  into  jars,  and  cover  these  in  the 
usual  way.  Keep  the  jam  in  a dry  airy  place. 
Probable  cost,  GJd.  per  lb. 

Raspberry  Biscuits. — Pick  and  weigh 
some  fine  ripo  raspberries,  put  them  in  an 
earthen  jar,  set  this  in  a pan  of  boiling  water, 
and  keep  it  boiling  until  tho  juico  flows  freely. 
Pass  juico  and  pulp  through  a sieve,  mix  with 


it  the  weight  of  the  fruit — beforo  it  was  put  into 
the  oven — in  pounded  sugar,  and  boil  briskly,, 
beating  it  well  all  the  time  until  it  forms  a dry- 
paste,  and  be  very  careful  that  it  does  not  burn. 
Put  it  into  small  moulds  about  half  an  inch  e 
thick  ; dry  these  in  a hot  screen  or  a cool  oven 
for  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  and  store  for 
use.  Raspberry  biscuits  are  used  for  dessert.- 
Time,  about  three  hours.  Probable  cost  of 
raspberries,  2d.  to  6d.  per  pint. 

Raspberry  Blancmange.— Take  two- 
pottles  of  raspberries.  Bruise  the  fruit  a little, 
and  place  it  in  a preserving-pan  high  above  a 
clear  fire,  that  the  juice  may  be  gently  drawn 
from  it.  Soak  an  ounce  and  a half  of  gelatine  - 
in  cold  spring  water  for  an  hour.  Strain  the 
juice  from  the  raspberries,  and  boil  it  with  half 
a pound  of  loaf  sugar  and  the  gelatine  until 
the  latter  is  dissolved.  Add  gradually  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  cream,  and  stir  this  well 
Pour  the  blancmange  into  a damp  mould, 


and  put  it  in  a cold  place  until  it  is  set.  Turn 
it  out,  and  serve.  Time,  altogether,  one  hour  1 
and  a half. 


Raspberry  Brandy  (sometimes  called 
Raspberry  Ratafia). — Strip  the  stalks  from  a 
quart  of  freshly-gathered  ripe  raspberries,  put 
them  into  a bowl,  and  pour  over  them  two  quarts 
of  genuine  brandy.  Stir  the  fruit  in  the  liquor, 
and  bruise  it  well,  cover  it  closely  to  exclude 
the  air,  and  let  it  soak  for  ten  or  twelve  days.- 
Add  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  boiled  with  two 
or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  water  till  it  is  a clear 
syrup.  Stir  this  well  in,  strain  the  liquor 
through  a jelly-bag,  and  bottle  it.  At  the  end 
of  a fortnight  pour  it  out  gently,  filter  it,  and 
when  bright  and  clear  put  it  into  fresh  bottles, 
cork  these  closely,  and  store  for  use.  Or, 
bruise  the  fruit  a little,  and  gently  draw  the 
juice  from  it.  Add  half  a pint  of  good  brandv 
to  a quart  of  the  juice,  together  with  a quart*  ] 
of  a pound  of  sugar  boiled  to  syrup.  Strain 


the  liqueur,  and  bottle  closely.  A larger  pro- 
portion of  sugar  may  bo  used  if  liked. 

Raspberry  Brandy  (another  way).— 
Gather  the  fruit  in  fine  weather,  and  pick  r 
nicely ; measure  it,  and  put  it  into  a clean  stone 
jar  ; fix  in  the  bung,  tie  leather  over  it,  and  se- 
if in  a saucepan  of  hot  water  on  the  fire,  or  oi 
a hot  hearth,  to  boil  till  the  juice  is  all  extracted  - 
Strain  off  the  liquor  through  a fine  sieve,  anc 
add  for  each  quart  of  fruit  one  pound  of  best 
loaf  sugar  roughly  broken : boil  it  ten  minutes 
skimming  all  the  time.  When  cold,  measure 
the  syrup,  and  adding  to  it  tho  same  quantity 
of  French  brandy,  mix  them  well  ten  minute; 
at  least.  Then  filter  it  clear  : fill  half  pin 
bottles,  corking  and  scaling  them,  and  keep  th< 


t 
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liqueur  twclvo  months. 

Raspberry  Brandy  (another  way).— Sr 
Brandy,  Raspberry.  j 

Raspberry  Cake.— Tick  a pint  of  freshh  j 
gathered  ripo  raspberries.  Put  them  into  1 
saucepan,  sprinkle  two  table-spoonfuls  of  supa  I 
over  them,  and  shake  the  saucepan  over  a gent  * 
tiro  until  the  juice  flows.  Before  the  rasp 
berries  can  fall,  lift  them  out,  boil  the  syrui 
till  it  is  clear  and  thick,  and  pour  it  out.  1 < ■'  j 
to  a cream  a piece  of  fresh  butter  the  siro  o • 1 
largo  egg.  Add  a table-spoonful  of  powderc* 
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~nx  a tabic-spoonful  of  grated,  bread-crumbs 
,/0  or  three  drops  of  almond  flavouring,  and 
■ I, c volks  of  two  eggs.  Boat  the  mixture 
thoroughly,  then  add  tho  whites  of  the  eggs 
whisked  to  a froth.  Lino  a tartlet-tin  an  inch 
deep  with  good  pastry,  cover  this  with  the 
raspberries,  pour  the  syrup  over  them,  and 
spread  the  mixture  on  the  top.  Bake  m a 
brisk  oven.  When  the  pastry  is  done  enough, 
the  cake  is  ready.  Time  to  bake,  half  an 
hour  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  about  Is.  4d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Raspberry  Cream.— Pick  one  pint  of 
raspberries.  Bruise  them  well,  and  put  them 
I into  a saucepan  with  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
I powdered  sugar.  Let  them  boil  quickly  till  the 
juice  flows  freely,  and  strain  it  off  for  use. 

I If  fresh  fruit  cannot  be  had,  dissolve  as  much 
raspberry  jelly  as  will  make  a third  of  a pint, 
or  mix  half  a pound  of  raspberry  jam  with  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  water,  and  strain  off  the 
juice.  Soak  an  ounce  of  gelatine  for  an  hour, 
and  stir  it  over  the  fire  with  three-quarters  of 
a pint  of  milk  till  it  is  dissolved.  When  this 
is  cool  add  the  raspberry  juice,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  brandy,  and  a little  sugar  if  neces- 
sary. Whip  half  a pint  of  cream,  add  gelatine 
and  juice,  and  pour  into  a mould  which  has 
been  soaked  in  cold  water,  and  put  in  a cool 
place  till  it  is  set.  Turn  it  out  carefully  just 
before  serving,  or,  if  preferred,  serve  h in 
glasses.  Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  boil  the 
isinglass  in  the  milk.  Probable  cost,  4s. 

Raspberry  Cream  (another  way) —Take 
some  ripe  raspberries,  bruise,  and  sprinkle  a 
little  sugar  over  them,  let  them  lie  for  half  an 
horn,  and  rub  them  through  a hair  sieve. 
Measure  the  pulp,  and  mix  with  it  an  equal 
quantity  of  thick  cream  and  sugar  to  sweeten 
it  sufficiently.  Whip  it  wtc11  with  a whisk,  and 
as  the  froth  forms  place  it  on  an  inverted  sieve 
to  drain.  AVhen  no  moro  can  be  obtained, 
slice  three  or  four  sponge  biscuits,  lay  them  in 
a glass  dish,  and  spread  a little  raspberry  jam 
■over  them.  Pour  over  them  the  remainder  of 
the  cream  and  the  drippings  from  the  whip, 
and  just  before  the  cream  is  to  be  served  pile 
the  froth  on  the  top.  If  fresh  fruit  cannot  be 
had,  dissolved  raspberry  jelly  or  raspberry  jam 
mixed  with  a spoonful  or  'two  of  water  and 
rubbed  through  a sieve  may  be  used  in  its  place. 
Time,  one  hour  to  whip  the  cream. 

Raspberry  Cream  (another  way).  — 
Braise  tho  fruit  as  in  tho  last  recipe,  sprinkle 
sugar  over  it,  and  in  half  an  hour  drain  off  the 
juice.  Measure  it,  and  take  tho  same  quantity 
°f  thick  cream ; sweeten  and  flavour  this,  and 
whip  it  briskly  with  white  of  egg  (see  Whipped 
’Cream).  As  tho  whip  forms  lay  it  on  a sieve 
to  drain.  When  a sufficient  quantity  is  ob- 
tained, beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  mix  them 
with  the  cream  which  drains  from  the  whip, 
and  stir  the  mixture  over  tho  fire  till  it  thickens 
(ike  custard.  Let  it  get  cold,  mix  tho  raspberry 
juice  with  it,  lay  it  in  a glass  dish,  and  pile  tho 
whip  on  tho  top.  If  fresh  fruit  cannot  be  had, 
this  cream  may  be  made,  like  the  others,  from 
preserved  jelly  or  jam.  The  cream  should  bo 
'Clipped  fill  all  is  used. 


Raspberry  Cream  Ice. — Mix  a pound 
of  fresh  ripe  raspberries  with  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  half  a pound  of  powdered  sugar,  and 
a pint  and  a half  of  thick  cream,  or,  if  pre- 
ferred,  a pint  of  cream  and  half  a pint  of  milk. 
Beat  the  mixture  in  a basin,  rub  it  through  a 
sieve,  freeze  in  the  usual  way,  and  leavo  it  in 
the  ice-pail  till  it  is  wanted.  If  more  con- 
venient, raspberry  jam  or  raspberry  jelly  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  fresh  fruit,  and  when 
this  is  done  very  little  sugar  will  be  required. 

A still  more  agreeable  and  refreshing  ice-cream 
may  be  made  with  two  portions  of  red  currants 
mixed  with  one  portion  of  raspberries  instead 
of  raspberries  alone. 

Raspberry  Creams  without  Milk  or 
Cream. — Dissolve  two  ounces  of  raspberry 
jelly,  stir  into  this  an  equal  weight  of  finely- 
powdered  and  sifted  sugar,  and  add  the  well- 
whisked  whites  of  two  eggs.  Beat  the  mixture 
till  it  is  very  thick,  and  serve  in  custard  glasses. 
Time,  about  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  6d.  for 
this  quantity.  Sufficient  for  two  glasses. 

Raspberry  Custard.  — Bruise  lightly 
some  freshly-gathered  ripe  raspberries,  sprinkle 
a little  sugar  over  them,  and  heat  them  gently  to 
draw  out  the  juice.  Pour  the  juice  off,  and  with 
a pint  of  it  mix  very  gradually  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  three  eggs.  Stir  the  custard  over  a 
gentle  fire  for  a few'  minutes,  pour  it  out,  and 
when  it  is  cool  mix  with  it  a table-spoonful  of 
strained  lemon-juice  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
thick  cream.  Serve  in  glasses.  Time,  six  or 
seven  minutes  to  heat  the  custard.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  per  pint.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
glassfuls. 

Raspberry  Drops. — Bruise  one  pound  of 
ripe  raspberries,  and  strain  the  juice  through  a 
sieve.  Dissolve  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  with  a 
little  water,  add  the  raspberry  juice,  and  boil 
the  syrup  to  candy  height.  Drop  it  at  once  as 
evenly  and  regularly  as  possible  upon  paper 
rubbed  over  with  butter,  or  upon  oiled  plates, 
and  dry  the  drops  in  a warm  place.  When 
hard,  take  them  off  with  the  point  of  a knife. 

Raspberry  Flummery.— Soak  an  ounce 
of  isinglass  in  cold  water  for  an  hour.  Put  a 
pound  of  raspberry  jam,  or,  better  still,  a pound 
of  fresh  raspberries,  into  a preserving-pan  with 
half  a pint  of  white-wine  vinegar.  Stir  the 
mixture  constantly  till  it  boils,  let  it  simmer  a 
few  minutes,  and  rub  it  through  a sieve.  Boil 
tho  isinglass  until  it  is  dissolved,  mix  with  it 
the  raspberry  pulp  and  as  much  sugar  as  will 
sweeten  it  sufficiently.  Boil  the  mixture  once 
more,  and  pass  it  through  muslin  into  a mould 
which  has  been  well  soaked  in  cold  water.  Put 
it  in  a cold  place,  and  when  it  is  sot  turn  it  out 
carefully.  If  liked,  gelatine  may  bo  used  in- 
stead of  isinglass.  Time,  five  minutes  to  boil 
tho  fruit  with  tho  vinegar. 

Raspberry  Fool. — Put  a pint  of  rasp- 
berries into  a saucepan  with  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  loaf  sugar,  and  lot  them  stew  till  tender. 
Rub  them  through  a siovo  with  the  back  of  a 
wooden  spoon,  and  mix  with  the  pulp  as  much 
cream  or  milk  ns  will  make  it  of  tho  consistency 
l of  custard.  Serve  cold.  When  cream  is  not  to 
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bo  bad,  and  it  is  desired  that  the  preparation 
should  ho  richer  than  it  would  be  if  cream  only 
were  used,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  may  be  added 
to  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  milk,  and  stirred 
over  the  lire  until  it  begins  to  thicken  without 
boiling.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  stew  tho  rasp- 
berries. Probable  cost,  2s.  if  made  with  cream. 
Sufficient  for  half  a dozen  persons. 

Baspberry  Fritters. — Bruise  some  fresh 
raspberries,  sweeten  them,  and  draw  off  the 
juico.  Crumble  two  sponge  biscuits,  pour  over 
them  half  a quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  cream 
or  milk,  and  leave  them  in  a cool  place  for  half 
an  hour.  Beat  thoroughly  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  mix  them  with  the  biscuits,  and  add  as 
much  raspberry  juice  as  will  make  tho  batter  a 
bright  pink  colour.  Take  the  fritters  up  in  a 
dessert-spoon,  lay  them  carefully  in  boiling  fat, 
and  fry  them  till  they  are  set.  Drain  them, 
lay  them  on  a dish,  garnish  half  of  them  with 
sliced  almonds,  and  the  other  half  with  sliced 
candied  peel  or  fruit,  and  ornament  the  dish 
with  bright-coloured  sweets  of  any  kind.  Time 
to  fry,  three  or  four  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Baspberry  Gin,.— Put  two  quarts  of 
freshly-gathered  ripe  raspberries  into  a stone 
spirit  jar  with  two  pounds  of  sugar  candy  and 
three  pints  of  unsweetened  gin.  Cork  the  jar, 
and  shake  it  well  every  day  for  a month.  Put 
it  in  a cool  place,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months  pour  it  off  carefully,  filter,  and  bottle 
for  use.  It  ought  to  be  bright  and  clear. 

Baspberry  Ice. — Take  a pint  of  the 
pressed  juice  of  raspberries,  add  sugar  to  taste, 
and  pour  it  into  an  ice-form  ; set  it  in  the  ice- 
pail,  and  stir  with  a silver  spoon  always  one 
way  till  it  is  quite  frozen  through.  Let  the  ice 
remain  in  the  ice-pail  till  wanted.  Strawberries, 
currants,  and  mulberries  may  all  be  treated  in 
this  way. 

Baspberry  Icing. — Put  the  white  of  an 
egg  into  a bowl,  stir  in  with  it  a pound  of  pow- 
dered and  sifted  sugar  and  as  much  raspberry 
juice  as  will  make  a smooth  paste.  Whip  it 
well  till  it  is  thick  and  light,  spread  it  at  once 
over  whatever  is  to  be  covered  with  it,  and  dry 
in  a cool  oven. 

Baspberry  Jam.— As  raspberries  very 
soon  turn  mouldy  after  they  are  gathered,  it  is 
most  important  that  fresh  fruit  should  be  used. 
Pick  the  raspberries,  put  them  into  a pre- 
serving-pan, and  bruise  them  with  the  back  of 
a wooden  spoon.  Put  them  on  the  fire,  and  let 
them  boil  for  half  an  hour  from  the  time  when 
they  boil  equally  all  over.  Stir  in  half  their 
weight  of  roughly-powdered  sugar,  and  when 
this  is  melted  boil  tho  jam  till  it  will  set.  Skim 
carefully  after  tho  sugar  is  added,  or  it  will 
not  bo  clear.  Pour  it  whilo  hot  into  small  jars. 
When  cold,  lay  writing-paper  dipped  in  brandy 
on  tho  top,  and  cover  tho  jars  with  tissue-paper 
brushed  over  on  both  sides  with  white  of  egg, 
or  with  strong  gum  water.  Store  in  a dry,  airy 
place.  Probable  cost,  6d.  to  9d.  per  pound. 

Baspberry  jam  (another  way).— When 
it  is  not  convenient  to  boil  the  fruit  as  soon 
lie  it  is  gathored,  or  when  perfectly  fresh  fruit 


cannot  be  obtained,  raspberries  maybe  preserved 
as  follows: — Weigh  the  raspberries,  and  allow 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  for  each 
pound  of  fruit.  Put  the  fruit  and  sugar  in 
layers  upon  a large  dish,  and  let  them  remain 
for  some  hours.  When  they  are  to  be  boiled, 
put  fruit  and  sugar  together  into  a preserving- 
pan,  stir  the  jam  to  keep  it  from  burning,  and 
let  it  boil  gently  until  it  is  done,  which  may  bo 
known  by  it  hanging  on  the  spoon.  Remove 
the  scum  as  it  rises,  or  the  jam  will  not  bo 
clear.  Put  it  into  jars,  cover  and  store  in  the 
usual  way.  Probable  cost,  6d.  to  9cL  per  pound. 

Baspberry  Jam  (another  way).— Mash 
a quantity  of  fine  ripe  dry  raspberries,  strew 
on  them  their  own  weight  of  loaf  sugar,  and  add 
half  their  weight  of  white-currant  juice.  Boil 
them  half  an  hour  over  a clear  slow  fire,  skim 
well,  and  put  them  into  pots  or  glasses;  tie 
down  with  branched  papers,  and  keep  them  dry. 
Strew  on  the  sugar  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  berries  are  gathered,  and  in  order  to 
preserve  their  flavour  they  must  not  stand 
long  before  they  are  boiled. 

Baspberry  Jam  (superior).. — Pick  four 
pounds  of  freshly-gathered  raspberries,  and  put 
them  into  a preserving-pan  with  one  pint  of : 
red  currant  juice.  Let  them  boil  for  a quarter  : 
of  an  hour,  skim  well,  and  add  four  pounds 
of  loaf  sugar.  Boil  the  jam  again,  and  keep  it 
boiling  till  it  will  set.  Carefully  remove  the 
scum  as  it  rises,  or  the  jam  will  not  be  bright 
and  clear.  Put  it  into  jars ; cover  in  the  usual 
way. 

Baspberry  Jelly. — Pick  the  stalks  from 
some  perfectly  ripe  and  freshly-gathered  rasp- 
berries, and  put  them  into  a stone  jar.  Bruise  t 
them  slightly,  cover  the  jar,  place  it  in  a pan 
of  boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling  gently 
until  the  juice  flows  freely.  Lay  a piece  of 
muslin  in  a fine  hail-  sieve,  and  keep  pouring, 
off  the  juice  till  no  more  will  flow.  The  fruit 
must  not  be  squeezed,  and  if  the  juice  is  at  all. 
thick  it  should  be  strained  through  a jelly 
bag.  Measure  the  juice,  and  put  it  into  a 
preserving-pan  with  a pound  of  loaf-sugar . (in 
lumps)  to  each  pint  of  juice.  Stir  occasion- 
ally, skim  carefully,  and  boil  gently  until  it 
sets  when  a little  is  poured  upon  a plate.  Put 
the  jelly  into  small  jars,  and  when  cold  cover 
in  the  usual  way.  Store  in  a dry,  airy  place. 
The  flavour  of  this  jelly  will  be  improved  if;' 
one  part  of  red  currant  juice  is  used  with  two 
parts  of  raspberry  juice.  If  the  fruit  is  not 
drained  till  quite  dry,  it  may  be  boiled  with 
half  its  weight  of  sugar  to  make  common  jam. 
Time,  about  one  hour  to  draw  the  juice ; a few 
minutes  to  boil  it  with  the  sugar.  Probable 
cost,  9d.  to  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  two 
quarts  of  raspberries  should  yield  about  one 
pint  of  juice. 

Baspberry  jelly  (another  way.)— Take 
half  a pound  of  fresh,  ripe-plucked  raspberries, 
and  put  them  in  a basin.  Add  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  powdorod  sugar,  crush  the  fruit,  and  pour 
it  on  a fine  sieve  held  over  a china  bowl  place 
to  receive  tho  juice.  Add  to  the  raspberry  juu*  j 
the  juice  of  two  oranges,  and  filter  on  a sie'C . 
through  a glass  funnel,  with  paper  without  g 
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well  softened  with  water  and  torn  up  into  littlo 
Uts.  “This  method  of  filtering  fruit,  says 
M.  Dubois,  “is  tho  best  and  simplest  of  all. 
Soak  half  an  ounce  of  good  gelatine,  and  dis- 
solve this  in  water  enough  to  three-parts  fail 
iellv-mould  ; add  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
powdered  sugar,  and  then  clarify  the  mixture 
with  two  whites  of  eggs  and  the  juice  of  a few 
lemons.  When  tho  mixture  becomes  limpid, 
add  the  juice  of  the  raspberries  and  pour  it  im- 
mediately into  a jelly-mould  embedded  m 
pouuded  ice.  Let  it  stand  for  three-quarters  of 
an  horn-,  and  then  turn  the  jelly  out  on  a dish, 
havin0'  previously  dipped  the  mould  in  warm 
water?  Jelly  made  with  the  juice  of  red  fruit, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  long  in  a tm 
mould,  for  contact  with  it  injures  their  colour. 


Raspberry  Jelly,  Isinglass  {see  Isin- 
glass Jelly,  Currant  and  Raspberry). 

Raspberry  Liqueur.— Put  a pint  of 
freshly-gathered  ripe  raspberries  into  a spirit 
jar,  with  a quart  of  genuine  spirit  of  any  kind. 
Cork  closely,  and  leave  it  for  a month.  Boil 
a pound  of  sugar  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water 
till  it  is  clear  syrup.  Filter  the  spirit  through 
a fine  hair  sieve  into  a basin,  mix  it  with  the 
syrup,  and  bottle  for  use.  Time,  one  month. 
Sufficient  for  two  quarts  of  liqueur. 


Raspberry  Lozenges.  — Boil  two  or 
- three  pounds  of  raspberries  till  they  are  almost 
: dry.  Add  as  much  moist  or  powdered  sugar  as 
i the  fruit  weighed  to  begin  with.  Stir  this  in 
off  the  fire,  and  when  the  fruit  and  sugar  are 
thoroughly  mixed,  spread  the  preparation  upon 
oiled  plates,  and  let  it  dry  either  in  the  sun  or 
before  a slow  fire.  When  the  surface  is  dry, 
stamp  the  paste  into  lozenges  of  any  shape  or 
size ; expose  these  again  to  a gentle  heat,  and 
when  they  are  quite  dry  store  them  in  single 
layers  between  sheets  of  writing-paper.  These 
lozenges  will  keep  best  in  tin  boxes  with  closely- 
fitting  lids,  and  it  is  most  important  that  they 
should  be  stored  in  a dry  place.  Time,  twenty- 
four  hours  or  more  to  dry  the  lozenges. 


Raspberry  Omelet. — Break  three  eggs 
into  a basin,  and  add  a tea-spoonful  of  sugar 
and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  milk  or  cream. 
Melt  two  ounces  of  butter  in  an  omelet  pan. 


Beat  the  eggs,  &c.,  till  they  are  quite  frothy, 
and  keep  on  beating  them  till  the  last  moment. 
When  the  butter  is  frothing  pour  in  the 
mixture,  and  stir  quickly  with  a spoon,  scrap- 
ing tho  bottom  of  the  frying-pan  all  the 
time  till  it  begins  to  set.  Draw  it  a little  from 
the  fire,  and  work  the  omelet  into  a half -moon 
shape.  Hold  it  before  the  fire  in  a slanting 
position  to  make  it  rise,  put  a spoonful  of 
raspberry  jam  in  tho  centre,  and  serve  tho 
omelet  immediately.  If  preferred,  the  jam  may 
be  placed  on  ono  half  of  tho  omelet,  and  the 
other  half  turned  completely  over  it.  Time, 
three  or  four  minutes.  Probable  cost,  8d. 
Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Raspberry  Paste.-^Mash  a quart  of 
raspberries,  strain  one  half  of  the  fruit,  and  put 
the  juice  to  tho  other  half ; boil  them  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  put  to  them  a pint  of  red-currant  juice, 
and  let  them  boil  all  together  till  the  raspberries 
are  done  enough.  Then  put  a pound  and  a half 


of  double  refined  sugar  into  a clean  pan  with  as 
much  water  as  will  dissolve  it ; boil  it  to  a sugai 
again ; then  put  in  tho  raspberries  and  juice, 
scald,  and  pour  them  into  glasses.  Put  them 
into  a stovo  to  dry,  and  turn  them  when 
necessary. 

Raspberry  Pudding. — Lino  a buttered 
basin  with  suet  paste  rolled  out  to  the  thickness 
of  half  an  inch.  Fill  it  with  fresh  raspberries, 
or  with  raspberries  and  red  currants  mixed, 
and  sprinkle  a little  sugar  over  the  top.  Cover 
the  pudding  with  pastry,  fold  the  edges  securely 
over,  put  the  basin  into  a floured  cloth  wrung 
out  of  boiling  water,  plunge  it  into  a saucepan 
with  boiling  water  to  cover  it,  and  let  it  boil 
quickly  until  done  enough.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
add  water,  let  it  be  boiling.  Turn  the  pudding 
out  carefully,  cut  a small  round  from,  the  top  that 
the  steam  may  escape,  and  serve  immediately. 
In  winter  time  very  good  puddings  may  be 
made  with  bottled  raspberries.  Time  to  boil  a 
moderate-sized  pudding,  two  hours  to  two  hours 
and  a half.  Probable  cost,  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 

Raspberry  Pudding,  Baked.— Put  a 

pint  of  fresh  raspberries  into  a pie-dish,  and 
sprinkle  a little  sugar  over  them.  Beat  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  and  the  whites  of  two  with 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk,  add  a little  sugar, 
whisk  the  custard  till  it  froths,  and  pour- it  over 
the  fruit.  Put  it  into  the  oven  immediately, 
and  bake  till  the  custard  is  set.  Let  it  get 
cold,  sift  powdered  sugar  over,  and  serve. 
This  pudding  should  not  be  eaten  hot.  Time 
to  bake,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Sd.  to  Is. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Raspberry  Pudding,  Rich.— Beat  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  to  a cream,  add  a 
spoonful  of  sugar,  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
cream,  the  beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  raspberry  jam.  Line  a 
shallow  pie-dish  with  puflt  paste.  Pour  in  the 
mixture,  and  bake  in  a well-heated  oven 
till  the  pastry  is  done  enough.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Raspberry  Salad.— Pick  the  raspberries, 
and  examine  each  one  for  fear  any  insects 
should  be  lurking  in  the  heart  of  the  fruit. 
Pile  them  on  a dish,  and  sprinkle  a little  finely- 
powdered  sugar  upon  them.  Pour  over  them  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  wine,  brandy,  liqueur,  or  even 
plain  cream,  and  stir  the  salad  when  serving  it, 
so  that  an  equal  proportion  of  sauce  and  sugar 
may  be  given  to  each  guest.  The  salad  will  be 
improved  if  some  other  fruit,  such  as  white 
or  red  currants  or  strawberries  are  mixed  with 
the  raspberries. 

Raspberry  Sauce.— Raspberry  sauce  for 
sweet  puddings  of  various  kinds  may  be  made 
in  three  or  four  ways,  as  follows : — Put  equal 
quantities  of  picked  raspberries  and  red  cur- 
rants into  a saucepan  with  a small  portion  of 
sugar,  and  as  much  water  as  will  cover  tho 
bottom  of  the  pan.  Let  them  simmer  gently 
till  they  break,  then  rub  them  through  a sieve. 
Boil  the  juice,  and  serve.  Or,  boat  two  eggs 
in  a bowl ; mix  smoothly  with  them  a tea- 
spoonful  of  flour,  half  a pint  of  raspberry  juice, 
and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar.  Turn  tho 
mixture  into  a saucepan,  and  whisk  it  over  the 
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lire  until  it  begins  to  thicken.  Serve  im- 
mediately. Or,  mix  half  a pint  of  raspberry 
juice  with  half  a pint  of  croam.  Whip  the 
mixture  till  it  is  light  and  frothy,  and  serve 
at  once.  Or,  put  half  a pint  of  raspberries 
into  an  earthen  jar  with  three  table-spoonfuls 
of  cold  water.  Set  the  jar  in  a pan  of  boiling 
water,  and  keep  it  boiling  till  the  j uico  flows 
freely.  Strain  it,  and  mix  it  smoothly  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  arrowroot  which  has  been 
made  into  a paste  with  a little  cold  water. 
Add  a glassful  of  light  wine  and  a little  sugar, 
and  stir  the  mixture  over  the  fire  till  it  is 
on  the  point  of  boiling.  Serve  immediately. 
When  fresh  fruit  cannot  bo  obtained  for  these 
sauces,  raspberry  jam  boiled  and  strained  may 
be  used  instead. 

Raspberry  Sauce  (a  Danish  recipo.)— 
Take  some  raspberries,  put  them  in  a cloth,  and 
wring  them  to  express  the  j uico ; add  to  the 
juice  sugar,  wine,  and  a little  water;  set  the 
mixture  on  the  fire ; when  it  boils  add  a spoonful 
of  potato-fleur  mixed  with  cold  water,  and  give 
it  one  boil  up. 

Raspberry  Sponge. — Soak  three-quar- 
ters of  an  ounce  of  gelatine  in  a little  cold 
water  for  an  hour.  Dissolve  it,  and  mix  with 
it  a quarter  of  a pint  of  raspberry  juice  made 
either  from  jam  or  from  the  fresh  fruit.  Add 
half  a pint  of  cream,  half  a pint  of  milk,  the 
strained  j uice  of  a lemon,  and  as  much  sugar  as 
is  agreeable  to  the  palate.  Whisk  the  mixture 
in  one  direction  until  it  thickens  and  looks  like 
sponge,  pour  it  into  a damp  mould,  and  turn  it 
out  when  it  is  stiff.  Time,  half  an  hour  or 
more  to  whisk  the  sponge.  Probable  cost,  2s. 
Sufficient  for  a quart  mould. 

Raspberry  Syrup.—  Pick  some  ripe 
juicy  raspberries,  bruise  them  thoroughly,  and 
let  them  stand  in  a cool  place  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Strain  off  the  juice,  and  boil  it  with 
half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  to  each  pint  of  juice. 
Remove  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  boil  the  syrup 
gently  for  half  an  hour.  Let  it  cool,  and  pour 
it  into  small  dry  bottles.  Cork  those  securely 
with  perfectly  sound  corks,  and  store  for  use. 
Time,  half  an  hour  from  the  time  the  syrup 
boils.  Probable  cost  of  raspberries,  2d.  to  6d. 
per  pint. 

Raspberry  Tart. — Fill  a pic-dish  with 
picked  raspberries,  or,  if  preferred,  with  equal 
portions  of  raspberries  and  rod  currants.  Line 
the  edges  of  the  dish  with  pastry,  strew  sugar 
over  the  top,  and  cover  the  fruit  with  pastry 
rolled  out  to  the  thickness  of  a quarter  of  an 
inch.  Ornament  tho  edges,  and  bake  the  tart 
till  tho  pastry  is  done  enough.  When  cold 
sift  powdered  sugar  over  the  top,  and  serve. 
Raspberry  tart  is  not  very  often  served  hot. 
When  a superior  tart  is  required,  bake  tho  tart 
till  the  pastry  is  done  enough.  Take  it  out  of 
tho  oven,  gently  lift  up  the  cover,  and  pour 
over  tho  fruit  a rich  custard  mado  with  half  a 
pint  of  cream  which  has  boon  beaten  up  with 
tho  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Lay  tho  cover  again  on 
tho  dish,  and  return  it  to  tho  oven  for  five 
minutos.  Sift  powdorod  sugar  over  tho  top, 
and  serve  hot  or  cold.  Timo  to  bake,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  for  a moderate-sized  tart. 


Raspberry  Vinegar. — Raspberry  vine- 
gar diluted  with  water  makes  a most  refreshing 
drink  in  hot  weather  and  in  cases  of  fever  or 
cold.  Tho  proportions  must  be  regulated  by 
taste.  Generally  it  will  be  found  that  a des- 
sert-spoonful is  sufficient  for  a tumbler  full  of 
water. 


Raspberry  Vinegar,  To  Make. — Put 

two  quarts  of  good  white-wine  vinegar  into  a 
large  stone  jar  with  two  quarts  of  picked  rasp- 
berries. Tie  a piece  of  muslin  over  the  top,  and 
let  it  stand  for  a week,  stirring  every  day.  Strain 
the  liquor  through  a fine  sieve,  and  with  every 
pint  put  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar.  Stir  these 
ingredients  together,  and  when  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved cover  the  jar.  Put  it  into  a saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  an  hour, 
carefully  removing  the  scum  as  it  rises.  When 
cold  cork  and  bottle  the  vinegar,  and  seal  the 
corks.  Some  cooks  put  a glassful  of  brandy  with 
each  pint  of  raspberry  vinegar.  A glazed  jar 
must  be  avoided,  as  it  will  make  the  vinegar 
unwholesome.  Time,  eight  days. 


Raspberry  Vinegar  (another  way).— 
Take  a quantity  of  very  ripe  raspberries,  and 
fill  a wide-mouthed  bottle  or  stone  jar  with  as 
many  of  them  as  will  go  in  without  pressing 
them ; take  as  much  good  vinegar  as  will  en- 
tirely cover  them,  and  pour  it  over.  Let  the 
raspberries  infuse  for  eight  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  pour  the  whole  on  a tamis,  and 
press  the  fruit  so  as  to  extract  all  the  juice; 
when  the  vinegar  is  perfectly  clear  and  impreg- 
nated with  the  fragrance  of  the  fruit,  weigh  it, 
and  for  every  pound  of  liquor  take  a pound  and 
three-quarters  of  good  lump  sugar  broken  into 
largo  pieces ; put  it  into  an  earthen  jar,  and 
pour  tho  vinegar  over  it,  then  cork  it  well,  and 
put  it  into  the  bain  marie  over  a very  moderate 
fire;  as  soon  as  the  sugar  is  dissolved  set  it  aside, 
and  when  the  syrup  is  almost  cold  bottle  it- 

Raspberry  Vinegar  (another  way).— 
Fill  a jar  with  raspberries ; pour  vinegar  over 
them  till  the  jar  is  full.  Let  it  stand  nine  days, 
stirring  it  every  day.  Strain  it  off,  and  to  every 
pint  of  juice  add  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
white  sugar.  Boil  it  as  long  as  any  scum  rises, 
and  bottle  off  for  use. 


Raspberry  Vinegar,  Superior.— Put 

one  pound  of  picked  raspberries  mto  a stone 
jar  or  large  glass  bottle,  and  pour  over  them 
a quart  of  white-wine  vinegar.  Cover  them 
closely,  and  let  them  infuso  for  four  days. 
Drain  off  the  liquor,  and  pour  it  over  a pound 
of  fresh  raspberries ; let  these  infuse  for  four 
days,  and  then  repeat  the  process  a third  lime. 
When  tho  liquor  is  poured  off,  the  fruit  should 
each  time  bo  laid  in  a sieve  covered  with 
muslin,  and  the  juice  should  be  allowed  to  drop 
from  it  without  pressure  for  several  hours.  A 
considerable  quantity  may  thus  be  preserved. 
Put  the  vinegar  into  an  enamelled  pan,  or, faumg 
this,  into  a delicately  clean  brass  pan,  and  witn 
it  a pound  of  roughly-powdered  sugar  to  cue 
pint  of  vinegar.  Let  it  boil  gently  for  i 
minutes,  and  remove  the  scum  till  it  censes 
rise.  Leave  tho  vinegar  until  the  next  day, 
put  it  into  bottles,  and  cork  lightly.  At  no 
and  of  five  days  cork  closely,  and  seal  the 
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corks.  Store  in  a dry , cool  place.  When  there 
is  a garden  the  raspberries  may  be  gathered 
and  thrown  into  the  vinegar  as  they  ripen, 
until  the  requisite  quantity  has  been  obtained. 
Infusion  for  an  additional  day  or  two  will 
not  injure  the  preparation.  Time,  a fortnight. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pint. 

Raspberry  Water  Ice.— Press  out  the 
juice  from  some  fresh  raspberries,  and  with 
each  pint  of  juice  mix  a dessert-spoonful  of 
strained  lemon-juice,  and  half  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar  boiled  to  a syrup  with  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  water.  Put  the  preparation  in  a freezing- 
pot,  and  freeze  in  the  usual  way.  To  obtain 
the  juice  of  the  raspberries,  put  a pound  of 
fruit  into  a saucepan  with  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  sugar  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  water. 
Stir  the  fruit  till  it  boils,  rub  it  through  a sieve, 
and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  A water-ice  made 
with  equal  portions  of  raspberries  and  red  cur- 
rants is  superior  in  flavour  to  one  made  with 
raspberries  alone. 

Raspberry  whisky. — Take  nine  quarts 
of  ripe  red  raspberries,  and  pick  them  nicely; 
boil  them  twenty  minutes  with  four  pounds  and 
a half  of  the  best  loaf  sugar,  skimming  fre- 
quently ; strain  the  liquor  through  a fine  sieve, 
and  mix  it  with  a gallon  of  genuine  old  whisky 
and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  strained  lemon- juice. 
Pour  it  into  a clean  stone  jar  upon  one  ounce 
of  cloves,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cinnamon, 
two  nutmegs  sliced,  and  two  ounces  of  sugar- 
candy  broken  small.  Stir  these  ingredients 
well  togethor,  put  in  the  bung,  and  seal  the 
jar.  Let  the  jar  stand  six  months  in  a dry, 
warm  cellar,  then  strain  the  liquor,  and  filter  it 
through  fine  flannel  till  it  is  perfectly  clear 
and  bright.  Bottle  it,  seal  the  corks,  and  keep 
it  for  twelve  months  longer  that  the  sweet 
taste  may  bo  lost ; it  will  then  be  beautifully 
rich. 

Raspberry,  Wholesomeness  of  the.— 
This  fruit  is  subacid  and  cooling ; it  allays  heat 
and  thirst,  and,  in  common  with  other  summer 
fruits,  promotes  the  natural  excretions.  Rasp- 
berry syrup  is  next  to  strawberry  in  dissolving 
the  tartar  of  the  teeth  ; and  as,  like  that  fruit,  it 
does  not  undergo  the  acetous  fermentation  in 
the  stomach,  it  is  recommended  to  gouty  and 
rheumatic  patients.  Both  preserved  in  the  form 
of  jam,  and  combined  with  vinegar  and  sugar, 
forming  what  is  known  as  raspberry  vinegar, 
the  raspberry  is  in  great  estimation.  “ In  either 
of  these  forms,”  says  Dr.  Andrew,  “ when  diluted 
with  water,  it  makes  an  agreeable  beverage  in 
febrile  complaints,  and  is  also  an  excellent 
though  expensive  addition  to  sea-stores,  as  an 
anti-scorbutic.” 

Raspberry  Wine. — Pick  some  ripe  rasp- 
berries, and  bruise  them  well  with  the  back  of 
a wooden  spoon.  Let  them  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  strain  tho  juice  through  a 
flannel  bag.  Boil  tho  juice,  and  with  every 
unl°U  put  a pound  and  a half  of  loaf  sugar. 
\V  hen  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  lo.t  the  liquor  cool 
a httle,  and  stir  briskly  into  it  tho  whites  of 
three  or  four  eggs.  Let  all  boil  gently  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  carefully  remove  tho 
roth  as  it  rises.  Let  it  stand  till  cool,  pour  it 


very  gently  into  a cask,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  settlings,  and  add  as  much  yeast  as  will 
ferment  it.  When  the  fermentation  begins  to 
decline,  tie  some  flavouring  ingredients  in  a 
muslin  bag,  suspend  this  in  the  cask  for  a 
short  time,  and  taste  the  liquor  frequently,  so 
that  the  bag  may  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
wine  is  pleasantly  flavoured.  The  flavouring- 
articles  may  either  be  bruised  mace,  ginger, 
almonds,  orris-root,  or  odoriferous  flowers,  such 
as  cowslip  or  mignonette.  When  fermentation 
ceases,  put  a pint  of  white  wine  with  each 
gallon  of  liquor,  close  the  cask,  and  in  three 
months  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Raspberry  Wine  (another  way).— Bruise 
fine  ripe  raspberries  with  the  back  of  a wooden 
spoon,  put  them  into  a stone  jar,  and  pour  over 
them  an  equal  quantity  of  cold  spring  water. 
Leave  them  until  the  next  day,  strain  off  the 
liquor,  and  press  the  fruit.  Dissolve  in  a small 
portion  of  the  liquor  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar 
for  each  quart  of  wine.  Stir  this  into  the  rest, 
put  the  wine  into  a cask,  and  stir  every  day. 
When  fermentation  ceases,  close  the  cask.  In 
three  months  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Raspberry  Wine  (another  way).— Take 
forty-two  quarts  of  sound  ripe  red  raspberries, 
gathered  in  fine  weather,  pick  them,  and  clear 
them  from  the  stalks.  Put  them  into  a tub, 
and  pour  upon  them  ten  gallons  of  boiling  soft 
water,  cover  the  vessel  up  close,  and  let  the 
raspberries  stand  until  the  next  day.  Then 
take  off  the  scum,  press  the  fruit  through  a fine 
sieve,  and  when  the  liquid  has  stood  to  settle 
three  or  four  hours,  draw  it  off  clear,  and  put  it 
into  your  cask,  filter  the  thick  perfectly  clear, 
and  add  that.  Stir  in  by  degrees  twenty-five 
pounds  of  good  moist  sugar,  and  work  it  with 
six  table-spoonfuls  of  fresh  ale  yeast,  mixed 
well  with  two  quarts  of  the  liquor.  Put  paper 
and  a tile  over  the  bung-hole,  keep  the  cask 
full,  and  let  it  work  over.  When  fermentation 
has  ceased,  stop  it  up  for  a month,  then  rack  it 
off  into  a clean  vessel,  filter  the  lees  well,  and 
put  the  wine  again  into  the  cask  with  an  ounce 
of  dissolved  isinglass  and  three  pints  of  French 
brandy.  Secure  the  bung  well,  and  let  tho  wine 
remain  in  a cool  cellar  twelve  months ; you 
may  then  bottle  it,  and,  scaling  the  corks,  keep 
it  until  two  years  old. 

Ratafia.  — This  is  the  name  given  to 
spirituous  liquor  when  flavoured  with  the 
kernels  of  various  fruits,  like  peaches,  apricots, 
and  cherries.  It  should  be  dropped  into  any 
proparation  with  great  care,  as,  though  very 
delicious  when  sparingly  used,  it  is  poisonous 
as  well  as  most  unpleasant  when  moderation 
is  not  exercised.  Small  biscuits  flavoured  with 
sweet  and  bitter  almonds  are  named  ratafias. 
Distilled  peach  or  apricot  leaves,  when  cut  in 
the  spring,  may  bo  used  instead  of  ratafia  for 
flavouring  puddings.  One  way  of  making 
ratafia  is  as  follows : — Tako  tho  stones  from 
two  pounds  of  morella  chorrios,  and  pound 
them  well  with  ono  ounce  of  blanched  apricot 
kernels  and  a spoonful  of  brandy.  Put  them 
into  a largo  stone  jar  with  a quart  of  fine 
brandy,  and  covor  closely.  Lot  the  jar  re- 
main for  six  woolcs,  and  shako  it  twice  a day. 
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Strain  the  liquor  through  a sieve  with  blotting- 
paper  laid  in  it,  and  add  halt'  a pound  of  white 
sugar-candy  dissolved  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
cold  water.  Taste  the  ratafia,  and  if  not  suf- 
ficiently sweet  add  a little  more  sugar-candy. 
Put  the  preparation  into  small  bottles,  cork 
those  closely,  and  store  for  use.  If  apricot 
kernels  cannot  easily  ho  obtained,  blanched 
bitter  almonds  may  bo  used  instead.  Sufficient 
for  nearly  three  pints  of  ratafia. 

Ratafia  (another  way). — Blanch  and  bruise 
the  kernels  of  300  apricots,  peaches,  and  necta- 
rines; put  them  into  a clean  stone  jar  with  a 
pound  of  white  sugar  candy  and  half  a pound  of 
sweet  and  one  ounce  of  blanched  bitter  almonds 
beaten  in  a stone  mortar  with  orange-flower 
water ; pour  on  them  a gallon  of  French  brandy ; 
cork  the  jar  well,  and  seal  it;  lot  it  stand  in  a 
warm  room  two  months,  shaking  it  daily ; then 
shore  it  for  twelve  months ; filter  it  perfectly 
clear  through  two  or  three  thicknesses  of 
muslin,  and  put  into  small  bottles  corked  and 
soaled. — 

Ratafia,  Angelica  {see  Angelica  Ratafia). 
Ratafia,  Anisette.— Bruise  two  ounces 
of  green  aniseed,  one  ounce  of  coriander-seed, 
two  pennyweights  of  cinnamon,  and  quarter  of 
a drachm" of  mace.  Put  these  ingredients  into 
a jar  with  two  quarts  of  brandy;  add  twelve 
ounces  of  sugar  partially  dissolved  m a very 
little  water;  let  the  whole  infuse  for  a month, 
then  filter  through  paper,  and  bottle  it. 

Ratafia,  Apricot.— Ratafia  of  apricots  is 
prepared  in  two  ways— namely,  either  by  bod- 
in  o-  the  apricots  in  white  wine,  adding  to  the 
liquor  an  equal  quantity  of  brandy , with  sugar, 
cinnamon,  mace,  and  the  kernels  of  apricots, 
infusing  the  whole  for  eight  or  ten  days,  then 
straining  the  liquor,  and  putting  it  up  for  use ; 
or  by  infusing  the  apricots,  cut  in  pieces,  in 
brandy  for  a day  or  two,  passing  it  through  a 
straining  bag,  and  then  putting  in  the  usual 
ingredients. 

Ratafia  Biscuits.  — Blanch  and  pound 
together  to  a smooth  paste  three  ounces  of 
sweet  almonds  and  two  ounces  of  bitter 
almonds,  and  add  whilst  pounding  a dessert- 
spoonful of  brandy  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
beaten  to  a firm  froth ; stir  in  half  a pound  of 
loaf  sugar  powdered  and  sifted,  and  beat  the 
mixture  till  it  is  a firm  smooth  paste.  Bake 
one  or  two  little  cakes  to  test  the  lightness  of 
the  paste,  and  if  they  are  heavy  add  gradually 
the  whites  of  one  or  two  additional  eggs.  Bay 
the  mixture  on  writing-paper  in  rounds  the 
size  of  a halfpenny,  anil  bake  these  on  tins  in  a 
moderate  oven  till  they  are  lightly  browned. 
Take  them  from  tho  paper  as  soon  as  cold. 
Some  cooks  add  a spoonful  of  flour  to  tho  above 
preparation.  Or,  blanch  and  pound  together 
to  a smooth  paste  two  ounces  of  sweet  Jordan 
almonds  and  threo-quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
bitter  almonds.  Add  gradually  tho  whites  of 
two  eggs  beaten  to  a firm  froth,  half  a pound 
of  loaf  sugar  powdered  and  sifted,  and  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  orange-flower  water:  boat  the 
mixture  till  it  is  a firm  paste.  Test  tho  ratafias, 
beat  in  addition  two  whites  of  eggs  if  mpurod, 
and  bake  as  before  in  a moderate  oven.  Time 


to  bake,  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  6d.  per  pound. 

Ratafia.  Blackberry.  — Take  twenty 
pounds  of  blackberries,  and  mash  them  with  the 
juice  of  twenty  oranges  and  ten  lemons.  Pound 
in  a mortar  half  a pound  of  bitter  almonds, 
half  an  ounce  of  nutmeg,  two  pods  of  vanilla, 
an  ounce  of  coriander-seeds,  and.  four  sticks  of 
Jamaica  pepper.  Put  this  into  the  mash-pan 
with  the  fruit  and  a quart  of  syrup.  Let  the 
mass  be  put  into  a large  well-corked  stone 
bottle,  and  stand  it  near  the  fire  for  a fortnight. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  strain  off  the  liquor, 
and  to  each  quart  add  one  of  French  brandy. 
Let  it  stand  another  fortnight.  Then  make  it 
clear  by  running  it  as  often  as  necessary  through 
a jelly-bag,  and  bottle  for  use. 

Ratafia,  Black  Currant.— Take  twelve 
pounds  of  black  currants,  and  mash  them  in  a 
deep  earthen  pan.  Pound  in  a mortar  half  an 
ounce  of  cinnamon,  three  pods  of  vanilla  cut  in 
bits,  an  ounce  of  cardamom-seeds,  four  sticks  of 
Jamaica  pepper,  a drachm  of  mace,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  bitter1  almonds,  and  six  apricot 
kernels.  Add  these  ingredients  to  the  fruit, 
together  with  a quart  of  syrup.  Put  the  whole 
into  a large  stone  bottle,  and  let  it  stand  during 
a fortnight  near  the  fire.  Then  strain  out  all 
the  juice  through  a linen  bag,  pressing  it  well 
out,  and  with  each  quart  of  the  juice  mix  a 
quart  of  the  best  French  brandy.  Let  it  stand 
another  fortnight  in  the  same  place.  Then 
run  it  through  a jelly-bag  until  it  is  clear,  and 
bottle  for  use. 

Ratafia,  Cacao.  — Take  one  pound  of 

Caracca  cacao-nuts,  half  a pound  of  W est  Indian 
cacao-nuts,  both  being  roasted  and  bruised,  and 
a gallon  of  proof  spirit.  Digest  for  a fort- 
night, then  filter,  and  add  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  white  sugar  and  half  a drachm  of  tinc- 
ture of  vanilla,  or,  instead  of  this,  a shred  of 
vanilla  may  be  infused  with  the  nuts  in  the 
spirit.  After  a month,  decant  and  bottle  the 
ratafia. 


Ratafia  Cake— Blanch  and  pound  to- 
gether to  a smooth  paste  six  ounces  of  sweet 
almonds  and  two  ounces  of  bitter  almonds. 
Add  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  to  a solid 
froth,  and  beat  in  very  gradually  half  a pound 
of  loaf  sugar  powdered  and  sifted,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  grated  lemon-rind,  and  the  volks 
of  eight  eggs.  Beat  the  mixture  thoroughly. 
Add  two  ounces  of  fine  flour,  and  tho  re- 
maining whites  of  the  eggs  whisked  to  a 
firm  froth.  Butter  a mould,  half  fill  it  with 
the  mixture,  and  bake  the  cake  in  a slow 
oven.  Let  it  stand  a few  minutes,  shake  it  to 
loosen  it,  take  it  out  carefully,  and  set  it  upon 
a roversod  sieve  till  cold.  Time  to  bake,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  2s. 

Ratafia  Cheese-cakes.— Boil  a pint  of 
milk  till  lukewarm.  Sweeten  and  flavour  n 
with  a dessert-spoonful  of  sugar  and  tw 
tablo-spoonfuls  of  brandy,  then  stir  into  i a 
table-spoonful  of  rennet.  Lot  it  stand  in 
cool  plaeo  till  it  is  turned  to  a curd.  Boat”' 
well,  draw  off  tho  whey,  and  stir  into  it  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  powdered  ratafia 
quits,  one  ounce  of  dissolved  butter,  anc.  “ 
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well-beaten  eggs.  Lino  some  patty-pans  with 
o-ood  puff  paste,  pour  a spoonful  of  the  mixture 
into  each,  and  bake  the  cheese-cakes  in  a well- 
heated  oven.  Timo  to  bake,  about  a quarter  of 
an  hour-.  Probable  cost,  l.jd.  each. 

Ratafia,  cherry  (a  Danish  recipe).— 
Bruise  two  pounds  of  black  cherries,  so  that  all 
the  kernels  may  be  broken ; add  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds  or  peach  kernels, 
hah  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  pounded  cloves,  and  one  pound  of 
white  sugar  to  the  cherries,  also  half  a pint  of 
brandy  and  a quart  of  old  white  wine.  Let 
these  remain  a few  days  to  infuse,  stirring  fre- 
quently ; then  filter  the  liqueur  and  bottle  it. 
For  this  and  several  of  the  following  ratafias 
we  are  indebted  to  Amelia  von  Kochheim’s  in- 
teresting “ Handbook  of  Foreign  Cookery. 

Ratafia,  Coffee  — “This beautiful  liqueur,” 
says  Robinson,  writing  in  1848,  in  his  “ Whole 
Art  of  Making  British  Wines,”  “ is  made  by  in- 
fusing the  following  ingredients  in  a jar : — 

Best  Turkey  Coffee,  roasted  and  ground  1 lb. 

Best  Loaf  Sugar  . . . -20  oz. 

Cinnamon  and  Cloves,  beaten,  each  . \ „ 

Nutmeg  . . • • • • f 

Sweet  Almonds,  beaten  to  a paste  . 1 „ 

Bitter  do.  . . • • • % » 

Isinglass,  dissolved  in  a little  water  . J „ 
Proof  Spirit  of  Wine  . . .1  gall. 

Cork  up  the  jar  immediately  the  spirit  is  added, 
seal,  and  tie  bladder  over  it ; set  the  jar  in  hot 
water  ten  hours,  then  shake  well,  and  set  it  in 
the  sun  for  a month.  It  may  then  be  strained 
through  a fine  sieve  and  filtered  until  perfectly 
clear ; put  it  into  small  bottles,  which  cork  well 
and  seal,  and  in  a month  it  will  be  fit  for  use, 
though  age  will  improve  it.” 

Ratafia,  Common. — Blanch  four  ounces 
of  bitter  almonds,  and  chop  them  very  small. 
Throw  them  into  a mortar  with  half  a grain 
of  ambergris,  three  ounces  of  sugar,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  grated  nutmeg;  then  pound  all 
thoroughly  together.  Put  the  mixture  into  a 
stone  jar,  pour  a quart  of  good  spirit  over  it, 
cover  closely,  and  let  it  remain  in  a warm  place 
for  a fortnight.  Filter  through  a strainer 
lined  with  blotting-paper,  put  the  ratafia  into 
small  bottles,  cork  these  securely,  and  store  for 
use.  Sufficient  for  one  quart  of  ratafia. 

Ratafia  Cream. — Boil  three  or  four  laurel, 
nectarine,  or  peach-leaves  in  a cupful  of  cream 
for  three  or  four  minutes.  Strain  this,  and  mix 
with  it  a pint  of  thick  cream,  add  tho  yolks  of 
three  eggs  well  beaten,  and  stir  tho  mixture 
over  a gentle  firo  till  it  begins  to  thicken. 
Pour  it  out,  let  it  get  cold,  and  boforo  serving 
sprinkle  some  hundreds  and  thousands  over  it. 
If  preferred,  milk  may  be  used  instead  of  cream. 
Or  rasp  tho  rind  of  a lemon  and  a Sovillo 
orange,  or,  if  preferred,  two  lemons,  upon  two 
ounces  of  sugar.  Put  this  into  a bowl,  and 
strain  tho  juice  of  the  fruit  upon  it.  When 
the  sugar  is  dissolved  add  a pint  of  thick  cream, 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  ratafia  or  noyeau,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  light  wine.  Whisk  the 
mixture  thoroughly,  and  serve  in  glasses. 


Ratafia  Cream,  Iced.  — Blanch 
ounces  of  bitter  almonds,  and  pound  them  to 
a smooth  paste  with  a tea-spoonful  of  rose- 
water, or  water,  to  prevent  them  oiling.  Add. 
gradually  a table-spoonful  of  powdered,  loaf 
sugar,  mix  the  paste  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
cream,  and  stir  over  a gentle  fire  till  pleasantly 
flavoured.  Add  another  pint  of  cream,  strain 
the  mixture  through  a jelly-bag,  and  freeze 
in  the  usual  way.  Time  to  boil  the  cream 
with  the  almonds,  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
2s.  4d.  Sufficient  for  a little  more  than  a pint 
of  ice-cream. 

Ratafia  Cream,  Moulded.— Rasp  the 
rind  of  a lemon  and  a Seville  orange,  or  of  two 
lemons,  with  four  or  five  good-sized  lumps,  of 
sugar.  Put  these  into  a basin,  strain  the  juice 
upon  them,  and  stir  and  crush  them  till  dis- 
solved. Add  a pint  of  thick  cream,  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  ratafia,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
light  wine,  or,  if  preferred,  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  sherry,  and  the  eighth  of  a pint  of  brandy, 
and  mix  all  thoroughly.  Dissolve  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  or  gelatine  in  a cupful  of  milk,  stir 
this  into  the  cream,  and  whisk  well.  Cover 
the  inside  of  an  earthenware  mould  with  muslin 
wrung  out  of  cold  water.  Arrange  upon  this 
some  ratafia  biscuits  which  have  been  dipped  in 
cream,  pour  the  mixture  in  carefully,  and  let  it 
stand  in  a cold  place  till  set.  Turn  it  out,  and 
serve. 

Ratafia,  Curacoa.— Infuse  one  ounce  of 
the  zest  or  peel  of  ’bitter  almonds  cut  as  thin 
as  possible,  a pound  and  a half  of  sugar,  and  a 
little  pinch  of  Brazil-wood  in  two  quarts  of  good 
brandy.  At  the  end  of  two  days  filter  it,  and 
put  it  into  bottles. 

Ratafia  d’Angelique.— 1 Takeonedrachm 
of  angelica  seeds,  four  ounces  of  angelica  stalks, 
one  ounce  of  blanched  bitter  almonds  bruised, 
and  six  quarts  of  brandy  or  proof  spirit.  Digest 
for  ten  days,  then  filter.  Add  a quart  of  water 
and  three  pounds  and  a half  of  white  sugar. 
Mix  well,  and  after  a fortnight  decant  the  clear 
portion  through  a piece  of  clean  flannel. 

Ratafia,  Gooseberry.— Take  five  quarts 
of  the  finest  sound  ripe  gooseberries,  a drachm 
of  cinnamon,  a drachm  of  mace,  six  pounds  of 
pounded  lump  sugar,  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  bitter  almonds.  Place  these  in  two  gallons 
of  French  brandy.  Stop  it  well,  and  let  it 
infuse  during  three  months.  Then  press  out 
the  gooseberries,  and  filter  the  whole  through 
filtering-paper.  Bottle  in  pint  bottles. 

Ratafia  Ice-cream. — Beat  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  and  stir  into  it  half  a pint  of  cream  and 
half  a cupful  of  new  milk.  Sweeten  it,  and 
put  it  into  a saucepan  over  a gentle  fire  with 
an  ounce  of  ratafias.  Stir  until  it  begins  to 
thicken,  pour  it  out,  and  when  cool  add  tho 
strained  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Freeze  the  pre- 
paration in  the  usual  way,  and  when  it  is  set, 
add  a glassful  of  noyeau,  maraschino,  or  curacoa, 
and  another  ounce  of  crushed  ratafias.  Timo, 
about  ton  minutes  to  thicken  the  custard. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  ono  pint 
of  ice-cream. 

Ratafia,  Iced. — Soak  an  ounce  of  gelatine 
in  a little  water  for  half  an  hour.  Beat  tho 
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yolks  of  three  eggs  with  half  a pint  of  milk ; 
add  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon  or  of  a Seville 
orange,  four  ounces  of  ratafias,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  a glassful  of  brandy. 
Stir  the  mixture  over  the  fire  till  it  thickens, 
rub  it  through  a fine  sieve,  and  mix  with 
it  the  gelatine  dissolved  in  milk,  and  two  or 
three  ounces  of  candied  fruit  cut  into  thin 
slices.  Add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  thick  cream, 
and  beat  the  mixture  thoroughly.  Put  it  in  a 
damp  mould,  set  it  on  ice,  and  when  set  turn  it 
out  carefully.  Time  to  thicken  the  custard,  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes.  Sufficient  for  rather  less  than 
a quart.  Probable  cost,  2s. 

Ratafia,  Marasquin  Rose.— In  a quart 
of  spirits  of  wine  infuse  for  a month  thirty 
black  cherry  stones,  after  taking  away  the  pulp, 
but  without  washing  them;  filter  this  liquid 
through  paper.  Clarify  two  pounds  and  a half 
of  fine  sugar,  pour  it  on  the  liquor ; add  to  it  a 
quart  of  water  and  a pint  of  rum,  shake  it  all 
well,  and  when  quite  clear  put  it  into  bottles. 
This  is  a most  delicious  liqueur-. 

Ratafia,  IToyeau.— Put  into  a large  jar 
six  ounces  of  apricot-kernels  cut  into  small 
pieces,  with  three  quarts  of  brandy ; let  them 
infuse  for  three  weeks,  shaking  or  stirring  them 
from  time  to  time.  Take  out  the  kernels ; dis- 
solve a pound  and  three-quarters  of  sugar  in 
a pint  of  water ; mix  all  together,  filter,  and 
bottle  it. 

Ratafia,  Orange-flower . — F or  each  quart 
of  brandy  take  three  ounces  of  picked  orange- 
ilowers  and  half  a pound  of  fine  pounded  sugar : 
put  into  a jar  alternately  a layer  of  sugar  and 
a layer  of  flowers ; let  the  last  be  sugar,  cover- 
ing the  flowers  well  and  more  thickly  than  the 
others ; cover  the  jar  close ; let  it  stand,  to  infuse 
for  twelve  hours,  but  not  longer,  in  the  cellar ; 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  pom-  the  brandy  over, 
and  filter,  then  bottle  the  ratafia. 

Ratafia  Pudding,  Baked.— Slice  four 
penny  sponge  cakes,  lay  them  in  a buttered 
dish,  pour  a glassful  of  sherry  over  them,  and  let 
them  soak  for  a little  while.  Spread  a large 
spoonful  of  good  jam  upon  them,  and  pour  over 
them  half  a pint  of  good  custard  flavoured  with 
almonds.  Let  the  pudding  stand  for  half  an 
hour,  cover  the  top  with  ratafia  biscuits,  and 
pour  another  half-pint  of  custard  over  these. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven.  The  custard  may  be 
made  with  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  milk,  the 
yolks  of  four  and  the  white  of  one  egg,  two 
ounces  of  almonds  blanched  and  pounded,  and. 
a table-spoonful  of  sugar.  Time  to  bake,  half 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  wine, 
Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Ratafia  Pudding,  Baked  (another  way) . 
— Crush  four  ounces  of  ratafias  to  powder. 
Mix  with  them  two  ounces  of  swoct  almonds 
blanched  and  pounded,  a pint  of  cream,  the 
yolks  of  six  and  tho  whites  of  two  eggs,  a 
table-spoonful  of  sugar,  and  a glassful  of  brandy 
or  sherry'.  Line  a dish  with  puff  paste,  pour 
in  tho  mixture,  and  bake  in  a well-heated 
oven.  Servo  hot  or  cold.  Time  to  bake,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
exolusivo  of  the  wine,  3s. 


Ratafia  Pudding,  Boiled.— Boil  the 
thin  rind  of  a lemon  and  an  inch  of  stick  cin- 
namon in  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  milk  till 
it  is  pleasantly  flavoured.  Sweeten  it,  pour  it 
over  a quarter  of  a pound  of  grated  bread- 
crumbs, and  let  it  cool.  Add  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  the  whites  of  two,  and,  if  it  is  at  hand,  a 
table-spoonful  of  ratafia,  or  two  or  three  drops 
of  the  flavouring,  and  beat  the  mixture  well. 
Butter  a plain  mould  thickly,  lay  even  rows  of 
ratafias  or  of  sweet  almonds  blanched  and  sliced 
round  it,  pour  the  pudding  in  gently,  cover  with 
a round  of  buttered  writing-paper,  tie  it  up,  and 
steam  over  boiling  water.  Turn  tho  pudding 
out  gently,  and  send,  arrowroot  sauce,  flavoured 
with  ratafia,  to  table  with  it.  Time  to  steam, 
rather  less  than  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Ratafia  Pudding,  Boiled  (another 
way). — Butter  a plain  round  mould  thickly, 
and  ornament  tho  inside  with  even  rows  of 
dried  cherries.  Pour  a pint  of  cream  or  milk 
over  four  penny'  sponge  biscuits  and  eight 
ounces  of  crushed  ratafias.  Beat  the  mixture 
well,  add  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar,  and  a glassful  of  brandy. 
Lay  a round  of  buttered  paper  on  the  top  of  the 
mould,  tie  it  up,  and  boil  or  steam  the  pudding. 
Serve  with  arrowroot  or  wine  sauce.  Time  to 
steam,  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  if  made  with 
milk,  2s.  Sufficient'  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Ratafia  Puddings.— Blanch  and  pound 
to  a smooth  paste  four  ounces  of  sweet  almonds 
and  three  or  four  bitter  ones.  Add  a few  drops 
of  water  to  prevent  oiling.  Mix  with  the 
paste  a table-spoonful  of  sugar,  two  ounces  of 
fresh  butter  which  has  been  dissolved  in  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  hot  milk  or  cream,  a table- 
spoonful  of  brandy,  and  two  well-beaten  eggs. 
Butter  some  small  cups,  half  fill  them  with 
the  mixture,  and  bake  in  a well-heated  oven. 
When  done  enough,  turn  the  puddings  out 
carefully,  sift  white  sugar  thickly  over  them, 
and  serve  with  wine  sauce.  Time  to  bake, 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  ex- 
clusive of  tho  brandy,  1 Od. , if  made  with  mnk. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 


Ratafia,  Quince.— Grate  ripe  quinces  till 
you  come  to  the  core,  but  be  careful  that  there 
are  no  pips  ; let  tho  mass  remain  for  three  da.vs 
in  an  earthen  pan;  squeeze  it  to  extract  all 
the  juice,  measure  it,  and  add  to  it  an  equal 
quantity  of  brandy ; allow  six  ounces  of  sugar 
to  each  quart  of  the  mixture,  with  some  cin- 
namon and  cloves  to  taste;  let  it  infuse  tor 
two  months,  then  filter  it,  and  pour  it  into 
bottles.  This  liqueur  when  old  is  excellent. 

Ratafia,  Raspberry.— Dissolve  first  two 
pounds  of  sugar  in  a pound  and  a quarter  o 
raspberry- juice  and  a quarter  of  a pound  or 
cherry- juice,  then  add  four  quarts  of  brandy. 
Let  it  stand,  and  when  the  liquor  is  quite  clear 
bottle  it. 


Ratafia,  Red.-A  fortnight  Ijofore  the 
tafia  is  to  bo  made  infuse  some  bruised  cloie' 

. brandy,  and  use  this  for  flavouring, 
•achm  will  be  sufficient  for  a quart.  1 ut 
iiarter  of  a pound  of  small  black  clmrn^ 
imetimes  called  brandy  cherries,  into  a large 
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bowl  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  raspberries, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  strawberries,  and  a 
pound  and  a half  of  black-heart  cheiries. 
Bruise  the  fruit  well,  let  it  stand  twenty-four 
horn  s,  and  drain  off  tho  j uice.  Measure  the  j uice, 
and  with  each  pint  put  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
loaf  sugar  boiled  to  a clear  syrup  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  water  and  a quart  cf  flavoured 
brandy.  Filter  the  liqueur  through  a jelly-bag, 
put  it  into  small  bottles,  and  store  for  use. 

Ratafia,  Red  (another  way). — Mash  to- 
gether in  a tub,  or  pan,  three  pounds  of  black 
cherries,  two  of  ripe  red  gooseberries,  and  one 
of  raspberries.  Mix  with  these  twenty-four 
cherry-kernels  previously  pounded  in  a mortar 
with  a pint  of  syrup  ; put  all  into  a jar,  stop  it 
close,  and  keep  it  for  twelve  hours  in  a heat  of 
about  ninety  degrees,  Fahrenheit ; then  press 
it  through  a clean  napkin,  let  it  stand  twelve 
hours  longer;  and  then  add  to  each  quart  of 
juice  a pint  of  good  brandy ; next  day,  strain  it 
through  a flannel  bag  till  it  is  quite  clear. 

Ratafia,  Red  (another  way). — Take  three 
pounds  and  a half  of  ripe  red  cherries,  two 
pounds  of  ripe  black  cherries,  two  pounds  and 
a half  of  ripe  red  gooseberries,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  red  raspberries,  and  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  fine  ripe  red  currants ; place  the  fruit  in 
a deep  earthen  pan,  and  mash  it  well.  Pound 
in  a mortar  a drachm  of  cloves,  a drachm  of 
mace,  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  two  ounces  of 
coriander-seed,  two  drachms  of  fennel-seed,  two 
stioks  of  Jamaica  pepper,  a dozen  apricot- 
kernels,  twenty  cherry-kernels,  and  six  bitter 
almonds.  Add.  these  to  the  mashdd  fruit,  and 
also  two  quarts  of  syrup.  Put  the  whole  into 
a large  stone  bottle,  well  closed,  and  expose  it 
during  a fortnight  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or 
place  it  beside  the  kitchen  fire.  Then  strain, 
and  squeeze  the  whole  through  linen,  and  add 
to  each  quart  of  juice  a quart  of  the  best  French 
brandy.  Let  it  stand  for  another  fortnight  in 
the  sun  or  beside  the  fire,  then  run  it  through 
a jelly-bag  till  it  is  quite  clear,  and  bottle 
in  pint  bottles. 

Ratafia,  Rose. — Take  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  roses  picked  from  all  the  green,  pour 
a pint  of  warm  water  over  them,  let  them  stand 
two  days ; strain  them  through  linen,  squeeze 
them  to  extract  all  the  liquor;  take  as  much 
brandy  as  you  have  decoction  of  roses,  add  half 
a pound  of  sugar  to  each  quart,  flavour  it  with 
a little  coriander  and  cinnamon;  let  it  re- 
main fifteen  days,  then  filter  and  bottle  it. 

Ratafia  Sauce  for  Sweet  Puddings. 

Moisten  a dessert-spoonful  of  arrowroot  with 
a spoonful  of  cold  water,  and  rub  it  till  smooth. 
Pour  oyer  it — stirring  all  tho  time — a quarter 
°f  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Add  a tablo- 
8poonful  of  ratafia  liqueur  and  sugar  to  taste. 
fkM  a minute  or  two,  and  serve.  Time,  ton 
minutes.  Probablo  cost,  Cd.  Sufficient  for  six 
or  eight  persons. 

Ratafia,  Strong. — Take  two  ounces  of 
apricot  and  peach  kernels,  blanch  them,  and 
put  them  into  a quart  bottlo  with  half  an  ounce 

,.,ovc®  an(l  a bit  of  cinnamon;  fill  up  tho 
lottlo  with  French  brandy.  Cork  the  bottlo 
wuU,  seal  it,  and  put  it  in  the  sun  on  fine  days ; 


in  two  months,  add  to  tho  preparation  three 
ounces  of  white  sugar-candy  dissolved  in  a pint 
of  cold  water.  Then  strain  off,  filter  through 
paper,  and  bottle  for  use. 

Ratatouville. — This  is  a popular  French 
method  of  making  a savoury  dish  out  of  the 
remains  of  cold  meat.  It  may  be  made  satis- 
factorily from  two  or  three  kinds  of  meat  which 
have  been  dressed  at  different  times ; none  must 
be  used,  however,  which  is  not  perfectly  sweet. 
If  the  cold  meat  is  very  lean,  procure  a little 
fresh  fat  meat,  such  as  the  thin  ends  of  the  ribs- 
of  beef.  Cut  both  the  dressed  and  undressed 
meat  into  pieces  about  an  inch  square,  and  place 
them  on  separate  dishes.  Melt  a slice  of  good 
beef  dripping  in  a saucepan,  slice  two  or  three 
onions  into  this,  and  when  they  are  lightly 
browned  put  in  the  uncooked  meat  and  brown 
it.  Dredge  a little  flour  over  the  whole,  and 
stir  it  until  it  is  without  lumps,  then  pour 
in  gradually  as  much  stock  or  water  as  will 
cover  the  meat.  Add  a mixture  of  any  suitable 
vegetables,  such  as  carrots,  turnips,  and  celery, 
all  finely  shred,  freshly-peeled  potatoes  halved, 
quartered,  or  sliced,  or  haricot  beans  which  have 
been  already  three-parts  cooked,  green  peas, 
&c.,  together  with  a bay-leaf,  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Simmer  all 
gently  together  until  the  vegetables  are  tender, 
put  in  the  dressed  meat,  and  let  the  preparation 
simmer  gently  until  the  meat  is  hot  and  im- 
pregnated with  the  flavour  of  the  stew,  but 
it  must  not  boil  again.  Arrange  the  meat 
and  vegetables  on  a hot  dish,  pour  the  gravy 
over,  and  serve.  If  liked,  the  gravy  can  bo 
thickened  with  curry-powder  or  paste  and  a 
portion  of  ground  rice,  instead  of  with  flour. 
When  this  is  dime,  some  rice  boiled  as  for 
curry  should  be  sent  to  table  on  a separate  dish. 
Time,  about  an  hour  and  a half. 

Ratel-i-coum. — This  is  a sweetmeat  of 
Turkish  origin,  which  has  recently  become 
common  in  confectioners’  shops  under  various 
names,  but  chiefly  under  that  of  “ Lumps  of 
Delight.”  It  is  made  of  starch  and  syrup,  and  is 
sometimes  coloured.  It  is  imported  into  this 
country  in  the  form  of  small  cakes,  one  or  two- 
inches  square,  and  about  an  inch  thick,  and 
evidently  cut  from  a mass.  These  cakes  are 
sprinkled  with  powdered  sugar  to  keep  them 
from  sticking  together  in  the  small  boxes  in 
which  they  are  packed. 

Rations,  Army  and  Navy. — At  home 
the  army  ration  is  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
meat  and  one  pound  of  bread — “ best  seconds  ” 
— if  in  barracks  ; or  three-quarters  of  pound  of 
moat  with  a pound  and  a half  of  bread  if  in 
camp.  If  a grocery  ration  is  also  issued,  for 
every  such  ration  three-halfpenco  are  deducted 
from  tho  pay  of  the  recipient.  In  cases  where 
men  are  not  supplied  with  rations,  an  allowance 
is  granted  of  sixpence  a day.  Abroad,  tho  ra- 
tion is  one  pound  of  broad,  or  throe-quarters  of 
biscuit,  and  one  pound  of  fresh  or  salt  meat, 
oxcopt  at  certain  stations,  where,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  climate,  a different  ration  is  specially 
provided.  Diming  field  operations,  tho  bread 
ration  may  be  increased,  though  not  above  a 
pound  anil  a half  of  bread,  or  ono  pound  of 
biscuit.  The  commanding  officer  may,  during 
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active  operations,  direct  the  issue  in  addition  to 
the  above  of  wine,  spirits,  or  any  other  article 
of  subsistence  equivalent  thoreto.  The  stoppage 
for  this  foreign  ration  is  one  penny.  When  the 
families  of  soldiers  accompany  them  abroad, 
they  are  allowed  the  following  rations : — the 
wife  (married  under  regulation),  half  a ration  ; 
each  legitimate  child  under  seven  years  of  age, 
a quarter  ration;  from  seven  to  fourteen,  a 
third  of  a ration. 

The  full  navy  ration  is  made  up  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles : daily  one  pound  and  a quarter 
of  ship  biscuit,  or  one  pound  and  a half  of  soft 
bread,  one-eighth  of  a pint  of  spirit,  two  ounces 
of  sugar,  one  ounce  of  chocolate,  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  tea,  one  pound  of  fresh  meat,  and  half 
a pound  of  fresh  vegetables,  when  these  are 
procurable ; otherwise,  one  pound  of  salt  pork 
with  a third  of  a pint  of  split  peas,  or  one 
pound  of  salt  beef  with  nine  ounces  of  Horn’, 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  suet,  and  one 
ounce  and  a half  of  currants  or  raisins.  On 
alternate  salt  beef  days,  two  ounces  of  pre- 
served potatoes.  Weekly— quarter  of  a pint 

of  oatmeal,  half  an  ounce  of  mustard,  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  pepper,  and  quarter  of  a pint  of 
vinegar. 

Rattlesnake— In  some  parts  of  North 
America  the  Indians  broil  rattlesnakes  like  eels, 
and  eat  them.  Their  flesh  is  said  to  be  white 
and  delicate.  When  the  rattlesnake  is  asleep 
they  fix  him  to  the  ground,  and  by  inducing 
him  to  fasten  his  fangs  in  a piece  of  leather, 
they  pluck  out  the  poison-fangs  by  pulling 
away  the  leather.  They  then  in  safety  take 
off  the  skin,  and  broil  the  flesh. 

Ravigote  Butter  for  Sauces. — Take 
two  large  table-spoonfuls  of  mixed  tarragon, 
chervil,  burnet,  chives,  and  cress.  . Pick  and 
wash  them,  and  throw  them  into  boiling  water 
for  two  minutes ; press  the  water  from  them  in 
a cloth,  put  them  on  a plate,  and  mix  with 
them  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  half 
a spoonful  of  chilli  vinegar,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  When  these  ingredients  are  thoroughly 
blended,  turn  the  whole  into  a basin,  and  put  it 
in  a cool  place  till  wanted.  If  all  these  herbs 
cannot  be  procured,  good  ravigote  butter  may 
be  made  with  tarragon  and  chervil  only. 

Ravigote  Sauce  for  Hare  and 
Venison.— Melt  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a 
saucepan,  and  throw  into  it  a moderate-sized 
onion  and  carrot  chopped  small,  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  scraped  horseradish,  a pinch  of  powdered 
thyme,  a bay-leaf,  and  a little  mace.  Stir  these 
ingredients  over  a gentle  fire  till  the  onion  is 
tender.  Pour  in  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar 
and  half  a pint  of  stock,  add  a little  brown 
thickening,  and  skim  the  sauco  well.  When  it  is 
smooth  and  of  the  consistency  of  custard,  dis- 
solve a table-spoonful  of  red-currant  jelly  in  it, 
rub  it  through  a fine  siovo,  add  pepper  and  salt 
if  required,  and  serve  in  a tureen.  Tirno,  a few 
minutes  to  boil  the  sauce.  Probable  cost,  lOd. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Ravigote  Sauce  for  Meat  and 
Poultry  of  Various  Kinds.— Work  an 
ounce  of  flour  smoothly  into  two  ounces  of 
butter.  Add  the  strained  juice  of  half  a lemon, 


a dessert-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt.  Put  the  paste  into  a 
saucepan  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk  or 
cream,  and  stir  until  it  is  on  the  point  of 
boiling.  Have  ready  in  a separate  saucepan 
a table-spoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar,  a table- 
spoonful of  chilli  vinegar,  a table-spoonful  of 
Worcester  sauco,  and  a table-spoonful  of  the 
essence  of  anchovies.  Boil  this  mixture  for 
three  or  four  minutes,  mix  it  with  the  sauce 
which  has  been  slightly  cooled,  and  serve. 
Time,  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  8cL 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 


Ravigote  Sauce,  Green,  for  Salads, 

&C. — Make  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good  white 
sauce  or  melted  butter,  stir  into  it  two  table- 
spoonfulsof  ravigotebutter  (sec- Ravigote  Butter), 
and  when  this  is  well  mixed  in  add  a tea-spoonful 
of  tarragon  vinegar  and  a few  drops  of  anchovy. 

If  the  ravigote  butter  or  the  herbs  necessary  j 
for  making  it  are  not  at  hand,  take  six  table-  | 
spoonfuls  of  good  white  sauce  made  with  cream  j 
or  milk,  add  a tea-spoonful  of  chilli  vinegar,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  Reading  or  V orcester  sauce, 
a tea-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  and  a 
little  salt  and  pepper.  Pick,  scald,  and  mince  i 
a table-spoonful  of  green  parsley-leaves,  stir  i 
them  into  the  sauce,  and  serve. 


Ravigote  Sauce,  Green  (another  way). 
— ( See  Green  Ravigote  Sauce). 

Ravioli,  Italian. — Make  a little  firm 
smooth  paste  {see  the  next  recipe).  Roll  it  out 
as  thin  as  thick  paper,  and  sprinkle  it  with  as 
little  flour  as  possible.  Make  a forcemeat  of 
fowl,  veal,  or  fish,  or  take  a godiveau ; lay  it  m 
little  heaps  at  equal  distances  on  half  the  paste, 
and  cover  with  the  other  half.  With  the  fingers 
press  the  paste  down  between  the  little  piles  of 
forcemeat  to  make  it  adhere,  then  cut  the  whole 
into  squares.  Put  these  side  by  side  in  a dish, 
and  boil  them  in  bouillon  for  five  minutes. 
Serve  with  grated  cheese  in  a plate. 

Ravioli,  Italian  (another  wav).— Make 
some  nicely-flavoured  forcemeat  as  follows 
Take  two  ounces  of  the  flesh  of  roast  chicken  or 
n-ame  weighed  after  it  has  been  freed  from  skin 
and  sinew.  Mince  it  finely,  and  mix  with  it  a 
table-spoonful  of  borage  which  has  been  scalded, 
pounded,  and  passed  through  a sieve ; failing 
this,  use  a table-spoonful  of  spinach  greening. 
Add  an  ounce  of  pounded  ham,  four  cleaned 
and  pounded  anchovies,  a shallot,  three  hard  and 
two  raw  voiles  of  eggs,  a table-spoonful  of  grated 
Parmesan,  and  a little  pepper  and  grated  nut- 
meg. Mix  tho  ingredients  thoroughly.  Kou 
out  half  a pound  of  nouillcs  paste  as  thin  as 
possible,  cut  it  into  rounds  two  inches  in 
diameter  with  a fluted  cutter,  moisten  the  edges  , 
with  water,  and  lay  a small  ball  of  the  force- 
meat upon  each  round.  Fold  the  pastrj  ov 
the  forcemeat,  and  pinch  it  tightly  togclhc  . j 
Let  the  ravioli  dry  for  a short  tune.  Butter  ^ ; 
saucepan,  lay  them  in  it,  pour  a little  bo  in- 
stock over  them,  and  lot  them  simmer  until 
the  pastry  is  done  enough.  Pram  the  • 
lay  them  on  a dish,  sprinkle  a little  gmt 
Parmesan  over,  and  lay  little ^pieces  of  butter 
hero  and  there  upon  them.  I ut  them  ^ j 
oven  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  pour  a little  goou  ] 
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; gravy  round  them,  and  serve  very  hot.  To 
make  the  nouilles  paste  put  half  a pound  of 
. flour  on  a pastry-board,  make  a hole  in  the 
; centre,  break  two  eggs  into  it,  add  half  an 
ounce  of  butter  and  a pinch  of  salt,  and  mix 
ij  all  together  to  a smooth,  than  pasto;  it  is  then 
; ready  for  use.  Time  to  simmer  the  ravioli,  five 
i minutes. 


Ravioli  Soup. — Prepare  and  poach  the 
ravioli  as  in  the  last  recipe.  Drain  them,  and 
put  them  into  a soup  tureen.  Pour  over  them 
two  quarts  of  good  strong  veal  or  game  stock, 
add  a glassful  of  madeira,  and  serve  very 
hot.  Send  a plateful  of  grated  Parmesan  to 
table  with  the  soup.  Time,  five  minutes  to 
poach  the  ravioli.  Sufficient  for  ten  or  twelve 


persons. 

Ray  or  Maids. — This  fish  is  of  the  same 
genus  as  the  skate  or  thomback.  It  may  be 
boiled  or  fried.  It  should  be  hung  for  at  least 
a day  before  it  is  dressed,  and  the  wings  should 
be  cut  into  strips,  and  kept  in  salt  and  water 
for  two  or  three  days  before  they  are  used. 
The  dressed  fish  is  very  good  eaten  cold  with 
salad  sauce.  It  is  at  its  best  from  September 
to  February. 


THE  EAT. 


Ray  Soup. — Boil  a pound  of  ray  in  a 
quart  of  fish  stock.  When  it  is  tender  and 
broken  to  pieces,  strain  the  liquor  through  a 
sieve.  Put  it  back  into  the  saucepan,  and  let 
it  boil  again.  Drop  into  it  a spoonful  of  vermi- 
celli, and  when  this  is  tender  draw  the  saucopan 
from  the  fire  for  a minute,  stir  into  the  soup 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream  which  has  been 
beaten  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  let  it 
simmer  a few  minutes  longer,  but  on  no  account 
id  it  boil  after  the  egg  is  added.  Heat  a 
■trench  roll  in  the  oven,  soak  it  in  a little  of  the 
soup  until  it  is  moist  throughout,  put  it  into  the 
tureen,  pour  the  soup  over  it,  and  serve.  The 
ray  is  a fish  which  is  vary  suitable  for  making 
soup,  uS  its  bones  are  delicate,  and  soon  dissolve 
lime,  a few  minutes  to  boil  tho  fish.  Probable 
east,  uncertain,  ray  being  seldom  bought ; it  is, 
'Owevcr,  very  inexpensive.  Su"-’-:ient  for  livo 
°r  six  persons. 


Razor-bill. — This  bird,  also  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Black-billed  Auk,  is  very 
common  on  tho  coasts  of  this  country  and  on 
all  the  northern  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Its  flesh  is  much  used  in  some  districts  for  food, 
and  the  eggs,  which  are  about  three  inches 
long,  are  esteemed  a delicacy.  The  razor-hill 
frequents  lofty  precipices,  from  which  its  eggs 
are  taken  by  persons  who  are  let  down  by  ropes 
for  the  purpose. 

Reading  Sauce. — Take  two  large  earthen 
jars.  Put  into  one  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
bruised  shallots  and  two  pints  and  a half  of 
walnut  pickle,  set  this  in  a gentle  oven,  and  let 
it  boil  until  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  two  pints. 
Put  into  the  other  jar  a quart  of  water,  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  Indian  soy,  a pounded 
anchovy,  half  an  ounce  of  pepper,  half  an 
ounce  of  ginger,  and  one  ounce  of  mustard-seed, 
all  bruised;  add  also  half  an  ounce  of  cayenne. 
Set  this  jar  in  the  oven,  and  let  it  boil  for  an 
horn-.  Pour  the  contents  of  one  jar  into  the 
other,  stir  the  mixture  well  together,  and  let  it 
boil  for  half  an  hour.  Cover  closely,  and  let 
it  stand  in  a cool  place  until  the  next  day.  Put 
into  the  sauce  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  dried  hay- 
leaves,  and  leave  it  for  a week.  Strain  through 
a j elly-bag,  put  the  liquor  into  small  bottles,  cork 
these  tightly,  and  store  for  use.  Time,  nine 
days.  Sufficient  for  two  quarts  of  sauce. 

Recruits’  Pudding.— Pound  two  ounces 
of  sweet  almonds  to  a smooth,  paste,  and  add  as 
much  new  milk  as  will  make  a thick  hatter. 
Shred  finely  a pound  of  suet,  and  mix  with  it 
a pound  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs.  Add 
the  almond  milk,  a pinch  of  salt,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  the  well-whisked  yolks  of 
five  eggs,  the  white  of  one  egg,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  brandy.  Tie  the  mixture  in  a 
floured  cloth,  and  boil  it,  or,  if  preferred,  put 
the  pudding  into  a buttered  dish,  and  bake  it 
until  done  enough.  Time,  two  hours  and  a half 
to  three  hours.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient 
for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Red  Beet. — Tho  roots  of  the  red  beet  are 
boiled  and  sliced,  and  eaten  cold,  either  alone 
or  in  salads;  they  are  also  much  used  as  a 
pickle,  and  form  a most  beautiful  garnish. 
Sometimes,  after  being  dried  in  thin  slices  in 
an  oven  they  are  employed  in  confectionery, 
and  dried  and  ground  they  arc  occasionally 
turned  to  account  as  “ a supplement  to  coffee.” 

Red  Beet,  Varieties  of.— These,  ac- 
cording to  Loudon,  are  numerous,  but  tho  prin- 
cipal are  : — largo-rooted ; long-rooted ; dwarf, 
one  of  the  best;  tumip-rooted,  an  early  variety; 
small  red;  Castelnaudari,  much  esteemed  in 
France,  and  said  to  have  the  flavour  of  a 
nut ; and  grocn-topped,  much  grown  in  Scotland. 

Redbreast. — This  beautiful  bird,  which 
enlivens  the  dreariness  of  winter  with  its  song, 
when  almost  all  other  birds  aro  silent,  and 
whoso  familiar  manners  and  reliance  on  tho 
generosity  of  man  have  been  tho  causo  of  his 
protection  throughout  Britain  from  the  destroy- 
ing hand  of  tho  epicure,  is  extensively  consumed 
in  France,  and  considered  excellent. 

Rod  Cabbage. — In  form  the  rod  or  purple 
cabbago  resembles  the  white ; it  has,  however. 
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a brownish-rod  or  purple  colour.  It  is  chiefly- 
employed  for  pickling,  and  the  dwarf  red 
varioty  certainly  makes  one  of  tho  most  beau- 
tiful pickles  that  can  bo  presented  at  table. 
Both  the  dwarf  and  large  kinds  are  sometimes 
shredded  down  in  winter  in  salads,  like  beet- 
root. In  Gormany,  sauer  kraut  is  prepared 
from  all  or  any  of  the  varieties. 

Red  Champagne,  British.— Take  forty 
quarts  of  ripe  green  gooseberries,  crush  them 
in  a tub,  pour  on  them  ten  gallons  of  soft  water 
that  has  been  well  boiled  and  become  cold,  add 
three  pounds  of  sliced  beet-roots  that  have 
been  boiled  twenty  minutes  without  breaking 
their  skins,  stir  well  ten  minutes,  and  leave 
them  to  steep  four  days  covered  up,  stirring 
well  three  times  daily.  Strain  the  liquor,  and 
filter  it  through  a flannel  bag  into  the  cask ; 
add  thirty  pounds  of  best  loaf  sugar  in  small 
lumps,  two  ounces  of  best  ginger  bruised,  the 
thin  rinds  of  four  lemons,  and  an  ounce  of  best 
isinglass  dissolved  in  a quart  of  the  liquor. 
Leave  the  bung  out  till  the  fermentation  has 
ceased,  then  add  a quart  of  brandy,  put  in  tho 
bung,  and  secure  it  with  paper  and  sand. 
Keep  it  in  a cool  cellar  twelve  months,  then  put 
it  into  champagne  bottles,  wire  the  corks,  and 
seal  them.  It  will  be  in  high  perfection  in  six 
months  more,  and  is  an  exceedingly  fine  wine. 


Red  Clary  wine.— Pick  and  stone  forty- 
five  pounds  of  good  Malaga  raisins,  cut  them 
small,  and  pour  on  them  ten  gallons  of  pure 
soft  water  ; cover  the  vessel  up  close,  stirring 
well  for  twelve  days,  strain  the  liquor  from  the 
fruit,  and  put  it  into  a cask  upon  a peck  of  the 
tops  of  clary  when  in  flower,  leaving  the  cask 
open  until  fermentation  has  ceased.  Boil  two 
quarts  of  the  wine  with  two  pounds  of  purple 
beet-root  peeled  and  sliced  for  twenty  minutes ; 
strain  this,  and  when  cold  add  to  it  three  pints 
of  French  brandy  and  an  ounce  of  isinglass 
dissolved ; then  add  this  to  the  wine,  and  stop 
it  up  for  twelve  months.  It  may  now  be 
bottled,  and  if  kept  six  months  will  be  very 
good.  Longer  keeping  will  much  improve  this 
excellent  wine. 


and  keep  it  fifteen  months  at  least,  after  which 
bottle  it;  and  in  Bix  months  more  it  will  be  very 
rich,  clear,  and  strong. 

Red  Cordial  Water— Take  three  or 
four  thick  slices  of  purple  beet-root  boiled, 
one  ounce  each  of  carraway  and  coriander-seea 
bruised,  one  ounce  of  cloves  and  cinnamon, 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  each  of  Jamaica 
pepper  and  nutmeg  bruised,  half-an-ounce  of 
thin  rind  of  lemon,  twelve  ounces  of  sugar- 
candy  beaten  and  rolled,  two  quarts  of  proof 
spirit  of  wine,  and  three  pints  of  water.  Put 
these  ingredients  into  a stone  jar,  and  fasten 
the  cork  securely  ; tie  bladder  over  it,  and  set 
the  jar  in  hot  water  for  six  hours.  Shake 
it  well  daily,  and  keep  it  for  a month  in  a : 
warm  room.  Then  strain  and  filter  it  perfectly 
bright ; fill  small  bottles,  cork  and  seal  them. 

Red  Currant.— This  fruit  is  acceptable  at  ! 
the  'dessert,  being  of  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  i 
It  is  much  used  for  jellies,  jams,  and  wines.  , 
Forsyth  says  it  is  the  most  agreeable  of  all  the 
small  fruits,  either  for  the  table  or  the  kitchen; 
and  that  it  continues  longer  in  succession  than 
any  other.  According  to  Withering,  the  juice 
gives  an  agreeable  acid,  to  punch ; and  Professor 
Martyn  says  it  was  a common  beverage  in 
Paris  in  1763.  Its  medicinal  qualities  are 
similar  to  those  of  other  sub-acid  fruits,  allay-  -j 
ing  thirst,  lessening  an  increased  secretion  of 
the  bile,  and  correcting  a putrid  and  scorbutic 
state  of  the  fluids.  The  red  currant  is  a native 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  found  in 
hedges  and  woods  in  England.  The  berries  of 
this  shrub  in  its  wild  state  are  red ; cultiva- 
tion has  produced  white  and  pale-red  bemed 
varieties.  Professor  Martyn  observes  that  “ the 
currant  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  I 
to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Homans,  as  the 
Southern  nations  of  Europe  have  not  even 
an  appropriate  name  to  it  at  this  day.  lho 
old  French  name  Groseilles  d' outre  mer  pro- 
claims their  having  been  strangers  imported,  j 
Our  English  name  of  currant  is  evidently 
from  the  similitude  of  the  fruit  to  that  of  the 
Uva  corinthica,  the  small  grape  of  Zante^or 
the  common  grocers’  corinths  or  currants. 


Red  Clary  Wine  (another  way). — Boil 
twenty-five  pounds  of  good  loaf  sugar  with  ten 
gallons  of  river  or  rain  water  half  an  hour, 
beat  up  the  whites  of  ten  eggs  to  a froth,  add 
them,  continue  the  boiling  half  an  hour  longer, 
and  skim  continually  until  the  liquor  is  perfectly 
clear,  adding  three  pounds  of  red  beet-root  peeled 
and  cut  in  thick  slices.  When  tho  liquor  is  a 
beautiful  bright  red  colour,  strain  it  through  a 
finesievo intoavcssoluponnearlyapock  of  clary- 
tops  in  flower,  and  two  ounces  of  best  ginger 
sliced  or  bruised  well ; and  whon  cool  .enough 
work  it  with  nearly  a pint  of  yeast  three  days, 
stirring  it  well  twice  daily,  and  covering  it 
close.  Strain  the  liquor  into  the  cask,  which 
must  be  full,  that  it  may  work  over ; and  when 
the  fermentation  has  entiroly  subsided,  put  in 
an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds  blanched,  a quart 
of  brandy,  and  an  ounce  of  isinglass  or  gum 
arabic  dissolved  in  a quart  of  tho  wine.  Then 
stop  it  up  safely,  put  wet  sand  over  tho  bung, 


Red  Currant  Solid.— Dissolve  half  a 
,ound  of  red-currant  jelly  in  a pint  of  cream- 
.nd  add  a littlo  sugar  if  necessary.  &tir  w ■ 
hreo-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  wUCD 
ias  been  dissolved  in  a quarter  of  a pint  01 
vatcr,  whisk  the  mixture  for  a few  minute, 
lour  it  into  a damped  mould  of  earthenware- 
lot  metal — -and  set  it  in  a cool  place.  Wfici 
panted,  turn  it  out  carefully  upon  a 
rad  serve.  Probable  cost,  3s.  Cd.  Sufficient  fo.  I 
i quart  mould. 

Red  Deer  Venison.-In  suitable  wcath 

rod  deer  venison  should  hang  three  woo 
it  is  used,  and  should  m all  respects  be  coj o 
like  ordinary  venison  (which  «*).  J f 

the  red  deer  is  highly  prized  by  some  epicure 
though  others  consider  it  strong  and  c 
flavour  This  is,  of  course,  a matter  of  w* 
but  whatever  may  be  the  opinion. I 
ordinary  housekeepers  v.  ill  be  i is 
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well-fed  buck  venison  rather  than  that  of  the 
j red  deer. 


BED  DEES. 


Bed-eye  or  Budd. — This  is  a common 
fish  in  lakes,  slow  rivers,  fens,  &c.,in  England, 
and  also  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  It  bears  a 
marked  resemblance  to  the  roach,  but  is  shorter 
and  deeper.  It  is  better  eating  than  the  roach. 
The  name  “rudd”  refers  to  the  colour  of  the 
fish,  which  is  very  rich. 

Bed  Herrings  or  Bloaters,  To  Ery. 

— Split  the  herrings  open,  and  cut  off  their 
heads.  Melt  a little  butter  or  dripping  in  a 
frying-pan,  put  in  the  fish,  and  shake  the.  pan 
over  a clear  fire.  Serve  on  a hot  dish  with  a 
small  piece  of  butter  laid  on  each  bloater.  Time 
to  fry,  five  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Id.  or  l|d. 
each.  Sufficient,  one  or  two  for  each  person. 
(For  other  ways  of  cooking,  see  Herrings,  Red.) 

Bed  Liquor  to  Colour  Cordials, 

&C. — Take  half  a pound  of  boiled  beet-root 
sliced,  half  an  ounce  of  Jamaica  pepper  in 
powder,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cinnamon, 
three  ounces  of  sugar-candy  broken  small,  one 
pint  of  pure  water,  and  one  pint  of  proof  spirit 
of  wine.  Put  these  ingredients  into  a stone  jar, 
tie  closely  over  with  wet  bladder,  set  it  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water  for  six  or  seven  horn's, 
then  let  it  stand  for  a week ; strain,  and  filter. 
Bottle  it,  and  seal  the  corks ; it  will  keep  many 
months. 

Bed  Mullet. — It  is  said  that  this  fish  was 
so  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancient  Romans,  that 
on  one  occasion  £234  7s.  6d.  was  given  for 
throe.  This  high  price  was  not  paid  on  ac- 
count of  their  edible  value,  but  to  gratify  the 
artistic  passion  of  those  who  loved  to  watch 
the  beautiful  changing  colours  of  the  dying 
fish  (see  Red  Mullet,  Roman  Cookery  of).  Red 
mullet  is  a fish  quite  different  from  and  much 
superior  to  the  grey  mullet,  with  which  it  is 
sometimes  confounded.  It  is  dressed  without 
being  gutted,  and  on  this  account  is  somotimes 
spoken  of  as  the  sea-woodcock.  It  may  be  had 
all  the  year  round,  but  it  is  in  perfection  only 
when  the  roe  is  forming — that  is,  during  the  heat 
of  summer.  The  best  mullet  are  those  which 
are  very  red  and  short,  with  bright  clear  eyes 
46  — N.E. 


and  firm  flesh.  Unlike  most  fish,  they  are  better 
for  being  kept  a short  time.  They  are  seldom 


BED  MULLET. 


boiled,  though  they  are  frequently  broiled, 
baked,  and  fried.  In  cleaning  them  it  will  be 
necessary  only  to  scrape  them  lightly , and  to  pull 
out  the  gills,  when  as  much  of  the  inside  as 
ought  to  be  removed  will  come  away  with  them. 

Bed  Mullet  ( see  also  Mullet,  Red). 

Bed  Mullet,  Baked.— Scrape  a good- 
sized  mullet  lightly,  pull  out  the  gills,  and  with 
them  the  thread-like  gut.  Be  careful  not  to 
injure  the  liver.  Rub  the  mullet  with  lemon- 
juice,  and  put  it  into  a shallow  dish  with  a 
chopped  mushroom,  a shallot  chopped  small,  a 
table- spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  two  or  three 
small  slices  of  carrot,  a little  pepper  and  salt, 
and  a wine-glassful  of  light  wine.  Put  the  dish 
in  a gentle  oven,  and  bake  the  mullet  until 
done  enough,  basting  at  intervals  with  butter 
or  salad-oil.  Serve  on  a hot  dish,  with  the 
sauce  from  the  pan  poured  over  the  fish.  It 
will  require  baking  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes.  Or,  prepare,  wash,  and  dry  three 
mullets.  Put  them  in  a shallow  dish,  and 
sprinkle  over  them  a moderate-sized  onion 
chopped  small,  a table-spoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Pour  a 
little  salad-oil  or  oiled  butter  over  them,  and 
let  them  bake  gently  until  done  enough.  Put 
into  a saucepan  a tea-spoonful  of  salad-oil  and  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  chopped  onion.  Stir  these  in- 
gredients over  the  fire  until  the  onions  aro  tender, 
dredge  a little  flour  over  them,  add  the  liquor 
from  the  fish,  a little  chopped  parsley,  and  a 
glassful  of  wine.  Stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire 
until  it  is  so  thick  that  it  coats  the  spoon,  and 
add,  if  liked,  a little  cream,  and  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon.  Serve  the  fish  on  a hot  dish, 
with  tho  sauce  pourod  over  it.  Time  to  bake, 
from  twenty  minutes  to  thirty  minutes.  Pro- 
bable cost  of  mullet,  from  fid.  to  3s.  each. 

Bed  Mullet,  Baked  (another  way). — 
Butter  a metal  pie-dish,  lay  the  fish  in  it,  pour 
over  them  about  a wine-glassful  of  flour  and 
water  or  good  broth,  lay  pieces  of  butter  on 
them,  and  basto  all  the  time  they  are  cooking. 
Tho  gravy  which  comes  from  them  is  red ; tho 
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colour  may  be  heightened  hy  a tea-spoonful  of 
essence  of*  shrimps  or  anchovy,  hut  should  not 
he  discoloured  hy  ketchup,  Heading,  or  other  • 
black-brown  sauce.  Serve  the  fiBh  in  the  dish 
in  which  they  were  baked. 

Rod  Mullet  en  Papillote.— Take  out 
the  gills,  wash,  wipe  the  fish  carefully,  and  flour 
it.  Take  a piece  of  letter-paper,  cut  it  in  the 
shape  of  a heart,  and  oil  it.  Season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  lay  the  mullet  on  one  side,  and 
season  this  also.  Fold  the  paper  over,  and 
turn  over  the  edges  securely.  Broil  the  fish  on 
a gentle  fire  until  it  is  lightly  browned  on  both 
sides  without  the  paper  being  at  all  burnt,  and 
serve  it  in  the  paper  on  a hot  dish.  It  will  be 
excellent  without  sauce,  but  if  this  is  required, 
melted  butter,  anchovy  sauce,  Dutch  sauce,  or 
Italian  sauce  may  be  sent  to  table  with  it. 
Sometimes  a little  good  sauce  made  as  for  baked 
mullet  ( see  the  preceding  recipe)  is  spread  over 
the  fish  inside  the  paper.  Mullet  en  papillote 
may  be  baked  as  well  as  broiled.  A little  sauce 
may  then  be  made  with  the  liquor  which  comes 
from  them,  mixed  with  a glassful  of  wine,  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  anchovy,  and  a tea-spoonful 
of  soy,  thickened  with  a little  flour,  and  stirred 
over  the  fire  till  smooth.  Time  to  broil,  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes. 

Red  Mullet,  Filleted  and  Fried. — 

Take  half  a dozen  red  mullet,  scrape  them 
lightly,  cut  off  their  heads,  cut  them  open, 
take  out  the  inside,  and  carefully  preserve  the 
liver.  Divide  the  fish  in  halves,  and  lift  the 
flesh  from  the  bones,  so  that  each  mullet  will 
make  two  fillets.  Dry  and  flour  these,  and  dip 
them  either  into  egg  and  seasoned  bread-crumbs, 
or  into  a little  frying-batter.  Fry  in  hot  fat, 
and  when  they  are  lightly  browned  on  both 
sides  serve  on  a hot  dish,  and  send  a sauce 
prepared  as  follows  to  table  with  them  : — Beat 
the  boiled  livers  of  the  fish  with  the  back  of  a 
wooden  spoon  till  they  are  smooth.  Drop  them 
into  a saucepan  containing  the  third  of  a pint 
of  thin  melted  butter  made  with  water  in  which 
the  livers  have  been  boiled  for  five  or  six 
minutes.  Stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire  till  it  is 
thick,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  just 
bofore  serving  add  to  it  a dessert-spoonful  of 
lemon-juice  and  half  a glassful  of  claret,  if 
liked.  Time  to  fry,  ten  minutes  or  more. 

Red.  Mullet,  Fried. — Melt  two  ounces 
of  butter  in  a frying-pan.  Put  in  one  good- 
sized  or  two  small  mullet,  squeeze  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon  over  them,  and  season  with 
popper  and  salt.  Lot  them  fry  over  a gentle 
fire  until  they  are  dono  enough,  turning 
them  over  when  half  done  that  they  may  be 
equally  cooked.  Servo  on  a hot  dish,  either 
plain  or  with  melted  buttor,  Dutch  sauce,  or 
anchovy  sauce.  Time  to  fry  the  fish,  a few 
minutes. 

Red  Mullet,  Marinaded  and  Broiled. 

— Preparo  tho  mullet  in  the  usual  way.  Hub 
each  one  with  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon-juice 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  salad-oil,  and  sprinkle  a 
little  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg  ovor  it. 
Lay  all  tho  fish  in  a dish,  sprinldo  oyer  them 
a table-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley  and  two 
shallots  finely  minced,  and  lot  them  lie  for 


threo  hours.  Fold  in  buttered  paper,  and 
broil  according  to  the  directions  given  for  Bed 
Mullet  en  Papillote.  Time  to  broil,  twenty 
to  twenty-five  minutes. 


Red  Mullet,  Roman  Cookery  of.— 

The  Bomans  served  the  mullet  with  a season- 
ing of  pepper,  rue,  onions,  dates,  and  mustard, 
to  which  they  added  the  flesh  of  the  sea-hog 
reduced  to  a pulp,  and  oil.  When  the  liver 
alone  was  to  be  eaten,  it  was  cooked,  and  then 
seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  or  a little  garum ; 
some  oil  was  added,  and  hare’s  or  fowl’s  liver, 
and  then  oil  was  poured  over  the  whole.  “ The 
unbridled  and  cruel  luxury  of  ancient  Borne,” 
says  Soyer,  “ required  that  this  fish  should  be 
cooked  by  a slow  fire,  on  the  table  and  under  a 
glass,  that  the  guests  might  gloat  on  its  suffer- 
ings before  they  satiated  their  appetites  with, 
its  flesh.  It  is  true  this  barbarous  gratification 
was  very  expensive,  and  it  was  necessary  to  be 
very  rich  to  indulge  in  it,  consequently  it  was 
decidedly  very  fashionable,  quite  natural,  and 
in  very  best  taste.” 

Red  Mullet,  Sauce  for.— Bed  mullet 

fried  or  boiled  are  very  good  without  sauce. 
When  this  is  required,  however,  plain  melted 
butter,  Dutch  sauce,  anchovy  sauce,  or  Italian 
sauce  is  the  most  suitable,  or  a sauce  may  be 
prepared  as  follows : — Bub  the  yolks  of  two 
hard-boiled  eggs  to  a paste,  and  with  them  two 
ounces  of  clarified  butter,  a salt-spoonful  of 
unmixed  mustard,  a dessert-spoonful  of  dried 
flour,  a tea-spoonfui  of  vinegar  or  lemon- juice, 
and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Mix  with  this  paste 
a third  of  a pint  of  cold  water,  put  the  mixture 
into  a saucepan,  and  stir  over  the  fire  till  it  boils. 
Throw  in  a dessert-spoonful  of  finely-shred 
parsley,  let  the  sauce  boil  once  more,  and  serve. 
A sauce  for  baked  mullet  may  be  made  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  given  in  the  recipe  for 
Bed  Mullet,  Baked. 


Red  Mullet,  stuffed.  — Scrape  and 
wash  the  fish,  and  wipe  them  quickly.  Make 
a little  forcemeat  with  hard-boiled  yolks  of 
eggs,  chopped  parsley,  butter,  pepper  and  salt, 
and  a spoonful  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs. 
Fill  the  mullet  with  this  stuffing,  wrap  the  fish 
in  buttered  paper,  and  broil  over  a gentle  fire. 
When  done  enough,  remove  the  paper,  and 
serve  the  fish  on  a hot  dish  with  a little  melted 
maitre  d’hotel  butter  under  them,  or  failing 
this,  with  maitre  d’hotel  sauco  in  a tureen. 
Time  to  broil,  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 


Red  Pears,  to  Preserve.— Weigh  a 
dozen  pears,  pare  them,  and  cut  them  into 
halves.  Take  their  weight  in  sugar,  and  boil 
it  to  a clear  syrup  with  half  a pint  of  water  to 
each  pound  of  sugar.  Add  half  a dozen  cloves, 
an  inch  of  stick  cinnamon;  a few  drops  or 
cochineal,  and  a glassful  of  port;  put  in  the 
nears,  and  simmer  them  very  gently  till  they 
are  clear  and  brightly  coloured.  Take  them 
out,  and  put  them  into  glasses.  Boil  up  tne 
syrup,  strain  it,  pour  it  over  tho  fruit,  ana 
cover  tho  glasses  in  the  usual  way.  More  m 
cool  dry  place.  Time,  three  or  four  hours. 

Red  Rice  Pudding.— Take  a Pin,  of  |^c 
expressed  juice  of  red  currants  or  raspbomee, 
a glassful  of  wine,  and  a little  sugar.  Let  the 
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liquor  boil,  then  add  gradually  about  three 
ounces  of  ground  rice  mixed  smoothly  uith  a 
little  cold  water,  and  stir  the  preparation  until 
it  thickens  and  leaves  the  sides  of  the  saucepan. 
Pour  it  into  a damp  mould,  and  put  it  aside 
until  cold.  Turn  it  upon  a glass  dish,  and 
serve  with  cream  or  custard.  It  preferred, 
oroats  may  he  used  instead  of  ground  rice. 
Time  to  boil  the  preparation,  about  ten  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  live  or  six 
persons. 

Red  Wine  Custard  (a  Danish  recipe).— 
Mix  together  in  a bowl  half  a pint  of  good 
thick  cream,  half  a pound  of  white  sugar,  the 
juice  of  three  and  the  grated  peel  of  one  lemon, 
with  half  a pint  of  red  wine.  Let  it  all  remain 
covered  for  twelve  hours;  then  beat  it  wed 
with  a whisk  till  it  froths  ; let  it  stand  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour  longer  that  the  froth  may  be 
firm,  take  it  off  with  a slice,  and  put  it  into 
cups  or  a deep  dish.  To  he  eaten  with  Fancy 
Biscuits. 

Reform  Chips.— Reform  chips  are  used 
for  garnishing  purposes..  They  have  a good 
appearance  when  placed  in  the  centre  ol  a dish, 
of  cutlets.  Take  equal  quantities  of  dressed 
ingredients  of  different  colours,  such  as  pink 
ham,  hard-boiled  white  of  egg,  black  truffles, 
red  carrots,  or  green  pickles.  Cut  these  into 
thin  shreds  about  an  inch  long,  make  them 
quite  hot,  toss  them  lightly  to  mix  them,  and 
serve. 

Refreshing  Beverage.  — Slice  two 
oranges  and  one  lemon,  which  put  into  a jug 
with  two  ounces  of  sugar  candy  over  which 
pour  one  quart  of  boiling  water ; stir  it  occa- 
sionally  until  cold.  This  drink  is  both  good 
for  invalids  and  for  persons  in  health,  especially 
in  warm  weather. 

Refreshing  Drink  for  the  Sick  (In- 
valid Cookery). — Take  two  ounces  of  harts- 
horn shavings  and  boil  them  in  a quart  of 
water ; when  the  hartshorn  shavings  are  quite 
dissolved,  set  the  liquid  aside  to  settle.  Before 
it  is  cold  strain  it  through  a tamis  upon  half 
a lemon  sliced  thin,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Coyer, 
and  let  it  remain  till  cold,  then  mix  with  it  a 
good  glassful  of  Moselle  or  Trench  wine. 

Refreshing  Drinks.— Very  refreshing 
drinks  may  be  made  from  fresh  fruit  when  it  is 
in  season,  and  they  will  be  found  to  be  much 
superior  to  those  which  are  made  from  fruit 
syrup.  Pick  a quart  of  fruit,  and  mash  it  well 
in  a basin.  Pour  over  it  two  quarts  of  cold 
spring  water.  Wash  some  paper  in  water  till  it 
is  reduced  to  a pulp.  Put  this  into  the  basin 
with  the  fruit,  pour  the  whole  into  a jelly-bag, 
and  strain  off  the  juice.  Add  sugar  boiled  to  a 
syrup  and  a little  lemon-juice,  if  liked.  Servo 
the  fruit-water  in  glasses.  Cherries,  red  and 
white  currants,  raspberries,  and  strawberries,  are 
specially  suited  for  those  drinks.  The  cherries 
should  have  boiling  water  pmu'od  over  them, 
and  should  bo  allowed  to  soak  for  an  hour  or 
i.wo.  When  these  fruits  are  not  in  season,  pour 
boiling  water  over  three  or  four  baked  apples, 
while  they  aro  still  hot.  Strain  off  the  liquor 
when  it  is  cold,  and  sweeten  with  honoy  or 
moist  sugar.  It  will  prove  a very  welcome 
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Refrigerants. — What  are  called  freezing 
mixtures  are  such  as  produce  cold.  by  and 
during  the  liquefaction  of  their  solid  ingre- 
dients, and  the  consequent  absorption  of  heat  on 
which  their  solid  form  depended.  Such. mixtures 
reduce  the  temperature  of  substances  immersed 
in  them  on  the  principle  of  the  transfer  of  heat, 
which  always  takes  place  from  hotter  to  colder 
bodies  when  exposed  to  each  other. 

“ The  process  used  by  confectioners  for  pro- 
ducing cold  is  by  the  mixture  of  ice  and  common 
salt,  which,  both  liquefying,  absorb  so  much 
heat,  or,  in  other  words,  produce  as  much  cold 
as  will  reduce  the  thermometer  from  the  usual 
temperature  to  the  zero  of  Tahrenheit  s scale, 
or  even  rather  below  it.  If,  however,  freshly- 
fallen  snow  be  used  instead  of  ice,  then  the 
fluidity  is  more  suddenly  produced,  and  the 
cold  is  more  intense. 

“ In  freezing-mixtures,  the  substances  com- 
bined have  such  an  affinity  for  each  other  that 
when  intimately  blended  they  combine  chemi- 
cally, and  in  so  doing  liquefy.  The  operation 
should  be  so  arranged  that  no  heat  be  furnished 
either  by  the  vessel  in  ■which  the  liquefaction 
takes  place,  or  from  any  external  source.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  heat  absorbed  during 
the  liquefaction  must  be  furnished  by  the  ma- 
terials of  the  freezing-mixture  or  by  the  body 
which  it  is  intended  artificially  to  cool  or  to 
freeze. 

il  Many  recipes  are  to  ke  met  ■with,  for  freez- 
ing-mixtures.  One  or  two  examples  will  suffice 
here.  With  equal  weights  of  fresh  snow  (or 
pounded  ice)  and  common  salt,  a temperature 

0f  4 degrees  Fahr.  can  be  maintained  for 

many  hours.  A mixture  of  three-parts  cry- 
stallised chloride  of  calcium  and  two  parts  of 
snow  will  produce  a depression  of  temperature 
sufficient  to  freeze  mercury.  If  the  vessel  in 
which  the  materials  are  to  be  mixed  and  the 
chloride  be  cooled  to  32  degrees  a temperature 

of  50  degrees  can  be  produced.  The  most 

powerful  freezing-mixture  is  formed  by  dis- 
solving solid  carbonic  acid  or  solid  nitrous  oxide 
in  sulphuric  ether.  For  more  moderate  tem- 
peratures, certain  salts,  easily  procurable,  may 
be  used.  Thus,  four  ounces  of  nitre  and  four 
ounces  of  sal-ammoniac,  both  in  fine  powder, 
mixed  with  eight  ounces  of  water,  will  reduce 
the  thermometer  from  50  degrees  to  10  degrees. 
Equal  parts  of  water,  of  powdered  crystallised 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  of  powdered  crystallised 
carbonate  of  soda  will  lower  the  temporaturo 
from  50  degrees  to  — 7 degrees.” 

Even  in  hot  climates  ice  may  bo  produced 
under  favourable  circumstances  by  evaporation 
Near  Calcutta  this  is  managed  on  the  open 
plains  by  oxposing  a thin  stratum  of  wator  to 
the  atmosphere  during  the  fino  clear  nights  of 
December,  January,  and  February.  The  pans 
are  composed  of  porous  earthenware,  and  wator 
is  poured  in  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch  and 
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a half.  A largo  numhcr  of  those  vessels  are 
arranged  in  an  excavation  in  the  ground,  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  feet  square,  and  with  a 
depth  of  two  feet,  the  bottom  being  covered  to 
the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  with  the 
stalks  of  Indian  corn  or  with  sugar  canes. 
Those  pans  are  visited  at  sunriso,  and  the  ice 
is  separated  from  the  water,  and  packed  as  tight 
as  possible  in  a deep  cavity  or  pit,  well  screened 
from  the  heat. 

Refrigeration,  Food  Preserved  by. 

— “ Refrigeration  as  applied  to  animal  sub- 
stances, with  a view  to  their  preservation,  is  an 
important  subject,  though,  strictly  speaking,  a 
substance  temporarily  kept  from  decomposition 
by  being  surrounded  by  a temperature  suf- 
ficiently low  for  the  purpose,  can  hardly  be 
called  ‘preserved  food,’  as  by  this  term  is 
generally  meant  an  article  preserved  in  a re- 
ceptacle, or  otherwise,  which  is  not  subject  to 
decomposition  through  atmospheric  influences. 
The  first  patent  for  the  preservation  of  food 
by  means  of  refrigeration  was  taken  out  in 
1845 ; since  that  time  many  expedients  have 
been  adopted  by  the  use  of  ice,  and  by  arti- 
ficial methods  of  lowering  the  temperature 
by  evaporation,  with  a view  to  the  impor- 
tation of  fresh  meat  from  Australia,  America, 
and  elsewhere  into  this  country.  The  object 
of  all  the  contrivances  is  the  same,  namely,  to 
secure  a sufficiently  low  degree  of  temperature 
for  the  preservation  of  the  meat  during  the 
voyage,  and  to  produce  it  at  such  a cost  as 
would  repay  the  importers.” 

An  eminent  dietetic  authority  who  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  preservation  of  meat  re- 
marks:— “The  application  of  cold  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  fitting  mode  of  solving  the 
problem,  and  it  should  be  effected  either  by 
inducing  the  inhabitants  of  countries  where 
ice  is  abundant  in  the  cold  season,  to  grow 
animals  for  our  markets,  or  by  storing  large 
quantities  of  ice  in  an  economical  manner  at 
the  ports  of  other  meat-producing  countries. 
We  need  not  despair  of  seeing  the  time  when 
the  whole  carcase  of  an  animal  will  be  imported 
in  a state  fit  to  be  cut  up  in  our  shops  for 
immediate  sale,  and  when  the  exporters  from 
Australia  will  supply  themselves  with  ice  for 
this  purpose  from  the  southern  hemisphere,  or 
when  the  pastures  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent will  become  our  chief,  as  they  may  be 
our  nearest,  sources  of  supply.  Canada  offers 
unbounded  facilities  for  this  purpose,  by  reason 
of  its  great  ice-fields,  its  pastures,  and  agricul- 
tural population,  as  well  as  its  nearness  to  this 
country ; and  should  the  present  high  price  of 
meat  continue  it  will  induce  commercial  men 
to  organise  a system,  both  of  feeding  animals 
and  of  exporting  the  meat  in  ice,  which  may 
be  very  profitable  to  the  Canadians.” 

The  preservation  of  food  by  keeping  it  at  a 
low  temperature  is  sufficiently  well  known.  In 
such  countries  as  Russia,  whore  tho  climato 
during  winter  is  one  long  frost,  tho  proscrvativo 
action  of  cold  is  largely  takon  advantage  of. 
Cattlo,  poultry,  &c.,  aro  killed  whon  tho  frost 
begins,  allowed  to  bocomo  frozen  through,  and 
in  this  condition  brought  to  market  and  sold 
at  tho  largo  winter  fuirs.  Fish  are  doalt  with 
ir.  tho  samo  fashion,  and  are  kept  for  months 


quite  fresh  and  wholesome.  Provisions  thus 
preserved  only  require  the  precaution  of  being 
gradually  thawed  before  use  by  immersion  in 
cold  water. 

Refrigerating  Machines.— The  manu- 
facture of  ice  by  machinery  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  applications  of  science,  and  this 
has  now  become  a practical  trade.  In  1851, 
M.  Rezet,  of  Rouen,  volatilised  ether  in  a close 
vessel  by  exhausting  the  air  from  its  surface. 
After  the  air,  the  ether-vapour  itself  was  ex- 
hausted by  a pump,  then  condensed  by  the  aid 
of  cold  water,  and  forced  back  into  the  same 
vessel,  by  which  a continual  absorption  of 
caloric  from  the  surrounding  bodies  was  effected, 
and  a continual  refrigeration  obtained  as  long 
as  the  circulation  of  ether  was  kept  up  by 
working  the  pump. 

Harrison’s  ice-making  machine  and  its  im- 
proved form  by  Mr.  Siebe  is  a particular  ap- 
plication of  the  exhausting  air-pump.  The 
working  of  the  process  is  as  follows : — A quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  ether  contained  in  a close 
vessel  surrounded  by  a current  of  salt  water,  is 
made  to  pass  rapidly  into  a state  of  vapour  by 
the  action  of  a large  air-pump  driven  by  steam- 
power,  the  necessary  amount  of  heat  requisite 
to  effect  this  change  in  the  ether  is  abstracted 
from  the  surrounding  salt-water  casing,  which 
is  thus  cooled  to  a temperature  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water,  and  is  then  made  to 
circulate  through  a box  containing  the  water 
to  be  frozen  in  tin  moulds  arranged  on  a tra- 
velling frame,  which  moves  in  a direction  con- 
trary to  the  refrigerating  current.  The  ether- 
vapour  removed  at  every  stroke  of  the  pump  is 
passed  over  to  a condenser,  where  it  reassumes 
the ’liquid  form  and  is  returned  to  the  evapora- 
ting vessel. 

The  machine  invented  by  M.  Carre  appears 
to  be  much  more  effective.  Messrs.  Carre  and 
Co.’s  ice-making  machines  are  of  two  kinds,  one 
being  continuous  and  the  other  intermittent  in 
action ; but  the  principle  involved  is  the  same 
in  both  cases,  viz.,  the  production  of  cold  by 
the  volatilisation  of  a gas  which  is  oasily 
liquefiable,  and  at  the  same  timo  in  a high 
degree  soluble  in  water. 

Dr.  Meidinger,  of  Baden,  has  constructed  a 
little  apparatus  for  freezing  cream  or  cooling 
wine,  and  which  has  been  very  favourably  re- 
ceived, as  being  simple,  elegant,  and  automatic. 
The  freezing  mixture  consists  of  finely-pounded 
ice  and  a saturated  solution  of  table  salt.  Since, 
however,  the  melting  ice  necessarily  dilutes 
this  solution,  a reservoir  containing  dry  salt  is 
introduced  in  such  a manner  as  to  constantly 
supply  the  deficiency  of  salt  and  keep  the  solu- 
tion unaltered  upon  the  point  of  saturation. 
For  this  purposo  Dr.  Meidinger  advises  tho 
following  arrangement : — In  an  external  cylin- 
drical vessel,  a bad  conductor  of  heat  and  very 
much  liko  a water-cooler,  an  annular  perforated 
vessel  is  suspended  to  contain  the  dry  salt  above 
mentioned.  A slightly  conical  motallic  cup  re- 
ceives tho  matorial  to  bo  acted  upon,  and  fits 
into  tho  circular  opening  left  for  the  purpose. 
Tho  mush  of  pounded  ice  and  brine  is  poured 
into  tho  outer  vessel,  up  to  a certain  niark,  just 
enough  to  make  it  rise  to  tho  very  rim  as  soon 
as  the  cup  containing  tho  cream,  &c.,  is  slowly 
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■pressed  down.  This  rising  ice  mixture  enters 
the  reservoir  of  dry  salt,  and  as  long  as  ice  is 
melting  salt  will  be  dissolved  and  the  cooling 
action  will  thus  be  kept  up  uninterrupted.  No 
turning  is  required;  the  freezing  compound, 
however,  should  be  stirred  occasionally,  as  the 
portion  in  immediate  contact  with  the  freezing 
mixture  will  congeal  first.  The  temperature 
attained  is  about  6° — 7°  below  zero,  Fahr. 

Refrigerator,  Food.— The  ordinary  food 
refrigerator  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a chest 
which  has  a compartment  for  ice  and  one  or 
more  compartments  for  the  food.  Most  of  the 
older  forms  of  refrigerators  did  not  completely 
separate  the  ice  from  the  food  compartments, 
and  many  of  them  were  merely  chests  with 
double  sides,  separated  by  some  non-conducting 
substance,  as  charcoal,  in  which  the  ice  as  well 
as  the  articles  to  be  kept  cool  were  placed  on 
shelves  indiscriminately.  In  either  case  the 
moisture  from  the  evaporating  ice  filled  the 
whole  apparatus,  and  caused  the  contents  to 
begin  decaying  soon  after  their  removal,  and, 
indeed,  prevented  their  being  preserved  long 
while  they  were  within  it.  In  the  presence 
of  moisture,  particularly  when  it  contains  the 
effluvia  from  various  meats  and  articles  of  food, 
decomposition  will  go  on  even  at  a temperature 
considerably  below  the  freezing  point,  and  this 
cannot  be  secured  by  the  presence  of  ice.  In  a 
dry  atmosphere  meats  may  even  be  preserved 
without  ice.  If  a current  of  air  is  made  to  circu- 
late in  a chamber  surrounding  an  ice-box,  much 
of  the  moisture  of  the  air  will  be  condensed  upon 
the  box,  and  there  will  also  be  a constant  col- 
lection of  impurities  contained  in  the  air.  To 
make  such  a refrigerator  efficient,  the  air  must 
be  first  dried  by  passing  it  through  a vessel 
containing  chloride  of  calcium  or  some  sub- 
stance which  will  rapidly  absorb  moisture.  In 
either  case  the  caloric  absorbed  by  the  ice  to 
cool  a continuous  current  causes  it  to  melt 
rapidly.  An  efficient  method  is  to  place  a 
tight  ice-box  within  a tight  meat-box,  or 
surround  the  latter  with  an  ice-chamber,  the 
meats  to  be  first  cooled  in  the  open  air. 

Regent’s  Pudding. — Grate  two  ounces 
of  the  white  meat  of  a cocoa-nut.  Mix  with 
this  two  ounces  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs, 
two  ounces  of  flour,  three  ounces  of  finely-shred 
beef  suet,  a table-spoonful  of  picked  and  washed 
currants,  a table-spoonful  of  chopped  raisins, 
and  a little  sugar.  Mix  these  ingredients  tho- 
roughly, and  beat  them  up  with  two  eggs  and 
balf  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk.  Pour  the 
mixture  into  a buttered  basin,  put  over  it  a 
piece  of  buttered  writing-paper,  and  tie  it  in  a 
cloth.  Plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  let  it 
boil  quickly  until  done  enough.  Turn  it  out 
carefully,  and  before  sending  to  table,  pour  over 
a little  custard-sauco  pleasantly  flavoured 
with  vanilla.  Time  to  boil,  about  three  hours. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Regent’s  Punch. — Take  tho  very  thin 
rinds  of  two  lemons,  two  china  oranges,  and 
oue  bitter  one.  Pour  over  thorn  half  a pound 
of  white  sugar-candy  which  has  boon  boiled  to 
a thin  syrup  with  water  and  allowed  to  cool.  Lot 


the  rinds  infuse"  for  an  hour.  Pour  over  them 
a pint  of  cold  strong  green  tea,  and  add  tho 
strained  juice  of  the  fruit,  a glass  of  rum,  a 
glass  of  brandy,  a glass  of  arrack,  a glass  of 
pine-apple  syrup,  two  bottles  of  champagne, 
and  one  of  seltzer  water.  Strain  the  punch 
through  lawn  till  it  is  quite  clear,  bottle 
immediately,  and  put  it  into  ice  for  an  hour  or 
two  till  wanted.  Serve  in  a bowl  or  jug.  If 
preferred,  instead  of  using  pine-apple  syrup,  a 
fresh  pine-apple  may  be  sliced  into  the  punch. 

Regent’s  Sauce  for  Sweet  Puddings. 

— Beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  milk  or  cream.  Add  a table-spoon- 
ful of  rum,  a dessert-spoonful  of  sugar,  and  a 
slight  flavouring  of  essence  of  vanilla.  "When 
thoroughly  mixed,  serve.  Probable  cost,  if 
made  with  milk,  4d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Regent’s  Soup. — Take  the  bones,  trim- 
mings, and  remains  of  cold  game.  Break  them 
into  small  pieces,  put  them  into  a stewpan,  and 
pour  over  them  two  quarts  of  stock  made  from 
meat-bones.  Add  a large  carrot,  a large  onion, 
a small  turnip,  and  three  or  four  heads  of  celery, 
all  cut  up  small.  Let  the  soup  boil,  skim 
carefully,  draw  it  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and 
let  it  simmer  gently  for  two  hours.  Strain, 
and  remove  the  fat.  Wash  four  ounces  of  pearl 
barley,  and  boil  it  in  a separate  saucepan  until 
it  is  done  enough.  Drain,  and  put  aside  one- 
half.  Pound  the  other  half  with  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs  boiled  hard,  rub  the  mixture  through 
a fine  sieve,  moisten  with  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  cream,  and  add  it  gradually  to  the  soup. 
Stir  the  whole  over  the  fire  until  it  is  very  hot 
without  boiling,  add  the  barley  that  Vas  put 
aside,  and  serve  immediately.  Time,  three 
hours.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  price  of 
the  game,  6d.  per  quart.  Sufficient  for  eight 
or  ten  persons. 

Regent’s  Store  Sauce. — Infuse  six 
shallots,  four  cloves,  and  an  ounce  of  cayenne 
in  a bottle  with  a quart  of  vinegar  for  ten  days, 
and  shake  the  bottle  every  day.  Strain  the 
liquor,  and  mix  thoroughly  with  it  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  soy,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  the  essence  of 
anchovy.  Put  the  sauce  into  small  bottles, 
cork  securely,  and  store  for  use. 

Regimen. — “ Diet,”  says  Dr.  Reece,  “ con- 
sists in  that  course  of  eating  and  drinking 
which  every  man  employs  for  the  support 
of  life ; and  varies  therefore  with  every  in- 
dividual, in  a certain  degree  according  to 
temperament,  age,  predisposition,  &c.  In  a 
medical  view,  it  is  proper  to  consider  the 
course  of  diet  which  is  best  suited  to  each 
period,  without  regard  to  anything  extraneous, 
and  in  so  doing  I shall  begin  with  that  of 
youth. 

“ The  diet  of  children  and  young  people  should 
consist  greatly  of  dilutonts,  in' order  to  facili- 
tate tho  progress  of  youth.  Hence  broths  and 
a large  proportion  of  vegetables  aro  the  most 
suitable  nourishment.  Milk  also  is  a proper 
part  of  diot,  and  it  should  bo  used  in  every  form 
during  this  stage  of  life.  In  point  of  drink, 
wator  is  the  best,  and  should  be  almost  the  only 
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beverage.  Seasoning  of  all  kinds  should  ho 
avoided,  and  nothing  should  ho  taken  that  can, 
bv  stimulating  tho  system,  induce  a too  early 
maturity  bet'oro  tho  constitution  is  ripened  for 
it  hy  years. 

“With  complete  adolescence  the  quantity  of 
food  necessary  for  the  period  of  growth  should 
ho  abridged ; but  from  the  active  scenes  of  life 
in  which  the  body  is  then  engaged,  the  food 
should  ho  of  a more  stimulating  nature,  and  a 
proper  proportion  of  animal  food  interposed. 
Tho  proportion,  however,  must  ho  regulated  hy 
circumstances ; thus,  those  who  pursue  a seden- 
tary and  studious  mode  of  life  should  ho  more 
sparing  in  tho  uso  of  animal  food  and  stimulant 
drink ; for  hy  excess  of  nourishment  to  tho 
body  tho  intellects  arc  found  proportionally 
weakened.  Those  of  a firm  and  vigorous  habit 
possess  a strong  disposition  to  inflammatory 
diseases.  Excesses,  therefore,  should  ho  par- 
ticularly avoided  by  them,  especially  in  tho 
case  of  fermented  chink.  When  the  constitu- 
tion is  delicate  and  irritable,  a diet  moderately 
stimulating  is  the  most  suitable,  with  a very 
sparing  use  of  fermented  liquors.  The  sanguine 
should  confine  their  diet  chiefly  to  vegetable 
food,  and  their  drink  to  water  without  any  im- 
pregnation. Tho  phlegmatic  habit  admits  a 
greater  latitude  in  the  uso  of  a stimulating,  diet 
than  any  other,  and  both  seasoning  and  stimu- 
lating drink  will  prove  less  hurtful  to  such  a 
constitution  ; the  chief  point  is  to  guard  against 
corpulency.  When  a dry  habit  prevails,  young 
meat,  with  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables,  forms 
the  host  regimen  ; and  in  point  of  drink,  good 
wine,  diluted  with  water,  is  preferable. 

“ Wjth  resDOct  to  drink,  at  all  periods  of  life 
temperance  is  necessary;  strong  liquors  are, 
indeed,  best  suited  to  cold  climates,  and  here 
they  are  generally  used  to  excess.  In  warm 
climates,  though  their  temporary  uso  may  be 
called  for  at  intervals,  the  practice  should  not 
he  indulged. 

“ The  diet  of  age,  or  after  fifty-five,  should 
return  somewhat  to  the  early  periods  of  life. 
The  proportion  of  solid  meat  should  bo  lessened, 
and  the  diet  recommended  for  youth  adopted ; 
thus  broth  and  liquid  food  should  mostly  be  used, 
and  all  nourishment  taken  of  an  easy  digestion, 
with  a moderate  uso  of  seasoning.  The  appe- 
tite is  more  languid,  and  the  machine  requires 
to  be  stimulated.  Well-fermented  liquors,  espe- 
cially wine,  aro  also  proper,  for  tho  system 
must  he  invigorated  and  supported,  unless 
the  subject  he  of  a full  habit,  or  disposed  to 
apoplexy.” 

If  an  attention  to  diet  ho  necessary  in  health, 
it  is  certainly  still  more  so  under  disoase.  Tho 
following  useful  tables  of  diet  aro  given  by  tho 
author  from  whom  wo  havo  j ust  quoted  in  his 
“ Medical  Guide  — 

Low  ou  Fever  Diet. — Panada,  thin  gruel, 
milk  with  barley-water,  arrowroot,  jolly  made 
with  water,  plain  bread  pudding,  Salop,  tapioca, 
weak  chicken  or  veal  broth.  Brink  : Barloy- 
wator,  acidulated  with  lemon  or  orange-juice, 
docoction  of  apples,  tamarind  water  (if  tho 
bowels  he  not  disordered),  balm,  mint,  or 
orange-flower  tea. 

Medium  or  Convalescent  DiET.^-Rice, 
semolina  or  bread  pudding,  blancmange,  thin 


clarified  calf’s-foot  jelly,  flounder  or  sole,  fowl, 
veal,  rabbit,  or  lamb  simply  dressed.  Brink : 
Fresh  small  beer,  weak  porter,  diluted  port,  or 
madcira,  or  claret. 

Generous  or  Full  Diet. — Breakfast.:  Cocoa, 
chocolate,  or  tea,  with  bread  and  butter.  Bitt- 
ner : Gravy,  soup,  or  fish,  with  rabbit,  hoof, 
mutton,  lamb,  veal,  or  game,  and  mealy  pota- 
toes mashed,  or  Jerusalem  artichokes;  light 
pudding.  Brink  : Cider,  perry,  or  porter,  with 
a glass  or  two  of  port,  sherry,  or  madeira,  or 
three  glasses  of  claret,  hock,  moselle,  &c. 
Sapper  : Mutton  broth,  gruel,  or  a little,  meat 
and  bread,  with  porter  or  ale.. 

Reindeer. — Dr.  Richardson  says  that  when 
the  reindeer  is  in  good  condition  it  is  equal;  If 
not  superior,  in  flavour  to  the  finest  venison. 
Sir  John  Ross  declares  that  the  meat  of  tfie 
reindeer  killed  in  August  has  several ' inches 
thick  of  fat  on  the  haunches.  It  is  most  taste- 
less and  insipid  when  in  poor  condition.  The 
contents  of  the  stomach  of  the  reindeer  are 
considered  a groat  delicacy  hy  tho  inhabitants 
of  the  Arctic  regions.  ' ! 3 


Reindeer  Tongue,  to  Boil.— Soak  the 
tongue  in  cold  water  for  three  hours.  Put  it  in 
an  airy  situation  till  dry,  then  soak  it  again;  ami 
repeat  this  process  three  times.  When 'it  is- to 
be  dressed  scrape  it  well,  put  it  into  a saucepan 
with  as  much  cold  water  as  will  cover  it,  .1  a ing . 
it  slowly  to  the  boil,  and  skim  it  woll/’cDraw 
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ho  saucepan  to  the  side,  and  simmer  the  tongue 
util  it  is  tender.  Serve  on  a neatly-folded 
able-napkin,  and  garnish  the  dish  with  parsley. 
;imo  to  simmer,  three  hours.  Sufficient  roi  a 
mall  breakfast  or  luncheon  dish. 

Relishes,  or  Hors-d’oeuvres.— ThisJ 

he  name  given  to  small  dishes  winch  air 
landed  round  after  the  soup  and  fish,  and,  arc 
ntended  to  serve  as  relishes  or  incentives  to 
ho  appetite.  They  consist  of  anchovies,, olives, 
ardines,  oysters,  pickled  herrings,  radishes, 
lied  salads,  shell-fish,  and  dishes  of  a .fik‘ 
[ascription.  Or,  if  hot,  of  pasties  of  all  lnftds, 
issoles,  croquettes,  sweetbreads,  Ac.  lira 
.ro  generally  served,  on  small  oval  dishes.  . i 

Relishing  Sauce  (for  broiled  bones,  f 9 wh 
ucat,  fish,  &c.).— l’ut  into  a stewpan  a . tab  ' 
poonful  of  chopped  onions  with  ono  of  du 
■inogar,  ono  of  common  vinegar,  three  of  v mU  - 
wo  of  mushroom  ketchup,  two  of  1 1 ■ . A f 
Sauce,  and  one  of  anchovies ; add  to > fta  gnt  ( f 
netted  butter,  let  it  simmer  until  it  adh«M > * 
ho  back  of  tho  spoon ; add  hall  ft  toa-si 
>f  sugar ; it  is  then  ready  for  use. 
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Remoulade— French  Salad  Dress- 

;no-. This  sauce  is  very  much  like  an  ordi- 

nal^" English  salad-dressing,  and  is  used  m the 
same  way.  It  is  also  an  excellent  accompani- 
ment to  chops  or  cold  meats  of  various  lands. 
To  make  it,  boil  three  eggs  till  hard.  Throw 
them  into  cold,  water,  strip  off  the  shell  and 
the  white  of  the  eggs,  and  pound  the  yolks  in  a 
mortar,  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  mustard  and  a 
little  salt  and  cayenne.  When  these  ingredients 
axe  thoroughly  blended,  and  the  paste  is  quite 
smooth,  add,  first  by  drops  and  afterwards  by 
tea-spoonfuls,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  olive  oil, 
and  beat  the  sauce  well  between  every  addition. 
When  it  is  quite  thick,  add  the  yolk  of  a raw 
e&g,  and  afterwards,  very  gradually,  one  table- 
spoonful of  plain  or  tarragon  vinegar.  The 
flavour  of  this  sauce  may  be  varied  at  pleasure 
by  the  addition  of  a tea-spoonful  of  Harvey  s 
Sauce,  two  or  three  pounded  shallots,  a very 
small  piece  of  garlic ; or  chilli,  cucumber,  or 
shallot  vinegar  may  be  substituted  for  tarragon 
vinegar.  The  proportion  of  oil  and  vinegar 
used  may  be  varied  according  to  taste.  Time, 
a quarter  of  an  hour  to  boil  the  eggs. 


Remoulade  (another  way).— Take  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  boiled  hard,  about  a tea- 
spoonful of  flour  of  mustard,  rubbed  up  with 
three  or  four  table-spoonfuls  of  oil ; mix  these 
ingredients  well,  and  when  they  are  thoroughly 
incorporated  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  vine- 
gar, and  a little  pepper,  and  other  flavouring 
materials  according  to  taste.  Remoulade  is 
much  employed  in  making  the  salad  known 
as  mayonnaise. 

Remoulade,  Green— Take  a handful  of 
chervil,  and  half  the  quantity  of  chives,  pim- 
pernel, and  tarragon.  Throw  them  into  boiling 
water  for  a minute,  and  afterwards  squeeze 
them  in  a cloth  till  dry.  Pound  them  in  a 
mortar,  and  with  them  a table-spoonful  of  made 
mustard,  and  a little  salt  and  cayenne  or  white 
pepper.  Beat  this  mixture  well  with  the  yolk 
of  a raw  egg,  and  add,  first  by  drops  and  after- 
wards by  tea-spoonfuls,  three  table-spoonfuls 
of  olive  oil  and  one  table-spoonful  of  vinegar. 
Pass  the  sauce  through  a fine  sieve,  and  if  it  is 
not  sufficiently  coloured  add  a few  drops  of 
parsley  or  spinach-juice.  If  preferred,  a shallot, 
a sprig  of  parsley,  four  young  onions,  and  foui- 
capers  may  be  pounded  and  mixed  with  the  oil 
and  vinegar  instead  of  the  herbs  mentioned 
above. 


Remoulade,  Indian.— Pound  the  yolks 
of  three  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  season  the  paste 
with  a little  salt  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  curry- 
paste  or  powder.  Add  very  gradually,  first  by 
drops  and  afterwards  by  tea-spoonfuls,  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  olivo  oil,  and  beat  tho  sauce 
between  every  addition.  Whon  it  is  quite 
smooth  add  one  table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  or 
more  if  liked.  Remoulade  is  prepared  in  this 
way  in  the  West  Indies. 


Remoulade  of  Cucumbers  (an  ex- 
cellent pickle). — Divido  the  cucumbers  into 
quarters,  take  off  tho  rind,  and  remove  tho 
seeds.  Out  tho  sections  into  pieces  about  an 
inch  and  a half  long,  put  them  into  a large 
oarthon  pan,  and  sprinkle  an  ounce  of  salt  over 


each  pound  of  cucumbers.  Let  them  soax  for 
four  hours,  drain  on  a sieve  until  all  tne 
moisture  has  run  away  from  them,  then  dry  them 
in  the  sun  for  one  hour.  Make  as  much  remou- 
lade as  will  be  required  to  bind  the  pieces  of 
cucumber  together  in  the  following  proportions  . 
— Take  a handful  each  of  tarragon,  burnet, 
chives,  and  chervil.  Throw  them  into  boiling- 
water  for  a minute,  and  afterwards  squeeze 
them  well  in  a cloth  to  free  them  from  moisture. 
Put  them  into  a mortar  with  the  yolks  _ of 
four  hard-boiled  eggs,  four  filleted  anchovies, 
a table-spoonful  of  capers,  and  a table-spoon- 
ful of  unmixed  mustard.  Pound  these  ingre- 
dients until  they  form  a smooth  paste  and  are 
thoroughly  blended,  then  beat  them  up  with 
the  yolks  of  three  raw  eggs.  Add  very  gradually, 
first  by  drops  and  then  by  tea-spoonfuls,  half  a 
pint  of  best  olive  oil,  and  afterwards  about 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  either  tarragon  or  chilli 
vinegar,  beating  the  sauce  well  between  every 
addition.  Rub  it  through  a fine  sieve,  stir  the 
cucumbers  into  it,  and  put  the  pickle  into  small 
bottles.  Cover  the  mouths  of  the  bottles  with 
bladder,  and  store  in  a very  cool,  airy  place. 
Time  to  prepare,  six  hours.  Probable  cost  of 
cucumbers,  6d.  each,  when  in  full  season. 

Rennet. — Rennet  is  the  name  given  to 
the  prepared  inner  membrane  of  a calf's,  pig’s, 
hare’s,  fowl’s,  or  turkey’s  stomach,  which  is  used 
for  turning  milk.  It  may  frequently  be  bought 
ready  dried  of  the  butcher,  and  then  may  be 
kept  a long  time,  if  hung  in  a cool  place,  and 
covered  to  preserve  it  from  dust.  When  wanted 
for  use,  a little  piece  about  two  inches  square 
should  be  soaked  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  hot 
water  for  four  hours,  and  the  liquor  thus 
obtained  should  be  stirred  into  lukewarm  milk. 
Rennet  varies  so  much  in  strength  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  how  much  will  be  required. 
Ordinarily,  a table-spoonful  of  the  liquor  in 
I which  the  dried  rennet  has  been  soaked  will 
turn  two  quarts  of  milk.  For  people  living  in 
towns  the  easiest  way  of  procuring  rennet  is 
to  buy  a bottle  of  the  liquor,  which  is  sold  by 
almost  all  chemists  ready  for  use.  Rennet, 
however,  may  be  prepared  at  home,  as  follows : 
—Take  the  stomachs  of  two  or  more  freshly- 
killed  calves.  Cleanse  them  thoroughly  from 
all  impurities,  and  rub  them  inside  and  out  with 
salt.  Pack  them  closely  in  a stone  jar,  strew 
salt  between  and  over  them,  and  cover  them  up. 
A month  or  more  before  they  are  to  bo  used  let 
them  drain  a few  hours,  and  dry  them  by 
stretching  them  on  sticks.  Some  farmers  pre- 
pare tho  rennet  as  follows  : — Empty  the  stomach 
of  a freshly-killed  calf,  and  carefully  preserve 
the  coagulated  milk  it  contains.  Wash  it  care- 
fully, and  put  tho  milk  into  it  again  with  some 
salt.  Tie  the  openings  of  the  stomach  with 
string  to  prevent  the  contents  escaping,  and 
place  it  in  an  oarthenwaro  jar  with  half  a pint 
of  brandy  mixed  with  six  ounces  of  water. 
Cover  the  jar  closoly,  placo  it  in  a cool  situa- 
tion, and  lot  it  remain  for  ono  month.  At  tho 
end  of  that  time  filtor  the  liquor  through  un- 
sized paper,  and  preserve  it  in  small  well- 
stoppered  bottles.  Half  a tea-spoonful  of  this 
fluid  will  coaguluto  a pint  of  milk. 

Rennet  (sec  Curd). 
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Bonnet  (other  ways). — For  tho  preparation 
of  rennot  tliore  are  many  recipes ; the  following 
will  ho  found  ono  of  the  best: — Take  a calf’s 
“ stomach-bag  or  maw,  wash  it  clean,  salt  it  tho- 
roughly inside  and  out,  and  let  it  lie  for  two  or 
three  days.  Hang  it  up  to  drain  for  another  two 
cr  three  days,  then  re-salt  it,  and  put  it  into  a 
jar  covered  with  paper,  pricked  with  pinholes. 
It  may  be  used  in  a few  days,  but  keeping  im- 
proves it.  When  prepared  for  use,  a handful  of 
sweetbriar  leaves,  of  dog-roso  loaves,  and  of 
' bramble-leaves,  together  with  throe  or  four 
' handfuls  of  salt,  are  boiled  in  a gallon  of  water 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  when  quite  cold 
the  salted  maw  is  added,  together  with  a lemon 
stuck  round  with  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
' cloves,  There  must  be  enough  salt  to  admit  of 
some  remaining  always  at  the  bottom  undis- 
turbed, and  the  steep  must  be  scummed  as 
' often  as  is  necessary.  “ In  Essex  they  practise 
another  plan,  which  is  to  take  the  fourth  or  last 
ventricle  of  a calf,  commonly  called  the  bag, 
and  opening  it,  they  take  out  the  curd,  picking 
it  well  of  hairs,  which  are  mixed  plentifully 
with  it ; then  they  wash  it  and  put  it  into  the 
bag  again,  with  a good  quantity  of  salt,  and 
keep  it  in  a well-glazed  earthen  vessel  till  they 
use  it,  as  follows  : — If  they  first  make  cheese  in 
the  beginning  of  the  spring,  they  boil  salt  and 
water  together  till  the  water  is  saturated  with 
salt,  and  will  dissolve  no  more,  and  steep  the 
bag,  having  been  first  prepared  as  before,  in  it ; 
but  when  they  have  made  cheese  (by  rennet 
. previously  prepared)  they  steep  it  altogether  in 
whey  well  salted  by  boiling  salt  in  it,  and 
sometimes,  to  give  it  a high  flavour,  they  boil 
spices  with  it.  The  aromatics  are  matters  of 
fancy,  and  may  either  be  used  or  omitted ; some 
only  prepare  a quart  of  rennet  from  one 
stomach,  and  others  a gallon,  but  the  stronger 
the  rennet  the  less  will  be  required  to  the 
. milk.” 

Bennet,  Gallino. — Gallino  rennet  is  that 
which  is  made  from  the  rough  coating  of  the 
gizzards  of  fowls  or  turkeys,  and  milk  coagu- 
lated with  it  is  more  delicate  than  it  would  be 
if  common  rennet  were  used.  To  prepare  it, 
carefully  preserve  the  skin  of  the  gizzards  when 
about  to  dress  poultry.  Cleanse  it  thoroughly, 
and  rub  it  well  with  salt.  Stretch  it  out,  and 
let  it  dry.  About  the  same  quantity  of  skin  must 
be  soaked  as  is  needed  for  ordinary  rennet,  and 
it  should  be  laid  into  water  the  night  before  it 
is  wanted  for  use. 

Bennet,  Gallino  {see  Gallino  Rennet). 

Bennet,  Liquid. — Take  twelve  ounces  of 
fresh  rennot,  cut  small,  and  three  ounces  of 
common  salt ; knead  them  together,  and  leave 
the  mixture  at  rest  in  a cool  place  for  five  or 
six  weeks ; then  add  eighteen  ounces  of  water 
and  two  ounces  of  good  proof  spirit  or  rum. 
Digest  for  twenty-four  hours ; filter  tho  liquid, 
and  colour  it  with  a littlo  burnt  sugar.  Two 
or  throe  tea-spoonfuls  will  curdle  a quart  of 
milk. 

Bonnet,  Substitute  for. — It  sometimes 
happens  that  no  rennet  sufficiently  good  for 
curdling  milk  am  be  obtained,  hence  various 
plants  have  been  advantageously  employed 


for  this  purpose.  The  principal  of  these  are 
the  flowers  of  the  yellow  ladies’  bedstraw  used 
in  England,  and  the  eardown  in  Spain.  A 
strong  infusion  is  made  of  the  down  of  the 
latter  vegetable  in  tho  evening,  and  on  the 
succeeding  morning  half  a pint  is  poured  upon 
fourteen  gallons  of  new  milk,  which  is  thus 
effectually  coagulated,  and  in  consequence  pro- 
duces a delicious  cheese. 

Bennet  Whey. — To  prepare  rennet  whey, 
place  a quart  of  milk  in  a basin  surrounded 
with  boiling  water,  till  the  milk  is  of  a blood 
heat,  or  a little  warmer,  and  then  mix  with  it 
a tea-spoonful  of  rennet ; remove  it  from  the 
warm  water,  and  the  milk  will  soon  be  com- 
pletely coagulated ; then  brake  down  the  curd, 
and  pass  the  whey  through  a strainer,  which 
will  leave  the  curd  behind.  This  whey  is 
always  rendered  somewhat  whitish  by  a very 
small  and  much-divided  portion  of  the  caseous 
part,  but  as  a sick  diet  drink  this  does  no 
injury.  The  whey,  however,  if  it  is  wished, 
may  be  clarified.  Put  in  a basin  the  white  of 
an  egg,  a wine-glassful  of  the  whey,  and  four 
or  five  grains  of  tartaric  acid  in  powder ; whisk 
these  well  together  with  a bunch  of  peeled 
twigs  or  an  egg- whisk,  and  add  the  remainder 
of  the  whey ; place  the  mixture  over  the  fire 
till  it  begins  to  boil.  The  tartaric  acid  com- 
pletes the  coagulation  of  the  white  part  of  the 
milk,  which  remains  ; the  white  of  the  egg,  as 
it  becomes  hot,  coagulates,  and  envelops  the 
caseous  part.  When  the  whey  is  clear,  pour  it 
off ; some  filter  it  through  blotting-paper,  but 
this  is  unnecessary,  as  it  is  easy  keeping  out 
that  part  which  is  united  with  the  albumen  of 
the  egg. 

Bennett. — “ This  is  the  common  name,  not 
only  in  English,  but,  with  slight  modifications, 
in  French,  German,  and  other  languages,  of  a 
class  of  apple,  including  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  pleasant  varieties.  They  are  of 
a very  regular  and  nearly  globose  shape  ; their 
skin  has  generally  a rusty  tinge,  and  often  a 
kind  of  unctuousness  to  the  touch ; their  flesh 
is  finely  granular,  and  besides  being  sweet  and 
agreeably  acid,  they  have  a peculiar  aromatic 
flavour.  They  do  not  keep  well.” 

Bestorative  Broths.— Take  one  pound 
of  scrag  of  mutton.  Break  the  bone  with  a 
chopper,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  writh  three 
pints  of  water.  Add  a little  salt,  a small  onion, 
a small  turnip,  a stick  of  celery,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  pearl  barley.  Let  the  liquor  boil, 
then  draw  tho  saucepan  to  the  side,  and  let  its 
contents  simmer  for  two  hours.  Skim  care- 
fully, strain,  and  the  broth  will  be  ready  for 
use.  Tho  meat  may  be  served  with  parsley 
and  butter  or  caper  sauce.  Sufficient  for  one 
quart  of  broth.  Probable  cost,  6d.  per  pint.  Or 
split  a calf’s  foot,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan 
with  two  pounds  of  fresh  knuckle  of  veal 
broken  up.  Add  a large  onion,  half  a small 
parsnip,  a leek,  a littlo  salt,  and  three  quarts 
of  cold  water.  Bring  tho  broth  to  the  boil,  skim 
it,  then  simmer  it  gently  for  four  hours.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  beforo  it  is  taken  up  skim 
it  onco  more,  and  throw  into  it  a handful  of 
chervil,  ten  large  sorrel-leaves,  and  a cabbage 
lottuco  finely  Bhred.  Strain  the  broth,  and  it  is 
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ready  for  uso.  Many  invalids  prefer  to  take 
this  broth  cold  in  tho  form  of  a jelly.  Time, 
four  hours.  Probable  cost,  Sd.  per  pint.  Suffi- 
cient for  nearly  two  quarts  of  broth.  Or,  take 
half  a pound  of  lean  beef,  and  half  a pound  of 
lean  mutton  or  veal.  Cut  the  meat  into  small 
pieces,  put  these  into  a jar  with  a closely- 
fitting  lid,  pour  a quarter  of  a pint  ot  cold 
water  over  them,  and  place  in  a moderately- 
heated  oven  for  half  an  hour.  Take  the  meat 
out,  pour  over  it  a pint  of  water,  and  put  it 
in  the  oven  again  for  an  hour  and  a half. 
Strain  it  through  muslin,  carefully  remove 
every  particle  of  fat,  and  add  salt  and  pepper 

Ito  taste.  These  should  be  put  in  sparingly, 
as  an  invalid’s  tastes  are  often  peculiar.  Suf- 
ficient for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a pint. 
Probable  cost,  9d.  per  pint.  Time,  two  hours. 
Or,  cut  up  a partridge  into  small  pieces  with  a 
pound  of  the  roll  of  the  bladebone  of  beef. 

I Pry  these  in  a little  butter  till  they  are  lightly 
and  equally  browned,  then  lift  them  out,  and 
put  them  into  a dish.  Cut  two  ounces  of 
undressed  ham  into  dice.  Mix  with  it  the  red 
part  of  a carrot  finely  scraped,  and  five  or  six 
sticks  of  celery  cut  up  small.  Stir  these  in  a 
saucepan  with  a little  butter  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  add  the  fried  meat,  a little  salt,  a pinch 
of  powdered  thyme,  and  three  or  four  pepper- 
corns, and  pour  over  all  three  pints  of  cold 
spring  water.  Bring  the  liquor  slowly  to  the 
boil,  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  throw  in 
a spoonful  of  cold  water  now  and  again  to 
assist  it  in  rising.  Let  it  simmer  very  gently 
for  an  hour  and  a half,  pour  it  out,  and  strain 

I for  use.  Time,  two  hours.  Probable  cost, 
varying  with  the  price  of  the  partridge.  Suffi- 
cient for  a little  more  than  a quart  of  broth. 
Or,  take  a chicken  and  cut  it  up  into  small 
joints.  Put  it  into  a saucepan  with  two  pounds 
of  knuckle  of  veal  broken  up  into  small  pieces, 
an  onion  stuck  with  three  cloves,  six  pepper- 
corns, and  one  pint  of  cold  water.  Boil  the 
liquor  quickly  until  it  begins  to  thicken,  and  be 
very  careful  that  it  does  not  burn.  Pour  over 
this  three  quarts  of  cold  water,  and  add  two 
scraped  carrots,  and  five  or  six  sticks  of  celery, 
or  half  a tea-spoonful  of  bruised  celery-seed. 
Let  the  broth  boil,  remove  the  scum,  then  draw 
the  saucepan  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  let  its 
contents  simmer  for  two  hours.  Strain  through 
a sieve,  and  the  broth  will  be  ready  for  use. 
Time,  two  hours  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
per  pint.  Sufficient  for  a little  more  than  two 
quarts.  Many  physicians  aro  of  opinion  that 
Liebig’s  extract  of  meat  dissolved  in  a little 
boiling  water  forms  by  itself  a most  excellent 
and  restorative  broth.  A small  quantity  is  also 
a valuable  addition  to  broth  made  from  fresh 
meat. 

Restorative  Meat  Jelly. — Take  three 
or  four  pounds  of  the  knuckle  of  veal,  tho  same 
weight  of  fresh-killed  gravy  beef,  andono  calf’s 
foot ; cut  the  meat  from  the  bones,  and  chop 
them  in  pieces ; lay  them  in  tho  bottom  of  a 
stowpan,  and  put  the  meat  on  tho  top  of  them ; 
then  add  as  much  cold  water  as  will  rise  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  meat ; let  tho  whole 
simmer  very  gently  for  four  hours,  taking 
groat  care  to  remove  every  particle  of  scum  as 


it  rises  in  the  first  boiling.  Strain  through  a 
fine  hair  sieve,  and  the  next  morning  the  whole 
of  the  fat  can  bo  taken  off. 

Revalenta  Arabica. — Under  this  name 
a preparation  has  long  been  sold  as  an  empirical 
diet  for  invalids,  uncommon  restorative  pro- 
perties being  attributed  to  it.  It  is  really 
nothing  but  a preparation  of  the  common  lentil. 
Its  nutritive  value  is  about  on  a par  with  that 
of  good  pea-meal,  the  constituents  of  100  parts 
of  each  being  as  follows  : — 

Lentil  Meal  or  Revalenta. 


Water 12-70 

Nitrogenous  matter  . . . 24-57 

Starch  ......  69-43 

Fatty  matter  . . - . . l'Ol 

Inorganic  matter  . . . . 2-29 


100-00 

Pea  Meal. 

Water 12-60 

Nitrogenous  matter  . . . 25-30 

Starch  ...•••  58-38 

Fatty  matter .....  1"20 

Inorganic  matter  . . . - 2-52 


100-00 

Revolution  Cake  (sometimes  called  La- 
fayette Cake).— Take  a Savoy  or  Madeira  cake 
which  has  been  baked  in  a plain  square  mould, 
and  cut  it  into  slices  a quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Spread  some  jam  over  these,  and 
place  five  or  six  slices  together,  one  on  the  top 
of  the  other.  Whisk  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
thoroughly,  add  half  a pound  of  finely-sifted 
sugar,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  lemon- juice  oi 
orange-flower  water.  Whisk  the  mixture  until 
quite  smooth,  spread  it  evenly  over  the  cake 
with  the  back  of  a spoon,  and  mark  the  shape 
of  the  pieces  in  which  it  is  afterwards  to  be 
cut.  Place  the  cake  in  a very  cool  oven  to  dry 
the  icing.  Two  or  three  drops  of  cochineal 
will  give  it  a rose  tint.  Time,  half  an  hour  to 
prepare.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient, 
one  cake  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Rhenish  Cream. — Dissolve  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  and  four  ounces  of  loaf  sugar  in  a pint 
of  boiling  water,  and  let  the  liquor  stand  until 
cold.  Add  the  grated  rind  of  half  a Seville 
orange,  and  one  lemon,  and  the  juice  of  both, 
or,  if  preferred,  the  rind  of  two  and  the  juice  of 
three  lemons.  Add  the  yolks  of  four  fresh 
eggs  and  half  a pint  of  light  wine,  and  boil 
gently,  stirring  all  the  time  until  it  is  on  the 
point  of  boiling ; pour  it  into  a damp  mould, 
and  let  it  stand  in  a cool  place  till  set.  The 
flavour  of  this  cream  is  often  varied  by  the 
addition  of  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  and 
eight  bitter  ones,  which  have  been  blanched  and 
pounded,  then  mixed  with  a cupful  of  cold  water, 
and  allowed  to  soak  for  an  hour.  When  this 
addition  is  made  it  will  be  desirable  to  add  tho 
yolks  of  two  more  eggs  to  the  cream.  Time  to 
prepare  the  almonds,  an  hour  and  a half.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  lOd.  Sufficient  for  a quart 
mould. 

Rhododendron,  Yellow-flowered. — 

The  Rhododendron  Chrysanthemum,  or  yellow- 
flowered  rhododendron,  a native  of  Siberia, 
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infused  in  hot  water,  liko  tea,  is  used  among 
the  Siberians  as  an  enlivening  boverage.  In 
large  quantities  it  produces  intoxication,  some- 
times of  so  outrageous  a kind  as  to  amount 
to  actual  delirium.  A century  ago  it  was 
used  by  tlio  natives  as  a cure  for  rheumatism, 
and  subsequent  trials  elsewhere  have  proved 
that  it  is  not  without  advantage. 

Rhombo,  or  Rhombus. — Tho  rhombo 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  discriminating 
fish  eaters  of  Rome  by  the  delicacy  of  its 
flesh,  and  few  fish  would  have  been  preferred 
to  it  had  it  not  been  feared  that  it  rendered 
digestion  difficult.  Some  intrepid  stomachs, 
however,  greeted  this  dish  without  much  re- 
pugnance when  presented  to  them,  fried,  and 
sprinkled  with  pepper,  in  the  midst  of  a 
seasoning  in  which  pepper,  cinnamon,  coriander, 
benzoin,  wild  marjoram,  and  rue,  heightened  by 
a little  vinegar,  were  mixed  with  dates,  honey, 
cooked  wine  and  oil.  This  boiling  sauce  was 
poured  over  the  rhombo,  but  not  before  it  had 
been  eniiched  with  garum,  which  we  had 
almost  forgotten — that  inevitable  brine  which 
the  ancient  cooking  genius  placed  everywhere, 
and  whose  prodigious  renown  ought  to  have 
preserved  it  from  oblivion. 

Rhubarb. — Rhubarb  comes  into  season  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  just  as  apples  are  going 
out,  and  before  fresh  fruit  comes  in.  It  is 
therefore  a most  useful  production,  and  it  is 
appetising  as  well  as  wholesome,  and  is  ex- 
cellent for  purifying  the  blood.  The  parts  of 
the  plant  used  are  the  footstalks,  and  when 
these  are  very  young  they  require  only  to  bo 
wiped  with  a damp  cloth,  and  afterwards  cut 
into  suitable  lengths  before  being  cooked. 
When  the  stalks  are  fully  grown  and  thick,  the 
skin  should  be  peeled  off.  Early  forced  rhubarb, 


RHUBARB. 


or  champagne  rhubarb,  as  it  is  called,  is 
especially  prized  for  its  beautiful  colour. 
When  rhubarb  is  grown  in  tho  gardon  this 
varioty  may  be  easily  cultivated,  by  placing  an 
empty  sugar  cask  over  tho  plant  at  tho  begin- 
ning of  winter.  As  rhubarb  possesses  tho 
quality  of  imbibing  the  flavour  of  anything 
with  which  it  is  cookod,  and  imparting  its  own 


flavour  very  slightly,  it  is  most  useful  for 
mixing  with  other  and  more  richly-flavoured  I 
fruits  in  making  pics  and  puddings. 

Rhubarb  and  Bread  Pudding.— 

Butter  a pie-dish  thicjdy,  and  cover  the  botlom  I 
with  a layer  of  bread-crumbs  half  an  inch  [I 
thick.  Place  upon  this  a layer  of  rhubarb 
washed  and  cut  into  one-inch  lengths,  and  J 
sprinkle  some  moist  sugar  over  the  fruit.  Pill  I 
the  dish  with  alternate  layers  of  fruit  aud  J 
bread,  and  be  careful  that  the  sides  of  the  dish  II 
are  walled  with  bread-crumbs  ; let  bread  form  jl 
the  topmost  layer.  Lay  three  or  four  little  II 
pieces  of  butter  here  and  there  on  the  top  of  Jl 
the  pudding,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven,  jjl 
When  time  is  a consideration  the  bread  may  be  jl- 
freed  from  crust,  and  laid  in  the  pie-dish  in  thin  JB 
slices  without  being  crumbled.  Time,  half  an  'I- 
hour  to  one  hour,  according  to  size.  When  the  jl 
rhubarb  is  soft  the  pudding  is  done.  Probable  II 
cost  of  rhubarb,  od.  to  8d.  per  bundle. 

Rhubarb  and  Lemon  Jam  ( see  Lemon:  jl 
and  Rhubarb  Jam). 

Rhubarb  and  Orange  Jam.— With  a « 
pint  of  rhubarb  skinned,  cut  small,  and  shaken- J 
down,  put  three  oranges,  and  three-quarters  of  <| 
a pound  of  loaf  sugar.  Peel  the  oranges,  andiH 
cut  half  the  rind  into  thin  strips,  as  if  it  were-J 
to  be  made  into  marmalade.  Pare  the  white  | 
pith  from  the  oranges,  and  cut  them  into  thin  fl 
slices,  carefully  removing  the  pips.  Put  the  ® 
cut-up  oranges,  the  rhubarb,  and  the  requisite  fl 
quantity  of  sugar  into  a preserving-pan,  and  I 
boil  the  jam  over  a moderate  fire  until  a little.* 
will  jelly  when  laid  on  a plate.  Remove  the  | 
scum  as  it  rises,  and  stir  the  fruit  to  keep  it  I 
from  burning.  Put  the  jam  into  jars,  and  when  fd 
it  is  cold  cover  in  the  usual  way.  Time,® 
three-quarters  to  one  hour  from  the  time  the  | 
jam  boils.  Probable  cost,  Gd.  to  8d.  per  pound. « 

Rhubarb,  Blanching  of. — The  advan-  a 

tage  derived  by  blanching  the  stalks  of  rliubarl  M 
for  culinary  purposes  are  considerable.  “ They  w 
are  twofold,  namely,  the  desirable  qualities  of  i J 
improved  appearance  and  flavour,  and  a saving  i J 
in  the  quantity  of  sugar  necessary  to  render  if  N 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  since  the  leaf-stalks  la 
when  blanched,  are  much  less  harsh  than  those-  ih 
grown  under  the  full  influence  of  light,  in  an  1 1 
open  situation.”  Rhubarb  may  either  be  I 
blanched  by  earthing  up  the  roots  early  in  j ' 
spring,  or  by  using  earthen  pots  or  covers,  as  in  jSI 
blanching  seakale. 

Rhubarb,  Compote  of.  — Cliampagni  H 

or  forced  rhubarb  is  much  the  best  for  this  dish  It 
so  far  as  appearance  is  concerned.  W ipe  o)  ! 
wash,  but  do  not  peel  the  rhubarb,  and  cut  i1  IS 
into  throo-inch  lengths.  For  a pound  of  fruitp 
boil  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water  with  six  ounce:  |9 
of  loaf  sugar  for  ten  minutes,  put  in  tht  |j 
rhubarb,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently  until  1 j 
is  tender  without  being  in  tho  least  broken  J 
Lift  the  pieces  out  carefully  as  they  becoini  lj 
done  enough,  and  lay  these  in  a glass  dis.  |j 
Boil  tho  syrup  for  a minute  or  two,  and  pour  1 j 
out  to  cool.  Colour  with  two  or  three  drops  o:  j 
cochineal,  and  pour  the  syrup  over  the  frin 
This  dish  is  an  excellent  accompaniment  to  n« 
moulds  or  blancmange,  and,  owing  to  its  bng 
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colour,  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the 
table.  When  moro  convenient,  tho  rhubarb 
mav  be  baked  instead  of  boiled,  but  equal  care 
should  he  taken  that  tho  rhubarb  does  not  rail 
to  pieces.  Time  to  simmer,  ten  minutes  or 
more.  Probable  cost  of  rhubarb,  5d.  to  Sd.  per 
bundle.  Sufficient,  ono  bundle  for  three  mode- 
rate-sized  dishes. 

Rhubarb,  Compote  of  (another  way). 
—Cut  a pound  of  rhubarb  into  pieces  halt  an 
inch  long,  and  place  these  in  a stewpan  with 
six  ounces  of  powdered  sugar  and  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  water.  Shake  the  saucepan  over  a 
brisk  fire  until  the  fruit  is  tender,  lift  it  out 
carefully,  and  pile  in  the  centre  of  a glass 
dish.  Dissolve  in  the  syrup  a tea-spoonful  of 
isinglass  or  gelatine,  colour  with  two  or  three 
drops  of  cochineal,  and  when  it  is  cold  pour  it 
round  the  fruit.  Time  to  simmer  the  fruit,  ten 
minutes  or  more.  Probable  cost  of  rhubarb, 
od.  to  8d.  per  bundle. 

Rhubarb,  Compote  of  (another  way).— 
The  small  forced  rhubarb  (Mitchell’s  Royal 
Albert)  is  by  far  the  best.  Cut  about  half  a 
pound  of  it  into  pieces  half  an  inch  in  length, 
which  put  into  a stewpan  with  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  powdered  sugar  and  a wine-glassful 
of  water ; set  it  over  a sharp  fire,  occasionally 
shaking  the  stewpan  round,  and  when  quite 
tender  pour  it  into  a basin  until  cold,  when  it 
is  ready  for  serving ; should  the  syrup  be  too 
thin,  add  sufficient  isinglass  to  set  it,  and  when 
cold  dress  it  pyramidically  upon  the  dish. 

Rhubarb,  Compote  of  (another  wav).— 
Boil  in  a clean  preserving-pan  five  or  six  ounces 
of  good  sugar  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  spring 
water.  Cut  into  inch  lengths  one  pound  of 
fresh  rhubarb  stalks,  and  simmer  them  gently 
in  the  syrup,  skimming  if  necessary.  Take 
rhubarb  of  the  same  growth  that  it  may  all  be 
sufficiently  tender  at  the  same  time.  Time, 
ten  minutes  to  boil  syrup,  about  half  an  hour  to 
simmer  rhubarb. 

Rhubarb  Flummery.— Soak  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  or  gelatine  in  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  cold  water  for  an  hour.  Cut 
up  one  pound  and  a half  of  rhubarb  into  small 
pieces,  and  simmer  this  in  as  much  cold  water 
as  will  barely  cover  it,  until  it  is  quite  soft. 
Drain  off  the  juice,  put  it  into  a saucepan 
with  the  soaked  isinglass,  and  stir  until  the 
isinglass  is  dissolved.  Rub  the  fruit  through  a 
sieve,  mix  the  pulp  with  the  isinglass,  &c., 
and  add  four  table-spoonfuls  of  thick  cream. 
Sweeten  according  to  taste.  Stir  the  flummery 
over  the  fire  for  a few  minutes,  but  do  not 
allow  it  to  boil,  pour  it  into  a damped  basin, 
and  let  it  stand  in  a cool  place  till  set.  Turn 
it  out  on  a glass  dish,  and  send  it  to  table  with 
custard  poured  round  it.  Time  to  boil  the 
rhubarb,  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  according  to 
its  age.  Probable  cost,  10d.,  if  made  with 
gelatine. 

Rhubarb  Fool. — Wash  and,  if  necessary, 
peel  the  rhubarb,  and  cut  it  up  into  small 
pieces.  Put  as  much  as  is  to  bo  used  into  a jar 
which  has  a closely-fitting  lid,  with  as  much 
sugar  as  will  be  required  to  swoeten  it.  Set 


this  jar  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and 
keep  it  boiling  until  the  fruit  is  quite  soft. 
Rub  it  through  a sieve  with  the  back  of  a 
wooden  spoon,  and  mix  with  the  pulp  as  much 
cream,  milk,  or  thin  cold  custard  as  will  make 
it  of  the  consistency  of  gruel.  Tasto  it,  and  if 
not  sufficiently  sweet,  add  a little  moro  sugar. 
Serve  cold  in  a glass  dish.  Probable  cost,  5d. 
or  6d.  per  pint  if  made  with  milk.  Time, 
varying  with  the  age  of  the  fruit. 

Rhubarb  Fritters. — Pare  five  or  six 
rhubarb  stalks,  and  cut  them  small.  Beat  a 
pint  of  flour  to  a smooth  paste  with  half  a pint 
of  water,  add  a pinch  of  salt,  a pint  of  milk, 
and  two  well-beaten  eggs,  then  stir  the  rhu- 
barb into  the  batter.  Put  a large  table-spoon- 
ful of  lard  or  sweet  dripping  into  a thick- 
bottomed  frying-pan.  Melt  this,  and  when  it 
is  boiling  hot,  put  in  the  batter  by  spoonfuls, 
and  keep  each  spoonful  separate.  Flatten  the 
tops  of  the  fritters  a little,  and  when  one  side 
is  brightly  browned,  turn  them  over  upon  the 
other.  When  they  are  done  enough,  drain 
them,  and  serve  on  a hot  dish  with  a little 
piece  of  butter,  a grate  of  nutmeg,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  sugar  over  each.  Time  to  fry, 
three  or  four  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Rhubarb  Jam.— Rhubarb  jam  is  most 
wholesome  and  useful,  but  it  will  not  keep  for 
a great  length  of  time  like ' other  preserved 
fruits.  Peel  the  rhubarb,  and  cut  it  up  into 
short  lengths.  Weigh  it,  and  with  each  pound 
of  fruit  put  one  pound  of  sugar,  the  rind  of 
half  a small,  lemon,  chopped  small,  and  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  blanched  and 
chopped.  Bring  the  fruit  slowly  to  the  boil, 
stir  constantly,  and  skim  carefully,  then  boil  it 
rather  quickly  until  it  will  set  when  a little  is 
put  upon  a plate.  Put  it  into  jars,  and  -when 
it  is  cold,  tie  these  down  in  the  usual  way.  If 
liked,  the  almonds  may  be  omitted,  and  the 
juice  of  the  lemon  may  be  added  to  the  fruit. 
Time  to  boil  young  rhubarb,  about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour.  Old  rhubarb,  one  hour  to  one 
hour  and  a half,  counting  from  the  time  the 
jam  simmers  equally  all  over.  Probable  cost, 
6d.  to  Sd.  per  pound. 

Rhubarb  Jam  (another  way). — Take  as 
much  rhubarb  as  is  required,  and  cut  it  into  small 
pieces;  then  take  a pound  of  sugar  to  every 
pound  of  rhubarb,  and  let  all  steep  together  in 
a covered  jar  for  three  days.  Take  also  as 
much  ginger  as  will  fill  a wine-glass,  fill  up  the 
glass  with  whiskey,  and  let  it  also  stand  for  three 
days.  Add  the  whiskey  flavoured  with  ginger 
to  the  rhubarb,  taking  care  to  keep  back  tho 
sticks  of  ginger.  Boil  for  forty  minutes,  put 
into  jars,  and  cover  in  the  usual  way.  A wine- 
glassful  of  ginger  and  whiskey  is  usually 
thought  enough  to  flavour  seven  pounds  of 
rhubarb,  but  moro  or  less  may  be  used  according 
to  taste.  This  is  a Scotch  recipe,  and  said  to 
be  an  excellent  one.  It  is  to  bo  observed  that 
tho  latter  part  of  the  season  is  the  best  time  of 
the  year  for  preserving  rhubarb ; it  docs  not 
then  contain  so  much  water. 

Rhubarb  Jam  to  Imitate  Pre- 
served. Ginger. — Take  some  young  but 
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thick  rhubarb,  pare  it,  cut  it  into  two-inch 
lengths,  and  woigh  it.  Placo  it  on  dishes  in  a 
single  layor,  and  over  each  pound  sprinkle  tho 
grated  rind  of  one  lemon  and  one  pound  of 
powdered  loaf  sugar.  Let  it  remain  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  next  day  boil  half  a pound  of 
loaf  sugar  in  half  a pint  of  water  for  ton 
minutes,  pour  into  this  the  syrup  from  the 
rhubarb,  boil  it  twenty  minutes,  and  add 
as  much  grated  ginger  as  will  make  it 
pleasantly  hot.  Put  in  tho  pieces  of  rhubarb, 
and  let  them  simmer  gently  until  they  are 
tender,  without  being  broken,  then  lift  them 
out  with  a spoon  one  by  one,  put  them  in  jars, 
boil  the  syrup  five  minutes  longer,  and  pour  it 
over  them.  When  cold,  tie  the  jars  down  in  the 
usual  way,  and  store  in  a cool  dry  place. 
Time,  two  days.  Probable  cost,  6d.  to  8d.  per 
pound. 

Rhubarb  Mould.  — Cut  into  small 
lengths  as  much  young  rhubarb  as  will  fill  a 
quart  measure.  Boil  this  with  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  eight  bitter  almonds,  blanched  and 
chopped,  and  the  strained  juice  and  grated  rind 
of  half  a lemon,  and  stir  it  over  a brisk  fire  till 
it  is  thick  and  smooth.  Dissolve  half  an  ounce 
of  isinglass  or  gelatine  in  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  boiling  water,  stir  this  into  the  fruit,  and 
pour  the  whole  into  a mould  which  has  been 
soaked  in  cold  water  for  a time.  Put  it  into  a 
cool  place,  or  upon  ice,  and  when  it  is  quite 
firm  turn  it  out,  and  serve  with  Devonshire 
or  other  cream  round  it.  Time  to  boil  the 
rhubarb,  about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
Is.,  if  made  with  gelatine. 

Rhubarb  Pie. — Peel  the  rhubarb,  and  if  it 
is  very  large  divide  it  into  two  or  three  strips, 
and  then  into  short  lengths.  Fill  the  dish  as 
full  as  it  will  hold,  sprinkle  some  sugar  over  it, 
add  a small  pinch  of  salt,  and,  if  liked,  mix 
with  the  fruit  a flavouring  of  grated  lemon- 
peel  and  ground  ginger,  or  a little  nutmeg, 
grated.  Line  the  edges  of  the  dish  with 
pastry,  moisten  these  with  water,  and  lay  a 
cover  of  pastry  over  all.  Press  the  edges 
closely  together  and  ornament  them,  then 
sprinkle  a spoonful  or  two  of  cold  water  over 
the  pie  and  dredge  a little  white  sugar  upon  it ; 
bake  the  pie  in  a well-heated  oven  until  the 
pastry  loosens  from  the  dish.  Serve  either  hot 
or  cold.  Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour  to  one 
hour,  according  to  size. 

Rhubarb  Pudding.— Butter  a basin 
which  will  hold  a pint  and  a half,  and  line  it 
with  good  suet  crust  rolled  out  to  the  thickness 
of  half  an  inch.  Fill  it  with  rhubarb  which 
has  been  stewed  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  with 
a little  moist  sugar  and  tho  rind  of  half  a 
lemon.  Cover  tho  pudding  with  pastry,  rolled 
out  to  the  samo  thickness  as  the  sides,  pinch 
tho  edges  securely,  tie  tho  pudding  in  a cloth, 
and  boil  in  plonty  of  water  until  done  enough. 
Tho  water  must  not  cease  boiling.  Turn  tho 
pudding  out  carefully,  and  cut  a small  opening 
in  tho  top,  that  tho  steam  may  escape.  Send 
swoetonod  moltod  butter  or  a jug  of  cream 
and  sifted  sugar  to  table  with  it.  Time  to  boil, 
two  hours.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 


Rhubarb  Sherbet  (a  wholesome  and 
refreshing  beverage). — Take  as  much  young 
rhubarb,  which  has  been  cut  into  short  lengths 
as  will  measure  half  a pint.  Boil  this  in  a 
quart  of  water  for  twenty  minutes,  strain  the 
liquor  through  muslin,  and  sweeten  with  five 
or  six  large  lumps  of  sugar,  which  have  been 
rubbed  upon  the  rind  of  a small  lemon  until 
the  flavour  has  been  extracted.  Stir  the  sher- 
bet till  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  serve  when 
quite  cold.  Probable  cost,  2d.  per  pint.  Suf- 
ficient for  a quart  of  sherbet. 

Rhubarb  Soup.— Take  half  a dozen 
sticks  of  fine  young  rhubarb,  peel  them,  and 
cut  them  into  short  lengths.  Throw  these  into 
a quart  of  good  veal  or  beef  stock,  and  add  a 
moderate-sized  onion,  two  thin  slices  of  bread, 
and  a little  salt  and  pepper.  Let  the  liquor 
boil,  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  simmer 
the  soup  gently  until  the  fruit  is  quite  tender. 
Strain  it,  and  servo  with  toasted  sippets.  Time 
to  simmer  the  soup,  about  half  an  hour. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Rhubarb  Soup,  Sweet.— Boil  half  a 
pint  of  cut  rhubarb  in  a quart  of  water,  with 
the  rind  of  half  a lemon  and  two  or  three  thin 
slices  of  bread,  till  the  liquor  is  pleasantly 
flavoured.  Strain  and  sweeten  it,  add  a glassful 
of  light  wine  and  a little  cream,  and  serve.  If 
liked,  the  yolks  of  one  or  two  eggs  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  cream,  but  the  soup  must 
not  boil  after  the  eggs  are  added.  Time,  about 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  wine, 
9d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Rhubarb  Tart.— Cut  the  large  stalks  from 
the  leaves,  strip  ofi  the  skin,  and  divide  the  fruit 
into  pieces  half  an  inch  long.  With  a pint  of 
these  pieces  put  half  a tea- cupful  of  water,  half 
a tea- cupful  of  brown  sugar,  a small  pinch  of 
salt,  and  a quarter  of  a nutmeg,  grated.  Stew 
the  fruit  gently  until  it  is  quite  soft,  then  beat 
it  with  a wooden  spoon  until  it  is  smooth.  Line 
some  small  dishes  or  tartlet-pans  with  pastry, 
and  spread  on  this  a layer  of  the  stewed  fruit 
a little  more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 
Roll  out  some  pastry,  brush  it  over  with  yolk 
of  egg  beaten  up  with  a spoonful  of  milk,  and 
cut  it  into  strips  a quarter  of  an  inch  wide. 
Lay  these  across  the  tart.  Lay  a band  of 
pastry  round  the  edge  of  the  dish,  trim  it  evenly, 
and  bake  the  tart  in  a well-heated  oven.  When 
the  pastry  loosens  from  the  dish  it  is  done 
enough.  Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour  or  more. 

Rhubarb  Turnovers.— Make  a little 
good  pastry,  and  roll  it  out  to  tho  thickness  of 
a quarter  of  an  inch.  Stamp  it  out  in  rounds 
from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  lay 
upon  one-half  of  tho  pastry  a little  young 
rhubarb  cut  small  or  a little  stowed  rhubarb. 
Add  sugar  to  taste,  and  sprinkle  a little 
powdered  ginger  over  the  fruit.  Turn  tho 
pastry  over,  pinch  the  edges  closely  together, 
and  brush  tho  turnovers  with  white  of  egg. 
Sprinklo  a little  powderod  white  sugar  over 
them,  and  bake  on  tins  in  n brisk  oven.  Time 
to  bake,  about  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
Id.  each. 

Rhubarb  Vol-au-vent.— In  the  spring 

of  tho  year  this  makes  a vory  inviting  n7’* 
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wholesome  dish,  and  its  qualities  purify  the 
blood,  which  the  winter’s  food  has  rendered 
gross.  Cut  about  twelve  sticks  of  rhubarb  into 
lengths  of  one  inch,  put  it  into  a stowpan 

1 holding  about  two  quarts,  put  over  it  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  sugar,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
water,  set  it  on  a sharp  fire,  stirring  it ; do  not 
lot  it  get  brown,  or  it  will  spoil  and  lose  its 
flavour;  it  will  take  but  a few  minutes  to  do. 
When  tender,  put  it  into  a basin  to  cool ; a few 
minutes  before  serving,  fill  the  vol-au-vent 
with  it,  and  serve  cold. 

Rhubarb  Wine. — Take  fifty  pounds  of 
rhubarb,  wipe  it  with  a wet  cloth,  and  bruise 
it  well.  The  easiest  way  of  doing  this  is  -to 
lay  it  on  a clean  table,  and  crush  it  with  a 
flat-iron.  Put  it  into  a tub  or  bowl,  and 
pour  over  it  ten  gallons  of  cold  water ; let  it 
remain  nine  days,  stirring  two  or  three  times 
a day'.  Strain  off  the  liquor,  and  to  each  gallon 
put  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  half  of  the  rind.  Put  it  in  the  cask 
with  two  ounces  of  isinglass,  and  leave  it  un- 
stopped for  a month,  then  bung  it  up,  and  let 
it  stand  in  a very  cool  but  not  damp  place  for 
twelve  months,  when  it  will  be  ready  for 
bottling.  A little  brandy  may  be  added  to  the 
wine,  if  liked,  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  The 
middle  of  May  is  the  best  time  for  making 
rhubarb  wine,  as  the  fruit  is  then  full  of  sap. 
Time,  six  weeks  to  prepare.  Probable  cost, 
varying  with  the  price  of  the  rhubarb.  A 
quantity  of  rhubarb  at  this  time  of  the  year 
ought  to  be  got  for  very  little.  Sufficient  for 
about  eighteen  gallons  of  wine. 

Rhubarb  Wine  (another  way). — Cut  five 
pounds  of  rhubarb  into  short  lengths,  bruise  it, 
and  put  it  into  a bowl  with  a gallon  of  cold 
water.  Let  it  stand  for  five  days,  and  stir  it 
twice  a day.  Strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to 
it  four  pounds  of  loaf  sugar.  When  this  is 
dissolved  add  the  rind  of  a lemon  and  half  an 
ounce  of  isinglass.  Let  the  liquor  remain  for 
four  or  five  days,  until  the  fermentation  begins 
to  subside.  Skim  the  crust  from  the  surface, 
draw  off  the  wine,  put  it  into  a cask,  and  in 
a fortnight  bung  it  down.  It  will  be  ready  for 
bottling  in  six  months.  If  the  wine  ferment 
after  it  is  put  into  the  cask,  it  should  be  drawn 
off  into  another  one.  The  addition  of  a little 
currant-j  uice  will  improve  the  colour. 

Rhubarb  Wine  (another  way). — To 
forty  pounds  of  fresh-cut  juicy  rhubarb- 
stalks,  sliced  but  not  peeled,  put  ten  gallons  of 
cold  soft  water,  and  let  them  steep  two  days, 
R closely  covered  up.  Take  off  the  scum,  press 
n the  juice  out  of  the  fruit,  strain  the  liquor 
i through  a sieve,  and  put  it  to  twenty-five 
< pounds  of  good  loaf  sugar  roughly  broken. 
(I  Stir  it  well  twenty  minutes,  and  when  the 
|l  sugar  is  dissolved  fill  your  cask,  put  on  the 
* i>'ing  lightly,  or  cover  with  a tile,  and  whon  it 
has  ceased  fermenting,  add  to  it  throe  pints  of 
white  French  brandy,  and  half  a pound  of 
white  sugar-candy.  Then  stop  it  up  well  with 
paper  pasted  over  tho  bung  and  sand  upon  that ; 

! leavo  the  vent-peg  out  a day  or  two  only.  Lot 
[ rt  stand  two  or  threo  months,  then  rack  it  off. 

: .'  *^or  the  lees  perfectly  clear,  and  return  all 
into  the  cask  again,  adding  the  thin  yellow 


rinds  of  four  Seville  oranges,  and  six  ounces  of 
tho  best  barley-sugar,  dissolved  with  an  ounce 
of  isinglass  in  two  quarts  of  tho  wine.  Then 
stop  up  the  cask  again  as  before,  and  lot  it 
remain  a year  in  a cool  cellar ; you  may  then 
bottle  it,  using  the  best  corks,  and  fastening 
them  with  wire ; seal  with  green  wax,  and  when 
it  has  been  kept  nine  months  longer  it  will  be 
excellent. 

Rhubarb  Wine  (another  way). — Take 
three  ounces  of  sliced  rhubarb,  one  ounce  of 
cardamon  seeds,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  of 
bruised  ginger,  and  a pint  and  a half  of  spirit. 
Digest  for  three  days,  and  then  add  of  any 
white  wine,  two  gallons. 

Riband  Blancmange.— Make  as  much 
blancmange  as  is  required  to  fill  the  moulds. 
Divide  this  into  as  many  portions  as  it  is  in- 
tended to  have  different  colours.  Many  per- 
sons will  prefer  two  colours,  red  and  white 
only,  others  will  wish  to  have  also  green, 
chocolate,  and  yellow.  Put  a little  of  the 
blancmange  an  inch  deep  into  an  oiled  mould. 
Let  it  get  perfectly  cold  and  firm,  then  pour  in 
a little  of  a different  colour  to  the  same  depth. 
When  this  is  firm,  add  a third,  and  continue 
until  the  mould  is  full.  Put  the  mould  in  a 
cold  place  until  wanted,  and  turn  it  out  care- 
fully. The  rose-colour  may  be  produced  by 
adding  two  or  three  drops  of  cochineal  to  the 
blancmange,  chocolate  - colour  with  boiled 
chocolate,  green  with  spinach- juice,  yellow 
with  saffron  or  yolk  of  egg.  The  riband  will 
be  spoilt  unless  each  colour  is  allowed  to  get 
quite  firm  before  another  is  poured  upon  it. 

Riband  Jelly  of  Two  Colours.— Take 
as  much  clear,  bright  calf’s-foot  or  isinglass 
jelly,  properly  flavoured,  as  is  required  for  use. 
Be  careful  to  use  very  pale  jelly,  or  the  colours 
will  not  contrast  prettily.  Divide  it  into  two 
portions,  and  colour  one  portion  with  two  or 
three  drops  of  cochineal.  Pour  a layer  of  red 
an  inch  deep  into  a damped  mould.  Let  this 
get  perfectly  firm,  then  add  a layer  the  same 
depth  of  pale  jelly,  and  repeat  until  the  mould 
is  full.  The  mould  should,  if  possible,  be  placed 
upon  ice  as  each  layer  is  added.  Unless  this 
can  be  done  the  jelly  will  be  a long  time 
getting  stiff. 

Riband  W afers. — Rub  three  or  four 
lumps  of  sugar  upon  two  large  fresh  lemons 
until  all  the  yellow  part  is  taken  off.  Crush 
tho  sugar  t > powder,  and  make  the  weight  up 
to  one  pound.  Mix  with  this  three-quarters  of 
a pound  of  fine  flour,  and  add  gradually  nine 
eSSa>  which  have  been  thoroughly  beaten,  the 
yolks  and  whites  first  separately  and  afterwards 
together.  _ Roll  the  pastry  out  till  it  is  as  thin 
as  a shilling.  Stamp  it  in  rounds  the  size  of 
the  top  of  a tumbler,  lay  these  upon  well- 
buttered  tins,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 
When  half  baked,  take  the  wafers  out,  roll 
them  round  the  finger  to  tho  form  of  a scroll, 
and  return  them  to  tho  oven  to  crisp.  Time  tc 
bako,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Ribands,  Potato. — Pool  four  or  five  largo 
potatoes.  Throw  them  into  cold  water  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  dry  them  with  a cloth.  Cut 
them  round  and  round  into  thin  strips  or 


ribands  till  the  centre  is  reached,  and  fry  them 
in  plenty  of  boiling  fat  until  they  are  brightly 
browned.  Drain  them  well,  sprinkle  a little 
pepper  and  salt  over  them,  and  serve  very  hot. 
Timo  to  fry,  eight  to  ten  minutes.  Sufficient 
for  three  or  four  persons. 

Ribs  of  Beef,  To  Carve  [see  Beef,  Bibs 
of,  To  Carve). 

Ribston  Pippin. — The  following  is  the 
account  of  the  Bibston  Pippin  given  in  Lindley's 
Guide  : — “ Skin  pale  yellow,  russety  in  the 
crown  and  round  the  stalk,  and  mottled  thinly 
with  dull  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  pale 
yellow,  firm,  crisp.  Juice  saccharine,  with  a 
pungent,  rich,  and  delicious  aromatic  flavour. 
A dessert  apple  from  October  to  April,  but  it  is 
generally  in  its  greatest  perfection  when  it  has 
been  gathered  a month  or  six  weeks.  The 
Bibston  pippin  may  be  truly  said  to  be  one  of 
the  best,  and  certainly  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  dessert  apples  of  the  present  day,  as 
well  known  as  the  golden  pippin  and  the  non- 
pariel,  and  a greater  number  of  trees  of  it  are 
sold  by  nurserymen  throughout  England  than 
of  both  those  sorts  put  together.  It  was  raised, 
according  to  traditionary  accounts,  from  some 
pips  which  were  brought  from  Bouen,  about 
the  year  1688,  and  sown  in  the  garden  at 
Bibston  Hall,  near  Knaresborough,  in  the 
county  of  York.’’ 

Ricardo  Sauce  for  Game,  &c.— Take 
any  bones  of  cold  roast  game  that  may  be  left 
from  a previous  dressing,  chop  them  into  small 
pieces,  and  dredge  a table-spoonful  of  flour  over 
them.  Slice  four  moderate-sized  onions,  and 
fry  them  in  butter  until  they  are  lightly  browned 
without  being  burnt;  put  them  into  a clean 
saucepan  with  the  bones,  half  a pint  of  stock 
made  from  bones,  a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful 
of  Liebig’s  extract  of  meat,  a crust  of  toasted 
bread,  a glassful  of  sherry,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  Stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire  till  done 
enough,  rub  it  through  a fine  sieve,  heat  it 
again,  and  serve.  Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour 
to  simmer  the  sauce.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 

Rice.— Bice  forms  a most  useful  and  valu- 
able article  of  farinaceous  food.  It  is  light, 
nourishing,  easy  of  digestion,  and  cheap.  It 
has  a tendency  to  constipate  the  bowels,  there- 
fore it  is  freely  given  in  cases  of  diarrhoea.  In 
hot  countries  it  is  very  largely  used.  Of  the 
varieties  of  rice,  Carolina  is  the  best,  largest, 
and  most  expensive.  Patna  rice  i ? almost  as 
good;  the  grains  are  small,  long,  and  white. 
Patna  rice  is  chiefly  used  for  curries.  Madras 
rice  is  the  cheapest.  In  this  country  rice  is 
greatly  undervalued  as  an  article  of  food.  In 
times  of  scarcity  it  has  been  used  as  a partial 
substitute  for  flour.  Ground  rice  is  used  for 
puddings,  blancmanges,  calces,  and  custards. 
Bice  should  bo  kept  closoly  covered  to  keep  in- 
sects from  it. 

Rice  (a  la  Bonne  Femme). — Wash  six  ounces 
of  rice,  throw  it  into  plenty  of  fast-boiling 
water,  and  lot  it  boil  quickly  for  fivo  minutes, 
then  drain,  and  cool  it.  Cut  four  ounces  of 
streaky  bacon  into  dice,  and  fry  those  in  a littlo 
butter  until  the  colour  begins  to  turn.  Throw 
in  the  rico,  dredge  peppor  lightly  over  it,  and 


pour  upon  it  a pint  and  a half  of  good  broth. 
Let  it  boil  till  tender,  stirring  occasionally  to 
prevent  it  burning.  Have  ready  half  a pint  of 
hot  tomato  sauce.  Pour  out  the  rice,  mix  it 
thoroughly  with  the  sauce,  and  pile  the  mixture 
lightly  on  a dish  in  the  form  of  a pyramid. 
Placo  fried  sausages  round  the  rice,  and  serve 
very  hot.  Time  to  boil  the  rice,  about  half  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.,  exclusive  of  the 
sausages.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 


RICE. 


Rice  (a  la  Milanaise).— Boil  half  a pound 
of  rice  as  for  curry,  and  dry  it.  Fry  in  hot  fat 
over  a slow  fire  till  it  begins  to  colour,  and 
guard  very  carefully  against  its  burning.  Mix 
with  it  as  much  grated  Parmesan  as  will  flavour 
it  thoroughly,  and  add  cold-dressed  fowl,  fish, 
game,  or  shell-fish,  torn  into  shreds  with  two 
forks.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  serve 
hot.  Bice  a la  Milanaise  is  sometimes  fried  in 
fat  till  it  is  lightly  coloured,  then  simmered 
until  tender  in  as  much  broth  as  will  cover  it, 
flavoured  with  Parmesan,  and  served  instead  of 
soup. 

Rice  (a  la  Soeur). — Wash  half  a pound  of 
rice  in  two  or  three  waters.  Place  it  in  a large 
saucepan  with  plenty  of  salted  water,  and  boil 
quickly  till  tender,  and  in  order  to  ascertain 
when  this  point  is  reached  try  the  grains  occa- 
sionally with  the  finger  and  thumb.  Pour  off 
the  water,  and  shake  the  saucepan  over  the  fire 
till  the  rice  is  dry.  Add  a slice  of  fresh  butter, 
and  a littlo  grated  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt,  and 
when  these  ingredients  arc  mixed  with  the  rice 
put  in  also  the  white  meat  of  a dried  haddock 
tom  into  flakes  with  two  forks,  and  the  whiles  • 
of  threo  hard-boiled  eggs  chopped  sfnall.  l’ile 
this  mixture  on  a hot  dish,  sprinkle  over  the 
top  the  yolks  of  tho  eggs,  which  have  been 
rubbed  through  a wire  sieve,  and  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  grated  Parmesan,  and  put 
tho  dish  in  the  oven  for  a few  minutes  till  the 
surface  is  lightly  browned.  Serve  very  hot. 
Timo  to  boil  tho  rico,  ten  minutes  or  more. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  4d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 


ersons. 

Rice  (it  la  Turque).  No.  1.  WashWD 
ound  of  rice  in  two  or  three  waters,  iurow 
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t into  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  boil 
[uickly  for  five  minutes.  Drain  and  dry  it. 
dice  an  onion,  and  fry  in  hot  fat  till  it  is 
ightly  browned.  Take  it  out  and  fry  the  rice 
if  the  same  butter  over  a gentle  fire,  turning 
t about  continually  to  keep  it  from  burning. 
tVhen  it  is  lightly  coloured,  pour  over  it  three 
lints  of  good  gravy  soup,  lightly  tinged  with 
afiron  powder,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  till 
ender.  Add  to  the  soup  a slight  seasoning  of 
alt  and  cayenne,  a thickening  of  flour  and 
gutter,  and  as  much  grated  Parmesan  as  will 
leason  it.  Boil  the  whole  gently  for  ten  minutes, 
md  serve  as  hot  as  possible  in  a soup  tureen. 
\o.  2.  Boil  and  dry  the  rice  as  above.  Melt  a 
lice  of  butter  in  a frying-pan,  and  fry  in  this 
he  rice,  first  colouring  it  slightly  with  ground 
afiron,  and  seasoning  with  salt  and  cayenne, 
is  the  rice  will  burn  very  easily,  it  should  be 
ided  over  a gentle  fire,  and  should  be  thrown 
n just  as  the  butter  begins  to  simmer.  When 
t is  lightly  browned  throw  in  two  table-spoon- 
uls  of  raisins,  picked  and  cleaned.  Serve  very 
lot.  The  rice  must  be  boiled  until  it  is  tender 
iut  unbroken. 

Rice  (a  l’ltalienne).- — No.  1.  Wash  half 
i,  pound  of  rice  in  several  waters.  Throw  it 
nto  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  until  tender. 
Drain  and  dry  it.  Wash  and  drain  a moderate- 
ized  cabbage,  and  shred  it  finely.  Melt  a slice 
>f  fresh  butter  in  a saucepan,  fry  in  this  four 
mnces  of  streaky  bacon  cut  into  dice,  and  add 
he  shred  cabbage,  a table-spoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  A clove 
»f  garlic  and  a sprig  of  fennel  may  be  also 
idded,  if  liked.  Cover  the  saucepan  closely, 
md  stew  the  cabbage  as  gently  as  possible  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Put  in  the  boiled 
rice,  stew  the  whole  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer, 
ind  serve  the  preparation  piled  high  on  a hot 
lish  with  grated  Parmesan  or  Cheddar  cheese 
sprinkled  over  the  top.  No.  2.  Boil  half  a 
jound  of  rice,  drain  and  dry  it  as  before.  Melt 
m ounce  of  butter  in  a frying-pan,  fry  in  this  a 
noderate-sized  onion  chopped  small,  and  add 
.he  dry  rice,  the  pulp  of  three  baked  potatoes, 
vn  ounce  of  grated  Parmesan  or  Cheddar  cheese, 
imd  a little  pepper  and  salt.  When  the  mixture 
s thoroughly  heated  pile  it  on  a hot  dish.  Lay 
pn  the  surface  some  filleted  anchovies  or  sardines, 
and  serve  immediately.  No.  3.  Boil  and  dry 
he  rice  as  before.  Fry  a chopped  onion  with 
i spoonful  of  salad-oil  or  an  ounce  of  fresh 
lutter  till  lightly  browned.  Add  two  tea- 
ipoonfuls  of  curry-paste  and  half  a pint  of 
ricked  shrimps,  and  stir  these  over  the  fire  for 
:our  or  five  minutes.  Throw  in  the  boiled  rico 
md  one  ounce  of  grated  Parmesan  or  Cheddar, 
md  serve  the  preparation  quite  hot.  No.  4. 
Boil  and  dry  the  rice  as  before.  Fry  it  in  hot 
tut,  and  mix  with  it  any  remains  of  fish,  moat, 
ir  poultry  that  may  bo  at  hand,  being  careful 
Irst  to  divide  these  into  small  pieces.  Season 
■vith  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg,  add  a 
ipoonful  of  Parmesan  or  other  cheese,  and  sorvo 
very  hot. 

Rice,  American  mode  of  Cooking. 

—Take  a nice  clean  stowpan,  with  a closoly- 
itting  lid.  Have  ready  a clean  piece  of  white 
doth,  large  enough  to  cover  over  the  top  of  the 


stewpan,  and  hang  down  inside  nearly  to,  but 
not  in  contact  with,  the  bottom,  and  thus  form 
a sort  of  sack,  into  which  put  the  rice.  Pour 
over  it  two  cupfuls  of  water,  and  then  put  on 
the  lid  of  the  stewpan  so  as  to  hold  up  the 
cloth  inside  and  fit  tight  all  round.  Put  the 
stewpan  on  the  fire,  and  the  steam  generated  by 
' the  water  will  cook  the  rico  to  perfection.  Add 
more  water,  but  only  just  enough  to  keep  up  ' 
the  steam. 

Rice  and  Almond  Mould.— Wash  six 
ounces  of  best  Carolina  rice  in  one  or  two 
waters.  Drain  it  and  put  it  into  a delicately 
clean  saucepan  with  a quart  of  milk,  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  two  ounces  of  sweet 
almonds,  and  four  bitter  ones,  which  have 
been  blanched  and  pounded  to  a smooth  paste. 
Simmer  the  rice  gently  until  it  is  quite  tender. 
Beat  it  for  two  or  three  minutes  with  a wooden 
spoon,  and  press  it  into  a damp  mould.  Let  it 
stand  in  a cold  place  for  four  or  five  hours. 
Turn  it  out  carefully,  ornament  it  with  bright- 
coloured  jam  or  jelly  of  any  kind,  pour  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  cream  or  good  custard  over 
it,  and  it  is  ready  for  serving.  Time  to  simmer 
the  rice,  a little  more  than  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  9d.,  exclusive  of  the  cream  and  jam. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Rice  and  Apple  Cake.— Take  half  a 
pound  of  rice,  boil  it  in  milk  till  tender  and  in 
a thick  mass,  adding  sugar,  grated  lemon-peel, 
and  a cupful  of  peach- water,  or  flavour  with 
two  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water  and  one 
ounce  of  pounded  bitter  almonds.  Stir  the 
mixture  well,  that  it  may  not  bum.  Peel 
twelve  large  apples,  slice  them  thin,  and  stew 
them  in  a glassful  of  wine  and  a little  water, 
adding  some  sugar  and  grated  lemon-peel.  Let 
them  stew  till  they  become  a fine  marmalade. 
When  the  apples  and  rice  are  both  cold,  take  a 
cake-form,  cover  it  thin  with?  rice,  spread  the 
apples  over  it,  spread  rice  again  about  the  thick- 
ness of  the  back  of  a knife,  then  apples,  and  so 
on,  the  last  layer  being  rice.  Set  the  cake  in 
the  oven  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  turn  it  out 
when  cold,  and  send  to  table  with  punch  or  ' 
custard  sauce  poured  over  it. 

Rice  and  Apple  Pudding.— Throw 
half  a pound  of  nee  into  boiling  water,  let  it 
boil  for  ten  minutes,  drain,  and  dry  it.  Spread 
half  of  it  on  a pudding-cloth,  and  lay  upon  it 
six  or  eight  apples  pared,  cored,  and  sliced,  the 
thin  rind  of  half  a lemon,  and  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  sugar.  Spread  the  remainder  of  the  rice 
over  the  fruit,  draw  the  cloth  loosely  over  it, 
and  tie  it  securely.  Be  careful  to  allow  plenty 
of  room  for  the  rice  to  swell.  Plunge  the  pud- 
ding into  boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling 
until  done  enough.  It  will  be  well  to  put  a 
plate  under  it  to  keep  it  from  sticking.  Turn  it 
out  carefully,  and  send  to  table  with  a small 
quantity  of  sweet  sauce  poured  round  the  pud- 
ding, and  more  in  a tureen.  Time  to  boil, 
an  hour  and  three-quarters  to  two  hours. 
Probable  cost,  7d.  Sufficient  for  sLx  or  seven 
persons. 

Rice  and.  Apples. — Simmer  six  ounces  of 
rice  in  a quart  ot  milk  till  it  is  tender  and  has 
absorbed  the  liquor.  Sweoten  it,  and  flavour 
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with  grated  nutmeg  or  grated  lemon-rind. 
Pare  eight  or  ton  large  apples,  quarter  and  core 
them,  and  lay  them  in  a saucepan  with  the 
chopped  rind  and  strained  juice  of  a large  fresh 
lemon,  four  table-spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar, 
and  a wine-glassful  of  water.  Let  them  simmer 
gently  until  they  are  tender,  then  drain  them 
on  a sieve.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to 
break.  Spread  the  rice  on  a dish,  and  make  it 
Slightly  hollow  in  the  centre.  Lay  part  of  the 
apples  upon  it,  spread  more  rice  over  these, 
then  add  more  apples,  and  repeat  until  the  in- 
gredients are  used,  and  the  rice  has  assumed 
tho  form  of  a pyramid.  Boil  the  juice  which 
drained  from  the  apples  to  a thick  syrup,  and 
pour  this  hot  over  the  whole.  Garnish  the  dish 
prettily  with  angelica  or  with  lemon  or  orange- 
rind  cut  into  strips  and  stewed  in  the  syrup. 
Serve  either  hot  or  cold.  Time,  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  simmer  the  rice,  half  an  hour  to 
stew  the  apples.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  Suf- 
ficient for  five  or  six  persons. 

Rice  and  Apples  (another  way).— -Boil 
six  ounces  of  rice  in  a quart  of  milk  till  tender ; 
sweeten  and  flavour  agreeably.  Pare  six  or 
eight  medium-sized  apples,  scoop  out  the  cores, 
and  fill  the  cavities  with  sugar,  butter,  and 
lemon-rind.  Lay  the  apples  in  a thickly- 
buttered  dish,  and  put  the  rice  round  them. 
Brush  the  surface  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  sift 
powdered  sugar  thickly  over  it.  Place  the  dish 
in  a brisk  oven,  and  bake  the  preparation  until 
the  apples  are  tender  and  the  rice  is  brightly 
browned.  Serve  hot  or  cold.  Time  to  bake, 
one  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Rice  and  Apples  (another  way ).—See 
Apples  and  Rice. 

Rice  and  Apricot  Pudding.— Wash 
one  pound  of  ric^.  Drain  it,  and  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  three  pints  of  boiling  milk,  a 
slice  of  fresh  butter,  and  three  table-spoonfuls 
of  sugar.  Let  it  simmer  gently  for  an  hour. 
Pour  it  out,  and  when  it  is  partially  cooled  stir 
into  it  three  well-beaten  eggs.  Take  a dozen 
and  a half  of  preserved  apricots.  Halve  them, 
simmer  them  in  a little  thin  syrup  for  five 
minutes,  and  drain  them.  Butter  a plain  pud- 
ding mould,  and  sprinkle  bread-crumbs  over  the 
butter.  Place  in  the  mould  a layer  of  rice  an 
inch  thick.  Put  on  this  some  pieces  of  apricot, 
and  fill  the  mould  with  alternate  layers  of  rice 
and  fruit.  Bake  the  pudding  in  a moderately- 
heated  oven.  When  it  is  done  enough,  turn  it 
out  carefully,  and  serve  with  a good  custard 
poured  round  it.  If  preferred,  other  fruits  may 
be  used  instead  of  apricots.  Pine-apple  or 
apple  are  especially  suitable.  Time  to  bake, 
about  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  varying  with 
the  price  of  fruit.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen 
persons. 

Rice  and  Apricots  ( sec  Apricots,  au  Riz). 

Rice  and  Chicken. — Wash  half  a pound 
of  rice  in  two  or  three  waters,  throw  it  into 
boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Drain  it  on  a sieve.  Truss  a 
plump  young  chicken  for  boiling.  Put  it  into 
a stewpan  with  the  rice,  a slice  of  butter,  a 


pinch  of  salt,  six  or  eight  peppercorns,  and  a 
small  onion.  Pour  in  as  much  veal  stock  or 
water  as  wifi  cover  the  fowl  and  the  rice,  cover 
tho  saucepan  closely,  bring  the  liquor  to  the 
boil,  then  draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side,  and  let 
all  simmer  very  gently  until  the  chicken  is  done 
enough.  Take  it  up,  and  keep  it  hot.  Strain 
tho  rice,  and  let  it  swell  for  a minute  or  two  on 
a sieve  before  the  fire.  Strain  the  gravy, 
thicken  it  with  a little  flour  and  butter,  add  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  and  further  season- 
ing if  required,  then  heat  it  again.  Serve  the 
fowl  in  the  centre  of  a dish,  with  the  rice 
neatly  arranged  round  it,  a little  of  the  sauce 
poured  over  it,  and  the  rest  in  a tureen.  Serve 
immediately.  Time  to  simmer  the  chicken, 
half  an  hour  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  from 
the  time  the  stock  boils.  Probable  cost,  5s.  or 
more,  according  to  the  price  of  the  chicken. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Rice  and  Chicken  (another  way).— Boil 
a chicken  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  as  in 
the  preceding  recipe.  Drain  off  the  rice,  and 
beat  it  thoroughly  till  quite  smooth  with  a slice 
of  butter,  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nut- 
meg, and  as  much  curry-powder  as  will  make 
it  a bright  yellow  colour.  Spread  part  of  the 
rice  on  a dish,  lay  the  fowl  upon  it,  and  put 
the  rest  of  the  rice  round  it,  leaving  the  breast 
uncovered.  Make  the  surface  of  the  rice  smooth, 
and  lay  upon  it  a border  of  hard-boiled  eggs 
cut  into  quarters  lengthwise.  Strain  the  gravy 
in  which  the  rice  was  boiled,  and  serve  in  a 
tureen. 

Rice  and  Chicken  (a  la  Creole). — Wash 
half  a pound  of  rice  in  two  or  three  waters, 
throw  it  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  quickly 
until  it  is  quite  tender.  Drain  it,  and  put  it 
on  a sieve  before  the  fire  to  swell.  Divide 
two  young  chickens  into  neat  joints  convenient 
for  serving,  sprinkle  over  these  a seasoning 
made  with  two  crushed  cloves,  ten  powdered 
peppercorns,  and  a pinch  of  ground  saffron, 
and  fry  in  hot  fat  till  they  are  lightly  and 
equally  browned  all  over.  Take  them  up,  and 
in  the  same  fat  fry  thirty  small  onions  chopped 
small.  As  soon  as  the  onions  turn  yellow, 
drain  and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  the 
fried  fowl,  and  pour  over  all  as  much  veal  stock 
as  will  cover  them.  Let  all  simmer  gently 
together  until  the  chicken  is  done  enough.  But- 
the  pieces  of  chicken  on  a dish,  thicken  the 
gravy  with  a spoonful  of  brown  thickening,  and 
pour  it  over  them : serve  the  rice  on  a separate 
dish.  The  rice  and  the  chicken  should  bo 
stewed  at  the  same  time,  that  they  may  be  suf- 
ficiently dressed  and  hot  together.  Time  to 
simmer  the  chicken,  about  forty  minutes.  1 ro- 
bable  cost  of  chickens,  2s.  6d.  each  when  in  full 
season.  Sufficient  for  seven  or  eight  persons. 

Rice  and  Egg  Soup  (a  Danish  recipe). 
— Make  a bouillon,  and  strain  it;  set  it  again  on 
the  tire  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  scalae 
rice  ; let  it  boil  till  quite  tender,  then  beat  up 
the  yolks  of  four  or  six  eggs,  and  stir  them  m- 
The  ’soup  must  not  boil  after  the  eggs  are  added. 
Send  to  table  with  toasted  bread. 

Rice  and  Gooseberry  Pudding  (** 

Gooseberry  and  Rice  Pudding). 
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Rice  and  Green  Pea  Soup  (a  French 
recipe). — Take  a sufficient  quantity  of  rice,  ana 
wash  it  four  or  five  times  in  moderately  warm 
water.  Add  somo  thin  stock,  and  boil  for  an 
hour  and  a half.  When  the  rice  is  cooked, 
add,  about  an  hour  and  a half  boforo  serving  the 
soup,  some  puree  of  green  peas,  taking  care 
that  they  are  well  mixed,  and  are  neither  too 
thick  nor  too  thin. 

Rice  and  Indian  Curry.— Wash  half  a 
pound  of  Patna  rice  in  two  or  three  waters. 
Drain  it,  and  throw  it  into  plenty  of  cold  water, 
bring  it  slowly  to  the  boil,  keeping  the  saucepan 
uncovered,  and  let  it  boil  gently  until  the 
grains  are  tender  when  pressed  between  the 
thumb  and  finger,  but  are  still  quite  distinct 
from  one  another.  The  rice  will  need  to  boil 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Drain  and  dry 
it  on  a sieve  before  the  fire.  Take  two 
pounds  of  undressed  meat  of  any  kind,  or 
of  rabbit,  chicken,  or  fish,  and  cut  this  up 
into  neat  pieces  convenient  for  serving.  Slice 
two  large  onions,  and  fry  them  in  butter 
till  they  are  lightly  browned  without  being  at 
all  burnt.  Take  them  up,  and  fry  the  meat  in 
the  same  fat,  moving  it  about  to  keep  it  from 
burning.  Mix  a dessert-spoonful  of  curry- 
paste,  a dessert-spoonful  of  curry-powder,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  ground  rice  very  smoothly  with 
a cupful  of  milk.  Pour  this  over  the  meat,  and 
add  half  a pint  of  good  stock  made  from  bones, 
the  fried  onions,  a little  salt,  and  a clove  of 
garlic,  if  this  is  liked,  but  the  curry  will  be 
more  generally  acceptable  if  the  garlic  is 
omitted.  Stir  the  sauce  till  it  boils,  and  simmer 
all  gently  together  till  the  meat  is  tender.  The 
time  required  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
meat.  Put  the  pieces  of  meat  on  a dish.  Lift 
out  the  pieces  of  onion,  and  stir  into  the  curry 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Pour  the  sauce  over 
the  meat,  and  serve.  Send  the  rice  to  table  on 
a separate  dish.  It  should  be  arranged  that  the 
curry  and  the  rice  shall  be  done  enough  at  the 
same  time.  Time,  altogether,  about  two  hours. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Rice  and  Macaroon  Pudding.— Wash 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice,  and  boil  it  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  milk  till  it  is  tender,  and  has 
absorbed  the  liquor.  Boil  with  it  the  rind  of 
half  a lemon  or  three  or  four  bitter  almonds,  to 
flavour  it.  Turn  it  into  a basin  to  cool.  Beat 
; three  ounces  of  fresh  butter  to  cream.  Mix 
with  this  three  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  and 
the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Stir  in  tho 
rice,  and  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs  whisked  to 
a firm  froth.  Butter  a pudding-mould  rather 
thickly.  Put  in  this  a layer  of  rice,  then  a 
layer  of  macaroons,  and  repeat  until  the  mould 
is  full.  Lay  a buttered  paper  on  the  top  of  tho 
pudding,  tie  it  in  a cloth,  and  steam  until 
done  enough.  Turn  it  out  carefully,  and  send 
raspberry  or  rcd-currant  sauce  to  table  with 
f|  the  pudding.  About  three  ounces  of  macaroons 
'!  will  be  required.  Time  to  stoam  the  pudding, 
two  hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  9d.  Sufficient 
i for  five  or  six  persons. 

Rice  and  Milk. — Wash  a pound  of  rice, 
: 1 drain  it,  and  simmer  in  fivo  pints  of  water  till 
: it  forms  a thick  paste.  Stir  into  it  a quart 
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of  milk,  add  treaclo  or  sugar,  with  flavouring, 
or,  if  preferred,  popper  and  salt.  Boil  .for  a 
fow  minutes,  and  servo  hot.  Time,  five  minutes 
to  boil  tho  rice  with  the  milk.  Sufficient  for 
half  a dozen  persons.  Probable  cost,  8d. 

Rice  and  Mussels  ( nee  Mussels  and  Rice). 

Rice  and  Onion  Soup.— Brown  Soup. — 
Cut  six  onions  into  pieces  the  size  and  shape  of 
dice,  and  fry'-  them  in  butter  until  they  are 
nicely  browned.  Pour  over  them  as  much  stock 
as  will  cover  them,  and  let  them  simmer  gently 
till  tender.  Rub  them  through  a sieve,  add-  to 
the  pulp  two  quarts  of  good  stock,  put  the 
whole  back  into  the  stewpan,  with  four  ounces 
of  well-washed  rice,  and  simmer  all  gently 
together  until  the  rice  is  tender.  Add  salt  and 
white  pepper,  and  serve.  In  boiling  the  soup 
be  careful  first  to  sldm  it  thoroughly,  and,  after 
the  fat  is  removed,  to  stir  the  soup  frequently. 
The  flavour  of  this  soup  may  be  pleasantly 
varied  by  frying  four  carrots,  two  turnips.,  six 
leeks,  and  a little  root  of  parsley  with  the  onions. 
White  Soup. — Mix  six  chopped  onions  with 
four  ounces  of  soaked  rice.  Boil  the  whole  till 
tender  in  two  quarts  of  veal  or  chicken  broth : 
season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a pinch  of  pow- 
dered mace.  When  the  soup  is  done  enough, 
stir  into  it  one-third  of  the  quantity'  of  boil- 
ing milk.  Let  it  boil  up,  and  it  will  be  ready  for 
serving.  Time,  one  hour  and  a half  to  two 
hours.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Rice  and  Parmesan,  Pigeons  with. 

( see  Pigeons  with  Rice,  &c.). 

Rice  and  Pumpkin  Soup  ( see  Pumpkin 
and  Rice  Soup). 

Rice  and  Tapioca  Pudding.— Butter 
a pie-dish,  and  lay  in  it  a tea-cupful  of  mixed 
rice  and  tapioca,  a little  more  of  the  former 
than  of  the  latter.  Sprinkle  over  this  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  powdered  white  sugar  and  a 
little  grated  nutmeg,  and  pour  over  it  three 
pints  of  cold  milk.  Place  a piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  a fourpenny-piece  on  the  top  of 
the  milk,  and  bake  the  pudding  in  a gentle 
oven.  Time  to  bake,  three  or  four  hours.  Pro- 
bable cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen 
persons. 

Rice  and  Veal  Broth.— Put  two  pounds 
of  the  knuckle  of  veal  into  a saucepan,  and 
pour  over  it  two  quarts  of  boiling  water ; add 
four  ounces  of  washed  rice,  half  a blade  of 
mace,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  all 
simmer  as  gently  as  possible  from  an  hour  and 
a half  to  two  hours.  Serve  the  broth  in  a 
tureen  with  part  of  the  meat,  and  send  the  rest 
of  the  meat  to  table  on  a separate  dish,  with 
parsley  sauce  over  it.  Time,  one  hour  and  a 
half.  Probable  cost,  2s.  4d.  Sufficient  for  six 
or  eight  persons. 

Rico  and  Veal  Cutlets. — Take  equal 
parts  of  cold  veal  and  of  rice  boiled  in  milk 
till  it  is  tender.  Pound  the  ingredients  in  a 
mortar,  first  separately',  and  afterwards  to- 
gether, season  tho  mixture  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a very  small  portion  of  grated  nut- 
mog,  and.  bind  it  together  with  yolk  of  egg. 
I orm  it  into  tho  shape  of  small  outlets,  brush 
theso  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  fry'  in  hot 
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fat.  Serve  with  piquant  sauce,  and  send 
stowed  mushrooms  to  table  on  a separate  dish. 
Timo  to  fry,  till  lightly  browned  on  both  sides. 
Probable  cost  of  veal,  about  Is.  2d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient,  half  a dozen  small  cutlets  for  three 
persons. 

Bice  and  Veal  Soup  ( see  Veal  and  Rico 
Soup). 

Rice  and  Wheat  Bread  ( see  Bread, 
Wheat  and  Rice). 

Rice,  Andalusian.— This  dish,  which  is 
one  very  commonly  served  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  is  valued  as  a tonic  during  tho  heats 
of  summer,  and  is  also  recommended  as  a 
preventative  of  intestinal  indisposition : it  is 
peculiar,  but  the  taste  for  it  is  an  easily 
acquired  one.  Warm  in  a saucepan  half  a 
pound  of  best  olivc-oil  or  fresh  butter.  Throw 
in  half  a pound  of  picked  rice,  and  one  pound 
or  one  pound  and  a half  of  veal  or  poultry  flesh, 
cut  into  neat  squares.  Add  half  a pint  of  tomato 
sauce,  or  three  or  four  fresh  tomatoes,  one  or 
two  chopped  onions,  a table-spoonful  of  shred 
parsley,  a pinch  of  powdered  saffron,  and  a little 
pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne.  In  Spain  a clove  of 
garlic  is  always  added.  Stir  these  ingredients 
into  the  warm  oil,  and  let  them  stew  gently  for 
ten  minutes ; pour  over  them  a pint  of  stock  or 
water,  cover  the.  saucepan  closely,  and  let  its 
contents  simmer  gently  until  the  rice  has 
absorbod  the  liquor.  Throw  the  whole  into  a 
heated  strainer  for  a minute  to  drain  off  any 
oil  that  may  be  left,  and  pile  the  rice,  which 
will  be  a bright  yellow  colour,  upon  a hot  dish. 
Hold  a red-hot  shovel  or  salamander  over  the 
top  for  a minute  or  two  to  brown  the  surface, 
and  send  the  dish  to  table  with  cut  lemons, 
that  each  guest  may  squeeze  a little  juice  over 
his  plate.  Time,  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  simmer  the  rice.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Rice,  Apple.— Boil  four  ounces  of  rice  in 
milk,  with  sugar  and  lemon-peel  chopped  fine, 
till  it  becomes  tender.  Peel  and  core  six  apples, 
let  thorn  simmer  in  sugar  and  water  with  tho 
juico  of  a lemon  till  they  are  so  tender  that  a 
fork  will  easily  pass  through  them ; then  take 
them  off  and  lot  them  drain.  Make  in  the  same 
syrup  reduced,  a marmalade  with  four  apples, 
which  is  to  bo  mixed  with  the  rice,  and  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs.  Spread  this  marmalade  on 
a baking-dish ; place  the  six  apples  in  it  in  such 
a manner  that  the  hollow  part  will  be  uppermost 
and  ovon  with  the  rice;  bake  them  in  a moderate 
oven.  Tho  moment  before  serving,  fill  the 
contro  of  tho  apples  with  apricot  marmalade,  or 
any  other  preserve  you  please.  Or  you  may 
make  tho  foundation  entirely  of  apple  mar- 
malado,  filling  tho  apples  with  preserves  when 
you  place  thorn  in  tho  dish,  and  masking  the 
wholo  with  rieo. 

Rice,  Apples  (Souffle  of),  in  [see 
Apples,  Souffle  of,  in  Rice). 

Rice,  Apricots  with  {see  Apricots  with 
Rico). 

Rice  Beer. — Tho  practico  of  browing  beer 
from  rice  is  rapidly  coming  into  uso  in  Ger- 
many. The  beer  is  said  to  be  of  a very  clear 


pale  colour,  and  of  an  extremely  pleasant  mild 
taste,  foaming  strongly,  and  yet  retaining  well 
its  carbonic  acid. 

Rice  Biscuits.— Beat  two  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  to  a cream.  Stir  into  this  four  ounces 
of  ground  rice  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  pow- 
dered loaf  sugar.  Moisten  the  mixture  with  a 
well-beaten  egg,  roll  it  out,  and  stamp  it  into 
small  rounds  with  a pastry-cutter.  Put  these 
on  a baking-dish,  and  bake  in  a gentle  oven. 
Timo  to  bake,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Suf- 
ficient for  a dozen  small  cakes.  Probable  cost, 
6d.  for  this  quantity. 

Rice  Blancmange. — Soak  three  laurel- 
leaves  or  the  thin  rind  of  half  a lomon  in  a quart 
of  milk  till  it  is  pleasantly  flavoured,  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, drop  into  the  milk  a few  drops  of  almond 
or  vanilla  flavouring.  Mix  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  ground  rice  smoothly  with  a portion  of  the 
milk,  add  tho  rest  gradually,  together  with  a 
slice  of  fresh  butter  and  a little  sugar,  and  put 
the  whole  into  a saucepan.  Stir  it  over  the 
fire,  and  let  it  boil  for  about  ten  minutes,  or 
until  it  leaves  the  sides  of  the  pan ; turn  it  into 
a damp  mould,  and  let  it  stand  in  a cold  place 
till  it  is  set.  Just  before  it  is  wanted,  turn 
it  upon  a glass  dish,  ornament  with  bright- 
coloured  jam,  or  place  stewed  fruit  round  it, 
and  if  liked,  serve  a little  custard  with  it.  Tho 
appearance  of  this  dish  may  be  varied  by  put- 
ting it  into  five  or  six  small  cups  instead  of  into 
one  mould,  placing  a piece  of  candied  fruit 
upon  the  top  of  each  one  when  turned  out,  and 
pouring  custard  round  the  whole.  Time,  about 
ten  minutes  to  boil  the  rice.  Probable  cost,  Sd., 
exclusive  of  jam  and  custard.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Rice  Blancmange  (another  way).— See 
Blancmange,  Rice. 

Rice  Blancmange  (a  German  recipe).— 
Take  half  a pound  of  ground  rice  and  boil  it  in 
a quart  of  milk  or  cream,  adding  sugar,  lemon- 
peel,  and  a stick  of  cinnamon  or  a piece  of 
vanilla.  When  the  rice  is  well  boiled  take  out 
the  spice  and  lemon-peel ; dip  a basin  or  mould 
into  cold  water,  and  pour  the  rice  into  it. 
When  the  rice  is  quite  cold,  turn  it  out,  and 
serve  with  a custard  or  fruit  sauce  poured 
over. 

Rice,  Boiled.— Tako  a pound  of  good  nee, 
and  wash  it  well  in  two  separate  waters. 
When  the  water  is  boiling  throw  in  the  nee. 
When  the  rice  is  three-parts  done,  dram  the 
water  from  it  in  a sieve.  Butter  the  inside  of  a 
stewpan,  put  tho  rice  into  it,  close  the  i 
tightly,  and  put  the  pan  in  a warm  oven,  or  by 
the  side  of  tho  fire,  until  the  rice  is  PC™CW 
tender.  Prepared  thus  every  grain  will  bo 
distinct  and  beautifully  white.  Servo  witn 
curry  or  with  any  other  dish. 

Rice,  Boiled  (it  la  Carolina) -Take  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  rice,  and  pick  it  free  l 
rough  grains  and  foreign  substances, 
wash  it  quickly  in  cold  water,  and  hurry  ■ 
tho  pot  before  the  grain  is  at  all  softened.  • 
to  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  used  in  bo  I n?, 
there  are  two  modes.  One  is  to  put  in  • ^ 
I as  much  water  as  rice,  and  allow  n all  t 
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absorbed  by  the  grain;  the  other  is  to  put 
in  three  or  four  times  as  much  water,  but  to 
pour  almost  all  of  it  off  as  soon  as  the  grain 
changes  from  its  pearly-white  colour  and  gives 
proof  of  having  softened.  In  both  modes,  when 
this  stage  of  boiling  has  been  attained,  the  pot 
is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  hot  fire  and  set 
where  it  will  be  kept  at  a low  steaming  heat 
until  the  water  is  all  gone.  The  last  process  is 
called  “soaking.”  Properly  conducted,  the  rice 
comes  from  the  pot  perfectly  done,  of  a clear 
white  colour,  with  each  grain  firm  and  distinct 
and  swelled  to  double  its  original  size.  Salt,  of 
course,  is  to  be  added.  Eice  prepared  in  this 
way  should  not  be  stirred  much  in  boiling,  or  it 
will  become  gluey ; a large  open  fork  passed 
through  it  once  or  twice  will  be  sufficient. 
This  recipe  was  furnished  recently  to  the  Food 
Journal  by  a lady  familiar  from  childhood  with 
tall  the  luxuries  of  a rice  plantation. 

Rice  Boiled  for  Curry.— Patna  rice 
iought  properly  to  be  used  for  curry,  but  when 
iit  is  not  at  hand  Carolina  rice  will  do  almost 
tas  well.  Wash  half  a pound  of  rice  in  two 
tor  three  waters,  drain  it,  and  pick  out  every 
(discoloured  grain.  Season  two  quarts  of  boil- 
ing water  with  a little  salt,  sprinkle  the  rice 
into  it,  and  let  it  boil  with  the  lid  of  the  sauce- 
pan partly  off  for  thirteen  minutes.  Drain 
it  on  a colander,  then  put  it  into  a buttered 
saucepan,  cover  closely,  and  let  it  remain  by 
the  side  of  the  fire  until  each  grain  is  perfectly 
tender  when  pressed  between  the  thumb  and 
finger,  but  still  unbroken.  Be  careful  not  to 
Btir  the  rice  while  it  is  boiling,  and  serve  on 
a separate  dish.  Time,  about  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  3d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Rice,  Boiled,  for  Curry  (another  way), 
r -See  Curry,  to  Boil  Eice  for. 

Rice,  Boiled,  Plain  (Soyer’s  recipe). — 
Put  two  quarts  of  water  into  a stewpan,  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt ; when  boiling,  add  to  it 
lalf  a pound  of  rice  well  washed  ; boil  for  ten 
ninutes,  or  till  each  grain  becomes  rather  soft ; 
Irain  it  into  a colander,  slightly  grease  the  pot 
with  butter,  and  put  the  rice  back  into  it ; let 
t swell  slowly  for  about  twenty  minutes  near 
he  fire,  or  in  a slow  oven.  Each  grain  will  then 
'swell  up,  and  be  well  separated  ; it  is  then  ready 
or  use. 

Rice,  Boiled,  To  Serve  as  aVegetable 

IVlth  Hot  Meat. — Wash  half  a pint  of  rice 
u several  waters  until  the  water  is  clear.  Drain 
t,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a pint  of 
old  water,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  a piece  of  butter 
he  size  of  a pea.  Let  it  boil  gently  until  it 
s tender  and  quito  dry.  Serve  in  a vcgctablo 
urecn.  Or,  wash  tho  rice,  and  tie  it  loosely 
n a doth,  leaving  room  for  it  to  swell  to 
our  times  its  bulk.  Put  it  into  boiling  water, 
nd  keep  it  boiling  until  done  enough.  Lift  it 
'Pon  a sieve,  drain  it,  untio  the  string,  and 
"tu  r’co  'nt°  a vegetable-dish.  Stir 

1>th  a fork  to  separate  tho  grains,  and  add  a 
ico  of  butter  and  a little  poppeb  and  salt. 
1"1°>wffh  tho  cloth,  an  hour  and  a half;  with- 
,ut  the  cloth,  half  an  hour. 


Rice  Border  (a  Danish  recipe). — Scald 
one  pound  of  rice,  boil  it  in  two  pints  of  milk 
till  it  becomes  a stiff  cake.  While  still  warm 
stir  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  four  eggs, 
salt,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Put  it  into 
the  oven  to  bake,  setting  the  dish  in  sand  to 
prevent  its  cracking.  This  may  be  used  round 
various  dishes.  It  is  frequently  served  with 
fish  stewed,  especially  lobsters  stewed  with 
cauliflower,  and  has  a very  pretty  effect.  A 
little  of  the  lobster- butter  should  be  mixed  with 
the  rice  to  give  it  a fine  red  colour. 

Rice,  Border  of.  — Sweet  and  savoury 
preparations  of  all  kinds  are  very  good  served 
in  a border  of  rice  instead  of  with  pastry.  This 
border  may  be  made  in  a mould,  which  may  be 
easily  procured,  as  moulds  are  made  on  purpose 
for  rice  borders,  or  it  may  be  formed  with  the 
hand.  The  latter  is  the  more  difficult  process 
of  the  two.  The  rice  should  be  boiled  in  stock 
or  water,  with  a seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt ; 
or  it  should  be  boiled  in  milk,  sweetened  and 
flavoured,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  prepa- 
ration which  is  to  accompany  it.  For  a border 
of  rice  served  with  a fricassee  or  savoury  stew 
of  any  kind,  wash  and  drain  a pound  of  rice, 
and  simmer  it  gently  with  two  ounces  of  butter, 
three  pints  of  water,  and  a little  salt,  till  it  is 
quite  tender,  and  has  absorbed  the  liquor.  A 
little  onion  or  a slice  of  fat  bacon  may  be  added 
if  liked.  When  the  rice  is  done  enough,  pound 
it  in  a mortar  to  a smooth  paste,  cover  the  bot- 
tom and  sides  of  a buttered  mould  with  this, 
being  careful  to  leave  a thick  and  compact 
crust  in  every  part,  place  a piece  of  bread  in 
the  centre,  and  cover  it  with  rice.  Press  it 
with  a spoon,  and  smooth  it,  then  let  it  remain 
until  cold.  Dip  the  mould  in  cold  water  and 
turn  the  rice  upon  a dish,  mark  the  lid  on  the 
top  about  an  inch  from  the  edge,  brush  the  rice 
over  with  clarified  butter,  and  bake  in  a very 
hot  oven  until  it  is  brightly  browned  all  over. 
Take  off  the  cover,  now  become  an  upper  crust, 
remove  the  bread  very  carefully,  fill  the  hollow 
with  the  preparation  destined  for  it,  lay  on  the 
cover,  glaze  the  rice,  put  it  in  the  oven  a 
minute  or  two,  and  serve  very  hot.  Filleted 
fish,  lamb’s  and  sheep’s  trotters,  stewed  oysters, 
sweetbreads,  game  puree,  ragouts  of  cold  meat 
or  fowl,  may  all  be  served  in  this  way.  For 
rice  which  is  to  be  served  with  jam  or  fruit  of 
any  kind,  boil  the  rice  with  milk,  and  when  it 
is  tender,  beat  it  up  with  butter,  sugar,  and 
yolks  of  eggs,  then  proceed  precisely  as  above. 
When  no  mould  is  used,  boil  the  rice  as  above, 
pound  it  in  a mortar,  then  gather  it  into  a ball 
wash  the  hands  in  cold  water,  and  mould  the 
rice  into  a round  shape,  about  four  inchos  high 
and  seven  wide.  Mark  tho  cover  an  inch  from 
tho  end,  ornament  tho  outside  in  any  fanciful 
way,  brush  over  with  clarified  butter,  and  bake 
in  a hot  oven.  When  done  enough,  lift  off 
tho  cover,  and  scoop  out  as  much  rice  from 
tho  centre  as  will  leave  the  requisite  vacant 
spaco,  taking  coro  to  lcavo  tho  walls  firm  and 
compact.  Time,  about  an  hour  and  a half  to 
simmer  the  rico ; half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  colour  tho  border. 

Rice  Bread  . — In  this  country  rice  is  sel- 
dom inado  into  bread  by  itself,  though  it  may 
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bo  by  tho  following  process. — Take  enough  rice- 
flour  and  put  it  in  the  kneading  trough  ; at  the 
samo  time  hoil  a duo  proportion  of  water  in  a 
caul dron  and  throw  in  a small  quantity  of  ground 
rico,  which  must  be  boiled  till  the  decoction  forms 
a thick  viscous  substance,  which  is  to  be  poured 
upon  tho  flour,  and  the  mass  is  to  be  kneaded 
with  a mixture  of  salt  and  yeast.  The  dough 
is  then  covered  with  a warm  cloth  and  left  to 
rise.  As  the  fermentation  proceeds,  the  dough, 
which  at  first  was  firm,  becomes  almost  fluid, 
and  seems  totally  incapable  of  being  moulded 
by  the  hand.  To  prevent  the  inconvenience  and 
loss  which  would  ensue  from  its  spreading,  a tin 
box  is  prepared  with  a handle  long  enough  to 
reach  the  end  of  the  oven ; a little  water  is 
poured  into  it,  and  it  is  then  filled  with  dough, 
over  which  are  laid  some  cabbage-leaves  and  a 
covering  of  paper.  The  box  is  deposited  for  a 
short  time  in  the  heated  oven,  ana  then  sud- 
denly reversed,  so  that  the  dough  retains  its 
place  in  the  mould,  and  is  converted  into  a loaf 
of  the  same  form.  The  bread  is  of  a fine  yellow 
colour,  as  if  it  had  eggs  in  it,  and  is  very 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  but  it  must  be  eaten 
while  fresh,  as  it  loses  much  of  its  flavour  on 
becoming  stale.  This  bread  is  also  useful  to 
put  into  soups. 

Rice  Bread  (another  way). — Under  the 
head  of  “The  Eectory  Eecipe,”  Miss  Acton, 
in  her  English  Bread  Booh,  gives  the  following, 
which  she  had  received  from  “ an  admirable 
housekeeper,”  the  wife  of  a country  clergyman: 

“We  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  habit  of 
using  a portion  of  rice  for  our  bread.  We 
commenced  this  plan  when  flour  was  very  dear, 
and  we  think  the  bread  so  much  improved  by 
the  addition  that  now  we  seldom  omit  it.  We 
generally  bake  two  stone  (that  is  to  say,  foui 
gallons,  or  twenty-eight  pounds)  of  flour ; for 
this  quantity  we  allow  two  pounds  of  rice.  W e 
first  wash  the  rice,  and  then  soak  it  for  three 
or  four  hours  in  six  pints  of  water.  It  is  next 
turned,  with  the  whole  of  the  water,  into,  a 
large  tin  dish  with  a cover  (a  Nottingham  jar 
well  tied  down  would  be  a good  substitute  for 
this),  and  put  it  into  a tolerably  hot  oven  for 
two  hours,  when  it  will  be  nicely  swollen,  and 
will  have  absorbed  all  the  water.  When  it  .has 
cooled  down  sufficiently  to  be  handled  easily, 
we  rub  it  into  half  tho  flour,  in  the  same  way 
that  we  should  rub  butter  or  lard  into  it  for 
pastry,  and  proceed  to  make  the  bread.  If  we 
can  procure  good  home-brewed  yeast  we  prefer 
it  to  any  other,  and  find  a quarter  of  a pint 
sufficient  for  our  baking ; but  we  very  fre- 
quently use  baker  s yeast,  which  we  find  we  can 
depend  on  better  than  on  the  brewer’s.  It  is  a 
thin  liquid,  somewhat  resembling  beer,  of  which 
we  are  obliged  to  mix  three-quarters  of  a pint 
with  tho  dough.  We  add  first  to  the  flour  and 
rico  two  small  handfuls  of  salt,  and  then  wet 
them  up  gradually  with  ten  pints  of  warm 
water,  reserving  tho  yeast  until  they  are  toler- 
ably well  moistened,  when  wo  pour  it  equally 
well  over  <ho  mass,  and  beat  it  in  well  with  the 
hand,  and  knoad  it  about.  This  dough  will  be 
very  lithe.  We  make  it  about  four  o’clock  m 
tho  afternoon,  and  place  it  by  the  fire,  or  on 
the  top  of  the  oven,  where  it  remains  until  nine 


in  the  evening,  when  three-quarters  of  a stono 
(a  gallon  and  a half)  more  of  flour  is  kneaded 
into  it,  and  it  is  left  to  rise  until  the  morning, 
when  the  remaining  half-gallon  of  flour  will 
fit  it  for  the  oven.  It  should  be  put  into  largo 
tins,  and  allowed  to  rise  to  their  tops  before  it 
is  set  into  tho  oven.  We  divide  it  into  ten 
loaves,  which  arc  baked  for  two  hours.  We 
consider  that  tho  rice  renders  the  bread  lighter, 
and  prevents  the  crust  of  it  from  becoming 
hard,  and  it  materially  increases  the  weight. 
The  four  gallons  of  flour,  two  pounds  of  rice, 
and  sixteen  gallons  of  water,  produce  forty-two 
pounds  of  excellent  bread. 

“ To  improve  the  yeast  and  ensure  its  being 
good,  I would  recommend  that  three  or  four 
well-boiled  potatoes  should  be  smoothly  mashed 
and  mixed  with  as  much  hot  water  as  will  bring 
them  to  the  consistence  of  batter,  and  that  a 
small  plateful  of  warm  flour  and  the  yeast 
should  be  gradually  added  and  well  beaten  to 
them.  This  done,  the  mixture  must  be  placed 
before  the  fire,  and  in  two  hours,  or  less,  the 
whole  bowl  will  be  in  a state  of  fermentation. 
Then  is  the  time  to  lay  the  bread  with  it.  It 
is  a little  additional  trouble,  but  is  a certain 
improvement  also.  Servants,  however,  will 
not  often  take  all  this  trouble,  and  mistresses- 
cannot  always  attend  to  such  matters  them- 
selves. 

“ To  give  the  essence,  then,  of  this  recipe  : 
Two  pounds  of  rice  soaked  in  three  quarts  of 
water,  and  afterwards  swollen  in  it  for  two 
hours  in  a moderately  hot  oven ; to  be  cooled 
down  a little,  then  worked  into  a stone  (two 
gallons)  of  flour ; two  small  handfuls  of  salt ; 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  yeast  of  home-brewed 
beer  (or  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  baker  s 
yeast),  and  five  quarts  of  warm  water  to  be- 
added  to  them,  and  well  mixed  into  a little 
dough.  To  stand  near  the  fire,  or  on  the  top 
of  the  stove  oven,  from  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  till  nine  in  the  evening;  a gallon 
and  a half  more  of  flour  worked  into  it,  left 
until  the  morning ; the  remaining  half-gallon 
of  flour  used  in  kneading  and  making  it  ready 
for  the  oven.  This  dough  is  divided  into. ten 
loaves,  put  into  large  square  tins,  left  until  it 
has  risen  to  their  tops,  put  immediately  into  a 
well-heated  oven,  and  baked  for  two  hours. 
The  product  of  this  recipe — forty-two  pounds 
of  bread. 


Rice  Bread  (another  way)  .—‘Wash  a pound 
and  a half  of  rice  in  plenty  of  water  till  it  is 
soft.  Drain  it,  mash  it  well  or  rub  it  through 
a sieve,  and  mix  it  whilst  still  warm  with  seven 
pounds  of  flour.  Put  tho  flour  into  a bowl, 
sprinlde  an  ounce  of  salt  round  it  and  make  a 
hole  in  the  centre.  Mix  four  table-spoonfuls 
yeast  with  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  milk  and 
water  a little  more  than  new  milk  warm. 
Pour  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  milk  and 
water  of  the  same  warmth  into  the  bottom  or 
tho  holo,  stir  into  this,  gradually,  as  much  ol 
the  flour  as  will  make  a thin  batter,  ad 
veast,  stir  all  together,  and  sprinkle  a little  hour 
over  the  top.  Cover  tho  bowl  with  a cloth,  and 
let  it  stand  for  an  hour  and  a half,  or  unti  th 
yeast  rises  in  bubbles.  Knead  it  UP  . . . 
the  dough  ceases  to  stick  to  the  fingers, 
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it  riso  again  for  a couple  of  hours  till  it  * qvuto 
light.  Grease  some  tins,  three-parts  fill  them 
-with  the  loaves,  and  hake  in  a well-heated 
oven.  Time  to  hake,  one  hour-  and  a halt  to 
two  hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the  loaves. 

Rice  Bread  (another  way ).—Sce  Bread, 


Rice. 

Rice  Bread  (other  ways).— Rice  when 
made  into  bread  is  usually  mixed  with  some 
•other  grain.  The  following  modes  in  which  it 
ias  been  so  employed  with  advantage  are  given 
by  Webster  and  Parkes  : — 1. — The  Americans 
make  bread  with  it  in  this  manner.  The  rice  is 
thoroughly  cleansed  by  pouring  water  upon  it 
and  stirring  it,  the  water  being  changed  oc- 
casionally, until  all  impurities  are  washed  away. 
The  water  is  then  drawn  off,  and  the  rice,  while 
yet  damp,  is  bruised  in  a mortar  ; it  is  then  dried 
and  passed  through  a hair  sieve.  The  flour 
.thus  obtained  is  generally  kneaded  with  a small 
quantity  of  Indian-corn  meal,  and  is  boiled 
until  it  has  acquired  a thickish  consistency ; 
.sometimes  boiled  potatoes  are  added.  The  mass 
is  fermented  either  with  leaven  or  yeast,  and 
the  dough  is  then  baked  in  pans..  The  bread 
thus  prepared  is  reputed  to  be  light,  whole- 
some, and  agreeable  to  the  palate.  2.  -Let  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  be  boiled  until  it  be 
quite  soft ; leave  it  to  drain  on  the  back  part  of 
a sieve,  and  when  cool,  mix  with  it  three-quar- 
ters of  a pound  of  wheat-flour,  a spoonful  of 
yeast,  and  two  ounces  of  salt.  Let  it  stand  for 
three  hours  to  ferment,  then  knead  it  very 
thoroughly,  and  roll  it  in  as  much  .wheaten 
flour  as  will  give  to  the  exterior  sufficient  con- 
sistency to  allow  of  its  being  conveniently 
deposited  in  the  oven.  After  baking  an  hour 
and  a quarter  it  will  form  a loaf  of  good  white 
bread  weighing  one  pound  fourteen  ounces.  3. — 
To  one  peck  of  wheat-flour  add  half  a peck  of 
rice-flour ; let  them  be  mixed  and  kneaded 
with  salt,  yeast,  and  warm  water,  in  the  usual 
manner.  Divide  the  mass,  when  fermented 
and  duly  risen,  into  eight  loaves, . and  bake 
them.  4. — Boil  a peck  of  rice  till  it  becomes 
soft ; let  it  stand  all  night  in  a pan,  and  it  will  be 
found  greatly  distended.  Let  a peck  of  potatoes 
be  boiled,  skinned,  and  mashed  to  a pulp. 
Knead  them  while  hot  with  the  rice,  and  a 
peck  of  wheat-flour;  then  add  a sufficient 
quantity  of  yeast  and  salt,  and  leave  tho  dough 
to  ferment ; the  mass  may  be  divided  into 
loaves,  and  baked  in  the  usual  manner. 


Rice,  Buttered. — Wash  four  ounces  of 
rice,  drain  it,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a 
pint  and  a half  of  milk.  Let  it  simmer  gently 
until  the  grains  are  tender.  Pour  off  the  thick 
milk,  and  put  in  two  ounces  of  butter,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  a little  grated 
nutmeg,  or  any  other  flavouring.  Stir  the  rice 
until  the  butter  is  melted  and  tho  rice  is 
equally  flavoured,  turn  it  upon  a dish,  and 
serve  very  hot.  Time,  about  one  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 


Rice  Cake.— Tho  following  is  a very  light 
rice  cake.  Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour,  six 
ounces  of  rice-flour,  twelve  ounces  of  sugar, 
twelve  eggs,  and  the  raspings  of  two  lemons ; 
Separate  the  whites  from  the  yolks  of  the  eggs, 


whisk  up  the  whites  to  a strong  froth;  then 
mix  in  the  yolks,  pounded  sugar,  and  lemon, 
raspings.  Whisk  this  over  a slow  fire  for  about 
half  an  hour  ; when  it  is  quite  light  and  thick 
take  it  off  tho  fire,  and  whisk  it  till  it  is  quito 
cold,  then  stir  in  the  flour  and  rice.  Bake  tho 
cake  in  paper  cases  in  a moderate  heat ; put 
four  or  five  sheets  of  paper  under  them,  and 
ice  before  baking. 

Rice  Cakes,  Plain.— No  1.— Rub  half  a 
pound  of  butter  into  one  pound  of  flour.  Add 
one  pound  of  ground  rice,  a small  pinch  of  salt, 
three  heaped  tea-spoonfuls  of  baking-powder, 
half  a pound  of  sugar,  one  pound  of  picked  and 
dried  currants,  and  two  ounces  of  candied  peel. 
When  the  dry  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed 
stir  in  four  well-beaten  eggs  and  a tea-cupful 
of  milk.  Bake  the  cake  immediately  in  a well- 
heated  oven.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sd.  Time,  ac- 
cording to  size.  When  a skewer  can  be  pushed 
to  the°bottom  in  the  centre  of  the  cake,  and  bo 
brought  out  clean  and  bright,  the  cake  is  dons 
enough.  No.  2. — Beat  four  ounces  of  butter  to  a 
cream.  Add  half  a pound  of  sugar,  three  beaten 
eggs  stirred  in  gradually,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
inched  and  dried  currants,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  candied  peel,  half  a pound  of  ground  rice,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  flour.  _ When  these 
ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed,  bake  im- 
mediately. Probable  cost,  Is.  5d.  No.  3. 
Rub  six  ounces  of  butter  into  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  rice-flour.  Add  five  ounces  of 
sugar,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  currants,  a tea- 
spoonful of  candied-peel  chopped  very  small, 
half  a small  tea-spoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in 
half  a tea-cupful  of  lukewarm  milk,  and  three 
eggs  well  whisked.  Beat  these  ingredients 
thoroughly  for  a few  minutes,  and  bake  the  cake 
immediately,  in  a well-heated  oven.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  2d. 

Rice  Cakes,  Rich- — No.  1. — Beat  half  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter  to  a cream.  Break  ten  eggs 
into  a separate  bowl,  and  whisk  them  thoroughly. 
Mix  with  them  half  a pound  of  powdered  sugar 
flavoured  with  the  rind  of  two  lemons,  half  a 
pound  of  rice-flour,  and  the  creamed  butter. 
Turn  the  mixture  into  a buttered  tin,  and  bake 
in  a -well-heated  oven.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d. 
No.  2. — Beat  first  separately,  and  afterwards 
together,  the  yolks  and  whites  of  twelve  eggs. 

I Add  twelve  ounces  of  ground  rice,  four  ounces 
1 of  flour,  one  pound  of  powdered  sugar,  and  any 
flavouring  that  may  be  preferred.  Beat  the 
mixture  thoroughly,  and  bako  as  before.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2s.  No.  3.— Beat  four  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  to  a cream.  Add  four  ounces  of  powdered 
sugar , the  yolks  of  four  well-beaten  eggs,  and  gra- 
dually, four  ounces  of  ground  rice  and  the  grated 
rind  of  half  a lemon.  Whisk  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  to  a Aim  froth.  Add  them  to  the  other 
ingredients,  boat  the  mixture  rapidly  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  bako  in  a quick  oven.  If  liked, 
tho  butter  may  bo  omitted,  and  the  cake  will 
then  be  particularly  suitable  for  an  invalid. 
These  ingredients  will  make  a small  cake. 
Probable  cost,'  Is.  Id.  No.  4. — Boat  the  yolks  of 
eight  oggs  thoroughly,  and  mix  with  thorn  ono 
pound  and  a quarter  of  powdered  sugar.  Mix 
nine  ounces  of  ground  rice  with  nine  ounces  of 
I dried  flour,  add  this  in  small  quantities  at  a 
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time  to  tho  sugar  and  oggs,  and  beat  the  mixture 
between  every  addition.  At  least  half  an  hour 
should  be  occupied  with  putting  in  the  flour' and 
beating  tho  cake.  Add  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
beaten  to  snow,  tho  peel  of  a lemon  finely  shred, 
and  a dessert-spoonful  of  lemon- juice.  Boat 
the  cake  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  and  bake 
in  a well-heated  oven.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sd. 
No.  5. — Beat  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs  and 
the  whites  of  eight.  Add  a few  drops  of 
almond  flavouring,  and  beat  in  three -quarters  of 
a pound  of  powdered  sugar  and  one  pound  of 
ground  rice.  Beat  the  mixture  till  it  is  smooth 
and  light,  put  it  into  a buttered  tin,  and  bake 
in  a quick  oven.  Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.  Time, 
according  to  size.  When  a skewer  can  be 
pushed  to  the  bottom  of  the  cake  in  the  centre 
and  be  brought  out  clean  and  dry,  the  cake  is 
done  enough. 

Sice  Cakes,  Small. — No.  l.— Beat  four 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  to  cream.  Add  four 
ounces  of  pounded  and  sifted  sugar,  four  ounces 
of  ground  rice,  and  one  or  two  drops  of  any 
flavouring  that  may  be  liked.  Add,  gradually, 
first  the  yolks  and  afterwards  the  whites  of 
four  well-whisked  eggs.  Beat  the  mixture  to 
a paste,  and  bake  in  a small  buttered  tin  in 
a well-heated  oven.  Probable  cost,  Is.  No.  2. 
— Beat  four  ounces  of  butter  to  cream.  Add 
eight  ounces  of  finely-pounded  sugar,  eight 
ounces  of  ground  rice,  and  the  yolks  and 
whites  of  four  well-beaten  eggs.  Drop  the 
mixture  in  cakes  on  a buttered  balring-tin, 
sift  sugar  over  them,  and  bake  in  a well- 
heated  oven.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.  No.  3. — - 
Pub  three  ounces  of  butter  into  half  a pound 
of  rice-flour.  Moisten  the  mixture  with  a 
little  cold  water.  When  it  is  quite  smooth 
roll  it  out  till  it  is  very  thin,  stamp  it  into 
small  cakes,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  No.  4. — 
The  remains  of  cold  boiled  rice  may  be  beaten 
up  with  milk;  and  eggs,  and  a little  flour  to 
make  a batter,  then  fried  in  hot  fat  till  they 
arc  lightly  browned,  and  served  for  breakfast. 

Rice,  Canadian. — Canadian  rice  is . the 
seed  of  the  zizania  aquatica.  It  grows  on  the 
margins  of  shallow  streams  and  running  waters, 
and  produce  an  abundance  of  wholesome  fari- 
naceous grain.  It  is  called  in  Canada,  lake  rice, 
iuscarora  or  mahnomonee,  and  is  found  in  shallow 
waters  from  Florida  to  the  Canadian  lakes.  It 
, is  regularly  harvested  by  the  Indians,  this  work 
being  chiefly  performed  by  their  squaws ; but 
it  is  not  gathered  in  any  quantity  by  the  white 
population,  although  it  is  esteemed  a great 
delicacy.  It  has  been  tried  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  likely  it  would  succeed  if  it  should 
become  an  object  of  demand:  as  it  is  aquatic, 
it  can  bo  cheaply  cultivated. 

Rice,  Casserole  of.— Pick  the  rice  well, 
wash  it  thoroughly  first  in  lukewarm  and  next 
in  cold  water.  Drain  it,  and  throw  it  into  a 
stewpan  of  a proper  size,  that  it  may  swell  with 
ease;  moisten  with  some  “pot-top”  (fat). 
The  broth  must  be  previously  drained  through 
a silk  sieve,  that  tho  rico  may  bo  kept  veiy 
clean.  Mix  it  with  a largo  quantity  of  greaso 
— some  pieces  of  fat  hdm — in  order  to  make  tho 
rice  more  mellow,  and  a little  salt.  As  tho 


rice  must  swell  very  much,  use  a sufficient 
quantity  of  broth  to  produce  1 hat  effect.  Lay 
tho  rice  on  a very  slow  lire,  and  stir  frequently 
that  it  may  not  stick.  Taste  it  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  well  seasoned  and  done  enough ; 
then  strain  it  through  a colander,  and  move  it 
well  with  a wooden  spoon.  Take  off  the  fat 
that  issues  from  tho  rice  and  pour  it  into  the 
mould  which  you  select  for  the  casserole ; when 
all  the  parts  of  the  latter  arc  well  covered  with 
the  grease,  drain  it  by  turning  the  mould 
upside  down,  then  put  some  rice  all  round  tho 
mould ; put  a piece  of  soft  bread  in  the  middle, 
and  cover  it  with  rice,  squeeze  it  in  equally 
with  your  spoon,  and  let  it  cool.  AVhen  the 
rice  has  become  firm,  dip  the  outside  of  the 
mould  into  boiling  water.  Have  a little  pate 
brisee,  which  frame  the  size  of  the  mould; 
turn  the  mould  over  the  paste  ; make  an  open- 
ing with  a knife  in  the  top,  and  flatten  the 
paste  all  round  with  a spoon ; then  put  it  into 
the  oven,  which  can  never  be  too  hot  for  a 
casserole,  for  if  the  oven  is  not  hot  enough  the 
casserole  is  liable  to  break ; baste  with  the 
grease,  and  when  the  casserole  is  become  of  a 
fine  colour,  take  it  out  of  the  oven ; open  it 
gently,  then  cut  the  bread  into  small  pieces 
with  a penknife,  that  you  may  take  it  out 
without  injuring  the  casserole;  next  remove 
the  rice  that  sticks  round,  but  do  not  empty  it 
too  much,  for  fear  it  should  not  bear  or  resist 
the  weight  of  whatever  you  intend  to  throw  in. 
You  generally  put  into  these  casseroles  white 
and  brown  ragouts,  blanquettes,  eminces,  fri- 
cassees of  fowls,  macaroni,  and  scollops  of 
fish  that  have  already  been  sent  up  to  table, 
&c.  &c. 

Rice  Cassolettes. — The  rice  must  be 
prepared  as  directed  in  the  recipe,  “ Rice 
Casserole  of,”  but  must  be  put  into  smaller 
moulds,  those  called  dariole  or  custard  moulds  ; 
and  the  mould  must  be  buttered  all  round,  or 
you  may  use  the  fat  from  the  rice  as  above. 
Mind  that  the  cassolettes  are  to  be  quito  cold 
before  you  tako  them  out  of  the  mould.  The 
best  method  of  filling  up  the  cassolettes  is  to 
take  a .carrot,  and  cut  it  a proper  large  size,  to 
make  a hole  in  the  rice ; this  hole  you  fill  up 
with  a mince  of  fowl,  with  bechamel  sauce. 
This  mince  must  bo  thoroughly  cold.  When 
you  fill  up  the  mould  with  the  rice,  close  it, 
without  allowing  any  of  the  mince  to  be  mixed 
with  the  rice,  in  which  case  the  cassolettes 
would  break  in  the  dripping  when  you  fry 
them.  To  prevent  this  accident,  dip  them  in 
beaten  egg  and  crumbs  once,  and  put  them 
into  vory  hot  dripping.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  in  making  cassolettes  the  rice  must  be 
made  quite  firm  ; and  that  they  require  some- 
thing of  a white  colour  to  be  ailded  ; as  a mince 
with  white  sauce,  a mince  of  palates  and  of 
mushrooms  a l’Allemandc,  or  fillets  of  fish  with 
bechamel  sauce,  &c.  You  may  likewise  give 
them  a light  brown  colour  in  the  oven,  the 
Baino  as  other  casseroles  of  rice,  but  frying  is 
the  best  and  the  quickest  way. 

Rice  Caudle,  or  Rice  Milk. — Soak 

two  table-spoonfuls  of  whole  rice  in  a cupful  of 
cold  wuter  for  one  hour.  Strain  it,  and  put  it 
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in'.o  a saucepan  with  a pint  and  a half  of  cold 
“ilk  Let  it  simmer  gently  until  it  is  so 
tender  that  it  will  pulp  through  a sieve.  1 ut 
the  pulp  and  milk  into  a clean  saucepan,  with 
a small  pinch  of  salt,  a little  sugar,  and  a 
flavouring  of  lemon-peel,  cinnamon,  or  grated 
nutmeg.  Rice  milk  may  he  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  a little  piece  of  butter,  one  or  two 
beaten  eggs,  a glassful  of  wine,  or  a table-spoon- 
ful of  brandy,  but  these  additions  should  be 
made  after  the  rice  is  taken  otf  the  fire.  Or,  mix 
a table-spoonful  of  rice  smoothly  with  a little 
cold  milk.  Pour  upon  this  gradually  a pint  oi 
hot  milk,  and  boil  the  mixture  till  it  is  smooth, 
stirring  all  the  time.  Sweeten  and  flavour 
according  to  taste.  Time  to  boil  the  whole 
rice,  about  an  hour  and  a half;  the  ground 
rice,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
4d.  to  6d.  per  pint. 

Rice  Caudle,  Savoury.  — Soak  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  rice  in  a cupful  of  cold  water 
for  an  hour.  Drain  it,  and  put  it  in  a sauce- 
pan with  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  milk  and 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  good  stock.  It 
turnips  have  been  boiled  in  the  stock  so  much 
the  better.  Add  half  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped 
onion  and  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil  the 
rice  till  it  is  tender.  Pulp  it  through  a sieve, 
boil  it  up  again,  and  serve.  Bo  particularly 
careful  that  the  milk  does  not  boil  over,  and 
in  order  to  prevent  this  stir  it  if  necessary. 
A little  of  the  fat  left  on  the  top  of  the  broth, 
or  a small  slice  of  butter,  will  help  to  keep  the 
rice  from  burning.  Time,  one  hour  to  one 
hour  and  a half. 


Rice  Cheesecakes— Beat  four  ounces 
of  butter  to  cream ; add  four  ounces  of  pow- 
dered and  sifted  loaf  sugar,  two  ounces  of 
ground  rice,  a pinch  of  grated  orange  or  lemon- 
rind,  and  two  well-beaten  eggs.  Or,  simmer 
a pint  of  cream  With  a little  mace,  cinnamon, 
lemon,  or  orange  till  it  is  pleasantly  flavoured. 
Add  gradually,  off  the  fire,  two  ounces  of  ground 
rice,  and  stir  the  preparation  again,  over  the  fire, 
till  it  is  quite  smooth.  Pour  it  into  a bowl,  and 
when  it  is  a little  cool  mix  with  it  six  well- 
beaten  eggs.  Stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  is  thick 
like  curd,  sweeten,  and  add  to  it  two  ounces  of 
blanched  and  pounded  almonds.  Or,  beat  four 
ounces  of  butter  to  cream  ; add  four  ounces  of 
pounded  and  sifted  sugar,  four  ounces  of 
ground  rice,  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  six,  and 
the  whites  of  three  eggs,  and  a glassful  of  brandy. 
A little  lemon,  orange,  or  almond  flavouring 
may  be  added.  Or,  wash  two  ounces  of  rice, 
and  boil  it  in  plenty  of  water  till  tender.  Drain 
it  and  beat  it  well,  then  put  it  into  a sauce- 
pan with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  threo  table-spoon- 
fuls of  powdered  sugar,  threo  eggs  well  beaten, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  a littlo 
lemon  or  almond  flavouring.  Stir  the  mixture 
over  the  fire  till  it  is  thick,  then  let  it  cool. 
To  make  the  cheesecakes  preparo  any  of  tho 
• above  mixtures,  lino  somo  patty-pans  with 
good  pastry,  three-parts  fill  them  with  tho 
preparation,  and  bako  in  a well-heated  oven. 
Time  to  bake,  about  twenty  minutes.  Pro- 
table cost,  l.^d.  to  2d.  each. 


Rice,  Chicken  Baked  in  {see  Chicken 
Baked  in  Rice). 

Rice,  Compote  of. — Wash  a quarter  oi 
a pound  of  rice,  and  drain  it.  Put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  a large  quantity  of  boiling  water, 
let  it  boil  very  quickly,  leave  the  saucepan 
uncovered,  and  boil  until  the  grains  are  soft 
when  pressed  between  the  thumb  and  finger, 
but  quite  distinct.  Drain  the  rice,  and.  steam  it 
in  a clean  saucepan  near  the  fire  till  it  is  dry. 
Spread  it  on  a dish,  sprinkle  powdered  sugar 
and  cinnamon  plentifully  over  it,  and  set  it  by 
for  an  hour.  Just  before  serving  squeeze  the 
juice  of  a lemon  over  it,  and  pour  upon  it 
equal  parts  of  light  wine  and  water  sweetened. 
Time  to  boil  the  rice,  about  twenty  minutes. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Rice  Cream.— Mix  a large  table-spoonful 
of  ground  rice  very  smoothly  with  a little 
milk,  and  add  more  milk  to  make  the  quantity 
up  to  half  a pint.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a 
saucepan,  with  the  yellow  part  of  half  a lemon 
rubbed  upon  sugar,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  or  gelatine,  and  a little  piece  of 
butter,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  five  minutes, 
stirring  all  the  time.  Pour  it  out,  and  when 
it  is  almost  cold  stir  into  it  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  thick  cream.  Beat  the  preparation  until  it 
begins  to  stiffen,  pour  it  into  a mould, _ and  put 
it  in  a cool  place  to  set.  Serve  with  fresh 
fruit,  or  with  fruit- jelly  reduced  to  syrup. 
Time,  five  minutes  to  boil  the  cream.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for  a pint  mould. 

Rice  Cream  (another  way). — Simmer  a 
pint  of  milk  with  a little  lemon-rind  or  _ cinna- 
mon till  it  is  pleasantly  flavoured.  Mix  in  a 
bowl  two  ounces  and  a half  of  ground  rice 
smoothly  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  cold  milk, 
and  add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four  and  the 
white  of  two  eggs.  Stir  the  milk  when  boiling 
into  this,  then  boil  it,  and  add  a little  sugar. 
Pour  the  rice  into  a mould,  and  set  it  in  a cool 
place  until  wanted.  Turn  it  out,  and  servo 
with  fruit  or  custard.  It  is  better  made  the 
day  before  it  is  to  be  used.  Time  to  boil  tho 
cream,  three  minutes.  If  liked,  the  eggs  can 
be  omitted.  Probable  cost,  lOd. 


Rice  Cream  (another  way).— See  Cream, 
Rice. 

Rice,  Creamed— Take  half  a pound  of 
rice,  wash  and  pick  it ; parboil  and  strain , 
season  with  pepper  and  salt ; pour  over  it  a 
quart  of  soup  or  of  good  veal  stock  ; let  it  boil 
two  hours  and  pass  it  through  a tainis. 

Rice  Croquettes.— Prepare  the  rice  as 
for  Gateau  of  Rice  ( see  Rice,  Gateau  of).  When 
it  has  swelled  in  the  cream  and  is  properly 
seasoned,  let  it  cool ; then  roll  it  into  cro- 
quettes the  shape  of  a cork.  Next  strew  over 
them  crumbs  of  bread  (by  which  is  meant  that 
you  dip  them  first  into  beaten  egg  and  next 
into  crumbs  of  bread.  Roll  them  several  times 
in  tho  crumbs  in  what  form  you  please,  and 
mind  they  are  made  a fine  colour.  Whon  you 
have  fried  them  of  -a  good  colour,  you  may 
glaze  them  on  one  side  with  pounded  sugar,  by 
using  tho  salamander.  Send  up  with  fried 
parsley  of  a nice  colour  in  the  ccntro. 
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Eice  Croquettes  (another  way).— Take 
half  a pound  of  rico,  and  boil  it  in  a quart  of 
milk  till  tender,  add  four  ounces  of  butter,  six 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  three  spoonfuls  of  sugar; 
let  these  ingredients  boil  a few  minutes,  and 
then  leave  the  mixture  to  get  cold.  If  liked,  a 
spoonful  of  orange-flower  water  or  grated 
lemon-peel  may  bo  added.  When  quite  cold, 
cut  tho  preparation  into  the  shape  and  size  of 
sausages  ; roll  these  in  beaten  egg,  strew  them 
with  bread-crumbs,  and  bake  of  a fine  brown 
colour. 

Eice  Croquettes,  Fowl,  &c.  ( see  Fowl 
with  Rice  Croquettes). 

Eice  Croquettes,  Plain. — Wash  a 
pound  of  rice  in  several  waters.  Dry  it  in  a 
cloth,  and  put  it  in  a saucepan  with  half  a pint 
of  milk,  a quart  of  cold  water,  and  a little  salt. 
Let  it  simmer  gently  until  it  is  soft,  thick,  and 
dry,  then  spread  it  on  a dish  to  cool.  Form  it 
into  balls  or  corks,  dip  these  into  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  well  beaten,  and  afterwards  into 
bread  finely  grated,  and  passed  through  a coarse 
sieve.  Lay  the  croquettes  in  the  frying  basket, 
and  plunge  them  into  hot  fat.  Turn  them  over 
that  they  may  be  equally  coloured,  and  fry 
them  till  they  are  a bright  golden  _ brown. 
Drain  them  before  the  fire  on  a napkin  or  on 
blotting-paper,  and  serve  them  very  hot  piled 
high  on  a dish.  Time  to  fry,  five  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  ten  or  eleven 
persons. 

Eice  Croquettes,  Savoury.— Boil  half 
a pound  of  rice  till  it  is  thick,  soft,  and  dry, 
drain  it,  and,  if  liked,  mix  with  it  when  it  is 
taken  from  the  fire  a spoonful  of  grated 
Parmesan,  a pinch  of  powdered  mace,  and  a 
little  white  pepper.  Let  it  get  quite  cold,  then 
form  it  into  balls,  inserting  in  the  centre  of 
each  ball  a spoonful  of  any  savoury  mince,  such 
as  turkey,  fowl,  rabbit,  or  oysters,  stewed  for  a 
few  minutes  in  thick  white  sauce.  Cover  the 
mince  entirely  with  the  rice,  dip  the  croquettes 
in  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them  as 
before.  The  rice  may  be  boiled  in  milk,  water, 
or  stock,  and  seasoned  in  accordance  with  the 
mince  which  is  to  be  served  with  it.  If  boiled 
in  water  a few  spoonfuls  of  rich  white  sauce 
stirred  into  it  when  it  is  almost  dry  onough  will 
greatly  improve  it.  Time  to  fry,  five  to  seven 
minutes.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Eice  Croquettes,  Sweet.— Wash  half 
a pound  of  Carolina  rice,  and  throw  it  into 
boiling  water  for  five  minutes.  Drain  and  dry 
it,  and  let  it  cool.  Put  it  into  a good-sized 
saucepan  with  tho  thin  rind  of  half  a fresh 
lemon,  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  a small  slice 
of  butter,  and  three  pints  of  milk.  Let  it 
simmer  gently  until  tho  rico  is  soft,  thick,  and 
dry,  then  spread  it  on  a dish  to  cool.  Boat  tho 
yolks  of  two  eggs  briskly.  Form  tho  rico  into 
tho  shape  of  corks  about  an  inch  and  a half 
long,  or  into  balls,  then  dip  thorn  first  into 
beaten  egg,  and  afterwards  into  finely-grated 
broad-crumbs.  Lay  them  in  tho  frying  basket, 
plunge  them  into  very  hot  fat,  and  fry  them 
very  quickly  until  they  are  brightly  brownod. 
Drain  them,  sprinkle  white  sugar  over  thorn, 


and  serve  very  hot,  piling  them  on  a dish  in 
tho  form  of  a pyramid.  The  flavour  of  the 
croquettes  may  bo  varied  by  the  addition  of  five 
or  six  pounded  bitter  almonds,  or  by  the 
substitution  of  a pod  of  vanilla,  broken  in 
halves,  or  a little  cocoa-nut,  pounded,  for  the 
lomon-rind.  Both  lemon-rind  and  vanilla 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  rice  when  it  is  left 
to  cool.  The  croquettes  may  be  enriched  also 
by  the  introduction  of  a spoonful  of  jam  or 
marmalade  into  the  centre  of  each  ball.  The 
jam  must  be  entirely  covered  with  the  rice.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  unless  the  rice  is 
boiled  till  it  is  quite  thick  and  dry  it  will  be 
difficult  to  form  it  into  croquettes.  Time  to  fry, 
five  to  seven  minutes.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Eice,  Cultivation  of.— The  following  is 

the  mode  of  rice  culture  in  Carolina : — It  is 
sowed  as  soon  as  it  conveniently  can  be  after 
the  vernal  equinox,  from  which  period  until 
the  middle  and  even  the  last  of  May  is  the 
usual  time  of  putting  it  into  the  ground.  It 
grows  best  in  low  marshy  Land,  and  should  be 
sown  in  furrows  twelve  inches  asunder;  it 
requires  to  be  flooded,  and  thrives  best  if  six 
inches  under  water ; the  water  is  occasionally 
drained  off,  and  turned  on  again  to  overflow  it, 
for  three  or  four  times. 

When  ripe  the  straw  becomes  yellow,  and  it 
is  either  reaped  with  a sickle,  or  cut  down  with 
a scythe  and  cradle,  some  time  in  the  month  of 
September,  after  which  it  is  raked  and  bound, 
got  up  loose,  and  thrashed  or  trodden  out,  and 
winnowed  in  the  same  manner  as  wheat  or 
barley. 

Husking  it  requires  a different  and  particular 
operation,  in  a mill  made  for  that  purpose. 
This  mill  is  constructed  of  two  large  flat 
wooden  cylinders,  formed  like  mill-stones,  with 
channels  or  furrows  cut  therein,  diverging  in  an 
oblique  direction  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference, made  of  a heavy  and  exceedingly 
hard  timber,  called  lightwood,  which  is  the 
knots  of  the  pitch-pine.  This  is  turned  with 
the  hand,  like  the  common  hand-mills.  After 
the  rice  is  thus  cleared  of  the  husks  it  is  again 
winnowed,  when  it  is  fit  for  exportation. 

“ In  Europe  the  cultivation  of  rice  is  confined 
to  the  most  southern  regions.  It  is  most 
extensively  carried  on  in  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy, and  in  Valentia,  in  Spain.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  cultivate  it  in  more  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  but  without  success.  Marshy 
situations,  where  there  is  always  tho  same 
abundanco  of  water,  are  not  so  suitable  to  rice, 
as  thoso  in  which  tho  supply  of  water  is 
regulated  according  to  the  season  and  the 
growth  of  the  plant. 

“ In  China  rice  is  generally  sown  pretty 
thickly  on  very  wet  land,  and  afterwards 
transplanted  to  tho  land  which  it  is  finally  to 
occupy.  The  plants  tiller  or  spread  at  the  root 
very  much,  so  that  each  sends  up  several  or 
many  stalks.  Tho  rice  grounds  arc  carefully 
kept  clear  of  weeds,  although  often  so  wet  that 
a man  cannot  walk  in  them  without  sinking  to 
tho  knees.  In  many  parts  of  China,  and  m 
other  warm  countries  it  is  common  to  obtain 
two  crops  of  rice  in  a year.” 
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Bice  Cups.— Sweeten  a pint  of  milk,  and 
flavour  with  cinnamon  or  lemon-rind.  Mix 
Z table -spoonfuls  of  gromd  nee  moothly 
with  a little  cold  milk,  add  the  weli-heaten 
whites  of  three  eggs,  and  mix  ni  tho  ho  h 
milk  Stir  the  preparation  over  the  nre  unt 
it  is  thick  and  smooth,  then  pour  it  mtotea-cuiis 
which  have  been  soaked  m cold  water.  Turn 
the  rice  out  of  these  when  cold,  and  pom 
round  the  little  shapes  a custard  made  with 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs.  Put  a spoonful  of 
bright-coloured  jam  or  jelly  upon  each  mould 
by  way  of  ornament.  If  eaten  cold,  any  fruit 
syrup  may  be  used  instead  of  sauce.  Time, 
three>  or  four  minutes  to  boil  the  rice.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. . 

Bice  Curried. — Slice  an  onion,  fry  it  in 
hof  fat  till^oft,  and  rub  it  through  a sieve 
Mix  smoothly  with  the  pulp  a table-spoonful  of 
curry-powder,  a table-spoonful  of  curry-paste 
an  ounce  of  butter,  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
cream,  and  a little  salt.  Have  ready  half  a 
pound  of  rice  boiled  as  for  curry.  Put  this 
into  a saucepan  with  the  prepared  paste.  Mix 
thoroughly  and  lightly,  and  serve  very  hot,  piled 
high  on  a dish.  In  mixing  the  rice  be  care- 
ful to  toss  it  lightly  with  two  forks;  to  use 
a spoon  would  crush  it.  Macaroni  may  be 
curried  in  the  same  way.  Time,  eight  or  ten 
minutes  to  mix  and  beat  the  rice.  Probable 
cost,  9d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Bics  Custard. — Blanch  six  bitter  almonds, 
and  pound  them  to  paste  with  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  rose-water,  or,  failing  this,  with  a little 
water,  to  keep  them  from  oiling.  Mix  an  ounce 
of  ground  rice  smoothly  with  a spoonful. of 
cold  milk,  and  add  a pint  of  milk,  half  a pint 
of  cream,  the  almonds,  and  a little. sugar.  Stir 
the  mixture  over  the  fire  until  it  is  lukewarm, 
then  add  gradually  the  yolks  of  three  eggs. 
Stir  the  custard  again  until  it  begins  to  thicken, 
but  it  must  not  boil.  Serve  in  cups  with 
blanched  and  chopped  almonds  sprinkled  on  the 
top.  Time  to  prepare,  about  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.,  with  cream  at  Is.  6d.  per 
pint.  Sufficient  for  a little  more  than  a pint 
and  a half  of  custard. 

Bice  Custard  (another  way) . — Take  a 
quart  of  milk  and  about  ono  ounce  of  ground 
rice.  Boil  the  milk  with  tho  ground  rice  until 
it  thickens,  and  sweeten  with  sugar.  Beat  up 
four  or  six  eggs,  and  add  these  to  the  prepara- 
tion when  it  has  cooled  a little ; add  also  an 
ounce  of  sweet  almonds  pounded.  Stir  the 
custard  over  the  fire  till  it  is  nearly  boiling. 


Bice-flour  Bread. — Take  one  pint  of 
rice,  and  boil  it  soft  ; add  a pint  of  cream,  and 
then  three  quarts  of  rice  flour.  Put  the  pre- 
paration to  rise  in  a tin  or  earthen  vessel  till  it 
has  risen  enough.  Next  divide  it  into  three 
parts,  and  bake  these  like  other  bread  into 
three  large  loaves  ; or  scald  the  flour,  and  when 
it  is  cold  mix  half  wheat-flour  or  com.  This 
bread  should  be  raised  with  leaven  in  the  usual 
way.  ( See  also  Rico  Bread.) 

Bice-flour  Bread  (another  way).— Take 
one  quart  of  rice-flour,  make  it  into  a stiff  pap 
by  wetting  it  with  hot  water ; not  so  hot,  how- 
ever, as  to  make  it  lumpy.  When  the  flour  is 


well  wet,  add  boiling  water,  sav  two  or  t 
quarts;  stir  continually  till  it  bods  when  it 
cools,  put  in  half  a pint  of  yeast  and  a lit 
salt ; knead  in  as  much  wheat-flour  as  wil 
make  it  a proper  dough  for  bread ; put  it  to 
rise,  and  when  risen  add  a little  more  whea  - 
flour.  Let  it  stand  for  half  an  hour  m a warm 
place,  then  bake. 

Bice-flour,  Bread  Adulterated  with. 

—It  is  asserted  that  this  adulteration  is  very 
frequently  practised.  The  purpose  for  which 
rice-flour  is  employed  is  to  enable  the  bread  to 
absorb  and  retain  a larger  quantity  of  water 
than  it  would  otherwise  do,  and  so  cause  it  to 
weio-h  more.  This  iniquitous  purpose  is  accom- 
plished through  the  absorbent  power  of  rice  for 
water.  In  a loaf  adulterated  with  rice -flour 
the  consumer  is  cheated  of  a certain  amount  of 
nutritious  wheat  farina,  the  place  of  which  is 
supplied  by  water. 

Bice-flour  Cakes.— Take  a pint  of  soft- 
boiled  rice  and  half  a pint  of  milk-and-water  ; 
add  to  this  twelve  spoonfuls  of  rice-flour. 
Divide  the  mixture  into  small  cakes,  and  bake 
in  a quick  oven. 

Bice-flour  for  Thickening  Soups 

and  Sauces.— Mix  pounded  spices,  salt  and 
pepper,  or  sugar  with  rice-flour,  and  make  it 
into  a smooth  paste  by  adding  gradually  as 
much  cold  liquor  as  is  needed.  Beat  with  the 
back  of  a wooden  spoon  till  no  lumps  remain, 
and  pour  the  liquor  to  be  thickened  gradually 
over  it,  boiling.  Return  the  liquor  to  the 
saucepan,  boil  it  again,  and  stir  over  the  fire  tor 
ten  minutes.  Two  small  table-spoonfuls  ot 
rice-flour  will  thicken  a quart  of  soup. 

Bice-flour,  or  Ground  Bice,  to 
Make.— Wash  any  quantity  of  rice  in  several 
waters,*  drain,  and  pound  it  whilst  damp  to 
powder  in  a mortar,  dry  it,  and  pass  it  through 
a fine  sieve.  Rice-flour  thus  made  at  home, 
though  perhaps  superior  to  that  offered  for  sale, 
yet  involves  a good  deal  of  labour  and  trouble 
in  its  preparation. 

Bice-flour  Puffs.— Take  a pint  of  flour, 
and  add  to  it  a tea-spoonful  of  salt  and  a pint 
of  boiling  water.  Beat  up  four  eggs,  stir  them 
into  the  mixture,  put  from  two  to  three  spoon- 
fuls of  lard  into  a pan,  make  it  boiling  hot,  and 
fry  as  in  tho  case  of  common  fritters. 

Bice -flour  Soup.— Mix  a quarter  of  a 
poimd  of  rice-flour  very  smoothly  with  a cupful 
of  nicely-seasoned  veal  stock.  Pour  over  it  a 
quart  of  the  same  stock  boiling  hot,  and  stir  the 
soup  over  the  fire  for  ton  minutes  after  it  boils. 
A quarter  of  a pint  of  cream  or  milk  may  bo 
added,  if  liked.  When  tho  cream  is  omitted, 
the  addition  of  a dessert-spoonful  of  curry- 
powder  and  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon- juice  will 
improve  this  soup  to  the  taste  of  many.  Timo, 
ten  minutes  to  boil  after  tho  rice-flour  is 
added. 

Bice  Flummery.  — Mix  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  ground  rico  to  a smooth  pasto  with 
cold  milk,  and  stir  into  it  a pint  of  boiling 
milk  which  has  been  swoetonod  and  flavoured 
with  a quarter  of  an  ounco  of  bitter  almonds 
blanched  and  pounded.  Boil  the  mixture,  stir 
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constantly  until  it  leaves  the  bottom  of  tho 
saucepan,  then  pour  it  into  a mould.  When  it  is 
quite  cold  and  stiff,  turn  it  out,  and  stick  all  over 
it  blanched  .sweet  almonds  cut  into  straws. 
Pour  cream  or  thin  custard  round  tho  flummery, 
or  a sauce  nmdo  with  wine,  lemon-juice,  and 
sugar.  If  preferred,  cinnamon,  lemon-rind,  or 
vanilla  may  be  used  to  flavour  the  flummery 
instead  of  almonds.  Time,  about  ten  minutes 
to  boil  tho  rice.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
sauce,  6d.  Sufficient  for  a pint  mould. 

Rice  Food,  Savoury.— The  following 
recipe  we  extract  from  Soyer’s  “Charitable 
Cookery.”  The  ingredients  are  six  pounds  of 
bones,  ten  quarts  of  water,  throe  ounces  of  salt, 
bay-leaves,  &c.,  two  onions  cut  thin,  half  an 
ounce  of  sugar,  half  a pound  of  vegetables  cut 
small,  half  a pound  of  oatmeal,  a pound  of  rice, 
and  two  ounces  of  dripping. 

“ Having  saved  the  bones  of  the  previous  day, 
a very  good  food  may  be  made  thus: — Take  six 
pounds  of  bones,  which  break  into  small  pieces, 
and  boil  in  ten  quarts  of  water  for  four  hours, 
having  added  three  ounces  of  salt,  a small 
bunch  of  thyme,  bay-leaf,  and  savory;  put 
into  a stewpan  the  fat,  and  two  onions  cut  thin, 
half  a pound  of  vegetables — as  carrots,  turnips, 
celery,  &c. — cut  very  thin,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
sugar;  put  it  on  the  fire  for  fifteen  minutes, 
stirring  it  occasionally,  add  half  a' pound  of  oat- 
meal, and  mix  well,  moisten  with  two  gallons 
of  the  stock  from  the  bones,  add  a pound 
and  a quarter  of  rice  previously  soaked;  boil 
till  tender,  and  serve.” 

Rice  for  Curried  Oysters  and 
Similar  Dishes.— Wash  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  rice  in  two  or  three  waters.  Drain 
it,  throw  it  into  a saucepan  of  fast-boiling 
water,  and  let  it  boil  quickly  for  ten  minutes. 
Drain  it  again,  and  bpil  it  in  three-quarters  of 
a pint  of  milk  till  the  grains  are  tender  with- 
out being  broken.  Drain,  dry  it  on  a sieve, 
tossing  it  lightly  with  two  forks,  to  separate 
the  grains,  and  serve  hot.  Time,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  to  boil  the  rice  in  the  milk. 
Probable  cost,  21,-d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  fivo 
persons.  (See  also  Rice  boiled  for  Curry.) 

Rice  for  a Pilau  ( see  Pilau,  Rice  for  a). 

Rice,  Fowl  Boiled  with  ( see  Fowl 
Boiled,  &c.). 

Rice,  Fowl  Stewed  in. — Take  a fowl, 
half  boil  it  in  a moderate  quantity  of  water, 
then  put  to  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  with 
some  mace.  Stew  the  fowl  till  it  becomes 
tender.  Some  well-seasoned  veal  broth  added 
during  the  stewing  will  make  tho  dish  more 
savoury.  Take  care  to  stew  tho  fowl  till  it 
becomes  tender ; it  must  not,  however,  bo  too 
much  stowed,  or  it  will  fall  to  pieces  and  lose  its 
form. 

Rice,  Fowl  with  (sec  Fowl  with  Rice). 

Rice  Fritters.— Boil  three  ounces  of  rice 
in  a pint  of  new  milk  till  it  forms  a stiff  paste. 
Sweeten  it,  flavour  with  grated  lemon-rind, 
or  powdered  cinnamon,  mace,  or  nutmeg,  and 
beat  it  up  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  cream, 
two  eggs,  and  a spoonful  of  brandy,  if  liked. 


Let  the  rice  get  cold,  and  form  it  into  balls 
about  as  large  as  nuts ; dip  these  in  egg,  roll 
in  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  quickly.  When 
the  balls  are  nicely  browned,  pile  them  on  a 
white  doily,  strew  sifted  sugar  over  them, 
and  serve  hot.  Send  wine  sauce  to  table 
with  them.  Or,  boil  three  ounces  of  rice  in  a 
pint  of  milk  to  a stiff  paste.  Sweeten  and 
flavour  it,  and  mix  with  it  two  well-beaten 
eggs,  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  orange  marmalade.  Stir  it  over 
the  fire  till  the  eggs  are  set,  then  spread  it  on 
a dish  to  cool.  Cut  it  into  narrow  strips  the- 
length  and  thickness  of  a finger,  dip  these  into 
frying-batter,  and  fry  in  hot  fat  till  they 
are  brightly  browned.  Powder  sugar  over 
them,  and  serve  on  a napkin.  The  batter 
may  be  made  as  follows: — Melt  an  ounce  of 
butter  in  half  a quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling 
milk,  and  cool  it  by  adding  an  equal  quantity 
of  cold  water.  Stir  in  gradually  four  ounces 
of  flour,  and  beat  the  mixture  till  it  is  smooth. 
Add  the  well- whisked  white  of  an  egg,  and  use 
immediately.  Or,  mix  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
ground  rice  smoothly  with  a pint  of  milk, 
and  add  a pinch  of  salt  and  three  table-spoon- 
fuls of  sugar.  Stir  the  mixture  over  the  fire 
till  it  leaves  the  saucepan  with  the  spoon,  then 
pour  it  out,  and  when  cold  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour,  three  eggs,  and  a little 
flavouring,  and  beat  the  mixture  till  smooth. 
Fry  it  in  spoonfuls  in  hot  fat.  When  the 
fritters  are  nicely  browned,  drain  them  on  a 
sieve,  and  serve  on  a neatly-folded  napkin, 
with  powdered  sugar  sifted  over  them.  Time 
to  fry,  six  or  seven  minutes.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons. 

Rice  Froth.. — Wash  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  rice,  and  boil  it  in  a pint  of  water  until  the 
liquor  is  absorbed.  Pour  over  the  rice  a quart 
of  milk,  and  let  it  boil  gently  till  it  is  tender. 
Stir  frequently  to  keep  it  from  burning. 
Sweeten  and  flavour  with  lemon  or  almond 
flavouring.  If  the  flavouring  is  an  essence,  it 
should  be  dropped  upon  the  sugar ; if  lemon- 
rind  or  almonds  are  used,  they  should  be  boiled 
with  the  milk.  Put  the  rice  and  milk  when 
cold  into  a glass  dish.  Beat  the  whites  of  three 
eggs  to  froth,  and  mix  with  them  a dessert- 
spoonful of  powdered  and  sifted  sugar.  Lav 
this  on  the  rice,  and  place  on  the  top  in  spoon- 
fuls a quarter  of  a pound  of  raspberry  jam. 

Rice  Froth  (another  way.) — To  one-third 
of  a pound  of  rice  allow  one  quart  of  new  milk, 
the  whites  of  three  eggs,  three  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar  finely-pounded,  a stick  of  cinnamon,  or 
eight  or  ten  drops  of  almond  flavouring,  or  six 
or  eight  young  laurel-leaves,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  raspberry  jam.  Boil  tho  rice  in  a pint 
of  water.  When  the  rice  is  absorbed,  add  the 
milk,  and  let  it  go  on  boiling  until  quite  tender, 

■ keeping  it  stirred  to  prevent  burning.  If  cin- 
namon or  laurel-leaves  are  used,  boil  them 
with  the  milk,  and  remove  them  when  the  rice 
is  sufficiently  done ; if  essence  of  almonds  ho 
used  as  a flavouring,  it  may  he  added  with  the 
sugar.  When  tho  rice-milk  is  cold,  put  it 
into  a glass  dish  or  china  bowl,  beat  up  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  to  froth,  sweeten  lightly, 
cover  the  rice  with  it,  and  stick  bits  of  ras]>- 
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berry  jam  over  the  top.  This  is  a cheap  and 
an  ornamental  dish. 

Rice  Gateau  of  (rice  cake). -Prepare 
tlu.  rice  as  directed  in  the  recipe,  “ Pice,  Casse- 
role of,”  then  take  some  good  cream,  which 
first  boil  to  ascertain  that  it  will  not  curdle 
the  quantity  must  be  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  mould  you  intend  to  use.  For  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  take  a quart  of  cream, 
which,  however,  is  not  always  sufficient , this 
depends  on  the  rice  swelling  more  or  less ; it 
necessary,  add  a little  milk  to  it.  When  the 
cream  has  boiled,  take  the  peel  of  a lemon, 
which  infuse  in  the  cream  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; take  the  peel  out  before  you  pour  in  the 
rice,  which  lay  on  a very  slow  fire  till  it  bursts 
or  swells ; when  well  swollen,  add  a little  salt 
and  some  sugar,  according  to  your  own  palate ; 
the  sugar,  however,  must  predominate,  the  salt 
heino-  only  intended  to  remedy  the  insipid  taste 
that  "is  inseparable  from  sweet  entremets.  Sugar 
must  entirely  predominate  in  articles  for  a des- 
sert but  in  entremets  it  is  to  be  used  moderatelj  . 
When  the  rice  is  done  enough,  and  properly 
seasoned,  break  eight  eggs,  and  mix  the  yolks 
with  the  rice  ; next  beat  the  whites,  which  pour 
gently  into  the  preparation ; put  also  a good 
bit  of  butter  ; then  clarify  about  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  when  it  is  completely 
melted  pour  it  into  the  mould ; turn  the  mould 
round  that  the  butter  may  be  spread  equally 
on  all  sides,  then  turn  it  upside  down  for  a 
moment;  then  put  crumbs  of  bread  into  the 
mould,  and  contrive  to  have  them  likewise 
spread  equally  all  over  it ; now  dip  a small 
piece  of  bread  into  the  butter,  sprinkle  some 
clarified  butter  all  round  the  inside  of  the 
mould,  and  put  some  more  crumbs  of  bread. 
Pour  the  rice  into  the  mould,  and  put  it  into  the 
oven,  but  mind  that  it  must  not  he  too  hot.  In 
an  hour  the  cake  will  be  baked  enough.  Turn 
it  upside  down  in  the  dish,  and  send  to  table. 
You  may  sometimes  put  with  it  preserved 
cherries,  raisins,  currants,  &c. 


Rice  Gratine  (M.  Tide's  recipe).— Take 
two  ounces  of  rice,  which  wash  and  pick,  &c. 
Then  let  it  swell  in  hot  milk— as  cream,  when 
used  for  entremets  of  this  sort,  would  turn  to 
butter.  When  the  rice  is  well  done,  pound 
half  a dozen  sweet  almonds  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  bitter  ones;  when  you  have  made  them 
into  a paste,  rub  them  through  a tamis,  and 
mix  them  with  the  rice,  a little  sugar,  and  a 
very  little  salt.  Then  put  the  rice  into  a silver 
pan  or  porringer,  or  silver  casserole,  and  leave 
it  to  gratin  on  a slow  fire  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  or  more.  Instead  of  using  tho  lid, 
only  cover  the  pan  with  a sheet  of  paper,  to 
keep  out  the  dust  and  tho  steam.  Serve  hot.  If 
you  put  a cover  to  it,  tho  steam  will  prevent  its 
being  gratined.  Glaze  it  with  pounded  sugar 
by  means  of  the  salamander.  If  it  is  properly 
gratined  it  is  a very  good  dish  for  family 
use. 

Rice,  Ground  {see  Ground  Rice,  various 
recipes,  also  Rico  Flour). 

Rice,  Ground,  and  Cranberry  Jelly 

{see  Cranberry  and  Ground  Rico  Jelly). 


Rice  Ground,  Soufflee  of.— Mix  an 

ounce  and  a half  of  ground  rice  wrihanounce 
of  butter,  an  ounce  of  sugar  a pinch  of  salt, 
and  a gill  of  milk.  Stir  over  the. fire  until  weU 
cooked  Cool,  add  the  yolks  of  three  and  the 
whisked  whites  of  four  eggs.  Steam  as  usual. 
{See  Soufflees.) 

Rice  Gruel  (Invalid  Cookery). — Take  a 
spoonful  of  ground  rice,  and  with  it  thicken  a 
pint  of  milk  or  water.  Mix  it  in  the  same  way 
as  oatmeal  gruel;  boil  with  a bit.  of  dried 
orange-peel  or  lemon-peel  and  a bit  of  cin- 
namon. Boll  for  about  ten  minutes,  sweeten 
with  loaf-sugar,  and  add  two  glassfuls  of  port 
or  one  of  brandy,  as  may  be  required.  This  is 
a good  gruel  for  bowel  complaints,  but  arrow- 
root  is  better. 

Rice  in  a Mould.— Wash  and  drain  a 
laro-e  cupful  of  the  best  Carolina  rice.  1 ut  it 
into  a saucepan  with  a piece  of  cinnamon,  a hay- 
leaf,  or  the  rind  of  half  a lemon,  and  pour  over 
it  a cupful  of  cold  water.  Let  it  boil,  then  add 
two  cupfuls  of  thin  cream  or  good  milk,  and 
let  the  rice  simmer  gently  until  it  is  quite  soft. 
Take  out  the  flavouring  ingredients,  sweeten 
the  rice,  and  beat  well  for  three  or  four 
minutes.  Press  it  into  a damp  mould,  and  let 
it  remain  until  cold  and  stiff.  Turn  it  out, 
garnish  with  preserved  fruit  or  jelly  of  any 
kind,  and  pour  a little  thin  custard  round  it. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  put  the  rice,  milk, 
&c.,  into  an  earthenware  jar,  to  put  this  into 
a pan  of  boiling  water,  and  steam  untd  done 
enough.  When  prepared  in  this  way  the  nee 
is  less  likely  to  burn  and  to  become  discoloured 
than  when  boiled  in  the  saucepan,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  a plentiful  supply  of 
boiling  water  round  it.  It  will  take  longer  to 
steam  than  to  boil  it.  Instead  of  putting. the 
rice  into  a plain  mould,  it  may  be  pressed  into 
a cylindrical  mould,  and  the  centre  may  he  filled 
with  custard ; or  it  may  he  made  into  several 
little  moulds,  a little  jam  may  be  placed  upon 
each,  and  custard  poured  round.  The  rice  is 
excellent  without  custard.  Probable^  cost  of 
rice,  only  when  made  with  milk,  i d.  Suflicicnt- 
for  five  or  six  persons.  Time,  one  hour  and  a 
tialf  to  two  hours. 


Rice,  Indian  Mode  of  Boiling.— 

Wash  a pound  of  rice,  pick  out  the  discoloured 
grains,  and  soak  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Drain,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  as  much 
boiling  water  as  will  thoroughly  cover  it. 
Cover  the  saucepan,  let  the  rice  boil  for  six 
minutes,  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk,  and 
boil  two  minutes  longer.  Strain  the  rice,  and 
return- it  to  the  saucepan  to  dry.  Pour  over  it 
half  an  ounce  of  butter  dissolved  in  a spoonful 
of  the  water  in  which  tho  rice  was  boiled.  In 
five  minutes  it  will  bo  ready  for  serving.  In  the 
East  Indies  and  China  tho  water  in  which  rice 
is  boiled  is  called  congy- water,  and  is  prescribed 
by  medical  men  there  as  nourishing  food  for 
sick  persons.  It  is,  in  fact,  rice  gruel.  Time, 
about  throo-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Rice  Jelly.— Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
rico  and  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar ; boil  theso 
ingredients  in  a quart  of  water,  and  when  they 
becomo  a gelatinous  mass  strain  oil'  tho  jolly- 
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Add  lemon-juico  or  wine,  and  let  tlio  jolly  cool, 
then  serve. 

Rice  Jelly  (another  way). — See  Jelly,  Rice. 

Rice,  Lamb  with  {see  Lamb  with  Rice). 

Rice,  Lemon  {see  Lemon  Rice). 

Rice  Meridon. — Rico  moridon  is  on  a 
large  scale  what  the  rissole  is  on  a small  scale, 
namely,  a crust  enclosing  a stuffing  or  forcemeat, 
hut  the  preparation  is  different.  Take  half  a 
pound  of  rice,  well  washed  and  picked,  boil  it 
in  a quart  of  milk  for  an  hour;  by  this  time  the 
rice  will  have  soaked  up  the  milk  and  become 
swollen  and  tender.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  it  stirred,  that  it  may  not  stick  to  the 
saucepan.  Now  stir  in  four  ounces  of  butter, 
six  whole  eggs,  and  a little  salt ; let  it  remain 
over  the  fire  till  the  eggs  thicken  the  whole ; it 
must  be  stirred  all  the  time;  then  set  it  aside 
to  cool ; when  cold,  take  a form  well  buttered 
and  sprinkled  with  bread-crumbs,  which  line 
about  ani  inch  with  the  cold  rice ; fill  the  vacant 
space  with  a blanquette,  a ragout,  or  a force- 
meat prepared  for  fowl  or  fish  rissole ; cover 
the  top  with  a thick  layer  of  rice,  and  bake. 
When  it  has  baked  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
the  rice  has  become  nicely  browned,  gently 
loosen  it  with  a knife  from  the  form,  put  a dish 
on  the  top,  and  ten  it  out.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  does  not  burst,  which  will 
spoil  the  effect.  Serve  with  a good  sauce. 

Rice  Meringue. — Boil  half  a pound  of 
rice  in  water  till  almost  tender,  drain  it,  and 
put  it  into  the  saucepan  with  a pint  of  milk 
and  a little  sugar  and  flavouring.  Let  it  simmer 
till  it  has  absorbed  all  the  milk,  pour  it  out,  and 
stir  into  it  the  yolks  of  four  well-beaten  eggs. 
Spread  it  on  a buttered  dish,  beat  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  to  a firm  froth  with  a table-spoonful  of 
powdered  and  sifted  loaf  sugar,  and  lay  this 
neatly  and  evenly  over  the  surface.  Sprinkle 
a little  powdered  sugar  on  the  top,  and  bake 
in  a moderately-heated  oven  till  the  surface  is 
brightly  browned.  The  meringue  will  be  im- 
proved if  any  kind  of  fruit  is  boiled  to  pulp, 
sweetened,  and  laid  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  the 
xice  being  arranged  in  a wall  round  it,  and  the 
white  of  egg  plastered  over  all.  Time  to  brown 
the  surface,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  exclusive  of  the  fruit,  Is.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Rice  Milk. — Wash  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
rice,  and  simmer  it  in  a quart  of  milk  till 
tender.  Put  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a pea 
into  it,  and  stir  occasionally  to  keep  it  from 
burning.  Rub  it  through  a sieve,  sweeten 
and  flavour  it,  boil  up  again,  and  servo. 
When  milk  is  not  plentiful,  the  rice  may  bo 
softened  in  water,  and  afterwards  boiled  in  a 
small  quantity  of  milk.  This  is  a very  whole- 
some dish  for  children.  A little  finely-shred 
suet  boiled  with  it  will  make  it  more  nourish- 
ing. Time  to  boil,  throo-quartors  of  an  hour  to 
one  hour  and  a quarter.  Probable  cost,  Gd. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Rice  Milk  (a  Spanish  roeipo). — Take  a 
pound  of  rice,  wash  it,  and  put -it  into  a stew- 
pan  with  cold  water ; half  cook,  drain  it,  and 
complete  the  cooking  in  milk.  The  rice  should 


be  kept  on  the  fire  till  it  is  very  tender  but  not 
in  a pulp ; at  the  last  moment  add  sugar  to 
taste.  When  done  enough,  place  the  rice  in  a 
deep  dish,  smooth  the  surface,  and  place  on  the 
top  a buttered  paper ; cut  out  in  any  open  or- 
namental pattern.  Mix  cinnamon  powder  with 
a little  sugar,  and  sprinkle  this  over  the  paper ; 
remove  the  paper,  and  the  pattern  will  be  found 
described  with  sugar  on  the  surface  of  the 
rice. 

Rice-Milk  {see  Milk-Rice  and  Rice  Caudle). 

Rice,  Mussels  and  (an  Algerian  recipe). 
— Wash  the  mussels  well ; set  them  on  the  fire 
in  a stewpan  without  any  water,  but  with  a 
close-fitting  lid.  Shake  them  up  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  bring  them  all  in  turn  to  the 
bottom.  They  will  gradually  open  and  give  out 
their  liquor,  in  which,  and  in  the  steam  from 
it,  they  will  cook.  When  they  are  all  well 
opened  and  detach  easily  from  the  shell,  turn 
them  out  into  a large-holed  colander  placed 
over  a vessel  to  catch  the  liquor  which  strains, 
and  set  aside  to  settle.  Take  the  mussels  out  of 
their  shells,  rejecting  the  weed  attached  to  their 
inside  and  any  little  parasitical  crabs  within 
them,  and  put  them  aside.  Boil  rice  as  if  for  a 
curry,  so  as  to  be  as  dry  as  possible  when  done. 
To  this  put  a good  lump  of  butter  and  a few 
table-spoonfuls  of  the  mussel  liquor,  season 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Put  in 
the  mussels,  beat  up  all  together,  mixing  with- 
out breaking  them;  or  heap  the  warmed-up 
mussels  in  the  centre  of  a dish,  and  surround 
them  with  the  seasoned  rice. 

Rice,  Norfolk  {see  Norfolk  Rice). 

Rice,  Nutritive  Properties  of.— The 

seeds  of  rice  contain  a much  less  proportion  of 
nitrogenised  compounds  than  the  other  cereal 
grains,  and  particularly  wheat,  viz.,  about 
seven  per  cent. ; the  quantity  of  fatty  matter 
is  also  less.  Much  difference  of  opinion  has 
prevailed  in  reference  to  the  value  of  rice  as  an 
article  of  diet,  some  persons  placing  it  very 
high.  Analysis,  however,  clearly  proves  that 
it  is  the  least  nutritious  of  the  cereal  grasses. 
This  difference  of  opinion  has  probably  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  rice  is  seldom  eaten  by  itself, 
but  is  partaken  of  usually  with  milk,  butter,  or 
sugar,  the  nutritious  portions  of  which  sub- 
stances have  been  attributed  to  the  rice  itself. 


The  following 

analysis  of  rice 

is  by  Bra- 

connot : — 

Carolina. 

Piedmont. 

Water  . 

5-0 

7-0 

Husk 

4'8 

4-8 

Gluten  . 

3'6 

3-6 

Starch  . 

. 85-07 

83-8 

Sugar 

0-3 

005 

Gum 

0-7 

01 

Oil . 

0J3 

0-25 

Phosphates 

0-4 

0-4 

1000 

100-0 

“Rice.”  remarks  Professor  Johnston  in  Ins 

“ Chemistry  of  Common  Life,”  “ is 

remarkable 

chiefly  for  the  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  gluten  it  contains.  This  docs  not  exccea 
seven  or  eight  per  cent. — less  than  half  the 
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quantity  contained  in  oatmeal.  In  rice-countries 
It  has  often  been  noticed  that  the  natives 
devour  what  to  us  appear  enormous  quantities 

of  the  grain,  and  this  circumstance  is  asenbed. 

to  the  small  proportion  it  contains  of  the  ^ 
nutritive  and  necessary  gluten.  Biee 
also  little  fat,  and  hence  it  is  less  laxative  than 
the  other  cereal  grains,  or  rather,  it  possesses 
something  of  a binding  nature.  It  has  recent  y 
been  observed  that,  when  substituted  for  pota- 
toes in  some  of  our  workhouses — in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  the  potato— this  gram  has, 
after  a few  months,  produced  scurvy.  -Luis 
may  have  been  owing  as  much  to  the  effects  of 
sudden  change  of  diet  as  to  an  inherent  evil 
property  in.the  grain  itself.  Still  it  suggests, 
as  many  other  facts  do,  the  utility  and  whole- 
someness of  a mixed  food. 

Rice  Omelet  (a  Danish  recipe).— Take 
half  a pound  of  rice  and  boil  it  till  tender  in 
a pint  and  a half  of  milk ; boil  a stick  of  vanilla 
in  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  stir  it  into  the 
warm  rice  with  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter. 
When  cool,  add  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs  well 
beaten  up,  some  white  sugar,  and  a very  little 
salt.  Last  of  all,  stir  in  the  whites  when 
beaten  to  snow ; bake  the  omelet  rather  less 
than  an  hour. 

Rice  Panada. — Take  one  pound  of  rice, 
previously  washed,  and  boil  it  in  one  gallon  of 
water  for  an  hour ; add  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  sugar  and  two  ounces  of  salt ; mix 
with  some  cold  water  to  make  a thin  paste,  one 
pound  of  flour  or  oatmeal,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
curry-powder ; add  it  to  the  rice,  and  boil  for 
twenty  minutes ; then  serve. 

Rice  Pancakes.— Boil  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  rice  in  a pint  of  milk  till  it  is  a 
smooth  stiff  paste.  Turn  it  out,  and  when  cool 
mix  with  it  four  eggs  well  beaten,  half  a pmt  of 
cream,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  a little  sugar  and 
flavouring.  Add  four  ounces  of  clarified  butter, 
and  beat  the  batter  till  it  is  quite  smooth.  Melt 
a little  dripping  or  butter  in  a frying-pan,  and 
fry  the  pancakes  quickly.  Sift  powdered  sugar 
over  them,  and  send  cut  lemons  or  orange  mar- 
malade to  table  with  them.  If  the  batter  is 
not  sufficiently  thick  a little  flour  maybe  added 
to  it.  This  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
rice.  Time  to  fry  the  pancakes,  five  to  seven 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  2s.  2d.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Rice  Pancakes,  Ground.  — Mix  two 

table-spoonfuls  of  ground  rice  smoothly  with 
a pint  of  milk,  and  stir  the  mixture  over  the 
fire  till  it  begins  to  thicken,  but  do  not  let  it 
boil.  Pour  it  into  a bowl,  and  mix  with  it  four 
ounces  of  fresh  butter.  When  it  is  cool, 
sweeten  and  flavour  it,  and  mix  four  well- 
beaten  eggs  with  it.  Drop  tho  preparation 
into  hot  fat,  and  fry  tho  pancakes  till  they  are 
brightly  browned.  Serve  on  a white  napkin, 
sift  powdered  sugar  over  them,  and  sond  wine 
sauce  or  cut  lemon  to  tablo  with  them. 

Rice  Paste  for  Savoury  Dishes  — 

Put  seasonod  cutlets  of  veal,  lamb,  chicken,  or 
gamo  already  dressed  into  a pie-dish,  and  cover 
the  meat  with  a layer  of  rice  which  has  been 
boiled  to  a stiff  paste  in  milk,  with  a little 


pepper,  salt,  and  onion  for  seasoning.  Brush 
over  with  egg,  and  put  it  in  the  oven  tor  a 
minuto  or  two,  to  colour  the  paste  lightly.  A 
little  egg  mixed  with  the  rice  will  make  it 


adhere  better. 

Rice  Paste  for  Tartlets,  &c.— Boil  a 

quarter  of  a pound  of  ground  rice  m halt  a pmt 
of  water  till  the  liquor  is  absorbed.  Squeeze 
it  in  a napkin  till  quite  dry,  then  pound  it  in  a 
mortar  to  a paste  with  a pinch  of  salt,  a beaten 
egg,  and  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter.  Roll  it  out 
till  very  thin,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Or 
rub  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter  into  half 
a pound  of  ground  rice.  Add  a table-spoonful 
of  sifted  sugar  and  a pinch  of  salt,  and  make 
the  mixture  into  a paste  with  cold  water.  Roll 
it  out,  spread  a little  more  butter  upon  it,  or 
not,  according  to  the  richness  required.  Dredge 
flour  under  and  over  it  in  rolling,  and  it  will  be 
ready  for  use.  Tartlets  made  with  this  pastiy 
should  be  used  the  day  they  are  made. 

Rice  Pears. — Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
rice,  and  boil  it  in  milk  till  quite  thick,  then 
stir  in  a piece  of  butter  and  a few  grams  of 
salt.  Remove  the  rice  from  the  fire,  and  put  it 
into  a dish  to  cool ; add  a spoonful  of  almonds 
chopped  fine,  with  a few  bitter  almonds 
amongst  them,  the  grated  peel  of  a lemon, 
sugar  to  taste,  three  or  four  eggs  beaten,  and 
one  ounce  of  grated  bread-crumbs.  Form  this 
mass  into  the  shape  of  pears,  dip  them  in  egg 
beaten  up,  strew  thickly  with  bread-crumbs,  and 
bake. 

Rice,  Pears  with.  ( see  Pears  with  Rice). 

Rice  Pie. — Put  three  large  table-spoonfuls 
of  ground  rice  into  a basin,  and  beat  it  to  a 
paste  with  a pint  of  cold  milk.  Add  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar,  four  well-beaten  eggs,  and 
any  flavouring  that  may  be  preferred.  Pour  a 
pint  of  boiling  milk  over  the  mixture,  stir  it 
well  over  the  fire  until  the  eggs  are  set,  then 
let  it  cool.  Add  a glass  of  madeira  if  liked. 
Line  a pie-dish  with  good  pastry,  pom-  in  the 
mixture,  and  bake  in  a well-heated  oven. 
Time  to  bake,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  Is.,  exclusive  of  the  wine.  Suf- 
ficient for  five  or  six  persons. 

Rice  Pie  (another  way).  — Chief  ingre- 
dients : a pint  of  rice  and  a fat  tender  fowl. 
First  boil  the  fowl  in  enough  water  to  cook 
the  rice  according  to  the  rule  given  in  the  re- 
cipe Rice,  Boiled,  a la  Carolina  (which  see). 
When  tho  fowl  is  done  take  out  the  large  bones, 
and  cut  it  into  small  pieces.  Spread  a layer  of 
the  cooked  rice  on  the  bottom  of  a deep  pan, 
and  on  it  place  a layer  of  the  fowl,  with  butter 
and  eggs  mixed,  and  with  black  pepper  and 
spices  to  suit.  Alternate  these  layers  until  the 
pan  is  full,  having  a layer  of  rice  at  tho  top,  on 
which  pour  a mixture  of  butter  and  egg,  and 
set  tho  whole  to  “ browning  ” in  an  oven  or  on 
the  fire ; then  servo  in  the  vessel  in  which 
it  was  last  cooked.  This  dish  somewhat  re- 
sembles in  richness  tho  colebratod  pilau  of  the 
Turks.  Tho  recipe  is  from  tho  same  source  as 
that  for  Rice,  Boiled,  a la  Carolina. 

Rice,  Polish  Way  of  Dressing- 
Mince  an  onion  finely,  and  fry  it  in  butter 
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until  it  begins  to  turn  yellow.  Mix  with  it 
two  ounces  of  dressed  ham  linely  shred,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  boiled  as  for  curry. 
Stir  it  lightly  over  the  fire,  and  season  with 
cayenne  and  a spoonful  of  grated  Parmesan 
or  Cheddar  cheese.  Serve  hot,  piled  high  on  a 
dish.  Time,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  after 
the  rice  is  boiled.  Probable  cost,  7d.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Rice,  Pork  Black  Puddings  made 
with  ( see  Pork  Black  Puddings,  &c.). 

Rice,  Portuguese,  Sweet.— Wash  and 
drain  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice,  and  boil  it 
in  a pint  and  a quarter  of  new  milk  until  it  is 
thoroughly  tender  but  dry  and  whole.  When 
it  is  three-parts  dressed,  add  a little  more  milk, 
if  necessary,  or  in  its  place  substitute  a little 
cream;  add  also  four  ounces  of  powdered  loaf 
sugar.  Stir  frequently  whilst  it  is  boiling, 
and  especially  when  it  begins  to  thicken,  to 
keep  it  from  burning.  Blanch  two  ounces  of 
sweet  almonds  and  two  or  three  bitter  ones, 
put  them  in  a moderate  oven  till  they  are 
browned  through,  and  pound  them  to  powder. 
Place  the  rice  on  a shallow  dish,  sprinkle  a 
tea-spoonful  of  almond-powder,  ora  tea-spoon- 
ful of  powdered  cinnamon,  over  the  top,  and 
serve  the  preparation  cold ; it  will  keep  good 
for  two  or  three  days.  This  dish  may  be  varied 
as  follows : — When  the  rice  is  tender,  take  it 
from  the  fire,  and  let  it  cool  four  or  five 
minutes,  then  stir  in  with  it  three  beaten  eggs 
and  four  table-spoonfuls  of  thick  cream.  Stir 
over  the  fire  till  it  is  on  the  point  of  boiling, 
then  pour  it  out,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold. 
Put  it  in  a glass  dish,  and  sift  almond-pow- 
der or  cinnamon  over  it  as  before.  Time  to 
boil  the  rice,  one  hour  and  a half.  Probable 
cost,  8d.  or  Is.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Rice,  Potato  ( see  Potato  Rice). 

Rice,  Poularde  with,  {see  Poularde  with 
Rice). 

Rice,  Preservation  of. — “Rice  may  bo 
kept  a very  long  period  in  the  rough — I believe 
a lifetime.  After  being  cleaned,  if  it  be  prime 
rice,  and  well  milled,  it  will  keep  a long  time  in 
this  climate ; only,  when  about  to  be  used  (if 
old),  it  requires  more  careful  washing  to  get 
rid  of  the  must  which  accumulates  upon  it. 
Some  planters — the  writer  among  the  number 
— prefer  for  table  use  rice  a year  old  to  the 
new.  The  grain  is  superior  to  any  other  pro- 
visions in  this  respect.  If  a labourer  in  the 
gold  diggings  or  elsewhere  takes  with  him 
two  days’  or  a week’s  provisions  in  rice,  and  his 
wallet  happens  to  get  wet,  he  has  only  to  open 
it  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  he  will  find  it  soon 
dries,  and  is  not  at  all  injured  for  his  purpose. 
Rough  rice  may  remain  under  water  twenty- 
four  hours  without  injury  if  dried  soon  after.” 

Rice  Pudding. — It  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  cheap  broken  rice  is  better  for 
puddings  than  the  more  expensive  article.  Ono 
table-spoonful  of  this  well  washed,  the  usual 
quantity  of  milk  and  sugar,  and  a pinch  of 
pounded  mace,  with  a little  butter,  will  make 
•cn  excellent  rice  pudding.  Bako  very  slowly. 


Rico  Pudding,  Baked.  — Wash  six 
ounces  of  rice,  and  boil  it  gently  in  a little 
more  milk  than  it  will  absorb.  When  it  is 
tender  without  being  broken,  pour  it  out,  and 
mix  with  it  a pinch  of  salt,  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  sugar,  a table- spoonful  of  finely-shred  suet, 
or  if  preferred  a slice  of  butter,  and  a little 
grated  nutmeg,  or  any  other  flavouring.  Let 
the  rice  cool,  then  stir  into  it  one  or  two  eggs, 
according  to  the  richness  required.  It  will 
be  very  good  without  any.  Bake  the  pudding 
in  a moderately-heated  oven,  and  serve  with 
sifted  sugar.  Time  to  bake,  one  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost.  10d.,  if  made  with  one  egg.  Suf- 
ficient for  five  or  six  persons. 

Rice  Pudding,  Baked,  Plain.— Put  a 

small  tea-cupful  of  rice  into  a dish,  sprinkle  a 
little  sugar  upon  it,  and  add  a little  grated 
lemon-rind,  or  any  other  flavouring.  Pour 
oyer  it  three  pints  of  cold  milk,  and  add  a 
piece  of  fresh  butter  the  size  of  a threepenny- 
piece.  Put  it  in  a vei’y  gentle  oven,  and  bake 
until  it  is  covered  with  a bright  brown  skin. 
A table-spoonful  of  currants  may  be  added  if 
liked.  Time  to  bake,  three  horn's  (unless  the 
oven  is  very  gentle,  the  pudding  will  be  dry 
and  burnt) . Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Rice  Pudding,  Baked,  Small.— Boil 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  in  a little  more 
than  a pint  of  milk  sweetened  and  flavoured 
with  almonds.  When  it  is  soft  and  thick  pour 
it  out,  and  mix  with  it  three  well-beaten  eggs. 
Butter  some  small  cups  thickly,  and  cover  the 
inside  with  candied  peel  cut  into  very  thin 
shreds.  Half  fill  them  with  the  rice,  and  put 
it  in  very  gently,  not  to  displace  the  peel. 
Bake  the  puddings  in  a moderate  oven.  When 
done  enough  turn  them  out,  and  serve  on  a 
neatly-folded  napkin,  and  send  cream,  custard, 
or  wine  sauce  to  table  with  them.  Time  to 
bake,  about  forty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons.  Or  boil  a 
table-spoonful  of  rice  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
milk  till  tender,  then  mix  with  it  a little  sugar 
and  flavouring,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  a slice  of 
butter.  Peel,  core,  and  slice  a good-sized  apple, 
and  stew  it  to  pulp  with  half  a spoonful  of 
water,  a small  piece  of  butter,  and  a little  sugar 
which  has  been  rubbed  upon  a lemon  for  a 
minute  or  two.  Put  the  apple  into  a small 
buttered  dish,  mix  an  egg  with  the  rice,  and 
pour  it  over  it.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
Time  to  bake,  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  4d.  Sufficient  for  one  person. 

Rico  Pudding,  Baked,  Bar<pn 
Brisse’s. — Wash  half  a pound  of  rice,  pick 
out  the  discoloured  grains,  and  swell  it  gently 
but  thoroughly  in  as  little  milk  as  possible. 
Turn  it  into  a bowl,  and  when  cool  add  the 
lightly-grated  rind  of  a fresh  lemon,  a pinch  of 
salt,  four  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  a slice  of 
butter,  and  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs. 
Butter  the  inside  of  a copper  cake-mould,  and 
sprinkle  as  many  finely-grated  bread-crumbs 
over  it  as  the  butter  will  hold,  shake  oil  those 
which  do  not  adhere,  and  brush  a little  butter 
lightly  over  those  which  do.  Whisk  the  whitesof 
the  eggs  to  a firm  froth,  and  at  the  last  moment 
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stir  them  gradually  into  the  rice.  Pour  the 
mixture  gently  into  the  mould,  that  the  crumbs 
may  not  bo  displaced,  put  it  into  a very  gentle 
oven,  and  let  it  remain  until  done  enough. 
Turn  out  carefully,  so  as  not  to  break  the  pud- 
dino-.  It  ought  to  look  like  a well-browned 
cake.  Time  to  bake,  one  hour  or  more.  I ro- 
bable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Rice  Pudding,  Boiled,  Cheap.- 

Wash  a tea-cupful  of  rice,  dram  it,  and  put  it 
into  a dry,  unfloured  pudding-cloth,  Gather 
the  ends  together,  and  tie  it  loosely,  leaving 
room  for  the  rice  to  swell  to  three  times  its  size. 
Put  it  into  a saucepan  with  plenty  of  last- 
boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling  until  done 
enough.  If  it  is  necessary  to  add  more  water, 
let  it  be  boiling.  When  done  enough  turn  it 
upon  a dish,  and  send  sweet  sauce  to  table  with 
it  A little  may  be  poured  round  it  m the  dish. 
This  pudding  may  be  pleasantly  varied  by 
mixing  with  the  rice  half  a cupful  of  washed 
currants,  or  Sultana  raisins,  or  prunes,  or 
gooseberries,  or  apples  pared,  cored,  and 
quartered.  It  is  well  to  place  a plate  under 
the  pudding  in  the  saucepan,  to  keep  it  from 
sticking.  Time  to  boil,  one  hour  and  three- 
quarters.  Probable  cost,  plain  rice  pudding, 
2d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Rice  Pudding,  Boded,  Superior.— 

No.  1.  Wash  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice, 
and  boil  it  gently  in  a pint  and  a half  of  milk 
till  it  is  soft  and  thick.  The  milk  should  be 
sweetened  and  flavoured  pleasantly  with  lemon 
or  orange-rind,  or  almond,  cocoa-nut,  or  vanilla. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  a basin,  and  when  cold 
stir  into  it  a slice  of  butter,  four  well- whisked 
eggs,  and  a spoonful  of  brandy  the  brandy, 
however,  may  be  omitted.  Pour  the  pudding 
into  a mould  which  it  will  quite  fill,  lay  a 
buttered  paper  upon  it,  tie  it  in  a floured 
cloth,  plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  keep 
it  boiling  quickly  until  done  enough.  Serve 
with  sweet  sauce,  stewed  fruit,  cream,  or  jam. 
Time  to  boil,  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons.  No.  2. 
Boil  four  ounces  of  rice  in  water  till  it  is  soft 
and  thick.  Put  it  dry  into  a mortar,  and  pound 
well  with  a slice  of  fresh  butter,  five  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  eggs,  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
sugar,  a pound  of  picked  and  washed  currants, 
and  a flavouring  of  lemon,  nutmeg,  or  vanilla. 
Beat  the  mixture  thoroughly,  put  it  into  a 
floured  cloth,  plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and 
boil  until  done  enough.  Turn  the  pudding 
out  carefully,  and  serve  with  sweet  or  wine 
sauce.  Time  to  boil,  one  hour  and  a half.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Rice  Pudding,  Chicken  and  {see 

Chicken  and  Itice  Pudding). 

Rice  Pudding,  Dutch.— Soak  four 
ounces  of  rice  in  warm  water  half  an  hour,  thon 
drain  the  water  from  it,  and  throw  tho  rico 
into  a stewpan  with  half  a pint  of  milk,  half 
a stick  of  cinnamon,  and  simmer  till  tender. 
When  cold,  mix  four  wholo  eggs  well  boaton, 
with  a slice  of  butter  melted  in  a tea-cupful  of 
cream  (or  milk  whero  cream  i3  scarce  or  dear), 
add  threo  ouncos  of  sugar,  a quarter  of  a nut- 


meg, a good  piece  of  lemon-peel,  and  tho  Tire. 
Put  alight  puff  paste  or  grated  tops  and  bottoms 
in  a mould  or  dish,  spread  the  rice  on  this,  and 
bake  in  a quick  oven. 

Rice  Pudding,  French  ( see  Gateau  de 
Riz). 

Rice  Pudding  (French  ' method) .— Boil 
the  rice  in  a quart  of  new  milk  till  it  becomes 
of  the  consistency  of  cream  and  . quite  _ soft, 
taking  care  not  to  stir  it  from  the  time  it  is  put 
on  the  fire  until  it  thickens.  Let  it  stand,  to 
cool  until  about  half  an  hour  before  serving. 
Then  beat  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  add  them 
to  the  rice  with  a little  lemon-peel  pared  very 
thin,  and  sweeten  with  sugar  to  taste.  Set  the 
pudding-dish  upon  a hot  hearth,  and  brown 
the  top  of  the  pudding  with  a salamander. 
This  being  done,  cover  the  browned  top 
with  a thick  layer  of  clarified  butter  and 
pounded  white  sugar.  Do  it  over  again 
with  the  salamander,  until  the  butter  and 
sugar  are  quite  brown  and  candied.  This  pud- 
din0-  does  not  require  to  be  baked — it  must 
be  put  on  the  hot  hearth  and  prepared,  as 
directed,  in  the  same  dish  as  it  is  sent  to 
table  in.  Some  add  to  the  ingredients  a little 
nutmeg  or  mace. 


Rice  Pudding,  German  {sec  German 
Pudding,  Rice). 

Rice  Pudding,  Ground. — Beat  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  ground  rice  gradually  to 
a smooth  paste  with  half  a pint  of  milk.  Four 
a pint  of  boiling  milk  over  it,  and  let  it  boil 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  stirring  it  all  the 
time.  When  it  is  nearly  cold  stir  into  it  three 
ounces  of  finely-shred  beef  suet  (or,  if  preferred, 
use  a slice  of  butter),  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
sugar,  a little  grated  nutmeg  or  lemon-rind  tor 
flavouring,  and  from  two  to  four  well-beaten 
eg"s.  A table-spoonful  of  brandy  may  be  added 
if  "’liked.  Pour  the  rice  into  a well-buttered 
dish,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Time  to 
bake,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  one  hour. 
Probable  cost,  9d.,  if  made  with  two  eggs. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Rice  Pudding,  Iced.— Wash  six  ounces 
of  the  best  Carolina  rice,  and  pick  out  the  dis- 
coloured grains.  Put  it  into  a saucepan  with 
plenty  of  water,  and  boil  it  until  the  grains 
are  tender  without  being  broken.  Drain  it, 
pour  over  it  half  a pint  of  thick  cream,  and 
boil  it  again  until  it  is  very  soft.  Turn  it 
out,  beat  well,  sweeten,  and  flavour  it  with 
lemon,  nutmeg,  vanilla,  or  almonds.  Put  it 
into  a plain  mould,  and  freeze  it  until  it  is  suf- 
ficiently firm.  Serve  it  on  a neatly-folded  nap- 
kin. Time  to  boil  the  rice,  about  two  hours. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Rice  Pudding,  Rich.— Wash  six  ounces 
of  rice,  and  boil  it  in  as  much  water  as  will 
thoroughly  cover  it  for  twenty  minutes.  Drain 
it,  and  beat  it  up  with  a pinch  of  salt,  a slice 
of  fresh  butter,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  picked  and  dried  currants, 
a table-spoonful  of  brandy,  a flavouring  of  nut- 
meg, cinnamon,  or  lemon-rind,  and  four  well- 
beaten  cgg»..  Pour  tho  mixture  into  a buttered 
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dish,  and  hake  in  a moderate  oven.  Send  sifted 
su<mr  to  table  with  it.  Time  to  hake,  one  hour. 
Probablo  cost,  Is.  Gd.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Rice  Pudding,  Rich  (Soyer’s  recipe).— 
Put  half  a pound  of  washed  rice  into  a stewpan, 
with  three  pints  of  milk,  one  pint  of  water, 
three  ounces  of  sugar,  the  peel  of  one  lemon,  one 
ounce  of  fresh  butter ; boil  gently  for  half  an 
hour,  or  until  the  rice  is  tender ; add  four  eggs 
well  beaten,  mix  well,  and  bake  quickly  for 
half  an  hour,  and  serve.  The  pudding  may  be 
steamed  if  preferred. 

Rice  Pudding  with  Jam.— Wash 
four  ounces  of  rice,  and  drain  it.  Put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  a pint  of  milk,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  for  half  an  hour.  Add  two  ounces  of 
fresh  butter,  and  simmer  again  until  it  is 
quite  soft.  Pour  it  out,  sweeten  and  flavour 
with  any  agreeable  flavouring,  and  beat  it  up 
with  two  well-whisked  eggs.  Turn  it  into  a 
plain  mould  well  buttered,  and  bake  in  a gentle 
oven.  Turn  it  out  before  serving,  and  garnish 
with  any  bright-coloured  jam  spread  round  or 
upon  it.  Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost,  9d.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Rice  Puddings,  Savoury.  —No.  1. 
Boil  half  a pound  of  rice  in  a quart  of  milk 
till  it  is  tender  without  being  broken.  Pour 
it  into  a bowl,  and  mix  with  it  a pinch  of  salt, 
a tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper,  a tea-spoonful 
of  dry  mustard,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  grated 
cheese,  and  three  eggs.  Beat  the  pudding  well, 
turn  it  into  a buttered  dish,  and  bake  in  a 
well-heated  oven.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.  Suf- 
ficient for  five  or  six  persons.  Time  to  bake, 
about  one  hour.  No.  2.  Boil  half  a pound  of 
rice  in  a quart  of  milk  till  it  is  tender  and 
has  absorbed  the  liquor.  Turn  it  into  a bowl, 
and  when  cool  mix  with  it  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  shred  parsley,  and  two  moderate- 
sized onions  which  have  been  boiled  till  tender 
and  pounded  with  a slice  of  fresh  butter.  Mix 
these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  add  three  well- 
beaten  eggs.  Turn  the  pudding  into  a buttered 
dish,  and  bake  in  a well-heated  oven.  Time 
to  bake,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  one  hour. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  five  • or  six 
persons. 

Rice  PuSTc. — Take  a pint  of  rice-flour,  and 
add  enough  boiling  water  or  milk  to  make  a 
batter.  When  cold,  add  four  eggs  well  beaten, 
together  with  a tea-spoonful  of  salt.  Drop 
this  preparation  in  large  spoonfuls  into  hot  fat. 

Rice,  Pyramids  of. — Boil  as  much  rice 
as  is  required  in  milk  until  it  is  very  soft.  Beat 
it  well  to  a smooth  paste,  and  press  it  into  small 
moulds  of  a pyramid  shape,  or,  failing  these, 
mould  it  with  a spoon  into  small  pyramids 
about  threo  inches  high.  Take  a little  rice  out 
of  the  centre  of  these,  and  fill  the  empty  spaco 
with  a savoury  mince  of  any  kind.  Serve  tho 
pyramids  on  a dish,  and  pour  rich  brown  gravy 
round  them.  Garnish  the  dish  with  sippets. 

Rice  Sauce : A Substitute  for  Bread 
Sauce. — Wash  two  ounces  of  rice,  drain  it, 
and  simmer  until  tender  in  half  a pint  of  milk 


with  a moderate-sized  onion,  half  a dozen 
peppercorns,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Take  out 
the  onion  and  peppercorns,  and  rub  the  rice 
through  a sieve , boil  it  up  again  with  a little 
more  milk  if  it  is  too  thick,  and  dissolve  a 
small  piece  of  butter  in  it.  A piece  of  mace  or 
half  a dozen  allspice  may  be  stewed  in  the 
sauce  if  liked.  Time,  one  hour.  Probable  cost, 
4d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Rice  Savoury.— No.  1.  Wash  a pound 
of  rice,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  three 
pints  of  water,  a red  herring  freed  from  skin 
and  bone  and  torn  into  flakes,  three  ounces  of 
bacon  (fat  and  lean  together)  cut  into  dice,  a few 
peppercorns,  and  a small  sprig  of  thyme  and 
parsley.  Let  the  water  boil,  then  draw  the 
saucepan  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  let  the  rice 
simmer  gently  until  it  is  tender  and  has  ab- 
sorbed the  liquor.  Turn  it  upon  a dish,  and 
serve  hot.  Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  9d.  Sufficient 
for  eight  or  nine  persons.  No.  2.  Wash  half 
a pound  of  best  Carolina  rice,  throw  it  into 
boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  quickly  for  ten 
minutes.  Drain  it,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan 
with  half  a pint  of  good  gravy,  two  ounces 
of  fresh  butter,  a tea-spoonful  of  chutney,  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  lemon-juice,  the  thin  rind 
of  half  a lemon,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a tea- 
spoonful of  sugar,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  white 
pepper,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  grated  nut- 
meg. Stir  the  rice  well,  and  simmer  gently 
until  it  is  tender  and  has  absorbed  the  liquor. 
Serve  very  hot.  Time,  three-quarters  to  one 
hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  five  or 
six  persons. 

Rice  Savoury  (another  way). — Boil  two 
eggs  lightly,  add  a little  butter  to  them,  and 
mix  them  with  a plateful  of  hot  boiled  rice. 
Use  this  preparation  with  meat  or  fish:  it  will 
be  found  pleasant  and  agreeable  food. 

Rice  Savoury  (another  way). — Wash  half 
a pound  of  rice,  and  throw  it  into  fast-boil- 
ing water  for  five  minutes.  Drain  it,  sim- 
mer it  gently  with  as  much  nicely-flavoured 
stock  as  will  cover  it,  and  when  it  is  tender, 
without  being  broken,  stir  into  it  a slice  of 
fresh  butter.  Mince  finely  the  yolks  of  four 
hard-boiled  eggs,  and  mix  with  them  two 
ounces  of  grated  Parmesan  or  Cheshire  cheese 
and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper.  Mix 
them  with  the  rice,  and  serve  hot.  Time, 
about  half  an  hour  to  simmer  the  rice.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  per- 
sons. 

Rice  Snowballs— Wash  half  a pound  of 
rice,  and  boil  it  for  half  an  hour  in  as  much 
milk  or  water  as  will  cover  it.  Drain  it,  and 
let  it  stand  till  cold.  Pare  six  apples  of  equal 
size.  Scoop  out  the  cores  without  breaking  the 
fruit,  and  put  into  the  empty  space  a little 
piece  of  butter,  a spoonful  of  sugar,  and  a little 
grated  lemon-rind  or  some  powdered  cinnamon. 
Flour  as  many  small  cloths  as  there  arc  apples  > 
spread  upon  each  one  as  much  rice,  half  an  inch 
thick,  as  will  cover  an  apple,  lay  tho  apple  upon 
it,  and  tie  it  loosely  but  securely.  Put  tho  pud- 
dings into  boiling  water,  and  keep  them  au - 
ing  until  done  enough.  Turn  upon  a uisn. 
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and  servo  sweet  sauce,  wine  sauce,  or  custard 
with  them.  Time  to  hod,  one  horn.  Piobab 
Sst  Ud.  each  pudding.  Sufficient  for  six 
puddings.  . 

Rice  Snowballs  (another  way).— Boil  six 
ounces  of  rioe  in  a quart  of  milk  which  has  been 
sweetened  and  flavoured  with  lemon,  almmul 
vanilla,  or  cinnamon,  according  to  taste.  Whe 
the  rice  is  quite  tender  and  has  absorbed  the 
milk,  turn  it  out,  and  beat  it  well  for  a few 
minutes,  then  press  it  into  small  cups,  whic 
have  been  allowed  to  lie  in  cold  water  forsome 
time  Let  it  remain  untd  cold  and  stiff,  and 
make  a pint  of  custard  flavoured  in  the  same  way 
as  the  rice.  Before  serving,  turn  the  rice  out  of 
the  small  moulds  upon  a glass  dish,  pour  the 
custard  round  them,  and  place  upon  the  top  of 
each  ball  a spoonful  of  bright-coloured  jam 
apricot  and  red-currant  jam  are  very  suitable. 
Time,  about  one  hour  to  boil  the  rice.  Pro- 
bable cost,  exclusive  of  the  custard,  lOd.  ouf- 
ficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Rice  Solid-Beat  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
ground  rice  to  a smooth  paste  with  a little 
milk,  and  stir  into  it  as  much  boding  mdk 
—or  mdk  and  cream  if  preferred— as  will  make 
the  quantity  up  to  a quart.  Sweeten  the  mix- 
ture, and  ‘flavour  with  any  acceptable  fla- 
vouring. A spoonful  of  brandy  wdl  improve 
it.  Simmer  gently,  and  continue  stirring  ad 
the  time,  untd  it  leaves  the  saucepan.  \\  hen 
done  enough,  let  it  cool  a dttle,  and  poui 
it  into  a glass  dish.  Before  serving  lay  upon 
it  a pint  of  cream  which  has  been  whipped 
to  foam.  ( See  Cream,  Whipped.)  Time  to 

bod  the  rice,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cream,  7d.  Sufficient  for  five  or 
six  persons. 

Rice  Souffiee.— Prepare  the  rice  as  for 
Gateau  de  Biz  ( see  Bice,  Gateau  of),  only  keep 
the  rice  rather  more  limpid, . and  put  in  the 
whites  of  two  more  eggs ; that  is  to  say , in  a nee 
cake  you  put  eight  yolks  and  as  many  whites, 
whereas  in  a souffiee  you  put  only  six  yolks 
and  eight  whites,  and  a little  more  butter  to 
determine  the  souffiee.  To  flavour  the  souffiee, 
use  either  lemon-peel,  vanida,  orange,  orange- 
flower,  noycau,  maraschino,  coffee,  &c. 


Rice  Souffl.ee  (another  way).— Wash  six 
table-spoonfuls  of  rice,  and.  throw  it  into  quickly- 
boiling  water  for  five  minutes.  Drain  it,  and 
put  it  into  a clean  saucepan  with  a quart  of 
milk,  a pinch  of  salt,  four  table-spoonfuls  of 
powdered  sugar,  two  ounces  of  buttor,  and  any 
flavouring  that  may  be  dked,  such  as  orange, 
lemon,  vanida,  cofioe,  chocolate,  orange-flower 
water,  rose-water,  or  any  dqueur.  If  the  rice 
is  not  sweet  enough  to  suit  the  palate,  a little 
more  may  be  added,  but  it  should  bo  remem- 
bered that  the  less  sugar  used  the  lighter  will 
bo  the  souffiee.  Let  the  rice  boil,  put  the  lid  on 
the  saucepan,  and  simmer  very  slowly  until  it  is 
tender  and  has  absorbed  the  milk.  Let  it  cool 
a little,  then  add,  ono  at  a time,  tho  wed- 
whisked  yolks  of  six  eggs.  Warm  and  butter  a 
soufficc-dish  or  tin  which  tho  preparation  will 
half  fid,  or,  failing  these,  use  a deep  pie-dish 
or  thin  earthenware  basin.  Whisk  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  to  a firm  froth.  Mix  them  dghtly 
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with  the  rice,  and  bake  tho  souffiee iat once  after 
they  are  added.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether 
tho  souffiee  is  sufficiently  baked,  run  a straw 
into  the  centre  of  it.  If  it  is  «ct  through- 
out, it  is  done  enough.  It  should  be  baked 
in  a quick  oven.  Sift  sugar  over  the  top, 
tie  a hot  napkin  round  the  tin,  and  serve 
immediately.  The  success  of  a souffiee  de- 
pends on  the  ingredients  being  wed  beaten, 
frothed,  and  mixed  on  their  being  put  into  the 
dish  • on  their  being  baked  immediately  after- 
wards ; on  the  sufficient  temperature  of  the 
oven;  and  on  the  rapid  transfer  of  the  souffiee 
from’  the  oven  to  the  dining-room.  Time  to 
bake,  about  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  lOd.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Rice  Souffiee  made  with  Ground 

Rice  —Mix  three  table-spoonfuls  of  ground 
rice  to  a smooth  paste,  add  graduady  as  much 
more  as  wid  make  the  quantity  up  to  one  pint, 
and  a pinch  of  butter  about  the  size  of  a walnut, 
Stir  the  mixture  over  the  fire  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  untd  it  thickens, 
then  pour  it  out,  and  when  it  is  a little 
cool  add  some  sugar  and  any  flavouring 
that  may  be  dked.  The  less  sugar  used  the 
lighter  wid  be  the  souffiee.  Add,  one  by  one, 
the  well-beaten  yolks  of  five  eggs,  and  just 
before  the  souffiee  is  put  into  the  oven,  stir 
in  the  whites  of  six  eggs  beaten  to  a firm 
froth.  Proceed  according  to  the  directions 
given  in  the  preceding  recipe.  Bake  the 
souffiee  in  a brisk  oven,  and  serve  as  quickly 
as  possible  after  it  is  taken  out.  Time  to  bake, 
half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  if  made  with, 
mdk,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Rice  Soup.— Take  half  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  Carolina  rice,  picked  clean,  and 
washed  in  two  or  three  different  waters  till  no 
smell  or  dirt  remain.  Blanch  it  in  boiling 
water,  and  drain  it.  Then  take  some  rich 
broth,  season  it  wed,  throw  the  rice  in  and  let 
it  bod,  but  not  so  as  to  be  too  much  done,  for 
then  it  breaks  and  does  not  look  wed. 

Rice  Soup  (a  Danish  recipe). — Take  half 
a pound  of  rice,  pick  and  scald  it,  then  put 
it  into  five  pints  of  boiling  water.  When  it 
begins  to  thicken,  add  the  peel  of  a lemon  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  raisins.  When  the  soup 
has  boded  enough,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  in  a gdl  of  wine,  the  juice  of  two  lemons, 
and  white  or  brown  sugar  to  taste,  which  stir 
lightly  in.  Enough  for  seven  persons. 


Rice  Soup,  Cream  of  (see  Cream  of  Bice 
Soup). 

Rice  Soup,  Italian.— Wash  four  ounces 
of  rice,  drain  it,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with 
two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a cupful  of  stock, 
and  a seasoning  of  salt  and  white  pepper.  Let 
it  simmer  gently  untd  it  is  tender.  Cut  two 
large  turnips  into  smad  pieces,  and  fry  these 
in  butter  till  they  aro  dghtly  browned.  Drain 
tho  fat  from  them,  and  stew  them  in  about  a 
pint  of  stock.  Add  tho  boiled  rice,  and  serve. 
Send  two  table-spoonfuls  of  grated  Parmesan  to 
table  with  the  soup.  Time,  ono  hour  and  a 
half.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  stock,  '.Id. 
Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 
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Rice  Soup,  Made  with  Fresh  Meat. 

Take  one  pound  of  the  knuckle  of  veal,  one 

pound  of  gravy-becf>  balf  a pound  of  loan  ham, 
and  any  hones  and  trimmings  that  may  ho 
at  hand.  Cut  the  ham  into  dice  and  the  meat 
into  pieces  an  inch  square.  Dissolve  a slice  of 
fresh  butter  in  a stewpan,  put  in  the  ham,  then 
the  rest  of  the  meat,  and  add  two  carrots,  two 
onions,  each  one  stuck  with  one  clove,  half  a 
dozen  outer  sticks  of  celery,  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  and  a blade  of  mace.  Cover  the  sauce- 
pan closely,  and  let  its  contents  steam  over  a 
gentle  lire  until  tho  gravy  flows  from  the  meat. 
Pour  this  gravy  out,  and  shake  the  saucepan 
over  the  fixe  till  the  meat  is  brown,  pour 
over  it  three  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it 
stew  gently  until  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  a 
quart.  Skim  carefully,  strain,  and  then  add  it 
to  the  gravy.  Put  into  it  two  ounces  of  rice 
which  have  been  boiled  in  water  till  tender, 
drained,  and  dried.  Season  the  soup  with 
pepper  .and  salt,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time, 
three  hours.  Probable  cost,  2s.  8d.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Rice  Soup  (suitable  for  children,  or  sick 
persons).— Wash  four  ounces  of  rice  in  three  or 
four  waters,  drain  it,  and  boil  it  gently  with 
two  quarts  of  beef  or  veal  stock  until  it  is 
tender  without  being  broken.  Season  with  a 
little  salt  and  white  pepper,  and  if  the  stock  is 
already  seasoned,  be  careful  that  it  is  not  served 
too  salt,  owing  to  evaporation.  If  clear  soup  is 
wanted,  the  rice  can  be  boiled  separately  in 
water  until  the  grains  are  tender  without  being 
broken,  then  dropped  into  the  clear  soup,  and 
allowed  to  remain  a few  minutes  without 
simmering,  or  the  rice  may  be  boiled  in  thin, 
nicely-flavOured  stock,  strained,  and  put  into 
the  soup-turecn,  the  clear  soup  being  then 
poured  over  it.  Time,  one  hour.  Sufficient 
for  six'  or  eight  persons. 

Rice  Soup,  Superior— Wash  well  four 
ounces  of  rice,  and  boil  it  in  two  quarts  of  veal 
stock  till  tender,  drain  it,  and  put  the  stock  with 
half  the  rice  back  into  the  stewpan,  rub  the  rest 
through  a fine  sieve,  then  stir  it  into  the  soup, 
and  let  it  boil  up.  Beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs 
with  half  a pint  of  cream,  take  the  soup  off  the 
fire  for  two  minutes,  then  add  the  eggs  and 
cream  gradually,  and  stir  the  soup  unceasingly 
for  three  or  four  minutes  until  it  is  thoroughly 
hot,  but  it  must  not  boil  again  or  the  eggs  will 
curdle.  Time,  two  hours.  Sufficient  for  eight 
or  ten  persons. 

Rice  Soup,  Royal.— Put  two  fowls  with 
a large  knuckle  of  veal  into  a stock -pot ; fill  it 
with  beef  stock,  skim  it,  and  add  a carrot,  a 
turnip,  an  onion,  half  a head  of  celery,  and  two 
leeks;  boil  for  five  hours,  take  off  all  the  fat 
carefully,  and  strain  tho  consomme  through  a 
napkin ; put  half  of  it  into  a middlo-sizod  stew- 
pan with  six  ounces  of  Carolina  rico  washed 
and  blanched,  simmer  it  for  two  hours,  then 
break  it  with  a wooden  spoon,  and  add  tho  rest 
of  the  consomme;  whilst  boiling,  and  at  the 
time  of  serving,  put  a spoonful  into  a puree  of 
fowl,  prepared  in  tho  usual  manner,  then  rc- 
commoneo  this  operation  twice,  pour  the  purco 
thus  made  thin  into  tho  tureen,  and  on  it  the 
remainder  of  the  rice  by  degrees,  that  it  may 


be  well  mingled — for  if  you  pour  the  rice  in 
quickly,  you  run  the  risk  of  decomposing  or 
curdling  tho  puree  of  fowl,  which  ought  to 
be  rendered  smooth  in  mingling  the  soup. 

Rice  Soup,  White. — Wash  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  best  Carolina  rice  in  two  or  three 
waters,  throw  it  into  fast-boiling  water,  and 
keep  it  boiling  for  five  minutes.  Drain  it  on 
a sieve,  and  put  it  into  two  quarts  of  nicely- 
flavoured  white  stock,  also  boiling.  Let  all 
simmer  gently  together  until  the  rice  is  tender. 
Add  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  thick  cream, 
season  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  pounded  mace ; 
simmer  a minute  or  two  longer,  and  serve. 
Time,  one  hour.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons.. 

Rice,  Spanish  way  of  Dressing.— 

Boil  half  a pound  of  rice  as  for  curry.  If 
liked,  broth  can  be  used  instead  of  water.  Dry 
it  well,  and  fry  it  with  a slice  of  butter  till  it 
is  lightly  browned.  Stir  into  it  two  large  ripe 
tomatoes,  or  failing  these  a table-spoonful  of 
tomato  sauce  and  a spoonful  of  grated  cheese ; 
season  the  preparation  with  white  pepper.  W ork 
it  lightly  with  two  forks,  and  serve  it,  piled 
high  in  a hot  dish,  with  slices  of  ham,  bacon, 
or  German  sausage  round  it : failing  these, 
use  dried  haddock,  herring,  or  smoked  salmon 
in  strips.  Time,  a few  minutes  to  brown  the 
rice.  Probable  cost,  7d.,  exclusive  of  the  meat 
or  fish  round  the  rice.'  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Rice  Stew  Soup. — Take  four  pounds  of 
good  ox-cheek.  Wash  and  soak  it  for  twelve 
hours  in  cold  water,  then  dry  it  well,  put  it  into 
a stewpan  with  three  quarts  of  water,  four 
onions,  a bunch  of  herbs,  a sliced  carrot,  two 
or  three  sticks  of  celery,  and  a seasoning  of 
salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne.  Simmer  the  meat 
gently  for  two  hours,  then  take  it  out,  cut  it 
into  pieces  convenient  for  serving,  and  return 
it  to  the  saucepan  with  six  ounces  of  well- 
washed  rice.  Simmer  all  together  till  the  rice 
is  tender.  If  liked,  this  soup  may  be  thickened 
with  a little  curry  powder,  or  with  a little 
brown  thickening,  and  cow-heels  may  be  used 
instead  of  ox-cheek  in  its  preparation.  Time, 
four  hours.  Probable  cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for 
seven  or  eight  persons. 

Rice  Stuffing  for  Sucking  Pig.— 

Pice  is  frequently  used  as  a stuffing  for  sucking 
pig,  and  also  for  breast  of  veal.  To  prepare  it, 
boil  the  rice  till  it  is  quite  tender,  and  dry  it 
perfectly.  Mix  with  it  a fourth  of  its  quantity  in 
split  peas,  also  boiled  till  soft  and  dried ; flavour 
the  mixture  with  pepper  and  salt  and  a little 
finely  minced  ham,  beat  it  well,  and  it  will  bo 
ready  for  use. 

Rice  Tart.— Wash  a small  tea-cupful  of 
rice,  and  simmer  it  with  a quart  of  milk  until 
it  is  tender.  Beat  it  well,  and  mix  with  it  a 
pinch  of  salt.,  a little  sugar,  a flavouring  of 
nutmeg,  cinnamon,  or  lemon,  and  three  eggs. 
Lino  a pie-dish  with  good  pastry,  spread  the 
rico  upon  it,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  Before 
serving,  sprinkle  the  surface  with  sifted  sugar. 
Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost. 
Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 
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Rice  Turban. — Prepare  tlie  rice  as  in 
the  recipe,  Itice,  Casserole  of.  Cut  some  apples 
into  quarters,  and  stew  them  in  syrup.  Take 
particular  care  that  the  quarters  are  kept 
whole.  Dish  the  rice ; put  a gallipot  in  the 
centre,  to  form  a vacancy,  into  which  you  are 
afterwards  to  pour  a vanilla  cream.  Dress  the 
rice  round  the  gallipot,  and  level  it  with  tho 
hack  of  a spoon.  Next  place  the  apples  round 
the  rice,  till  you  have  reached  the  summit  of  it, 
and  put  the  whole  into  the  oven,  hut  only 
leave  it  there  time  enough  to  dry  up  the  syrup 
which  sticks  round  the  apples.  Next  decorate 
with  sweetmeats  of  different  colours,  such  as 
greengages,  apricots,  and  cherries ; and  when 
you  are  ready  to  send  up,  remove  the  gallipot, 
and  fill  the  vacancy  with  the  vanilla  cream. 

Rice,  Varieties  of. — What  is  known  in 
England  as  cargo  rice  is  a Bengalese  variety , 
having  a reddish  cast  and  rather  coarse- lookings 
The  unusual  size  and  sweetness  of  the  grain, 
however,  cause  it  to  be  esteemed  by  the 
Hindoos  above  all  other  kinds. 

The  red  rice,  sometimes  seen  in  American 
shipments  scattered  among  the  white  grains,  is 
not  a distinct  variety,  like  that  of  the  Ben- 
galese, but  is  the  result  of  careless  cultiva- 
tion. Seeds  of  the  whitest  kinds,  allowed  to 
fall  into  the  earth  at  harvest,  and  to  lie  there 
all  the  winter,  will  mature  the  next  year 
into  red  rice.  Its  presence  is  regarded  as  a 
blemish. 

The  small  variety  known  as  Patna,  and 
remarkable  for  the  slenderness  and  whiteness  of 
the  grain,  is  no  doubt  the  best  known  and' 
most  highly  esteemed  in  Europe  of  all  the 
Eastern  importations. 

The  Carolina  rice,  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  in  the  world,  is  cultivated  in  its  greatest 
perfection  at  Wacamaw,  near  Georgetown, 
South  Carolina,  and  on  the  Savannah  and 
Altamalia  rivers ; but  can  be  produced  in  equal 
perfection  along  the  tideways  of  the  Floridas, 
as  well  as  of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Of  the 
many  sub-varieties  in  favour  with  American 
rice-planters  the  two  most  highly  prized  are  the 
white  and  the  golden,  so  called  from  the  colour 
of  their  chaff.  Both  kinds  produce  abundant 
crops,  and  turn  out  beautiful  grains ; but  the 
white  is  preferred  by  some  planters  as  being 
more  prolific,  and  better  suited  to  a highland  or 
semi-highland  culture ; and  the  golden  is  pre- 
ferred by  others  as  bettor  suited  to  tide-water 
culture,  and  as  furnishing  more  pearly  grain. 

In  India  the  varieties  of  rice  are  very  nu- 
merous. No  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  are  enumerated  in  Moon’s  “ Catalogue  of 
Ceylon  Plants”  as  being  known  in  that  island;- 
But  the  finest  rice  in  the  world  is  that  raised' 
in  North  and  South  Carolina,  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  prevalence  of  swampy  lands 
and  a rich  vegetable  soil  renders  its  cultivation 
easy  and  very  profitable.  The  rice  of  Carolina 
is  remarkablo  for  its  puro  white  Colour  and 
large  size,  and  it  is  most  valued  as  an  article 
of  food. 

Rice  Waffles. — Boil  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
rice  in  a very  little  water  till  it  is  tender.  Drain 
it,  and  beat  it  well  while  hot  with  an  ounco  of 


butter.  Add  six  ounces  of  flour,  tho  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  as  much  milk  as 
will  form  a batter — a little  less  than  a pint  will 
be  required.  Beat  tho  whites  of  the  eggs  till 
firm,  and  add  them  to  the  batter  at  the  last 
moment.  Be  sure  to  beat  all  well  together,  and 
to  make  the  batter  lighter  pour  it  backwards 
and  forwards  from  a good  height  for  a few 
minutes.  Make  the  waffle-irons  hot,  rub  them 
over  in  every  part  with  dissolved  butter,  and 
put  a large  spoonful  of  the  mixture  into  them 
for  each  cake.  Close  the  iron,  and  set  it  over 
a stove,  or  over  hot  coals,  turn  it,  over  at  the 
end  of  six  or  eight  minutes,  then  open  it,  and 
if  the  cake  is  nicely  coloured  and  leaves  the 
irons  easily  it  is  done  enough.  When  pouring  in 
the  batter  be  careful  to  leave  room  in  the  iron 
for  rising.  Time  to  babe  the  waffles,  about  a 
‘ quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  for  ■ this 
quantity,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 

Rice  Waffles  (another  way). — See  Waffles;* 
Rice. 

Rice  - W ater .— Put  seven  pints  of  water 
to  boil,  add  to  it  two  ounces  of  washed  rice, 
two  ounces  of  sugar,  and  the  peel  of  two-thirds 
of  a lemon;  boil  gently  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour ; the  liquid  will  reduce  to  five  pints ; 
strain  through  a colander,  and  the  rice-water 
will  be  ready.  The  rice  may  be  left  in  the 
beverage  or  made  into  a pudding,  or  by  the 
addition  of  a little  sugar  or  jam  it  will  be 
' found  very  good  for  either  children  or  invalids. 

Rice,  Water. — The  water  rice  ( Zizania 
aquatica)  is  abundant  in  Wisconsin  and  other 
parts  of  North  America,  on  the  swampy  margins 
of  streams  in  shallow  water.  A gently-flowing 
current,  where  the  water  is  from  two  to  six  or 
eight  feet  deep,  is  the  most  favourable  habitat 
for  this  plant,  which  forms  an  important  article 
of  food  among  the  Indian  tribes.  They  obtain 
it  by  paddling  a canoe  among  the  plants,  when, 
with  a hooked  stick,  they  draw  the  stems  over 
the  canoe  and  beat  off  the  grain.  The  hiirvest 
only  lasts  for  a very  few  days,  as,  when  ripe, 
the  grain  is  shaken  off  by  the  slightest  touch, 
and  if  the  wind  should  blow  hard  for  a day  or 
two  the  rice  is  all  lost.  It  is  gathered  both  “ in 
the  milk”  and  after  it  is  mature.  The  Indians 
take  it  to  their  camp,  and  put  it  into  pans,  when 
it  is  roasted  until  the  husks  become  dry  and 
reddish ; they  then  place  it  in  sacks,  and  pound 
it  by  striking  on  the  outsido  so  as  to  separate 
the  grain  from  the  husk.  It  is  winnowed,  and 
is  then  ready  for  use.  Those  who  have  tried  it 
prefer  tho  Zizania  to  the  ordinary  rice  of  com- 
merce.— Gardener’s  Chronicle.  ( See  also  Rice, 
Canadian.) 

Rice  Water,  for  Invalids.— Wash  two 
ounces  of  rice  in  several  waters,  boil  it  gently 
for  two  hours  and  a half,  and  stir  frequently. 
Strain  it  through  a fine  sieve,  and  rub  through 
the  glutinous  part,  but  not  that  which  is  firm. 
When  tho  liquor  is  cold  it  is  ready  for  use.  A 
table-spoonful  of  raisins  is  sometimes  boiled 
with  tho  rice.  If  the  water  is  wanted  quickly, 
boil  three  ounces  of  rice  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
quart  of  water. 
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Rice,  Wholesomeness  of.— “ Rice,” 
ays  Dr.  Graham,  “ is  a nutritious  and  wholo- 
jome  vegetable.  It  is  easy  of  digestion  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  some  condiment,  as 
cinnamon,  nutmog,  allspice,  and  the  like ; these 
additions  make  it  more  palatable  as  well  as 
more  wholesome,  and  obviate  its  tendoncy  to 
confino  the  bowels.  It  is  almost  the  only  food 
of  the  inhabitants  of  India — a sufficient  proof 
of  its  mild,  nutritive,  and  wholesome  proper- 
ties. Ale  should  never  be  drunk  after  rice  and 
milk,  as  it  is  almost  certain  of  producing  colic 
or  some  other  disorder  of  the  bowels.”  Rice 
was  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  ancients,  they 
considered  it  a food  very  beneficial  to  the  chest; 
therefore  it  was  recommended  in  cases  of  con- 
sumption and  to  persons  subject  to  spitting  of 
blood. 

Rice  contains  about  eighty-five  parts  of 
starch  in  the  hundred,  and  having  no  stimu- 
lating matter  in  it  to  quicken  digestion,  remains 
longer  in  the  stomachs  of  some  persons  than 
other  farinaceous  food.  In  India  and  other 
Eastern  countries,  where  it  constitutes  the 
principal  food  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  usually 
taken  with  curry-powder,  peppers,  and  other 
stimulating  condiments,  ,in  order  to  assist  di- 
gestion. Mixed  with  other  food  it  is  whole- 
some, and  well  adapted  for  delicate  stomachs. 
Rice-water  is  an  excellent  demulcent  drink 
when  there  is  irritation  of  the  bowels,  dy- 
sentery, or  diarrhoea.  Ground  rice  and  milk, 
flavoured  with  orange-peel  and  sweetened,  is  a 
valuable  article  of  diet  during  convalescence. 


Rice  with.  Pears.— Wash  six  ounces  of 
rice,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a quart 
of  milk,  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar,  and  a piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  a small  nut.  Stir-  the  rice  till  it  boils, 
then  draw  it  from  the  fire,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  until  it  is  quite  tender  and  has  absorbed 
the  milk.  Take  it  from  the  fire,  and  beat  it 
well  for  throe  or  four  minutes,  press  it  into  a 
damp  mould,  and  set  it  in  a cool  place  to 
stiffen.  Peel  and  halve  a dozen  or  more  ripe 
pears.  Put  these  into  a saucepan  with  the 
strained  juice  of  two  lemons,  a small  cupful  of 
water,  and  half  a pound  of  sugar.  Let  them 
simmer  till  they  are  tender  without  being 
broken.  Lift  them  out  gently,  and  lay  them 
on  a dish  to  cool.  Boil  the  syrup  until  it  is 
thick,  and,  if  liked,  dissolve  in  it  one  or  two 
spoonfuls  of  apricot  marmalade.  When  the 
rice  is  to  be  served,  turn  it  out  of  the  mould,  lay 
the  baked  pears  round  it,  pour  the  syrup  over, 
and  garnish  the  rice  prettily  with  angelica,  or 
with  strips  of  lemon-rind  laid  over  it,  or  with 
slices  of  lemon  laid  upon  it.  Many  cooks  stir 
into  the  rice  aftor  it  has  boilod  four  wcll- 
boaten  eggs  and  a slice  of  butter,  and  beat  it 
over  tho  fire  till  it  is  thick,  but  it  will  be 
excellent  without  these  if  only  the  rice  is 
simmered  till  it  is  dry,  and  afterwards  beaten 
till  it  is  smooth.  Time,  two  hours.  Probablo 
cost,  Is.  Gd.  exclusive  of  the  apricot  mnrmalado. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Richmond  Eel  Pie.— Skin,  draw,  and 
cut  into  two-inch  lengths  two  good-sized  eels, 


wash  them  in  salt  and  water,  and  dry  them  in 
a cloth.  Put  them  into  a stewpan  with  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  butter,  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  chopped  mushrooms,  one  table-spoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  one  onion,  or  a small  clove  of 
sliallot  finely  shred,  a little  pepper  and  salt, 
a bay-leaf,  an  inch  of  lemon-rind,  a glass  of 
sherry,  and  as  much  stock  made  from  bones  as 
will  barely  cover  the  eels.  Bring  the  sauce 
slowly  to  the  boil,  skim  it,  and  as  it  rises  in  the 
pan  lift  out  the  pieces  of  eel,  and  lay  them  in 
a pie-dish.  Strain  the  sauce,  thicken  it  with 
two  ounces  of  flour  kneaded  with  two  ounces  of 
butter,  add  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  pour  it 
over  the  eels  in  the  dish.  Place  on  the  top  the 
hard-boiled  yolks  of  three  or  four  eggs.  Line 
the  edges  of  the  dish  with  pastry,  cover  with 
the  same,  brush  over  with  egg,  ornament  the  pie, 
and  bake  in  a well-heated  oven.  It  may  be 
served  either  hot  or  cold.  Time  to  bake,  about 
one  hour.  Probable  cost,  4s.  to  6s.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Richmond  Puddings.  — Bake  three 
large  apples.  Scrape  out  every  particle  of  pulp 
free  from  skin  and  core,  and  mix  with  it  two 
ounces  of  fresh  butter,  four  ounces  of  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs,  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
sugar,  a little  grated  nutmeg  or  rasped  lemon- 
rind,  add  half  a pint  of  cream  or  milk,  the  yolks 
of  four  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs.  Mix  tho- 
roughly. Butter  some  cups,  half  fill  them  with 
the  mixture,  sprinkle  a few  bread-crumbs  over 
the  top,  and  bake  in  a well-heated  oven.  When 
done  enough,  turn  the  puddings  out  carefully 
upon  a hot  dish,  sift  powdered  sugar  over  them, 
and  send  a light  custard  to  table  with  them. 
Time  to  bake,  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
if  made  with  milk,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons. 

Ring  Dish  for  Australian  Meat  ( see 

illustration  accompanying  the  article  on  Austra- 
lian Meat). 

Rings,  Candied,  for  Garnishing  {see 
Orange  and  Lemon  Candied  Rings  for  Garnish- 
ing). 

Rings  of  Pastry,  Ornamental.— Roll 

out  some  puff  paste  to  the  thickness  of  a quar- 
ter of  an  inch.  Stamp  it  out  in  rounds  an  inch 
and  a half  in  diameter,  and  cut  out  the  centre 
of  these  with  a smaller  cutter,  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Brush  the  rings  over  with  beaten 
egg,  shake  finely-powdered  sugar  over  them, 
and  bake  them  on  a slightly-buttered  baking- 
sheet  in  a gentle  oven  till  they  are  lightly 
browned.  Cover  with  sugar  icing,  put  them 
in  a cool  oven  or  in  a screen  to  dry,  and  or- 
nament with  dots  or  folds  of  bright-coloured 
jelly.  Or  blanch  some  almonds,  and  chop  them 
small.  Put  them  in  a bowl,  and  beat  them 
up  with  a little  white  of  egg  and  powdered 
sugar;  brush,  the  rings  with  egg,  and  strew 
the  chopped  almonds  over  them.  Bake  in  a 
gontle  oven,  and  a minute  or  two  before  the} 
aro  taken  out  put  a preserved  cherry,  well 
drained  from  the  syrup,  in  the  centre  of  ttic 
ring,  men  lightly  coloured  take  out  the 
rings,  and  put  them  on  a wire  sieve  to  cool 
Time  to  bake,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
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Rink  Cake.— Take  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter,  heat  it  up,  and  add  to  it 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar,  one  pound 
of  flour,  the  yolks  of  seven  eggs  and  the  whites 
of  four  beaten  to  a snow.  When  these  ingre- 
dients are  thoroughly  incorporated,  butter  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  and  spread  the  paste  upon 
it  rather  thinly;  have  ready  some  almonds 
blanched  and  sliced ; lay  them  upon  the  paste 
in  rows,  strewing  currants  between ; strew 
sifted  sugar  over  the  whole.  When  the  cake 
is  baked  of  a light-brown  colour,  cut  it  into 
squares  while  warm,  in  such  a way  that  there 
will  be  almonds  and  currants  on  each  square. 
Remove  the  paper  quickly. 

Risotto.— This  is  an  elegant  Italian  dish,  the 
principal  ingredient  of  which  is  rice.  Shred 
onions  into  a frying-pan  with  plenty  of  butter, 
and  fry  till  the  onions  become  very  brown  and 
communicate  their  colour  to  the  butter.  Run 
the  butter  off,  and  add  to  this  some  rich  broth, 
slightly  flavoured  with  saffron;  thicken  the 
whole  with  well-boiled  rice,  and  serve  up  as  a 
pottage,  instead  of  soup,  at  the  beginning  of 
dinner. 

Rissables.  — Chop  veal  and  ham  finely 
together,  add  a few  bread-crumbs,  salt,  pepper, 
nutmeg,  and  a little  parsley  and  lemon-peel  or 
shallot.  Mix  these  ingredients  together  with 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  well  beaten.  Roll  the  pre- 
paration into  shape  like  a flat  sausage,  or  into 
the  shape  of  pears,  sticking  a bit  of  horse-radish 
in  the  ends  to  represent  the  stalks ; egg  over 
each,  and  grate  bread-crumbs  upon  them.  Fry 
to  a brown  colour,  and  serve  on  crisp  fried 
parsley. 

Rissoles. — Rissoles  are  composed  of  savoury 
mince  of  any  kind  enclosed  in  pastry  and  fried. 
They  may  be  served  with  gravy,  or  they  may 
be  sent  up  dry  on  a neatly-folded  napkin.  The 
latter  is  the  more  usual  maimer.  They  are 
chiefly  useful  as  furnishing  a convenient  and 
elegant  mode  of  using  the  remains  of  cold- 
dressed  meat,  game,  or  fish.  Patties  if  fried 
instead  of  baked  will  become  rissoles.  Ris- 
soles should  be  thoroughly  drained  from  fat 
either  on  a sieve  or  on  blotting-paper  before 
being  sent  to  table.  The  difference  between  a 
rissole  and  a croquette  is  that  a rissole  is  always 
fried  in  pastry,  a croquette  is  egged,  breaded, 
and  fried. 

Rissoles,  Beef. — Take  one  pound  of  cold- 
dressed  beef.  Cut  it  into  thin  slices,  remove 
the  gristle,  and  chop  the  meat  finely.  Mix  with 
it  a dessert-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs, 
a blade  of  mace  finely  pounded,  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt.  Bind  the  whole  together  with 
a beaten  egg.  If  it  is  not  sufficiently  moist 
with  this,  add  a little  meat  gravy  and  a spoon- 
ful of  ketchup.  Roll  out  the  trimmings  of  puff 
paste  to  the  thickness  of  a florin.  Place  small 
balls  of  mince,  two  inches  from  the  edge  and 
one  inch  distant  from  each  other,  moisten  tho 
pastry  round  tho  meat  with  water,  and  fold 
it  over  tho  balls.  Stamp  tho  rissoles  out  in 
rounds,  and  press  tho  edges  securely  together. 
Dredge  lightly  with  flour,  and  then  fry  in 
fat,  not  too  hot,  till  they  are  browned.  Drain 


them,  and  serve  on  a napkin  garnished  with 
parsley.  Or  prepare  the  mince  as  above. 
Roll  out  the  pastry,  and  stamp  it  in  rounds  two 
inches  in  diameter.  Place  a little  ball  of  meat 
in  the  centre,  moisten  the  edges  of  the  pastry, 
draw  it  up  over  the  meat,  and  pinch  it  securely. 
Or  stamp  out  an  equal  number  of  rounds. 
Place  a little  ball  of  meat  upon  one  round, 
moisten  the  edges,  and  lay  another  round  upon 
it.  Press  the  edges  of  the  pastry  securely  to- 
gether, and  flute  them  with  the  back  of  a knife. 
Time  to  fry,  five  or  six  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  6d.  for  this  quantity.  Sufficient  for  five  or 
six  persons. 

Rissoles  (Careme’s  recipe). — Take  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  Brioche  paste.  Roll  it 
out  very  thin,  and  place  upon  it — about  two 
inches  from  the  edge  and  one  inch  from  each 
other — small  balls  about  the  size  of  a nutmeg 
of  any  savoury  mince.  Brush  the  pastry 
round  the  mince  with  beaten  egg,  fold  it  over 
the  meat.  Press  it  round  each  ball,  stamp 
out  the  rissoles  with  a pastry-cutter  two  inches 
in  diameter,  taking  care  to  keep  the  mince- 
meat ball  exactly  in  the  centre  of  each  one. 
Lay  the  rissoles  on  a hot  plate  for  two  or  three 
minutes  to  make  them  rise,  and  fry  in  but- 
ter or  lard,  not  too  hot,  till  they  are  brown. 
They  will  become  quite  round.  Drain  them 
from  the  fat,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Rissoles,  Cold  Mutton,  Chicken, 
Turkey,  Veal,  &C. — Prepare  the  mince, 
and  proceed  as  in  the  last  recipe,  substituting 
mutton,  veal,  or  poultry,  for  the  beef.  With 
veal  and  poultry,  the  weight  of  a fourth  part  o 
the  meat  in  lean  ham,  tongue,  or  bacon,  may  b. 
added  to  the  mince,  and  the  flavouring  may  bfc 
varied  to  suit  the  palate. 

Rissoles,  Gravy  for  ( see  Gravy  for 
Rissoles). 

Rissoles  of  Calves’  Brains. — Take  two 
sets  of  brains ; let  them  soak  for  some  time  in 
warm  water;  skim  them  carefully,  and  boil 
them  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  salt  and  water ; let 
them  drain ; then  fry  them  in  four  ounces  of 
butter.  When  they  have  lost  their  fluidity, 
sprinkle  them  with  a spoonful  of  flour,  fry  them 
again  a little,  and  pour  over  as  much  broth  as 
will  convort  them  into  a thickish  fluid;  beat 
up  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  and  add  to  it,  that 
it  may  become  firm  and  thick;  season  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg;  and  lastly, 
add  two  ounces  of  beef  marrow  chopped  fine,  and 
set  it  aside  to  get  cold.  Roll  out  puff  paste, 
stamp  it  in  forms  with  a cutter,  rub  the  edges 
with  yolk  of  egg,  put  a spoonful  of  this  force- 
meat in  the  centre ; lay  a piece  of  the  same- 
sized paste  over,  pinch  down  the  edges  in  the 
shape  of  a half -moon  or  any  other  shape  you 
may  fancy ; dip  them  in  egg  beat  up,  sprinkle 
them  thickly  with  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them 
in  hot  lard.  Servo  them  quite  hot ; when  you 
take  them  out  of  the  pan,  throw  a handful  of 
fresh-picked  parsloy  into  the  hot  lard ; stir  it 
about  gently,  and  when  it  ceases  crackling,  take 
it  out,  at  which  moment  it  will  bo  of  a fine 
green  and  crisp  ; sprinkle  it  with  salt,  aud  strovf 
it  over  the  rissoles. 
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Rissoles,  Pancake.— Mako  some  batter 
as  for  pancakes.  It  will  be  bettor  if  inado  two 
or  throe  hours  bofore  it  is  wanted.  Minco 
finely  somo  cold-dressed  veal,  and  with  it  a 
quarter  of  its  weight  in  lean  ham  or  tongue. 
Season  with  salt,  pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  and 
grated  lemon-peel.  Fry  a thin  pancake  in 
the  usual  way.  When  it  is  brown  on  the 
upper  side  turn  it  over,  and  put  into  the  middle 
of  it  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  minced  veal. 
Fold  it  oyer  at  the  ends,  and  at  each  side,  that 
the  meat  may  not  escape,  and  fry  the  rissoles 
thus  made  till  they  are  lightly  browned.  Drain 
them  from  the  fat,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time 
to  fry  the  rissoles  with  the  meat,  three  or  four 
minutes.  Sufficient,  five  or  six  for  a dish.  Pro- 
bable cost,  4d.  each. 

Rissoles,  Rice.— Boil  half  a pound  of 
rice  till  soft  and  dry.  Beat  it  well,  and  mix 
with  it  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  good  white  sauce,  and  a 
littlo  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Beat 
the  mixture  over  the  fire  till  the  eggs  are  set, 
then  turn  it  upon  a 'dish.  When  cold,  mould  a 
spoonful  of  it  in  a teacup  to  a hollow  round 
form,  put  into  the  centre  any  kind  of  sa- 
voury mince,  and  cover  with  the  rice.  Dip 
the  rissoles  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  fry 
them  in  hot  fat  till  they  are  lightly  browned. 
Drain  them,  dish  them  neatly  on  a napkin,  and 
servo  very  hot.  Time  to  beat  the  rice  over 
the  fire  with  the  eggs,  five  minutes.  To  fry 
the  rissoles,  five  or  six  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  3d.  each.  Sufficient,  eight  or  ten  for  a 
dish. 

Rissoles,  Savoury.— Mince  very  finely 
any  white  meat  remaining  from  dressed  poultry, 
and  mix  with  it  a fourth  of  its  weight  in 
ham  or  tongue.  Season  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
grated  nutmeg,  and  add  a fourth  part  of  grated 
bread-crumbs.  Bind  the  mince  together  with 
beaten  egg.  Instead  of  pastry,  make  a force- 
meat as  follows  : — With  four  ounces  of  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs  mix  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  minced  lemon-rind,  a quarter  of  an 
- ounco  of  powdered  savoury  herbs,  and  a little 
pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg.  With  the 
fingers  work  into  the  bread  two  ounces  of  sweet 
butter,  and  the  unbeaten  yolk  of  an  egg.  The 
forcemeat  ought  to  be  sufficiently  firm  to  roll 
out  on  a floured  board  to  the  thickness  of  the 
third  of  an  inch.  Roll  out  the  forcemeat, 
stamp  it  into  rounds,  lay  upon  one  of  these  a 
small  ball  of  minced  chicken,  put  another 
forcemeat  round  upon  it,  and  repeat  • until  tho 
meat  is  used.  Close  tho  edges  securely,  dip 
the  rissoles  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  fry 
in  hot  fat  till  they  are  lightly  browned.  Drain 
them  from  the  fat,  and  servo  on  a neatly-folded 
napkin.  Time  to  fry,  five  or  six  minutos. 

Rissoles,  Sweet. — Roll  and  stamp  the 
' pastry  in  small  rounds,  as  for  ordinary  rissoles. 
Lay  in  tho  centra  a spoonful  of  jam  or  marma- 
lade, put  a round  of  pastry  on  the  top,  and 
press  the  edges  securely.  Brush  tho  rissoles 
over  with  egg,  lay  a little  ring  of  pastry  on 
tho  top  of  each,  brush  over  with  egg  again,  and 
bake  on  a baking-tin  in  a well-heated  oven. 
When  tho  pastry  is  set,  take  the  rissoles  out, 


sift  finely-powdered  sugar  over  them,  and  re- 
turn them  to  the  oven  for  a few  minutes. 
Serve  on  a neatly-folded  napkin.  Time  to 
bake,  about  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost, 

Id.  each.  Sufficient,  a dozen  for  a dish. 

River  Crab. — This  a genus  of  crab  in. 
habiting  fresh  water.  One  species — tho  grancio 
of  the  Italians — is  very  common  in  the  south  , 
of  Europe,  and  is  often  met  with  figured  on 
Greek  medals.  In  ancient  times  it  was  highly 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food,  and  it  is  much  I 
thought  of  even  at  the  present  day,  being 
commonly  eaten  in  Italy  during  the  season 
of  Lent.  It  frequents  muddy  lakes  and  slow 
rivers,  and  in  some  it  absolutely  swarms.  Its  -j 
captors  bring  it  to  market  tied  on  strings,  care  j 
being  taken  that  the  crabs  are  placed  at  such  . 
distances  as  to  prevent  their  fighting  and ! 
mutilating  one  another. 

Roach. — The  roach  is  a fish  which  inhabits  - 
shallow  and  gently-flowing  streams.  Its  flesh  is  j 
white,  but  turns  red  when  boiled;  and. its  com- 
pactness is  thought  by  many  to  hate  given  rise  A 
to  the  proverb,  “As  sound  as  a roach.”  It 
is  more  likely,  however,  that  this  is  derived 
from  the  French  roclie,  or  “rock.”  Roach  ri 
in  season  from  September  to  March.  It  seldom 
weighs  more  than  a pound  and  a half.  It  is  - 
best  fried. 

Roach,  Fried.— Wash  the  fish,  dry  them 
thoroughly  with  a soft  cloth,  dredge  flour 
lightly  over  them,  and  fry  them  in  , hot  fat  I 
till  the  flesh  leaves  the  bone  easily.  Drain,  j 
and  serve  them  on  a hot  dish,  garnished  with 
parsley.  Send  anchovy  sauce  to  table  with 
them.  Time  to  fry,  ten  minutes.  Sufficient, 
three  or  four  for  a dish.  Probable  cost,  un- 
certain, roach  being  seldom  sold. 

Roast  Meat,  Gravy  for.— When  the 
moat  is  done,  lay  that  end  which  is  least  done  in 
a clean  hot  dish  before  the  fire,  then  pour  all  j 
the  fat  out  of  your  dripping-pan  through  a hair  ; 
sieve  into  your  stone  jar,  and  put  it  away . then 
wipe  out  of  your  pan  any  dust  or  cinders  that  ' 
may  be  in  it  with  a clean  dish-cloth,  and  for  a 
joint  of  about  ten  pounds  pour  a small-sized  I 
cupful  of  boiling  stock  made  from  trimmings 
into  your  dripping-pan,  and  with  this  stock,  and 
your  basting-ladle  rub  all  the  baked  brown 
gravy  off  tho  pan— for  nearly  all  the  real 
gravy  which  drops  from  the  meat  will  be  baked  ' 
to  the  dripping-pan.  When  you  have  rubbed 
and  washed  all  the  brown  off  the  pan,  mix  it 
well  together,  and  strain  it  through  a fine  hair 
sieve  into  a butter  saucepan,  simmer  it  gently  ■ 
over  tho  fire  till  it  is  quite  hot  but  not  to  boil 
pour  it  over  tho  meat,  and  serve  it  up.  ^ ou  ; ' 
will  find  it  a good  nice  brown  gravy,  better 
than  is  frequently  made  with  half  a pound  of 
gravy -beef. 

Roast  Meat.  Gravy  for  (another  way),  j 
— Sec  Gravy  for  Roast  Meat. 

Roast  Meat,  Wholesomeness  of.—  j 

Roasting  is  an  excellent  method  of  rendering 
food  wholesome  and  nourishing,  ns  without 
making  any  great  change  in  tho  chemical  pre-  ' 
perties  of  meat,  it  renders  it  more  tender,  sapid, 
and  highly  flavoured,  whilst  thorc  is  not  so 
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much  dissipation  of  its  nutritive  juices  as  in 
baking,  boiling,  and  somo  other  processes. 

“Roasting,”  says  Dr.  Kitchinor,  “ preserves 
the  nutritive  part  of  flesh  from  dissipation  in  a 
greater  degree  than  boiling ; and  it  has  been 
remarked  by  an  observant  author  (Dr.  Willich) 
that  ‘ one  pound  of  roast  meat  is,  in  real  nourish- 
ment, equal  to  two  or  three  pounds  of  boiled 
meat.’  It  ought,  however,  to  be  noticed  that 
the  fat  of  meat  treated  in  this  way  has  under- 
gone some  degree  of  chemical  decomposition 
from  its  exposure  to  heat,  and  is  in  consequence 
more  oppressive  to  delicate  stomachs,  and  gene- 
rally less  salutary  than  boiled  meat.” 

By  the  process  of  roasting  the  fibrine  is  cor- 
rugated, the  albumen  coagulated,  the  fat  lique- 
fied. As  the  operation  proceeds,  the  surface 
becomes  first  brown  and  then  scorched ; and 
the  tendinous  parts  are  rendered  softer  and 
gluey.  Care  should  always  be  taken  that  the 
meat  should  not  be  over-done,  nor  ought  it  to 
be  under-dressed ; for  although  in  such  a state 
it  may  contain  more  nutriment,  yet  it  will  he 
less  digestible,  on  account  of  the  density  of  its 
texture.  This  fact  has  been  satisfactorily  proved 
by  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani;  and  Mr. 
Hunter  observes,  that  “ boiled  and  roasted  and 
even  putrid  meat  is  easier  of  digestion  than 
raw.”  Animal  matter  loses  more  by  roasting 
than  by  boiling : by  the  latter  process  mutton 
loses  one-fifth  and'  beef  one-fourth;  but  by 
roasting,  these  meats  lose  about  one-third  of 
their  weight.  In  roasting  the  loss  arises  from 
the  melting  out  of  the  fat,  and  the  evaporating 
of  the  water ; but  the  nutritious  matter  remains 
condensed  in  the  cooked  solid,  whereas  in  boil- 
ing the  gelatine  is  partly  abstracted.  Roast 
are,  therefore,  more  nutritious  than  boiled 
meats. 

Roasting. — To  roast  meat  is  to  cook  it  by 
exposing  it  to  the  direct  heat  of  the  fire,  and 
the  object  is  to  preserve  the  nutritive  qualities 
and  retain  the  j uices,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  joint  is  sulficiently  dressed.  The  first  thing 
to  attend  to  is  the  fire.  This  should  be  made 
up  some  time  before,  so  that  when  the  meat  is 
put  down  to  it  it  may  be  bright,  strong,  and 
clear.  Cinders  and  dust  should  be  thoroughly 
cleared  out  at  the  bottom,  some  moderate-sized 
knobly  pieces  of  coal  should  be  packed  closely 
together  at  the  front,  and  cinders  should  be 
mixed  with  a little  damped  coal-dust  behind. 
This  will  help  the  fire  to  retain  its  heat 
longer,  besides  throwing  the  heat  forward. 
One  or  two  pieces  of  coal  should  be  put  on 
gently  every  now  and  then,  so  doing  away  with 
the  necessity  of  making  up  tho  fire  again  while 
the  meat  is  before  it.  Tho  grate  should  be  suf- 
ficiently large  to  cover  the  joint,  and  leave  an 
inch  or  two  at  each  sido.  It  should  bo  remem- 
bered that  it  is  impossible  to  have  roast  moat 
in  perfection  unless  the  joint  has  been  hung  a 
proper  length  of  time  before  being  laid  down  to 
the  fire.  Whatever  appai'atus  may  be  used  for 
suspending  the  joint  before  the  (ire,  care  should 
be  taken  that  it  is  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and 
that  the  hook  is  not  pushed  through  tho  prime 
juicy  parts  of  tho  moat.  A screen  should  bo 
used  if  possible,  as  it  tends  so  much  to  kcop  in 
the  heat.  Tho  excellence  of  a roast  depends  to 


a very  great  extent  upon  the  amount  of  basting 
it  receives.  The  more  it  is  basted,  the  better  it 
will  be.  A little  extra  dripping  may  be  used  at 
first  until  the  fat  melts ; but  when  it  has  oqce 
begun  to  drop  freely  it  should  poured  off  every 
now  and  then,  the  quantity  only  which  is  required 
for  basting  being  retained  in’* the  pan.  This  is 
to  preserve  the  dripping  itself,  as  it  is  much 
better  if  not  allowed  to  burn.  If  the  joint 
be  very  fat,  a piece  of  paper  may  be  fastened 
over  the  fat  for  the  first  hour.  As  to  the 
position  of  the  meat  before  the  fire,  “doctors 
disagree.”  According  to  Baron  Liebig,  who  is 
decidedly  an  oracle,  the  same  principle  ought 
to  be  observed  in  roasting  as  in  boiling,  that  is, 
the  surface  should  be  hardened  at  once  by 
placing  the  meat  near  the  fire,  and  when  the 
escape  of  the  juices  has  thus  been  stopped, 
the  meat  should  be  drawn  back  and  slowly 
finished.  The  almost  universal  custom  is  to  place 
iti  some  distance  from  the  fire  at  first,  baste  it 
liberally,  and  when  it  is  half  done,  and  has 
been  gradually  well-heated  throughout,  draw  it 
nearer.  The  advantage  of  the  latter  plan  is 
that  it  does  not  require  so  much  time  as  the 
former.  Besides  which  great  judgment  is 
necessary,  if  Liebig’s  directions  are  observed, 
or  the  meat  will  be  either  sodden  or  burnt. 
The  escape  of  the  juices  may  be  prevented  by 
the  meat  being  well  basted  directly  it  is  put 
down  with  warmed  dripping.  The  time  required 
for  roasting  depends  so  much  upon  circum- 
stances that  no  exact  rule  can  be  given.  The 
general  rule  is  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  the 
pound,  and  a quarter  of  an  hour  over ; but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  fat  meat  takes 
longer  than  lean ; and  thick  meat,  such  as  legs  and 
fillets,  longer  than  thin,  such  as  loins  or  breasts. 
White  meat,  such  as  pork,  and  the  flesh  of  young 
animals,  such  as  veal  and  lamb,  should  be  well 
dressed ; they  need  twenty  minutes  to  the 
'pound  and  twenty  minutes  over.  When  meat 
"is  just  killed,  it  must  be  roasted  longer  than 
when  it  has  been  well  kept,  and  it  needs  less  of 
the  fire  in  summer  than  in  winter.  Beef  needs 
more  cooking  than  mutton.  However,  it  may 
be  known  that  a joint  is  nearly  done  enough 
when  the  steam  draws  freely  to  tho  fire ; also 
when  the  flesh  yields  readily,  and  offers  no 
resistance  when  it  is  pressed  with  the  fingers. 
If  a joint  is  sufficiently  cooked  ■without  being 
properly  browned,  it  should  bo  put  nearer  to  the 
fire  for  a few  minutes.  Some  cooks  flour  the 
joint,  but  the  plan  is  not  recommended,  thorough 
basting  will  do  all  that  is  wanted.  Just  before 
it  is  served,  a little  salt  may  be  sprinkled  on  it. 
A very  small  quantity  of  gravy  should  be  put 
into  the  dish  with  it.  More  can  be  sent  to  table 
in  a tureen. 

Roasting,  Dr.  Kitchiner’s  Obser- 
vations on. — The  following  practical  remarks 
arc  extracted  from  tho  “ Cook’s  Oraclo”  of  this 
famous  gourmet.  In  some  respects  they  may  be 
slightly  out  of  dato,  but  in  others  they  are  for 
all  time,  and  deserving  of  tho  most  careful 
attention.  Lot  tho  young  cook  never  forget 
that  cleanliness  is  tho  chief  cardinal  virtue  of 
tho  kitchen  : ' tho  first  preparation  for  x-oasting 
is  to  take  caro  that  tho  spit  bo  properly  cleaned 
! with  sand  and  water — nothing  else.  When  it 
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has  been  well  scoured  with  this,  dry  it  with  a 
clean  cloth.  If  spits  aro  wiped  clean  as  soon  as 
the  meat  is  drawn  from  them,  and  while  they 
are  hot,  a vory  little  cleaning  will  be  required. 
The  less  tho  spit  is  passed  through  the  meat 
the  better  ; and  before  you  spit  it  joint  it  pro- 
perly, especially  necks  and  loins,  that  the  carver 
may  separate  them  more  easily  and  neatly. 
Small  families  have  not  always  the  convenience 
of  roasting  with  a spit,  a remark  upon  roasting 
with  a string  may  therefore  be  necessary.  Let 
the  cook,  before  she  puts  down  her  meat  to  the 
fire,  pass  a strong  skewer  through  each  end  of 
the  joint ; by  this  means,  when  it  is  about  half 
done,  she  can  with  ease  turn  the  bottom  up- 
wards ; the  gravy  will  then  flow  to  tho  part 
which  has  been  uppermost,  and  the  whole  joint 
will  be  deliciously  gravy-full.  A bottle-jack  is 
a valuable  instrument  for  roasting.  A Dutch 
oven  is  another  very  convenient  utensil  for 
roasting  light  joints,  or  warming  them  up. 

Roasting  should  be  done  by  the  radiant  heat 
of  a clear  glowing  fire,  otherwise  the  meat  is, 
in  fact,  baked.  All  your  attention  in  roasting 
will  be  thrown  away  if  you  do  not  take  care  that 
your  meat,  especially  beef,  has  been  kept  long 
enough  to  be  tender. 

Make  up  your  fire  in  time  ; let  it  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  dinner  to  be  dressed,  and  about 
three  or  four  inches  longer  at  each  end  than 
the  thing  to  be  roasted — or  the  ends  of  the 
meat  cannot  be  done  nice  and  brown.  A cook 
must  be  as  careful  to  proportion  her  fire  to  the 
business  she  has  to  do  as  a chemist — the  degree 
of  heat  sufficient  for  dressing  the  different 
s€irts  of  food  ought  to  be  attended  to  with  the 
utmost  precision.  The  fire  that  is  but  just  suf- 
ficient to  receive  the  noble  sirloin  will  parch 
up  a lighter  joint. 

From  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  before  you 
begin  to  roast,  prepare  the  fire  by  putting  a 
few  coals  on,  which  will  be  sufficiently  lighted 
by  the  time  you  wish  to  make  use  of  your  fire  ; 
between  the  bars  and  on  the  top  put  small  or 
large  coals,  according  to  the  bulk  of  the  joint, 
and  the  time  the  fire  is  required  to  be  strong ; 
after  which  throw  the  cinders  (wetted)  at  the 
back.  Never  put  meat  down  to  a burnt-up 
fire,  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it ; but  should 
the  fire  become  fierce,  place  the  spit  at  a con- 
siderable distance,  and  allow  a little  more  time. 

Preserve  the  fat  by  covering  it  with  paper, 
and  then  tie  it  on  with  fine  twine — pins  and 
skewers  can  by  no  means  be  allowed ; they  are 
so  many  taps  to  let  out  the  gravy  ; besides,  the 
paper  often  starts  from  them  and  catches  fire, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  meat. 

If  the  thing  to  be  roasted  be  thin  and  tender, 
the  fire  should  bo  little  and  brisk ; when  you 
have  a large  joint  to  roast,  make  up  a sound, 
strong  fire,  equally  good  in  every  part  of  tho 
grate,  or  your  meat  cannot  be  equally  roasted, 
nor  have  that  uniform  colour  which  constitutes 
the  beauty  of  good  roasting. 

Give  the  fire  a good  stirring  before  you  lay 
the  joint  down;  examine  it  from  time  to  time 
while  the  spit  is  going  round  ; keep  it  clear  at 
the  bottom,  and  take  care  there  are  no  smoky 
coals  in  tho  front,  which  will  spoil  the  look  and 
taste  of  the  meat,  and  hinder  it  from  roasting 
evenly. 


When  the  joint  to  be  roasted  is  thicker  at 
one  end  than  the  other,  place  the  spit  slanting, 
with  the  thickest  part  nearest  the  fire. 

Do  not  put  meat  too  near  the  fire  at  first — 
the  larger  the  joint,  the  farther  it  must  be  kept 
from  the  fire.  If  once  it  gets  scorched,  the  out- 
side will  become  hard,  and  acquire  a disagree- 
able empyreumatic  taste ; and  the  fire  being 
prevented  from  penetrating  into  it,  the  meat 
will  appear  done  before  it  is  more  than  half 
done,  besides  losing  the  pale  brown  colour, 
which  is  the  beauty  of  roasted  meat. 

From  14  to  10  inches  is  the  usual  distance  at 
which  meat  is  put  from  the  grate  when  first 
put  down  : it  is  extremely  difficult  to  offer  any- 
thing like  an  accurate  general  rule  for  this, 
it  depends  so  much  upon  the  size  of  the  fire,  and 
on  that  of  the  thing  to  be  roasted. 

Be  very  careful  to  place  the  dripping-pan  at 
such  a distance  from  the  fire  as  just  to  catch 
the  drippings — if  it  is  too  near,  the  ashes  will 
fall  into  it,  and  spoil  the  drippings.  If  it  is  too 
far  from  the  fire  to  catch  them,  you  will  not 
only  lose  your  drippings,  but  the  meat  will  be 
blackened  and  spoiled  by  the  foetid  smoke  which 
will  arise  when  the  fat  falls  on  the  live  cinders. 
A large  dripping-pan  is  convenient  for  several 
purposes — it  should  not  be  less  than  twenty- 
eight  inches  long,  and  twenty  inches  wide,  and 
have  a covered  well  at  the  side  from  the  fire  to 
collect  the  drippings — this  will  preserve  them 
in  the  most  delicate  state ; in  a pan  of  the  above 
size  you  may  set  fried  fish  and  various  dishes 
to  keep  hot. 

The  time  meat  will  take  roasting  will  vary 
according  to  the  time  it  has  been  kept  and  the 
temperature  of  the  weather — the  same  weight 
will  be  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  longer  in 
cold  weather  than  it  will  be  in  warm,  and  if  fresh 
killed  than  if  it  has  been  kept  till  it  is  tender. 

A good  meat  screen  is  a great  saver  of  coals. 
It  should  be  on  wheels,  have  a flat  top,  and 
not  be  less  than  about  three  feet  and  a half 
wide,  and  with  shelves  in  it,  about  one  foot 
deep— it  will  then  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a 
large  Dutch  oven,  plate-warmer,  hot  hearth,  &c. 
Some  are  made  with  a door  behind ; this  is  con- 
venient, but  the  great  heat  they  are  exposed  to 
soon  shrinks  the  materials,  and  the  currents  of 
air  through  the  cracks  cannot  be  prevented,  so 
they  are  better  without  the  door. 

Everybody  knows  the  advantage  of  slow 
boiling— slow  roasting  is  equally  important. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  specific  rule  for 
time,  but  if  your  fire  is  made  as  above  di- 
rected, your  meat  screen  sufficiently  large 
to  guard  what  you  arc  dressing  from  currents 
of  air,  and  the  meat  is  not  frosted,  j ou 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  old  general 
rulo  of  allowing  rather  more  than  a quarter 
of  an  hour  to  the  pound— a little  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  temperature  °f  fh® 
weather,  in  proportion  as  tho  piece  is  thicK 
or  thin,  tho  strength  of  the  fire,  the  nearness 
of  the  meat  to  it,  and  the  frequency  wath  which 
you  baste  it;  the  more  it  is  basted  the  less 
time  it  will  take,  as  it  keeps  the  meat  soft 
and  mellow  on  the  outside,  and  the  fire  act* 

with  more  force  upon  it. 

Reckon  the  time,  not  to  the  hour  " ken 
dinner  is  ordered,  but  to  the  moment  the  roasts 
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■will  be  wanted— supposing  there  are  a dozen 
people  to  sip  soup  and  eat  fish  first;  you 
may  allow  them  fifteen  minutes  for  the 
former  and  about  as  long  for  the  latter, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  temptations  the 
bon  goxU  of  these  preceding  courses  has  to 
attract  their  attention. 

When  the  joint  is  half  done,  remove  the 
spit  and  dripping-pan  back,  and  stir  up  your 
fixe  thoroughly,  that  it  may  burn  clear  and 
bright  for  the  browning ; when  the.  steam  from 
the°meat  draws  towards  the  fire,  it  is  a sign  of 
its  being  done  enough ; hut  you  will  he  the  best 
judge  of  that  from  the  time  it  has  been  down, 
the  Strength  of  the  fire  you  have  used,  and  the 
distance  your  spit  has  been  from  it.  . 

When  the  steam  begins  to  arise  it  is  a proof 
that  the  whole  joint  is  thoroughly  saturated 
with  heat ; any  unnecessary  evaporation  is  a 
waste  of  the  best  nourishment  of  the  meat. 

Half  an  hour  before  your  meat  is  done,  make 
some  gravy;  and  just  before  you  take  it  up, 
put  it  nearer  the  fire  to  brown  it.  If  you  wish 
to  froth  it,  baste  it,  and  dredge  it  with  flour 
carefully ; you  cannot  do  this  delicately  nice 
without  a very  good  light;  the  common  fault 
seems  to  be  using  too  much  flour : the  meat 
should  have  a fine  light  varnish  of  froth,  not 
the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  a paste. 
Those  who  are  particular  about  the  froth 
use  butter  instead  of  dripping,  “ and  send  up 
what  you  roast  with  relish-giving  froth,”  says 
Dr.  King,  and  present  such  an  agreeable  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye  that  the  palate  may  be 
prepossessed  in  its  favour  at  first  sight,  there- 
fore, have  the  whole  course  dished  before  roasts 
are  taken  from  the  fire. ' 

A good  cook  is  as  anxiously  attentive  to 
the  appearance  and  colour  of  her  roasts  as 
a court  beauty  is  to  her  complexion  at  a 
birthday  ball.  If  your  meat  does  not  brown 
so  much  or  so  evenly  as  you  wish,  take  two 
ounces  of  glaze — i.c.,  portable  soup — put  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  water,  and  let  it  warm  and 
dissolve  gradually  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  This 
will  be  done  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour ; 
put  it  on  the  meat  equally  all  over  with  a paste- 
brush the  last  thing  before  it  goes  to  table. 

Though  roasting  is  one  of  the  most  common, 
and  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  most 
easy  and  simple  processes  of  cookery,  it  requires 
more  unremitting  attention  to  perform  it  per- 
fectly well  than  it  does  to  make  made  dishes. 

That  made  dishes  are  the  most  difficult 
preparations  deserves  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  culinary  vulgar  errors;  in  plain  roasting 
and  boiling  it  is  not  easy  to  repair  a mistake 
once  made  ; and  all  the  discretion  and  attention 
of  a steady,  careful  cook  must  be  unremittingly 
on  the  alert.  Some  good  housewives  order  very 
large  joints  to  ho  rather  underdone,  as  they 
can  make  a better  hash  or  broil. 

Dkedginos. 

1.  Flour  mixed  with  grated  broad. 

‘2.  Sweet  herbs  dried  and  powdered,  and 
mixed  with  grated  bread. 

3.  Lemon-peel  dried  and  powdered  — or 
orange-peel — mixed  with  flour. 

4.  Sugar  finely  powdered  and  mixed  with 
pounded  cinnamon,  and  flour,  or  finely-grated 
bread. 


5.  Fennel  seeds,  corianders,  cinnamon,  and 
sugar,  finely  heaten,  and  mixed  with  grated, 
bread  or  flour. 

6.  For  young  pigs,  grated  bread  or  nour 
mixed  with  beaten  nutmeg,  ginger,  pepper, 
sugar,  and  yolks  of  eggs. 

7.  Sugar,  bread,  and  salt,  mixed. 

Bastings. 

1 . Fresh  butter. 

2.  Clarified  suet. 

3.  Minced  sweet  herbs,  butter,  and  claret,, 
especially  for  mutton  and  lamb. 

4.  Water  and  salt. 

5.  Cream  and  melted  butter,  especially  for  a 

flayed  pig.  . . 

6.  Yolks  of  eggs,  grated  biscuit,  and  juice  of 

oranges.  . 

Our  ancestors  were  very  particular  m their 
bastings  and  dredgings,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  quotation  from  May’s  “ Accomplished 
Cook,”  London,  1665:— “The  rarest  ways  of 
dressing  of  all  manner  of  roast  meats,  either 
flesh  or  fowl,  by  sea  or  land,  and  divers  ways 
of  breading  or  dredging  meats,  to  .prevent  the 
gravy  from  too  much  evaporating. 

Roasting,  Mr.  Buckmaster  on.— “I 

believe  I am  regarded  as  a sort  of  heretic  on 
the  question  of  roasting  meat.  My  opinion  is 
that  the  essential  condition  of  good,  roasting  is 
constant  basting,  and  this  the  meat  is  not  likely 
to  have  when  shut  up  in  an  iron  box  ; and  what 
is  not  easily  done  is  easily  neglected.  Make 
up  your  fire,  not  hy  shooting  on  a scuttle  of 
coals,  hut  laying  on  the  coals  with  your  hands, 
using  an  old  glove.  Arrange  the  lumps  of  coal 
so  that  air  passes  freely  into  the  fire.  By  this- 
arrangement  you  may  avoid  stirring  the  .fire, 
which  should  be  done  as  little  as  possible.. 
Just  before  putting  down  the  meat  (which  may 
be  suspended  by  a piece  of  worsted,  if  you  have- 
no  other  arrangements),  clear  up  the  fireplace, 
and  throw  to  the  back  of  the  fire  all  the  cinders- 
and  a little  small  coal  slightly  wetted.  This 
will  prevent  waste  of  fuel,  and  throw  the  heat 
where  you  want  it — in  the  front.  If  you  have 
a meat  screen,  place  it  before  the  fire,  so  as  to 
get  moderately  heated  before  the  meat  is  hung 
to  the  fire.  Heat  reflected  from  bright  metallic 
surfaces  never  dries  or  scorches  the  meat. 
Arrange  the  dripping-pan  so  that  no  ashes  can 
fall  into  it,  and  just  as  far  below  the  meat  as 
will  enable  you  to  baste  it  easily.  If  you  have 
a little  dripping  or  stock,  put  about  a gill  into 
the  dripping-pan  for  basting.  Place  a news- 
paper on  the  floor ; this  will  keep  your  hearth 
clean.  There  is  a right  and  a wrong  way  of 
hanging  a piece  of  meat  to  roast.  The  thickest 
part  should  hang  a trifle  bolow  the  centre  of  the 
fire ; and  if  this  can  be  best  dono  by  hanging 
the  shank  of  a leg  of  mutton  downwards,  do  so. 
The  time  required  for  roasting  will  bo  modi- 
fied by  circumstances;  and  different  kinds  or 
qualities  of  meat  requiro  somewhat  different 
treatment.  The  time  usually  allowed  is  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  for  a pound.  Before- 
removing  the  meat  from  tho  fire,  press  the  lean 
part  with  the  thumb : if  the  meat  yield,  easily, 
or  if  tho  meat  steam  to  tho  tiro,  it  is  done. 
Never  sprinkle  salt  over  tho  moat  till  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  is  ready.  Pour 
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away  the  dripping  before  using  the  salt,  bocauso 
fat  used  for  puddings  and  pics  and  frying  is 
better  without  salt.  You  may  dredgo  a littlo 
flour  over  it,  and  every  part  should  bo  of  a nice 
pale  brown : if  any  part  be  scorched  or  blackened 
you  have  failed  in  your  cooking.  Pour  off  the 
dripping,  leaving  in  the  pan  the  pure  gravy 
froo  from  fat.  Have  a gill  or  half  a pint  of  the 
stock  or  broth,  or  water,  ready ; pour  it  into 
the  dripping-pan,  rinse  it  round,  strain  it  into 
the  dish,  and  send  it  to  table  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Some  cooks  tie  a piece  of  dripping' 
or  buttered  paper  on  the  meat.’’ 

Hob. — Eobs  are  vegetable  juices  simply 
inspissated  by  evaporating  most  of  the  water 
in  a vessel  over  a fire  till  they  acquire  the 
consistence  of  syrup,  which  will  prevent  their 
running  into  fermentation.  The  fruits  are 
to  be  squeezed  in  bags  to  obtain  the  juices. 
Sometimes  a little  sugar  is  added  to  make 
them  keep  better.  Eob  of  elderberries  will 
keep  without  sugar,  and  is  sometimes  employed 
medicinally. 

Robert,  Sauce. — No.  1.  Dissolve  a piece 
of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut  in  a saucepan, 
and  fry  in  it  two  moderate-sized  onions  finely 
chopped.  When  they  are  lightly  coloured,  pour 
over  them  a wine-glassful  of  vinegar,  and  sim- 
mer for  four  minutes.  Add  an  ounce  of  brown 
thickening,  or,  failing  this,  stir  in  a table-spoon- 
ful of  flour,  half  a pint  of  broth  or  water,  a 
quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of  Liebig’s  Extract, 
a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  the 
same  of  salt.  Stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire  for 
twenty  minutes,  then  add  a table-spoonful  of 
French  mustard,  a tea-spoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  essence. 
Mix  all  well  together  over  the  fire,  and  serve. 
If  French  mustard  cannot  be  had,  English 
mustard  must  be  used,  but  it  will  not  answer 
the  purpose  nearly  so  well.  A spoonful  of  port 
is  sometimes  added.  No.  2.  The  following  is  a 
more  simple  recipe  than  the  above.  Slice  two 
onions,  and  fry  them  in  butter  till  they'  begin  to 
turn  yellow.  Pour  over  them  as  much  brown 
gravy'  as  will  cover  them,  add  a table-spoonful  of 
mustard,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a quarter  of  a 
tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  simmer  very  gently', 
adding  more  gravy  if  necessary  till  the  onions 
are  tender.  Eub  them  through  a fine  sieve, 
mix  with  the  pulp  some  more  gravy,  say  a 
quarter  of  a pint,  boil  once  more,  and  serve. 
Time  to  prepare,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
8d.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen  persons. 

Robert,  Sauce  (M.  Ude’s  way'). — Cut 
some  onions  into  small  dice,  fry  them  of  a fine 
brown,  moisten  them  with  somo  Espagnolo 
(Spanish  sauce),  or  dust  them  with  flour,  and 
inoLston  with  veal  gravy.  Skim  it,  that  tho 
sauce  may  look  bright ; put  in  a littlo  pepper 
and  salt,  and  just  before  you  send  up  mix  a 
spoonful  of  mustard. 

Rocambole.  — This  plant,  which  is  em- 
ployed much  in  the  sumo  way  as  garlic  and 
shallots,  is  a native  of  Denmark.  It  has 
compound  bulbs  like  garlic,  but  the  cloves 
are  smaller.  “ The  cloves,”  says  Loudon, 
“ both  of  tho  stalk  and  roots,  are  used  in  the 
manner  of  garlic  or  shallot,  and  nearly  for  the 


same  purposes.  It  is  considered  milder  than 
garlic.” 

Rochelle  Salad.— Wash  two  fine  heads 
of  celery',  and  dry  them  perfectly'.  Cut  the 
best  stalks  into  pieces  an  inch  long,  and  lay 
these  in  a salad  bowl,  mixed  with  the  whites  of 
three  hard-boiled  eggs,  thinly  shred.  Press  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs  through  a wire  sieve,  arid  the 
moment  before  serving  pour  over  the  salad  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  tartar  sauce.  .Sprinkle 
over  this  first  the  powdered  egg-volks,  and 
afterwards  three  fine  truffles,  finely  shred. 
Ornament  the  salad  with  anchovy,  beetroot, 
slices  of  German  sausages,  or  in  any'  suitable 
manner,  and  serve.  If  liked,  the  truffles  may' 
be  omitted,  and  mayonnaise  sauce  be  substituted 
for  the  tartar  sauce. 

Rock. — Under  this  name  flourishes  a kind 
of  sweetmeat  composed  of  sugar,  and  sometimes 
mixed  with  almonds  and  various  flavours.  The 
sugar  is  first  of  all  boiled,  then  it  is  poured  out 
on  a cold  marble  slab,  and  worked  up  into  a 
rough  mass.  The  name  “rock”  is  also  given 
to  another  kind  of  sweetmeat,  in  which  the 
sugar  whilst  hot  and  soft  is  repeatedly  pulled 
over  a smooth  iron  hook,  until  it  becomes 
white  and  porous.  This  rock  is  flavoured  in 
various  ways. 

Rock  Bis  cuits.— Break  the  whites  of  three 
eggs  into  a pan,  and  stir  them  together  with  a 
whisk  till  they  break.  Cut  some  blanched,  but 
not  dried,  sweet  almonds  into  long  thin  slices, 
and  put  them,  with  an  ounce  of  candied  orange- 
peel  cut'small,  and  one  ounce  of  finely-powdered 
loaf  sugar,  to  the  eggs ; mix  all  well  up  together 
with  a spoon,  adding  more  almonds  and  sugar  to 
make  the  preparation  hang  together  if  required. 
Put  white  wafer-paper  on  y'our  iron  plates,  and 
lay  the  mixture  on  it  in  biscuits  about  the  size  of 
a half-crown  piece,  but  piled  about  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a half  high.  Bake  them,  in  a slack 
oven,  of  a nice  light  colour. 

Rock  Biscuits,  Lemon  ( see  Lemon 
Eock  Biscuits). 

Rock  Biscuits,  Red.  — Mix  up  sliced 
almonds,  whites  of  eggs,  and  sugar  as  directed 
in  tho  recipe,  Eock  Biscuits,  and  colour  with  a 
little  cochineal.  Make  the  preparation  into 
biscuits  as  already'  directed,  and  bake  in  a very' 
slack  oven.  The  orange-peel  may  be  omitted. 

Rock,  Brighton  (see  Brighton  Eock). 

Rock  Cakes. — No.  1.  Whisk  three  whole 
eggs  till  light.  Mix  with  them  half  a pound 
of  powdered  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
flour,  and  a table-spoonful  of  currants.  Beat 
all  thoroughly  together,  drop  the  dough  in 
lumps  upon  a buttered  tin,  and  with  a fork 
make  them  look  as  rough  as  possible.  Bake 
the  cakes  in  a moderate  oven,  and  when  they' 
are  done  enough  store  them  in  a tin  canister  till 
wanted  for  use.  No.  2.  Beat  four  ounces  of 
butter  to  cream.  Add  four  ounces  of  sugar, 
two  well-whisked  eggs,  a pound  of  flour,  and 
a handful  of  currants,  picked  and  dried.  Beat 
the  mixture  thoroughly,  and  bake  in  small 
cakes  as  above.  No.  3 (very  plain).  Eub  a 
little  butter  or  dripping  into  a pound  of  flour. 
Add  a pinch  of  salt,  a tca-Rpoonful  of  baiting 
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powder,  a dessert-spoonful  of  sugar,  two  or 
three  grates  of  nutmeg,  and  a handful  of  picked 
and  ch'ied  currants.  Mix  the  dry  mgredien 
thoroughly,  add  milk  or  water  to  make  a lig 
doulrh,  and  hake  immediately  m a well-heated 
oven.  No.  4.  Rub  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter  into  half  a pound  of  flour,  and  add  tour 
ounces  of  moist  sugar,  a few  currants,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  baking  powder.  Mix  to  a stiff  paste 
■with  an  egg  and  a little  milk.  Bake  as  before. 

Rock  Cakes,  Almond  or  Cocoa-nut. 

—Blanch  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sweet 
and  three  or  four  bitter  almonds,  and  cut  them 
in  pieces  the.  size  of  a pea.  Whisk  the  whites 
of  three  eggs  to  a firm  froth.  Stir  in  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  white  and  sifted  sugar,  a 
tea-spoonful  at  a time,  and  add  quite  as 
gradually  the  blanched  almonds.  Lay  a piece 
of  buttered  paper  on  a flat  tin,  and  with  a fork 
drop  the  mixture  in  little  knobs  upon  it.  Bake 
in  a moderate  oven.  Half  a pound  of  grated 
cocoa-nut  may  be  substituted  for  the  almonds. 
Time,  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  4d.  per  pound. 

Rock  Cream.— Take  a tea-cupful  of  good 
rice  and  boil  it  till  soft  in  sweet  milk,  sweeten 
with  powdered  loaf  sugar,  and  pile  it  up  high 
on  a dish.  Lay  on  the  rice,  here  and  there, 
square  pieces  of  currant  jelly,  or  any  kind  of 
preserved  fruit.  Beat  up  very  stiff  the  whites 
of  four  or  five  eggs,  and  a little  powdered  sugar- 
flavoured  with  orange-flower  water  or  vanilla ; 
add  a tea-spoonful  of  cream,  and  drop  the  pre- 
paration over  the  rice,  giving  it  the  look  of  a 
rock  covered  with  snow. 

Rock,  Dublin.— Take  half  a pound  of 
sweet  almonds.  Pick  out  eight  of  them,  blanch 
them,  cut  them  into  strips,  and  then  throw 
them  into  rose  or  orange-water  till  wanted. 
Put  the  rest  of  the  almonds  into  a mortar  with 
six  bitter  ones,  and  pound  them  to  a paste  with 
a dessert-spoonful  of  brandy.  Add  gradually 
two  ounces  of  powdered  sugar  and  four  ounces 
of  sweet  butter.  Pound  the  mixture  till  it 
looks  very  white,  and  set  it  in  a cold  place  to 
stiffen.  Dip  two  spoons  into  cold  water,  and 
with  these  form  the  paste  into  pieces  the  size 
and  shape  of  an  egg.  Pile  these  in  a glass  dish 
in  a rock-like  form,  and  ornament  with  strips 
of  angelica,  the  almonds  which  were  put  aside, 
and  a little  myrtle.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d. 
Sufficient  for  a small  dish. 


Rock,  Irish,  (see  Irish  Rock). 

Rock  or  Candy.— Put  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar  into  a saucepan  with  a tea-cupful  of  water, 
and  stir  it  until  it  is  dissolved,  add  a spoonful 
of  vinegar  to  clear  it,  and  carofully  remove  the 
, scum.  Have  ready  a shallow  tin  rubbed  over 
with  butter.  When  tho  sugar  is  boiled  suf- 
ficiently, stir  into  it  sliced  almonds,  chopped 
cocoa-nut,  or  Brazil  nuts  shelled  and  cut  in 
slices,  and  pour  it  into  the  tin  to  the  thickness 
of  half  or  a quarter  of  an  inch.  If  preferred,  tho 
nuts,  &c.,  may  bo  left  out,  and  tho  rock  may  bo 
simply  marked  across  with  a knife  when  it  is 
almost  cold.  In  order  to  ascertain  when  tho 
sugar  is  done  enough,  dip  a spoon  into  it,  and 
raise  it.  If  tho  threads  thus  formed  snap  liko 
glass,  it  is  ready. 


Rock,  Snowy— Take  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  clarify  it,  and  boil  it  till  it  reache 
degree  of  crackled;  then  add  a table-spoonful  of 
vinegar.  A few  drops  of  either  the  essence  oj. 
lemon  or  the  oil  of  peppermint  may  also  bo 
mixed  in.  When  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly 
incorporated,  pour  the  mixture  out  on  a slightly- 
oiled  marble  slab;  whilst  cooling  it _ may  be 
twisted,  rolled,  moulded,  or  made  up  into  any 
shape  at  pleasure. 

Rock  Sugar,  Coloured.— Take  a pint 
of  clarified  sugar  and  boil  it  in  a copper  or 
earthenware  pan  over  a clear  fire  till  it  reaches 
the  degree  of  crackled.  Remove  it  from  the  , 
fire,  and  mix  well  into  it  a table-spoonful  or 
icing,  stirring  briskly  all  the  time  with  your 
skimmer.  If  no  icing  is  at  hand,  mix  some 
sifted  loaf  sugar  with  the  white,  of  an  egg  till  it 
is  quite  thick,  put  in  a table-spoonful,  and  that 
will  answer  as  well.  If  the  rock  is  wanted 
coloured,  mix  with  the  icing  any  of  the  colour- 
ings used  for  confectionery  before  you  put  it  to 
the  sugar.  When  the  sugar,  and  icing  are  well 
mixed,  put  it  into  a papered  sieve  to  cool,  and 
when  quite  cold  break  it  in  pieces. 

Rockling. — A genus  of  fish  of  the  cod 
and  haddock  'family.  On  the  British  coast 
several  species  are  found,  the-  largest  being 
never  above  nineteen  or  twenty  inches  long, 
the  smaUest— the  mackerel  Midge— being  only 
.about  an  inch  and  a quarter.  Fishermen  do 
not  hold  any  of  the  species  in  great  esteem, 
partly,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  decomposition 
setting  in  very  soon  after  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  water.  \Vlicn  fresh,  however,  they  are 
well  suited  for  the  table. 

Rocks,  Almond.— Take  one  pound  of 
sweet  almonds,  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and  a 
pound  and  a half  of  sweet  almonds  cut  in  slices. 
Beat  the  almonds  that  are  not  sliced  and.  the 
sugar  together  in  a mortar,  and  pass  it  all 
through  a flour-sieve.  Put  the  whites  of  seven 
or  eight  eggs  into  a middling-sized  pan,  and 
whisk  them  up  to  a very  strong  froth.  Stir  in 
sufficient  of  your  almonds  and  sugar  to  make  it 
into  a moderate  stiff  paste,  adding  also  your 
sliced  almonds ; form  it  into  small  heaps  with 
your  fingers  the  required  size— mind  you  do 
not  press  the  heaps  together  too  tight,  but  let 
them  be  rather  loose,  especially  on  tho  top. 
Cover  some  tins  with  wafer-paper,  and  lay  them 
on  it,  about  an  inch  and  a half  apart.  Bake  in 
a cool  oven,  and  leave  the  oven-door  open  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  they  are  baking ; when 
they  are  of  a nice  pale  brown  they  are  done. 
If  managed  properly,  almond  rocks  have  a 
pretty  appearance. 


Rocks,  Alpha  (see  Alpha  Rocks). 

Rocks  for  Cheese  (frequently-  called 
Pulled  Bread). — Take  a half-baked  loaf  or  one 
that  is  perfectly-  now ; tear  off  tho  crust,  and 
with  two  forks  pull  tho  crumb  into  pieces  the 
size  of  a Brazil  nut.  Lay  these  on  a tin,  put 
them  in  a brisk  oven,  and  bako  till  they 
aro  crisp  and  brown.  Servo  with  tho  cheese 
course. 

Rodon  Cake. — Lay  two  pounds  of  fine 
flour  on  a sheet  of  paper  boforo  tho  fire,  and 
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move  it  about  occasionally  until  it  is  quite 
dry  and  warm.  Mix  a small  tea-cupful  of  fresh 
yeast,  or  two  ounces  of  German  yeast  with  half 
a pint  of  lukewarm  milk,  stir  this  into  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  the  flour,  and  set  it  to  rise.  When 
it  is  well  risen  put  the  pound  and  a half  of  flour 
remaining  into  a separate  howl,  and  mix  with 
it  a pinch  of  salt,  six  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  the 
grated  rind  of  a lemon,  and  an  ounce  of  pounded 
bitter  almonds ; when  these  are  thoroughly 
mixed,  add  twelve  well-heaten  eggs,  and  as 
much  lukewarm  milk  as  will  form  a thin  dough. 
This  will  be  about  half  a pint.  Dissolve  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  stir  it  in  also,  then  add 
the  sponge  dough.  Beat  all  briskly  together 
for  twenty  minutes,  then  add  four  ounces  of 
picked  and  dried  currants,  eight  ounces  of 
stoned  raisins,  and  two  ounces  of  almonds  cut 
small.  Butter  a plain  mould  rather  thickly, 
sprinkle  chopped  almonds  over  it,  and  shake  off 
all  that  wiH  not  adhere.  Half  fill  the  mould 
with  the  dough,  set  it  in  a warm  place  to  rise, 
and  then  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  If  liked, 
half  the  quantity  may  be  used,  and  then  nine 
eggs  will  he  required.  Time  to  bake,  an  hour 
and  a half.  Probable  cost,  4s.  6d. 

Roe  Sauce  for  Fish. — Take  the  soft 
roes  of  any  fish  previously  boiled  or  fried,  clear 
away  the  skin,  and  bruise  them  well  with  the 
back  of  a wooden  spoon.  Mix  with  them  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  mixed  mustard,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  anchovy  sauce  or  walnut  pickle,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  chilli  vinegar,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  Bub  the  mixture  till  smooth,  and 
stir  it  into  half  a pint  of  melted  butter.  If 
preferred,  a table-spoonful  of  plain  vinegar  may 
be  substituted  for  the  chilli  vinegar,  and  a 
spoonful  of  ketchup  for  the  anchovy  or  pickle. 
Or  bruise  the  boiled  roes  as  before,  and  beat 
up  with  them  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  a spoonful  of 
fennel  and  another  of  parsley,  both  scalded  and 
chopped,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Stir  the 
preparation  into  melted  butter.  Time,  a few 
minutes  to  prepare.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Roebuck. — The  roebuck  or  common  roe  is 
of  a reddish  brown  colour,  and  though  small  is 
elegant  in  shape,  and  nimble.  Plainly  dressed 
it  is  not  worth  much,  but  when  marinaded, 
larded,  or  jugged,  it  is  very  good.  The  roe- 
buck has  been  long  extinct  in  England,  but  is 
still  found  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It 
is  also  found  generally  throughout  continental 
Europe,  and  some  parts  of  Asia.  In  Louisiana 
the  roebuck  was  once  very  common,  and  was 
larger  than  that  of  Europe.  The  flesh  has  been 
comparod  in  flavour  to  mutton. 

Roebuck,  Braised. — Saw  the  shank  and 
spine  bones  from  a haunch  of  roebuck,  pare 
away  the  skin  from  the  upper  part  of  the  leg 
and  the  loin,  and  lard  these  bare  portions 
closoly  and  evenly  with  strips  of  bacon  about 
six  inches  long  and  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
These  lardons  may  be  seasoned  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  powdered  herbs.  Placo  tho  haunch 
in  a braising-pan,  pour  over  it  as  much  stock 
as  will  cover  it,  and  add  two  carrots,  three 
onions,  two  turnips,  four  or  fivo  outer  Bticks  of 
celery,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a blado  of  mace, 
two  or  threo  cloves,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of 


peppercorns.  Set  the  braisiere  over  a gentle 
fire,  let  its  contents  simmer  very  softly,  and 
baste  frequently  till  the  meat  is  done  enough. 
Drain  it,  and  put  it  in  the  oven  for  a short 
time.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  boil  it  down  till 
thick.  Baste  the  haunch  with  this  until  it  has  a 
bright  glazed  appearance,  and  serve  as  hot  as 
possible.  Garnish  the  dish  with  glazed  carrots 
and  onions.  Time,  three  to  four  hours.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  4d.  to  2s.  per  pound.  Sufficient 
for  eight  or  ten  persons. 

Roebuck,  Cutlets  of. — Divide  a neck  of 
roebuck  into  cutlets,  trim  them  neatly,  flatten 
with  a cutlet  bat,  and  season  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Dip  the  cutlets  first  into  clarified  butter, 
and  afterwards  into  bread-crumbs.  Butter  the 
bars  of  the  gridiron,  and  broil  the  cutlets  over 
a gentle  fire,  turning  them  frequently  to  pre- 
serve the  gravy.  Serve  with  a little  piquant 
sauce  poured  round  them.  Time  to  broil  the 
cutlets,  ten  to  twelve  minutes. 

Roebuck,  Haricot  of.— A shoulder  or 
a neck  of  roebuck  may  be  dressed  thus.  If 
the  neck  is  chosen,  divide  it  into  thick  cut- 
lets; or  if  the  shoulder,  cut  the  meat  off  in 
pieces  not  larger  than  an  egg.  Fry  these  in 
butter  until  browned,  take  up  the  meat,  mix 
with  the  fat  as  much  flour  as  will  make  a 
stiff  paste,  beat  it  with  the  back  of  a wooden 
spoon  till  it  is  smoothly  and  lightly  coloured, 
and  then  moisten  it  gradually  with  as  much 
stock  as  will  cover  the  roebuck.  Add  pepper 
and  salt,  together  with  three  or  four  carrots,  two 
turnips,  and.  four  onions,  cut  into  neat  shapes 
not  larger  than  a small  walnut.  Let  the  liquor 
boil,  then  draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side  of  the 
fire,  and  let  its  contents  simmer  very  softly 
until  done  enough.  Be  very  careful  to  remove 
the  scum  and  fat  as  it  rises.  Strain  the  sauce 
into  a small  stewpan,  and  boil  it  down  until  it 
is  sufficiently  thick  to  coat  the  spoon.  Put 
with  it  two  table-spoonfuls  of  red-currant  jelly 
and  a glass  of  port.  Trim  the  pieces  of  meat, 
and  heat  them  in  it,  add  the  vegetables,  and 
serve  all  on  one  dish  very  hot.  Time,  about 
two  hours.  Probable  cost,  roebuck,  Is.  4d. 
to  2s.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 

Roebuck,  Haunch  of,  Marinaded. 

— Prepare  a marinade  sufficiently  deep  to  cover 
the  surface  of  the  haunch,  the  ingredients 
being  in  the  following  proportions : — With 
a pint  of  vinegar  put  a quart  of  water,  two 
onions  finely  minced,  four  cloves,  a blade  of 
mace,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  peppercorns,  a 
little  salt,  a sliced  carrot,  three  or  four  sticks 
of  celery,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  Boil 
all  together  for  half  an  hour,  strain,  and  put 
into  a pan  large  enough  to  hold  the  roebuck. 
Saw  the  shank  and  spino  bones  from  the 
haunch,  pare  away  the  skin  from  the  upper 
part  of  tho  leg  and  along  the  loin,  and  lard, 
these  bare  places  closely  and  evenly  with  thm 
strips  of  bacon.  Put  the  haunch  in  the  man- 
nado  for  a week.  Take  it  up,  spit,  and  roast 
before  a clear  fire,  being  careful  to  baste  con- 
stantly. Unless  this  is  done  the  meat  "'ill  be 
very  dry.  Take  it  up,  brush  it  over  with  melted 
glaze,  and  serve  very  hot.  The  dish  should 
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be  garnished  with  stewed  prunos  and  fried  pota- 
toes, and  a sauce,  prepared  as  foUows  should 
accompany  it,  a little  poured  over  the  haunch 
and  the  rest  in  a tureen:— Cut  an  ounce  of  lean 
ham  into  dice,  and  fry  it  in  a little  butter  with 
a small  carrot,  a stick  of  celery,  and  an 
onion,  all  cut  small,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
peppercorns,  a quarter  of  a blade  of  mace,  and 
a pinch  of  powdered  thyme.  Stir  these  ingre- 
dients over  the  fire  until  they  are  lightly 
browned,  then  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
vineo-ar  and  one  of  ketchup.  Let  the  liquor 
boil,  and  put  with  it  hah  a pint  of  brown  sauce, 
a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of  Liebig  s Extract, 
a wine-glass  of  sherry,  and.  a tea-spoonful  of 
anchovy.  Let  the  sauce  boil  carefully,  skim  o 
the  fat,  &c.,  strain  it,  and  it  will  be  ready  for 
use.  Time  to  roast  the  haunch,  about  an  hour 
and  a half.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d.  to  2s.  a 
pound.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  persons. 

Roebuck,  jugged. — Cut  a breast  of 
roebuck  into  small  chops,  fry  these  with  three 
or  four  slices  of  good  bacon  in  butter  till  they 
are  lightly  browned,  then  pour  off  the  liquor, 
and  mix  flour  with  it  to  make  a roux  (see  Roux) . 
Moisten  this  with  as  much  good  stock  as  will 
cover  the  pieces  of  roebuck,  and  add  four  or  five 
onions  with  half  a dozen  cloves  stuck  in  them, 
three  or  four  inches  of  thin  lemon-rind,  a bunch 
of  sweet  herbs,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt ; a 
few  mushrooms  may  be  added  if  liked.  Put  all 
into  a stewpan,  cover  closely  that  no  steam 
may  escape,  and  when  the  liquor  has.  boiled, 
draw  the  pan  to  the  side,  and  let  its  con- 
tents simmer  gently  until  done  enough.  Put 
the  meat  on  a dish,  arrange  the  vegetables 
round  it,  pour  the  sauce  over,  and  serve  very 
hot.  Time  to  simmer  the  meat,  about  two 
hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d.  to  2s.  per  pound. 


Roebuck,  Minced.— Take  the  remains 
of  a dressed  leg  of  roebuck.  Bemove  all  fat, 
skin,  and  gristle;  mince  the  meat  finely,  and 
mix  it  with  the  remains  of  the  poivrade  sauce 
(sec  Boebuck,  Haunch  of,  Marinaded).  If 
there  is  none  left,  make  a little ; a pint  will 
be  sufficient  for  a pound  of  mince.  Heat  all 
gently  together  without  allowing  the  sauce  to 
boil,  and  serve  garnished  with  poached  eggs. 
Time  to  warm  the  mince,  a few  minutes. 


Roebuck,  Roast.— Take  a leg  of  roebuck, 
saw  away  the  shank  bones,  and  pare  off  about 
four  inches  of  the  top  skin.  Lard  the  hare 
place  closely  and  evenly  with  thin  strips  of  fat 
bacon.  Wrap  the  leg  in  buttered  paper,  leaving 
both  ends  open,  put  it  down  before  a clear 
fire,  and  roast  it  till  done  enough.  About  ton 
minutes  before  it  is  taken  down,  remove  the 
paper  and  sprinkle  a little  salt  over  the  joint. 
Serve  with  a paper  frill  round  the  knuckle, 
and  send  poivrade  sauce  to  table  in  a tureen. 
The  directions  for  making  this  sauce  are  given 
with  Boebuck,  Haunch  of,  Marinaded.  Time 
to  roast  a leg  weighing  five  pounds,  fifty 
minutes.  Sufficient  for  six  or  oight  persons. 


Roes,  Herring,  in  Cases  (Udo’s  way). 
— Have  a paper  case,  either  round  or  squaro — 
its  sizo  must  be  suited  to  the  dish  you  aro  going 
to  use — spread  some  butter  over  the  bottom. 
Broil  eight  very  fresh  soft-roed  herrings,  and 


when  weH  done  tako  out  the  roes,  and  put 
them,  without  breaking,  into  the  case.  Sprinkle 
over  them  a little  pepper,  salt,  rasped  bread, 
and  finely-chopped  parsley ; put  a few  small 
bits  of  butter  over  them  in  different  places,  and 
bake  them  in  a hot  oven.  When  they  are 
done,  put  a little  maitre  d’hotel  sauce  into  the 
case,  with  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Send  up  quite 
hot,  and  very  firm. 

This  dish  can  never  be  properly  prepared  if 
you  wash  the  herrings  : scale  them  very  well, 
and  wipe  them  first  with  a damp  cloth,  and 
afterwards  with  a dry  one,  then  broil  them 
sharply,  so  as  to  keep  the  soft  roe  very  firm. 
The  case  should  be  made  of  strong  foolscap 
paper. 

Roes,  Mackerel,  in  Cases.— Take  six 
very  fresh  soft-roed  mackerel.  Broil  them  till 
well  done,  then  take  the  roes  from  them,  and 
put  them  into  small  cases  with  parsley  chopped 
fine,  a little  rasped  crust  of  bread,  salt,  pepper, 
and  a little  butter;  then  put  them  into  the 
oven ; when  they  are  very  hot,  send  them  to 
table  with  a little  white  sharp  sauce,  and  the 
juice  of  a lemon.  This  will  only  make  a small 
dish:  when  you  want  to  make  it  larger,  put 
more  soft  roes,  and  use  the  mackerel  for  fillets 
as  a fish-dish. 

Roes,  Mackerel,  Timballe  of  (a  la 

Sefton).— Take  the  soft  roes  of  four  large 
mackerel.  Ho  not  wash  the  fish,  for  the  roes 
would  then  turn  black  and  soft.  Put  the  roes 
in  melted  butter,  without  any  salt ; cover  them 
with  the  butter,  and  either  bake  them  in  the 
oven,  or  let  them  sweat  on  a stove.  Take  care 
not  to  break  them.  When  they  are  done,  lay 
them  on  a sheet  of  white  paper  to  drain ; dust 
a little  salt  over  them,  and  cut  them  into  small 
dice  as  neatly  as  possible.  Put  these  into  petits 
pates,  which  keep  hot,  and  make  the  following 
sauce,  which  is  to  be  put  afterwards  into  the 
pates : — Take  two  spoonfuls  of  bechamel,  add  a 
small  bit  of  butter  with  pepper  and  salt.  Refine 
this  sauce  with  some  thick  cream.  Keep  it  hot, 
fill  the  pates  in  which  the  soft  roes  are,  but 
mind  that  it  is  liquid  enough  to  penetrate  the 
roes.  Above  all,  send  up  quite  hot.  This 
entree  is  much  esteemed  by  the  daintiest 
epicures.  If  you  have  a grand  dinner,  four 
mackerel  will  make  two  dishes  without  any 
connoisseur  having  occasion  to  find  fault,  as 
they  will  both  differ  in  flavour  as  well  as  in 
form  and  appearance.  Observe,  that  you  give 
the  soft  roes  for  pates,  and  the  fillets  for  a dish 
of  fillets  of  mackerel. 

Roes  of  Fish  for  Garnishing. — Take 
the  roes  of  fresh  salmon,  cod,  or  other  large 
fish,  wash  them  well  to  clear  them  from  fibre, 
and  set  them  on  a tin  plate  in  a cool  oven  until 
quite  dry.  Beat  them  with  a fork  to  separate 
the  seeds,  put  these  into  a bottle,  and  store  in 
a cool  dry  place.  They  -will  keep  good  for 
some  time.  A spoonful  sprinkled  lightly  over 
white  fish  will  improve  its  appearance. 

Roes,  Salted  (a  substitute  for  Caviare). — 
Tho  roes  for  this  purposo  should  bo  taken  from 
a fish  about  to  spawn.  Wash  tho  roes  first  in 
milk  and  wator,  and  aftorwards  in  cold  water, 
and  clear  thorn  perfectly  from  fibro.  Drain 
them  thoroughly,  and  sprinkle  a quarter  of  a 
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pound  of  salt  upon  each  pound  and  a half  of 
spawn.  Let  them  lio  in  tho  brine  for  two  days, 
turning  them  over  occasionally.  Lay  them  on 
a board  placed  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  distant 
about  a yard  from  it,  and  let  them  remain  for 
ten  or  twelvo  hours  till  they  are  quite  dry. 
Crush  them  well  with  a weight,  and  press  them 
into  a perfectly  dry  jar.  Put  on  each  pound 
and  a half  of  spawn  twelve  drops  of  spirit  of 
nitre  and  as  much  pounded  saltpetre  as  can 
be  piled  on  a sixpence.  Cover  the  jar  with 
writing-paper  upon  which  has  been  spread  a 
thick  coating  of  cold  lard,  tie  a piece  of  wash- 
leather  over  this,  and  store  tho  preparation  in 
a warm  place.  It  is  used  as  a relish,  and 
should  be  served  spread  thinly  on  bread  and 
butter  or  toast. 

Boll,  Forced.— Take  a rasped  French 
roll,  cut  a lid  off  one  end,  and  scoop  out  the 
crumb.  Make  a ragout  or  hash  of  pigeon,  veal, 
beef,  or  sweetbreads,  or  anything  else  at  hand ; 
fill  the  roll  with  it  while  warm ; put  on  tho  top ; 
fasten  it  with  a little  white  of  egg;  dip  the 
roll  in  milk,  and  fry  in  plenty  of  hot  lard  or 
butter. 

Boll,  Wine. — Take  a French  roll  or 
sponge  biscuit,  and  soak  it  in  raisin,  marsala, 
or  sherry  wine ; surround  it  with  a custard  or 
cream  thickened  with  eggs;  add  some  spice, 
and  ornament  to  taste. 

Bolla  Cheese  (a  breakfast  or  supper  dish). 
— Divide  about  two  pounds  of  prepared  tripe 
into  pieces  three  inches  square,  the  rough  side 
inwards.  Lay  on  each  one  of  these  a narrow 
strip  of  the  skirts  of  beef ; cut  fat  and  lean  to- 
gether, and  do  not  entirely  cover  the  tripe  -with 
the  beef.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  roll 
the  tripe  up  with  the  meat  in  it.  Tie  the  rolls 
with  twine,  and  sew  the  edges  together.  When 
the  rolls  are  all  made,  drop  them  into  a sauce- 
pan of  boiling  water,  and  let  them  boil  softly 
until  a straw  will  easily  penetrate  them.  Take 
them  up,  drain  them,  lay  them  side  by  side  in 
a dish,  put  a board  with  a weight  upon  them 
to  press  them,  and  let  them  remain  until  cold. 
Keep  them  in  a pickle  of  vinegar  and  water, 
and  before  serving  cut  them  into  thin  shoes. 
A large  tea-spoonful  of  salt  and  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  white  pepper  will  be  enough  to 
season  a pound  of  meat. 

Boiled  Beef.  — To  make  a pickle,  pound 
tho  following  ingredients  to  powder : — Six 
pounds  of  common  salt,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre, 
eight  ounces  of  moist  sugar,  a table-spoonful  of 
chopped  herbs — consisting  of  thyme,  basil,  mar- 
joram, savory,  and  bay-leaves — a table-spoonful 
of  chopped  parsley,  half  an  ounce  of  cloves, 
half  an  ounce  of  mace,  half  an  ounce  of  pepper- 
corns, and  a clove  of  garlic.  The  latter  may  be 
omitted.  Take  a square  piece  of  tho  thin  end 
of  the  flank  of  beef,  weighing  from  eight  to 
twelve  pounds.  Bone  and  skin  it,  rub  it  well 
in  every  part  with  tho  powder,  and  turn  and 
rub  it  every  day  for -three  duys.  Wash  and 
wipe  it  dry,  and  spread  upon  the  inside  a layer 
of  good  veal  forcemeat.  Boll  the  beef  in  the 
form  of  a bolster,  bind  it  tightly,  tie  it  in  a 
cloth,  and  put  it  into  a saucopan  with  as  much 
boiling  water  as  will  cover  it,  adding  also  a 


carrot,  an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves,  a bunch 
of  sweet  herbs,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a few  sticks 
of  celery.  Let  the  liquor  boil  for  one  minute, 
skim  it,  draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side  of  tbo  fire, 
and  let  its  contents  simmer  gently  till  the  beef 
is  done  enough.  Let  it  remain  in  the  liquor 
until  it  is  partially  cooled,  take  it  up  without 
untying  tho  string,  put  it  between  two  dishes, 
place  a weight  upon  it,  and  let  it  stand  till 
cold.  Before  serving,  brush  it  over  with  two 
coats  of  liquid  glaze,  and  garnish  with  parsley. 

If  it  is  -wished  that  tho  beef  should  be  served 
warm,  take  it  when  it  has  been  pressed  and 
is  almost  cold,  and  warm  it  again  in  a little 
of  the  liquor  in  which  it  was  boiled.  Skim 
this  carefully,  boil  it  up  with  a spoonful  of 
brown  thickening,  stir  into  it  a glass  of  sherry 
and  any  seasoning  that  may  be  required,  and 
pour  it  round  the  beef.  Garnish  the  dish  with 
glazed  carrots.  Instead  of  rubbing  the  beef 
with  the  savoury-powder,  it  may,  if  preferred, 
be  prepared  for  boiling  as  follows  : — Bone  and 
skin  the  beef,  and  rub  into  it  every  day  for  a 
week  salt  mixed  with  a fourth  of  its  weight  in 
sugar.  Wash  and  dry  it,  lay  it  on  the  table, 
and  strew  over  the  inside  a savoury-powder 
made  by  mixing  together  a dozen  pounded 
cloves,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  mace,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  two  large 
table-spoonfuls  of  finely-chopped  parsley,  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  chopped  herbs,  consisting  of 
thyme,  mar  j oram,  bay-leaves,  and  basil.  Boll  the 
meat  in  the  form  of  a bolster,  bind  it  tightly, 
and  tie  it  in  a cloth  as  before.  The  easiest 
way  of  glazing  the  beef  when  it  is  to  be  served 
cold,  is  to  procure  a quarter  of  a pound  of  glaze 
from  the  grocer’s,  dissolve  it  by  putting  it  in  a 
jar  into  boiling  water,  and  when  it  is  melted 
brush  it  over  the  meat.  Time  to  simmer  the 
beef  after  it  has  once  boiled,  half  an  hour  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  a handsome  and  excellent 
dish.  Probable  cost,  flank  of  beef,  9d.  per 
pound. 

Boiled  Veal  (for  breakfast,  supper,  or 
luncheon). — Bone  a breast  of  veal,  lay  it  flat 
on  the  table,  and  spread  over  the  inside  a layor 
of  good  veal  forcemeat  the  third  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Add  in  alternate  rows  a table- 
spoonful of  green  pickles,  and  three  hard-boiled 
eggs  cut  into  quarters  lengthwise,  and  lay  over 
all  some  slices  of  lean  undressed  ham.  Roll 
tho  veal  tightly,  and  bind  securely  with  tape. 
Put  it  into  a saucepan  of  stock,  let  it  boil, 
then  draw  it  to  the  side,  and  simmer  as  gently 
as  possible  till  tender.  Take  the  veal  up,  put 
it  on  a dish,  lay  a board  with  a weight  upon 
it,  and  let  it  remain  until  cold.  Take  off  the 
tape,  fasten  the  veal  with  a silver  skewer,  trim  v 
it  neatly,  and  brush  over  with  glaze.  Gar- 
nish  tho  dish  with  parsley,  green  pickles,  clear 
jelly  cut  into  dice,  &c.  Time  to  simmer  the 
veal,  about  three  hours.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
per  pound.  Sufficient  for  a dozen  persons. 

Bolls  («e#  Breakfast  Cakes  or  Bolls). 

Bolls,  Baker’s.— No.  1.  Put  three  pounds 
of  fino  flour  into  a large  bowl,  scoop  a hole  in 
tho  centre  not  quite  to  the  bottom,  and  put  into 
this  a piece  of  salcratus,  the  size  of  a bean, 
dissolved  in  half  a tea-cupful  of  hot  water, 
a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a table-spooiuul 
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■of  fresh  yeast.  Add  a little  hot  milk,  and 
knead  the  whole  to  a smooth  shining  dough. 
Throw  a cloth  over  it,  and  put  it  into  a warm 
■place  for  two  hours.  When  it  is  lightly  risen, 
knead  it  again  thoroughly  with  tho  fists,  let  it 
rise  once  more,  and  divide  it  into  pieces  the 
size  of  a large  turkey’s  egg.  Roll  these  between 
the  hands  to  the  length  of  a finger,  put  them 
on  floured  baking-tins,  leaving  a little  distance 
between  them,  and  brush  the  tops  lightly  over 
■with  milk.  When  the  tops  are  brightly  browned, 
break  open  one  of  the  rolls,  and  if  it  is  done 
■enough  take  the  rest  out  of  the  oven.  Serve 
hot.  Time  to  bake,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  id.  each.  No.  2.  Mix  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt  -with  two  pounds  of  flour  in  a 
bowl.  Rub  into  this  a piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  an  egg,  and  make  a hole  in  the  centre  of 
the  flour,  not  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl. 
Pom-  into  this  a tea-spoonful  of  fresh  light 
yeast,  with  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  warm 
milk  and  an  egg,  add  as  much  flour  as  will 
make  a thin  batter,  sprinkle  a little  flour  over 
St,  and  leave  it  in  a warm  place  to  rise.  In  about 
three  hours  knead  it  thoroughly  with  the  fists, 
sand  divide  the  dough  into  rolls.  Lay  these 
ton  a floured  baking-tin,  let  them  rise  again 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  brush  over  with 
milk,  and  bake  in  a well-heated  oven.  Time 
■to  bake,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable 
■cost,  Id.  each.  No.  3.  Stir  a slice  of  fresh 
butter  into  half  a pint  of  new  milk  until  it  is 
(dissolved.  Add  half  an  ounce  of  sweet  German 
yeast  dissolved  in  a little  warm  water,  and  stir 
the  whole  into  two  pounds  of  flour  which  have 
been  mixed  with  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt. 
Knead  the  dough  thoroughly  with  the  fists  till 
it  is  smooth  and  shining,  cover  with  a cloth, 
and  set  it  on  a warm  hearth  to  rise.  Divide  it 
into  rolls,  lay  these  on  a floured  baking-tin,  let 
them  rise  before  the  fire  for  half  an  hour,  and 
Ibake  in  a moderate  oven.  When  rolls  are 
wanted  fresh  for  breakfast,  this  dough  may 
be  kneaded  overnight,  and  left  on  the  hearth 
Itill  morning.  Time  to  bake,  fifteen  to  twenty 
iminutes.  No.  4.  Put  a pint  of  hot  milk  into 
la  bowl,  and  stir  into  it  until  dissolved  two 
ounces  of  butter  and  two  ounces  of  lard.  Add 
la  beaten  egg,  and  lot  the  milk  cool,  then  stir 
the  whole  into  a pound  of  flour.  Knead  it  well, 
and  pvit  it  into  a warm  place  to  rise.  When 
light,  add  another  half-pound  of  flour,  and  let  it 
rise  again.  Rod  it  out,  stamp  it  into  cakes,  lay 
these  in  buttered  pans,  cover  them,  and  let  them 
rise.  When  light,  prick  them,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  Time  to  bake,  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  1 Jd.  each. 

Rolls,  Bakers’,  American  ( see  Bakers’ 
Rolls,  American). 

Rolls,  Beef  (Cold  Moat  Cookery). — If  cold 
boiled  beef  is  objected  to,  it  may  be  warmed  up 
as  follows: — Cut  the  meat  into  thin  slices  of 
uniform  size  and  shape.  Sprinkle  ovor  each 
slice  a little  pepper  and  salt,  with  a pinch 
of  chopped  parsley,  and  a mushroom  or  an 
anchovy  chopped  small.  Lay  over  tho  season- 
ing a slice  of  bacon  of  tho  same  sizo  as  tho 
beef,  roll  the  meat-  up,  and  tio  it  round  with 
•Ithin  twine.  Pry  the  rolls  in  plenty  of  hot  fat, 
•and  when  they  are  nicely  brownod  all  over, 


drain,  and  servo  with  brown  gravy  poured 
over  them.  Time,  fry  till  brown. 

Rolls,  Brentford  ( see  Brentford  Rolls). 

Rolls,  Cream  of  Tartar. — Mix  a tea- 
spoonful of  cream  of  tartar  and  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  soda  with  a pint  of  fine  flour.  Add 
as  much  milk  only  as  will  make  the  dough  firm 
enough  to  be  rolled  out,  and  handle  it  as 
lightly  as  possible.  Roll  it  out  on  a well- 
floured  board,  and  stamp  it  in  rounds  an  inch 
thick.  Bake  in  a quick  oven.  Time  to  bake, 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Rolls,  Flour  and  Potato.— Roll  and 
dry  one  pound  of  potatoes,  mix  them  with  two 
ounces  of  sweet  cream  and  half  a pint  of  milk, 
and  rub  them  through  a wire  sieve  into  a 
pound  and  a half  of  flour.  Mix  a gill  of  warm 
milk  with  a little  yeast,  and  add  this  to  the 
flour.  Make  into  dough,  let  it  rise  before  the 
fire,  form  into  rolls,  and  bake  quickly. 

Rolls,  French. — No.  1.  Dissolve  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  German  yeast  in  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  warm  milk.  Add  a well-beaten 
egg,  and  stir  the  whole  into  a pound  of  flour 
into  which  an  ounce  of  butter  has  been  rubbed. 
Beat  the  mixture  till  it  is  stiff  and  smooth,  let 
it  rise  for  an  hour,  then — without  kneading  it 
- — drop  it  in  little  lumps  upon  buttered  tins, 
and  bake  in  a well-heated  oven.  When  it  is 
nearly  cold  grate  off  the  outer  crust.  Time  to 
bake,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  No.  2.  Rub 
four  ounces  of  fresh  butter  into  two  pounds  of 
flour  until  it  is  as  fine  as  oatmeal.  Add  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  two  beaten  eggs,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  fresh  yeast,  and  as  much 
lukewarm  milk  as  will  make  a soft  dough. 
Dredge  a little  flour  over  this,  cover  the  bowl 
with  a cloth,  and  put  it  on  the  hearth  to  rise. 
In  about  two  hours  make  it  into  rolls  three 
inches  long  and  an  inch  thick.  Lay  these  on 
a baking-tin,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  Two 
or  three  minutes  before  they  are  done  enough, 
brush  them  quickly  over  with  milk.  Time 
to  bake,  about  twenty  minutes.  No.  3.  Rub 
two  ounces  and  a half  of  butter  into  one  pound 
of  fine  flour,  add  a pinch  of  salt,  the  whites  of 
three  eggs  whisked  to  a firm  froth,  and  as 
much  lukewarm  milk  as  will  make  a soft  dough. 
Cover  the  bowl,  and  set  it  on  the  hearth  or  in 
a warm  place  to  rise.  When  it  is  light,  which 
wiR  be  in  about  an  hour,  divide  it  into  small 
rolls,  and  bake  these  in  a quick  oven.  Time 
to  bake,  about  a quarter  of  an  horn. 

Rolls,  French  (another  way).  — Dr. 
Kitchiner  gives  the  following  as  the  bakers’ 

method  of  making  French  rolls  in  his  day : 

Put  a peck  of  flour  into  the  kneading-trough, 
and  sift  it  through  tho  brass  wire  sieve ; then 
rub  in  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  butter, 
and  when  it  is  intimately  blended  with  tho 
flour,  mix  up  with  it  two  quarts  of  warm 
milk,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  salt,  and  a pint 
of  yeast.  Let  these  ingredionts  be  mixed  with 
tho  flour  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  warm 
water  to  knead  it  into  a dough ; lot  it  st;md 
two  hours  to  prove,  and  then  be  moulded  into 
rolls  or  bricks,  which  should  bo  placed  on 
tins  and  set  for  an  hour  in  the  prover.  Place 
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them  in  a brisk  oven  for  about  twenty  minutes,  j 
and,  when  drawn,  the  rolls  are  to  be  rasped. 

Rolls,  French  (another  way). — See  also 
French  Rolls. 

Rolls,  Fruit. — Dissolve  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  butter  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt 
in  a pint  of  boiling  milk,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  yeast  in  a table-spoonful  of  warm  water. 
When  the  milk  is  nearly  cold,  mix  with  it  an 
egg,  add  the  yeast,  and  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  flour.  Cover  it,  and  put  it  in  a warm 
place  to  rise.  When  light,  knead  in  another 
half  a pound  of  flour,  and  let  it  rise  again. 
Make  the  pastry  into  rings  by  rolling  it  out  in 
pieces  half  an  inch  thick  and  half  an  inch 
wide.  Pinch  the  ends  together,  lay  the  rings 
on  buttered  pans,  let  them  rise  before  the  fire 
for  a few  minutes,  prick  them  again,  and  bake 
in  a well-heated  oven.  Time  to  bake,  twelve 
to  fifteen  minutes.  These  rolls  are  delicious 
served  with  stewed  fruit  and  cream. 

Rolls,  Geneva. — No.  1.  Rub  two  ounces 
of  butter  into  a pound  of  Hour  till  it  is  as  fine 
as  oatmeal;  add  a pinch  of  salt,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  strong  yeast,  and  as  much  milk  as 
will  make  a stiff  dough.  This  will  be  about 
half  a pint.  Let  it  rise  for  an  hour,  then  work 
in  with  it  two  eggs  which  have  been  beaten 
<up  with  as  much  hot  milk  as  will  make  them  j 
new-milk-warm;  knead  the  dough  till  it  is  j 
soft  and  light.  Let  it  rise  half  an  hour  longer, 
form  into  it  small  rolls,  and  bake  these  in  a j 
quick  oven.  Time  to  bake,  about  twenty 
minutes.  No.  2.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  fresh  ; 
butter  and  a tea-spoonful  of  salt  in  a pint  of 
hot  milk.  Stir  in  a pound  of  flour,  and  when 
the  batter  is  lukewarm  add  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  fresh  yeast.  Put  the  dough  in  a warm 
place,  and  let  it  rise  till  light.  This  will  be  in 
three  or  four  hours.  Work  in  another  half  a 
pound  of  flour,  and  let  the  dough  rise  again  for 
an  hour  or  two.  Dissolve  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  soda  in  a table-spoonful  of  hot  water,  knead 
this  into  the  dough,  and  form  it  into  small  j 
rolls  three  inches  long  and  one  wide.  Put 
these  side  by  side  in  buttered  baking-pans,  let 
them  rise  before  the  fire  for  five  or  six  minutes, 
prick  them,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  Time 
to  bake,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

Rolls,  Ginger. — Take  two  ounces  of  good 
powdered  ginger  and  a little  salt,  and  mix  these 
ingredients  well  with  two  pounds  of  flour. 
Make  the  preparation  into  a firm  but  perfectly 
light  dough  with  German  or  brewer’s  yeast  in 
the  usual  way.  Divide  into  six  or  eight  small 
loaves,  and  bake. 

Rolls,  Hot. — When  hot  rolls  are  sent  in 
from  the  baker’s  for  breakfast,  they  should  be  j 
put  into  the  oven  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  | 
becauso  it  is  seldom  well  heated  in  the  early 
morning,  and  rolls  are  worth  nothing  when  they 
are  half  cold.  Two  minutes  before  they  are  to 
be  served,  take  them  out,  divide  them  into 
three  lengthwise,  and  put  some  thin  slices  of 
good  butter  between  the  rolls ; press  them 
together,  and  return  them  to  the  oven  for  ono 
minute.  Take  them  out,  spread  tho  butter, 
divide  the  rolls  into  halves,  place  them  on  a 
hot  clean  dish,  and  serve  immediately.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Id.  each. 


Rolls  (made  from  risen  dough). — No.  1. 
Take  a lump  of  the  dough,  divide  it  into  smali 
balls  the  size  of  an  orange,  put  these  into 
patty-pans,  and  set  them  before  the  fire  for  ten 
minutes  to  rise.  Put  them  into  the  oven,  and 
bake  them  till  done  enough.  When  nearly 
cold  grate  off  tho  outer  crust.  Time  to  bake, 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  No.  2.  Take  a piece 
of  dough  the  size  of  a small  loaf.  Work  into 
it  a slice  of  butter,  lard,  or  sweet  dripping, 
and  one  egg.  Knead  it  well,  and  make  it  into 
rolls  three  inches  long  and  an  inch  thick.  Lay 
these  side  by  sido  in  a buttered  dish,  and  put 
them  into  a quick  oven.  Do  not  open  the 
oven-door  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  brush 
the  tops  of  the  rolls  over  with  milk,  bake  them 
five  minutes  longer  and  they  will  be  done 
enough.  Time  to  bake,  twenty  minutes. 

Rolls,  Meat. — Mince  some  under-dressed 
meat — beef,  veal,  chicken,  or  turkey — and 
pound  it  smoothly  with  a third  of  its  weight  in 
fresh  butter  and  a liberal  seasoning  of  pepper 
and  salt.  Make  some  good  forcemeat,  and 
form  it  into  small  rolls  about  three  inches 
long  and  half  an  inch  thick.  Moisten  these 
with  water,  and  cover  -with  one  or  two 
layers  of  the  pounded  meat.  Fold  them  in 
puff  paste,  fasten  tho  ends  securely,  and  bake 
in  a well-heated  oven.  Serve  them  piled  on 
a neatly-folded  napkin.  The  forcemeat  may 
be  made  as  follows : — Mix  a quarter  of  a 
tea-spoonful  of  finely-minced  lemon-rind  with 
four  ounces  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs. 
Add  salt  and  pepper,  a pinch  of  grated  nut- 
meg, and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mixed  sweet 
herbs  finely  powdered.  Break  into  the  mix- 
ture two  ounces  of  sweet  butter,  moisten  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  work  lightly  with  the 
fingers  till  it  is  well  mixed.  Time  to  bake  the 
rolls,  twenty  minutes. 

Rolls,  Meat  (another  way). — Pound  the 
meat  as  above.  Form  it  into  rolls,  and  insert 
in  the  centre  of  each  a spoonful  of  mush- 
rooms which  have  been  stewed  in  butter  till 
tender  and  then  drained.  Fold  the  rolls  in 
puff  paste,  and  bake  in  a well-heated  oven  until 
the  pastry  is  done  enough.  Time  to  bake, 
about  twenty  minutes. 

Rolls,  Milk  (to  be  eaten  cither  hot  or 
cold) . — Put  a pound  of  fine  flour  into  a bowl. 
Scoop  a hole  out  of  the  centre,  and  sprinkle 
round  the  edge  a tea-spoonful  of  salt  and  two 
tea-spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar.  Dissolve  two 
ounces  of  butter  in  half  a pint  of  tepid  milk, 
add  an  ounce  of  German  yeast,  and  work  the 
whole  gradually  to  a stiff  paste,  adding  a 
little  more  flour  if  necessary.  Cover  the  bowl 
with  a cloth,  and  put  it  on  the  hearth  to  rise. 
When  it  is  light,  which  will  be  in  about  tlrree- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  divide  it  into  small  balls 
tho  size  of  an  orange,  rub  these  between  tho 
hands  into  rolls,  brush  over  with  milk  or 
with  beaten  egg,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven.  Time  to  bake,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Rolls,  Milk  (anotherway). — See  Milk  Rolls. 

Rolls,  Oyster.— Take  two  or  three  square 
French  rolls,  cut  a slico  off  tho  top,  and  scoop 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  crumb.  Half  nU 
the  hollows  with  finely-minced  oysters  seasoned 
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■with  cayenne,  and  fill  to  the  top  with  rich 
white  sauce.  Lay  on  the  cover,  tie  it  on  with 
twine,  and  put  the  rolls  in  a Dutch  oven 
before  a clear  fire  until  they  are  brown  and 
quite  hot.  If  liked,  the  oysters  can  he  stewed 
before  being  put  into  the  rolls. 

Bolls,  Polenta.  — Polenta  is  the  name 
under  which  Italian  flour  or  maize  is  sold  at  the 
foreign  warehouses  in  this  country.  It  is  much 
superior  in  quality  to  that  which  is  imported 
from  America,  and  is  harvested  with,  more  care; 
but  its  consumption  here  is  comparatively  small, 
and  it  is  sold  at  a price  which  must,  while  it  is 
maintained,  prevent  its  general  use  for  bread,  of 
which  it  makes  a pleasant  variety  when  mixed 
with  twice  the  quantity  of  wheaten  flour. 
Blend  intimately  in  an  earthen  pan  one  pint  of 
the  polenta  with  a quart  of  the  best  flour,  and 
rather  less  than  the  usual  proportion  of  salt. 
Dilute  gradually  a dessert-spoonful  of  solid 
yeast,  or  half  an  ounce  of  German  yeast,  with  a 
■ pint  of  warm  new  milk  (a  few  spoonfuls  more 
than  this  quantity  may  be  required,  but  it  is 
better  not  to  add  it  at  first),  and  make  the 
dough  up  at  once.  Let  it  be  firm  without  being 
hard,  as  it  will  become  lithe  in  rising.  Leave  it 
covered  with  a cloth  until  it  appears  quite  light; 
then  knead  it  down  thoroughly,  and  let  it  again 
stand  to  rise.  Divide  it  into  large  rolls,  place 
them  some  distance  apart  on  a floured  tin,  and 
bake  them  in  a moderate  oven  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour.  The  polenta 
imparts  a pleasant  flavour  to  this  bread,  which 
eats  almost  like  rice-cake,  which  it  may  be 
made  to  resemble  still  further  by  dissolving 
an  ounce  of  butter  in  the  milk  with  which  it  is 
mixed. 

Bolls,  Turkish. — Take  six  ounces  of 
Jordan  almonds,  a pint  and  a half  of  milk,  two 
to  three  pounds  of  best  flour,  and  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  German  yeast.  Blanch 
and  pound  the  almonds  to  a perfectly  smooth 
paste,  moisten  them  gradually  with  boiling  milk 
or  thin  cream,  and  let  them  simmer  together  for 
a few  minutes.  Wring — with  strong  pressure — 
the  milk  from  the  almonds  through  a tamis  or 
a thick  cloth,  and  employ  it  like  ordinary  milk 
for  making  the  requisite  quantity  of  flour  into 
dough.  If  liked,  the  dough  may  be  slightly 
tinged  with  saffron,  and  sweetened  with  a little 
pounded  sugar. 

Bolls,  Veal. — Cut  thin  slices  of  undressed 
veal,  or,  if  preferred,  take  slices  of  under- 
dressed meat.  Spread  on  each  one  a seasoning 
of  minced  bacon,  chopped  parsley,  stewed  and 
minced  mushrooms,  pepper,  salt,  and  pounded 
1 mace,  together  with  a few  finely-grated  bread- 
i crumbs.  Roll  the  meat  up,  and  tie  it  securely 
with  twine.  Put  these  into  a saucepan  with 
as  much  nicely-flavoured  brown  gravy  as  will 
' cover  them,  and  then  let  them  simmer  gently 
until  tender.  Put  the  rolls  on  a hot  dish 
with  the  gravy  poured  over  them,  and  servo 
: very  hot. 

Boly-poly  Pudding.— Tho  pastry  for 
this  favourite  pudding  may  bo  mado  in  threo 
or  four  ways,  according  to  the  degree  of 
richness  required.  For  a superior  pudding  mix 
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a pound  of  flour  with  half  a pound  of  very 
finely-shred  suet,  freed  from  skin  and  fibre. 
Add  a good  pinch  of  salt,  an  egg,  and  nearly 
half  a pint  of  milk.  Roll  it  out  three  or  four 
times.  For  a plainer  pudding,  mix  five  or  six 
ounces  of  suet  with  a pound  of  flour,  add  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  make  a paste  by  stirring  in 
half  a pint  of  water.  When  suet  is  objected 
to,  rub  six  ounces  of  butter  or  six  ounces  of 
sweet  dripping  into  a pound  of  flour,  and  pro- 
ceed as  before.  When  a smaller  quantity  still 
of  dripping  is  used,  the  addition  of  a spoonful 
of  baking-powder  will  help  to  make  the  pastry 
light.  Roll  out  the  pastry  to  a long  thin 
form,  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  of  a 
width  to  suit  the  size  of  the  saucepan  in  which 
it  is  to  be  boiled.  Spread  over  it  a layer  of 
any  kind  of  jam,  and  be  careful  that  it  does 
not  reach  the  edges  of  the  pastry.  Begin  at 
one  end,  and  roll  it  up  to  fasten  the  jam  inside, 
moisten  the  edges,  and  press  them  securely 
together.  Dip  a cloth  in  boiling  water,  flour 
it  well,  and  tie  the  pudding  tightly  in  it. 
Plunge  it  into  a saucepan  of  boiling  water, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  a plate  has  been  laid 
to  keep  the  pudding  from  burning,  and  boil 
quickly  until  done  enough.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  add  more  water,  let  it  be  put  in  boiling. 
Marmalade,  treacle,  sliced  lemon  and  sugar, 
lemon-juice  and  sugar,  chopped  apples  and 
currants,  either  separately  or  together,  may  be 
used  instead  of  jam  for  a change.  Time  to 
boil  the  pudding,  one  hour  and  a half  to  two 
hours,  according  to  the  size. 

Boly-poly  Pudding,  Apple  (see  Apple 
Roly-poly  Pudding). 

Boly-poly  Pudding,  Jam  (see  Jam 

Roly-poly  Pudding). 

Boly  - poly  Pudding,  Lemon  (see 

Lemon  Roly-poly  Pudding). 

Boly-poly  Pudding,  Prune  (see  Prune 
Roly-poly  Pudding). 

Roman  Granito  ( see  Granito,  Roman) 

Boman  Gnioechi. — Put  three  ounces 
of  fresh  butter  into  a saucepan  with  half  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  and  a seasoning  of  salt, 
cayenne,  and  powdered  mace.  As  soon  as  the 
water  reaches  the  boiling  point  stir  in  very 
gradually  six  ounces  of  fine  flour,  and  beat 
the  batter  with  a wooden  spoon  till  it  is  quite 
smooth  and  leaves  the  saucepan  in  a lump  with 
the  spoon;  then  add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
the  whites  of  two,  and  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  grated  Parmesan.  Work  tho  pastry  briskly 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  then  roll  it  into  tho 
form  of  small  sausages,  and  dredge  flour  upon 
it  to  keep  it  from  sticking  to  the  fingers. 
Throw  the  rolls  into  boiling  water,  and  keep 
them  boiling  for  ten  minutes.  Drain  them,  lay 
them  on  a dish,  pour  a little  good  brown  gravy 
over  thorn,  and  sorvo  very  hot.  Tirno  to  boi! 
tiro  gnioechi,  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is 
Sufficient  for  threo  or  four  persons. 

Boman  Punch,  Iced. — Put  two  pounds 
of  finoly  - powdered  sugar  into  a bowl,  and 
strain  over  it  the  juice  of  ten  lemons  and  two 
sweet  orangos.  Add  tho  thin  rind  of  a lemon 
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and  an  orange,  and  let  the  infusion  remain  for 
ono  hour.  Strain  the  Byrup  through  muslin, 
add  gradually  the  whites  of  ten  eggs  beaten  to 
a firm  froth,  and  froezo  the  punch  in  the  usual 
way,  being  careful  to  work  it  vigorously  with 
the  spattle  while  it  is  being  frozen.  A few 
minutes  before  serving,  mix  together  a pint  of 
old  white  Jamaica  rum,  half  a pint  of  green 
tea,  half  a pint  of  brandy,  and.  a bottle  of 
champagne.  Add  the  ice,  and  stir  briskly  till 
it  dissolves.  A pint  of  pine-apple  syrup  may  be 
added  or  not.  This  punch  should  be  thick  and 
creamy  in  appearance.  If  it  is  too  thick  to  be 
poured  into  glasses,  it  should  be  thinned  with 
a little  more  champagne.  Iced  Roman  punch 
should  be  handed  round  in  high  glasses  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  courses. 


Bombo  or  Fowl  in  Salad  Sauce.  • 

Take  a cold  roast  fowl  and  bone  it,  or  cut  up 
any  remaining  from  the  previous  day  into  suit- 
able-sized  pieces.  Make  a sauce  as  follows 
Take  the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  beat 
them  up,  and  add  to  them  two  spoonfuls  of  oil, 
a spoonful  and  a half  of  vinegar,  a tea-spoonful 
of  chopped  parsley,  pepper,  salt,  and.  a little 
flour  of  mustard,  to  which  may  be  added  a tea- 
spoonful  of  chopped  tarragon  and  onion.  Ihp 
each  piece  of  fowl  separately  in  this  seasoning, 
and  arrange  the  pieces  in  a dish  garnished  with 
hard-boiled  eggs  cut  in  rings,  and  sprigs  of 
parsley. 


season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  put  a coarse 
flour-and-water  crust  over  them,  and  then  bake 
them  for  a couple  of  hours ; the  next  day  they 
removo  the  common  crust,  lay  good  pastiy 
over  them,  and  bake  the  pie  in  the  usual 
way.  Tho  following  recipe  will,  however, 
be  found  very  good  : — Take  six  or  eight 
freshly-killed  young  rooks.  Skin  without 
plucking  them,  and  to  do  this  cut  the  skin 
round  the  first  joint  of  the  legs,  and  draw  it 
over  the  head.  Cut  off  the  necks,  draw  the 
birds,  and  cut  away  tho  legs,  backs,  and  wings. 
Cut  a pound  of  chuck  steak  into  neat  squares, 
pepper  these,  and  lay  them  in  a pie-dish,  pouring 
over  them  half  a tea-cupful  of  stock  or  wateit; 
cover  the  dish  closely,  and  bake  the  meat  till  it 
is  almost  done  enough.  Lay  the  breasts  of  the 
rooks  upon  the  steak,  with  a small  slice  of  ; 
butter  upon  each.  Sprinkle  over  them  a 
seasoning  of  salt,  pepper,  and  pounded  xnace,  . 
and  pour  over  them  as  much  stock  or  water 
as  will  barely  cover  them.  Let  them  bake 
gently  for  half  an  hour.  Let  the  dish  cool, 
then  line  the  edges  with  good  pastry,  cover  r 
it  with  the  same,  ornament  according  to  taste, 
make  a hole  in  the  centre  that  the  steam  may 
escape,  and  bake  in  a brisk  oven.  When  the 
pastry  is  done  enough,  the  pie  may  be  served. 
Time  to  bake,  altogether,  two  horns  and  a half. 
Probable  cost,  uncertain,  rooks  being  seldom:; 
sold.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 


Book.— The  rook  affords  a dry  and  coarse 
meat.  A pie  made  of  young  rooks  is  tolerable ; 
at  least,  it  is  the  best  form  for  using  these  birds 
as  food.  There  is,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  a 
resemblance  between  the  flavour  of  the  young 
rook  and  that  of  the  young  pigeon. 


THE  ROOK. 


Book  Pie  (another  way) — Sian  and  draw 
six  young  rooks,  and  cut  out  the  backbones.- 
Season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  put  them  in 
a deep  dish  with  half  a pint  of  water,  lay  some 
bits  of  butter  over  them,  and  cover  the  dish 
with  a tolerably  thick  crust.  Let  the  pie  be 
well  baked. 

Boot  Gravy  {see  Gravy  Maigre  for  Fish: 
sometimes  called  Root  Gravy). 

Boots,  Esculent.— These  are  of  twe 
kinds — those  used  as  food,  and  thoso  whuL 
principally  answer  the  purposes  of  condimen. 

Under  tho  first  division  may  bi 


or  seasoning. 


Book  Pie. — Rooks  require  long  stowing,  or 
they  will  not  bo  tender.  Tho  breasts  aro  the 
only  parts  of  tho  birds  which  are  really  worth 
using,  and  when  tho  other  portions  arc  put  into 
the  dish,  care  should  bo  taken  to  cut  out  the 
snino  and  tho  flesh  noar  it  to  tho  width  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  or  tho  pie  will  have  a bitter 
Uisto  Many  cooks  lay  the  birds  in  a dish, 


classed  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  Jerusalem 
artichokes,  radishes,  &c.,  many  of  which,  it  wil 
be  seen,  aro  seldom  used  solely  for  aliment,  bu 
are  rather  brought  to  our  tables  to  qualify  ou. 
animal  food.  Under  the  second  division  ma; 
bo  arranged  onions,  garlic,  horseradish, 

We  may  add  a few  observations  on  the  qualitic 
of  these  several  roots. 

Tho  carrot,  from  the  quantity  of  saccharin  | 
matter  which  it  contains,  is  very  nutritive  an  j 
slightly  laxative;  but  it  also  possesses  a larg 
proportion  of  fibrous  matter,  which  m som 
stomachs  prevents  the  digestion  ofthe  rootan , 

traits  -v 

vegetable,  and, 


the  stomach  than  tho  carrot.  It  ought,  to 
ever,  to  be  well  boiled,  and  the  watery  p. 
separated  by  pressure.  The  parsnip  is  nu  ntn 
and  digestive,  although  many  pawns M.shke 
on  account  of  its  sweet  flavour 
artichoke  is  agreeable,  but  watery  and  fla^n 
It  ought,  therefore,  never  to  be  eaten  mtbo. 
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a.  proper  accompaniment  of  salt  and  pepper. 
As  to  radishes,  all  the  varieties  have  a pungent 
and  acrid  taste,  in  consequence  of  a peculiar 
stimulating  matter  which  resides  in  the  cortical 
part  of  tho  root.  They  may  he  said  to  contain 
Jlittle  else  than  water,  woody  fibre,  and  acrid 
matter,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  very  nutritive. 
They  may  act  as  a stimulant  and  prove^  useful, 
hut  they  ought  never  to  he  eaten  when  old,  as  the 
quantity  of  inert  matter  in  such  a condition  is 
apt  to  disagree  with  the  stomach.  From  the 
consideration  of  radishes  we  pass,  by  an  easy 
transition,  to  that  of  onions,  &c.,  for  they 
appear  to  form  the  connecting  link  between 
alimentary  roots  and  those  principally  used  as 
condiments.  The  onion,  however,  although 
classed  under  this  latter  division,  and  though  it 
must  be  considered  as  valuable  on  account  of  its 
stimulating  matter,  certainly  contains  a,  con- 
siderable proportion  of  nourishment.  This  ap- 
pears evident  in  their  boiled  state,  by  which 
process  their  acrimony  is  exhaled  and  a sweet 
mucilage  separated.  Sir  John  Sinclair  says 
that  it  is  a well-known  fact  that  a Highlander, 
with  a few  raw  onions  in  his  pocket  and  a crust 
of  bread  or  some  oat-cake,  can  travel  to  an 
almost  incredible  extent  for  two  or  three  days 
together  without  any  other  sort  of  food. . The 
French  are  fully  aware  of  the  quantity  of 
nourishment  this  plant  affords,  hence  the  soup 
d Voignon  is  considered  by  them  as  the  best  of 
all  restoratives.  As  a stimulant  to  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  the  onion  in  a raw  state  is  certainly 
of  value,  and  this  is  much  enhanced  by  its 
diuretic  properties.  The  leek,  garlic,  and  shallot 
are  of  the  same  species,  and  possess  qualities  of 
the  same  nature.  Horseradish  is  a warm  and 
pungent  root,  and  is  highly  valuable  to  the 
dyspeptic  as  a stimulant;  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  all  condiments  for  the  prevention  of 
flatulence. 

Roots,  Essence  of  (maigre).— Clean  three 
bunches  of  carrots,  two  of  turnips,  six  heads  of 
celery,  two  bunches  of  white  onions,  and  one  of 
leeks,  the  whole  sliced,  and  boiled  for  two 
| minutes  in  boiling  water ; cool  them  afterwards 
. in  cold  water,  then  drain,  and  put  them  in  a 

I stock-pot  with  ten  quarts  of  boiling  water,  add 
an  onion  with  two  cloves,  a little  salt,  pepper, 
nutmeg  grated,  and  butter;  simmer  them  for 
three  hours  over  a slow  fire,  skim  off  all  the 
' butter,  and  strain  tho  essence  through  a silk 
sieve.  This  stock,  not  being  coloured,  is 
! adapted  for  sauces  and  soups  that  are  to  be 
1 white,  but  has  less  flavour  than  that  described 
in  the  preceding  recipe. 

Roots,  Macedoine  of.  — Take  some 
button  onions,  peel  thorn ; some  carrots  as  rod 
as  you  can  get  them,  and  some  nice  young 
I turnips.  Parc  off  tho  outer  red  part  of  tho 
1 carrot,  having  first  scraped  and  cleaned  them 
thoroughly,  and  cut  tho  parings  into  bits  about 
1 the  size  of  peas ; do  so  also  with  the  turnips, 
but  lcavo  tho  onions  whole.  Fry  tho  onions 
1 and  turnips  in  a good  lump  of  butter  and  a 
l1!  tea-spoon  fid  of  sugar,  but  tho  carrots  require 
more  dressing,  and  should  be  stewed  previously 
1 in  water  for  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
* j when  they  may  bo  fried  with  tho  rost.  Toss 
p|  nil  tho  vegetables  well  in  the  butter  until 


they  are  glazed  but  not  burned.  Add  a cupful 
of  bechamel  maigre  and  stew,  with  a proper 
seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper,  until  the  mace- 
doine has  acquired  a rather  thickish  consistency 
and  the  sauce  is  reduced.  To  thicken,  add  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up  with  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  cream.  Stir  in  the  thickening  when 
ready  to  serve,  and  when  the  heat  has  gone 
off  a little,  or  it  will  curdle  and  spoil  the  sauce. 

If  not  required  for  a maigre  dish,  use  bechamel 
made  with  meat,  but  in  every  other  respect 
proceed  as  before  directed.  Time,  fifteen 
minutes  to  stew  the  carrots ; to  fry,  five  or  six 
minutes.  Probable  cost  of  bechamel  maigre, 
per  pint,  6d.  This  dish  is  mostly  used  as  a 
maigre  dish. 

Roots,  Pickled— To  pickle  roots— such 
as  beetroots,  carrots,  salsifis,  &c. — slice  them, 
boil  them  in  vinegar  for  a short  time,  and 
flavour  with  the  usual  spices.  . They  should 
not,  of  course,  be  boiled  sufficiently  long  to 
destroy  their  crispness. 

Roquefort  Cheese.  — The  celebrated 
cheese  of  Rovergue,  known  under  the  name  of 
Roquefort  cheese,  was  made  in  the  seventeenth 
century  in  the  following  way,  according  to 
MarcoreUe “ The  curd  employed  is  made 
from  sheep’s  milk  mixed  with  a little  goat’s 
milk.  It  is  broken  as  small  as  possible.  When 
it  is  taken  from  the  moulds  it  is  bound  with  a 
linen  hand  and  taken  to  the  drying-room,  then 
to  the  caves,  where  it  is  rubbed  with  salt  on 
the  two  flat  sides  of  the  surface.  The  downy 
substance  which  subsequently  covers  the.  crust 
is  frequently  scraped  off,  after  which  it  is  left 
to  ripen  on  tablets  exposed  to  currents  of  air 
which  proceed  from  the  interstices  of  the  rocks 
in  which  the  caves  are  formed.” 

Rose  Brandy,  for  Flavouring  Cakes 
and  Puddings— Fill  a bottle  with  freshly- 
gathered  rose-leaves,  and  shake  them  down. 
Pour  brandy  over  them  to  cover  them,  cork  tho 
bottle  closely,  and  store  the  infusion  for  use. 

Rose  Cream. — Boil  a pint  of  milk,  sweeten 
it,  and  flavour  with  a table-spoonful  of  rose 
brandy.  Drop  into  it  while  boiling  the  whites 
of- four  eggs  in  separate  table-spoonfuls.  _ Turn 
these  over  once  or  twice  in  the  hot  milk  till 
they  are  just  sot,  then  lift  them  carefully  out, 
and  put  them  on  a sieve  to  drain.  Make  a 
custard  with  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  the 
milk,  and  stir  this  over  the  fire  till  it  begins 
to  thicken.  An  additional  pint  of  milk  may  bo 
added  or  not.  Put  it  into  a custard-bowl,  and 
when  it  is  cold  lay  the  poached-egg  whites 
upon  it.  Sprinkle  hundreds  and  thousands 
over  these,  or  lay  upon  them  candied  peel  cut 
into  shreds,  and  then  serve.  Time  to  poach  tho 
egg-whites,  half  a minute.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Rose  Custard  (a  French  recipe). — Boil  a 
pint  of  good  milk ; when  it  boils  up,  set  it  on 
one  side  of  the  fire,  and  sweeten  to  taste,  adding 
some  essence  of  rose  and  a little  carmino  in 
powder  by  way  of  colouring.  Whilst  this  in- 
fusion is  going  on,  take  the  yolks  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  eggs,  put  them  into  a deep  dish,  and 
with  a wooden  spoon  keep  turning  them  till 
they  are  well  mixed.  To  theso  ingredients 
add  by  degrees  the  milk,  keeping  it  turned  all 
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the  time ; then  strain  the  mixture ; put  it  again 
into  the  saucepan,  set  it  on  the  fire,  keep  stirring 
it  till  it  thickens,  but  on  no  account  allow  it  to 
boil,  or  all  will  be  spoiled.  To  prevent  it,  keep 
stirring  it  with  one  hand,  holding  the  other  on 
the  handle  of  the  saucepan  to  remove  it  in- 
stantly. Strain  the  mixture  a second  time  into 
custard-cups  or  a deep  bowl.  “ This,”  says  A. 
von  Kochheim,  “ is  a most  delicious  custard,  as 
delicate  as  celebrated.” 

Rose  Drops.— Put  a pound  of  loaf  sugar 
into  a saucepan  with  two  ounces  of  water. 
Stir  it  over  a slow  fire  till  it  is  dissolved,  and 
add  a few  drops  of  essence  of  rose,  and  three  or 
four  drops  of  cochineal.  When  the  syrup  is  on 
the  point  of  simmering,  take  it  from  the  fire, 
stir  it  a few  minutes  longer,  and  drop  it  in 
small  rounds  upon  an  oiled  slab  or  dish.  Let 
the  drops  cool,  then  remove  them  with  the 
point  of  a knife.  Or  dry  half  an  ounce  of 
red  rose-leaves,  pound  them  to  powder,  and 
sift  carefully.  Mix  with  them  one  pound 
of  finely-powdered  sugar,  and  add  as  much 
strained  lemon- juice  as  will  make  a stiff  paste. 
Stir  this  mixture  over  a slow  fire  till  it  is 
scalding  hot,  then  drop  it  in  small  rounds 
upon  an  oiled  dish,  and  set  them  in  a warm 
place  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Rose  Juice  (a  German  recipe).— “To  a 
pint  of  honey  take  two  ounces  of  red  and  two 
ounces  of  white  roses,  two  ounces  of  the  flowers 
of  sage,  and  two  ounces  of  the  floweis  of  black- 
thorn ; pound  them  well,  and  when  the  honey 
is  clarified,  put  them  in.  Boil  it  until  it  becomes 
a thick  syrup,  pour  it  through  a tamis,  ana 
put  it  into  glasses.  The  thick  sediment  that 
remains  may  be  also  used,  adding  a spoonful  or 
two  of  honey  to  it.  Juices  may  be  pressed 
in  like  manner  from  violets,  pinks,  and  corn- 
flowers.” 

Rose  Sauce  for  Sweet  Puddings, 
5jCi— Take  a fresh  beetroot,  peel  it,  and  cut  it 
into  small  pieces.  Put  it  into  a saucepan, 
pour  over  it  a quart  of  cold  water,  and  let  it 
boil  softly  for  half  an  hour.  Add  the  strained 
juice  and  thin  rind  of  a fresh  lemon,  two  pounds 
of  loaf  sugar,  and  three  or  four  drops  of  vanilla. 
Boil  the  sauce  quickly  until  it  forms  a thick 
rose-coloured  syrup,  then  strain  it,  and  when 
it  is  cold  mix  with  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
brandy.  Bottle  and  store  for  use.  Tune  to 
boil  the  syrup,  about  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  exclusive  of  the  brandy,  Is.  2d. 

Rose  Tea. — Pour  a pint  of  boiling  water 
over  an  ounce  of  red  rose-leaves.  Cover  the 
infusion,  and  let  it  remain  for  ten  minutes. 
Filter  it,  sweeten  it  with  honey,  and  drink  a 
glassful  cold  tho  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
Time  to  infuse,  ten  minutes.  Rose  tea  in  some 
complaints  is  a useful  tonic. 

Rose-water. — When  the  buds  of  tho  red 
rose  begin  to  expand  into  tho  full-blown  flower, 
their  perfume  is  most  porfoct,  and  in  that  state 
they  should  be  gathered  on  a dry  morning,  the 
heels  cut  oft',  and  tho  leaves  only  put  into  a 
dean  cask  in  layers,  with  salt  sprinkled  between 
them  to  preserve  them  till  they  aro  collected 
in  quantity  sufficient,  for  distillation.  Fill  the 
still  two-thirds  with  tho  petals  and  salt  together, 
with  a little  water  at  the  bottom  to  prevent 


burning,  and  have  the  still  put  into  a water 
bath;  proceed  to  the  distillation  with  a very 
slow  fire,  and  receive  the  first  product  in  several 
phials  in  order  to  examine  it.  The  first  will  be 
highly  impregnated;  and  as  soon  as  the  slightest 
empyreumatic  odour  or  burnt  smell  is  perceived, 
throw  away  tho  portion  that  is  contaminated, 
and  stop  the  distillation.  Rose-water  should 
be  kept  in  a cool,  dark  place,  as  heat  and  light 
speedily  cause  it  to  spoil.  It  is  best  to  put  it  ; 
into  a stone  jar  with  a cork,  that  it  may  be 
drawn  off  without  disturbing  the  sediment, 
which  is  apt  to  be  the  case  if  decanted  from 
small  bottles.  It  should  be  made  in  small  m 
quantities  at  a time,  as  it  will  not  keep  long.  | 
The  salted  leaves  will  keep  for  months,  and  do  : 
as  well  for  distillation  as  when  gathered  fresh  J 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  an  error  tc  : 
suppose  that  the  salt  is  of  any  further  use  in: 
the  distillation  than  to  keep  the  leaves  from  4 
spoiling.  Perfumed  tepid  water  for  finger--1 
glasses  may  be  easily  prepared  by  infusing, 
a few  fresh  or  dried  rose-petals,  lavender,: 
or  any  other  flower,  in  the  morning  for  th<  j 
purpose. 

Rosemary. — The  leaves  of  the  rosemarj 
are  infused  in  some  drinks,  and  the  sprigs  arr! 
employed  as  a garnish.  Tho  plant  is  evergreen 
and  highly  aromatic. 


Rosemary  and  Baked  Lamb  [se\ 
Lamb,  Baked,  and  Rosemary). 


Rosemary  Flowers,  To  Candy.— j I 

Soak  a little  gum-tragacanth  (commonly  calle- 
gum-dragon)  in  water,  and  soak  the  rosemar 
flowers  in  the  mucilage  thus  prepared.  La 
them  on  a sheet  of  paper,  and  sprinkle  powdere 
loaf  sugar  over  them.  Put  them  in  a wan 
place,  and  sprinkle  powdered  sugar  over  thei 
frequently  till  they  are  covered  with  cand\ 
Store  in  a cool  dry  place. 

Roses,  Tincture  of.— Take  the  leave 
of  the  common  rose  and  place  them,  withov 
pressing,  in  an  ordinary  bottle ; pour  some  goo 
spirits  of  wine  upon  them,  close  the  bottle,  an 
set  aside  till  required  for  use.  Common  vinegr 
is  greatly  improved  by  a very  small  quantity  < 
the  tincture  of  roses  being  added  to  it. 


Roseneath  Puddings.— Take  two  egg: 
and  their  weight  in  flour,  butter,  and  Buga 
Boat  the  butter  to  cream,  add  the  sugar,  flou 
and  eggs,  and  any  flavouring  that  may  be  pr 
f erred.  Butter  some  small  cups,  three-par 
fill  them  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  in 
moderate  oven.  Serve  cold,  with  almonds  shet 
and  cut  into  strips  stuck  into  the  pudding] 
Time  to  bake,  fifteen  to  twenty  minuto 
Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  fo 


persons. 

Ross’s  Mixture  for  Devilled  Meat 

— Put  a table-spoonful  of  chutney  into  a bov  I 
and  work  into  it  with  tho  back  of  a wood  1 
spoon  one  ounce  and  a half  of  fresh  butter,  j 
dessert-spoonful  of  salt,  a dessert-spoonful 

mixed  mustard,  a table-spoonful  of  Har\  e>  * am  j 

a table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  four  tab.  | 
spoonfuls  of  good  cold  gravy.  Beat  the  mixti 
tin  smooth,  dip  the  meat  to  be  devilled  int 
stew  it  softly  till  it  is  wanned  through,  a 
serve. 


i 
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Roti  do  Pauvre  Homme.— Take  a fine 
pullet  or  capon,  the  fattest  procurable.  Make 
i a forcemeat,  consisting  of  some  finely-chopped 
sausage-meat,  raw  veal  and  lean  ham,  cock’s 
kidneys  and  combs,  dried  artichoke  bottoms, 

; mushrooms,  truffles,  some  shred  parsley,  a little 
lemon  thyme  and  sweet  basil,  one  anchovy 
washed,  boned,  and  chopped  fine — the  whole 
chopped  and  well  mixed  together,  seasoned  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg,  with  a 
good  lump  of  fresh  butter  well  incorporated 
with  it.  With  this  forcemeat  fill  the  fowl  by 
the  vent,  which  sew  up  afterwards.  Saturate 
with  butter  or  olive-oil  three  or  four  sheets  of 
writing-paper,  and  carefully  dredge  the  fowl 
with  flour.  Envelope  the  bird  in  the  paper  two 
layers  thick,  and  cover  the  whole  with  another 
layer  slightly  buttered.  Bury  the  bird  thus 
i!  prepared  in  hot  wood-ashes  until  it  is  cooked, 
or  put  it  in  a range  oven,  covered  with  a dish, 
which  must  exclude  the  air  from  beneath. 

Roti  de  Rognons  de  Veau.— Take 
i kidneys  which  have  been  carefully  roasted 
before  the  fire,  chop  them  up  with  fat,  and  mix 
i them  with  mushrooms  cut  small  and  fried  in 
I butter,  and  also  with  parsley,  chives,  bay-leaves, 
and  thyme.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
make  the  chopped  kidneys  into  a paste  of  the 
proper  consistence  for  forcemeat  with  the  yolks 
of  some  raw  eggs.  Place  thick  layers  of  this 
on  slices  of  fried  bread  from  which  the  crust 
has  been  cut  off.  Sprinkle  bread-crumbs  over 
mixed  with  raw  eggs.  Place  the  shoes  of 
bread  thus  prepared  on  a dish  put  over  some 

five  cinders,  and  covered  with  a hot  cover. 
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Rotterdam  Pudding,  Rich.  — Beat 
four  ounces  and  a half  of  fine  flour  to  a smooth 
paste  with  half  a pint  of  milk,  and  add  four 
i ounces  and  a half  of  sugar  and  a small  pinch 
of  salt.  Blanch  and  pound  four  ounces  and  a 
half  of  sweet  almonds,  and  whilst  pounding 
drop  in  a little  cold  water  to  keep  them 
from  oiling.  Put  four  ounces  and  a half  of 
butter  into  a saucepan  with  half  a pint  of  milk. 
Let  it  remain  until  the  butter  is  melted,  then 
stir  in  the  paste  of  flour  and  milk,  and  keep 
stirring  the  mixture  over  the  fire  until  it  boils 
and  becomes  thick,  when  it  may  be  poured  out 
to  cool.  Add  the  blanched  and  pounded  almonds, 
then  stir  in  first  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  nine 
| ef>gs>  and  afterwards  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
whisked  till  firm.  Beat  the  pudding  briskly 
I for  a few  minutes,  pour  it  into  a buttered  basin 
which  it  will  fill,  tic  it  in  a cloth,  and  let  it 
| boil  without  ceasing  until  done  enough.  Turn 
( it  out  carefully,  and  send  wine  sauce  to  table 
■ with  it.  Time  to  boil,  one  hour  and  a half. 
:f  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 


Roulette,  Lobster. — Boil  tho  lobsters, 
ii  0u^.  mcat,  and  chop  it  up ; pound  tho 
shells  with  butter,  set  them  on  tho  fire,  and  add 
half  a pint  of  water.  When  it  has  boiled  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  strain  it,  set  tho  liquor 
011  tho  fire  with  two  ounces  of  flour,  a 
ittle  pounded  mace,  and  a pinch  of  sugar ; add 
ouillon  to  it  till  it  becomes  liko  thick  pap; 
on  stir  in  the  chopped  lobster  and  a little  salt ; 
when  quite  cold,  make  it  into  shapes,  and  pro- 
ceed as  in  the  next  recipe. 


Roulettes  (a  Danish  recipe). — Take  one 
ounce  of  grated  onion,  and  brown  it  in  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  butter,  together  with  two  ounces 
of  flour ; thin  the  mixture  with  half  a pint  of 
good  stock.  Let  all  boil  together  till  it  iB 
smooth,  then  stir  in  half  a pound  of  any  roasted 
or  boiled  meat,  finely  chopped  ; add  three  boned 
anchovies  minced,  pounded  pepper,  salt,  a little 
mace,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  a glassful 
of  white  wine.  When  the  preparation  is  quite 
cold,  cut  it  into  the  form  of  sausages ; roll  these 
in  bread-crumbs,  then  in  egg  beaten  up,  then 
again  in  bread  and  egg,  and  last  of  all  in  bread- 
crumbs ; fry  in  plenty  of  hot  lard ; garnish  with 
fried  parsley,  and  serve.  The  above  ingredients 
are  enough  for  about  sixteen  roulettes. 

Roulettes,  Fish. — Take  perch,  pike,  or 
cod ; boil  and  pick  away  all  bone  and  skin.  To 
every  half-pound  of  picked  fish,  take  one  ounce 
of  flour;  brown  the  flour  in  two  ounces  of 
butter,  and  thin  it  with  milk  till  it  becomes  a 
thickish  paste ; add  the  fish  to  this  paste  along 
with  a little  pounded  mace  and  salt ; give  it  a 
boil  up,  set  it  aside  till  cold ; then  cut  up,  and 
proceed  as  directed  in  the  previous  recipe. 

Rout  Biscuits.- — Three  pounds  of  flour, 
six  ounces  of  butter,  one  pound  and  a quarter 
of  loaf-sugar  in  powder,  half  a pint  of  milk, 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  volatile  salts  finely 
powdered,  and  a little  essence  of  lemon.  Put 
the  sugar  and  volatile  salts  in  the  milk,  and  let 
them  stand  for  an  hour  or  two,  stirring  them 
occasionally. 

Another  method.  One  pound  of  sugar,  a tea- 
cupful of  milk  or  water,  four  ounces  of  butter, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  volatile  salts.  Put  the 
sugar  and  milk  in  a clean  saucepan  over  the  fire, 
let  them  boil  up,  and  see  if  all  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved; if  not,  give  it  another  boil  or  two,  and 
set  it  aside  to  cool.  It  will  be  ready  for  use 
when  cold. 

Bub  the  butter  in  with  the  flour,  make  a bay, 
pour  in  the  sugar,  and  make  the  whole  into  a 
dough  of  a moderate  stiffness.  In  the  last 
method,  the  volatile  salts  should  be  pounded 
and  mixed  with  the  sugar,  and  sufficient  flour 
should  be  used  to  make  them  of  a proper  con- 
sistence, keeping  the  dough  in  a loose  state 
until  it  is  nearly  of  the  size  required ; then  work 
it  together ; take  a part  of  the  dough,  mould  it 
in  a square  piece,  and  lay  it  over  the  impressions 
or  figures  carved  in  a block  of  wood,  and  press 
it  in ; keep  your  hand  firm  on  it,  that  it  may 
retain  its  place ; have  a thin  knife  which  is 
made  for  this  purpose,  called  a toy  knife,  rub  it 
over  a damp  cloth,  or  pass  it  through  flour ; lay 
it  flat  on  the  block,  and  cut  off  the  superfluous 
dough ; tako  the  biscuits  out  and  place  them  on 
tins  slightly  buttered,  so  as  not  to  touch  each 
other;  wash  them  over  lightly  with  milk,  and 
bake  them  in  a very  hot  oven.  This  mixture  is 
the  best  for  persons  who  are  not  very  expert  in 
cutting  them.  When  made  according  to  tho 
first  recipe,  the  dough  is  apt  to  get  tough  if 
worked  or  moulded  too  much — an  error  which 
inexpericncod  persons  are  very  liable  to  com- 
mit. 

Rout  Cakes. — No.  1.  Beat  half  a pound 
of  butter  to  cream,  add  half  a pound  of 
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powdered  sugar,  one  pound  of  flour,  and  half  a 
pound  of  picked  and  dried  currants.  Mix  the 
dry  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  make  them 
into  a stiff  paste  with  three  eggs  beaten  up 
with  a glassful  of  brandy  and  a tabic-spoonful 
of  rose  or  orange-flower  water.  Sprinkle  some 
mixed  flour  and  powdered  sugar  over  a baking- 
tin,  drop  the  preparation  upon  it  in  small  knobs, 
and  bake  these  in  a quick  oven.  No.  2.  Beat 
four  ounces  of  butter  to  cream,  and  add  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  six  ounces  of  dried  flour,  the 
well-beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  a flavouring 
of  grated  lemon,  pounded  almonds,  and  orange- 
fiowor  or  rose  water.  Beat  the  mixture  briskly 
for  a few  minutes,  and  pour  it  into  a shallow 
mould  lined  with  buttered  paper.  Bake  in  a 
well-heated  oven.  Let  it  get  cold,  then  cut  it  with 
a very  sharp  knife  into  small  fancy  shapes  of 
any  kind,  and  moisten  these  with  white  of  egg 
beaten  up  with  powdered  white  sugar.  Crisp 
them  before  the  fire,  and  when  the  icing  is  set 
put  them  in  a cool  dry  place  till  wanted. 

Rout  Cakes,  Almond  (Read’s  recipe).— 
Take  one  pound  of  sweet  almonds  and  one  pound 
of  loaf  sugar;  beat  your  almonds  and  sugar 
quite  fine,  and  make  it  into  a moderate  stiff 
paste  with  the  yolk  of  egg  (some  use  one  egg 
and  the  rest  yolk).  Make  them  into  any  shape 
your  fancy  may  dictate.  Use  finely-powdered 
loaf  sugar  to  dust  your  board  or  blocks.  In 
making  them,  place  them  on  clean  tins  that  are 
slightly  buttered,  so  as  not  to  touch,  or  lay  a 
sheet  of  whitey-brown  paper  on  the  tin  to  put 
them  on.  Let  them  remain  in  a warm  place 
all  night,  or  a day  and  a night,  before  they 
are  baked.  Put  them  in  a rather  brisk  oven ; 
when  lightly  coloured  over,  they  are  done. 
Ornament  them  with  nonpareils,  candied  peel, 
icing,  &c.,  to  fancy;  make  a mucilage  of 
gum  arabic,  and  lay  it,  with  a small  brush, 
over  the  parts  where  you  wish  the  nonpareils 
to  adhere;  this  is  done  after  they  are. baked. 
If  you  wish  to  cut  your  paste  out  of  blocks, 
put  it  in  a stewpan  over  the  fire  ; keep  stirring 
it  with  a spoon  or  spaddle ; stir  it  well  to  the 
bottom.  When  you  find  the  paste  does  not 
stick  to  the  sides  of  the  pan,  and  comes  alto- 
gether, it  is  done.  Let  it  get  cold  before  you 
cut  it  out.  When  the  cakes  are  made  in  this 
way  the  impressions  show  much  better. 

Roux. — Roux  is  simply  a mixture  of  flour 
and  butter,  which,  when  baked,  is  usod  for 
thickening  soups  and  gravies.  It  is  frequently 
spokon  Of  as  a brown  or  white  thickening ; it 
should  be  kept  in  a covered  jar,  and  will  remain 
good  for  months.  A tea- spoonful  is  generally 
sufficient  to  thicken  a pint  of  gravy. 

Roux,  Brown. — Dissolve  half  a pound 
of  frosh  butter,  skim  it  well,  let  it  stand  for  a 
minute,  and  pour  it  away  from  the  impurities, 
which  will  settle  to  the  bottom.  Put  the  clear 
oily  part  into  a saucepan  over  a slow  firo,  and 
shako  into  it  about  seven  or  eight  ounces  of 
fino  flour,  or  as  much  as  will  make  a thick 
paste.  Stir  constantly,  and  heat  the  pre- 
paration slowly  and  equally  until  it  is  very 
thick  and  of  a bright  brown  colour.  Put 
it  into  a jar,  and  stir  a spoonful  into  soup  or 


gravy  as  it  is  needed.  A tea-spoonful  wil  , 
thicken  half  a pint  of  gravy.  Roux  may  b>  I! 
mixed  with  hot  or  cold  stock.  If  cold,  sti  j 
it  over  the  fire  till  it  boils ; if  hot,  moisten  th  |j 
roux  gradually  with  the  stock,  and  off  the  fir  j: 
to  keep  it  from  lumping. 

Roux,  Brown,  or  Thickening  («  j, 

Gravy,  Brown  Roux  for  Thickening). 

Roux,  Brown,  for  Immediate  Use 

— Put  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a saucepan  ove  ] 
a slow  firo,  and  when  it  is  dissolved  sliake  inf  ; 
it  an  ounce  and  a half  of  dried  flour.  Stir  wit.  a 
a wooden  spoon  until  it  has  acquired  a ligh  •} 
brown  colour ; this  will  take  about  ten  minute  |, 
Remove  the  roux  from  the  fire  for  two  minute,] 
to  cool,  add  a pint  and  a half  of  stock,  stir  th: ; 
till  it  boils  up,  then  draw  the  saucepan  to  tl , 
side  of  the  fire,  and  let  the  sauce  simmer  trj 
it  is  smooth  and  of  a proper  consistency. 

Roux,  White. — Proceed  as  above,  but  1 u 
careful  to  remove  the  paste  from  the  fire  befo:  ■ d 
it  has  acquired  any  colour.  White  roux  is  use  j 
for  white  sauces. 

Roux,  White  (see  Gravy,  White  Rot;  I 
for  Thickening). 

Rowan. — The  fruit  of  the  rowan-tree  < ■ m 
mountain-ash,  when  the  bitter  has  been  ed  I 
tracted  by  soaking  it  in  water,  may  be  maai  s 
into  a preserve  which  used  to  find  favour  : : I 
some  parts  of  Scotland. 

Royal  Children’s  Puddings.— Slice  I a 
penny  loaf,  and  pour  upon  it  a pint  and  a hi  , 
of  boiling  milk.  Let  it  stand  till  soft,  the  ■ 
beat  it  lightly  with  a fork,  and  add  a heape 
table-spoonful  of  moist  sugar,  a little  grate  t 
nutmeg  or  any  other  flavouring,  and  four  wel  '■» 
beaten  egg's.  Half  fill  som  3 small  butterej  >i 
tea-cups  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  the  pu< 
dings  in  a well-heated  oven.  If  Bleed,  a slit; 
of  butter  may  be  added,  but  its  absence  w 
render  the  puddings  more  digestible.  Time 
bake,  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Su 
ficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Royal  Fritters.— Put  a pint  of  new  mi 
into  a saucepan  over  the  fire,  and  as  it  rises 
the  pan  stir  into  it  half  a pint  of  Bght  win  1 > 
Pour  it  out,  and  let  it  stand  a few  minutes  I 
cool,  skim  off  the  curd,  and  put  it  into  a basi-  i 
Beat  it  well  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  suga  i 
a little  grated  lemon- rind  or  any  other  ilavou 
ing,  three  well- whisked  eggs,  and  as  much  flo 
as  will  make  a stiff  batter.  Fry  the  fritters  ■ 
the  usual  way.  Drain  them  well,  and  ser  ) 
on  a hot  dish.  Send  cut  lemons  to  table  wi  '■ 
the  fritters. 

Royal  Pastry.— Take  four  ounces  of  swe  '♦ 
almonds  ground  or  finely  pounded,  with  thr  |h 
or  four  bitter  ones,  mix  them  with  a tab  I 
spoonful  of  powdered  sugar,  and  add  as  mu  j 
white  of  egg  as  will  make  a smooth  paste.  M ; 
an  ounce  of  finely-sifted  sugar  with  half 
pound  of  flour.  Rub  four  ounces  of  fre 
butter  into  this,  and  make  it  into  paste 
stirring  into  it  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten 
with  a little  cold  water.  Roll  this  pastry  oi  | 
spread  the  almond  paste  upon  it,  and  stai 
the  two  together  into  fancy  shapes  of  any  su  , 
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Brush  over  with  white  of  egg,  and  sprinkle 
chopped  almonds  thickly  ever  the  cakes 
Shike  a little  sugar  on  the  top  of  this.  1 ut 
Ikes  on  a buttered  baking-sheet  and 
take  in  a moderately-heated  oven  When  done, 
the  coating  of  almonds  should  be  of  a h0ht- 
f v\vn  colour.  Remove  the  cakes  carefully  from 
the  baking-sheet,  and  pile  them  m a pyramid 
upon  a napkin.  If  liked,  they  can  be  orna- 
mented with  bright-coloured  jelly  of  any  land. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  per  pound. 

Boyal  Punch  (to  be  served  hot)  .-Put  a 
Quarter  of  a pound  of  doubly-refined  sugar  in 
laro-e  lumps  into  a bowl,  and  with  it  two  limes 
and  a thin  slice  of  fresh  lemon.  With  a bruiser 
rub  the  sugar  and  the  fruit  well  together,  then 
mix  thoroughly  with  two  glassfuls  of  calf  s 
foot  jelly  in  a hot  state.  Take  brandy,  rum, 
arrack,  and  curacoa  in  equal  quantities,  and  stir 
them  into  the  preparation.  When  thoroughly 
mixed,  add  a pint  of  boiling  green  tea,  and 
serve  hot.  The  quantity  of  spirit  must  be 
regulated  by  taste;  half  a pint  of  each  will 
generally  be  found  sufficient. 

3 Royal  Sauce  for  Fish.— Beat  two  raw 
yolks  of  eggs  with  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter. 
Add  gradually  a tea-spoonful  of  elder  vinegar, 
a tea-spoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  soy,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  and  a very  small 
Quantity  of  nutmeg.  Pour  the  mixture  into  an 
earthen  jar;  set  this  in  a small  _ saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling,  stirring 
briskly  ah  the  time  until  the  sauce  begins  to 
thicken  and  presents  a rich  smooth  appear- 
ance ; be  careful  that  it  does  not  curdle,  which 
it  will  quickly  do  if  not  taken  from  the  fire  as 
soon  as  it  is  smooth  and  thick.  Time,  about 
ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Royal  Sauce  for  Turkeys  and 
Fowls— Take  the  breast  of  a cold  roast  fowl, 
free  it  from  skin,  and  pound  it  to  paste  in  a 
mortar  with  a slice  of  bread  which  has  been 
soaked  in  milk  and  squeezed  dry . Add  as  much 
white  stock  as  will  make  the  paste  smooth  and 
of  the  consistency  of  custard,  and  a seasoning 
of  popper  and  salt,  and  simmer  the  sauce 
over  a gentle  fire.  Let  it  cool,  stir  into  it  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  which  have  been  beaten  up 
with  half  a cupful  of  cream,  and  stir  the  sauce 
again  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil 
after  the  eggs  are  added.  If  liked,  this  sauce 
may  be  flavoured  with  five  or  six  blanched  and 
pounded  almonds.  Time  altogether,  about 
one  hour.  Probable  cost,  10d.,  exclusive  of  the 
cold  chicken.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  per- 
sons. 

Royans. — These  are  fish  of  the  sardine 
family.  They  are  not  unlike  sardines,  but  are 
smaller,  more  delicate  in  taste,  and  less  oily. 
They  should  bo  very  fresh. 

Royans,  Broiled  (a  Bordeaux  recipe). — 
Tako  the  fish,  wipe  them  with  a cloth,  squeeze 
firmly  the  tip  of  tho  tail.  Sprinkle  salt  over 
them,  and  place  them  on  a gridiron  to  broil 
over  a brisk  fire.  As  soon  as  tho  undermost 
side  begins  to  whiten,  turn  tho  royans,  and 
two  minutes  after  send  them  to  table.  Fresh 
butter  should  be  served  separately. 


Ruby  under  Snow.— Wash  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  tapioca,  and  let  it  soak  for  throe  or 
four  hours  in  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  water, 
and  with  it  the  thin  rind  and  strained,  juice  ol 
half  a lemon.  Take  out  the  rind,  and  simmer 
the  tapioca  till  it  is  clear,  then  mix  with  it 
six  table-spoonfuls  of  red-currant  jelly.  Let  it 
simmer  three  or  four  minutes  longer,  and  pour 
it  into  a large  dish.  When  it  is  quite  cold  and 
stiff  pile  upon  it  a little  whipped  cream,  or,  if 
preferred,  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  till 
firm  and  sweetened  and  flavoured  with  lemon- 
rind!  This  is  a pretty  and  wholesome  dish  for 
a juvenile  party.  It  should  be  made  the  day 
before  it  is  wanted.  If  the  whites  of  eggs  are 
used  thev  should  be  laid  on  at  the  last  moment. 


Ruffs  and  Reeves.— These  little  birds  of 
which  the  ruff  is  the  male  and  the  reeve  is  the 
female,  take  their  name  from  the  long  feathers 
which  stand  round  the  neck  of  the  male  bird, 
in  appearance  slightly  resembling  the  ruffs  worn 
bv  ladies.  Ruffs  are  birds  of  passage,  and  are 
caught  in  traps,  and  when  fattened  on  meal 
and  milk  are  esteemed  a great  delicacy.  They 
should  not  be  drawn,  and  should  be  trussed 
like  woodcook.  To  prepare  them,  run  a small 
skewer  through  the  thighs  and  puuons,  lay 
over  the  bodies  of  the  birds  a shce  of  fat  bacon 
and  a vine-leaf,  run  them  on  a lark-spit,  and 
put  them  down  before  a clear  fire.  Baste  well 
with  butter,  and  put  a shce  of  toast  in  the  tin 
under  the  birds  to  receive  the  drippings  from 
the  trail.  When  done  enough,  dish  them  on 
the  same  toast  with  a little  brown  gravy  under 
them,  and  more  in  a tureen.  Garnish  the  dish 
with  watercresses,  and  send  bread  sauce  to 
table  Time  to  roast  the  birds,  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.  Probable  cost  uncertain,  ruffs  being 
seldom  offered  for  sale. 

Ruff,  Rattening  of  the.— “ The  ruff  is 
taken  for  the  table  in  spring,  but  young  birds 
taken  in  autumn  are  much  to  be  preferred. 
They  are  often  fattened  after  being  taken,  and 
are  fed  on  bread  and  milk,  with  bruised  hemp- 
seed.  After  being  fattened  they  are  sent  to 
market.  They  feed  readily  when  quite  newly 
caught,  and  fight  desperately  for  their  food, 
unless  supplied  in  separate  dishes,  which  is 
therefore  the  regular  practice  of  the  feeders, 
who  find  it  also  advantageous  to  keep  them  in 
darkened  apartments.  The  ruff  is  gradually 
becoming  scarcer  in  England,  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  its  favourite  haunts,  the  fens, 
by  drainage.” 

Ruff  or  Pope.— This  fish  spawns  in  April, 
and  is  in  season  all  the  year.  Its  excellence  as 
a fish  for  the  table  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  Dr. 
Kitchiner.  Tho  ruff  is  thus  alluded  to  in  Izaak 
Walton’s  famous  “Complete  Angler  There 
is  also  another  fish  called  a pope,  and  by  some 
a ruff,  a fish  that  is  not  known  to  be  in  some 
rivers.  He  is  much  like  the  porch  for  his  shapo, 
and  takon  to  be  bettor  than  the  perch,  but  will 
not  grow  to  be  bigger  than  a gudgeon ; ho  is 
an  excellent  fish ; no  fish  that  swims  is  of  a 
pleasanter  taste,  and  ho  is  also  excellent  to 
enter  a young  angler,  for  ho  is  a greedy  biter, 
and  they  will  usually  lie  abundance  of  thorn 
together,  in  one  reserved  place  whore  tho  water 
is  deep  and  runs  quietly ; and  an  easy  angler. 
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if  he  has  found  where  they  lie,  may  catch 
forty  or  fifty,  or  sometimes  twice  as  many,  at 
a standing.” 

Buglen  Cream. — This  is  another  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  old-fashioned  prepara- 
tion named  Corstorphine,  the  recipe  for  making 
which  is  given  in  another  portion  of  this  book. 
It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  cream  was 
originally  made  in  Corstorphine,  near  Edin- 
burgh, or  in  the  borough  of  ltutherglen  (whence 
Euglen),  in  Lanarkshire. 

Bum. — This  well-known  and  much  esteemed 
spirituous  liquor  is  imported  into  this  country 
from  the  West  Indies,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the 
staple  products.  It  is  obtained  by  means  of 
fermentation  and  distillation  from  molasses,  the 
refuse  of  the  cane- juice,  and  portions  of  the 
cane,  after  the  sugar  has  been  extracted.  The 
flavour  and  taste  peculiar  to  rum  are  derived 
from  the  essential  oils  carried  over  in  distil- 
lation. When  the  distillation  has  been  care- 
lessly performed,  the  spirit  contains  so  large  a 
quantity  of  the  grosser  and  less  volatile  part  of 
the  oil  as  to  be  unlit  for  use  till  it  has  attained 
a considerable  age.  When  it  is  well  rectified 
it  mellows  much  sooner.  Bum  of  a brownish 
transparent  colour,  smooth  oily  taste,  strong 
body  and  consistence,  good  age,  and  well  kept, 
is  the  best.  That  winch  is  clear  and  limpid, 
and  has  a hot  pungent  taste,  is  either  too  new 
or  mixed  with  other  spirits.  Jamaica  rum  is 
the  first  in  point  of  quality ; the  Leeward 
Island  rum,  as  it  is  called,  being  always  inferior 
to  it  in  flavour,  strength,  and  value.  The 
price  of  the  latter  is  usually  twenty  per  cent, 
below  that  of  the  former.  We  import  almost 
all  our  rum  in  puncheons  containing  from 
eighty-four  to  ninety  gallons  each.  It  is 
customary,  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands, 
to  put  spiced  pine-apples  in  puncheons  of  rum ; 
this  gives  the  spirit  the  flavour  of  the  fruit ; 
and  hence  the  designation  pine-apple  rum. 
Eum  is  also  produced  in  and  imported  from  the 
Mauritius  and  the  East  Indies.  But  that  of 
the  latter  is  more  nearly  allied  to  arrack  than 
to  genuine  rum.  Eum  is  said  to  be  much 
adulterated  by  the  retail  dealers  in  England, 
sometimes  with  com  spirit ; but  if  done  with 
molasses  spirit,  the  tastes  of  both  are  so  nearly 
allied  that  the  cheat  is  not  easily  discovered. 
Eum  often  has  a deep  red  colour,  which 
is  acquired  from  molasses  or  caramel  added 
for  the  purpose,  and  not  from  the  wood  of 
the  casks,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Unlike 
other  spirits,  rum  tends  to  cause  perspiration. 
It  is  greatly  improved  by  age,  and  when 
very  old  is  often  highly  prized.  At  a sale  in 
Carlisle  in  1865,  rum  known  to  be  a hundred 
and  forty  years  old  sold  for  three  guineas  a 
bottle. 

Bum-and-Milk. — Eum-and-milk,  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  or  else  twice  a day,  is 
strongly  recommended  as  of  tho  greatest  service 
in  cases  of  consumption.  It  is  often  almost  as 
efficacious  as  cod-liver  oil.  It  may  bo  taken 
with  bread-and-butter,  ns  a meal,  at  breakfast 
and  tea,  if  these  times  are  preferred  by  the 
invalid.  The  usual  quantities  at  each  period 
are  a tumblerful  of  rich  milk,  a table-spoonful 
of  old  mm,  and  a little  sugar. 


Bum  Blancmange.  — Eub  the  yellow 

rind  of  two  fresh  lemons  upon  eight  good-sized  \ 
lumps  of  sugar.  Soak  an  ounce  of  gelatine  in 
a cupful  of  milk,  and  when  it  is  swollen  pour 
upon  it  a pint  of  boiling  milk  or  cream,  or  half  i 
milk  and  half  cream.  Stir  it  until  tho  gelatine  \ 
is  dissolved,  then  add  the  lemon-flavoured  sugar  j 
and  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  five  or  more  eggs  \ 
mixed  with  an  additional  half  pint  of  milk  or 
cream.  Stir  the  blancmange  over  the  fire  till 
it  is  quite  hot,  let  it  cool  a little,  then  put  with 
it  four  table-spoonfuls  of  rum,  and  a pinch  of  : 
saffron  dissolved  in  a table-spoonful  of  water,  : 
and  continue  stirring  till  it  is  almost  cold,  j 
Pour  it  into  a damp  mould,  and  put  it  in  a cool  > 
place  till  stiff.  Squeeze  the  strained  juice  of  a 
lemon  over  it  before  sending  it  to  table.  Time  ; 
to  prepare,  about  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  if  - 
made  with  milk,  Is.  8d.,  exclusive  of  the  rum.  ; 
Sufficient  for  a quart  mould. 

Bum  Cake. — Take  the  yolks  of  twelve 
eggs,  beat  them  up,  and  add  three-quarters  of  a 
pint  of  cream,  the  same  quantity  of  rum,  and 
sugar  to  taste ; add  also  the  grated  peel  of  a 
lemon.  Butter  a form,  pour  the  mixture  in, 
and  bake  it  till  it  is  dry  at  the  top ; the  cake 
may  be  iced  or  only  strewn  with  sifted  sugar, 
and  ornamented  with  preserved  cherries,  &c.,  or 
whipped  cream  may  be  laid  on  the  top. 

Bum  Ice. — Eub  the  rind  of  a large  fresh 
lemon  upon  three  or  four  lumps  of  sugar  till  all 
the  yellow  part  is  taken  off,  and  add  as  much 
sugar  as  will  make  up  the  weight  to  three- 
quarters  of  a pound.  Put  this  into  a saucepan 
with  a pint  of  cold  water  and  a table-spoonful  l 
of  strained  lemon -juice.  Stir  the  syrup  over 
the  fire,  and  when  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
add  gradually  the  whites  of  three  eggs  beaten 
tUl  firm.  Pour  the  preparation  out  before  it : 
begins  to  simmer,  let  it  cool,  add  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  old  Jamaica  rum,  freeze  in  the  usual  1 
way,  and  serve  in  glasses. 

Bum  Jelly. — Boil  a pound  of  sugar  to  a 
clear  syrup.  Mix  with  this  two  ounces  of 
clarified  isinglass  or  gelatine,  and  add  the 
juice  of  a lemon  and  a wine-glassful  of  fine 
old  Jamaica  rum.  Pour  the  jelly  into  a damp 
mould,  set  it  in  ice  or  in  a cool  place  till  it  is 
stiff,  then  turn  it  out,  and  serve. 

Bum  Omelette. — Beat  three  eggs  in  a 
bowl,  and  add  a very  small  pinch  of  salt,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  finely-powdered  sugar,  a slice 
of  butter,  and  a table-spoonful  of  rum.  Fry 
the  omelette  in  the  usual  way.  Lay  it  on  a 
hot  dish,  and  pour  round  it  half  a tumblerful 
of  rum  which  has  been  warmed  in  a saucepan.  • 
Set  light  to  this,  and  take  the  omelette  to  table 
with  the  flamo  rising  round  it.  Sufficient  for 
one  or  two  persons. 

Bum  Pudding. — Grate  three  ounces  of 
stale  bread-crumbs,  and  pour  over  them  as 
much  rum  as  will  moisten  them.  "W  hen  they 
arc  well  soaked,  beat  them  up  with  six  ounces  I 
of  sugar,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  first  the  j 
yolks,  and  afterwards  the  well-whisked  whites,  j 
of  four  eggs.  Pour  the  mixture  into  <i  buttered  I 
mould,  and  let  it  steam  until  done  enough,  i 
Turn  it  upon  a hot  dish,  pour  half  a tumblerful  j 
of  ruin  over  it,  set  light  to  this,  and  serve  1 
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immediately.  Time  to  steam  the  pudding,  one 
hour.  Probable  cost,  8d.,  exclusive  oi  tho  rum. 
Sufficient  for  three  persons. 


Rum  Shrub— This  is  a liqueur of  which 
rum  forms  the  alcoholic  base ; the  other  mate- 
rials are  sugar,  lime  or  lemon-juice,  and  the 
rind  of  these  fruits  added  to  give  flavour . 1 here 
are  many  recipes  for  the  manufacture  of  rum 
shrub,  almost  every  maker  having  his  own, 
which  he  holds  to  be  the  best  ever  invented. 


Rum  Shrub,  To  Make.-To  give  one 
method  of  making  rum  shrub  Pour  a pint  of 
cold  water  over  the  rinds  of  two  or  three  Seville 
oranges,  and  let  them  infuse  for  a day  or  two. 
Stram  the  liqueur,  and  boil  it  with  two  pounds 
of  loaf  sugar  to  syrup.  Add  a pint  of  strained 
Seville  orange- juice  and  three  pints  of  Jamaica 
rum.  Filter  the  preparation,  and  bottle  for  use. 
Time,  three  days. 

Rumford,  Count,  on  Hasty-pudding. 

—In  regard  to  the  most  advantageous  method 
of  using  Indian  corn  as  food,  I would  strongly 
recommend,  particularly  when  it  is  employed 
for  feeding  the  poor,  a dish  made  of  it  that  is 
in  the  highest  estimation  throughout  America, 
and  which  is  really  very  good  and  very  nourish- 
ing. This  is  called  hasty-pudding,  and  it  is 
made  in  the  following  manner : — A quantity  of 
water,  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  hasty- 
pudding  intended  to  be  made,  is  put  over  the  fire 
in  an  open  iron  pot  or  kettle,  and,  a proper 
quantity  of  salt  for  seasoning  the  pudding  being 
previously  dissolved  in  the  water,  Indian  meal 
is  stirred  into  it  by  little  and  little,  with  a wooden 
spoon  with  a long  handle,  while  the  water  goes 
on  to  be  heated  and  made  to  boil ; great  care 
being  taken  to  put  in  the  meal  by  very  small 
quantities,  and  by  sifting  it  slowly  through  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  stirring  the  water 
about  very  briskly  at  the  same  time  with  the 
wooden  spoon  with  the  right  hand  to  mix  the 
meal  with  the  water  in  such  a manner  as  to 
prevent  lumps  being  formed.  The  meal  should 
be  added  so  slowly  that,  when  the  water  is 
brought  to  boil,  the  mass  should  not  be  thicker 
than  water-gruel,  and  half  an  hour  more  at 
least  should  be  employed  to  add  the  additional 
quantity  of  meal  necessary  for  bringing  the 
pudding  to  be  of  the  proper  consistence,  during 
which  time  it  should  be  stirred  about  continually 
and  kept  boiling.  The  method  of  determining 
when  the  pudding  has  acquired  the  proper  con- 
sistency is  this: — The  wooden  spoon  used  for 
stirring  it  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
kettle,  if  it  falls  down  more  meal  may  be  added, 
but  if  the  pudding  is  sufficiently  thick  and  ad- 
hesive to  support  it  in  a vertical  position,  it  is 
declared  to  be  proof,  and  no  more  meal  is  added. 
If  the  boiling,  instead  of  being  continued  only 
half  an  hour,  be  prolonged  to  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  or  an  hour,  the  pudding  will  be  con- 
siderably improved  by  tho  prolongation. 

The  hasty-pudding,  when  done,  may  be  eaten 
in  various  ways.  It  may  be  put,  while  hot,  by 
spoonfuls  into  a bowl  of  milk,  and  eaten  with 
the  milk  with  a spoon  in  lieu  of  broad ; and 
used  in  this  way  it  is  remarkably  palatable.  It 
may  likewise  be  eaten,  while  hot,  with  a sauco 
composed  of  butter  and  brown  sugar,  or  butter 
and  molasses,  with  or  without  a few  drops 


of  vinegar;  and  however  people  who  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  this  American  cookery  may 
be  prejudiced  against  it,  they  will  find  upon 
trial  that  it  makes  a most  excellent  dish,  and 
one  which  never  fails  to  be  much  liked  by  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  it.  The  universal  fond- 
ness of  Americans  for  it  proves  that  it  must 
have  some  merit ; for,  in  a country  which  pro- 
duces all  the  delicacies  of  the  table  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  a whole  nation  should  have  a taste  so 
depraved  as  to  give  a decided  preference  to  any 
particular  species  of  food  which  has  not  some- 
thing to  recommend  it. 

The  manner  in  which  hasty-pudding  is  eaten 
with  butter  and  sugar,  or  butter  and  molasses, 
in  America,  is  as  follows : — The  hasty-pudding 
being  spread  out  equally  upon  a plate  while  hot, 
an  excavation  is  made  in  the  middle  of  it  with  a 
spoon,  into  which  excavation  a piece  of  butter 
as  large  as  a nutmeg  is  put,  and  upon  it  a spoon- 
ful of  brown  sugar,  or,  more  commonly,  of 
molasses.  The  butter,  being  soon  melted  by 
the  heat  of  the  pudding,  mixes  with  the 
sugar  or  molasses,  and  forms  a sauce,  which, 
being  confined  to  the  excavation  made  for  it, 
occupies  the  middle  of  the  plate.  The  pudding 
is  then  eaten  with  a spoon,  each  spoonful  of  it 
being  dipped  into  the  sauce  before  it  is  carried 
to  the  mouth,  care  being  had  in  taking  it  up  to 
begin  at  the  outside  or  near  the  rim  of  the 
plate,  and  to  approach  the  centre  by  gradual 
advances,  in  order  not  to  demolish  too  soon  the 
excavation  which  forms  the  reservoir  for  the 
sauce. — “AnEssay  on  Food,”  by  Count  Kumf  ord. 

Rum  ford’s  Plain  Indian  Pudding.  — 

“This  pudding,”  says  Count  Rumford  in  his 
“Essay  on  Food,”  “which  was  allowed  by 
competent  judges  who  tasted  it  to  be  as  good  as 
they  had  ever  eaten,  was  composed  and  prepared 
in  the  following  manner : — Three  pounds  of 
Indian  meal  (from  which  the  bran  had  been 
separated  by  sifting  it  in  a common  hair  sieve) 
were  put  into  a large  bowl,  and  five  pints  of 
boiling  water  were  put  to  it,  and  the  whole  well 
stirred  together ; three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
molasses  and  one  ounce  of  salt  were  then  added 
to  it,  and  these  being  well  mixed,  by  stirring 
them  with  the  other  ingredients,  the  pudding 
was  poured  into  a fit  bag,  and  the  bag  being 
tied  up  (an  empty  space  being  left  in  the  bag  in 
tying  it,  equal  to  about  one-sixth  of  its  contents, 
for  giving  room  to  the  pudding  to  swell),  this 
pudding  was  put  into  a kettle  of  boiling  water, 
and  was  boiled  six  hours  without  intermission ; 
the  loss  of  water  in  the  kettle  by  evaporation 
during  this  time  being  frequently  replaced  with 
boiling  water  from  another  kettle.  The  pud- 
ding, upon  being  taken  out  of  the  bag,  weighed 
ten  pounds  and  one  ounce;  and  it  was  found 
to  be  perfectly  done,  not  having  the  smallest 
remains  of  that  raw  taste  so  disagreeable  to 
all  palates,  and  particularly  to  those  who  are 
not  used  to  it,  which  always  predominates  in 
dishes  prepared  of  Indian  meal  when  they  arc 
not  sufficiently  cooked.” 

Rumfustian. — Whisk  up  tho  yolks  of  six 
eggs  until  thoy  are  well  frothed,  and  put  them 
| into  a quart  of  strong  beer,  to  which  is  added  a 
I pint  of  gin ; boil  up  a bottle  of  sherry  in  a 
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saucepan  with  a stick  of  cinnamon  or  nutmeg 
grated,  a dozen  large  lumps  of  sugar,  and  the 
rind  of  a lemon  peeled  thin.  When  the  wine 
boils,  pour  it  over  the  ale  and  gin.  Drink  hot. 

Rump  Steak. — Rump  steak  is  at  its  best 
from  September  to  March,  and  should  be  cut 
from  meat  that  has  been  hung  three  or  four 
days  to  make  it  tender,  though  it  should  not 
be  cut  from  the  rump  until  it  is  required.  It  is 
a prime  part  of  the  meat,  and  when  good  is 
superior  to  any  other  in  tenderness  and  delicacy 
of  flavour.  French  cooks  almost  always  prefer 
steaks  from  the  fillet  or  inside  of  the  sirloin, 
but  many  good  judges  consider  these  steaks 
are  insipid  and  flavourless  compared  with  good 
rump  steak.  Rump  steak  may  be  cooked  in 
several  different  ways,  the  recipes  for  which  will 
be  found  under  “Beef.”  As  it  always  fetches 
a high  price,  other  steak,  suejh  as  buttock  or 
chuck  steak,  may  be  advantageously  used  for 
stewing,  or  for  pies,  and  if  carefully  cut  will 
give  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  worth  knowing 
that  many  butchers  sell  the  first  cut  of  the 
rump  for  2d.  or  3d.  less  per  pound  than  the 
other  portions,  and  if  this  is  washed  quickly, 
and  dried,  it  is  quite  as  good  as  the  rest. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  pound. 

Rump  Steak,  Baked,  with  Onions. 

— Take  about  two  pounds  of  well-hung  tender 
steak,  and  fry  it  in  hot  fat  till  it  is  lightly  and 
equally  browned.  Take  it  up,  put  it  in  an 
earthenware  dish  which  has  a closely-fitting 
lid,  and  pour  over  it  a pint  of  stock  made  from 
bones.  Add  two  moderate-sized  onions  which 
have  been  boiled  till  tender,  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  Harvey’s  Sauce  or  walnut  ketchup,  two 
cloves,  and  a little  salt  and  cayenne.  Cover 
the  dish,  and  bake  the  steak  gently  till  done 
enough.  Take  it  up,  lay  round  it  an  onion, 
sliced,  divided  into  rings,  and  fried ; and  strain 
over  it  the  gravy  in  the  baking-dish.  Serve 
/ery  hot.  Time  to  bake,  two  hours.  Probable 
cost,  about  3s.  8d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Rump  Steak,  Broiled  [see  Beef  Steak, 
Rump). 

Rump  Steak,  Broiled,  Accompani- 
ments to.  — Many  epicures  prefer  broiled 
steak  plain,  that  is,  dredged  lightly  with 
pepper  before  it  is  broiled,  and  served  on  a 
hot  dish  with  fresh  butter  under  and  over  it. 
As  a variety  to  flavour  it,  half  a lemon  may 
be  squeezed  over  the  steak,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  Harvey’s  Sauce  poured  on  it,  or  a 
little  maitre  d’hotel  or  anchovy  butter  may 
be  rubbed  over  it  as  soon  as  it  is  done,  or 
fried  onion  or  fried  potatoes  may  be  used 
to  garnish  the  dish,  or  oyster,  mushroom, 
tomato,  or  onion  sauce  may  be  served  in  a 
tureen,  or  stowed  cucumbors  may  be  sont  to 
table  separately. 

Rump  Steak,  Broiled,  with  Onion 
Gravy. — Put  two  Spanish  onions,  slicod,  into 
a saucepan  -with  half  a tablo-spoonful  of  stock 
or  water.  Lot  them  stew  gently  until  the 
water  has  boiled  away  and  they  are  a little 
coloured,  then  pour  over  thorn  half  a pint  of 
stock  and  a seasoning  of  popper  and  salt, 
and  simmer  till  tender.  Lift  them  out  of  the 


gravy,  mince  finely,  then  return  them  to  the 
gravy.  Add  a tablo-spoonful  of  mushioom- 
ketchup,  and  boil  the  gravy  for  five  minutes. 
Put  it  on  a hot  dish,  lay  a broiled  steak  upon 
it  [sec  Beef  Steak,  Rump),  and  serve  hot. 
Time  to  make  the  gravy,  about  half  an  hour. 

Rump  Steak,  Neapolitan  (excellent). — 
Take  two  pounds  of  tender  rump  steak  an  inch 
and  a half  thick.  Fry  it  in  hot  fat  until  it  is 
brightly  and  equally  browned,  take  it  up,  and 
in  the  same  fat  fry  two  thinly-sliced  onions. 
Put  the  steak  into  an  earthen  dish,  lay  the 
onion  upon  it,  pour  over  it  as  much  broth  as 
will  barely  cover  it,  and  add  two  pickled 
gherkins  finely  minced,  two  sticks  of  celery, 
four  cloves,  a little  salt  and  cayenne,  and  a 
glassful  of  port  or  claret.  Cover  the  pan 
closely,  and  put  it  in  a moderately-heated  oven 
till  the  steak  is  half  cooked,  then  add  a turnip 
and  a carrot  cut  in  halves.  When  these  are 
sufficiently  cooked,  lift  out  the  steak,  lay  it 
on  a hot  dish,  strain  the  gravy  over  it,  cut  the 
carrot  and  turnip  into  dice,  and  sprinkle  them 
upon  it.  Serve  immediately.  Time  to  bake 
the  steak,  two  hours  and  a half.  Probable 
cost,  3s.  8d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Rump  Steak,  Piquant  Sauce  for.— 

Put  a wine-glassful  of  ale  into  a small  saucepan, 
with  a wine-glassful  of  claret,  a wine-glassful  of 
ketchup  or  Harvey’s  Sauce,  a tea-spoonful  of 
garlic  vinegar,  and  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter. 
Stir  the  mixture  over  the  fire  till  it  is  tho- 
roughly heated,  and  serve  poured  hot  upon  the 
steak.  Time,  five  or  six  minutes. 

Rump  Steak  Pudding.— put  about 
two  pounds  of  tender  rump  steak  into  pieces 
an  inch  and  a half  square,  and  season  these 
with  a dessert-spoonful  of  salt  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  pepper.  Line  a shallow,  thick- 
rimmed  pudding-basin,  well  buttered,  with 
good  suet  crust  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
leave  about  an  inch  of  pastry  over  the  edge. 
Lay  in  the  steak,  and  add  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  stock,  gravy,  or  water.  Cover  the  meat 
with  a circular  piece  of  pastry,  moisten  the 
edge  of  the  pastry  that  was  left  over,  press 
it  closely,  and  tie  the  basin  rather  loosely  in  a 
cloth  which  has  been  wrung  out  of  boiling 
water  and  floured.  Plunge  the  pudding  into 
boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling  quickly  until 
done  enough.  Either  serve  it  in  the  basin, 
round  which  a napkin  has  been  tied,  or  turn  it 
carefully  upon  a hot  dish,  after  allowing  it  to 
stand  five  minutos.  If  liked,  a circular  piece  of 
pastry  may  be  cut  out  of  the  top  of  the  pudding 
and  a slice  of  butter  put  into  it  to  enrich  the 
gravy.  This  pudding  will  bo  very  much  im- 
proved if  half  a pound  of  ox  kidney  cut  up 
small,  a dozen  and  a half  of  oysters,  and  six  or 
eight  larks,  are  put  into  it  with  the  beef. 
Time  to  boil,  four  to  five  hours.  Probable  cost, 
when  made  with  steak  only,  3s.  lOd.  Sufficient 
for  fivo  or  six  persons. 

Rump  Steak,  Savoury.— Cut  the  rump 
stouk  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  trim  it 
neatly,  and  brush  it  over  with  oil.  Broil  as 
alroudy  directed  in  the  recipe  Beef  Steak,  Rump- 
Have  ready  two  finely-minced  shallots  and  the 
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strained  juice  of  a lemon.  Lay  the  steak  on 
the  dish,  pour  the  juice  over,  and  spnnHe 
the  minced  shallot  upon  it.  Serve  veij  not, 
with  fried,  potatoes  round  the  dish. 

Rump  Steak,  Stewed.— No.  1.  Take 
a slice  of  tender  rump  steak  an  inch  and  a ha 
thick.  Fry  this  in  hot  fat  till  it  is  equally  and 
lightly  browned.  Put  it  into  a saucepan,  pour 
over  it  as  much  stock  or  water  as  will  cover  it, 
and  add  an  onion  stuck  with  six  cloves,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt.  Cover  the  saucepan 
closely,  and  let  its  contents  stew  as  gently  as 
possible  for  three  hours.  Take  it  up,  strain 
the  gravy,  thicken  with  flour  or  roux,  and 
add  a spoonful  of  walnut  or  mushroom  ketch- 
up, if  necessary.  Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and 
sprinkle  over  it  some  pickled  cucumber  or 
pickled  gherkins  finely  minced.  No.  2.  lake 
a slice  of  tender  rump  steak  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  thick.  Fry  this  in  butter  or  hot  tat 
till  it  is  lightly  browned,  and  pour  over  it  as 
much  good  gravy  or  stock  as  will  barely  cover 
it  Add  a tea-spoonful  of  freshly-made  mus- 
tard, a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  a pmch  ot 
cayenne.  Let  the  sauce  boil  up  quickly,  then 
put  the  pan  at  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  let  its 
contents  simmer  as  gently  as  possible  for  one 
hour  or  more.  Fry  in  hot  fat  till  lightly 
browned  twelve  button  mushrooms,  twelve 
small  onions,  a carrot,  a turnip,  and  two  or 
three  sticks  of  celery,  all  cut  small.  Put  these 
into  the  saucepan,  and  let  all  continue  simmer- 
ing till  the  vegetables  are  tender.  Thicken  the 
gravy  with  a spoonful  of  brown  thickening , 
when  it  is  smooth  add  a table-spoonful  of  Wor- 
cester sauce,  a tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce, 
the  strained  juice  of  a lemon,  and  a glassful  of 
port  or  claret.  Serve  very  hot.  Probable  cost, 
rump  steak,  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  pound. 

Rump  Steak,  Stewed,  with  Onions. 

Take  a pound  of  tender  rump  steak,  and 

dredge  pepper  and  a little  salt  over  it.  Butter 
a saucepan  which  has  a tightly-fitting  lid  very 
thickly  ; or,  if  preferred,  rub  it  over  with  good 
beef  dripping.  Lay  the  steak  in  it,  add  two 
large  Spanish  onions  thinly  sliced,  and  an  ounce 
of  butter  or  dripping.  Cover  the  saucepan 
closely,  and  put  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire:  to 
steam  as  gently  as  possible  for  two  hours  and  a 
half.  Take  it  up,  lay  the  steak  upon  a dish, 
put  the  onions  upon  it,  and  serve  immediately. 
It  will  be  found  that  sufficient  moisture  has 
exuded  from  the  onions  to  make  gravy,  although 
no  liquor  was  put  into  the  pan.  If  tomatoes  are 
used  instead  of  onions,  the  dripping  will  not  be 
needed.  Time,  two  and  a half  hours. 

Rump  Steak,  Stewed,  with  Oysters. 
— Take  a slice  of  rump  steak  three  quartors  of 
an  inch  thick,  weighing  about  2|  pounds. . Rub 
this  well  on  both  sides  with  a savoury  mixture 
made  of  a minced  onion,  three  salt-spoonfuls  of 
salt,  as  much  summer  savoury  as  will  lie  on 
a sixpence,  and  fry  it  in  hot  fat  till  lightly 
browned.  Lay  it  in  a saucepan  with  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  water,  and  add  a clove, 
two  allspice,  a blade  of  mace,  and  tho  liquor 
from  two  dozen  oysters.  Cover  tho  saucepan 
closely,  and  let  the  steak  simmor  gently  till  it 
is  tender.  Take  out  the  steak,  strain  the  gravy, 
and  thicken  with  a little  brown  thickening  or 


flour  and  butter.  Let  it  boil  till  smooth  Put 
back  the  steak  and  the  oysters  bearded,  let  them 
simmer  for  five  minutes,  and  then  serve.  Inej 
must  on  no  account  boil.  When  expense  is  a 
consideration,  tinned  oysters  may  be.  used  toi 
this  dish  instead  of  fresh  ones.  Time,  one 
and  a half  to  two  hours.  Probable  cost,  rump 
steak,  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Rump  Steak,  Stewed,  with  Piquant 
Sauce. — Take  a pound  and  a half  of  tender 
steak  an  inch  thick,  and  fry  this  in  hot  fat  till 
it  is  lightly  and  equally  browned.  Take  it  up, 
put  it  into  a saucepan  which  has  been  twice 
rubbed  across  with  garlic,  and  pour  over  it  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  good  gravy.  Add  the 
strained  juice  of  a lemon,  a tea-spoonful  ot 
grated  horseradish,  a tea-spoonful  of  finely 
minced  shallot,  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  pars- 
ley, a tea-spoonful  of  moist  sugar,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  mixed  mustard,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  Cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  let 
its  contents  stew  gently  for  an  hour.  Peel  mid 
mince  finely  two  small  mushrooms,  and  a truffle, 
if  it  can  be  had.  If  not,  use  four  mushrooms. 
Simmer  them  quickly  in  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
vinegar  for  ten  minutes.  Add  them  to  the  steak, 
simmer  all  gently  together  for  half  an  hour 
longer,  and  serve.  Time,  nearly  two  hours. 
Probable'  cost,  rump  steak,  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Rump  Steak,  Stuffed.— Take  two 
pounds  of  well-hung  steak  cut  in  one  piece,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Lay  it  on  a 
table,  and  spread  upon  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
good  veal  stuffing.  Roll  it  round,  and  tie  it  with 
twine,  fastening  the  ends  securely.  Dissolve  a 
table-spoonful  of  bacon  fat  in  a saucepan,  put 
in  the  rolled  steak,  and  turn  it  about  till  it  is 
equally  browned  all  over.  Pour  upon  it  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  stock  or  water,  cover  the 
saucepan  closely,  and  let  the  steak  stew  gentlv 
until  tender.  Lay  the  meat  in  a hot  dish,  and 
remove  the  twine.  Thicken  the  gravy,  pour 
it  over  the  beef,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time  to 
stew  the  steak,  two  hours.  Probable  cost,  rump 
steak,  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  pound.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 


Rump  Steaks,  Gravy  for.— Pour  the 
fat  out  of  the  pan,  dredge  the  pan  with  flour, 
let  it  brown  a little,  and  then  put  into  it  one 
ounce  of  butter;  rub  and  mix  the  butter  and 
flour  well  together  in  the  pan,  and  when  it  is 
a little  brown  reduce  it  to  the  thickness  of 
cream,  by  mixing  gradually  with  it  a little 
boiling  water,  a table-spoonful  of  ketchup,  and 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  salt  to  taste  ; 
keep  stirring  it  well  till  the  sauce  boils  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  pour  it  over  the  steaks 
through  a sieve.  The  steaks  may  be  garnished 
with  a few  sprigs  of  parsley,  or  with  scraped 
horseradish ; they  are  mostly  served  up  with- 
out any  other  sauce  than  tho  above,  but  some 
families  eat  them  with  oyster  sauce  or  mush- 
room sauce. 

Rusk-Nut  (tho  root  of  tho  Cyprus  escu- 
lent us). — This  is  a favourite  article  of  diet  in 
some  parts  of  Italy.  It  is  not  only  a substi- 
tute for  tho  chestnut,  but  more  delicately  and 
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pleasantly  tasted  than  that  nut.  Some  British 
travellers  have  refused  it,  believing  it  to  be 
deleterious ; but  we  can  assure  them  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  starving  when  a dish  of  rush- 
nut  can  bo  procured,  and  that  it  is  not  only 
safe,  but,  when  properly  prepared,  an  agreeable 
article  of  diet.  It  might  be  introduced  into 
Britain  with  little  trouble. 

Rusk  Cake. — Crush  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  rusks  to  powder,  and  pass  them  through  a 
colander.  Beat  the  yolks  of  seven  eggs  till 
light,  and  add  six  ounces  of  powdered  white 
sugar,  a pinch  of  powdered  cinnamon,  three 
cloves  powdered,  and  three  ounces  of  blanched 
and  pounded  almonds.  Beat  the  ingredients 
briskly  together  for  twenty  minutes.  Add  the 
powdered  rusks,  a table-spoonful  of  strained 
lemon-juice,  and,  lastly,  the  whites  of  all  the 
eggs  whisked  to  a firm  froth.  Beat  the  mix- 
ture thoroughly,  put  it  into  a buttered  mould, 
and  bake  immediately.  In  order  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  cake  is  done  enough,  try  it 
with  a skewer  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  do  not 
do  this  until  the  cake  looks  firm,  as  it  will  be  all 
the  nicer  if  it  is  not  moved  about  during  the 
baking.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d. 

Rusk  Pudding. — Take  three  ounces  of 
thin  rusks.  Spread  a little  jam  between  every 
two,  and  press  them  closely  together.  Arrange 
them  neatly  in  a buttered  mould,  and  pour 
over  them  a custard  made  with  a pint  of  milk 
(or  half  milk  and  half  cream),  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  and  a little  sugar  and  flavouring.  Let 
the  rusks  soak  for  an  hour,  then  steam  the 
pudding,  and  when  done  enough  serve  on  a 
hot  dish  with  wine  or  arrowroot  sauce  poured 
round  it.  Time  to  steam  the  pudding,  about 
two  hours.  Probable  cost,  if  made  with  milk, 
Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Rusk  Pudding  (another  way). — Sweeten 
a pint  of  milk,  and  flavour  it  with  lemon- 
rind  or  cinnamon.  Arrange  three  or  four 
rusks  in  a buttered  basin,  and  pour  the  milk 
over  them;  let  them  soak  for  half  an  hour. 
Whisk  two  eggs,  and  beat  them  up  with  the 
rusks ; then  add  a pinch  of  salt  and  a slice  of 
fresh  butter.  Lay  a buttered  paper  over  the 
basin,  which  must  be  quite  full,  tie  it  in  a 
floured  cloth,  and  plunge  it  into  fast-boiling 
water.  Boil  it  quickly  until  done  enough. 
Move  it  about  two  or  three  times  during  the 
first  half  of  boiling.  When  done  enough,  turn 
it  upon  a hot  dish,  and  servo  with  sweet  sauce 
or  wine  sauce.  If  liked,  candied  peel,  stoned 
raisins,  or  washed  currants  may  be  mixed  with 
the  pudding.  Time  to  boil,  an  hour  and  a half. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Rusks. — No.  1.  Put  two  pounds  of  flour 
into  a bowl,  and  mix  with  it  a pinch  of  salt  and 
six  ounces  of  powdered  sugar  (if  the  rusks 
are  intended  for  cheese  the  sugar  should  bo 
omitted).  Dissolve  four  ounces  of  butter  in 
half  a pint  of  hot  milk.  Add  six  wcll-boaten 
eggs,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and 
with  this  liquor  work  tho  flour  into  a smooth 
dough.  Cover  with  a cloth,  and  sot  it  in  a 
warm  place  to  riso.  When  light  knead  it,  and 
divide  into  small  cakes  the  size  of  an  orange. 


Lay  these  closely  together  in  a buttered  pan, 
and  bake  in  a brisk  oven.  When  done  enough’ 
take  them  out,  break  them  in  halves,  aud 
place  them  again  in  the  oven  to  get  crisp 
on  the  other  side.  When  cold  keep  them 
closely  packed  in  tin  canisters.  Time  to  bake, 
altogether  about  half  an  hour.  No.  2.  Warm 
half  a pint  of  milk,  and  stir  into  it  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  good  yeast.  Put  a pound  of  flour 
into  a bowl,  and  mix  with  it  a pinch  of  salt  and 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar.  Make 
a hollow  in  the  flour,  but  not  so  deep  as  to  lay 
bare  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  and  stir  in  the 
yeast  and  milk  to  make  a thin  batter.  Shred 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  the  flour, 
cover  the  bowl,  and  leave  it  in  a warm  place 
until  the  batter  rises  in  bubbles.  Work  all 
lightly  together  until  the  dough  no  longer 
sticks  to  the  hand,  then  let  it  rise  again  until 
the  surface  cracks.  Divide  the  dough  into 
rolls  six  inches  long  and  two  broad,  lay  these 
side  by  side  on  a buttered  tin.  and  set  them 
before  the  fire  for  a few  minutes  to  rise.  Bake 
in  a quick  oven.  When  done  enough,  tear 
them  into  halves,  and  put  them  again  into 
the  oven  till  they  are  crisp.  A table-spoonful 
of  aniseed  may  be  worked  into  the  rusks,  if 
liked,  and  they  will  then  be  good  for  infants’ 
food.  No.  3.  Stir  two  ounces  of  butter  in  half 
a pint  of  warm  milk  until  dissolved,  add  a 
table-spoonful  of  yeast  and  two  well-beaten 
eggs.  Put  a pound  of  flour  into  a bowl,  and 
mix  with  it  a heaped  table-spoonful  of  pow- 
dered sugar.  Make  a hole  in  the  centre,  pour 
in  the  eggs  and  milk,  and  beat  in  as  much 
flour  from  the  side  as  will  make  a thin  batter. 
Sprinkle  a little  flour  over  this,  cover  the  bowl 
with  a cloth,  and  leave  the  preparation  to  rise 
until  the  bubbles  show  themselves  through  the 
flour ; this  will  be  in  about  an  hour.  Knead  the 
whole  into  a firm  dough,  divide  it  into  small 
cakes  a little  larger  than  an  egg,  and  let  these 
rise  on  the  baking-tins  for  another  hour.  Bake 
the  cakes  in  a moderate  oven,  and  when  cool 
put  them  in  a warm  screen  to  dry  for  half  an 
hour.  Store  in  tins  in  a dry  place.  Time  to 
bake,  about  twenty  minutes. 

Rusks  (another  way). — Take  four  eggs,  half 
a pint  each  of  new  milk  and  warm  water,  quarter 
of  a pound  of  melted-butter,  quarter  of  a pound 
of  sugar,  and  three  table-spoonfuls  of  yeast. 
Beat  these  ingredients  together  with  as  much 
flour,  added  gradually,  as  will  make  a very  light 
paste.  Let  it  riso  for  half  an  hour  before  the  fire, 
then  add  a little  more  flour,  and  form  into  small 
cakes  or  loaves  five  or  six  inches  wide;  flatten  the 
cakes,  bake  them  moderately,  and  when  cold  cut 
them  into  slices  the  size  of  rusks,  and  put  them 
into  the  oven  to  brown  a little.  This  is  a nice 
toa-cake  to  eat  hot,  or,  with  carraways,  to  eat 
cold. 

Rusks  (another  way). — Take  four  pounds 
of  flour,  six  ounces  of  butter,  four  ounces  of 
loaf  sugar,  and  ono  quart  of  milk.  Ferment 
and  make  into  a dough  as  for  buns,  weigh  it  in 
pieces  of  ono  pound,  ono  pound  and  a half,  or 
two  pounds  each,  and  make  it  into  long  even 
rolls  five  or  six  inches  iu  circumference;  let 
those  bo  q ui to  straight  and  square  at  the  ends, 
place  them  on  buttered  tins,  so  that  they  may 
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not  touch  each  other,  flatten  them  a Httle  mth 
vour  hand,  and  prove  them ; when  they  are 
near  proof,  prick  them  several  times  alon0  the 
toTwith  a fork  or  small  piece  ot  wire,  which 
will  prevent  the  top  crust  or  rind  j 

hake  them  in  a moderate  oven,  when  they 
w-e  a day  or  two  old  cut  them  crossway  into 
thin  slices  with  a sharp  knife  Lay  thorn  o 
clean  tins  close  to  each  other,  and  put  themm 
a brisk  oven ; when  they  are  nicely  coloured 
take  them  out,  turn  them  on  the  other  side, 
put  them  in  again,  and  when  coloured  they  are 
done.  Dr.  Franklin  remarks,  m his  maritime 
observations,  that  this  is  the  true.  original 
biscuit,  so  prepared  to  keep  for  sea,  being  twice 
baked,  as  its  name  imports. 

Rusks,  Bread,  for  Breakfast.-Take 
some  hot  rolls,  tear  them  in  halves,  and  put 
them  in  a moderate  oven  to  crisp  and  brown. 
Serve  with  cocoa. 


Rusks  made  with.  Sour  Cream— Rub 

five  ounces  of  butter  into  a pound  of  flour  till 
it  is  as  fine  as  oatmeal.  Add  a pinch  ot  salt, 
four  table-spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  and 
two  ounces  of  candied  peel  finely  shred.  Work 
this  into  a smooth  lithe  dough  with  two  well- 
beaten  eggs  and  a little  more  than  half  a pint  ot 
thick  soui-  cream.  At  the  last  moment  fief01® 
baking  the  cakes  add  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
carbonate  of  soda  mixed  with  a tea-spoonful 
of  powdered  sugar  and  a tea-spoonful  of  flour. 
Divide  the  dough  into  two  or  three  cakes,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven.  When  it  is  done 
enough,  take  it  out  of  the  oven,  tear  it  m 
halves,  and  put  it  back  again  to  crisp.  Of 
course  the  cream  must  not  be  in  the  least  putrid, 
when  it  is  used.  Time  to  bake,  forty  to  fifty 
minutes. 

Rusks,  Plain— Cut  loaves  of  bread  into 
slices,  and  bake  them  in  a slow  oven  to  the 
proper  colour. 

Rusks,  Sweet.— Take  a stale  Savoy  cake, 
lemon  cake,  or  pound  cake,  cut  it  into  shces, 
and  divide  these  into  pieces  about  two  inches 
square.  Place  these  on  a baking-tin,  and  put 
them  into  a cool  oven  to  dry.  When  they  are 
crisp  and  brown  they  are  done  enough.  Store 
in  a tin  box  in  a dry  place. 

Rusks,  Tea.— Dissolve  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  saleratus  and  a tea-spoonful  of  salt  in  a 
spoonful  of  hot  water.  Stir  in  this  with  a pint 
of  warm  milk  and  half  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  brewer's  yeast.  Put  the  liquor  into  a 
bowl,  and  stir  into  it  as  much  fine  flour  as 
will  make  a soft  lithe  dough.  Knead  this 
thoroughly,  cover  the  bowl  with  a . cloth, 
and  put  it  in  a warm  place  to  rise..  It 
will  be  light  in  a couple  of  hours.  Work  into 
the  dough  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  dissolved,  but  not 
hot.  Flour  the  hands  thoroughly,  and  make 
the  dough  up  into  small  cakes  the  size  of  an 
orange,  lay  those  sido  by  sido  in  a buttered  pan, 
brush  the  tops  over  with  milk,  and  bako  in  a 
quick  oven.  Serve  hot.  Time  to  bako,  half  an 
hour. 

Rusks  with.  Jam. — Pour  a pint  of  boil- 
ing milk — sweetened  and  flavoured — over  five  or 
six  rusks  in  a pie-dish.  Let  them  soak  for  ton 


minutes,  then  boat  thorn  lightly  with  a fo  '» 
and  spread  upon  them  a layer  of  good  jam.  l°u 
upon  this  some  custard  made  ^th  a pmt  of 
milk,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  a littloBagax 
and  flavouring.  Leave  the  preparation  till  cold, 
sift  powdered  sugar  over  it,  or  lay  upon  it  tne 
whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  foam,  and  serve. 
Time,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  prepare. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Russian  Cabbage  Soup.— This  ancient 
Russian  national  dish— known  as  schstchi—e n- 
iovs  an  immense  reputation.  There  are  many 
ways  of  preparing  it.  The  following  is  one 
of  the  best  known: — Take  six  or  eight  white 
cabbages  shredded,  half  a pound  of  pearl  bar- 
ley, a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  a handful 
of  salt,  and  two  pounds  of  mutton  cut  into 
small  pieces,  with  two  quarts  of  Kvas  or  broth. 
The  meat,  salted  for  thirty-six  Lours  is  put 
into  a press,  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  not  thrown 
into  the  pot  till  the  cabbage  has  boiled.  Some 
artichokes  cut  into  four  are  added,  and  when 
the  whole  is  dished  three  spoonfuls  of  thick 
cream  are  poured  oyer  it.  The  soup  is  some- 
times made  with  oil  instead  of  butter,  and  wit 
fish  instead  of  meat,  usually  during  the  fasts. 


Russian  Cakes.— Make  a batter  by 
whisking  together  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  an 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  powdered  sugar, 
gradually  three  ounces  of  dried  flour,  two  ounces 
of  blanched  and  pounded  almonds,  a drachm  ot 
aniseed,  and, lastly,  the  whites  of  the  eggsbeaten 
to  a firm  froth.  Bake  the  batter  in  strong 
paper  cases  nearly  a foot  long  and  a quarter  of 
a foot  wide  and  deep.  When  they  are  suf- 
ficiently baked,  let  them  get  cold,  then  cut  them 
into  thin  slices,  and  put  them  again  into  the 
oven  till  they  are  crisp. 

Russian  Charlotte.— Trim  off  the  ends 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  Savoy  biscuits  perfectly 
straight,  line  the  sides  of  a straight  dry  mould 
with  them,  and  take  care  to  join  them  perfectly, 
so  that  the  contents  of  the  charlotte  cannot 
escape,  then  ornament  the  bottom  of  the  mould 
with  dried  fruit  or  strips  of  angelica.  Soak  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gelatine,  and  dissolve 
it  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk.  Whilst 
it  is  cooling  whip  half  a pint  of  double  cream 
till  it  is  thick.  Mix  with  it  a spoonful  of 
sugar,  a few  drops  of  flavouring,  and  the 
melted  gelatine.  Put  the  mixture  into  the 
mould,  a small  quantity  at  a time,  and  let  it  re- 
main in  ice  until  it  is  firm.  When  it  is  wanted, 
turn  it  out  carefully  upon  a glass  dish,  and 
serve.  If  the  mould  cannot  easily  be  turned 
out,  plunge  it  into  hot  water  for  a moment. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 

Russian  Charlotte  (another  way).— 
Take  some  biscuits  a la  cuillero.  These  are 
made  the  same  as  sponge  biscuits.  Instead  of 
being  baked  in  frames  or  in  a form,  they  are 
made  into  thin  cakes  about  two  inches  wide 
and  four  or  five  long ; they  aro  then  baked 
on  wafer-paper,  tho  top  boing  glazed  with 
sugar  sifted  through  a tamis.  They  should  be 
baked  in  a very  moderate  oven.  Line  a form 
at  tho  sides  and  bottom  with  them,  placing 
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them  so  close  together  that  no  space  remains 
between ; fill  tho  centre  with  a whipped  cream 
or  a fromago ; turn  the  charlotte  out  into  a 
dish,  and  send  at  once  to  table.  It  should  not 
he  kept  long  unless  on  ice. 

Bussian  Charlotte  with  Apples.— 

Take  Borne  biscuits  a la  cuillere  (see  the  pre- 
ceding recipe).  Line  a form  with  them,  placing 
them  as  close  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  form 
a complete  case.  Peel  and  slice  a dozen  apples, 
and  stew  them  in  a little  butter.  Pill  the  form 
with  the  apples,  leaving  a space  in  the  centre. 
Pill  this  space  with  a marmalade  of  apricots, 
cherries,  or  quinces.  Turn  out  the  charlotte  on 
a dish,  and  serve  cold. 

Bussian  Jelly. — Take  the  remains  of 
jelly  of  any  kind,  put  it  in  a bowl,  and  set  it  in 
a pan  of  hot  water  until  dissolved.  Put  the 
basin  upon  ice,  and  whisk  the  jelly  briskly  till 
it  begins  to  stiffen  and  form  a creamy  froth, 
then  pour  it  at  once  into  a mould  set  in  ice. 
When  it  is  firm  turn  it  out.  When  convenient, 
two  or  three  kinds  of  jelly  appropriately  fla- 
voured can  be  mixed  together. 

Bussian  mode  of  Preserving  Fruit. 

— A method  of  preserving  fruit,  in  extensive 
uge  in  Russia,  consists  in  moistening  quicklime 
with  water  containing  a little  creosote,  so  as 
to  cause  it  to  fall  into  powder.  The  fruit  is 
packed  in  a wooden  box,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  filled  in  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  with  the  lime. 
The  stratum  is  covered  with  a sheet  of  paper, 
and  the  fruit  laid  upon  this,  each  piece  by  it- 
self, so  that  no  one  touches  another.  A sheet 
of  paper  is  placed  on  the  top  of  this  layer  of 
fruit  and  then  a second  layer  of  lime  is  sifted  in. 
In  this  way  lime,  paper,  and  fruit  alternately  till 
the  box  is  filled.  The  comers  are  then  filled 
with  finely-powdered  charcoal.  By  covering 
the  box  with  a tightly-fitting  top,  the  fruit  can, 
it  is  said,  be  kept  fresh  for  at  least  a year. 

Bussian  Polony. — Russian  polony  should 
be  made  of  hard  old  Belfast  hams,  which  are 
easily  procured,  and  from  beef,  which  is  to  be 
prepared  in  the  following  manner : — Take  a 
small  round,  or  part  of  a large  one,  of  ox  beef 
(for  the  udder  of  the  cow  cannot  be  used  here) ; 
rub  it  all  over  with  common  salt,  and  scatter 
more  under  and  over  it ; so  let  it  lie  four  days. 
Then  wipe  it,  and  put  it  into  tho  following 
pickle,  in  a deep  pan  : — 

Water  that  has  boiled  . 1 gallon 

Common  salt  . . .2  lbs. 

Saltpetre  . . . .2  ounces 

Bay-salt  . . . .2  lbs. 

Let  it  lio  fourteen  days  more  covered  with 
pickle.  Take  it  out  and  wipe  it  well ; tie 
string  round  it,  and  hang  it  to  smoke  for 
twonty  days  in  a powerful  smoke,  turning  it 
often ; and  when  taken  from  the  chimney  hang 
it  in  a warm  dry  room  three  weeks  longer  to 
harden.  Take  then  an  equal  weight  of  ham 
and  beef,  and  cut  oil  all  the  hard  fat,  which 
put  asido.  Out  up  tho  meat  in  small  pieces, 
and  lcavo  no  skinny  or  fibrous  parts  in  it. 
Boat  each  separately  in  a mortar  until  vory 
fine,  and  work  it  into  a consistence;  being 
completely  mixed,  add  finely-ground  black 
pepper,  and  then  cut  your  hard  fat  up  into 


small  squares  the  size  of  a pea,  and  mix  these 
generally  and  equally  throughout  the  mass. 
Dissolve  gum-dragon  so  that  it  is  very  thick, 
and  work  it  amongst  the  meat  until  the  paste 
has  become  just  soft  enough  to  stuff  the  skins, 
which  must  be  the  largest  you  can  get,  and 
taken  from  large  oxen.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  in  filling  them,  so  that  the  meat  may 
soon  bo  united  into  a solid  mass,  which  can 
only  be  effected  by  force  ; the  skins  must  then 
be  well  tied  up,  and  hung  to  dry ; they  must 
be  smoked  for  a fortnight,  and  kept  three 
months  in  a dry  closet. 


Bussian  Salad. — Cut  some  carrots,  tur- 
nips, parsnips,  and  beetroot  into  strips  with  a 
scoop.  Add,  if  liked,  other  vegetables,  such  as 
asparagus,  peas,  French  beans,  gherkins,  capers, 
scraped  horseradish,  &c.  &c.  Put  the  vegetables 
in  a salad-dish  in  layers,  season  each  layer  with 
mayonnaise  or  Tartar  sauce,  and  gradually  di- 
minish the  size  of  the  layers,  till  the  salad  comes 
to  a point.  Ornament  with  a border  of  aspic 
jelly,  picked  prawns,  olives,  or  gherkins,  and 
garnish  the  surface  with  small  balls  of  caviare. 

Bussian  Sauce. — Dissolve  a slice  of  butter 
in  a small  saucepan,  and  add  two  ounces  of  lean 
undressed  ham  cut  into  dice,  four  minced  shal- 
lots, a bay -leaf,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a spoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  scraped 
horseradish,  a dessert-spoonful  of  sugar,  a little 
pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg,  a wine-glassful 
of  vinegar,  and  the  same  of  light  wine.  Cover 
the  saucepan  closely,  and  let  its  contents  steam 
gently  for  a. quarter  of  an  hour.  Add  half  a pint 
of  good  white  sauce  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs. 
Stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire  till  it  begins  to 
thicken,  and  strain  through  a sieve  for  use. 
The  sauce  must  not  boil  after  the  eggs  are 
added,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  put  them 
into  it  until  partially  cooled.  Time,  about 
forty  minutes  to  prepare  the  sauce. 

Bussian  Sauce  (another  way).— Take 
four  spoonfuls  of  grated  horseradish ; two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  made  mustard,  a salt-spoonful  of 
salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  sugar,  and  as  much  vine- 
gar as  will  just  cover  the  ingredients.  This  is 
a good  sauce  for  all  kinds  of  cold  meat,  and 
when  added  to  melted  butter  makes  a good  fish 


sauce. 

Bussian  Soup— Take  about  two  quarts  of 
good  brown  soup  nicely  flavoured,  and  pour  tins, 
when  ready  for  serving,  into  the  tureen  over 
three  ounces  of  dressed  ham  finely  shred  and 
some  small  sausages  already  fried  and  drained 
thoroughly  from  fat.  The  soup  may  be  made 
as  follows: — Chop  two  Spanish  onions,  and  mix 
with  them  the  wholo  heart  of  a cabbage  finely 
shrod.  Fry  tho  mixture  in  a little  butter  till 
the  vegetables  are  lightly  browned,  dredge  two 
ounces  of  flour  over  them,  and  moisten  the  paste 
with  about  three  pints  of  good  stock.  Add  a 
little  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg ; lot  the 
soup  boil  once,  then  draw  the  saucepan  to  the 
side,  and  let  its  contents  simmer  for  hall  an  hour 
or  more,  carefully  removing  the  scum  ns  it  rises. 
Add  a glassful  of  light  wine  and  a spoonful 
of  eoarseW-shred  tarragon  or  chervil,  and  the 
Houp  will  lie  readv  for  serving.  Time,  about  an 
hour.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 
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Russian  Tea-Take  a quart  of  milkand 
set  it  on  the  fire.  Whenever  it  hods  throw  m 
a large  tea-spoonful  of  the  best  tea , let  it  boil 
some  minutes,  strain,  add  sugar  to  taste,  set  it 
again  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils  add  a 
liaison  of  eggs.  This  is  a highly-approved 
remedy  for  a cold. 

Russian  Zakouski.— “ What  is  in  Russia 
called  zakouski,”  says  M.  Dubois,  in  his  able 
“ Cosmopolitan  Cookery,”  is  nothing  but  those 
cold  hors  d' oeuvre  which  the  Russians  are  ac- 
customed to  take  before  sitting  down  to 
dinner.  These  dishes  are  generally  composed  ot 
sandwiches  ( canapes ) prepared  with  herrings, 
smoked  salmon,  anchoides,  caviare,  eggs  boiled 
hard  and  chopped.  But  besides  these  canapes, 
commonly  some  soused  or  pickled  fish  is  served, 
or  crayfish  tails,  little  tartlets,  pickles,  ogursis, 
smoked  breast  of  goose  cut  into  thin  slices. 

“All  these  dainties  are  served  on  a little 
table,  where  also  several  kinds  of  liqueurs  and 
little  glasses  are  kept  ready;  the  liqueurs 
generally  being  Dantzig  brandy,  arrack,  kiirn- 
mel,  and  cognac.  The  zakouskis  are  partaken 
of  but  a few  minutes  previous  to  taking  dinner, 
but  without  sitting  down.  In  the  Petersburg 
hotels  the  zakouski  table  is  a fixture.” 


Ruthven  Cake.— Heat  three  pints  of  milk, 
and  stir  into  this,  until  dissolved,  eight  ounces  of 
fresh  butter.  Let  the  liquor  cool,  then  mix  with 
it  a quarter  of  a stone  of  Hour,  six  ounces  of 
powdered  and  sifted  loaf  sugar,  the  thin  rind  of 
two  lemons  finely  minced,  a pinch  of  powdered 
cinnamon,  a pound  of  picked  and  dried  currants, 
six  well-beaten  eggs,  and  three  large  spoonfuls  of 
fresh  yeast.  Knead  the  mixture  thoroughly  to 
a smooth  dough.  Cover  the  bowl  with  a cloth, 
and  set  it  in  a warm  place  to  rise.  It  will  take 
about  three  hours.  Put  the  dough  into  buttered 
tins,  and  bake  these  in  a well-heated  oven.  Time 
to  bake,  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  7d.  per  cake.  Sufficient  for  two  good-sized 
cakes. 


Rye. — This  species  of  grain  is  much  more 
hardy  but  incalculably  less  valuable  in  every 
respect  than  wheat.  It  has  been  cultivated 
from  time  immemorial,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
a native  of  the  Caspian  Caucasian  desert.  In 
Britain  it  is  very  little  used  as  an  article  of  food 
compared  with  wheat  and  oats,  though  in  tho 
north  of  Europe  and  in  Flanders  it  forms  a 
principal  article  of  human  subsistence,  but 
generally  mixed  with  wheat,  and  sometimes 
also  with  barley. 

The  cultivation  of  rye  docs  not  extend  so  far 
north  as  that  of  barley,  but  it  grows  in  regions 
too  cold  for  wheat,  and  on  soils  too  poor  and 
sandy  for  any  other  grain.  Its  ripening  can  also 
be  more  confidently  depended  on  in  cold  regions 
than  that  of  any  other  grain.  But  rye,  it 
should  bo  observed,  succeeds  best,  and  is  most 
productive,  in  a climato  where  wheat  ripens. 
It  delights  in  sandy  soil. 

Rye  and  Indian  Moal,  Bread  of.— 

“The  proportions  of  rye  and  com-moal  used,” 
Hays  an  American  writer,  “ may  be  variod 
according  to  the  taste.  If  tho  largest  propor- 
tion of  rye  is  used,  make  tho  dough  stiff;  if 
the  largest  proportion  of  cora-mcal,  mako  tho 


dough  softer.  The  greater  the  proportion  of 
corn-meal,  tho  longer  the  bread  requires  baking. 
The  best  way  to  mix  the  dough  is  to  put  the 
com-meal  into  a glazed  earthen  pan,  sprmklo 
salt  over  it,  pour  on  boiling  water,  work  it  till 
thoroughly  wet,  and  when  about  milk- warm 
add  the  rye-flour  with  the  yeast,  and  as  much 
more  warm,  but  not  hot,  water  as  is  required. 
Work  the  dough  until  stiff,  but  not  so  stiff  as 
flour  dough.  Put  it  then  into  a deep  greased 
pan,  put  your  hand  in  warm  water,  and  pat 
down  the  top,  set  it  to  rise  in  a warm  place  by 
the  stove  in  winter,  but  in  the  sun  in  summer. 
When  it  begins  to  crack  on  the  top,  which 
will  be  in  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half,  put 
in  a well-heated  oven.  To  make  the  bread  two- 
thirds  of  com-meal,  take  four  quarts  of  sifted 
com-meal,  sprinkle  a table-spoonful  of  salt 
over  it,  and  pour  over  it  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  as  directed  above ; when  lukewarm  add 
two  quarts  of  rye-meal,  half  a pint  of  lively 
yeast  mixed  in  a pint  of  warm  water  ; add  more 
water  if  necessary.  Bake  two  or  three  hours. 
This  makes  a loaf  weighing  seven  or  eight 
pounds.” 

Rye  as  a Substitute  for  Coffee.— 

“ Rye,”  says  an  old  collection  of  recipes,  “will 
be  found  a wholesome  and  economical  substitute 
for  coffee.  It  must  first  be  well  cleaned,  and 
boiled  till  it  becomes  soft,  care  being  taken  that 
it  does  not  burst,  and  then  put  to  dry  in  the 
sun  or  in  an  oven,  and  afterwards  burnt  and 
ground  like  coffee.  To  use  it,  take  as  much 
water  as  it  is  wished  to  have  cups  of  coffee,  and 
boil  and  strain  it,  adding  a third  of  real  coffee  ; 
and  the  whole  will  resemble  pure  coffee  from 
the  Indies,  and  not  require  so  much  sugar  as  the 
common  sort.” 

Rye  Batter  Cakes.— Mix  as  much  luke- 
warm milk  with  a pint  of  rye-meal  as  will  make 
a thin  batter.  Beat  this  well,  add  a little  salt 
and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  home-made  yeast. 
Let  the  dough  rise,  then  bake  the  cakes  on  a 
griddle.  Or  take  from  the  risen  dough  made 
for  rye  bread  as  much  as  will  make  a small 
loaf.  Work  into  this  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
good  dripping  or  butter,  make  tho  dough  into 
a flat  cake  an  inch  thick,  and  bake  in  a quick 
oven.  Time  to  bake,  twenty  minutes  or  more. 

Rye  Bread. — Late  in  the  evening,  pour  a 
quart  of  warm  water  into  a large  bowl,  and  stir 
into  this  as  much  flour  as  will  make  a smooth 
batter.  Cover  tho  bowl  with  a cloth,  set  it  in 
a warm  place,  and  let  the  sponge  rise.  In  the 
morning,  put  into  another  bowl  threo  pounds 
and  a half  of  rye-flour.  Scoop  a hollow  in  the 
centre,  pour  in  the  sponge,  add  a spoonful  of 
salt  and  a small  piece  of  saleratus  dissolved  in 
a spoonful  of  warm  water,  and  knead  the  dough 
thoroughly  till  it  no  longer  sticks  to  tho  bowl 
and  the  hands.  In  kneading  it,  add  a little  more 
warm  water  if  necessary.  Cover  the  bowl,  and 
let  tho  dough  rise  for  threo  hours,  or  till  it  is 
light ; mako  it  up  into  loaves,  and  bake  these 
in  a quick  oven.  Time  to  bake,  throe  quarters 
of  an  hour  to  one  hour,  according  to  tho  size  of 
tho  loaves. 

Rye  Bread  (another  way). — “Ryo,”  says 
Miss  Acton,  in  her  “ English  Bread  Book,” 
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“does  not  soem  to  be  regarded  with  much 
favour  in  England,  as  littlo  is  grown  hero, 
and  the  imported  supplies  are  very  scanty, 
compared  with  those  of  all  other  grain ; yot, 
from  the  positive  amount  of  nutriment  which 
it  affords,  it  stands  next  in  value  to  wheat, 
and  makes  excellent  bread  in  combination  with 
wheat-meal  or  flour.  It  ferments  easily,  is 
considered  by  many  persons  as  of  pecu- 
liarly agreeable  flavour  (to  others  its  sweet- 
ness is  sometimes  an  objection) ; it  keeps 
well,  is  wholesome,  and  economical  also.  The 
black  bread  of  Germany  and  other  parts  of 
Europe  is  composed  of  rye  only  ground  into 
coarse  meal,  and  fermented  often  by  means  of 
leaven  (or  dough  left  from  a previous  baking 
and  become  slightly  sour),  which  is  an  un- 
favourable mode  of  fabricating  it,  because  rye 
has  a tendency  to  pass  quickly  into  what  is 
termed  the  acetous  state  of  fermentation,  and 
requires  to  be  carefully  watched  and  skilfully 
managed  to  prevent  the  bread  made  of  it  from 
acquiring  an  acid  taste.  When  the  flour  of 
rye  is  mixed  with  half  or  two-thirds  as  much 
of  wheat-flour,  the  dough  may  be  prepared  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  rather  less  time  in  warm 
weather  being  allowed  for  its  rising.” 

Rye-bread  in  Holland. — In  Holland 
two  sorts  of  rye-bread  are  eaten,  the  one  hand- 
made, the  other  manufactured  by  machinery . 
The  latter  is  preferred  by  the  wealthier  classes  : 
it  is  of  a dark  colour,  and  has  an  odour  not  unlike 
gingerbread.  The  working  classes,  on  the  other 
hand,  like  hand-made  rye-bread  best,  because  it 
is  whiter — a popular  taste  which  finds  its  coun- 
terpart in  this  country.  There  is  no  real  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  the  rye,  but  there  is 
in  the  baking,  the  hand-made  bread  being  left 
in  the  oven  for  twenty-four  hours,  while  the 
machine-made  is  left  for  twice  that  time. 

Rye  Drop  Cakes. — Mix  together  a quart 
of  milk,  two  eggs  well  beaten,  a piece  of  butter 
as  large  as  an  egg,  one  tea-spoonful  of  soda, 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  half  a 
cupful  of  white  sugar,  and  enough  rye-meal  to 
make  a thick  batter.  Bake  for  half  an  hour. 

Rye-meal  Mush  (an  American  recipe). — 
Stir  fresh-ground  rye  gradually  into  boiling 
water  into  which  a little  salt  has  been  thrown. 
Let  the  preparation  boil  for  about  an  hour. 

Rye,  Nutritive  Properties  of.— Rye 

and  barley  resemble  the  grain  of  wheat  very 
much  in  composition  and  nutritive  quality. 
They  differ  from  it  somewhat  in  flavour  and 
colour,  and  do  not  make  so  fair  and  spongy  a 
bread.  They  are  not  generally  preferred,  there- 
fore, in  countries  where  wheat  and  other  grains 
thrive  and  ripen.  Two  samples  of  newly-baked 
wheat  and  rye  bread,  made  and  examined  under 
the  same  circumstances,  were  found  to  consist 
respectively  of — 


Whoaten  broad.  Rye  bread. 


Water  . 

. 48 

484 

Gluten  . 

• • 6f 

4 

Starch,  &c.  . 

. 46f 

46* 

100 

100 

So  that  in  composition  and  nutritive  quality 
these  two  kinds  of  bread  very  closely  resemblod 


each  other,  and,  except  as  concerns  our  taste,  it 
is  a matter  of  indifference  whether  we  live  on 
the  one  or  the  other.  Rye  bread  possesses  one 
quality  which  is  in  some  respects  a valuable 
one  : it  retains  its  freshness  and  moisture  for  a 
longer  time  than  wheaten  bread,  and  can  be 
kept  for  months  without  becoming  hard,  dry, 
and  unpalatable.  This  arises  principally  from 
certain  peculiar  properties  possessed  by  the 
variety  of  gluten  which  exists  in  the  grain  of 
rye. 

Rye,  Wholesomeness  of.— In  those 

unaccustomed  to  its  use,  rye  is  apt  to  cause  an 
acescent  state  of  the  stomach  and  diarrhoea. 
The  grain  is  liable  to  a disease  called  ergot, 
which  depends  on  a fungus  which  attacks  and 
alters  the  character  of  the  grain.  Ergotted 
or  spurred  rye  is  poisonous  when  it  is  baked 
into  bread.  It  causes  febrile  symptoms,  great 
debility,  often  paralysis,  tumours,  abscesses, 
gangrene,  and  death.  Some  cf  the  epidemics 
which  have  occasionally  nearly  depopulated  the 
north  of  Europe  have  been  traced  to  the  use  of 
the  spurred  rye. 


s 

Sabotiere.— “An  apparatus  for  making  ices : 
it  is  composed  of  two  principal  parts — a pail, 
which  is  indented  towards  the  top  and  covered, 
and  the  sabotiere,  or  inner  vessel,  slightly  conical, 
which  is  inserted  in  the  pail,  on  which  it  rests  by 
a projecting  border  or  rim ; this  vessel  is  closed 
at  the  bottom  like  a cup,  and  open  at  the  top  to 
admit  the  creams  to  be  iced.  The  freezing  mix- 
ture is  turned  into  the  pail,  and  the  creams  to 
be  iced  into  the  inner  vessel ; its  cover  is  then 
fastened  by  the  hook,  and  the  vessel  is  set  into 
the  pail  among  the  freezing  liquid ; then  taking 
the  whole  by  the  handle  of  the  sabotiere,  an 
alternate  motion  of  rotation  is  given  to  it  for 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  cream  is 
sufficiently  frozen.” 

Sack.— The  term  sack  is  a corruption  of 
“sec,”  signifying  dry,  and  was  applied  in  old 
times  to  wines  made  from  half-dried  grapes. 
The  sack  of  Shakespeare’s  day  is  supposed  to 
have  been  what  we  now  call  sherry.  Sack 
posset  was  a beverage  highly  esteemed  300  or 
400  years  ago,  and  as  some  of  our  readers  may 
like  to  taste  it,  we  givo  below  a few  recipes  for 
its  manufacture. 

Sack  Cream. — Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
and  mix  with  them  gradually  half  a pint  of 
cream  and  half  a pint  of  lukewarm  milk.  Add 
a little  sugar,  a flavouring  of  grated  lemon- 
rind,  and  a glassful  of  sherry.  Stir  the 
cream  over  the  fire  till  it  begins  to  thicken,  and 
be  very  careful  that  it  does  not  curdle.  Serve 
it  in  custard-glasses,  with  a little  powdered 
cinnamon  sprinkled  over  the  top.  Send  rata- 
fias or  other  sweet  biscuits  to  table  with  the 
cream.  Time,  five  or  six  minutes  to  beat  the 
cream.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  sherry, 
Is.  4d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  glasses. 

Sack  Posset  (Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  recipe). 
—Boil  together  half  a pint  of  sherry  and  half  a 
pint  of  ale,  and  add  gradually  a quart  of  boiling 
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cream  or  milk.  Sweeten  the  mixture  well  and 
flavour  with  grated  nutmeg.  Put  it  into  a 
heated  dish,  cover  it  over,  and  let  it  stand  by 
the  tiro  two  or  three  hours.  Lady  Mallet  s 
rccipe Break  eighteen  new-laid  eggs  into  a 
bowl,  and  carefully  remove  the  specks.  Beat 
the  eggs  till  they  are  lightly  frothed.  Boil  a 
quart  of  cold  and  a pint  of  boiled  sack  (or 
sherry)  with  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar 
and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Skim  the. liquor 
carefully,  and  when  it  has  boiled  a few  minutes, 
stir  it  off  the  fire  for  a minute,  then  add  it 
gradually  to  the  beaten  eggs.  Stir  the  pre- 
paration' over  a gentle  fire  till  it  begins  to 
thicken,  pour  it  quickly  from  one  vessel  to 
another  till  quite  smooth,  and  then  serve. 
Master  Budstone’s  recipe  Take  a quart  of 
sherry  or  brandy,  and  boil  it  with  a quarter  of 
a piiit  of  ale  and  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  sugar.  Skim  it  well,  then  mix  it  gradually 
with  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  and  the 
whites  of  sixteen  eggs.  Let  the  mixture  cool 
till  the  eggs  thicken,  then  stir  in  three  pints 
of  milk  or  cream  which  have  been  boiled  down 
to  a quart.  Pour  it  quickly  from  one  vessel  to 
another  till  it  is  quite  smooth,  and  then  serve. 

Sack  Whey  (for  Invalids).— Boil  a pint 
of  milk,  and  as  it  rises  in  the  pan  stir  into  it 
three  glasses  of  sherry.  Let  it  hoil  once  more, 
then  drain  it  back,  and  let  it  stand  till  the  curd 
forms.  Filter  the  whey,  sweeten,  dilute  it,  or 
not,  with  a little  water,  and  serve. 

Saddle  of  Mutton,  Carving  of.  — 

“This  joint,”  says  M.  Ude,  “is  by  no  means 
an  economical  one,  as  no  meat  from  the 
butcher’s  shop  is  so  excessively  dear,  consider- 
ing the  little  meat  you  can  cut  from  it,  and  the 
great  waste  there  is  in  skin,  fat,  and  bone  ; and 
that,  above  all,  it  produces  no  cold  meat  for 
future  use,  and  can  only  he  used  again  in  the 
shape  of  hash. 
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“ The  method  usually  adopted  in  carving  this 
joint  is  contrary  to  taste  and  judgment.  To 
nave  your  meat  in  the  grain,  pass  your  knife 
straight  to  one  side  of  the  chine,  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  bone ; then  turn  the  knife 
straight  from  you,  and  cut  the  first  slico  out ; 
then  cut  slices  of  lean  and  fat.  By  disengaging 
the  slices  from  the  fiat  bone  in  this  manner,  it 
will  have  a better  appearance,  and  you  will  bo 
enabled  to  assist  more  guests. 

“The  amateur  of  tender  meat  will,  by 
turning  the  saddlo  upside  down,  find  that  tho 
under  fillets  are  most  excellent,  and  worthy  to 
be  offered  to  the  first  epicure  of  the  day.” 

60  — N.E. 


Saffron.  — Saffron  is  very  largely  adul- 
terated with  tho  petals  of  other  plants,  espe- 
cially with  those  of  tho  mangold,  baJlron 
is  now  chiefly  imported  from  the  South  ot 
Europe,  especially  Spain.  It  was  iormeriy 
much  cultivated  in  this  country  in  tho  vicinity 
of  Saffron  Walden,  in  Cambridgeshire.  I he 
English  saffron  is  superior  to  that  brought  from. 
Spain.  Saffron  used,  to  be  so  extensively  used 
in  Cornwall  that  that  county  consumed  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  England  put  together.  In 
tho  West  of  England  it  is  still  largely  used  to 
colour  cakes. 

Saffron  Cakes.— Take  a quartern  of  fine 
flour,  and  a pound  and  a half  of  butter,  three 
ounces  of  caraway-seeds,  six  eggs  well-beaten, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  well-beaten  cloves  and 
mace,  a little  pounded  cinnamon,  one  pound  of 
sugar,  a little  rose-water  and  saffron,  a pint 
and  a half  of  yeast,  and  a quail  of  milk.  Mix 
these  ingredients  thus  : first  boil  the  milk  and 
butter,  then  skim  off  the  butter,  and  mix  it 
with  the  flour  and  a little  of  the  milk.  Stir  the 
yeast  into  the  rest,  and  strain  it.  Mix  it  with 
the  flour ; put  in  the  eggs  and  spice,  rose-water, 
tincture  of  saffron,  sugar,  and  eggs.  Beat  it  all 
well  up,  and  bake  in  a hoop  or  pan  well-but- 
tered, in  a quick  oven.  Time  to  bake,  an  hour 
and  a half. 

Saffron  Cakes  or  Buns.— Loaves,  cakes, 
or  buns  mixed  with  a little  saffron-water  will 
be  found  both  wholesome  and  palatable.  The 
medicinal  quality  of  saffron  is  stimulant,  and 
its  tendency  is  to  help  digestion.  It  is  said  to 
kill  or  drive  out  intestinal  worms.  To  make 
the  saffron- water,  infuse  a small  quantity  of 
saffron  in  a little  water.  After  a few  minutes, 
strain  the  liquor,  and  add  a spoonful  or  two  to 
an  ordinary  cake.  Be  sure  that  it  rises  well. 
The  cake  after  baking  will  retain  the  taste  and 
smell  of  the  saffron,  and  will  have  a rich  ap- 
pearance. 

Saffron  Cordial  Water  (Bobinson’s 


recipe)  : — 

Best  picked  saffron  . . . | oz. 

Sifted  loaf  sugar  . . . . 4 oz. 

Cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  sliced,  each  4 oz. 
Cloves  and  pimento,  bruised  . 1 oz. 

Sweet  almonds,  beaten  . . 1 oz. 

Bitter  do.  . . . . 5 oz. 

Caraways  . . . . . 1 oz. 

Pure  water  .....  1 pint. 

Proof  spirit  of  wine  ...  1 pint. 


Put  the  above  ingredients  into  a stone  jai, 
tho  almonds  beaten  with  a little  of  the  spirit  of 
wine.  Socure  the  cork,  and  let  the  ingredients 
infuse  in  the  usual  manner.  Then  strain  and 
filter  clear ; bottle,  cork,  and  seal.  This  should 
bo  kept  a whilo  to  let  the  strong  flavour  of  tho 
saffron  go  off. 

Saffron,  Preparation  of. — The  bulbs  of 
the  saffron  ( Crocus  sativus)  aro  planted  in  rows 
six  inches  apart,  and  threo  from  bulb  to  bulb, 
in  a woll-pulvcriscd,  not  poor,  nor  a very  stiff 
clay,  in  the  month  of  July.  The  flowers  are 
collected  in  September,  and  tho  yellow  stigmas 
and  part  of  tiro  style  aro  picked  out,  and  dried 
0,1  a kiln,  between  layers  of  paper,  and  under 
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the  pressure  of  a thick  hoard,  to  form  the  mass 
into  cakes.  Two  pounds  of  dried  cake  is  the 
averago  crop  of  an  acre,  after  tho  first  planting, 
and  twenty-four  pounds  for  tho  two  following 
years.  After  the  third  crop  the  roots  are  taken 
up,  divided,  and  transplanted. 

Saffron,  Properties  of. — Dr.  Thomson 
in  his  “Materia  Medica’’  states  that  saffron 
excites  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  and  is  in 
some  degree  narcotic;  its  incautious . use  has 
sometimes  been  attended  with  dangerous  con- 
sequences. It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
safflower  and  marigolds;  but  the  adulteration 
is  easily  detected,  for  the  petals  of  these  flowers 
will  appear  distinct  from  the  stigmata  of  the 
crocus. 

Saffron  is  said  to  impart  an  intoxicating 
quality  to  bees.  It  exercises  a specific  in- 
fluence on  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  when 
taken  in  large  doses  causes  immoderate  mirth 
and  involuntary  laughter.  .Its  exhilarating 
qualities  are  so  remarkable  that  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  “nepenthes”  of  Homer;  and 
to  denote  a merry  temper  it  became  a proverb 
— “ He  has  slept  in  a saffron-bag.”  It  has  the 
singular  property,  also,  of  counteracting  the 
intoxication  produced  by  alcoholic  liquors,  as 
hops  to  some  extent  do.  This  was  known  to 
Pliny,  who  says  it  allays  the  fumes  of  wine  and 
prevents  drunkenness.  “ It  was  therefore  taken 
in  drink  by  great  wine-bibbers,  to  enable  them 
to  drink  largely  without  intoxication.  Its 
effects,  however,”  says  Professor  Johnston,  “ are 
very  uncertain,  and  it  is  now  little  used  in 
medicine,  and  still  less,  I believe,  for  adul- 
terating beer.” 

Saffron  Pudding.— Boil  a table-spoonful 
of  real  saffron  in  half  a tea-cupful  of  water 
until  the  decided  taste  and  smell  peculiar  to  tho 
flower  has  been  extracted  and  the  liquor  has 
acquired  a clear  light-yellow  tinge.  Mince 
finely  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  suet,  and 
mix  with  it  a pinch  of  salt,  half  a pound  of 
flour,  half  a pound  of  grated  bread-crumbs, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  ginger.  When 
thoroughly  mixed,  stir  in  the  saffron-water, 
three  well-beaten  eggs,  and  as  much  milk  or 
cream  as  is  required  to  make  a light,  smooth 
dough.  Turn  this  into  a floured  cloth,  tie 
securely,  allowing  room  for  the  pudding  to 
swell,  plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  boil 
until  done  enough.  Time  to  boil,  three  hours. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d-  Sufficient  for  half  a 
dozen  persons. 

Saffron,  Spurious.— The  term  saffron  is 
often  applied  to  the  Carthamus  tine/ or  ins,  a 
large  thistle-like  plant,  belonging  to  the  order 
Composites.  The  root  is  perennial,  but  tho 
stem  herbaceous.  It  is  said  to  ha.ve  been 
originally  brought  from  tho  East,  but  it  is  now 
naturalised  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  is, 
besides,  extensively  cultivated.  In  Spain  tho 
flowers  are  used  for  colouring  soups,  olives,  and 
other  dishes.  The  Jews  in  Poland  arc  remark- 
ably fond  of  this  spurious  saffron,  and  mix  it 
with  their  bread  and  most  of  their  viands.  In 
Germany  it  is  cultivated  in  a light  soil,  well 
pulVerifcd,  and  is  sown  in  rows  about  eighteen 
inches  apart : it  is  afterwards  thinned  so  as  to 


leave  three  or  four  inches  between  the  plants. 
Tho  plants  begin  to  flower  in  September,  and 
the  field  is  then  gone  over  once  every  week 
for  six  or  seven  weeks,  in  order  to  gather  the 
expanded  florets,  which  are  dried  in  a kiln,  in 
the  same  way  as  true  saffron.  The  Carthamus  j 
is  occasionally  employed  in  cookery  under  the 
impression  that  it  is  the  genuine  saffron.  If  ' 
too  great  quantities  are  used,  it  produces  a 
purgative  effect. 


Saffron  Tea  (to  assist  digestion). — Mix  a 
pinch  of  saffron  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  hot 
water.  Let  it  infuse  for  ten  minutes,  then  add 
two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  brandy  or  any 
other  spirit  and  a lump  of  sugar.  Serve  hot  oi 
cold.  Time,  ten  minutes. 


Sage. — Sage  is  a plant  much  used  in  cookery 
for  stuffings  and  sauces : it  is  supposed  to  assist 
digestion.  Red  sage  is  the  best,  and  green  sage 
the  next  best.  August  and  September  are  the 
months  for  drying  sage. 


SAGE. 


Sage  and  Onion  Gravy.— Prepare 
little  more  sage  and  onion  stuffing  than  is  rc 
quired,  and  rub  a portion  of  it  through  a siev1  1 
Mix  with  the  pulp  as  much  good  stock  as  wi 
make  the  requisite  quantity  of  gravy,  add 
spoonful  of  IIarvcyT’s  Sauce,  let  all  boil  up  one 
and  serve. 


Sage  and  Onion  Stuffing  for  Geese 
Pork,  and  Ducks— Skin  ten  or  tweh  • 
onions,  and  throw  them  into  cold  water.  Whe  j 
ill  are  peeled,  put  them  with  six  or  eight  gre(  J 
sage-leaves  into  a saucepan  of  boiling  water  ar 
Let  them  boil  till  tender.  Pour  off  the  wate 
mince  the  onions  and  sage  finely,  and  beat  the  1 
well  with  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  cf 
and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Heat  the  onioi 
again  till  the  butter  is  dissolved,  and  serve  vci 
Liot.  If  dried  sago  is  used,  it  must  be  pov 
dcrod  and  mixed  with  tho  onions  after  th( 
ire  boiled.  Time,  about  an  hour  and  a lia! 
Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  half  a doze 


•sons 


lage  and  Onion  Stuffing  (another  way 
-c  Onion  and  Sage  Stuffing  for  Geese,  &c. 
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Sage  and  Onion  Stuffing  for  Geese, 
Pork,  and  Ducks  (another  way). — Peel  lour 
large  onions,  and  boil  thorn  for  three  minutes  ; 
add  about  half-a-dozen  sage-leaves,  and  boil  all 
for  two  minutes  longer.  Strain  off  the  liquor, 
and  mince  finely  the  onions  and  sage.  Return 
them  to  the  saucepan  with  a slice  of  fresh  but- 
ter, a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  bread-crumbs.  Let  all  simmer  gently 
together,  and  stir  the  mixture  occasionally,  to 
keep  it  from  burning,  for  twenty  minutes,  when 
the  stuffing  will  be  ready  for  use.  A beaten  egg- 
may  be  added  if  liked.  Sage  and  onion  stuffing 
is  generally  seasoned  rather  highly.  When  it 
is  used  for  goose,  the  liver  of  the  bird  may  be 
boiled,  minced,  and  mixed  with  it.  Time,  half 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  4d.  Sufficient  for  a 
moderate-sized  goose  or  a couple  of  ducks. 

Sage  and  Thyme.— The  leaves  of  these 
plants  are  used  fresh  and  dry,  and  form  the 
flavouring  of  those  ingredients  which  are  put 
into  the  inside  of  ducks,  geese,  roast  pigs, 
sausages,  and  other  animal  food  brought  to  the 
table.  “ They  are  warm  and  discussive,  and 
good  against  crudities  of  the  stomach,”  accord- 
ing to  an  old  writer  on  the  subject. 

Sage  Cheese. — There  is  a kind  of  sage 
cheese  which  used  to  be,  and  perhaps  still 
is,  made  by  a few  families  in  Gloucestershire 
for  their  private  consumption : it  is  the  most 
delicious  of  any  of  the  green  cheeses.  It  is 
intended  for  immediate  use,  and  will  not  keep 
long.  A quantity  of  young  sage-leaves  are 
bruised  in  a mortar,  and  the  juice  is  extracted 
from  them  : the  juice  of  a quantity  of  spinach 
is  extracted  by  the  same  process  and  mixed 
with  the  sage- j uice  in  equal  proportions.  J ust 
before  the  rennet  is  put  to  the  milk,  a quantity 
of  this  juice,  equal  to  the  colour  and  flavour 
intended  to  be  given  to  the  cheese,  is  mixed 
with  the  milk.  As  the  curd  is  being  formed,  it 
is  gently  broken,  and  in  equal  lumps  as  nearly 
as  possible.  The  whey  is  then  separated,  and 
the  curd  put  into  the  vat  and  submitted  to 
gentle  and  gradual  pressure  during  seven  hours. 
It  is  next  salted  twice  a day  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  afterwards  turned  every  day  during 
five  weeks.  It  is  then  fit  for  use.  This  cheese 
is  very  little  known,  and  deserves  to  be  more 
so;  it  may  be  made  anywhere  with  rich  and 
unsophisticated  milk.  This  is  also,  or  ought  to 
be,  a one-meal  cheese. 

Sage  Gargle  (for  sore  throat). — Boil  a 
Jiandful  of  sage-leaves  in  a pint  of  water  till  the 
liquor  is  reduced  one-half.  Strain  it,  let  it  get 
cold,  then  mix  with  it  half  a pint  of  vinegar, 
and  sweeten  with  honey  or  sugar.  A glassful 
of  port  may  be  added  to  the  gargle,  or  not. 

Sage  Goose  Stuffing  ( see  Goose  Stuffing, 
Sage  and  Onion). 

Sage,  Onion,  and  Apple  Stuffing 
for  Geese,  Pork,  and  Ducks. — But  four 
apples,  four  onions,  four  sago-leaves,  and  four 
lemon-thyme  leaves  into  a saucepan  witli  as 
inuch  water  as  will  cover  them.  Lot  them 
8itnmcr  till  tender,  then  pour  off  tho  water,  and 
nib  them  through  a sieve.  Season  tho  pulp 
w‘th  pepper  and  salt,  mix  with  it  as  much 
hashed  potato  as  will  mako  it  dry  and  smooth, 


and  the  stuffing  will  be  ready  for  use.  If  liked, 
a spoonful  of  boiled  rice  may  be  mixed  with  tho 
sage  and  onions  instead  of  the  potatoes. 
an  hour  or  more.  Probable  cost,  about  4d.  Suf- 
ficient for  one  goose  or  two  ducks. 

Sage,  Properties  of. — Sage  once  had  a 
high  reputation  for  its  medicinal  qualities ; 
but  at  present  these  do  not  appear  to  be  much 
thought  of.  It  possesses,  however,  some  as- 
tringent and  aromatic  powers ; and  a decoc- 
tion, or  sage  tea,  is  of  use  in  cases  of  debility 
of  the  stomach,  and  in  nervous  disorders.  The 
broad-leaved  balsamic  species  is  the  most  effi- 
cacious for  its  medicinal  qualities  and  as  a tea 
herb.  Sage  is  also  introduced  into  cheese,  and 
we  have  given  above  an  excellent  recipe  for  the 
manufacture  of  sage  cheese. 

Sage  Tea. — “ The  virtues  of  sage,”  says 
Dr.  Paris,  “ have  been  so  extravagantly  praised 
that,  like  many  of  our  remedies,  the  plant  is 
fallen  into  disuse  from  the  disgust  which  its 
panegyrists  have  excited.  I am  convinced,, 
however,  that  in  the  form  of  infusion  it  pos- 
sesses some  power  of  allaying  the  irritability  of 
the  stomach,  and  that,  on  many  occasions,  it 
will  furnish  a salutary  beverage.” 

Sage,  Varieties  of.— The  varieties  of  sage 
are  the  common  or  red,  the  green,  the  small- 
leaved or  sage  of  virtue,  and  the  broad-leaved 
or  balsamic.  The  red  is  the  principal  sort  in 
culinary  use,  having  the  most  agreeable  and 
fullest  flavour;  the  green  is  next  in  estimation 
with  the  cook  ; but  the  small-leaved  is  generally 
preferred  to  those  to  eat  as  a raw  herb  and  for 
decoctions,  while  the  broad-leaved  balsamic 
species  is  the  most  efficacious  in  a medical  way, 
and  is  also  a tea  herb.  However,  any  of  the 
sorts  may  be  occasionally  used  for  these  alter- 
nate purposes. 

Sage,  Wholesomeness  of.— “ The  gar- 
den sage  ( Salvia  officinalis)  was  formerly  in 
great  repute  as  a sudorific,  aromatic,  astringent, 
and  antiseptic.  It  possesses  stimulant  properties 
in  a high  degree,  is  tonic  and  stomachic ; the 
odour  is  strong,  aromatic,  and  agreeable;  the 
taste  bitter,  pungent,  and  somewhat  resembling 
camphor,  which  substance,  indeed,  is  contained 
iji  the  'plant.  The  leaves  are  often  employed 
in  seasoning  dishes,  especially  in  the  South  of 
Europe.  The  Chinese  esteem  this  plant  very 
highly,  and  use  it  as  a tonic  for  strengthening 
the  stomach,  often  giving  it  the  preference  to 
their  own  tea.” — 

Sage  Wine,  Green. — Take  nine  pounds 
of  good  honey,  and  boil  them  with  ten  gallons 
of  river  or  rain-water  and  tho  whites  of  ten 
eggs  well  beaten.  Boil  for  one  hour,  skimming 
till  the  liquid  is  clear ; while  hot,  pour  it  upon, 
forty  pounds  of  good  Malaga  raisins  picked  front 
the  stalks  and  stoned  and  cut  small,  and  throb 
pocks  of  green  sage-leaves  freshly  gathered  and 
shred  roughly.  Cover  tho  preparation  closely, 
and  stir  now  and  again  for  forty-eight  hours. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  press  tho  fruit  in  a hair 
bag,  strain  tho  liquid  into  a clean  vessel,  and  on 
the  following  day  draw  off  what  is  clear  into  a 
cask.  Filter  the  lees,  and  add  them  wi  th  the 
rinds  of  six  lemons  and  four  Scvillo  oranges 
pared  thin,  and  the  juico  of  both  strained 
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Keep  the  cask  open  for  four  or  five  days  and  well 
filled  up;  when  the  liquor  has  done  hissing, 
wait  a day,  then  add  three  half-pints  of  brandy 
and  an  ounce  and  a half  of  best  isinglass  dis- 
solved in  two  quarts  of  the  wine.  Secure  the 
bung  carefully,  and  store  in  a cool  dry  cellar 
for  twelve  months ; then,  if  fine,  bottle  tho 
wine;  if  not,  rack  it  off  into  a clean  vessel, 
filter  the  dregs  two  or  three  times  through  a 
flannel  bag,  and  fill  the  cask  again.  Add  a pint 
more  brandy  and  four  ounces  of  sugar-candy ; 
then  stop  the  cask  up  again,  and  bottle  the  wine 
in  three  months.  If  kept  for  half  a year  this 
wine  will  be  excellent  and  highly  flavoured. 

Sage  Wine,  Red. — Take  three  pecks  of 
red  sage-leaves,  pick  them  from  the  stalks,  shred 
them  roughly,  and  pour  over  them  four  gallons 
of  boiling  soft  water.  Cover  the  vessel  closely, 
and  let  it  stand  for  one  day.  Take  forty-five 
pounds  of  good  Malaga  raisins,  pick  them,  cut 
them  in  halves,  take  out  the  stones,  and  pour 
over  them  six  gallons  of  water  that  has  been 
well  boiled  and  grown  lukewarm.  Stir  well, 
and  cover  them  up.  Then  mix  the  contents  of 
the  two  vessels,  add  the  rinds  of  ten  lemons, 
pared  very  thin,  and  their  juice.  Let  all  infuse 
for  five  days,  stirring  twice  daily.  Place  in  a 
clean  ten-gallon  cask  six  ounces  of  sugar-candy 
and  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  blanched  and 
beaten  to  a paste  together  with  a spoonful  of 
brandy.  Strain  the  liquor  upon  them,  filling  to 
the  bunghole  of  the  cask,  which  must  be  tightly 
covered.  Let  the  liquor  work  out,  keeping  the 
cask  full,  and  on  the  fermentation  ceasing,  put 
in  a quart  of  brandy,  and  stop  up  the  bunghole 
for  two  months.  Then  rack  the  liquor  into  a 
clean  vessel,  niter  tn=  iees,  and  return  all  that 
is  . clear  into  the  cask  again  with  six  ounces 
more  of  sugar-candy,  a pint  of  brandy,  and  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  two 
quarts  of  the  wine.  Stop  the  cask  effectually, 
and  store  for  twelve  months.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  bottle  the  wine,  and  when  it  is 
eighteen  months  old  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  This 
is  an  excellent  stomachic  wine. 


SAQO. 

Showing  Palm,  Flower,  and  Ripe  Fruit. 


Sago. — The  farinaceous  food  of  this  name  is 
light,  wholesome,  and  nutritious,  and  especially 


suited  for  children  and  invalids.  It  is  made 
from  the  pith  of  a tree  which  grows  abundantly 
in  the  East  Indies.  In  order  to  obtain  it,  the 
tree  is  cut  down,  and  the  pith  extracted  from 
the  trunk,  reduced  to  powder,  washed,  dried, 
and  rubbed  into  grains  for  exportation.  (See 
Sago,  Manufacture  of).  Large  forests  of  the 
sago-palm  grow  in  the  Moluccas,  and  one  tree 
will  yield  from  100  to  800  pounds  of  sago. 

Sago  and.  Apple  Pudding.— Soak  a 
tea-cupful  of  large  sago  in  cold  water  for  an 
hour,  to  free  it  from  tho  earthy  taste.  Rinse 
it  well,  and  boil  gently  till  clear  in  a quart  of 
water.  Stir  frequently,  and  add  a little  more 
hot  water  if  necessary.  This  will  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  the  sago,  which  when 
taken  from  the  fire  should  be  tolerably  thin. 
Half  fill  a large  buttered  pie-dish  with  partially- 
boiled  apples.  Sweeten  these,  and  sprinkle 
over  them  a little  grated  lemon-rind  or  pow- 
dered cinnamon.  Pour  the  boiled  sago  over 
them,  and  bake  the  pudding  in  a moderate  oven. 
When  the  apples  are  soft  the  pudding  is  done 
enough.  Time  to  boil  the  sago,  about  an  hour; 
to  bake  the  pudding,  about  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Sago,  Beer  Soup  with  {see  Beer  Soup 
with  Sago). 

Sago  Bread. — One-fourth,  or  at  most  one- 
third,  is  the  best  proportion  to  wheaten  bread. 
Dissolve  the  sago  for  three  hours  in  milk-warm 
water  on  a hob.  Then  mix  as  for  common 
bread.  The  loaves  should  be  baked  in  a slack 
oven  for  two  hours,  then  allowed  to  grow  stale, 
when  the  bread  will  be  found  excellent  and 
economical. 

Sago  for  Invalids. — Soak  a table-spoon- 
ful of  sago  for  an  hour.  Rinse  it,  and  boil  it 
gently  till  clear  with  a pint  of  water  or  milk 
and  water.  A little  thin  lemon-rind,  grated  nut- 
meg, cinnamon,  or  any  other  flavouring,  may 
be  boiled  with  it,  or  the  sago  may  be  merely 
sweetened  and  served  with  a table -spoonful 
.of  wine  or  brandy  stirred  into  it  at  the  last 
moment.  If  the  sago  is  too  thick,  a little  more 
water  may  bo  added.  Time,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  boil  the  sago.  Sufficient 
for  one  person.  Probable  cost,  2d.,  exclusive 
of  the  wine,  &c. 

Sago  Gruel. — Take  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  sago,  and  place  them  in  a small  saucepan; 
moisten  gradually  with  a little  cold  water.  Set 
the  preparation  on  a slow  fire,  and  keep  stirring  : 
till  it  becomes  rather  stiff  and  clear.  Add  n 
little  grated  nutmeg  and  sugar  to  taste : if 1 
preferred,  half  a pat  of  butter  may  also  be  added 
with  the  sugar,  and  a glassful  of  wine  will  be  an 
improvement  to  the  gruel. 

Sago  Jelly. — Take  one  pound  of  sago  and 
five  pints  of  water.  Wash  the  sago  well,  then 
boil  it  with  the  water  till  it  is  reduced  to  a 
transparent  jelly.  The  preparation  may  be 
flavoured  to  taste. 

Sago,  Manufacture  of.— The  following 
description  of  the  manufacture  of  this  important 
article  of  commerce  is  given  by  Mr.  Simmonds 
in  his  “ Commercial  Products  of  the  1 egetable 
Kingdom  The  tree  being  cut  down,  the 

exterior  bark  is  removed,  and  the  heart  or  pith 
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of  the  palm — a soft  white  spongy  and  mealy 
substance— is  gathered,  and  for  the  purpose  ot 
distant  transportation  it  is  put  into  conical  bags 
made  of  plantain-leaves,  and  neatly  tied  up. 
jo  that  state  it  is  called  by  the  Malays  sangoo 
tarn  pin,  or  ‘bundles  of  sago’— each  bundle 
weighs  about  thirty  pounds.  On  its  arrival  at 
Singapore  it  is  bought  by  the  Chinese  manufac- 
turers of  sago,  and  is  thus  treated  :-Upon  being 
carried  to  the  manufactory,  the  plantain-leaf 
coverin0-  is  removed,  and  the  raw  sago,  impait- 
ino-  a strong  acid  odour,  is  bruised,  and  is  put 
into  large  tubs  of  cold  spring  water,  where  it 
undergoes  a process  of  purification  by  being 
stirred,  suffered  to  repose,  and  then  re-stirred 
in  newly-introduced  water.  When  well  purified 
thus,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  tubs  by  means  of 
small  vessels ; and  being  mixed  with  a great 
deal  of  water,  the  liquid  is  gently  poured  upon 
a large  and  slightly-inclined  trough  about  ten 
inches  in  height  and  width,  and  in  the  descent 
towards  the  depressed  end  the  sago  is  deposited 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  whilst  the  water 
flows  into  another  large  tub,  where  what  may 
remain  of  sago  is  finally  deposited.  As  the 
strata  of  deposited  sago  increases  in  the  trough, 
small  nieces  of  slate  are  adjusted  to  its  lower 
end  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  substance. 
When  by  this  pouring  process  the  trough 
becomes  quite  full  of  sago,  it  is  then  removed  to 
make  room  for  a fresh.  one,  whilst  the  former 
one  is  put  out  into  the  air,  under  cover,  for  a 
short  time;  and  on  its  being  well  dried,  the 
sago  within  is  cut  into  square  pieces  and  taken 
out  to  be  thoroughly  dried,  under  cover,  to 
protect  it  from  the  sun.  It  has  then  lost  the 
acid  smell  already  noticed,  and  has  become  quite 
white.  After  one  day’s  drying  thus,  it  is  taken 
into  what  may  be  called  the  manufactory  a 
long  shed,  open  in  front  and  on  one  side,  and 
closed  at  the  other  and  in  the  rear.  Here  the 
lumps  of  sago  are  broken  up,  and  are  reduced 
to  an  impalpable  flour,  which  is  passed  through 
a sieve.  The  lumps  which  are  retained  by  the 
sieve  are  put  back  to  be  rebruised,  whilst  that 
portion  which  has  passed  is  collected,  and  is 
placed  in  a long  cloth  bag,  the  gathered  ends  of 
which,  like  those  of  a hammock,  are  attached  to 
a pole,  which  pole  being  suspended  to  abeam  of 
the  building  by  a rope,  one  end  of  it  is  sharply 
thrown  forward  with  a particular  jerk,  by 
means  of  which  the  sago  within  is  speedily 
granulated  very  fine,  and  becomes  what  is 
technically  termed  1 pearled.’  It  is  then  taken 
out  and  put  into  iron  vessels,  called  quallies,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  dried.  These  quallies  are 
small  elliptical  pans,  and  resemble  in  form  the 
sugar  coppers  of  the  West  Indies,  and  would 
each  hold  about  five  gallons  of  fluid.  They  are 
set  a little  inclining,  and  in  a range,  over  a 
line  of  furnaces,  each  one  having  its  own  fire. 
Before  putting  in  the  sago  to  be  dried,  a cloth, 
which  contains  a small  quantity  of  hog  s lard 
or  some  oily  substance,  is  hastily  passed  into 
the  qually,  and  the  sago  is  equally  quickly  put 
into  it,  and  a Chineso  labourer  who  attends  it 
commences  stirring  it  vigorously,  and  thus 
continues  his  labour  during  the  few  minutes 
necessary  to  expel  the  moisture  contained  in  the 
substance.  Thus  each  qually,  containing  about 
ten  pounds  of  sago,  requires  the  attendance  of 


a man.  The  sago,  on  being  taken  oft  the  fire, 
is  spread  out  to  cool  on  large  tables,  after  whicn 
it  is  fit  to  bo  packed  in  boxes,  or  put  into  bags 
for  shipment,  and  is  known  in  commerce  under 
the  name  of  ‘ pearl  sago.’  ” 

Sago-Meal.— Sago  is  sometimes  imported 
into  this  country  in  the  pulverulent  state,  m 
which  it  can  he  distinguished  from  arrowroot 
only  by  microscopic  examination  of  its  particles. 
These  are  uniform  and  spherical,  not  unequal 
and  ovoid,  like  those  of  arrowroot.  In  this 
state  it  is  known  as  sago-meal. 


Sago  Milk.— Soak  a large  table-spoonful 
of  sago  in  water  for  an  hour,  then  boil  it  m 
fresh  water  for  two  or  three  minutes.  Pour 
the  liquor  off,  and  substitute  for  it  a quart  of 
new  milk.  Boil  the  sago  gently  till  the  milk  is 
reduced  to  a pint.  Sweeten,  flavour,  and  sen < e. 
Time,  about  an  hour  to  boil  the  sago  with  the 
milk.  Probable  cost,  5d.  Sufticient  for  one 
person. 

Sago  Milk  (another  way). — See  Milk,  Sago. 

Sago,  Nutritive  Properties  of.— 

“ The  sago  palm,”  says  Professor  Johnston,  is 
cultivated  in  many  places,  hut  it  is  the  chief 
support  of  the  inhabitants  of  North-western 
New  Guinea  and  of  parts  of  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  meal  is  extracted  from  the  pith  by  rubbing 
it  to  powder,  and  then  washing  it  with  watei 
upon  a sieve.  It  is  baked  by  the  natives  into 
a kind  of  bread  or  hard  cake,  by  putting  it  for 
a few  minutes  into  a hot  mould.  The  exact 
nutritive  value  of  sago  has  not  been  chemically 
ascertained.  It  has  been  stated,  howevei , that 
two  and  a half  pounds  of  it  are  enough  for  a 
day's  sustenance  for  a healthy  full-grown  man. 
And  as  each  tree,  when  cut  down  in  its  seventh 
year,  yields  seven  hundred  pounds  of  sago-meal, 
it  has  been  calculated  that  a single  acre  of  land 
planted  with  three  hundred  trees — one-seventh 
to  be  cut  down  every  year — will  maintain  four- 
teen men.”  The  pith  of  the  sago  palm  made 
into  bread  probably  contains  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  gluten  to  sustain  life ; hut  this  is  in  a 
great  measure  washed  out  in  manufacturing  the 
sago  of  commerce.  Sago  has  been  sometimes 
used,  as  we  have  shown  elsewhere,  as  an  in- 
gredient of  household  bread,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  of  sago  to  about  three  of  wheaten 
flour. 

Sago,  Portland.— Portland  sago  derives 
its  name  from  the- island  of  Portland,  where  it 
is  manufactured  from  the  roots  of  the  common 
wake  robin  {jLvum  mciculatuni),  which  is  found 
there  in  great  abundance.  The  roots  are  full  of 
farina,  but  in  their  natural  state  are  so  acrid  that 
on  the  juice  being  applied  to  the  skin  it  raises 
blisters.  On  heat  being  applied  by  roasting  or 
boiling,  this  juice  is  dissipated,  and  the  roots  are 
rendered  perfectly  harmless.  This  being  done, 
they  are  dried  and  pounded.  They  yield  a 
starchy  matter  not  unlike  the  Indian  arrowroot; 
hence  Portland  sago  is  sometimes  called  English 
arrowroot. 

Sago  Pudding  (A  German  recipe).— Take 
four  ounces  of  Bugo,  and  boil  in  a quart  ol 
milk.  When  the  sago  is  quite  boiled  out, 
removo  it  from  tho  fire,  and  stir  in  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  creamed  butter,  four  ounces  of 
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biscuit-powder,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  the  poel 
of  a lemon  grated,  and  six  or  eight  eggs  heat 
up.  Butter  a mould,  pour  this  preparation  in, 
and  bake  or  boil.  Send  to  table  with  a wine 
or  raspberry  sauce  poured  ovor  the  pudding. 

Sago  Pudding,  Baked.— Wash  threo 
table-spoonfuls  of  sago,  and  soak  it  for  an  hour 
in  half  a pint  of  cold  water.  Meantime  put  a 
pint  and  a half  of  milk  into  a saucepan  with  a 
little  lemon-rind,  an  inch  of  stick  cinnamon,  or 
an  ounce  of  blanched  and  pounded  almonds, 
and  let  it  simmer  gently  till  it  is  pleasantly 
flavoured.  Strain  and  sweeten ; mix  with  it  the 
soaked  sago  drained  from  the  water,  and  simmer 
gently,  stirring  frequently  till  the  preparation 
is  thick.  Let  it  cool,  then  add  two  well-beaten 
eggs  and  a slice  of  fresh  butter,  and  beat  it 
again  for  a few  minutes.  Pour  it  into  a but- 
tered pie-dish,  and  bake  until  the  surface  is 
brightly  browned.  Serve  with  wine  sauce. 
If  a superior  pudding  is  required,  four  eggs 
may  be  used  instead  of  two,  and  the  dish  may 
bo  lined  with  puff  paste  before  the  sago  is 
poured  into  it.  . Time  to  bake  the  pudding, 
from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  9d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Sago  Pudding,  Boiled.— Put  a pint  of 
milk  into  a saucepan  with  the  thin  rind  of  half 
a lemon,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  until  it  is 
pleasantly  flavoured.  Strain  it,  mix  with  it 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  well-washed  sago  and 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  then  boil  the 
mixture,  stirring  gently  till  it  is  thick  and 
smooth.  • Let  it  cool,  then  add  two  well-beaten 
eggs.  Turn  it  into  a well-buttered  basin  which 
it  will  quite  fill,  lay  a buttered  paper  on  the 
top,  and  tie  a floured  cloth  securely  over  it. 
Plunge  it  into  a saucepan  with  plenty  of  boiling 
water,  and  keep  it  boiling-  till  done  enough. 
Move  it  about  occasionally  for  the  first  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Let  it  stand,  in  the  basin  a few 
minutes,  then  turn  it  out  carefully,  and  garnish 
with  jelly,  or  send  wine  sauce  to  table  with  it. 
Time  to  boil,  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  8d. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Sago  Pudding  Boiled  (superior).— Soak 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  sago  for  an  hour.  Strain 
it,  and  boil  it  in  ,a  pint  of  milk  till  it  is  clear, 
and  to  flavour  it  add  an  ounce  of  blanched  and 
pounded  almonds,  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon, 
or  an  inch  of  stick  cinnamon.  Pour  the  sago 
out,  remove  the  flavouring  ingredients,  and  stir 
till  cool.  Beat  it  up  with  two  sponge  biscuits 
crushed  to  powder,  the  well-whisked  yolks  of 
five  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs  a little  sugar, 
and  a glassful  of  sherry  or  madeira.  Boil  the 
pudding  as  in  the  last  recipe.  Let  it  stand 
three  or  four  minutes,  turn  it  out  carefully,  and 
serve  with  wine  sauce  or  with  half  a joint  of 
any  fresh  fruit  boiled  with  sugar  and  water  to 
a rich  syrup,  and  strained  over  the  pudding. 
Time  to  boil,  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.,  ex- 
clusive Of  the  wine  and  sauce.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Sago  Pudding,  Bed  . — Boil  in  milk  two 
ounces  of  sago.  When  it  is  quite  thick,  beat 
into  it  six  eggs,  leaving  out  three  of  tho  whites; 
add  half  a pint  of  cream  and  two  spoonfuls  of 


sherry,  with  nutmeg  and  sugar  according  to 
taste.  Put  paste  round  the  dish. 

Sago  Sauce  for  Boiled  Puddings.— 

Wash  a table-spoonful  of  large  sago,  and  boil  it 
in  tho  third  of  a pint  of  water  for  ten  minutes. 
Sweeten  it,  flavour  with  a little  grated  lemon- 
rind  or  pounded  cinnamon,  add  the  strained 
j uico  of  a small  lemon  and  a glassful  of  sherry 
or  madeira,  let  it  boil  up  once,  and  serve.  Time, 
twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient 
for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Sago  Soup. — Wash  six  ounces  of  sago, 
and  add  it  gradually  to  two  quarts  of  nicely- 
flavoured  stock.  Let  it  simmer  gently  till  the 
sago  is  quite  clear,  and  put  in  further  seasoning 
if  necessary.  Before  serving  the  soup  mix  with 
it  either  the  strained  juice  of  a lemon  and  a 
glass  of  light  wine,  or  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
beaten  up  with  a little  cream.  Serve  very 
hot. 

Sago  Soup,  Bed  (a  Danish  recipe). — Boil 
the  sago  as  in  the  recipe  Sago  Soup,  White. 
Instead,  however,  of  beating  up  eggs  and  wine 
in  the  tureen,  put  into  it  preserved  raspberries,  • 
cun-ants,  or  cherries.  In  summer,  ripe  fruit 
may  be  used,  which  must  be  boiled  with  the 
sago.  Add  sugar  to  taste. 

Sago  Soup,  Bestorative.  — Boil  two 
ounces  of  sago  m a pint  of  mutton,  veal,  or 
chicken  broth  till  clear.  Serve  hot  or  cold. 

Sago  Soup,  White  (a  Danish  recipe). — 

Take  half  a pound  of  pearl  sago,  and  wash  it 
well  in  cold  water;  put  it  into  four  pints  of 
boiling  water  along  with  the  rind  of  a lemon. 

If  liked,  four  ounces  of  raisins  may  afterwards 
be  added.  Beat  up  in  the  tureen  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  add  white  or  very  pale  brown  sugar 
to  taste,  the  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons, 
and  half  a pint  of  white  wine.  Pour  the  soup 
slowly  over  this  mixture,  beating  the  eggs  and 
wine  vigorously  all  the  while.  The  sago  should 
boil  for  half  an  hour. 

Sago  with  Wine  Sauce  (a  German 
recipe).— Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sago,  1 « 
and  boil  it  in  a pint  of  water  with  the  peel  of 
a lemon  till  it  is  quite  boiled  out ; add  a little 
white  wine,  sugar,  and  cinnamon.  Stir  the 
preparation  till  it  becomes  thin,  then  let  it  boil 
a little  longer,  and  remove  the  peel  and  cinna- 
mon. Pour  the  sago  out  to  cool  in  a deep  plate; 
when  cold  cut  it  into  shapes,  and  place  it  in 
the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  appear  at  table.  Pour 
over  it  a sauce  composed  of  wine,  sugar,  cinna- 
mon, and  grated  lemon-peel.  If  preferred,  tho 
juice  of  fruit  may  bo  used  instead  of  wine. 

Sailor’s  Soup. — Clean  a small  pike,  a 
tench,  a carp,  and  a middling-sized  eel ; cut 
them  into  small  lengths,  throw  over  them  a 
little  sea- water  to  cleanse,  and  salt  them  at  the 
same  time ; an  hour-  after  wash  and  drain  them 
on  a napkin;  then  lay  each  fish  separately  in 
a saute-pun  containing  two  onions,  two  car- 
rots, and  a pottle  of  mushrooms  sliced,  some 
parsley-roots,  bay-leaf,  basil,  thyme,  two  cloves, 
a clove  of  nutmeg,  a pinch  of  pepper  and  grated 
nutmeg,  half  a pint  of  Chablis  wine,  and  a 
ladloful  of  consomme ; let  them  simmer  for  ten 
minutes,  take  out  the  carp,  and  ten  minutes 
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nfter  drain  the  remaining  fish  on  a^aking- 
S and  observe  that  no  fragment  of  the 
afiasonin"  remains  about  the  fish.  Lay 
^dually  in  the  tureen,  which  cover  and  place 
fn  the  hot  closet;  strain  the  essence  of  the  hsh 
Srou-h  a sieve;  add  to  it  some  brown  con- 
somme prepared  as  usual ; clarify  it,  and  pou 
it  into  the  tureen  while  boiling,  nnnghng  w 
it  roots  dressed  in  some  consomme ; the  same  as 
in  the  recipe  Sante,  Potage  de,  but  without 
the  lettuces  and  sorrel. 


op  vi  —This  is  a sort  of  beer  made  in  Japan, 
where  it  is  the  common  alcoholic  drink.  It  is 
obtained  from  rice.  The  liquor  is  clear  and  has 
a peculiar  taste,  which  is  seldom  agreeable  to 
the  European  palate.  The  J apanese  _ usually 
heat  it  before  drinking,  and  pour  it  mto  flat 
cups  or  saucers  of  lacquered  wood.  The  effect 
produced  by  saki  is  a speedy  but  transient  in- 
toxication. 

Salad.— A salad  well  prepared  is  a charm- 
in- compound,  and,  when  taken  with  plenty  of 
oif  very  wholesome,  attractive,  and  agreeable, 
badly  prepared  it  is  an  abomination.  A Spanish 
nroverb  says,  that  four  persons  are  needed  to 
Lake  a good  salad— a spendthrift  to  throw  in 
the  oil,  a miser  to  drop  in  the  vinegai,  a 
lawyer  to  administer  the  seasoning,  and  a 
madman  to  stir  the  whole  together.  Lettuce 
is  generally  supposed  to  form  the  foundation 
of  a salad,  but  there  are  few  fresh  vegetables 
that  may  not  be  used and  on  the  Continent 
every  known  vegetable  is,  when  plaiidy  dressed, 
used  cold  for  salads  ; and  cold  meat,  fish,  and 
game  are  served  in  the  same  way.  Amongst 
the  vegetables  appropriate  for  salads  may  be 
named  asparagus,  artichokes,  beetroot  boiled, 
basil,  celery,  chives,  cucumbers,  chervil,  cauli- 
flowers, dandelion-leaves,  endive,  hrench  beans, 
garlic,  lettuces  of  all  kinds,  lentils,  mustard  and 
cress,  mint,  onions,  parsley,  potatoes,  radishes, 
shallots,  sorrel,  tarragon,  tomatoes,  Windsor 
beans,  and  watercress.  Though  a variety  m 
salads  is  easily  secured,  great  care  is  necessaiy 
in  the  preparation  of  the  dish,  and  three  or  four 
Tules  must  be  closely  observed  if  the  salad  is  to 
"be  a success.  ,First,  the  vegetables  must  he 
young,  freshly-cut,  in  season,  and  in  good  con- 
dition. If  possible,  they  should  be  gathered 
early  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  evening, 
and  should  be  kept  in  a cool,  damp  place. 
Secondly,  the  vegetables  should  not  bo  allowed 
to  lie  long  in  water.  If  withered,  they  may 
be  put  in  for  a short  time  to  render  them  a 
little  crisp,  but  if  fresh,  they  should  be  simply 
rinsed  through  the  water  and  dried  immediately  . 
Thirdly — and  thi3  point  requires  most  careful 
attention — the  vegetables  must  be  rendered 
perfectly  dry  after  washing.  The  best  way  of 
doing  this  is  to  drain  the  salad  and  shako  it 
first  in  a colander,  or  salad-basket,  and  after  - 
wards  in  a clean  napkin  held  by  the  corners  and 
shaken  lightly  till  the  salad  is  dry.  Fourthly, 
cut  the  salad  with  a silver  knife,  or  tear  it  in 
shreds ; do  not  prepare  it  until  a short  timo 
before  it  is  wanted,  and  on  no  account  mix  the 
salad-dressing  with  it  until  the  last  moment. 
It  is  a very  usual  and  excellent  plan  to  pour 
the  liquid  into  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  lay  tho 
shred  vegetablei  upon  it,  and  mix  the  salad  at 


table.  A wooden  fork  and  spoon  aro  the  best 
for  this  purpose.  Salads  may  be  garnished  1 
various  ways,  and  afford  ample  opportunity  for 
tho  display  of  artistic  taste.  Boiled  beetroot 
cut  into  slices  stamped  into  fancy  shapes  o 
cut  into  trellis-work,  sliced  cucumbers,  olives, 
hard-boiled  eggs  cut  into  quarters  or  rings, 
radishes,  nasturtium-leaves  and  flowers,  &c., 
may  all  be  used.  When  these  are  arranged 
tastefully  the  salad  presents  a very  attractive 
appearance.  Of  course  the  garniture  must  not 
entirely  hide  the  salad. 

Salad  Beef —Cut  a pound  of  cold  beef 
into  thin  slices ; put  these  into  a salad-bowl 
with  half  a pound  of  fresh  lettuce  or  endive 
I dried  and  shred  small,  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  cold  boiled  haricot  beans.  Add,  if  liked,  a 
■pickled  gherkin  chopped  small,  or  a spoonful 
of  sliced  tarragon-leaves,  or  chervil,  or  onion. 
Season  the  salad  with  a tea-spoonful  of  salt, 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  half  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  mixed  mustard,  two  spoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
and  five  spoonfuls  of  good  salad  oil.  Mix .all 
lightly  together  with  a fork,  and  serve,  lhe 
salad  ought  not  to  be  mixed  until  it  is  about 
to  be  served.  Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to 
prepare  the  salad.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficien 
for  three  or  four  persons. 

I Salad,  Boiled— Boil  separately  equal 
1 quantities  of  French  beans  and  celery  or  cauli- 
flower. Drain  them,  and  cut  them  up  small. 
Put  them  into  a salad-bowl,  and  sprinkle  over 
them  a layer  of  shred  lettuce,  endive,  or  chervil. 
Pour  over  the  whole  a little  salad  dressing, 
mix  lightly,  and  serve.  Boiled  onion  and  slices 
of  cold  meat,  fish,  or  poultry  may  be  added,  or 

not.  . 

Salad,  Boiled  (Dr.  Kitchmer  s recipe).— 
This  is  best  compounded  of  boiled  or  baked 
onions  (if  Portugal  the  better),  some  baked  beet- 
root, cauliflower,  or  broccoli,  and  boiled  celery 
and  French  beans,  or  any  of  these  articles,  .with 
the  common  salad  dressing;  added  to  this,  to 
give  it  an  enticing  appearance,  and  to  give 
some  of  the  crispness  and  freshness  so  pleasant 
in  salad,  a small  quantity  of  raw  endive,  or 
lettuce  and  chervil,  or  bumet,  strewed  on  the 
top ; this  is  by  far  more  wholesome  than  the 
raw  salad,  and  is  much  eaten  when  put  on  the 
table.  The  above  sauce  is  equally  good  with 
cold  meat,  cold  fish,  or  for  cucumbers,  celery, 
radishes,  &c.  (and  all  the  other  vegetables  that 
are  sent  to  table  undressed) ; to  the  above  a 
little  minced  onion  is  generally  an  acceptable 
addition. 

“Salad,”  adds  Dr.  Kitchiner,  “is  a very 
compound  dish  with  our  neighbours  the  French, 
who  always  add  to  the  mixture  above  black 
pepper  and  sometimes  savoury  spice.  The 
Italians  mince  the  white  meat  of  chickens 
into  this  sauce ; the  Dutch,  cold  boiled  tur- 
bot, or  lobster,  or  add  to  it  a spoonful  of 
grated  Parmesan  or  old  Chesliiro  cheese,  or 
mince  very  fino  a iittlo  tarragon,  or  chervil, 
burnet,  or  young  onion,  celery,  or  picklod 
gherkins,  &c.  Joan  Cromwell’s  grand  salat) 
was  composed  of  equal  parts  of  almonds,  raisins, 
capers,  pickled  cucumbers,  shrimps,  and  boiled 
turnips. 

“ This  mixture  is  sometimes  made  with  cioam, 
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oiled  butter,  or  some  good  jelly  of  meat  (which 
many  prefer  to  the  finest  Florence  oil),  and 
flavoured  with  salad  mixture,  basil,  or  cress  or 
celery  vinegar,  horseradish  vinegar,  cucumber 
vinegar,  and  tarragon  or  clear  vinegar,  essence 
of  celery,  walnut  or  lemon  pickle,  or  a slice  of 
lemon  cut  into  dice,  and  essence  of  anchovy.” 

Salad,  Cheap  and  Good.— Take  one 
pennyworth  of  mustard  and  cress,  two  penny- 
worth of  watercress,  two  pennyworth  of  cooked 
beetroot,  and  a fourpenny  head  of  celery ; cut 
the  beet  into  small  dice  squares ; take  a glass  or 
silver  dish,  pile  the  beet  into  pyramids,  do  the 
same  with  the  celery  and  watercress,  and  ar- 
range all  round  the  dish  ; heap  the  mustard  into 
a pile  in  the  centre ; boil  two  eggs  hard ; take 
out  the  yolks,  and  mix  them  with  a little 
mashed  potato,  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  half 
a table-spoonful  of  Harvey’s  Sauce,  and  ketchup, 
pepper,  and  salt,  two  spoonfuls  of  milk,  the 
same  of  oil,  and  a salt-spoonful  of  sugar ; pour 
this  over  the  whole. 

Salad,  Cold  Vegetable.— Almost  all 
cold  dressed  vegetables,  such  as  peas,  French 
beans,  haricot  beans,  artichokes,  asparagus, 
cauliflower,  cabbage,  and  potatoes,  may  be 
used  as  salads.  They  should  simply  be  cut 
up,  arranged  neatly  on  a dish,  beaten  up  very 
lightly  with  a simple  salad-dressing,  and  gar- 
nished according  to  taste. 

Salad  Dressing.  — Salad  dressings  are 
frequently  bought  of  the  grocer,  and  sent  to 
table  in  the  bottle  in  which  they  are  purchased. 
Though  these  creams  are  many  of  them  very 
good,  epicures  in  salad  always  prefer  that  the 
salad  dressing  should  be  prepared  at  home. 
Mayonnaise  salad  sauce  is  perhaps  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  other,  and  for  this  a recipe 
is  given  ( see  Salad  Sauce,  Mayonnaise).  A 
foolish  prejudice  is  felt  by  many  persons 
against  the  use  of  oil  in  salads,  but  this  is 
gradually  disappearing,  as  the  majority  of 
those  who  are  prevailed  upon  to  overcome  it 
end  by  being  exceedingly  partial  to  what  they 
had  before  disliked,  and  they  also  find  that  oil 
tends  to  prevent  the  fermentation  of  the  raw 
vegetable,  and  is,  besides,  an  antidote  to  flatu- 
lency. Seeing,  however,  that  this  prejudice 
still  exists,  two  or  three  recipes  are  given  of 
salad  dressings  without  oil  as  well  as  with  it. 
It  has  been  already  said  that  the  dressing 
should  not  be  mixed  with  the  salad  until  the 
last  moment.  Nevertheless,  it  may  always  be 
prepared  some  hours  before  it  is  wanted,  and 
stored  in  a cool,  airy  place.  When  salads  are 
much  used,  a good  plan  is  to  make  sufficient  for 
two  or  three  days’  consumption,  and  to  bottle 
it  off  for  use.  No.  1.  Put  a salt-spoonful  of 
salt,  half  a salt-spoonful  of  white  pepper,  a tea- 
spoonful of  mixed  mustard,  a pinch  of  cayenne, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  sugar  into  a 
bowl.  Mix  these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and 
add,  first  by  drops  and  afterwards  by  tea-spoon- 
fuls, two  table-spoonfuls  of  oil,  four  table-spoon- 
fuls of  milk,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar. 
Stir  the  mixture  well  between  every  addition. 
The  sauce  ought  to  look  like  cream.  A tea- 
spoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar  may  bo  added,  or 
not.  No.  2.  Boil  an  egg  till  hard,  and  lay  it  in 
cold  water  for  a minute.  Strip  off  the  shell, 


and  put  the  yolk  into  a bowl,  ltub  it  well  with 
the  back  of  a wooden  spoon,  and  put  with  it  a 
tea-spoonful  of  mixed  mustard,  a salt-spoomul 
of  salt,  half  a salt-spoonful  of  white  pepper,  a 
saltspoonful  of  powdered  sugar,  and  a pinch 
of  cayenne.  Add,  first  by  drops  and  afterwards 
by  salt-spoonfuls,  a table-spoonful  of  oil,  six 
table-spoonfuls  of  thick  c rerun,  and,  lastly,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  ^eat  the' sauce 
well  between  every  addition.  Mince  the  whole 
of  the  egg,  or  cut  it  into  rings,  with  which  to 
garnish  the  salad.  No.  3 (Dr.  Kitchener’s  re- 
cipe). Boil  two  eggs  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Lay  them  in  cold  water,  and  in  a few  minutes 
strip  off  the  shells,  and  lay  the  yolks  in  a basin. 
Rub  them  till  smooth  with  the  back  of  a wooden 
spoon,  and  mix  with  them,  very  gradually, 
first  a table-spoonful  of  water  or  thick  cream, 
and  afterwards  two  table-spoonfuls  of  oil. 
When  these  are  well  mixed,  add  a tea-spoonful 
of  salt  or  powdered  sugar,  a tea-spoonful  of 
made  mustard,  and,  lastly,  and  very  gradually, 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Put  the  sauce 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  lay  the  salad  on  the 
top,  garnish  with  the  whites  of  the  eggs  cut 
into  rings,  and  do  not  mix  the  salad  till  the 
last  moment.  No.  4.  Mix  a salt-spoonful  of 
salt  and  half  a salt-spoonfill  of  pepper  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  oil.  When  the  salt  is  dis- 
solved, put  in  four  additional  table-spoonfuls 
of  oil,  and  then  pour  the  sauce  over  the  salad 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  add  a table-spoonful  of 
good  vinegar  and  a table-spoonful  of  tarragon 
or  cucumber  vinegar.  Mix  again,  and  serve. 
No.  5.  Rub  the  hard-boiled  yolks  of  three  eggs 
till  smooth,  and  mix  in  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  raw  mustard,  a salt-spoonful  of 
powdered  loaf-sugar,  half  a salt-spoonful  of 
white  pepper,  and  the  well-beaten  yolk  of  a 
raw  egg.  Add  gradually  four  table-spoonfuls 
of  thick  cream,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
strained  lemon-juice.  Beat  the  dressing 
thoroughly  between  every  addition.  No.  6. 
Beat  the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs  till 
smooth.  Add  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a tea- 
spoonful of  powdered  sugar,  a pinch  of  cayenne, 
a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper,  and, 
gradually,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  oil,  the  strained 
juice  of  a lemon,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
light  wine.  No.  7.  Rub  the  yolks  of  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs  till  smooth  with  a tea-spoonful  of 
vinegar.  Add  a tea-spoonful  each  of  mustard, 
sugar,  salt,  and  pepper,  a table-spoonful  of 
claret,  and  a finely-minced  shallot  or  young 
onion.  Beat  in,  first  by  drops  and  afterwards 
by  tea-spoonfuls,  four  table-spoonfuls  of  salad 
oil,  and,  lastly,  add  a tea-spoonful  of  tarragon 
vinegar  and  a table-spoonful  of  white-wine 
vinegar.  No.  8.  Beat  a spoonful  of  flour  with 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Add  a tea-spoonful  of 
mixed  mustard,  half  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  half 
a tea- spoonful  of  pepper,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
vinegar,  and  throe  table-spoonfuls  of  water. 
Cut  three  ounces  of  streaky  bacon  into  small 
pieces,  and  fry  these  till  they  begin  to  turn 
colour.  Pour  in  the  salad  mixture,  and  stir 
the  whole  over  the  fire  till  the  cream  is  thick 
and  smooth.  Pour  it  out,  and  continue  stirring 
until  cool,  and  add  a little  more  vinegar  and 
water  if  necessary.  The  sauce  ought  to  be  as 
thick  as  custard.  No.  9 (named  Sauce  a la 
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Lowry).  Beat  the  yolk  of  a raw  egg.  Mix 
with  it  a pinch  of  salt,  a pinch  of  white  pepper, 
and,  gradually,  three  tea-spoonfuls  of  salad  oil, 
a tea-spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovy,  and  two 
tea-spoonfuls  of  vinegar. 

Salad  Dressing  for  Fish  Salad.— 

Rub  the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs  till 
smooth.  Add  a tea-spoonful  of  mixed  mustard, 
a tea-spoonful  of  sugar,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  a pinch  of  white 
pepper,  and  two  sardines  from  which  the  skin 
and  bones  have  been  removed,  or  instead  of  the 
sardines  use  a spoonful  of  bruised  capers  and  a 
minced  shallot.  When  these  ingredients  are 
thoroughly  incorporated,  add  very  gradually 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  thick  cream,  a table- 
spoonful of  tarragon  vinegar,  and  a tea-spoonful 
of  lemon- juice. 

Salad  Dressing  (Italian). — Take  the  skin 
and  bones  from  an  anchovy,  pound  the  flesh 

Swell,  and  mix  with  it  a teaspoonful  of  mixed 
mustard.  Add  very  gradually  four  table-spoon- 
fuls of  lucca  oil,  beat  the  sauce  well,  and  add 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  garlic  vinegar,  two  of  chilli 
vinegar,  and  four  of  white-wine  vinegar.  When 

Sthe  sauce  is  smooth  and  thick  like  cream  it  is 
ready  for  serving. 

Salad  Dressing  without  Oil.— No.  1. 

Mix  a tea-spoonful  of  salt  and  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  white  pepper  with  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
thick  sour  cream.  Beat  well,  and  add  a table- 
spoonful of  vinegar.  If  liked,  the  rind  of  a 
fresh  lemon  may  be  rubbed  upon  sugar,  and 
dissolved  in  the  vinegar  before  it  is  mixed  with 
the  cream.  No.  2.  Rub  the  yolks  of  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs  till  smooth.  Add  a spoonful  of 
mixed  mustard,  a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of 
white  pepper,  half  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  a 
pinch  of  cayenne,  and  two  table- spoonfuls  of 
thick  cream.  When  all  these  ingredients  are 
thoroughly  mixed,  add  very  gradually  as  much 
vinegar  as  will  make  the  sauce  of  the  consis- 
tency of  cream. 

Salad,  Every-day. — In  warm  weather 
cold  meat  sent  to  table  with  a good  salad,  and 
a little  cucumber  or  pickle,  often  proves  more 
acceptable  than  the  most  expensive  joint  if 
served  hot.  To  make  the  salad,  wash  one  or 
two  lettuces,  throw  away  the  outer  and  decayed 
leaves,  and  wash  the  others,  handling  them  as 
lightly  as  possible.  Drain  them,  and  dry  them 
perfectly,  first  by  shaking  them  in  a colander  or 
salad-basket,  and.  afterwards  by  shaking  them 
m a napkin  held  loosely  by  the  four  comers. 
When  the  napkin  has  absorbed  all  tbe  moisture, 
ehred  the  lettuce — with  a silver  knife  if  possible, 
nub  the  salad-bowl  three  or  four  times  across 
"'ith  a clove  of  garlic,  or  with  a slice  of  onion, 
and  put  in  the  shred  lettuce.  Mix  thoroughly 
■n  the  salad-spoon  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a 
salt-spoonful  of  popper,  and  a mustard-spoonful 
ot  mixed  mustard.  Sprinkle  the  seasoning  over 
the  salad,  and  work  it  well  in.  Pour  upon  it  as 
j pinch  lucca  oil  as  will  cover  it,  and  work  this 
I ln!  then  add  a table-spoonful  of  good  vinc- 
Jf,lr  an(l,  if  it  can  be  had,  a dessert-spoonful  of 
; arragon  vinegar.  The  salad  should  not  be 
J rV,1X  i ^ the  moment  of  serving.  If  liked, 
i re<*  celery,  a head  of  endive,  small  salad, 


watercress,  sliced  beetroot,  sliced  cucumber, 
spring  radishes,  and  chopped  green  onions 
may  be  added  to  the  salad.  Time : Plenty  of 
time  must  bo  given  for  drying  tbe  lettuce  per- 
fectly, as  the  success  of  a salad  u spends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  lettuce  being  quite  dry. 
Probable  cost  of  moderate-sized  salad,  8d. 

Salad,  Flemish. — Cut  off  the  heads  and 
tails  from  two  Dutch  herrings,  and  divide  them 
into  slices  of  half  an  inch  thick.  Cut  the  fish, 
slantwise,  and  place  them  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion ; add  potatoes  cut  in  squares,  brussels 
sprouts,  a few  green  onions,  some  celery,  all 
boiled,  and  season  with  oil,  vinegar,  pepper, 
and  salt.  Any  pickled  or  dried  fish  may  be 
used  instead  of  herrings. 

Salad,  French. — A French  salad,  strictly 
speaking,  consists  of  one  kind  of  salad  only, 
washed,  dried  perfectly,  torn  into  small  pieces, 
and  mixed  lightly  with  salad  dressing,  If 
endive,  small  salad,  watercress,  &c.,  are  mixed 
’with  the  different  kinds  of  lettuce,  the  salad 
loses  its  distinctive  character  as  a French  salad. 

Salad,  Fruit.  — Currants,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  oranges, 
pine-apples,  &c.,  may  all  be  served  as  salads. 
The  large  fruit  should  be  pared  and  sliced,  the 
small  fruit  picked  and  arranged  in  a dish. 
Powdered  sugar  should  then  be  sifted  thickly 
over,  together  with  a table-spoonful  or  two  of 
spirit  or  any  suitable  liquor. 

Salad,  German.  — Throw  a pound  of 
sauer  kraut  into  boiling  water,  and  let  it  remain 
for  five  minutes ; drain  and  cool  it.  Put  the 
same  weight  of  red  pickled  cabbage  into  cold 
water.  Drain  it,  and  shred  finely  with  the 
sauer  kraut.  Mix  the  two  thoroughly,  and  add 
one  ounce  of  grated  horseradish,  one  table- 
spoonful of  chopped  chervil,  and  two  half -boiled 
onions  finely  minced.  Just  before  serving  the 
salad,  toss  the  whole  lightly  together  with  six 
table-spoonfuls  of  oil,  a table-spoonful  of  vine- 
gar, and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 

Salad  Herbs. — Speaking  of  plants  used  as 
salad,  Dr.  Lankester  remarks  : — “ First  there  is 
the  lettuce  ( Lactuca  sativa).  This  plant  is  a cul- 
tivated variety  of  the  wild  lettuce  [Lactuca  virosa). 
It  contains  in  its  juice  an  active  principle,  wdiich 
in  large  quantities  exercises  a narcotic  influence 
on  the  human  system.  The  -watercress  [Nas- 
turtium officinale).  This  plant  grows  wild  in 
ditches  and  damp  places  in  this  country,  and  is 
also  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  It  contains  a lai-ge  quantity  of 
mineral  matter,  and  in  some  districts  is  found  to 
contain  iodine.  The  endivo  ( Cichorium  Endivla). 
This  plant  is  probably  a variety  of  the  common 
chicory  [Cichorium  Intybus).  It  is  cultivated 
extensively  on  the  Continent,  and  its  blanched 
leaves  are  eaten  as  a salad.  It  can  be  obtained 
in  the  winter.  It  has  a slightly  bitter  taste, 
and  acts  as  a tonic  on  the  system.  Celery  is  the 
Apium  yravcolcns.  When  wild  this  plant  con- 
tains an  acrid  principle,  which  is  poisonous,  but 
by  culture  its  stalks  ore  blanched,  and  it  then 
becomes  an  agrccublo  and  valuable  article  of 
^10  gardon-eress  is  the  Lcpidiiim  sativum. 
Phis  plant  is  not  a native  of  Great  Britain,  but 
it  is  easily  cultivated  and  extensively  used  as  an 
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early  spring  salad.  The  seeds  are  sown  with 
those  of  mustard  (Sinapis  nigra  and  Sinapis  alba), 
and  tho  young  plants  are  both  eaten  together 
under  the  name  of  ‘ mustard  and  cress.’  Red 
beet,  the  Beta  vulgaris  of  botanists.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  this  plant  used  as  salad.  1'  irst, 
a variety  called  la  Carde,  which  has  a small  root 
and  large  leaves the  latter  are  eaten  in  the 
samo  way  as  lettuce.  The  other  variety  is 
called  Better  ave,  in  which  the  roots  are  largely 
developed.  The  roots  are  boiled  and  sliced  and 
eaten  with  vinegar,  oil,  pepper,  and  salt.  The 
radish  is  the  Raphanus  Raphanistrum.  I he  roots 
of  this  plant  are  eaten  uncooked,  and,  like  the 
family  to  which  they  belong,  contain  a subacrid 
oil,  which  gives  them  an  agreeable  flavour. 
They  are  less  digestible  than  many  other  plants 
eaten  as  salad.  Lamb’s  lettuce,  or  corn-salad, 
is  the  Valerianella  olitoria.  This  plant  is  a native 
of  Great  Britain,  and  is  often  cultivated  for  use 
as  a salad.  The  leaves  for  this  purpose  should 
be  cut  young  or  they  will  have  a _ disagreeable 
bitter  taste.  The  common  sorrel  is  the  Rumex 
acetosa.  The  acid  taste  of  this  plant  depends  on 
the  presence  of  oxalic  acid.  It  is  much  used  as 
a salad  in  France.  The  common  dandelion  is 
the  Leontodon  Taraxacum.  This  plant,  though 
very  common  in  England,  is  not  much  used  as 
a salad.  It  has,  however,  when  young,  the 
flavour  and  properties  of  lettuce,  and  is  exten- 
sively employed  as  a salad  on  the  Continent. 


under  the  name  of  French  cress.  The  winter 
cress  is  also  found  wild  in  this  country  in  water)' 
spots  and  slow-running  streams.  In  flavour 
and  use  it  much  resembles  the  last. 

The  water  cress  has  long  been  highly  es- 
teemed. It  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the 
edges  of  running  streams,  preferring  clean  water 
to  °that  which  is  muddy.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  water-parsnip,  winch 
often  grows  with  it,  and  which  is  poisonous. 

Burnet,  another  small-salad  herb,  is  a peren- 
nial plant  indigenous  to  Britain,  and  found  in 
dry,  upland,  calcareous  soils.  It  is  occasionally 
cultivated  in  gardens.  The  ieaves  of  the  bumet 
are  used  in  salads ; when  lightly  bruised,  they 
smell  like  cucumber.  They  have  a somewhat 
warm  taste. 

Rape,  a native  of  Britain,  is  sometimes  grown 
in  gardens,  and  its  leaves  are  used  for  salad  in 
the  same  way  as  mustard  and  cress. 


Salad  Mixture.— Endeavour  to  have 
your  salad  herbs  as  fresh  as  possible ; if  you 
suspect  they  are  not  “ morning  gathered,”  they 
will  be  much  refreshed  by  lying  an  hour  or  two 
in  spring-water  ; then  carefully  wash  and  pick 
them,  and  trim  ofl  all  the  worm-eaten,  slimy, 
cankered,  dry  leaves;  and,  after  washing,  let 
them  remain  a while  in  the  colander  to  drain ; 
lastly,  swing  them  gently  in  a clean  napkin. 
When  properly  picked  and  cut,  arrange  them 
in  the.  salad  dish,  mix  the  sauce  in  a soup  plate, 


Salad  Herbs,  SmaU— There  are  certain 
plants  which  are  employed,  chiefly  m the  seed 
leaf,  or  when  very  young,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  salads  throughout  the  year,  or  at 
times  and  in  situations  when  no  others  can  be 
had.  Some  of  these  are  also  mixed  with  the 
larger  salad  plants  to  improve  their  flavour  or 
wholesome  qualities.  The  sort  most  m use  in 
this  country  are  mustard,  cresses,  rape,  turnip, 
radish,  white  cabbage,  cabbage-lettuce,  &c. 
Some  of  these  may  be  procured  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  are  cut  when  not  over  a week 
or  ten  days  old.  Being  of  a warm  relish,  it 
allowed  to  grow  too  large,  so  as  to  run  in  o 
the  rough  leaf,  they  become  of  a disagreeably 
strong  hot  taste. 

Mustard  is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  ot  in- 
growth, and  on  this  account  is  frequently  sown 
in  the  ground,  as  a small  salad,  together  with 
tress.  The  seeds  strewed  on  wet  flannel,  ana 
placed  in  a warm  situation,  even  by  tho  fireside, 
frequently  shoot  out  their  seed-leaves  m a day 
or  two — sometimes  even  in  a few  hours  a cir- 
cumstance which  is  frequently  taken  advantage 
of  in  long  voyages.  Ships  going  to  the  East 
Indies  used  to  have  boxes  placed  on  the  dect 
wherein  mustard  and  cress  wore  sowod  tor  the 
purpose  of  getting  salad  on  the  voyage;  and 
tho  number  of  crops  thus  raised  was  surprising. 

The  garden-cress  stands  at  tho  head  of  the 
small-salad  plants,  and  is  much  cultivated  for 
this  purpose.  It  lias  a very  warm  but  pleasant 
flavour.  By  the  aid  of  a little  artificial  heat, 
it  may  be  had  fresh  all  through  tho  -winter. 
The  variety  known  as  American  cress  grows 
wild  in  Great  Britain  on  moist  or  watery 
ground.  It  is  aromatic  and  pungent,  but  rather 
bitter  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  for  winter 
and  early  spring  salad.  It  occasionally  goes 
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and.  put  it  into  an  ingredient  bottle,  or  pour 
it  down  the  side  of  the  salad  dish,  and  don  t 


stir  it  up  till  the  mouths  are  ready  for  it.  If 
the  herbs  be  young,  fresh  gathered,  trimmed 
neatly,  and  drained  dry,  and  the  sauce-maker  r 
ponders  patiently  over  the  following  directions, 
he  cannot  fail  obtaining  the  fame  of  being  a 
very  accomplished  salad-dresser Boil  a couple 
of  eggs  for  twelve  minutes,  and  put  them  in  a 
basin  of  cold  water  for  a few  mmutes-the 
yolks  must  be  quite  cold  and  hard,  or  they  will 
not  incorporate  with  the  ingredients.  Rub 
them  through  a sieve  with  a wooden  spoon,  and 
mix  them  with  a table-spoonful  of  water  or 
fine  double  cream,  then  add  two  table-spoonfula 
of  oil  or  melted  butter;  when  these  are  well 
mixed,  add,  by  degrees,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt 
or  powdered  lump  sugar,  and  the  same  of  made 
mustard;  when  these  are  smoothly  united,  add 
very  gradually  three  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
rub  it  with  the  other  ingredients  till  thorough  > 
incorporated  with  them;  cut  up  the  white  ol 
the  egg,  and  garnish  the  top  of  the  sab 
with  it.S  Let  the  sauce  remain  at  the  botton 
of  the  bowl,  and  do  not  stir  up  the  salai 
tiH  it  is  to  be  eaten.  Me  recommend 
eaters  to  be  mindful  of  the  duty  of  masticatioD 
without  the  duo  performance  of  "hlcl\~ 
undressed  vegetables  are  troublesome  eompan 
for  the  principal  viscera,  and  some  aic  eve 
dangerously  indigestible. 

Salad  Mixture,  Quihi.— Ewt)  the  >o 
of  three  hard-boiled  eggs  ^th  the  back  M 
wooden  spoon  till  quite  smooth,  and  bt.it 
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of  thick  cream  mixed  with  a well-mashed  floury 
potato  will  greatly  improve  this  salad.  Wash 
the  lettuce,  dry  it  perfectly,  shred  it  finely,  and 
just  before  it  is  wanted  mix  the  salad  dressing 
lightly  with  it. 

Salad  of  Herrings. — Soak  a couple  of 
herrings  in  milk  for  an  hour  to  take  out  the 
salt.  Bono  them,  and  tear  the  flesh  into  flakes. 
Mix  with  them  half  a dozen  cold  boiled  potatoes 
cut  in  slices  as  for  potato  salad,  and  add  a 
salt-spoonful  of  finely-minced  onion.  Mix  the 
ingredients  thoroughly,  and  work  lightly  into 
them  a simple  salad  dressing  of  oil,  vinegar, 
salt,  and  pepper.  This  salad  should  be  a little 
moist,  therefore  add  a spoonful  or  two  of  milk 
to  the  dressing  if  it  is  too  dry.  If  liked,  cold 
meat  finely  minced,  sour  apples,  and  boiled  beet- 
root may  be  put  into  it.  The  dressing  should 
be  added  just  before  the  salad  is  about  to  be 
served.  Probable  cost  of  herrings,  Id.  to  2d. 
r each.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Salad  Oil. — The  source  of  this  oil  is  the 
[j  olive  (Olca  curopaia).  The  plant  is  cultivated 
extensively  in  Prance,  Italy,  and  Spain.  When 
< the  fruit  is  ripe  it  contains  oil  in  great  abun- 
dance. Between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand 
; gallons  of  this  oil  are  annually  imported  into 
i this  country,  principally  for  consumption  as  a 
| dressing  in  salads.  It  is  much  more  largely 
> used  on  the  Continent,  where  it  takes  the  place 
of  butter.  It  is  a very  wholesome  article,  and 
| it  would  be  well  if  people  in  this  country 
( would  cultivate  a taste  for  its  use,  especially 
in  making  salads.  “ In  this  country,”  says 
a well-known  authority,  “these  very  valu- 
L able  adjuncts  to  our  food  are  rendered  ex- 
jiceedingly  disagreeable;  first,  by  the  want  of 
|i  drying  the  plant  used ; and  in  the  next  by  its 
i i being  deluged  with  vinegar.  A salad  properly 
prepared  should  have  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
used  dried  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will 
.1  readily  absorb  the  dressing  poured  over  them, 
which  should  consist  of  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  olive  oil.  I need  not  also  add  that 
the  oil  should  not  be  rancid ; but  such  is 
the  thorough  carelessness  with  which  these 
articles  are  put  on  our  tables,  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  oil  is  rancid  and  unfit  for 
use.  This,  perhaps,  accounts  for  the  flood  of 
1 vinegar  to  drown  its  flavour.” 

Salad,  Red  Cabbage.  — Tako  a red 
i cabbage  with  a firm  heart  and  two  heads  of 
celery.  Shred  the  best  parts  of  both  finely, 

* and  mix  them  together.  Work  them  up  lightly 
with  a spoonful  or  two  of  good  salad  sauce, 
garnish  the  dish  with  tufts  of  celery,  and  then 
serve. 

Salad,  Roman. — The  Itomans  used  salad, 
and  made  it  in  this  way : — Cultivated  endive 
was  cut  small  after  careful  washing  and  clrain- 
lr»g,  then  gravy  and  oil  wero  poured  over  it ; 

11  noly -minced  onions  wero  strewed  over  the 
I 'vhole,  then  a little  vinegar  and  honey  were 
added,  and  the  salad  was  sent  to  table. 

. Salad  Sandwiches. — Prepare  the  bread 
1 *n  the  usual  way,  and  have;  ready  some  mustard 
aud  cress,  watercress,  all  well  washed  and 
(*ned;  put  them  into  a howl  with  mayonnaise 
aance,  and  when  ready  for  serving,  spread  the 
aatad  neatly  between  tho  bread. 


Salad  Sandwiches  (another  way). — 
Take  some  thin  slices  of  bread.  Butter  those 
slightly,  and  just  before  they  are  to  bo  used 
lay  between  two  of  them  a little  salad,  washed, 
dried,  and  tossed  lightly  in  mayonnaise  sauce. 
Press  the  sandwiches  closely  together,  cut  them 
into  small  neat  pieces,  and  serve. 

Salad  Sauce. — Take  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
boiled  hard,  a dessert-spoonful  of  grated  Par- 
mesan cheese,  a little  made  mustard,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  tarragon  vinegar,  and  a large 
spoonful  of  ketchup.  When  well  incorporated, 
add  four  spoonfuls  of  salad  oil  and  one  spoon- 
ful of  elder  vinegar.  Beat  so  as  to  incorporate 
the  oil  with  the  other  ingredients.  This  mix- 
ture must  not  be  poured  upon  the  lettuce  or 
vegetables  used  in  the  salad,  but  be  left  at  the 
bottom,  to  be  stirred  up  when  wanted.  This 
method  preserves  the  crispness  of  the  lettuce. 
Observe  that  the  liquid  ingredients  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  vegetables 
used. 

Salad  Sauce,  Mayonnaise.— Put  the 

yolk  of  an  egg  carefully  freed  from  the  white 
into  a basin,  and  with  a fork  take  away  the 
speck.  Beat  it  lightly,  add  a pinch  of  salt  and 
a pinch  of  pepper,  pour  some  oil  upon  it,  drop 
by  drop  at  first,  and  at  the  same  time  beat  the 
sauce  lightly  and  quickly.  When  it  begins  to 
thicken  slightly  increase  the  quantity  of  oil, 
and  continue  beating  until  it  forms  a thick 
smooth  yellow  paste.  Add  gradually  as  much 
white  wine  vinegar  as  will  suit  the  palate. 
The  quantity  required  will  of  course  vary  con- 
siderably, according  to  individual  taste.  The 
correct  proportion  is  one  tea-spoonful  of  vine- 
gar to  eight  of  oil.  Keep  the  sauce  in  a cool 
place  till  wanted.  A little  tarragon  vinegar 
will  greatly  improve  this  excellent  sauce. 

Salad  Sauce,  Trout  in.— Pry  two  or 

three  trout  in  the  usual  way.  Lay  them  on 
blotting  paper  to  free  them  from  fat,  and  put 
them  aside  till  cold.  WTien  they  are  to  be  used 
lay  them  on  a dish,  pour  some  thick  salad  sauce 
over  them,  and  garnish  the  dish  with  shred 
chervil  and  chives,  or  with  lettuce  hearts  cut 
into  quarters. 

Salad,  Stuffed  Eggs  for.— Remove  the 
skin  and  bone  from  three  anchovies,  pound  the 
flesh  in  a mortar,  and  press  it  through  a sieve. 
If  the  anchovies  are  objected  to,  substitute  for 
them  two  ounces  of  potted  ham  and  two  ounces 
of  veal  and  fat  bacon.  Boil  six  eggs  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ; put  them  into  cold  water, 
then  strip  off  the  shell,  and  cut  them  into 
halves  lengthwise.  Take  out  the  hard  yolks, 
and  put  them  in  a mortar  with  a third  of  their 
bulk  in  fresh  butter,  the  pounded  anchovies, 
a pinch  of  powdered  mace,  and  a pinch  of 
cayenne.  Pound  all  to  a smooth  paste,  press 
the  mixture  into  the  eggs  in  the  place  where  tho 
yolks  were,  put  the  halves  of  the  eggs  together 
to  mako  them  look  whole  again,  lay  them  on  a 
dish,  and  surround  them  with  lettuce-licarts. 
Send  salad  cream  to  table  separately. 

Salad,  Swedish.. — Tako  a pickled  herring, 
remove  tho  skin  and  bones,  cut  the  flesh  into 
dice,  and  mix  with  it  its  bulk  in  cold-dressed 
beef,  boiled  potatoes,  and  sour  juicy  apples,  all 
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cut  up  small.  Add  four  anchovies,  previously 
soaked  in  milk  or  water  for  a short  time,  freed 
from  skin  and  hone,  and  torn  into  flakes,  a 
table-spoonful  of  well-drained  capers,  a table- 
spoonful of  pickled  gherkins  chopped  small,  a 
table-spoonful  of  chopped  tarragon  leaves,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  chopped  chervil,  and  twenty 
stoned  olives.  Mix  these  ingredients  lightly, 
add  some  salad  dressing  of  oil,  vinegar,  pepper, 
and  salt,  and  season  the  preparation  rather 
highly.  If  liked,  the  anchovies  may  bo  omitted 
and  a dozen  or  more  of  freshly-opened  oysters 
may  be  laid  upon  the  mixture. 

Salad  Vinegar. — Take  three  ounces  each 
of  shallots,  sweet  savory,  chives,  and  tarragon. 
Bruise  them  in  a mortar,  put  them  into  a large 
stone  jar,  and  with  them  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
dried  and  powdered  mint,  and  the  same  of 
balm.  Pour  over  all  a gallon  of  the  best  vine- 
gar, cork  the  bottle  securely,  and  put  it  in  the 
sun.  At  the  end  of  a fortnight  strain  the 
vinegar  through  a filtering  bag,  put  it  into 
small  bottles,  cork  these  tightly,  and  use  the 
vinegar  for  salads,  &c.,  instead  of  ordinary 
vinegar. 

“ Salade  ” (a  pickle  for  present  use). — 
Almost  fill  a quart  stone  jar  with  equal  quan- 
tities of  peeled  onions,  pared  cucumbers,  and 
sour  apples,  all  cut  into  thin  slices.  Whilst 
filling  the  jar  sprinkle  in  a dessert-spoonful  of 
salt,  a tea-spoonful  and  a half  of  cayenne,  two 
wine-glassfuls  of  soy,  and  two  wine-glassfuls 
of  white  wine.  Fill  up  the  jar  with  vinegar, 
cover  the  pickle  with  bladder,  and  store  in  a 
cool  dry  place.  The  preparation  may  be  used 
the  same  day. 

Salads. — Recipes  for  the  following  salads 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  headings  : — 


Anchovy 
Artichoke 
Beans,  French 
Beetroot 
Celery 

Chicken,  Plain 
Chicken,  Rich 
Crab 
Currant 
Egg 

Endive  with  Winter 
Salad 
Fish 
French 
German 
Grouse 

Grouse  a la  Coyer 
Hamburg  Beef 
Hop,  German 
Indian 
Italian 

Kitchiner’s  Mix- 
ture 

Lettuce,  German 
Lettuce  in  Salads 
Lobster 

Lobster,  German 
Lobster  Salad 
Dressing 

Mixture  (sec  Kit- 
chiner’s Salad 
Mixture) 


Moor  Game,  a la 
Soyer 
Nautese 
Orange 
Partridge 
Poet’s  Recipe 
Potato 

Potatoes  en  Salade 

Ptarmigan 

Rabbit 

Rabbit,  Simple 
Raspberry 
Remoulade,  French 
Salad  Dressing 
Remoulade,  Green 
Remoulade,  Indian 
Rochelle 
Russian 
Salmagundi 
Salsify 
Sauce 
Shikaree 

Sidney  Smith’s  (see 
Poet’s  Recipe) 
Spanish 
Strawberry 
Summer 
Turbot 
Vkoetarle 
Yineoar 
Watercress 
Winter 


“ Our  ancestors,"  says  a great  culinary  autho- 
rity, “ served  salads  with  roasted  meat,  roasted 
poultry,  &c.  They  had  a great  many  which 
are  no  longer  in  vogue.  They  ate  leeks  cooked 
in  the  wood-ashes,  and  seasoned  with  salt  and 
honey ; borage,  mint,  and  parsley,  with  salt 
and  oil ; lettuce,  fennel,  mint,  chervil,  parsley, 
and  elderfiowers,  mixed  together.  They  also 
classed  among  their  salads  an  agglomeration 
of  feet,  heads,  cocks’  combs,  and  fowls’  livers, 
cooked,  and  seasoned  with  parsley,  mint,  vine- 
gar, pepper,  and  cinnamon.  Nettles,  and  the 
twigs  of  rosemary  formed  delicious  salads  for 
our  forefathers ; and  to  these  they  sometimes 
added  pickled  gherkins.” 


Salads,  Wholesomeness  of.  — For  j 

persons  of  weak  digestion,  salads  as  a rule  are 
not  suited.  When,  however,  the  stomach  is 
equal  to  the  work,  they  appear  generally  to  exer- 
cise a beneficial  effect  on  the  system,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  salads  derived  from  the  tribe  of 
the  cruciferous  plants,  to  which  the  watercress, 
radish,  mustard,  cress,  scurvy-grass,  and  such- 
like, belong.  “ Many  persons,’’  says  a medical  1 
writer,  “with  whom  raw  vegetables,  such  as 
salads,  cucumbers,  &c.,  invariably  disagree  if 
eaten  ‘ undressed,’  find  the  addition  of  the 
ordinary  salad  or  ‘ Florence  ’ oil  correct  the 
tendency.  In  this  country  some  individuals  • 
have  a prejudice  against  the  use  of  oil.  . 
It  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  extend  l 
to  the  beautiful  preparation  in  question.” 
Salads  are  eaten  as  a condiment,  not  as  an 
article  of  aliment.  They  are  of  great  use  in 
moderating  the  excitement  of  the  system 
which  would  be  produced  by  a diet  composed 
altogether  of  animal  food,  particularly  in  hot ! 
weather.  They  are  also  very  effective  as  anti-  • 
scorbutics.  One  should  observe  moderation, 
however,  in  eating  salads,  and  they  should  be 
avoided  by  dyspeptic  patients. 

Salamander. — This  is  an  instrument  which 
is,  after  being  made  red-hot,  used  to  brown  any- 
thing wanting  colour.  An  old  iron  fire-shovel 
if  heated  thoroughly  and  held  over  the  article 
to  be  browned  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 
Price,  6s.  to  12s. 

Saleratus.  — Saleratus  is  a carbonate  of 
potash  used  in  cookery  to  make  bread  or  cakes 
light.  It  should  be  kept  in  a wooden  box  with 
a cover,  and  no  moisture  should  be  allowed  to 
reach  it,  as  very  little  will  spread  through  and 
dissolvo  a large  quantity.  Saleratus  should  be 
powdered  and  dissolved  in  a little  hot  water 
before  it  is  put  into  the  bread.  Half  a tea- 
spoonful  dissolved  in  water  and  added  to  a 
pound  cake  will  ensure  its  being  light. 


Sallylunns.  — Sallylunns  are  served  at 
breakfast  or  tea,  and  are  generally  much  liked. 
They  should  be  put  on  the  table  on  a hot  plate 
very  hot  and  well  buttered.  If  they  are  not 
to  bo  used  at  once  after  being  baked,  it  will  be 
well  not  to  overbake  them,  as  they  will  need  to 
be  heated  a second  time.  They  are  considers, 
very  indigestible.  They  may  be  made  in  either 
of  the  following  ways : — Hub  half  a pound  0 
butter  into  two  pounds  of  flour.  Add  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  irosn 
yeast  mixed  with  a pint  of  lukewarm  muk,  ana 
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i three  well-beaten  eggs.  Cover  the  pan,  and  let 
it  rise  till  light.  Make  the  dough  into  thick 
i!  cakes  about  five  inches  in  diameter.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  Or  rub  two  ounces  of  butter  into 
a pound  of  flour.  Add  a pinch  of  salt,  and 
I pour  in  very  slowly  a table-spoonful  of  fresh 
veast  which  has  been  mixed  with  half  a pint  of 
warm  milk.  Beat  the  batter  with  a fork  or 
spoon  as  the  milk  is  poured  in,  add  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  and  set  the  dough  near  the  fire  to 
rise.  Butter  the  tins,  fill  them  with  the  dough, 
and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  To  prepare  the 
sallylunns,  make  them  hot,  divide  them  into 
three  slices,  and  butter  these  liberally.  If 
a very  rich  cake  is  required,  cream  may  be  used 
instead  of  milk.  Time  to  bake,  about  twenty 
minutes. 

Sallylunns  (Careme's  recipe). — Sift  twelve 
ounces  of  flour,  separate  a fourth  part,  in 
which  make  a hollow,  put  in  it  nearly  half  an 
ounce  of  yeast  and  a little  lukewarm  cream ; 
mix  the  flour  gradually  with  this,  and  put  it  into 
a small  stewpan  to  rise  (it  should  be  very  soft). 
When  double  its  first  size,  form  the  remaining 
flour  in  the  requisite  manner,  and  put  in  the 
j centre  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  salt,  one  ounce 
of  pounded  sugar,  four  yolks  of  eggs,  five 
i ounces  of  butter  made  warm  only,  and  a gill  of 
lukewarm  cream ; stir  this  mixture,  mingling 
the  flour  with  the  liquid  until  of  a soft  con- 
; sistence,  and  beat  the  paste  for  some  minutes 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand;  then,  if  perfect,  add 
the  leaven,  and  work  it  yet  some  minutes  to 
render  it  smooth  and  elastic;  put  it  into  a 
: plain  mould  six  inches  wide  and  five  inches 
high,  well  "buttered,  and  set  it  in  a proper 
place  to  ferment ; when  double  its  primitive 
volume,  wash  the  top  with  egg,  and  place  it  in 
a quick  oven  for  an  hour ; when  serving,  divide 
it  horizontally  about  the  centre,  turn  the  top 
upside  down,  and  the  cake  should  present  the 
appearance  of  a honeycomb ; throw  on  it  a 
j pinch  of  salt,  and  butter  it  with  five  ounces  of 
the  best  butter,  putting  equal  quantities  on 
each;  put  the  top  on  again,  and  serve  hot. 


Sallylunns  (another  way) . — Take  two 
pounds  of  flour,  one  pint  of  milk,  four  eggs, 
and  two  spoonfuls  of  yeast;  make  a paste  of 
I these  ingredients,  and  work  until  well  risen. 
Then  knead  into  it  a pound  of  butter  and  a 
little  salt ; let  it  stand  an  hour,  then  bake,  and 
rasp  the  tops.  A little  pounded  sugar  may  be 
added  to  taste  to  the  above  ingredients. 


Salmagundi. — A salmagundi  is  a sort 
of  vegetable  mosaic  made  with  pickled  her- 
ring, cold  dressed  chicken,  salt  beef,  radishes 
endive,  olives,  <Src.,  all  arranged  with  regard  tc 
contrast  in  colour  as  well  as  flavour,  and  scrvoc 
wth  oil,  vinegar,  pepper,  and  salt.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a good  recipe  for  a salmagundi 
lake  a largo  round  dish;  place  in  the  centre 
a bunch  of  fresh  endive,  and  lay  round  it  strips 
°..  herring  or  anchovy,  interspersed  with  noal 
«uces  from  the  breast  of  a chicken.  Put  rounc 
lose  a band  of  hard-boiled  yolk  of  egg  chopped 
■onall,  then  one  of  green  parsley,  then  slices  o: 
I hc°f  or  tongue,  then  the  whito  of  the  egg 
jHc*  lastly  a garland  of  sprigs  of  watercress 
usert  trimmed  olives,  green  capers,  radishes 
berries,  & c.,  wherever  they  will  bo  most 


i effective.  Serve  with  salad  sauce.  Sometimes 
the  herrings  for  a salmagundi  are  opened,  and 
' the  flesh  is  taken  out  without  injuring  the  skin, 
j It  is  then  minced  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cold 
chicken  and  grated  ham  or  tongue,  seasoned 
rather  highly,  and  put  back  into  the  skins  till 
they  look  plump  and  of  a good  shape. 

Salmagundi  (another  way).— Take  cold 
fowl,  or  turkey,  or  veal,  or  all  together.  Chop 
the  meat  very  small,  separating  the  white  from 
the  brown,  and  putting  among  the  latter  the 
brown  part  of  the  veal,  if  it  be  roasted.  By  the 
brown  meat  is  understood  the  legs  and  backs  of 
the  poultry.  Chop  likewise  the  lean  of  some 
cold  ham,  a few  boned  anchovies  washed,  a 
handful  of  picked  parsley,  half  a dozen  shallots, 
some  pickled  gherkins,  the  yolks  and  whites 
separate  of  six  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  some 
roasted  beetroot,  after  it  has  become  cold. 
Now  butter  a basin,  and  place  it  with  the 
bottom  upwards  upon  a dish.  Lay  round  this 
basin  a ring  of  chopped  white  meat  an  inch 
and  a half  wide  and  about  an  inch  high ; then 
lay  upon  this  a ring  of  ham,  then  a ring  of 
brown  meat  then  one  of  white  of  egg,  then 
one  of  meat,  then  one  of  yolk  of  egg,  then 
one  of  parsley,  then  one  of  anchovies,  and 
so  on,  until  the  whole  of  the  materials  are 
consumed  and  the  basin  is  covered,  crowning 
the  whole  with  a roof  of  beetroot  garnished 
with  a few  pickled  mushrooms.  The  sauce 
must  bo  served  up  in  a sauce-tureen.  It  is 
thus  made : — Bub  up  a couple  of  good  tea- 
spoonfuls of  strong  mustard  from  the  mustard- 
pot  with  three  table-spoonfuls  of  salad  oil, 
some  salt,  and  a little  cayenne  pepper.  When 
it  has  become  a stiff  paste,  add  gradually 
one  table-spoonful  of  white- wine  vinegar,  the 
juice  of  three  or  four  lemons,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  mushroom  ketchup,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  raw  capers,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
soy.  Should  the  sauce  not  be  sufficiently  thin, 
add  more  lemon -juice  or  vinegar. 

Salmis. — A salmis  is  simply  a superior 
ragout  of  game  or  wild  fowl.  It  differs  from  a 
hash  in  this,  that  the  hash  is  made  from  the 
remains  of  dressed  game,  the  salmis  from  game 
which  has  been  half  dressed  for  the  purpose, 
and  served  in  rich  gravy  or  sauce.  Salmis  are 
favourite  dishes  with  epicures. 

Salmis,  Cold  (for  suppers,  etc.). — Boast  a 
couple  of  partridges,  a pheasant,  or  any  other 
game.  Cut  them  into  neat  joints,  and  with  the 
bones  and  trimmings  make  a salmis  sauce,  ac- 
cording to  the  recipe  given  a little  farther  on. 
When  this  is  pleasantly  flavoured,  mix  with  it 
a third  of  its  quantity  in  very  stiff  aspic  jelly. 
Cover  the  joints  of  the  birds  thickly  with  this, 
and  let  it  get  cold  and  stiff  upon  them.  Pile 
them  high  on  a dish,  and  garnish  with  clear 
aspic  jelly  cut  into  dice. 

Salmis,  Hunter’s. — Divide  a half-roasted 
pheasant  or  partridge  into  neat  joints.  Care- 
fully remove  the  skin  and  sinews,  and  put  the 
pieces  into  a saucepan.  Pour  over  them  a glass- 
ful of  lucca  oil,  and  add  a glassful  of  sherry  or 
madeira,  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  a lemon, 
and  a little  salt  and  cayenne.  Let  the  game  heat 
slowly  over  a gentle  fire,  and  when  the  joints 
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are  hot  through  drain  them,  and  serve  with 
fried  sippets. 

Salmis  of  Game  or  Wild  Fowl— rut 

the  birds  down  to  the  fire  as  for  roasting,  and 
take  them  up  when  they  are  less  than  half  done. 
Cut  them  into  neat  pieces,  and  remove  the  skin, 
fat,  and  sinew  from  the  legs,  wings,  and  breasts. 
Place  the  joints  sido  by  side  in  a clean  saucepan, 
cover  them,  and  keep  them  in  a cool  place  till 
wanted.  Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  un- 
dressed lean  ham,  mince  it  finely,  put  it  into  a 
well-tinned  saucepan,  and  shake  it  over  the  firo 
for  three  or  four  minutes  with  a slice  of  fresh 
butter.  Add  to  it  a dozen  button-mushrooms,  a 
Bcraped  carrot,  a handful  of  parsley,  a sprig  of 
thyme,  three  shallots  (or  more)  finely  minced, 
four  cloves,  two  bay-leaves,  a blade  of  mace, 
and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  peppercorns.  Mix 
these  ingredients,  and  stir  them  over  a gentle  fire 
till  the  sides  of  the  saucepan  appear  slightly 
coloured,  dredge  a table-spoonful  of  flour  over 
them,  and  let  it  brown  a little,  then  pour  in 
gradually'  a pint  of  good  veal  stock  and  two 
glassfuls  of  sherry.  Put  in  the  bruised  bodies  of 
the  birds,  let  the  sauce  boil  up,  then  draw  the 
saucepan  to  the  side,  and  let  its  contents  simmer 
gently  until  the  sauce  is  smooth,  thick,  and 
pleasantly  flavoured.  Carefully  remove  the 
scum  as  it  rises.  Clear  the  sauce  from  fat, 
strain,  pour  it  over  the  joints  of  game  in  the 
saucepan,  let  these  heat  in  it  very  slowly , and 
when  the  liquid  is  just  about  to  boil,  dish 
them.  Pour  the  sauce  over  the  game,  and 
garnish  the  dish  with  fried  sippets.  The 
salmis  may  be  made  less  expensive  by  the 
omission  of  the  mushrooms  and  wine.  When 
moor  fowl  or  black  game  are  used,  care  should 
be  taken  to  remove  the  bitter  spongy  substance 
from  the  body  of  the  birds,  if  they  have  been 
well  hung,  or  the  flavour  of  the  salmis  will  be 
spoilt.  Time,  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a half  to 
simmer  the  sauce. 

Salmis  of  Partridges,  with  Truffles. 

. — Truss  two  or  three  partridges.  Put  them 
into  a stewpan  with  butter  and  a few  trim- 
mings of  fat  bacon ; add  the  necks  and  gizzards, 
and  fry  them  on  a brisk  fire  for  five  or  six 
minutes.  Withdraw  them  on  a moderate  fire, 
cooking  them  with  live  embers  on  the  lid  ; let 
them  half  cool,  and  cut  each  of  them  up  into 
five  pieces,  trim  the  skin  away,  and  place  them 
in  a stewpan.  Pry  in  butter  the  livers  of  the 
partridges,  with  two  chickens’  livers,  pound 
and  pass  them  through  a sieve.  With  the 
backs  and  trimmings  of  the  partridges  prepare 
a little  gravy.  Skim  oil  the  fat,  reduce  it  to 
half-glaze,  and  add  to  it  three  gills  of  brown 
sauce;  let  tho  sauco  boil  up,  and  remove  it 
back  to  clarify ; skim  again,  and  pass  it  through 
a fine  sieve.  With  this  sauco  diluto  gradually 
the  puree  of  liver,  pour  it  over  tho  pieces  pf 
partridge,  which  warm  without  allowing  to  boil, 
and  dish  up.  On  the  other  hand,  cut  some 
bread  eroiltons  of  round  shape  and  half  an 
inch  thick,  make  a circular  incision  on  one  sido, 
fry  them  in  butter,  empty  them  of  the  crumb, 
and  fill  the  void  with  salpiqon  of  truffles  cooked, 
with  a little  madeira  and  a little  melted  glazo. 
Mask  the  partridges  with  this  sauco,  and  dish 
the  croutons  all  round. 


Salmis,  Plain.— Take  a cold-dressed  phea- 
sant or  a couple  of  partridges  from  which  little 
of  the  flesh  has  been  cut.  Divide  it  into  neat 
joints  free  from  skin,  and  lay  these  side  by  side 
in  a saucepan.  Put  into  another  saucepan  the 
well-bruised  bones  and  trimmings  of  the  bird, 
a sliced  onion,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of 
thyme,  a bay-leaf,  six  or  eight  peppercorns,  a 
glassful  of  sherry,  and  an  inch  of  lemon-rind. 
Boil  for  two  minutes,  then  add  a pint  of  6tock 
and  a spoonful  of  brown  thickening.  Simmer 
all  gently  together  till  the  sauce  is  pleasantly 
flavoured,  smooth,  and  of  the  consistency  of 
cream.  Strain  it  over  the  pieces  of  pheasant, 
and  heat  slowly.  Wann  all  gently  together 
till  the  sauce  is  on  the  point  of  boiling,  then 
lift  the  jointed  bird  upon  a dish,  pour  the  sauce 
over  it,  garnish  with  fried  sippets,  and  serve. 
Time,  one  hour  or  more.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
seven  persons. 

Salmis  Sauce.— This  is  a sauce  for  salmi 
of  partridges,  pheasants,  &c.  Cut  four  shallots 
and  a carrot  into  large  dice,  some  parsley -roots, 
a few  bits  of  ham,  a clove,  two  or  three  leaves 
of  mace,  the  quarter  of  a bay-leaf,  a little 
thyme,  and  a small  bit  of  butter,  with  a few 
mushrooms.  Put  the  whole  into  a stewpan 
over  a gentle  fire ; let  it  fry  till  you  perceive 
the  stewpan  is  coloured  all  round.  Then  moisten 
with  half  a pint  of  madeira  and  a very  srnall 
lump  of  sugar.  Dot  it  reduce  to  one-half.  Put 
in  six  spoonfuls  of  Spanish  sauce,  and  the  trim- 
mings of  the  partridges.  Let  them  stew  for 
an  hour  on  the  corner  of  the  stove.  Skim  the 
fat  off,  taste  whether  the  sauce  be  seasonal 
enough ; strain  it  over  the  members,  make  it 
hot  without  boiling;  dish  the  salmi,  and  reduce 
the  sauce,  which  strain  through  a tamis.  then 
cover  the  salmi  with  the  sauce. 


Salmis  Sauce  (another  way).— Scrape  the 
rod  part  of  a carrot,  and  put  the  pulp  into  a 
saucepan  with  a bay-leaf,  a bunch  of  parsley , a 
sprig  of  thyme,  three  or  four  picccs  of  bacon  or 
blanched  bacon-rind,  three  shallots  cnopped  fine, 
and  the  bruised  trimmings  of  the  game  to  be 
used  for  the  salmis.  Add  a slice  of  fresh  butter, 
or  a table-spoonful  of  lucca  oil,  and  stir  the  ingre- 
dients over  the  fire  till  they  are  lightly  browned. 
Moisten  them  gradually  with  half  a pint  of  good 
brown  sauco  and  a glassful  of  sherry  and 
madeira.  Stew  all  gently  together  till  tfie 
sauce  is  very  good,  skim  and  strain  it,  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  it  will  be  ready 
tho  game.  Time,  one  hour  or  more,  fculheicnt 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Salmon— The  salmon,  according  to  Izaak 
Walton,  is  the  king  of  fresh  -water  fish- 
It  is  called  a river  fish,  because  it  is  gen 
rally  caught  in  rivers,  arid  the  river  w 
birth-place;  but  the  sea  is  its  home  and  its 
pasture-ground,  and  to  this  d mus  rc  u 
periodically  to  renew  its  strength  or  die.  » 
fact,  it  inhabits  fresh  and  salt  water  alternately , 
spending  its  winter  in  the  sea  and  its  sinner 
the  river.  Moreover,  as  the  swallow  returns  l 
the  roof  or  shed  that  gave  it  shelter, , sc ’ doc^th- 
salmon  to  the  gravelly  river  s bed  where 
saw  the  liotfit.  This  fact  has  been  repeatedly 
proved,  and  involves  important  consequences 
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If  all  the  salmon  in  a river  are  caught,  the  river 
will  he  from  that  time  salmonless,  unless  it  can 
ho  re-stocked  with  young  salmon,  who,  after 
being  reared  in  it,  will  at  the  proper  age  find 
their  way  to  the  sea  and  return  to  the  river 
again.  Certainly  no  stranger  salmon^  cruising 
along  the  coast  will  mistake  that  river's  mouth 
for  its  own  river’s  mouth.  This  fact  has  heen 
already  successfully  taken  advantage  of,  and 
salmon  have  heen  naturalised  in  rivers  where 
formerly  there  were  no  signs  of  them. 

Salmon  are  never  found  in  warm  latitudes. 
They  are  distributed  over  the  North  of  Europe 


SALMON. 


and  Asia,  and  are  abundant,  and  even  com- 
paratively cheap,  in  some  parts  of  North 
America.  The  price  is  kept  up,  however,  by 
the  facility  with  which  the  fish  is  packed  in  ice, 
and  sent  to  a distance  by  rail.  The  penny-a- 
pound  times,  when  apprentices  and  servants 
. refused  to  eat  salmon  more  than  three  times  a 
week,  are  gone  for  ever. 

The  flesh  of  the  salmon  is  rich  and  delicious  in 
flavour.  To  be  eaten  in  perfection  it  should  be 
dressed  before  it  has  lost  a tide.  When  this  is 
done  there  will  be  found  between  the  flakes  a 
white  creamy  substance  which  is  very  highly 
esteemed.  Nevertheless,  the  fish  when  in  this 
condition  is  very  indigestible,  and  it  is  much 
more  wholesome  when  it  has  been  kept  a day  or 
two.  Then  the  curd  undergoes  a change,  and 
molts  down,  and  though  less  delicate  in  flavour, 
the  fish  becomes  richer  and  much  more  whole- 
some. The  flesh  of  the  malo  fish  has  the  best 
flavour,  and  has  more  curd  than  the  female. 

Salmon  is  in  season  from  the  beginning 
of  February  to  the  end  of  August.  It  is 
cheapest  in  July  and  August.  No  other  fish 
can  bo  cooked  in  so  many  different  ways.  It 
requires  to  be  well  done ; when  underdressed  it 
is  wholly  uneatable. 

Salmon  (a  l’Allemande).  — Cut  the  fish 
into  slices  two  inches  thick,  loaving  a small 
portion  of  fish  to  tho  head  and  the  tail  four 
inches  long  ; take  away  all  tho  blood  from  tho 
inside,  throw  some  salt  ovor  the  slices  very 
equally,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  turn  them. 
■Leave  them  fnu6  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 


then  wash  and  drain  them  upon  napkins ; butter 
a fish-strainer,  place  the  slices  upon  it  flat, 
and  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  flesh  with 
slices  of  lemon  cut  very  thin  and  the  pips  taken 
out ; add  here  and  there  four  large  shallots 
sliced,  whole  white  pepper,  and  parsley  roots 
cut  in  fillets.  Two  hours  before  serving  put  the 
fish  into  the  kettle,  and  place  it  over  a bed  of 
live  ashes  with  fire  also  at  the  top ; thirty  or 
forty  minutes  after  uncover  the  fish,  and  observe 
that  it  should  be  fiim  if  done  sufficiently.  Take 
it  off,  uncover,  and  let  it  cool.  When  serving, 
take  away  the  shallots  and  a great  part  of  the 
parsley  roots,  dish  the  salmon  on  a napkin,  com- 
mencing with  the  head  and  afterwards  putting 
down  the  slices  according  to  their  size,  to  form 
the  fish  of  its  original  shape,  and  surround  it 
with  small  groups  of  pai-sley ; having  dished  it, 
pour  into  the  kettle  four  spoonfuls  of  hot  con- 
somme to  collect  all  the  essence  of  the  salmon, 
which  pass  through  a silk  sieve.  Let  this  be  well 
seasoned,  and  serve  it  in  boats.* 

Salmon  (a  l’Amiral  — Soycr’s  recipe). — 
Truss  a small  salmon  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
S,  and  boil  it  in  the  usual  way ; dish  it  without 
a napkin,  and  have  ready  the  following  sauce  : — 
peel  four  onions,  cut  them  in  slices,  and  put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  six  table-spoonfuls  of 
salad  oil ; fry  them  a light  brown  colour,  then 
pour  off  the  oil,  and  add  two  glassfuls  of  port 
wine,  three  cloves,  one  blade  of  mace,  a sprig 
of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  one  table-spoonful  of  salt, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  twenty  spoonfuls 
of  brown  sauce,  and  six  of  brown  gravy ; re- 
duce it  over  a sharp  fire  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  mb  it  through  a tamis,  and  place  it 
again  in  a stewpan  ; boil  it  again  a shoi-t  time, 
and  finish  with  one  ounce  of  anchovy  butter  and 
two  spoonfuls  of  Harvey  Sauce ; then  place  a 
border  of  mashed  potatoes  round  the  fish,  upon 
which  dish  a border  of  quenelles  of  whiting,  and 
upon  evei-y  other  quenelle  stick  a prawn,  pour 
the  sauce  over  the  fish,  and  a mazarine  sauce 
over  the  quenelles  ; serve  very  hot.  To  make 
the  sauce  a la  Mazarine,  have  all  the  spawn 
from  two  fine  hen  lobsters ; if  not  sufficient, 
get  some  live  spawn  from  the  fishmongers’, 
making  altogether  about  two  ounces,  pound  it 
well  in  the  mortar,  and  mix  it  with  half  a pound 
of  fresh  butter;  rub  it  through  a hair  sieve, 
place  it  upon  ice  till  firm,  then  put  it  in  a stew- 
pan with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  a little  pepper, 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  lemon- juice,  place  it  over  tho  fire, 
and  proceed  as  for  Dutch  sauce,  adding  tho 
same  quantity  of  melted  butter  and  also  two 
tea-spoonfuls  of  essence  of  anchovy.  Pass  it 
through  a tamis  into  a clean  stewpan  to  make 
it  hot. 

Salmon  (a  la  Danois  — Danish  mode). — 
Cut  tho  salmon  in  slices  as  directed  in  tho 
recipe  Salmon  a,  l’Allemande,  boil  it  in  water 
with  a little  salt,  and  dish  it  in  its  original  form, 
as  directed  in  the  receipt  named ; garnish  with 
potatoes  plain  boiled,  and  serve  in  sauce-boats 
melted  buttor  mixod  with  anchovy  butter. 

Salmon  (it  la  Genovese). — Divide  a modo- 
ratc-sizcd  salmon  into  three  parts.  Boil  theso 
in  tho  usual  way,  and  when  they  aro  done 
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scrape  the  scales  from  the  salmon,  and 
: » line  on  a dish  about  an  >nch 

apart  film  one  another.  Have  ready  prepared 
some  "ood  gemmae  sauce,  pour  some  of  this 
0vCr  the  fish,  and  send  the  rest  to  table  in  a 
tureen . The  sauco  may  he  prepared  as  follows : 

Mince  finely  a quarter  of  a pound  ot  un- 
dressed lean  ham.  Put  this  into  a saucepan 
with  the  red  part  of  a small  carrot  scraped  to 
pulp  with  a sharp  lenife,  a blade  of  mace,  three 
cloves,  a hunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme, 
and  a slice  of  fresh  butter.  Cover  the  saucepan 
closely,  and  let  its  contents  steam  very  gently 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Dredge  a tea- 
spoonful of  flour  over  the  preparation,  rub  out 
the  lumps,  then  moisten  the  whole  very  gradually 
with  a pint  of  good  veal  stock,  bimmer  the 
sauce  an  hour  longer,  strain,  and  skim  it,  put: it 
into  a clean  saucepan,  add  a spoonful  of 
thickening,  and  when  it  is  smooth  and  thick 
add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  lemon-j  uice,  a tea- 
spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies,  a wine-glassful 
of  good  sherry,  and  a little  salt  or  cayenne. 
Time  to  make  the  sauce,  two  hours.  Or  lay  a 

small  slice  of  fresh  butter  in  a saucepan  and 

when  it  is  dissolved  put  in  with  it  a moderate- 
sized onion  or  two  shallots  finely  minced,  a 
hunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  two  bay- 
leaves,  a small  blade  of  mace,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  Stir  these  ingredients  over  a gentle 
fire  for  ten  minutes,  then  moisten  gradually 
with  half  a tumblerful  of  sherry  or  madeira, 
and  let  them  simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour. 
Take  two  slices  of  salmon  a little  more  than  an 
inch  thick.  Put  them  into  a separate  saucepan 
and  strain  the  sauce  over  them;  Stew  the  fish 
gently  in  this,  and  when  it  is  done  enough, 
which  it  win  he  when  it  will  leave  the  hone 
easily,  pour  off  the  sauce  into  another  saucepan, 
leaving  only  as  much  as  will  keep  the  salmon 
from  burning.  Put  with  the  sauce  half  a pint 
of  strong  veal  stock,  a tea-spoonful  of  essence 
of  anchovies,  the  strained  juice  of  a lemon,  and. 
a tea-spoonful  of  brown  thickening.  Boil  the 
sauce  till  it  is  smooth  and  thick,  and.  add  pepper 
and  salt.  Lift  the  salmon  on  a hot  dish,  pour 
part  of  the  sauce  over  it,  and  send  the  rest  to 
table  in  a tureen.  Time,  an  hour  and  a quarter 
to  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost  for  this 
quantity,  4s.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Salmon  (a  fa  Genevoise  — Ude’s  recipe). 

“Take  a few  shallots,  some  roots  of  parsley, 

a hunch  of  ditto  seasoned  with  spices,  thyme, 
hay-leaves,  and  a few  carrots.  Let  the  whole 
be  lightly  fried  in  a little  butter,  then  moisten 

with°whito  wine  (madeira  in  preference)  . Let 
it  boil  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Y\  hen 
this  (called  the  marinade)  is  done,  drain  it 
through  a tamis  ovpr  the  fish,  which  stew  in 
this  seasoning.  As  soon  as  the  fish  is  suf- 
ficiently stewed,  drain  it,  pick  it  well  of  all  the 
scales,  and  return  it  into  the  vessel  wherein  it 
was  boiled  with  some  of  the  liquor  to  keep  it 
hot.  Now  reduce  some  of  the  marinade  with  a 
little  strong  gravy  or  stock,  skim  all  the  fat 
off  and  then  throw  in  a good  piece  ot  buttor 
kneaded  in  flour  and  a little  essence  of  an- 
chovies, all  which  run  over  tho  salmon  after 
having  drained  it.  Some  will  have  lemon-juico 
to  it,  which  is  a matter  of  taste. 


Salmon  (a  la  Genevoise — another  way). — 
Take  a good  slice  of  salmon,  and  put  it  in  a fish- 
kettle  w ith  shallot,  chopped  parsley,  mushrooms, 
salt,  and  spice  to  taste,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  broth  and  red  wine.  Boil  the  fish,  and  when 
done  enough  take  it  out ; have  ready  in  a sauce- 
pan a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  two  spoonfuls  of 
Hour,  thinned  with  some  of  the  liquor  of  the  fish, 
let  this  sauce  boil,  then  pour  it  over  the  salmon, 
and  serve. 

Salmon  (a  1’  Indienne) . — Prepare  the  cut- 
lets as  for  Salmon  a la  Milanaise.  Dip  them 
into  clarified  butter,  and  sprinkle  over  them  a 
savoury  mixture,  made  with  a tahle-spoontul  of 
baked  flour,  a tea-spoonful  of  curry  powder, 
and  a pinch  of  salt.  Fry  in  plenty  of  hot  fat 
till  the  flesh  will  leave  the  hone  easily,  then 
drain  the  cutlets  on  blotting-paper,  and  serve 
on  a hot  dish,  with  sauce  prepared  as  follows 
poured  over  and  around  them : Mince  four 

shallots  very  finely,  sprinkle  a tea-spoonful 
of  powdered  sugar  over  them,  and  simmer  till 
tender  with  a table-spoonful  of  good  vuiegar. 
Pour  over  them  a quarter  of  a pint  of  stock, 
let  the  sauce  boil,  add  a tea-spoonful  of  curry 
paste,  a table-spoonful  of  pickle  vinegar,  and 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  mixed  Indian  pickles 
cut  into  dice.  Simmer  for  a few  minutes,  and 
serve.  Time  to  broil  the  cutlets,  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes,  according  to  thickness.  Pro- 
bable cost,  salmon,  when  plentiful,  Is.  to  ls.4d. 
per  pound. 

Salmon  (a  la  Maitre  d’ Hotel). -Slice  a 
moderate-sized  onion  into  a dish.  Put  with  it 
five  or  six  small  sprigs  of  parsley  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  and  pour  over  these  a little 
good  salad  oil.  Lay  side  by  side  m the 
marinade  three  slices  of  salmon  one  and  a 
half  inches  thick.  Let  them  remain  for  half 
an  nour.  and  turn  them  over  once  during  that 
time.  Drain  them,  and  broil  over  a gentle  fire. 
Dish  them  neatly,  garnish  with  piamly-hoiled 
potatoes  and  green  parsley,  and  Bend  a l tUe 
maitre  d’hGtel  sauce  to  table  'With  them 
This  sauce  may  ho  made  as  follows.— W ork 
an  ounce  of  flour  smoothly  with  two  ounces  of 
fresh  butter,  and  add  a quarter  of  a pm  ot 
milk,  and  a little  pepper,  salt, 
me"  Stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire  tnl  A lfl  d 
and ‘smooth;  add  a table-spoonful _of  chopped 
parsley  and  the  strained  juice  of  half  a lemon 
When  the  sauce  is  on  the  point  °tb°llin^ 
it  into  the  tureen,  stir  in  it  until  di^olvc 
small  piece  of  fresh  butter,  and  serve.  Timeto 
broil  the  salmon,  about  twenty  minutes, 
hahle  cost,  Is.  per  pound  when  in  full  season. 

Salmon  ( a la  Milanaise). -Take  three  or 

four  slices  of  salmon,  not  th£nw  the 

p'Loh  one  into  halves,  and  take  a 

securely.  Broil  gcntlj  °' cr  < * wjth  the 

serve  on  a hot  dish,  bend  to  tab  e ^ fi]_ 
fish  a sauce  prepared  as  follow  s • • 1 saucepan 

leted  anchovies  and  put  t * three  young 


loted  anchovies  ana  put  ,,  YOung 

with  a slice  of  fresh  butter,  of 

onions  finely  minced,  and  a table  1 ^ 

minced  mushroom,  btir  these  on  cr  rue 
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the  onions  begin  to  turn  yellow,  then  dredge 
over  them  a table-spoonful  of  flour,  pour  in 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  stock  and  add  a table- 
spoonful of  chilli  vinegar,  a spoonful  of  mixed 
mustard,  a little  salt  and  cayenne,  and  half 
a glassful  of  sherry.  Simmer  the  sauce  till 
it  is  smooth  and  thick,  stir  in  two  spoonfuls  of 
bruised  capers,  boil  a minute  or  two  longer, 
and  serve.  Time  to  broil  the  salmon,  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes,  according  to  thickness. 

Salmon  (a  la  Tartare). — Take  two  slices 
of  salmon  out  of  the  middle  of  a moderate- 
sized fish,  each  slice  of  the  thickness  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  Wash  the  salmon  lightly 
in  salted  water,  and  dry  it  thoroughly.  Brush 
it  all  over  with  the  best  salad  oil,  season  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  broil  it  on  a gridiron  over 
a gentle  fire  ; taking  care  to  turn  and  baste  it 
frequently.  When  it  is  done  enough,  which  it 
will  be  when  the  flesh  leaves  the  bone  on  a 
slight  pressure,  place  it  on  a cold  dish,  and 
pour  round  it  a sauce  prepared  as  follows : — 
Break  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  well  freed  from  white, 
into  a bowl ; remove  the  speck,  add  a pinch  of 
salt,  and  very  gradually- — first  by  drops  and 
afterwards  by  tea-spoonfuls — about  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  good  salad  oil.  Beat  the  sauce 
well  between  every  addition.  Afterwards  stir 
in,  very  gradually,  three  tea-spoonfuls  of  good 
vinegar,  a tea-spoonful  of  chilli  vinegar,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar,  and  add  a 
table-spoonful  of  dry  mustard,  a tea-spoonful 
of  chopped  spring  onions,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
chopped  chervil.  If  liked,  three  or  four  gherkins, 
finely  minced,  or  a tea-spoonful  of  anchovy,  may 

I be  added  to  the  sauce,  which  ought  to  be  of  the 
consistence  of  thick  cream.  Garnish  the  salmon 
with  capers,  gherkins,  or  olives.  If  more  con- 
venient, the  salmon  can  be  fried  and  served  in 
the  same  way ; it  is,  however,  bear  when  broiled. 
To  prepare  it  for  frying,  mix  a table-spoonful  of 
finely-grated  bread-crumbs  with  the  tenth  part 
of  a nutmeg  grated,  a small  pinch  of  pepper, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  shred  parsley.  Brush 
the  fish  with  clarified  butter,  and  sprinkle  the 
seasoned  crumbs  over  it.  Fry  in  plenty  of  hot 
fat  till  done  enough.  Drain  it  well,  and  serve 
with  the  same  sauce  as  if  it  were  grilled.  This 
sauce  should  be  made  half  an  hour  before  the 
cooking  of  the  fish  is  commenced,  and  should 

I be  kept  in  a cool  place,  or  upon  ice,  till  wanted. 
If  preferred,  tomato  sauce  maybe  used  instead 
of  tartar  sauce.  Time  to  broil  the  fish,  twenty 
minutes ; to  fry  it,  ten  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  salmon,  Is.  per  pound  when  in  full  season. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Salmon,  Anchovy  Sauce  for  ( sec 

i Anchovy  Sauce  for  Salmon). 

Salmon  and  Potato  Pie. — Take  the 
I remains  of  cold  boiled  salmon.  Free  it  from 
i skin  and  bone,  divide  it  into  small  pieces,  and 
'■  season  one  pound  of  it  with  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  whito  pepper,  and  a 
[ grain  of  cayenne.  Butter  a shallow  pic-dish, 
and  spread  over  the  bottom  a layer  of  potatoes 
which  have  been  mashed  lightly  with  a little 
butter,  milk,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Put  the 
pieces  of  fish  on  the  potato,  moisten  with  any 
fish  sauce  that  may  be  left,  and  cover  with 
another  layer  of  potato.  Hough  the  top  of 
51 — N.B. 


the  pie  with  a fork,  and  put  it  in  a brisk 
oven  till  the  surface  is  brightly  browned  and 
the  pie  is  quite  hot.  Serve  it  in  the  dish  in 
which  it  was  baked.  Time  to  bake,  about  half 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Salmon,  Baked. — Cut  the  fish  into  slices 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  "Wash  it  lightly 
in  salted  water,  and  dry  it  in  a cloth.  Take 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  good  melted  butter, 
mix  with  it  a pinch  of  cayenne,  a table-spoonful 
of  ketchup,  a glassful  of  port,  and  one  boned 
anchovy.  Stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire  till  the 
anchovy  is  dissolved,  and  strain  it  over  the  fish. 
Cover  the  dish,  and  put  it  into  a moderately- 
heated  oven.  When  done  enough,  serve  in  a hot 
dish,  with  the  sauce  poured  round  the  salmon 
Time  to  bake,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  salmon,  from  Is.  per  pound. 

Salmon,  Baked  (another  way). — Take  a 
moderate-sized  salmon,  scale  and  clean  it,  and 
wipe  it  dry.  Bub  it  well  inside  and  out  with  a 
mixture  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  fill  it  with  a 
little  good  veal  forcemeat.  . Sew  the  body  up 
securely  with  soft  cotton  to  keep  in  the  force 
meat.  Lay  a stand,  such  as  is  used  to  bak& 
meat  upon,  in  a dripping  tin  large  enough  to 
hold  the  fish ; put  the  salmon  upon  it,  dredge 
with  flour,  and  put  little  pieces  of  butter  here 
and  there  upon  it.  Pour  a little  water  into  the 
tin,  and  bake  the  fish  in  a well-heated  oven. 
When  the  flesh  will  leave  the  bone  easily,  if 
pressed  with  the  finger,  it  is  done  enough. 
Send  boiled  potatoes  to  table  with  the  fish,  and 
serve  melted  butter,  flavoured  with  lemon -juice, 
in  a tureen.  Time  to  bake  a moderate-sized 
fish,  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  or  more  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Salmon,  Baked,  with.  Caper  or 
Tomato  Sauce. — Take  two  slices  from  the 
middle  of  a moderate-sized  salmon.  Wash  them 
lightly  in  salted  water,  and  dry  them  perfectly 
in  a dean  cloth.  Sprinkle  a little  pepper,  salt, 
and  grated  nutmeg  over  them,  and,  if  liked,  add 
a shallot  or  two  or  three  spring  onions  finely 
minced.  Place  the  slices  of  salmon  side  by  side 
in  a baking-dish,  lay  three  ounces  of  butter  in 
small  pieces  here  and  there  upon  them,  and  put 
the  dish  into  a moderately -heated  oven.  Baste 
the  fish  frequently,  and  when  it  is  done  enough 
drain  it,  lay  it  upon  a dish,  pour  a small  portion 
of  caper  sauce  or  tomato  sauce  over  it,  and  send 
more  to  table  in  a tureen.  Tomato  sauce  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  recommended  for  salmon  dressed 
in  this  way.  Time  to  bake,  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  salmon,  from  Is. 
per  pound.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Salmon,  Boiled— The  middle  cut  of  the 
salmon  is  the  best.  A whole  salmon  is  seldom 
sent  to  table  unless  the  party  be  large.  Scrape 
the  scales  carefully,  cut  off  the  fins  and  gills, 
and  cleanse  the  fish  thoroughly  from  blood. 
Put  as  much  cold  water  into  the  fish-kettle  as 
will  entirely  cover  the  fish,  and  with  it  six 
ounces  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water.  Bring 
it  quickly  to  the  boil,  and  skim  carefully ; then 
put  in  the  fish,  and  let  it  simmer  gently ; boil 
modorately  fast,  if  it  is  a small  fish  and  thick, 
until  done  enough.  Take  it  up  as  soon  as  it  is 
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done,  and  if  it  is  not  immediately  wanted  lay  | 
it  on  a fisti-drainer,  and  cover  with  hot  cloths,  j 
If  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water  after  it 
is  done  enough  the  ilavour  will  he  spoilt ; unless 
it  is  thoroughly  done,  it  will  he  uneatable.  In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  done  enough, 
press  the  flesh  lightly  with  the  finger,  and  if  it 
leaves  the  bone  easily  it  is  done.  Serve  on  a 
neatly-folded  napkin,  garnish  with  lemon  and 
parsley,  horseradish  and  fennel,  or  fennel  and 
red  currants,  and  send  shrimp,  lobster,  parsley, 
anchovy,  or  Dutch  sauce  to  table  with  it.  A 
dish  of  sliced  cucumber  is  usually  served  with 
boiled  salmon.  If  ioDster  sauce  is  chosen,  the 
salmon  should  bo  garnished  with  the  coral. 
Time : experience  alone  can  teach  a cook  how 
long  to  boil  fish,  as  it  varies  so  much  in  size 
and  thickness ; as  a general  rule,  eight  minutes 
per  pound  may  be  allowed  for  thick  salmon, 
six  minutes  per  pound  fer  thin  salmon.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  to  Is.  4d.  per  pound  when  in 
full  season.  Sufficient,  one  pound  and  a quarter 
for  three  persons. 

Salmon,  Boiled  (another  way). — Put  on 
a fish-kettle  with  spring  water  enough  to  well 
cover  the  salmon  you  are  going  to  dress,  or  the 
salmon  will  neither  look  nor  taste  well  (boil  the 
liver  in  a separate  saucepan).  When  the  water 
boils,  put  in  a handful  of  salt,  take  off  the  scum 
as  soon  as  it  rises,  lay  the  fish  in  gently,  draw 
it  back  at  once,  and  keep  it  below  boiling  point 
till  done.  The  time  required  will  depend  upon 
the  thickness  of  the  piece.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
to  Is.  4d.  per  pound  when  plentiful. 

Salmon,  Boiled  (a  la  Marechal).— When 
the  fish  is  cleaned,  strew  salt  on  both  sides  of 
it ; two  hours  after,  perfectly  wash,  drain,  and 
lay  it  upon  a fish-strainer  well  buttered  ; put  it 
into  the  kettle  with  a good  and  well-seasoned 
Mirepoix , moistened  with  three  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne. Place  it  over  a quick  fire,  and  when  it 
boils  throw  the  liquor  well  upon  the  fish ; cover, 
and  put  it  into  a slow  oven  to  simmer.  Every 
twenty  minutes  see  that  the  boiling  is  slow  and 
regular,  and  mask  the  fish  with  the  Mirepoix; 
give  it  an  hour  and  a half’s  boiling ; then  take 
it  up,  cover  it  with  hutter  made  lukewarm  and 
mixed  with  eight  yolks  of  eggs  passed  through 
a tamis.  Strew  bread-crumbs  mixed  with  one- 
fourth  of  their  quantity  of  Parmesan  clieeso 
grated,  pressing  them  on  the  salmon  with  the 
blade  of  a knife,  and  scattering  drops  of  butter 
melted  upon  them,  and  give  it  a fine  colour  in 
the  oven.  Dish  without  disarranging  its  surface, 
and  surround  it  with  a Ragout  a la  Financier 
with  a part  of  the  same  served  in  a sauce- 
boat. 

Salmon,  Boiled,  Plain  (M.  Soyer’s 
way). — I profer  always  dressing  this  fish  in 
slices  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  thickness, 
boiling  it  in  plenty  of  salt  and  water  about 
twenty  minutes ; the  whole  fish  may  bo  boiled, 
or  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a largo  fish,  but 
they  require  longor  boiling.  Salmon  cats  firmer 
by  not  being  put  into  the  water  until  boiling. 
Dress  the  fish  upon  a napkin,  and  servo  with 
lobster  sauce,  shrimp  saueo,  or  plain  molted 
butter  in  a boat  with  fresh  sprigs  of  parsley 
boiled  a few  minutes  in  it.  A salmon  weighing 
about  ten  pounds  will  require  an  hour's  gcntlo 


boiling;  a head  and  shoulders  weighing  sixr 
pounds  half  an  hour. 

Salmon,  Boiled,  To  Carve.— For  an 

ordinary-sized  fish,  cut  through  the  fish  in  the- 
direction  of  a to  n,  and  then  make  cross-cut# 
as  shown  in  the  directions  of  c and  n,  the 
former  cut  taking  the  thick,  and  the  latter  the 
thin  part  of  the  fish,  a portion  of  which  should 
he  given  to  each  person.  If  the  fish  is  large,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  one  or  more  cute 
parallel  with  a and  n. 


Salmon  Bone,  Broiled.— If  when  i 
salmon  is  served  the  flesh  is  not  taken  toi 
closely  from  the  hone,  the  latter  may  be  cu\ 
into  pieces  three  or  four  inches  long,  and 
lightly  broiled  over  a clear  fire,  will  make  .• 
savoury  morsel  for  breakfast.  Salt  and  cayenne 
pepper  should  he  strewn  over  it  before  it  i 
broiled. 

Salmon,  Braized. — Take  a thick  slice  o 
salmon,  weighing  a little  more  than  thre 
pounds,  wash  it  in  salted  water,  and  dry  it  i 
a cloth.  Fold  it  in  oiled  paper,  place  it  on 
drainer  over  a saucepan  of  fast-boiling  water 
and  let  it  steam  until  done  enough.  Drain  ii 
and  pour  over  it  a sauce  prepared  as  follows 
Bruise  a table-spoonful  of  capers,  and  stir  thei 
into  half  a pint  of  good  melted  butter.  Adc 
a tea-spoonful  of  anchovy,  a tea-spoonful  o 
mixed  mustard,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  soy,  and  ; 
pinch  of  cayenne.  Simmer  the  sauce  gently 
for  three  or  four  minutes,  add  a glassful,  o 
sherry,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  lemon  juice 
and  serve.  Time  to  steam  the  salmon,  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  salmon,  If 
to  Is.  4d.  per  pound  when  plentiful. 

Salmon,  Broiled. — Take  one  or  moi 

slices  of  salmon,  not  more  than  half  an  inc 
thick.  Rub  them  over  with  oil,  and  sprinkle- 
little  pepper  and  salt  over  them.  Rub  a clea 
gridiron  with  fat,  make  it  hot,  and  place  tt 
slices  of  salmon  upon  it  over  a clear  fire.  Tur 
the  fish  every  five  minutes  till  it  is  done  onougl 
hasting  it  occasionally  with  oil  or  butter.  Whe 
tho  flesh  leaves  tho  bone  easily  on  slight  pro' 
sure  tho  salmon  is  done  enough.  Place  it  o 
a dish,  and  send  lobster,  shrimp,  or  caper  saw 
to  table  with  it.  Time  to  broil,  a quarter  of  a 
hour.  Probable  cost,  salmon,  Is.  to  Is.  4d.  p< 
pound  when  plentiful.  Sufficient,  one  poun 
and  a quarter  for  three  persons. 

Salmon,  Broiled  (another  way).— <> 
each  piece  of  salmon  and  wrap  it  in  groasc 
paper;  boil  gently  and  turn  frequently.  Tim* 
fifteen  minutes  to  give  the  fish  a nice  pale  ycllo 
colour.  Serve  with  Dutch  or  caper  sauco. 
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Salmon  Canapes.— Cut  somo  slices  of 
tale  bread  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Stamp 
heso  with  a plain  cutter  into  any  fanciful 
hapes,  and  fry  them  in  clarified  butter  till 
hoy  are  lightly  browned.  When  cold  spread 
nchovy  butter  over  them,  and  lay  on^  the 
, utter  thin  slices  of  smoked  salmon.  Servo 
ho  canapes  on  a small  dish. 

Salmon  Caveach.— Take  one  or  moro 
lices  of  salmon  half  an  inch  thick ; broil  these 
ccording  to  the  directions  already  given.  Let 
hem  cool,  then  put  them  into  an  earthen  pan, 
nd  pour  over  the  fish  as  much  vinegar  as  will 
ntirely  cover  it.  The  vinegar  should  have 
eon  boiled  with  two  heads  of  shallots,  two 
loves,  a small  blade  of  mace,  a quarter  of  an 
lunce  of  whole  pepper,  and  a little  salt  to  each 
uart.  Pour  over  the  top  as  much  oil  as  will 
over  the  vinegar,  and  put  the  salmon  aside 
ill  wanted.  Time,  fifteen  minutes  to  broil  the 
;dmon.  Probable  cost  of  salmon,  Is.  to  Is.  4d. 
er  pound,  when  plentiful. 

Salmon,  Choosing.— Choose  salmon  with 
small  head  and  tail  and  thick  shoulders.  If 
resh  the  body  will  be  firm  and  stiff,  the  eyes 
►right  and  prominent,  the  scales  bright  and 
(iilvery,  and  the  smell  pleasant  ( see  Salmon, 
freshness  of).  The  colour  of  the  salmon 
hanges  greatly  during  the  course  of  its  life, 
n the  adult  fish,  the  back  and  upper  part 
f the  head  are  dark  blackish-blue,  the  abdo- 
len  is  glittering  white,  and  the  sides  are  of 
In  intermediate  tint.  On  the  body,  and  espe- 
iallv  above  the  lateral  line,  a few  dark  spots 
re  scattered.  During  the  breeding  season 
She  male  salmon  assumes  its  most  vivid  hues, 
n orange  golden  tint  spreading  over  the  body, 
md  the  cheeks  being  marked  with  bright  orange 
freaks.  The  size  of  the  salmon  is  extremely 
ariable.  Some  specimens  have  been  caught 
hat  weighed  sixty  pounds,  and  Mr.  Yarrell 
lentions  one  case  where  a female  salmon  was 
aptured  about  the  year  1821,  and  was  remar  k- 
ble  for  weighing  eighty-three  pounds.  This 
Teat  weight  was  owing  more  to  the  depth  and 
hickness  of  the  fish  than  the  length. 


Salmon,  Cleaning  of.— Begin  by  cutting 
ut  the  gills ; tnen  open  the  belly,  tako  out  the 
aside,  and  wash  it  lightly ; scrape  off  the  scales, 
(nd  cut  the  fish  in  slices,  or  serve  it  whole.  If 
he  salmon  is  to  be  crimped,  the  scales  must  be 
flowed  to  remain.  Salmon-trout  are  cleaned 
a the  same  way  as  salmon. 


Salmon,  Collared. — Split  a salmon,  and 
ake  one  half  for  the  roll.  Cut  off  the  head  and 
ail  parts,  scale,  bone,  wash,  and  dry  the  fish 
>crfectly.  Into  a piece  weighing  four  pounds 
ub  a savoury  powder  made  of  two  tea-spoon- 
“uls  of  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper, 
"'0  drachms  of  powdered  mace,  and  a pinch 
>f  cayenne.  Roll  the  salmon  up,  and  bind  it 
irmly ; put  it  in  a fish-kettle,  cover  it  with 
megar  and  cold  water,  putting  two  parts  of 
v'ater  to  one  of  vinegar,  and  add  two  or  threo 
'ay-leaves  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Cover 
•n  .8a,.lcePan)  and  let  the  fish  simmer  gently 
’ll  it  is  done  enough.  Serve  cold  with  anchovy 
auce  or  melted  butter;  and  in  order  to  pre- 
erve  the  fish,  keep  it  covered  with  the  liquor 


in  which  it  was  boiled,  and  pour  into  this  a little 
additional  vinegar.  Timo  to  boil,  about  an  horn-. 
Probable  cost,  salmon,  Is.  to  Is.  4d.  per  pourd 
when  in  full  season. 

Salmon,  Collared  (another  way).— Take 
a slico  of  salmon,  cut  off  a handful  of  the  tail, 
wash  the  large  piece  well,  and  dry  it  with  a 
clean  cloth  ; rub  it  over  with  the  yolks  of  eggs, 
and  then  make  a forcemeat  with  what  has  been 
cut  off  the  tail  (but  take  off  the  skin),  and  put 
to  it  a handful  of  parboiled  oysters,  the  yolks 
of  three  or  four  eggs  boiled  hard,  six  anchovies, 
a handful  of  sweet  herbs  chopped  small,  a little 
salt,  some  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and 
grated  bread : work  these  together  into  a body 
with  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  and  lay  it  all  over  the 
salmon ; roll  it  up  into  a collar,  and  bind  it  with 
broad  tape  : then  boil  it  with  salt  and  yinegar 
in  the  water— let  the  liquor  boil  before  it  is  put 
in — let  it  continue  to  simmer  gently  till  done. 
It  will  tako  nearly  two  hours’  boiling  ; when  it 
is  done  enough,  take  it  up  into  a deep  pan. 
When  the  liquor  is  cold,  put  it  to  the  salmon ; 
let  it  stand  till  it  is  wanted  for  use.  Or  it  may 
be  put  into  a pot  that  will  just  hold  it,  and 
clarified  butter  poured  over  it. 

Salmon,  Crimped. — Take  two  slices  of 
crimped  salmon,  and  place  them  in  a stewpan 
in.  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  half  a pound  of 
salt  being  added.  Simmer  gently  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes ; try  the  bone  in 
the  centre,  and  if  it  leaves  the  flesh  easily  the 
fish  is  done  enough.  Remove  the  fish  from  the 
fish  kettle  the  instant  it  is  done  enough — to 
allow  it  to  remain  longer  destroys  the  aroma. 
If  not  ready,  cover  it  over  with  a wet  napkin, 
and  stand  it  in  the  hot  closet ; then  dish  it  on 
a napkin,  and  serve  either  lobster  or  shrimp 
pauce  with  it. 

Salmon,  Crimped  and  Boiled.— When, 
salmon  can  be  obtained  newly  caught,  it  is  ex- 
cellent crimped  and  boiled.  It  may  either  be 
crimped  whole,  or  cut  into  slices  two  or  three 
inches  thick.  When  it  is  to  be  crimped  whole, 
take  it  when  quite  fresh,  remove  the  gills  and 
the  inside,  opening  the  fish  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. Crimp  it  by  making  deep  gashes  across 
the  body  on  both  sides  with  a sharp  knife, 
plunge  the  fish  immediately  into  very  cold 
water,  and  let  it  lie  for  two  hours,  changing 
the  water  every  half  hour.  Or  cut  the  fish 
into  slices  three  inches  thick  ; lay  these  in  cold 
water  slightly  salted,  and  let  them  remain  for 
one  hour.  Boil  the  salmon  according  to  the 
directions  given  for  boiled  salmon,  but  remem- 
ber that  less  time  is  required  to  boil  fish  after 
it  is  crimped  than  before.  Garnish  the  salmon, 
and  serve  with  the  same  sauces  as  if  it  were 
plainly  boiled ; or  the  following  sauce  may  be 
sent  to  table  : — Put  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
into  an  earthen  jar.  Set  this  in  a pan  of 
boiling  water,  and  beat  it  until  dissolved  with 
a table-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  a table- 
spoonful of  strained  lemon-juice,  a little  pepper, 
salt,  and  grated  nutmog.  Serve  in  a tureen. 

Salmon,  Crimped,  with  Caper 
Sauce. — Marinade  your  slices  of  salmon  in  a 
little  olive-oil  with  salt  and  pepper.  Three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  you  send  up,  broil 
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them  on  a very  slow  fire  on  both  sides.  When 
thoy  are  done,  take  off  the  skin,  and  drain  them 
on  a clean  towel  to  draw  out  all  the  oil.  Dish 
them,  and  cover  over  with  the  capor  sauce.  Lot 
it  be  understood  that  the  gridiron  must  bo  on  a 
slope,  with  a plafond  under  the  fore-feet  to 
receive  the  oil,  the  smoke  of  which  if  it  fall 
into  the  fire  would  spoil  the  fish,  and  fill  the 
kitchen  with  smoke  and  a disagreeable  odour. 
Cover  the  slices  with  caper  sauce. 

Salmon,  Crimped,  with  Lobster 
Sauce. — Salmon  should  always  be  put  into 
boiling  water  at  first.  Cold  water  would  draw 
out  its  colour  and  taste.  It  must  not,  howevor, 
be  cooked  too  much.  Serve  up  with  lobster 
sauce.  Some  like  plain  parsley  and  butter 
with  it. 

Salmon  Cromeskys. — Take  the  remains 
of  dressed  salmon,  free  it  from  skin  and  bone, 
and  tear  the  flesh  into  flakes.  Put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  a small  proportion  of  white 
sauce,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs.  A spoonful  of  minced  truffles  may 
be  added,  or  not.  Stir  the  mixture  over  the 
fire  for  a few  minutes  till  the  eggs  are  set,  then 
spread  the  preparation  an  inch  thick  on  a plate, 
and  leave  it  till  cold.  Divide  it  into  equal- 
sized portions,  and  mould  these  in  the  form  of 
corks.  When  the  cromeskys  are  to  be  served, 
dip  them  separately  into  frying  batter,  and. 
fry  in  hot  fat  till  they  are  brown  and  crisp. 
Dram,  serve  on.  a hot  dish,  and  garnish  with 
parsley.  The  batter  may  be  made  as  follows  : 
— Put  five  ounces  of  flour  into  a bowl.  Add 
a pinch  of  salt,  and  mix  it  smoothly  with  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  water.  Beat  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  oil ; stir 
the  mixture  into  the  batter,  and  add  more  water 
if  necessary.  Ten  minutes  before  the  batter  is 
wanted,  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs  whisked  to 
froth.  Time  to  fry  the  cromeskys,  three  or  four 
minutes. 

Salmon  Crumbs.— This  is  a highly- 
esteemed  dish  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  A 
quantity  of  cold  boiled  salmon  is  divided  into 
very  small  fragments,  and  mixed  with  bread- 
crumbs, an  egg  or  two  well  whisked,  butter, 
pepper,  salt,  and  a little  vinegar ; after  which  it 
is  put  in  a pudding-dish,  and  baked  in  an  oven. 
The  proportion  of  the  ingredients  is  not  very 
definite,  but  is  variously  regulated  according  to 
taste.  Vinegar  is  often  used  with  this  dish. 

Salmon,  Cured  or  Salted.— Split  open 
and  bone  the  fish.  Wipe  it  with  a soft  cloth, 
sprinkle  salt  over  it,  and  leave  it  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Pour  off  the  liquor,  wipe  the  fish 
dry,  cut  it  into  pieces  of  a convenient  size,  rub 
these  well  with  pounded  saltpetre,  and  pack 
closely  in  a pot,  with  salt  between  the  layers. 
If  the  salt  is  not  dissolved  in  three  or  four  days 
make  a strong  brine,  and  pour  it,  when  cold,  over 
the  fish,  which  must  be  kept  covered  with  the 
liquor. 

Salmon,  Curried. — Cut  two  moderate- 
sized  onions  into  slices,  and  fry  them  in  hot  fat 
till  thoy  begin  to  turn  yellow.  Mix  a table- 
spoonful of  curry  powder,  and  a dcssort-spoon- 
ful  of  curry  paste  very  smoothly  with  a small 
quantity  of  good  stock.  Add  more  to  make  the 


quantity  up  to  a pint,  and  pour  it  over  the  onions. 
Let  all  simmer  gently  for  a few  minutes,  then 
rub  the  sauce  patiently  through  a fine  hair- 
sieve,  return  it  to  the  saucepan,  let  it  boil,  and 
put  into  it  two  pounds  of  salmon  which  have  j 
been  divided  into  small  square  pieces  convenient 
for  serving.  Skim  the  fat  from  the  sauce,  and 
simmer  the  salmon  gently  until  it  is  done  enough, 
A little  garlic  or  lemon- juice  may  be  added,  or 
not.  Serve  with  rice  on  a separate  dish.  The  ■ 
remains  of  dressed  salmon  may  be  curried,  and  . 
will  need  only  to  simmer  in  the  sauce  until  they 
are  quite  hot.  Time  to  simmer  fresh  salmon,  j 
about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  salmon,  ] 
when  plentiful,  Is.  to  Is.  4d.  per  pound.  Suf-  J 
ficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 


Salmon  Cutlets  (a  la  Maitre  d’ Hotel). — 
Cut  some  slices  of  salmon  in  the  shape  of  chops. 
Put  them  into  a saute-pan  with  some  clarified 
butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  toss  them  when 
dinner-time  is  come  over  an  equal  fire.  Drain 
the  butter  well,  and  dish  the  slices  of  salmon 
like  a crown.  Serve  with  maitre  d’hotel  sauce. 
For  salmon  you  must  not  use  any  cream,  as 
this  fish  is  already  heavy  for  the  stomach ; put 
into  a stewpan  three  spoonfuls  of  sauce  tournee 
well  reduced;  add  to  it  a thickening  of  one 
egg,  and  refine  the  sauce  with  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  some  salt,  a little  cayenne,  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  some  parsley  chopped 
very  fine  ; work  this  sauce  very  fine,  and  use  it 
when  wanted.  You  may  give  this  dish  with 
several  different  sauces,  as  marechal,  Dutch 
caper,  Maintenon,  ravigote,  &c.  &c. — 


Salmon  Cutlets,  Broiled.  — Salmon 

cutlets  are  cut  out  of  the  middle  or  large  end  of 
the  fish.  Clean  the  fish,  scrape  off  the  scales, 
and  cut  slices  through  it  half  an  inch  thick. 
Leave  the  skin  on.  Dip  the  cutlets  in  clarified 
butter,  sprinkle  pepper  and  salt  over  them,  lay 
them  on  a hot  gridiron,  and  broil  gently  over  a 
clear  fire.  Turn  them  over  every  three  or  four 
minutes  till  they  are  done.  Serve  on  a hot 
dish,  with  a little  piece  of  butter  upon  each  cut- 
let. No  sauce  is  required,  but  if  it  is  preferred, 
lobster  or  crab  sauce  may  be  sent  to  table  in 
a tureen ; or  a sauce  may  be  prepared  as  fol- 
lows : — Take  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good  gravy. 
Mix  with  it  a tea-spoonful  of  vinegar,  a tea- 
spoonful of  essence  of  anchovy,  half  a tea- 
spoonful  of  Harvey’s  Sauce,  and  a tea-spoonful 
of  finely  minced  mixed  pickles.  Boil  the  sauce, 
thicken  writh  a little  flour,  and  serve.  Time  to 
broil  the  fish,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  thickness.  Sufficient,  twro  large  cutlets 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Salmon  Cutlets,  Broiled  en  Papil- 
lotes. — Prepare  the  cutlets  as  before.  Lay 
each  slice  on  half  a sheet  of  buttered  or  oiled 
writing-paper,  put  a similar  sheet  over  it,  and 
twist  the  edges  securely  together.  Put  the 
cutlets  on  a hot  gridiron,  and  broil  gently 
over  a clear  fire.  Move  them  occasionally  to 
keep  them  from  burning.  They  may  be  served 
in  the  papers  or  not,  as  preferred.  Unless  the 
appearanco  is  very  good  it  will  be  better  that 
the  paper  should  be  removed,  and  this  must 
be  done  with  great  care.  Time  to  broil  the 
salmon,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  according 
to  thickness. 
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Salmon,  Cutlets  of,  Fried  (another 
■way) . — Cut  the  salmon  into  slices  an  inch  thick. 
Pepper  these,  and  hind  a sage-leaf  on  each. 
Fry  the  fillets  in  hot  fat  till  the  flesh  leaves  the 
bone  easily,  or  broil  them  on  a gridiron  over  a 
clear  fire.  Place  on  a hot  dish,  squeeze  the 
juice  of  a lemon  over  them,  and  serve. 

Salmon  Cutlets,  Scotch.— Cut  in  the 

direction  of  the  width  of  the  fish  as  many  cross- 
slices  of  the  breadth  of  a finger  as  may  be 
required ; put  them  in  scalding-hot  water,  and 
let  them  boil  ten  minutes.  “By  this  very 
economical  proceeding,  there  is  none  of  that 
waste  which  generally  results  from  the  dressing 
of  the  whole  fish  at  once.” 

Salmon  Cutlets  with  Shallot  Sauce. 

—Take  a large  fillet  of  salmon,  remove  the 
skin,  then  divide  it  transversely  and  slantwise 
into  slices;  beat  these  slightly,  and  pare. them 
in  an  oval  form.  Salt  them,  dip  them  in  oil, 
and  place  them  on  a gridiron  previously 
warmed  and  rubbed  with  oiled  paper ; broil 
the  cutlets  on  both  sides  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
minutes,  basting  them  with  oil.  Dish  them, 
and  send  to  table  with  the  following  sauce 
poured  over  them : — Put  into  a stewpan  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  chopped  shallots  and  four  of 
good  vinegar ; set  the  pan  on  the  fire,  and  boil 
till  the  vinegar  is  reduced  one-half.  Remove 
the  saucepan  from  the  fire,  and  when  its  con- 
tents are  about  cold  add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
which  beat  with  a spoon ; add  also  four  spoon- 
fuls of  good  oil.  Set  the  preparation  on  a 
slow  fire,  and  thicken  the  sauce,  stirring  all 
the  time.  Remove  it  back,  and  introduce  into 
it  by  small  quantities  at  a time  half  a glass- 
ful of  oil  alternated  with  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon;  finish  with  a little  chopped  tarragon 
and  parsley. 

Salmon,  Devilled. — Mix  a spoonful  of 
mustard  with  two  spoonfuls  of  lucca  oil,  one 
spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovy,  and  a pinch  of 
cayenne.  Cut  some  thin  slices  of  kippered 
salmon,  rub  the  mixture  into  them,  and  lay 
them  on  fried  toast  which  has  been  seasoned 
rather  highly  with  pepper  or  cayenne.  Put 
the  toast  in  a hot  oven  for  a few  minutes,  and 
serve  immediately.  If  liked,  thin  biscuits  of 
any  kind  may  be  substituted  for  the  toast. 
They  must  be  soaked  in  lucca  oil,  and  toasted 
till  crisp. 

Salmon,  Dried,  Kippered,  or  Salted. 

— Cut  a moderate-sized  salmon  down  the  back, 
empty,  scale,  and  wash  it.  Rub  it  inside  and 
out  with  common  salt,  and  let  it  hang  to  drain 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Mix  thoroughly  one 
ounce  of  pounded  saltpetre  with  two  ounces  of 
hay-salt,  and  one  ounce  of  common  sugar.  Rub 
the  salmon  with  this  mixture  in  every  part, 
lay  it  on  a large  dish,  cover  it  with  salt,  and 
let  it  lie  for  two  days.  Turn  it  over,  and  rub 
>t  again  with  common  salt,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  it  will  be  fit  for  drying.  Wipe  it  well, 
stretch  it  open  with  two  sticks,  and  hang  it  in 
i dry  cool  place  ; or  if  it  is  to  be  smoked,  hang 
t in  a chimney  or  smoke-house.  It  may  be 
•*sed  in  a few  days. 

Salmon,  Dried  or  Kippered,  to 

Dress. — An  excellent  relish  for  breakfast  may 


be  made  with  dried  salmon,  and  it  is  specially 
valuable,  as  it  can  be  used  when  other  fish  is 
not  in  the  market.  It  may  be  dressed  in  two 
or  three  ways.  No.  1.  Wash  the  salmon  in  cold 
water,  wipe  it  with  a soft  cloth,  and  lay  it  on  a 
hot  gridiron  over  a clear  fire.  The  inside  of 
the  fish  should  be  placed  to  the  fire  first,  and  it 
should  be  turned  over  when  it  is  half  done. 
Lay  it  on  a hot  dish,  butter  it  well,  and  serve 
hot.  Or  cut  it  into  slices,  and  heat  these 
through  in  the  oven  or  before  the  fire.  Serve 
with  mustard  sauce.  No.  2.  Soak  the  salmon  in 
water,  to  remove  some  of  the  salt.  Put  it  in 
a saucepan,  cover  with  cold  water,  and  let  it 
simmer  gently  till  it  is  done  enough.  It  must 
not  boil,  or  the  flesh  will  be  hard.  Serve  with 
egg  sauce.  No.  3.  Pull  the  skin  off  the  salmon, 
and  tear  the  thick  part  of  the  flesh  into  flakes. 
Pom’  boiling  water  over  it,  let  it  stand  for  three 
minutes,  then  drain  it,  and  put  it  into  a sauce- 
pan with  as  much  milk  as  will  moisten  it.  Let 
it  simmer  very  gently  for  five  or  six  minutes. 
Dredge  a little  flour  over  it,  add  a slice  of  fresh 
butter,  stir  the  mixture  for  a few  minutes, 
and  serve  very  hot.  If  liked,  newly-mashed 
potatoes  can  be  mixed  with  the  flaked  salmon 
just  before  it  is  sent  to  table.  No.  4.  Wash  a 
salted  salmon,  let  it  lie  in  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  changing  the  water  several  times. 
Scale  it,  cut  it  into  four  parts,  put  it  into  a 
saucepan,  and  cover  with  cold  water.  When  it 
is  half  done,  change  the  water,  and  simmer  the 
salmon  till  it  is  tender.  Drain  it,  put  it  into 
an  earthenware  dish,  sprinkle  cayenne,  allspice, 
cloves,  and  mace  over  each  piece,  cover  with 
vinegar,  and  let  it  remain  for  four  or  five  hours. 
Serve  cold  for  breakfast  or  tea.  Salmon  thus 
prepared  is  named  Soused  Salmon. 

Salmon,  Fillets  of. — Fillets  of  salmon 
differ  from  salmon  cutlets  in  this : that  in  the 
latter  the  fish  is  cut  into  slices  through  the 
bone,  but  in  the  former  the  flesh  is  raised  from 
the  bone  by  means  of  a knife  slipped  along 
the  spine.  When  the  separation  is  effected,  the 
skin  is  removed,  and  the  fish  is  cut  into  neat 
pieces  of  any  shape  and  thickness  that  may  be 
desired,  though  they  are  not  often  more  than 
half  an  inch  thick.  Almost  all  the  recipes  which 
are  given  for  salmon  cutlets  apply  also  to  fillets, 
and  vice  versa.  The  time  required  for  broiling, 
&c.,  must  be  regulated  by  the  thickness  of  the 
fish. 

Salmon,  Fillets  of  (a  l’Americaine).— 
Cut  the  flesh  of  the  salmon  into  neat  fillets,  dip 
these  into  beaten  egg,  drain,  and  roll  them  in 
fine  bread-crumbs  ; fry  in  hot  fat  till  they  are 
lightly  browned,  put  them  in  blotting-paper  to 
free  them  from  fat,  serve  on  a napkin,  and 
garnish  with  parsley.  Send  clear  gravy  to 
table  with  them.  Time  to  fry,  eight  to  fifteen 
minutes,  according  to  the  thickness.  Probable 
cost,  salmon,  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  pound  when 
plentiful.  Sufficient,  two  pounds  of  salmon  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Salmon  Fillets,  Fried. — Cut  the  fish 
into  neat  fillets.  Egg  and  bread-crumb  these, 
and  fry  them  in  hot  fat  till  they  are  done 
enough.  Dish  the  fillets  in  a circle,  and  send 
tartar  sauce,  ravigote  sauce,  aurora  sauce,  or 
Indian  sauce  to  table  with  them.  By  way 
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of  variety,  the  centre  of  the  circle  may  be 
filled  with  oysters,  prawns,  or  shrimps,  mixed 
in  Dutch  sauce,  with  a further  quantity  of 
sauce  in  a tureen.  Fried  fillets  of  salmon  aro 
frequently  served  without  sauce,  and  with  the 
juice  of  a lemon  strained  over  them.  Time  to 
fry,  ten  to  fiftoon  minutes,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  fish.  Probable  cost,  salmon, 
when  plentiful,  Is.  to  Is.  4d.  per  pound. 

Salmon,  Fillets  of,  Stewed.— Trim  a 
2>ound  of  salmon  into  neat  fillets.  Dry  these, 
dip  them  in  flour,  partially  fry  them,  and  put 
them  on  a sievo  to  drain.  Dissolve  three 
ounces  of  butter  in  a saucepan.  Mix  smoothly 
with  this  a table-spoonful  of  flour,  and  add  a 
tea-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  half  a tea- 
spoonful  of  chopped  fennel,  a pinch  of  powdered 
thyme,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Stir  the 
mixture  ovor  the  fire  for  four  or  five  minutes, 
add  a glassful  of  sherry,  and  put  into  the  sauce 
the  half-fried  fillets.  Let  them  simmer  gently 
for  ten  minutes.  Lift  the  fish  out  with  a slice, 
and  place  it  on  a hot  dish.  Let  the  sauce  cool 
for  two  minutes,  then  stir  into  it  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  then  whisk  it  over  the  fire 
for  a minute  till  it  thickens,  and  pour  it  over 
the  fish.  Garnish  tho  dish  with  fried  sippets. 
Tune,  altogether,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
2s.  to  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  per- 
sons. 

Salmon,  Fillets  of,  witli  Potatoes. 

— Split  and  trim  a pound  or  more  of  salmon 
into  neat  fillets,  egg  and  bread-crumb  these, 
and  fry  in  hot  fat  till  they  are  done  enough. 
Drain  them  on  a sieve  before  the  fire.  Slice 
some  potatoes  thinly ; blanch  them  in  boiling 
water,  drain  and  fry  them  in  hot  fat  till  they 
are  soft  without  being-  browned.  Arrange  the 
fillets  in  a circle  on  a dish,  put  tho  fried 
potatoes  in  the  centre,  and  send  lobster  sauce 
to  table  in  a tureen.  Time  to  fry  tho  fillets, 
eight  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  thickness. 

Salmon  Forcemeat  for  Garnishing, 
SlQ- — Lift  the  flesh  from  the  back  bone  of  a 
dressed  salmon,  and  take  half  a pound  of  it,  free 
from  skin  and  bone ; tear  it  into  flakes,  and 
rub  it  through  a sieve.  Put  the  pulp  into  a 
mortar,  and  pound  it  with  five  ounces  of  butter 
and  five  ounces  of  panada,  season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  moisten  with  a raw  egg  and  a 
littlo  rich  white  sauce.  Mako  the  forcemeat 
into  cakos,  and  poach  one  of  these  in  boiling 
water  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  is  of  the 
proper  consistency.  If  too  stiff,  add  a little 
more  sauce  or  cream.  Keep  the  forcemeat  in  a 
cool  place  till  wanted. 

Salmon,  Freshness  of. — “ The  freshness 
of  the  salmon,”  says  Carcme,  “ may  bo  known 
by  tho  redness  of  the  gills  and  brilliancy  of  tho 
eye,  which  is  of  a clear  red  and  transparent. 
The  flesh  should  bo  firm,  its  shape  short  and 
round,  which  constitutes  it  well  made,  fat,  and 
of  a good  quality  ; the  head  short  and  pointed ; 
the  back  of  a dark  blue  tint,  and  coverod  with 
red  spots;  the  belly  like  silver;  small  scales 
compactly  placed  cover  its  whole  surfaco,  and, 
when  the  fish  is  fresh,  are  very  brilliant,  but  if 
not,  become  dull  and  clouded.” 


Salmon  Fried  in  Slices.— -Cut  four  c:  j 
five  thin  slices  of  salmon,  cleanse  and  dry 
them  well,  then  season,  flour,  and  dip  then 
in  egg  beaten  up  and  bread-crumbs.  Flung, 
them  into  hot  frying  fat.  Fry  for  ten  minute 
or  so ; when  of  a nice  colour,  drain  the  slice.- 
and  sprinkle  salt  over  them.  Dish  on  a folde,  j 
napkin,  and  send  them  to  table  surrounded  wit: 1 
halves  of  lomon. 

Salmon.  Fritters. — Take  the  remains  o 
dressed  kippered  salmon.  Remove  the  ski: 
and  bone,  and  tear  tbo  flesh  into  small  flakes 
Mix  with  these  an  equal  quantity  of  potatoe, 
mashed  with  plenty  of  cream.  Bind  the  mix 
ture  with  yolk  of  egg,  make  it  into  small  cake: 
or  fritters,  and  fry  in  hot  fat  till  they  ar: 
lightly  browned.  Drain  them,  and  serve  on  . 
hot  dish : garnish  with  hard-boiled  eggs  mince 
and  placed  round  the  dish  in  small  moiuid- 
white  and  yellow  alternately.  Send  mustai' 
sauce  to  table  in  a tureen.  Time,  five  or  sb 
minutes  to  fry  the  fritters. 

Salmon  Gwilts,  or  Salmon  Peel.- 

These  are  the  small  salmon  which  run  free 
abput  five  or  six  to  ten  pouuds.  They  are  ver- 
good,  and  make  handsome  dishes  sent  to  tabl 
crooked  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S. 

Salmon,  Herrings,  Sprats,  Mack, 
erel,  &c.  &c.,  Pickled  (Dr.  Kitchiner' 

recipe). — Cut  the  fish  into  pieces  of  a suitabl 
size,  do  not  take  off  the  scales ; then  make 
brine  strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg,  in  whic. 
boil  the  fish;  it  must  be  boiled  in  only  jus 
liquor  enough  to  cover  it,  and  do  not  overbo:  i 
it.  When  the  fish  is  boiled,  lay  it  slanting! 
to  drain  off  all  the  liquor ; when  cold,  pack  i 
close  in  the  lots,  and  fill  them  up  with  cqu: 
parts  of  the  liquor  the  salmon  was  boile  i 
in  (having  first  well  skimmed  it)  and  th 
best  vinegar ; let  them  rest  for  a day,  fill  u]  | 
again,  striking  the  sides  of  the  kit  with 
cooper’s  adze  until  the  kit  will  receive  no  more 
then  head  them  down  as  close  as  possible 
This  is  in  the  finest  condition  when  fresl- 
Salmon  is  most  plentiful  about  midsummer ; th 
season  for  it  is  from  February  to  September  I 
Some  sprigs  of  fresh-gathered  young  fennel  ar  ' \ 
the  accompaniments.  The  three  indispcnsabl  I 
marks  of  the  goodness  of  pickled  salmon  ar  j j 
— 1st,  the  brightness  of  the  scales,  and  tliei 
sticking  fast  to  the  skin ; 2ndly,  the  firinnes 
of  the  flesh  ; and,  3rdly,  its  fine  pale  red-rosi  I j 
colour  —without  theso  it  is  not  fit  to  eat,  an;  j 
was  either  stale  before  it  was  pickled,  or  ha:  | , 
been  kept  too  long  after.  The  above  wa 
given  us  as  the  actual  practice  of  those  wh<  i 
pickle  it  for  the  London  market.  _ Picklei 
salmon  warmed  by  steam,  or  in  its  pickl*  I 
liquor,  is  a favourite  dish  at  Newcastle. 

Salmon,  How  to  Cook.— As  soon  as  I 
salmon  is  killed  it  ought  to  bo  crimped,  n;  i 
making  incisions  between  the  head  and  th 
tail,  two  inches  wide  and  one  inch  deep.  1 
should  then  bo  placed  in  cold  water— well  I 
water  if  possible — for  one  hour,  and  laid  in  I 
fish-kettle  with  as  much  cold  water  as  wu 
cover  it,  together  with  a quarter  of  a poun- 
of  salt  and  ns  much  vinegar  as  will  make  tn  ’ I 
water  slightly  acid.  As  soon  as  the  water  I 
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scalding  hot,  hut  not  boiling,  take  it  oil,  and 
pour  thi'  water  into  a pan,  and  put  it  away  m 
a cold  place,  leaving  the  fish  in  tlio  strainer. 
Place  the  strainer  with  tlio  fish  upon  it  over 
the  pan  of  hot  fisli-water,  to  cool  together, 
where  it  should  remain  until  tlio  next  day, 
when  the  fish  should  bo  placed  again  in  tlio 
fish-kettle  with  the  same  water  in  which  it  was 
scalded;  and  when  it  is  again  warmed  it  is 
done.  It  must  not  boil.  When  there  is  more 
dressed  salmon  than  can  bo  eaten,  it  is  par- 
j ticularly  good  fried  in  batter.  It  should  be 
j sli°htlv  sprinkled  with  salt  before  the  batter  is 
! added, "and  if  there  is  any  Granville  sauce,  a 
little  of  it  put  on  the  pieces  of  salmon  under 
the  batter  is  a great  improvement. — Food 
Journal. 

We  find  the  following  account  of  the  perfect 
mode  of  cooking  salmon  in  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy’s  “Salmonia:” — “We  must  now  pre- 
pare him  for  the  pot.  Give  him  a stunning 
i blow  on  the  head  to  deprive  him  of  sensation, 

; and  then  give  him  a transverse  cut  just  below 
the  gills,  and  crimp  him  by  cutting  to  the  bone 
on  each  side,  so  as  almost  to  divide  him  into 
• slices,  and  now  hold  him  by  the  tail  that  he 
may  bleed.  There  is  a small  spring,  I see, 

1 close  under  that  bank,  which,  I daresay,  has 
j the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  this 
climate,  and  is  much  under  50°.  Place  him 
there,  and  let  him  remain  for  ten  minutes,  and 
then  carry  him  to  the  pot,  and  let  the  water 
and  salt  boil  furiously  before  you  put  in  a slice, 

\ and  give  time  to  the  water  to  recover  its  heat 
before  you  throw  in  another,  and  so  with  the 
whole  fish,  and  leave  the  head  out,  .find  throw 
in  the  thickest  pieces  first.” 

The  rationale  of  this  process  of  crimping 
is  thus  given: — “I  conclude  that  the  fat  of 
salmon  between  the  flakes  is  mixed  with  much 
albumen  and  gelatine,  and  is  extremely  liable 
to  decompose,  and  by  keeping  it  cool  the 
decomposition  is  retarded,  and  by  the  boiling 
salt  and  water,  which  is  of  a higher  tempera- 
ture than  that  of  common  boiling  water,  the 
albumen  is  coagulated  and  the  curdiness  pre- 
served. • The  crimping,  by  preventing-  the 
irritability  of  the  fibre  from  being  gradually 
I exhausted,  seems  to  preserve  it  so  hard  and 
crisp  that  it  breaks  under  the  teeth ; and  a 
fresh  fish  not  crimped  is  generally  trout.” 
Salmon  crimped  in  this  manner,  which  pre- 
serves the  natural  taste,  should  have  no  other 
sauce  than  a spoonful  of  the  salt  and  water  in 
which  it  has  been  boiled,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  lemon- juice  (or,  if  that  cannot  be  had, 
vinegar)  and  pepper.  Some  persons,  however, 
object  to  the  curdy  state  of  the  fish,  and  prefer 
it  when  it  has  boon  kept  a day  or  two,  when 
the  curd  has  partly  softened  into  oil,  which 
gives  a richer  taste. 

Salmon,  Imporial  Fashion  (Caremo’s 
recipe). — The  fish  being  cleaned,  throw  salt  in 
the  inside,  and  rub  some  on  the  outside ; three 
hours  after  wash  it  in  several  waters,  drain  and 
■wipe  it,  and  fill  the  interior  with  a forcemeat  of 
whitings.  Keep  the  fish  in  its  first  shape,  and 
lay  it  in  a fish-kettle  with  a Mirepoix  mois- 
tened with  two  bottles  of  champagne  wine  (the 
head  should  be  tied)  and  as  much  fish  stock. 


When  it  boils  cover  it  with  a large  sheet  of 
strong  paper,  buttered,  and  lot  it  boil  slowly  for 
an  hour,  then  let  it  cool  in  its  braze  ; take  it  up 
afterwards  on  tlio  drainer,  nearly  remove  all 
the  skin  from  it,  and  glaze  the  best  side  with  a 
light  fish  glaze,  to  which  you  have  added  some 
crayfish  butter.  Slide  it  carefully  on  tlio  dish 
upon  a napkin,  and  surround  it  with  parsley,  on 
which  place  a row  of  crayfish;  afterwards, 
with  a row  of  tlio  livers  of  burbots  or  carp  roes, 
dressed  as  usual ; when  serving,  garnish  it 
with  eight  hatelets  of  aspics,  ornamented  with 
crayfish  tails  and  carp  roes ; serve  in  one 
sauce-boat  a white  mayonnaise  with  aspic- 
jelly,  and  in  the  other  a ravigote  of  oil,  in 
which  add  the  flesh  of  a lemon  cut  in  very  thin 
slices,  and  the  pips  removed.  Serve  cold. 

Salmon,  Importance  of.  — “ Salmon 
fish,”  Marshall  observes,  “ are  copious  and 
constant  sources  of  human  food;  they  rank 
next  to  agriculture.  They  have,  indeed,  one 
advantage  over  every  internal  product — then- 
increase  does  not  lessen  other  articles  of  human 
subsistence.  The  salmon  does  not  prey  on  the 
product  of  the  soil,  nor  does  it  owe  its  size  and 
nutritive  properties  to  the  destruction  of  its 
compatriot  tribes.  It  leaves  its  native  river 
at  an  early  stage  of  growth,  and  going,  eves., 
naturalists  know  not  where,  returns  of  ample 
size  and  rich  in  human  nourishment,  exposing 
itself  in  the  narrowest  streams,  as  if  Nature 
intended  it  as  a special  boon  to  man.  In  every 
stage  of  savageness  and  civilisation,  the  salmon 
must  have  been  considered  as  a valuable  bene- 
faction to  this  country.” 

Salmon,  Kippered.— This  is  a favourite 
breakfast  dish  in  Scotland.  After  taking  out 
the  inside  of  the  salmon,  scale  and  split  it ; then 
rub  the  fish  with  common  salt  and  Jamaica 
pepper,  and  let  it  drain  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Mix  together  salt,  coarse  sugar,  and  a little 
saltpetre,  and  rub  the  fish  well  once  or  twice 
with  this.  Leave  it  in  a tray  to  pickle  for 
two  days ; then  wipe  and  dry  it,  stretch  it  on 
sticks,  and  suspend  it  in  the  smoke  of  a wood  or 
turf  fire  to  dry.  If  less  smoking-  is  desired,  the 
fish  may  be  dried  partly  by  the  heat  of  a fire  and 
the  sun.  Kippered  salmon  is  eaten  boiled  and 
just  warmed  through. 

Salmon,  Kippered  (another  way). — The 
following  article  on  the  method  of  preparing 
salmon-kipper  in  Scotland  is  quoted  by  Donovan 
from  the  Mirror: — “All  the  blood  is  taken 
from  the  fish  immediately  after  it  is  killed ; 
this  is  done  by  cutting  the  gills.  It  is  then  cut 
up  the  back  on  each  side  the  bone,  or  chine,  as 
it  is  commonly  called;  the  bone  is  taken  out, 
but  the  tail,  with  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
bone,  is  left ; the  head  is  cut  off ; all  the 
entrails  are  taken  out,  but  the  skin  of  tlio 
belly  is  left  uncut ; the  fish  is  then  laid,  with 
the  skin  undermost,  on  a board,  and  is  well 
rubbed  and  covered  over  with  a mixture  of 
equal  quantities  of  common  salt  and  Jamaica 
pepper.  Some  of  this  mixture  is  carefully 
spread  under  the  fins,  to  prevent  them  from 
corrupting,  which  they  sometimes  do,  espe- 
cially if  the  weather  is  warm.  A board  with 
a large  stono  is  sometimes  laid  upon  the  fish 
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•with  a view  to  make  the  salt  penetrate  more 
effectually.  In  some  places,  instead  of  a flat 
hoard  a shallow  wooden  trough  is  used,  by 
which  means  the  brine  is  kept  about  the  fish  ; 
sometimes  two  or  three  salmon  are  kippered 
together  in  the  same  vessel,  one  being  laid 
upon  the  other.  The  fish,  with  the  board  or 
trough,  is  set  in  a cool  place  for  two  or  three 
days ; it  is  then  removed  from  the  board,  and 
again  rubbed  with  salt  and  pepper,  after  which 
it  is  lung  by  the  tail,  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun  or  the  heat  of  the  fire.  Care  is  pre- 
viously taken  to  stretch  out  the  fish,  by  means 
of  small  sticks  or  hooks  placed  across  it  from 
side  to  side : after  it  has  remained  in  the  heat 
a few  days  it  is  hung  up  in  a dry  place  until 
used.  Some  people,  in  order  to  give  the  kipper 
a peculiar  taste,  highly  relished  by  not  a few, 
carefully  smoke  it  with  peat-reek  or  the  stalk 
of  juniper  bushes.  This  is  commonly  done  by 
hanging  it  up  so  near  a chimney  in  which  peats 
or  juniper  bushes  are  burnt  as  to  receive  the 
smoke.  There  it  remains  two  or  three  weeks, 
by  which  time  it  generally  acquires  the  required 
flavour.” 

Salmon,  Marinaded.— No.  1.  Cut  three 
moderate-sized  onions  in  slices,  and  chop  into 
small  pieces  a turnip,  a carrot,  and  three  or  four 
outer  sticks  of  celery.  Add  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  chopped  parsley  and  two  bay-leaves. 
Put  these  ingredients  into  a saucepan,  with  a 
slice  of  fresh  butter,  and  stir  briskly  over  a 
quick  fire  for  eight  or  ten  minutes.  Pour 
over  them  a pint  of  vinegar,  and  add  a dessert- 
spoonful of  salt,  a dozen  peppercorns,  and  a 
blade  of  mace.  Simmer  the  pickle  for  a few 
minutes,  and  add  three  pints  of  water.  Put  in 
two  or  more  thick  slices  of  salmon,  and  boil 
them  gently  until  done  enough.  Leave  the 
fish  in  the  marinade  till  cold,  and  serve  with 
a little  of  the  pickle  (strained)  in  the  dish  with 
it.  No.  2.  Cut  some  slices  of  salmon  an  inch 
and  a quarter  thick,  brush  them  over  with 
clarified  butter,  and  fry  in  hot  fat  till  they 
are  lightly  browned.  Let  them  get  cold,  then 
lay  them  in  an  earthen  jar.  Boil  as  much 
vinegar  as  will  cover  them  for  ten  minutes 
with  a sliced  onion,  one  or  more  bay-leaves,  a 
piece  of  thin  lemon-rind,  a sprig  of  tarragon, 
and  a little  salt  and  whole  pepper.  Let  the 
marinade  cool,  and  strain  it  over  the  salmon. 
A little  oil  poured  over  the  top  will  make  the 
salmon  keep  for  some  time. 

Salmon,  Matelote  of.  — Boil  in  the 
usual  way  two  or  three  thick  slices  from  the  tail 
end  of  a large  salmon,  or,  if  liked,  boil  instead  a 
small  salmon,  trussed  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S. 
When  done  enough,  drain  the  fish,  put  it  upon 
a dish  without  any  napkin,  and  pour  over  it 
and  around  it  some  sauce  prepared  as  follows  : 

■ — Put  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  thick  brown 
sauce  into  a stewpan  with  eighteen  button- 
onions  which  have  been  fried  in  butter  till 
brown.  Let  them  boil  for  ten  minutes,  and  add 
bV70  glassfuls  of  claret,  a small  lump  of  sugar, 
a little  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg,  and 
a tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  essence.  Stir  the 
sauco  over  the  fire  until  it  is  thick  and  coats 
the  spoon.  After  it  is  taken  from  the  fire,  stir 
a '.mall  piece  of  fresh  butter  in  it  until  dis- 


solved. Mushrooms  or  oysters  may  be  addec  j 
to  this  sauce  if  liked.  It  ought  to  be  ver\  : 
savoury.  When  brown  sauce  is  not  at  hand,  \ j 
may  bo  easily  and  quickly  made  by  kneading 
together  in  a saucepan  equal  proportions  o : 
butter  and  flour,  stirring  the  mixture  quickh 
over  a slow  fire  till  it  is  lightly  browned  with- 
out being  at  all  burnt,  and  moistening  it  witl 
stock  made  from  bones,  or,  failing  this,  witl  ! 
water.  Time  to  make  the  sauce,  half  an  hour 
Probable  cost  of  salmon,  when  plentiful,  Is.  t< 
Is.  4d.  per  pound. 

Salmon,  Matelote  of  (another  way.—  j 
Take  two  or  three  slices  of  salmon,  lay  them  ii  J 
a small  kettle  with  a strainer,  stew  them  very  I 
gently  in  a quart  of  veal  gravy  and  a gill  oj  2 
Harvey’s  Sauce  for  twenty  minutes ; lift  our  j 
the  strainer  with  the  fish,  pour  off  the  gravy  : 
into  a stewpan,  return  the  strainer  with  the  fish  I 
to  keep  warm,  thicken  the  gravy  with  arrow.  I 
root,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  add  a quarter  j 
of  a pint  of  sherry,  a gill  of  capers,  a dozen  o; 
pickled  gherkins  cut  in  slices ; pour  the  whok 
back  again  over  the  slices  of  salmon.  Let  then: 
simmer  five  minutes,  and  serve  immediately. 

Salmon,  Mayonnaise  of.— Mayonnaisc-j 

of  salmon  consists  of  salmon  boiled  and  ther  j 
allowed  to  go  cold,  served  with  salad  anc  j 
mayonnaise  sauce.  It  is  a dish  which  is  very 
highly  esteemed,  and  one  which  affords  ample  i 
scope  for  the  display  of  the  artistic  faculty.  | 
The  salmon  may  be  boiled  and  dished  whole,  I 
or  it  may  be  divided  into  flakes  two  inches  | 
long  and  an  inch  wide.  Instructions  for  both:  j 
methods  are  here  given.  The  salmon  may  be 
boiled  in  the  usual  way,  or  for  a superlative  i 
dish  it  may  be  dressed  as  follows : — Put  s 
moderate-sized  carrot  sliced  into  a saucepan 
with  four  shallots,  a handful  of  parsley,  a 
sprig  of  thyme,  a sprig  of  chervil,  a bay-leaf,  a I 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a slice  of  fresh  butter.  I 
Steam  the  ingredients  for  four  or  five  minutes, 
then  pour  in  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  | 
barely  cover  the  fish,  and  add  two  glassfuls  of  j 
light  wine.  Put  in  a piece  of  salmon  weighing  j 
about  five  pounds,  let  it  boil  up  quickly,  skim  | 
the  liquor,  then  draw  the  saucepan  back  a j 
little,  and  simmer  the  fish  gently  till  it  is  done 
enough ; drain  it,  and  leave  it  till  cold.  If  j 
the  salmon  is  to  be  served  whole,  dish  it  on  a ! , 
napkin,  garnish  round  with  small  salad  and  i 
crayfish,  and  stick  prawns  and  parsley  into  i 
the  salmon  with  silver  skewers.  Send  mayon-  I 
naise  sauce  to  table  in  a boat.  When  the  j 
salmon  is  to  be  broken  up,  boil  it,  let  it  get  j 
cold,  remove  the  skin  and  bone,  and  divide  j: 
into  neat  pieces.  Trim  these  neatly,  and  if  ■ 
plainly  boiled,  season  each  one  with  oil,  vine-  J 
gar,  pepper,  and  salt.  Trim  and  wash  twojl 
large  lettuces  or  any  other  salad.  Dry  the  j; 
leaves  perfectly  by  shaking  them  in  a napkin  J 
held  by  the  four  corners.  Shred  them  finely,  j 
put  a layer  of  salad  in  a bowl,  place  on  this  two  j j 
table-spoonfuls  of  the  sauce,  and  (hen  part  of  | 
the  salmon,  with  a little  more  sauce,  and  repeat  Ij 
until  all  the  ingredients  arc  used.  Ornament  t he  1 1 
top  with  slices  of  fresh  cucumber,  garnish  the  j j 
base  with  a border  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  prawns,  j! 
&c.,nnd  let  a trellis-work  of  beetroot  rest  upon  | 
the  eggs.  The  decoration  of  this  dish  may  be  I 
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varied  indefinitely.  Make  the  sauce  as  follows : 
—Put  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  freed  from  white,  into 
a basin,  add  pepper  and  salt,  and  stir  in  very 
gradually  about  four  ounces  of  oil.  The  oil 
should  be  dropped  in  at  first,  and  well  beaten 
between  every  addition.  The  success  of  the 
sauce  depends  upon  this  being  done.  After 
every  eighth  tea-spoonful  of  oil  put  in  alter- 
nately a tea-spoonful  of  plain  vinegar  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar.  The  sauce 
should,  when  finished,  have  the  appearance 
of  very  thick  cream.  Taste,  and,  if  necessary, 
add  further  seasoning,  and,  if  liked,  a spoon- 
ful of  chopped  chervil,  a spoonful  of  mus- 
tard, and  a little  anchovy.  The  seasoning 
ought  as  a rule  to  be  rather  high.  Keep  the 
sauce  in  a cool  place  till  wanted,  and  do  not 
dish  the  salmon  until  a short  time  before  it  is  re- 
quired. Probable  cost  of  salmon,  Is.  to  Is.  4d. 
per  pound  when  plentiful.  A mayonnaise  by 
no  means  to  be  despised  may  be  made  from 
tinned  salmon.  When  the  fish  is  torn  into 
flakes,  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  salmon  will 
make  a dish  sufficient  for  six  persons. 

Salmon,  Mould  of  (for  supper  or  lun- 
cheon).— No.  1.  Take  a slice  of  dressed  salmon 
weighing  about  a pound.  Fry  this  in  hot  fat 
till  it  is  lightly  browned,  then  pound  it  in  a 
mortar  to  a smooth  paste  with  its  weight  in  fine 
bread-crumbs  which  have  been  soaked  in  hot 
milk  for  ten  minutes.  Season  the  mixture 
rather  highly  with  salt  and  pepper  and  a blade 
of  mace  powdered.  Bind  it  together  with  the 
yolks  of  four  well-beaten  eggs,  press  it  into  a 
buttered  mould,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven, 
or  steam  it  as  a pudding  would  be  steamed. 
Turn  it  out  carefully,  and  garnish  the  dish  with 
crayfish,  parsley,  or  button-mushrooms.  Time 
to  bake,  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Suf- 
ficient for  four  or  five  persons.  No.  2.  Butter 
a mould  rather  thickly,  and  fill  it  with  slices 
of  fresh  salmon,  freed  from  skin  and  bone,  and 
seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt.  Pack  the  slices 
as  closely  as  possible,  and  fill  the  crevices  with 
butter.  Cover  the  mould  closely,  plunge  it  into 
boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling  for  an  hour. 
Turn  it  out  carefully,  and  garnish  the  dish  with 
parsley.  Probable  cost,  salmon,  when  plentiful, 
Is.  to  Is.  4d.  per  pound. 

Salmon  Moulded  in  Jelly.— Soak  an 
ounce  of  gelatine  in  as  much  cold  water  as  will 
cover  it.  When  it  has  absorbed  the  water,  put 
it  into  a saucepan  with  a pint  of  clear  stock 
pleasantly  flavoured.  Stir  the  gelatine  over 
the  fire  till  it  dissolves,  then  pour  it  out,  and  let 
it  cool.  Whisk  the  white  of  an  egg  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  cold  water  and  a tea-spoonful 
of  tarragon  vinegar.  Stir  this  briskly  into  the 
jelly,  and  when  scum  begins  to  form  leave  it 
untouched,  and  let  it  boil  for  ten  minutes. 
Put  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to  settle  ten  minutes 
longer, and  then  strain  through  a jelly-bag  till  it 
is  clear  and  bright.  Boil  a pound  and  a quarter 
of  salmon  in  very  little  water.  As  soon  as  it  is 
uonc  enough  take  it  up,  and  when  cold  cut  it 
into  one-inch  squares.  Pour  a little  of  the 
.idly  into  a mould,  and  arrango  some  of  the 
pieces  of  salmon  in  this,  remembering  to  put 
the  skin  and  the  pink  flesh  alternately  to  the 
outside  of  the  mould.  Let  the  jelly  set,  then 


put  in  another  layer  of  salmon ; cover  this  with 
jelly,  and  let  it  also  set,  and  repeat  until  the 
mould  is  full.  Turn  the  jelly  out  when  it  is 
quite  cold.  Time,  some  hours  to  stiffen  the 
jelly.  Probable  cost,  2s.  fid.  Sufficient  for  a 
small  breakfast  or  luncheon  dish. 

Salmon  Omelette. — For  an  omelette 
made  with  six  eggs,  take  as  much  cold  dressed 
salmon,  freed  from  skin  and  bone,  as  would 
equal  in  bulk  three  hen’s  eggs.  Tear  this 
into  flakes,  and  heat  it  gently  in  a saucepan 
with  any  remains  there  may  be  of  lobster, 
shrimp,  oyster,  or  anchovy  sauce.  If  no  such 
remains  are  at  hand,  a little  melted  butter  must 
be  made  for  the  purpose.  Season  the  ragout 
delicately  with  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  lemon- 
juice,  and  be  careful  to  let  it  be  very  thick. 
Prepare  and  fry  the  omelette  in  the  usual 
way  ( see  Omelette).  Place  the  hot  ragout  in 
the  centre,  and  finish  it  as  in  other  cases. 
Work  a spoonful  of  blanched  and  chopped 
parsley  into  a lump  of  butter.  Place  this  in 
the  centre  of  a hot  dish,  put  the  omelette  upon 
it,  and  serve  immediately.  The  butter  melting 
beneath  the  omelette  will  make  the  only  sauce 
required.  When  kippered  salmon  is  used,  the 
flakes  of  fish  may  be  beaten  up  with  the  eggs 
and  fried  with  the  omelette.  Time,  a few 
minutes  to  heat  the  fish  in  the  sauce.  Pro- 
bable cost,  Is.  fid.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Salmon  on  the  Banks  of  the  Rhine. 

— The  following  recipe  is  given  by  M.  Dubois 
in  his  “Cosmopolitan  Cookery:” — “ Cook  three 
pounds  of  good  sauer  kraut  according  to  the 
usual  rules.  Take  a good  piece  of  a fresh  Khine 
salmon,  which  cut  into  slices  (about  thirty  of 
which  will  be  required) ; beat  them  slightly,  and 
pare  them  into  scallops.  Season  and  place  half 
of  them  on  a plate.  Put  the  other  half  into  a 
buttered  saute-pan.  Boil  in  white  wine  about 
forty  middling-sized  crayfish ; put  by  six  of 
the  finest,  removing  the  tails  and  shells  of  the 
smallest  ones  to  prepare  some  crayfish  butter. 
At  the  same  time  blanch  five  dozen  oysters. 
Prepare  half  a pound  of  quenelle-forcemeat  of 
pike,  which  finish  with  a piece  of  crayfish 
butter,  and  scooping  it  off  with  the  spoon, 
mould  four  dozen  middling-sized  quenelles. 
Prepare  a little  light-brown  roux  ; dilute  it  by 
degrees  with  the  oyster  and  crayfish  liquor,  as 
well  as  with  a little  fish-broth  mixed  with  the 
trimmings  and  bones  of  the  pike  and  salmon. 
Thicken  the  sauce,  stirring  it  until  boiling; 
remove  it  back,  and  let  it  simmer  for  half  an 
hour.  Skim  off  the  fat,  pass  it  through  a 
tamis,  reduce  it,  thicken  with  a liaison  of  two 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  keep  it  in  the  bain-marie.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  serving,  bread-crumb 
the  pickled  scallops,  and  colour  them  on  both 
sides  with  clarified  butter.  Fry  the  remainder 
on  a sharp  fire,  drain  them  of  the  butter,  add  the 
quenelles  and  poached  oysters,  as  well  as  the 
crayfish  tails.  Mask  these  garnishes  with  the 
prepared  sauce,  and  keep  the  ragout  hot.  When 
ready  to  serve,  drain  all  the  moisturo  off  the 
sauer  kraut,  thicken  with  two  spoonfuls  of  sauce, 
pile  it  upon  a dish,  leaving  a hole  in  the  centre, 
which  fill  with  the  ragout  of  fish,  on  the  top  of 
which  set  the  six  crayfish  put  by,  whole,  but 
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with  their  tails  pickled.  Surround  the  Bauer 
kraut  at  its  base  with  the  fried  scallops,  and 
servo  immediately.” 

Salmon  Peel. — Salmon  peel  is  the  name 
given  to  an  inferior  variety  of  salmon,  which 
seldom  reachos  to  more  than  a few  pounds  in 
weight.  It  should  he  dressed  like  ordinary  sal- 
mon. On  account  of  its  small  size  it  is  generally 
boiled  whole,  and  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  S. 
To  truss  it  in  this  form,  pass  a packing-needle, 
threaded  with  strong  twine,  through  the  eyes, 
and  tie  it  securely  under  the  jaw,  afterwards 
run  the  needle  through  the  thick  part  of  the 
tail  of  the  lish,  and  tio  it  tightly. 

Salmon  Pickle,  Irish  [see  Irish  Salmon 
Pickle). 

Salmon,  Pickled.— A whole  salmon  or 
part  of  one  may  he  pickled,  and  will  form  a 
handsome  dish,  or,  if  preferred,  the  remains  of 
cold  boiled  salmon  may  be  preserved  in  this  way. 
Recipes  are  given  for  both  methods.  No.  1. 
Clean,  scale,  and  boil  a moderate-sized  salmon  in 
the  usual  way;  drain  it,  and  let  it  cool.  Take 
equal  parts  of  the  water  in  which  it  was  boiled 
and  of  good  vinegar : let  there  be  altogether  as 
much  liquor  as  will  cover  the  fish.  Put  it  into 
a saucepan  with  a dozen  cloves,  a blade  of  mace, 
a tea-spoonful  of  peppercorns,  and  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  whole  allspice ; let  it  boil ; skim  it,  stir  a 
slice  of  fresh  butter  into  it  until  dissolved,  and 
pour  it  over  the  fish.  Put  it  in  a cool  place  till 
wanted.  It  will  keep  for  some  days  if  required. 
No.  2.  Put  a whole  fresh  salmon  or  part  of 
one  into  a large  earthen  jar,  cover  with 
equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  add  salt, 
cloves,  peppercorns,  and  spices,  as  in  the  last 
recipe,  and  lay  one  or  two  bay -leaves  on  the 
top  of  the  liquor.  Bake  the  salmon  in  a 
moderate  oven.  When  the  flesh  leaves  the 
bone  easily  on  being  lightly  pressed  with  the 
finger  it  is  done  enough.  Leave  the  salmon  in 
the  liquor  in  which  it  was  baked,  and  set  it  in  a 
cool  place  till  wanted.  If  fresh  vinegar  is  added, 
and  the  pickle  is  boiled  every  now  and  then,  it 
will  keep  good  for  some  time,  and  may  be  used 
again  and  again  for  the  same  piupose.  No.  3. 
Split  a salmon  open  down  the  backbone,  and 
divide  the  flesh  into  pieces  about  five  inches 
square.  Sprinkle  salt  and  pepper  over  the 
pieces,  and  lay  them  in  an  earthen  pan.  Pour 
as  much  good  vinegar  over  them  as  will  cover 
them,  set  the  lid  on  the  pan,  and  put  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Bake  the  fish  gently  until 
done  enough.  Keep  it  under  the  pickle  until 
it  is  wanted,  and  serve  with  a small  portion  of 
the  pickle  in  the  dish  with  it. 

Salmon,  Pickled  (another  way).— Cut 
the  salmon  across  in  slices  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  or  two  inches  thick.  Then  rub  each  piece 
over  with  the  following  seasoning  : — Pound 
one  ounco  each  of  mace,  Jamaica  pepper,  and 
cardamom  seeds,  half  an  ounce  of  allspice, 
and  a drachm  of  cloves  ; mix  these  with  half  a 
pound  of  pounded  bay-salt  and  two  grated  nut- 
megs. Add  also  a little  pounded  bay-leaf  and 
a very  small  quantity  of  dried  and  powdered 
mint.  Rub  this  seasoning  well  into  every  bit 
of  salmon,  then  cover  each  piece  with  yolk  of 
beaten  egg,  and  strew  seasoning  over  it  again. 


Fill  a small  frying-pan  half  full  of  olive  oil, 
and  fry  one  piece  of  salmon  at  a time  until  it  is 
of  a rich  yellow-brown  colour.  As  each  piece  < 
is  fried,  put  it  upon  a hair  sieve.  When  all  arc 
fried,  let  them  drain  until  they  are  quite  cold. 
Then  put  at  the  bottom  of  a stone  jar  a small 
branch  of  fennel  and  a little  sprig  of  tarragon; 
upon  it  a layer  of  pieces  of  salmon,  on  this  a • 
bay-leaf,  another  little  branch  of  fennel  and 
another  little  sprig  of  tarragon,  then  pieces  of 
salmon,  then  a bay-leaf ; and  so  on  until  all  the 
salmon  is  in.  Then  fill  the  jar  with  vinegar 
an  inch  above  the  fish,  and  over  this  put  a thick 
layer  of  olive  oil.  Salmon  pickled  in  this  wav 
will  keep  good  for  twelve  months  if  required. 


Salmon,  Pickled  (Conn  Meat  Cookery). 
— No.  1.  Take  the  remains  of  dressed  salmon. 
Remove  the  skin,  lift  the  flesh  from  the  bones, 
and  divide  it  into  neat  pieces.  Make  as  much; 
pickle  as  will  cover  the  fish,  composed  of  equal  ! 
portions  of  vinegar  and  of  the  liquor  in  which; - 
the  fish  was  boiled,  and  boil  it  for  ten  minutes  • 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  spices  proportionate  in- 
quantity to  that  of  the  pickle.  Let  the  liquor 
cool,  then  pour  it  over  the  salmon,  and  set  it  in  as 
cool  placo  till  wanted.  In  twelve  hours  it  will,! 
be  fit  for  use.  Garnish  the  dish  with  fennel  or  . 
bunches  of  red-currants,  or  a little  lobster  coral. 
No.  2.  Dissolve  a slice  of  fresh  butter  in  a stew- 
pan.  Put  into  this  three  moderate-sized  onions 
sliced,  a turnip  cut  into  dice,  a bunch  of  pars-  , 
ley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  and  a bay-leaf,  btir  the 
ingredients  over  a gentle  fire  for  four  minutes,- 
then  pour  upon  them  a pint  of  water  and  a 
pint  of  vinegar,  and  add  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  j 
salt  and  one  of  pepper.  Boil  the  pickle  till  the 
onions  are  tender.  Put  the  dressed  fish,  ireed> 
from  skin  and  bone  and  divided  into  neat  pieces,-, 
into  a shallow  pan,  strain  the  pickle  over  it,  and 
set  it  in  a cool  place  till  wanted.  _ The  pickle, 
may  be  used  again  and  again  if  it  is  boiled  up 
occasionally  with  a little  fresh  vinegar. 

Salmon  Pie.— Take  about  three  pounds 
of  fresh  salmon.  Remove  the  skin,  raise  the 
flesh  from  the  bones,  and  divide  it  into  pieces  i 
convenient  for  serving.  Season  every  piece 
separately  with  salt,  pepper,  and  pounded  mace. 
The  latter  of  these  must  be  added  sparingly. 
Shell  a pint  of  shrimps,  and  pound  them  with  an 
ounce  of  butter  and  a pinch  of  cayenne.  I ut 
the  pieces  of  salmon  in  a dish,  and  intersperse  - 
the  pounded  shrimps  amongst  them.  Make  sum. 
fish  gravy  by  boiling  the  skin  and  bones  of  t h< 
fish  in  water  till  the  liquor  will  jelly  when  cold. 
Fill  the  dish  with  this, cover  it  with  good  pastry,  j 
and  bako  in  a well-heated  oven.  This  pie  is  too 
rich  for  delicate  stomachs.  Time  to  bake,  one 
hour  Probable  cost,  4s.,  with  salmon  at  is- 
per  pound.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 


Salmon  Pie,  Cold,  with  Truffles.- 

t two  pounds  of  raw  salmon  into  nuddlmg- 
ed  squares,  lard  them  with  fillets  ot 
1 anchovies,  season  with  salt  and  8P)CI'-  - . 

an  a few  minutes  with  butter  in  a stc^pan.  . 
ten  pour  over  half  a glassful  of  sherry , 

.st  bo  reduced;  remove  the  stcwpan  bM^ 

1 to  the  fish  a pound  of  peekd  raw  truffl 
t in  quarters  and  seasoned,  coyer  the  stc  1 
d let  all  the  ingredients  cool  together.  O P 
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very  fine  ten  ounces  of  lean  pork  or  veal,  with 
the  same  quantity  of  raw  pike  or  eel.  Add  to 
this  minco  a pound  of  fresh,  fat  bacon,  pound 
the  wholo  together,  and  pass  it  through  a sieve. 
Season  well  the  forcemeat  with  salt  and  spumes, 
and  add  to  the  above  the  trimmings  of  truffles, 
pounded  with  a little  bacon,  and  passed  through 
a sieve.  Prepare  a short  paste,  as  m the  recipe 
Salmon  Pic,  Hot.  Butter  a cold  pie-mould  ot 
either  round  or  oval  shape,  which  set  on  a 
baking-sheet  covered  with  paper,  line  it  with 
two-thirds  of  the  paste,  and  mask  tho  bottom 
and  sides  with  a thin  layer  of  forcemeat ; fill  the 
hollow  with  the  squares  of  fish,  and  the  truffles 
and  forcemeat  mixed,  range  the  preparation  in 
a dome-shape  fashion,  rising  above  the  rim  ot 
the  mould,  mask  it  with  little  slices  of  bacon, 
then  with  a thin  round  flat  made  with  the 
remainder  of  the  paste.  Cover  the  pie,  pinch, 
decorate,  and  give  it  a nice  colour , push  it 
into  a moderate  oven.  Seven  or  eight  minutes 
afterwards  cover  it  entirely  with  paper  , bako 
it  for  two  hours ; then  remove  it  from  the  oven, 
and  half  an  hour  after  having  been  taken  out, 
pour  into  the  hollow  on  the  top  two  glassfuls  of 
aspic  jelly  mixed  with  a little  Madeira.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  take  out  the  mould, 
and  let  the  pie  cool  for  twenty-four  hours 
previous  to  being  served. 

Salmon  Pie,  Hot.— Make  a short  paste 
as  follows : — Take  a pound  of  flour  and  spread 
it  in  a circle  on  a slab,  lay  in  the  centre  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  ten  ounces  of  butter,  half  a 
glassful  of  water,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Dilute 
the  butter  with  the  liquid,  and  then  intro- 
duce the  flour  gradually  into  it.  As  soon  as  a 
firm  paste  is  obtained,  break  ( brisev ) it  three 
times  with  the  palms  of  both  hands,  gather 
it  up,  and  set  it  on  one  side  for  half  an  hour. 
Take  a round  pie-mould,  butter  the  inside 
well,  and  set  it  on  a baking-sheet.  Then 
make  a quenelle  forcemeat  with  ten  or  twelve 
ounces  of  the  flesh  of  pike.  Take  about  a 
pound  and  a half  of  fresh  salmon,  remove  the 
skin  and  bones,  and  divide  the  flesh  into 
squares.  Chop  one  onion,  fry  it  in  a stewpan 
with  oil  and  butter,  adding  a few  spoonfuls  of 
fresh-chopped  mushrooms.  Whenever  their 
moisture  is  reduced,  add  two  or  three  raw 
chopped  truffles  and  the  pieces  of  salmon.  Fry 
over  a sharp  fire  for  a few  minutes,  season  with 
salt  and  spices,  and  moisten  with  half  a glassful 
of  madeira.  Let  the  whole  boil  for  a few  minutes, 
keeping  the  saucepan  covered.  Mould  two- 
thirds  of  the  prepared  paste  into  a ball,  and 
roll  it  out  into  a thin,  circular,  flat  form.  Raise 
the  sides  of  this  paste,  pressing  it  between  the 
fingers  so  as  to  form  the  paste  into  a sort  of 
bag.  Lift  the  paste  carefully,  and  place  it  on 
the  mould,  covering  it  well  at  the  bottom  and 
along  tho  sides ; cut  tho  paste  half  an  inch 
above  the  rim  of  the  mould,  and  then  mask  it  at 
tho  bottom  and  along  the  sides  with  a layer  of 
forcemeat.  Above  this  layer  place  half  of  the 
slices  of  salmon  with  some  of  the  fine  herbs; 
mask  again  with  forecim  at,  and  pile  up  the  rest 
of  tho  fish  in  a dome-like  shape,  rising  above  tho 
rim  of  tlio  mould.  Cover  the  pieces  of  salmon 
with  another  layer  of  forcemeat,  and  place  over 
all  the  rest  of  the  paste  rolled  out  very  thin. 


Fasten  tho  two  flats  of  paste  on  the  edges, 
pressing  the  paste  so  as  to  render  it  thinner  ; 
cut  it  regularly,  in  order  to  he  pinched  all  round 
with  pastry-pincers.  “ With  tho  trimmings  ot 
the  paste,”  says  M.  Dubois,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  above  particulars,  “ prepare  a 
fow  imitation  leaves,  which  arrange  as.  a 
rosace  on  tho  dome,  on  the  top  of  which 
form  a small  cavity ; cover  it  with  three  small 
rounds  of  paste  of  different  sizes,  placed  one 
above  another  like  a pyramid.  Egg  the  pie, 
and  push  it  into  a moderate  oven;  seven  or 
eight  minutes  later  cover  it  with  paper,  and 
bake  it  for  one  hour  and  a half.  On  taking  it 
out,  having  put  it  on  a dish,  remove  the  mould, 
and  cut  the  dome  all  round  its  centre,  by  which 
aperture  pour  into  the  pie  a little  white  sauce, 
reduced  with  extract  prepared  with  wine,  and 
the  trimmings  and  bones  of  the  pike  and  sal- 
mon. Cover  the  pie,  and  serve. 

Salmon,  Potted.— Seale  and  dry  a fresh 
salmon.  Slit  it  down  the  hack,  take  out  the 
hone,  and  mix  some  grated  nutmeg,  mace, 
pepper,  and  salt,  and  strew  it  over  the  fish. 
Let  it  lie  two  or  three  hours ; then  lay  it  in  a 
large  pot  or  pan,  put  to  it  half  a pound  of 
butter,  and  bake  for  an  hour.  When  done,  lay 
it  to  drain ; then  cut  it  up,  and  put  the  pieces  in 
layers,  with  the  skin  uppermost,  in  pots ; place  a 
board  over  the  pots,  and  lay  on  it  a weight  to 
press  the  salmon  down  till  cold : then  take  the 
board  and  weight  off,  and  pour  clarified  butter 
over.  Salmon  potted  in  this  way  may  be  sent 
to  table  in  pieces  or  cut  in  slices. 

Salmon,  Potted  (another  way).— Both 
dressed  and  undressed  salmon  may  be  potted. 
We  first  give  a recipe  for  potting  fresh  salmon. 
Take  a piece  of  salmon  weighing  about  two 
pounds.  Skin  and  clean  it  thoroughly;  do 
not  wash  it,  but  wipe  it  with  a dry  cloth.  Cut 
it  into  slices,  and  rub  these  with  salt,  then 
let  them  drain  until  dry.  Season  with  a table- 
spoonful of  white  pepper,  half  a salt-spoonful 
of  cayenne,  and  half  a salt-spoonful  of  powdered 
mace.  Lay  the  salmon  in  a jar,  cover  it  with 
four  ounces  of  butter,  and  bake  in  a slow  oven. 
When  it  is  done  enough,  pour  off  the  gravy 
—which,  will  be  found  useful  for  flavouring 
purposes — press  the  salmon  into  jars,  and  when 
cold  cover  it  with  butter  which  has  been 
clarified  and  is  just  beginning  to  set.  If 
liked,  a bay-leaf,  a finely-minced  onion,  and 
one  or  two  anchovies  may  be  laid  between 
the  pieces  of  salmon  in  tho  jar.  Time  to  bake, 
one  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  salmon, 
when  plentiful,  Is.  or  Is.  4d.  per  pound. 

Salmon,  Potted  (second  dressing). — 
Take  the  remains  of  cold  salmon.  Free  it 
from  skin  and  hone,  and  then  pound  it  tho- 
roughly in  a mortar.  Whilst  pounding  keep 
adding  clarified  butter — a few  drops  at  a time 
— together  with  salt,  cayenne,  powdered  mace, 
and  a little  anchovy.  When  it  is  moist, 
smooth,  and  pleasantly  flavoured,  press  it  into 
small  jars,  and  pour  over  it  clarified  butter 
to  tho  thickness  of  a quarter  of  an  inch.  Put 
it  in  a cool  placo  for  twolve  hours,  when  it  will 
bo  ready  for  use. 
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Salmon,  Preserved.  — Amongst  the 
many  fish  preserved  by  the  heat  process  and 
put  up  in  tins,  salmon  is  undoubtedly  the  best. 
Hence  its  enormous  and  daily- increasing  con- 
sumption in  this  country.  A few  years  ago 
it  was  put  up  in  considerable  quantities  by  the 
Scotch  firms  at  Aberdeen,  as  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  it  could  be  obtained  at  a very 
moderate  cost.  But  the  Scotch  is  now  almost 
supplanted  by  American  salmon,  which  is  put 
up  in  California,  Oregon,  New  Brunswick, 
Salvador,  and  in  other  districts  where  it  can 
often  be  bought  by  the  preservers  at  one  penny 
per  pound.  This  salmon  in  tins  is  retailed  in 
ordinary  shops  from  eightpence  to  a shilling 
per  pound,  according  to  the  popularity  of  the 
“brand”  and  the  position  of  the  firm  whose 
label  is  attached.  There  are  some  brands, 
however,  to  be  obtained  at  a much  cheaper  rate, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  are  quite  equal  to 
those  for  which  a higher  price  is  asked.  The 
best  way  of  dealing  with  tinned  salmon  is  to 
stand  the  tins,  their  tops  having  been  previously 
cut  off,  in  boiling  water  till  the  contents  are 
warmed  through,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  salmon  is  already  thoroughly  cooked ; or  it 
may  be  made  into  “ fish-cakes.”  Good  preserved 
salmon  will  turn  out  whole,  and  so  excellent  is 
it  that  it  takes  a good  judge  to  distinguish 
between  it  and  the  fresh-cooked  fish.  It  is 
certainly  a very  valuable  addition  to  our  food 
supply. 

Salmon  Pudding. — Take  half  a pound 
of  cold  dressed  salmon  freed  from  skin  and 
bone.  Tear  it  into  flakes,  then  pound  it  in  a 
mortar  to  a smooth  paste.  Boil  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  grated  crumbs  in  as  much  milk  as 
these  will  absorb.  Beat  these  ingredients  till 
they  form  a smooth  paste,  and  when  cool  mix 
this  with  the  salmon,  and  add  a seasoning  of 
salt  and  cayenne,  a grate  or  two  of  nutmeg, 
and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies. 
Pound  the  pudding  again  until  the  seasoning 
is  thoroughly  incorporated,  and  add  two  or 
more  well-whisked  eggs.  Press  the  prepara- 
tion into  a thickly-buttered  mould,  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven ; or,  if  preferred,  roll  it 
into  the  shape  of  a roly-poly  pudding,  dredge 
it  well  with  flour,  and  wrap  it  first  in  buttered 
paper  and  afterwards  in  a pudding  cloth. 
Fasten  the  ends,  and  steam  the  pudding 
ontil  done  enough.  Turn  it  out  carefully,  and 
serve  with  thin  custard  sauce  flavoured  with 
laurel-leaf.  The  pudding  will  be  richer  if 
cream  is  used  instead  of  milk,  and  if  additional 
eggs  are  allowed.  Time  to  steam  or  bake  the 
pudding,  a little  moro  than  half  an  hour.  Pro- 
bable cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold  salmon,  8d. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Salmon,  Raised  Pie  (to  be  served  cold). 
— Take  two  pounds  of  fresh  salmon,  and  one 
and  a half  pounds  of  whiting  forcemeat. 
Bemove  the  skin  and  bone  from  the  salmon, 
cut  it  into  neat  slices,  and  season  each  slice 
separately  with  salt  and  cayenno.  Lino  the 
pie-mould  with  pastry  (see  liaised  Pies),  and 
fill  with  alternate  layers  of  forcemeat  and  fish, 
and  let  forcemeat  form  the  undermost  and 
uppermost  layer.  Cover  the  pie  with  pastry, 
and  finish  in  the  usual  way.  Bake,  and  when 


done  enough  let  it  get  cool,  then  pour  into  i 
through  an  incision  in  the  top  a liquid  jellv 
| made  by  boiling  the  bones  and  skin  of  thV 
I salmon  in  water  and  flavouring  it  pleasantly! 
with  salt,  cayenne,  and  essence  of  truffles 
Close  the  hole,  and  serve  the  pie  on  a neatly  ; 
folded  napkin.  To  make  the  forcemeat,  press 
one  pound  of  the  flesh  of  whiting  through  i 
sieve.  Pound  the  pulp  till  smooth  with  tee 
ounces  of  panada  and  ten  ounces  of  butter: 
Add  salt  and  cayenne,  and  moisten  the  pre- 
paration with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  a little 
rich  white  sauce.  Make  it  in  a cool  place.  Ir 
order  to  ascertain  when  the  pie  is  done  enough; 
run  a skewer  quite  to  the  bottom  in  the  centre; 
If  the  meat  feels  tender,  it  is  done. 

Salmon,  Rechauffe  of.  — Take  the; 
remains  of  cold  boiled  salmon;  free  it  from 
skin  and  bone,  and  tear  it  into  flakes  with  twe 
forks.  Bruise  the  bones,  and  simmer  them; 
gently  for  half  an  hour  in  as  much  water 
as  will  cover  them.  Strain  the  liquor,  anc 
thicken  it  with  a little  flour  and  butter.  Boil; 
it  till  smooth,  season  with  pepper  and  salt.; 
and  add  a tea-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup^ 
a tea-spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies,  halt, 
a tea-spoonful  of  strained  lemon- juice,  and  a. 
pinch  of  powdered  mace.  Mix  a pint  of  shelled 
shrimps  with  the  flakes  of  salmon,  stir  the; 
whole  into  the  sauce,  and  let  it  heat  gently.-- 
but  it  must  not  boil.  Serve  very  hot.  Time.- 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Sufficient  for 
a moderate-sized  dish. 


Salmon  Roe,  Fried. — Boil  the  hard  roc 
of  a salmon.  When  done  enough,  draw  it  on  a 
sieve,  and  let  it  remain  until  cold.  Cut  it  intc 
thin  slices,  dip  these  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs, 
and  fry  them  in  hot  fat  till  they  are  lightly 
and  equally  browned  all  over.  Garnish  with 
parsley,  and  serve  with  tartar  sauce. 


Salmon  Roes,  Caviare  of.— Wash  the 
roes  thoroughly  in  milk  and  water,  and  drain 
them  till  dry.  Let  them  lie  in  salt  for  two  i 
days.  A pound  of  spawn  will  require  two  ounces  I 
and  a half  of  salt.  Take  them  up,  lay  them  on 
a board  before  the  fire,  and  let  them  remain 
for  some  hours.  Crush  them  with  a roller,  and 
with  every  pound  of  spawn  put  eight  drops  of  i 
spirit  of  nitre  and  as  much  pounded  saltpetre:  | 
as  will  cover  a sixpence.  Press  the  preparation  1 
into  jars,  cover  the  surface  with  writing-paper, 
and  spread  upon  them  a little  cold  lard.  Tie 
bladder  over  tho  top,  and  keep  in  a warm  place,  j 

Salmon  Salad.  — Take  the  remains  of 
broiled  salmon,  or  broil  some  slices  specially  for  > 
the  purpose.  Divide  these  into  neat  pieces  two 
inches  square  and  half  an  inch  thick.  Season 
the  pieces  separately7  with  oil,  vinegar,  pepper,! 
and  salt.  Make  a little  clear  aspic  jelly,  seasoned 
with  pepper,  salt,  vinegar,  and  chopped  rav> 
gote  [see  Eavigote).  Wash  some  lettuces  or 
any  other  suitable  salad,  aud  dry  them  per-  . 
fectly.  Divide  the  hearts  into  halves,  and  Ji 
with  them  make  a border  round  a dish.  Deco-  I 
rate  this  border  with  picked  prawns,  hard-boiled  j 
eggs,  beetroot,  &c.  Put  a layer  of  salmon  J 
into  the  centre  of  the  dish,  and  pour  over  it-  a , 
little  of  tho  savoury  aspic.  When  it  w ser-,  | 
put  another  layer,  and  let  this  set  again,  1 
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repeat  tho  layers,  diminishing  the  circles  each 
time  until  at 'last  they  come  to  a point.  Pour 
a little  more  jelly  over  all,  place  half  a hard- 
boiled  egg  on  this,  and  fasten  in  it  the  heart  of 
a cabbage-lettuce.  Keep  it  in  a cool  place  till 
wanted. 

Salmon  Salad.— This  is  an  entremet 
| which  is  recurred  to  on  economical  principles 
'when  there  is  any  salmon  left.  Let  tho  salmon 
cool,  and  cut  it  "nicely  into  hearts  or  square 
lozenges.  Decorate  these  hearts  with  fillets  of 
anchovies,  pickled  cucumbers,  fine  capers,  and. 
chopped  eggs,  to  which  add  a few  hearts  of 
lettuce.  Then  make  the  sauce  as  follows: — 
If  you  have  some  jelly,  make  a kind  of  mayon- 
naise. Put  three  spoonfuls  of  oil,  one  spoonful 
of  vinegar,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  jelly, 
seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and  chopped  herbs. 
Beat  all  these  over  ice  till  they  are  a white 
colour,  and  decorate  your  salad  with  this 
mayonnaise  and  a few  lumps  of  jelly  cut  in 
different  shapes.  Make  no  decorations  that  are 
liable  to  tumble  down.  A plain  good  salad 
will  be  eaten  in  preference  to  any  other. 
Grand  decorations  are  merely  intended  to 
ornament  the  centre  of  the  table : what  is  to  be 
eaten  must  be  plain  and  good.  Above  all 
things,  avoid  introducing  artificial  colours. 
Nature  has  supplied  you  with  nasturtium,  red 
and  white  beetroot,  beans  of  two  colours 
(white  and  green),  chervil,  tarragon,  burnet, 
&c. ; besides,  you  have  white  or  yellow  ome- 
lettes. Never  put  any  fish  into  a salad  of 
fowl,  for  if  the  fowl  tastes  of  fish,  what  will 
you  have  your  salads  maigres  taste  of  P In 
summer-time  you  have  asparagus,  artichoke- 
bottoms,  cauliflowers,  &c. 

Salmon  Salad  -with  Jelly.— Take  a 
piece  of  cold  boiled  salmon,  weighing  about 
two  pounds,  trim  away  the  bones  and  skin, 
and  divide  the  flesh  into  squares.  Place  these 
squares  in  a dish,  season,  and  baste  with  oil  and 
vinegar.  Have  ready  a plain  border  mould  em- 
bedded in  ice ; ornament  the  sides  and  bottom 
with  gherkins,  whites  of  egg,  fillets  of  anchovy, 
and  capers,  always  dipping  the  details  in  half- 
set  aspic  jelly.  Fill  the  mould  by  degrees  with 
cold  jelly.  Twenty  minutes  before  serving, 
turn  the  mould  out  on  to  a cold  dish,  fill  half 
the  centre wdth chopped  aspic  jelly, and onitplace 
the  squares  of  salmon  in  layers,  alternated  with 
egg  mayonnaise  sauce.  Serve  with  mayonnaise 
sauce  in  a sauce-boat. 

Salmon,  Salted  (Norwegian  fashion). — 
In  tho  northern  parts  of  the  Continent  salmon 
(s  salted  just  like  beef  and  pork.  Before  cook- 
mg  the  salted  fish,  let  it  steep  in  cold  water  for 
forty-eight  hours : the  time  may  be  shorter 
or  longer,  however,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  piece.  Lay  it  in  a stewpan,  moisten  with 
plenty  of  cold  water,  and  bring  it  to  the  boil- 
mg  point.  Remove  it  back,  keeping  the  fish 
covered ; let  it  stand  for  ten  minutes,  then  drain 
the  salmon,  place  it  on  some  boiled  hut  not 
chopped  spinach,  pour  somo  molted  butter  over, 
•"ind  send  the  fish  to  table.  Tho  spinach  and 
melted  butter  may  be  served  separately. 

Salmon,  Sauces  suitable  for.  — 

crimps,  anchovy,  lobster,  Dutch,  and  green 


parsley  sauces  may  all  bo  served  with  boiled 
salmon.  Sliced  cucumber  is  frequently  served 
with  it,  and  is  generally  liked  as  an  accompani- 
ment. Broiled  salmon  may  have  caper,  maitre 
d’ hotel,  Indian,  perigueux,  aurora,  ravigote, 
tartar,  or  Italian  sauces.  Oyster  sauce,  too,  is 
sometimes  served  with  salmon.  Fennel  sauce 
is  now  almost  obsolete. 

Salmon,  Scalloped  (Cold  Meat  Cook- 
ery) . — Lift  the  flesh  from  the  remains  of  dressed 
salmon,  remove  the  skin  and  bones,  and  tear 
the  meat  into  flakes.  Season  these  rather 
highly  with  salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne.  Mix 
with  them  one-fifth  of  their  weight  in  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs,  and  moisten  them  lightly 
with  any  cold  sauce  there  may  be,  or,  failing 
this,  with  clarified  butter.  Butter  some  scal- 
lop-shells, cover  the  inside  with  finely-grated 
bread-crumbs,  and  shake  off  any  that  do  not 
adhere.  Put  in  the  fish,  cover  it  thickly  with 
crumbs,  lay  two  or  three  little  pieces  on  the 
top,  and  bake  the  scallops  in  a brisk  oven  till 
the  surface  of  the  crumbs  is  brightly  browned. 
Serve  the  fish  in  the  shell,  neatly  arranged  on 
a hot  dish,  and  covered  with  a folded  napkin.  If 
preferred,  lightly-mashed  potato  may  be  mixed 
with  the  fish  instead  of  bread-crumbs.  If 
scallop-shells  are  not  at  hand,  deep  oyster-shells, 
well  cleaned,  may  be  used  instead,  or  even 
shallow  dishes  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 
Time  to  bake  the  scallops,  about  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  Sufficient,  three  or  four  scallops  for 
a dish. 

Salmon,  Scotch.  Mode  of  Dressing. 

— The  fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  boil 
their  salmon  in  strong  brine,  and  serve  it  with 
a little  of  the  liquor  in  which  it  was  boiled. 
This  plan  they  adopt  both  when  the  fish  is 
boiled  whole  and  when  it  is  divided  into  pieces 
convenient  for  serving. 

Salmon,  Smoked  (A  breakfast  relish). 
— Cut  a smoked  salmon  into  thin  slices.  Wrap 
these  in  oiled  paper,  and  broil  them  on  a 
gridiron  over  a gentle  fire.  When  they  are 
heated  on  one  side  turn  them  upon  the  other. 
Let  them  get  cold,  pour  a little  lucca  oil  over 
them,  and  serve.  Time  to  broil  the  slices,  two 
minutes. 

Salmon  Soup. — No.  1.  If  the  fish  is  very 
fresh  this  soup  may  be  partially  made  with  the 
liquor  in  which  it  has  been  boiled,  though  a 
quart  of  veal  stock  made  from  bones  and  fla- 
voured with  vegetables  will  answer  tho  purpose 
better.  Take  the  remains  of  the  salmon.  Lift 
the  flesh  from  tho  bones  while  it  is  still  hot,  and 
remove  the  skin.  Supposing  there  is  a pound 
and  a half  of  salmon,  pick  out  the  best  pieces, 
tear  them  into  flakes,  and  then  lay  them  aside. 
Put  the  rest  in  a mortar  along  with  any  re- 
mains of  lobster  there  may  he,  especially  the 
coral,  a little  cream,  a tea-spoonful  of  essence 
of  anchovy,  and  two  hard-boiled  egg-yolks. 
Pound  these  ingredients  to  a smooth  paste. 
Dissolve  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a saucepan; 
mix  with  this  as  much  flour  as  it  will  take, 
heat  it  quickly  with  a wooden  spoon  till  it  is 
smooth  and  slightly  brown,  and  moisten  with 
a portion  of  the  stock.  Stir  in  the  salmon 
paste,  and  add  as  much  stock  as  will  make  the 
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soup  of  the  consistency  of  thick  cream.  Season 
the  soup  with  popper,  salt,  and  cayenno ; throw 
in  the  flakes  of  salmon  that  wore  set  aside,  let 
them  got  thoroughly  hot  without  boiling,  and 
serve  immediately.  No.  2.  Take  a pound  and  a 
half  of  fresh  salmon.  Raise  the  flesh  from  the 
bone,  divide  it  into  neat  fillets,  and  fry  those  in 
hot  fat  till  they  are  done  enough.  Put  a quart 
of  fish  or  veal  stock  into  a stowpan  with  the 
heart  of  a lettuce  finely  shred  and  half  a pint  of 
young  green  peas.  Simmer  all  gently  for  an 
hour,  then  rub  the  soup  through  a fine  hair 
sieve.  Put  it  back  into  the  stewpan,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  put  into  it  the  fried  fillets 
of  salmon,  and  let  them  simmer  until  they  are 
heated  through.  Add  another  half  pint  of  peas 
boiled  separately,  simmer  all  together  for  a 
few  minutes,  and.  serve.  Time  altogether,  two 
hours.  Probable  cost.  Is.  6d.  per  pint  when 
salmon  is  plentiful.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Salmon,  Soused.- — Put  say  three  pounds 
of  cold  dressed  salmon  into  a deep  dish.  Put 
a pint  of  cold  vinegar  into  a saucepan  with 
half  a pint  of  water.  Add  an  inch  of  whole 
ginger,  a tea-spoonful  of  peppercorns,  three 
cloves,  a blade  of  mace,  a pinch  of  cayenne, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  salt.  Bring  the  liquor 
to  the  boil;  let  it  boil  for  ten  minutes,  pour  it 
out,  and  let  it  get  cold.  Strain  it  over  the 
salmon,  and  let  it  remain  in  a cool  place  for 
several  hours.  Serve  with  a little  of  the  pickle 
in  the  dish  with  it.  Time  to  boil  the  pickle, 
ten  minutes.  Probable  cost  when  salmon  is 
plentiful,  about  3s.  8d.  Sufficient  for  eight  or 
nine  persons. 

Salmon,  Soused  (another  way).  — See 
Salmon,  Dried  or  Kippered,  To  Dress. — No.  4. 

Salmon,  Spiced. — Take  a pound  and  a 
half  of  salmon.  Put  it  in  a saucepan  with  a 
pint  of  good  vinegar  and  the  third  of  a pint  of 
water,  and  add  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  an  ounce 
of  whole  black  pepper,  and  a little  salt.  Boil 
the  salmon  in  this  till  it  is  done  enough.  Let 
it  get  cold ; then  lay  it  closely  in  an  earthen 
pan,  pour  the  pickle  and  spices  over  it,  and 
cover  it  closely  to  exclude  the  air.  Keep  it  in 
a cool  place  till  wanted. 

Salmon  Trout. — Salmon  trout,  though 
much  resembling  salmon  in  flavour  and  ap- 
pearance, are  really  not  of  the  same  species. 
These  fish  seldom  exceed  two  to  three  pounds 
in  weight,  and  frequently  reach  only  to  threo- 
quarters  of  a pound.  Salmon  trout  is  justly 
esteemed  a great  delicacy,  and  may  be  dressed 
according  to  the  methods  recommended  both  for 
salmon  and  trout,  though  boiling  is  the  least 
agreeable  method  of  cooking  it. 

Salmon  Trout,  Choosing  of. — As  food 
the  salmon  trout  is  in  every  respoct  inferior  to 
the  salmon  : its  flesh  is  sometimes  white,  some- 
times red.  When  large,  it  is  white,  and  is 
little  valued ; but  when  small,  it  is  generally 
red,  but  not  always  : it  is  never  so  red  as  sal- 
mon. By  examining  tho  inside  of  the  throat 
through  the  gills  the  colour  of  the  throat  may 
be  seen.  If  very  red  tho  flesh  will  prove  red  ; 
and  this  is  the  kind  that  is  most  prized. 


Salmon  Trout,  Stuffed  and  Baked.  , 

— Take  a good-sized  trout,  weighing  two  to 
three  pounds.  Clean  and  scale  it,  handling 
it  as  httle  as  possible,  and  fill  it  with  fish 
forcemeat.  Put  it  into  a baking-dish,  and  pour 
a marinade,  made  with  a spoonful  or  two  of 
vinegar  boiled  with  vegetables  and  spices  to 
flavour  it,  underneath  and  round  it ; lay  a good  j 
slice  of  butter  broken  into  little  pieces  here  and 
there  on  the  fish,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven,  j 
Baste  frequently  with  tho  marinade.  When  tire  j 
fish  is  done  enough  keep  it  hot  a few  minutes. 
Strain  the  liquor  in  the  dish,  add  some  stock  to 
it  to  make  the  quantity  of  sauce  required,  thicken 
this  with  flour  and  butter,  season  with  a little  \ 
anchovy,  the  squeeze  of  a lemon,  and  a pinch 
of  cayenne.  Skin  the  trout,  strain  the  sauce  j 
over  it,  and  serve.  The  forcemeat  may  be  I 
made  as  follows Take  two  ounces  of  finely- 
shred  suet  and  two  ounces  of  grated  bread-  • j 
crumbs ; mix  with  these  a tea-spoonful  each  of  i , 
parsley,  thyme,  and  majoram,  and  add  a large  j 
pinch  of  salt,  a pinch  each  of  powdered  mace,  i 
pepper,  and  lemon-rind.  Bind  the  forcemeat  .: 
together  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  it  will  be  j 
ready  for  use.  Time  to  bake  the  trout,  twenty  I 
to  thirty-five-  minutes,  according  to  size.  Suf-  i 
ficicnt.  for  two  or  three  persons. 


SALMOX  THOOT 


Salmon  Trout  with  Truffles.— Take 

a salmon  trout  weighing  about  two  pounds,  and 
of  firm  flesh ; scale  it,  and  draw  it  by  tlie  gills ; 
wash  and  wipe  it  inwardly.  Take  four  fresh  a 
peeled  truffles,  chop  them,  and  pound  them  in  a 
mortar,  adding  to  them  the  third  of  their  bulk 
of  softened  bread-crumbs  and  the  same  quantity 
of  butter.  Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  chopped 
parsley,  and  fill  tho  inside  of  the  trout  with  this 
preparation.  Set  tho  salmon  trout  on  a buttered 
gratin-dish.  Salt,  baste  with  butter,  and  set  it 
in  a moderate  oven  to  bake,  basting  often  with  i 
butter.  After  twelve  minutes,  pour  into  the  dish 
a small  glassful  of  whito  wine  and  a few  spoon- 
fuls of  melted  glaze;  boil  the  liquid,  and  push 
tho  dish  again  into  the  oven.  In  a quarter  of  an 
hour  tho  trout  should  be  done  enough  place  it  j 
thon  on  another  dish.  Dilute  the  fish  stock 
with  a little  white  wine,  let  it  boil,  and  t hicken  i 
it  with  a piece  of  kneaded  butter.  Add  t^o 
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chopped  raw  truffles,  continue  boiling  for  two 
minutes  longer ; draw  it  back,  and  finish  with  a 
piece  of  fresh  butter,  tho  juice  of  a lemon,  and 
some  chopped  parsley.  Pour  this  sauce  over 
the  salmon  trout,  and  send  it  to  table. 

Salmon,  Wholesomeness  of.— As  is 

: the  case  with  other  oily  fish,  salmon  is  less 
digestible  than  white  fish  generally  for  those  of 
weak  stomachs.  Like  other  articles  of  food, 
too,  which  contain  oil,  it  should  never  be  eaten 
in  a state  of  decomposition.  It  may  prove 
highly  inj  urious ; indeed , death  has  been  the 
result  of  partaking  of  pickled  salmon  which 
had  become  somewhat  decomposed. 

As  food,  salmon,  when  in  high  perfection,  is 
one  of  the  most  nutritive  and  delicious  of  our 
fish  ; but  as  it  is  very  oily  it  is  rather  heating, 
and  with  some  persons  not  very  digestible ; with 
most  constitutions  it  requires  the  addition  of 
condiments,  as  cayenne  pepper  and  vinegar.  It 
is  thought  by  some  that  the  addition  of  shrimp, 
lobster,  and  "other  1'ich  sauces,  with  which  it  is 
usually  eaten,  increases  its  indigestibility ; but 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  distinct  know- 
ledge on  this  subject,  so  much  depending  upon 
peculiarity  of  constitution.  It  requires  to  be 
very  well  boiled,  otherwise  it  is  unwholesome ; 
and  when  in  the  best  condition  and  season  it  has 
a fine  curdy  matter  between  the  flakes,  which 
is  a proof  of  its  perfection,  and  the  flavour  is 
then  very  much  superior;  but  this  is  seldom 
seen  except  near  to  the  places  where  it  is  caught, 
as  it  melts  away  in  keeping. 

Salmon  -with  Caper  Sauce. — Take 

several  slices  of  fresh  salmon,  and  let  them 
marinade  five  or  six  hours  in  oil,  salt,  pepper, 
parsley,  chives,  and  shallots,  chopped  fine ; 
wrap  the  slices  of  fish  in  paper  with  all  the 
marinade,  and  broil  them ; take  them  out  of  the 
paper,  and  send  to  table  with  caper  sauce. 

Salmon  with  Matelot  Sauce. — Make 
a marinade,  in  which  stew  the  salmon.  When 
it  is  done,  pick  off  the  scales  carefully.  Pour 
the  marinade  over  the  salmon  to  keep  it  hot. 
Then  make  a matelot  sauce  in  the  following 

I manner: — Put  a good  bit  of  butter  and  two 
spoonfuls  of  flour  into  a stewpan,  and  make  a 
roux.  When  it  begins  to  colour,  throw  four  or 
six  onions  into  tho  roux,  and  let  them  melt ; 
keep  stirring  with  a wooden  spoon.  Then 
moisten  with  a bottle  of  red  wine ; add  a few 
spoonfuls  of  the  marinade  in  which  you  have 
stewed  the  salmon,  some  trimmings  of  mush- 
rooms, a bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions 
well  seasoned,  and  a small  piece  of  glaze ; season 
the  whole,  and  put  a little  sugar  to  correct  the 
acidity  of  the  wine;  skim  the  grease,  and  keep 
the  sauce  thick.  In  case  it  should  not  be  thick 
: enough  to  mask  with,  add  a small  bit  of  butter 
j kneaded  with  flour,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh 
| butter,  some  essence  of  anchovies,  the  juice  of  a 
[ lemon,  and  some  salt  and  pepper.  Drain  tho 
fish,  and  cover  it  with  the  sauce,  after  having 
! strained  it  through  a tamis. 

. Saloop,  Decoction  of.  — Saloop  is 
highly  valued  for  its  stimulating  and  nutritious 
* properties,  and  a decoction  may  bo  made  from 
1 d,  which  will  form  a beverage  to  be  drunk 


as  a substitute  for  beer  or  wino  at  meal-times. 
Procure  the  saloop  in  powder.  Boil  sugar  and 
water  to  a thin  syrup,  and  flavour  this  slightly 
with  lemon-rind.  Add  a spoonful  of  the  pow- 
der rubbed  to  as  mooth  paste  with  a little 
cold  water,  stir  this  into  the  syrup,  boil  all 
together  for  a fow  minutes,  lot  the  liquor  get 
cold,  and  serve.  A little  light  wine  may  be 
added  or  not.  Saloop  is  sometimes  boiled  with 
milk  instead  of  water.  Time  to  prepare,  half 
an  hour. 

Saloop,  Milk  {sec  Milk  Saloop). 

Saloop  or  Salep. — The  preparation 
known  under  this  name  consists  chiefly  of 
starch.  It  is  obtained  from  the  roots  of  the 
common  male  orchis  ( Orchis  mascula).  When 
boiled  it  constitutes  an  agreeable  article  of  diet, 
and  was  commonly  used  in  this  country  before 
the  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee.  Sassafras 
chips  were  frequently  introduced  into  the  de- 
coction for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a flavour. 
The  roots  of  the  Orchis  maculata  also  yield  an 
inferior  sort  of  salep.  Although  now  almost 
entirely  in  disuse  in  this  country,  it  is  still  em- 
ployed in  Turkey  and  the  East.  The  salep  im- 
ported from  India  is  in  white  oval  pieces,  hard, 
clear,  and  pellucid,  without  smell,  and  tasting 
like  tragacanth.  It  is  a light,  bland,  and 
nutritious  article  of  diet.  Salep  is  more 
nutritive  than  either  arrowroot  or  sago,  and 
consequently  is  better  adapted  for  the  con- 
valescent than  the  sick. 


Saloop  Soup  (Invalid  Cookery). — The 
following  German  recipe  is  given  in  the 
“Handbook  of  Foreign  Cookery”  of  Amelia 
von  Kochheim: — “Into  a quart  of  good  beef 
bouillon  stir  a table-spoonful  of  salep  mixed  in 
a little  cold  water ; set  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it 
boil  till  it  begins  to  thicken.  It  may  be  made 
also  with  wine  or  water  instead  of  broth,  in 
which  case  sugar,  lemon,  or  sweetmeat  may  be 
stirred  in.  This  soup  is  not  only  noimshing 
for  weak  persons,  but  is  particularly  recom- 
mended for  children.  A tea-spoonful  of  salep 
mixed  in  a little  water,  and  a cupful  of  boiling 
milk  or  broth  poured  over  it,  should  be  given 
to  a child  daily  when  first  weaned ; it  will  be 
found  to  strengthen  it  greatly.” 

Saloop,  To  Prepare.— Take  a dessert- 
spoonful of  the  powder  of  saloop,  and  add  it  to 
a pint  of  boiling  water.  Keep  stirring  till  the 
preparation  becomes  of  the  consistence  of  jelly, 
then  add  white  wine  and  sugar  to  taste. 


Saloop,  To  Prepare  (another  way). — 
The  preparation  of  saloop  has  been  described 
in  the  “ Philosophical  Transactions  ” of  the 
Iioyal  Society.  A Mr.  Moult,  making  a com- 
munication to  that  Royal  Society,  says:  “I 
send  you  my  method  of  curing  the  common 
orchis  root  of  our-  own  country  so  as  perfectly 
to  resemble  what  comes  to  us  from  Turkey. 
The  best  time  to  gather  tho  roots  is  when  the 
seed  is  forming,  and  the  stalk  going  to  fall; 
for  then  tho  now  bulb,  of  which  the  Salop  is 
made,  is  arrived  to  its  full  size,  and  may  be 
known  from  tho  old  one,  whose  strength  is 
then  spent  by  tiro  preceding  germination,  by  a 
white  bud  rising  from  the  top  of  it,  which  is 
the  germ  of  the  plant  of  the  succeeding  year. 
This  new  root,  being  separated  from  the  stalk. 
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is  to  be  washed  in  water,  and  a tine  thin  skin  \ 
that  covers  it  to  be  taken  off  with  a small 
brush;  or,  by  dipping  in  hot  water,  it  will 
come  off  with  a coarso  linen  cloth.  When  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  roots  is  thus  cleaned, 
they  are  to  bo  spread  on  a tin  plate,  and  set 
into  an  oven  heated  to  the  degree  of  a bread- 
oven,  where  they  are  to  remain  six,  eight, 
or  ten  minutes,  in  which  time  they  will  have 
lost  their  milky  whiteness,  and  have  acquired 
a transparency  liko  that  of  horn,  but  without 
being  diminished  in  size.  When  they  are  ar- 
rived at  this  state,  they  may  be  removed  to 
another  room  to  dry  and  harden,  which  will  be 
done  in  a few  days ; or  they  may  be  finished  in 
a very  slow  heat  in  a few  hours.  I have  tried 
both  ways  with  success.  The  orchis  suited  for 
the  purpose  grows  spontaneously  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom.  It  flourishes  best  in  a 
dry  sandy,  barren  soil.  As  the  method  of  cul- 
tivating this  root  is  so  easy,  I hope  it  will 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  so  nutritive  a 
vegetable.  Its  quality  of  thickening  water  is 
to  that  of  fine  flour  nearly  as  two  and  a half  to 
one,  with  this  difference,  that  the  jelly  of  saloop 
powder  is  clear  and  transparent,  whereas  that 
of  flour  is  turbid  and  white.”  Dr.  Percival,  in 
his  “ Medical  and  Experimental  Essays,”  men- 
tions that  a mixture  of  mucilage  of  saloop  with 
flour  makes  an  excellent  bread. 

Salpicons.  — Salpic;ons  are  elegant  little 
trifles  composed  of  a mixture  of  poultry,  game, 
fish,  forcemeat,  sweetbreads,  ham,  tongue,  or 
foie  gras,  together  with  mushrooms,  truffles, 
artichokes,  &c.  The  various  materials  should 
be  cooked  separately,  cut  into  dice,  and  heated 
in  thick  brown  or  white  sauce,  whichever  is 
most  suitable  for  them.  The  remains  of  meat 
and  vegetables  are  frequently  served  in  this 
way.  Salpicons  may  either  be  served  in  a dish, 
with  the  different  iugredients  divided  by  small 
sippets  into  compartments,  then  covered  over 
with  bread-crumbs,  and  browned  ; or  they 
may  be  put  into  little  patties,  and  served  on 
a napkin  neatly  garnished  with  parsley.  The 
latter  is  the  more  usual  method.  To  prepare 
these  patties,  make  some  good  puff  paste ; 
stamp  it  into  small  rounds  with  a cutter,  two 
inches  in  diameter,  put  these  on  ice  for  a few 
minutes,  then  brush  them  over  with  beaten 
egg  to  glaze  them.  Dip  a smaller  cutter  into 
hot  water,  and  stamp  the  rounds  through  one- 
third  of  the  thickness  of  the  pastry.  Bake  the 
patties  in  a quick  oven.  When  they  are  done, 
lift  off  the  cover  which  was  formed  by  the 
smaller  cutter,  and  smooth  the  pastry.  Have 
ready  whatever  is  to  form  tho  contents  of  the 
patties.  Heat  it  in  sauce,  but  on  no  account 
allow  it  to  boil,  or  the  meat  will  be  hard ; fill 
the  patties,  put  on  the  covers  again,  and  serve. 
In  large  families,  where  a number  of  dishes 
are  constantly  prepared,  tho  cost  of  salpicons 
consists  principally  in  the  trouble  they  take 
to  prepare.  Time  to  bake,  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes. 

Salsify. — Salsify,  which  is  tho  root  of  a 
plant  sometimes  called  the  “ Oyster  Plant  ” 
and  “Purplo  Goat’s  Board,”  is  excellent  when 
cooked.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  as 
it  deserves  to  be.  It  is  understood  to  possess 


stimulating  properties.  It  may  be  cooked  in 
various  ways : it  may  be  boiled  and  served 
with  white  maitre  d’hotel,  Dutch,  onion,  or 
Italian  sauce;  or  it  may  be  fried  in  batter,  or 
stewed  or  scalloped,  or  made  into  croquettes. 
When  fried,  the  salsifies  are  often  served  round 
boiled  fish,  and  rather  resemble  fried  smelts  in 
taste.  The  only  inconvenience  attending  the 
use  of  salsify  is  that  it  requires  to  be  boiled  for 
at  least  an  hour  to  make  it  tender,  and  to  re- 
move a certain  bitter  flavour  which  appertains 
to  it  unboiled.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  ought 
to  be  fresh,  and  the  roots  film  and  black.  To 
prepare  the  roots  for  dressing,  cut  off  the 
ends  of  each,  and  scrape  off  the  outer  rind  till 
the  flesh  is  reached,  which  somewhat  resembles 
the  parsnip  in  colour  and  appearance.  Rub 
them  with  lemon-juice  or  vinegar,  and  throw 
them  into  cold  water  until  they  are  to  be 
dressed.  They  will  be  better  for  lying  in  this 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  will  impart  to  the  water 
a tinge  of  reddish  brown.  Exposure  to  the 
air  in  scraping  or  after  boiling  makes  them 
turn  black.  The  remains  of  salsify  which  has 
been  boiled  one  day  may  be  fried  the  next. 
Salsify  roots,  if  left  in  the  ground,  will  in  the 
spring  send  up  stout  green  shoots,  which  will 
bo  found  excellent  boiled.  They  are  to  be  eaten 
like  asparagus. 

Salsify  (a  la  Creme). — Boil  the  roots  till 
tender,  or  take  the  remnants  of  dressed  salsify, 
and  divide  them  into  inch  lengths.  Dissolve  a 
slice  of  butter  in  a saucepan,  and  work  into 
this  as  much  flour  as  it  will  take.  When  the 
paste  is  quite  smooth,  and  before  it  is  at  all 
coloured,  moisten  with  milk  or  cream,  season 
with  salt  and  cayenne,  and  stir  it  over  the 
fire  till  it  coats  the  spoon.  Put  in  the  slices 
of  salsify,  let  them  get  hot,  and  dish  in  a 
pyramid  form  on  a hot  dish.  Add  a spoonful 
of  lemon-juice  to  the  sauce,  pour  it  over  the 
roots,  and  garnish  with  fried  sippets.  Time 
altogether,  one  hour  and  a half. 

Salsify,  Boiled.— The  roots  are  boiled 
like  carrots,  or  half  boiled  and  grated  fine, 
made  into  flat  small  patties,  dipped  in  batter, 
and  fried  like  oysters,  which  they  strongly 
resemble  ; hence  the  frequent  name  for  salsify 
of  vegetable  oyster.  The  young  flower-stalks, 
if  cut  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  and 
dressed  like  asparagus,  are  not  unlike  the 
latter,  and  make  an  excellent  dish. 

Salsify,  Boiled  (another  way).— Scrape 
the  roots  gently,  so  as  to  strip  them  only  of  the 
outside  peel.  Then  cut  them  into  pieces  of  an 
equal  size,  about  four  inches,  and  throw  them 
into  water  with  a little  vinegar  or  lemon- 
juice,  to  prevent  their  getting  black.  When 
you  have  scraped  a sufficient  quantity,  boil 
them  in  water  enough  for  them  to  swim  with 
ease  ; put  a little  salt,  a small  bit  of  butter,  and 
the  juice  of  a lemon.  They  will  generally  be 
done  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  yet  it  is 
better  to  ascertain  tho  fact  by  taking  n piece 
out  of  the  water,  and  trying  with  a knife 
whether  they  are  done  enough,  which  is  the 
case  when  the  knife  penetrates  easily.  Dram 
tho  salsifies,  and  send  them  up  with  whatever 
sauce  you  think  proper.  They  are  generally 
served ‘with  veloute  or  French  melted  butter. 
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Salsify,  Boiled  (M.  Soycr’s  way).— “I 
do  not  know,”  says  M.  Soyer,  “ why  this  vege- 
; table,  which  is  held  in  such  high  esteem  on  the 
| Continent,  should  be  so  little  esteemed  with  us. 
I will  here  supply  their  manner  of  cooking  it, 
and  perhaps  you  will  give  it  a fair  trial.  Take 
twelve  middling-sized  ones,  scrape  them  well 
i till  quite  white,  rub  each  with  lemon,  and  put 
it  in  cold  water.  Put  into  a stewpan  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  beef  or  mutton  suet  cut  in  small 
dice,  one  onion,  a bit  of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  a 
table-spoonful  of  salt,  and  four  cloves ; put  on 
the  fire,  and  stir  for  five  minutes;  add  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  stir  well ; then  add 
three  pints  of  water.  When  just  boiling,  put 
in  your  salsify,  and  simmer  till  tender.  They 
will  take  nearly  one  hour.  Dish  on  toast ; sauce 
over  with  Dutch,  maitre  d’hotel,  or  onion 
sauce,  or  a very  good  demi-glaze,  or  Italian 
sauce.  Should  any  remain,  they  may  be  made 
into  fritters  thus : Put  them  in  a basin,  add  a 
little  salt,  pepper,  two  spoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
half  a chopped  shallot,  and  a spoonful  of  oil ; 
place  in  the  salsify,  and  let  it  remain  for  some 
hours.  When  ready  to  serve,  make  a small 
i quantity  of  batter,  dip  each  piece  in  it,  and  fry 
l for  five  minutes  in  lard  or  fat ; dish  up  with 
I fried  parsley  over.” 

Salsify,  Boiled,  Plain. — Scrape  the 
Toots  lightly,  either  cut  them  into  three-inch 
lengths,  or  leave  them  whole,  and  throw  them 
into  water  with  a little  lemon  till  wanted.  Put 
them  into  boiling  salt  and  water,  and  keep  them 
boiling  quickly  till  tender.  Drain  them,  arrange 
on  toast  upon  a hot  dish,  and  pour  over  them 
good  melted  butter — white  sauce,  Dutch  sauce, 
maitre  d'hotel  sauce,  onion  sauce,  or  Italian 
sauce,  however,  may  be  used.  Sometimes  the 
salsify  is  boiled  in  sauce  flavoured  with  ve- 
getables, herbs,  and  spices  instead  of  water. 
Time  to  boil,  about  one  hour.  Probable  cost, 
•triable.  Sufficient,  a dozen  roots  for  a dish. 

Salsify  Croquettes. — Wash,  scrape,  and 
boil  the  salsify  till  perfectly  tender.  Rub  it 
through  a colander  or  mash  it,  and  mix  with 
the  puree  a little  butter,  cream,  salt,  cayenne, 
and  lemon -juice : beat  it  till  the  ingredients 
are  thoroughly  mixed  and  constitute  a stiff 
smooth  paste.  Place  this  on  ice,  and  when  it 
i3  quite  cold,  shape  it  into  the  form  of  corks. 
Pip  these  into  clarified  butter,  or,  if  preferred, 
into  beaten  egg  and  grated  bread-crumbs,  and 
fry  them  in  hot  fat  till  they  are  crisp  and  brown. 
Lift  them  up,  drain,  and  serve. 

Salsify,  Pried. — Make  a batter  as  fol- 
lows : — -Take  six  spoonfuls  of  flour,  a small 
pmch  of  salt,  a spoonful  of  olive  oil,  and  beat  the 
whole  with  beer  enough  to  make  it  into  batter, 
out  do  not  make  it  too  liquid.  Then  beat 
the  whites  of  two  eggs,  and  when  well  beaten 
pour  them  into  the  batter,  which  you  must 
«eep  stirring  gently.  Next  put  the  vegetables, 
i ar.°  done  beforehand  and  well  drained  in  a 
'tot-,  into  the  batter ; take  them  out  again  ono 
’y  one,  and  throw  them  into  the  dripping. 
Wh  a s*fo.wor  prevent  their  sticking  together. 
.,  hen  fried  of  a fine  colour  and  crisp,  send 

em  up  with  fried  parsley  in  the  centre  of  the 
1,  > and  a little  pounded  salt  sprinkled  over 
Uh,!  vegetables. 


Salsify,  Fried,  or  Salsify  Fritters. 

— Pod  the  salsify  till  tender,  or,  if  preferred, 
take  the  remains  of  dressed  salsify.  Drain  and 
dry  the  roots  by  pressing  them  in  a soft  cloth. 
Make  a little  frying  batter,  dip  each  root 
separately  into  this,  throw  them  into  hot  fat, 
and  fry  them  till  they  are  lightly  browned. 
Take  them  up,  drain  them  on  a sieve,  and 
serve  very  hot,  piled  high  on  a dish,  and 
garnished  with  fried  parsley.  No  sauce  will 
be  needed  for  them  when  dressed  in  this  way. 
Sometimes  the  salsify  is  dipped  into  egg  and 
bread-crumbs  instead  of  batter  before  frying. 
When  batter  is  used  it  may  be  made  as  follows  : 
— Put  three  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  into  a bowl 
with  a salt-spoonful  of  salt  and  an  ounce  of 
fresh  butter.  Add  as  much  lukewarm  water  as 
will  melt  the  butter,  and  beat  the  whole  to  a 
smooth  batter.  Put  it  into  a cold  place,  and 
ten  minutes  before  it  is  wanted  add  the  well- 
whisked  white  of  an  egg.  The  salsify  is  occa- 
sionally soaked  in  vinegar,  with  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  before  it  is  fried,  but  this  is  not  neces- 
sary. When  it  has  been  done,  the  roots  should 
be  thoroughly  drained  afterwards.  Time,  one 
hour  to  boil  the  salsify ; to  be  fried  till  crisp. 

Salsify  in  Salad  or  Aspic. — Take  salsi- 
fies enough  to  fill  a mould  of  the  size  of  the 
dish,  then  boil  them  in  the  same  way  as  the 
others;  drain  and  cut  them  the  length  of  the 
mould ; dress  them  like  a chartreuse,  dip  them 
into  a little  aspic  to  stick  them  together  all 
round  the  mould,  and  fill  the  middle  with  a salad 
of  small  bits  of  salsifies  all  the  same  size ; then 
season  with  salt,  pepper,  a little  oil,  vinegar, 
and  aspic;  put  in  also  some  parsley  chopped 
very  fine;  toss  the  whole,  and  put  it  in  the 
mould  into  ice.  At  dinner  dip  a rubber  into 
hot  water,  rub  the  mould  all  round  with  it,  and 
turn  the  salad  out  on  the  dish  to  serve  up.  If 
you  can  procure  a few  French  beans  very  green, 
they  will  make  the  salad  appear  better ; while 
haricot  beans  are  likewise  veiy  useful. 

Salsify  Salad.— Boil  the  salsify  till  per- 
fectly tender,  drain  it,  and  cut  it  into  inch 
lengths.  Put  it  on  a dish,  and  pour  over  it  any 
simple  salad-dressing,  or  toss  it  up  lightly  with 
oil,  vinegar,  salt,  pepper,  and  chopped  ravigote. 
Garnish  as  fancy  dictates.  Time  to  boil  the 
salsify,  one  hour. 

Salsify  Sauce. — Scrape  and  wash  two 
roots  of  salsify,  rub  them  with  lemon,  and 
throw  them  into  cold  water  till  wanted.  Boil 
the  roots  till  perfectly  tender  in  lightly-salted 
water.  Drain  them,  cut  them  into  small  pieces, 
stir  them  into  half  a pint  of  melted  butter, 
simmer  a few  minutes,  and  serve.  Time,  ono 
hour  and  a quarter. 

Salsify,  Scalloped.— Boil  the  salsify  till 
tender,  and  wash  it  or  rub  it  through  a colander. 
Put  it  into  a bowl,  which  is  placed  in  a larger 
one  half  filled  with  boiling  water.  This  is  to 
keep  the  salsify  hot.  Work  into  the  pulp  a 
little  butter  and  milk,  or  cream,  and  season 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Add  a pinch  of  celery 
salt,  if  it  is  at  hand.  Butter  some  scallop-shells, 
cover  them  with  grated  bread-crumbs,  and  fill 
them  with  the  puree.  Lay  grated  bread  over 
the  salsify,  and  plaeo  little  pieces  of  butter  here 
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and  there  upon  each  scallop.  Put  them  in  a 
hot  oven,  and  let  them  remain  until  the  surface 
is  brightly  browned.  If  scallop-shells  are  not 
at  hand,  small  dishes  may  be  used  instead. 
Time,  one  hour  and  a quarter  to  bake  the 
scallops. 

Salsify,  Stewed.— Scrape  and  wash  the 
roots,  and  cut  them  into  round  slices.  Boil 
them  in  as  much  water  as  will  barely  cover 
them,  and  when  they  are  tendor  lift  them  out 
with  a slice,  and  pour  away  all  but  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  the  liquor.  Thicken  this  with  flour 
and  butter,  stir  half  a cupful  of  cream  into  it, 
and  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Let  it  sim- 
mer gently  for  a few  minutes.  Put  the  salsify 
info  a hot  dish,  pour  the  sauce  over  it,  and 
serve.  Time,  one  hour. 

Salsifies  with  VeloutS.— Prepare  as  in 
tho  preceding  recipe.  Only  take  note  that  all 
sauces  sent  up  with  vegetables  should  be  refined 
and  thickened  with  fresh  butter.  Never  forget 
to  add  salt  and  a little  cayenne. 

Salt  Butter,  Choosing.— When  you 
choose  salt  butter,  taste  a piece  of  the  outside 
next  the  tub:  if  that  is  good  and  free  from 
rankness,  you  may  be  certain  the  middle  is ; 
but  the  centre  is  often  excellent  when  the  sides 
aro  half  spoilt ; and  those  who  sell  it,  knowing 
this,  often  give  you  to  taste  out  of  the  middle. 

Salt  Butter  made  Fresh.  — Put  a 

pound  of  salt  butter  in  a wooden  bowl  kept 
very  clean  for  the  purpose,  only  with  a quart  of 
water,  and  work  it  well,  either  with  your  hand 
or  a wooden  spoon,  for  twenty  minutes ; then 
pour  away  the  water,  and  wash  it  well  in  seven 
or  eight  different  waters.  Add  a very  little  fine 
salt,  and  make  it  into  pats. 

Salt  Butter,  To  Make.— The  common 
method  of  preserving  butter  is  by  salting  it 
more  or  less.  Salt  is  thoroughly  worked  into 
the  butter,  in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two 
ounces  to  tho  pound,  according  as  the  butter 
is  required  to  he  kept  for  a shorter  or  longer 
time.  Dr.  Anderson,  in  his  “Recreations,”  re- 
commends another  method  of  curing  butter, 
by  Which,  he  says,  with  ordinary  care,  it  may 
be  kept  for  years  in  this  climate,  or  carried  to 
the  East  Indies,  if  packed  so  as  not  to  melt. 
“ Mix  two  parts  of  the  best  salt,  one  of  sugar, 
and  one  of  saltpetre,  and  beat  them  into  a fine 
powder : one  ounce  of  this  preparation  is  suf- 
ficient for  a pound  of  butter.  This  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  butter  as  soon  as  it 
is  separated  from  the  whey,  and  it  should  then 
be  put  into  a clean  cask.  It  should  be  packed 
very  well  down,  to  exclude  the  air  thoroughly ; 
the  top  should  bo  covered  with  a sprinkling  of 
salt,  and  melted  butter  poured  over  it  to  fill  up 
every  crevice  before  the  cover  is  fixed  down. 
Butter  cured  in  this  manner  does  not  taste  well 
till  it  has  stood  at  least  a fortnight  after  being 
salted ; but  after  that  time  it  has  a rich  marrowy 
tqste  that  no  other  butter  ever  acquires,  and 
tastes  so  littlo  salt  that  one  would  imagino  it 
Would  not  keep.”  Dr.  Anderson  had  seen  it 
perfectly  sound  when  two  years  old  in  this 
climate. 


Salt,  Common,  Wholesomeness  of. 

— So  far  as  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  body 
aro  concerned,  this  is  an  article  of  the  first 
importance.  All  animals  require  salt.  It  facili- 
tates the  absorption  of  water  into  the  system, 
and  being  a compound  of  chlorine  and  sodium.; 
it  seems  to  supply  to  the  body  a certain  quantity 
of  chlorine  essential  to  the  proper  performance 
of  some  of  the  vital  processes.  It  has  a stimu. 
lant  action  upon  the  throat,  gullet,  and  stomachs 
thereby  promoting  tho  secretion  of  saliva  and  of 
tho  gastric  juice,  and  in  this  way  facilitating 
digestion.  To  the  digestive  functions  it  is  i 
natural  and  necessary  stimulant,  and  the  daily 
use  of  salt  conduces  much  to  the  preservatioi 
of  health  and  strength.  Dr.  Lankester,  in  hi: 
work  “ On  Food,”  gives  some  curious  informal 
tion  regarding  the  effects  of  this  much-usa 
condiment.  “ Let  us,”  he  observes,  “ inquire  : 
little  into  the  probable  use  of  salt  in  our  sys 
tem.  If  we  take  a vessel  and  divide  it  into  tw. 
parts  by  an  animal  membrane,  such  as  exists  ii 
our  own  bodies,  and  then  put  salt  and  wate; 
on  one  side  and  spring  water  on  the  other  side 
so  that  they  may  both  stand  at  the  same  leve' 
in  the  course  of  time  we  shall  find  that  the  sprin 
water  will  go  down  and  the  salt  water  will  rie 
and  flow  over.  The  pure  water,  in  fact,  passe 
through  the  membrane,  but  the  salt  water  wi 
not.  Now,  this  is  precisely  the  relation  of  th 
blood  to  the  membranes  of  the  stomach.  It  i 
a solution  of  salt ; and  if  we  place  in  ou 
stomachs  pure  water,  it  will  pass  through  th 
membranes  of  the  stomach  just  in  the  same  wa 
that  it  passes  through  the  membrane  in  tt 
vessel.  This,  then,  appears  to  be  one  of  th 
important  functions  performed  by  salt.  ] 
facilitates  the  absorption  of  water  into  the  sy 
tem.  This  will  also  account  for  the  thirst  pr 
duced  by  taking  excessive  quantities  of  salt  c 
salted  food  of  any  kind. 

‘ ‘Another  action  of  salt  to  which  pliysiologis 
have  attached  importance  is,  that  it  supplies  ( 
the  system  a certain  quantity  of  chlorine,  whic 
is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  some  of  tl 
vital  processes.  Thus,  during  digestion,  a flui 
is  thrown  out  of  the  stomach  called  gastric  juic 
This  fluid  contains  free  hydrochloric  acid,  ac 
tho  chlorine  of  this  compound  could  be  oni 
furnished  by  the  salt  taken  with  the  food. 

“ Then  salt  appears  to  facilitate  certai 
changes  in  the  system  which  are  beneficial 
health,  but  which  are  difficult  to  explain  exact! 
The  nature  of  these  changes  is  indicated  1 
such  an  experiment  as  the  following : A n,ir 

her  of  oxen  were  taken  by  a great  Fren< 
chemist  and  experimentalist ; he  fed  one  set  • 
them  with  salt,  and  another  set  of  the  san 
weight  without  salt.  For  a short  time  the. 
appeared  no  difference,  but  at  tho  end  or 
month  the  cattle  that  had  tho  salt  were  sl« 
and  well-favoured,  while  the  others  had  ro  . 
coats  and  looked  less  comfortable;  and  so 
went  on  for  two  years,  and  at  the  end  ot : t 
time  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  ('a 
animals  were  those  which  had  the  salt, 
seemed  to  be  some  improvement  in  the  quai 
of  the  blood  going  on  by  the  action  of  the  s 
The  practice  of  placing  pieces  of  roe  - 
meadows  for  horses,  cows,  and  sheep  to  fieK, 
quito  common  in  this  country  . It 
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| known  that  marshes  which  have  been  over- 
| flowed  by  salt  water  give  an  improved  appear- 
ance to  the  stock  which  grazes  in  them. 

“ If  you  take  a very  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  Kilt  and  put  it  into  water,  and 
then  add  to  it  a portion  of  tho  white  of  an  egg, 
and  expose  it  to  a temperaturo  of  98°,  the  egg 
begins  to  dissolve ; but  if  you  put  it  into  water 
•without  the  salt  it  does  not  dissolve.  From  this 
experiment  you  see  there  is  this  first  action  of 
salt  in  assisting  digestion ; you  may  see  from 
this  the  propriety  of  adding  small  quantities  of 
salt  to  our  food.  There  are  some  persons  who, 
from  a morbid  fancy,  will  not  take  it ; such  per- 
sons are  preserved  from  danger  by  the  cook 
Iwho  puts  it  into  puddings  and  cooked  meats, 
|and  the  baker  who  puts  it  into  the  bread. 

“ Such,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  the  importance 
bf  salt  in  the  blood,  that  a special  provision 
appears  to  exist  for  maintaining,  within  certain 
limits,  of  course,  the  quantity  of  salt  at  a given 
point.  For  we  find  that  if  we  feed  our  animals 
either  on  food  containing  a large  quantity  or 
Dnly  a small  quantity  of  salt,  that  the  quantity 
bf  salt  in  the  blood  remains  the  same,  any 
excess  being  thrown  off  from  the  system.  Of 

S nurse  a long  abstinence  from  salt  in  food  will 
ead  to  a diminution  in  the  blood,  and  ultimately 
to  disease.” 

The  craving  for  salt  appears  to  be  universal, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  noticed  by  Professor 
Uohnston  in  the  following  extract  from  his 
‘Chemistry  of  Common  Life:” — “The  wild 
juffalo  frequents  the  salt-licks  of  North-western 
America ; the  wild  animals  in  the  central  parts 
fcf  Southern  Africa  are  a sure  prey  to  the  hunter 
tvho  fconceals  himself  beside  a salt  spring ; and 
)ur  domestic  cattle  run  peacefully  to  the  hand 
hat  offers  them  a taste  of  this  delicious  luxury, 
f rom  time  immemorial  it  has  been  known  that 
without  salt  man  would  perish  miserably ; and 

tmong  horrible  punishments  entailing  certain 
eath,  that  of  feeding  culprits  on  saltless  food 
p said  to  have  prevailed  in  barbarous  times, 
faggots  and  corruption  are  spoken  of  by 
Incient  writers  as  the  distressing  symptoms 
fhich  saltless  food  engenders ; but  no  ancient 
|r  unchemical  modern  could  explain  how  such 
ufierings  arose.  Now  we  know  why  the 
nimal  craves  salt,  why  it  suffers  discomfort, 
nd  why  it  ultimately  falls  into  disease,  if  salt 
3 for  a time  withheld.  Upwards  of  half  the 
ihne  matter  of  the  blood  (57  per  cent.)  consists 
f common  salt,  and  as  this  is  partly  discharged 
very  day  through  tho  skin  and  the  kidneys,  the 
ecessity  of  continued  supplies  of  it  to  the  healthy 
ody  becomes  sufficiently  obvious.  The  bile  also 
r>n tains  soda  as  a special  and  indispensable 
onstituent,  and  so  do  all  tho  cartilages  of  the 
°dy-  Stint  the  supply  of  salt,  therefore,  and 
titner  will  the  bile  be  able  properly  to  assist 
le  digestion  nor  the  cartilages  to  be  built  up 
^lr)  afi  fast  as  they  naturally  waste. 

And  yet,  what  shows  this  craving  for  salt  to 
nso  out  of  a refined  species  of  instinct,  similar 
> that  which  may  have  fixed  tho  national  food 
Ireland,  is  the  fact  that  neither  men  nor 
(amals  are  everywhere  eager  for  or  even  fond 
, • Park  describes  salt  as  ‘the 

ipTi  \uxur‘cs  in  Central  Africa.’  But 

■Lfamaras,  in  South-western  Africa,  never 


take  salt  by  any  chance ; and  even  Europeans 
travelling  in  this  country  never  feel  the  want  of 
it.  ‘ Half  of  this  people,’  says  Galton,  ‘ live 
solely  on  pig-nuts,  tho  most  worthless  and  in- 
digestible of  food,  and  requiring  to  bo  eaten 
in  excessive  quantities  to  afford  nourishment 
enough  to  support  life.’  Their  neighbours,  the 
Namaquas,  set  no  storo  by  salt ; the  Hottentots 
of  Walfisch  Bay  ‘ hardly  ever  take  the  trouble 
to  collect  it;’  and  even  the  wild  game  in  the 
Swakop  do  not  frequent  the  salt  rocks  to  lick 
them  as  they  do  in  America. 

“ In  the  colds  of  Siberia  also,  as  in  the  heats 
of  Africa,  a similar  disregard  of  salt  sometimes 
prevails.  ‘Most  of  the  Russians  at  Berezov,’ 
says  one  writer,  ‘ eat  their  food  without  a particle 
of  salt,  though  that  condiment  can  be  obtained 
at  a trifling  cost : a sufficient  quantity  of  it 
being  always  kept  at  the  Government  magazine 
and  sold  at  a moderate  price.’ 

“ The  explanation  of  these  cases,  so  inconsis- 
tent with  our  general  experience,  is  found  in  the 
refined  instinct  of  the  body  itself.  When  the 
food  we  usually  eat  conveys  a sufficiency  of  salt 
into  the  body,  it  has  no  occasion  for  more.  It 
therefore  feels  no  craving  for  it,  shows  no  liking 
to  it,  and  takes  no  trouble  to  obtain  it.  And, 
doubtless,  in  the  kind  of  food  and  drink  con- 
sumed in  the  Damara  country,  and  by  the 
Russians  of  Berezov,  either  more  salt  than  is 
usual  is  conveyed  into  the  stomach,  or  their 
habits  render  less  salt  necessary  to  them  or 
cause  less  to  be  daily  removed  from  their 
bodies.” 

Salt  Fish,. — Salt  fish  requires  to  be  soaked 
before  being  dressed,  the  time  being  regulated 
by  the  hardness  and  dryness  of  the  fish.  The 
water  should  be  changed  two  or  three  times 
during  the  process,  and  the  fish  should  be 
brushed  and  washed  when  it  is  taken  out.  For 
very  dry  fish  thirty-six  hours’  soaking  will  be 
needed,  the  water  being  changed  at  least  four 
times.  In  ordinary  cases  twenty-four  hours’ 
soaking  will  be  sufficient.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  fish  should  he  put  in  to 
soak  flesh  downwards.  Boiled  parsnips  and  egg 
sauce  are  the  usual  accompaniments  to  salt  fish, 
which  is  occasionally  served  also  with  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  chopped  small,  strewn  over  it. 
For  a change,  the  fish  may  be  garnished  with 
eggs  cut  into  quarters  and  parsley.  It  should 
be  dished  qn  a neatly-folded  napkin  placed  on 
a hot  dish. 

Salt  Fish,  (a  la  Maitre  d’Hotcl). — Boil  the 
fish  in  the  usual  way,  free  tho  flesh  from  skin 
and  bone,  and  tear  it  into  flakes.  Mix  a des- 
sert-spoonful of  flour  smoothly  with  two  or 
three  ounces  of  good  butter.  Stir  them  in  a 
clean  saucepan  till  tho  butter  is  dissolved,  then 
add  a pinch  of  salt  and  the  third  of  a pint  of 
boiling  water.  Stir  the  whole  over  the  firo  for 
a few  minutes,  and  add  a tablo-spoonful  of 
chilli  vinegar  and  a table-spoonful  of  chopped 
parsley.  Let  all  boil  up  once*  Put  the  flaked 
fish  into  a saucepan,  pour  the  sauce  over  it, 
and  stir  it  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  is  quite  hot. 

1 urn  it  upon  a hot  dish,  put  round  it  boiled 
parsnips  or  mashed  potatoes,  and  servo.  Tho 
remains  of  cold  salt  fish  may  bo  dressed  in  this 
■way.  Time,  a few  minutes  to  heat  the  fish  in 
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tho  sauce.  Probable  cost,  4d.  to  10d.  per  pound,  well-heated  oven,  and  serve.  Time  to  baki 
Sufficient,  one  pound  for  threo  or  four  persons,  half  an  hour  for  a moderate-sized  dish. 


Salt  Fish,  Boiled. — Soak  tho  fish  for 
twenty-four  hours,  changing  tho  water  three 
or  four  times.  Brush  and  wash  it  well,  and  if 
it  is  still  hard  soak  it  in  lukowarm  water.  If 
very  hard  and  salt,  thirty-six  hours’  soaking  will 
bo  required.  Put  it  in  a saucepan,  cover  with 
plenty  of  cold  water,  and  heat  it  very  gently. 
Remove  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  keep  the  water 
simmering  only  till  the  fish  is  done  enough. 

It  should  never  bo  allowed  to  boil  fully.  Serve 
on  a hot  napkin  with  egg  sauce  in  a tureen. 
The  egg  sauce  may  be  prepared  as  follows : — 
Boil  threo  eggs  till  hard,  and  cut  them  into 
pieces  the  size  of  a pea.  Put  these  into  a 
saucepan  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good 
melted  butter  already  boiling,  and  stir  them 
over  the  fire  three  minutes  longer.  Serve 
immediately.  Salt  fish  is  generally  supplied 
by  the  fishmongers  in  a condition  to  require 
very  little  soaking.  Time  to  simmer  the  fish, 
half  an  hour  to  one  hour,  according  to  its  thick- 
ness— the  time  to  be  calculated  from  the 
moment  when  it  is  almost  boiling.  Probable 
cost,  4d.  to  lOd.  per  pound. 

Salt  Fish  Dressed,  Rechauffe  of.— 

No.  1.  Free  the  flesh  from  skin,  and  tear  it  into 
flakes.  Beat  the  remains  of  boiled  parsnips 
to  pulp,  moisten  them  with  cream  or  milk, 
add  butter  and  flour  to  thicken,  and  season 
with  pepper  and  mixed  mustard.  Add  the 
flaked  fish,  and  stir  the  preparation  over  the 
fire  till  it  is  hot.  It  must  not  boil.  No..  2. 
Tear  the  fish  into  flakes ; mix  these  with 
double  the  quantity  of  mashed  potatoes,  add  a 
slice  of  fresh  butter  and  two  or  more  hard- 
boiled  eggs  finely  minced.  Heat  the  prepara- 
tion over  a gentle  fire,  and  serve  with  egg 
sauce.  No.  3.  Tear  the  fish  into  flakes,  and 
mix  it  with  a hard-boiled  egg  finely  minced. 
Make  a circular  wall  of  mashed  potatoes,  put 
the  fish  into  the  centre,  and  heat  the  whole  in  a 
brisk  oven.  Serve  with  egg  sauce.  No.  4. 
Tear  the  fish  into  flakes ; put  it  into  a sauce- 
pan with  as  much  cream  thickened  with  flour 
and  butter  as  will  cover  it.  Let  it  heat  gently, 
and  serve  with  egg  sauce.  No.  5.  Tear  the 
fish  into  flakes,  and  mix  with  it  double  its 
quantity  in  mashed  potatoes.  Moisten  the 
preparation  with  cream,  season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  bind  together  with  a beaten 
egg.  Make  it  into  small  balls.  Dip  these  in 
beaten  egg,  roll  them  in  bread-crumbs,  and  fry 
them  in  hot  fat.  When  they  are  brightly 
browned,  drain  them,  and  serve  on  a neatly- 
folded  napkin.  Salt  fish  thus  prepared  may 
bo  pressed  into  a buttered  basin,  and  browned 
in  the  oven : after  which  it  should  be  turned 
carefully  upon  a hot  dish,  and  garnished 
with  minced  egg  and  minced  beetroot.  No.  (>. 
Tear  the  fish  into  flakes,  and  take  half  the 
quantity  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs.  Fill  a 
baking-dish  with  alternate  layers  of  fish  and 
bread-crumbs,  season  each  one  with  pepper 
and  dry  mustard,  and  upon  tho  uppermost 
layer  (which  should  consist  of  crumbs)  stick 
here  and  there  little  pieces  of  frosh  butter. 
Pour  into  the  dish  as  much  cream  or  new  milk 
ns  will  moisten  the  preparation.  Bake  in  a 


Salt  Fish  Pie. — Soak  and  boil  the  fisl ; 
and  divide  the  flesh  (freed  from  skin  and  bom  , 
into  neat  squares.  Take  double  its  quantity  i > 
partially-boiled  potatoes  thinly  sliced,  togethifi 
with  as  many  partially-boiled  and  sliced  onioi 
as  may  be  agreeable.  Butter  a pie-dish  thickly 
fill  it  with  layers  of  sliced  potato,  fish,  hard 
boiled  eggs  and  onions ; season  each  layer  wit 
pepper  and  dry  mustard,  and  place  little  piec  , 
of  fresh  butter  here  and  there  in  the  pi 
Pour  over  all  a little  egg  sauce,  cover  wifi 
good  pastry,  and  bake  in  a well-heated  ove  i 
When  the  pastry  is  sufficiently  baked  the  p 
will  be  done  enough.  If  liked,  mashed  potato* 
may  be  used  to  cover  the  pie  instead  of  pastrt 
and  the  onions  can  be  omitted  altogether, 
very  good  potato  pastry  may  be  made  with  bh 
fish  (sec  Potato  Pastry). 

Salt  in  Bread.— In  bread-making,  si 
is  always  used,  not  only  on  account  of  its  fli 
vour,  to  destroy  the  insipid  raw  taste  of  t' 
flour,  but  because  it  is  thought  to  make  t 
dough  rise  better.  Salt  is  used  either 
mixing  it  at  first  with  the  flour,  or  by  d 
solving  it  in  the  water.  A sack  of  flour  ma 
into  bread  will  require,  on  an  average,  fix 
pounds  of  salt. 

Salt  Leg  of  Mutton— In  hot  weath 
when  there  is  a danger  that  mutton  will  i 
keep,  it  may  be  salted  to  preserve  it.  In  so; 
parts  of  Scotland  this  joint  is  regularly  saltr 
dried,  and  smoked,  and  afterwards  boiled, 
salt  the  mutton,  pound  an  ounce  of  bay-s 
with  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre.  Rub  t 
mixture  equally  and  thoroughly  into  every  pj 
of  the  joint,  and  let  it  lie  all  night.  Drain  6 
wipe  it,  then  salt  it  well  with  common  or  bi 
salt.  Let  it  lie  for  ten  days,  turning  and  ri 
bing  it  every  day.  Hang  it  to  dry,  or  bob 
from  the  pickle. 

Salt,  Spiced.— Mix  thoroughly  half 
ounce  of  grated  nutmeg,  half  an  ounce  , 
powdered  cloves,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  wl 
pepper,  and  an  eighth  of  an  ounce  of  cajen 
Pound  the  ingredients,  and  pass  them  throi 
a fine  sieve.  Mix  with  them  a quarter  of 
ounce  of  powdered  thyme,  a quarter  of  an  ou 
of  powdered  bay-leaf,  a quarter  of  an  on 
of  mixed  marjoram  and  rosemary,  and  lac 
half  a pound  of  dried  and  powdered  salt, 
the  preparation  in  a bottle,  stopper  it  clos  i 
and  store  in  a dry  place  till  wanted. 


Salt,  To  Prepare  for  Table.— Putt*  i 

salt  in  lumps,  ana  store  it  in  a dry  place, 
is  not  perfectly  dry,  put  it  before  the  fin 
make  it  so  before  using  it,  and  then  let  it  < 
before  putting  it  into  the  salt-cellar,  or  it 
harden  into  a lump.  When  wanted  for  i 
rub  ono  lump  upon  another,  and  in  this  ' ; 
powder  tho  salt,  which  will  bo  quite  t 
Pile  the  salt  in  tho  saltcellar,  and  smooth  j 
top  by  pressing  it  with  a knife  or  table-spoc  i 


Salt,  Varieties  of.— There  are  diff 
finds  of  salt,  and  different  modes  of  props 
t.  For  example:— 1.  Bay-salt,  which  eon. 
,f  two  kinds,  the  one  prepared  by  evapora 
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from  sea-water,  the  other  from  salt-springs 
and  lakes.  Tho  former  method  is  practised  in 
Hampshire,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal ; the 
latter  in  the  island  of  Capo  Verd  and  many 
parts  of  America.  2.  Marine  or  Newcastle 
salt,  which  is  extracted  from  sea-water  when 
boiled.  3.  Brine  or  fountain  salt,  prepared  in 
a similar  manner  from  brine  taken  from  rivers, 
lakes,  &c.  4.  White  salt — one  kind  prepared 

from  sea- water,  after  having  been  subjected  to 
the  sun’s  heat  and  exposed  to  the  air;  another 
kind,  extracted  from  sand  or  stones,  impreg- 
nated with  saline  particles.  5.  Refined  rock 
salt,  boiled  from  a solution.  6.  Salt-upon- 
salt,  procured  from  an  amalgamation  of  bay 
and  other  salts,  and  much  used  by  the  Dutch 
in.  preserving  herrings. 

Salt-water  Fish,  Wholesomeness 

of. — Salt-water  fish  are  the  best  of  any,  as 
their  flesh  is  more  solid,  more  agreeable  and 
healthy,  less  exposed  to  putrescency,  and  less 
riscid.  They  possess  these  excellent  qualities 
when  fresh ; when  salted,  they  have  all  the 
properties  of  salt  flesh,  and  consequently  its 
lisad vantages.  Those  fish  which  have  scales 
ire  in  general  the  most  easily  digested  and  the 
jest : and  of  all  these  the  fresh  herring  appears 
co  deserve  the  preference.  The  herring,  the 
whiting,  the  sole,  the  cod-fish,  the  dory,  the 
;urbot,  and  the  flounder,  are  perhaps  the  most 
ligestible  and  best  of  fish.  Salmon,  mackerel, 
obster,  and  most  kinds  of  shell-fish,  are  very 
lifficult  of  digestion  and  cm  wholesome. 

Salting  Meat. — Full  instructions  for  salt- 
ng  the  various  joints  are  given  under  the 
different  headings,  nevertheless  it  may  be 
lseful  to  present  in  a concise  form  general 
nstruetions  for  the  process.  The  meat  should 
ilways  be  brought  in  as  soon  as  the  animal  is 
filled,  the  kernels,  sinews,  and  pipes  should  be 
■t  once  removed,  and  the  blood  and  moisture 
viped  away.  Then,  if  liked,  it  may  be  allowed 
o hang  for  a few  days  in  cool  weather  to 
lecome  tender ; in  hot  weather  it  should  be  im- 
nediately  salted.  Exceedingly  hot  and  exceed- 
ngly  cold  weather  are  equally  unfavourable 
or  salting  meat.  A handful  of  common  salt 
hould  first  be  sprinkled  over  the  meat,  then  it 
hould  be  allowed  to  lie  on  a dish  in  a cool  place 
or  twenty-four  hours,  and  afterwards  the  brine 
hould  be  drained  from  it,  the  moisture  wiped 
a,  and  the  salting  process  continued.  Tho 
Teat  art  of  salting  meat  consists  in  rubbing  the 
alt  thoroughly  and  equally  into  every  part, 
etween  the  muscles  and  under  the  flaps,  and 
ato  the  places  from  which  the  kernels  were 
aken;  the  holes  in  which  the  butcher’s  skewers 
^ere  pushed  ought  also  to  be  filled  with  salt, 
he  meat  ought  to  be  turned  every  day,  and 
ebbed  in  the  brine  which  flows  from  it.  It 
oxarn'nc“fi  too,  and  if  any  mouldiness 
athers  on  any  portion  of  it,  that  part  should 
e cut  off,  and  the  place  rubbed  with  salt. 

e quantity  of  salt  used  must  bo  rogulatcd  by 
ic  weight  of  the  joint,  which  should  bo  rubbed 
entifully  in  every  part  with  the  salt-mixture, 

, 11  a*terwards  well  covered  with  it.  Tho  salt 
bind  be  heated  and  pounded  beforo  being  used. 

’ .'-salt,  though  more  expensive,  gives  a better 


flavour  to  meat  than  common  salt,  saltpetre 
reddens  it,  but  makes  it  hard  and  dry.  As 
little  should  be  used  as  possible.  A little  sugar 
makes  the  meat  mellow.  An  ounce  of  saltpetre 
will  be  sufficient  for  four  pounds  of  sugar  and 
salt,  and  one  pound  of  sugar  may  be  put  with 
four  pounds  of  salt.  Sometimes  a minced  onion 
and  a spoonful  of  pounded  herbs  are  mixed 
with  the  salt — they  help  to  make  the  meat 
savoury.  Meat  which  is  salted  dry  will  lose  in 
weight,  whereas  if  it  is  pickled,  that  is,  if  it  is 
immersed  completely  in  liquid  brine,  it  will  gain 
slightly  in  weight,  and  keep  longer.  Pickle 
which  is  once  made  can  be  used  again  and 
again  if  boiled  up  occasionally,  and  if  fresh 
salt  is  put  in  to  make  up  for  loss.  The 
meat  should  be  kept  under  the  pickle,  and  if 
necessary  a board  should  be  laid  upon  it  to 
ensure  this.  The  tub,  too,  in  which  the  meat  is 
cured  should  be  kept  covered  wfith  a lid  or  with 
a blanket  folded  into  two  or  three  thicknesses. 
Pickle  made  in  the  following  proportions  will  be 
found  excellent  and  very  strong.  Three  pounds 
of  bay-salt,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  two  gallons  of  water.  Boil 
half  an  hour,  skim,  and  cool.  When  the  pickle 
is  boiled  up  with  additional  salt,  it  should  be 
carefully  skimmed  each  time,  as  the  portion 
which  would  make  it  spoil  will  rise  in  scum, 
and  can  be  removed.  A piece  of  meat  can  be 
kept  two  or  three  weeks  in  this  pickle  in  cool 
weather.  When  it  has  been  kept  in  so  long,  it 
should  be  soaked  in  water  for  an  hour  or  two 
before  being  dressed  or  it  will  be  too  salt.  Pork 
needs  to  remain  in  pickle  longer  in  proportion 
to  its  weight  than  beef. 

Salting  Meat  (additional  particulars). — 
The  preservation  of  meat  by  the  process  of  salt- 
ing is  that  which  is  universally  practised  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  British  Isles.  Long 
as  this  method  has  been  known,  the  mode  of  its 
operation  has  never  been  clearly  explained. 
Meat  preserved  by  salt,  as  might  be  expected, 
becomes  hard  and  ill-tasted  if  very  long  kept. 
But  if  it  be  withdrawn  from  the  salt  in  a rea- 
sonable time,  and  the  water  entirely  removed 
by  drying  the  meat  in  the  air,  it  will  keep  with 
much  less  injury ; and  if  it  be  dried  in  the 
smoke  of  burning  peat,  turf,  or  wood,  the  vege- 
table tar  and  pyroligneous  acid  generated  by 
the  combustion  will  not  only  communicate  an 
agreeable  taste,  but  will  considerably  assist  in 
its  preservation.  This  mode  of  preserving  is 
adopted  in  the  case  of  hung  beef,  bacon,  hams, 
tongues,  and  various  kinds  of  fish.  Smoked 
provisions  are,  however,  apt  to  disagree  with 
some  persons,  and  there  are  instances  known  of 
empyreuma  even  proving  poisonous. 

The  antiseptic  power  of  salt  must  appear  to 
be  a most  fortunate  property  of  that  substance, 
when  we  consider  how  great  a relish  mankind 
have  had  for  it  in  all  ages.  “ Can  that,”  says 
Job,  “ which  is  unsavoury  be  eaten  without 
salt  ? or  is  there  any  taste  in  the  white  of  an 
egg  ? ” Much  better  for  us  would  it  be  to  bo 
deprived  of  all  that  remains  of  the  tribe  of 
condiments  than  this  one.  It  should,  however, 
be  observed  that,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Sir  John  Pringle,  salt,  like  sugar,  is  only  an 
antiseptic  in  largo  quantities  ; ho  found  that  a 
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small  quantity,  so  far  from  preventing,  pro- 
moted putrefaction.  From  this  fact,  the  sagu- 
cious  physician  concluded  that,  as  we  uso  salt 
at  table  in  small  quantities  only,  its  use  is  to 
help  digestion  by  its  septic  power,  the  moat 
being  thus  softonod  and  dissolved. 

It  is  not  a matter  of  indifference  what  kind 
of  salt  is  employed  for  curing  meat  and  fish. 
Bay-salt  is  preferred.  This  is  in  largo  crystals 
— it  is  obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of 
salt  water.  The  superiority  of  Dutch  cured 
herrings  has  boon  ascribed  to  the  use  of  bay- 
salt.  Meat-saltors  prefer  this  coarse-grained 
and  evidently  impure  quality ; and  perhaps  this 
very  impurity  adds  to  its  antiseptic  power. 
Different  kinds  of  salt  seem  also  to  differ  in 
their  degree  of  saltness,  as  one  sugar  is  sweeter 
than  another.  The  crystals  of  salt  which  may 
be  picked  from  a bottle  of  real  Gorgona  ancho- 
vies is  most  intensely  saline,  and  the  peculiar 
flavour  of  this  favourite  fish  seems  to  be  greatly 
aided  by  the  piquancy  of  the  salt.  The  fine- 
grained salt  of  Cheshire,  commonly  used  in 
London,  penetrates  much  sooner ; and  meat 
salted  in  London  has  more  taste  of  the  salt  in 
four  days  than  it  acquires  in  Dublin  in  a week, 
on  account  of  the  coarse  grain  of  the  salt 
manufactured  in  the  latter  place. 

The  best  mode  of  salting  meat  for  long 
keeping  is  perhaps  the  following: — For  this 
purpose  the  meat  ought  to  be  of  the  best  pos- 
sible quality,  for  as  the  natural  effect  of  the 
process  is  to  deteriorate  the  meat,  unless  it  was 
originally  excellent,  a sufficiently  good  quality 
to  render  it  agreeable  will  not  remain.  The 
main  object  to  be  kept  in  view  ought  to  be  to 
extract  as  much  of  the  animal  moisture  as 
possible  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  salt, 
and  therefore  with,  the  least  injury  to  the  soft- 
ness of  the  fibre.  To  effect  this  object  with 
beef,  select  the  meat  perfectly  free  from  taint ; 
let  all  the  kernels  be  cut  out ; sprinkle  it  all 
over  with  fine  salt ; lay  it  on  an  inclined  plane 
for  about  six  hours,  so  that  its  juices,  which 
the  salt  will  separate  and  dissolve  in,,  may 
as  much  as  possible  drain  off.  Let  it  be 
be  then  wiped,  well  rubbed  with  bay-salt,  and 
placed  between  two  strong  boards,  with  a very 
heavy  weight  on  the  upper  one.  The  combined 
action  of  the  salt  and  pressuro  will  cause  the 
extrusion  of  more  juices.  In  twenty-four 
hours,  lot  the  meat  be  wiped  and  rubbed  again, 
and  laid  under  the  pressing  boards.  The  same 
wiping,  salting,  and  pressing  are  to  be  re- 
peated in  twenty-four  hours  more.  In  this 
way,  the  weight  being  added  to  every  day,  the 
meat  may  bo  kept  till  it  is  salt  enough  for 
the  purpose.  The  time  will  be  shorter  or  longer, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  consumer ; but  if 
the  meat  is  to  bo  kept  for  store,  it  must  not  bo 
left  exposod  to  the  air  between  the  boards  more 
than  a few  days.  After  being  removed  from 
tho  pressing  boards,  the  pieces  must  be  packed 
closely  in  a perfectly  tight  cask,  with  salt 
between  and  around.  Instead  of  using  salt 
alone,  it  may  bo  mixed  with  one-eighth  of 
its  woight  of  saltpetre,  to  redden  tho  meat.  If 
there  be  any  advantage  in  sugar  for  preventing 
hardness,  the  quantity  ought  to  be  larger  than 
what  is  usually  employed ; for,  as  already  ob- 
served,^ small  quantity  promotes  putrefaction: 


tho  sugar  ought  not  to  be  under  one-third  of 
the  weight  of  the  salt.  M.  Ude,  in  his  direc- 
tions for  making  hams,  employs  equal  weights 
of  sugar  and  salt ; and  others  use  twice  as  much 
sugar  as  salt. 

In  the  Journal  des  Connaissanccs  Vturlles,  the 
following  mode  of  making  mutton  hams  if 
given,  and  it  might,  perhaps,  be  followed  with 
great  advantage  as  a general  process  for  pre- 
sorving  meat : — The  mutton  must  be  fat.  Two 
ounces  of  sugar  must  be  mixed  with  one  ounct 
of  common  salt  and  half  a spoonful  of  salt-: 
petre.  The  meat  is  to  be  rubbed  with  tliis,  anc 
then  placed  in  a tureen.  It  must  be  beater 
and  turned  twice  a day  during  three  consecu- 
tive days,  and  the  scum  which  comes  from  th( 
meat  having  been  taken  off,  it  is  to  be  wiped 
and  again  rubbed  with  the  mixture  a.  sugar: 
salt,  and  saltpetre,  in  the  same  proportion: 
as  before.  The  next  day  it  should  be  agaii 
beaten,  and  tho  two  operations  ought  to  bi 
repeated  alternately  during  ten  days,  can 
being  taken  to  turn  the  meat  each  time.  I 
must  be  exposed  to  smoke  for  ten  days.  Ham 
thus  prepared  are  generally  eaten  cold.  Then 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  mode  of  preserving 
if  applied  generally,  would  be  found  an  excel 
lent  one  ; and  it  will  bo  readily  admitted  tha 
any  process  which  preserves  meat  with  so  smal 
a quantity  of  salt  is  valuable. 

It  is  a common  opinion  that  salting  greatl; 
impairs  the  nutritiveness  of  meat;  and  h 
proof  the  fact  is  adduced  that  all  the  juices  o 
the  flesh  run  out  and  form  brine.  1 believ 
that  the  nutritive  qualities  are  scarcely  impairs 
by  a few  days’  salting,  notwithstanding  th 
great  quantity  of  gravy-like  juice  which  poui 
out.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tb 
action  of  long-continued  salt  is  to  corrugat- 
and  harden  the  fibre,  to  render  it  somewha 
less  easily  digestible,  and  probably  to  lessen  it 
nutritiveness. 

All  meats  are  not  rendered  equally  salt . c 
hard  by  exposure  to  the  action  of  salt  durin 
the  same  time.  Pork  becomes  much  lees  sa- 
than  beef.  For  a comparison,  I caused  a la 
of  pork  and  a lap  of  beef  to  be  salted  : 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  manner.  The 
were  kept  for  three  months,  at  the  end  < 
which  time  the  pork  was  just  as  it  ought  to  b 
but  the  beef  was,  to  my  taste,  uneatable:  it  ha 
taken  up  so  muck,  of  the  salt.  It  is  on  tk 
account  that  pork  is  preferred  for  long  voyage! 
it  takes  up  less  salt  than  other  meats,  and  wit 
that  smaller  portion  it  keeps  as  well.  I belie' 
there  is  another  reason.  Pigs  that  are  pu- 
chased  for  sca-storo  aro  never  fed  with  tr  - 
same  care,  abundance,  and  cleanliness  as  tho: 6 : 
intended  for  home  consumption:  bad  feeduu 
filth,  and  ill-usage  are  highly  detrimental  t 
pigs,  their  flesh  proves  soft,  rank,  ami  o.  j 
agreeable.  But  such  pork  is  liable  to  a muc 
greator  objection — it  is  less  wholesome.  1 
apt  for  a few  hours  to  more  or  less  derange  i 
digestivo  organs,  and  to  produce  considenta 
disturbance  in  weakly  constitutions.  ‘ ut  1 . 
wholesome  pork  is  greatly  improved  > 
kept  a month  in  salt:  and  that  it 
totally  cured  of  all  noxious  quality,  the  n 
should  be  extended  to  three  months i !■ 

pork  will  often  make  tolerable  bacon,  but  so 
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only  as  salubrity  is  concerned.  After  six 
months,  ordinary  pork,  if  still  kept  in  salt, 
generally  begins  to  bo  too  salt  and  to  acquire  a 
new  flavour  not  very  agreeable,  in  which  that 
of  a bloated  herring  is  sometimes  distinguish- 
able. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  and  one  which  it  is  useful 
to  be  acquainted  with,  that  the  saltncss  of  meat 
which  has  been  preserved  in  bi-ine  increases  even 
after  the  meat  lias  been  removed  from  the  brine. 
Thus  if,  in  winter,  a large  piece  of  fresh  beef  be 
cut  into  equal  parts  of  an  equal  quality,  and 
both  are  immersed  during  the  same  length  of 
time  in  the  same  brine,  containing  more  salt 
than  the  water  can  hold  dissolved— suppose  for 
fourteen  days — one  of  them,  when  dressed,  will 
prove  sufficiently  salt  to  please  many  palates. 
Let  the  other,  taken  out  of  the  brine  at  the 
same  time,  be  set  aside  for  six  weeks,  and  it 
will  be  found  on  being  duly  boiled  that  it  has 
grown  by  far  more  salt  than  the  former, 
although,  apparently,  they  were  both  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  salt  during  the  same  length 
of  time. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
true  art  of  preserving  meat  by  salting  is  to  do 
so  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  salt  that  can 
be  made  to  serve  the  purpose. 

Salzgurden. — This  is  a German  pickle 
made  of  sour  cucumbers.  The  cucumbers 
should  be  chosen  half  grown,  smooth,  and 
seedless.  Let  them  lie  in  water  for  twelve 
hours,  then  wipe  them  dry.  Get  an  unglazed 
earthenware  crock,  or  a perfectly  clean  small 
barrel,  and  lay  at  the  bottom  of  it  a layer  of  vine- 
leaves,  some  cherry-leaves,  and  two  or  three 
walnut-leaves.  On  the  top  of  these  place 
cucumbers,  packing  them  close,  with  a leaf  or 
two  between  them ; cover  the  layer  with  wild 
cherry-leaves.  Lay  down  another  layer  of 
cucumber,  with  here  and  there  a sprig  of  green 
dill,  and  half  a walnut-leaf.  On  these  place 
another  layer  of  vine  and  cherry-leaves,  and 
proceed  in  this  way  till  the  crock  or  barrel 
is  full.  Prepare  a weak  brine  : say,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a handful  of  salt  to  a gallon  of  water. 
Pour  this  over  the  cucumbers  till  all  are  quite 
covered.  Put  on  a cover,  with  a weight  on  the 
top,  and  set  the  vessel  in  a warm  place  for  a few 
days.  When  bubbles  begin  to  appear  on  the 
brine,  remove  it  to  a cool  and  shady  situation. 
In  three  or  four  weeks  the  salzgurden  will  be 
ready  for  eating.  Some  makers  of  salzgurden 
add  to  the  brine  a cupful  of  vinogar,  or  a few 
spoonfuls  of  tartaric  acid,  and  sprinkle  a few 
cloves  or  allspice  here  and  there,  with  a bay- 
leaf  and  some  sliced  horseradish. 

Samphire.— The  samphire  ( Crithnum  ma- 
n tvnum)  has  a poetical  interest,  and  is  one  of 
the  plants  of  Shakespeare.  The  “dangerous 
trade,  of  the  samphire-gatherer  arises  from  its 
growing  on  the  sides  of  steep  cliffs ; and  one  of 
™ ®st  ornamental  features  of  the  white  cliffs 
of  Albion  is  the  dark  green  patches  which  this 
plant  produces  where  it  grows.  It  is  gathered 
or  the  sake  of  the  pleasant  oil  which  is  diffused 
nroughout  the  plant,  and  which  renders  it  an 
• greeable  addition  to  our  food,  especially  when 
1 « us1e1(I  in  tho  form  of  picklo.  Samphire  is 
8 morally  gathered  where  it  grows  wild,  but  is 


sometimes  very  successfully  cultivated  in  beds 
of  sand,  rich  earth,  and  rubbish,  occasionally 
sprinkled  with  a little  salt.  Samphire  is  about 
as  wholesome  as  pickles  generally. 


Samphire,  Pickled.— True  samphire  is 
now  a rare  plant.  That  which  ordinarily  passes 
for  it  is  a glasswort  common  enough  in  salt 
marshes  and  on  low  muddy  shores  not  often 
covered  by  the  tide.  This  glasswort  is  not 
aromatic,  but  is  full  of  soda ; and  its  English 
name  is.  derived  from  its  having  at  one  time 
been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  In 
country  places  it  is  sometimes  boiled  and  eaten 
as  a vegetable,  from  faith  in  its  healing  virtues. 
To  pickle  samphire,  divide  it  into  sprigs,  rinse 
these  well,  and  let  them  drain  in  the  sun  until  the 
leaves  begin  to  droop.  Put  them  into  jars,  and 
pour  over  them  hot  vinegar  slightly  salted. 
Spice  must  not  be  introduced,  or  it  will  over- 
power the  natural  aromatic  flavour  of  the 
samphire.  Glasswort  may  be  pickled  in  the 
same  way,  but  for  it  the  vinegar  should  be 
strongly  flavoured  with  spice. 

Samphire,  Pickled  (another  way).— The 
samphire  grows  on  the  rocks  all  round  the 
coast  of  Britain.  For  pickling  it  must  be 
gathered  when  green.  Soak  it  for  two  days  in 
a brine  of  salt  and  water.  Then  put  it  in  a 
stone  jar  with  some  peppercorns  and  a little 
allspice.  Cover  with  vinegar,  and  put  the  jar 
in  an  oven,  whore  it  must  be  well  attended  to. 
It  must  boil  only  until  it  is  green  and  crisp  ; if 
it  is  allowed  to  become  soft  it  is  spoiled.  When 
quite  cold,  cork  and  bladder  the  jar,  and  put  it 
by  for  use.  1 

Sandboy’s  Irish  Stew.— From  a fine 
neck  of  mutton  cut  off  the  best  chops,  trim  as 
much  of  tho  fat  as  is  necessary,  and  put  then? 
away  ; soak  the  remaining  part  of  the  neck 
rn  cold  water,  and  wash  clean ; put  the  whole 
into  a.  saucepan  with,  just  enough  water  to 
cover  it,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  three 
or  four  hours ; strain  it  into  a basin',  and 
when  cold  skim  off  tho  fat.  Take  a pint  of 
this  stock,  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  five  or 
six  onions,  lay  the  chops  which  you  had  put  by 
o\  or  them,  put  in  a dozen  and  a half  of  peeled 
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potatoes,  and  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  lot 
tho  whole  simmer  gently  for  two  hours ; if 
more  potatoes  are  required,  not  to  be  dono  so 
much,  put  them  in  half  an  hour  boforc  serving. 
It  is  an  improvement  to  put  in  a little  mush- 
room ketchup  or  two  dozen  oysters. 

Sand  Cake. — Take  half  a pound  of  butter 
and  stir  it  to  a cream,  then  add  the  yolks  of 
twelve  eggs  and  half  a lemon-peel  grated.  Add 
to  this  preparation  by  degrees  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  tine  flour,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
potato-flour,  and  half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar. 
When  theso  ingredients  are  thoroughly  incor- 
porated add  the  whites  of  the  eggs  whipped  to 
a snow.  Stir  well,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven.  The  sand  cake  will  be  made  consider- 
ably richer  by  adding  half  a wine-glassful  of 
rum  or  brandy  and  the  whole  of  the  grated 
lemon-peel. 

Sand  Cake  (another  way). — Take  half  a 
pound  of  fine  flour,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
potato-flour,  half  a pound  of  warmed  butter, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  six  eggs, 
and  the  rind  and  juice  of  a lemon.  Mix  these 
ingredients  thoroughly,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven.  When  the  cake  is  three-parts  done, 
draw  it  gently  to  the  mouth  of  the  oven,  and. 
strew  the  following  quickly  over  it : — Two  or 
three  ounces  of  almonds  cut  small  and  mixed 
with  one  tea-spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon 
and  two  ounces  of  powdered  sugar.  Place  the 
cake  back  in  the  oven  to  finish  baking,  taking 
care  that  the  almonds  on  the  top  do  not  become 
too  brown. 

Sand  Cake  with  Marmalade  (a  Ger- 
man recipe). — Take  one  pound  of  butter,  half  a 
pound  of  almonds  blanched  and  pounded,  the 
grated  peel  of  a lemon,  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  flour,  four  table-spoonfuls  of  pounded 
sugar,  and  seven  eggs.  Work  these  ingre- 
dients into  a paste,  roll  out,  and  divide  into 
three  round  cakes.  Between  each  cake  place  a 
layer  of  any  sort  of  marmalade  at  hand,  and 
bake  slowly ; when  half  baked,  pour  an  icing 
over  the  whole,  and  finish  baking. 

Sandwiches. — Sandwiches,  when  properly 
prepared,  constitute  a convenient,  elegant,  and 
palatable  dish  for  suppers  or  luncheons,  but 
they  have  fallen  into  bad  repute  on  account  of 
tho  careless  manner  in  which  they  are  often 
made.  They  arc  composed  of  different  articles 
introduced  between  two  thin  slices  of  buttered 
bread.  Amongst  those  commonly  used  may  be 
mentioned— dressed  chicken,  game,  beef,  veal 
and  ham,  tongue,  or  mutton,  potted  meats, 
fish  pastes  of  various  kinds,  hard-boiled  eggs, 
German  and  other  sausages,  forcemeats,  pounded 
cheese,  stewed  fruits,  jellies,  &c.  Sometimes 
sliced  pickles  arc  sprinkled  over  the  meat,  and 
a suitable  seasoning  should  always  be  added. 
Whatever  the  materials  used,  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  make  sandwiches  properly,  that 
two  or  three  rules  be  observed : — 1st,  what- 
ever meat,  &c.,  is  used,  let  it  be  well  dressed, 
freed  from  skin,  gristle,  and  all  unpalatablo 
portions,  and  it  should  be  cut  up  into  mouthfuls. 
The  last  is  a most  important  point,  and  one  not 
often  attended  to.  2nd,  pare  the  crust  from 
a stale  loaf  of  bread,  cut  it  into  neat  slices 


an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  butter  r j 
these  evenly  and  thinly  with  fresh  butter.  A 
loaf  baked  in  a tin  for  the  purpose,  and  called  a 
sandwich  loaf,  may  be  ordered  from  the  baker 
when  it  is  known  two  days  beforehand  that  i 1 
tho  sandwiches  will  be  wanted.  3rd,  Season  j 
tho  cut-up  meat  with  mustard,  salt,  pepper,  or 
whatever  is  required,  and  lay  it  between  two  i i 
slices  of  buttered  bread,  press  it  with  the  hand  i f 
to  make  tho  ingredients  adhere,  and  cut  the  j 
sandwiches  into  squares  with  a sharp  knife,  4 
To  dish  them,  fold  a napkin  neatly,  and  lay  it  j 
on  a dish ; put  the  sandwiches  in  circles  upon  it, , j 
one  lapping  half  over  the  other,  and  garnish  lI 
with  parsley.  If  not  wanted  immediately,  lay  a 
napkin  wrung  out  of  cold  water  upon  the  ! 
sandwiches  to  keep  them  moist.  Sandwiches  | 
ought,  however,  to  be  served  when  freshly  . ! 
made. 

Recipes  for  the  following  sandwiches  will  be  t j 


found  under  their  respective  headings : — 

Aberdeen 

Hunter's 

Adelaide 

Irish 

American 

Italian 

Cheese 

Jam 

Chicken  and 

Ham  Lemon 

Egg 

Liebig’s 

Fish 

Pastry 

Ham 

Potato 

In  former  days 

the  term  sandwich  was 

applied  exclusively  to  bread  with  thin  slices  - j 
of  ham,  tongue,  or  beef,  but  of  late  a great : j 
variety  of  materials  have  been  used.  A cele-  -j 
brated  Glasgow  confectioner  has  the  credit  of  I 
making  no  fewer  than  a hundred  different 
kinds  of  sandwiches. 


Sandwiches  in  Large  Quantities.—  i 

“In  making  a large  quantity,”  says  M.  Soyer,  j 
“a  stale  quartern  loaf  should  be  taken  and  ! 
trimmed  free  from  all  crust,  and  cut  into  slices 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  slightly  il 
buttered,  and  then  thin  slices  of  meat,  nicely  j; 
trimmed,  may  be  laid  on,  and  covered  with  i 
another  slice  of  bread,  and  then  cut  into  eight  ; 
parts.  Should  they  be  cut  some  time  before  they  |i 
are  wanted,  they  ought  to  be  put  one  over  the  j 
other,  as  they  thus  keep  moist ; a little  mustard  jj 
and  salt  may  be  added  to  the  meat  if  preferred,  jj 
Some  thin  slices  of  gherkin  may  be  added  to  the  | 
meat.” 


Sandwiches,  Superior  (for  suppers  and 
luncheons). — Cut  the  flesh  of  dressed  fowl, 
game,  or  shell-fish,  into  neat  pieces.  Lay  these 
upon  thin  slices  of  toast,  and  cover  them  with 
suitable  sauce  made  very  thick  so  as  to  adhere. 
Mayonnaise  sauco  may  be  used  for  jx>ultn 
and  fish,  and  salmis  sauce  is  suitable,  for 
game.  Garnish  the  surface  of  the  sandwiches 
with  white  of  egg  chopped  small,,  finch  - 
shred  tarragon  leaves,  and  minced  pickle  or 
truffle.  Dish  the  sandwiches  in  a circle,  puo 
small  salad  or  lettuces  finely  shred  in  the 
centre,  and  place  a border  of  clear  aspic  ,ielh 
cut  into  dice  round  the  dish.  Or  mince  con 
game  finely,  and  stir  the  mince  into  a little  stu 
salmis  sauce.  Minced  mushroom,  trufi  < . 0 
tongue  may  be  added  if  liked.  Set  the  prepara- 
tion upon  ice,  and  when  it  is  stiff  put  a a) 
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between  two  slices  of  buttered  bread.  Serve  in 
the  usual  way. 

Sanearee— This  is  a sort  of  punch  fre- 
quently drunk  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  com- 
posed of  half  madcira  and  half  water,  acidulated 
with  lime-juice  and  sweetened  with  sugar. 


Sangaree  (American). — Put  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  madeira  or  port  into  a large  tumbler. 
Add  two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar  and  as  much 
hot  or  cold  water  as  will  fill  the  glass.  Grate 
nutmeg  over  the  preparation,  and  serve. 


Sangaree,  Danish.— The  following  is  a 
Danish  method  of  making  sangaree.  lake 
three  bottles  of  red  wine,  and  mix  with  them 
a pint  and  a half  of  water ; add  a whole  nut- 
meg grated,  and  cinnamon  and  sugar  to  _ taste. 
Set  the  preparation  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil 
up ; then  take  it  off,  and  let  it  stand  with  the 
cover  on  till  cold.  Strain  and  bottle. 


Sangaree,  Strong.  — The  following  re- 
cipe for  “The  Admiral’s  Strong  Sangaree  is 
given  by  Mr.  James  Bobinson.  Put  into  a 
stone  jar  a pint  and  a half  of  cherry  brandy , 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  lime-juice,  three  pints  of 
madeira  wine,  three  quarts  of  Irench  brandy, 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  preserved  guavas 
sliced,  two  ounces  each  of  candied  citron  and 
lemon  sliced,  two  ounces  of  preserved  ginger 
sliced,  half  an  ounce  each  of  cinnamon  and 
cloves  beaten  fine,  one  ounce  each  of  nutmeg 
and  Jamaica  pepper,  two  ounces  of  pistachio 
nuts  blanched  and  beaten,  half  an  ounce  of 
bitter  almonds  blanched  and  beaten,  three- 

I quarters  of  an  ounce  each  of  gum  arabic  and 
gum  dragon  dissolved.  Beat  the  almonds  and 
nuts  to  a paste  with  a spoonful  of  orange- 
flower  water.  Make  a pleasant  mixture  of  the 
madeira,  lime-juice,  and  loaf  sugar;  pour  it  to 
the  rest,  cork  and  seal  the  jar,  and  set  it  in  hot 
water  to  infuse  the  greater  part  of  a day.  . In 
twelve  hours  shake  it  well,  and  keep  it  in  a 
warm  temperature  six  weeks,  after  which  it 

Smay  be  stored.  In  twelve  or  fifteen  months 
strain  it  off,  filter  it  several  times  until  it  is 
beautifully  bright,  then  put  it  in  small  bottles, 

I which  cork  well  and  seal,  and  in  six  months 
more  it  will  be  excellent. 

Sangaree  (West  Indian).  — Crush  four 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar  to  powder,  and  pour 
upon  it  a large  wine-glassful  of  lime-juice. 
Stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then  add  a 
bottle  of  madeira,  half  a pint  of  pure  Prench 
brandy,  and  two  pints  of  cold  spring  water. 
Grate  the  fourth  part  of  a small  nutmeg  over 
the  sangaree,  put  a large  lump  of  ice  into  it, 
and  serve.  Sponge  cake  or  savoy  biscuit  is 
generally  served  with  sangaree. 


Sanitary  Soup.  — In  hi3  well-known 
“Essay  on  Food”  Count  Rumiord  describes  a 
soup  which  may  bo  made  in  time  of  scarcity  at 
little  cost  for  the  sustenance  of  tho  poor  thus : — 
“After  an  experience,”  he  says,  “of  more  than 
five  years  in  feeding  the  poor  at  Munich,  during 
which  time  every  experiment  was  made  that 
could  be  devised,  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
choice  of  the  articles  used  as  food,  but  also  in 
respect  to  their  different  combinations  and 
proportions,  and  to  the  various  ways  in  which 


they  could  be  prepared  or  cooked,  it  was  found 
that  the  cheapest,  most  savoury,  and  most 
nourishing  food  that  could  be  provided  was  a 
soup,  composed  of  pearl-barley,  peas,  potatoes, 
cuttings  of  fine  wheat  bread,  vinegar,  salt,  and 
water  in  certain  proportions.  The  method  01 
preparing  this  soup  is  as  follows: — The  water 
and  the  pearl-barley  are  first  put  together  into 
the  boiler,  and  made  to  boil ; tho  peas  are  then 
added,  and  the  boiling  is  continued  over  a 
gentle  fire  about  two  hours ; the  potatoes  are 
then  added  (having  been  previously  peeled  with 
a knife,  or  having  been  boiled,  in  order  to  their 
being  more  easily  deprived  of  their  skins),  and 
the  boiling  is  continued  for  about  one  hour 
more,  during  which  time  the  contents  of  the 
boiler  are  frequently  stirred  about  with  a large 
wooden  spoon  or  ladle,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
texture  of  the  potatoes  and  to  reduce  the  soup 
into  one  uniform  mass.  When  this  is  done  the 
vinegar  and  salt  are  added,  and,  last  of  all,  at 
the  moment  of  serving,  the  cuttings  of  bread. 
The  soup  should  never  be  suffered  to  boil,  or 
even  to  stand  long  before  it  is  served  up,  after 
the  cuttings  of  bread  are  put  to  it.  It  will 
indeed  be  best  never  to  put  the  cuttings  of  bread 
into  the  boiler  at  all,  but  to  put  them  into  the 
tubs  in  which  the  soup  is  carried  from  the 
kitchen  into  the  dining-hall,  pouring  the  soup 
hot  from  the  boiler  upon  them,  and  stirring  the 
whole  well  together  with  the  iron  ladles  used 
for  measuring  out  the  soup  for  the  poor  in  the 
hall.  It  is  of  more  importance  than  can  be  ima- 
gined that  this  bread  which  is  mixed  with  the 
soup  should  not  be  boiled.  It  is  likewise  of  use 
that  it  should  be  cut  as  fine  or  thin  as  possible ; 
and  if  it  be  dry  and  hard  it  will  be  so  much  tho 
better.  The  bread  we  use  at  Munich  is  what  is 
called  semel-bread,  being  small  loaves,  weighing 
from  two  to  three  ounces ; and  as  we  receive 
the  bread  in  donations  from  the  bakers,  it  is 
commonly  dry  and  hard,  being  that  which, 
not  being  sold  in  time,  remains  on  hand,  and 
become  stale  and  unsaleable  ; and  we  have  found 
by  experience  that  this  hard  and  stale  bread 
answers  our  purpose  much  better  than  any 
other,  for  it  renders  mastication  necessary,  and 
mastication  seems  very  powerfully  to  assist 
in  promoting  digestion,  likewise  prolongs  the 
duration  of  the  enjoyment  of  eating — a matter 
of  great  importance  indeed,  and  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  sufficiently  attended  to.” 

Sante,  Potage  de  (Oareme’s  recipe).— 
Put  into  a stock-pot  two  roast  fowls  (to  colour  it 
slightly),  a large  knuckle  of  veal  (removing  the 
bony  end),  and  some  bones  of  roast  beef,  if  you 
have  any ; add  the  necessary  beef  stock  (twenty 
ladlefuls) , so  that  the  consomme  when  reduced 
may  contain  about  fifteen  ladlefuls;  remove 
the  scum,  after  which  add  the  roots  and  some 
grains  of  pepper ; boil  it  slowly  five  hours,  skim 
off  the  fat,  and  take  up  the  meats ; then  mix  in 
the  consomme  the  whito  of  an  egg  beaten  up 
with  a little  cold  beef  stock  to  clarify  it ; after 
twenty  minutes  boiling,  strain  it  through  a 
napkin,  and  again  set  it  to  boil,  mixing  with 
it  tho  following  roots  and  vegetables : the  red 
part  of  a largo  carrot,  cut  with  a root-cuttcr 
in  columns  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and 
each  column  being  divided  into  slices  one-eighth 
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of  an  inch  in  thickness;  a largo  turnip  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner ; as  also  two  heads 
of  celery  and  two  leeks  sliced — these  roots 
should  he  blanched — add  two  small  lettuces, 
a little  sorrel  and  chervil.  After  an  hour’s 
boiling  throw  in  a little  sugar  and  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  asparagus  points  blanched 
of  a fine  green,  and  throw  the  soup  into  a 
tureen  containing  small  crusts  of  a French  roll 
rasped,  cut  round  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide,  without  the  least  appearance  of  crumb, 
and  dried  in  a hot  closet. 

Sapucaia  Nut. — This  nut  is  very  plenti- 
ful in  the  forests  of  Brazil,  where  it  grows  on  a 
lofty  tree.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  is  wire-shaped 
and  as  large  as  a child’s  head,  and  opens  with  a 
lid  which  falls  oif.  In  each  fruit  are  a number 
of  seeds  or  nuts,  as  in  the  case  of  the  allied 
Brazil  nut.  The  flavour  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  Brazil  nut,  although,  hitherto,  the  sapucaia 
nut  is  much  less  common  in  our  shops ; its  form 
is  oval,  somewhat  pointed  at  both  ends,  the 
ends  being  slightly  bent  in  opposite  directions. 
“ Monkeys,”  says  one  writer,  “ are  very  fond 
of  the  sapucaia  nut,  and  are  sometimes  caught 
in  consequence  of  thrusting  the  hand  into  a 
capsule,  and  not  being  able  to  withdraw  it 
when  filled  with  a nut,  whilst  they  obstinately 
keep  hold  of  the  expected  prize.” 

Saratoga  Pudding.— Put  a pinch  of  salt 
into  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  add  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  work  the  whole 
into  a smooth  paste  by  beating  it  briskly  with 
three  fresh  eggs.  Add  gradually  a quart  of  hot 
milk,  pour  the  batter  into  a buttered  dish,  and 
bake  in  a quick  oven.  Time  to  bake,  about 
twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  9d.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Sardine  Butter. — This  preparation  is 
very  good  spread  on  toast  or  made  into  sand- 
wiches. Take  twelve  sardines  and  wash  them 
quickly  in  cold  water.  Scrape  off  the  skin, 
remove  the  bones,  and  pound  the  flesh  in  a 
marble  mortar  with  a piece  of  fresh  butter,  and 
add  butter  gradually  till  the  quantity  mixed  in 
equals  half  a pound.  Add  salt  and  cayenne 
pepper  to  taste,  and  work  the  preparation  into 
a smooth  paste.  If  sardines  preserved  in  oil- 
such  as  are  imported  in  small  bottles  and  boxes 
— are  used,  do  not  wash  the  fish : do  nothing 
but  scrape  off  the  skin  and  remove  the  bones. 
Press  the  paste  into  a jar  or  into  small  potting- 
pans,  and  store  for  use.  Anchovies  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way  as  sardines.  If  liked,  one 
may  add  a little  ground  mace  along  with  the 
cayenne  popper. 

Sardine  Fritters. — The  following  recipe 
for  sardine  fritters  as  made  in  Germany  is 
given  in  “ German  National  Cookery  for  Eng- 
lish Kitchens.”  “ Cut  slices  of  roll  or  loaf  bread 
into  equal-sized  shape's.  They  must  be  a good 
half-inch  thick,  and  enough  of  them  to  form  a 
ring  round  the  edge  of  a small  dish.  Beat  two 
or  three  eggs,  and  mix  with  them  rather  more 
than  their  measure  of  milk.  Soak  tho  bread 
slices  in  this,  and  fry  them  in  butter  a delicate 
pale  brown.  Lay  the  slices  round  tho  edge  of 
your  dish,  letting  one  slice  rest  on  the  edge  of 
the  other.  Lay  poached  eggs  in  the  middle  of 


the  dish,  and  put  on  them  the  following  sauce 
which  must  be  just  thick  enough  to  spread:—  J 
Mince  the  yolks  of  four  hard-boiled  eggs  quite 
smnll.  Chop  fine  some  parsley,  a little  sprig  of 
tarragon,  and  some  pimpernel  or  burnet.  Melt  . 
a piece  of  butter  in  a stewpan ; put  in  the  ' 
minced  herbs,  and  stir  them  a few'  minutes  to  , 
soften ; then  add  salt,  pepper,  and  the  minced  i 1 
eggs,  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  gravy,  the  same  j 
of  lemon- juice  or  vinegar,  a spoonful  of  capers 
whole,  a little  oil  and  mustard,  and,  if  required,  j 
a few  crumbs  to  thicken.  Stir  all  together!  j 
Put  a small  tuft  on  each  poached  egg,  and  j 
spread  the  rest  on  the  W'reath  of  sippets.  Take 
about  a dozen  of  sardines,  bone  them,  and 
mince  them  small  with  a piece  of  butter  and  1 
a little  cayenne  pepper.  Divide  and  spread  :] 
this  on  the  sippets.  Place  them  to  warm  for  i ; 
a minute  in  the  oven,  and  serve  directly  after  i j 
the  soup.” 

Sardine  Mustard.— Take  half-a-dozen 
sardines,  remove  the  bones  carefully,  and  pound  \ 
the  flesh  with  the  yolks  of  four  hard-boiled  eggs.  . 
Mix  a shallot,  finely  minced,  vdth  the  paste.  J 
Add  also  tv'o  table-spoonfuls  of  mustard  mixed 
with  vinegar,  or  any  sort  of  made  mustard,  two  t 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  the  same  of  salad  j 
oil,  together  with  salt  and  cayenne  pepper  to 
taste.  Work  all  together  till  quite  smooth. 

Sardine  Salad  (a  German  dish). — Take 
any  cold  dressed  fish.  Free  it  from  skin  and  : j 
bone,  and  tear  it  into  flakes.  Put  a layer  of  it  l ! 
in  the  centre  of  a dish,  and  sprinkle  lightly  I 
over  it  a small  portion  of  minced  gherkins  and  i j 
bruised  capers.  Place  on  this  a layer  of  sliced  I 
German  sausage,  and  arrange  on  the  top  of  the  j 
pile  sardines  split  into  halves  and  freed  from  I 
bone  and  skin.  Cut  lettuce-hearts  into  quar-  ) 
ters,  place  these  round  the  salad,  and  garnish  j 
the  dish  with  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  into  quarters  • i 
lengthwise.  At  the  moment  of  serving,  pour  j 
over  the  salad  a sauce  prepared  as  follows : — 
Take  the  flesh  of  three  sardines  freed  from  j 
skin  and  gristle.  Eub  this  in  a mortar  to  a 
smooth  paste  with  the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  . \ 
eggs ; and  add  a pinch  of  cayenne,  a grate  of  j 
nutmeg,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  each  of  oil,  j 
vinegar,  and  light  w'ine.  Add  the  ingredients 
slowly,  and  beat  the  sauce  well  betw'een  every 
addition. 

Sardine  Sandwiches.— Take  as  many 
tinned  sardines  as  will  be  wanted.  Scrape  the 
skin  lightly  off  each  fish,  split  it  open,  cut  off 
the  tail,  and  remove  any  bones  there  may  be. 
Take  thin  slices  of  bread  from  a stale  loaf, 
butter  these,  and  lay  the  sardines  between  two 
of  them.  Cut  away  the  crust,  and  press  the 
slices  with  the  hand  to  make  them  adhere.  Cut 
them  with  a sharp  knife  into  long  narrow 
sandwiches,  and  serve  on  a dish  covered  with  ? 
a neatly-folded  napkin.  Garnish  with  parsley. 

Sardine  Sauce.— Take  eight  sardines,  and 
remove  tho  bones.  Make  a butter  sauce  ready, 
with  water  or  broth,  of  the  ordinary  thickness. 

In  this  boil  the  bones  of  the  fish,  a bay-leaf,  and 
a finely -minced  shallot,  adding  somo  pepper, 
nutmeg,  or  mace,  and  a little  lemon-juice- 
When  tho  sauco  is  properly  flavoured,  strain  it, 
and  add  to  it  tho  fish  chopped  small. 
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Sardines. — The  best  are  the  small  sardines 
caught  on  the  coast  of  Provence  in  France. 
From  a thousand  to  twelve  hundred  fishing 
smacks  are  engaged  in  catching  these  fish  off 
the  coast  of  Brittany  from  J une  to  the  middlo 
of  October  of  each  year.  The  French  often 
cure  sardines  in  red  brine,  and  when  thus  pre- 
pared designate  them  anchoisees  or  anchovied 
sardines.  These  are  packed  in  vessels  pre- 
viously used  for  holding  wine,  and  exported  to 
tho  Levant.  When  quite  fresh  sardines  are 
considered  excellent : they  entirely  lose  their 
’ flavour,  and  become  quite  insipid  if  kept  for 
any  length  of  time. 

On  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of  Italy  and 
France  sardine  fishing  takes  place  in  the 
summer  months.  The  fish  are  cured  by  washing 
in  salt  water,  sprinkling  with  salt,  removing 
the  head,  gills,  &c.,  washing  again,  drying  in 
the  sun  and  wind,  steeping  in  boiling  olive  oil, 
draining,  and  packing  in  small  square  tin  boxes ; 
the  boxes  are  filled  up  with  oil,  the  lid  is  sol- 
dered on,  and  the  box  is  exposed  for  a short 
time  to  the  action  of  steam  or  hot  water.  These 
cured  sardines  are  largely  exported  to  various 
countries,  where  they  are  considered  a delicacy. 
The  real  sardine  resembles  a small  pilchard ; but 
many  of  the  fish  cured  as  sardines  are  not 
genuine : they  are  either  sprats,  pilchards,  or 
small  herrings. 

Sardines,  Canapees  of.  — Take  some 
slices  of  roll,  and  cut  them  neatly  into  oval  or 
octagon  shapes.  Toast  them  slightly,  or  fry 
them  in  oil  or  butter  till  they  are  of  a nice 
yellow  colour.  Take  some  sardines,  and  strip 
them  from  the  bones.  Lay  one-half  of  them 
aside,  and  pound  the  other  to  a smooth  paste 
with  the  yolks  of  three  or  four  hard-boiled  eggs 
and  some  butter.  Add  mustard,  pepper,  chives, 
minced  parsley,  tarragon,  and  a little  vinegar. 
When  these  ingredients  are  thoroughly  incor- 
porated, spread  the  paste  over  the  prepared 
slices  of  roll.  On  the  top  lay  the  other  half  of 

I tho  sardines,  cut  into  small  strips ; and  place  on 
each  croquette  little  slices  of  pickled  gherkins, 
and  here  and  there  a shelled  prawn. 

Sardines,  Fresh.— Clean  the  sardines, 
and  press  them  gently  with  a soft  cloth  till 
they  are  quite  dry.  Broil  them  on  a gridiron 
over  a clear  brisk  fire,  and  when  they  are  done 
enough  on  one  side  turn  them  upon  the  other. 
Sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them,  and  serve  very 
hot.  Time  to  broil,  two  minutes  each  side. 
Sufficient,  six  or  eight  for  a small  dish. 

Sardines,  Spinach  with.— Boil  the 
spinach.  Before  doing  this  lot  it  lie  in  water 
for  a little  while,  and  rinse  it  several  times  in 
fresh  water.  Put  it  into  boiling  water  with  a 
minced  onion  and  plenty  of  salt,  and  let  it  boil 
gently,  uncovered,  for  eight  or  ten  minutes. 
Drain  and  chop  the  spinach.  Take  a few  sar- 
dines, remove  the  skin  and  bones,  then  mince 
the  fish,  and  stir  them  among  the  vegetables. 
Take  a good-si/, cd  piece  of  butter,  and  melt  it  in 
a stewpan,  dredge  in  as  much  flour  as  it  will 
absorb,  and  add  a little  water  or  broth,  together 
with  salt  and  popper.  Stir  it  to  a thick  sauce, 
then  stir  tho  spinach  in.  Send  to  table  when 
quite  hot,  garnishing  the  dish  with  hard-boiled 
eggs  sliced. 


Sardines,  To  Serve.— Knives  made  on 
purpose  to  open  sardine  boxes  may  be  purchased 
of  the  dealers.  When  the  fish  are  to  be  served, 
open  the  box,  lift  out  as  many  sardines  as  are 
needed,  wipe  them  lightly,  and  arrange  them 
neatly  on  a small  dish.  Garnish  with  chopped 
parsley  and  capers,  and  pour  a little  fresh  salad- 
oil  over  them.  On  no  account  use  the  oil  which 
is  in  the  box.  Send  bread  and  butter  to  table 
with  them. 

Sardonic  Salad  {see  Saxon  Salad,  some- 
times called  Sardonic  Salad). 

Sassafras. — An  agreeable  beverage  is  made 
in  North  America  by  infusing  sassafras  bark  or 
sassafras  wood,  and  a similar  beverage  was  once 
very  commonly  sold  at  daybreak  in  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis,  under  the  name  of  saloop.  A 
few  saloop  vendors  are  still  to  be  seen  plying 
their  vocation.  The  leaves  of  sassafras  con- 
tain so  much  mucilage  that  they  are  used  for 
thickening  soup. 

Sassafras  (Invalid  Cookery). — The  simple 
infusion  of  sassafras  is  a useful  preparation  in 
some  complaints,  and  sassafras  tea  is  often 
found  to  be  of  great  sendee  in  the  case  of  aged 
persons  suffering  from  chronic  rheumatism.  A 
few  chips  of  the  wood  are  frequently  added  to 
common  tea.  Sassafras  is  a cheap  and  agree- 
able beverage,  and  when  China  tea,  taken  late 
in  the  evening,  prevents  sleep,  sassafras  may  be 
substituted. 

Sassafras  Cordial.— Take  half-a-pound 
of  sassafras  chips,  two  ounces  of  compound 
extract  of  sarsaparilla,  one  ounce  of  gum  arabic 
dissolved  in  white  wine,  one  ounce  of  juniper- 
berries  bruised,  two  ounces  of  pistachio  nuts 
blanched  and  beaten,  one  ounce  of  syrup  of 
lemons,  two  ounces  of  rosemary  leaves  shred 
fine,  one  ounce  of  sweet  marjoram  shred  fine, 
one  ounce  each  of  candied  lemon  and  citron, 
nine  ounces  of  sugar  candy  beaten  fine,  twelve 
ounces  of  stoned  and  cut  muscatel  raisins, 
three  quarts  of  sherry  wine,  and  two  quarts  of 
proof  spirit  of  wine.  Beat  the  nuts  with  a 
little  of  the  wine,  and  put  all  the  above  ingre- 
dients into  a jar,  which  cork  and  seal.  Set  the 
jar  in  a hot  water  bath,  and  let  the  cordial 
infuse  eight  hours  every  day  for  a week.  Keep 
it  two  months ; then  strain  and  filter,  and  use 
the  cordial  when  wanted.  Sassafras  cordial  is 
greatly  improved  by  age. 

Saubaglione. — This  delicious  preparation 
should  be  put  into  glasses,  and  may  be  served 
hot  or  cold.  Put  three  or  four  yolks  of  eggs 
into  a chocolate  pot  with  an  equal  number  of 
glasses  of  Frontignac  or  other  sweet  wine  and 
a few  spoonfuls  of  finely-powdered  loaf  sugar. 
Place  the  mixture  on  a clear  gentle  fire,  and 
whisk  it  to  the  consistency  of  thick  cream. 
Pour  it  out,  and  serve.  It  is  usual  to  allow  an 
egg  and  a glass  of  wine  for  each  guest. 

Sauce,  Fish  and.  (a  Scotch  dish). — Take 
a sufficient  number  of  fresh  haddocks,  clean 
them,  and  cut  off  tho  heads,  tails,  and  fins. 
Boil  the  latter  thoroughly  to  make  stock. 
When  done,  strain  it,  and  take  the  liquid 
part,  adding  a little  flour  mixed  with  cold 
water,  butter,  salt,  and  some  chopped  parsley, 
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and  pour  it  over  the  fish,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously cut  in  pieces.  Boil  the  whole  till  suf- 
ficiently cooked.  The  result  is  said  to  be  much 
more  savoury  if  the  fish  are  simply  boiled  in 
water. 

Sauce  for  Botiilli  {see  Pot-au-Fcu).— 
When  the  bouilli  or  boiled  beef  which  has  been 
stewed  in  a pot-au-feu  is  to  be  served,  a sauce 
made  as  follows  may  be  poured  over  it,  or  sent 
to  table  in  a tureen  as  an  accompaniment 
Mince  a boiled  carrot,  and  put  it  into  a stew- 
pan  with  a table-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley, 
half  a dozen  button  onions,  two  or  three  pickled 
cucumbers,  some  pickled  walnuts  if  liked,  and 
a little  pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne.  Pour  over 
these  ingredients  a pint  of  good  stock,  simmer 
all  very  gently  together  till  the  liquor  is  con- 
siderably reduced  and  flavoured  pleasantly.  Add 
thickened  brown  gravy  to  make  the  requisite 
quantity  of  sauce,  let  the  preparation  boil  up, 
and  serve.  If  more  convenient,  mushroom 
ketchup  may  be  substituted  for  the  mushrooms 
and  walnut  pickle  for  the  walnuts.  Time  to 
prepare,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Sauce  for  Freshwater  Fish.— Mince 
half  a dozen  mushrooms,  half  a dozen  onions, 
and  a clove  of  garlic.  The  latter  may  be 
omitted.  Put  the  vegetables  into  a saucepan, 
pour  over  them  as  much  stock  as  will  cover 
them,  and  simmer  gently  till  the  sauce  is  plea- 
santly flavoured.  Strain  the  liquor  through  a 
jelly-bag,  and  press  with  the  back  of  a wooden 
spoon  to  obtain  as  much  sauce  as  possible. 
Add  a glass  of  claret,  boil  up  once  more,  and 
serve.  A few  drops  of  anchovy  essence  may  be 
added  or  not,  as  preferred,  and  the  sauce  may 
be  thickened  with  brown  thickening. 

Sauce  for  Relishing  Beef  Hot  or 
Cold.— Put  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  prepared 
mustard  into  a large  cup,  and  mix  with  it  a 
tea-spoonful  of  powdered  sugar,  a salt-spoonful 
of  salt,  and  five  table-spoonfuls  of  good  vinegar. 
Stir  this  preparation  briskly  for  two  or  three 
minutes  with  a wooden  or  silver  fork,  then 
pour  it  into  a tureen  in  which  has  been  placed 
a stick  of  horseradish  finely  grated ; stir  the 
mixture  again,  and  serve.  Probable  cost  of 
horseradish,  2d.  per  stick.  Sufficient  for  five  or 
six  persons. 

Sauce  Mirepoix,  or  Essence  of 
V egetables,  for  Flavouring.  — When 
stock  is  already  prepared  for  sauce,  and  it  re- 
quires flavouring,  proceed  as  follows  : — Take  a 
sliced  carrot,  a sliced  onion,  two  sticks  of  celery 
cut  small,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme, 
and  a bay-leaf,  together  with  a shallot  and  an 
inch  or  two  of  raw  ham  or  bacon-rind,  if  these 
are  at  hand.  Dissolve  a slice  of  fresh  butter 
in  a saucepan,  and  stir  the  above  ingredients 
briskly  in  this  over  a sharp  fire  until  they 
become  brightly  browned.  Tour  over  them  as 
much  stock  as  will  cover  this,  and  simmer 
gently.  Add  pepper  and  a little  spice,  if  re- 
quired. A glass  of  wine  may  bo  stirred  in  or 
not.  When  the  preparation  is  pleasantly  and 
rather  strongly  flavoured,  strain  it  olf  for  use. 
A larger  quantity  of  this  preparation  may  be 
made  than  is  needed  for  present  use.  If  put  in 
a cool  place,  it  will  keep  for  somo  days  in  cool 


weather.  Time  to  simmer  the  flavouring 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 

Sauce,  Store,  for  Cold  Meat  and 
Game.— Pound  the  flesh  of  five  anchovies 
with  three  cloves  of  garlic  and  six  shallots. 
Add  half  a spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper,  half  a 
spoonful  of  white  pepper,  three  blades  of  mace 
powdered,  one  grated  nutmeg,  half  a lemon 
sliced,  four  bay-leaves,  and  a sprig  of  basil. 
Put  the  ingredients  into  a saucepan,  pour  over 
them  a pint  of  walnut  ketchup,  a pint  of  mush- 
room ketchup,  half  a pint  of  good  vinegar,  and 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  soy.  Simmer  all  gently 
together  till  the  flavour  of  the  ingredients  is 
extracted,  strain,  bottle  securely,  and  store  for 
use.  Time  to  boil,  one  hour. 

Sauce,  Store,  for  Cold  Meat  or 
Fish.— Slice  two  cloves  of  garlic,  put  them 
into  a quart  wine-bottle,  and  pour  over  them 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  mushroom  ketchup,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  walnut  ketchup,  with  a table- 
spoonful of  soy,  and  half  a pint  of  chilli  vine- 
gar. . Put  the  bottle  on  one  side,  and  let  it 
remain  for  six  days,  shaking  it  frequently 
during  the  time.  On  the  seventh  day  fill  up 
the  bottle  with  good  ordinary  vinegar,  and  in 
ten  days  strain  it  off.  Put  the  sauce  into  small 
bottles,  cork  these  closely,  and  store  for  use. 

Sauce,  Store,  for  Fish,  Game,  Steaks, 

&C. — Pound  the  flesh  of  six  fine  anchovies 
smoothly,  and  with  them  six  chopped  cloves  of 
garlic.  If  the  flavour  of  garlic  is  disliked, 
shallots  may  be  substituted,  or  they  may  be 
omitted.  Add  half  a drachm  of  bruised  cloves 
and  half  a drachm  of  cayenne  pepper,  put  the 
mixture  into  a saucepan,  pour  over  it  half 
a pint  each  of  mushroom  ketchup,  walnut 
pickle,  and  soy,  and  simmer  all  gently  for  ten 
minutes.  Strain  and  bottle  the  sauce  for  use. 

Saucepans. — Under  the  general  name  of 
saucepans  are  included  utensils  indispensable 
in  cookery,  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  and  of 
various  kinds.  A description  of  those  generally 
in  use  will  be  found  in  another  place.  It  may 
be  said  here,  however,  that  the  cook  cannot  be 
too  careful  to  keep  her  saucepans  sweet  and 
clean,  and  to  do  this  she  must  fill  them  with 
water  the  moment  she  has  finished  using 
them,  clean  them  as  soon  as  possible  after- 
wards, on  no  account  put  them  away  dirty, 
remember  to  dry  them  before  the  fire  a few 
minutes  before  putting  them  away,  and  keep 
them  in  a dry  place.  A celebrated  French 
cook  used  to  say  that  a dirty  saucepan  was 
sufficient  to  spoil  the  effect  of  a whole  dinner. 
Besides  being  washed,  scoured,  and  rinsed 
inside  each  time  they  are  used,  saucepans 
should  be  made  bright  outside  on  the  upper 
rim,  and  where  the  fire  does  not  touch  them. 
When  tinned  saucepans  are  used,  they  should 
be  examined  constantly,  and  retinned  as  soon 
as  ever  they  begin  to  redden,  as  satisfactory 
cookery  cannot  be  earned  on  with  an  insuffi- 
ciently tinned  saucepan.  It  will  not  only  render 
whatever  is  cooked  in  it  unwholesome,  but  will 
in j uro  its  colour  and  taste. 

Saucer  Cake. — Mix  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  flour  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  best  arrow- 
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root.  Beat  four  ounces  of  butter  to  cream,  add 

tho  same  weight  of  powdered  sugar,  the  flour 
and  arrowroot,  one  ounce  of  candied  peol  finely 
shred  and  two  well- whisked  eggs.  Beat  the 
niixturo  till  it  is  smooth  and  light,  put  it  into 
a shallow  dish  lined  with  buttered  paper,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven.  If  the  cake  is  lcep 
in  an  air-tight  tin,  it  will  keep  good  for  some 
time.  Time  to  bake,  an  hour  or  more,  f ro- 
bable  cost,  Is.  2d. 

Saucer  Pudding  (suitable  for  a chdd 
or  invalid)  .—Mix  a tea-spoonful  of  flour  to  a 
smooth  paste  with  a little  cold  milk,  and.  stir 
into  this  as  much  boiling  milk  as  will  make  up 
the  quantity  to  a tea-cupful.  Let  the  liquor 
cool,  then  add  a well-beaten  egg  and  a little 
suo-ar  and  flavouring.  Pour  the  preparation 
into  a large  buttered  saucer,  and  bake  m a 
well-heated  oven.  When  done  enough,  turn 
the  pudding  upon  a plate,  and  serve  with  jam, 
or  with  a little  sherry  if  preferred.  Time  to 
bake,  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  3d.  Suf- 
ficient for  one  person. 


Sauces.— The  skill  and  knowledge  of  a 
cook  is  shown  in  nothing  more  assuredly  than 
in  the  way  in  which  she  manufactures  and 
chooses  sauces.  M.  Soyer  used  to  say  that 
sauces  are  to  cookery  what  grammar  is  to 
language  and  the  gamut  is  to  music , and 
another  great  authority  says  that  “ a good 
sauce  ought  to  call  into  activity  each  ramifi- 
cation of  the  palatic  organs.”  However  this 
may  be,  sauce  ought  certainly  to  serve  either 
as  a relish  or  a finish  to  the  meat  which  it  ac- 
companies : it  ought,  too,  to  be  carefully  made, 
and  attractively  sent  to  table.  It  will  be  found 
that  in  this  book  the  names  of  the  sauces  appro- 
priate to  be  served  with  each  dish  are  usually 
mentioned  in  the  instructions  for  making 
it.  With  regard  to  sauces  in  general  it  should 
be  remembered  that  hot  sauces  should  be  served 
very  hot ; that  when  sauces  need  to  be  kept  hot 
they  should  not  be  kept  boiling,  but  should  be 
put  into  a bain-marie,  or,  failing  this,  the  sauce- 
pan should  be  placed  in  a vessel  containing 
boiling  water ; that  eggs  and  acids  should  not 
be  added  to  sauce  until  it  has  cooled  for  two 
minutes,  and,  after  they  have  heen  added,  the 
sauce  should  be  stirred  without  ceasing,  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  boil ; that  cream 
should  be  boiled  before  it  is  mixed  with  boiling 
sauce,  and  that  the  sauce  should  be  stirred  well 
after  it  is  put  in.  An  enamelled  saucepan  is 
the  best  in  which  to  make  sauce. 


Sauces  and  Gravies.— In  addition  to 
those  given  above  recipes  for  the  following  will 
be  found  under  their  respective  headings  : — 


Admiral’s 

Allemand 

Almond 

Almond  for  Puddings 
Anchovy 

Anchovy  and  Caper 
Anchovy  Butter 
Anchovy  for  Beef 
Anchovy  for  Salmon 
Apple,  Baked 
Apple  for  Roast 
Goose 


Arrowroot 
Arrowroot,  Clear 
Arrowroot  to 
Thicken  Sauces 
Artichoke 

Artichokes,  Jerusa- 
lem, in  White  Sau  ce 
Asparagus 
Aurora 
Bacon 

Bechamel,  or  French 
White 


Beef,  Boiled,  Sauce 
for,  Italian 
Beef  Sauce,  Piquant 
Beef,  Stewed,  and 
Celery  Sauce 
Beef,  Stewed,  and 
Oyster  Sauce 
Beef  with  Sauce 
Espagnole 

Beef,  with  Wine 
Sauce  Tremblant 
Blanche 


Cullis 

CURA90A 

Currant,  for  Suck- 
ing Pig 

Currant,  for  Venison 
Curry 

Custard,  for  Sweet 
Puddings 

CuTCHAREE,  TO  SERVE 
WITH  K E II 0 B B E D 
Meat 

Cutlets,  Sauce  for 


Blonde 
Boar’s  Head 
Bordelaise 
Brawn 
Bread 

Bread  for  Par- 
tridges 

Bretonne,  for  Cold 
or  Hot  Beef 
Brown 

Brown  Roux  or 
Thickening 
Butter 

Butter,  Burnt 
Caper,  eor  Boiled 
Mutton 

Caper,  for  Fish 

Caper,  Substitute  for 

Carp,  Sauce  for 

Carrier 

Carrot 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Celery",  a quick  way 
Celery,  for  Turkeys, 
Fowls,  &c. 

Celery,  with  White 
Sauce 

Cherokee  or  Store 
Cherry 

Cherry,  for  Sweet 
Puddings 
Chestnut,  Broyvn 
Chestnut,  White 
Chetney 

Chicken,  Broiled, 
with  Mushroom 
Sauce 

Chicken,  Mushroom 
Sauce  for 
Chicken,  Sauce  for 
Chicken,  Sauce  for 
Roast 

Chicken,  White 
Sauce  for  Boiled 
Christopher  North’ s, 
for  Meat  and  Game 
Cinnamon 
Claret 
Cockle 
Cocoa-nut 
Codlings,  Sauce  for 
Crab 

Crab  Butter 
Cream 

Cress,  for  Fish  and 
Poultry 
Cucumber 
Cucumber,  White 


Dory,  or  Caper 
Duck,  Gravy  for 
Dutch 

Dutch,  for  Fish 
Dutch,  Green 
Eels,  Sauce  for 
Egg 

Egg,  for  Calf’s  Head 
Eggs  and  Sauce 
Eggs  and  Sauce  Ro- 
bert 

Eggs  and  White 
Sauce 
Epicurean 
Escaveeke 
Fast  Day 

Fennel,  for  Mack- 
erel 
Fish 

Fish,  Pink  Sauce  for 
Fish,  Sauce  for 
Boiled 

Fish,  without  Butter 
Fowl,  Apicius  Sauce 
for 

Fowl,  Broiled,  with 
Mushroom  Sauce 
Fowl,  Sauce  for 
Fowl,  White  Oyster, 
for 

Fruit,  for  Puddings 
Fruit,  Sweet 
Gam.e,  Sauce  for 
Game,  Piquant 
Garlic 

Garnish,  'Celery 
Sauce  for 
General’s 
Genevese 
Genoa 
Genoese 

German,  for  Brawn, 
&c. 

German  Pudding 
Ginger 

Gobble,  for  Fish 
Goose,  Cold,  for 
Gooseberry,  for 
Mackerel 
Gravy 

Gravy,  Beef,  Clear 
Gravy,  Beef,  for 
Poultry  and  Game 
Gravy,  Beef,  Plain- 
Gravy,  Bon  Vivant’s 
Sauce  for 
Gravy,  Brown 
Gravy,  Colouring 
and  Flavouring 
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Gravy,  Cowheel 
Gravy,  English, 
Brown 

Gravy,  Espagnole 
Gravy,  Espagnole, 
made  without  meat 
Gravy,  Essence  op 
Ham  for 

Gravy  for  Boiled 
Meat 

Gravy  for  Curried 
Fish 

Gravy  for  Cutlets 
Gravy  for  Ducks 
Gravy  for  Fish  Pies 
Gravy  for  Fowls, 
Cheap 

Gravy  for  Game 
Gravy  for  Goose  or 
Duck 

Gravy  for  Grills  and 
Broils 

Gravy  for  Haddock, 
Baked 

Gravy  for  Hare 
Gravy  for  Hashes 
Gravy  for  Hashes, 
Cheap 

Gravy  for  Minced 

Yeal 

Gravy  for  Patties 
Gravy  for  Pike 
Gravy  for  Rissoles 
Gravy  for  Roast 
Meat 

Gravy  for  Roast 
Yenison 

Gravy  from  Liebig’s 
Extract  of  Meat 
Gravy  in  Haste 
Gravy,  Jelly  for 
Gravy,  Jugged 
Gravy,  Kidney 
Gravy,  made  without 
meat,  for  Fowls 
Gravy  Maigre  for 
Fish 

Gravy,  Onion 
Gravy,  Orange 
Gravy,  Piquant,  for 
Hash 

Gravy,  Seasoning  for 
Gravy,  Shallot 
Gravy  Soup,  with 
Vermicelli 
Gravy,  Stock  for 
Gravy,  To  Clarify 
Gravy,  To  Improve 
the  Flavour  and 
Strength  of 
Gravy,  To  Keep 
Gravy,  To  make  Mut- 
ton like  Venison 
Gravy,  Veal,  for 
White  Sauce 
Gravy,  White,  for 
Fish 

Gravy,  White  Roux, 
for  Thickening 
Grayling,  Sauce  for 
Green  Dutch 


Green,  for  Ducks 
Green  Mint 
Green  Ravigote 
Hach£e 

Haddock,  Boiled, 
with  Ego  Sauce 
Haddocks  in  Brown 
Sauce 

Ham,  for  Flavouring 
Gravies 

Ham,  for  Grills  and 
Broils 
Hanover 
Hare,  Sauce  for 
Hare,  Liver  Sauce 
for 

Hare,  Wine  Sauce 
for 

Harrogate,  for  Wild 
Fowl 

Hashes,  Sauce  for 
Herb 

Herb,  for  Flavour- 
ing 

Herring,  German 
Herring,  Sauce  for 
Hip,  German 
Holstein,  for  Fish 
Horseradish 
Horseradish,  Brown 
Horseradish,  for 
Cold  Roast  Beef 
Horseradish,  for  Hot 
Roast  Beef 
Horseradish,  Supe- 
rior Flavouring  for 
Horseradish  with 
Apples 

Horseradish  with 
Cream 

Horseradish  with 
Eggs 

Hot,  for  Broils 
Household  Gravy 
Indian 

Indian  Pickle 
Italian 

Italian,  for  Boiled 
Beef 

Italian  (Rousse  et 
Blanche) 

Italian,  White 
John  Dory,  Sauce  for 
Kidney  Gravy 
Kitchen  Mixed  Spice, 
for  White  Sauce 
Kitchiner’s  Store 
Lamb,  Sauce  for 
Lemon  and  Liver, 
for  Fowls 

Lemon,  for  Puddings 
Lemon,  White,  for 
Fowls 

Liebig’s  Extract  of 
Meat,  Gravy  from 
Liver  and  Lemon 
Liver  and  Parsley 
Liver,  for  Fish 
Liver,  for  Roast 
Hare 
Lobster 


Lobster,  Mock 
Lobster,  Piquant 
Lyonnaise 

Mackerel  or  Fennel 
Mackerel  Roe 
MaStre  d’Hotel 
Mandram 
Mango  Chutney 
Marmalade,  Orange 
Mary’s 

Matelote,  for  Pike 
Matrimony 
Mayonnaise 
Meat  Gravy,  for 
Sauce 
Milanese 
Milk  or  Cream 
Mint 

Mint,  Green 
Miser’s 
Mogul 
Morels 

Mushroom,  for 
Chicken 

Mushroom,  Brown 
Mushroom,  Pickled 
Mushroom,  White 
Mussel 
Mustard 

Mutton,  Sauce  for 
Naples,  for  Fish 
Nasturtium  Seed 
Neapolitan 
Old  Currant,  for 
Sucking  Pig,  &c. 
Olive,  for  Ducks,  &c. 
Onion 

Onion,  Brown 
Onion,  Brown,  Pi- 
quant 

Onion,  German 
Onion,  Soubise 
Onion,  White 
Onion, White, Common 
Onion,  Young 
Onions,  Burnt,  for 
Gravies 

Onions,  for  Season- 
ing 

Orange  Cream 
Orange,  for  Cold 
Meat 

Orange,  for  Ducks, 

&c. 

Orange,  for  Sweet 
Puddings 

Orange  Gravy,  for 
Teal,  &c. 

OuDE 

Oyster,  Brown 
Oyster,  Mock 
Oyster,  White 
Papillote,  for  Vf.al 
or  Mutton  Cutlets 
Paris,  for  Sweet 
Puddings 
Parsley 

Parsley  and  Liver 
Parsley,  Imitation 
Parsley  Juice,  for 
Colouring  Sauces 


Partridge,  Cold,  j 
Sauce  for 
Pike  Matelote 
Pike,  Sauces  for 
Pike,  White  Sauce 
for 

Pine-Apple,  for  Pud.  4 
dings 
Piquant 

Piquant,  for  Storing  j] 
Plum,  for  Puddings 
and  Sweet  Dishes 
Plum,  Simple,  for 
Sweet  Puddings 
Plum-Pudding 

POIVRADE 

PoiVRADE,  EASILY  MADE 
Poor  Man’s 
Poor  Man’s,  for  Cold 
Meat 

Portuguese,  for  Fish 
Poulette 

Potatoes  with  Sauce 
Potatoes  with  Sauce 
Piquant 

Potatoes  with  White 
Sauce 

Poultry,  Gravy  for 
Prince’s,  for  Broiled 
Fish 

Provencals 
Prune  ’ 

Pudding,  Oareme’s 
Pudding,  Sweet 
Punch,  for  Sweet 
Puddings 
Queen  Mary’s 
Queen’s,  for  Boiled 
Plum  Pudding 
Quin’s 

Rabbit,  Mushroom 
Sauce  for 

Rabbit,  Roasted, 
Sauce  for 
Rabbit,  Sauces  for 
Radish 

Radish,  Horse 
Raffald’s  Browning 
Ragouts,  Gravies  for 
Raspberry 
Raspberry,  Danish 
Ratafia,  for  Sweet 
Puddings 

Ravigote  Butter,  for 
Sauces 

Ravigote,  for  Hare 
and  Venison 
Ravigote,  Green,  for 
Salads 
Reading 

Red  Mullet,  Sauce 
for 

Regent’s,  for  Sweet 
Puddings 
Regent’s  Store 
Relishing 

Ricardo,  for  Game,  &c 
Rice  Flour,  for 
Thickening  Sauces 
Rice,  Substitute  for 
Bread  Sauce 
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Roast  Meat 
Bo BERT 

Bobert,  Ude's  way 
Boot  Gravy 
Bose 
Boux 

Boux,  Brown 

Boux,  White 

Boyal,  for  Fish 

Boyal,  for  Turkeys 

Bussian 

Sago 

Salad 

Salmi 

Salmon,  Sauces  for 

Salsify 

Shallot 

Sharp 

Shikaree 

Shrimp 

Sicilian 

Soubise 

Sorrel 


Spanish 

Spinach 

Store 

Superior 

Supreme 

Sweet 

Tarragon 

Tartar 

Thickening  for 

Tomato 

Truffle 

Turtle 

Universal 

Vanilla  Custard 

Vegetable  Marrow 

Veloute 

Venison 

Victoria 

Vinegar 

White 

Wine 

Worcester 

Yankee 


Sauces  and  Gravies,  Dr.  Kitchiner 

On. It  is  of  as  much  importance  that  the  cook 

should,  know  how  to  make  a boat  of  good  gravy 
for  her  poultry,  &c.,  as  that  it  should  he  sent 
up  of  proper  complexion  and  nicely  frothed. 

A great  deal  of  the  elegance  of  cookery  depends 
upon  the  accompaniments  to  each  dish  being- 
appropriate  and  well  adapted  to  it.  The  most 
homely  fare  may  be  made  relishing,  and  the 
most  excellent  and  independent  improved  by  a 
well-made  sauce— as  the  most  perfect  picture 
may  by  being  well  varnished.  “ It  is  the  duty  of 
a good  sauce,”  says  the  editor  of  the  ./thncincich 
dcs  Gourmands,  ‘ ‘ to  insinuate  itself  all  round  and 
about  the  maxillary  glands,  and.  imperceptibly 
awaken  into  activity  each  ramification  of  the 
organs  of  taste;  if  not  sufficiently  savoury, 
it  cannot  produce  this  effect,  and  if  too  piquant, 
it  will  paralyse,  instead  of  exciting,  those 
delicious  titillations  of  tongue  and  vibrations 
of  palate  that  only  the  most  accomplished 
philosophers  of  the  mouth  can  produce  on 
the  highly-educated  palates  of  thrice  happy 
grands  gourmands.” 

Let  your  sauces  each  display  a decided 
character ; send  up  your  plain  sauces  (oyster, 
lobster,  &c.)  as  pure  as  possible;  they  should 
only  taste  of  the  materials  from  which  they 
take  their  name.  The  imagination  of  most 
cooks  is  so  incessantly  on  the  hunt  for  a relish, 
that  they  seem  to  think  they  cannot  make  sauce 
sufficiently  savoury  without  putting  into  it 
everything  that  ever  was  eaten  ; and  supposing 
every  addition  must  be  an  improvement,  they 
frequently  overpower  the  natural  flavour  of 
their  plain  sauces  by  overloading  them  with 
salt  and  spices,  &c.  But  remember,  these  will 
he  deteriorated  by  any  addition,  save  only  just 
salt  enough  to  awaken  the  palate.  The  lover 
of  “ piquance”  and  compound  flavours  may 
havo  recourso  to  “ the  magazine  of  taste.”  On 
tho  contrary,  of  compound  sauces,  the  ingre- 
dients should  be  so  nicely  proportioned  that  no 
one  be  predominant ; so  that,  from  the  equal 
union  of  the  combined  flavours,  such  a fine 
mellow  mixture  may  bo  produced  whoso  very 
novelty  cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable  to  tho 


persevering  gourmand,  if  it  has  not  pretensions 
to  a permanent  place  at  his  table. 

An  ingenious  cook  will  form  as  endless  a 
variety  of  these  compositions  as  a musician 
with  his  seven  notes,  or  a painter  with  his 
colours ; no  part  of  her  business  offers  so  fair 
and  frequent  an  opportunity  to  display  her 
abilities.  Spices,  herbs,  &c.,  are  often  very 
absurdly  and  injudiciously  jumbled  together. 
Why  have  clove  and  allspice,  or  mace  and 
nutmeg  in  the  same  sauce? — or  marjoram, 
thyme,  and  savoury — or  onions,  leeks,  shallots, 
and  garlic?  One  will  very  well  supply  the 
place  of  the  other,  and  the  frugal  cook  may 
save  something  considerable  by  attending  to 
this,  to  the  advantage  of  her  employers,  and  her 
own  time  and  trouble.  You  might  as  well,  to 
make  soup,  order  one  quart  of  water  from  the 
Thames,  another  from  the  New  Biver,  a third 
from  Hampstead,  and  a fourth  from  Chelsea, 
with  a certain  portion  of  spring  and  rain- 
water. 

To  become  a perfect  mistress  of  the  art  ox 
cleverly  extracting  and  combining  flavours, 
besides  the  gift  of  a good  taste,  requires  all  the 
experience  and  skill  of  the  most  accomplished 
professor,  and  especially  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  palate  for  which  she  is  working. 
Send  your  sauces  to  table  as  hot  as  possible. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unsightly  than  the  surface 
of  a sauce  in  a frozen  state,  or  garnished  with 
grease  on  the  top.  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
this  is  to  pass  it  through  a tamis  or  napkin 
previously  soaked  in  cold  water;  the  coldness 
of  the  napkin  will  coagulate  the  fat,  and  only 
suffer  the  pure  gravy  to  pass  through  ; if  any 
particles  of  fat  remain  take  them  off  by  apply- 
ing filtering  paper  as  blotting  paper  is  applied 
to  writing.  Let  your  sauces  boil  up  after  you 
put  in  wine,  anchovy,  or  thickening,  that  their 
flavours  may  be  well  blended  with  the  other 
ingredients ; and  keep  in  mind  that  the  chef 
d' oeuvre  of  cookery  is  to  entertain  the  mouth 
without  offending  the  stomach.  The  cook’s 
judgment  must  direct  her  to  lessen  or  increase 
either  of  the  ingredients  according  to  the  taste 
of  those  she  works  for,  and  will  always  be  on 
the  alert  to  ascertain  what  are  the  favourite 
accompaniments  desired  with  each  dish. 

When  you  open  a bottle  of  ketchup,  essence 
of  anchovy,  &c.,  throw  away  the  old  cork,  and 
stop  it  closely  with  a new  cork  that  will  fit  it 
very  tight.  Economy  in  corks  is  extremely 
unwise;  in  order  to  save  a mere  trifle  in  the 
price  of  the  cork,  you  run  tho  risk  of  losing 
the  valuable  article  it  is  intended  to  preserve. 
It  is  a vulgar  error  that  a bottle  must  be 
well  stopped  when  the  cork  is  forced  down 
even  with  tho  mouth  of  it ; it  is  rather  a sign 
that  the  cork  is  too  small,  and  it  should  be 
re-drawn  and  a larger  one  put  in. 

Sauces,  To  Colour. — When  spinach- 
leaves  for  green  colouring  cannot  be  had,  take 
a handful  of  young  parsley-leaves  stripped 
from  the  stalks.  Wash  and  dry  them,  and 
pound  them  in  a mortar.  Put  tho  pulp  upon 
a reversed  sieve,  and  press  the  juice  through 
it  with  a wooden  spoon.  Put  tho  juice  into  a 
small  jar,  set  this  in  a pan  of  boiling  water, 
and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  three  or  four 
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minutes.  (For  additional  information  regard- 
ing the  colouring  of  sauces,  see  Colouring.) 

Sauces,  To  Thicken.— Saucos  may  ho 
thickened  with  roux,  brown  and  white,  arrow- 
root,  ground  rice,  flour,  eggs,  butter,  and  milk, 
or  cream.  (For  thickening  with  roux  see  Roux, 
or  Thickening,  Brown.)  Whon  eggs  aro  used, 
the  yolks  only  are  needed.  The  sauce  should 
be  allowed  to  cool  for  two  minutes.  The  yolks 
should  then  be  beaten,  mixed  with  a little  of 
the  sauce,  and  added  gradually  to  the  rest.  The 
sauce  should  then  be  stirred  without  ceasing 
until  it  is  quite  hot,  and  it  should  on  no  account 
be  allowed  to  boil.  Flour,  ground  rice,  and 
arrowroot  should  first  be  mixed  smoothly  with 
a little  cold  liquor,  and  to  this  should  bo  added 
a little  hot  liquor.  The  mixture  should  then 
be  poured  slowly  with  one  hand  into  the  sauce, 
which  should  be  well  stirred  with  the  other, 
and  it  should  be  allowed  to  boil  until  it  is  so 
thick  that  it  will  coat  the  spoon.  Butter  and 
milk,  or  cream,  though  often  spoken  of  as 
thickening  sauces,  tend  more  to  enrich  than  to 
thicken  them.  Cream  or  milk  should  be  boile  1 
before  being  added  to  boiling  sauce,  and  butter 
should  always  be  stirred  into  the  sauce  cold 
the  moment  before  serving,  and  after  the  sauce- 
pan has  been  taken  from  the  fire. 

Sauer  Kraut. — This  preparation  is  largely 
used  throughout  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  especially  in  German)-.  It  is  served  as  an 
accompaniment  to  smoked  • meats,  boiled  ham, 
bacon,  beef,  or  sausages.  The  taste  for  this 
delicacy  is  certainly  an  acquired  one,  but  it  is  a 
very  general  one  in  some  districts.  Sauer  kraut 
is  considered  an  excellent  antiscorbutic.  Take 
large  well-grown  cabbages  with  fine  white 
hearts.  Remove  the  outer  leaves  and  stalks, 
and  shred  the  cabbages  very  finely.  Cover  the 
bottom  of  a large  pan  or  tub  with  cabbage- 
leaves.  Throw  in  the  cabbage  as  it  is  shred, 
and  sprinkle  salt  evenly  upon  the  layers.  One 
handful  of  salt  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  a 
large  panful  of  shred  cabbage ; too  much  salt 
will  prevent  fermentation.  Keep  pressing  the 
cabbage  down  closely  as  it  is  thrown  in.  When 
the  vessel  is  quite  full,  sprinkle  a little  salt 
over  the  top,  and  cover  it  first  with  cab- 
bage-leaves and  then  with  a linen  cloth ; lay  a 
wooden  cover  over  all,  and  on  this  put  a heavy 
weight.  Keep  the  pan  in  a warm  cellar  till 
fermentation  has  begun.  This  may  be  known 
by  small  white  globules  forming  on  the  surface. 
When  the  moisture  dries  in  a crust  over  the 
top  the  kraut  is  ready  for  use.  It  should  bo 
kept  in  a cool  place  till  wanted.  Once  a week 
tho  cabbage-leaves  should  either  be  renewed  or 
washed,  and  the  linen  cloth  should  he  washed 
in  cold  water,  and  replaced.  Some  persons  put 
caraway-seeds  and  juniper-berries  amongst  the 
layers,  and  think  tho  kraut  is  improved  by  tho 
addition.  If,  owing  to  any  cause,  after  waiting 
two  or  three  days  there  is  no  sign  of  fermenta- 
tion, a cold  weak  brine  of  salt  and  wator  should 
be  poured  over  the  cabbage.  The  cabbages  will 
be  all  tho  better  if  they  aro  allowod  to  lio  in  a 
cool  corner  for  sovoral  days  before  being  used. 
Time,  three  weeks  to  prepare  tho  kraut.  It 
will  keep  for  a year. 


Sauer  Kraut  (another  way).— Select  sound 
solid  cabbages,  slice  them  across,  and  place  ' 
the  slices  in  a barrel  in  layers  about  four  inches 
high;  over  each  layer  strew  a handful  of  salt 
and  some  caraway  seeds.  Press  the  whole 
down  tightly,  and  whon  the  barrel  is  full  place  ' 
a heavy  weight  upon  tho  end.  After  standing  a 
week,  according  to  the  temperature,  the  mass 
will  begin  more  or  less  to  ferment ; and  when  ; 
the  fermentation  is  over  the  barrel  should 
be  headed  up.  There  is  no  vinegar  used  in  the  * 
preparation. 

Sauer  Kraut  (Dr.  Kitchiner’s  recipe).— 
Take  a dozen  hard  white  cabbages,  trim  and 
divide  them  into  quarters,  take  out  all  the 
stalks  from  the  heart  of  the  cabbage,  cut  it 
transversely  with  a knife  or  chaif-cutter  into 
very  small  slips.  Mix  six  pounds  of  salt  with 
four  ounces  of  juniper  berries  and  an  ounce  of 
caraway  seed;  put  the  cabbage  into  a cask, 
first  strewing  the  bottom  with  some  of  the 
mixture,  then  a layer  of  cabbage ; take  care 
that  the  head  of  the  cask  slips  down  within 
the  staves  and  fits  closely  to  the  sides;  press  ; 
the  cover  down,  and  lay  a large  stone  on 
it.  Set  the  cask  in  a shed  or  outhouse  for 
three  months,  it  will  then  be  coming  ready  for 
use.  When  you  use  it  take  care  of  the  stone  i 
and  cover,  scrape  aside  some  of  the  top,  take 
out  what  you  want,  and  replace  what  you 
scraped  off  the  top,  and  cover  down  the  cask 
as  closely  as  before.  Put  the  kraut  into  a 
stewpan  with  a little  cold  water,  simmer  it  for 
half  an  hour,  drain  in  a colander ; when  done, 
put  the  meat  you  intend  to  dress  into  the  stew- 
pan  and  cover  it  over  with  the  kraut;  put  just 
water  enough  to  stew  the  meat  and  give  gravy 
to  serve  up  with  it.  When  you  dish  up,  put 
the  kraut  and  gravy  first  into  the  dish,  and  lay 
the  meat  on  them.  It  may  be  added  that  some 
sauer  kraut  is  so  juicy  as  not  to  require  any 
water : the  fatty  materials  employed  by  the 
Germans  to  stew  with  it  are  generally  sufficient. 

Sauer  Kraut,  To  Cook.— Lay  a good- 

sized  piece  of  butter  in  a saucepan,  and  let  it 
melt.  Put  in  half  the  sauer  kraut,  and  lay  on 
this  the  meat  to  be  made  ready  with  it : either 
ham  or  bacon  smoked  and  pared,  pork,  or  any 
sort  of  sausage.  Over  all  place  the  other  half 
of  the  kraut,  pour  in  a glassful  of  white  wine, 
and  add  a little  water  occasionally  to  moisten 
it.  Cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  let  the 
contents  stew  gently  till  the  sauer  kraut  is 
soft  and  yellow.  When  cooked  enough,  take 
out  the  meat.  Dredge  in  a table-spoonful  of 
flour,  let  the  kraut  stew  half  an  hour  longer, 
then  place  tho  meat  again  in  the  saucepan  to  get 
quite  hot.  Stir  the  kraut  now  and  then  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  and  take  caro  that  it  does  not 
burn.  What  is  left  over  of  the  sauer  kraut 
is  good  warmed  up  on  tho  following  day  or  a 
day  or  two  after ; it  may  be  served  with  somo 
other  meat.  As  an  accompaniment  to  smoked 
meats,  roast  pork,  sausages,  &c.,  sauer  kraut 
may  bo  prepared  in  the  way  just  described,  but 
without  tho  meat ; if  so,  stir  in  a thickening  of 
flour  and  butter  before  sending  to  table.  If  19 
to  bo  observed  that  sauer  kraut  can  hardly  be 
cooked  too  much.  It  requires  at  first  from  t«o 
and  a half  to  throe  hours'  stowing. 
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Sauer  Kraut,  To  Dress  (another  mode). 
— Take  two  pounds  of  kraut,  throw  it  into 
boiling  water,  and  let  it  romain  for  ten  minutes. 
: Cool  it,  and  draw  the  water  from  it.  Dissolve 
a pint  of  clarified  fat  in  a large  stewpan,  put 
in  the  kraut,  pour  a quart  of  stock  over  it, 
cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  simmer  the 
kraut  gently  over  a slow  fire  till  it  is  soft  and 
yellow.  When  it  has  simmered  five  or  six 
hours,  put  with  it  a bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  an 
onion  stuck  with  two  cloves,  a pinch  of  pepper, 
one  pound  of  pork  sausages,  half  a pound  of 
bacon,  and  half  a pound  of  German  sausage. 
Boil  all  gently  together,  and  take  out  the  meat 
when  it  is  done  enough.  The  sausages  will  be 
done  first,  and  the  bacon  last.  Drain  the  sauer 
kraut,  and  pile  it  on  a hot  dish.  Lay  the 
sausages  upon  it,  then  cut  the  rest  of  the  meat 
iinto  neat  pieces,  and  arrange  them  all  round. 

| Serve  very  hot. 

Sauer  Kraut,  To  Dress  (another  mode). 
— Take  as  much  kraut  as  will  be  required  out  of 
the  barrel,  and  wash  it  lightly  first  in  warm  and 
then  in  cold  water.  Dissolve  a slice  of  fresh 
butter  in  a saucepan,  put  in  half  of  the  kraut, 
lay  upon  this  the  meat  which  it  is  to  accom- 
pany— ham,  beef,  pork  sausages,  &c.,  are  those 
usually  served  with  it — lay  the  remainder  of  the 
kraut  on  the  meat,  and  pour  over  it  a little  stock 
md  a glass  of  wine  if  liked.  Add  stock  or  water 
iccasionally,  as  it  is  required,  to  moisten  the 
preparation,  and  stir  it  every  now  and  then 
;o  keep  it  from  burning.  Cover  closely,  and 
simmer  gently  over  a slow  fire  until  the 
neat  is  done  enough,  and  the  kraut  is  soft. 
Serve  the  meat  on  a hot  dish  with  the  sauer 
craut  round  it.  It  can  scarcely  be  boiled  too 
ong,  and  can  be  warmed  up  again  with  fresh 
neat  a second  time.  Time  to  boil,  not  less  than 
hrec  hours  at  the  first  boiling.  Sufficient,  two 
munds  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Sauer  Kraut,  To  Pickle.— The  bl- 
owing interesting  particulars  as  to  the  German 
iractice  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  sauer 
Taut  are  drawn  from  the  “ German  National 
/Ookery.”  The  finest  and  hardest  white  cab- 
les must  be  chosen,  and  the  colour  will  be 
mproved  if  they  are  allowed  to  lie  heaped 
age t her  in  a cool  corner  for  several  days  before 
emg  used.  The  cutting  is  usually  done  with 
n instrument  called  a kohlhobel  (cabbage- 
lane).  Instead  of  this  a large  knife  will  do. 

av  away  tho  outer  leaves  of  the  cabbages, 
nd  halve  and  quarter  them.  Cut  out  the 
talks  and  larger  ribs  of  the  leaves.  Begin  at 
top  of  the  head  to  cut  them  across  in  very 
arrow  strips.  Have  ready  a well-seasoned 
i -barrel,  or  pickling-tub,  or  an  earthen 
read-pan  would  do.  Cover  tho  bottom  of  the 
essel  with  clean  cabbago-leavos,  throw  in  the 
1 it  iH  cut,  sprinklo  it  with  salt, 

piaiiy  dispersed  as  it  is  thrown  in.  Many 
a,tftr  ln  a few  juniper-berries  or  caraway- 
'?c  s.-  the  shred  cabbage  is  put  into  tho 
nb"  ■ur?ulc*  he  stamped  down  hard  with  a 
i.  ‘ *v  hon  all  is  packed  close,  strew  a little 
over  the  top,  cover  it  with  a fow  cabbagc- 
es,  and  then  with  a clean  linen  cloth.  Put 
.!  a 'voodon  lid  that  will  fit  inside  tho  vessefl, 
tty  on  this  a heavy  stono.  Do  not  put  tho 
53-x.e. 


“ kraut-stand  ” in  too  cool  a place  till  f el-menta- 
tion has  begun  ; this  may  bo  known  by  small 
white  globules  forming  on  tho  brine,  which 
ought  to  appear  abovo  the  kraut  after  a day 
or  two.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  boil  salt  and 
water,  let  it  get  cold,  and  then  pour  it  over. 
This  latter  must  not  be  a strong  brine.  A good 
handful  of  salt  is  enough  to  allow  for  a large 
bucket  or  firkin  of  cut  cabbage ; too  much  pre- 
vents fermentation.  In  a fortnight  the  cloth 
on  the  top  must  be  well  washed  in  cold  water, 
and  spread  over  again.  At  the  same  time  the 
leaves  on  the  top  must  either  be  well  rinsed 
also  or  renewed.  This  washing  must  be  done 
once  every  week,  whether  kraut  is  taken  out  or 
not.  In  two  or  three  weeks  it  is  pickled  enough 
for  use,  and  will  keep  good  for  a year. 

Saunders. — Mince  one  pound  of  under- 
dressed meat  of  any  kind,  moisten  with  two 
or  three  spoonfuls  of  good  gravy,  and  season 
with  pepper  and  salt.  Spread  a layer  of  mashed 
potatoes  on  a dish,  put  the  mince  upon  them, 
and  cover  the  whole  with  mashed  potatoes. 
Eough  the  surface  of  the  potatoes  with  a fork, 
and  bake  the  preparation  in  a moderate  oven. 
When  it  is  lightly  browned  on  the  top  it  is 
done  enough.  Send  to  table  with  it  in  a tureen 
a little  of  the  same  gravy  with  which  it  was 
moistened.  Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour.  Prob- 
able cost,  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  cold  meat. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Sausage. — Sausages  are  made  of  fresh  meat 
of  any  kind  finely  minced,  highly  seasoned,  and 
put  into  skins  prepared  for  the  purpose.  In 
the  country  they  are  mostly  made  at  home,  but 
in  large  towns  they  are  generally  bought  ready- 
made. When  the  latter  plan  is  adopted,  care 
should  be  taken  to  purchase  the  sausages  of  a 
thoroughly  respectable  dealer,  as  the  mode  of 
their  preparation  offers  peculiar  temptations 
to  the  introduction  into  their  composition  of 
unpalatable  meat  which  could  not  be  otherwise 
used.  Sometimes  sausages  are  made  without 
skins ; when  skins  are  used  they  should  first  be 
cleansed  with  scrupulous  care.  Various  kinds 
of  _ meat  are  made  into  sausages,  pork  and  beef 
being  the  most  common  ; the  proportion  of 
seasoning  used  varies  with  individual  taste. 
As  a general  rule,  half  an  ounce  of  salt  and  a, 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pepper  will  sufficiently 
season  a pound  of  sausage-meat. 

Sausage  Cakes,  Soyer’s.— Chop  some 
lean  pork  very  fine,  having  previously  detached 
all  the  skin  and  bone,  and  to  every  pound  of 
meat  add  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  fat 
bacon,  half  an  ounce  of  salt,  a salt-spoonful  of 
pepper,  the  quarter  of  a nutmeg  grated,  six 
young  green  chopped  onions,  and  a little 
chopped  parsley.  When  the  whole  is  well 
chopped,  put  into  a mortar  and  pound  well 
finishing  with  three  eggs ; then  have  ready  a 
pig  s caul,  which  cut  into  pieces  large  enough 
to  told  a piece  of  the  abovo  preparation  tho  size 
ot  an  egg,  which  wrap  up,  keeping  to  tho  shape 
o an  egg,  but  rather  flattened,  and  broil  very 
gently  over  a modorato  fire. 

Sausage  Dumplings.— Take  as  many 
sausages  as  it  is  intended  to  make  dumplings. 
Lend  each  one  into  a ring,  and  sew  or  skewes 
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it  in  that  position.  Encloso  it  in  good  suet  crust, 
pinch  tho  edges  securely  to  prevent  leakage, 
and  tie  each  dumpling  in  a separate  cloth. 
When  all  are  finished  plunge  the  dumplings 
into  a pan  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  quickly 
until  done  enough.  Turn  them  out  carefully, 
and  serve  at  once.  Brown  sauce  should  be 
sent  to  table  with  them.  Sausages  dressed  in 
this  way  are  always  liked  by  children.  Time 
to  boil  the  dumplings,  half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  3d.  each.  Sufficient, 
one  for  each  person. 

Sausage,  Italian— Mince  two  pounds  of 
lean  pork  with  one  pound  of  fat  pork.  Season 
the  mixture  with  salt,  mixed  spice,  coriander- 
seed,  and  bruised  aniseed.  When  the  ingre- 
dients are  thoroughly  blended,  moisten  the 
mixture  with  pig’s  blood  and  white  wine  suf- 
ficiently to  bind  it  together,  but  be  careful  not 
to  render  it  too  moist.  Cut  some  narrow  strips 
from  the  best  part  of  a calf’s  head,  mix  these 
with  the  mince,  and  put  the  preparation  into 
sausage-skins.  Tie  the  ends  securely,  plunge 
the  sausages  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  them 
gently  until  done  enough.  Afterwards  dry 
them  in  a smoke-house,  or  in  a chimney  over  a 
wood  fire,  till  they  become  hard.  Time  to  boil, 
half  an  hour. 

Sausage-meat  Cakes.— Make  the  sau- 
sage-meat in  the  usual  way,  and  allow  two  parts 
of  lean  to  one  of  fat.  Season  nicely,  and  after 
mincing  the  meat  pound  it  lightly  in  a mortar. 
Make  it  up  into  round  cakes ; flour  these,  and 
fry  them  in  hot  fat  till  they  are  lightly  browned 
on  both  sides.  Take  them  up,  drain  them 
on  a sieve,  and  serve  on  a hot  dish.  Send 
brown  sauce  to  table  with  them.  If  liked,  the 
sausage-cakes  can  be  placed  round  a dish  with 
mashed  potatoes  in  the  centre.  Time  to  fry, 
ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  to  Is.  per 
pound. 

Sausage-meat  Cakes  (another  way).— 
Take  two  or  more  pounds  of  good  sausage-meat. 
Press  it  into  a buttered  dish,  and  bake  in  a 
gentle  oven.  "When  done  enough,  turn  it  out, 
and  send  it  to  table  with  a little  gravy  round  it, 
and  more  in  a tureen.  If  preferred,  the  cake 
may  be  steamed  over  boiling  water  instead  of 
being  baked.  Time  to  bake,  one  hour  or  more. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pound 


Sausage-meat  Stuffing. — Take  equal 
weights  of  lean  and  fat  pork.  Mince  finely, 
first  separately  and  afterwards  together,  and 
mix  with  them  a third  of  their  weight  in 
finely-grated  bread-crumbs.  Season  the  mix- 
ture  with  pepper,  salt,  and  pounded  mace,  and 
bind  it  together  with  yolk  of  egg.  When  the 
ingredients  are  thoroughly  blended,  the  force- 
meat is  roady  for  use.  If  liked,  a little  powdered 
mace  and  a small  proportion  of  chopped  sage 
can  be  added  to  tho  preparation.  Probable 
cost,  one  pound  of  stuffing,  1b.  Sufficient  for  a 
moderate-sized  turkey. 

Sausage  Pie.— Mince  separately  one  pound 
of  lean  beef,  one  pound  of  sheep’s  or  pig’s  liver, 
and  half  a pound  of  fat  pork.  When  finely 
shred,  mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  add 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  stale  crumb  of  broad 
grated,  a tea  spoonful  of  unmixed  mustard,  a 


tea-spoonful  of  powdered  white  sugar,  and  a 
little  pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne.  Moisten  the 
preparation  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  cold 
water.  Press  it  into  a buttered  dish,  lay  one 
or  two  slices  of  fat  bacon  on  the  top,  and 
bake  in  a gentle  oven.  Serve  hot  or  cold. 
Time  to  bake,  about  two  hours  Probable 
cost,  Is.  lOd.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  person#. 

Sausage  Poison.— It  is  well  known  that 
sausages  made  or  kept  under  certain  unknown 
conditions  are  occasionally  highly  poisonous; 
and  in  Germany,  where  sausages  form  a staple 
article  of  diet,  fatal  cases  of  sausage  poisoning  , 
are  by  no  means  rare.  The  symptoms  are  slow  < 
in  appearing:  three  or  four  days  sometimes  } 
elapsing  before  they  manifest  themselves.  ’Die 
poison  may  be  described  as  of  the  narcotico-  j 
irritant  character,  and  is  very  dangerous.  Dr 
Taylor  in  his  “Medical  Jurisprudence”  records: j 
the  cases  of  three  persons  who  died  from  thi  j 
effects  of  liver-sausages,  which  bad  been  made* 
from  an  apparently  healthy  pig,  slaughters 
only  the  week  before.  The  inspection  thre\ 
no  light  on  the  cause  of  death.  This  case  differ 
from  those  commonly  occurring  in  Germany,  i \ 
this  respect : that  here  the  sausages  were  fresh 
while  the  sausages  which  have  proved  poisonou 
in  Germany  had  always  been  made  a long  time 
Dr.  Kemer,  a German  physician,  who  ha 
specialty  studied  the  subject,  believes  that  th 
poison  is  an  acid,  formed  in  consequence  of 
modified  process  of  putrefaction;  others  regar 
it  as  an  empvreumatic  oil.  - 

Sausage  Pudding. — Line  a modcrati 

sized  pudding-basin  with  good  suet  crust ; fill 
with  one  pound  of  fresh  pork  sausages  whic 
have  been  scalded  and  have  had  the  skins  r 
moved,  and  pour  over  it  a sauce  made  as  fo 
lows: — Mince  an  onion,  and  fry  it  with  tv 
sage-leaves  in  butter  till  the  onion  begins  4 ! 
turn  yellow.  Dredge  a dessert-spoonful  of  flo: 
over  it,  and  pour  upon  it  two  or  three  tab!  j 
spoonfuls  of  good  stock.  Stir  the  sauce  ov 
the  fire  till  it  boils,  season  with  salt  and  cayenr 
let  it  cool,  and  strain  it  over  the  sausage 
Cover  the  pudding  with  the  pastry  with  whi 
the  dish  was  lined.  Tie  it  in  a pudding-clot 
plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  quick 
till  the  pudding  is  done  enough.  Turn  it  up 
a hot  dish,  and  send  brown  gravy  to  tabic  wr 
it.  Time  to  boil  the  pudding,  an  hour  and 
half.  Probable  cost,  sausages,  Is.  per  pound. 


Sausage  Rolls.  —Take  half  a sausage  ( 
lengthwise  for  each  roll.  Enclose  the  ha 
pastry  six  inches  square  and  an  eighth  ot 
inch  thick.  Pinch  the  edges  securely,  and  to 
bake  tho  roll  on  a baking  sheet  in  a well-heat 
oven.  They  may  be  served  hot  or  cold, 
take  equal  weights  of  cold  dressed  chicken  a 
tongue,  or  cold  roast  veal  and  ham.  Mmce  i 
meat  finely,  mid  season  well  with  salt,  cayen 
and  powdered  sweet  herbs.  Ihe  laltci  ina) 
omitted,  if  liked.  Press  the  mince  togetl 
and  enclose  it  in  a puff  paste,  or  good  pas 
that  is  largo  enough  to  contain  it.  1mk 
well-heated  oven.  These  rolls  are  ospecia 
adapted  for  pic-nic  parties.  Time  tobukc, 
an  hour  for  fresh  meat,  fifteen  minutes 
cooked  meat. 
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Sausage  Toast  (a  breakfast  cliak) . — Fry  or 
bake  two  or  three  sausages.  When  done  enough , 
strip  the  skin  from  them,  and  spread  tho  meat 
on  a slice  of  brown  bread  toasted  and  buttered. 
Grate  a spoonful  of  gruyere  or  Cheshire  cheose 
over  the  meat,  and  serve  hot.  Time,  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  to  fry  the  sausages.  Probable 
cost,  9d.  Sufficient  for  one  person. 

Sausages.  — Recipes  for  the  following 
sausages  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
headings  : — 

Beef 

Beef,  Home-made 
Bologna 

Bologna,  with 

Onions 

Forcemeat  of  Sau- 
sages 
Fowl 

Frankfort 
Game 

Ham,  German 
Jewish,  or  Chorissa 
Liver 

Liver,  Mecklenburg 
Lobster 
Marrow 
Mecklenburg 
Mecklenburg  Liver 
Mutton 

Sausages  are  a convenient  method  of  pre- 
serving many  sorts  of  meat  that  would  not 
keep  well  otherwise  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  principle  of  making  all  sausages  is  alike, 
and  consists  in  simply  chopping  the  particular 
kind  of  meat  employed,  and  seasoning  it  with 
spices  and  herbs  of  various  kinds,  bread-crumbs 
and  eggs,  salt,  or  mustard,  or  any  of  these 
ingredients,  mixed  in  such  proportions  as  are 
agreeable.  Then  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  por- 
tions of  the  prepared  intestines  of  a hog,  sheep, 
or  calf,  very  well  washed  and  scraped  till 
thoroughly  clean.  Amongst  the  herbs  em- 
ployed are  the  following : shallot,  onions,  leek, 
sage,  thyme,  garlic,  marjoram,  and  parsley. 
For  some  kinds  of  sausages,  besides  meat, 
anchovies,  oysters,  and  red  herring  are  added. 
The  blood  of  various  animals,  as  the  ox,  hog, 
goose,  &c.,  are  used  in  this  way,  mixed  with 
oatmeal,  crumbs  of  bread,  and  seasonings  of 
various  kinds.  The  Germans  have  acquired  a 
high  reputation  for  the  manufacture  of  sausages, 
in  which  smoked  meat  is  generally  used. 

Sausages  and  Cabbage.— Cut  off  tho 
outer  loaves  and  tho  hard  stalk  from  a fine- 
hearted  savoy  or  cabbage,  and  carefully  cloanse 
it  from  all  impurities.  Slice  it  finely,  as  if  it 
were  to  bo  pickled,  rinso  it  well,  and  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  as  much  boiling  (unsaltcd)  water 
as  will  barely  cover  it.  Let  it  boil  till  quite 
tender,  stirring  occasionally  to  keep  it  from 
burning  to  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan.  Add  a 
httio  more  water  if  necessary,  but  be  sparing 
m putting  this  in.  When  tho  cabbage  is  tender, 
tnoro  ought  to  be  in  the  pan  as  much  liquor  only 
as  will  moisten  the  vegetable.  Lay  a pound 
or  more  of  fresh  sausages  in  tho  centre  of  the 
coo'<ed  cabbage,  cover  the  saucepan  closely  to 


I koep  in  the  heat  and  vapour,  and  stew  the 
I sausage  gently  until  done  enough.  Lift  it  out, 
lay  it  on  a round  of  toast  in  a hot  dish,  strain  the 
liquor  in  the  pan  over  it  and  the  toast,  and  servo 
the  cabbage  neatly  piled  on  a separate  dish.  If 
thcro  are  any  remains  when  the  dish  is  taken 
from  the  table,  they  may  bo  heated  again  in  the 
same  way,  and  sent  to  table  a second  time. 
Supposing  that  the  cabbage  only  is  left,  it  may 
be  heated,  put  on  a dish  with  poached  eggs, 
accompanied  by  an  eqtial  number  of  slices  of 
toasted  bacon  laid  upon  it.  Time  to  stew  the 
sausages,  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  per- 
sons. 

Sausages,  Baked. — As  sausages,  and 
especially  pork  sausages,  need  to  be  thoroughly 
dressed  to  be  wholesome,  it  is  a good  plan, 
when  there  is  time,  to  bake  instead  of  frying 
them.  Put  them  in  a dripping-tin  in  a single 
layer,  placing  a little  fat  in  the  dish  with 
them,  and  bake  in  a inoderately-heated  oven. 
When  they  are  brown  upon  one  side,  turn  them 
upon  the  other  ; if  they  are  freshly  made  they 
will  not  need  to  be  pricked.  They  should  be 
baked  very  gently.  When  done  enough,  lift 
them  out,  drain  them,  make  brown  sauce  for 
them,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time  to  bake,  one 
hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Id.  per 
pound.  Sufficient,  one  pound  for  three  persons. 

Sausages,  Boiled. — Put  the  sausages  into 
boiling  water,  let  them  boil  up  once,  then  draw 
the  saucepan  to  the  side,  and  let  the  sausages 
simmer  gently  until  done  enough.  Drain 
them,  and  serve  upon  toast.  Time  to  boil 
the  sausages,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  according 
to  size.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound. 

Sausages,  Bologna. — These  sausages  are 
generally  eaten  undressed,  and  put  into  large 
skins.  Ox-skins  are  the  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  Real  Bologna  sausages  can  only  be 
bought.  To  imitate  them,  take  three  pounds 
each  of  lean  beef  and  lean  pork ; put  the  meat 
into  hot  water,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for 
half  an  hour.  Take  it  up,  shred  it  finely,  each 
kind  separately,  and  mix  with  it  a pound  and  a 
half  of  finely-shred  beef  suet.  Mix  the  meats 
thoroughly,  season  the  mixture  with  fine  pep- 
per, thyme,  and  ground  mace,  and  pound  it  to 
a smooth  paste.  Fill  the  prepared  skins  with 
it,  and  in  filling  them  put  long  thin  strips  of 
fat  bacon  in  among  the  meat.  Tie  the  skins  in 
eight- inch  lengths;  put  the  sausages  in  brine 
for  ten  days,  then  smoke  them  in  the  usual 
way.  Rub  pepper  over  the  outside,  and  hang 
them  in  a cool,  dry  place  till  wanted.  They 
will  need  only  to  be  cut  into  slices  and  arrange!! 
neatly  on  a napkin  before  being  sent  to  table. 
Time  to  smoke  the  sausages,  three  or  four 
months.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d.  per  pound. 

Sausages,  Fried.  — Melt  a little  butter 
m a frying-pan,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dissolved 
put  in  the  sausages  in  a single  layer.  Dredge 
fiour  over  them,  and  fry  over  a very  gentle  fire 
till  they  aro  browned,  moving  them  about, 
that  thoy  may  be  equally  coloured  all ; over. 
Dram  tho  fat  from  them  by  laying  them  on  a 
hair  sievo  boforo  the  fire  for  a minute  or  two, 
and  serve  them  on  a,  toast,  or  round  a mould  q£ 
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mashed  potatoes.  Send  sauce  to  table  in  a 
tureen  (see  Sausages,  Sauco  for).  As  sausages, 
especially  when  made  of  pork,  need  to  bo  well 
dressod,  care  must  be  taken  to  heat  them  very 
gradually,  so  that  they  may  not  be  burnt 
outside  before  they  are  done  enough  in  the 
centre.  When  the  oven  is  moderately  heated, 
they  may  with  advantage  be  baked  instead  of 
fried.  Time  to  fry,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  a 
pound  of  sausages  for  three  persons. 

Sausages,  Fried,  with  Apples.— Take 
half  a pound  of  sausages  and  six  apples.  Slice 
four  of  the  apples  into  pieces  as  thick  as  a five- 
shilling  piece,  and  cut  the  remaining  two  into 
quarters.  Fry  them  with  the  sausages  of  a fine 
light  brown,  and  lay  the  sausages  in  the  centre 
of  the  dish  and  the  apples  round.  Garnish  with 
the  quartered  apples. 

Sausages,  Home-made.— Three  or  four 
recipes  are  here  given  for  making  sausage-meat. 
Tastes  vary,  and  the  quantity  of  seasoning  used 
must  vary  with  them ; but  the  process  of  manu- 
facture is  always  the  same.  It  Bhould  be  re- 
nembered  that  though  scraps  and  trimmings  of 
/neat  may  be  used  for  making  sausages,  they 
should  be  perfectly  sweet  and  palatable,  and 
should  be  carefully  freed  from  skin  and  sinew, 
also  that  the  sausages  will  be  lighter,  though 
not  quite  so  inviting  in  appearance,  if  the  meat 
is  coarsely  rather  than  finely  shred.  No.  1. 
Shred  half  a pound  of  sound  beef  suet,  and 
one  pound  of  lean  beef.  Mix  thoroughly,  and 
pound  the  mixture  in  a mortar.  Season  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  spices.  If  skins  are  not  used, 
the  sausages  may,  if  liked,  be  dipped  in  egg 
and  bread-crumbs  before  being  fried  or  baked. 
No.  2.  Mince  finely  two  pounds  of  lean  pork 
and  one  pound  of  fat  bacon.  Add  a seasoning 
of  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  salt,  one  of  pepper,  two 
of  powdered  sage,  with  a pinch  of  grated  nut- 
meg and  powdered  mace ; finely-shred  shallot 
may  be  added,  or  not.  Thoroughly  mix  the 
seasoning  with  the  meat ; three-parts  fill 
the  skins  with  the  mixture,  and  hang  them 
in  a cool  place  till  wanted.  No.  3.  Mince 
separately  three  pounds  of  lean  and  two  of  fat 
pork.  Mix  them,  and  add  three  table-spoonfuls 
of  powdered  sage,  two  ounces  and  a half  of  salt, 
and  one  ounce  of  pepper.  Blend  the  ingredients 
thoroughly.  A small  nutmeg  grated  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  powdered  mace  may  be  added, 
or  not.  No.  4.  Cut  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf 
into  slices,  soak  it  in  water  till  it  is  soft,  then 
squeeze  it  dry  in  a cloth.  Mix  it  thoroughly 
with  two  pounds  of  lean  pork  and  a pound  and 
a half  of  fat  pork;  add  pepper,  salt,  lemon, 
thyme,  powdered  sage,  and  grated  nutmeg. 
Half  fill  the  skins  with  tho  mixture,  and  bake 
or  boil  the  sausages  when  wanted.  They 
should  bo  used  as  soon  as  possible,  as  tho  soaked 
bread  will  prevent  them  keeping.  No.  5. 
Mince  separately  a pound  of  beef  suet  and  a 
pound  of  lean  pork.  Mix  the  ingredients,  and 
pound  them  thoroughly,  and  with  them  two 
large  table-spoonfuls  of  grated  bread-crumbs. 
Add  a seasoning  of  salt,  popper,  and  powdered 
sago,  and  bind  the  mixture  together  with  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs.  No.  6.  Take  half  a pound 
of  lean  veal,  half  a pound  of  pork,  fat  and 


lean  together,  and  half  a pound  of  beef  suet. 
Shred  all  finely,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Add  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  finely-grated  crumb  of 
bread,  three  sage-leaves  chopped  small,  half  a 
small  nutmeg  grated,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a 
salt-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  four  inches  of 
lemon-rind  finely  sirred.  A pinch  of  marjoram 
and  of  savory  may  be  added  if  liked.  But  the 
meat  into  skins,  or  form  it  into  cakes,  and  dress 
the  sausages  in  the  usual  way.  Probable  cost, 
sausages,  9d.  to  1 s.  3d.  per  pound,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  meat  used. 


Sausages,  Lyons.— Take  six  pounds  of 
lean  pork  from  the  chine,  three  pounds  of  lean 
veal  from  the  fillet,  and  three  pounds  of  pork- 
fat.  Mince  the  lean  meat  finely,  pound  it  in 
a mortar  till  smooth,  and  cut  the  fat  into  dice. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  season  the  whole  with  ten 
ounces  of  salt,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  saltpetre, 
three  or  four  bruised  shallots,  half  an  ounce  of 
ground  pepper,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
peppercorns.  Leave  the  mixture  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Procure  some  sausage-skins,  and 
carefully  examine  them  to  see  that  they  are 
thoroughly  cleansed  ; press  the  meat  tightly  into 
them,  and  fasten  the  ends  securely  with  string. 
Lay  the  sausages  in  an  earthen  pan  with  salt, 
with  a small  portion  of  saltpetre  under  and  over 
them,  and  let  them  remain  for  a week;  take 
them  out,  and  dry  them  in  a smoke-house  or  in 
a chimney  over  a wood  fire.  Boil  three  or  four 
bay-leaves,  a sprig  of  thyme,  and  a few  sage- 
leaves  in  some  wine-lees,  if  procurable.  Lip 
the  sausages  into  this,  tie  the  ends  with  fresh 
string,  and  again  dry  them.  Wrap  them  in 
paper,  and  store  in  a dry,  cool  place  till  wanted. 

Sausages,  Sauce  for. — Lift  the  sausages 
from  the  pan,  and  put  them  upon  a sieve  before 
a fire  to  drain.  Pour  away  all  the  fat  except- 
ing about  a table-spoonful;  and  if  the  fat  in 
which  the  sausages  were  fried  is  at  all  burnt, 
dissolve  a little  fresh  butter  or  fat  in  a clean 
saucepan.  Stir  into  this  as  much  flour  as  will 
make  a smooth  paste,  rub  it  briskly  over  the 
fire  until  it  is  brightly  browned,  moisten 
gradually  with  boiling  water  or  boiling  stock 
till  it  is  as  thick  as  cream,  add  a table-spoonful 
of  mushroom  ketchup  or  walnut  pickle,  and 
if  necessary  a spoonful  of  browning.  Boil  the 
sauce  for  a few  minutes,  place  the  sausages  in 
a dish,  and  strain  the  sauce  over  them.  Send 
mustard  to  table  with  them.  Time  to  make 
the  sauce,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  The  above 
ingredients  will  make  sufficient  sauce  for  a 
pound  of  sausages. 

Sausages,  Savoury. — Take  equal  quan- 
tities of  fat  and  lean  pork.  Rub  the  meat  well 
with  salt,  and  a little  saltpetre,  and  pepper,  or 
lay  it  in  brine,  and  leave  it  for  six  days,  lake 
it  up,  mince  it  finely,  and  with  it  a couple  of 
shallots  or  a little  onion,  and  add  pepper  and 
allspice  to  taste.  Put  it  into  large  skins,  tie 
both  ends,  cover  with  muslin,  and  hang  the 
sausages  up  in  a smoke-house  for  ten  da)  s or 
a fortnight.  Rub  ground  ginger  over  the  out- 
side, and  leave  the  sausages  in  a cool  place  tm 
wanted.  Boil  tho  sausages  or  not,  according  m 
taste,  cut  thorn  into  thin  slices,  and  serve  then 
cold.  Time  to  boil,  half  an  hour.  1 robable 
cost,  Is.  Id.  per  pound. 
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Sausages  Stewed  with  Chestnuts. 

— Take  one  pound  of  dolicate  sausage-meat, 
seasoned  with  salt  and  cayenne,  hut  without 
any  herbs.  Divide  it  into  small  round  cakes 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  fry  these 
in  hot  fat  till  they  are  lightly  browned  on  both 
sides ; drain  them  on  a sieve.  Throw  half  a 
hundred  fine  Spanish  chestnuts  into  boiling 
water,  and  let  them  boil  for  eight  or  ten  minutes. 

KDry  them,  and  when  nearly  cool  make  a little 
incision  in  Idle  outer  skin  of  each  nut  to  keep  it 
from  bursting.  Roast  the  nuts,  and  when  they 
i are  soft  skin  them.  Pour  the  fat  in  which  the 
sausages  were  fried  into  a delicately  clean 
saucepan;  then  stir  a tea- spoonful  of  flour 
i smoothly  into  it,  and  beat  the  paste  over  the 
t fire  till  it  is  lightly  coloured.  Add  gradually 
i half  a pint  of  good  stock,  a small  bunch  of 
; savoury  herbs,  and  a seasoning  of  salt  and 
; cayenne.  A glass  of  wine  may  be  put  in  or 
not.  Let  the  sauce  boil  up  once,  put  in  gently 
the  sausages  and  chestnuts,  and  simmer  all 
i gently  together  for  an  hour.  Pile  the  chest- 
nuts in  the  centre  of  a hot  dish,  arrange  the 
sausages  round  them,  and  strain  the  sauce  over 
! all.  Serve  very  hot.  Probable  cost,  sausage- 
meat,  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  three  or 
four  persons. 

B Sausages,  To  prepare  the  Skins  for. 

—A  hog’s  or  an  ox’s  intestines  are  used  to  put 
sausages  into.  They  are  thus  prepared.  Empty 
i them,  cut  them  in  lengths  and  lay  them  for 
i three  or  four  days  in  salt  and  water,  or  weak 
, lime-water.  Turn  them  inside  out  two  or  three 
times,  and  scrape  them  well.  Rinse  them  well, 
dry  them  with  a soft  cloth,  and  they  will  be 
ready  for  use. 

Sausages,  Veal. — Take  any  quantity  of 
■ lean  veal  with  half  its  weight  in  fat  pork, 
i Mince  the  two  separately,  then  mix  them,  and 
pound  the  mixture  in  a mortar  till  it  is  quite 
smooth.  Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  pow- 
dered mace,  form  it  into  cakes  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  flour  these  well,  and 
fry  them  in  plenty  of  hot  fat.  Drain  them, 
and  serve  very  hot.  Time  to  fry,  about  ten 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  sausages,  Is.  Id.  per 
pound.  1 


Saute-pan. — This  is  a shallow  copper  ves- 
sel with  two  handles,  used  in  French  cookery 
to  which  is  a term  of  art  nearly  but  not 
quite  equivalent  to  frying  : for  in  this  operation 
mo  fillets  of  meat  are  frequently  turned  or 
ossed  oyer,  and  a small  quantity  only  of  fatty 
matter  is  employed ; hence  the  term  sauter, 

imJ  p't  Process  of  cookery  is  some- 

•'mes  called  dry  frying.” 

Sautes. — M.  TJde  makes  the  following  re- 
r.°Sarding  sautes  or  dishes  fried  lightly : 
Uind,  you  must  never  let  the  saute  be  too 
uch  done.  These  dishes  are  very  difficult  to 
ake  m perfection.  When  they  arc  too  much 
they  are  not  eatable.  It ‘is  this  point  of 
,7  (.  10.n  >n  the  management  of  cookery  which 

stinguishes  the  good  from  tho  bad  cook. 

Savarin  Cake.— Put  one  pound  of  dried 
n n?UtC(1  flour  into  a Pan>  an(l  mako  a hollow 
he  centre.  Dissolve  half  an  ounco  of  Gor- 
yeast  in  a small  quantity  of  warm  milk, 


and  sot  the  sponge  by  pouring  this  into  the 
hollow,  and  beating  into  it  with  the  fingers 
about  a quarter  of  the  flour.  Sprinkle  flour 
over  the  batter  thus  made,  put  the  basin  in  a 
warm  place,  and  let  the  sponge  rise  slowly  to 
twice  its  size.  Work  into  it  with  a spoon  or 
with  the  right  hand  a quarter  of  a pint  of  warm 
milk  and  two  eggs,  and  add  gradually  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  butter  beaten  to  a cream, 
half  an  ounce  of  salt  dissolved  in  a little  warm 
water,  two  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  the  eighth 
of  a pint  additional  milk,  and  three  more  eggs. 
Lastly,  add  two  ounces  of  candied  peel  cut  small. 
The  additions  should  be  made  very  gradually, 
the  eggs  being  put  in  one  at  a time,  and  the 
preparation  being  beaten  well  until  it  leaves 
the  sides  of  the  bowl  easily.  Butter  the  inside 
of  a fluted  mould  rather  thickly,  and  sprinkle  a 
table-spoonful  of  blanched  and  chopped  almonds 
on  the  butter.  Beat  the  paste  up  again,  and 
half  fill  the  mould  with  it ; let  it  stand  in  a 
warm  place  till  it  has  risen  level  ■with  the  top 
of  the  mould.  Tie  a broad  band  of  buttered 
paper  round  the  top  of  the  mould,  to  keep  the 
paste  from  running  over  the  sides,  and  bake  the 
cake  in  a moderate  oven.  When  done  enough, 
turn  it  out  carefully,  run  a skewer  into  several 
parts  of  it,  and  pour  over  and  into  it  a thick 
syrup  flavoured  with  curaqoa  or  any  other 
suitable  liqueur.  Sprinkle  powdered  sugar  over 
the  surface,  and  send  the  cake  to  table  warm. 
Time  to  bake,  one  hour  or  more.  Probable 
cost,  3s.,  exclusive  of  the  liqueur.  Sufficient 
or  five  or  six  persons. 

Save-all  Pudding. — Put  any  scraps  of 
bread  there  may  be  into  a bowl,  and  over  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  these  pour  a pint  of  boil- 
ing milk.  Let  the  bread  soak  till  soft,  then 
beat  it  well  with  a fork  till  no  lumps  remain. 
Add,  whilst  beating,  two  eggs,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  finely- shred  suet,  or  a slice  of 
sweet  butter  or  dripping,  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  picked  currants,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  and  a quarter  of  a nutmeg  grated, 
or  any  other  suitable  flavouring.  Two  apples, 
pared,  cored,  and  quartered,  may  be  added  to 
the  pudding  or  not.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a 
buttered  dish,  and  bake  in  a well-heated  oven. 
When  the  pudding  is  set  and  nicely  browned  on 
the  surface  it  is  done  enough.  Time  to  bake 
an  hour  or  more.  Probable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient 
ior  five  or  six  jDersons,  1 


Saveloy.— Under  this  name  we  have  a kind 
of  sausage  common  in  tho  shops  of  the  metro- 
polis. The  saveloy  differs  from  the  ordinary 
pork  sausage  only  in  its  being  made  of  young 
salted  pork ; it  is  highly  seasoned,  and  a little 
saltpetre  is  added  to  give  the  meat  a red 
colour. 


Saveloys.  Take  a piece  of  tender  pork, 
free  from  skm  and  gristle,  and  weighing  about 
two  pounds.  Salt  it  with  common  salt  and  a little 
saltpetre.  When  it  has  lain  in  the  salt  two  or 
three  days,  mince  it  finely,  and  season  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  peppor  and  four  sage-leaves 
chopped  small  Mix  it  well  with  tho  third  of  a 
pound  of  broad-crumbs.  Put  tho  mixture  into 
_no  skins,  tie  tho  ends  securely,  and  bake  or 
Don  tho  saveloys  gently  until  done  enough. 


Servo  hot  or  cold.  Time  to  dross,  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  Id.  or  2d.  each. 

Savoury  Cake -Take  two  large  table, 
spoonfuls  of  tine  Hour,  and  mix  them  smoothly 
with  four  eggs,  adding  enough  milk  to  make 
the  preparation  of  the  consistency  of  cream. 

Stir  well,  and  add  salt  to  taste  and  some  tinely- 
minced  chives.  Butter  a shallow  tin  or  dish, 
and  bake  till  tho  cake  is  of  a fine  yellow. 

Savoury  Custard  for  Invalids.— Mix 
a dessert-spoonful  of  corn-flour  to  a smooth 
paste  with  a little  cold  beef-tea,  and  then  add 
gradually  as  much  more  beef -tea  as  will  make 
the  quantity  up  to  half  a pint.  Stir  the  prepara- 
tion over  the  Are  till  it  begins  to  thicken,  pom 
it  out,  and  serve.  If  preferred,  this  custard 
may  be  made  with  any  good  broth  instead  ot 
beef-tea  Time,  five  or  six  minutes  to  stir  the 
custard  over  the  fire.  Sufficient  for  one  person. 
Savoury  Pie. -Butter  a pie-dish  very 

thkkh  and  cover  the  bottom  with  a layer  ot 
chopped  mushrooms.  Place  upon  those  two 
ounces  of  tapioca  which  have  been  soaked  for 
ten  minutes  in  a quartor  of  a pint  of  water  an 
sprinkle  over  it  a moderate-sized 
or  three  sage-leaves  chopped  small.  Add  three 
hard-boiled  eggs,  also  chopped  smaU  ajffl La 
seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt  Jygomcj 
or  more  of  butter  broken  into  little  pieces  Here 
and  there  on  the  surface,  cover  the  dish  w th 
nastrv  and  bake  in  a well-heated  oven.  When 
the  plstry  is  done  the  pie  will  be  done  enough. 

Savoury  Rice. -Put  half  a pound  of  rice 

infoYSafwith  a “ffe 

ping,  a seasoning  of  salt  and  SP1  ‘ ^ 

pints  of  water.  Simmer  it  genrfy  tiU  it 

Lie,  a >ic  tgvgX&S*. 

the  surface  with  a g a nd  0f 

rfcTin  three  pints  of  water  till  tender.  Season 
whopper  -d  salt,  add  a Bkcetfdrgpmg 

large  stewpan,  and  pom-  over  them  five  quarts 
pnlrl  water.  Bring  the  liquor  gradually  to 
the  boil,  skim  carefully,  draw  tfie^ucepanto 
the  side,  let  its  contents  simmer  gently 
hours,  and  carefully  remove  the 
a RTT1aii  bunch  of  savoury  herbs  may  be  steyea 
with  the  stock  for  the  last  hour.  Slice  “ JPg-JJ 
and  cut  up  a quarter  of  a pound  of  vegetables, 
comnosed  of  equal  portions  of  carrots,  turnips, 
rfl  y &c  Fry  these  in  butter,  stirring  them 
brisk!;  over  the  fire  till  the  onions  begin  to 
turn  yellow,  sprinkle  over  them  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  fine  oatmeal,  and  pour  the  btock 
from  tho  bones  upon  them.  Add  two  ounces 
ef  soakod  rice,  boil  all  gently  together  t 1 
tliis  is  tender.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
und  servo.  Time,  five  hours.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
Sufficient  for  ton  or  twelve  persons. 

qnvourv  Spirit,  for  Imparting  a 
flavour^ of  Herbs  to  Soups,  Sauces, 
in  lbke  one  ounce  each  of  dried  lemon- 
i TTvi riorum,  sweet  basil,  mid  winter 

thyme,  «^^hXand  put  them  into  a stone 
jTS.  • »’i  an  ounce  of  grated  lemon- 


rind,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  minced  shallot, 
and  two  drachms  of  bruised  celery-seed.  Pom- 
over  them  a quart  of  fine  proof  spirit  of  any 
kind,  and  let  them  infuse  for  ten  days.  Strain 
the  liquor,  bottle  closely,  and  store  for  use. 
If  liked,  vinegar  can  he  used  instead  of  spirit, 
but  it  will  not  draw  out  the  flavour  of  the  herbs 
so  well. 


Savoury  Spirit  for  Imparting  a 
flavour  of  Spice  to  Soups,  Sauces^ 

o HiAwinrrlilir  i vL'n  ounces  ot  nowderec 


flavour  ox  opice  to  ou  apa, 

&;C-_Mix  thoroughly  two  ounces  ot  powdered 
black  pepper  with  one  ounce  of  powdered  ; 
allspice  and  half  an  ounce  of  grated  nutmeg. 
Put  the  powdered  mixture  into  a jar,  and  pour  i 
over  it  a quart  of  fine  proof  spirit.  Let  it 
infuse  for  ten  days,  then  strain  off  the  liquor, 
bottle  closely,  and  store  for  use.  If  preferred,  , 
the  powder  may  be  prepared  as  follows 
Pound  in  a mortar  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
ginger,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  grated  nutmeg,  J 
two  drachms  of  cayenne  pepper,  half  an  ounce. a 
of  ground  black  pepper,  half  an  ounce  oi  grated  . 
lemon-rind,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  allspice, 
an  ounce  of  dry  salt,  and  half  an  ounce  of.l 
French  mustard.  Proceed  as  before. 


Savoury  Toasts— Savoury  toasts  may 
he  served  as  relishes  at  breakfast  or  luncheon, 
or  they  may  fill  a comer  at  the  dinner-table. 
They  may  he  varied  at  pleasure,  and  if  agree- 
ablv  flavoured,  will  constitute  appetising  tnflet 
at  small  expense.  To  prepare  them,  cut  some 
slices  of  crumb  of  bread  half  an  inch  thick 
toast  them,  butter  thickly,  and  spread  upoi 
them  any  highly-seasoned  savoury  mixture, 
Put  them  into  the  oven  to  make  them  hot 
and  serve.  Any  cold  ragout  or  stewed  vege- 
tables heated  in  thick  sauce,  grated  ham  o 
tongue  beaten  up  over  the  fire  with  egg  an. 
cream  till  thick,  truffles  Ov  mushrooms  stei  e 
in  butter,  seasoned,  and  minced,  or  any  smurf 
preparation,  may  he  used  to  spread  upon . th 
toasts.  Anchovies  pounded  may  he  used  i 
this  way  also.  They  are  prepared  as  fo 
lows : — Wash  and  bone  the  anchovies,  mm< 
finely,  and  pound  them  to  paste  m a moit, 
with  a little  piece  of  butter  and  “ 
quantity  of  cayenne  Work  the  whole  ^ 
smooth  paste,  spread  it  upon  the  butter 
toast,  and  put  it  into  a Dutch  oien  till 
quite  hot. 

Savoy  Biscuits.-Tako  twelve  parts 

suXr,  seven  parts  of  flour,  and  twelve  parts 
e<rgs  and  add  ground  lemon-rmd  by  way 
flavouring.  Bake  in  the  usual  way,  and  af 
the  biscuits  have  been  a few ’ ^ 

oven  grate  a little  sugar  over  the  top  ol  tlieu 


Savoy  Biscuits,  Cold— Take _a  hi 
more  than  half  a pound  of  very  Sue , dr} 
one  pound  of  very  dry  pounded  sugar, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  eggs,  very  fresh , if  the  1 
nro  laree,  fourteen  aro  sufficient.  ” | 

the  sugar  tho  peel  of  two  lemons  or  oi.mg  j 
pulfit  sugar  to  dry;  then 
,no  for  tho  whites  and  one 

ii. , firv  «utrar  with  the  yolks, 
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firm,  and,  to  prevent  them  turning,  put  a small 
pinch  of  calcined  alum  in  powder ; when  the 
whites  are  very  firm,  take  half  to  mix  with 
tho  yolks ; then  put  all  together,  put  the  flour 
into  a hair  sieve,  and  sift  it  over  the  eggs; 
mix  gently  with  the  whites,  then  butter  a 
mould,  and  powder  it  over  with  fine  sugar ; put 
the  biscuit  into  the  mould  a.  little  at  a time. 
Put  some  ashes  on  a baking-disli,  and  put  the 
mould  over  this  in  tho  oven ; the  heat  must  be 
moderate.  About  one  hour  is  requisite  to  bake 
this  biscuit,  and  it  must  not  be  moved  till  it  is 
quite  done. 

Savoy  Biscuits,  Hot.— Take  a dozen 
fresh  eggs,  break  them  into  a vessel,  which  is 
to  be  put  into  another  containing  some  water 
nearly  boiling.  With  these  eggs  mix  a pound 
of  superfine  pounded  sugar.  Beat  them  well 
in  the  vessel  which  stands  in  the  hot  water. 
When  you  perceive  that  the  eggs  are  no  longer- 
soft,  put  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour  into 
a silk  sieve  not  very  closely  woven ; mix  the 
flour  well  with  the  eggs,  which  is  done  by 
shaking  the  sieve,  then  add  about  two  spoon- 
fuls of  orange-flower  water.  If  you  only  use 
lemon,  put  in  a spoonful  of  cold  water.  Rub  a 
mould  over  with  butter;  powder  some  sugar 
round,  fill  that  mould  with  the  preparation, 
powder  some  sugar  over  it,  and  bake  in  an 
oven  moderately  hot.  Ascertain  with  a little 
skewer  whether  the  middle  part  is  sufficiently 
baked  before  you  take  it  out  of  the  oven.  If 
the  biscuit  is  not  very  large,  it  will  be  done  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Biscuits,  like  other 
pastries  of  a large  size,  require  the  oven  not  to 
be  too  hot,  and  therefore  they  must  be  kept  in 
a longer  time.  - 

Savoy  Biscuits,  or  Ladies’  Fingers. 

— These  biscuits  are  used  for  making  a number 
of  fancy  dishes.  They  contain  a good  deal  of 
nourishment,  and  are  excellent  for  the  young 
and  weakly  when  soaked  in  beef-tea  or  milk. 
To  make  them,  break  six  eggs,  and  separate 
the  whites  from  the  yolks.  Beat  the  yolks 
well,  and  whilst  beating  strew  in  six  ounces 
of  powdered  and  sifted  sugar  which  has  been 
rubbed  upon  the  rind  of  a lemon  before  being 
broken.  Beat  the  mixture  till  smooth,  and  add 
gradually  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  dry  flour 
and  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a solid  froth. 
Bake  the  biscuits  in  fluted  tins  sold  for  the 
purpose,  lined  with  buttered  paper ; or,  if  these 
arc  not  at  hand,  draw  the  paste  in  straight  lines 
upon  thick  paper,  or  make  little  cases  with  but- 
tered writing-paper.  The  biscuits  should  be  made 
ui  the  shape  of  a finger,  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  about  four  inches  long.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  When  putting  tho  biscuits  away, 
ary  them  in  couples  back  to  back.  If  preferred, 
a tea-spoonful  of  rose  or  orange-flower  water 
roay  be  used  instead  of  lemon-juice  to  flavour  the 
iscuits.  Time  to  bake,  eight  minutes.  Proba- 
ble cost,  Is.  8d.  per  pound.  Or  whisk  twelve 
e8gs  thoroughly  with  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
water,  and  add  very  gradually  one  pound  of 
powdered  and  sifted  sugar.  Beat  the  mixture 

inf  n M smooth  and  thick  as  cream,  then  stir 
nto  it  one  pound  of  dried  and  sifted  flour. 

• ould  it  into  long  cakes,  and  bako  in  a slow 


Savoy  Cabbage. — The  savoy  is  a large 
close-hearted  cabbage,  seasonable  in  winter. 
It  may  bo  dressed  according  to  the  instructions 
already  given  for  boiling  cabbages.  A savoy 
cabbage  will  need  to  boil  thirty  minutes  or 
more,  according  to  is  size. 

Savoy  Cabbage  (a  la  Creme).  — Slice 
a savoy  into  thin  strips,  and  in  doing  so  remove 
the  stalk  entirely.  Wash  and  drain  it,  and  boil 
it  in  the  usual  way  till  tender.  Turn  it  into  a 
colander,  press  the  water  from  it,  and  after- 
wards mince  it  slightly.  Dissolve  a slice  of 
fresh  butter  in  a clean  saucepan,  put  in  the 
savoy,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  stir 
it  over  the  fire  for  a few  minutes  till  it  is  dry. 
Dredge  a table-spoonful  of  flour  over  it,  and 
add  very  gradually  a quarter  of  a pint  of  thick 
cream.  Serve  very  hot.  Time,  thirty  to  forty 
minutes  to  boil  the  savoy.  Probable  cost,  2d. 
to  4d.  each.  Sufficient,  a moderate-sized  savoy 
for  four  persons. 

Savoy  Cabbage,  Stewed.— Take  one 
moderate-sized  savoy — or  two  cabbages.  Cut 
it  into  thin  slices  as  if  it  were  going  to  be 
pickled,  and  place  it  in  a stewpan  in  which  a 
slice  of  fresh  butter  has  been  already  dissolved. 
Let  it  simmer  gently  for  two  hours.  Take  up 
the  savoy,  thicken  the  quantity  of  liquor  which 
has  run  from  it  with  flour,  add  pepper  and 
salt,  and  serve  very  hot.  A savoy  or  cabbage 
prepared  in  this  way  is  much  superior  to  one 
that  is  plainly  boiled.  Time  to  stew,  two 
hours.  Probable  cost,  2d.  to  4d.  each.  Suf- 
ficient, one  moderate-sized  savoy  for  three  or 
four  persons. 

Savoy  Cake. — Weigh  seven  large  fresh 
eggs,  and  take  their  weight  in  dried  flour,  and 
a little  more  than  half  their  weight  in  sifted 
sugar.  Break  the  eggs,  and  separate  the  yolks 
from  the  whites.  Beat  the  former  in  a bowl, 
and  add  the  sugar  to  them  very  gradually, 
together  with  a little  grated  lemon-rind,  a 
spoonful  of  orange-flower  or  rose-water,  or  any 
other  suitable  flavouring.  Add  the  floui-  a little 
at  a time,  and  continue  to  beat  the  mixture 
for  twenty  minutes.  Butter  a mould,  sprinkle 
powdered  sugar  upon  the  butter,  and  shake  off 
all  that  will  not  adhere.  Tie  a strip  of  buttered 
paper  round  the  top  of  the  mould  to  keep  the 
preparation  from  rolling  down  the  sides  whilst 
it  is  being  baked.  Pour  in  the  cake,  and  three- 
parts  fid  the  mould  with  it.  When  done 
enough  let  it  stand  a few  minutes,  then  shake 
it  well  to  loosen  it,  and  turn  it  out  carefully 
This  cake  is  very  good  cut  into  shoes,  and  made 
into  jam  sandwiches.  Time  to  bako,  an  hour 
and  a quarter  or  a little  more.  Probable  cost, 

is  hr  7 


«uvuy  Waites. — lake  one  pound  of  fino 
si  ted  sugar,  add  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs— keeping 
tho  whites  in  a separate  pan— and  sot  the  eggs 
and  sugar,  it  m summer,  in  cold  water ; if  there 
is  any  ice,  set  the  pan  upon  it,  as  it  will  enable 
the  eggs  to  be  beaten  finer ; then  beat  the  yolks 
ana  sugar  well  with  a wooden  spoon  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  put  in  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon. 
Beat  up  tho  whites  with  a whisk  until  they 
become  quite  stiff  and  whito  as  snow.  Stir 
them  into  the  batter  by  degrees,  then  add  three- 
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quarters  of  a pound  of  well-dried  flour.  Put 
all  in  a mould  in  a slack  oven  to  bake. 

Savoy  Pudding.— Pub  six  ounces  of  stale 
savoy  cake  to  crumbs,  and  pour  upon  these  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  milk.  Let  them 
soak  for  half  an  hour,  then  beat  the  mixture 
with  a fork  till  smooth,  and  add  four  ounces  of 
fresh  butter,  four  ounces  of  finely-shred  candied 
peel,  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  brandy.  Beat  the  mixture  for  some 
minutes,  put  it  into  a cool  place  for  an  hour, 
and  beat  it  up  again.  Put  it  into  a buttered 
dish,  and  bake  in  a brisk  oven.  Whisk  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  till  firm,  sweeten  them,  and 
flavour  them  pleasantly.  Put  them  on  the 
pudding,  and  place  this  in  the  oven  a few 
minutes  longer.  When  the  eggs  are  set  the 
pudding  is  ready  for  serving.  Time  to  bake  the 
pudding,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  9d. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Savoy  Soup.  — Boil  a moderate-sized 
savoy  in  the  usual  way  till  tender.  Put  it  into 
a colander,  and  press  the  water  from  it,  then 
turn  it  into  a clean  stewpan,  pour  over  it  as 
much  beef,  veal,  or  chicken  broth  as  will  tho- 
roughly cover  it,  place  the  lid  on  the  stew- 
pan,  and  let  its  contents  simmer  gently  for 
an  hour.  Dissolve  four  ounces  of  sweet  butter 
in  a separate  saucepan,  and  stir  as  much  flour 
into  this  as  will  make  a smooth  paste.  Beat 
the  mixture  briskly  over  the  fire  until  it  is 
lightly  coloured  without  being  at  all  burnt, 
slice  two  onions  into  it,  and  fry  them  lightly. 
Moisten  the  paste  with  a little  of  the  boiling 
soup,  add  it  gradually  to  the  rest,  and  boil  the 
whole  a few  minutes  longer.  Skim  the  soup 
carefully,  and  mix  with  it  a quart  of  boiling 
milk.  If  liked,  a few  crackers  may  be  soaked 
in  the  milk  before  it  is  added  to  the  soup. 
Serve  very  hot.  Time,  two  hours.  Probable 
cost,  9d.  per  quart.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten 
persons. 

Savoy  Sponge.— Beat  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  lightly,  and  with  them  four  ounces  of 
powdered  sugar  and  a small  pinch  of  salt. 
Stir  in  two  ounces  of  corn-flour,  and  beat  the 
mixture  again  till  it  is  quite  smooth.  Add  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  whisked  to  froth ; pour  the 
preparation  into  a buttered  mould,  the  inside  of 
which  has  been  lightly  covered  with  powdered 
sugar.  Flavour  the  cake  with  any  suitable  fla- 
vouring, and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  When 
done  enough,  turn  it  out  carefully.  Time  to 
bake,  about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  8d. 

Savoy,  Varieties  of. — The  savoy  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  close  or  hearted 
cabbages  by  its  wrinkled  leaves,  and  from  the 
Brussels  sprouts  by  its  cabbaging  in  largo  full 
heads.  The  latter  is  considered  a sub-variety. 
The  varieties  of  savoy  are — the  large  green; 
the  chou  le  plus  pros,  tarclif  dcs  vert  us , or  German 
' savoy,  a superior  variety,  very  distinct  from  the 
common  largo  green;  the  yellow;  the  dwarf; 
and  the  globe.  Loudon  gives  the  following 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  different  sorts: 

“The  green  savoy  is  the  least  hardy,  and 

must  be  used  first.  The  London  market  is 
generally  supplied  with  it  through  the  month 
of  November,  and  until  the  plants  are  injured 


by  frost.  The  dwarf  savoy  is  hardier  than  the 
preceding,  bearing  well  the  attack  of  the  first 
winter  frosts,  by  which  the  delicacy  of  its 
flavour  is  materially  improved;  and  from  its 
small  size  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  tables  of 
private  families.  When  the  whole  class  is  cul- 
tivated, this  must  be  considered  the  second 
sort  in  succession.  The  best  plants  grow  close 
to  the  ground,  not  exceeding  one  foot  in  height. 
The  yellow  savoy,  by  its  hardiness,  enables  us 
to  continue  the  use  of  savoys  till  mid-winter. 
It  does  not  yield  to  any  of  the  otheru  in  good- 
ness, and  by  many  persons  it  is  preferred,  being 
considered  as  much  sweeter  than  any  other 
kind.” 

Savoys,  Dry.  — Whisk  the  whites  of 
fifteen  eggs  to  a firm  froth,  and  sprinkle  a 
pound  of  powdered  sugar  into  this  with  the 
left  hand,  at  the  same  time  beating  it  lightly 
with  the  right.  Add  eight  ounces  of  dried 
flour,  and  flavour  the  preparation  with  grated 
lemon-rind  or  orange-flower  water.  Pour  the 
mixture  into  a shallow  paper  case,  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven.  When  done  enough  let 
the  biscuit  cool,  and  with  a sharp  knife  cut  it 
into  thin  slices.  Dry  these  in  a screen  or  in  a 
cool  oven  till  they  are  lightly  browned,  then 
put  them  aside  till  wanted.  Time  to  bake, 
about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  3s. 

Saxon  Pudding.  — According  to  high 
authority  this  is  one  of  the  best  puddings  of 
Germany.  Boil  a gill  of  milk,  put  into  a stew- 
pan  half  a pound  of  flour.  Gradually  dilute 
the  flour  with  the  milk,  so  as  to  obtain  a fine 
smooth  paste.  Add  four  ounces  of  butter 
and  salt  to  taste.  Place  the  saucepan  on  a 
moderate  fire,  stir  the  preparation  till  it  begins 
to  thicken,  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  but  continue 
still  working  it.  When  the  paste  is  smooth, 
place  it  again  on  the  fire,  working  it  still,  and 
gradually  introduce  into  it  the  yolks  of  ten 
eggs,  four  ounces  of  oranged  sugar,  four  ounces 
of  butter,  and  a little  salt.  When  the  prepara- 
tion is  frothy,  introduce  seven  or  eight  whipped 
whites  of  eggs.  Pour  the  preparation  into  a 
dome  or  a cylinder  mould  which  has  been 
buttered  and  glazed  with  sugar  and  potato-flour. 
Set  the  mould  in  a stewpan  with  boiling  water 
reaching  to  half  its  height.  Bake  in  a slack 
oven  for  forty  minutes. 

Saxon  Salad  (sometimes  called  Sardonic 
Salad). — Take  two  Dutch  herrings,  soak  them 
in  water,  boil,  cut  them  first  into  thin  slices 
and  then  into  narrow  strips.  Cut  up  cold  meat 
in  the  same  way,  also  some  sour  juicy  apples, 
and  a little  pickled  beetroot.  Mix  well,  and 
season  with  pepper  and  a small  onion  minced 
very  fine.  Moisten  the  salad  with  oil,  vinegar, 
and  milk  or  cream  in  equal  parts. 

Saxony  Sauce  (a  German  recipe).— Place  a 
piece  of  butter  in  a casserole,  together  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  flour,  to  thicken  till  almost 
baked.  Then  add  a sufficient  quantity  of  water 
in  which  fish  was  boiled,  a shallot  minced,  some 
palo  vinegar,  a little  white  wine,  and  a good 
tea-spoonful  of  mustard.  Stir  these  ingredients 
until  the  preparation  boils  well.  Before  send- 
ing to  table,  add  some  very  tliin  slices  of  lemon 
and  a piece  of  cold  butter  to  make  the  sauce 
oily. 
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Scad.  — This  fish,  sometimes  called  the 
horse-mackerel,  is  common  on  tho  south- 
western shores  of  England,  hut  is  compara- 
tively rare  in  the  north.  Somotimes  it  appears 
in  immenso  shoals,  pursuing  tho  fry  of  her- 
rings, or  similar  prey,  and  the  multitudes  havo 
sometimes  been  so  numerous  and  so  crowded 
together  that  overloaded  nets  have  been  torn  in 
pieces : tho  fish  might  have  been  lifted  out  of 
the  sea  in  bucketfuls.  The  flavour  of  the  scad 
is  not  unlike  that  of  the  mackerel.  When 
fresh,  it  is  not  much  liked,  but  it  is  often  salted, 
and  in  that  state  is  in  demand  as  an  article  of 
food. 

Scald  Cream.— Provincially,  cream  raised 
by  heat,  or  clouted  cream. 

Scalloped  Fish. — The  remains  of  any 
description  of  dressed  fish  and  shell-fish  may 
be  served  in  this  way : mackerel  and  herrings 
are  the  least  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Take 
the  skin  and  bone  from  the  fish,  and  tear  the 
flesh  into  flakes.  Mix  with  it  a third  of  its 
weight  in  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  or  in 
well-mashed  potatoes,  and  season  the  mixture 
rather  highly  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  grated 
nutmeg.  Moisten  slightly  with  the  remains 
of  sauce  served  with  the  fish,  or,  lacking  this, 
with  a little  clarified  butter.  Butter  some 
scallop  shells,  or  some  small  shallow  dishes, 
and  line  the  inside  with  grated  bread-crumbs. 
Put  in  the  mixture,  cover  the  surface  with 
bread-crumbs,  lay  little  pieces  of  butter  here 
and  there  on  the  top,  and  bake  in  a well-heated 
oven  or  in  a Dutch  oven  before  the  fire  until 
the  surface  is  brightly  browned ; serve  very  hot. 
Time  to  bake,  about  twenty  minutes. 

Scallops.  — The  scallop  is  a shell-fish 
somewhat  larger  than  an  oyster,  and  some- 
what resembling  it  in  shape.  It  is  something 
like  a crab  in  taste.  It  may  be  served  in 
two  or  three  ways,  and  is  generally  highly 
esteemed  where  it  is  known.  The  scallop 
may  enter  appropriately  into  any  fish  pie, 
though  it  should  be  boiled  previously.  It  is 
best  when  scalloped.  The  deep  shells  of  the 
scallop  should  be  carefully  preserved  after  they 
are  used,  and  will  be  useful  when  it  is  wished 
to  “ scallop  ” the  remains  of  dressed  fish  of  any 
kmd.  J 

Scallops,  Scalloped. — Procure  the  scal- 
Jops  when  alive  and  as  fresh  as  possible.  Open 
“enb  lo°sen  them  from  the  shell,  trim  away 
beards  and  the  black  portion,  leaving  the 
yellow  and  white  parts  of  the  fish.  Wash  them 
m two.  or  three  waters,  and  drain  them.  Scour 
and  rinse  the  deeper  shells,  dry  them,  and 
mttcr  thickly.  Mince  the  scallops,  and  mix 
with  them  a third  of  their  bulk  in  grated 
read-crumbs,  a liberal  allowance  of  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a little  chopped  parsloy.  A large 
' le-spoonful  of  chopped  parsloy  will  be  suf- 
nciont  for  a dozen  scallops.  Sprinkle  a fow 
oread-crumbs  over  the  insido  of  tho  shell,  and 
shako  off  thoso  that  do  net  adhere.  Put  in 
‘c  minced  fish,  cover  tho  surfaco  with  bread- 
th *m  ,S’  *ay  ^1(3  pieces  of  butter  hero  and 
there  on  the  top.  Put  tho  shells  in  a well-heated 
let  ?i°r  m a ^."tth  oven  before  a clear  fire,  and 
hem  remain  until  tho  contents  aro  heated 


throughout  and  brown  on  tho  surface.  Serve 
tho  scallops  very  hot  in  the  shells  on  a neatly- 
folded  napkin.  A little  vinegar  should  be  sent 
to  table  with  them,  and  four  shells  will  be  re- 
quired for  every  dozen  scallops.  Tho  shells 
should  be  carefully  preserved,  and  may  be 
used  again  and  again  for  scalloped  fish  of  any 
kind.  Time  to  bake  the  scallops,  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  when  plentiful,  Is.  per  dozen. 
Sufficient,  one  dozen  for  four  persons. 

Scallops,  Stewed. — Procure  the  scallops 
alive  and  quite  fresh.  Open  the  shell  like  an 
oyster,  trim  away  the  beard  and  the  black  parts. 
Wash  the  scallops  in  two  or  three  waters,  then 
put  them  into  a saucepan,  pour  over  them  as 
much  water  as  will  cover  them,  and  boil  them 
gently  till  tender.  Take  them  up,  thicken  the 
liquor  with  flour  and  butter,  and  season  it  with 
liepper,  salt,  and  vinegar : serve  the  fish  on  a 
hot  dish  with  a little  of  the  sauce  poured  over. 
Time  to  boil,  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  when 
plentiful,  Is.  per  dozen.  Sufficient,  a dozen  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Sealtheen. — -In  Ireland,  before  the  days  of 
Father  Matthew,  there  used  to  be  a favourite 
beverage,  termed  sealtheen,  made  by  brewing 
whisky  and  butter  together.  Few  could  con- 
coct it  properly,  for  if  the  whisky  and  butter 
were  done  too  much  or  too  little  the  compound 
had  a harsh  or  burnt  taste,  very  disagreeable, 
and  totally  different  from  the  soft  creamy 
flavour  required. 

Schabzeiger  Cheese. — This  is  a German 
cheese  flavoured  by  the  addition  of  the  plant 
known  in  this  country  as  melilot.  It  finds 
admirers  in  England. 

Schodoh  Pudding. — The  following  re- 
cipe for  German  pudding  with  schodoh  (ehau- 
deau)  is  given  by  a trustworthy  authority : — 
Take  two  quarts  of  grated  bread-crumbs,  pour’ 
over  them  as  much  cream  as  will  wet  them ; 
beat  six  ounces  of  butter  in  a deep  pan  to 
cream,  to  which  add  six  eggs,  one  at  a time 
every  five  minutes ; to  this  add  four  ounces  of 
sugar,  two  ounces  of  almonds  blanched  and 
chopped  fine,  two  ounces  of  preserved  lemon, 
also  chopped,  four  ounces  of  currants,  and  four 
ounces  of  stoned  raisins,  and  lastly,  the  bread- 
crumbs ; beat  and  mix  all  well  together ; butter 
a pudding-cloth  or  shape,  strew  it  with  flour, 
and  boil  it  two  hours  over  a moderate  fire.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  is  wanted,  take 
the  pudding  off  the  fire.  In  the  meantime, 
prepare  the  schodoh  as  follows  Have  ready 
the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs  beat  up,  to  which  add 
six  spoonfuls  of  pounded  sugar,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  a pint  of  Austrian  wine ; set  it  on 
the  fire,  and  beat  it  with  a whisk  till  the  whole 
thickens  and  foims  a fine  bubbling  sauce. 
When  it  has  reached  this  point,  remove  it,  as 
by  remaining  longer  it  will  curdle,  to  prevent 
w ich  it  is  host  to  put  the  saucepan  into  cold 
water  and  keep  boating  tho  preparation  all  tho 
tune ; lilt  the  pudding  out,  put  it  into  a deep 
clisn,  and  pour  tho  schodoh  over  it.  Tho  pud- 
< mg  may  bo  made  by  substituting  six  ounces  of 
marrow  chopped  fine  instead  of  butter.  The 
schodoh  may  also  bo  poured  into  cups,  anc! 
eaton  separately. 
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Schpeischlitz,  German.  — This  dish 
may  be  made  either  B\veet  or  savoury.  If  pre- 
ferred sweet,  tho  pepper  and  parsley  in  the 
following  recipe  may  he  omitted.  Put  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  milk  into  a saucepan  with 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  a tea-spoonful 
of  sugar,  and  a little  popper  and  salt.  When 
the  milk  rises  in  the  pan,  stir  quickly  into  it 
six  ounces  of  maize  flour,  and  continue  stirring 
over  the  fire  until  it  forms  a smooth  com- 
pact mass,  and  leaves  the  sides  of  the  saucepan 
with  the  spoon.  Remove  it  from  the  fire,  and 
work  gradually  into  it  a table-spoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  and  three  fresh  eggs.  Mould 
the  forcemeat  into  the  form  of  quenelles  with 
two  tea-spoons  which  have  been  dipped  into 
hot  water,  throw  the  quenelles  into  boiling 
milk  slightly  salted,  and  poach  them  until  the 
batter  is  set.  Drain  them,  cover  with  fried 
crumbs,  and  serve  immediately.  Send  jam  to 
table  with  sweet  schpeischlitz,  and  grated 
gruyere  or  parmesan  with  savoury  schpeischlitz. 
Time  to  poach  the  schpeischlitz,  ten  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Scones. — Put  as  much  barley-meal  as  will 
be  required  into  a bowl,  add  a pinch  of  salt, 
and  stir  in  cold  water  to  make  a stiff  paste. 
Roll  this  out  into  round  cakes  a quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  bake  on  a girdle.  Split 
the  cakes  open,  butter  them  well,  and  serve 
hot.  A little  butter  may  be  rubbed  into  the 
meal  if  liked.  Richer  scones  may  be  made  by 
dissolving  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter  in  a pint  of 
hot  milk,  and  stirring  this  into  as  much  flour 
as  will  make  a stiff  dough.  When  it  is  not 
convenient  to  bake  the  scones  on  a girdle,  a 
thick  frying-pan  may  be  used  instead.  Time 
to  bake  the  scones,  about  four  minutes. 

Scones,  Soda. — Dissolve  half  a salt-spoon- 
ful of  carbonate  of  soda  and  five  ounces  of 
fresh  butter  or  lard  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
warm  water  or  milk : put  ten  ounces  of  flour 
into  a bowl,  add  a pinch  of  salt,  and  stir  in 
the  liquor  to  make  a stiff  dough.  Roll  this 
out  into  a round  cake  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  mark  this  into  eight  portions,  and  bake 
on  a girdle  or  in  a thick  frying-pan.  Split 
the  scones,  butter  them  well,  and.  serve  very 
hot.  Time,  to  bake,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  6d. 

Score,  To. — To  score  fish  or  vegetables  is 
to  make  incisions  on  them  with  a sharp  knife, 
thus  facilitating  the  cooking. 

Scorzonera. — Tho  roots  of  this  plant  are 
sugary  and  well  flavoured ; they  may  bo  boiled 
and  served  like  parsnips,  or  treated  like  salsify. 
The  coarse  outer  rind  must  be  scraped  off,  and 
the  roots  soaked  in  cold  water  for  a few  hours 
to  extract  the  bitter  flavour. 

Scotch  Broth  (Genuine  Scotch  Recipe). — 
Take  about  threo  pounds  of  fresh  beef.  Tho 
shin  or  hock,  or  tho  thick  flunk,  or  any  similar 
pioco,  will  answer  excellently.  Procure  also  a 
tea-cupful  of  pearl  barley,  a cabbago,  three 
leeks,  one  large  turnip,  one  large  carrot,  and  a 
quarter  of  a peck  of  peas,  fresh  or  dried.  When 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  procuring  tho  peas, 
they  arc  frequently  omitted.  If  dried  peas  are 


used,  they  must  be  soaked  overnight.  Put 
tho  barlev  into  a stewpan  with  six  quarts  of 
cold  water.  Whilst  thiB  is  heating  prepare  the 
vegetables.  Shred  tho  cabbage  finely  and  cut 
the  leeks  and  turnip  into  small  dice,  and  throw 
them  into  cold  water  till  they  are  wanted. 
Boforo  using,  drain  them.  Cleanse  the  carrot, 
then  scrape  or  grate  it  to  pulp ; and  do  not  put 
any  cold  water  upon  it  after  it  is  grated,  as  that 
would  cause  it  to  lose  its  flavour.  When  the 
water  boils,  put  into  it  all  the  vegetables,  with 
the  beef  and  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  sim- 
mer the  broth  very  gently  till  the  beef  is  tender. 
If  the  meat  is  done  enough  before  it  is  needed,  it 
should  bo  taken  out  for  awhile  and  put  back 
in  timo  to  heat  again.  Particular  care  should 
be  taken  to  skim  the  broth  carefully.  Serve 
the  beef  on  a separate  dish,  and  send  the  broth 
with  tho  vegetables  and  barley  to  table  in  a 
tureen.  Excellent  broth  may  be  made  with 
mutton  or  lamb,  as  well  as  beef.  It  is  excellent 
the  second  day.  Time  to  simmer  the  broth, 
about  four  hours.  Probable  cost,  3s.  4d.  Suf- 
ficient for  six  or  eight  persons. 


Scotch  Broth  (M.  Tide's  recipe).— Take 
some  of  the  worst  cutlets  of  the  neck,  trim 
them,  but  not  too  finoly ; put  them  by,  and 
with  the  trimmings  make  the  soup  in  the 
following  manner : — Put  into  a stewpan  the 
mutton  trimmings,  some  scrag  ditto,  and  a 
knuckle  of  veal;  moisten  this  with  good, 
boiling  broth ; then  season  the  broth  with  a . 
bunch  of  celery,  leeks,  parsley,  one  large  onion 
with  two  cloves,  a few  slices  of  turnip  cut  into 
dice,  and  one  or  two  carrots,  also  cut  in  dice. 
Let  this  broth  boil  gently  three  hours ; season 
it  with  salt,  and  skim  off  the  fat.  When  it 
becomes  of  a good  flavour,  drain  it  over  the 
chops,  which  you  must  put  in  a small  stew-  • 
pan,  large  enough,  however,  to  contain  the 
soup.  Have  some  barley  that  has  been  boiled 
a long  time ; wash  it  well,  and  put  it  with  the 
turnips  and  carrots  and  chops  to  boil  one  hour. 
Skim  again  before  sending  to  table.  No  bread! 
is  used  with  this  soup.  Celery  cut  in  dice 
with  the  turnips  gives  additional  flavour ; you 
can  sometimes  add,  just  at  dinner-time,  a 
little  parsley  chopped  very  fine  just  as  you 
serve  up. 

Scotch  Cake.— Beat  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  butter  to  cream,  add  a pound  of  pow- 
dered and  sifted  sugar,  one  pound  of  dried  flour, 
one  table-spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  milk.  Roll  out  the  dough  < 
to  the  thickness  of  the  third  of  an  inch,  cut  it 
into  cakes,  and  bake  these  in  a well-heate  : 
ovon.  When  tho  cakes  are  lightly  and  equal!. v 
colourcd  they  aro  done  enough.  Timo  to  bake, 
about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  lOd.  tor 
this  quantity. 

Scotch  Dishes. — Recipes  for  the  various 
national  dishes  of  Scotland  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  headings.  On  this  am 
succeeding  page,  however,  we  have  gn  on  a , 
additional  examples  of  Caledonian  cooker) . 


Scotch  Kale.  - Like  all  other  greens, 

Scotch  kale  should  bo  procured  as  fresh  a 
possible.  Cut  away  the  outer  ami  decayed 
leaves  and  tho  stalks  wash  the kak  with  , 
scrupulous  care,  and  drain  it.  1 ut 
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boiling  water  slightly  salted,  and  let  it  boil 
quickly  until  dono  enough.  Take  it  up,  dram 
It  thoroughly,  and  servo  very  hot.  t the 

kale  is  boiling,  the  saucepan  should  bo  left 
uncovered.  Time  to  boil,  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  2d.  or  3d.  per  pound. 

Scotch  Oatmeal  Brose.— Brose  is  a 
Scotch  food  made  from  oatmeal,  and  is  perhaps 
tho  food  most  quickly  cooked  of  any  used  by 
civilised  men.  The  process  is  as  follows  :—iut 
a handful  of  oatmeal  into  a good-sized  basin, 
add  a Large  pinch  of  salt,  pour  about  a pint  of 
boilrn0-  water  over  it,  stir  with  the  handle  ot  a 
spoon,  when  the  meal  wall  form  little  lumps. 
Do  not  break  the  lumps,  but  pour  m half  a pint 
of  either  sweet  milk  or  buttermilk,  and  the 
cooking  will  he  complete.  Eat  immediately 
after  cooking.  Some  add  a piece  of  butter, 
but  the  brose  is  more  wholesome  without  it; 
indeed,  all  preparations  of  oatmeal  are  more 
wholesome  without  the  addition  of  any  fatty 
substance,  the  oatmeal  having  quite  enough  of 
the  heat-producing  element  in  itself.  This  is.  a 
common  breakfast  among  Scotch  ploughmen  m 
some  districts.  It  cannot  he  recommended  to 
sedentary  persons. 

Scotch  Oatmeal  Cakes.  — For  oaten 
cakes,  take  some  meal,  mix  with  it  a little  salt 
and  melted  suet  and  sufficient  water  to  work  it 
into  a thick  dough,  roll  out  into  a cake  as  thin 
as  possible,  divide  into  quarters,  and  spread,  out 
on  the  “ girdle”  (a  flat  circular  piece  of  iron 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  suspended 
over  the  fire) , and  bake  each  side  in  turn..  The 
cakes  must  then  be  toasted  before  the  fire  till 
they  are  curled  and  crisp.  They  must  be  crisp 
and  brittle  to  he  palatable. 

Scotch  Oatmeal  Cakes  (another  way). 
— Oat-cake,  or  bannocks,  should  he  made  from 
meal  as  fine  as  can  be  got,  and  as  newly  ground 
as  possible.  Tbe  meal  should  be  saturated 
with  lukewarm  water,  and  as  much  salt  as  can 
he  lifted  between  the  finger  and  thumb  for 
each  cake;  stir  about  well,  and  squeeze  through 
the  fingers,  adding  dry  meal  until  the  mass  is 
of  the  consistency  of  dough  (all  this  should  he 
done  in  a basin) ; then  spread  some  dry  meal 
on  the  “ hake-board,”  flatten  the  dough  with 
the  knuckles  of  both  hands  until  nearly  the 
size  wanted ; smooth  and  finish  with  a rolling- 
pin.  Crimp  ■with  the  thumb  all  round  the 
edge,  hut  do  not  cut  it  in  any  way.  It  is.  now 
ready  for  the  girdle.  Now  for  the  “firing,’’ 
which  is  of  as  much  importance  as  tho  “ baking.” 
Tho  fire  must  ho  clear,  and  free  from  smoko ; 
as  a precaution,  throw  some  salt  on.  The 
girdle  should  he  of  malleable  iron,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a how  handle. 
Heat  till  salt  crackles  on  it,  brush  it  clean,  and 
put  on  the  bannock.  Give  it  an  occasional 
turn  while  on  its  flat,  so  that  it  may  be 
equally  done.  Tako  it  oil  with  the  spurtlo — an 
instrument  made  of  thin  fiat  iron,  shaped  like  a 
heart,  with  a handle — to  sco  if  well  browned. 
If  tho  bannocks  arc  to  bo  “scoudorod”  do 
them  on  the  other  side  tho  same  way;  but  they 
arc  much  better  to  have  the  other  sido  dono 
before  tho  fire  on  the  toaster,  this  will  givo 
them  a beautiful  curl,  and  make  tlicm  nico  and 


crisp.  Then  you  will  have  real  Scotch  oatmeal 
bannocks. 

Scotch.  Oatmeal  Cakes  (another  way). 
— Tho  following  directions  are  given  by  one 
writer  as  the  result  of  some  experience  and 
study : — 1.  Let  tho  oatmeal  be  of  medium  sizo 
in  tbe  grain.  If  coarse  oatmeal  be  used,  the 
cakes  will  not  bear  kneading  out  to  the  proper 
thinness,  but  will  break  in  pieces ; if  the.  finest 
be  used,  the  cakes  will  be  tough,  not  crisp,  as 
they  ought  to  be.  2.  Use  cold  water  only  in 
making  the  dough.  If  hot  or  lukewarm  water 
he  used,  the  cakes  will  also  be  tough,  and  quite 
wanting  in  the  peculiar  sweetness  that  cakes 
made  with  cold  water  have.  The  use  of  fine 
oatmeal  and  hot  water  certainly  makes  the 
work  easier  to  the  person  making  the  cakes, 
and  also  produces  a better-looking  article,  but 
just  as  surely  makes  the  cakes  much  less 
pleasant  to  eat.  3.  Use  no  fat,  nor  carbonate 
of  soda,  nor  anything  but  oatmeal,  cold  water, 
and  just  as  much  salt  as  is  used  in  the  making 
of  bread  from  flour.  Fat  and  carbonate  of 
soda  both  cause  the  cakes  to  be  shorter ; but 
both,  especially  the  former,  have  a great 
tendency  to  produce  heartburn  and  other  un- 
pleasant results  in  the  eater.  Cakes  properly 
made  do  not  require  any  such  devices  to  make 
them  very  pleasant  eating.  4.  Knead  up  the 
dough  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  make  no 
more  dough  at  a time  than  is  enough  for  one 
cake,  which  cut  into  three  or  four  sections  for 
convenience  of  handling.  If  the  dough  is  made 
in  a lump  for  a number  of  cakes,  those  that  are 
baked  last  will  not  be  so  crisp  and  sweet  as  the 
first  baked.  The  size  of  the  cake  will  be 
determined  by  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  hot-plate  on 
girdle  on  which  it  is  to  he  baked,  but  cakes  of 
small  diameter  are  more  easily  made  by  per- 
sons unaccustomed  to  tbe  work.  5.  Make  tbe 
cakes  thin — as  little  over  an  eighth  of  an  inch, 
as  possible.  If  rolled  out  thicker  than  that 
they  will  not  have  the  nice  crispness  that  a 
good  oat-cake  always  has.  6.  Bake  the  one 
side  on  the  hot-plate  over  the  fire  just  as  much 
as  will  serve  to  stiffen  the  cake  sufficiently  to 
hear  its  own  weight  when  set  on  edge  in  the 
toaster  before  the  fire.  The  more  the  baking 
is  done  before  the  fire  the  better.  Lastly,  do 
not  eat  them  hot,  and  keep  them  until  used  in 
a perfectly  dry  and,  if  possible,  rather  warm 
place. 

Scotch  Oatmeal  Porridge.— Oatmeal 
porridge  is  made  of  oatmeal,  water,  and  salt 
only;  no  sweet  milk,  buttermilk,  nor  buttef 
being  used  in  the  preparation  of  tho  food, 
although  all  of  these  articles  may  be  used  as 
relishes  with  it.  It  is  best  made  from  meal  of 
medium  coarseness.  The  water  must  bo  boiling 
when  the  meal  is  stirrod  in,  and  it  must  bo 
stirred  in  carefully  and  gradually,  and  not 
thrown  in  all  at  once,  and  the  stirring  must  b« 
continued  during  the  time  of  boiling,  which 
should  not  be  less  than  fiftoon  minutes,  and  is 
much  hotter  boiled  longor.  If  longer  boiled, 
tho  grain  of  tho  meal  gets  softer,  and  of  course 
tho  porridge  gets  thicker.  Porridge  is  more 
palatable  when  a plato  or  other  flat  dish  is  used 
for  it  than  when  it  is  put  into  a howl  or 
basin.  When  a plate  is  used  tho  moisture 
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evaporates  moro  quickly  and  equably  than  it 
does  from  a bowl,  and  the  porridge  can  bo 
eaten  sooner  after  cooking,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
eaten  the  pleasanter  it  tastes. 


Scotch  Soup. — Take  four  pounds  of  the 
shin  of  beef  or  knuckle  of  veal.  Put  it  into  a 
stewpan,  pour  over  it  as  much  cold  water  as 
will  cover  it,  add  four  ounces  of  pearl  barley, 
and  let  all  simmer  gently  together  for  an  horn-! 
Remove  the  scum  carefully  as  it  rises,  and  when 
no  more  appears,  throw  in  a bunch  of  parsley, 
a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  half  a dozen  outer 
sticks  of  celery,  two  onions,  two  large  turnips 
cut  into  dice,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
Add  gradually  another  quart  of  water,  and 
simmer  the  soup  again  until  the  vegetables  are 
tender.  Take  up  the  meat,  and  serve  it  on  a 
separate  dish.  Servo  the  soup  without  straining 
and  as  hot  as  possible.  A fowl  is  occasionally 
stewed  in  the  soup,  and  served  with  it.  Time, 
about  two  and  a half  hours.  Probable  cost, 
3s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons, 


Scrap.— Scraps  are  the  little  pieces  of  leaf 
or  Head  left  undissolved  when  the  inner  fat 
of  a pig  is  melted  down  for  lard.  If  carefully 
prepared,  these  pieces  may  be  used  for  making 
common  cakes  for  nursery  use ; if  burnt  they 
are  good  for  nothing.  The  best  way  of  melt- 
ing the  fat  is  to  cut  it  up  and  put  it  in  a jar, 
and  then  place  the  jar  in  a saucepan  of  boiling 
water,  which  should  be  kept  boiling  until  the 
fat  is  dissolved.  In  country  places  scraps  are 
utilised  by  economical  housekeepers,  and  served 
with  baked  potatoes  and  mustard  sauce  as  a 
relish  for  breakfast  or  supper. 


Scrap  Cakes.  — Take  the  scraps  which 
remain  after  melting  down  a pound  of  leaf  or 
head.  Put  _ these  into  a bowl,  slice  them,  and 
rub  them  into  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
flour.  Add  a pinch  of  salt,  four  ounces  of 
picked  and  dried  currants,  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  moist  sugar,  half  an  oimce  of  candied  peel 
finely  minced,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  ]\Iix 
the  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  moisten  them 
with  as  much  cold  water  as  will  make  a light 
paste.  Roll  this  out,  stamp  it  into  round 
cakes,  and  babe  these  in  a quick  oven.  A 
spoonful  of  baking-powder  may  be  added  or 
not.  Time  to  bake,  about  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  scraps,  6d. 


Screw,  Bottle-jack  and  {see  Bottle- jack 
and  Screw). 


Scurvy  Grass.  — This  is  found  wild  in 
somo  marshy  districts  of  our  country,  but 
probably  it  was  first  introduced  into  our  gar- 
dens from  Holland,  where  it  grows  very  plenti- 
fully. I lie  leaves  of  this  plant  are  exceedingly 
pungent,  therefore  the  best  way  of  eating  them 
is  between  broad  and  butter,  as  by  this  means 
they  are  rendered  less  offensive  to  the  palate, 
and  their  wholo  virtues,  which  are  very  con- 
siderable, aro  taken  into  the  stomach. 


striped  fish  with  a large  head,  which  grows  to 
two  or  three  pounds  weight,  and  which  is  neve? 
found  in  fresh  water.  AH  these  varieties  taste 
well,  and  may  either  be  boiled  or  fried  like 
other  hsh. 


Sea  Bindweed.  — The  sea  bindweed  is 
common  on  our  sea  coasts,  where  the  natives 
often  gather  the  young  shoots,  and  pickle  them 
m the  same  way  as  samphire.  Before  being 
pickled  they  have  a salt,  bitterish  taste. 


Sea  Bream. — This  fish,  which  grows  to 
the  length  of  sixteen  to  twenty  inches,  though 
handsome  in  appearance,  is  not  very  highly 
esteemed.  It  is  best  when  boiled.  {See  Bream.) 


SEA  BKEAM. 


Sea  Dragon  {Vires). — The  sea  dragon  is  a 
fish  seldom  eaten  in  England,  but  in  France  it 
is  often  sent  to  table.  It  is  broiled,  and  served 
up  with  butter  of  anchovies,  maitre  d’hotel 
sauce,  or  proven^ale  sauce.  Towards  the*  gillq 
it  should  be  observed,  there  is  a venomous 
bone. 


Sea  Bass.  Bass  is  a name  given  to  several 
kinds  of  fish,  all  of  which  are  oxcollcnt  for 
food.  Sometimes  a kind  of  porch  is  thus  named. 
In  North  America  the  name  denotes  a striped 
fish  of  good  size,  and  which  often  weighs  as 
much  as  fifteen  pounds ; while  the  sea  bass  is  a 


Sea  Holly. — This  is  a plant  found  upon 
the  sea  coasts  of  many  parts  of  England.  It  is 
a perennial,  with  a long,  tough,  creeping  root, 
which  sends  forth  several  roundish,  bluish 
prickly  leaves,  standing  on  long  footstalks,  and 
mostly  lodged  on  the  ground.  The  roots  have 
a pleasant,  sweetish  taste,  mixed  with  i.  slight 
degree  of  warmth  and  acrimony.  They  aro 
candied  and  eaten  for  disorders  of  the  lungs. 


Sea  Beet.— The  sea  beet  is  a plant  growing 
on  many  parts  of  our  coasts.  It  belongs  to  the 
same  natural  family  as  the  spinach,  and  is 
probably  the  original  form  of  the  cultivated 
beet  and  mangold- wurzel.  The  leaves  are  laree 
and  when  boiled  resemble  spinach  in  flavour’ 
I he  plant  grows  naturally  on  chalk,  but  is 
much  improved  by  being  grown  in  garden- 
ground.  If  planted  in  rich  soil  the  leaves  are 
nner,  and  the  flavour  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  that  of  spinach.  A regular  supply  can 
also  be  obtained  until  late  in  the  season  In- 
gathering the  leaves  in  succession  as  they  grow. 
In  many  parts  of  Ireland  they  are  collected  by 
the  poor,  and  eaten  as  food. 
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Sea  Kale.— Sea  kalo  is  a plant  somewhat 
resembling  asparagus,  and  it  is  thus  named 
because  it  is  found  in  its  wild  state  in  districts 
near  the  sea.  It  varies  in  price,  according  as 
it  is  plentiful  or  otherwise.  It  is  very  whole- 
some, and  easily  digested,  and  is  generally 
highly  esteemed:  notwithstanding  this,  its  in- 
troduction to  public  notice  was  a matter  of 
difficulty.  Its  cultivation — and  that  very  re- 
stricted and  local— dates  from  little  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  though  from  time  imme- 
morial the  inhabitants  of  various  parts  of  the 
coast  have  been  in  the  habit  of  searching  for 
it  when  blanched  by  the  drifted  sand,  and  cut- 
ting off  the  white  shoots  close  to  the  crown  of 
the  plant.  ( See  Sea  Kale,  History  of.)  It  is 
the  blanching  process  which  makes  sea  kale 


i so  delicate.  IJnblanched  it  is  worthless.  Per- 
: sons  ignorant  of  the  proper  mode  of  doing 
j this  by  earthing  up  the  plants  and  covering 
them  with  pots,  when  they  came  into  pos- 
J session  of  gardens  where  it  had  been  planted, 
j have  been  known  to  root  it  up,  and  throw  it 
1 away,  because  they  tasted  only  its  full-grown 
i leaves,  and  found  them  unpalatable.  It  is  the 
| action  of  light  which  imparts  its  strong  and 
j bitter  taste  to  sea  kale,  as  well  as  its  glaucous- 
5 green  and  reddish-purple  colouring.  Conse- 
I quently,  sea  kale  after  it  is  cut  should  be 
j!  kept  in  a dark  place  till  wanted.  If  exposed  in 
an  open  situation,  it  will  in  two  or  three  days 
P acquire  a decided  tinge,  which  injures  both  its 
? appearance  and  flavour.  Sea  kaie  is  amongst 

0 the  earliest  of  vegetables.  It  may  frequently 
/ be  procured  in  January,  and  is  in  full  season 
m trom  February  to  June. 

Sea  Kale  ( see  also  Kale,  Sea). 

Sea  Kale,  Boiled.  — When  fresh  and 
P'  delicately  cooked,  sea  kalo  resembles  and  will 

1 80rv';  as  a substitute  for  asparagus.  Carefully 
i'Waah  and  brush  the  sea  kalo  to  remove  the 
J gand  and  grit,  cut  out  tho  black  part  of  the 
' j an^  tie  the  shoots  in  small  bundles. 
H throw  these  into  plenty  of  boiling  water 

i sbghtly  salted,  and  keep  them  boiling  quickly 
I ! '‘"til  tender.  Take  them  up,  drain  them,  untie 
t the  bunches,  and  servo  the  kale  on  toast,  with 


all  tho  heads  in  one  direction,  and  with  plain 
melted  butter  or  white  sauce  poured  over  it, 
or,  if  preferred,  without  the  toast,  and  dry. 
If  required  to  be  served  on  toast,  the  latter 
may  be  soaked  in  the  water  in  which  tho 
kale  was  cooked,  that  is  provided  the  liquor 
remains  colourless ; otherwise  it  will  impart  a 
bitter  taste  to  the  toast.  Time — the  better  the 
kale  is,  the  quicker  it  will  be  done ; if  young  and 
fresh,  it  will  be  done  enough  in  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  ; if  stale  and  discoloured,  it  will 
need  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes.  If  there  is 
any  suspicion  that  the  kale  is  stale,  the  water 
should  be  poured  off  when  it  is  half  done,  and 
fresh  water  substituted.  Probable  cost  when 
plentiful,  lOd.  to  Is.  per  basket.  Sufficient, 
twelve  heads  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Sea  Kale,  Choosing  of. — Sea  kale 
should  be  dressed  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is 
cut.  When  fresh,  it  is  white  in  colour  and 
crisp.  If  it  has  acquired  a dark  tinge,  and  is 
limp  to  the  touch,  it  is  stale  and  comparatively 
worthless.  After  it  is  purchased  it  should 
be  kept  covered  up,  and  in  a dark  place,  till 
wanted. 

Sea  Kale,  Cultivation  of. — The  follow- 
ing are  Mr.  Loudon’s  observations  on  the  use  of 
sea, -kale  : — “ The  young  spring  shoots  and  the 
stalks  of  the  unfolding  leaves,  blanched  by 
rising  through  the  natural  ground  in  a wild 
state,  or  by  earthing  up  in  gardens,  are  the 
parts  used ; and  when  boiled  and  dressed  like 
asparagus  are  not  inferior  to  that  vegetable. 
They  form  also  an  excellent  ingredient  in 
soups.  Sometimes  the  ribs  of  the  large  leaves 
are  peeled  and  dressed  as  asparagus,  after  the 
plant  has  ceased  to  send  up  young  growths. 
By  forcing,  sea-kale  may  be  had  in  perfection 
from  November  till  May,  a period  including  all 
the  dead  months  of  the  year.  It  is  remarked 
by  Nicol,  that  vegetables  are  seldom  improved 
by  forcing,  but  that  sea-kale  forms  an  exception, 
the  forced  shoots  produced  at  mid- winter  being 
more  crisp  and  delicate  in  flavour  than  those 
produced  in  the  natural  way  in  April  or  May. 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  observes,  ‘ that  sea-kale 
cannot  easily  be  overdone  in  cooking,  and  that 
after  being  well  boiled  it  should  be  thoroughly 
drained,  and  then  suffered  to  remain  a few 
minutes  before  the  fire,  that  a farther  portion 
of  moisture  may  be  exhaled.’  From  four  to  six 
heads,  according  to  the  size,  tied  together  like 
asparagus,  make  a dish;  and  Maher  says  a 
blanching  pot  which  contains  three  plants  will 
afford  a dish  twice  in  a season.  Hence,  from 
sixty  to  a hundred  pots  will  suffice  for  forcing 
sea-kale  for  a large  familv.” 

Sea  Kale,  History  of. — Sea  kale  grows 
wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  was  only 
about  a century  ago  introduced  as  an  article  of 
diet.  Its  cultivation  is  conducted  on  a very 
limited  scale,  though  in  some  parts  of  Scotland 
it  is  in  common  use,  and  held  in  high  estima- 
tion. It  is  stated  by  a writer  in  the  first 
volumo  of  “ Notes  and  Queries,”  fourth  series, 
that  a gardoner  in  tho  employ  of  a gentleman 
at  Stoke  Fleming,  cultivated  some  plants  ho 
round  growing  wild  on  the  beach  at  Slapton. 

I hoy  woro  so  appreciated  by  his  master  that 
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several  roots  were  sent  as  presents  to  Mr. 
Southcoto’s  friends  at  Bath ; this  was  about  1775. 
When  once  known  and  talked  of  in  Bath,  it  soon 
became  popular  through  that  part  of  England. 
This  writer  states  that  sea  kale  was  first  sold 
to  the  public  at  Exeter  market  at  the  prico  of 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  root.  In  the 
same  volume  it  is  stated  that  the  Eev.  John 
Fremcn,  who  was  vicar  of  Sidbury,  near  Sid- 
mouth,  botween  1707 — 13,  was  the  first  person 
that  sent  sea  kale  to  the  London  market ; but 
it  appears  to  have  been  little  appreciated. 
About  the  middle  of  last  century,  Mr.  Giles 
Templeman,  of  Dorchester,  sent  some  roots  to 
Covent  Garden  Market ; but  the  plant  was  then 
so  little  known  that,  the  labels  having  been 
defaced  in  the  carriage  to  London,  the  contents 
of  the  parcel  were  put  aside  as  being  some  sort 
of  “poisonous  root  or  other.”  Dr.  Lettsom,  in 
his  horticultural  sketch  of  his  residence  at 
Grove  Hill,  Camberwell,  1794,  mentions  this 
esculent  amongst  others  grown  by  him,  and 
expresses  some  surprise  that  a vegetable  so 
useful  and  productive  and  easy  of  cultivation 
should  be  so  rarely  met  with  in  the  gardens 
about  London.  Curtis,  in  his  pamphlet  on 
the  culture  of  sea  kale,  published  1822,  states 
that  Sir  William  Jones,  of  Chelsea,  says  he 
saw  bundles  of  this  vegetable  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  market  at  Chichester  in  1753.  “ I have 

learned  from  different  persons,”  says  Curtis, 
“that  attempts  have  been  made  at  various 
times  to  introduce  sea  kale  into  the  London 
markets,  but  ineffectually.  A few  years  since 
I renewed  the  attempt  myself,  and  though  it 
was  not  attended  with  all  the  success  I would 
wish,  I flatter  myself  it  has  been  the  means  of 
making  the  plant  so  generally  known,  that  in 
future  the  markets  of  the  first  city  of  the 
world  will  be  duly  supplied  with  this  most 
desirable  article.”  The  sea  kale  is  not  much  cul- 
tivated on  the  Continent.  Valmount  de  Bomare 
calls  it  “ Chou  marin  sauvage  cl' Angleterre,” 
and  so  condemned  the  plant  as  only  fit  for  the 
coarser  tastes  of  the  inhabitants  of  colder 
climates ; but  in  the  present  day  it  is  seen  in 
the  markets  of  Paris  and  other  French  towns. 
As  to  its  excellence  as  a food,  persons  differ,  as 
they  do  in  all  matters  of  taste ; some  preferring 
it  even  to  asparagus,  to  which  it  is  related  in 
point  of  flavour,  others  regarding  it  as  little 
superior  to  cabbage.  In  its  sensible  effects  on 
the  human  body  it  comes  nearer  to  the  cabbage 
tribe  than  asparagus.  It  is  stated  to  be  a most 
desirable  vegetable  for  sedentary  persons,  or 
such  as  havo  weak  stomachs,  being  remarkably 
light  and  easy  of  digestion,  and  abounding  in 
alkali  rather  than  acids. 

Sea  Kale,  Stewed. — Wash  the  sea  kale, 
and  tie  it  in  bundles.  Boil  it  in  salted  water  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  drain  it,  and  put  it 
into  a saucepan  with  as  much  brown  gravy  as 
will  covor  it.  Stow  gently  till  tender.  Lay  it 
in  a hot  dish,  stir  a little  lemon-juice  into 
the  sauce,  and  pour  it  over.  White  sauce  or 
poivrade  sauce  may,  if  preferred,  be  servod  with 
sea  kalo  instead  of  brown  sauce.  Time  to  boil, 
twenty  minutes  or  more,  according  to  condi- 
tion. Probable  cost,  sea  kale  when  plentiful, 
lOd.  to  Is.  per  basket. 


Sea  Kale,  Wholesome  ness  of.— Sea 

kalo  is  eery  wholesome  and  easily  digested,  and 
is  thus  well  adapted  for  weak  stomachs. 


Sea  Pea. — The  sea  pea  grows  wild  upon 
our  sea  coasts,  where  its  roots  penetrate  to  a 
considerable  depth,  and  also  spread  in  various 
directions  for  several  feet  just  under  the  Bur- 
face.  The  peas  have  a bitterish  disagreeable, 
taste,  and  therefore,  whilst  more  pleasant  food 
is  to  be  obtained,  these  are  rejected;  but  in 
times  of  scarcity  they  have  been  the  means  of 
preserving  thousands  of  families  from  perishing, 
the  delicacy  of  flavour  at  such  times  weighing 
little  against  the  demands  of  a keen  appetite. 
Both  Howe  and  Camden  relate  that  in  the  year 
1555,  being  a year  of  great  dearth,  the  people, 
collected  large  quantities  of  these  peas  in 
Suffolk,  upon  a barren  path,  where  even  grass- 
would  not  grow;  and  as  they  never  had  ob- 
served any  such  plant  as  this  there  in  the  time 
of  their  fulness,  when  the  eye  is  careless,  they 
attributed  their  springing  up  then  to  miracu- 
lous agency — a miracle  to  keep  the  poor  from 
starving— though  in  all  probability  they  had 
been  growing  in  the  same  locality  for  centuries.  ■ 


Sea  Pheasant  [see  Pintail,  or  Sea  Phea-. 

sant). 


Sea  Pie. — A sea  pie  is  strictly  speaking  a 
pie  made  of  scraps ; and  thus  made,  it  answers 
sufficiently’  well  for  an  economical  family  din- 
ner ; nevertheless,  it  is  much  better  when  made. 
with  fresh  meat.  Take  as  much  dressed  meat 
as  will  be  required,  or  for  a superior  pic  take  a 
blanched  and  jointed  chicken  and  a few  slices- 
of  salt  beef.  Make  pastry  in  the  proportion  of 
half  a poimd  of  butter,  or  dripping,  or  shred 
suet,  to  one  of  flour.  Line  a buttered  pudding-, 
dish  with  pastry ; put  in  a layer  of  meat  sea- 
soned with  pepper  and  finely-shred  onion,  then 
a lay’er  of  pastry,  and  fill  the  dish  with  alternate- 
layers  of  meat  and  pastry.  Pour  stock  or  cold, 
water  into  the  dish,  cover  closely,  and  bake, 
stew,  or  steam  the  pie  gently  until  done  enough. 
Turn  it  out  carefully,  and  serve  very’  hot.  This 
pie  will  burn  quickly  if  neglected.  Time,  a 
moderate-sized  pie,  three  to  four  hours.  Suf- 
ficient for  six  or  eight  persons. 


Sea  Pie  (another  way’). — Take  some  un- 
cooked meat  cut  in  slices,  and  put  it  in  a sauce- 
pan ; peel  some  onions  and  swedes  (or  turnips, 
if  preferred  to  swedes),  cut  them  in  slices,  and 
put  them  in  with  the  meat,  and  sufficient  wafer 
barely  to  cover  the  whole,  then  season  plea- 
santly with  salt  and  pepper.  Potatoes  may  also 
be  added.  Stew  gently  till  the  crust  is  ready. 
Make  a stiff  paste  of  suet  or  dripping  ; roll  it 
to  the  size  of  the  saucepan.  Lay  it  on  the 
meat,  put  the  lid  on  the  pan,  and  simmer  gently 
for  an  hour  and  a half.  Serve  meat  and  veg1'- 
tables  on  a dish,  lay  tho  crust  on  them,  and 
pour  tho  gravy  over  all. 

Sea-water  in  Cookery. — It  was  stated 
at  a meeting  in  1871  of  the  Academy  of  .Sciences 
at  Paris  that  while  excellent  bread  can  be  made 
with  sea-water,  forming,  by  the  way.  a good 
tonic,  soup  or  broth  made  with  sea- water  18 
entirely  uneatable.  It  would  appear  that.tne 
chlorido  of  magnesium  in  the  sea-water  is  raised 
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to  a temperature^  during  the  process  of  taking, 
sufficiently  high  to  effect  its  destruction,  and 
thereby  cause  its  peculiar  taste  to  disappear, 
which  "is  not  the  case  when  merely  boiled,  as 
for  soup.  If,  however,  cane  sugar  be  added  to 
the  soup,  a compound  is  said  to  be  formed  of 
the  sugar  with  tho  chlorides,  which  has  not  the 
disagreeable  taste  of  the  latter. 

Seaweeds  used  as  Articles  of  Diet. 

—Amongst  seaweeds,  which  have  been  used  as 
articles  of  diot,  none  is  better  known  than  the 
Chrondrus  cr  isp  us,  which,  under  the  name  of 
carrageen  moss,  Irish  moss,  and. pearl  moss,  has 
been  long  eaten  in  Europe.  It  is  recommended 
as  a medicine,  but  it  has  no  bitter  principle, 
and  probably  is  less  tonic  than  the  lichen.  Sea- 
weeds have  occasionally  been  resorted  to  by  the 
poorer  inhabitants  of  the  seashores  of  Europe, 
more  especially  in  Ireland,  when  the  ordinary 
com  or  potato  crop  has  failed.  They,  however, 
contain  but  little  nutriment,  and  any  one  living 
on  nothing  else  would  soon  starve.  Laver-weed 
is  a peculiar  kind  of  seaweed.  Gosse,  in  his 
handbook  to  South  Wales,  describes  it  as  one 
of  the  edible  curiosities  of  the  Gower  Coast. 
Women  attend  the  Swansea  market,  and  sell  it 
in  small  round  pats  at  Id.  and  2d.  each.  Gosse 
says  that  the  weed  makes  an  excellent  ingre- 
dient in  sauce  for  mutton.  It  is  obtained  close 
to  low-water  mark.  To  prepare  it,  wash  it 
well  in  sea-water  to  free  it  from  sand,  then  boil 
it  for  twelve  hours,  and  season  with  salt.  In 
winter  it  is  only  necessary  to  boil  it  for  two 
hours.  The  weed  grows  rapidly,  except  in 
winter,  and  is  renewed  every  other  spring- 
tide.  It  is  also  used  in  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land on  the  coast,  where  it  is  called  sloke  or 
slokum. 

Seal. — To  the  Esquimaux  the  seal  is  of  as 
much  importance  as  bread  to  a European.  Its 
flesh  forms  their  most  usual  food ; its  fat  is 
partly  dressed  for  eating,  and  partly  consumed 
in  their  lamps ; the  liver  when  fried  is  esteemed, 
even  among  sailors,  as  an  agreeable  dish. 

Seasoning. — The  art  of  seasoning  dishes 
can  only  be  acquired  by  experience.  Accurate 
directions  cannot  possibly  be  given,  because 
tastes  differ  so  widely,  and  that  which  is 
agreeable  to  one  may  be  insipid  to  another, 
and  too  highly  seasoned  for  a third.  A cook 
should  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  taste  of  those 
she  serves,  and  should  adapt  the  seasoning  to 
meet  their  requirements.  She  should  add  tho 
seasoning  in  small  quantities,  as  she  can  easily 
put  in  more  if  needed,  but  cannot  remove  what 
is  already  there. 

All  solid  ingredients — as  herbs,  spices,  and 
vegetables — need  tho  action  of  heat  to  bring 
out  their  flavour.  Liquid  flavourings,  on  the 
contrary — such  as  wines,  essences,  and  vinegars 
-—diffuse  themselves  quickly  through  any  pre- 
paration into  which  they  aro  introduced,  and, 
more  than  this,  are  frequently  lost  through 
being  added  at  too  early  a period.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  not  to  put  them  in  till  the  dish  is 
about  to  be  served. 

The  cook  will  find  it  to  her  advantage  to 
have  already  prepared  an  aromatic  seasoning  of 
herbs  and  spices.  This  should  be  kept  in  a 


closely-stoppered  bottle,  and  after  a little  has 
been  used,  it  should  be  closely  stoppered  again 
(see  Herbs  and  Spices,  Aromatic,  Seasoning  of  , 
and  Herbs,  Aromatic,  Powdered).  A good  deal 
of  judgment  is  needed  in  using  salt  and  pepper. 
Judiciously  used,  salt  helps  to  bring  out  other 
flavours,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  mixture 
sweet  or  savoury  which  will  not  be  improved 
by  the  addition  of  a little  salt.  Extravagantly 
used  it  will  overpower  every  other  flavour,  and 
entirely  spoil  a dish.  A soup  or  stew  should 
be  slightly  salted  at  first.  It  should  be  salted 
to  a certain  extent  to  remove  a raw  taste  which 
would  otherwise  be  found ; and  it  should  not  be 
sufficiently  salted,  because  as  the  liquor  boils 
away  the  salt  flavour  will  increase. 

Generally  speaking,  it  will  be  conceded  that 
herbs  impart  a more  delicate  flavour  than 
spices,  and  also  that  old  vegetables  impart  a 
stronger  flavour  than  young  ones.  Whatever 
flavourings  are  used  they  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  overpower  the  taste  of  the  article 
which  forms  the  basis  of  a dish.  Ketchups 
and  store  sauces  should  be  sparingly  adminis- 
tered, as  also  should  be  cayenne  pepper,  and 
garlic,  and  all  articles  which  possess  a decided 
and  peculiar  zest. 

All  those  who  have  any  experience  in  cookery 
lmow  very  well  that  the  success  of  a dish 
depends  to  a great  extent  upon  the  seasoning. 
Any  person,  therefore,  who  desires  to  excel 
in  the  art  should  bring  to  the  study  of  it  ob- 
servation, thought,  intelligence,  judgment,  and 
care,  a keen  palate,  and  a steady  hand,  for 
these  qualifications  are  all  necessary  to  one  who 
desires  in  preparing  food  to  make  it  not  only 
wholesome  and  nourishing,  but  palatable  and 
pleasant,  and  perfect  of  its  kind. 

Seasoning  for  Forcemeat  and 
Game  and  Meat  Pies.— Take  two  ounces 
of  dried  thyme,  an  ounce  of  marjoram,  an 
ounce  of  rosemary,  and  two  ounces  of  bay- 
leaves.  Pound  these  in  a mortar,  and  pass  the 
powder  through  a hair  sieve.  Pound  separately 
two  ounces  of  cloves,  two  ounces  of  black 
pepper,  and  one  ounce  of  cayenne,  mix  these 
with  the  powdered  herbs,  and  add  four  ounces 
of  grated  nutmeg.  Weigh  the  powder,  and 
add  to  it  four  times  its  weight  in  dried  salt. 
Put  it  into  small  bottles,  cork  these  securely, 
and  put  them  in  a dry  place  till  wanted.  When 
mixed  with  salt  in  this  proportion,  one  ounce 
of  seasoning  will  flavour  three  pounds  of  force- 
meat. 

Seasonings,  Every-Day,— The  ingre- 
dients used  for  these  seasonings  should"  be 
powdered  separately,  then  mixed  together,  pre- 
served in  dry  bottles  well  stoppered,  and 
stored  in  a cool  dry  place.  They  may  be  pre- 
pared during  an  hour  of  leisure,  and  will  be 
found  most  convenient  for  flavouring  purposes. 
No.  1.  Mixed  Spice  for  flavouring  Soups  and 
Gravies. — Take  two  pounds  of  black  pepper, 
ono  pound  of  ginger,  half  a pound  of  grated 
nutmeg,  half  a pound  of  allspice,  half  a pound 
of  cinnamon,  ono  ounce  of  cloves,  and  three 
pounds  of  dry  salt.  No.  2.  Seasoning  of  Herbs 
for  Soup,  <Jc. — Two  ounces  of  thyme,  two  ounces 
of  sweet  marjoram,  two  ounces  of  parsley,  two 
ounces  of  winter  savory,  one  ounce  of  sweet 
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■basil,  and  one  ounce  of  thin  lemon-rind.  No.  3. 
Spice  for  liagouts. — Half  a pound  of  mustard, 
half  a pound  of  black  pepper,  half  a pound  of 
grated  lemon-rind,  two  ounces  of  cayenne,  one 
ounce  of  ginger,  one  ounce  of  allspice,  half  an 
ounce  of  grated  nutmeg,  and  one  pound  of  dry 
salt.  No.  4.  Kidder's  Sweet  Spice  for  favouring 
Pastry. — Two  ounces  of  cloves,  two  ounces  of 
cinnamon,  two  ounces  of  mace,  two  ounces  of 
nutmeg,  and  two  ounces  of  sugar.  No.  5. 
Mixed  Spice  for  flavouring  Sausages. — Five 
pounds  of  black  pepper,  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  ginger,  one  pound  of  nutmegs,  one 
pound  of  cloves,  half  a pound  of  aniseed,  and 
half  a pound  of  coriander-seed. 

Sedentary,  Diet  for  the.— The  follow- 
ing observations  on  this  subject  are  drawn  from 
the  valuable  French  work  by  Tissot  on  “ The 
Health  of  Men  of  Letters.”  Daily  observation 
proves  the  force  of  the  mind’s  action  on  the 
stomach ; and  this  every  man  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  experiencing  in  himself ; for  the  more 
intensely  any  man  thinks,  and  the  more  strongly 
he  excites  the  reflecting  powers  of  his  mind, 
the  more  slowly  and  with  the  greater  difficulty 
does  he  digest  what  he  eats;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  freer  a man’s  mind  is  from  reflection, 
the  more  readily  and  the  better  he  digests.  The 
diet  of  those  of  studious  and  sedentary  habits 
is  therefore  a subj  ect  of  the  utmost  importance. 
To  enumerate  all  the  various  aliments  which 
should  be  chosen  and  all  those  that  should  be 
avoided  would  be  tedious,  but  we  may  men- 
tion the  principal.  All  fat  viscid  aliments  and 
all  aliments  hardened  either  by  nature  or  art 
are  hurtful.  The  ancients  condemned  all  sorts 
of  pulse,  and  Pythagorus  strictly  forbade  his 
disciples  to  eat  beans,  as  these  possess  an  extra- 
ordinary flatulency,  highly  destructive  to  the 
tranquillity  of  mind  necessary  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  truth.  The  tender  flesh  of  all  young 
animals  is  of  great  service — except  that  of  swine 
and  geese — not  when  boiled  in  copious  broth, 
for  then  they  are  deprived  of  their  nutritious 
juices,  but  when  roasted  or  boiled  in  a small 
quantity  of  water.  Such  roots  are  wholesome 
as  consist  of  a light  flour,  not  without  a mix- 
ture of  salt  or  sugar ; and  the  same  is  to 
to  be  said  of  soft  herbs  which  are  neither 
too  acid  nor  too  emollient.  Nor  should  the 
several  sorts  of  seeds  be  neglected;  nor  ripe 
fruits,  concerning  the  use  of  which  a caution 
should  be  observed ; for  they  relax,  dissolve, 
cause  acidity,  and  thereby  are  the  less  fit 
for  the  sedentary.  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  amongst  the  most  severe  disorders  of  the 
studious  and  sedentary  are  reckoned  the  stag- 
nation, the  thickening,  and  the  hardening  of 
the  bile,  which  defects  are  best  remedied  by 
fruits  that  swell  with  saponaceous  juices,  as 
strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  peaches, 
grapes,  pears,  and  other  fruits  of  the  like 
nature,  which  studious,  sedentary  men  cannot 
well  do  without,  especially  in  summer.  Caro 
should  be  taken  to  provent  their  being  detri- 
mental by  eating  them  when  tho  stomach  is 
empty  either  with  or  without  bread,  and  long 
before  and  long  aftor  having  drunk  wino ; for 
thus  they  neither  disturb  tho  digestion  of  tho 
other  aliments,  nor,  being  hardened  with  wine, 


prove  more  difficult  of  digestion  themselves 
Eggs  properly  boiled  are  very  good.  Well- 
baked  bread  and  preparations  of  bread  are  also 
of  service.  Milk  is  wholesome  provided  it  does 
not  grow  acid  on  the  stomach.  Chocolate  de- 
serves to  be  recommended,  for  it  soon  repairs 
and  restores  the  strength  ; it  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  used  to  excess.  Various  dishes  which 
may  be  made  out  of  the  aliments  already  men- 
tioned by  judicious  and  prudent  mixture  are 
very  wholesome,  but  it  is  better  to  use  only 
simple  food  either  raw  or  boiled.  Relaxed 
fibres  sometimes  require  a gentle  stimulus 
therefore  a mild  seasoning  is  not  to  be  disap- 
proved of,  as  salt,  sugar,  cinnamon,  nutmegs, 
and  such  agreeable  aromatics  as  are  generally 
cultivated — thyme  and  sweet  marjoram,  for 
example ; but  those  are  to  be  avoided  which 
stimulate  with  a sharp  salt  or  oil  that  nature 
can  scarcely  overcome . There  are  other  helps  to 
digestion,  and  the  chief  of  these  is  exact  mas- 
tication, which  greatly  forwards  the  work  of 
the  stomach ; this  is  highly  recommended  by 
ph y sicians ; but  slighted  by  others , very  f ooli  shly , 
and  greatly  to  their  own  prejudice.  Digestion 
is  performed  slowly  by  the  studious  and  the 
sedentary,  therefore  fresh  aliments  should  sel- 
dom be  given  them.  To  make  three  meals  a 
day,  one  somewhat  considerable,  and  the  other 
two  rather  slight,  will  be  sufficient.  The 
example  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  very  mode- 
rate in  eating,  is  very  properly  proposed  to  the 
learned,  as  is  likewise  that  of  the  illustrious 
Cornaro,  who  restored  his  ruined  health  by  a 
regular  diet  alone ; and  eating  hut  the  fourth 
part  of  the  quantity  of  victuals  eaten  by  his 
fellow-citizens,  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  vigo- 
rous and  cheerful.  A regular  diet  is  capable 
of  effecting  everything ; studious  men,  how- 
ever, whilst  they  take  care  of  their  health, 
ought  not  to  forget  that  a man  who  is  well 
should  not  so  confine  himself  to  rules  as  not  to 
break  through  them  when  ho  thinks  proper; 
for  a constant  habit  is  real  slavery  ; and  many 
learned  and  studious  men  have  been  known 
who  were  so  scrupulous  with  regard  to  their 
hours  of  eating  and  going  to  bed,  that  their 
minds  seemed  to  he  chained  to  their  bodies, 
which  is  the  most  shameful  sort  of  servitude. 

Seed  Biscuits. — No.  1.  Beat  four  ounces 
of  fresh  butter  to  cream,  add  a pinch  of  salt, 
four  ounces  of  powdered  and  sifted  loaf  sugar, 
one  pound  of  flour,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  cara- 
way-seeds. Mix  tho  dry  ingredients  thoroughly, 
and  stir  into  them  three  well-beaten  eggs. 
Roll  out  the  pastry,  cut  it  into  fancy  biscuits  of 
any  shape,  prick  these  with  a fork,  and  bake  in 
a well-heated  oven.  If  liked,  one  egg,  a little 
milk,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  baking-powder  may 
be  used.  No.  2.  Rub  half  a pound  of  butter 
into  a pound  of  flour,  add  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  sugar,  a tea-spoonful  of  caraway-seeds,  and  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  saleratus  dissolved  in  a little 
milk.  Knead  the  dough  till  it  forms  a light 
smooth  paste,  roll  it  out,  stamp  it  into  shapes, 
and  bake  in  a well-heated  oven.  No.  3.  Rub 
ono  pound  of  butter  into  throe  pounds  of  flour, 
add  a pinch  of  salt,  an  ounce  of  caraway-sceos, 
and  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  powdered 
sugar.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients  thoroughly, 
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•work  into  them  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
boiling  milk,  and  knead  the  dough  till  it  is 
smooth.  Roll  it  out,  cut  it  into  rounds  or 
squares,  prick  it  with  a fork,  and  hake  in  a 
gentle  oven.  Time  to  bake,  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes. 

Seed  Buns. — Put  four  pounds  of  dried  and 
sifted  flour  into  a bowl,  and  mix  with  it  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  one  pound  of  Demerara 
sugar.  Make  a hollow  in  the  centre,  and  pour 
into  this  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good  yeast 
beaten  up  with  a pint  of  lukewarm  milk,  and  as 
much  flour  as  will  make  a light  batter.  Cover 
the  bowl,  and  leave  it  in  a warm  place  for  two 
hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  knead  it  well, 
and  work  into  it  a pound  of  butter  dissolved 
till  it  will  run,  but  not  hot,  and  as  much  warm 
milk  as  will  make  a soft  dough.  Cover  the 
bowl  again,  and  let  the  dough  rise  for  an  hour, 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  making  up  into  buns. 
It  is  a good  plan  to  divide  it,  and  make  one 
portion  into  plain  buns,  another  into  currant 
buns,  and  a third  into  seed  buns.  Por  seed 
buns,  take  a pound  of  the  plain  dough,  work 
into  it  half  an  ounce  of  caraway-seed,  and  form 
it  into  little  balls.  Put  these  into  buttered 
patty-pans,  and  let  them  rise  before  the  fire  for 
a few  minutes.  Brush  them  over  with  white 
of  egg  or  with  milk,  and  sprinkle  a little 
powdered  sugar  over  the  top.  Bake  in  a well- 
heated  oven.  Time  to  bake,  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Id.  each. 

Seed  Cake,  Family,  made  from 
Bough. — No.  1.  Take  a quartern  of  dough 
left  from  making  bread.  If  procured  from  the 
baker’s,  set  it  in  a basin,  covered  with  a cloth, 
before  the  fire  to  rise.  Beat  half  a pound  of 
fritter  or  dripping  to  cream  ; work  this  into 
the  dough,  and  add  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  moist  sugar,  an  ounce  of  caraway-seeds,  and 
a well-beaten  egg.  Knead  the  dough  well; 
put  it  into  one  large  or  two  moderate-sized 
buttered  baking-tins,  let  it  stand  before  the  fire 
to  rise,  and  bake  in  a well-heated  oven.  Time, 
about  two  horns  for  one  cake.  Probable  cost, 
if  made  with  dripping,  about  4d.  per  pound. 
No.  2.  Take  a quartern  of  dough.  Spread  it 
out  on  a pastry-board,  and  slice  half  a pound  of 
lard,  butter,  or  dripping  over  it.  Sprinkle 
on  it  a heaped  tea-spoonful  of  baking  powder, 
add  eight  ounces  of  moist  sugar,  two  ounces  of 
caraway-seeds,  and  two  ounces  of  finely-shred 
candied  peel.  Knead  the  dough  till  the  in- 
podients  are  thoroughly  blended.  Set  it 
before  the  fire  to  rise  for  a short  time,  put  it 
into  greased  tins,  and  bake  in  a well-heated 
oven.  Timo  to  bake,  one  to  two  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  cakes.  No.  3.  Take 
a quartern  of  dough.  Spread  it  on  a floured 
pastry-board,  slice  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter 
opon  it,  and  work  this  in,  together  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  caraway- 
*eeds,  half  a pound  of  good  moist  sugar,  and 
six  eggs  put  in  singly.  When  tho  ingre- 
ments  are  thoroughly  blended,  put  tho  dough 
into  two  or  more  well-buttered  tins,  and  place 
them  before  the  fire  for  a short  time.  When 
■he  dough  is  light,  put  the  cakes  in  a well-heated 
°ven,  and  bake  until  they  are  done  enough. 
54— N.E. 


No.  4.  Put  two  pounds  of  flour  into  a bowl, 
and  mix  with  it  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt, 
eight  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  caraway-seeds,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  fresh  yeast.  Knead  the  dough  tho- 
roughly, and  work  into  it  half  a pound  of 
butter  which  has  been  dissolved  in  half  a pint 
of  milk.  Throw  a cloth  over  the  bowl,  and  set 
it  in  a warm  place  to  rise.  Pour  it  into  a 
buttered  mould,  and  bake  in  a well-heated 
oven.  Spices  may  be  added  to  these  cakes,  if 
liked.  Time  to  bake,  about  one  hour. 

Seed  Cake,  Irish  {see  Irish  Seed  Cake). 

Seed  Cake,  Rich. — -Take  a pound  and  a 
quarter  of  flour,  well  dried,  one  pound  of  butter, 
one  pound  of  pounded  and  sifted  loaf  sugar, 
eight  eggs,  and  two  ounces  of  caraway-seeds, 
one  grated  nutmeg,  and  its  weight  in  cinnamon. 
Beat  the  butter  to  a cream,  put  in  the  sugar, 
beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and  the  yolks 
separately,  then  mix  them  with  the  butter 
and  sugar.  Beat  in  the  flour,  spice,  and  seed, 
a short  time  before  placing  it  in  the  oven. 
Bake  in  a quick  oven.  Time,  two  hours  to 
bake. 


Seed  Cake,  Superior. — No.  l.  Beat 
half  a pound  of  butter  to  cream.  Work  into  it 
half  a pound  of  powdered  and  sifted  sugar,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and,  gradually,  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  six  eggs  with  the  whites  of  four 
whisked  till  firm.  Add  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  dried  and  sifted  flour,  one  ounce  of 
caraway-seeds,  and  half  a grated  nutmeg.  Put 
the  mixture  into  a tin  lined  with  buttered 
paper,  and  bake  in  a well -heated  oven.  Time 
to  bake,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Suf- 
ficient for  a moderate-sized  cake.  No.  2.  Beat 
half  a pound  of  butter  to  cream.  Shake  half  a 
pound  of  flour  into  it,  and  add  a pinch  of  salt, 
six  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  half  a grated 
nutmeg,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  caraway-seeds. 
Mix  the  dry  ingredients  thoroughly.  Whisk 
three  eggs  with  a table-spoonful  of  brandy, 
and  with  this  work  the  mixture  to  a smooth 
paste.  Pom-  it  into  a well-buttered  tin,  and 
bake  in  a well-heated  oven.  Time  to  bake,  one 
hour  or  more.  No.  3.  Rub  six  ounces  of  butter 
to  cream  ; add  six  ounces  of  good  moist  sugar, 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  a pinch 
of  salt,  and  a small  tea-spoonful  of  caraway- 
seeds.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients  thoroughly 
and  add  three  well-beaten  eggs  and  as  much 
milk  as  will  make  the  mixture  soft  and 
smooth.  Put  it  into  a tin  lined  with  buttered 
paper,  and  bake  in  a moderately-heated  oven. 
Time  to  bake,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour." 
No  4 Beat  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
butter  to  cream ; add  an  equal  weight  of  now- 
dcred  and  sifted  sugar,  and,  very  gradually, 
eight  eggs,  tho  whites  and  yolks  having  been 
whisked  separately.  Dredge  slowly  in  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  dried  flour,  beat  the 
mixture  well  and  work  into  it  ten  ounces  of 
mixed  candied  peel  finely  shred,  two  ounces  of 
“ sweet  almonds  chopped  small,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  two  tablc-spoon- 
luls  of  rose-water.  Lino  a balcing-tin  with 
buttered  paper,  and  threo-parts  fill  it  with  tho 
mixture.  Smooth  the  surfuco  with  a knifo,  and 
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sprinkle  comfits  over  the  top.  Bake  in  a 
moderately-bleated  oven.  Time  to  bake,  throo- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  ono  hour.  Probable 
cost,  3s.  No.  5.  Beat  half  a pound  of  fresh 
butter  to  cream,  and  mix  with  it  very  gradually 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  orange  or  rose-water. 
Add  a pound  of  powdered  sugar,  twelve  ounces 
of  dried  flour,  three  ounces  of  ground  rice,  two 
ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  and  two  ounces  of 
blanched  and  pounded  bitter  almonds,  an 
ounce  of  caraway-seeds,  and  nine  well-beaten 
eggs.  The  ingredients  should  bo  added  slowly, 
and  the  mixture  beaten  between  every  addition. 
Lino  a buttered  cake-tin  with  oiled  or  but- 
tered paper,  three-parts  fill  it  with  the  mixture, 
and  then  bake  in  a well-heated  oven.  Time  to 
bake,  about  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable 
cost  of  these  cakes,  from  lOd.  to  Is.  Cd.  per 
pound. 

Seed  Cakes,  Cheap.— No.  1.  Rub  six 
ounces  of  sweet  dripping  into  a pound  of  Hour, 
add  a pinch  of  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  mixed 
spice,  a table-spoonful  of  caraway-seeds,  and 
six  ounces  of  sugar.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients 
thoroughly.  Put  a tea-spoonful  of  carbonate 
of  soda  into  half  a pint  of  milk,  and  set  it  in 
the  oven  till  the  soda  is  dissolved.  Let  the  milk 
cool  a little,  and  when  it  is  lukewarm  add  a 
tea-spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  stir  it  into  the 
cake.  Beat  the  cake  well,  put  it  into  a but- 
tered hoop,  and  bake  in  a moderately-heated 
oven.  Time  to  bake,  one  hour.  Probable  cost, 
4d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  a moderate-sized 
cake.  No.  2.  Rub  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter  into  three  pounds  of  flour ; add  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  three  heaped  tea-spoonfuls 
of  baking  powder,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  mixed 
spice,  two  ounces  of  caraway-seeds,  a pinch  of 
powdered  mace  or  grated  nutmeg,  eight  ounces 
of  sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  candied  peel 
chopped  small.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients  tho- 
roughly. Beat  them  to  a paste  with  a,  pint  of 
milk,  and.  bake  in  a well-heated  oven.  Time 
to  bake,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  one 
hour.  Probable  cost,  5d.  per  pound.  Suf- 
ficient for  two  moderate-sized  cakes.  No.  3. 
Rub  six  ounces  of  butter  into  a pound  of 
flour,  add  a pinch  of  salt,  six  ounces  of  moist 
sugar,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  caraway- 
seeds.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients  thoroughly. 
Dissolve  a small  dessert-spoonful  of  carbonate 
of  soda  in  a table-spoonful  of  inilk.  Add  this 
to  as  much  milk  as  will  make  up  half  a pint 
altogether,  stir  the  milk  to  two  well-beaten 
eggs,  and  afterwards  beat  the  whole  into  the 
cake.  Put  the  mixture  into  a buttered  tin, 
and  bake  in  a moderately-heated  oven.  A 
little  spice  and  candied  peel  can  be  added,  if 
approved.  Time  to  bake,  one  hour.  Probable 
cost,  8d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  a moderate- 
sized  cake.  No.  4.  Rub  six  ounces  of  butter 
into  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  add 
a pinch  of  salt,  five  ounces  of  the  best  moist 
sugar,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  caraway- 
seed.  Dissolve  half  a small  tea-spoonful  of 
soda  in  a tea-spoonful  of  hot  milk.  Beat 
this  up  with  two  eggs  already  well  whisked, 
and  stir  the  wholo  into  tlio  cake.  Put  the 
mixture  into  a buttered  tin,  and  bako  in  a 
moderately-heated  oven,  'lime  to  bake,  from 


thirty  to  forty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  9d. 
per  pound. 

Seidlitz  Water,  Bottled.— Take  a suf- 
ficient number  of  soda-water  bottles,  and  fill 
them  with  clear  water ; then  add  the  following 
ingredients,  and  cork  and  wire  the  bottles  im- 
mediately : — Two  drachms  of  Rochelle  salts, 
thirty-five  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and 
eleven  drops  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Seir  Pish. — This  fish  inhabits  the  seas  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
products  of  these  parts.  In  size  and  form  it 
closely  resembles  the  salmon ; its  flesh  also  is 
similar  in  point  of  firmness  and  flavour.  The 
colour  of  the  flesh  is  white. 

Semolina. — Semolina,  or  Semoule,  or 
Soujee,  is  simply  a nourishing  and  wholesome 
preparation  of  wheat-flour.  It  may  be  made 
into  puddings  or  used  for  thickening  soups,  and 
is  specially  suitable  for  the  use  of  children  and 
sick  people.  It  may  be  purchased  of  grocers 
or  Italian  warehousemen. 

Semolina  Cup-Puddings.— Put  three 

ounces  of  semolina  into  a bowl,  and  pour  over 
it  as  much  milk  as  will  cover  it.  Let  it  soak 
for  half  an  hour,  drain  it,  and  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  a pint  and  a half  of  boiling 
milk,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar, 
a slice  of  fresh  butter,  and  a salt-spoonful  of 
grated  lemon-rind.  Stir  it  over  the  fire  without 
ceasing  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Pour 
it  out,  let  it  cool  a little,  and  beat  briskly  into 
it  four  well-whisked  eggs.  Pour  the  mixture 
into  buttered  cups,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven.  Turn  tho  puddings  upon  a dish,  and 
pour  sweet  sauce  round  them  before  serving. 
Time  to  bake,  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Semolina  Pudding.— Take  a pint  and  a 
half  of  milk,  when  boiling  drop  into  it  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  semolina,  and  stir  all  to- 
gether for  about  fifteen  minutes  ; throw  in  two 
ounces  of  butter,  and  three  ounces  and  a half 
of  sifted  sugar,  with  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon. 
Whilst  the  semolina  still  remains  hot,  heat 
gradually  and  briskly  into  it  four  eggs.  Bake 
in  a moderate  oven.  Time  to  bake,  half  an 
hour. 

Semolina  Pudding,  Baited.— Flavour 
a pint  and  a half  of  milk  with  almonds  or 
lemon-rind.  Put  it  into  a saucepan,  let  it  boil 
up,  and  drop  into  it  when  boiling,  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  semolina,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
sugar,  and  a slice  of  fresh  butter.  Stir  the 
mixture  over  tho  fire  till  it  thickens  a little. 
Pour  it  out,  let  it  cool,  and  add  gradually  four 
well-beaten  eggs.  Lino  a pie-dish  half  vk8> 
down  with  good  pastry,  butter  the  bottom,  pour 
in  tho  mixture,  and  bake  the  pudding  in  » 
moderate  oven.  If  a plain  pudding  is  required- 
two  eggs  only  need  be  used.  Serve  stowed  Inn 
or  wine  sauce  with  the  pudding.  Time  to  bake, 
about  half  an  hour,  or  till  set.  Probable  cos 
Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Somolina  Pudding,  French  K 
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Semolina  Pudding,  Steamed.— Take  a 
pint  of  milk,  and  flavour  it  with  pounded  bitter 
almonds.  Strain,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan, 
and  mix  with  it  three  ounces  of  semolina,  six 
or  eight  ratafias,  a pinch  of  salt,  three  table- 
spoonfuls  ©f  sugar,  and  a good  slice  of  butter. 
Stir  the  mixture  over  the  fire  till  it  thickens 
and  leaves  the  sides  of  the  saucepan.  Pour  it 
out,  let  it  cool,  and  stir  briskly  into  it  six  well- 
wliisked  eggs.  Butter  a plain  mould  rather 
thickly,  fill  it  with  the  preparation,  cover  it 
closely,  and  steam  until  done  enough.  Let  it 
stand  two  or  three  minutes.  Turn  the  pudding 
out  carefully,  pour  stewed  fruit  or  sweet  sauce 
round  it,  and  send  a little  more  to  table  on  a 
separate  dish.  The  saucepan  must  be  closely 
covered,  and  a continuous  supply  of  steam  kept 
round  the  pudding,  that  it  may  be  thoroughly 
cooked.  Time  to  steam,  one  hour.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  Sd.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Semolina  Soup.—  Take  any  kind  of 
nicely-flavoured  stock,  and  let  it  boil.  Drop 
into  it  as  much  semolina  as  will  thicken  it,  and 
keep  stirring  for  fear  it  should  burn.  Let  it 
simmer  gently  until  done  enough,  and  serve 
very  hot.  Time  to  simmer,  ten  minutes.  From 
one  to  two  ounces  of  semolina  will  thicken  a 
quart  of  stock. 

Service  Berries. — These  are  the  fruit 
of  the  wild  service-tree,  very  common  in  the 
hedges  and  fields  of  some  parts  of  England. 
They  are  at  present  little  known,  but  were  in 
considerable  use  formerly.  The  country  people 
in  some  places  gather  the  bunches  of  berries, 
and  hang  them  up  in  the  air  till  they  undergo 
an  incipient  putrefaction,  in  which  state  they 
possess  a peculiar  acid,  astringent  taste,  and 
arc  considered  as  having  cathartic  properties. 
When  mellowed  by  frost  they  have  been  used 
as  food. 

Seville  Orange. — The  Seville  orange  is 
of  the  same  species  as  the  sweet  orange,  but  so 
hitter  in  taste  that  it  is  unfit  to  eat  in  its  raw 
state.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  making  marmalade 
[see  Orange  Marmalade)  and  wine,  and  the  rind 
is  used  for  flavouring  purposes.  It  seldom  comes 
into  the  market  before  the  end  of  February. 

Seville  Orange  Cakes.  — Divide  the 
oranges  in  halves,  and  take  out  the  pips,  of 
which  there  are  a good  many  small  ones. 
Scrape  the  pulp  and  juice  into  a bowl,  and 
boil  the  rinds  until  they  are  so  tender  that  a 
fork  will  pierce  them  easily.  Dry  them,  and 
weigh  them,  and  allow  two  pounds  of  powdered 
sugar  to  one  pound  of  orange-rind.  Pound 
them  to  paste  in  a mortar,  and  add,  very 
gradually,  the  juice,  the  pulp,  and  the  powdered 
sugar.  Mix  all  together,  and  when  the  pre- 
paration is  thick  and  yellow,  drop  it  upon  tins, 
and  dry  these  in  a cool  oven.  Time,  about  two 
hours  to  boil  tho  rind.  Probable  cost,  Sovillo 
oranges,  Is.  per  dozen  when  plentiful. 

Seville  Orange  Cardinal. — A few  days 
before  the  cardinal  is  wanted  peel  threo  bitter 
'ranges,  slice  them  very  thin,  and  pour  a bottlo 
a wine  over  them ; then  strain  tho  preparation 
h rough  a tamis,  and  add  to  the  juice  two 
bottles  of  wino  and  two  or  three  pounds  of 


j sugar  : keep  stirring  all  the  time  till  the  sugar 
j is  completely  melted. 

J Seville  Orange  Cordial  Water. - 

j Take  one  handful  of  young  green  fir-treo 
tops,  two  handfuls  of  watercressesf  tho  same 
of  scurvy-grass,  ono  pound  of  burdock  roots 
scraped  and  sliced,  the  thin  rinds  of  twelve 
Seville  oranges,  the  juice  of  the  same,  and  five 
gallons  of  newly-brewed  ale-wort.  Beat  tho 
herbs  in  a mortar,  and  infuse  all  while  the 
wort  is  fermenting  with  the  yeast.  When  done 
working,  stop  it  up,  and  drink  occasionally 
when  fine. 

Seville  Orange  Paste  [see  Orange, 
Seville,  Paste  for  Dessert). 

Shad.— Shad  is  a salt-water  fish,  not  very 
highly  esteemed.  It  is  in  season  from  the  end 
of  March  till  May,  and  may  be  broiled,  fried, 
baked,  boiled,  or  salted.  When  plentiful  it 
is  cheap,  but  it  varies  very  much  in  price. 
The  French  value  this  fish  highly.  They  often 
have  it  stewed  in  light  wine,  and  served  covered 
with  bechamel. 


SHAD. 


Shad,  Broiled.— No.  1.  Scale  a fish,  cut 
off  its  head,  empty  and  wash  it  carefully,  split 
it  open  down  the  sides  of  the  backbone,  and,  if 
liked,  divide  each  fillet  into  pieces  two  or  three 
inches  wide.-  Wipe  these  - pieces  vdth  a soft 
cloth,  dip  them  in  oil,  and  broil  them  gently 
until  done  enough.  Bern  ember  to  lay  the  inner 
part  of  the  flesh  to  the  fire  first, ‘and  when 
ono  side  is  done  turn  it  upon  tho  other.  Work 
a tea-spoonful  of  - salt  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
pepper  into  four  ounces  of  butter  with  the 
point  , of  a sharp  knife.  T.ay  the  paste  on  a 
hot  dish,  and  turn  tho  broiled  fish  two  or  three 
tunes  in  it.  Put  tho  dish-cover  over  it,  and 
keep  it  in  a hot  place  till  wanted.  No.  2. 
Clean,  empty,  and  dry  a fish  weighing  about 
two_  pounds,  and  scoro  it  across  the  back, 
bprmklo  a little  pepper  and  salt  over  it,  pour 
upon  it  as  much  oil  ns  will  cover  it,  and  let  it 
he  until  it  is  well  soaked.  Broil  it  over  a clear 
steady  fire,  and  whon  ono  side  is  done  turn  it 
upon  the  other.  Drain  it,  servo  on  a hot  dish, 
and  send  oil  and  vinegar,  or  caper  sauce,  sorrel 
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sauce,  or  maitro  d’ hotel  butter,  to  tablo  with  it. 
Timo,  half  an  hour  to  soak  the  fish,  and  about 
eighteen  minutes  to  broil  each  side.  Cost, 
variable. 

Shad,  French  way  of  Cooking.— 

“This  fish,”  says  M.  Ude,  “ is  held  in  high  esti- 
mation in  France,  and  especially  in  Paris.  It 
must  be  scaled,  emptied,  and  washed  nicely. 
Next  it  is  to  be  steeped  in  a little  oil  with 
pepper  and  salt.  It  is  necessary  to  split  it,  that 
the  salt  may  penetrate.  Broil  it  on  both  sides 
over  a slow  fire.  It  wall  be  done  in  the  course 
of  one  hour.  When  done,  let  it  be  served  with 
caper  sauce,  or  with  sorrel.” 

Shad,  Fried. — Scale  the  fish,  lift  the  flesh 
from  the  bones,  and  divide  it  into  pieces  con- 
venient for  serving.  Preserve  the  roe  to  fry 
with  it.  Wash  the  pieces,  wipe  them  dry  with 
a soft  cloth,  and  dip  each  one  separately  in 
flour.  Put  them  into  boiling  hot  fat,  and  fry 
them  gently  until  done  enough.  Drain  them, 
and  serve  them  upon  a hot  dish.  Fry  the  roe, 
and  garnish  the  fish  with  it.  Serve  with  caper 
or  maitre  d’hotel  sauce.  Time  to  fry,  ten 
minutes  or  more,  according  to  thickness. 

Shad,  Planked,  American.— Scale  and 
empty  the  fish,  cut  off  the  head,  and  split  it 
open  from  head  to  tail.  Spread  it  on  a board, 
and  fasten  it  down  with  pegs  or  skewers  to 
keep  it  in  position.  Put  it  before  a clear  fire, 
and  rest  the  lower  end  of  the  plank  in  a tub 
containing  salt  and  water.  Toast  the  fish,  and 
keep  basting  it  well  with  the  liquor ; when  it  is 
almost  cooked  baste  it  with  butter.  Serve  on 
a hot  dish,  garnish  with  pickled  walnuts,  and 
send  melted  butter  flavoured  with  walnut 
ketchup  to  table  in  a tureen. 

Shad,  Potted.— Clean  the  shad,  take  off 
the  head,  tail,  and  fins,  and  cut  it  in  pieces  to 
suit  the  jar  in  which  it  is  to  be  potted.  Pound, 
first  separately  and  afterwards  together,  two 
blades  of  mace,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  allspice, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  cloves.  Sprinkle  a little 
pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne  over  the  pieces  of 
fish,  pack  them  in  layers  in  a jar,  and  dredge  a 
little  of  the  seasoning  over  each  layer.  When 
the  jar  is  full  cover  the  whole  with  vinegar, 
put  the  lid  on  the  jar,  or  if  it  is  necessary  to 
tie  a covering  of  paper  or  cloth  over  it,  lay  a 
piece  of  dough  upon  this  to  prevent  the  steam 
escaping.  Put  the  jar  in  a moderate  oven,  and 
bake  until  done  enough.  Keep  the  potted  fish 
covered  with  the  liquor  till  wanted..  It  will 
mako  a good  breakfast  relish.  Herrings  may 
be  potted  in  the  same  way.  Timo  to  bake, 
about  three  hours. 

Shad,  Stuffed  and  Baked.  — Wash, 
empty,  and  scale  a shad,  and  fill  the  inside 
with  veal  or  oyster  forcemeat,  or  with  a force- 
meat prepared  as  follows  : — Moisten  two  slices 
of  crumb  of  bread  with  hot  wafer,  press  tho 
water  from  it,  and  beat  it  up  with  a slice  of 
butter,  three  or  four  sage-leaves  chopped  small, 
and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Sew  up  the  body 
of  tho  fish  with  soft  cotton,  and  dredge  it  well 
with  flour.  Lay  it  upon  a trivet  in  a dripping- 
pan,  seasoning  it  with  pepper  and  salt ; lay 


little  pieces  of  butter  here  and  there  upon  it, 
and  pour  a pint  of  water  round  it  to  baste  ' 
it  with.  Bake  in  a quick  oven,  and  baste 
frequently,  and  if  necessary  add  a little  more 
water.  Mix  a heaped  tea-spoonful  of  flour  to 
a smooth  paste  with  a little  water,  work  into  it 
a shoe  of  fresh  butter,  and  mix  with  it  half  a 
pint  of  the  gravy  in  tho  pan.  Put  it  into  a 
saucepan,  stir  it  till  it  thickens,  and  add  a 1 
table-spoonful  of  lemon- juice.  Put  the  fish  on  j 
a hot  dish,  strain  the  sauce  over  it,  garnish  with 
parsley  and  lemon,  and  send  mashed. potatoes 
to  table  with  it.  Time  to  bake,  one  hour. 

Shad,  Stuffed  and  Broiled.— Scale  a 
shad  weighing  about  two  pounds,  empty  and  | 
clean  it  carefully,  opening  it  as  little  as  pos- 
sible in  doing  so.  Fill  it  with  veal  or  oyster 
forcemeat ; sew  up  the  body  of  the  fish  "with 
soft  cotton  that  the  forcemeat  may  not 
escape.  Wrap  it  in  a sheet  of  paper  that  has  i 
been  dipped  in  oil,  and  broil  over  a clear,  . 
gentle  fire.  Serve  with  caper  sauce  or  with 
oil  and  vinegar.  Time  to  broil,  about  an  hour. 

Shaddock  Orange. — This  plant  was  i 
brought  from  the  East  Indies  to  the  West,  . 
where  it  is  now  much  cultivated.  It  sometimes  • I 
produces  fruit  larger  than  a man’s  head,  but  ; 
they  are  of  a harsh  flavour  and  pale  colour 
when  compared  with  those  of  India,  the  flesh  i 
of  which  is  sweet  and  of  a deep  gold  colour. 
When  several  sorts  of  orange  are  presented  at 
the  dessert  it  makes  a striking  addition  to  the 
variety.  The  juice  is  of  a sub-acid  sweetness,  J 
and  excellent  for  quenching  thirst,  and  the 
fruit,  from  the  thickness  of  its  skin,  will  keep 
longer  in  sea- voyages  than  any  of  the  other  : 
species  of  citrus. 

Shallot. — The  shallot,  or  eschalot,  is  a kind 
of  onion — the  mildest  cultivated — used  for 
seasoning  soups  and  made  dishes,  and  for  : 
flavouring  sauces  and  salads.  The  shallot  has  ■ 
a bulbous  root,  made  up  of  a number  of  smaller  ; ' 
bulbs,  called  cloves.  It  ought  to  be  taken  up 
in  the  autumn,  and  be  hung  in  nets  in  a cool  i 
airy  place.  When  properly  dried,  it  will  keep 
till  spring.  It  is  stronger  in  taste  than  the 
onion,  but  does  not  leave  so  strong  an  odour  i : 
on  the  palate,  and  for  this  reason  is  often  em- 
ployed instead  of  the  onion,  both  in  cooking 
and  for  eating  in  a raw  state.  It  is  planted 
during  October  or  November,  or  early  in  spring, 
say  in  February,  March,  or  the  beginning  of 
April.  Shallots  are  in  the  best  condition  dining  I 
July,  August,  and  September. 

Shallot  for  Venison. — Strip  off  tho 
skin  from  some  fine  shallots — about  a pint  in 
quantity — boil  them  in  salted  water  for  five 
minutes,  then  throw  off  the  first  water,  and 
add  more  boiling  water  to  them.  If  the  I 
sauce  is  desired  very  mild,  change  tho  water  | 
until  quite  done,  and  throw  in  salt  enough  to  I 
flavour.  Drain  them  thoroughly.  Serve  in  good  J 
melted  butter  or  gravy.  This  sauce  is  often  1 

served  as  an  accompaniment  to  venison  when 
the  true  flavour  of  the  meat  is  not  relished.  j 
Time,  about  fifteen  minutes  to  boil.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  Gd.  for  this  quantity. 

Shallot  Gravy  {see  Gravy,  Shallot). 
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Shallot  Gravy,  for  Broiled  Cutlets, 

&C. — Peel  and  mince  half  a dozen  shallots. 
Put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a wine-glassful 
of  vinegar,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  a little  coarse 
pepper,  and  let  them  boil  very  gently  for  five 
minutes.  Pour  over  them  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
brown  gravy,  add  a small  lump  of  sugar,  let  the 
sauce  boil  again  until  the  gravy  is  pleasantly 
flavoured,  and  strain  it  into  a tureen.  If  liked, 
a clove  and  a little  piece  of  mace  may  be  boiled 
with  the  shallot.  Time,  altogether,  twelve  to 
fifteen  minutes. 

Shallot  Pickle. — Shallot  pickle  is  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way  as  garlic  pickle,  that  is 
to  say,  as  follows : — Steep  one  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  ginger  in  strong  salt  and  water  for 
five  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  cut  it  into 
slices,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun ; put  it  into  a large 
stone  jar  with  a gallon  of  the  best  white- wine 
vinegar.  Peel  one  pound  of  garlic  or  shallot, 
salt  it  well,  and  let  it  stand  in  the  salt  for  three 
days.  Wipe  it,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun,  then  put 
it  into  the  pickle.  Add  also  to  the  pickle  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  long  pepper  steeped  in  salt 
and  water  and  well  dried,  one  pound  of  bruised 
mustard-seed,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  tur- 
meric. Shake  these  ingredients  well  in  the  jar, 
and  add  anything  that  it  is  desirable  to  pickle 
as  it  comes  into  season,  salting  and  drying  it  pre- 
viously in  the  sun.  When  completed,  the  pickle 
should  be  kept  for  a year  or  two.  When  that 
time  has  expired,  it  will  be  found  to  be  excellent. 
The  flavour-  of  shallots  may  he  obtained  by 
placing  them  in  a bottle  of  cold  vinegar : in  a 
month  they  will  be  found  to  have  imparted 
their  flavour  to  the  vinegar. 

Shallot  Sauce,  for  Boiled  Mutton, 
Poultry,  Chops,  and  Steaks.  — Mince 
four  shallots,  lay  them  on  the  corner  of  a 
napkin,  pour  cold  water  over  them,  and  press 
them  with  a cloth  till  dry.  Put  them  into  a 
saucepan  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  stock,  add 
a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  till  they  are  tender.  Mix  with  them  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  good  melted  butter,  and 
stir  the  sauce  again  over  the  fire,  but  do  not 
allow  it  to  boil  up.  Add  a dessert-spoonful  of 
chilli  vinegar,  and  serve.  Time,  altogether,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

Shallot  Sauce, for  Tripe,  &c— Skin 
and  mince  twelve  shallots,  and  add,  if  liked,  a 
nttle  piece  of  garlic  the  size  of  a pea.  This 
addition,  however,  is  sometimes  objected  to. 

* ut  them  into  a saucepan  with  a slice  of  fresh 
nutter,  and  also  a tea-spoonful  of  finely-grated 
horseradish,  a table-spoonful  of  strained  lemon- 
juice,  and  a little  salt,  cayenne,  and  mixed  mus- 
tard Stir  these  ingredients  quickly  over  a brisk 
re  tor  five  minutes ; add  gradually  a quarter 
0 a pint  of  milk,  and  simmer  the  sauce  a few 

nutes  longer.  Lift  the  saucepan  from  the 
ire,  and  lot  its  contents  cool  for  two  minutes. 

ir  into  the  sauce  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten 
up  witli  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream  or  milk, 
and  whisk  it  over  the  fire  for  a minuto  or  two, 
h' f 0n,|D°  act'°unt  allow  it  to  boil ; serve  very 
Time,  altogether,  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Sauce,  Mild. — Pare  four  or  six 
sn-‘U°ts,  and  throw  them  into  boiling  water 


slightly  salted.  Let  them  boil  five  minutes; 
drain  them,  and  boil  them  again  in  fresh  boiling 
water : repeat  this  until  the  shallots  are  tender. 
Drain  them,  mince  them,  and  stir  them  into  a 
pint  of  good  melted  butter  or  white  sauce.  Let 
all  simmer  together  a few  minutes  longer,  and 
serve.  Some  cooks  put  an  inch  of  lemon-rind 
with  the  shallots.  Time  to  boil  the  shallots, 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Shallot  Vinegar. — Take  four  ounces  of 
shallots  that  are  fully  ripe  without  being  at 
all  acrid.  Skin  and  mince  them,  put  them 
into  a bottle,  and  pour  over  them  a quart  of 
best  pickling  vinegar.  Let  them  infuse  for  ten 
days,  shaking  the  bottle  every  day.  Strain  the 
vinegar,  filter  it,  bottle  in  small  bottles,  cork 
these  securely,  and  store  for  use.  This  pre- 
paration will  prove  most  valuable  for  flavouring 
soups,  sauces,  hashes,  &c.  It  will  keep  for  a 
long  time.  Time,  ten  days  to  infuse.  Shallots 
are  in  season  during  the  months  of  July,  August 
and  September. 

Shallot  Vinegar  (another  way).— Skin 
five  or  six  ounces  of  shallots,  and  put  them  into 
a jar  with  a quart  of  good  vinegar  ; keep  the 
jar  closely  corked  for  three  weeks,  then  strain 
for  use.  If  a stronger  flavour  be  desired,  use 
more  shallots.  Garlic  vinegar  is  made  in  the 
same  way,  only  using  half  the  quantity  of  garlic 
to  one  quart  of  vinegar.  Time,  from  two  to 
three  weeks. 

Shallot  "Wine. — Shallot  wine  is  a pre- 
paration largely  used  and  highly  esteemed. 
When  an  acid  taste  is  not  required,  and,  con- 
sequently, when  shallot  vinegar  would  be 
objected  to,  shallot  wine  will  flavour  a hash  or 
ragout  with  onion  most  pleasantly,  and  the 
wine  extracts  the  flavour  of  shallots  even  better 
than  vinegar  does.  Skin, mince,  and  bruise  four- 
ounces  of  shallots;  put  them  into  a bottle  with  a 
pint  of  sherry,  and  let  them  infuse  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight ; strain  the  liquor,  and  bottle  for  use. 
When  a very  strong  flavouring  is  desired,  pour 
the  pint  of  sherry  over  three  ounces  of  shallots ; 
let  them  infuse  ten  days ; pom-  off  the  liquor’ 
and  put  it  into  a clean  bottle  with  three  ounces 
of  fresh  shallots,  skinned  and  bruised.  Infuse 
ten  days  longer,  strain,  and  bottle  for  use. 
Time,  ten  days  or  more. 


Shallot  Wine. — Put  four  ounces  of 
shallots,  after  having  peeled  and  bruised  them 
into  a bottle,  add  a pint  of  sherry  ; look  at  the 
wme  in  about  a fortnight,  and 'if  sufficiently 
flavoured  strain  it  off;  but  if  not,  add  two 
ounces  more  shallots  to  the  wine,  and  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  cayenne.  Shake  the  bottle 
occasionally , but  let  it  rest  three  or  Tom-  days 
before  straining,  so  that  the  wine  may  be  a 
good  colour  and  not  thick.  This  wine  is  very 
uselul  m all  large  culinary  establishments,  as 
it  imparts  an  agreeable  flavour  without  any 

dnl  7 P ,’Ti t0  prePare’  from  to  twenty 
days.  Probable  cost,  8d.  without  wine. 

*****  Pickled.— Take  as  much  vino- 

a d rr1  Vuq"lrod  to  cover  the  shallots, 
and  boil  it  with  spices  in  the  following  propor- 

hln'rP*'  t ° °ac  l 5uart  vinegar-  put  a small 
S„°  ^ace’  two  cloves,  four  allspice,  two 
grains  of  cayenne,  a salt-spoonful  of  black- 
peppercorns,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  salt.  Strain 
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it,  and  lot  it  got  cold.  Divide  and  skin  the 
shallots ; put  thorn  into  perfectly  dry  and  sound 
pickling  jars,  and  intersperse  amongst  them 
tlio  spices  taken  from  tho  vinegar.  Pour  the 
vinegar  over  them,  and  lot  thorn  he  entirely 
covered  with  it.  Store  for  use.  The  pickle 
may  ho  used  in  two  months.  Time  to  boil  the 
vinegar  and  spicos,  three  minutes. 

Sharp  Sauce,  for  Cutlets,  Boiled 
Beef,  Boiled  Mutton,  & c. — Skin  ahd 
mince  four  shallots,  and  put  thorn  into  a sauce- 
pan with  a slice  of  fresh  butter  and  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  vinegar.  Stir  those  over  the  fire 
till  the  vinegar  is  reduced  and  tho  butter  looks 
clear.  Mix  one  ounce  of  flour  smoothly  into  it, 
and  keep  stirring  over  a brisk  fire  until  the 
paste  is  slightly  coloured  without  being  at  all 
burnt.  Add  gradually  a pint  of  broth,  and  let 
the  sauce  simmer  for  twenty  minutes.  Stir 
in  a table-spoonful  of  minced  gherkins,  a 
table-spoonful  of  blanched  and  chopped  pars- 
ley, and  a little  pepper  and  salt,  if  required. 
Boil,  skim,  and  serve  very  hot.  A little  brown- 
ing should  be  added  if  necessary.  Time, 
altogether,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  8d. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Sheep’s  Brains  (a  la  Maitre  d’Hotel). — 
Proceed  just  as  in  the  recipe  Sheep’s  Brains, 
Matelote  of,  with  the  croutons  (crusts)  glazed 
and  stuck  in  the  dish;  and  at  dinner-time, 
as  soon  as  you  have  dished  up  the  brains, 
take  three  spoonfuls  of  bechamel,  a good  bit  of 
fresh  butter,  a little  salt  and  cayenne,  some 
parsley  chopped  and  blanched,  and  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon ; then  work  the  sauce  over  the  fire 
to  render  it  very  hot,  and  serve  quickly. 

Sheep’s  Brains  (a  la  Maitre  d’Hotel). 
Another  way. — Prepare  and  parboil  the  brains  ; 
then  lay  them  in  the  bottom  of  a wide  stew- 
pan,  each  brain  resting  upon  a slice  of  bacon. 
Add  a small  bunch  of  parsley,  a small  onion, 
one  clove,  some  salt,  a chilli,  a couple  of 
shoes  of  lemon,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
broth,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a layer  of 
bacon.  Cover  the  stewpan,  and  let  its  con- 
tents stew  slowly  for  half  an  hour  without 
being  uncovered.  Let  the  brains  now  stand  a 
couple  of  hours  in  the  stewpan  by  the  side  of 
the  fire,  merely  that  they  may  acquire  the 
flavour  of  the  ingredients  in  the  stewpan ; but 
they  must  neither  boil  nor  simmer,  nor  in  any- 
wise approach  ebullition.  Have  some  triangular 
shoes  of  bread  ready  fried  to  garnish  the  dish 
with.  Drain  tho  brains  from  the  fat,  place 
them  upon  a dish  with  tho  sippets,  and  pour 
over  them  the  following  sauce : — Into  a small 
stewpan  put  two  ounces  of  buttor ; when  it 
boils  sprinkle  in  half  a table-spoonful  of  flour. 
Stir  into  this  half  a pint  of  broth,  and  put  in 
with  it  a bunch  of  parsley  and  a very  small 
bit  of  lemon-peel.  When  the  sauce  is  reduced 
and  of  proper  consistence,  season  it  with  salt 
and  a little  cayenne.  Strain  the  sauce,  and 
put  it  again  into  the  stewpan,  adding  a little 
lemon-juice  and  some  chopped  parsley.  Give 
it  a few  boils,  and  pour  it  quite  hot  over  tho 
brains. 

Sheep’s  Brains  and  Tongue.— Take 
tho  brains  out  of  the  head  without  breaking 


them,  soak  them  in  salted  water  for  an  hour 
skin  them,  and  pick  away  the  fibres.  Throw 
them  into  boiling  water,  put  the  tongue, 
already  boiled  with  the  head,  with  them.  Let 
tho  brains  boil  quickly  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour;  take  them  out,  mince  them,  and  beat 
them  up  with  three  table- spoonfuls  of  the 
liquor  in  which  they  wore  boiled,  three  table-  | 
spoonfuls  of  cream,  a table-spoonful  of  blanched 
and  chopped  parsley,  and  a little  pepper  and 
salt.  Boil  the  brains  with  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  white  thickening ; or,  failing  this,  with  a 
small  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Skin  the  ; 
tongue,  put  it  in  the  centre  of  a small  dish,  1 
pour  the  brains  round  it,  and  servo  very  hot. 
Time,  altogether,  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  Pro- 
bable cost,  sheeps’  heads,  lOd.  to  Is.  each.  : 
Sufficient  for  one  or  two  persons. 

Sheep’s  Brains  (en  Matelote). — Prepare 
the  brains  as  for  Sheep’s  Brains  a la  Maitre 
d’Hotel,  the  almost  only  difference  being  in  the 
sauce  poured  upon  them,  which  is  thus  made  : — 
Put  two  ounces  of  butter  into  a stewpan. 
When  it  has  done  boiling,  stir  into  it  half  a 
table-spoonful  of  flour.  Stir  the  butter  and 
flour  till  smooth,  and  let  it  fry  gently  until 
it  has  acquired  a rich  brown  colour,  of  reddish  t 
hue.  Next  add  by  degrees  a pint  of  white  I 
wine,  madeira,  or  sherry,  and  half  a pint  of  :| 
well-flavoured  and  rich  broth,  but  without  any 
fat.  Put  in  also  a bunch  of  herbs  so  tied  up 
that  it  may  easily  be  taken  out  before  the  sauce  | 
is  used.  This  bunch  is  to  consist  of  parsley,  .| 
green  onions,  half  a bay-leaf,  a very  small  bit 
of  thyme,  and  a clove  of  garlic.  Let  the  sauce 
reduce;  then  throw  in  a few  morels,  small  1 
mushrooms,  and  small  bleached  onions.  Season  M 
with  salt,  black  pepper,  and  cayenne.  When  i 
the  sauce  is  on  the  point  of  being  done,  put 
into  it  a couple  of  ounces  of  truffles  cut  into 
slices  and  fried  on  both  sides  in  butter.  Give  i 
them  a couple  of  boils,  and  the  sauce  is  ready. 
Meanwhile,  make  some  balls  of  tho  stuffing  as 
indicated  for  the  Ox-palates  au  Gratin,  and  fry 
them  in  butter  of  a nice  brown,  taking  care  that  t 
they  be  thoroughly  done.  When  the  brains  are 
arranged  in  the  dish  with  the  sippets,  garnish  : | 
with  these  forcemeat  balls,  and  with  some  j 
crawfish ; then  pour  the  sauce  over  them,  and  J 
serve  up  immediately. 

Sheep’s  Brains,  Matelote  of.— Take  ; 

eight  unbroken  sheep’s  brains.  Put  them  into 
a large  vessel  with  some  lukewarm  water;  j 
take  off  the  skin,  and  let  them  disgorge  for 
two  hours.  When  they  are  become  quite  j 
white,  blanch  them  in  boiling  water,  vinegar,  i 
and  salt;  and  when  they  are  very  firm  put 
them  in  cold  water,  after  which  place  some  ; 
layers  of  bacon  round  a stewpan  big  enough 
to'  hold  all  the  eight  brains ; add  a small 
onion  with  one  clove,  a small  bundle  of  pars-  J 
ley  well-seasoned,  and  some  salt,  and  cover  I 
with  some  layers  of  bacon  and  a round  ot  I 
paper;  a little  broth  is  required,  and  a tow 
slices  of  lemon  to  keep  them  very  white-  j 
Twenty  minutes  will  suffice  to  boil  them,  ou 
they  niust  be  boiled  two  hours  or  more  before  I 
dinner  to  acquire  a flavour;  then  at  dinner  j 
you  must  have  ready  some  croutons,  or  smal  I 
crusts  of  bread,  in  quantity  equal  to  the  brains, 
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stick  them  in  tho  dish  alternately  to  leave  room 
to  put  the  hrains  in  the  spaces ; mask  them 
with  tho  sauce  of  matelotes,  mushrooms,  and 
small  onions,  &c.  This  matelote  is  tho  samo 
sauce  as  the  financiere,  only  reduce  a little 
madeira  wine  in  a small  stewpan,  and  put  to  it 
a mushroom,  a small  glazed  onion,  a small 
quenelle,  &c.,  and  put  the  ragout  into  the 
middle,  and  the  sauce  over  the  hrains. 

Sheep’s  Brains,  Boasted  or  Baked. 

Four  or  six  brains  will  he  required  for  a dish. 

Prepare  the  hrains  as  for  stewing,  and  procure 
as  many  slices  of  hacon  as  there  are  brains. 
After  they  have  been  boiled  and  thrown  into 
cold  water,  drain  and  dry  them  perfectly; 
brush  over  with  oil,  and  roll  them  in  highly- 
seasoned  bread-crumbs.  Put  them  on  the  bacon 
i before  the  fire  in  a Dutch  oven,  or  bake  in  a 
well-heated  oven,  turning  them  about  that  they 
may  be  equally  cooked,  and  basting  them  occa- 
j sionally.  When  they  are  nicely  browned,  take 
them  up.  Lay  the  slices  of  bacon  on  toast,  put 
the  brains  upon  them,  and  send  sharp  sauce  or 
tomato  sauce  to  table  in  a tureen.  Time  to 
bake,  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  2s. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Sheep’s  Brains,  Scalloped. — Soak  the 
brains  in  cold  salted  water  for  an  hour.  Ke- 
move  the  skin,  and  pick  away  the  fibres.  Put 
them  into  boiling  water  in  which  vinegar  and 
salt  have  been  mixed,  and  let  them  boil  quickly 
for  ten  minutes.  Throw  them  into  cold  water 
for  a few  minutes,  and  drain  them.  Cut  them 
into  small  pieces,  and  mix  with  them  an  onion 
or  shallot  finely  minced,  a few  parsley  leaves 
scalded  and  chopped  small,  a few  drops  of 
I vinegar  and  anchovy  essence,  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt.  Dissolve  a slice  of  fresh 
butter  in  a saucepan,  throw  in  the  brains,  and 
shake  the  saucepan  over  the  fire  until  they  are 
done  enough  without  being  browned.  Cleanse 
the  scallop-shells,  or  small  scallop-dishes  which 
serve  the  same  purpose,  butter  the  inside  rather 
thickly,  and  cover  them  with  a layer  of  bread- 
crumbs. Distribute  the  minced  brains  and  the 
gravy  amongst  them,  and  cover  all  with  a layer 
of  crumbs.  Brown  the  surface  in  a quick  oven 
or  before  the  fire,  and  serve  very  hot.  This 
favourite  mode  of  cookery  may  be  advanta- 
geously applied  to  cold  meat,  vegetables,  mush- 
rooms, fish,  and  shell-fish.  Time  to  bake  tho 
scalloped  brains,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.  Sufficient,  one  set  of 
brains  for  two  scallop-shells. 

Sheep’s  Brains,  Stewed  (a  good 
breakfast  or  side-dish). — Take  four  or  six  fresh 
brains,  soak  them  in  salt  and  water  for  an 
hour,  remove  the  skin,  pick  off  tho  fibres,  and 
put  them  into  boiling  water  into  which  was 
put  when  cold  a dessert-spoonful  of  salt  and 
a table-spoonful  of  vinegar.  Lot  the  brains 
boil  quickly  for  ten  minutes.  Take  them  up 
without  breaking  them,  and  put  them  into 
cold  water.  Take  as  many  thin  slices  of  bacon 
as  there  aro  brains.  Put  thorn  into  a saucepan, 
lay  tho  brains  upon  them,  pour  over  them  as 
much  stock  or  broth  as  will  cover  them,  and 
add  a bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  three 
young  onions,  two  cloves,  an  inch  or  two 


of  thin  lemon-rind,  and  a little  salt  and 
cayenne.  Cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  let 
its  contents  simmer  gently  until  done  enough. 
Put  the  pieces  of  bacon  on  a dish,  and  lay  the 
brains  upon  them.  Strain  the  liquor,  thicken 
it  with  flour  and  butter,  stir  a table-spoonful  of 
lemon-juice  into  it,  and  pour  it  over  the  meat. 
Garnish  with  sippets,  and  serve  very  hot.  If 
liked,  a tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  essence  and  a 
glassful  of  claret  may  be  added  to  the  sauce. 
Time  to  boil  the  brains  the  second  time,  half 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  six 
or  seven  persons. 

Sheep’s  Eeet  (see  Sheep’s  Trotters). 

Sheep’s  Harslet,  Hashed. — Take  the 
liver,  heart,  and  lights  of  a sheep,  and  wash 
them  well  in  several  waters.  Boil  them  gently 
till  tender  in  salted  water,  carefully  removing 
the  scum  as  it  rises.  Mince  them  finely,  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  add  a seasoning  of 
powdered  herbs,  if  liked.  Moisten  the  mince 
with  stock,  thicken  with  brown  thickening,  and 
stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  is  quite  hot.  Serve 
on  a hot  dish,  and  send  potatoes  and  boiled 
carrots  to  table  with  it.  A few  pickles  may  be 
served  with  it,  if  desired.  Time  to  stew 
the  meat,  an  hour  and  a hah,  or  till  tender. 
Probable  cost,  variable,  but  inexpensive.  Suf- 
ficient for  four  or  five  persons. 

Sheep’s  Head. — Sheep’s  head  has  so  little 
meat  belonging  to  it,  -either  inside  or  out,  that 
it  seems  to  many  persons  as  though  it  were 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble  it  gives.  Never- 
theless it  constitutes  good  nourishing  food  at 
a moderate  expense,  and  when  it  is  liked 
at  all  it  is  very  much  liked.  Several  recipes 
are  here  given  for  preparing  it.  It  is  one  of 
the  ancient  national  dishes  of  Scotland,  and  to 
dwellers  north  of  the  Tweed  is  almost  always 
welcome,  not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
excellence,  but  also  because  of  the  associations 
which  belong  to  it.  The  village  of  Duddingston, 
near  Edinburgh,  was  long  celebrated  for  this 
dish.  A sheep’s  head  may  be  stewed  with  or 
without  the  trotters  and  the  pluck ; nourishing 
and  wholesome  broth  may  be  made  from  it ; it 
may  be  hashed,  curried,  or  served  as  a ragout, 
or  it  may  be  made  into  a pie.  When  sauces  aro 
required  for  it,  those  usually  served  with  cow 
heel  or  boiled  mutton  are  the  best  adapted  for 
it.  Some  cooks  prefer  the  head  of  a ram  to  that 
of  a wether,  though  it  needs  longer  boiling. 

Sheep’s  Head,  Baked.— Split  the  head 
in  halves,  take  out  the  brains,  and  soak  the 
head  in  lukewarm  water  for  an  hour.  Drain  it, 
put  the  halves  together,  and  keep  them  in 
position  by  tying  string  round  them.  Lay  tho 
head  in  a dripping-tin,  put  raw  potatoes  pared 
and  cut  into  halves  round  it,  lay  little  pieces 
of  butter  here  and  there  upon  it,  and  bake  in 
a moderato  oven.  Basto  frequently,  and  turn 
the  potatoes  about  that  they  may  bo  equally 
done.  Wlion  done  enough,  serve  the  head  on  a 
dish,  put  tho  potatoes  round  it,  pour  the  gravy 
in  the  pan  over  all,  and  servo  as  hot  as  possiblo. 
Tho  brains  and  tongue  may  be  served  on  a 
separate  dish  (see  Sheep's  Brains  and  Tonguo). 
Time  to  bako  tho  head,  about  ouo  hour  and  a 
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half.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  6d.  Suf- 
ficient for  two  or  threo  persons. 

Sheep’s  Head,  Baked,  with  Mashed 
Potatoes. — This  is  an  inexpensive  and  whole- 
some dish.  Clean  the  head  thoroughly,  and  let 
it  soak  in  lukewarm  water  for  a couple  of  hours 
to  get  rid  of  the  blood.  Put  it  into  a stewpan 
with  a carrot,  a turnip,  two  onions,  and  a leek, 
all  cut  into  dice,  and  add  a bunch  of  parsley, 
a sprig  of  thyme,  and  a sprig  of  marjoram,  all 
tied  together,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  a small 
lump  of  sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  pearl  barley. 
Pour  two  quarts  of  water  into  the  pan,  and 
simmer  all  gently  together  for  a couple  of 
hours.  Skim  the  liquor  carefully,  and  stir  the 
soup  occasionally  to  keep  the  barley  from  burn- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Take  a pint- 
basinful  of  well-washed  potatoes,  and  spread 
them  on  a dish  in  a small  mound  about  two 
inches  deep.  Take  up  the  head,  drain  it,  place 
it  upon  the  potatoes,  and  sprinkle  over  it  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  nicely-seasonedbread-crumbs. 
Lay  little  pieces  of  butter  or  dripping  here  and 
there  upon  it,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven  till 
both  the  head  and  the  potatoes  are  brightly 
browned.  Take  the  bunch  of  herbs  from  the 
soup,  skim  it  carefully,  boil  it  up  once  more, 
and  serve  in  a tureen.  Time  to  bake  the  head, 
half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Sheep’s  Head  Boiled  with  Vegeta- 
bles.— Clean  the  head,  split  it,  take  out  the 
brains,  and  soak  it  in  lukewarm  water.  Tie  the 
halves  together  with  string,  put  the  head  into  a 
saucepan,  and  pour  over  it  as  much  cold  water 
as  will  cover  it.  Bring  this  to  the  boil,  skim 
carefully,  and  let  all  simmer  gently  together  for 
an  hour.  Throw  into  the  liquor  two  turnips, 
two  carrots,  two  onions,  two  parsnips,  a small 
bunch  of  parsley,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
Mix  four  ounces  of  oatmeal  smoothly  with  a 
little  of  the  liquor,  stir  it  into  the  rest,  let  it 
boil,  then  cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and 
simmer  all  gently  together  until  done  enough. 
Take  up  the  head,  and  remove  the  tongue,  which 
should  be  served  with  the  brains  on  a separate 
dish  ( see  Sheep’s  Brains  and  Tongue).  Put 
the  head  on  a dish,  place  the  vegetables  round 
it,  and  serve  hot.  The  broth  may  be  used  for 
soup.  Time,  about  two  hours  and  a half.  Pro- 
bable cost,  sheep’s  head,  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  6d.  each. 
Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Sheep’s  Head  Broth  (a  Scottish  recipe). 
— Take  a large  fat  young  head  and  a “ gang  ” of 
trotters,  all  carefully  singed.  Wash  and  scrape 
them  well,  and  let  them  soak  in  cold  water  for 
an  hour  or  two.  Take  out  the  eyes,  split  tho 
head  into  halves,  and  remove  the  brains. 
Shorten  the  jaw-bones  where  there  is  no  flesh, 
and  cut  out  the  gristle  insido  the  nose.  Prepare 
the  trotters  for  dressing  (see  Sheep’s  Trotters), 
wash  and  brush  both  head  and  feet  onco  more, 
and  leave  them  in  water  till  wanted.  Put  tho 
two  halves  of  the  head  together,  and  tio  a string 
round  it  to  keep  the  brains  and  tho  tongue. in 
their  proper  places.  Lay  it  in  a saucepan  with 
a pound  or  two  of  the  scrag  end  of  a neck  of 
mutton,  a largo  cupful  of  barley,  and  about  half 
a pint  of  dried  peas  which  havo  been  soaked  in 


cold  water.  Pour  over  all  a gallon  of  water,  and 
add  a little  salt ; boil  the  contents  of  the  stew- 
pan  very  gently,  and  carefully  remove  the  scum 
as  it  rises.  When  the  head  has  boiled  an  hour, 
put  in  the  trotters,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours 
add  two  carrots,  two  turnips,  and  two  onions, 
all  sliced  together,  with  a few  sticks  of  celery’ 
if  liked.  Boil  the  head  three  hours  or  three  hours 
and  a half  longer,  and  remember  that  the 
more  slowly  it  is  boiled  the  better  will  be  broth, 
head,  and  soup.  Serve  the  head  on  a dish  with 
the  trotters  round  it,  and  garnish  with  boiled 
carrots  and  turnips.  Serve  the  soup  in  a tureen. 
Sometimes  the  brains  ai'c  not  put  inside  the 
head,  but  are  thrown  into  the  broth  when  it  is 
boiling,  simmored  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then  served  on  a separate  dish,  with  brown 
sauce  poured  over  them.  If  the  sheeps’  tongues 
are  not  wanted  immediately,  let  them  cool  in 
the  broth.  When  they  are  to  be  served,  warm 
them  up  in  the  same,  cut  them  in  halves  without 
separating  them,  and  lay  them  open  on  a dish. 
Send  piquante  sauce  to  table  with  them.  Time, 
five  to  six  hours  to  simmer  the  sheep's  head. 
Probable  cost,  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  6d.  each. 
Sufficient,  one  head  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Sheep  s Head  Broth  (an  English  recipe). 
— Skin  the  head,  split  it  in  halves,  and  remove 
the  brains.  Soak  the  head  in  water,  and  wash  it 
well.  Put  it  into  a stewpan  with  half  a pound 
of  pearl  barley,  pour  a gallon  of  water  over  it, 
and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  an  hour.  Care- 
fully remove  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Throw  in  a 
small  handful  of  salt,  with  two  turnips,  two 
carrots,  and  two  onions,  and  simmer  all  gently 
till  the  flesh  of  the  head  is  tender.  Lift  it  out, 
serve  it  on  a dish,  and  garnish  with  turnips 
and  carrots.  Serve  the  soup  separately  in  a 
tureen.  If  liked,  the  brains  can  be  made  into 
forcemeat-balls,  fried,  and  served  in  the  soup. 
To  make  these,  clear  the  brains  of  fibre,  throw 
them  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  for  ten 
minutes.  Pound  them  well  with  a spoonful  of 
bread-crumbs,  a spoonful  of  flour,  a tea-spoonful 
of  finely-shred  parsley,  a little  grated  lemon- 
peel,  a slice  of  butter,  and  pepper  and  salt. 
Bind,  the  mixture  together  with  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  form  it  into  small  cakes,  and  fry 
these  in  hot  fat  till  they  are  brightly  browned. 
Drain  them,  and  add  them  to  the  soup.  Time, 
four  horns  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  sheep  s 
head,  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  6d.  Sufficient,  one  head  for 
two  or  three  persons. 

Sheep’s  Head  Curried.— Clean  a sheep's 
head  thoroughly,  remove  the  brains,  and  boil 
till  tender.  Cut  the  meat  from  the  bones, 
divide  it  into  neat  slices,  skin  the  tongue,  and 
slice  it  also.  Put  the  pieces  in  a saucepan, 
moisten  with  the  liquor  in  which  the  head  was 
boiled,  and  cover  the  pan  until  the  gravy  is 
made.  Mince  two  onions,  and  fry  them  in  a 
little  butter,  stirring  them  briskly  over  the  tiro 
till  they  are  soft.  If  the  acid  flavour  is  liked,  a 
sour  apple  may  be  minced  and  fried  with  them. 
Mix  a tea-spoonful  of  curry-powder  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  curry-paste  smoothly  with  a little, 
milk,  add  three- quarters  of  a pint  of  the  broth 
in  which  the  head  was  boiled,  and  pour  tho 
liquor  over  tho  onions.  Let  them  simmer  a 
few  minutes,  then  rub  the  whole  through  a 
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sieve.  Wash  the  brains,  free  them  from  fibre, 
tie  them  in  muslin,  and  lot  them  boil  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Beat  them  smoothly,  mix 
with  them  a table-spoonful  of  flour  and  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  new  milk,  and  stir  them  into 
tho  curry  sauce.  Stir  the  mixture  gently  till 
it  boils,  strain  it  over  the  meat,  add  a little 
salt,  and  simmer  the  curry  for  a few  minutes 
without  letting  it  boil.  Serve  on  a hot  dish, 
and  send  rice  boiled  for  curry  to  table  with 
the  sheep’s  head.  Time,  three  hoiu-s  and  a 
half.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  two  or 
three  persons. 

Sheep’s  Head  Eish.— A fish  that  goes 
under  this  name  is  plentiful  in  the  latter 
part  of  summer  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  of 
North  America.  It  is  highly  esteemed  for  the 
table.  Its  weight  is  sometimes  as  much  as 
fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds.  A very  large  fish 
is  sometimes  sold  in  New  York  for  a price  equal 
to  four  or  five  pounds  sterling. 

Sheep’s  Head  for  Invalids.— Wash 
and  clean  a sheep’s  head  thoroughly,  split  it 
in  halves,  take  out  the  brains,  soak  it  in  luke- 
warm water  for  an  hour  or  two,  dry  it,  and 
put  it  into  a stewpan  with  two  pounds  of  lean 
beef.  Pour  three  pints  of  cold  water  into 
the  pan,  and  add  a small  turnip,  half  a lettuce 
or  endive,  a small  lump  of  sugar,  a spoonful  of 
made  mustard,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
Let  all  simmer  gently  together  for  two  hours, 
carefully  removing  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Cut 
; the  meat  from  the  cheeks  in  neat  pieces,  small 
!;  enough  to  be  put  into  the  mouth  without  being- 
cut,  lay  these  aside,  and  cover  them  to  keep 
them  moist.  Put  the  bones  and  trimmings  of 
J the  head  back  into  the  soup,  and  stir  into  it  a 
table-spoonful  of  fine  oatmeal  which  has  been 
! beaten  to  a smooth  paste  with  a cupful  of  cold 
water.  Simmer  the  soup  for  two  hours  longer, 
and  strain  it.  Skim  away  the  fat,  put  the 
pieces  of  meat  back  into  the  soup,  and  stir  it 
i!  over  the  fire  till  it  is  quite  hot  without  boiling. 

A glassful  of  port  may  be  thrown  into  the  soup 
j before  serving.  The  tongue  and  the  brains 
! may  be  served  separately.  Time,  four  hours 
and  a half.  Probable  cost,  sheep’s  head,  Is.  2d. 

! to  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  about  a pint  and  a half 

| Of  SOUp. 

Shesep’s  Head,  Gallimawfried  —Split 
I the  head,  remove  the  brains,  and  soak  it  in 
! lukewarm  water  for  an  horn-.  Wash  and  soak 
he  liver  and  heart,  and  cut  the  pipes  out  of 
he  latter.  Dry  the  meat  thoroughly,  put  it 
lnto  a stewpan  with  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs 
and  two  large  onions ; cover  with  cold  water, 
et  the  liquor  boil,  skim  carefully,  and  simmer 
gently  for  three  hours.  Take  up  the  heart 
and  liver,  cut  these  into  small  pieces,  and 
mir>ce  them  finely.  Put  tho  mince  into  a 
saucepan,  dredge  flour  thickly  over  it,  and  stir 
u well  over  the  lire  with  a table-spoonful  of 
• any  good  store  sauce,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
a slice  of  fresh  butter,  a little  pepper, 

B..  t,  and  grated  lemon-rind,  and  as  much  of  tho 
iquor  in  which  it  was  boilod  as  will  moisten  it. 
t 'it  the  hoad  in  tho  centre  of  a hot  dish,  lay 
the  mince  round  it,  and  garnish  with  toasted 
sippots.  Tho  ippearanoo  of  tho  dish  will  bo  I 
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improved  if  the  head  is  egged,  breaded,  and 
browned  before  being  put  on  the  dish.  The 
brains  and  tongue  may  be  served  on  a separate 
dish.  Or  the  tongue  may  be  served  with  the 
head,  and  the  brains  may  be  cleaned,  boiled  in 
vinegar  and  water  with  a little  salt,  cut  in 
slices,  and  placed  between  the  halves  of  the 
head  ( see  Sheep’s  Brains  and  Tongue).  If  not 
objected  to,  part  of  the  lights  may  be  boiled 
and  minced  with  the  heart  and  liver.  Time, 
three  hours.  Probable  cost,  2s.  lOd.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Sheep’s  Head,  Hashed. — Wash  the 
head,  split  it  in  halves,  and  soak  it  in  luke- 
warm water.  Clear  the  brains  from  fibre,  and 
leave  them  in  cold  water  till  wanted.  Put  the 
head  and  the  tongue  into  a saucepan  with  two 
onions  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  cover  with 
cold  water,  let  this  boil,  skim  it,  and  draw  the 
pan  to  the  side  of  the  fire  that  the  head  may 
simmer  gently  until  done  enough.  Take  it  up, 
cut  it  into  neat  slices,  flour  and  pepper  these,, 
and  put  them  into  a clean  saucepan  with  the 
two  onions  that  were  boiled  with  them  finely 
minced.  Mix  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour-  to  a 
smooth  paste  with  a little  cold  water,  and  stir 
into  it  half  a pint  of  the  liquor  in  which  the 
head  was  boiled.  Add  a large  spoonful  of  any 
good  store  sauce  and  salt  and  pepper  if  required. 
Pour  the  sauce  over  the  slices  of  meat,  add  a 
spoonful  of  minced  parsley  and  a spoonful  of 
brown  thickening,  and  let  all  simmer  gently, 
without  boiling,  for  half  an  hour.  Serve  the 
hash  on  a hot  dish,  and  garnish  with  toasted 
sippets.  Tie  the  brains  in  muslin,  and  boil 
them  for  a quarter  of  an  horn-.  Mince  them, 
and  beat  them  up  with  a table-spoonful  of 
scalded  and  chopped  parsley,  half  a cupful  of 
milk,  and  half  a cupful  of  the  liquor  in  which 
the  head  was  boiled.  Boil  them  for  a few 
minutes,  thicken  with  flour  and  butter,  and 
season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Keep  the  tongue 
hot  until  the  last  moment.  Skin  it,  lay  it  in 
the  centre  of  a dish,  pour  the  brains  round, 
and  serve  hot.  Time,  altogether,  three  hours 
and  a half  to  four  hours.  Probable  cost,  sheep’s 
heads,  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  6d.  each.  Sufficient  for  two 
or  three  persons. 

Sheep’s  Head  Pie  (a  breakfast  or 
luncheon  dish)  .—Scald,  clean,  and  boil  in  the 
usual  way  a sheep’s  head  and  a gang  of  trotters. 
Cut  off  the  meat  in  neat  pieces,  and  pack  these 
closely  in  a pie  - dish ; season  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  finely- minced  onion;  lay  little  pieces 
of  butter  here  and  there  upon  them,  and  pour 
ovei  them  a littlo  of  the  liquor  in  which  the 
head  and  feet  were  boiled.  Cover  the  dish 
with  pastry,  and  bake  the  pie  till  it  is  done 
enough.  Let  it  get  cold,  take  off  the  crust, 
and  serve  it  cut  into  thin  slices  like  brawn. 
Garnish  with  parsley.  Time  to  bake,  one  hour. 

Sheep  s Head  Soup. — Take  two  sheep’s 
heads,  wash,  split,  and  soak  them  in  lukewarm 
water,  remove  the  brains,  and  put  them  into 
a stewpan  with  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two 
carrots,  a turnip,  two  onions,  a leek,  three  or 
our  sticks  of  celery,  a small  lump  of  sugar,  a 
spoonful  of  mixed  mustard,  and  a littlo  pepper 
and  salt.  Pour  two  quarts  of  water  over  all, 
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bring  the  liquor  to  the  boil,  skim  it  carefully, 
draw  the  pan  to  the  side  of  the  lire,  and  lot  its 
contents  simmer  gently  for  two  hours.  Wash 
the  brains,  clear  them  from  fibre,  boil  them  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  beat  them  till  smooth, 
and  put  with  them  a slice  of  fresh  butter,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  fine  oatmeal,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  mushroom  ketchup,  and  a tea- 
-.poonful  of  tarragon  vinegar.  Stir  the  mixture 
aftto  the  soup,  and  let  it  simmer  again  for  two 
hours.  Skin  the  tongues,  and  cut  them  and 
the  meat  from  the  head  into  neat  mouthfuls. 
Let  them  heat  again  in  the  soup,  add  a glassful 
of  light  wine,  and  serve.  Time,  four  hours  and 
a half.  Probable  cost,  sheep’s  heads,  Is.  2d.  to 
Is.  6d.  each.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  per- 
sons. 

Sheep’s  Head,  Stuffed  and  Roasted. 

— Instead  of  skinning  the  head,  scald  and 
scrape  it  till  the  wool  is  removed,  then  split  it 
in  halves.  Take  out  the  brains  whole  and  the 
tongue.  Cleanse  the  former  from  fibre,  wash 
the  latter  well,  and  place  both  in  a saucepan. 
Cover  them  with  cold  water  mixed  with  a large 
spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  for  twenty  minutes.  Take  out  the  eyes, 
cut  away  the  gristle  from  the  nose,  shorten  the 
jaw-bones  where  there  is  no  fiesh,  and  soak  the 
head  in  lukewarm  water.  Make  a little  good 
veal  forcemeat,  and  add  to  it  an  onion  finely 
shred  and  the  tongue  and  brains  minced. 
Bind  the  forcemeat  together  with  yolk  of  egg, 
put  it  into  the  head,  fasten  the  two  halves 
securely  with  string,  and  roast  before  a clear 
fire.  Baste  liberally,  and  send  brown  sauce 
and  red-currant  jelly  to  table  with  the  sheep  s 
head.  Time  to  roast,  two  hours.  Probable 
cost,  sheep’s  heads,  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  6d.  each.  Suf- 
ficient for  three  persons. 

Sheep’s  Head,  Tongue,  and  Trot- 
ters, Puddings  of.— The  remains  of  sheep’s 
head,  tongue,  and  trotters  may  be  made  into  a 
pudding  with  suet  crust,  and  boiled  in  the 
usual  way.  Two  or  three  sliced  walnuts  may 
be  put  in  with  the  meat. 

Sheep’s  Hearts. — Soak  the  hearts  in 
water,  and  wash  them  thoroughly.  Cut  away 
the  pipes,  and  trim  them  neatly.  Pill  them 
with  good  veal  forcemeat,  and  skewer  thin 
slices  of  fat  bacon  round  them.  Roast  before 
a clear  fire,  and  baste  liberally.  Thicken  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  stock  with  a tea-spoonful  of 
ground  rice,  flavour  the  sauce  with  ketchup, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  add  a glass  of 
wine  if  liked.  Serve  the  hearts  on  a hot  dish, 
pour  the  sauce  over  them,  and  send  red-currant 
jelly  to  table  with  them.  The  stuffing  may  be 
made  with  the  ingredients  in  the  following  pro- 
portions. Shred  a quarter  of  a pound  of  beef 
suet  very  finely.  Mix  with  it  two  ounces  of 
finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  a dessert-spoonful 
of  chopped  parsley,  a finely-minced  shallot,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  mixed  sweet  herbs,  the  hard- 
boiled  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a little  popper,  salt, 
and  grated  nutmeg.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients 
thoroughly,  moisten  them  with  a tea-spoonful 
of  lemon-juice,  and  bind  them  together  with  the 
yolk  of  a raw  egg.  This  quantity  of  stuffing 
will  bo  sufficient  for  two  hearts.  If  liked,  the 
strips  of  bacon  can  be  left  off,  and  the  hearts 


tied  round  with  oiled  paper,  which  should  lie 
removed  about  twenty  minutes  before  the  heart 
is  taken  up,  that  it  may  brown.  Time  to  roast 
the  heart,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  each.  Sufficient,  two  hearts 
for  three  persons. 

Sheep’s  Hearts  (another  way). — Prepare 
a seasoning  as  for  a duck,  viz.,  onions,  sage, 
bread-crumbs,  pepper,  and  salt.  Take  one 
heart,  or  more  if  required ; fill  well  with  the 
seasoning,  and  fasten  up  the  aperture  with  a 
small  iron  skewer  or  needle  and  thread.  Placo 
two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar,  or  a little  brown 
sugar,  in  the  bottom  of  a stewpan  with  a few 
drops  of  water ; when  this  is  dissolved  into  a 
brown  or  burnt-looking  colouring,  add  a little 
more  water,  with  a good-sized  lump  of  butter 
or  chipping.  Put  in  the  hearts,  burning  them 
till  they  are  a rich  brown  ; add  enough  stock  to 
nearly  cover  them,  with  a flavouring  of  a little 
sauce,  pepper,  salt,  and  vinegar,  which  will 
give  a piquancy.  Stew  slowly  for  two  hours. 


Sheep’s  Hearts  ( see  i±earts,  Sheep’s). 


Sheep’s  Hearts,  Baked.— Prepare  and 
stuff  the  hearts  as  for  roasting,  and  skewer  thin 
slices  of  fat  bacon  over  them.  Put  them  with 
the  broad  end  downwards  in  a dnpping-tin, 
sprinkle  a little  pepper  and  salt  over  them, 
pour  a pint  of  broth  round  them,  and  bake  in  a 
well-heated  oven.  Baste  frequently.  Take  up 
the  hearts,  and  keep  them  hot.  Skim  and  strain 
the  gravy,  boil  it  quickly  till  it  is  reduced  one- 
half,  thicken  with  a spoonful  of  brown  thicken- 
ing, and  flavour  with  store  sauce.  Place  the 
hearts  on  a dish,  strain  the  sauce  over,  and  serve. 
Send  red-currant  jelly  to  table  as  an  accom- 
paniment. If  liked,  an  onion  can  be  stewed  in 
the  gravy  with  the  hearts.  Time  to  bake,  two 
hours.  Probable  cost,  sheep’s  hearts,  lOd.  each. 
Sufficient,  two  hearts  for  three  persons. 


Sheep’s  Hearts,  Baked  (another  way). 
—Stuff  the  hearts  as  before,  cover  with  bacon, 
put  them  into  boiling  water,  and  simmer  gently 
inti]  done  enough.  Take  them  up,  let  them 
mol,  sprinkle  a little  pepper  and  salt  o\  er 
them,  and  cover  each  one  with  good  pastry. 
Brush  them  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and 
sprinkle  vermicelli  loosely  upon  them.  Lake 
in  a well-heated  oven.  When  the  pastry  is 
lone  enough,  serve  the  hearts  on  a hot  disli, 
md  send  brown  gravy  to  table  in  a tureen, 
rime  to  boil  the  hearts,  about  three-quarters 
if  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  10d.  each,  bui- 
icient,  two  for  three  persons. 

Sheep’s  Kidneys. — Unless  sheep’s  kid- 
aeys  can  be  served  quite  hot  they  are  not  worth 
jating. 

Sheep’s  Kidneys,  Broffed.-Cut  tte 

kidneys  in  half  the  long  way.  Sjun  ‘ honk 
score  them  a little,  sprinkle  ^t  and  cayinne 
ivor  them,  dip  them  m clarified  butter,  ana 
run  a skewer  through  them  to  keep  them  f 
Burling  on  the  gridiron.  Broil  over  a clear 
fire.  Take  out  the  skewers,  and l serve  the 
kidneys  on  a hot  dish  with  t m m ?,nrfdcv. 
uppermost.  Garnish  the  disi  , jwelve 
Time  to  broil  the  kidneys,  cigh t [o 
minutes,  according  to  size.  1 ro 
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•id.  to  Gd.  each.  Sufficient,  three  or  four  for  a 
dish  ( see  Mutton  Kidneys). 

Sheep’s  Kidneys,  Broiled  (superior). 
— Broil  the  kidneys  as  before.  Lay  them  on  a 
dish  with  tlio  hollow  part  uppermost,  and  put 
in  the  centre  of  each  a tea-spoonful  of  savoury 
butter  prepared  as  follows : — Put  two  ounces 
of  fresh  butter  into  a plate,  and  work  into  it 
with  a silver  or  wooden  spoon  a dessert-spoon- 
ful of  finely-chopped  parsley,  half  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  green  onions  chopped  small,  the  juice  of 
hnlf  a lemon,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
Serve  immediately.  If  preferred,  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  tartar  sauce  ( see  Tartar  Sauce)  may  be 
put  into  the  hollow  of  the  kidney,  and  Harvey’s 
or  Worcester  Sauce  may  be  served  with  it. 
Time  to  broil  the  kidneys,  eight  to  twelve 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  kidneys  4d.  to  Gd.  each. 

Sheep’s  Kidneys,  Broiled  (M.  Ude’s 
recipe). — Take  some  kidneys  that  have  been 
kept  for  a while,  cut  them  in  two,  and  remove 
the  thin  skin  that  covers  them,  use  a small 
skewer  to  keep  them  open,  in  imitation  of  two 
shells ; powder  them  over  with  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  dip  them  into  a little  melted  butter, 
and  broil  them  just  as  you  are  going  to  serve 
up.  Broil  the  side  that  you  have  cut  open 
first ; when  you  broil  the  other  side,  the  whole 
of  the  gravy  issues  to  the  upper  part.  Mind 
when  you  take  them  off  the  fire  that  the  gravy 
does  not  drop  off.  Have  some  parsley  chopped 
very  fine  and  mixed  with  fresh  hutter,  the  juice 
of  a lemon,  pepper,  and  salt  ; put  a little  of 
that  mixture  over  each  kidney,  and  send  up 
to  table  in  a hot  dish.  N.B. — Kidneys  are 
an  excellent  breakfast  for  sportsmen,  but  are  i 
seldom  sent  up  for  dinner.  They  must  be 
eaten  directly,  as  they  lose  their  goodness  by 
waiting.  They  have  also  the  disadvantage  of 
being  uneatable  if  they  are  too  much  done ; and 
he  who  cannot  eat  meat  underdone  should  not 
have  them  at  his  table. 

Sheep’s  Kidneys,  Stewed.— Skin  and 
halve  half  a dozen  sheep’s  kidneys,  and  cut 
them  into  slices  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
Fry  these  in  butter  till  they  are  lightly 
browned,  dredge  a little  flour  over  them,  pour 
in  a glassful  of  sherry,  and  add  a tea-spoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  a finely-minced  shallot,  threo 
or  four  mushrooms  chopped  small,  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  lemon-j  uice,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
Stir  the  preparation  over  the  fire  for  five  or  six 
minutes,  and  servo  very  hot.  Time,  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  kidneys,  4d.  to  Gd. 
each.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Sheep’s  Kidneys  with  Champagne. 

— Take  six  or  twelve  kidneys,  according  to  the 
quantity  that  you  wish  to  dress ; remove  the 
skins,  and  mince  them  the  thickness  and  size  of 
a halfpenny  ; have  a littlo  bit  of  lean  bacon  cut 
in  small  squares ; fry  them  in  an  emelet-pan 
with  a very  small  bit  of  butter;  whon  tho 
nacon  is  of  a good  colour,  put  in  the  kidneys, 
taking  care  to  move  tho  pan  frequently  to 
fry  them  equally ; when  they  are  done,  strew 
ovor  them  a littlo  salt  and  popper,  some  parsley 
chopped  very  line,  a very  small  bit  of  shallot, 
well  chopped  also,  and  pour  over  all  a littlo 
Hour;  stir  up  with  a wooden  spoon,  then 


moisten  with  a glassful  of  white  champagne  or 
chablis  (ncitlior  madeira  nor  sherry),  which 
should  be  very  hot,  but  do  not  let  it  boil, 
otherwise  the  kidneys  will  not  be  eatable ; add 
a little  lemon  and  a little  cayenne,  and  observe 
that  such  dishes  should  be  well  seasoned. 
Serve  the  kidneys  first  in  the  dish  with  a, 
hollow  spoon,  and  let  the  sauce  have  one  boil 
to  cook  the  flour ; mind  that  the  sauce  be  judi- 
ciously thick  to  add  to  the  meat,  but  not  too 
thick. 

Sheep’s  Liver  (a  la  Framjaise). — Cut 
some  slices  of  liver  half  an  inch  thick,  and  lay 
them  neatly  in  a stewpan  slightly  buttered ; 
j sprinkle  pepper  and  salt  over  the  upper  sides, 
i Slice  two  ounces  of  fat  bacon  as  finely  as 
possible,  chop  a tea-spoonful  of  parsley  and  a 
; small  shallot  very  fine,  and  spread  them  evenly 
i over  the  liver;  cover  the  stewpan  closely,  and 
set  it  on  a fire  so  moderate  that  it  will  draw 
; out  all  the  juices  without  simmering. — the 
least  approach  to  this  hardens  the  liver  and 
spoils  it.  If  the  range  is  too  hot,  set  the 
stewpan  on  an  iron  stand.  When  the  liver  has 
thus  stood  for  an  hour  and  a half  it  will  be 
done.  Take  it  up,  put  it  on  a hot  dish,  and 
cover  it  closely  whilst  you  boil  the  bacon  and 
the  gravy  together  for  two  minutes  : then  pom- 
over  the  liver,  and  serve  immediately.  Liver 
cooked  in  this  manner  is  digestible,  and  can  be 
eaten  by  persons  who  could  not  venture  to  do 
so  when  it  is  fried. 

Sheep’s  Liver,  Fried. — Soak  the  liver, 
and  cut  it  in  shoes  the  third  of  an  inch  thick. 
Dry  each  shoe  thoroughly  with  a soft  cloth, 
flour  it  well,  and  sprinkle  pepper  and  salt  with 
a little  chopped  parsley  over  it.  Heat  a little 
dripping  in  the  frying-pan,  put  in  the  liver, 
and  fry  it  very  gently  till  tender.  Turn  it 
occasionally,  that  it  may  be  equally  cooked. 
When  done  enough,  lift  it  upon  a hot  dish,  and 
porn-  off  the  fat  from  the  frying-pan.  Mix  a 
table-spoonful  of  flour  smoothly  with  a little 
cold  water,  add  half  a pint  of  boiling  stock  or 
water,  and  pour  the  mixture  into  the  pan. 
Stir  briskly  till  it  boils,  and  add  a little 
browning,  a spoonful  of  store  sauce,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt.  Let  it  boil  a minute  or 
two,  then  strain  it  over  the  liver  in  the  dish. 
Serve  very  hot.  If  liked,  a large  onion  may 
be  sliced  and  fried  with  the  liver  and  laid  upon 
it  in  the  dish.  Time,  about  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  9d.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  one 
pound  of  liver  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Sheep’s  Mince. —Wash  and  soak  a 
sheep's  heart  and  liver.  Cleanse  them  tho- 
roughly, plunge  them  into  boiling  water,  and 
simmer  gently  about  half  an  hour.  Take  them 
up,  let  them  cool,  and  mince  finely.  Dissolve  a 
small  lump  of  butter  in  a saucepan,  work  into 
it  a little  flour  to  make  a smooth  paste,  stir  it 
briskly  over  the  fire  until  it  is  lightly  browned. 
Mix  with  it  as  much  of  tho  liquor  in  which  the 
liver  and  heart  were  boiled  as  will  make  sauce 
of  tho  consistence  of  thick  cream.  Add  popper 
and  salt  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  chopped 
onion.  Put  in  tho  mince,  and  simmer  all  gently 
together  until  done  enough.  Stir  in  a tablo- 
spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup  or  any  good 
store  sauce,  and  servo  very  hot.  The  remains 
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of  sheep’s  heart  and  liver  may  ho  served  in  this 
way.  Time  to  simmer  the  mince,  about  half 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Sheep’s  Tails.— Throw  the  tails  into 
boiling  water  for  fifteen  minutes.  Drain  them, 
and  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  as  much 
boiling  stock  as  will  cover  them.  Let  the 
stock  boil,  skim  carefully,  and  put  into  it  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  or  three  onions,  a 
pinch  of  mixed  spice,  and  a little  pepper  and 
salt.  Draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side  of  the  fire, 
and  let  the  tails  simmer  gently  for  three  or  four 
hours.  When  done  enough,  drain  and  bone 
them,  and  press  them  between  two  dishes  till 
cold.  Let  the  gravy  cool,  remove  the  fat  from 
the  top,  strain  it,  and  boil  it  quickly  till  it  is 
considerably  reduced.  Cut  the  ends  off  the 
tails,  and  simmer  them  in  the  reduced  gravy 
till  they  are  heated  throughout.  Dish  them  in 
a circle,  and  put  into  the  centre  sorrel,  or 
onion,  or  lentil,  or  haricot,  or  pease  puree  ( see 
Puree),  or  brown  cucumber  sauce,  and  send 
brown  gravy  or  tomato  sauce  to  table  with 
them.  French  cooks,  instead  of  stewing  the 
tails  in  stock,  would  braize  them  with  slices  of 
bacon,  and  equal  quantities  of  mirepoix  ( see 
Mirepoix)  and  veal  stock.  Time  to  stew  the 
tails,  four  hours.  Probable  cost  uncertain, 
sheep’s  tails  being  seldom  sold.  Sufficient, 
three  or  four  for  a dish. 

Sheep’s  Tails  and  Kidneys.— Blanch, 
trim,  and  stew  the  tails,  as  before,  in  as  much 
stock  as  will  cover  them,  and  stew  with  them  a 
carrot,  an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves,  and  a 
small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  When  the  tails 
are  done  enough,  take  them  up,  and  place  them 
in  a circle  on  a hot  dish;  put  in  the  centre 
an  equal  number  of  broiled  kidneys,  and  serve 
in  a tureen  a sauce  prepared  as  follows: — Strain 
the  gravy  in  which  the  tails  were  stewed, 
thicken  with  flour  and  butter,  boil  it  till  it  is 
thick  enough  to  coat  the  spoon,  and  stir  into  it 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Time,  three  or  four 
hours  to  stew  the  tails. 

Sheep’s  Tails,  Broiled. — Blanch,  stew, 
press,  and  trim  the  tails  as  before.  When  quite 
cold,  brush  them  over  with  oil  or  beaten  egg, 
and  dip  them  in  bread-crumbs.  Let  them  lie  a 
few  minutes,  then  egg  and  bread-crumb  them 
again.  Broil  them  over  a clear  fire,  or  fry 
them  until  they  are  brightly  browned,  dish 
them  in  a circle,  and  serve  with  ravigote 
or  Yalois  sauce,  or  with  a sauce  made  with 
the  stock  in  which  they  were  stewed,  thickened 
with  brown  thickening,  and  flavoured  with 
lemon-juice.  Sheep’s  tails  and  sheep’s  tongues 
(an  equal  quantity  of  each)  may  be  stewed  and 
broiled  together.  The  tongues  will  require  to 
bo  skinned  and  split  in  halves.  Time,  four 
hours  to  stew  the  tails,  a few  minutes  to  broil 
them. 

Sheep’s  Tails  with  Puree  of  Green 
Peas. — Lay  the  tails  in  water  to  disgorge  the 
blood;  then  blanch  them,  and  braize  them  in 
an  old  braize ; otherwise  they  are  to  bo  sea- 
soned with  carrots,  onions,  spices,  &c.  When 
done,  drain  and  glaze  them.  Put  the  puree  of 


green  peas  under  them  ; do  the  same  if  you  use 
puree  of  sorrel. 

Sheep’s  Tails  with  Rice.— Put  threo 
or  four  sheep’s  tails  into  boiling  water,  and  let 
them  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Take  them 
up,  and  lay  them  side  by  side  in  a stewpan,  with 
slices  of  bacon  under  and  over  them.  Put  with 
them  a sliced  onion,  a scraped  carrot,  a bunch 
of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  two 
cloves,  and  a dozen  peppercorns;  pour  upon 
them  as  much  stock  as  will  barely  cover  them. 
Put  the  lid  on  the  saucepan,  and  stew  the  tails 
very  gently  until  done  enough.  Boil  separately 
in  nicely-flavoured  stock  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  well-washed  rice.  Put  half  of  this  at  the 
bottom  of  a dish,  lay  the  tails  upon  it,  and 
cover  them  with  the  other  half.  Strain  the 
gravy,  thicken  with  brown  thickening,  add  a 
little  salt  if  required,  and  send  it  to  table  in  a 
tureen.  Time  to  simmer  the  tails,  four  hours. 

Sheep’s  Tongues  (au  Gratin). — Sheep's 
tongues  may  be  bought  at  the  tripe  shop 
either  fresh  or  partially  boiled.  If  fresh,  they 
will  need  to  be  soaked  in  salt  and  water  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  then  boiled  for  two  hours. 
If  partially  boiled,  they  will  not  require  to  be 
boiled  more  than  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  or  they  may  be  eaten  cold.  Boil  three  or 
four  tongues  in  as  much  stock  as  will  cover 
them,  and  add  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a carrot, 
an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves,  and  a little  salt 
and  pepper.  When  the  skin  will  peel  off,  take 
them  up  and  skin  them.  Make  as  much  good  veal 
forcemeat  as  will  cover  the  bottom  of  the  dish 
on  which  the  tongues  are  to  be  served.  Mix 
a little  minced  bacon  with  this,  and  moisten 
with  the  raw  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  a little  of 
the  hot  liquor  in  which  the  tongues  are  boiled. 
Make  it  hot,  spread  it  on  a hot  dish,  drain  off 
any  particles  of  fat  that  may  float  on  the 
surface,  and  lay  the  sheep’s  tongues,  boiled, 
skinned,  and  split  in  halves,  on  the  forcemeat. 
Strain  the  gravy,  pour  a little  of  it  over  the 
tongues,  and  serve  the  rest  in  a tureen.  Some- 
times the  forcemeat  is  soaked  in  the  liquor  and 
rubbed  through  a hair  sieve,  and  the  tongues 
are  gently  stewed  in  the  sauce  for  half  an  hour, 
then  served  on  a hot  dish  with  the  sauce  over 
and  round  them.  Time  to  boil  the  tongues, 
two  hours.  Probable  cost,  4d.  each.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Sheep’s  Tongues  (au  Gratin).  Another 
way. — Cut  as  many  bits  of  bread  in  the 
shape  of  cock’s-combs  as  you  have  tongues. 
Take  some  fine  forcemeat.  Erect  a little 
dome  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  and  dress  the 
tongues  in  the  said  forcemeat,  leaving,  how- 
ever, room  enough  between  to  place  one  of  the 
toasts;  then  put  the  dish  into  the  oven.  Y hen 
the  forcemeat  and  tongues  are  done,  take  them 
out  of  the  oven,  and  drain  all  the  grease  : they 
must  be  covered  with  bacon  in  order  that  they 
may  not  get  dry  (unless  a mould  may  be  pro- 
cured to  closo  hermetically) : then  put  the 
toasts,  or  croutons,  fried  of  a tine  brown  colour, 
between  each  tongue,  and  the  sauce  with  a 
thick  essence.  Mind  that  the  tongues  must  he 
glazed  and  braized  before  with  whatever  sauce 
they  were  serve!. 
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Sheep’s  Tongues,  Bnpiled.  — Soak 
three  or  four  sheep’s  tongues  in  brine  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  boil  them  till  the  skin 
will  peel  off.  Skin  them,  split  them  in  halves 
lengthwise,  put  them  into  a stewpan,  and  pour 
over  them  as  much  stock  as  will  barely  cover 
them.  Simmer  with  them  an  onion,  a carrot, 
three  or  four  heads  of  celery,  a bunch  of 
parsley,  and  a few  mushrooms.  Add  pepper 
and  salt  if  required.  When  they  are  quite 
tender  (they  will  be  so  in  about  half  an  hour), 
take  them  up  and  drain  them,  boil  the  gravy 
quickly  for  a few  minutes,  brash  the  tongues 
with  it,  and  sprinkle  seasoned  bread-crumbs 
thickly  over  them.  Broil  over  a clear  fire,  and 
when  one  side  is  done  turn  them  upon  the 
other.  Serve  on  a hot  dish  : mix  the  strained 
juice  of  half  a lemon  with  the  sauce,  and  pour 
it  over  the  tongues.  Time  to  broil  the  tongues, 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  4d.  to  6d. 
each.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Sheep’s  Tongues,  Broiled  (another 
way). — Soak  four  tongues  in  salt  and  water  for 
two  hours,  and  boil  them  gently  in  stock  till 
the  skin  will  peel  off  easily.  Skin  them,  let 
them  get  cold,  and  split  them  in  halves  length- 
wise. Make  a savoury  mixture  thus  : — Chop  six 
mushrooms,  and  mix  with  them  three  ounces  of. 
lean  ham  cut  into  dice,  a salt-spoonful  of  grated 
lemon-rind,  a table-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley, 
a pinch  of  powdered  thyme,  and  a little  salt 
and  cayenne ; a little  piece  of  garlic  may  be 
added  if  liked.  Sprinkle  this  mixture  on  the 
inside  of  the  tongues,  put  them  in  their  original 
position,  cover  with  oiled  papers,  and  broil  over 
a gentle  fire.  If  the  papers  are  at  all  unsightly 
in  appearance,  remove  them.  If  not,  serve  the 
tongues  in  the  papers.  Time  to  broil,  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  tongues,  4d.  to  6d. 
each.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Sheep’s  Tongues,  Cured.— Put  fresh 
tongues  into  a pickle  such  as  is  used  for  heef 
and  ox-tongues,  and  let  them  remain  for  four 
days.  Take  them  up,  wash  them,  put  them 
into  boiling  water,  and  simmer  gently  until 
done  enough.  Skin  them,  let  them  get  cold, 
split  them  in  halves  without  dividing  them, 
and  serve  cold  for  breakfast.  Mustard  or 
tartar  sauce  may  be  served  with  them.  If 
there  is  no  beef  pickle  at  hand,  wash  the 
tongues,  and  rub  into  each  one  a table-spoonful 
of  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  sugar,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  vinegar.  Turn  and  rub  them  with 
the  pickle  every  day  for  four  days,  then  pro- 
ceed as  before.  Time  to  boil  the  tongues,  two 
hours.  Probable  cost,  4d.  each.  Sufficient,  one 
tongue  for  one  person. 

Sheep’s  Tongues,  Larded  and 
Roasted. — Soak  and  boil  four  tongues  as 
for  broiling.  Skin  them,  and  lard  the  upper 
portion  evenly  with  thin  strips  of  fat  bacon. 
Wrap  each  tonguo  separately  in  a shoot  of  oiled 
paper,  tie  thorn  to  a spit,  and  roast  them  before 
a clear  fire.  When  done  enough,  arrange  thorn 
on  a hot  dish,  garnish  with  cut  lemon,  and 
sond  good  brown  gravy  to  table  in  a tureen. 
Time  to  roast  tho  tongues,  an  hour  and  a half. 
Probable  cost,  4d.  to  6d.  each.  Sufficient,  tliroo 
or  four  tongues  for  a dish. 


Sheep’s  Tongues,  Stewed.— Soak  three 
sheep’s  tongues  in  salt  and  water  for  two  hours, 
boil  them  in  stock  till  tho  skin  will  peel  off 
easily,  and  skin  them.  Let  them  get  cold, 
then  cut  them  into  slices  tho  third  of  an  inch 
thick.  Take  half  a pint  of  thick  brown  sauce 
nicely  seasoned  and  ilavoured.  Dip  the  slices 
into  this,  and  arrange  them  in  a circle  on  a 
dish.  Sprinkle  finely-grated  bread-crumbs 
thickly  over  them,  pour  a little  oiled  butter 
upon  them,  and  brown  them  in  the  oven  or 
before  the  fire.  Pour  the  sauce  into  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  and  garnish  the  dish  with  toasted 
sippets.  If  brown  gravy  is  not  at  hand,  it  may 
be  made  as  follows : — Put  half  a pint  of  stock 
made  from  bones  into  a saucepan  with  a mode- 
rate-sized onion  or  two  shallots,  a scraped 
carrot,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a clove,  and  three 
or  four  outer  sticks  of  celery.  Simmer  all 
gently  together  for  an  hour.  Strain  the  gravy, 
add  pepper  and  salt  if  required,  thicken  it  with 
a little  brown  thickening,  stir  a glass  of  port 
into  it,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Time  to 
boil  the  tongues,  two  hours.  Probable  cost, 
4d.  to  6d.  each.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Sheep’s  Tongues  with  Cabbage 
Lettuces. — The  tongues  are  first  of  all  to  be 
braized.  Take  a dozen  and  a half  of  good 
cabbage-lettuces,  wash  them  very  clean,  and 
blanch  them.  When  they  are  cold,  and  you 
have  squeezed  all  the  water  out  of  them,  open 
them  in  two,  take  off  the  stalks,  powder  a 
little  salt  and  pepper  over  them;  then  shut 
them,  and  give  them  a good  form ; place  them 
in  a stewpan,  surrounded  with  layers  of  bacon ; 
moisten  them  with  a little  braize,  or  anything 
to  give  them  a good  taste ; otherwise  take  the 
pot-top,  with  a little  broth  and  salt.  When 
the  lettuces  are  quite  done,  drain  them,  and 
squeeze  them  in  a cloth  to  extract  the  grease. 
Dish  them  in  rosettes,  first  a tongue,  then  a 
lettuce,  and  so  on  successively.  Put  a large 
tongue  in  the  centre  to  improve  the  look  of 
the  rosette.  Another  time  cut  the  tongues  in 
two,  and  dish  them  miroton  way — that  is,  one 
half  of  a tongue,  and  lettuce,  alternately.  In 
this  case,  put  a jardiniere  in  the  centre,  and 
cover  both  the  tongues  and  the  lettuce  with 
Spanish  sauce. 

Sheep’s  Tongues,  with  Turnips. 

—Take  eight  tongues  of  an  equal  size ; let 
them  disgorge  in  a little  water  and  flour,  and 
next  blanch  them.  When  thoroughly  blanched, 
put  them  in  a stewpan  to  braize.  In  case 
you  should  have  a braizo  of  beef,  or  of  mutton, 
or  any  others,  they  will  all  equally  answer  the 
purposo  for  sheep’s  tongues  ; when  they  aro 
done,  peel  them,  and  cut  them  in  two.  Dish 
them  miroton  way,  and  cover  with  the  sauce 
of  the  haricot,  the  turnips  of  courso  being  put 
in  the  middle.  It  is  customary  in  French 
cookery  to  call  anything  made  with  turnips 
haricot. 

Sheep’s  Trotters,  or  Sheep’s  Feet. 

— Sheep’s  trotters  may  generally  bo  obtained 
at  tho  tripe  shops  cleaned  and  partially  boiled. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  clean  them  at  home, 
remove  the  wool  from  the  hoofs,  singe  away 
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the  hairs,  and  put  the  trotters  into  boiling 
water  for  five  minutos.  Clean  and  scrape  them 
well,  and  cut  an  inch  off  tho  end  of  the  foot, 
including  tho  hoofs,  and  carefully  remove 
a dark  curly-looking  substance  which  grows 
between  the  divisions  of  the  hoof.  Sheep’s 
trotters  aro  usually  sold  in  sets  or  gangs,  they 
are  wholesome  and  nourishing,  and  good  jelly 
may  be  made  from  them.  They  should  be  kept 
soaking  in  cold  water  two  or  throo  hours  before 
they  are  to  be  boiled.  The  liquor  in  which 
they  aro  boiled  will  make  excellent  stock  or 
Jelly- 

Sheep’s  Trotters  (m  Mutton  Trotters). 

Sheep’s  Trotters  (a  la  Poulette). — Take 
twelve  feet,  already  scalded  and  cleaned.  Boil 
them  quickly  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
remove  the  large  bone  from  each  by  holding 
the  foot  in  the  left  hand,  and  giving  the 
bone  a sharp  jerk  with  the  right.  Shred  four 
ounces  of  suet,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with 
two  sliced  onions,  a scraped  carrot,  a sprig  of 
thyme,  and  a bay -leaf.  Stir  these  ingredients 
over  a brisk  fire  for  five  minutes,  then  beat  in 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  when  this  is 
smooth  add  gradually  five  pints  of  water  or 
stock.  Stir  the  liquor  till  it  boils,  put  in  the 
feet,  and  let  them  simmer  till  quite  tender. 
Take  them  up,  and  drain  them  on  a sieve.  Put 
four  ounces  of  butter  on  a plate,  and  work 
smoothly  into  it  with  the  point  of  a knife  a 
tea-spoonful  of  flour,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a 
quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  a little 
grated  nutmeg.  Heat  a gill  of  milk  in  a 
saucepan.  Stir  the  butter  in  this  till  it  is 
melted,  and  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  which 
have  been  beaten  up  with  a cupful  of  milk  or 
cream.  Stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire,  and  as  it 
thickens  add  a table-spoonful  of  strained  lemon- 
juice.  It  must  on  no  account  boil  after  the 
eggs  are  added.  Heat  the  trotters  in  the 
3auce,  put  them  on  a dish,  pour  the  sauce 
over,  and  serve.  Garnish  the  dish  with  fried 
sippets.  If  liked,  a few  mushrooms  or  a little 
chopped  parsley  can  be  put  into  the  sauce. 
Time  to  boil  the  trotters,  three  hours  and  a 
half.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Sheep’s  Trotters,  Broiled.— Boil  the 
trotters  as  before  ( see  Sheep’s  Trotters,  S.  la 
Poulette).  When  tender,  take  out  the  bones, 
and  let  them  get  cold.  Cut  them  into  neat 
slices,  dip  them  in  clarified  butter,  then  into 
finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  and  broil  over  a 
clear  fire.  Serve  with  sharp  sauce.  Time, 
three  hours  and  a half  to  boil  the  trotters. 

Sheep’s  Trotters,  JeUy  from.— Jolly 
made  from  sheep’s  trotters  is  wholesome, 
nourishing,  and  inexpensive ; it  is  particularly 
suitod  for  invalids  and  children.  Put  four 
“ gang”  of  sheep’s  trotters  into  cold  water,  and 
let  them  soak  for  four  hours.  Cleanso  per- 
fectly, and  put  thorn  into  a stowpan  with  a 
pound  of  lean  beef,  a crust  of  bread  toasted  all 
over  to  a bright  brown,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a 
sprig  of  thyme,  a small  onion,  a bludu  of  mace, 
and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  peppercorns.  Pour 
upon  them  two  quarts  of  cold  water,  and  lot  the 
liquor  simmer  gently  by  the  side,  of  tho  fire  for 


six  or  eight  hours,  or  until  it  is  considerably 
reduced,  and  will  stiffen  when  cold.  Four  it 
off,  strain  it  through  a jelly-bag,  and  put  it  in 
a cool  place  to  stiffen.  Time,  eight  hours. 

Sheep’s  Trotters,  Marinaded.— Boil 

a gang  of  trotters  according  to  the  directions 
already  given  (nee  Sheep’s  Trotters,  a la 
Pouletto).  Drain  them,  let  them  get  cold,  and 
cut  them  up  into  neat  pieces  convenient  for 
serving.  Put  them  into  a basin,  sprinkle  a little 
salt  and  pepper  over  them,  and  pour  uj>on  them 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar  and  one  of  oil. 
Move  them  about,  turn  them  occasionally,  and 
let  them  lie  in  this  marinade  for  an ' hour. 
Half  an  hour  before  they  are  to  be  served,  drain 
the  pieces  from  the  pickle,  dip  them  separately 
in  frying- batter,  and  fry  them  in  hot  fat  tiil 
they  are  lightly  and  equally  browned  all  over. 
If  preferred,  instead  of  being  dipped  in  batter 
and  fried,  they  may  be  rolled  in  bread-crumbs 
and  grilled.  Dish  them  on  a napkin,  and  send 
tomato  sauce  or  sauce  piquant  to  table  with 
them.  The  frying  batter  may  be  made  as 
follows : — Put  five  ounces  of  flour  into  a bow], 
and  beat  it  up  with  a pinch  of  salt  and  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  water.  Break  two  eggs, 
and  separate  the  whites  from  the  yolks.  Beat 
the  latter  with  two  tabi.e-spoonfuls  of  lucca  oil, 
stir  the  mixture  into  the  flour,  and  beat  it  till 
it  is  smooth  and  thick.  Ten  minutes  before  the 
batter  is  wanted,  whisk  the  whites  of  the  eggsy 
and  add  them  to  it.  It  should  be  as  thick  as 
cream.  A spoonful  or  two  of  water  may  be 
added  if  required.  This  batter  is  better  if  made 
an  bom-  or  two  before  it  is  to  be  used.  Time 
!i  to  boil  the  trotters,  three  hours  and  a half;  to 
[ fry  the  pieces,  about  ten  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  a small  dish. 

Sheep’s  Trotters,  Pate  of. — Take  a 
coarse  earthen  pate-dish  which  has  a closely- 
fitting  cover.  Procure  three  “ gang”  of  sheep’s 
trotters  already  cleaned  and  parboiled,  and  cut 
each  one  into  three  pieces.  Boil  till  tender, 
and  pack  them  closely  in  the  pate-dish,  and, 
to  season  them,  sprinkle  between  tho  layers 
a little  pepper,  salt,  and  powdered  spice,  to- 
gether with  a moderate  proportion  of  minced 
onion,  chopped  parsley,  powdered  thyme,  bay- 
I leaves,  and  cloves.  Place  the  cover  on  the 
dish,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
steam,  fasten  it  down,  with  a coarse  paste  made 
of  flour  and  water.  Put  the  pate  in  a gentle 
oven  for  five  or  six  hours,  or  if  it  can  bo  done 
let  it  be  put  in  a bilker’s  oven  after  the  bread 
is  drawn,  and  remain  there  all  night.  If 
gently  cooked  tho  feet  will  be  reduced  to  jelly, 
and  will  constitute  an  excellent  dish,  which  may 
be  served  hot  or  cold.  If  the  oven  is  too  much 
heated,  the  feet  will  be  burnt  up,  dry,  and  good 
for  nothing.  Time  to  bake,  five  or  six  hours. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 

Sheep’s  Trotters,  Simple  way  of 
Serving. — Stow  the  trotters  gently  for  three 
or  four  hours  till  tho  bones  will  come  out. 
They  may  cither  be  boiled  in  water,  or  in  a 
sauce  made  according  to  the  directions  already 
given  in  Sheep’s  Trotters  a la  Poulette.  " hen 
tender  drain  them,  let  them  get  cold,  cut  them 
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in  slices,  and  sorvo  as  they  are  on  a dish. 
Garnish  with  parsley,  and  send  oil  and  vinegar 
to  table  with  them. 

Sheep’s  Trotters,  Stuffed.  — Take 
some  sheep’s  trotters,  as  in  the  recipe  Sheep  s 
Trotters,  a la  Poulette,  and  stew  them  in 
the  same  manner,  hut  do  not  let  them  he 
overdone,  as  they  are  to  ho  stuffed  with  a 
forcemeat,  which  could  not  be'dono  in  the  latter 
case.  Introduce  forcemeat  for  quenelles  in 
the  room  of  the  hones.  When  the  trotters  are 
well  stuffed,  put  them  between  layers  of  bacon, 
and  moisten  them  with  a poiilo.  Stow  them 
for  half  an  hour  only,  on  account  of  the 
forcemeat.  Drain  them,  and  cover  with  a 
sauce  well  seasoned,  either  white  or  brown, 
according  to  taste.  As  they  are  to  he  served 
whole,  when  you  hone  them,  mind  you  do 
not  injure  the  skin,  for  they  would  not  hold 
the  forcemeat  that  you  must  put  in.  Observe 
that  this  dish  is  excellent,  as  well  for  the  taste 
as  for  health.  It  is  particularly  good  for  weak 
stomachs.  The  sheep’s  trotters  are  very  good 
likewise,  when  they  have  been  done  as  above, 
fried  in  the  following  way : — AVhen  they  are 
cold,  add  some  of  the  sauce  to  them  all  round ; 
then  dip  them  in  crumbs  of  bread,  and  in 
an  omelet  and  crumbs  again;  fry  them  of  a 
good  colour,  and  serve  under  tomato  sauce. 

Sheep’s  Trotters  with  Cucumber. — 

Take  two  “ gang  ” of  sheep’s  trotters,  and  boil 
them  till  tender.  Let  them  get  cold,  and  divide 
each  one  into  three  pieces.  Boil  them  again  to 
make  them  hot.  Take  the  skin  off  one  large 
or  two  small  cucumbers.  Cut  it  into  dice,  and 
put  it  into  a basin  with  a table-spoonful  of  salt 
and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Let  it  lie 
for  an  hour,  drain  it,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan 
with  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a tea-spoonful 
of  powdered  sugar,  a bunch  of  parsley,  two  or 
three  young  onions,  a pinch  of  grated  nutmeg, 
a pinch  of  cayenne,  and,  if  Hired,  a piece  of  garlic 
the  size  of  a pea.  Simmer  these  ingredients 
very  gently  for  about  half  an  hour.  Pour  off 
the  butter,  and  in  its  place  put  a spoonful  or 
two  of  white  sauce,  or,  faffing  this,  of  broth 
thickened  with  flour.  Simmer  a few  minutes 
longer,  add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  beaten  up 
with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk  or  cream,  and 
stir  the  sauce  till  it  thickens,  but  on  no  account 
allow  it  to  boil.  Add  a dessert-spoonful  of 
lemon-juice,  put  the  trotters  on  a dish,  pour 
the  sauce  over,  and  serve.  Time  to  make  the 
sauce,  one  hour.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Shell  Fish,  Euisson  or  Thicket  of 

(a  pretty  suppor  dish). — Four  lobsters,  a pint 
of  crayfish,  and  a pint  of  prawns  are  needed 
for  this  dish.  Take  a stale  loaf  of  bread,  trim 
away  the  crust,  and  cut  the  crumb  to  a square 
block.  Hang  a lobster  on  each  sido  of  this, 
with  the  tail  resting  on  the  top  of  the  block 
and  the  head  in  the  dish  ; cover  the  empty 
spaces  with  parsley,  and  lay  crayfish  and 
prawns  upon  the  parsley.  Put  prawns  and 
parsley  round  tlio  buisson,  and  fasten  three  or 
four  crayfish  on  the  top  of  it  with  silver 
] skewers. 


Shell-Fish,  Edible.— The  chief  of  these 
is  the  oyster — full  particulars  regarding  which 
will  bo  found  under  the  heading  Oyster.  It  may 
be  observed  hore  that  oysters  are  more  diges- 
tible uncooked  than  cooked,  and  more  palatable 
with  lemon-juice  than  vinegar.  Both  humanity 
and  good  taste  dictate  that  they  should  be  eaten 
as  quickly  as  possible  after  they  are  opened. 

The  Scallop  (Pec ten  maximus ) is  an  edible 
shell-fish  not  to  be  despised.  Broiled  and 
stuffed  with  forcemeat,  and  served  in  its  own 
shells,  it  not  only  forms  an  ornament  to  the 
table,  but  a pleasing  variety  among  tho  fish. 
Every  one  knows  the  shell  of  this  fish,  which 
used  to  he  worn  on  the  hat  or  coat  of  pilgrims 
as  a mark  that  they  had  crossed  the  sea  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  their  devotions  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Scallops  lie  at  the  bottom  of  deep  water 
in  beds,  from  which  they  are  dredged  up. 

The  Mussel  ( Mytilus  cdulis ) is  another  of 
the  mollusca  that  furnish  a quota  of  food  for 
the  population  of  these  islands.  It  is  not  often 
met  with  on  the  tables  of  the  rich,  but  it  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  London  markets  and  in  the 
streets  where  people  partake  of  such  luxuries 
on  foot.  It  was  estimated  by  Professor  Forbes 
that  no  less  than  four  hundred  thousand  mus- 
sels were  consumed  annually  in  Edinburgh. 
They  are  not  so  easily  digested  as  oysters,  and 
are  generally  cooked  before  being  eaten. 

At  times  the  common  mussel  is  poisonous. 
Tiffs  poisonous  effect  has  been  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  copper,  and  in  some  instances  this 
metal  has  been  detected  in  the  fish  which  have 
caused  symptoms  of  poisoning ; in  other  cases, 
however,  chemistry  can  give  no  further  expla- 
nation of  the  catastrophe  than  that  “it  is  pro- 
bable that  there  is  an  animal  poison  present.” 
The  symptoms  produced  by  mussel-poisoning 
are  described  by  Dr.  Taylor  as  uneasiness  and 
sense  of  weight  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  numb- 
ness of  the  extremities,  heat  and  constriction 
in  the  mouth  and  throat,  thirst,  cramps ; or  with 
swelling  of  the  eyehds,  heat  and  itching  of  the 
skin,  with  nettle-rash  eruption ; also  vomiting 
and  diarrhoea,  with  colic.  Emetics,  followed 
by  sal  volatile  or  stimulants,  would  he  appro- 
priate treatment. 

Before  using  mussels,  let  them  lie  for  some 
hours  in  cold  water.  Scatter  in  the  water  a 
table-spoonful  of  oatmeal;  put  them  into  a 
saucepan  without  water,  and  when  the  shells 
are  well  opened  the  mussels  are  done.  Serve 
hot ; eat  with  vinegar  and  pepper  and  bread 
and  butter. 

A side-dish  of  mussels  may  he  made  in  this 
way : — Remove  the  shells,  fry  the  fish  in  butter 
mixed  with  chopped  parsley,  pepper,  and  salt. 
Serve  with  lemon  and  brown  bread  and  butter. 

“Another  bivalve,”  says  Dr.  Lancaster, 
“ sometimes  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  our 
coasts  is  the  Razor-Fish  (Solcn  maximus'). 
Tiffs  creature  would  bo  interesting  enough  to  us 
if  _ it  wore  not  eaten,  on  account  of  its  long, 
slightly-curved,  and  truncated  shells,  which 
resemble  the  blade  of  a razor.  It  is  not  un- 
common on  our  sandy  shores,  where  it  lives 
buriod  in  the  sand.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find, 
as  above  the  spot  into  wffich  it  has  retired  it 
leaves  an  improssion  of  two  holes  united, 
something  like  a keyhole.  It  is,  howover,  almost 
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useloss  to  attempt  to  dig  them  up,  they  hack 
away  from  you  so  skilfully.  After  many  vain 
efforts  to  secure  one  of  those  creatures  alive,  I 
mentioned  my  failures  to  tho  late  Professor 
Edward  Forbes.  ‘ Oh,’  ho  said,  with  a wag- 
gish smile,  ‘ all  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  °a 
little  salt  over  tlicir  holos,  and  they  will  come 
out.’  I remembered  the  story  of  putting  salt 
on  birds’  tails  ; and  although  I resolved  secretly 
to  follow  my  friend’s  plan,  it  was  so  simple  I 
had  not  the  courage  to  tell  him  that  I would.  I 
had,  however,  no  sooner  got  to  the  seaside  than 

I quietly  stole  to  the  pantry,  and  pocketed 
some  salt,  and  then  went  alone  at  low  tide  to 
the  sandy  shore.  As  soon  as  I espied  a hole  I 
looked  round,  for  I almost  fancied  I heard  my 
friend  chuckle  over  my  shoulder;  however, 
nobody  was  there,  and  down  went  a pinch  of 
salt  over  the  hole.  What  I now  beheld  almost 
staggered  me.  Was  it  the  ghost  of  some 
razor-fish  whose  head  I had  chopped  off  in 
digging  that  now  rose  before  me  to  arraign  me 
for  my  malice,  or  was  it  a real  live  razor-fish 
that  now  raised  its  long  shell  at  least  half  out 
of  the  sand  P I grasped  it,  fully  expecting  it 
would  vanish,  but  I found  I had  won  my  prize. 

I I was  a real  solid  specimen  of  the  species  Solen 
maximus  that  I had  in  my  hand.  I soon  had  a 
number  of  others,  which  were  all  carried  home 
in  triumph.  Of  course,  there  were  more  than 
were  required  for  the  purposes  of  science,  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  a Scotch  friend  tho  animals 
not  wanted  were  made  into  soup.  When  the 
soup  was  brought  to  table,  our-  Scotch  friend 
vowed  it  particularly  fine,  and  ate  a basinful  with 
at  least  twenty  razor-fish  in  it.  One  table- 
spoonful satisfied  the  ladies,  whilst  I and  an 
English  friend  declared  — against  our  con- 
sciences, I do  verily  believe — that  we  had  never 
eaten  anything  so  excellent.  I counted  the 
number  of  the  creatures  I was  able  to  swallow ; 
it  amounted  to  exactly  three.  After  a tumbler 
of  whisky  and  water — taken,  of  course,  medi- 
cinally— arrangements  were  made  for  a dredge 
in  the  morning.  .The  Scotchman  was  up  at 
five,  but  I and  my  English  friend  could  not 
make  our  appearance.  Nightmare  and  other 
symptoms  of  indigestion  had  fairly  upset  us, 
and  unfitted  us  for  anything  so  ticklish  as  a 
dredging  excursion.  Now,  I do  not  wish  to 
say  anything  against  razor-fish  as  an  article 
of  diet,  but,  from  what  I have  told,  they 
would  seem  to  possess  an  amount  of  resistance 
to  the  ordinary  digestive  activity  of  the  stomach 
that  would  make  it  highly  desirable  to  ensure, 
before  taking  them,  such  a digestion  as  a 
Highlander  fresh  from  his  mountain- wilds  is 
known  to  possess.” 

Another  favourite  bivalve  is  the  Cockle.  This 
shell-fish  is  very  abundant  on  most  parts  of  our 
coast,  especially  where  there  is  sand,  and  upon 
the  banks  of  estuaries.  It  is  highly  esteemed 
both  by  rich  and  poor,  and  by  some  is  preferred 
to  the  oystor.  It  is  equally  good  raw  or  cooked. 
It  may  be  boiled  or  roastod,  eaten  alone,  or  as 
sauce  to  other  fish.  It  may  be  eaten  with  im- 
punity in  almost  any  numbers,  and  has  not 
unfrequently  staved  off  tho  pressure  of  starva- 
tion amongst  the  poor  of  our  coasts.  By  culture 
it  attains  to  an  immense  size. 

“ One  of  our  neglected  edible  shell- fish  is  the 


Limpet  ( Patella  vulgaris).  It  is  very  abundant 
on  all  our  coasts  wherever  there  are  rocks,  and 
it  can  bo  easily  procured  by  the  aid  of  a strong 
knife.  It  is  a tough  morsel,  but  nutritious 
withal.  The  people  of  Ireland  think  it  a 
delicacy,  and  a considerable  consumption  of 
limpets  as  articles  of  food  occurs  throughout  the 
country. 

Next  come  Periwinkles  ( Littorina  litloria), 
“ pinpatches,”  as  they  are  called  on  the  coast 
of  Suffolk.  On  the  banks  of  some  of  our 
estuaries  they  occur  in  myriads.  They  are 
looked  upon  as  a poor  man’s  luxury,  but  may 
be  recommended  to  the  notice  of  everybody. 
They  should  be  bought  alive,  boiled,  and  whilst 
hot  the  creatures  should  be  picked  out  of  the 
shell  with  a pin,  and  eaten  with  vinegar  and 
pepper.  They  are  digestible  and  nutritious, 
and  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

The  Clam  is  a great  favourite  in  the  United 
States.  The  business  of  digging  clams  is  en- 
gaged in  by  a large  number  of  persons  on  the 
North- American  coasts.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties — the  hard-shelled  and  the  soft-shelled. 
They  are  eaten  largely  in  spring,  when  they 
arc  in  the  best  condition.  Clams  are  much 
prized  by  persons  residing  at  a distance  from 
the  sea-coast,  and  they  are  frequently  sent  into 
the  interior,  where  they  meet  with  a ready  sale, 
as  they  can  be  sold  at  a very  low  price. 

Sherbet  is  a favourite  beverage  in  the 
East,  universally  used  among  wealthy  Moham- 
medans, to  whom  the  use  of  wine  is  forbidden 
by  the  Koran.  It  consists  of  water,  the  juice 
of  lemon,  orange,  or  other  fruits,  with  sugar, 
flavoured  further  with  honey,  spices,  and  even 
perfumes.  Its  pleasant  acidity  blended  with 
sweetness  renders  it  well  calculated  to  assuage 
thirst  in  a warm  climate.  The  poorer  classes, 
who  cannot  afford  to  have  it  so  rich,  drink 
water  prepared  with  a little  sugar  and  fruit 
juice.  In  India  this  is  carried  about  in  goats’ 
skins  for  sale. 


Sherbet  Cream. — Beat  the  yolks  of  three 
fresh  eggs,  and  mix  them  with  two  pints  of 
cream.  Add  a tea-spoonful  of  orange-flower 
water,  or  rose  water,  and  stir  the  cream  without 
ceasing  over  a gentle  fire  until  it  begins  to 
thicken.  Pour  it  out  at  once,  sweeten,  and  stir 
it  till  cold.  Freeze  in  the  usual  way.  Time, 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  boil  the  cream. 
Sufficient  for  two  pints  and  a quarter. 


Sherbet  for  Punch.— The  quality  of 
punch  depends  in  a great  measure  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  sherbet  is  mixed.  The 
different  flavouring  ingredients  ought  to  be 
blended  thoroughly  before  tho  spirit  or  wine  is 
put  in,  and  unless  this  is  done  the  punch  will 
lose  in  delicacy  of  flavour.  The  quantity  of 
wine  and  spirit  used  will,  of  course,  vary  accord- 
ing to  taste.  Generally  two  lemons  and  half  a 
pound  of  sugar  will  be  sufficient  for  four  quarts 
of  punch.  To  make  the  sherbet,  rub  half  a 
pound  of  fine  sugar  in  lumps  upon  two  largo 
fresh  lemons  until  all  the  yellow  part  is  taken 
off.  Remove  the  white  bitter  skin  of  the 
lemons,  throw  away  the  pips,  and  cut  the  pulp 
into  slices  with  a silver  knife.  Put  these  upou 


the  sugar,  and  bruise  all  well  together  with  a 
wooden  spoon.  If  the  lemons  are  very  acid,  a 
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little  of  the  juice  may  be  set  aside.  When  the 
pulp  and  sugar  are  well  rubbed  together,  pour 
a little  boiling  water  over  them,  and  stir  until 
the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Let  the  syrup  cool, 
strain  it,  and  add  wino  and  spirit  till  the  punch 
is  of  the  requisite  strength.  Sometimes  the 
rind  and  juice  of  a Seville  orange  are  used  to 
make  the  sherbet  as  well  as  the  two  lemons. 

Sherbet,  Ice. — Take  half  a pound  of  re- 
fined sugar  in  lumps ; rub  these  upon  the  rind 
of  three  lemons  until  the  yellow  part  is  rubbed 
off.  Put  the  sugar  into  a bowl,  and  strain  over 
it  the  juice  of  two  oranges  and  of  the  lemons. 
Add  a pint  of  cold  spring  water,  and  stir  the 
mixture  until  the  sugar  is  quite  dissolved. 
Freeze  in  the  usual  way,  and  serve  in  glasses. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a 
half  of  ice. 

Sherbet,  Lemon. — Rub  one  pound  and 
a half  of  loaf  sugar  upon  nine  fresh  lemons 
until  the  yellow  part  is  taken  off.  Put  the 
sugar  into  a bowl,  squeeze  upon  it  the  juice  of 
the  lemons,  and  add  a quart  of  water.  Stir  the 
liquor  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  strain,  and 
freeze  as  for  ice  cream. 

Sherbet,  Lemon  (another  way). — See 
Lemon  Sherbet. 

Sherbet,  Persian  (see  Persian  Sherbet 
— a refreshing  summer  beverage). 

Sherbet  Powder.— Rub  half  a pound  of 
loaf  sugar  upon  the  rind  of  a lemon  till  the 
yellow  part  is  taken  off.  Crush  the  sugar  to 
powder,  and  mix  intimately  with  it  four  ounces 
of  tartaric  acid  and  four  ounces  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda.  Rub  the  mixture  through  a fine  sieve ; 
put  it  into  a dry  bottle,  and  keep  it  well  corked 
until  wanted.  If  liked,  forty  or  fifty  drops  of 
essence  of  lemon  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
lemon-rind.  The  powder  must  be  taken  up 
with  a dry  tea-spoon.  Sufficient  for  one  pound 
of  sherbet.  A tea-spoonful  of  this  powder 
stirred  into  a tumbler  of  water  will  make  a 
refreshing  summer  drink.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d. 
per  pound. 

Shorbet,  Rich. — Grate  the  thin  rinds  of 
fresh  lemons  with  lumps  of  loaf  sugar,  and 
press  the  juice  and  pulp  out  into  a bowl,  re- 
jecting the  seeds.  Crush  the  sugar,  rubbing 
and  blending  the  ingredients  with  a silver 
spoon.  Then  add  calf’s-feet  jelly,  newly  made, 
and  madcira  wine,  with  any  spirit  you  please. 
■Stir  a long  while,  and  after  the  sherbet  has 
stood  two  or  three  hours,  filter  it  until  beauti- 
fully clear. 

Sherbet,  Rhubarb  (a  pleasant  summer 
beverage). — Take  six  or  eight  sticks  of  ripo  red 
rhubarb.  Wash  it  well,  and  without  skinning 
*t  cut  it  up  into  short  lengths.  Put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  a quart  of  water,  and  let  it  boil 
ull  the  flavour  is  extracted.  Rub  the  rind  of  a 
hesh  lemon  upon  three  ounces  of  fine  sugar  in 
lumps.  Stir  this  into  the  liquor  until  dissolved. 

. t the  sherbet  stand  in  a cool  place  five  or 
s>x  bourn,  filter  through  muslin,  and  it  will  bo 
Pi?'  ^0r  u8e‘  f',nc  1°  boil,  twenty  minutes. 

robable  cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 
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Sherbet,  Strawberry.— Pick  a pound 
of  ripe  strawberries,  and  bruise  them  well  in  a 
bowl.  Mix  with  them  the  strained  juice  of  a. 
lemon  and  a table-spoonful  of  orange-flower 
water,  and  pour  upon  them  three  pints  of  cold 
spring  water.  Let  them  soak  for  four  hours. 
Powder  a pound  of  white  sugar,  and  put  it  into 
another  bowl.  Squeeze  the  strawberry  liquor 
into  this  through  muslin,  and  stir  until  the 
sugar  is  dissolved.  Strain  it  again,  and  set  it 
on  ice  till  wanted.  Serve  in  glasses.  Time, 
four  hours  and  a half.  Probable  cost  of  straw- 
berries, 4d.  to  6d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  a 
dozen  persons. 

Sherbet,  Turkish  (a  wholesomo  and 
refreshing  beverage). — Boil  two  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar  with  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  a clear 
syrup.  Skim  carefully,  and  pour  it  into  a bowl. 
When  cold,  stir  into  it  a pint  and  a half  of 
strained  lemon- juice  and  one  quart  of  white 
veal  stock,  clear  and  strong.  Serve  in  glasses. 

Sherry  ( see  Wines). 

Sherry  and  Hops  Cordial  ( see  Hops 
and  Sherry  Cordial). 

Sherry,  British  (Robinson’s  recipe). — 
Mix  well  eleven  gallons  of  river  water  with 
thirty-five  pounds  of  strong  moist  sugar,  the 
whites  of  twelve  eggs  well  beaten,  and  six 
pounds  of  honey,  and  boil  them  slowly,  nearly 
two  hours,  skimming  until  the  liquor  is  clear  and 
bright.  Pour  it  boiling  hot  upon  a peck  of  the 
young  shoots  and  buds  of  the  sweetbriar,  the 
thin  peels  of  ten  Seville  oranges  and  their  juice, 
and  ten  ounces  of  gum  arabic.  Stir  it  well  half 
an  hour,  and  when  at  the  proper  temperature 
work  it  with  fresh  yeast,  and  let  it  remain  four 
or  five  days ; then  strain  it  into  the  cask  upon 
two  quarts  of  the  pure  juice  of  Lisbon  grapes, 
ten  ounces  of  sugar-candy  broken  small,  and  an 
ounce  of  bitter  almonds  blanched  and  beaten 
fine.  Keep  the  bung  out  as  long  as  the  fer- 
mentation continues,  and  the  vessel  completely 
filled,  and  when  it  is  quiet  take  the  scum  off 
the  surface,  add  three  pints  of  French  brandy, 
and  stop  it  up  safely  for  two  years  or  more  ; 
then  bottle  it,  and  keep  it  eighteen  months 
longer,  when  it  win  be  excellent. 


Sherry  Cobbler.— Take  half  a tumblerful 
of  ice  rasped  into  fine  shavings.  Add  two  mode- 
rate-sized  lumps  of  sugar  which  have  been 
rubbed  upon  the  yellow  part  of  half  a lemon, 
then  crushed  to  powder,  and  two  glassfuls  of 
sherry.  Stir  all  briskly  together,  or  pass  the 
mixture  quickly  from  one  glass  to  another,  and 
drink  the  liquor  through  a straw  or  glass  tube. 
When  time  is  a consideration,  the  cobbler  can 
be  flavoured  by  mixing  with  the  ice  a quarter 
of  a lemon,  or  a quarter  of  an  orango  cut  into 
small  pieces,  and  lidding  a spoonful  of  powdered 
sugar.  By  way  of  variety,  a cupful  of  straw- 
berries or  raspberries  and  a table-spoonful  of 
curaijoa,  may  bo  substituted  for  the  lemon 


Sherry  Cream  (see  Cream,  Sherry). 
Sherry,  Granito  ( see  Granite  Sherry). 
Sherry,  Wholesomeness  of.  — This 

wine  is  ireo  from  the  astringenry  of  port,  and 
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generally  agrees  better  with  persons  of  weak 
digestion.  To  be  good  it  should  be  froo  from 


acid,  or  nearly  so. 


Shikaree  Sauce,  for  Ducks  and  Wild 
Fowl. — Mix  a tea-spoonful  of  cayenne  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  powdered  white  sugar.  Put 
the  mixture  into  a small  saucepan,  and  pour 
over  it  two  glassfuls  of  mushroom  ketchup,  two 
glassfuls  of  claret,  and  the  strained  juice  of  a 
large  fresh  lemon.  Stir  the  liquor  over  the  fire 
till  the  sugar  is  dissolved  and.  it  is  quite  hot. 
Serve  immediately.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 


Short  Bread  ( sec  Bread,  Short). 


Short  Bread,  Scotch.— No.  l.  Mix  two 

pounds  of  flour  with  four  ounces  of  moist  sugar, 
two  ounces  of  candied  citron,  chopped  small, 
and  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched  and 
sliced.  Bub  one  pound  of  butter  into  the  flour, 
melt  another  half  pound  of  butter,  and  with 
this  work  up  the  flour  to  a smooth  paste.  If  a 
plainer  cake  is  wanted,  less  butter  may  be  used. 
Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  butter  is  melted, 
and  then  the  bread  is  more  easily  made.  Boll 
out  the  pastry  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch,  and 
in  a large  oval  shape,  pinch  the  edges  evenly, 
prick  the  surface  with  a fork  or  skewer,  and 
sprinkle  large  comfits  over  the  top.  Cut  the 
oval  across,  thus  making  two  cakes,  and  place 
these  on  paper  rubbed  with  flour,  and  then 
upon  tins.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven.  When 
the  bread  is  lightly  browned,  it  is  done  enough. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  less  the  bread 
is  kneaded  the  shorter  it  will  be.  No.  2.  Bub 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  fresh  unsaltcd 
butter  into  h;ui  a pound  of  flour  ; add  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  ground  rice,  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  moist  sugar,  two  ounces  of  candied 
citron,  finely  minced,  and  an  ounce  of  sweet 
almonds,  blanched  and  chopped  small.  When 
these  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed,  work 
the  whole  into  a smooth  paste  "with  the  yolks  of 
two  small  eggs.  Boll  the  pastry  out  to  the 
thickness  of  half  an  inch,  divide  it  into  four 
squares,  pinch  the  edges  neatly,  prick  the  sur- 
face with  a “ dabber  ” or  fork,  sprinkle  comfits 
and  sliced  citron  on  the  top,  and  bake  as  above. 
Time  to  bake  the  bread,  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  hour. 


quarters  of  an  inch,  cut  into  pieces  of  any  con- 
venient size,  baked,  and  served  hot.  These  are 
frequently  made  in  economical  households  of 
pastry  that  is  left  after  making  pies  and  tarts. 

Superior  short  cakes  may  be  made  as  follows : 

No.  1.  Bub  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter 
into  a pound  of  flour ; add  a pinch  of  salt,  four 
tablo-spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  a beaten 
egg,  and  as  much  milk  as  will  make  a smooth 
paste.  Boll  out  the  pastry  to  the  thickness  of 
a quarter  of  an  inch,  stamp  it  into  fancy  shapes, - 
and  bake  these  on  tins  till  crisp  and  lightly 
coloured.  No.  2.  Put  a pint  of  flour  into  a basin, 
and  scoop  a hollow  place  out  of  the  centre. 
Dissolve  a little  more  than  half  a tea-spoonful  oi 
soda  in  a tea-spoonful  of  boiling  water.  Stir 
this  into  half  a pint  of  thick  sour  milk,  and  beat 
it  well  with  a pinch  of  salt  and  three  ounces  oi 
creamed  butter.  Pour  this  mixture  into  the. 
hollow,  and  stir  it  with  the  flour  to  form  i 
smooth  paste.  Boll  it  out  on  a floured  board  t< 
the  thickness  of  the  third  of  an  inch,  stamp! 
into  fancy  shapes,  and  bake  these  on  tins  in  i 
brisk  oven.  No.  3.  Bub  six  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  into  a pound  of  ground  rice ; add  a pincl 
of  salt  and  as  much  cold  water  as  will  make  i 
smooth  paste.  Boll  this  out,  stamp  it  int< 
cakes,  and  bake  in  a brisk  oven.  No.  4.  Dis 
solve  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter  in  a pint  o 
milk.  Stir  in  as  much  flour  as  will  make  s 
smooth,  light  paste.  Boll  this  out  to  tin 
thickness  of  a quarter  of  an  inch,  cut  it  into 
large  round  cakes,  and  bake  these  in  a frying, 
pan  over  a clear  fire.  Serve  hot.  A pinch  o 
salt  should  be  mixed  with  the  flour.  Time,  tei 
minutes  to  bake  the  small  cakes. 


Short-bread,  Scotch  (another  way).— 
Put  two  pounds  of  butter  in  some  warm  place 
overnight  where  it  will  gradually  become  soft 
without  at  the  same  time  melting.  Take  two 
quarterns  of  flour,  and  mix  with  it  half  a pound 
of  loaf  sugar  in  powder,  and  lemon-peel  and 
blanched  sweet  almonds  (in  quantities  accord- 
ing to  taste)  cut  very  fine ; add  all  these  to  the 
butter,  and  knead  the  whole  till  it  appears  like 
dough ; then  add  a table-spoonful  or  two  of 
yeast ; again  knead  it,  and  roll  out  into  cakes 
of  the  proper  sizo  and  thickness.  Ornament 
the  edges  with  candicd-lomon  and  comfits, 
having  previously  pricked  the  cakes  with  a 
fork. 


Short  CakGS.  — Ordinary  short  cakes 
are  simply  made  of  pastry,  swcotenod  with 
sugar,  rolled  out  to  the  thickness  of  three- 


Short  Crust,  a Substitute  for  Put 
Paste. — When  puff  paste  cannot  be  hac 
pastry  made  according  to  any  of  the  followin 
recipes  may  be  used  instead.  It  should  b 
made  in  a cool  place  and  should  be  handle 
very  lightly.  A moderately-heated  oven  wi 
be  required  for  baking  it.  No.  1.  Bub  thre 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  into  a pound  of  flour  ti 
it  is  as  fine  as  possible ; add  a pinch  of  salt  an 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  an 
make  a smooth  paste  with  two  eggs  beaten  u 
with  milk  or  cream.  Boll  out  thin.  No. 
Bub  three  ounces  of  butter  into  a pound  c 
flour ; add  a pinch  of  salt  and  a table-spoonfi 
of  powdered  sugar,  and  beat  the  whole  to 
smooth  paste  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  boilin 
cream.  No.  3.  Bub  eight  ounces  of  butter  int 
a pound  of  flour,  and  add  a pinch  of  salt,  tw 
table-spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  and  as  mue 
milk  as  will  make  a firm  smooth  paste.  H : , 
richer  crust  is  required,  ten  ounces  of  butte 
may  be  used.  (See  also  Paste,  Short). 


Short  Paste  Cake.— Put  a pound  of  fir 

flour  into  a basin ; scoop  out  a hollow  in  tn 
centre  of  it,  and  put  into  this  ten  ounces  of  tres 
butter,  a pinch  of  salt,  a dessert-spoonful  < 
powdered  sugar,  and  a quarter  of  a pm  > 
water.  Work  all  together  with  the  linger 
and  when  necessary  add  another  quarter  o 
pint  of  water.  To  make  a smooth,  firm  Pa.^ 
gather  this  together  into  a lump,  an(* 
a cool  place  for  a couple  of  hours.  ' . 

to  an  oblong  shape,  an  inch  and  a quarter 
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Score  the  edges  with  a knife,  and  mark  it  on 
the  top  in  any  fanciful  pattern.  Brush  over 
with  beaten  egg,  and  hake  in  a quick  oven. 
Time  to  bake,  about  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Shred  Pie  for  Christmas.— Two  cen- 
turies ago  every  well-to-do  family  partook  of 
a shred  pie,  a most  learned  mixture  of  neats’ 
tongues,  chickens,  eggs,  sugar,  raisins,  &c. 
This  pie  was  made  at  the  season  of  Christmas 
only,  and  no  modern  dish  is  similar  to  it.  The 
following  is  a well-tried  and  much-approved 
recipe,  which  has  been  handed  down  in  the 
same  family  for  generations: — “A  pound  of 
suet  chopped  fine,  a pound  of  raisins  stoned, 
a pound  of  currants  cleaned  dry,  a pound  of 
apples  chopped  fine,  two  or  three  oggs,  all- 
spice beat  very  fine,  and  sugar  to  taste,  a little 
salt,  and  as  much  brandy  or  wine  as  you  like.” 
A small  piece  of  citron  in  each  pie  is  an  im- 
provement. 

Shrew  sbury  Buckwheat  Cakes.— 

Mix  a tea-cupful  of  good  brewer’s  yeast  with 
three  pints  of  warm  water;  add  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  and  stir  in  as  much  buckwheat 
meal  as  will  make  a thick  batter.  Cover  the 
bowl,  and  set  it  in  a warm  place  to  rise.  When 
it  is  so  light  that  bubbles  appear  on  the  surface, 
butter  a frying-pan  and  bake  the  cakes  in  it, 
like  pancakes,  over  a clear  fire.  A ladleful  of 
the  batter  will  be  sufficient  for  each  cake. 
Butter  the  cake3  while  hot,  and  serve  them 
piled  high  in  the  centre  of  a hot  plate,  each  one 
.with  the  right  side  up.  The  batter  will  need 
to  rise  three  or  four  hours. 

Shrewsbury  Cakes.— Sift  one  pound  of 
powdered  sugar  into  two  pounds  of  flour ; add  a 
grated  nutmeg,  or  a little  powdered  cinnamon, 
and  an  ounce  of  caraway-seeds.  Mix  all  tho- 
roughly, then  beat  in  two  eggs,  the  whites  and 
yolks  separately,  and  as  much  dissolved  butter 
as  will  form  a stiff  paste.  About  eight  ounces 
of  butter  will  be  enough.  Roll  the  pastry  out 
to  the  thickness  of  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  cut 
it  into  round  cakes,  prick  these,  and  bake 
on  floured  tins  in  a quick  oven.  If  liked,  a few 
currants  can  be  used  instead  of  seeds.  Time  to 
bake  the  cakes,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  1 Od.  per  pound. 

Shrewsbury  Cakes  (another  way). — 
Take  one  part  of  sifted  sugar  and  three  parts 
of  flour,  and  to  every  pound  of  sugar  add  one 
grated  nutmeg  and  three  eggs.  Mix  well,  and 
form  these  ingredients  into  a dough  with  melted 
butter  and  a little  rose-water.  Bake  in  the 
usual  way. 

Shrewsbury  Cakes  (another  way). — 
lake  two  pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of 
powdered  sugar,  and  half  a pound  of  butter. 
Add  to  thcso  ingredients  four  oggs,  a littlo  rose- 
water, and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  croam.  Beat 
them  to  a firm  paste,  roll  tho  pasto  out  thin, 
cut  it  into  cakes,  and  bake  in  a quick  ovon. 

Shrewsbury  Cakes  (another  way.)— 
Mix  half  a pound  of  butter,  well  beaten  like  a 
cream,  and  tho  same  weight  of  flour,  ono  egg, 
u1*  ounces  of  beaten  and  sifted  loaf  sugar,  and 


half  an  ounce  of  caraway-seeds.  Form  those 
ingredients  into  a paste,  roll  out  thin,  and  lay 
the  cakes  in  sheets  of  tins.  Bake  in  a slow 
ovon. 

Shrewsbury  Cakes  (another  way). — 
Take  one  pound  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  butter, 
half  a pound  of  Lisbon  sugar,  and  two  eggs. 
Mix  these  ingredients,  and  form  them  into  a 
paste  with  a glassful  of  white  wine.  Roll  out 
then,  and  cut  into  cakes  with  a wine-glass. 

Shrimp. — There  are  several  varieties  of 
shrimps,  and  amongst  these  tho  best  known 
are  the  brown  shrimp  and  the  red  shrimp.  The 
brown  shrimp  is  the  more  highly  flavoured  of 
the  two.  It  keeps  close  to  the  shore,  and 
even  affects  brackish  waters.  It  is  mostly 
caught  by  fishermen  or  women,  who  wade  into 
the  sea,  and  push  a shrimp -net  before  them. 
The  red  shrimp,  or  rather  the  pale-pink  shrimp, 
rarely  attains  to  such  a size  as  the  brown 
shrimp  does ; it  is  slimmer  in  its  proportions, 
and  more  delicate  in  flavour.  It  never  enters 
brackish  waters,  but  keeps  well  out  to  sea.  It 


is  sometimes  called  the  Yarmouth  shrimp,  from 
having  been  accidentally  discovered  in  Great 
Yarmouth  Roads  by  some  boats  employed  in 
recovering  lost  anchors  by  a process  called 
“ sweeping.”  Two  boats,  at  a certain  distance 
from  each  other,  proceed  up  and  down  the 
Roads,  having  a loose  rope  suspended  between 
them,  at  the  middle  of  which  is  fastened  a large 
fish -basket  or  “swill,”  partly  laden  with 
stones  to  sink  it.  By  these  means  the  place 
of  the  anchor  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
is  ascertained,  and  it  is  then  raised  and 
brought  to  land.  In  particular  states  of  tho 
tide,  it  was  found  that  the  swill,  when  brought 
to  the  surface,  was  filled  with  an  unusual  species 
of  shrimp.  The  hint  was  taken  immediately, 
and  the  red  shrimp  fishery  established. 

Shrimps  form  a common  relish  at  the  break- 
fast or  tea  table.  When  freshly  boiled,  they  are 
excellent;  stale,  they  are  indigestible.  Boiled 
shrimps  which  are  clammy  to  the  touch  and 
exhale  a pungent  smell,  arc  not  fresh,  and  should 
be  discarded  as  comparatively  worthless. 

“It  was  once  thought,”  says  Dr.  Doran, 
“ that  the  prawn  or  shrimp  was  somehow 
necessary  to  the  production  of  soles,  acting,  it 
was  believed,  as  a sort  of  nurso  or  foster-parent 
to  the  spawn.  But  this  I suppose  to  be  about 
as  true  as  that  soles  always  swim  in  pairs, 
with  three-pennyworth  of  shrimps  behind  them, 
ready  for  sauce.” 

Asparagus  Sauce.— 

lake  twonty-iive  asparagus,  and  cut  them  into 
shoit  pieces ; then  boil  them  till  tender  in  a 
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little  weak  broth.  Boil  half  a pint  of  shrimps, 
separate  the  fish  from  the  shells,  pound  tho 
hitter,  and  set  them  on  tho  fire  with  a piece  of 
butter  for  a few  minutes.  Then  strain  through 
a tamis.  Add  a spoonful  of  flour  to  the 
shrimp-butter,  and  thin  it  with  tho  liquor  in 
which  the  asparagus  was  boiled ; set  it  on  the 
fire  with  a little  grated  nutmeg,  salt,  and  a 
piece  of  butter.  When  it  boils,  put  in  the 
shrimps  and  asparagus,  give  them  a boil  up, 
and  serve  with  boiled  fowl,  fricassee  of  chicken 
or  veal,  &c.  Lobsters  may  be  dressed  in  the 
same  way. 

Shrimp  Butter,  for  Sauces,  &c.— The 

shells  of  shrimps  which  are  to  be  potted,  or 
served  in  any  other  way,  may  be  utilised  for 
flavouring  butter  to  be  used  for  making  fish 
sauce,  and  for  garnishing  dishes.  The  butter 
will  not  keep  good  more  than  a few  hours.  Put 
the  shells  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
shrimps  in  a mortar,  pound  them  as  finely  as 
possible,  and  mix  with  them  two  ounces  of 
butter.  Put  the  mixture  into  a jar,  set  this 
in  a pan  of  hot  water,  and  let  it  remain  for  an 
hour.  Press  it  through  a cloth,  and  put  it  into 
cold  water.  Lift  it  from  the  liquor,  drain  it, 
and  press  it  through  a silk  sieve ; work  a slice 
of  fresh  butter  in  with  it,  and  it  will  be  ready 
for  use. 

Shrimp  Canapees. — Cut  some  slices  of 
stale  crumb  of  bread  the  third  part  of  an  inch 
thick.  Stamp  these  out  with  a plain  round  or 
oval  cutter  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
fry  the  rounds  in  butter  till  they  are  lightly 
browned.  Let  them  get  cold,  then  spread  a 
little  shrimp  butter  upon  them.  Ornament 
them  by  placing  picked  shrimps  upon  them, 
and  place  them  in  a circle  on  a dish  overlapping 
each  other.  Put  a little  parsley  in  the  centre, 
and  serve. 

Shrimp  Cromesquis,  or  Kromeskies. 

— Divide  some  shelled  shrimps  into  small  pieces, 
put  them  into  a clean  saucepan,  with  a small 
portion  of  white  sauce,  the  yolks  of  two  or 
three  eggs,  and  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  grated 
nutmeg.  Stir  the  mixture  over  the  fire  for 
three  or  four  minutes  to  set  the  eggs,  then 
spread  it  an  inch  thick  upon  a plate,  and  leave 
it  to  get  cold  and  stiff.  Divide  it  into  portions 
of  an  equal  size,  and  form  these  to  the  shape  of 
corks  or  balls.  Boil  half  a pound  of  bacon  for 
twenty  minutes;  let  it  get  cold,  then  cut  it 
into  very  thin  slices  of  a size  to  cover  the 
shrimp  balls.  Wrap  the  balls  in  the  bacon,  and, 
if  not  immediately  wanted,  leave  them  in  a 
cool  place.  Dip  them  in  frying  batter,  and  fry 
them  in  hot  lard  till  they  are  crisp.  Drain 
them  from  the  fat,  and  serve  immediately. 
Garnish  the  dish  with  parsley. 

Shrimp  Forcemeat.  — Mix  shelled 
shrimps  with  an  equal  quantity  of  grated 
broad-crumbs,  and  season  the  mixturo  with 
salt,  cayenne,  and  pounded  mace.  Pound  it  in 
a mortar,  soften  with  fresh  butter,  and  bind 
together  with  yolk  of  egg.  Forcemeat  thus 
mado  is  very  excellent  for  filling  any  kind  of 
freshwater  fish,  but  is  especially  suited  for  pike 
and  ceL 


Shrimp  Patties,  or  Vol-au-Vents  or 

Bouchoes.— Prepare  the  crusts  of  the  patties 
and  bake  them  in  the  usual  way.  Pick  the 
shrimps,  and  cut  the  tails  in  two  pieces.  Put 
the  heads  and  shells  into  a saucepan,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  boil  them  gently 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  extract  the  flavour. 
Thicken  the  liquor  with  arrowroot,  egg  yolks 
or  flour,  till  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  cream' 
and  with  this  sauce  moisten  the  shrimps’  tails  a 
little.  Season  the  ragout  with  salt,  if  neces- 
sary, cayenne,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg  or 
scraped  horseradish,  or  two  or  three  pounded 
anchovies ; or  leave  it  without  seasoning.  For 
many  tastes  the  natural  flavour  of  the  shrimps 
will  surpass  all  others.  Take  the  patties  or  the 
vol-au-vent  fresh  from  the  oven,  or  if  they  are 
cold,  heat  them,  then  fill  them  with  the  pre- 
paration, after  making  it  hot,  without  boiling  it. 
A glassful  of  white  wine  may  be  added  if 
liked.  Send  the  patties  to  table  on  a neatly- 
folded  napkin.  Sometimes  shrimp  patties  are 
served  with  bread-crumbs  sprinkled  over  them, 
and  without  the  pastry  covers.  Time,  a minute 
or  two  to  heat  the  patties. 


Shrimp  Pie. — Take  as  many  shrimps  as 
will  almost  fill  the  dish,  pick  them,  and  season 
with  cayenne,  pounded  mace,  a little  salt,  and 
vinegar  or  lemon  pickle.  A small  propor- 
tion of  essence  of  anchovies  may  bo  added,  if 
liked.  Butter  a pie-dish  rather  thickly,  and 
line  the  edges  with  puff  paste.  Put  in  the 
shrimps,  pour  over  them  a glassful  of  light  wine 
and  a small  cupful  of  rich  gravy,  cover  the  dish 
with  puff  paste,  and  bake  in  a well-heated 
oven.  For  a maigre  dish  the  gravy  must  be 
omitted.  Time  to  bake  a moderate-sized  pie, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost  of 
shi-imps,  2d.  to  4d.  per  pint. 


Shrimp  Pie  (another  way). — Pick  three 
pints  of  shrimps  from  the  shells.  Mix  with 
them  two  or  three  anchovies,  washed,  boned, 
and  shred  very  fine,  some  shred  parsley,  two 
chopped  shallots,  and  a handful  of  very  small 
bleached  mushrooms.  Butter  well  the  bottom 
of  a pie-dish  with  good  fresh  butter,  and  put  the 
shrimps  into  it,  seasoning  them  with  a little 
black  pepper  and  some  cayenne;  if  not  salt 
enough  add  a little,  making  allowance,  however, 
for  the  salt  of  the  anchovies,  for  if  too  salt  the 
pie  will  be  worthless.  Place  over  the  shrimps 
several  lumps  of  fresh  butter,  amounting  in  all 
to  a quarter  of  a pound,  also  two  haril-boilod 
eggs,  shelled  and  cut  into  quarters.  Pour  into 
the  dish  a good  glassful  of  sherry,  and  also  a 
good  glassful  of  broth,  in  which  has  been  pre- 
viously mixed  a dessert-spoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  soy.  Put  a good  i 
substantial  crust  over  the  pio,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven. 

Shrimp  Pudding  (a  Danish  rcc^P®)‘T 
This  is  mado  in  tho  same  way  as  spinach  pu  - 
ding  (see  Spinach  Pudding),  only  instead  o 
using  spinach  tako  a pint  of  picked  shrimps. 
Chop  tho  shrimps  small  before  mixing  them 
with  the  broad  and  eggs.  This  pudding 
eaten  with  shrimp  and  asparagus  sauce. 

Shrimp  Pudding  (for  Breakfast  or  Lun- 
cheon).—Tako  freshly-boiled  shrunpe,  sU«l 
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thorn,  put  them  into  a pie-dish,  and  season 
according  to  the  directions  given  for  Shrimps, 
Potted  Whole,  allowing  an  ounce  and  a halt 
of  butter  for  a pint  of  shrimps.  Bake  in  a 
slow  oven  till  the  butter  is  melted;  then  let  the 
shrimps  get  cold,  mince  them  with  a sharp 
knife,  and  pound  them  to  a smooth  paste  with 
the  butter  in  which  they  were  baked.  Press 
them  into  very  small  cups,  and  when  wanted 
heat  them  in  a gentle  oven ; turn  them  out  upon 
a dish,  and  pour  rich  white  sauce  round  them. 
If  liked,  the  sauce  can  be  coloured  brightly 
with  lobster  coral. 

shrimp  Salad.— Shell  a quart  of  freshly- 
boiled  shrimps,  and  pile  them  in  the  centre 
of  a dish.  Boil  three  eggs  hard,  and  mince 
the  whites  and  yolks  separately.  Sprinkle  the 
whites  round  the  shrimps,  place  a single  row  of 
green  capers  next,  and  then  the  chopped  yolks. 
Surround  the  whole  with  lettuces  cut  into 
quarters  and  with  water-cresses,  and  garnish 
the  dish  with  gherkins  and  boiled  beet-root,  or 
little  pieces  of  pickled  red  cabbage.  Send  salad 
sauce  to  table  in  a boat. 

Shrimp  Sandwich.— Put  a layer  of 
potted  shrimps  between  two  pieces  of  white 
bread  and  butter,  and  after  pressing  the  sand- 
wich gently  down,  cut  it  with  a sharp  knife 
neatly  round  the  edges.  It  is  usual,  before 
closing  in,  to  spread  a little  made  mustard  over 
the  meat. 

Shrimp  Sauce,  for  Trout,  Turbot, 
Soles,  Salmon,  &c.— No.  1.  Work  two 
ounces  of  butter — or  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  taste — and  a table-spoonful  of  flour 
to  a smooth  paste  with  a wooden  spoon. 
Add  a cupful  of  boiling  water  and  a little 
pepper  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  stir  the  sauce 
on  the  fire  till  it  is  on  the  point  of  boiling. 
Take  it  off  the  fire,  add  a tea-spoonful  of 
lemon-juice,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  and  salt  to 
taste.  Throw  in  a third  of  a pint  of  shrimps 
freed  from  the  shells ; let  them  heat  three  or 
four  minutes  on  the  fire  in  the  sauce  till  they 
are  tender,  but  on  no  account  let  them  boil,  as 
it  will  make  them  hard.  Serve  in  a boat.  If 
liked,  an  ounce  of  shrimp  butter  ( see  Shrimp 
Butter)  may  be  dissolved  in  the  sauce,  or  a tea- 
spoonful of  anchovy  essence  may  be  added  to 
it.  No.  2.  Take  a cupful  of  melted  butter,  made 
partly  of  milk  and  partly  of  water.  Stir  into  it 
a pinch  of  cayenne,  a pinch  of  pounded  mace, 
and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  freshly  picked  shrimps. 
Let  them  heat  over  the  fire  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  without  boiling,  and  serve  imme- 
diately. A little  cream  makes  a delicate 
addition.  Time,  three  minutes  to  simmer  the 
sauce.  Probable  cost,  shrimps,  2d.  to  4d.  per 
pint.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Shrimp  Sauce  (M.  Udo’s  recipe). — Put 
into  a stewpan  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh 
butter,  a tea-spoonful  of  flour,  a small  glassful 
of  water,  some  salt  and  pepper,  and  a spoonful  of 
tho  essence  of  anchovies ; put  this  on  the  stove. 
As  soon  as  tho  sauce  is  thick  take  it  off,  and  put 
in  tho  shrimps,  after  having  washed  them  well. 
Never  neglect  to  season  sauces;  without  sea- 
soning the  best  cookery  is  good  for  nothing. 


Shrimp  Sauce  (another  way). — Take  half 
a pint  of  shrimps,  picked  and  washed  _ very 
clean,  and  place  them  in  a stewpan  with  a, 
spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  and  half  a pint  of 
melted  butter.  Simmer  for  five  minutes,  and 
squeeze  in  half  a lemon. 

Shrimp  Sauce  (superior).— No.  1.  Taka 
a pint  of  shrimps  which  have  been  boiled  in 
plain  salt  and  wator,  without  spice  or  flavour- 
ing of  any  kind.  Pick  them,  and  in  doing  so, 
throw  the  heads  and  shells  into  one  dish  and 
the  flesh  into  another.  Boil  the  heads  and 
shells  gently  in  two  table-spoonfuls  of  water 
till  the  flavour  is  extracted.  Strain  the  liquor 
through  a sieve,  let  it  stand  to  settle,  then  pour 
it  off  clear,  and  free  from  sediment.  Make  a 
breakfast-cupful  of  melted  butter;  stir  the  liquor 
into  it  and  the  shrimps,  and  shake  the  sauce 
over  the  fire  for  three  or  four  minutes  till  the 
shrimps  are  hot  and  tender,  but  they  must  not 
boil,  or  they  will  be  hard.  No  seasoning  will 
be  required,  and  the  sauce  will  be  sufficiently 
coloured  without  anchovy.  No.  2.  Take  the 
third  of  a pint  of  picked  shrimps.  Pound  half 
of  them  in  a mortar  till  smooth,  and  mix  with 
them  half  a cupful  of  thick  cream,  sweet  and 
fresh.  Work  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  flour  to  a smooth  paste  with 
a wooden  spoon.  Add  a cupful  of  boiling 
water,  and  stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire  for  seven 
or  eight  minutes.  Put  in  the  shrimps,  and 
when  they  are  hot  and  tender,  put  in  the 
cream,  and  serve  immediately.  Time  to  simmer, 
three  or  four  minutes.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
seven  persons.  Probable  cost,  shrimps,  2d.  to 
4d.  per  pint. 

Shrimp  Soup  (see  Eel  Soup,  Brown). 

Shrimp  and  Tomato  Soup.— Boil 

a pint  of  shrimps  in  salted  water,  flavoured 
with  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs  and  a large  slice 
of  lemon.  Drain,  cool,  and  shell  the  fish,  and 
preserve  a quarter  of  a pint  of  the  liquor  in 
which  they  were  boiled.  Slice  a dozen  large 
ripe  tomatoes,  and  stir  them  over  the  fire,  with 
four  sliced  onions,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
and  a slice  of  fresh  butter,  for  three  or  four 
minutes.  A clove  of  garlic  may  be  added,  if 
liked;  and  if  there  is  difficulty  in  procuring 
the  tomatoes,  a smaller  number  must  be  made 
to  answer.  Pour  over  them  as  much  stock 
as  will  cover  them,  and  let  them  stew  gently 
till  quite  tender.  Bub  them  through  a sieve, 
and  mix  with  them  half  a tumblerful  of  the 
liquor  in  which  the  shrimps  were  boiled,  and  a 
little  more  stock,  if  necessary.  Season  the  soup 
with  cayenne,  and  let  it  boil,  stirring  it  well 
till  it  begins  to  thicken.  A few  minutes 
before  serving,  throw  the  picked  shrimps  into 
tho  soup.  Time,  two  hours.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons.. 

Shrimps  and  Asparagus  (a  Danish  rc- 
cipe). — Scrapo  twenty-fivo  asparagus  of  middle 
size,  cut  them  into  pieces  about  an  inch  long, 
boil  them  in  half  a pint  of  water  and  a little 
salt.  When  tender,  drain  them.  Pick  a pint  of 
boilod  shrimps,  pound  tho  shells  with  a littlo 
butter,  set  it  on  tire  fire  to  brown  ; by  degrees 
pour  over  it  half  a pint  of  hot  water  or  thin 
bouillon,  and  lastly,  tho  wator  in  which  tho 
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asparagus  havo  been  boiled.  "When  it  has 
boiled  rather  less  than  half  an  hour,  strain  it ; 
set  it  on  the  fire  again  with  an  ounce  of  flour 
mixed  in  a little  butter,  and  thinned  with  some 
of  the  warm  liquor ; when  smooth,  add  it  to  the 
sauce ; let  it  boil,  and  then  put  in  the  picked 
shrimps  and  asparagus,  together  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  pounded  sugar,  a little  salt,  and,  if 
liked,  grated  nutmeg ; give  it  a boil  up.  Put 
it  into  the  centre  of  a dish  upon  thin  slices  of 
toasted  bread,  or  lay  fish  roulettes  round  the 
dish.  Lobsters  and  crabs  may  bo  dressed  in 
like  manner  with  a rice  border  round,  and 
stewed  cauliflower  mixed  with  the  lobsters. 

Shrimps  and  Prawns,  Choosing  of. 

— These  fish,  when  in  perfection,  afford  a 
pleasant  scent,  are  very  firm,  and  their  tails 
turn  stiffly  inwards.  They  have  a bright 
colour,  when  fresh ; but  their  tails  grow  limp, 
the  brightness  of  their  colour  goes  off,  and  they 
become  pale  and  clammy,  when  stale. 

Shrimps,  Boiled.— Shrimps  under-boiled 
are  very  indigestible ; over-boiled  they  arc  taste- 
less and  unwholesome.  The  time  which  they 
take  to  boil  depends  upon  the  size.  When  they  , 
change  colour,  taste  them,  in  order  to  ascertain  | 
whether  or  not  they  are  sufficiently  dressed. 
Shrimps  are  generally  boiled  in  plain  salt.  and. 
water.  M.  Soyer  recommends  that  a sprig  of 
lemon  thyme,  a sprig  of  mint,  and  a bay-leaf 
should  be  boiled  with  them  ; this  is  a matter 
of  taste.  Put  from  five  to  six  ounces  of  salt  in 
a gallon  of  water.  Bring  it  to  the  boil,  skim 
carefully,  and  when  it  is  boiling  quickly  throw 
in  the  shrimps ; or,  better  still,  put  them  in  a 
wire  basket  with  a handle,  place  them  in  the 
water,  and  when  done  enough,  lift  them  out. 
Drain  the  water  well  from  them,  and  spread 
them  eut  on  a clean  cloth  to  cool.  Sometimes  j 
dwellers  on  the  sea  coast  recommend  that 
shrimps  should  be  boiled  in  sea  water ; but  their 
flavour  is  not  then  so  good  as  when  they  are 
boiled  in  the  usual  way.  Time  to  boil  the 
shrimps,  five  to  seven  minutes,  according  to 
size.  Probable  cost,  2d.  to  4d.  per  pint. 

Shrimps,  Buttered.— Pick  a pint  of  fresh 
shrimps,  and  put  them . into  a saucepan,  with 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  good  stock  and  a 
spoonful  of  brown  thickening,  or,  if  preferred, 
with  the  same  quantity  of  white  sauce.  Add  a 
seasoning  of  salt,  pepper,  and  pounded  mace, 
and  simmer  all  gently  together  till  the  shrimps 
are  hot  and  tender.  Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and 
garnish  with,  toasted  sippets.  Time  to  simmer 
the  shrimps,  three  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
shrimps,  2d.  to  4d.  per  pint.  Sufficient  for  three 
or  four  persons. 

Shrimps,  Buttered.— Follow  the  recipe 
for  Prawns,  Buttered. 

Shrimps  (en  Coquillos). — Talco  some  co- 
quilles,  or  small  silver  shells,  or  failing  these, 
some  small  shallow  dishes.  Butter  them  thickly  ; 
fill  them  with  shrimps  which  have  been  cut 
up  small,  and  stirred  into  thick  white  sauce, 
flavoured  with  shrimp  butter.  Sprinklo  fried 
and  seasoned  bread-crumbs  over  them,  and  heat 
them  in  the  oven  or  beforo  tho  firo.  Serve  tho 


coquilles  on  a hot  dish,  and  garnish  with  parsley. 
Time,  a few  minutes  to  heat  the  preparation. 


Shrimps,  Forcemeat  of  ( sec  Forcemeat 

of  Shrimps). 


Shrimps  for  Flavouring  Fish  Soups. 

— Shrimps  pounded  to  paste  anupressed  through 
a sieve  may  be  added  to  almost  all  kinds  of  fish 
soup,  and  will  greatly  improve  the  flavour. 
Shrimp  butter  to  answer  the  same  purpose  may 
bo  made  of  the  shells  of  shrimps  (see  Shrimp 
Butter). 


Shrimps,  Lobsters,  and  Crabs  may 

all  be  prepared  the  same  way.  Boil  them  ac- 
cording to  size  over  a brisk  fire,  with  a handful 
of  salt  in  the  water,  pepper,  vinegar,  parsley, 
bay-leaves,  thyme,  and  chives.  While  boiling 
put  a red-hot  poker  several  times  into  the  water 
to  give  them  a fine  colour;  when  done,  let 
them  remain  in  the  liquor  till  cold,  then  take 
them  out,  drain  them,  and  rub  them  with  a 
little  butter  or  oil ; break  the  claws  and  split 
them  through  the  back. 


Shrimps,  Potted.  — Shell  a quart  of 
freshly-boiled  shrimps.  Throw  the  shells  into 
a mortar  with  a little  bruised  lobster  spawn, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  a tea-spoonful  of  anchovy- 
essence,  a pinch  of  grated  nutmeg  or  pounded 
mace,  and  a pinch  of  cayenne.  Pound  it  well, 
then  put  the  mixture  into  a jar.  Set  this  in  a 
pan  of  boiling  water,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire 
till  it  is  quite  hot.  Rub  it  through  a sieve,  mix 
the  tails  of  the  shrimps  with  the  pulp,  and  let 
nit  get  hot  together.  Press  the  mixture  into 
small  pots,  and  let  it  get  cold.  Melt  a little 
butter,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  set,  pour  it . 
over  the  preparation  to  the  thickness  of  a quarter 
of  an  inch,  and  keep  the  jars  in  a cool  place 
till  wanted.  If  more  convenient,  the  lobster 
spawn  may  be  omitted.  Shrimps  are  generally 
potted  in  this  way,  but  their  delicate  flavour  is, 
perhaps,  better  preserved  when  they  are  potted 
whole.  Time  to  heat  the  seasoning,  about  ten 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  2d.  to  4d.  per  pint. 

Shrimps,  Potted  (another  way). —Boil  the 
shrimps  in  plenty  of  salt  and  water.  When 
cold,  shell  them,  and  season  with  white  pepper, 
salt,  and  pounded  mace  and  nutmeg.  Then 
press  them  into  the  pots.  Place  them  dining 
ten  minutes  in  a gentle  oven ; let  them  cool, 
and  when  cold  pour  over  them  clarified  butter. 


Shrimps  Potted  Whole. — Put  a pint 
of  freshly-boiled  and  shelled  shrimps  into  a 
dish,  and  sprinkle  over  them  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper,  and  a 
pinch  of  grated  nutmeg.  Put  an  ounce  of 
butter  in  little  pieces  hero  and  there  upon  them, 
and  place  the  dish  in  a moderate  oven  till  the 
butter  is  melted.  Let  the  shrimps  get  cold.  Press 
them  into  jars,  and  pour-  upon  them  butter 
which  has  been  melted,  and  is  just  beginning 
to  set.  Keep  the  jars  in  a cool  place  till  wanted. 
Time  to  bake  the  shrimps,  ten  minutes. 

Shrimps , Stewed. -Shell  as  many  freshly- 

boiled  shrimps  as  will  measure  a pm  ''  X( 
shelled.  Bruise  the  heads  and  shells,  and  p°U 
them  gently  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  light  wine, 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  and  a tea-spoonful 
of  vinegar,  with  a seasoning  of  salt,  caj  tnne, 
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and  mace.  Strain  tlio  liquor,  and  let  it  stand 
a few  minutes.  Then  pour  it  oil',  freed  from 
sediment,  put  it  hack  into  the  saucepan,  and 
thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter.  Put  in  the 
fish,  and  simmer  them  till  they  arc  thoroughly 
heated.  They  must  not  boil,  or  they  will  be 
hard.  Toast  a slice  of  bread,  cut  it  into  small 
squares,  lay  it  on  a dish,  and  pour  upon  it  the 
fish  and  sauce.  Ser'-n  hot.  Time  to  boil  the 
shells,  twenty  minutes. 

Shrimps,  To  Shell.— It  may  seem  trifling, 
to  those  who  know  how  to  do  it,  to  say  anything 
about  shelling  shrimps ; but  when  there  is  a 
right  way  and  a wrong  way,  it  is  surely  worth 
while  to  practise  the  former.  When  shrimps 
are  boiled  alive,  the  muscle  contracts,  and  folds 
the  tail  beneath  the  body ; when  the  tail  remains 
extended  after  boiling,  it  is  because  the  shrimp 
was  dead,  and  it  will  be  found  soft  and  worth- 
less. There  is  a difference  in  the  shape  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  shrimps.  The  tail  of  the  brown 
shrimp  is  quite  rounded  at  the  bend,  like  that  of 
the  lobster,  whereas  the  tail  of  the  red  shrimp 
and  the  prawn  presents  a sort  of  knee  or  angle. 
To  shell  a brown  shrimp,  take  the  head  between 
the  right  finger  and  thumb,  with  the  left  finger 
and  thumb-nail  raise  on  each  side  the  shell  of 
the  tail  nearest  the  head;  pinch  the  tail,  and 
the  shell  will  come  away  entire.  At  Honflcur, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Norman  coast,  the  finest 
brown  shrimps  are  picked  out  to  be  sent  to  table 
as  plates  of  hors  d’ oeuvres,  while  the  small  ones 
are  shelled,  to  make  patties  and  vol-au-vcnts,  by 
women  who  perform  their  task  with  incredible 
rapidity.  Comfortably  seated  on  a low,  rush- 
bottomed  chair,  with  their  feet  kept  warm  in  a 
small  tub  or  keeler,  the  shelled  shrimps  fly  from 
their  fingers  to  the  basin  which  receives  them 
almost  as  if  they  were  discharged  in  a stream 
by  machinery.  To  peel  red  shrimps  and  prawns, 
take  the  head  between  the  thumb  and  second 
finger  of  the  right  hand ; take  the  tip  of  the 
tail  between  the  left  finger  and  thumb ; with 
the  nail  of  the  right  forefinger  raise  the  section 
of  the  shell  which  forms  the  knee  or  bend  ; 
pinch  the  tail,  and  the  naked  flesh  will  be  left 
attached  to  the  head.  Shrimps  will  not  shell 
easily  if  they  are  at  all  stale. 

Shropshire  Pudding.  — Take  half  a 
pound  of  stale  brown  bread,  and  grate  it  finely. 
Mix  with  the  crumbs  half  a pound  of  finely-shred 
beef-suet,  six  table-spoonfuls  of  moist  sugar, 
half  a nutmeg  grated,  the  strained  juice  and 
minced  rind  of"  a fresh  lemon,  and  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  four  and  the  whites  of  two 
eggs.  A spoonful  of  brandy  may  be  added  or 
not.  Mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  turn 
the  mixture  into  a buttered  mould.  Tie  it  in  a 
cloth,  plunge  it  into  fast  boiling  water,  and 
keep  it  boiling  quickly  until  done  enough.  A 
little  melted  butter,  sweetened  and  flavoured 
with  brandy,  may  bo  sent  to  tabic  with  it.  Time 
to  boil,  four  hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  Suf- 
ficient for  five  or  six  persons. 

Shrub,  Brandy.  — Cut  off  in  thin  strips 
the  rind  of  a largo  fresh  lemon,  and  put  these 
m a hottlo,  with  the  strained  juke  of  two  lemons 
and  two  pints  of  best  brandy.  Cork  the  bottle 
closely,  and  let  it  stand  in  a cool  place  for  four 


days.  Strain  it,  and  mix  with  it  one  pint  and 
a half  of  sherry  or  Marsala,  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  clarified  loaf  sugar,  and  as  much 
grated  nutmeg-  as  will  stand  on  a threepenny 
piece.  Filter tho preparation,  anditwill  be  ready 
for  use.  Very  good  milk  punch  may  be  made 
of  the  dregs  which  remain  after  the  shrub  is 
poured  off.  To  make  it,  pour  upon  the  dregs 
three  times  the  quantity  of  warm  but  not  boil- 
ing milk.  Stir  tho  preparation  briskly  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  leave  it  in  a cool  place  for 
three  days.  Pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and 
strain  the  thick  part  through  a tamis.  Time, 
four  days.  Sufficient  for  half  a 1 gallon  of 
shrub. 

Shrub,  Lemon  or  Orange.  — Take 
two  lemons  and  six  Seville  oranges,  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, take  eight  sweet  oranges.  Grate  off  the 
rinds,  and  squeeze  out  the  juice,  then  with  each 
quart  of  juice  put  three  pounds  of  powdered 
loaf  sugar.  Stir  the  sugar  till  it  is  dissolved, 
and  put  two  quarts  of  best  Jamaica  rum  with 
each  quart  of  juice.  Put  the  mixture  into  a 
cask,  and  shake  it  three  times  a day  for  three 
weeks.  Let  it  stand  in  a cool  pdace  till  clear. 
Filter,  and  bottle  for  use. 

Shrub,  Orange  or  Lemon  {see  Orange 
or  Lemon  Shrub). 

Shrub,  Eum. — Put  a pint  of  lemon- 
juice,  to  five  pints  of  best  Jamaica  rum.  With 
each  quart  of  the  mixture  put  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  clarified  loaf  sugar.  Strain,  and  bottle 
for  use.  If  liked,  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
lemon-rind  can  be  infused  in  the  juice  to 
flavour  it. 

Shrub,  White  Currant.— Bruise  the 
I currants,  and  put  them  on  a sieve  covered  with 
j muslin,  that  the  juice  may  run  from  them.  Dis- 
solve in  each  quart  of  juice  half  a pound  of 
| powdered  loaf  sugar ; add  a pint  of  rum,  and 
I bottle  for  use. 

Shrub,  Whisky. — Boil  four  pounds  of 
Demerara  sugar  to  clear  syrup  with  a pint  of 
water.  Skim  carefully,  and  let  it  get  cold; 
then  mix  with  it  the  strained  juice  of  four 
pounds  of  lemons,  one  pound  and  a half  of 
Seville  oranges,  half  a pint  of  porter,  and  a 
gallon  of  whisky.  Put  it  into  a jar,  and  shako 
it  every  day  for  a fortnight.  Let  it  stand  till 
clear,  strain  it  off,  and  bottle  for  use.  Time, 
a month  to  clear  the  shrub. 

Siberian  Crabs,  Preserved.  — For 

preserving,  the  Siberian  crabs  should  bo 
gathered  before  they  aro  fully  ripe,  as  their 
fine  acidity  and  agreeable  texture  aro  then 
in  perfection;  when  mellow,  they  aro  mealy 
and  juiceless.  Fill  the  jars  with  them  in 
order  to  judge  what  quantity  will  suffice,  put 
them  into  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and 
barely  scald  them  ; the  moment  one  of  tho  skins 
begins  to  crack,  take  thorn  off  tho  fire,  pour  them 
into  a stone  colander,  peel  them  (this  operation 
is  easily  performed,  for  the  peel  will  curl  up  as 
line,  tough,  and  thin  as  gold-bcator’s-skiu) ; 
then,  having  made  a thin  syrup,  put  tho  fruit 
into  tlio  jars  and  pour  it  hot  upon  them,  push, 
down  the  apples  as  they  rise  to  tho'  surface  in 
I order  to  insure  their  all  coming  in  contact  with 
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the  syrup,  and  set  them  away  uncovered.  On 
tho  following  day  pour  them  all  out  into  a 
colander,  placo  the  syrup  in  the  saucepan  with 
more  sugar,  so  as  to  insure  a thick  syrup,  boil 
and  skim  it,  and  again  return  it  hot  over  the 
fruit ; continue  to  keep  the  mouths  of  tho  jars 
open,  and  the  next  day,  if  they  are  soft  enough, 
and  the  syrup  appears  sufficiently  thick  and 
clear,  tie  them  over  with  bladder.  In  a week, 
look  at  them,  and  if  any  mould  or  fermentation 
begin  to  show,  reboil  tho  syrup  as  before 
directed.  For  puddings  and  pies  tb  a Siberian 
crab  cannot  be  excelled.  These  apples  require 
neither  peeling  nor  coring,  and  if  used  before 
they  become  mellow,  are  juicy  and  brisk  in 
flavour ; the  core  remains  entire,  and  imparts  a 
unique  and  most  delicious  flavour ; they  are  less 
trouble  also  than  most  other  fruits  from  their 
being  dressed  whole. 

Siberian  Crabs,  To  Preserve  Whole. 

— No.  1.  Boil  an  inch  of  cinnamon,  three  or 
four  cloves,  and  a small  piece  of  whole  ginger 
in  a pint  of  water  till  it  is  pleasantly  flavoured. 
Strain  it,  and  make  it  into  syrup  by  boiling: 
with  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold.  Put  it  into  a 
pan,  with  a pint  of  Siberian  crabs,  which  have 
been  well  wiped  with  a cloth  and  pricked  with 
a needle  about  the  stalks,  and  let  all  get  hot 
together.  Take  the  preparation  off  the  fire,  let  it 
get  cold,  then  heat  it  again,  and  repeat  this  pro- 
cess three  times.  When  the  crabs  look  clear,  lift 
them  out,  put  them  into  jars,  and  pour  the  syrup 
over  them.  Put  brandy  papers  over  the  top, 
and  cover  the  fruit  in  the  usual  way.  If  more 
convenient,  the  syrup  may  be  boiled  on  three 
successive  days.  No.  2.  Take  the  crabs  with 
an  inch  or  more  of  stalk,  wash  them  well,  and 
prick  them  in  three  or  four  places  round  the 
stalk.  Put  them  into  a pan,  and  pour  upon  them 
as  much  boiling  water  as  will  barely  cover  them. 
When  cold,  drain  them  from  the  liquor,  then  boil 
the  liquor  with  a pound  of  refined  sugar  to  every 
pint.  When  it  is  thick  and  clear,  pour  it  upon 
the  crabs,  and  let  thorn  stand  in  a cool  place  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Put  fruit  and  syr-up  into  a 
pan,  and  make  both  scalding  hot.  Lift  out  the 
fruit,  boil  up  the  juice,  and  pour  it  upon  the 
crabs.  Repeat  this  process  till  the  fruit  looks 
clear,  and  be  careful  in  these  later  boilings  to 
let  the  syrup  get  quite  cold  before  it  is  poured 
upon  the  fruit.  Put  the  jam  carefully  into 
jars,  and  cover  in  the  usual  way.  Time,  five  or 
six  days.  Probable  cost,  uncertain — Siberian 
crabs  being  seldom  sold. 

Siberian  Crabs  {see  Crab  Apples, 
Siborian) . 

Sicilian  Biscuits. — Pound  half  a stick  of 
vanilla,  and  work  it  up  thoroughly  with  six 
ounces  of  powdered  and  sifted  sugar  and  two 
well-beaten  eggs.  Put  the  mixture  into  a 
coppor  saucepan,  and  stir  it  briskly  over  a 
gentle  fire  until  it  is  warm.  Pour  it  out,  and 
continue  stirring  until  cold.  Add  fivo  ounces 
of  flour,  and  mix  all  thoroughly  together.  Fill 
a biscuit-forcer  with  tho  batter,  and  pross  it 
out  in  fancy  shapes  upon  a baking-sheet. 
Cover  tho  surface  of  the  biscuits  with  finoly- 
powdcrod  sugar,  and  bake  in  a gentle  ovon- 


Timo  to  bake,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
Probablo  cost,  Is.  4d.  per  pound. 

Sicilian  Sauce,  for  Fowls,  Turkeys, 

&C.— Cut  four  ounces  of  lean  ham  into  dico* 
and  simmer  gently  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
water  till  it  is  reduced  to  half  the  quantity. 
Strain,  stir  it  into  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
strong  stock,  then  simmer  it  again  with  a slice 
of  lemon-rind  and  pulp,  together  half  an  inch 
thick,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  coriander-secd, 
and  a pinch  of  powdered  mace.  At  the  end  of 
eight  or  ten  minutes  add  a stick  of  celery,  a 
pinch  of  cayenne,  and  a clove  of  garlic.  If  the 
flavour  is  objected  to,  the  latter  article  can  bo 
omitted,  and  a shallot  or  a small  onion  sub- 
stituted for  it.  Simmer  all  gently  together  for 
twenty  minutes.  Thicken  the  sauce  with  flour 
and  butter,  add  a glassful  of  light  wine,  and  let 
the  sauce  boil  till  it  coats  the  spoon.  Time 
altogether,  one  hour  and  three-quarters.  Suf- 
ficient for  a good-sized  fowl. 

Sick,  Cooking  for  the. — On  this  subject 
we  have  extracted  the  following  observations, 
which  cannot  be  too  widely  read,  from  Miss 
Florence  Nightingale’s  Notes  on  Nursing:” — 

“ I will  mention  one  or  two  of  the  most 
common  errors  among  those  in  charge  of  sick 
respecting  sick  diet.  One  is  the  belief  that 
beef-tea  is  the  most  nourishing  of  all  articles. 
Now  just  try  and  boil  down  a pound  of  beef 
into  beef -tea ; evaporate  your  beef -tea,  and  see 
what  is  left  of  your  beef.  You  will  find  that 
there  is  barely  a tea-spoonful  of  solid  nourish- 
ment to  half  a pint  of  water  in  beef-tea.  It  is 
quite  true  that  by  mincing  the  beef  and  then 
stewing  it  you  can  get  a larger  quantity  of 
solid  in  the  liquor  ; but  then  it  is  not  beef-tea, 
and  there  are  many  patients  who  could  not  take 
it.  There  is  a certain  nourishing  quality  in 
beef-tea — we  do  not  know  what — as  there  is  in 
tea ; it  may  safely  be  given  in  almost  any  in- 
flammatory disease,  but  is  little  to  be  depended 
upon  with  the  healthy  or  convalescent  where 
much  nourishment  is  required.  Again,  it  is  an 
ever-ready  saw  that  an  egg  is  equivalent  to  a 
pound  of  meat,  whereas  it  is  not  so  at  all. 
Also,  it  is  seldom  noticed  with  how  many 
patients,  particularly  of  nervous  or  bilious 
temperament,  eggs  disagree.  All  puddings 
made  with  eggs  are  distasteful  to  them  in  con- 
sequence. An  egg  whipped  up  with  wine  is 
often  the  only  form  in  which  they  can  tako  this 
kind  of  nourishment.  Again,  if  the  patient  is 
able  to  cat  meat,  it  is  supposed  that  to  give 
him  meat  is  tho  only  thing  needful  for  his 
recovery:  whei-eas  scorbutic  sores  have  been 
actually  known  to  appear  among  sick  persons 
living  in  the  midst  of  plenty  in  England,  which 
could  be  traced  to  no  other  source  than  this, 
viz.,  that  tho  nurse,  depending  on  meat 
alono,  had  allowed  tho  patient  to  bo  without 
vegetables  for  a considerable  time,  these  latter 
boing  so  badly  cooked  that  ho  always  left  them 
untouched.  Arrowroot  is  another  grand  de- 
pendence of  tho  nurse.  To  mix  the  patient  s 
wine  in,  boing,  as  it  is,  quickly  prepared,  it  is 
all  vory  well ; but  it  is  nothing  but  starch  and 
water.  Flour  is  both  more  nutritive,  and  loss 
liable  to  ferment,  and  is  preferable  wherever  it 
can  bo  usod. 
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Again,  milk  and  the  preparations  of  milk 
are  a most  important  articles  of  food  for  the 
sick.  Butter  is  the  lightest  kind  of  animal  fat, 
and  though  it  wants  some  of  the  things  which 
there  are  in  milk,  yet  it  is  most  valuable  both 
in  itself  and  in  enabling  the  patient  to  eat  more 
bread.  Flour,  oats,  groats,  rice,  barley,  and 
their  kind,  are,  as  we  have  already  said,  prefer- 
able in  all  their  preparations  to  all  the  ; _ repara- 
tions of  arrowroot,  sago,  tapioca,  and  their 
kind.  Cream,  in  many  long  chronic  diseases, 
is  quite  irreplaceable  by  any  other  article  what- 
ever. It  seems  to  act  in  the  same  manner  as 
beef-tea,  and  to  most  people  it  is  much  easier 
of  digestion  than  milk ; in  fact,  it  seldom  dis- 
agrees. Cheese  is  not  so  usually  digestible  by 
the  sick,  but  it  has  great  nourishment  in  it ; 
and  I have  seen  sick,  and  not  a few  either, 
whose  craving  for  cheese  showed  how  much  it 
was  needed  by  them. 

“ But  if  fresh  milk  is  so  valuable  a food 
for  the  sick,  the  least  change  or  sourness  in  it 
makes  it  of  all  articles,  perhaps,  the  most  in- 
jurious; diarrhoea  is  a common  result  of  fresh 

milk  allowed  to  become  at  all  sour.  The  nurse, 
therefore,  ought  to  exercise  her  utmost  care  in 
this.  Buttermilk,  a totally  different  thing,  is 
often  very  useful,  especially  in  fevers. 

. “ Almost  all  patients  in  England,  young  and 

old,  male  and  female,  rich  and  poor,  hospital 
and  private,  dislike  sweet  things  ; and  while  I 
have  never  known  a person  take  to  sweets  when 
he  was  ill  who  disliked  them  when  he  was 
well,  I have  known  many  fond  of  them  when 
in  health  who  in  sickness  would  leave  off  every- 
thing sweet,  even  to  sugar  in  tea ; sweet  pud- 
dings, sweet  drinks  are  their  aversion ; the 
furred  tongue  almost  always  likes  what  is 
sharp  or  pungent.  Scorbutic  patients  are  an 
exception  ; they  often  crave  for  sweetmeats 
and  jams. 

“ Jelly  is  another  article  of  diet  in  great 
favour  with  nurses  and  friends  of  the  sick. 
Even  if  it  could  be  eaten  solid  it  would  not 
nourish ; but  it  is  simply  the  height  of  folly  to 
take  an  eighth  of  an  ounce  of  gelatine,  and 
make  it  into  a certain  bulk  by  dissolving  it  in 
water,  and  then  give  it  to  the  sick,  as  if  the 
mere  bulk  represented  nourishment.  It  is  now 
known  that  jelly  does  not  nourish,  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  diarrhoea,  and  to  trust  to 
it  to  repair  the  waste  of  a diseased  constitution 
is  simply  to  starve  the  sick  under  pretence  of 
feeding  them.  If  one  hundred  spoonfuls  of 
jelly  wore  given  in  the  course  of  the  day,  you 
would  havo  given  one  spoonful  of  gelatine, 
which  spoonful  has  no  nutritive  power  what- 
ever. 


“ Dr.  Christian  says  ‘ that  every  one  will  be 
struck  with  the  readiness  with  which  certain 
classes  of  patients  will  often  tako  diluted  moat- 
juice  or  beef  tea  repeatedly  when  they  refuso 
all  othor  kinds  of  food.  This  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  cases  of  gastric  fever,  in  which,’ 
he  says,  ‘little  or  nothing  olso  besides  beef  tea  or 
diluted  meat-juico  has  been  taken  for  weeks  or 
sven  months,  and  yet  a pint  of  beef  tea  contains 
scarcely  a quarter  of  an  ounco  of  anything  but 
water.’ 

“ A small  quantity  of  boef  tea  added  to  other 
articles  of  food  makes  them  more  nourishing. 


“ Thoreason  why  beef  tea shouldbe nourishing 
and  jelly  not  so  to  the  sick  is  a secret  yet  un- 
discovered, but  it  clearly  shows  that  observation 
of  the  sick  is  the  only  clue  to  the  best  dietary. 

“Again,  the  nourishing  power  of  milk  and 
of  the  preparations  from  milk  is  very  much 
underrated ; there  is  nearly  as  much  nourish- 
ment in  half  a pint  of  milk  as  there  is  in  a 
quarter  of  a pound  .of  meat.  But  this  is  not 
the  whole  question,  or  nearly  the  whole.  The 
main  question  is  what  the  patient’s  stomach 
can  derive  nourishment  from,  and  of  this  the 
patient’s  stomach  is  the  sole  judge.  Chemistry 
cannot  tell  this.  The  patient’s  stomach  must 
be  its  own  chemist.  The  diet  which  will  keep 
the  healthy  man  healthy  will  kill  the  sick  one. 
The  same  beef  which  is  most  nutritive  of  all 
meat,  and  which  nourishes  the  healthy  man,  is 
the  least  nourishing  of  all  food  to  the  sick  man, 
whose  half-dead  stomach  can  assimilate  no 
part  of  it,  that  is,  make  no  food  out  of  it.  On 
a diet  of  beef  tea,  healthy  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  speedily  lose  their  strength. 

“I  havo  known  patients  live  for  many 
months  without  touching  bread,  because  they 
could  not  eat  baker’s  bread.  These  were 
country  patients.  Home-made  bread  or  brown 
bread  is  an  important  article  of  diet  for  many 
patients.  The  use  of  aperients  may  be  entirely 
superseded  bv  it.  Oat-cake  is  another. 

“ To  watch  for  the  opinions,  then,  which  the 
patient’s  stomach  gives,  rather  than  to  read 
books  about  foods,  is  the  business  of  all  those 
who  have  to  settle  what  the  patient  is  to  eat — 
perhaps  the  most  important  thing  to  be  pro- 
vided for  him  after  the  air  he  is  to  breathe. 

“ A good  deal  too  much  against  tea  is  said  by 
wise  people,  and  a great  deal  too  much  of  tea 
is  given  to  the  sick  by  foolish  people.  When 
you  see  the  natural  and  almost  universal  crav- 
ing in  English  sick  for  their  tea,  you  cannot 
but  feel  that  Nature  knows  what  she  is  about. 
But  a little  tea  or  coffee  restores  them  quite  as 
much  as  a great  deal;  and  a great  deal  of  tea, 
and  especially  of  coffeo,  impairs  the  little  power 
of  digestion  they  have.  Yet  a nurse,  because 
she  sees  how  one  or  two  cups  of  tea  or  coffee 
restores  her  patient,  thinks  that  three  or  four 
cups  will  do  twice  as  much.  This  is  not  the 
case  at  all ; it  is,  however,  certain  that  there  is 
nothing  yet  discovered  which  is  a substitute  to 
the  English  patient  for  his  cup  of  tea ; he  can 
take  it  when  ho  can  take  nothing  else,  and  he 
often  cannot  take  anything  else  if  he  has  it 
not.  I should  be  very  glad  if  any  of  the 
abusers  of  tea  would  point  out  what  to  give 
to  an  English  patient  after  a sleepless  night 
instead  of  tea.  If  you  give  it  at  five  or  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  may  even  sometimes 
fall  asleep  after  it,  and  get  perhaps  his  only 
two  or  three  hours’  sleep  during  the  twenty- 
four.  At  tho  same  time,  you  never  should  give 
tea  or  coffee  to  the  sick,  as  a rule,  after  five 
o’clock  in  tho  afternoon.  Sleeplessness  in  the 
early  night  is  from  oxcitomont  generally,  and 
is  increased  by  tea  or  coffeo;  sleeplessness 
which  continues  to  tho  early  morning  is  from 
exhaustion  often,  and  is  roliovod  by  tea.  Tho 
only  English  patients  I have  over  known  refuse 
tea,  have  boon  typhus  cases,  and  the  first  sign 
of  their  gotting  better  was  their  craving  again 
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for  tea.  In  general,  the  dry  and  dirty  tongue 
always  prefers  tea  to  coffee,  and  •will  quite 
decline  milk,  unless  with  tea.  Coffee  is  a 
hotter  restorative  than  tea,  but  a greater  im- 
pairer  of  the  digestion.  Let  the  patient’s 
taste  decide.  You  will  say  that  in  cases  of 
great  thirst  the  patient’s  craving  decides  that 
it  will  drink  a great  deal  of  tea,  and  that  you 
cannot  help  it.  But  in  those  cases  bo  sure  that 
the  patient  requires  dilutents  for  quito  other 
purposes  than  quenching  the  thirst ; ho  wants 
a great  deal  of  some  drink,  not  only  of  tea,  and 
the  doctor  will  order  what  he  is  to  have — 
barley-water  or  lemonade,  or  soda-water  and 
milk,  as  the  case  may  be. 

“ It  is  often  recommended  to  persons  about 
to  go  through  great  fatigue,  either  from  the 
kind  of  work,  or  from  their  being  not  in  a state 
fit  for  it,  to  eat  a piece  of  bread  before  they 
go.  I wish  the  recommenders  would  themselves 
try  the  experiment  of  taking  a piece  of  bread 
instead  of  a cup  of  tea  or  coffee  as  a refresher. 
They  would  find  it  very  poor  comfort.  When 
men  have  to  set  out  fasting  on  fatigue  duty, 
when  nurses  have  to  go  fasting  in  to  their 
patients,  it  is  a hot  restorative  they  want,  and 
ought  to  have,  before  they  go,  and  not  a cold 
bit  of  bread  and  butter.  If  they  can  take  a bit 
of  bread  with  the  hot  cup  of  tea,  so  much  the 
better,  but  not  instead  of  it.  The  fjact  that 
there  is  more  nourishment  in  bread  than  in 
almost  anything  else  has  probably  induced  the 
mistake.  That  it  is  a mistake  there  is  no  doubt. 

‘ ‘ Englishmen  and  women  who  have  under- 
gone great  fatigue,  such  as  taking  a long  jour- 
ney without  stopping,  or  sitting  up  for  several 
nights  in  succession,  almost  always  say  that 
they  can  do  it  best  upon  a cup  of  tea.  It  is 
also  the  best  refreshment  before  going  out  to  a 
long  day’s  work. 

“ Cocoa  is  often  recommended  to  the  sick 
instead  of  tea  or  coffee.  But,  independently 
of  the  fact  that  English  sick  very  generally  dis- 
like cocoa,  it  has  quite  a different  effect  from  tea 
or  coffee.  It  is  an  oily,  starchy  nut,  having  no 
restorative  power  at  all,  but  simply  increasing 
fat ; it  is  pure  mockery  of  the  sick,  therefore, 
to  call  it  a substitute  for  tea.  For  any  refresh- 
ment it  is  possessed  of,  you  might  just  as  well 
offer  them  chestnuts  instead  of  tea. 

“ An  almost  universal  error  among  nurses  is 
in  the  bulk  of  the  food,  and  especially  the  drinks, 
they  offer  to  their  patients.  Suppose  a patient 
were  ordered  four  ounces  of  brandy  during 
the  day ; how  is  he  to  take  this  if  you  make  it 
into  four  pints  by  diluting  it  ? The  same  with 
tea  and  beef  tea,  with  arrowroot,  milk,  &c. 
You  have  not  increased  the  nourishment,  you 
have  not  increased  the  renovating  power  of 
these  articles  by  increasing  their  bulk — you 
havo  very  likely  diminished  both  by  giving  the 
patient’s  digestion  more  to  do,  and  most  likely 
of  all,  the  patient  will  leavo  half  of  what  ho 
has  been  ordered  to  take,  bccauso  he  cannot 
swallow  the  bulk  with  which  you  havo  been 
pleased  to  invest  it.  It  roquires  very  nice 
observation  and  care  (and  meets  with  hardly 
any)  to  determine  what  will  bo  too  thick  or 
strong  for  the  patient  to  take,  while  giving 
him  no  more  than  the  bulk  which  he  is  able 
to  swallow »” 


Various  recipes  for  Invalid  Cookery  will  bo 
found  in  our  pages  under  their  respective 
headings ; but,  for  convenience  sake,  we  liave 
added  to  these  remarks  of  Miss  Nightingale  a 
collection  of  recipes  drawn,  for  the  most  part, 
from  the  “ Medical  Guide”  of  Dr.  Reece  and  the 
well-known  cookery-book  of  Mrs.  Rundell : — 

Apple  Water.  — Cut  two  largo  apples  into 
slices,  and  pour  a quart  of  boiling  water  on 
them,  or  on  roasted  apples;  strain  in  two  or 
three  hours,  and  sweeten  slightly. 

Arrowroot  Jelly. — Put  into  a saucepan  half  a 
pint  of  water,  a glassful  of  sherry  or  a spoonful 
of  brandy,  grated  nutmeg,  and  fine  sugar ; boil 
once  up,  then  mix  it  by  degrees  into  a des- 
sert-spoonful of  arrowroot  previously  rubbed 
smooth  with  two  spoonfuls  of  cold  water ; then 
return  the  whole  into  the  saucepan,  stir  and 
boil  it  three  minutes. 

Arrowroot  Pudding. — Take  a table-spoonful  of 
arrowroot  and  half  a pint  of  milk,  a tabic-spoon- 
ful of  which  add  cold  to  the  arrowroot,  stirring 
it  till  it  is  well  mixed,  then  boil  the  remainder 
of  the  half-pint  of  milk,  sweeten  to  taste  with 
loaf  sugar,  and  while  it  is  boiling  hot,  add  it  by 
degrees  to  the  arrowroot,  then  boil  the  whole 
(stirring  it  all  the  time)  till  it  becomes  thickened, 
and  have  ready  the  yolks  and  whites  of  six  eggs 
beaten  together,  which  stir  into  it.  Put  all  into 
a buttered  basin,  and  cover  with  paper.  Then 
steam  it  for  half  an  hour.  A pudding  may  be 
made  in  the  same  way,  and  baked  in  a dish 
with  a light  crust  round,  and  flavoured  with 
any  approved  ingredient. 

Barley  Gruel. — Wash  four  ounces  of  pearl- 
barley,  boil  it  in  two  quarts  of  water  with  a 
stick  of  cinnamon  till  reduced  to  a quart; 
strain,  and  return  it  to  the  saucepan  with  sugar 
and  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  port  wine.  Heat 
up',  and  use  as  wanted. 

Barley  Water. — Wash  a handful  of  common 
barley,  then  simmer  it  gently  in  three  pints  of 
water  with  a bit  of  lemon-peel.  This  is  less 
apt  to  nauseate  than  the  pearl  barley  of  the 
following  recipe ; but  the  other  is  a very  pleasant 
drink. 

Barley  Water  (another  way). — Boil  an  ounce 
of  pearl  barley  a few  minutes  to  cleanse,  then 
put  on  it  a quart  of  water ; simmer  an  hour ; 
when  half  done  put  into  it  a bit  of  fresh  lemon- 
peel  and  one  bit  of  sugar.  If  likely  to  be  too 
thick,  you  may  put  another  quarter  of  a pint  of 


water. 

Beef,  Mutton,  and  Veal  Broth.  — Put  two 
pounds  of  lean  beef,  one  pound  of  scrag  of  veal, 
one  pound  of  scrag  of  mutton,  sweet  herbs,  and 
ten  peppercorns,  into  a nice  tin  saucepan  with 
five  quarts  of  water ; simmer  to  three  quarts ; 
and  clear  from  the  fat  when  cold.  Add  one  onion 
if  approved.  Soup  and  broth  made  of  different 
kinds  of  meats  arc  more  supporting  as  well  as 
better  flavoured.  To  remove  the  fat,  take  it 
off  when  cold  as  clean  as  possible ; and  if  there 
bo  still  any  remaining,  lay  a bit  of  clean  blot- 
ting-paper or  cap-paper  on  the  broth  when  m 
the  basin,  and  it  will  take  up  every  particle. 

Beef  Tea. — Cut  in  small  pieces  two  pounds 
weight  of  fresh  loan  beef ; add  three  pints  of 
cold  water ; when  on  the  eve  of  boiling,  care- 
fully remove  the  scum ; the  moment  it  boils 
add  a pint  of  cold  water;  then  let  it  boil  up. 
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again,  and  remove  the  scum  as  before.  If  by 
this  time  it  is  not  perfectly  clear,  the  same 
quantity  of  water  may  be  added  a second  time, 
1 1 which  will  cause  more  scum  to  rise.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  all  other  broths  and  gravies, 
which  will  always  bo  transparent  and  finely 
||  flavoured  if  the  same  rule  be  observed.  Beef 
tea  should  be  allowed  to  simmer  not  less  than 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  not  more  than 
one  hour,  from  tho  time  it  is  last  skimmed. 

Bread  Pudding,  Light.— Pour  some  boiling-hot 
milk  on  a few  thin  slices  of  white  bread  or  the 
crumb  of  French  rolls ; when  cold  beat  up  one 
whole  egg  and  the  yolks  of  two  others,  mix 
them  well  with  the  bread,  adding  a small  por- 
tion of  grated  nutmeg,  lemon-peel,  and  as  much 
White  powdered  sugar  as  will  make  it  palatable. 
A few  picked  currants  may  be  sometimes  added. 
Put  the  preparation  into  a pudding-basin  slightly 
rubbed  over  with  butter,  and  cover  the  top  with 
a piece  of  buttered  paper ; then  place  the  basin 
in  a saucepan  containing  boiling  water,  and  let 
the  pudding  steam  for  half  an  hour  or  more, 
according  to  its  size. 

Broth,  Clear. — The  following  is  a clear  broth 
that  will  keep  long.  Put  the  mouse  round  of 
beef,  a knuclde-bone  of  veal,  and  a few  shanks 
of  mutton  into  a deep  pan,  and  cover  close  with 
a dish  or  coarse  crust ; bake  till  the  beef  is  done 
enough  for  eating  with  only  as  much  water  as 
will  cover.  When  cold,  cover  it  close  in  a cool 
place.  When  to  be  used  give  what  flavour  may 
be  approved. 

Broth  for  Invalids. — This  may  be  made  in 
the  same  way  as  restorative  meat  jelly  {see  Meat 
Jelly,  Restorative),  with  an  old  fowl  cut  in 
pieces  with  its  own  weight  in  gravy  beef.  It 
must  only,  however,  be  allowed  to  simmer  two 
hours. 

Broth,  Quickly  Made. — Take  a bone  or  two 
of  a neck  or  loin  of  mutton,  and  take  off  the 
fat  and  sldn,  set  it  on  the  fire  in  a small  tin 
saucepan  that  has  a cover  with  three-quarters 
of  a pint  of  water,  the  meat  being  first  beaten 
and  cut  in  thin  bits ; put  a bit  of  thyme  and 
parsley,  and,  if  approved,  a slice  of  onion.  Let 
it  boil  very  quickly,  skim  it  nicely ; take  off  the 
cover  if  likely  to  be  too  weak,  else  cover  it. 
Half  an  hour  is  sufficient  for  the  whole  process. 

. Calves'  -Feet  Broth. — Boil  two  feet  in  throe 
quarts  of  water  to  half ; strain,  and  set  it  by. 
When  to  be  used  take  off  the  fat,  put  a large 
tea-cupful  of  the  jelly  into  a saucepan  with 
half  a glassful  of  sweet  wine,  a little  sugar  and 
nutmeg,  and  beat  it  up  till  it  is  ready  to  boil ; 
then  take  a little  of  it,  and  beat  by  degrees  to 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  adding  a bit  of  butter 
tho  size  of  a nutmeg,  stir  it  all  together,  but  do 
not  let  it  boil.  Grate  a bit  of  fresh  lemon  into  it. 

Calves' -Feet  Broth  (another  way). — Boil  two 
calves’  feet,  two  ounces  each  of  veal  and  beef, 
the  bottom  of  a penny  loaf,  two  or  three 
blades  of  mace,  half  a nutmeg  sliced,  and  a little 
salt  in  three  quarts  of  water  to  threo  pints ; 
strain,  and  take  off  tho  fat. 

Calves'  Feet  Jelly. — Boil  two  calves’  feet  in  four 
quarts  of  water  for  five  hours,  then  strain  tho 
hquor  through  a hair  sieve,  and  tho  next  dav 
take  off  all  the  fat.  Whisk  tho  whites  and 
shells  of  three  eggs  in  a stewpun,  then  put  in 
the  jelly,  and  add  a small  piece  of  cinnamon, 


the  thin  peel  of  two  lemons  and  the  juice  of 
three,  with  about  six  or  seven  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar.  Put  the  stewpan  on  a brisk  fire,  and 
whisk  its  contents  till  on  the  eve  of  boiling, 
then  remove  the  stewpan,  cover  it  closely,  and 
let  it  remain  near  the  fire  for  fifteen  minutes, 
taking  care  not  to  allow  the  jelly  to  boil.  Pass 
it  through  the  bag  in  the  usual  way.  If  wine 
be  used,  it  will  be  better  to  add  it  the  moment 
before  the  jelly  is  passed  through  the  bag. 

Caudle. — Make  a fine  smooth  gruel  of  half- 
grits; strain  it  when  boiled  well,  stir  it  at1 
times  till  cold.  When  to  be  used  add  sugar, 
wine,  and  lemon-peel,  with  nutmeg.  Some  like 
a spoonful  of  brandy  besides  the  wine ; others 
like  lemon-juice. 

Caudle  (another  way). — Boil  up  half  a pint 
of  fine  gruel  with  a bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
large  nutmeg,  a large  spoonful  of  brandy,  the 
same  of  white  wine,  one  of  capillaire,  a bit  of 
lemon-peel  and  nutmeg. 

Caudle  (another  way). — Into  a pint  of  fine 
gruel,  not  thick,  put,  while  it  is  boiling  hot, 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  with  sugar  and 
mixed  with  a large  spoonful  of  cold  water,  a 
glassful  of  wine,  and  nutmeg.  Mix  by  degrees. 
This  is  very  agreeable  and  nourishing. 

Chicken  Broth  and  Veal  Broth. — These  are 
jorepared  in  the  same  way  as  beef  tea,  and  may 
be  made  of  any  strength  desired  by  adding 
more  or  less  water.  Chicken  and  veal  broth  do 
not  require  so  much  skimming  as  beef  tea. 

Chicken  Broth. — Put  the  body  and  legs  of  the 
fowl  that  chicken-panada  was  made  of,  after 
taking  off  the  skin  and  rump,  into  the  water  it 
was  boiled  in  with  one  blade  of  mace,  one  slice 
of  onion,  and  ten  peppercorns.  Simmer  till  the 
broth  be  of  a pleasant  flavour.  If  there  is  not 
water  enough,  add  a little.  Beat  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  sweet  almonds  with  a tea-spoonful 
of  water,  fine,  boil  it  in  the  broth,  strain,  and 
when  cold  remove  the  fat. 

Chicken,  Minced.- — Take  the  breast  of  a cold 
roast  chicken,  and  mince  it  finely.  Add  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  fine  flour,  together  with  five  or 
six  table-spoonfuls  of  broth.  Season  with  a 
pinch  of  salt.  If  broth  is  not  at  hand,  sub- 
stitute new  milk. 

Chicken  or  Fowl,  To  Extract  the  Essence  of. — 
Proceed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  recipe 
Yeal,  To  Extract  the  Essence  of,  taking  care 
to  chop  the  bones  in  pieces,  and  lay  them  in 
tho  bottom  of  the  jar,  placing  the  meat  on 
tho  top  of  them.  Take  care  that  the  water  in 
the  saucepan  does  not  get  into  the  jar  when 
boding. 

“ The  pure  essence  of  meat  thus  extracted  is 
invaluable  for  weak  stomachs  and  where  con- 
siderable nutriment  is  required  in  a concentrated 
form.  It  is  also  light,  and  easy  of  digestion, 
compared  with  more  glutinous  preparations. 
A single  table-spoonful  of  the  essence  can  bo 
taken  by  an  invalid,  and  would  afford  as  much 
sustenance  as  a quarter-pint  of  broth.’’ 

Chicken  Panada. — Take  tho  breast  of  a cold 
chicken,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar  to  a very  fine 
paste,  then  put  it  into  a small  stewpan,  and  add 
to  it,  gradually,  as  much  boiling-hot  broth  as 
Avill  make  it  of  the  required  consistency.  Season 
with  a little  salt.  Place  tho  stewpan  on  tho 
Arc,  stir  tho  contents,  but  do  not  let  them  boil. 
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Chicken  Panada. — Boil  the  chicken  till  about 
three  parts  roady,  in  a quart  of  water,  take  oil 
the  slcin,  cut  the  white  meat  off  when  cold,  and 
put  it  into  a marble  mortar ; pound  it  to  a pasto 
with  a little  of  the  water  it  was  boiled  in. 
Season  with  a little  salt,  a grate  of  nutmeg, 
and  tho  least  bit  of  lemon- peel.  Boil  gently  . 
for  a few  minutes  to  the  consistency  liked; 
it  should  bo  such  as  can  bo  drunk,  although 
tolerably  thick. 

Chicken  xoith  Sauce. — Prepare  the  chicken  as 
in  tho  recipe  Chicken  with  Sippets.  Servo  it 
up  with  a delicate  sauce  mado  by  stirring 
the  yolks  of  two  fresh  eggs  with  a spoonful  of 
water,  and  then  adding  them  to  the  gravy  of 
the  chicken  while  hot,  but  which  must  not  be 
allowed  to  boil.  Chicken  dressed  in  this  way 
forms  an  agreeable  repast  for  an  invalid,  and 
is  very  light  for  the  stomach,  and  easy  of 
■digestion. 

Chicken  xoith  Sippets. — Take  a small  chicken 
trussed  for  boiling,  and  let  it  soak  in  a pan  of 
cold  water  for  half  an  hour.  Put  it  into  a small 
stewpan  just  large  enough  to  hold  it;  put  jn 
half  a pint  of  cold  water,  and  when  it  boils 
■cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  let  it  simmer 
very  gently  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes, 
according  to  its  size.  Dish  up  the  chickens  in 
a very  hot  covered  dish,  put  half  a dozen  sippets 
of  bread  round  the  bottom,  and  then  strain  the 
broth  from  the  chicken  through  a fine  lawn 
sieve  into  the  dish,  taking  care  to  prevent  any 
fat  passing  through.  Add  a little  salt,  if  ap- 
proved. 

Eel  Broth. — Clean  half  a pound  of  small  eels, 
and  set  them  on  with  three  pints  of  water,  some 
parsley,  one  slice  of  onion,  a few  peppercorns ; 
let  them  simmer  till  the  eels  are  broken  and 
the  broth  good ; add  salt,  and  strain  it  off. 
The  above  should  make  three  half-pints  of 
broth. 

Egg  Wine. — Beat  an  egg,  mix  with  it  a 
spoonful  of  cold  water.  Set  on  the  fire 
a glassful  of  white  wine,  half  a glassful  of 
water,  sugar,  and  nutmeg ; when  it  boils, 
pour  off  a little  of  it  to  the  egg  by  degrees,  till 
the  whole  be  in,  stirring  it  well ; then  return 
the  whole  into  the  saucepan,  put  it  on  a gentle 
fire,  stir  it  one  way  for  not  more  than  a minute ; 
for  if  it  boils,  or  the  egg  be  stale,  it  will  curdle. 
Serve  with  toast.  Egg  wine  may  be  made  as 
above  without  warming  the  egg,  and  it  is  then 
lighter  on  the  stomach,  though  not  so  pleasant 
to  tho  taste. 

Eggs. — An  egg  broken  into  a cup  of  tea,  or 
beaten  and  mixed  with  a basin  of  milk,  makes 
a breakfast  moro  supporting  than  tea  solely. 
An  egg  divided,  and  the  yolk  and  white  beaten 
separately,  then  mixed  with  a glassful  of  wine, 
will  afford  two  very  wholesome  draughts,  and 
provo  lighter  than  when  taken  together. 

Qloucc&tcr  Jelly.  — Take  rice,  sago,  pearl 
barley,  hartshorn  shavings,  and  eringo-root, 
each  an  ounce ; simmer  with  throo  pints  of 
water  to  one,  and  strain  it.  When  cold  it 
will  bo  a jelly;  which  give,  dissolved  in  wine, 
milk,  or  broth,  in  change  with  other  nourish- 
ment. . 

Isinglass  Jelly.—  Put  one  ounce  of  isinglass 
into  a stewpan  with  a pint  of  cold  water,  tho 
thin  rind  of  a fresh  lemon,  and  four  ounces  of 


loaf  sugar ; tho  half  of  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten 
on  a plate  may  be  added.  Put  the  stewpan  on 
tho  fire,  and  occasionally  stir  its  contents.  The 
moment  they  boil  place  tho  stewpan  at  the 
comer  of  tho  fire,  and  let  the  jelly  simmer 
| very  gently  for  fifteen  minutes;  then  strain 
through  a fine  lawn  sieve.  This  jelly  may  be 
flavoured  with  lemon -juice,  maraschino,  or 
noyeau. 

Lemonade.  —Peel  the  thin  rind  of  one  or  two 
fresh  lemons  without  any  of  the  white  part ; 
put  the  peel  into  a jug,  and  pour  over  it  a pint 
of  boiling  water ; add  four  ounces  of  loaf  6ugar, 
and  cover  the  jug  closely  to  keep  in  the  steam. 
Let  it  stand  till  cold,  and  then  add  the  juice 
of  the  lemons ; strain  through  a fine  piece  of 
muslin  into  a clean  jug  or  decanter. 

Lemon-  Water.  — Put  two  slices  of  lemon 
thinly  pared  into  a tea-pot,  a little  bit  of  the 
peel,  and  a bit  of  sugar,  or  a large  spoonful 
of  capillaire  ; pour  in  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
and  stop  it  closely  for  two  hours. 

Light  Puddings  of  Vermicelli , Semolina, 
Tapioca,  Bice,  Ground  Rice , %c. — Whatever  sub- 
stance is  used,  it  must  first  be  boiled  tender 
in  milk,  then  proceeded  with  as  for  the  other 
puddings  ( see  Bread  Pudding,  Light,  &c.),  always 
taking  care  that  the  substance  employed  is  of 
a thick  consistence  before  the  eggs,  &c.,  are 
added.  All  light  puddings,  either  of  bread, 
sponge  cake,  vermicelli,  &c.,  may  be  flavoured 
in  various  ways  by  using  vanilla,  orange- 
flowers,  cinnamon,  almond,  or  any  other  ap- 
proved flavours. 

Macaroxii  xoith  Broth. — Take  a small  quantity 
of  real  Italian  macaroni,  and  boil  it  in  water 
till  it  is  just  tender.  Drain  the  water  off  on 
a hair  sieve,  then  put  the  macaroni  into  a 
stewpan  with  some  of  the  broth,  and  let  it 
simmer  for  five  or  six  minutes ; season  with  a 
little  salt,  if  preferred. 

Meat  Jelly , Restorative. — Take  two  or  three 
pounds  of  the  knuckle  of  veal,  the  same  weight 
of  fresh-killed  gravy  beef,  and  one  calf’s  foot, 
cut  the  meat  from  the  bones,  and  chop  them  in 
pieces;  lay  them  in  the  bottom  of  a stewpan, 
and  put  the  meat  on  the  top  of  them ; then  add 
as  much  cold  water  as  will  rise  two  or  tliree 
inches  above  the  meat ; let  the  whole  simmer 
gently  for  four  hours,  taking  great  care  to 
remove  every  particle  of  scum  as  it  rises  in  the 
first  boiling.  Strain  through  a fine  hair  sieve, 
and  the  next  morning  the  whole  of  tho  fat  can 
be  taken  off. 

Mutton  Broth. — This  is  best  made  with  the 
scrag-ends  of  the  necks  chopped  in  pieces,  then 
well  washed  and  soaked  in  warm  water  to  draw 
out  the  blood,  and  allowed  to  simmer  fcJr  two 
hours. 

Mutton  Broth  (another  way).—' This  is  a very 
supporting  broth  against  any  kind  of  weakness. 
Boil  two  pounds  of  loin  of  mutton,  with  a very 
largo  handful  of  chervil,  in  two  quarts  of  water 
to  one.  Take  off  part  of  the  fat.  Any  other 
herbs  or  roots  may  be  added.  Take  half  a pint 
four  times  a day. 

Orange  Jelly.— Use  only  half  a pint,  of  water 
to  ono  ounce  of  isinglass,  and  proceed  as  in  the 
rocipo  Isinglass  Jolly.  Then  rub  the  rinds  ol 
one  lemon  and  of  two  oranges  on  a piece  of  loat 
sugar,  which  must  be  scraped  off  into  a basin. 
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in  which  the  juice  of  the  lemon  and  the  juice 
of  five  or  six  oranges  must  he  squeezed.  Then 
add  the  melted  isinglass,  and  mix  well  together. 
Strain  through  a fine  sieve. 

Orangeade. — Take  the  thin  peel  of  two  oranges 
and  of  one  lemon ; add  the  water  and  sugar  the 
same  as  for  lemonade ; when  cold,  add  the  juice 
of  one  lemon  and  of  four  or  five  oranges,  and 
strain  off. 

Orgeat.  — Beat  two  ounces  of  almonds  with 
a tea-spoonful  of  orange-flower  water  and  a 
hitter  almond  or  two ; then  pour  a quart  of 
milk  and  water  to  the  paste.  Sweeten  with 
sugar  or  capillaire. 

Panada  (made  in  five  minutes). — Set  a little 
water  on  the  fire  with  a glassful  of  white  wine, 
some  sugar,  and  a scrape  of  nutmeg  and  lemon- 
peel;  meanwhile  grate  some  crumbs  of  bread. 
The  moment  the  mixture  boils  up,  keep  it  still 
on  the  fire,  put  the  crumbs  in,  and  let  it  boil  as 
fast  as  it  can.  When  of  a proper  thickness  to 
drink,  take  it  off. 

Pork  Jelly,  Dr.  Ratcliff's  Restorative. — Take 
a leg  of  well-fed  pork  just  as  cut  up,  heat  it, 
and  break  the  hone.  Set  it  over  a gentle  fire 
with  three  gallons  of  water,  and  simmer  to  one. 
Let  half  an  ounce  each  of  mace  and  nutmeg 
stew  in  it.  Strain  through  a fine  sieve.  When 
cold,  take  off  the  fat.  Give  a chocolate-cupful 
the  first  and  last  thing  and  at  noon,  adding  salt 
to  taste. 

Shank  Jelly. — Soak  twelve  shanks  of  mutton 
four  hours,  then  brush  and  scour  them  very- 
clean.  Lay  them  in  a saucepan  with  three 
blades  of  mace,  an  onion,  twenty  Jamaica  and 
thirty  or  forty  black  peppers,  a hunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  and  a crust  of  bread  made  very  brown  by 
toasting.  Pour  three  quarts  of  water  to  them, 
and  set  them  on  a hot  hearth  close-covered  ; let 
them  simmer  as  gently  as  possible  for  five 
hours,  then  strain  it  off,  and  put  it  in  a cold 
place.  This  may  have  the  addition  of  a pound 
of  beef,  if  approved,  for  flavouring.  It  is  a 
remarkably  good  thing  for  people  who  are 
weak. 

Sippets. — On  an  extremely  hot  plate  put  two 
or  three  sippets  of  bread,  and  pour  over  them 
some  gravy  from  beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  if  there 
is  no  butter  in  the  dish.  Sprinkle  a little  salt 
over. 

Sponge-Cake  Pudding. — Pour  boiling  milk  on 
six  penny  sponge  cakes,  and  follow  the  same 
directions  as  for  the  bread  pudding  ( see  Bread 
Pudding,  Light),  sometimes  adding  a few  mus- 
catel raisins.  Half  a wine-glassful  of  sherry,  or 
a table-spoonful  of  good  brandy  may  also  be 
added,  if  approved. 

Tapioca  Jelly. — Choose  the  largest  sort,  pour 
cold  water  on  to  wash  it  two  or  three  times, 
then  soak  it  in  fresh  water  five  or  six  hours, 
arid  simmer  it  in  the  same  until  it  becomes 
quite  clear;  then  put  lemon- juice,  wine,  and 
sugar.  The  peel  should  have  been  boiled  in  it. 
It  thickens  very  much. 

Tench  Broth. — Make  in  the  samo  way  as  oel 
broth.  They  are  both  very  nutritious  and 
light  of  digestion. 

Toast  and  Water. — Toast  slowly  a thin  piece 
of  bread  till  extremely  brown  and  hard,  but  not 
the  least  black  ; then  plunge  it  into  a jugful  of 
cold  water,  and  cover  it  over  an  hour  before 


using.  It  should  he  of  a fine  brown  colour 
before  drinking  it. 

Veal  Broth  (very  nourishing). — Put  the 
knuckle  of  a leg  or  shoulder  of  veal  with  very 
little  meat  to  it,  an  old  fowl,  and  four  shank- 
bones  of  mutton  extremely  well  soaked  and 
bruised,  three  blades  of  mace,  ten  peppercorns, 
an  onion,  a large  bit  of  bread,  and  three  quarts 
of  water  into  a stewpot  that  covers  close,  and 
simmer  in  the  slowest  manner  after  it  has- 
boiled  up  and  been  skimmed;  or  bake  it; 
strain,  and  take  off  the  fat.  Salt  as  wanted. 
It  will  require  four  hours. 

Veal,  To  Extract  the  Essence  of. — Take  two 
pounds  of  the  lean  part  of  the  leg  of  veal,  and 
cut  it  in  pieces,  without  any  of  the  fat.  Wash 
the  meat  in  cold  water,  and  put  it  in  a white 
glazed  jar  or  stone  jar  just  large  enough  to 
hold  the  pieces.  Add  only  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  water.  Cover  the  jar  down  closely,  and 
lay  it  in  a saucepan  containing  boiling  water, 
which  must  continue  to  boil  on  a slow  fire  for 
two  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  all  the 
juice  or  gravy  will  be  extracted,  and  may  be 
strained  off  for  use. 

Vermicelli,  Italian  Paste,  and  Rice. — These 
are  all  to  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  ma- 
caroni ( see  Macaroni  with  Broth) . In  this  way 
light  and  nutritious  diet  will  be  furnished  for 
an  invalid,  which  will  often  be  retained  on  the 
stomach  when  a more  solid  substance  would  be 
rejected. 

Water  Gruel. — Put  a large  spoonful  of  oat- 
meal by  degrees  into  a pint  of  water,  and  when 
smooth  boil  it. 

Water-Gruel  (another  way). — Rub  smooth  a 
large  spoonful  of  oatmeal  with  two  of  water, 
and  pom-  it  into  a pint  of  water  boiling  on  the 
fire ; stir  it  well,  and  boil  quickly,  but  take 
care  that  it  does  not  boil  over.  In  a quarter 
of  an  hour  strain  it  off,  and  add  salt  and  a bit 
of  butter  when  eaten.  Stir  until  the  butter  be 
incorporated. 

Whey. — That  of  cheese  is  a very  wholesome 
drink,  especially  when  the  oows  are  in  fresh 
herbage. 

White  Broths  with  Vermicelli. — Light  and 
delicate  white  broths  may  be  produced  by  stir- 
ring the  yolks  of  two  or  three  fresh  eggs  with 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  cold  water,  which  must 
then  be  poured  into  the  hot  broth,  gently  stir- 
ring it  all  the  time,  without  allowing  the  broth 
to  boil  after  the  eggs  are  put  in,  or  they  will  be- 
curdled. 

Silver  Jelly. — If  properly  made,  this  jelly 
will  be  perfectly  clear  and  colourless.  Put  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  the  best  Russian  isinglass 
into  a saucepan,  and  pour  over  it  a pint  of  cold 
water.  Cover  the  pan  closely,  place  it  on  a 
gentle  fire,  and  lot  it  remain  until  the  isinglass, 
is  dissolved;  then  pour  it  out  till  cool.  Rub 
the  rind  of  two  fresh  lemons  with  three  or  four 
large  lumps  of  sugar  till  the  yellow  part  is 
taken  off.  Add  sugar  to  mako  up  the  weight 
to  three-quarters  of  a pound ; put  this  into  a 
bowl,  and  pour  upon  it  half  a pint  of  strained 
lomon-juice.  Put  tho  dissolved  isinglass  into  a 
saucepan,  and  heat  briskly  into  it  tho  sugar  and 
lemon-juice,  together  with  tho  crushed  shells 
and  well-whisked  whites  of  four  eggs.  Place 
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it  on  n gentle  fire,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
lioat,  discontinue  stirring  it,  and  leave  it  quite 
still.  Let  it  boil  gently  for  five  minutes ; add 
half  a pint  of  maraschino,  and  simmer  three  or 
four  minutes  longer.  Take  tho  saucepan  from 
tho  fire,  and  let  tho  preparation  remain  un- 
touched for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; then  strain  it 
through  a jelly-bag  till  it  is  quite  clear.  Put 
it  into  a mould  which  has  been  soaked  till  the 
last  moment  in  cold  water,  and  lay  it  in  a cool 
place  to  set.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  boil  the 
jelly.  Probablo  cost,  exclusive  of  the  maras- 
chino, 3s.  Sufficient  for  about  three  pints  of 
jelly. 

Simnel  Cakes. — “ It  is  an  old  custom,” 
says  Dr.  Chambers,  in  his  “ Book  of  Days,” 

“ in  Shropshire  and  Herefordshire,  and  espe- 
cially at  Shrewsbury,  to  make  during  Lent  and 
Easter,  and  also  at  Christmas,  a sort  of  rich 
and  expensive  cakes,  which  are  called  Simnel 
Cakes.  They  are  raised  cakes,  the  crust  of 
which  is  made  of  fine  flour  and  water,  with 
sufficient  saffron  to  give  it  a deep  yellow 
colour,  and  the  interior  is  filled  with  the 
materials  of  a very  rich  plum  cake,  with 
plenty  of  candied  lemon-peel  and  other  good 
things.  They  are  made  up  very  stiff,  tied  up 
in  a cloth,  and  boiled  for  several  hours,  after 
which  they  are  brushed  over  with  egg,  and  then 
baked.  When  ready  for  sale,  tho  crust  is  as 
hard  as  if  made  of  wood  — a circumstance 
which  has  given  rise  to  various  stories  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  at  times  been 
treated  by  persons  to  whom  they  were  sent  as 
presents,  and  who  had  never  seen  one  before  : 
one  ordering  his  Simnel  to  be  boiled  to  soften 
it,  and  a lady  taking  hers  for  a footstool.  They 
are  made  of  different  sizes,  and,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed from  the  ingredients,  arc  rather  expensive, 
some  large  ones  selling  for  as  much  as  half  a 
guinea,  or  even,  we  believe,  a guinea,  while 
smaller  ones  may  be  had  for  half-a-crown. 

“ The  usage  of  these  cakes  is  evidently  one 
of  great  antiquity.  It  appears  from  one  of  the 
epigrams  of  the  poet  Herrick  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was 
the  custom  at  Gloucester  for  young,  people  to 
carry  Simncls  to  their  mothers  on  Mid-Lent  or 
Mothering-  Sunday.  It  appears  also  from  some 
other  writers  of  this  age,  that  those  Simncls, 
like  the  modem  ones,  were  boiled  as  well  as 
baked.” 

Simple  Cakes. — Bub  four  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  into  half  a pound  of  biscuit  flour.  Add 
a pinch  of  salt,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  finely- 
sifted  sugar,  and  a well-beaten  fresh  egg.  Boll 
the  pastry  out  to  the  thickness  of  a quarter  of 
an  inch,  stamp  it  into  fancy  cakes  with  a cutter, 
and  bako  theso  upon  tins  in  a well-heated  oven. 
Time  to  bake,  about  twenty  minutes. 

Simple  Soup. — Cut  into  very  small  pieces 
half  a pound  of  turnips,  half  a pound  of  carrots, 
quarter  of  a pound  of  onions,  three  or  four  sticks 
of  celery,  and  a lettuce.  Put  theso  ingredients 
into  a saucepan  which  has  a very  closely-fitting 
lid  with  four  ounces  of  dissolved  butter,  and  add 
a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  if  liked.  Cover  the 
saucepan,  and  steam  its  contents  over  a gentle 
fire  for  twonty  minutes.  Pour  upon  tho  vege- 
tables throe  pints  of  stock  made  from  bones;  let 


this  boil,  and  carefully  remove  tho  scum  as  it 
rises.  Add  a pint  of  freshly-shelled  green  peas, 
and  simmer  all  gently  together  for  three  hours. 
Bub  tho  preparation  through  a sieve,  boil  it  up 
once  more,  add  pepper  and  salt,  and  serve. 
Time,  four  hours.  Probablo  cost,  8d.  per  pint. 
Sufficient  for  eight  or  nine  persons. 


Simple  Soup  (another  way). — Take  three 
quarts  of  good  gravy.  Put  it  into  a saucepan 
with  two  carrots,  threo  or  four  tux-nips,  three 
or  four  potatoes,  some  celery,  lettuce,  endive, 
parsley,  and  a piece  of  butter,  with  a little  flour. 
Stew  till  the  vegetables  become  quite  tender, 
so  as  to  peimit  them  to  be  rubbed  through 
a sieve,  after  which  let  them  be  put  to  the 
soup.  Stew  again  for  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  season  to  taste.  If  too  strong,  add  a 
little  water. 


Singe,  To  (term  used  in  cookery). — To 
singe  poultry  or  game  is  to  bum  off  the  hairs 
which  remain  after  the  bird  is  plucked.  The 
most  usual  way  of  doing  this  is  to  pass  a piece 
of  lighted  writing-paper  over  the  body  of  the 
bird  till  the  desired  end  is  attained.  The 
best  way  is  to  pass  the  plucked  bird  over 
a lighted  spirit-lamp.  When  pex-forming  the 
operation  care  should  bo  taken  not  to  blacken 
the  bird. 


Singhara,  or  Water  Nuts.— The  large 

seeds  of  Trapa  bicornis,  a native  of  China,  and 
of  Trapa  bispinosa  and  natans , species  indi- 
genous to  India,  are  sweet  and  eatable,  and  the 
aquatic  plants  which  furnish  them  are  hence 
an  extensive  article  of  cultivation.  In  Cashmere 
and  other  parts  of  the  East  they  are  common 
food,  and  are  known  xrnder  the  name  of; 
Singhara  nuts.  Erom  90,000  to  120,000  loads 
of  this  nut  are  yielded  annually  by  the  lake  | 
of  Oder  alone.  ” The  nut  aboxxnds  in  fecula. 
In  China  the  kernel  is  used  as  an  article  of 
food,  being  roasted  or  boiled  like  the  potato. 

Sippets  for  Garnishing  Dishes  — 

Ordinary  sippets  are  simply  made  by  cutting/ 
stale  bread  into  slices  the  third  of  an  inch  ; 
thick,  toasting  these  on  both  sides  to  a bright  'J 
brown,  cutting  them  into  small  three-cornered  j 
pieces,  and  placing  them  round  the  dish.  When 
properly  made,  they  ai-e  fx-ied  in  hot  fat  untml 
brown  and  cx-isp,  instead  of  being  toasted,  and  j 
are  then  drained  and  dried  for  use.  In  order  to  , 
make  them  stick  to  the  dish,  make  a paste  with 
tho  whisked  white  of  an  egg  beaten  up  with 
a little  flour;  brush  the  under  part  of  the 
sippet  with  the  paste,  and  stick  it  on  the  dish.  ; 
If  the  latter  is  very  hot,  the  sippets  will  not 
adhere. 
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Sippets  for  Invalids.— Cut  a slico  of 
stale  bread.  Toast  it  on  both  sides  to  a bright 
brown  colour ; cut  it  into  small  shapes,  and  lax 
these  side  by  side  on  a dish.  Pour  upon  them 
as  much  strong  beef,  mutton,  or  veal  fp"avD 
perfectly  freed  from  fat,  as  they  will  absorb. 
Sprinkle  a little  salt  over,  and  serve.  _ hip- 
pets  thus  simply  prepared  are  often  en.iojed 
by  invalids  who  cannot  partake  ot  fresh  meat. 

Sippets,  Superlative. -Cut  slicos tm 
third  of  an  inch  thick  from  a stale  loa  . 
away  the  crust,  lay  the  bror.d  on  a disli,  ano 
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pour  upon  it  as  much  cream  or  good  milk  as 
it  will  absorb.  Let  it  soak  for  an  hour,  then 
take  it  up  carefully,  and  fry  it  in  hot  fat  till  it 
is  lightly  browned.  Drain,  and  serve  hot.  Or 
cut  the  crumb  of  a stale  loaf  into  slices  as  thin 
as  a sixpence ; stamp  these  into  fancy  shapes, 
and  fry  in  hot  fat  till  crisp.  Sippets  thus 
made  are  useful  for  making  borders  to  dishes, 
and  may  be  fixed  in  position  with  a paste  made 
with  white  of  egg  and  flour. 

Sirloin  of  Beef. — Choose,  in  the  first 
place,  a well-covered  sirloin,  not  weighing 
more  than  twenty  or  twenty-four  pounds- — a 
large  piece  is  never  well  roasted;  the  time 
which  it  requires  causes  the  outside  to  be  too 
much  done,  while  the  middle  remains 
quite  raw.  The  meat  must  be 
covered  for  one  hour  only  with 
paper,  to  prevent  its  taking  too 
much  colour.  It  is  necessary  to 
observe  that  for  large  pieces  the  fire 
must  not  be  too  sharp,  or  the  meat 
will  be  burned  before  it  is  warm 
through.  Just  before  you  take  it  off 
the  spit  spread  some  fine  salt  over 
it,  and  send  it  up  very  hot  with 
gravy  only.  This  joint  is  often 
spoiled  for  the  next  day’s  use  by  an 
injudicious  mode  of  carving.  If 
you  object  to  the  outside  cut,  take 
the  brown  off,  and  help  yourself  to 
the  next ; by  thus  cutting  it  only  on  one  side, 
you  preserve  the  gravy  in  the  meat,  and  the 
goodly  appearance  likewise ; by  cutting  it,  on 
the  contrary,  down  the  middle  of  the  joint,  all 
the  gravy  runs  out,  and  it  remains  dry  and 
void  of  substance,  besides  exhibiting  a most 
unseemly  aspect  when  brought  to  table  a 
second  time. 

Sirloin  of  Beef,  Roasted.— The  prin- 
cipal observation  and  direction  required  with 
regard  to  this  article  is,  that  it  is  of  all  the 
parts  the  most  delicate  ; and  when  the  piece  is 
very  big  the  fire  must  be  more  moderate,  as  it  is 
a long  time  before  the  middle  becomes  warm. 
If  the  fire  is  sharp,  the  meat  will  be  burnt 
on  the  outside  and  quite  raw  in  the  middle. 
Another  necessary  observation  is,  that  when 
you  put  the  spit  too  low,  the  meat  loses  a great 
deal  of  the  heat,  receiving  it  only  from  the  top  : 
to  keep  down  the  colour,  it  is  better  to  cover  it 
with  a few  sheets  of  white  paper,  and  uncover 
it  only  when  the  meat  is  nearly  done.  Take 
care,  however,  not  to  cover  the  meat  too  closely 
— merely  paper  the  part  that  faces  the  fire — 
otherwise  the  beef  will  not  be  roasted,  but 
broiled. 

Sirloin  of  Beef,  To  Carve  (see  Beef, 
Sirloin  of,  To  Carve). 

Skate. — The  skate  is  a fish  of  the  ray  tribe, 
excellent  and  wholesome.  It  may  generally  be 
had  at  a comparatively  low  price,  and  perhaps 
on  this  account  is  not  so  highly  esteemed  as 
it  ought  to  be.  It  is  more  highly  valued  in 
Franco  than  in  England.  Tho  young  skate 
arc  called  “maids,”  and  their  flesh  is  tender 
and  delicate.  Skate  improves  with  being  kept 
a day  or  two,  and  should  always  bo  skinned 
however  it  is  dressed.  The  fin  or  wing  is  the 
Part  generally  used.  Tho  liver  is  much  prized. 


In  cool  weather  the  skate  is  improved  by  being 
kept  a couple  of  days,  and  is  still  further 
improved  by  crimping,  though  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  will  not  keep  so  well  when 
this  is  done.  Skate  is  unwholesome  out  of 
season.  It  is  in  season  in  autumn  and  winter. 

Skate  (a  la  Sainte  Menehould).  — Cut  the 
skate  into  neat  pieces,  and  simmer  it  in  white 
sauce  till  done  enough.  Lay  the  fish  on  a 
dish,  sprinkle  seasoned  bread-crumbs  over  it 
and  a little  grated  Parmesan  or  Cheshire  cheese. 
Put  it  in  a brisk  oven,  or  before  the  fire,  till  the 
surface  is  brightly  browned,  and  serve  hot. 

Skate  (au  beurre  noir — an  excellent  dish). 
— Take  about  two  pounds  of  white  skate,  wash 
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it,  and  boil  it  in  water  with  salt  and  a little 
vinegar  ; five  minutes  before  it  is  done  enough, 
put  the  liver  in  with  it,  and  boil  it  also.  Take 
up  the  fish,  skin  it  on  both  sides,  lay  it  on  a hot 
dish,  and  keep  it  hot  for  a few  minutes.  Dis- 
solve six  ounces  of  fresh  butter  in  a saucepan, 
and  stir  it  over  a brisk  fire  till  it  is  brown 
without  being  burnt.  Throw  about  fifty  leaves 
of  picked  parsley  into  it,  and  when'  these  are 
crisp  pour  the  butter  over  the  fish.  Put  a 
large  wine-glassful  of  common  vinegar  into  the 
saucepan  with  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Let  it 
boil  for  half  a minute,  pour  it  all  over  the  fish, 
and  serve  very  hot.  Time  altogether,  about 
half  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Skate,  Black  Butter  for  Boiled.— 

Place  about  six  ounces  of  good  fresh  butter  in 
a small  stewpan ; put  it  on  the  fire  to  melt,  and 
then  allow  it  to  fritter  so  as  to  acquire  a light- 
brown  colour;  then  take  it  off  the  stove,  skim  it, 
and  pass  it  quickly  through  a sieve  into  a stew- 
pan  containing  four  table-spoonfuls  of  French 
vinegar,  a dessert-spoonful  of  chopped  capers, 
ditto  Harvey’s  Sauce  and  mushroom  ketchup,  a 
piece  of  glaze  the  size  of  a walnut,  and  sufficient 
pepper  and  salt  to  season  the  sauce.  Boil  the 
whole  well  together,  and  use  it  for  boiled  skate 
or  boiled  mackerel.  With  whatever  kind  of 
fish  this  sauce  is  served,  fried  parsley  forms  an 
indispensable  adjunct. 

Skate,  Boiled.  — Let  tho  skate  hang  a 
couple  of  days,  then  skin  it,  and  cut  it  into 
pieces  about  four  inches  square — some  cut  out 
of  the  thick  pari,  and  some  out  of  the  thin.  Tic 
the  pieces  with  string  to  preserve  tho  shape,  and 
put  first  tho  thick  pieces,  and  a couple  of  minutes 
afterwards  the  thin  pieces,  into  a kettle  with 
boiling  water  which  has  been  prepared  for  tho 
fish  by  the  addition  of  a handful  of  salt,  two 
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table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  a sliced  onion,  to 
a gallon  of  water.  Boil  the  fish  gently  until 
dono  enough.  The  time  required  will  depend 
upon  the  thickness.  The  liver,  which  is  highly 
prized,  should  bo  boiled  separately,  and  served 
at  the  side,  or  finely  chopped  and  mixed  with 
pai'sloy  and  butter.  Good  melted  butter  fla- 
voured with  lemon-juice,  caper  sauce,  shrimp 
sauce,  or  anchovy  sauce,  may  all  be  served  with 
skate,  or  there  may  be  a sauce  prepared  as 
follows : — Dissolve  four  ounces  of  butter  in  a 
small  saucepan,  and  stir  in  with  it  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  chopped  parsley  and  a table-spoonful  of 
vinegar.  Simmer  three  minutes,  and  serve. 
Time  to  boil  the  skate,  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  4d.  to  6d.  per  lb. 

Skate,  Boiled  in  Stock.— Skin  a skate, 
and  cut  it  into  square  pieces.  Take  as  much 
stock  in  which  fish  has  been  boiled,  or  veal 
stock,  as  will  cover  the  fish,  and  simmer  it 
gently  for  an  hour  with  the  trimmings  of  the 
fish,  the  shell  of  a lobster  or  crab  thoroughly 
cleansed,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  two  or  three 
sliced  onions.  Strain  and  thicken  the  stock  with 
brown  thickening,  and  add  pepper  and  salt,  a 
little  ketchup  and  soy,  and  a glass  of  claret. 
Put  in  the  skate,  and  boil  it  until  done  enough. 
Serve  it  with  the  sauce  poured  over.  Time  to 
boil  the  skate,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Pro- 
bable cost,  4d.  to  6d.  per  pound. 

Skate,  Choosing  of.  — Skate  varies  in 
quality  more  than  most  fish.  The  best  is  broad 
and  thick,  prickly  on  the  back,  with  the  brown 
side  brown  and  healthy-looking,  and  the  under 
side  of  a delicate  creamy  whiteness.  Large  fish 
are  firmer  and  altogether  more  profitable  than 
small  fish,  having  more  flesh  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  gristle.  The  upper  skin  should 
be  removed,  and  it  should  be  stripped  oft  nom 
the  middle  outwards.  If  skate  has  a strange 
smell,  unlike  the  ordinary  smell  of  fish,  it 
should  be  discarded  as  dangerous. 

“ Skate,”  says  Dr.  Kitchener,  “ is  a very  good 
fish  when  it  is  in  good  season,  but  no  fish  so  bad 
when  it  is  otherwise.  Those  persons  who  hke 
it  firm  and  dry  should  have  it  crimped,  but 
those  who  like  it  tender  should  have  it  plain, 
and  ate  not  earlier  than  the  second  day ; and,  if 
cold  weather,  three  or  four  days  old  it  is 
better  ; it  cannot  be  kept  too  long  if  perfectly 
sweet.  Skate,  if  young,  cats  very  fine  crimped 
und  fried.” 

Skate,  Crimped. — Skin  the  skate  on  both 
sides,  cut  it  in  strips  the  length  of  the  fish  and 
an  inch  broad,  roll  each  length  round  the 
fingor,  and  tie  it  with  thread.  Lay  the  rolled 
strips  for  ail  hour  or  two  in  salted  water  mixed 
with  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  or  in  cold 
spring  wator.  Fish  to  be  crimped  should^  be 
taken  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  doa.d.  The 
inhuman  practice  of  crimping  it  while  alive 
cannot  bo  too  strongly  deprecated. 

Crimped  skate  is  generally  sold  cut  in  slices, 
rolled  and  tied  with  string,  and  with  a little  piece 
of  the  liver  in  each  roll.  Put  tho  fish  into  fast- 
boiling salted  water,  and  boil  it  gently  until 
done  enough.  Tako  it  up,  drain  it,  romovo  tho 
string  and  servo  on  a napkin  with  one  of  tho 
sauces  recommended  for  boiled  skate  maturoen, 


or  without  a napkin  and  with  the  sauce  poured 
over  it.  Time,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  4d.  to  6d.  per  pound. 


Skate,  Curried.— Curried  skate  requires 
to  be  cooked  very  carefully,  or  it  will  drop  to 
pieces.  Boil  two  pounds  of  skate  with  a little 
of  the  liver ; drain  it  well,  and  put  it  on  a disk 
Whilst  it  is  boiling,  slice  two  onions  and  a 
good-sized  apple,  and  fry  them  in  a little  butter 
till  soft.  Bub  them  patiently  through  a sieve, 
and  mix  smoothly  with  the  pulp  a tea-spoonful 
of  curry  powder,  a dessert-spoonful  of  curry 
paste,  a tea-spoonful  of  ground  rice,  and  about 
a pint  of  stock.  Boil  the  sauce,  and  stir  it  fre- 
quently. When  it  is  thick  and  smooth  pour  it 
upon  the  fish  in  the  dish,  and  send  rice  boiled 
for  curry  to  table  in  a separate  dish.  Time, 
about  twenty  minutes  to  boil  the  fish.  Probable 
cost,  4d.  to  6d.  per  lb. 


Skate,  Dressed,  To  Re-dress— Pick 

the  flesh  from  the  bones,  mince  finely,  and 
mix  with  it  its  bulk  in  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs. Add  a seasoning  of  salt,  pepper,  and 
grated  nutmeg;  moisten  the  preparation  with 
butter,  and  mix  in  a little  chopped  parsley. 
Beat  it  till  smooth,  bind  it  together  with  yolk 
of  egg,  and  form  it  into  the  shape  of  corks  or 
balls.  Fry  these  in  hot  fat,  drain  them,  and 
serve  on  a neatly-folded  napkin.  Pune  to  fry, 
ten  minutes. 


Skate,  Fried.— Cut  the  skate  into  square 
pieces ; let  these  lie  in  cold  water  with  a little 
vinegar  or  lemon- j uice,  a sprig  of  parsley , and  a 
few  peppercorns,  for  an  hour ; drain,  dry , and 
flour  them,  dip  them  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs, 
and  fry  them  in  hot  dripping  till  they  are 
lightly  browned.  Send  brown  sauce,  tomato, 
piquant,  or  caper  sauce  to  table  with  them. 
Time,  eight  to  ten  minutes,  according  to  thick- 
ness. If  skate  is  too  much  done  it  is  spoiled. 


Skate,  Fried  (another  way).— When  the 
fish  are  very  small,  pickle  them  in  vinegar, 
salt,  pepper,  a sliced  onion,  some  parsley,  and 
lemon-juice,  for  about  an  hour.  Next  dram 
them,  and  dip  them  into  an  omelet,  and  then 
into  flour.  Then  fry  them  in  hot  dripping,  and 
send  them  up  either  with  or  without  sauce. 
When  skate  is  boiled  with  marinade,  the  skin 
must  remain  while  boiling,  otherwise  the  colour 
of  the  marinade  will  dye  the  fish ; take  off The 
skin  after  it  is  done,  and  dress  it  in  the  dish 
immediately. 


Skate,  Fried,  To  Eat  Cold.— F'it  the 
:ato  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  it  for  ti\e 
inutes ; take  it  up,  drain  and  dry  it,  and  dip  U 
[to  egg  and  bread-crumbs.  Fry  it  slowly  m 
,t  fat,  let  it  get  cold,  and  serve  garnished  with 
irsley.  Send  mustard,  pepper,  and  vinegar  tu 


Skate,  Marinaded.— Remove  the  skin 
both  sides,  and  divide  the  fish  into  slicos  two 
three  inches  long  and  an  inch  broad. 
so  in  a dish,  pour  vinegar  over  them,  and  ad“ 
ttlo  pepper  and  salt,  a bunch  of  parsley, « 
sliced  onion.  Let  tho  fish  soak  for  some 
irs ; when  wanted,  drain  tho  pieces,  dip  them 
flour,  and  fry  them  in  hot  dnpping  UU 
y are  brightly  browned,  bend  them  to  table 
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in  a hot  dish,  garnished  with  fried  parsley. 
Send  caper  sauce  to  table  with  them.  Probable 
cost,  4d.  to  6d.  per  pound. 

Skate,  Plain  Boiled.  — Take  off  the 
skin.  Boil  it  in  salt  and  water,  and  send  it  up 
on  a clean  cloth  with  shrimp  sauce,  or  any 
other  sauce,  in  a boat. 

Skate,  Sauces  for.  — The  following 
sauces  may  all  bo  served  with  skate : — White 
sauce,  melted  butter,  onion  sauce,  parsley 
sauce,  shrimp  sauce,  anchovy  sauce,  tomato 
sauce,  piquant  sauce,  and  liver  sauce.  Well- 
made  black  butter  sauce  is  excellent  with  skate. 
( See  Skate  with  Black  Butter.)  Caper  sauce 
is,  perhaps,  the  sauce  most  usually  served. 

Skate  Soup. — The  bones  of  skate  are  so 
delicate  and  gristly  that  they  can  easily  be  con- 
verted to  jelly  ; consequently,  good  nourishing 
soup  may  be  made  of  this  fish.  Clean  two 
pounds  of  skate,  and  hang  it  in  the  open  air  for 
a day ; cut  it  into  small  neat  fillets,  and  put  the 
trimmings  and  the  head  into  a saucepan  with 
two  quarts  of  fish  stock  or  water.  Let  it  sim- 
mer gently  for  an  hour,  and  carefully  remove 
the  scum  as  it  rises;  then  add  an  onion,  a 
turnip,  a bunch  of  parsley,  and  a few  sticks  of 
celery,  and  simmer  all  gently  together  till  the 
liquor  is  reduced  to  one  quart.  When  this 
point  is  reached,  the  soup  may  be  finished  in 
two  ways:  either  thicken  the  sauce  with  a 
little  brown  thickening,  add  the  fillets,  simmer 
them  till  done  enough,  and  flavour  the  soup  with  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  ketchup,  a glass  of  sherry, 
and  pepper  and  salt  if  required;  or  drop  two 
ounces  of  vermicelli  into  the  soup,  and  when  it 
is  done  enough,  which  it  will  be  in  a few  minutes, 
mix  with  the  soup  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream 
beaten  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  stir  it  over 
the  fire  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  but  on  no 
account  allow  it  to  boil,  and  serve  very  hot. 
When  the  soup  is  finished  in  the  latter  of  these 
two  ways,  it  is  well  to  boil  all  the  skate  in  the 
stock,  and  thus  dispense  with  the  fillets.  Time, 
two  hours  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d. 
per  pint.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Skate  Soup  (a  maigre  soup). — Take  four 
pounds  of  skate,  and  boil  them  in  four  quarts  of 
water  till  the  water  is  reduced  one-half  : then 
add  six  onions,  some  turnips,  celery,  carrots, 
sweet  herbs,  and  parsley.  When  boiled  enough, 
strain,  and  thicken  with  butter  relied  in  flour. 
Fry  the  inside  of  a roll,  chop  up  some  of  the 
fish  with  a little  parsley  and  butter,  and  add 
these  to  the  soup  before  serving.  Two  or  three 
anchovies,  some  anchovy  sauce,  or  a red  her- 
ring may  be  boiled  in  this  soup  without  de- 
stroying its  meagre  character. 

Skate,  Stewed. — Skin  the  skate  on  both 
sides,  and  cut  it  into  neat  pieces  ; fry  these  in 
hot  fat  till  they  are  nicely  browned  ; take  them 
up,  drain  them,  and  lay  them  aside.  Put  the 
head,  skin,  and  trimmings  into  a saucopan  with 
two  pints  of  water,  an  onion,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  Let  the  gravy  simmer  gently  till  it 
is  strong,  then  strain  it;  put  it  back  into  tho 
saucepan,  thicken  with  brown  thickening,  and 
add  half  a dozen  chives  or  a moderate-sized 
onion  finely  minced,  two  tabic-spoonfuls  of 
finely-chopped  parsley,  a table-spoonful  of  chilli 
56  — N.F.. 


vinegar,  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup, 
and  a table-spoonful  of  Harvey's  Sauce.  Let 
the  sauce  boil  till  it  is  thick  enough  to  coat 
the  spoon;  heat  the  fish  in  it,  and  serve.  Time, 
five  or  six  minutes  to  heat  the  fish. 

Skate,  Teased. — Take  the  dried  wing  of 
a moderate-sized  skate,  skin  it,  and  cut  it  into 
slips  about  the  size  of  a finger.  Put  it  into 
water  which  has  been  boiled  with  a little  salt 
and  vinegar,  and  let  it  boil  until  done  enough. 
Take  it  up,  put  it  into  a moderately-heated 
oven,  and  let  it  remain  until  it  is  quite  tender. 
Draw  out  the  bones,  put  tho  flesh  into  a soft 
cloth,  and  rub  it  between  the  palms  of  the 
hands  until  it  is  broken  up  and  looks  like  wool. 
Dissolve  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter  in  a sauce- 
pan, put  in  the  skate,  add  pepper  and  salt,  and 
stir  the  fish  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  is  heated 
throughout.  Send  egg  sauce,  parsnips,  and 
mashed  potatoes  to  table  with  it.  Time  alto- 
gether, about  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  four  or 
five  persons. 

Skate,  To  Clean  and  Prepare.— Wash 
the  fish,  and  rub  them  over  with  salt.  Rinse 
them,  cut  off  the  tails,  and  pare  the  fins  all 
round.  Hang  them  in  a cool  airy  situation. 
They  will  keep  three  or  four  days  in  cool 
weather. 

Skate  with  Black  Butter.— Fry  some 
parsley  very  green.  Dish  the  skate  accord- 
ing to  taste.  For  a first-course  dish  you 
must  either  cut  it  into  the  shape  of  kites  or 
rounds.  Put  the  fried  parsley  in  the  middle  of 
the  dish,  and  the  butter  under  the  fish.  Beurre 
noire  is  made  in  an  omelet-pan.  Put  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter  into  the  pan,  and  let  it 
become  very  brown  without  burning  ; skim  off 
the  froth ; add  to  it  salt,  pepper,  and  vinegar, 
and  pour  this  over  the  fish,  and  the  fried 
parsley  into  the  centre.  This  dish  does  not  look 
well,  but  it  is  relishing  when  well  done. 

Skate  with  Black  Butter  Sauce 

(excellent). — Take  about  two  pounds  of  whitr 
skate.  Wash  it  well,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan 
with  as  much  cold  water  as  will  barely  cover  it, 
a cupful  of  vinegar,  a sliced  onion,  a bunch  of 
parsley,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Bring  the 
liquor  gently  to  the  boil,  skim  it,  then  draw  the 
saucepan  to  the  side,  and  let  its  contents  simmer 
gently  for  ten  minutes.  Five  minutes  before 
the  skate  is  done  enough  put  in  tho  liver,  and 
boil  it  also.  Take  up  the  skate,  drain  and  trim 
it,  and  skin  it  on  both  sides.  Put  it  on  a dish, 
sprinkle  a little  salt  and  pepper  on  it,  place 
the  liver  on  the  side,  and  garnish  with  fried 
parsley.  Have  ready  prepared  a little  brown 
butter  sauce;  pour  this  over  the  fish,  and  servo 
immediately.  The  sauce  may  be  made  as  fol- 
lows Put  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter  into  a 
saucepan,  and  stir  it  over  a sharp  fire  till  it  is 
brown  without  being  burnt.  Add  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  tarragon  vinegar,  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  Harvey’s  Sauce,  a table-spoonful  of 
bruised  capers,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  brown 
sauce,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  essence  of 
anchovies.  Simmer  all  gently  for  five  minutes, 
and  serve.  Time  altogether,  about  thrcc-quar- 
tors  of  an  hour  to  prepare.  Probable  cost, 
skate,  4d.  to  Cd.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 
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Skate  with  Caper  Sauce.— Take  two 
or  three  pieces  of  white  skate.  Roll  them  up, 
and  tie  them  with  string ; then  put  thorn  into 
fast-boiling  water  with  salt  and  a little  vinegar, 
and  boil  thorn  gently  until  done  enough.  Five 
minutes  before  they  are  done  put  in  the  liver, 
and  boil  it  with  them.  Take  up  the  fish,  drain 
it,  and  put  it  on  a hot  dish.  Make  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  good  melted  butter  in  a 
saucepan ; stir  into  it  while  boiling  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  bruised  capers,  pour  the  sauce  over 
the  fish,  and  serve  hot.  Time  to  boil  the  fish, 
twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  4d.  to  6d.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Skate,  with  Caper  Sauce  (another 
way). — Boil  the  skate  in  a vessel  with  water, 
vinegar,  salt,  pepper,  a sliced  onion,  parsley, 
green  onions,  bay-leaves,  and  thyme.  When 
done,  pick  it  neatly,  and  remove  it  into  another 
clean  vessel ; pour  over  it  some  of  the  liquor  in 
which  it  has  been  boiling,  then  drain  it,  and 
send  it  up  to  table,  either  entire  or  in  pieces, 
with  caper  sauce  in  a tureen,  or  poured  over 
the  fish  if  preferred. 

Skate  with  Liver  Sauce.— Boil  the 
skate,  as  in  recipe  Skate  with  Black  Butter 
Sauce.  Skim  it,  serve  on  a hot  dish  with- 
out a napkin,  and  pour  over  it  a sauce  pre- 
pared as  follows : — Boil  the  liver  of  the  skate 
for  five  minutes,  drain  it,  and  bruise  it  in  a 
mortar.  Moisten  with  a little  of  the  liquor, 
and  rub  it  through  a sieve.  Dissolve  a slice  of 
fresh  butter  in  a saucepan  over  a brisk  fire,  and 
stir  into  it  three  or  four  mushrooms  chopped 
small,  a small  bunch  of  parsley  picked  and 
finely  shred,  and  a clove  of  garlic  mincod  (the 
latter  may  be  omitted,  and  a shallot  or  a 
small  onion  may  be  substituted  for  it).  Dredge 
a table-spoonful  of  flour  over  these  ingredients, 
and  add  the  prepared  liver,  the  flesh  of  an  an- 
chovy,  ci  table -spooniul  of  bruised,  capers,  and 
half  a pint  of  stock  made  from  bones.  Stir  the 
sauce  over  the  fire  for  a few  minutes,  add  a 
little  more  thickening  if  necessary,  and  pour 
it  upon  the  fish.  Time  altogether,  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour. 

Skil’l’et.  — This  is  a perennial  plant,  a 
native  of  China,  known  in  this  country  since 
1.548-  The  root  is  composed  of  fleshy  tubers 
about  the  size  of  the  little  finger,  and  joined 
together  at  tho  crown  or  head.  They  used 
to  be  much  esteemed  in  cookery.  In  the 
northern  districts  of  Scotland  the  plant  is  cul- 
tivated under  the  name  of  “ crummock.”  The 
tubers,  when  boiled,  are  served  with  butter. 
They  were  declared  by  Worlidge,  in  1682,  to  be 
“tho  sweetest,  whitest,  and  most  pleasant  of 
roots.”  Skirrets  come  tho  nearest  to  parsnips 
of  any  of  tho  esculent  roots,  both  for  flavour 
and  nutritive  quality.  They  are  rather  sweeter 
than  the  parsnip,  und  therefore  to  somo  few 
palates  are  not  altogether  so  agreeable. 

Skirts.  Beef,  To  Stew  with  Kidneys. 

An  ox  kidney,  or  a pig’s  kidneys,  may  bo  used 

for  this  dish.  Take  equal  weights  of  kidney  and 
beef  skirts.  Cut  the  kidneys  into  slices.  Skin 
the  skirts,  and  divide  them  into  small  square 
pieces.  Fry  both  in  beof  dripping  till  they  arc 
equally  and  lightly  browned.  Dram  them,  and 


put  them  into  a saucepan  with  as  much  stock 
as  will  cover  them,  a finely-minced  onion,  and 
a little  pepper  and  salt.  Simmer  all  very  gently 
together  till  tho  meat  is  tender.  Thicken  the 
gravy  with  a little  brown  thickening;  add  a 
table-spoonful  of  any  good  store  sauce,  and 
serve.  Two  or  threo  slices  of  bread,  fried  till 
crisp  in  the  same  fat  as  the  meat,  then  cut  into 
sippets,  and  put  round  the  dish,  will  be  a great 
improvement.  Time,  one  hour  to  simmer  the 
meat.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound. 


Sleeping  Cup. — Boil  half  a dozen  cloves, 
half  a dozen  coriander-seeds,  and  half  an  inch 
of  stick  cinnamon  in  half  a pint  of  water 
till  the  liquor  is  pleasantly  flavoured.  Strain 
it,  put  it  into  a tumbler,  and  stir  briskly  into  it 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  fine  old  Jamaica  rum. 
Add  sugar  to  taste,  and  serve. 

Sloe,  or  Sloe-Thorn.— The  leaves  of  the 
sloe  are  used  for  adulterating  tea.  The  fruit, 
which  is  very  austere,  is  much  employed  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  for  making  a preserve,  and 
also  in  some  places  for  making  a kind  of  tea. 
The  juice  is  much  used  to  impart  roughness  to 
port  wine,  and  in  the  fabrication  of  spurious 
port. 


Sloe  Wine. — Procure  sloes  which  are 
sound  and  ripe.  Look  them  carefully  over,  and 
reject  all  that  are  bruised  and  decayed.  Pick 
off  the  stalks,  put  the  sloes  into  a large  pan, 
and  pour  a gallon  of  boiling  water  upon  every 
gallon  of  sloes.  Let  them  soak  for  five  days, 
stirring  them  well  every  day.  Put  four  pounds 
of  good  loaf  sugar  to  each  gallon  of  liquor,  and 
when  it  is  dissolved,  put  the  whole  into  a cask 
with  a pint  of  spirit  to  each  gallon  and  a half 
of  liquor.  If  the  wine  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  cask  for  a considerable  length  of  time  it 
will  become  almost  equal  to  port.  Time  to  keep 
I the  wine  in  the  cask,  at  least  twelve  months. 


Sly  Bread,  or  Bread  Fritters  (an 

economical  and  excellent  sweet  dish). — Beat 
three  eggs  without  frothing  them  ; sweeten 
and  flavour  them  with  lemon-rind,  rose  or 
orange-flower  water,  or  any  other  flavouring, 
and  add  a table-spoonful  of  good  brandy  or 
rum.  Cut  some  stale  crumb  of  bread  into  slices 
the  third  of  an  inch  thick,  stamp  them  into  small 
fancy  shapes  with  a cutter,  put  them  into  the 
mixture,  and  let  them  soak  till  they  have 
absorbed  as  much  of  the  egg  as  possible.  Lift 
them  up  carefully  with  a slice,  and  fry  them  in 
hot  fat  just  as  pancakes  or  fritters  are  fried. 
Pile  them  on  a dish,  sprinkle  powdered  white 
sugar  thickly  over  them,  and  serve  very  hot. 
Few  persons  at  first  sight  would  suspect  the 
composition  of  this  dish,  which  is  simple  and 
good.  It  may  bo  varied  by  taking  slices  oj 
common  cake  with  currants  and  raisins  instead 
of  bread ; or,  if  liked,  the  bread  may  first  be 
soaked  in  milk,  and  afterwards  dipped  in  the 
egg  batter.  Time  to  fry,  about  five  minutes. 

Small  Birds,  Broiled.-Pick  the  birds 

carefully  so  as  not  to  tear  the  skin.  Split  then 
open  down  the  back,  flatten  them,  lav  u in 
a clean  gridiron  which  has  been  hente  a 
rubbed  with  mutton  suet,  the  inside  to  the  hre. 
Placo  the  pan  rather  high  above  the  fire.  W hen 
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they  are  nearly  done  through  turn  them,  and 
let  them  remain  until  the  outside  is  brightly 
browned.  Put  them  on  a hot  dish,  butter  them, 
sprinkle  pepper  and  salt  upon  them,  and  serve 
quickly.  A French  cook  would  sprinkle  pepper 
and  salt  upon  them,  and  brush  them  over  with 
butter,  before  laying  them  on  the  gridiron. 

Small  Birds,  Pried. — When  the  birds 
cannot  conveniently  be  broiled,  they  may  be 
fried  as  follows Pluck  the  birds  carefully, 
split  them  open,  and  flatten  them  ; sprinkle  salt 
and  pepper  upon  them,  and  roll  them  in  bread- 
raspings.  Dissolve  a small  slice  of  fresh  butter 
in  a frying-pan ; when  it  is  hot,  lay  the  birds 
in  it,  and  fry  them  nicely.  Put  them  on  a hot 
dish.  Add  a table-spoonful  of  boiling  water  to 
the  gravy  in  the  pan,  let  it  boil  up  once,  strain 
it  into  the  dish,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Smelts. — The  smelt  is  a small  delicately- 
flavoured  fish,  highly  esteemed,  which,  when 
perfectly  fresh  and  good,  possesses  an  odour, 
said  by  some  to  resemble  that  of  a violet,  by 
others  that  of  a freshly-cut  cucumber.  It  loses 
this  perfume  about  twelve  hours  after  it  is 


SMELT. 


taken.  It  may  be  dressed  in  various  ways,  of 
which  flying  is  the  most  usual ; it  should  never 
be  quite  plainly  boiled,  though  the  recipe  for 
boiling  smelts  for  invalids  will  be  found  excel- 
lent. Smelts  are  much  used  to  garnish  large 
fish,  such  as  turbot  or  cod,  but  they  may  also 
bo  served  alone.  When  fresh,  the  gills  are 
red  and  the  eyes  bright  and  full;  the  body, 
too,  is  of  a silvery  hue.  They  are  in  season 
from  October  to  May.  They  should  be 
handled  as  little  as  possible;  should  not  be 
washed,  but  wiped  with  a soft  cloth ; and  in 
drawing  them  the  gills  should  be  pulled  gently 
out,  and  the  inside  witli  them,  as  the  fish  must 
not  be  opened.  The  roe  should  be  left  inside. 
When  split  and  dried  smelts  aro  called  spar- 
lings. 

Smelts.  Baked  (au  Gratin). — Take  a 
dozen  smelts,  clean  and  dry  them,  and  trim 
away  the  fins.  Butter  a pic-disli  thickly,  and 
! sprinkle  on  tho  bottom  finoly-grated  bread- 
crumbs seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  finoly- 


chopped  parsley,  and  shallot.  Put  the  smelts  iq 
the  dish  in  a row,  sprinkle  seasoned  bread- 
crumbs on  the  top,  and  pour  upon  the  fish  a 
glassful  of  sherry,  a little  Harvey’s  Sauce,  or  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  lemon- j uico,  and  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  essence  of  anchovy.  Place  little 
pieces  of  butter  hero  and  there  on  the  fish,  and 
bake  them  in  a moderate  oven.  When  done 
enough,  serve  the  smelts  quite  hot  in  the  dish 
in  which  they  were  baked.  Time,  a quarter 
of  an  hour  to  bake  the  smelts.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  to  2s.  per  dozen.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Smelts,  Boiled,  for  Invalids. — Take  a 
couple  of  large  smelts,  draw  them  carefully, 
and  wipe  them  gently  with  a soft  cloth;  put 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  water  into  a saucepan 
with  a pinch  of  salt,  a small  lump  of  sugar, 
and  about  fifty  picked  parsley-leaves.  When 
the  water  boils  put  in  the  smelts,  and  let 
them  simmer  gently  until  done  enough. 
Take  them  up  carefully  on  a slice,  lay  them  on 
a dish,  and  pour  the  liquor  in  which  they  were 
boiled  over  them.  Be  watchful  that  the  fish 
does  not  bum  to  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan. 
If  liked,  the  gravy  may  be  thickened  with  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  arrowroot,  to  be  put  with  it 
when  the  sauce  has  simmered  three  minutes. 
Time  to  simmer  the  fish,  five  minutes,  or  longer 
if  the  smelts  are  unusually  large.  Probable 
cost,  fid.  Sufficient  for  one  person. 

Smelts,  Bl’oiled.  — Draw  carefully  and 
wipe  a couple  of  large  smelts,  flour  them  well, 
and  lay  them  on  a gridiron  over  a gentle  fire. 
When  half  done  turn  them  carefully  upon  the 
other  side.  When  they  are  done  enough  put 
them  on  a hot  dish,  sprinkle  a little  salt  upon 
them,  and  serve  immediately.  A cut  lemon  or 
a little  sauce  may  be  sent  to  table  with  them,  if 
preferred.  Time,  five  or  six  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  about  2d.  each.  Sufficient  for  one  person. 

Smelts,  Choosing  of.— If  smelts  be 
fresh,  they  will  be  very  firm,  will  have  a pecu- 
liarly strong  smell,  greatly  resembling  that  of  a 
pared  cucumber,  and  will  be  of  a fine  silver  hue. 

Smelts,  Fried.  — Draw  and  wipe  the 
smelts,  trim  off  the  fins,  soak  them  in  milk,  and 
flour  them  well ; or,  if  preferred,  flour  them,  and 
then  dip  them  in  beaten  egg  and  bread-rasp- 
ings. Fry  in  hot  fat  till  they  are  crisp  and 
brown.-  Take  them  up  carefully  with  a slice, 
drain  them  on  blotting-paper,  sprinkle  a little 
salt  over  them,  and  serve  on  a napkin  on  a 
dish.  Put  half  a lemon  at  each  end  of  the  dish, 
and  garnish  with  fried  parsley.  If  liked,  the 
lemon  may  be  omitted,  and  shrimp  or  Tartare 
sauce  may  be  served  with  tho  smelts.  Time  to 
fry  the  smelts,  three  to  five  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  to.  2s.  per  dozen.  Sufficient,  a dozen 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Smelts,  Fried  (another  way). — Smelts  are 
usually  fried.  Clean  and  empty  them,  wipe 
them  dry,  and  dip  them  into  an  omelet  of  two 
eggs,  and  into  crumbs  of  bread  mixed  with 
flour.  Fry  them  of  a fino  colour,  and  send 
them  to  table  garnished  with  fried  parsley.. 
Smelts  may  bo  prepared  au  gratin  like  soles. 
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Smith’s  Gingerbread,  Mrs.  (see  Gin- 
gerbread, Mrs.  Smith’s). 


Smoked  Beef,  American.-— Put  the 

beef  in  brine,  and  turn  and  rub  it  every  day  for 
ten  days.  Hang  it  in  a chimney  over  a saw- 
dust fire  or  a smothered  wood  fire,  and  let  it 
remain  for  a fortnight.  Rub  it  over  in  every 
part  with  black  pepper,  and  hang  it  in  a cool, 
dry,  airy  situation.  When  once  it  has  been  cut 
keep  it  covered  -with  thick  paper.  When  it 
is  to  be  served,  pare  off  the  outside  skin  and 
rhave  it  into  thin  chips.  If  very  salt,  soak  it  in 
boiling  water  for  a few  minutes.  With  half  a 
pound  of  beef  dissolve  a small  slice  of  butter  or 
lard  in  a frying-pan,  stir  in  the  beef,  pepper  it 
well,  and  when  it  begins  to  fizz  dredge  a large 
tea-spoonful  of  flour  upon  it.  Pour  over  it  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  stock  or  water ; stir 
until  the  sauce  thickens,  and  serve  very  hot. 
If  preferred,  two  or  three  fresh  eggs  may  be 
broken  into  the  pan  with  the  beef  and  gravy, 
and  the  whole  stirred  briskly  until  the.  eggs  are 
set.  Ordinarily-smoked  beef  is  cut  into  thm 
chips  and  served  without  further  dressing 


Smoked  Meat,  Hash  of. -Take  some 
carrots,  and  cut  them  into  long  strips  or  little 
dice ; stew  them  till  quite  soft  in  hrctli  with 
salt  and  butter.  Brown  a little  flour  in  butter, 
and  drain  the  broth  from  the  carrots  into  it. 
Add  to  the  preparation  a little  vinegar,  sugar, 
and  pepper ; stir  and  boil  it  till  it  forms  a 
creamy  sauce.  Take  remains  of  smoked  meat, 
and  cut  it  into  small  dice  or  slices ; add  this  to 
the  carrot,  pour  in  the  sauce,  stir  the  hash 
well,  and  let  it  stew  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
If  liked,  a minced  onion  may  be  stewed  with 
the  carrots.  This  dish  should  be  served  with 
potatoes  or  klosse. 


Snail,  Edible.— The  edible  snail  of  the 
South  of  Europe  is  found  in  the  chalk  and  oolite 
districts  of  the  South  of  England,  where  .it  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  from  the  Continent 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  This,  however, 
is  very  doubtful.  It  has  a shell  about  two 
inches  in  diameter  and  two  inches  in  height, 
whitish  or  pale  tawny,  with  four  darker  bands, 
often  not  very  distinct.  By  the  ancient  Romans 
it  was  much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food : they 
fattened  their  snails  in  enclosures  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  fed  them  daintily  on  meal  and 
boiled  wine.  It  is  still  in  much  esteem  tor  the 
table  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  occa- 
sionally used  in  England. 

The  common  garden  snail  is  probably  as  good 
eating  as  the  edible  snail,  though  it  is  not  so 
large.  “The  glassmen  of  Newcastle,”  we  are 
told,  “ once  a year  have  a snail-feast.  . They 
generally  collect  the  snails  themselves  in  the 
fields  and  hedges  tho  Sunday  before  the  feast- 
day.” 


turns  to  grasp  a raisin  by  plunging  their  hands 
through  the  flames ; and  as  this  is  somewhat  of 
an  arduous  feat,  requiring  both  courage  and 
rapidity  of  action,  a considerable  amount  of 
laughter  is  evoked  at  the  expense  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful competitors.” 

Snipe. — The  snipe  is  a migratory  bird. 
Like  woodcock,  snipes,  after  being  plucked  and 
singed  and  the  head  skinned,  are  not  emptied, 
but  are  roasted  with  everything  in  them  as  they 
succumbed  to  fate.  The  thigh  is  more  highly 
esteemed  than  any  other  part.  They  are  in 


Snapdragon. — This  is  a Christmas  dish 
of  very  easy  preparation,  and  tho  central  feature 
of  a favourito  Christmas  sport.  It  is  common 
in  England,  but  in  Scotland  seems  to  be  com- 
paratively unknown.  “A  quantity  of  raisins 
are  deposited  in  a largo  dish  or  bowl  (tho  broader 
and  shallower  this  is  tho  better),  and  brandy  or 
tomo  other  spirit  is  poured  overt  lie  fruit  and 
ignited.  The  bystanders  now  endeavour  by 


THE  SNIPE. 


Beason  from  November  to  February,  but  arc 
most  abundant  and  fattest  in  frosty  weather. 
They  frequent  marshy  meadows,  and,  during 
frost,  the  edges  of  rushy  hills,  and  feed  on 
worms  and  insects.  The  snipe  is  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  the  woodcock.  Mr.  Galton  advises 
that,  when  rank  birds  are  shot,  they  should  be 
skinned,  not  plucked,  as  much  of  the  rankness 
lies  in  the  skin:  if  unskinned,  they  should 
be  buried  for  some  hours,  because  the  earth 
absorbs  the  oil  that  makes  them  rank.  The 
breast  and  wings  are  the  least  objectionable 
parts,  and,  if  there  is  abundance  of  food,  should 
alone  be  cooked. 


Snipe  Pie  (a  Danish  recipe).— Parboil  the 

birds  in  bouillon  and  a little  white  wine, 
seasoned  with  a grated  onion,  pepper,  salt,  and 
nutmeg ; make  a forcemeat  of  three  pounds  of 
beef,  which  scrape  fine,  likewise  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fat  pork ; pound  and  mix  it.  well  to- 
gether with  a little  butter  and  the  crumb  ot 
two  rolls  soaked  in  bouillon;  make  rather 
thinner  than  for  soup-balls;  season  it  with 
grated  onion,  pounded  pepper,  allspice,  cloves, 
mushrooms,  and  gherkins  chopped  line . ani 
thin  it  with  some  of  the  broth  in  which  the 
snipes  were  parboiled.  Lino  n dish  with 
forcemeat;  put  in  the  birds  with  a little  of  the 
soup  and  a small  picco  of  butter;  cover  with 
a thick  layer  of  forcemeat;  hake  an  heiir 
a half.  Serve  with  a sauce  as  follows  lali  ■ 
pint  of  soup,  a gill  of  white  wine,  a hit  e w • 
and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  stared  " 
smooth:  when  it  begins  to  boil,  fd.ee  m P>'^ 
gherkins  or  lemon.  It  may  he  made  m 
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same  way  with  young  ducks  or  pigeons,  and 
; eaten  hot  or  cold. 

Snipes  (a  la  Minute). — Pluck  three  snipes 
carefully,  and  truss  them  for  roasting.  Dis- 
; solve  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  in  a saucepan, 
lay  the  snipes  in  it  side  by  side  and  breast 
downwards,  and  add  two  finely-minced  shal- 
lots, or  small  onions,  a dessert-spoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  and  a little  pepper,  salt,  and 
grated  nutmeg.  Move  the  saucepan  about  over 
a sharp  fire  till  the  birds  are  lightly  browned, 
pour  over  them  as  much  good  stock  and  sherry 
mixed  as  will  barely  cover  them,  and  add  the 
strained  juice  of  half  a lemon  and  a small  piece 
of  crust  of  bread  finely  grated.  Simmer  all  gently 
together  till  the  birds  are  done  enough.  Lift 
them  out,  and  put  them  on  a hot  dish.  Dissolve 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  Liebig’s  Extract  in  the 
sauce,  stir  it  over  the  fire  for  a minute,  and 
pour  it  over  the  birds.  Serve  immediately. 
Time,  seven  to  ten  minutes  to  fry  the  birds; 
iseven  to  ten  minutes  to  stew  them.  Probable 
icost  of  snipes,  very  variable.  Sufficient  for 
ithree  or  four  persons. 

Snipes,  Choosing  of. — Snipes,  like  wood- 
icocks,  when  old  have  the  feet  hard  and  thick  ; 
when  these  are  soft  and  tender  the  birds  are 
| both  young  and  fresh  killed.  When  the  bills 
'become  moist  and  the  throats  muddy,  they  have 
ibeen  too  long  killed. 

Snipes,  Cooked.  (German  fashion). — 
iPluck  the  birds,  skin  the  head,  and  remove  the 
eyes.  Singe  them,  and  cut  off  the  claws ; twist 
|the  legs,  disjointing  them,  and  so  bring  the 
feet  close  to  the  thighs,  and  put  the  long  beak 
through  these  as  a skewer.  The  position  will 
indicate  how  the  breast  may  be  kept  thrown  up 
Iby  passing  twine  round  the  joints  and  lower 
part  of  the  body,  to  tie  at  the  back.  Put  them 
jin  a stewpan  just  large  enough  to  hold  them 
with  butter  enough  to  keep  them  basted,  turn- 
ing as  they  are  done  on  one  side  till  they  are 
tinged  all  over.  About  twenty  minutes  by  a 
brisk  heat  will  cook  them.  Toast  slices  of 
bread,  pour  on  these  the  butter  they  were 
cooked  in,  and  serve  the  birds  on  them.  Dressed 
in  this  way,  they  are  not  drawn  before  the 
trussing. 

! Snipes,  Gravy  for  {see  Orange  Gravy  for 
Teal,  Widgeons,  Snipes,  Woodcocks,  &c.). 

Snipes,  Potted  (a  good  breakfast  dish — 
to  be  eaten  cold). — Take  some  freshly- killed 
unities,  pluck  them  carefully,  cut  off  the  legs 
:|nd  wings,  take  away  the  gizzard,  but  leave 
tho  trail  untouched.  Cover  the  bottom  and 
’t.  e?J  an  ordinary  potting-pan  with  thin 
dices  of  fat  bacon.  Place  tho  snipes  in  this  in 
layers  until  the  dish  is  almost  full,  and  carefully 
jeason  each  layer  with  salt  and  pepper.  Pour 
'n  as  much  ciarificd  butter  as  will  cover  tho 
birds,  and  lay  over  tho  surface  of  the  pan  a 
paste  of  flour  and  water,  or,  if  flic  lid  is  put  on, 
W a border  of  paste  round  tho  edge  of  it  to 
’ <00P  >n  the  steam.  When  tho  pastry  only  is 
I asod,  a little  slit  should  be  made  in  the  middle 

it  with  a knife  to  prevent  accidents.  Bake 
|the  pie  in  a moderate  oven.  When  done 
(^enough,  lot  it  get  quite  cold  before  serving. 


Time  to  hake  a moderate-sized  pic,  about  an 
hour  and  a quarter. 

Snipes,  Pudding  of. — An  excellent  pud- 
ding may  be  made  with  snipes  and  woodcock, 
as  well  as  with  small  wild  fowl  of  various  kinds. 
Pluck  and  singe  a brace  of  snipes,  and  divide 
them  into  halves.  Take  away  the  gizzards 
with  the  point  of  a knife,  and  leave  the  trails 
untouched.  Season  the  birds  with  salt  and 
cayenne.  Line  a pudding-basin  with  suet  crust. 
Lay  in  it  a slice  of  rump  steak  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt  only,  put  in  the  snipes,  and 
place  upon  them  another  slice  of  rump  steak. 
Pour  upon  the  meat  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
good  beef  gravy,  cover  with  pastry,  press  the 
edges  together  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  and 
steam  or  boil  the  pudding  till  done  enough. 
Turn  it  out  carefully,  and  serve  very  hot. 
A few  slices  of  truffle  may  be  added  to  the 
pudding  or  not.  Time  to  boil  the  pudding,  two 
hours  and  a half.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Snipes,  Pudding  of,  Superior. — Take 

four  or  six  fresh  snipes,  pluck  them,  and  cut 
them  in  halves.  Take  away  the  gizzards  with, 
the  point  of  a knife,  hut  put  the  trails  aside  till 
wanted.  Season  the  birds  with  salt  and  black 
pepper ; a few  drops  of  lemon- juice  may  be 
sprinkled  over  them  or  not.  Cut  a Spanish, 
onion  into  dice,  put  it  into  a saucepan  which 
has  been  rubbed  quickly  round  with  garlic,  and 
fry  it  in  butter  till  it  begins  to  turn  yellow. 
Dredge  a table-spoonful  of  flour  upon  it,  and  add 
a table-spoonful  of  chopped  mushrooms,  a table- 
spoonful  of  minced  parsley,  and  a pinch  of 
aromatic  powdered  herbs  {see  Herbs,  Aro- 
matic, Powdered).  Stir  these  ingredients  over 
the  fire,  and  moisten  them  with  half  a pint  of 
wine,  or  with  stock  flavoured  with  wine.  Boil 
all  for  ten  minutes,  add  the  trails,  and  rub  the 
sauce  through  a sieve.  Line  a pudding-basin 
with  thin  suet  crust,  put  in  the  birds,  pour  the 
sauce  over  them,  and  add  three  or  four  sliced 
truffles  if  liked.  Cover  the  pudding  with 
pastry,  press  the  edges  closely  together,  and 
boil  or  steam  it  in  the  usual  way.  Turn  out 
carefully,  and  serve.  Time  to  boil  the  pudding, 
two  hours  and  a half.  Sufficient,  six  birds  for 
a good-sized  pudding. 

Snipes,  Raised  Pie,  Hot.— Take  four 
snipes,  pluck  and  singe  them,  and  cut  them  in 
two  lengthwise.  Carefully  remove  the  gizzards 
with  the  point  of  a knife,  put  the  trails  aside 
till  wanted,  and  season  the  birds  with  salt  and 
cayenne.  Fry  the  birds'  in  a saucepan  with  a 
little  clarified  butter  till  they  are  set;  they 
will  take  about  ten  minutes.  Drain  them,  and 
put  them  in  a cool  place  till  wanted.  Make  a 
little  forcemeat  as  follows : — Cut  four  ounces  of 
calf’s  liver  and  four  ounces  of  fat  bacon  into 
dice.  Melt  the  bacon  in  a saute-pan  over  a brisk 
fire,  add  tho  liver,  and  season  the  mixture  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  a pinch  of  aromatic  powdered 
herbs.  When  the  bacon  and  liver  are  cooked. 
Put  them  asido  till  cold,  then  pound  them  till 
smooth  in  a mortar,  add,  whilst  pounding,  the 
trails  of  the  birds,  and  press  the  paste  through 
a sieve.  Butter  a modcrato-sized  pie-mould, 
line  it  evenly  with  crust  {see  Paste  for  liaised 
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Pies),  and  put  a layer  of  tlio  forcemeat  in  the 
bottom  of  tho  mould,  taking  care  to  leave  it 
hollow  in  the  centre.  Put  half  tho  pieces  of 
snipo  in  a circle  upon  tho  forcemeat,  and  place 
a littlo  hall  of  forcomeat  between  them  to  keep 
them  in  position.  Spread  a layer  of  forcemeat 
upon  them,  put  in  the  rest  of  tho  birds,  and  put 
a layer  of  forcemeat  over  all.  Pill  the  hollow 
in  the  centre  of  the  pie  with  bread  which  has 
been  covered  with  fat  hacon,  put  the  pastry- 
cover  on  the  top,  pinch  the  edges  of  the  pio 
securely,  brush  it  over  with  egg,  and  bake  in 
the  oven.  When  done  enough,  take  off  the 
cover,  remove  the  bread,  and  fill  its  place  with 
scalloped  truffles.  Pour  a little  good  brown 
sauce  over  all,  pile  truffles  on  the  top,  and 
serve.  The  brown  sauce  may  be  made  as 
directed  in  Snipe  Pudding,  Superior. 

Snipes,  Roasted.— Pluck  the  birds  very 
carefully  so  as  not  to  tear  the  tender  skm,  and 
singe  and  truss  without  drawing  them  ( see 
Snipes,  To  Truss).  Hang  the  birds  feet  down- 
wards to  a spit,  put  them  to  a clear  fire,  and 
baste  frequently  with  butter  or  dripping.  When 
they  have  heen  down  five  minutes,  put  under 
them  slices  of  the  crumb  of  bread  toasted  and 
buttered  on  both  sides.  This  toast  is  intended 
to  catch  the  droppings  of  the  trail,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  epicures  a greater  delicacy  than  the 
bird  itself.  A slice  should  be  allowed  for  each 
snipe.  After  the  toast  is  put  under  the  birds,  a 
dish  should  be  held  under  them  when  they  are 
basted.  When  they  are  done  enough,  which 
will  be  when  the  steam  draws  to  the  fire,  flour 
and  brown  them.  Take  them  up,  dish  them 
with  a slice  of  toast  under  each,  and  serve 
without  any  sauce  in  the  dish  with  them. 
If  liked,  a slice  of  lemon  may  accompany  the 
birds,  or  a little  plain  melted  butter  may  be 
sent  to  table  in  a tureen.  Snipes  should  be 
served  very  hot,  or  they  will  be  comparatively 
worthless.  They  should  not  be  over  roasted; 
indeed,  it  is  said  that  some  epicures  consider 
they  are  in  perfection  when  they  have  been 
simply  carried  through  a hot  kitchen.  I he 
thigh  is  the  best  part.  Garnish  the  dish  with 
watercresses.  Some  cooks  tie  slices  of  bacon 
round  the  birds  before  roasting  them,  lime 
to  roast,  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes ; five 
minutes  less  if  liked  underdone.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  to  3s.  per  brace.  Sufficient,  four  snipes 
for  a dish. 

Snipes,  Roasted  (another  way).— Pluck, 
singe,  and  draw  the  snipes,  remove  the  giz- 
zards, and  carefully  preserve  the  trails.  Truss 
the  birds,  cover  them  with  thin  slices  o a 
bacon,  and  tie  these  on  securely  with  twine. 
Put  them  down  beforo  a clear  firo.  -lake  a 
slice  of  tho  crumb  of  bread  for.  each  hud,  and 
toast  and  butter  it  on  both  sides.  Chop  the 
trail,  sproad  it  on  the  toast,  and  put  the  slices 
in  a brisk  oven.  Take  the  birds  up,  and  dish 
them  on  the  slices  of  toast  in  a hot  dish,  lime 
to  roast,  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes. 

Snipes,  Roasted,  with  Truffles.- 

' Pluck  truss,  and  roast  tho  snipes  m tho  usual 
wav  with  slices  of  buttered  toast  under  them. 
When  done  enough,  tako  them  up,  and  put 
inside  each  bird  one  or  two  truffles  which  have 


been  stewed  in  brown  sauce.  Send  the  sauce 
which  remains  to  table  in  a tureen,  and  serve 
very  hot. 

Snipes,  Salmi  of.— Take  the  remains  of 
cold  dressed  6nipes,  and  cut  off  the  meat  in 
neat  slices.  Bruise  the  bones  and  trimmings  in 
a mortar,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan  with 
two  shallots,  two  cloves,  a slice  of  lean  un- 
dressed ham,  a carrot,  a table-spoonful  of 
chopped  mushrooms,  half  a dozen  peppercorns, 
and  a pint  of  stock.  Let  these  ingredients 
stew  gently  together  for  an  hour ; strain  the 
sauce,  and  return  it  to  the  saucepan  with  a slice 
of  fresh  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  half  a 
tumblerful  of  claret  or  madeira,  and  any 
remains  of  toast  covered  with  trail  that  there 
may  be.  Simmer  the  sauce  again  until  it  coats 
the  spoon.  Put  the  slices  of  snipe  into  a clean 
saucepan,  strain  the  sauce  over  them,  and  heat 
them  gently  by  the  side  of  the  fire  without 
allowing  them  to  boil.  Put  the  meat  on  a hot 
dish,  pour  the  sauce  over  it,  and  serve  very  hot. 
Garnish  the  dish  with  fried  sippets.  Time,  an 
hour  and  a half  to  two  hours.  Probable  cost, 
Is.,  exclusive  of  the  birds.  Sufficient  for  three 
or  four  persons. 

Snipes,  Superlative.  — Prepare  some 
forcemeat  as  follows: — Take  three  ounces  of 
fat  bacon  and  three  ounces  of  fowl  s liver,  ana 
cut  both  into  pieces  an  inch  square.  Fry  the 
bacon  over  a sharp  fire,  move  it  about  con- 
stantly, and  in  three  or  four  minutes  add  the 
liver  When  this  is  half  done,  mince  it  finely 
with  the  bacon,  season  the  mixture  with  a 
little  prepared  seasoning  {see  Herbs,  Aromatic, 
Powdered),  add  a little  salt  and  half  a clove  of 
garlic  if  liked,  and  pound  all  in  a mortar  to  a . 
smooth,  compact  mass.  Press  it  through  a wire 
sieve,  and  keep  it  in  a cool  place  if  not  wanted.  . 
immediately.  Roll  out  one-half  of  it  with  * 
little  flour,  form  it  into  a sort  of  thick  band, 
and  arrange  it  in  a circle  at  the  bottom  of 
a dish.  Take  four  partially-roasted  snipes, 
split  them  open  down  the  back,  and  spread 
forcemeat,  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  over  th 
inside  of  each.  Lay  the  birds  m the  centre  of 
the  dish,  and  cover  them  hghtly  with  forcemea  ■ 
Smooth  them  with  the  flat  part  of  a knife  wh  eh 
has  been  dipped  in  hot  water,  and  put  the  d sh 
into  a quick  oven.  Wipe  away  the  fat  winch 
has  come  from  the  forcemeat,  pour  truffle  sauce 
over  the  snipes,  and  serve.  Time  twraty-hv 
minutes  to  bake  tho  entree.  Probable  wst 
of  snipes,  very  variable.  Sufficient  for  three, 
persons. 

Snipes,  to  Truss.  — Handle  tho b^ 
lightly,  pluck  thorn  carefully  so  as  not  to  < J 
the  skin,  and  pick  them  entirely,  neck 
head.  Do  not  draw  thorn,  but  wipe  then 
a clean  soft  cloth.  Twist  tho  joints .of The  hjj 
to  bring  the  feet  back  upon  the  thighs, 
press  the  legs  closo  to  the  ho(|'  ‘1  t)  onph 
head  under  the  wing,  and  pass  the  billthK 

the  thighs  and  body.  Tie  a ,sln1"|s  gtraight, 
legs  and  breast  to  keep  the  leg  • > 0f 

and  pass  it  also  round  the  headand  . M 
the  bill.  Hang  tho  birds  to  the  spit  with 
feet  downwards. 
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Snow. — Recipes  for  the  following  snows 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  head- 
ings:— 

Ari'LE  Pancakes 

Apple  with  Sponge-  Potato 
cake  Quince 

Eggs  as  Snow  Rock,  Snowy 

Lemon  Ruey  under  Snow. 

Snow,  Apple. — This  is  a Danish  dish  for 
dessert.  Take  twenty  large  apples,  and  hake 
them  till  tender  enough  to  draw  off  the  peel ; 
rub  them  through  a tamis  ; add  sugar  to  taste, 
pounded  cinnamon,  and  grated  lemon-peel. 
Keep  stirring  always  the  same  way  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour ; beat  up  the  whites  of  six  eggs 
to  a stiff  froth,  add  it,  and  still  keep  stirring. 
Pix  a hoop  on  a sheet  of  paper,  butter  it,  and 
pour  the 'snow  in;  bake  in  a very  cool  oven. 
Apple  snOw  may  be  iced. 

Snowball  Fritters. — Break  three  fresh 
eggs  into  a bowl,  take  out  the  specks,  and  beat 
them  well.  Mix  with  them  three-quarters  of 
a pint  of  sour  cream,  and  add  gradually  as 
much  flour  as  will  make  a batter  so  stiff  that  a 
fork  will  stand  upright  in  it.  Stir  into  this 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  beer,  and  add  a table- 
spoonful of  sugar,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  a few 
cardamom  seeds.  Make  half  a pound  of  butter 
or  fat  boiling  hot  in  a saute-pan,  drop  the 
batter  into  this  from  the  end  of  a spoon,  and 
fry  the  snowballs  till  they  are  lightly  set. 
Drain  them  on  a sieve  covered  with  blotting- 
paper,  and  serve  on  a neatly -folded  napkin. 
Sift  powdered  sugar  thickly  over  them.  The 
fat  in  which  the  fritters  were  fried  should  be 
clarified,  and  may  be  used  for  a similar  purpose 
again  and  again.  Time  to  fry,  four  or  five 
miputes.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons. 

Snowballs  (a  German  recipe). — Take  a 
pint  and  a half  of  milk,  and  set  it  on  the  fire. 
When  it  boils,  throw  in  a few  grated  bitter 
almonds,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter, 
and  two  ounces  of  sugar.  Continue  stirring, 
and  pour  in  eight  or  nine  spoonfuls  of  flour 
mixed  in  a little  milk,  and  keep  stirring  till  it 
has  become  a stiff  mass  which  falls  from  the 
spoon  and  saucepan.  Take  out  the  preparation, 
and  have  ready  seven  or  eight  eggs  beat  up, 
which  add  to  the  paste.  Work  all  well  together, 
butter  a baking-tin,  and  with  a spoon  drop  the 
paste  on  it  in  little  balls,  which  will  greatly 
swell  in  the  hairing.  Put  them  in  a moderately- 
heated  oven,  and  when  done  strew  them  thickly 
with  sugar. 

Snowballs,  Anple  ( see  Apple  Snow- 
balls). 

Snowballs,  Orange  ( see  Orange  Snow- 
balls) . 

Snowballs,  Rice.  — No.  1.  Wash  half 
a pound  of  rice  in  two  or  three  waters  and 
pick  out  all  imperfect  grains.  Throw  it  into  a 
Saucepan  of  fast-boiling  water,  and  boil  quickly 
for  ten  minutes;  drain,  and  cool  it.  Paro 

■ five  or  six  largo  baking  apples,  and  carefully 
8coop  the  core  without  dividing  them.  Put 
into  the  hollow  of  each  a little  grated  lemon- 
nn4  or  cinnamon  and  sugar.  Divide  tho 


rice  into  as  many  portions  as  there  are  apples, 
and  spread  each  portion  in  a circular  form  on 
a separate  cloth.  Lay  the  fruit  in  the  centre, 
and  tie  the  cloth  to  cover  the  apple  with 
the  rice.  Put  the  puddings  into  boiling  water, 
and  keep  themboiling  quickly  until  done  enough. 
Turn  the  snowballs  upon  a hot  dish,  strew  pow- 
dered sugar  thickly  over  them,  and  send  melted 
butter  to  table  with  them.  If  liked,  oranges, 
skinned  and  cleared  from  the  thick  white  skin, 
may  be  substituted  for  the  apples.  Time  to  boil, 
an  horn’  and  a half.  Probable  cost  of  snowballs, 
Id.  each.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 
No.  2.  Wash  and  pick  half  a pound  of  rice; 
drain  it,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan,  with  a pinch 
of  salt  and  about  a quart  of  water.  Cover  the- 
saucepan  closely,  and  let  its  contents  simmer 
gently  until  the  water  is  absorbed.  Dip  some 
small  moulds  or  tea-cups  into  cold  water  for  a 
moment ; press  the  boiled  rice  into  them,  then, 
turn  them  in  shapes  upon  a dish,  sift  powdered 
sugar  thickly  over  them,  and  send  wine  sauce  or 
melted  butter  to  table  in  a tureen.  Time  to 
boil,  about  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  6d.,  ex- 
clusive of  wine.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Snowballs,  Rice  (another way). — See  Rice- 
Snowballs. 

Snow  Cake. — Beat  four  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  to  cream ; then  add  gradually  four  ounces 
cf  powdered  sugar,  a pinch  of  salt,  half  a pound 
of  arrowroot,  and  any  flavouring  that  may 
be  liked — lemon,  almond,  or  vanilla.  Whisk 
the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  snow,  stir  them 
into  the  mixture,  and  beat  it  again  till  it  is 
light  and  white.  Butter  a shallow  mould  ol 
tin  with  raised  edges,  pour  in  the  batter,  and 
bake  in  a gentle  oven.  It  should  not  be 
allowed  to  acquire  any  colour.  When  done 
enough,  let  it  cool  a little,  then  with  a sharp 
knife  divide  it  into  pieces  about  two  inches 
square.  Keep  it  in  a cool,  dry  place.  Time  to 
bake,  about  an  hour  and  a quarter.  Probable 
cost,  varying  with  the  quality  of  the  arrowroot. 
Sufficient  for  a small  cake. 

Snow  Cheese. — Blanch  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  sweet  almonds,  pound  them  in  a mor- 
tar, and  add  a table-spoonful  of  ratafia  and 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  rose-water.  Stir  the 
paste  into  a quart  of  thick  cream,  and  add  tho 
strained  juice  of  three  lemons  and  as  much 
white  sugar  as  will  sweeten  the  cream  plea- 
santly. Whisk  the  mixture  till  it  begins  to 
thicken,  then  pour  it  into  a mould,  and  set  it 
in  a cool  place.  In  twelve  hours  it  will  be 
ready  for  turning  out. , 

Snow  Cocoa-nut  (to  serve  with  moulded 
jolly  and  jam). — Break  up  a cocoa-nut,  pare  off 
the  brown  skin,  and  throw  the  pieces  of  whit© 
meat  into  cold  water  for  a short  time.  Grate 
these  on  a coarse  grater,  and  pile  tho  snow 
lightly  in  a glass  dish. 

Snow  Custard  (a  German  recipe). — Take 
a pint  of  milk,  a pint  of  cream,  quarter  of  a, 
pound  of  white  sugar,  and  a stick  of  cinnamon, 
and  set  them  on  tho  fire ; when  the  prepara- 
tion begins  to  boil,  pour  in  the  yolks  of  ten 
eggs  which  havo  been  beaten  up  in  a few  spoon- 
iuls  of  cold  milk;  keep  it  well  stirred  all  tho 
time  till  it  begins  again  to  boil ; then  take  out 
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tho  cinnamon,  and  stir  in  the  whites,  which 
must  also  have  been  beaten  up  ; turn  it  quickly 
all  tho  time,  that  it  may  not  run  over;  when 
it  has  assumed  a thielrish  appearance,  put  it 
into  a dish  garnished  with  rataiia  cakes  and 
pastry  alternately. 

Snowdon  Pudding.—  Slued  four  ounces 
of  beef  s>:et  very  finely,  and  mix  with  it  a pinch 
of  salt,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  pounded  sugar, 
one  ounce  of  sago,  three  ounces  of  orange 
marmalade,  half  a pound  of  grated  bread- 
crumbs, three  well-beaten  eggs,  and  a dessert- 
spoonful of  brandy.  Beat  the  ingredients  to- 
gether till  the  mixture  is  quite  smooth.  Butter 
a mould  thickly,  dredge  a little  flour  upon  it, 
and  stick  into  it  oven  rows  of  raisins.  Put  the 
pudding  into  it  very  gently,  and  in  table- 
spoonfuls, not  to  disturb  the  raisins,  lay  a 
round  of  oiled  or  buttered  paper  on  the  surface, 
and.  tie  the  pudding  in  a cloth.  Boil  or  steam 
it  till  done.  Let  it  stand  a few  minutes  after 
it  is  taken  up  before  turning  it  out.  Send  wine 
sauce  to  table  with  it.  If  liked,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  apricot  jam  may  be  substituted  for 
tho  marmalade,  and  a table-spoonful  of  ground 
rice  for  the  sago.  Time  to  boil  the  pudding, 
about  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  9d.  Sufficient 
f©r  four  or  five  persons. 

Soda  Biscuits. — No.  1.  Rub  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter  into  a pound  of  flour,  and  add 
a pinch  of  salt  and  six  table-spoonfuls  of  pow- 
dered sugar.  Whisk  two  eggs,  and  stir  them 
into  the  flour ; add  a tea-spoonful  of  carbonate 
of  soda  dissolved  in  a spoonful  of  hot  milk,  and 
beat  the  mixture  till  it  is  smooth  and  light. 
Roll  the  pastry  out  to  the  thickness  of  half  an 
inch,  stamp  it  into  fancy  shapes,  and  bake  im- 
mediately in  a quick  oven.  No.  2.  Dissolve  six 
ounces  of  butter,  six  ounces  of  sugar,  a pinch  of 
salt,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  in 
a pint  of  warm  milk,  and  stir  into  the  liquor  as 
much  flour  as  will  form  a stiff  dough.  Knead 
the  pastry  till  it  is  smooth  and  light,  and  roll 
it  out  to  the  thickness  of  a quarter  of  an  inch. 
Stamp  it  in  rounds  and  bake  immediately. 
No.  3.  Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  mix  it  with 
a pound  of  flour,  and  add  a pinch  of  salt.  Dis- 
solve a tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a 
tabic-spoonful  of  warm  milk ; stir  this  into  tho 
flour,  with  additional  milk,  to  make  a stiff  dough. 
Knead  well,  beat  with  a rolling-pin,  and  roll 
the  dough  out  very  thin.  Stamp  it  into  fancy 
biscuits,  and  bake  these  in  a moderate  oven. 
When  tho  biscuits  are  crisp  they  will  be  suf- 
ficiently baked.  Time  to  bake  the  biscuits, 
twelve  to  twenty  minutes. 

Soda  Bread. — Mix  thoroughly  equal  parts 
of  tartaric  acid  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  put 
the  mixture  asido  to  be  used  as  required.  Dis- 
solve a tea-spoonful  of  tho  powder  and  a pinch 
of  salt  in  a broakfast-cupful  of  milk,  and  stir 
the  liquor  into  a pound  of  flour.  Knead  the 
dough  till  it  is  smooth  and  light,  put  it  into  a 
tin,  and  bake  tho  loaf  in  a brisk  oven.  Some- 
times sour  milk  or  buttermilk  is  uBed  instead  of 
sweet  milk,  and  then  a smaller  proportion  of 
tartaric  acid  is  required.  Time  to  bake,  about  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  3d.  for  a loaf  this  size. 

Soda  Bread  (another  way). — See  Bread, 
Soda. 


Soda  Cake. — No.  1.  Rub  a quarter  of  a 
pound  oi  butter  into  a pound  of  flour;  then 
add  a pinch  of  salt,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  stoned  raisins,  or  half  a pound  of  picked 
and  dried  currants,  half  a pound  of  powdered 
sugar,  and  a quarter  of  a grated  nutmeg. 
Mix  the  dry  ingredients  thoroughly.  Dissolve 
a tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a tea- 
cupful of  warm  milk.  Whisk  throe  fresh  eggs, 
and  mix  them  with  tho  milk.  Beat  all  well 
together  for  a few  minutes.  Butter  the  tins, 
and  line  them  with  oiled  paper.  Pour  in  the 
mixture,  and  bake  the  cakes  in  a well-heated, 
steady  oven.  If  a richer  cake  is  required,  the 
quantity  of  butter  should  be  increased.  As  a 
varioty,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  candied  peel  or 
one  ounce  of  pounded  sweet  almonds  may  be 
substituted  for  the  currants,  but  then  a little 
more  soda  will  be  needed.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  cake  should  be  put  into  the  oven 
immediately  after  the  soda  is  added,  and  that  it 
should  be  thoroughly  baked.  When  (lone  enough, 
turn  it  out  carefully,  and  let  it  rest  in  a slanting 
position  on  the  edge  of  a basin  till  cool.  If 
liked,  the  batter  can  be  spread  half  an  inch  deep 
in  a shallow  pan,  then  cut  into  squares  when  done 
enough.  If  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  cake  will 
be  baked  in  twenty  minutes.  Time  to  bake, 
one  large  cake,  one  hour  and  three-quarters; 
two  small  cakes,  one  hour  each.  Probable  cost, 
8d.  per  pound. 

Soda  Cake  (another  way). — Rub  half  a 
pound  of  sweet  butter  into  a pound  of  flour, 
add  a pinch  of  salt,  half  a pound  of  picked  and 
dried  currants,  a quarter  of  a grated  nutmeg, 
three  ounces  of  finely-shred  candied  peel  (lemon, 
orange,  or  citron),  and  two  well-beaten  eggs. 
Dissolve  a small  tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda  in  the  third  of  a pint  of  lukewarm  milk. 
Beat  the  ingredients  well  together,  and  bake 
the  cake  as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  soda  is 
put  in.  Turn  tho  dough  into  a buttered  tin, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Time  to  bake, 
about  an  hour  and  three-quarters.  Probable 
cost,  9d.  per  pound. 

Soda  Cakes,  Economical. — No.  1. 

Rub  six  ounces  of  good  beef  dripping  into  a 
pound  of  flour;  add  a pinch  of  salt,  a tea-spoom- 
ful  of  mixed  spice,  a table-spoonful  of  caraway, 
seeds,  and  six  ounces  of  moist  sugar.  Mix  the 
dry  ingredients  thoroughly.  Add  a tea-spoonful 
of  vinegar  and  a tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda  dissolved  in  half  a pint  of  lukewarm  milk. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Probable  cost,  4d. 
per  pound.  No.  2.  Rub  eight  ounces  of  good 
beef  dripping  into  two  pounds  of  flour;  add 
a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  six  table-spoonfuls  of 
sugar,  six  ounces  of  picked  and  dried  currants, 
a little  nutmeg  or  spice,  tliree  eggs,  and  a pint 
of  lukewarm  milk,  in  which  a tea-spoonful  of 
carbonate  of  soda  has  been  dissolved.  Mix 
thoroughly,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
Time  to  bake,  one  hour  or  more,  according  to 
tho  size  of  the  cakes.  Probable  oost,  Gd.  per 
pound. 

Soda  Cakes  (another  way). — Take  six 
ounces  of  butter,  and  mix  with  it  one  pound  of 
flour;  work  it  into  small  crumbs.  Mix  with 
this  half  a pound  of  sugar,  half  a pint  of  boiling 
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milk,  three  eggs,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and 
eight  ounces  of  currants.  Beat  the  whole  well 
j;  and  lightly  together  ; then  strew  over  it  a very 
ij  small  tea-spoonful  of  finely-powdered  carbon - 
('  ate  of  soda.  Beat  the  cake  again  for  three  or 
' four  minutes,  and  then  bake  it  from  one  hour 
| to  an  hour  and  a half. 

Soda  Cream  (see  Cream,  Soda). 

Soda  Scones. — Make  a stiff  paste  with  a 
pound  of  flour,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  as  much  buttermilk  as  is 
required.  Roll  this  out  to  the  thickness  of  half 
an  inch,  cut  it  into  small  three-cornered  pieces, 
and  bako  these  on  a girdle  over  a clear  fire. 
When  done  enough,  cut  the  scones  open,  butter 
them  with  fresh  butter,  and  serve  hot.  If  more 
convenient,  milk  a day  old  may  be  substituted 
for  the  buttermilk. 

Soda  Water  {see  Summer  Beverages) . 

Soda  Water,  Bottled.— Take  a sufficient 
I number  of  soda-water  bottles,  and  fill  them 
! with  clear  water ; fit  corks  to  them,  then  set 
them  down.  Lift  them  one  by  one,  and  add 
half  a drachm  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  ten  or 
twelve  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  Cork  and  wire 
the  bottles  immediately.  Soda  water  should 
always  be  kept  in  a cool  place,  with  the  necks 
of  the  bottles  downwards. 

Soda  Water,  Milk  and.— Heat  nearly 
to  boiling  a tea-cupful  of  milk,  and  dissolve 
in  it  a tea-spoonful  of  refined  sugar;  put  it 
into  a large  tumbler,  and  pour  over  it  two- 
thirds  of  a bottle  of  soda  water.  This  is  an 
' excellent  mode  of  taking  milk  when  the  stomach 
is  charged  with  acid,  and  consequently  apt  to 
feel  oppressed  by  milk  alone. 

Sole  — The  sole  holds  a prominent  position 
amongst  flat  fish,  being  second  to  the  turbot 
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» only  in  excellence.  It  is  highly  esteemed,  and 
5 | deservedly  so,  as  its  flesh  is  firm  and  delicate. 
1 I It  is  caught  in  great  abundance  all  the  year 
■ round,  and  may  therefore  be  almost  always 
ill  obtained  in  good  condition.  Solos  are  best 
when  quite  fresh,  though  in  cool  weathor  they 


may  be  kept  until  the  second  day  without  being 
materially  spoiled.  In  fishing  towns  they  may 
frequently  be  bought  alive,  then  killed,  and 
fried  immediately.  They  are  then  in  perfection. 
The  skin  of  the  back  is  sometimes  black  and 
sometimes  white,  the  colour  varying  with  the 
nature  of  the  ground  on  which  the  fish  feeds. 
Soles  vary  in  size,  from  the  little  fish  called 
tongues  or  slips  to  large  fish  weighing  eight  or 
nine  pounds  per  pair.  Those  in  roe  are  rather 
insipid  in  flavour.  They  are  best  filleted.  Very 
large  fish  may  be  boiled,  and  served  like  turbot, 
which  they  somewhat  resemble  in  flavour.  Soles 
may  be  served  in  a variety  of  ways,  but  are  best 
when  fried.  To  prepare  them,  scale  and  gut 
them,  and  take  the  skin  off  the  back ; wash 
them  well,  and  be  careful  to  take  out  the  roe ; 
wash  it,  and  return  it  to  its  place,  pressing  it 
down  upon  the  bone ; trim  the  fins  neatly,  dry 
the  fish  perfectly,  wrap  it  in  a soft  cloth,  anil 
leave  it  in  a cool  place  to  stiffen  till  wanted. 
When  practicable,  soles  should  be  cleaned  a 
couple  of  hours  before  they  are  dressed. 

Sole  (a  la  Colbert). — Take  a thick  sole, 
scale  it,  draw  off  the  dark  skin,  and  clean  it ; 
with  a sharp  knife  loosen  the  flesh  from  the  bone 
on  one  side,  without  taking  it  off ; make  an 
incision  on  both  sides  of  the  bone  down  the 
length  of  the  fish,  and  with  the  handle  of  a 
knife  break  it  in  one  or  two  places,  so  that 
when  the  fish  is  done  enough  the  bone  may  be 
removed  without  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the 
fish.  Replace  the  flesh  on  the  bone  where  it 
has  been  disturbed ; egg  and  bread-crumb  the 
fish,  let  it  stand  an  hour,  and  then  fry  in 
the  usual  way  ( see  Sole,  Filed).  When  done 
enough,  carefully  remove  the  back  bone,  and  in 
the  cavity  thus  made  place  a little  maitre  d’hotel 
butter.  Serve  the  fish  on  a hot  dish,  garnish 
with  parsley,  and  send  a cut  lemon,  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, plain  melted  butter  or  maitre  d’hotcl 
sauce  to  table  with  it.  The  maitre  d’hotel 
butter  may  be  made  as  follows  :• — Wash  a hand- 
ful of  picked  parsley-leaves,  chop  them  finely, 
put  them  in  the  corner  of  a napkin,  dip  them  in 
cold  water,  and  wring  them  dry.  This  second 
washing  will  decrease  the  raw  taste  of  the 
parsley.  Put  it  in  a basin,  and  with  it  a piece  of 
fresh  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice. 
Mix  the  butter  and  parsley  with  the  point  of 
a knife  till  smooth  and  creamy,  when  it  will  bo 
ready  for  use.  It  must  not  be  melted,  or  it 
j would  turn  oily.  Time,  about  twenty  minutes 
to  fry  a thick  fish.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Gd. 
Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Sole  (ala  Maitre  d’Hotol).- -Have  two  or  three 
solos  filleted ; stew  the  heads  and  bones  in  about 
half  a pint  of  water,  place  the  fillets  of  the  soles 
in  a flat  cotelette-pan  in  about  a wine-glassful 
of  this  water,  simmer  two  and  a half  minutes 
each  side ; turn  the  remainder  of  the  water 
into  sauce,  by  putting  two  ounces  of  butter,  a 
little  cayenne  and  salt  and  chopped  parsley, 
thickening  with  arrowroot ; add  a tea-spoon- 
ful  of  shallot  vinegar,  or  the  squeeze  of  half  a 
lemon,  pour  over,  and  serve. 

Sole  (a  la  Mcnnibrc). — Clean,  skin,  and 
empty  a fine  fresh  solo,  cut  away  the  fins  and 
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gills,  and  with  a sharp  knife  mako  four  gashes 
right  across  it  on  both  sides.  Rub  into  these  a 
little  salt  and  chopped  onion  ; dip  the  sole  in 
flour,  and  broil  it  over  a clear  but  gentlo  fire. 
Lay  it  on  a hot  dish,  rub  it  well  on  both  sides 
with  a slice  of  fresh  butter  which  has  been 
mixed  with  the  juice  of  a lemon  and  a little 
cayenne,  put  it  in  a brisk  oven  for  a minute  or 
two,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time,  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  according  to  thickness.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  to  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Sole  (a  la  Miromesnil) . — Take  three  soles, 
scale  them  on  both  sides,  and  empty  them 
nicely  without  injuring  the  flesh.  Make  an 
incision  on  the  black  side.  Fry  them  without 
dipping  them  into  flour.  When  they  are  done, 
drain  them  on  a clean  cloth,  open  the  place 
where  you  have  made  the  incision,  cut  the  bone 
near  the  head  and  tail,  and  draw  it  out.  Let 
the  fish  cool.  Make  a steward’s  sauce  cold; 
that  is  to  say,  mix  a lump  of  butter  with  some 
parsley  chopped  very  fine,  pepper,  salt,  and 
the  juice  of  a lemon.  Divide  the  buttei-  into 
three  equal  parts,  and  put  one  part  into  the 
opening  of  each  sole ; close  the  opening,  and 
make  the  whole  stick  by  means  of  the  yolk 
of  an  egg ; put  a few  crumbs  of  bread  at  the 
joint.  Beat  two  eggs,  then  dip  the  soles  into 
them,  and  next  into  crumbs  of  bread,  equally 
on  all  sides.  When  dinner-time  is  come,  fry 
the  soles  in  hot  dripping.  They  are  done  as 
soon  as  they  are  coloured.  The  sauce  is 
found  in  the  sole  itself.  This  is  what  we  call 
in  France  an  entree  hour geo  ise  — a city  dish. 


Sole  (au  Gratin).— This  dish  is  much  liked, 
but  as  only  one  sole  can  be  cooked  at  a time, 
the  guests  should  not  exceed  four,  unless  the 
fish  be  a large  one.  The  French  have  an  oblong 
metal  dish,  mostly  in  silver,  for  the  purpose,  so 
that  the  sole  may  be  served  in  the  dish  m which 
it  is  cooked.  Grease  the  bottom  of  the  dish 
with  butter  to  prevent  the  fish  sticking,  chop 
some  parsley  and  a shallot,  spread  lightly,  add 
some  salt  and  pepper,  a little  wine  or  brandy, 
lay  the  sole  upon  it,  spread  over  the  same 
things  on  the  top  of  the  sole,  and  some  lumps 
of  butter,  with  some  button  mushrooms,  or  a 
table- spoonful  of  ketchup  and  a little  of  any 
gravy  that  may  be  at  hand ; rasp  over  some 
bread-crumbs,  and  cook  the  fish  gently  m the 
oven.  Time,  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  the  thickness. 


Sole  (au  Gratin— another  way).— Prepare 
and  wash  the  soles  as  in  the  recipe  Soles  with 
Water  Souchet,  and  rub  the  dish  with  a little 
butter;  spread  over  it  parsley,  shallot,  and 
mushroom  (each  chopped),  salt,  pepper,  &c. , 
lay  the  soles  over  this,  and  on  the  top  of  them 
spread  somo  fine  raspings  of  crust  of  broad, 
and  parsley  chopped,  &c.,  as  under.  Put 
several  small  bits  of  butter  over  the  soles,  a 
glassful  of  whito  wine,  a tea-spoonful  of  each  of 
the  following  articles— essence  of  anchovies, 
cavicc,  chilli  vinegar,  and  Harvey’s  Sauce;  and 
when  the  soles  have  been  in  the  oven  ten 
minutes  or  more,  mix  with  the  spoon  the  sauce 
that  vou  baste  the  fish  with.  Mind,  the  sauce 
must  be  short,  as  it  is  called  au  gratin.  I his  is 
a very  palatable  dish. 


Sole,  Baked. — Take  a thick  and  very 
fresh  sole,  scale,  skin,  and  trim  it,  wipe  it  dry 
with  a soft  cloth,  and  if  convenient  let  it  lie 
folded  in  this  in  a cool  place  for  an  hour  or 
moro  before  dressing.  Season  lightly  with  salt 
and  pepper,  flour  well,  and,  if  liked,  egg  and 
bread-crumb  the  sole  twice.  Lay  it  in  a buttered 
baking-dish,  put  little  pieces  of  butter  here  and 
there  upon  it,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
Shake  the  dish  occasionally  to  keep  the  fish 
from  sticking  to  the  bottom.  When  done 
enough,  lay  it  on  a reversed  sieve  before  the 
fire  for  a few  minutes  to  drain  the  fat  from, 
it.  Put  it  on  a hot  dish,  covered  with  a nap- 
kin, and  garnish  with  parsley  and  cut  lemon. 
Send  melted  butter  flavoured  with  anchovy 
sauce  and  chilli  vinegar  to  table  in  a tureen; 
or  make  sauce  by  mixing  the  gravy  which 
flows  from  the  fish  with  a little  lemon-juice,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  the  essence  of  anchovies,  and 
a spoonful  of  stock.  A glassful  of  wine  is 
sometimes  added  to  sauce  thus  made,  but  it  is 
scarcely  necessary.  If  more  than  one  sole  is  to 
be  baked,  it  should  be  remembered  that  they 
must  be  done  in  single  layers,  that  is,  they 
must  not  be  laid  one  upon  the  top  of  another. 
Time  to  bake  the  sole,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  pair.  Suffi- 
cient, one  good-sized  sole  for  three  persons. 


Sole,  Baked  (au  Gratin).— Choose  a thick 
sole  as  fresh  as  possible.  Cleanse  it,  remove 
,he  gills,  scale  it,  and  strip  ofi  the  dark  skin  by 
jutting  it  at  the  tail  end  and  drawing  it  over 
-he  head.  Wash  it  well,  and  wipe  it  dry;  trim 
lav  ay  the  fins,  and  with  a sharp  knife  make 
rn  incision  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep  down 
each  side  of  the  back-bone  on  the  skinned  side. 
Butter  a baking-dish  rather  thickly,  and  lay 
the  sole  in  it.  Sprinkle  a little  pepper  and  salt 
over  it,  and  a few  fine  bread-raspmgs,  and  add 
about  a dozen  mushrooms  chopped  small,  a 
small  handful  of  picked,  washed,  and  chopped 
parsley-leaves,  and  one  finely-minced  shallot. 
Cover  the  surface  of  the  sole  thickly  with  fine 
raspings,  and  moisten  the  fish  with  a glassful  of 
French  white  wine,  a tea-spoonful  of  anchovy 
essence,  and  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom-  uice 
or  ketchup.  Put  the  dish  in  the  oven  till  the 
sole  is  done  enough.  If  the  dish  in  which  t e 
fish  was  baked  is  suitable,  serve  the  fish  m it, 
if  not,  lift  the  fish  carefully  with  a fish  slice, 
lay  it  on  a hot  dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  over. 
Another  table-spoonful  of  wine  may  be  added 
to  the  sauce.  If  the  surface  of  the  fish  is  not 
sufficiently  coloured,  a salamander  or  red-hot 
shovel  may  be  held  over  it  for  a fewminut^ 
When  expense  is  a consideration,  a S‘nssh'  . 
cider  or  perry  will  be  found  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  the  light  wine.  Time  to  bake, 
to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  the  size  Of 
sole.  Probable  cost,  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  for  a g 
sizod  sole.  Sufficient  for  three  persons. 

Sole,  Baked  (on  Matelote  Nonnande).-- 
This  dish  very  much  resembles  Solis  A 
mando  proper.  Prepare  a stuffing  ftS  *l1  A 
—Mince  finely  and  separatdy  a doze 
rooms,  a small  handful  of  pmkc  , -n_ 

parsley-leaves,  and  one  shallot.  JUi  n> 

gradients  together,  put  them  i J « ^ • 

and  fry  them  with  two  ounces  of  fresh  huw* 
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a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  a small  pinch  of 
powdered  spice.  Stir  the  mixture  over  the  fire 
for  five  or  six  minutes,  take  it  off  the  fire,  beat 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  mix  them  with  the 
herbs ; stir  them  over  the  fire  again  for  about 
half  a minute,  and  spread  the  forcemeat  on  a 
plate  to  cool.  Cleanse  and  trim  a fresh  thick 
sole.  Remove  the  bone  carefully  so  as  not  to 
deform  the  fish,  and  put  the  cold  forcemeat  in 
the  cavity  thus  prepared.  Lay  the  sole  in  a 
buttered  dish  or  saucepan,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  moisten  with  a glassful  of  French 
white  wine  or  cider  ( see  Sole,  Normande) — a 
wine-glassful  will  be  enough  for  one  sole.  Cover 
the  fish  with  buttered  white  paper,  to  prevent 
its  acquiring  any  colour,  and  bake  until  done 
enough.  "Watch  it  carefully  whilst  it  is  baking, 
as  if  it  is  too  much  done  it  will  be  good  for 
nothing.  Serve  on  a hot  dish.  If  liked,  tomato 
or  shrimp  sauce  may  be  sent  to  table  with  the 
fish.  Time  to  bake  the  sole,  according  to  size. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  for  one  thick  sole. 

Sole,  Baked,  with  Fine  Herbs. — Take 
a thick  sole,  perfectly  fresh.  Cleanse,  scale,  and 
skin  it,  and  carefully  remove  the  back-bone 
without  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the  fish. 
Mince  separately  a shallot  and  a small  hand- 
ful of  picked  and  washed  parsley-leaves.  Mix 
these  ingredients,  and  fry  them  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  powdered  sweet  herbs  in  two  ounces 
of  butter  for  five  or  six  minutes.  Throw  in  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  bread-crumbs  and  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs;  shake  all  quickly 
together  for  half  a minute,  and  turn  the  force- 
meat out  to  cool.  Put  it  in  the  place  of  the 
bone  inside  the  fish.  Put  the  fish  in  a buttered 
baking-dish,  sprinkle  pepper  and  salt  over  it, 
dredge  flour  upon  it,  place  little  pieces  of  butter 
here  and  there  upon  it,  and  add  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water.  Lay 
the  fish  in  a hot  dish,  strain  the  sauce  over  it, 
and  garnish  with  cut  lemon  and  parsley.  If 
additional  sauce  is  required,  put  an  ounce  of 
butter  and  an  ounce  of  flour  into  a saucepan. 
Stir  these  over  the  fire  for  two  minutes,  then 
add  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  water  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt.  Stir  the  sauce  over  the 
fire  till  it  boils,  pour  the  liquor  from  the  solo 
into  it,  and  stir  into  it  a table-spoonful  of  the 
fried  herbs  which  were  used  for  stuffing  the 
fish,  made  and  preserved  for  the  purpose.  Take 
the  sauce  off  the  fire,  stir  into  it  until  dissolved 
a slice  of  fresh  butter,  and  it  will  be  ready  fox- 
use.  Time  to  bake  the  sole,  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  according  to  size.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
or  Is.  Gd.  for  one  large  sole.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Sole,  Baked,  withFine  Herbs  (another 
, way). — Cleanse,  scale,  trim,  and  skin  a sole. 
Lay  it  in  a buttered  baking-dish,  season  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  sprinkle  a dozen  chopped 
mushrooms,  a finely-minced  shallot,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley  over  it.  Cover  with 
thick  white  sauce,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven.  "When  dono  enough,  lift  the  sole  upon  a 
hot  dish  with  a fish-slice ; add  tho  juico  of  half 
a lemon  to  tho  sauce,  and  stir  into  it  until  dis- 
solved a slice  of  fi-esh  butter  ; pour  it  over  the 
fish,  and  serve.  Time  to  bake,  according  to 


size.  Probable  cost,  one  thick  sole,  from  Is. 
to  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  three  persons. 

Sole,  Baked,  with  Wine  Sauce. — 

Cleanse,  scale,  skin,  trim,  and  dry  a thick  sole, 
and  with  a sharp  knife  make  an  incision  down 
each  side  of  the  back -bone.  Season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  put  it  into  a baking-dish 
thickly  buttered,  and  pour  upon  it  half  a pint 
of  French  white  wine,  or,  where  economy  is  a 
consideration,  a pint  of  cider  or  perry.  Bake 
the  fish  in  a moderate  oven.  When  done 
enough,  stir  the  liquor  into  half  a pint  of  good 
melted  butter,  let  it  boil  up,  and  add  a dessert- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley.  Take  the  sauce 
off  the  fire,  and  stir  into  it  until  dissolved  an 
ounce  of  fresh  butter.  Lift  the  fish  carefully 
with  a fish-slice  upon  a hot  dish,  pour  the  sauce 
over,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time  to  bake,  about 
fifteen  minutes,  according  to  size.  Probable 
cost,  a large  sole,  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
three  persons. 

Sole,  Boiled. — The  flesh  of  a boiled  sole 
is  tender  and  delicate,  and  somewhat  resembles 
turbot  in  flavour.  It  is  particularly  suited  for 
invalids  and  convalescents.  Choose  the  fish 
fresh,  and  very  thick — a sole  for  boiling  should 
weigh  at  least  two  pounds.  Scale  and  clean  it, 
remove  the  fins  and  gills,  but  do  not  take  off 
the  brown  skin.  Put  it  into  plenty  of  cold 
water  with  a table-spoonful  of  salt  and  a table- 
spoonful of  vinegar ; let  the  liquor  boil,  skim 
carefully,  then  draw  the  pan  to  the  side,  and 
let  its  contents  simmer  very  gently  till  the  fish 
is  done  enough.  When  this  point  is  reached,  the 
flesh  will  shrink  from  the  bone.  In  taking  up 
the  sole,  set  the  fish-drainer  across  the  kettle  for 
a minute,  then  lay  the  fish  on  a dish,  covered 
with  a wai'm  napkin.  The  white  side  must 
be  uppei-most.  Garnish  with  parsley  and  cut 
lemon,  and  send  melted  butter,  or  shrimp,  an- 
chovy, caper,  lobster,  or  oyster  sauce  to  table 
in  a tureen.  Some  cooks  plunge  the  fish  into 
boiling  water,  and  boil  it  gently  until  done 
enough,  but  it  is  more  usual  to  put  it  into  cold 
water.  Time  to  boil  the  fish,  according  to 
size.  A good-sized  fish  will  take  seven  or  eight 
minutes  from  the  time  the  water  boils. 

Sole,  Buttered. — Clean,  scale,  skin,  and 
dry  the  fish.  'Rub  a tin  dish  quickly  with  a 
clove  of  garlic  freshly  cut,  lay  the  Soles  in  it, 
and  dredge  flour  upon  them.  Put  little  pieces 
of  butter  here  and  there  upon  them,  allowing 
three  ounces  of  butter  for  each  moderate-sized, 
sole,  and  bake  them  until  done  enough  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Lay  them  on  a hot  dish,  pour 
tho  butter  over,  and.  sprinkle  on  them  a tea- 
spoonful of  finely -minced  parsley.  Servo  very 
hot.  Time  to  bake,  about  twenty  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  size.  Probable  cost,  soles,  Is.  Gd.  to 
2s.  6d.  per  pair. 

Sole,  Choosing  of.— -Soles  should  be 
chosen  thick,  firm,  and  fi-csh,  with  tho  under 
part  of  a delicate  cream-colour.  The  colour, 
as  well  as  the  smell,  is  a tost  of  freshness. 
Medium-sized  fish  are  the  best. 

Sole,  Cold. — Divide  tho  cold  fish  into  fil- 
lets. Put  a lump  of  clarified  fat  or  butter  into 
the  saucepan.  When  melted,  dredge  in  half  a 
tabic-spoonful  of  flour,  and  let  it  fry  till  brown. 
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Then  put  in  an  onion  cut  in  quarters.  When 
thcso  quarters  are  brown,  add  a bunch  of  herbs 
and,  gradually,  a cupful  of  broth  or  water,  half 
a wine-glassful  of  vinegar,  and  a little  ketchup. 
Let  the  sauce  stew  very  gently  till  the  onion  is 
melted ; then  season  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Let  it  simmer  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer. 
Put  in  the  fish  with  a pickled  gherkin  or  two 
cut  into  small  bits,  or  in  preference  a few 
capers.  Let  the  whole  simmer  together  for 
ten  minutes,  and  if  the  sauce  is  not  thick 
enough,  add  a little  butter  rolled  in  Hour. 

Sole  Croquettes. — Take  the  remains  of 
cold  dressed  sole,  lift  tho  flesh  from  the  bones, 
and  tear  it  into  flakes  with  two  forks ; then  put 
it  into  a saucepan  with  a small  proportion  of 
white  sauce,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  a 
little  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt.  A quarter  of  a 
tea-spoonful  of  chopped  onion  may  be  added  if 
liked,  or  the  saucepan  can  be  rubbed  with  a 
freshly-cut  onion.  Stir  the  mixture  over  the 
lire  for  a few  minutes  till  tho  eggs  are  set, 
spread  it  on  a dish,  and  leave  it  in  a cool  place 
till  it  is  firm  and  cold.  Divide  the  croquette- 
meat  into  equal-sized  parts,  and  roll  these  to 
the  shape  of  corks  or  balls.  Dip  them  in  an  egg 
which  has  been  beaten  up  with  a tea-spoonful 
of  oil  and  a little  salt  and  pepper,  roll  them  in 
bread-crumbs,  and  fry  in  hot  fat  till  they  are 
crisp  and  lightly  coloured.  Drain  them  from 
the  fat,  sprinkle  a little  salt  upon  them,  and 
serve  on  a dish  covered  with  a napkin.  Gar- 
nish with  fried  parsley.  Time  to  fry  the  cro- 
quettes, about  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost  of 
croquettes  made  with  a pound  of  sole,  8d., 
exclusive  of  the  cold  fish.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Sole,  Croquettes  of.— The  remains  of 
any  kind  of  firm  fish  which  have  been  left  from 
a previous  day’s  dinner  may  with  advantage  be 
made  into  croquettes,  although  sturgeon  and 
solos  are  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than  any 
•other  fish.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  oftener  a fish  is  presented  to  the  fire  the 
more  unpalatable  it  becomes.  With  regard  to 
the  croquette  of  soles,  reduce  the  sauce,  cut  tho 
soles  into  small  dice,  and  throw  them  into  it, 
season  them  well,  and  put  the  whole  prepara- 
tion into  ice.  When  cold  cut  them  into  equal 
parts  on  a dish.  Roll  them  either  round  or 
oval,  but  never  into  pears.  Dip  them  into  an 
omelet  of  two  eggs,  put  a little  salt,  and  then 
dip  them  into  crumbs  of  bread,  fry  them  a 
good  colour,  and  serve  them  up  with  crisp  fried 
green  parsley  in  the  centre. 

Sole,  Curried. — Fillet  two  soles,  and  cut 
each  fillet  slantwise  into  four  or  five  pieces.  If 
more  convenient,  instead  of  filleting  the  soles, 
skin  and  clean  them,  cut  off  tho  fins  and  gills, 
and  cut  each  fish  into  three  or  four  pieces, 
leaving  the  bones  in.  Rub  the  fish  with  curry- 
powder,  and  dredgo  a little  flour  upon  it,  then 
try  it  in  hot  fat  for  two  or  three  minutes,  but 
■do  not  cook  it  sufficiently.  Have  ready  as  much 
warm  curry  sauce  as  will  barely  cover  tho  fish. 
Lay  the  fried  slices  of  solo  carefully  in  this,  and 
let  them  hoil  gently  till  they  are  done  enough, 
but  not  ovefdone.  Serve  the  curry  on  a hot 
dish,  and  scud  rice  boiled  for  curry  to  table 


separately.  The  curry  sauce  may  be  made 
as  follows : — Mince  two  onions  and  one  sour 
apple,  and  fry  them  in  hot  fat,  moving  them 
about  briskly  till  they  are  soft.  Rub  them 
through  a sieve,  and  mix  with  the  pulp  a tea- 
spoonful of  curry  paste,  a tea-spoonful  of  curry 
powder,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  ground  rice. 
Add  gradually  about  three-quarters  of  a pint 
of  stock,  and  boil  the  sauce  till  it  is  thick  and 
smooth.  Time  to  simmer  the  sole  in  the  sauce, 
about  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  with  a pair 
of  soles  at  Is.  6d.,  2s.  3d.  Sufficient  for  five  or 
six  persons. 

Sole,  Cutlets  of. — When  soles  are  so 
large  that  they  cannot  conveniently  be  fried 
whole,  they  may  be  divided  into  cutlets.  To 
do  this,  skin  and  clean  the  sole,  and  cut  it 
crosswise  through  tho  bone  into  pieces  about  an 
inch  wide.  Fry  these  in  the  usual  way.  When 
done  enough,  dish  them  in  a circle  on  a hot 
dish,  with  one  piece  resting  upon  another, 
and  put  fried  parsley  in  the  centre.  Time  to 
fry,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  fish. 
Probable  cost,  soles,  Is.  fid.  to  2s.  6d.  per  pair. 
Sufficient,  one  moderate-sized  pair  for  three  or 
four  persons. 

Sole,  Filleted.  — If  desired,  the  fish- 
monger will  fillet  the  sole.  If  this  has  to  be 
done  at  home,  proceed  as  follows:- — Take  a 
large  sole,  and  cut  off  closely  the  head,  tail,  and 
fins.  Remove  both  the  skins  by  cutting  them 
at  the  tail,  and  drawing  them  over  the  head. 
Lay  the  fish  flat  on  the  table,  and  with  a sharp 
knife  make  a deep  incision  close  to  the  back- 
bone the  whole  length  of  the  fish.  Insert  the 
| knife  to  the  head  between  the  fin-bones  and  the 
j fillet,  just  by  the  head,  pass  it  under  the  flesh 
| from  head  to  tail,  and  thus  raise  it,  and  remove 
it  in  one  piece.  In  this  way  take  off  the  four 
fillets,  cut  each  one  across,  and  trim  the  ends 
neatly.  Season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  flour 
j the  fillets,  and  dip  them  in  egg  and  bread-rasp- 
ings ; let  them  lie  an  hour,  then  fry  them  in  hot 
fat  till  they  are  lightly  browned.  Drain  them 
well,  and  dish  them  in  a circle,  with  one  fillet 
resting  upon  another.  Send  parsley,  shrimp, 
tomato,  Italian,  ravigote,  or  Dutch  sauce  to  table 
with  them.  If  liked,  the  fillets  may  be  rolled 
and  tied  with  thin  twine  before  being  egged 
and  breaded.  Time,  about  three  minutes  to 
fry  the  fillets.  Probable  cost,  one  large  sole, 
Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Sole,  Filleted  (a  la  Tartare). — Fillet  a 
| large  fresh  solo  in  the  usual  way.  Cut  the 
1 pieces  across,  flour  them,  and  dip  them  in  egg 
j and  bread-crumbs.  Let  them  lie  in  a cool 
I place  for  an  hour,  and  fry  them  in  hot  fat  till 
they  aro  of  a bright-brown  colour.  Drain  them 
! on  a sieve  before  tho  fire  for  two  or  three 
; minutes  to  free  them  perfectly  from  fat,  and 
! dish  them  in  a circle  on  a cold  dish,  with  ono 
I piece  overlapping  tho  other.  About  an  hour 
before  the  fish  is  to  be  served,  prepare  the  sauce, 

| and  set  it  in  a cool  place  till  wanted.  Servo 
in  tho  ccntro  of  the  circle.  The  sauce  may  be 
j made  as  follows:— Put  tho  yolk  of  an  egg,  freed 
. from  the  speck,  into  a bowl.  Add  a pinch  ot 
salt  and  a pinch  of  poppor,  and  stir  in  by  drop8 
about  four  ounces  of  good  luccn  oil.  Beat  tne 
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sauce  thoroughly  between  every  addition,  for 
the  success  of  the  sauce  depends  upon  this 
being  done,  and  with  every  eighth  tea-spoonful 
put  in  a tea-spoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar  and 
a tea-spoonful  of  chilli  vinegar.  When  _ the 
sauce  is  thick  and  smooth  like  cream,  stir  in  a 
table-spoonful  of  dry  mustard,  a tea-spoonful 
of  essence  of  anchovy,  and  a table-spoonful 
of  chopped  ravigoto,  chervil,  and  tarragon. 
Taste  the  seasoning,  add  a little  salt  and 
cayenne,  if  required,  and  serve.  Time  to  fry 
the  fillets,  about  three  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
one  large  sole,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  four  or 
five  persons. 

Sole,  Filleted  (a  l’ltalienne). — Fillet  a 
large  fresh  sole  in  the  usual  way,  and  divide 
each  fillet  into  halves  by  cutting  it  across. 
Season  the  pieces  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  rub 
them  over  with  cut  lemon.  Rub  two  ounces  of 
butter  into  eight  ounces  of  biscuit  flour.  Add 
a pinch  of  salt,  and  make  a stiff  paste  by 
mixing  with  the  flour  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
which  has  been  beaten  up  with  the  eighth  of  a 
pint  of  cold  water.  Poll  this  paste  out  very 
thin,  and  cut  it  into  pieces  of  a size  and  shape 
that  will  entirely  cover  the  filleted  fish.  Wrap 
each  piece  of  fish  in  the  paste,  press  the  edges 
closely,  and  fry  the  fillets  in  hot  fat  over  a 
slow  fire  till  they  are  brightly  browned.  Drain 
them  from  the  fat,  and  serve  on  a dish  in  a 
circle,  with  one  fillet  overlapping  the  other. 
Pour  cold  Tartar  sauce  ( see  Soles,  Filleted,  a 
la  Tartare)  into  the  centre,  and  serve.  Time 
to  fry  the  fillets,  about  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  one  largo  sole,  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Sole,  Filleted  and  Marinaded,  or 

Sole  a la  Horley.  Divide  the  fillets  of  a large 
sole  into  fingers,  an  inch  wide.  Put  them  into 
a dish,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  put 
with  them  a small  finely-minced  onion,  a 
table-spoonful  of  picked  and  washed  parsley, 
and  a little  oil  and  vinegar.  Let  the  fish  lie  in 
this  marinade  for  an  hour,  and  turn  it  over 
occasionally,  that  it  may  be  equally  impreg- 
nated with  the  flavour.  Make  a little  frying- 
batter  as  follows : — Put  four  ounces  of  flour 
into  a bowl,  and  stir  into  it  a pinch  of  salt  and 
a gill  of  lukewarm  water.  Beat  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  oil,  and 
add  the  mixture  to  the  flour,  &c.  The  batter 
ought  to  be  a little  thicker  than  cream.  A few 
minutes  before  the  batter  is  wanted,  whisk  the 
whites  of  the  eggs,  and  add  them  to  it.  Drain 
the  fillets  on  a clean  cloth,  and  dip  each  piece 
**  separately  into  the  batter,  with  which  it  should 
be  covered  entirely,  but  not  too  thickly.  Fry 
the  fillets  in  boiling  fat,  and  move  them  about 
till  they  are  equally  browned.  Drain  them 
from  the  fat,  and  serve  on  a neatly-folded 
napkin.  Send  maitre  d’hdtcl,  tomato,  Dutch, 
shrimp,  or  white  sauco  to  table  in  a tureen. 
Time  to  fry  the  fillets,  about  a quarter  of  an 
flour.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Sole,  Filleted  and  Rolled. — Take  a 
large  solo  and  half  a pint  of  freshly-boiled  and 
picked  shrimps.  Pound  the  shrimps  with  a 
third  of  their  bulk  in  fresh  butter,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  and  a high 


seasoning  of  mace  and  cayenne.  Fillet  the 
solo,  and  divide  the  pounded  shrimps  into  four 
portions.  Spread  a portion  upon  each  fillet, 
roll  it  up  from  the  tail  to  the  head,  and  tie  it 
with  twine.  Lay  the  rolls  in  a thickly -buttered 
baking-dish,  sprinkle  bread-crumbs  thickly  over 
them,  pour  clarified  butter  upon  them,  and 
add  a wine-glassful  of  clear  stock  and  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovy.  Bake  the 
soles  in  a moderate  oven.  When  done  enough, 
take  up  the  soles,  mix  a little  lemon-juice  with 
the  sauce,  and  strain  it  over  the  fish.  Time 
to  bake,  ten  to  twelve  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
one  large  sole,  Is.  6d.  or  more.  Sufficient  for 
four  persons. 

Sole,  Filleted  and  served  with. 
Mussels. — -Fillet  a large  fresh  sole,  divide 
the  fillets  into  halves,  rub  them  with  a freshly- 
cut  lemon,  and  let  them  stand  in  a cool  place 
for  an  hour.  Wash  and  brush  a quart  of 
mussels ; put  them  into  a saucepan  without  any 
liquor,  and  put  with  them  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  a pinch  of  grated  lemon-rind,  half  a blade 
of  mace,  two  allspice,  half  a bay-leaf,  and,  if 
liked,  a piece  of  garlic  the  size  of  a pea.  Lay  a 
clean  cloth  upon  the  fish,  and  shake  the  pan 
over  the  fire  till  the  shells  open.  Turn  them 
out,  beard  them,  and  take  out  the  moss  and  a 
small  crab  which  may  be  inside,  and  strain  the 
liquor.  Put  the  filleted  soles  into  a saucepan 
with  a slice  of  fresh  butter,  and  add  a small 
glassful  of  madeira  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  strained  liquor.  Let  them  boil  up  once, 
then  draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side,  and  simmer 
very  gently  until  done  enough.  Put  in  the 
mussels  and  the  remainder  of  the  liquor;  simmer 
the  preparation  for  two  minutes.  Lay  the  soles 
on  a dish,  put  the  mussels  upon  them,  and  keep 
them  hot  till  the  sauce  is  ready.  Let  the  sauce 
cool  for  half  a minute,  stir  quickly  into  it  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up  with  two  table- spoon- 
fuls of  thick  cream,  and  when  it  is  smooth  pour 
it  over  the  fish.  Serve  immediately.  Time  to 
simmer  the  soles,  about  ten  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  one  large  sole,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Sole,  Filleted,  with  White  Sauce. 

— Fillet  a large  sole,  and  season  the  fillets  with 
a little  pepper  and  salt,  grated  nutmeg,  graced 
lemon-rind,  and  finely-minced  shallot.  Put 
them  into  a saucepan,  pour  over  them  four 
ounces  of  clarified  butter,  and  let  them  simmer 
ten  minutes.  Add  the  strained  j uice  of  a lemon 
and  a glass  of  light  wine ; simmer  five  minutes 
longer,  and  serve  the  fish  with  good  white  sauco 
poured  over  it.  Time  to  simmer  the  fish,  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  one  large 
solo,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Sole,  Fillets  of  (ii  l’Aurore).— Take  up 
the  fillets  of  four  solos ; skin  them  on  both 
B1.^GS‘  . ,^avo  ready  forcemeat  quenelles,  made 
of  whitings,  with  the  spawn  of  lobsters  put  in, 
to  make  it  look  red.  Spread  this  forcemeat 
over  each  fillet,  then  roll  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  paupiettos  (nee  Sole,  Paupiettes 
or  billets  of).  Next  skewer  them  with  silver 
skewers,  three  to  each  skewer;  dust  a little 
popper  and  salt  over  them.  Season  flic  force - 
meat  rather  high.  Lay  the  skewered  fillets  in 
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a baking- pan,  cover  them  with  layers  of  bacon, 
and  bake  them.  When  they  are  done,  tako  elf 
the  skewers,  pare  the  forcemeat  that  has  pro- 
truded, and  dish  them  neatly.  With  a part  of 
the  pounded  lobsters’  spawn  which  you  have 
kept  aside  mix  two  spoonfuls  of  sauce  tournee 
deprived  of  all  fat,  and  a good  lump  of  fresh 
butter;  drain  the  whole  through  a tamis, 
that  it  may  be  fine.  Add  to  it  a little  essence 
of  anchovies,  with  pepper,  salt,  and  lemon- 
juice.  Keep  the  sauce  very  hot,  and  cover  the 
fillets  with  it.  Observe — all  the  bacon  must  be 
taken  ofi: 

Sole,  Fillets  of  (au  Gratin).— Take  four 
ounces  of  mushrooms,  four  ounces  of  parsley, 
and  two  ounces  of  shallot.  Peel  the  mush- 
rooms and  the  shallot,  and  wash  the  parsley, 
then  mince  the  ingredients  separately.  Put 
half  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a saucepan  with  the 
minced  shallot,  a pinch  of  pepper,  and  a pinch 
of  salt.  Stir  this  briskly  over  the  fire  for  five 
minutes,  add  the  parsley  and  the  mushrooms, 
and  stir  the  mixture  for  five  minutes  longer ; 
then  pour  it  out.  Butter  a tin  or  silver  baking- 
pan  rather  thickly,  lay  the  herbs  in  it,  place 
upon  them  a sole,  neatly  filleted  and  trimmed, 
and  cover  the  fillets  with  finely -grated  bread- 
crumbs. Put  little  pieces  of  butter  here  and 
there  upon  the  fish,  moisten  it  with  a glassful  of 
light  wine,  a tea-spoonful  of  anchovy,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  ketchup.  Bake  the  sole  until  done 
enough.  Serve  it  very  hot  in  the  dish  in  which 
it  was  cooked.  If  the  surface  is  not  sufficiently 
browned,  hold  a salamander  or  red-hot  shovel 
over  it  for  three  or  four  minutes.  Time  to 
bake,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d. 

Sole,  Fillets  of,  Baked,  with  Sweet 
Herbs. — Fillet  a large  sole,  and  divide  the 
fillets  into  halves.  Rub  these  with  a freshly- 
cut  lemon,  and  leave  them  in  a cool  place  for  an 
hour  or  two.  Prepare  some  savoury  crumbs  as 
follows:— Mix  two  ounces  of  finely-powdered 
bread-crumbs  with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  a 
pinch  of  grated  nutmeg,  the  grated  peel  of  halt 
a lemon,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  mixed  sweet 
herbs.  Dip  the  fillets  first  into  clarified  butter, 
then  into  the  crumbs,  and  when  the  butter  is 
set  dip  them  in  beaten  egg  and.  into  the  crumbs 
a second,  time.  Butter  a baking-dish,  thickly, 
place  the  soles  in  it,  lay  two  ounces  of  butter 
here  and  there  upon  them  in  little  pieces, .and 
bake  the  fish  in  a brisk  oven.  Send  shrimp, 
anchovy,  or  caper  sauce  to  table,  in  a tureen. 
If  the  flavour  is  liked,  the  dish  in  which  the 
soles  are  baked  can  be  rubbed  quickly  ^with 
garlic  before  the  soles  are  put  into  it.  Time 
to  bake  the  fillets,  eight  or  ten  minutes.  . Pro- 
bable cost  of  one  large  sole,  Is.  fid.  Sufficient 
for  four  persons. 

Sole,  Fillets  of  (Turkish  fashion) .—Take 
off  and  saute  the  fillets  as  directed  before. 
Have  some  rice  swelled  and  made  soft  in  good 
consomme ; mix  it  with  a few  spoonfuls  of  good 
bechamel,  to  put  in  the  contro  of  the  dish : 
this  rice  must  be  thick,  in  order  that  it  may  bo 
dished  in  a pyramid.  To  mask  or  cover  the 
soles,  tako  three  spoonfuls  of  bechamel  mixed 
with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  a tea- 


spoonful  of  cavice,  and  a little  salt  and  pepper. 
Work  this  sauce  well,  and  cover  the  fillets 
only.  The  rice  is  to  form  the  centre  of  the 
dish. 


Sole,  Fillets  of,  Vol-au-Vent  of. 

— This  is  a dish  of  a former  day’s  remains. 
Pare  the  skin ; cut  the  soles  into  round  pieces 
of  the  size  of  half  a crown.  Then  have  a 
cream  sauce,  or  else  four  spoonfuls  of  bechamel 
mixed  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and 
a little  salt  and  pepper.  Let  the  sauce  be  made 
hot,  without  boiling ; put  the  soles  into  it,  and 
then  the  whole  mixed  into  a vol-au-vent.  The 
sauce  must  be  kept  rather  thick,  for  fear  of 
making  the  crust  soft. 

Sole  for  a Convalescent.— Take  one 
fillet  of  a large  fresh  sole,  sprinkle  a little 
pepper  and  salt  upon  it,  and  put  it  into  a sauce- 
pan with  four  table-spoonfuls  of  cold  water. 
Bring  the  liquor  gently  to  the  boil,  skim  it, 
and  simmer  very  gently  till  the  fish  is  done 
enough.  Take  up  the  sole  with  an  egg-slice, 
and  place  it  on  a hot  dish.  Stir  the  well-beaten 
yolk  of  a new-laid  egg  into  the  water,  and 
whisk  the  sauce  over  the  fire  till  it  begins  to 
thicken.  Pour  it  over  the  fish,  and  serve  im- 
mediately. Time  to  simmer  the  sole,  eight  to 
ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  one  large  sole, 
Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  one  person. 


Sole,  Fricasseed.— Take  a pair  of  large 
soles  and  one  small  one ; clean,  skin,  and  fry 
all  three,  and  drain  them  on  a sieve  before  the 
fire  to  free  them  from  fat.  Raise  the  flesh  of 
the  small  sole  from  the  bones,  tear  it  into  flakes, 
and  mix  with  it  an  equal  quantity  of  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs,  a tea-spoonful  of  picked 
and  chopped  parsley,  a pinch  of  grated  lemon- 
rind,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Mix  these 
ingredients  thoroughly,  and  with  the  fingers 
work  into  the  mixture  two  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  and  one  egg.  Make  it  up  into  small 
balls,  and  fry  these  in  hot  fat.  Put  half  a pint 
of  good  stock  into  a saucepan,  thicken  it  with 
brown  thickening,  and  add  a table-spoonful  of 
lemon- juice  and  a glassful  of  port  or  claret. 
Season  with  salt  and  cayenne,  if  required. 
Let  it  boil  till  it  is  thick  and  smooth,  lay  the 
soles  and  the  balls  into  it,  and  simmer  all  gently 
together  till  the  fish  is  heated  throughout.  Lift 
the  soles  upon  a dish,  place  the  balls  round 
them,  pour  the  sauce  over  all,  garnish  with  cut 
lemon  and  parsley,  and  serve  very  hot.  lime 
to  simmer  the  fish  in  the  gravy,  three  or  four 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  3s.  fid.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Sole  Fried.— Choose  a solo  weighing 
from  three-quarters  of  a pound  to  a l’0"1*  ' 
Scrape  thoroughly,  cut  off.  U»  flu.  ffc 
wash  the  fish  well,  and  wipe  it  ^y  tMe  ou 
the  dark  skin,  by  cutting  it  at  the  tail  , 
drawing  it  over  the  head.  The  wee  may  either 
be  taken  out,  or  left  in  and  fried  with  e fish. 
Dry  the  sole  thoroughly,  flour  it,  ami  ■ ^ 
over  on  both  sides  with  well-beaten  > 

egg;  shako  very  finely-grated  crumbs  of  hrea^ 

aU  over,  and  leave  it  m a cool  pla<*  foran 
hour,  if  time  will  permit.  . Put  When 

pan  as  much  good  dripping  as  > . 
melted,  cover  the  fish.  When  it  is  quite  hot- 
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that  is,  when  it  ceases  hissing  and  is  still— im- 
mediately put  the  fish  into  it.  When  it  is 
brown  on  one  side,  turn  it  upon  the  other  by 
; means  of  a strong  fork  stuck  firmly  into  the 
| head  of  the  fish.  When  done  enough,  which 
point  is  generally  reached  when  a thick  smoke 
; rises  from  it,  place  it  on  a hot  cloth,  and 
| put  it  in  the  front  of  the  fire  to  drain  the  fat 
| from  it.  The  cook  should  on  no  account  omit 
to  do  this,  as  greasy  fish  is  exceedingly  unplea- 
sant. Place  a warm  napkin  over  a fish-drainer 
1 on  a dish,  lay  the  sole  upon  it,  and  garnish 
with  fried  parsley.  Send  melted  butter  or 
! shrimp  sauce  to  table  in  a tureen.  The  inex- 
perienced cook  will  find  it  to  her  advantage  to 
use  very  fine  bread-raspings,  or  crusts  of  bread 
dried  and  browned  in  the  oven  and  finely 
pounded,  instead  of  bread-crumbs.  By  using 
these  she  will  ensure  the  good  appearance  of 
the  fish.  It  should  be  remembered  that  fat 
which  has  been  used  for  frying  fish  can  be 
used,  for  that  purpose  only,  again  and  again,  if 
! immediately  after  being  used  it  is  copied  a 
little,  then  poured  through  a metal  strainer  to 
free  it  from  crumbs,  and  make  it  pure  and  clean, 
i and  put  aside  in  a cool  place  for  future  use. 
j Great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  it  burning, 
and  fresh  fat  may  be  added,  when  necessary. 
Sometimes,  when  a sole  is  held  up  to  the  light, 
though  it  is  fresh,  a dark  streak  may  be  seen 
by  the  side  of  the  roe.  This  arises  from  the  fish 
having  been  so  closely  packed  with  the  others 
after  it  was  caught,  that  it  was  literally  smothered 
to  death.  In  cases  like  this  the  roe  should  be 
■ removed  before  the  fish  is  fried.  When  eggs 
| are  scarce  or  expensive,  a thin  batter  of  flour 
and  water  may  be  used  instead  of  egg  and 
) bread-crumbs.  Time  to  fry  a moderate-sized 
sole  with  plenty  of  fat,  ten  minutes.  Probable 
: cost,  soles,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  pair.  Sufficient, 
one  pair  of  soles  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Sole,  Fried  in  Oil  (to  be  eaten  cold). — 
Clean,  scale,  skin,  empty,  trim,  and  dry  a 
moderate-sized  sole,  and  brush  it  over  with 
beaten  egg.  Put  six  table-spoonfuls  of  best 
lucca  oil  in  a saute-pan,  let  it  get  quite  hot, 
then  put  in  the  fish.  Let  it  remain  for  five 
; minutes,  turn  it  over,  and  then  leave  it  in  five 
minutes  longer.  Drain  it  well,  put  it  aside,  and 
j serve  cold.  Time  to  fry  the  sole,  ten  minutes. 

] Probable  cost,  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  two 
or  three  persons. 

Sole,  Grenade  of. — When  there  are  any 
remains  of  dressed  fish  they  may  be  used  with 
a large  fresh  sole  as  follows  : — Lift  the  dressed 
I fish  from  the  bone,  and  tear  it  into  flakes.  Mix 
j with  it  a third  of  its  bulk  in  finely-grated 
| bread-crumbs,  and  add  half  an  anchovy  freed 
from  bone  and  finely  pounded,  a tea-spoonful 

!of  chopped  parsley,  tho  yolk  of  a hard-boiled 
i fogi  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Mix  these 
ingredients  thoroughly,  work  in  with  the  finger 
v two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  add  one  raw  egg 
to  bind  tho  forcemeat  together.  Clean,  scalo, 
and  skin  the  sole,  split  it  open,  and  carefully 
)j  remove  tho  bone.  In  its  place  spread  tho  force- 
■ raoat,  put  tho  two  halves  of  tho  sole  together 
: j again,  and  fasten  them  in  their  position  with 
four  small  skewers.  Put  the  fish  into  a well- 
buttered  baking-dish,  pour  a cupful  of  stock 


round  it,  and  bake  in  a moderately-heated 
oven.  When  done  enough,  take  it  up,  strain 
the  gravy,  and  flavour  it  with  a spoonful 
of  the  liquor  in  which  gherkins  have  been 
pickled,  and  a spoonful  of  caper  vinegar.  Make 
it  hot,  pour  it  round  the  fish,  and  serve.  Some- 
times the  inside  of  the  sole  thus  prepared  is 
larded  in  alternate  rows  with  gherkins  and 
truffles  cut  into  thin  strips.  Time  to  bake  the 
sole,  about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  2s. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Sole  in  Cl’eam  (a  delicate  and  delicious 
dish). — Take  a pair  of  moderate-sized  soles, 
scale  and  skin  them,  and  clean  them  with 
scrupulous  care.  Put  them  into  a saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  for 
two  minutes.  Take  them  up,  drain  them,  and 
put  them  into  a clean  saucepan.  Pour  over 
them  as  much  sweet  cream  as  will  barely  cover 
them,  add  a little  salt  and  cayenne,  a pinch 
of  pounded  mace,  and  an  inch  or  two  of  lemon- 
rind,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  until  done 
enough.  Take  them  up  with  a slice,  and  place 
them  upon  a hot  dish.  Thicken  the  cream  with  a 
little  arrowroot,  stir  a table-spoonful  of  strained 
lemon-juice  into  it,  and  pour  it  over  the  fish. 
It  may  seem  unnecessary  that  the  soles  should 
be  boiled  for  a minute  or  two  in  water  before 
they  are  put  into  the  cream,  but  it  will  be 
found  that  if  this  is  not  done  the  sauce  will 
have  a slightly  unpleasant  fishy  flavour.  Time 
to  simmer  the  fish,  eight  to  ten  minutes.  Suf- 
ficient for  four  or  five  persons.  Probable  cost, 
soles,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  pair. 

Sole,  Normande. — Choose  a thick  sole, 
scale  and  clean  it,  and  draw  off  the  dark  skin 
by  cutting  it  through  at  the  tail  end  and 
drawing  it  over  the  head.  Butter  thickly  a 
dish  that  will  stand  the  fire,  and  strew  over  it 
some  very  thin  slices  of  onions.  A silver  dish 
is  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  as  the  fish 
should  be  served  in  the  dish  in  which  it  was 
baked.  Season  the  sole  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  lay  it  on  the  onion;  sprinkle  a little 
chopped  parsley  on  the  surface,  and  moisten 
the  fish  well  with  French  white  wine.  Put  it 
in  a gentle  oven,  and  hake  it  until  done  enough. 
Take  a dozen  fine  bright-yellow  mussels,  cleanse 
and  scrape  them,  boil  them  in  the  usual  way, 
heard  and.  drain  them,  and  lay  them  on  the  sole. 
Make  a quarter  of  a pint  of  rich  white  sauce, 
mix  with  this  the  gravy  from  the  sole  and  a 
little  of  that  in  which  the  mussels  were  cooked. 
Reduce  the  sauce  till  it  coats  the  spoon;  pour 
a little  of  it  upon  the  sole  over  the  mussels, 
and  put  the  dish  again  in  the  oven  for  a few 
minutes  to  make  it  quito  hot,  but  be  careful 
not  to  colour  the  sauce  at  all.  Serve  very  hot, 
and  send  the  sauce  which  remains  to  table  in 
a tureen.  For  a superlative  dish,  oysters  and 
mushrooms  may  bo  laid  upon  the  sole,  as  well 
as  mussels,  and  the  liquor  from  the  oysters  may 
be  added  to  tho  sauce.  Also  fried  smelts,  cray- 
fish, and  fried  croutons  of  bread  may  be  used 
to  garnish  the  dish.  When  preparing  the  fish 
for  baking,  it  should  bo  remembered  that  cider 
imd  perry  replace  French  wine  so  well  that 
it  is  almost  noedloss  to  employ  tho  latter,  ex- 
cepting when  monoy  is  very  plentiful.  Grand 
cooks  would  uso  champagne,  sautemo  or  other 
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exponsive  white  wines.  The  Normans  use  the 
best  sparkling  cider — “ Sillerie  do  Normandie.” 
Time  to  bake  the  sole,  half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  according  to  size.  Probablo  cost,  ono 
thick  sole,  Is.  Sufficient  for  three  persons. 

Sole,  Paupiettes  of  Fillets  of.— The 

farce  or  forcemeat  must  bo  made  of  whiting 
(arc  Whiting  Forcemeat).  Fillet  a pair  of  soles, 
trim  them  evenly,  and  season  them  with  popper 
and  salt.  Keep  tho  skin  on  the  white  side  of 
the  sole,  but  remember  to  scrape  it  well. 
Spread  a little  forcemeat  on  tho  fillets  on  the 
white  side,  and  roll  them  round  to  make  the 
paupiettes.  Butter  a piece  of  paper  large 
enough  to  contain  two  or  three ; roll  them  in 
that  paper,  and  do  the  same  for  the  others; 
then  put  them  into  the  oven,  bake  them  ten  or 
twelve  minutes,  and  drain  and  make  them  all 
equal : place  them  in  a circle  on  a hot  dish,  and 
garnish  prettily.  Serve  them  with  the  same 
sauce  as  for  whitings,  or  white  sharp  sauce. 

Sole  Pie. — Take  a pair  of  moderate-sized 
soles,  or,  if  preferred,  the  remains  of  fried  or 
boiled  soles.  Lift  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  and 
place  it  in  layers  in  a buttered  pie-dish.  Be- 
tween each  layer  put  a dozen  fresh  or  tinned 
oysters  and  the  liquor ; season  the  fish  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  pounded  mace,  and  lay  little 
pieces  of  butter  here  and  there  upon  the  top. 
A dozen  oysters  will  be  sufficient  for  a pound  of 
sole.  Cover  the  dish  with  good  puff  paste,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven.  When  done  enough, 
pour  into  it,  through  a strainer  put  into  the 
hole  at  the  top,  as  much  white  sauce  as  will 
moisten  it.  This  sauce  may  be  prepared  as 
follows : — Make  stock  by  boiling  the  fish-bones 
in  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them.  Strain 
the  liquor,  mix  with  it  an  equal  quantity  of 
cream,  thicken  with  flour,  and  season  it.  The 
remains  of  cold  cod  may  be  made  into  a pie 
in  the  same  way.  When  the  pastry  is  baked 
the  pie  is  done  enough.  Probable  cost,  soles, 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  pair. 

Sole,  Roulettes  of.— Choose  fine  fish  : 
remove  the  heads,  fins,  and  tails.  Strip  them 
from  the  bone.  Cut  small  oblong  fillets;  lay 
these  in  a marinade  of  salt,  pepper,  lemon- 
juice,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg  for  half  an  hour. 
Roll  the  fillets  egg-shaped,  and  bind  them  with 
thread.  Pack  closely  together  in  a stewpan 
with  a little  water  or  broth,  adding  some  butter 
and  lemon-juice.  Cover  them  closely,  and  stew 
gently  till  done  enough.  Serve  the  roulettes 
in  their  own  sauce,  or  glaze  them  brown  and 
servo  as  ragout. 

Sole,  Sauce  for. — Mix  a table-spoonful 
of  dried  flour  with  a good  slice  of  fresh  butter. 
Pour  half  a pint  of  boiling  water  upon  tho 
mixture,  stir  it  woll,  and  let  it  boil  for  ten 
minutes.  Add  a tea-spoonful  of  tarragon  vine- 
gar and  a tea-spoonful  of  chilli  vinegar.  A tea- 
spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovy  may  bo  added 
if  liked.  Serve  immediately.  Time,  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Gd.  Sufficient  for 
a pair  of  soles. 

Sole,  Small  Patties  of. —Make  small 
vcl-au-vcnt  cases  in  tho  usual  way.  Bake 
them,  take  off  the  covers,  and  fill  them  with  a 
savoury  preparation  made  by  cutting  the  llcsli 


of  a cold  fried  sole  into  dice,  and  wanning  it 
in  thick  Allcmand  sauce.  Put  the  covers  on 
the  top,  and  serve  on  a dish  covered  with  a 
napkin. 

Sole,  Stewed  (a  maigre  dish). — Skin, 
scale,  and  clean  a large  sole,  and  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves, 
fifteen  black  peppercorns,  and  as  many  berries 
of  allspice.  Pour  upon  it  as  much  boiling  water 
as  will  cover  it,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  until 
done  enough.  Take  the  fish  up  carefully  with 
a slice,  lay  it  on  a hot  dish,  and  keep  it  hot 
for  a few  minutes.  Thicken  the  sauce  with 
flour  and  butter,  and — supposing  there  is  half  a 
pint— stir  into  it  half  a tea-spoonful  of  essence 
of  anchovy,  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  claret,  and  a 
pinch  of  cayenne.  Let  it  boil  till  thick  and 
smooth,  strain  it  over  the  fish,  garnish  with 
toasted  sippets,  and  serve  very  hot.'  Time  to 
stew  the  sole,  about  twenty  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  two  persons. 


persons. 


Sole,  Stewed  (another  way). — Clean,  skin, 
and  scale  a pair  of  soles,  and  then  stew  them 
as  before  with  as  much  boiling  water  as  will 
cover  them,  an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves, 
fifteen  peppercorns,  and  fifteen  berries  of  all- 
spice. Let  them  simmer  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Put  into  a separate  saucepan  half  a pint 
of  milk  or  cream,  the  thin  rind  of  a small  lemon, 
a little  salt  and  cayenne,  and  a thickening  of 
flour  and  butter.  Strain  into  this  sauce  half 
the  liquor  in  which  the  fish  was  boiled,  lift  the 
soles  into  it,  and  let  them  simmer  in  it  ten 
minutes.  Lift  the  soles  into  a hot  dish,  pour 
the  sauce  over  them,  garnish  with  toasted  sip- 
pets, and  serve.  Time,  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  if  milk  be  used,  2s.  to  2s.  6d.,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  soles.  A pair  of  mode- 


rate-sized soles  are  enough  for  four  or  five 


Sole,  Stuffed  and  Baked  (a  Portu. 

guese  recipe). — Make  a little  forcemeat  as  fol- 
lows : — Mince  very  finely  six  ounces  of  lean 
veal  or  beef  thoroughly  freed  from  skin  and  fat. 
Mix  with  it  two  ounces  of  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs which  have  been  soaked  in  milk  and 
squeezed  dry,  and  two  ounces  of  shred  suet, 
butter,  or  fat  bacon  that  has  been  slightly  fried. 
Pound  the  ingredients  in  a mortar  with  one 
fillet  of  an  anchovy,  a table-spoonful  of  picked 
and  chopped  parsley,  a small  onion,  and  a fla- 
vouring of  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg. 
Bind  the  mixture  together  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg.  Clean,  skin,  and  fillet  a large  fresh  sole. 
Squeeze  a little  lemon-juice  upon  the  fillets, 
spread  the  forcemeat  upon  them,  roll  them 
round,  and  tie  them  with  twine.  Put  tho  rolls 
in  a buttered  dish,  brush  over  with  beaten 
egg,  strew  bread-crumbs  over  them,  and  put 
into  tho  dish  under  them  a cupful  of  gnivj 
mixed  with  what  remains  of  the  egg,  a tea- 
spoonful of  caper  vinegar,  a filleted  anchovy, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  shred  parsley.  Cover  the 
dish  tightly,  and  bake  the  rolls  in  a gentle 
oven.  When  done  enough,  put  the  rolls 
into  a hot  dish,  strain  tho  gravy  over,  an 
garnish  with  fried  parsley.  Sometimes  the 
rolls  are  dipped  in  French  frying-batter, 
fried  till  crisp,  then  baked  afterwards. 
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to  bake  the  fish,  about  ten  minutes.  Probable 

I cost,  one  large  sole,  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Sole,  with  Mushrooms.  — Clean,  but 
do  not  skin,  a pair  of  moderate-sized  fresh 
soles.  Lay  them  in  a saucepan,  cover  with 
equal  quantities  of  milk  and  water,  and  add  an 
ounce  of  butter  and  a table-spoonful  of  strained 
lemon- juice.  Bring  them  gently  to  the  point 
of  boiling,  draw  them  back  a little,  and  let  them 
rsimmer  gently  until  done  enough.  Take  them 
-up,  drain  them,  put  them  on  a hot  dish,  and 
pour  over  them  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  white 
mushroom  sauce  ( see  Mushroom  Sauce,  White) . 
Time  to  simmer  the  soles,  six  or  seven  minutes 
after  the  liquor  boils.  Probable  cost,  2s.  Suf- 
ficient for  four  or  five  persons. 

Sole  with  Water  Souehet.  — Take 
some  fine  fresh  soles,  scale  the  white  side,  and 
take  the  skin  from  the  black  side.  Empty  out 
ill  the  intestines,  and  wash  the  fish  thoroughly 
in  several  waters.  When  the  soles  are  quite 
-lean,  boil  them  in  water  souehet,  which  should 
De  prepared  as  follows  Take  some  roots  of 
parsley,  and  cut  them  into  slices  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick  and  an  inch  in  length. 
Put  these  roots  into  some  water  with  a bunch 
»f  parsley,  green  onions,  and  a little  salt ; let 
them  stew  for  an  hour,  then  stew  the  soles  in 
.his  water.  When  the  fish  are  done  enough, 
rave  ready  some  parsley  leaves  without  the 
•talks  which  have  been  blanched  separately  in 
lalt  and  water.  Drain  the  soles,  and  take  care 
.hat  the  parsley  roots  are  preserved.  Put  the 
Ssh  into  a tureen  with  some  of  the  liquor  in 
ivhich  they  have  been  stewed,  and  which  you 
Ihould  strain  through  a silk  sieve.  Throw  in 
Ihe  parsley  roots  and  leaves,  and  serve  up  the 
vater  souehet  without  any  bread  in  it ; but  in  a 
eparate  plate  send  to  table  a few  slices  of  rye- 
read  and  butter.  This  broth  must  be  as  salt 
is  the  salt  sea. 


boiling  cream  sweetened  and  flavoured  with 
lemon-rind.  Stir  the  mixture  till  it  is  almost 
cool,  and  the  biscuits  are  dissolved,  then  add 
half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  or  gelatine  which 
has  been  dissolved  in  a tea-cupful  of  milk. 
Stir  the  cream  till  it  is  cold,  pour  it  into  damp 
moulds,  and  leave  it  in  a cool  place  till  firm. 
Turn  it  upon  a glass  dish,  and  serve  in  the 
same.  Time,  about  twelve  hours  to  set  the  solid. 
Probable  cost,  about  3s.  Sufficient  for  a quart 
mould. 

Solid.  Syllabub. — Rub  five  or  six  lumps 
of  sugar  upon  the  rind  of  two  large  fresh 
lemons  till  the  yellow  part  is  taken  off,  then  add 
a little  more  sugar  to  make  up  the  weight  to 
half  a pound.  Crush  this  to  powder,  put  it 
into  a bowl,  and  strain  upon  it  the  juice  of  the 
lemons.  Add  a pint  of  sherry  or  raisin  wine, 
and  a pint  of  double  cream,  that  is,  cream  that 
has  stood  for  twenty-four  hours.  Whisk  the 
mixture  till  it  is  a solid  froth,  and  lay  it  on  a 
muslin  sieve.  Leave  it  for  twelve  hours, 
then  serve  in  glasses.  Time  to  froth  the 
syllabub,  an  hour  or  more.  Probable  cost, 
3s.  6d. 

Somersetshire  Frumenty. — This  fru- 
menty may  be  served  hot  or  cold.  Bruise  a 
quart  of  wheat  thoroughly,  put  it  into  a stone 
jar,  pour  a quart  of  water  upon  it,  and  bake 
in  a gentle  oven  till  it  is  soft.  Put  a quart  o( 
new  milk  into  a bowl,  and  pulp  into  it  as  much 
wheat  as  will  make  it  of  the  consistency  of  very 
thick  cream.  Stir  into  it  sugar  and  nutmeg  to 
sweeten  and  flavour  it  pleasantly,  and  add  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  picked  currants.  Stir  the 
mixture  over  the  fire  till  the  currants  are  soft. 
Remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  add  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  beaten  up  with  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  milk,  then  stir  it  again  over  the  fire  for  a 
few  minutes,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Serve  in  a 
deep  dish.  Time  to  bake  the  wheat,  about  four 
hours. 


Solid.  Cream. — Take  half  a pint  of  double 
[ream,  or  cream  which  has  stood  for  twenty- 
lour  hours  before  being  skimmed.  Sweeten  it 
vith  an  ounce  of  sugar  and  flavour  pleasantly. 
'Vhisk  it  with  an  ordinary  whisk  in  a cool 
'lace  till  it  begins  to  thicken,  then  stop  in- 
tantly.  If  the  whisking  is  kept  up  too  long  the 
iream  will  curdle.  It  will  be  twice  its  orie-inal 
kulk. 


K Solid  Raspberry.— Dissolve  half  a pir 
raspberry  jelly,  or  rub  a pint  of  the  frai 
rough  a sieve ; add  2 ozs.  of  powdered  suga 
jnd  a table-spoonful  of  lemon- juice.  Stir  th 
fixture  till  it  is  almost  cool,  then  add  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  or  gelatin 
c.-meh  has  been  dissolved  in  a tea-cupful  o 
[ater,  and  stir  it  again  for  a few  minutes 
lightly  with  half  a pint  of  solid  cream  (se 
™C‘PC)  ancl  turn  into  a damp  mould.  Car 
"ist  bo  taken  to  use  an  earthenware,  not  ; 
ietal  mould,  or  the  colour  of  tho  solid  will  b 
r'l  about  twelve  hours  to  set  th< 

Probable  cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for  a quar 

Solid  Ratafia. — Crumblo  six  ounces  o: 
*acaroons  and  two  ounces  of  ratafia  cakes,  pul 

l<!m  a bow1!  »nd  pour  upon  them  a pint  ol 
57 — N.B. 


Somersetshire  Syllabub.— Put  a pint 
of  port  and  a pint  of  sherry  into  a large  china 
bowl,  together  with  six  ounces  of  powdered 
sugar  and  half  a grated  nutmeg.  Milk  into 
the  bowl  until  it  is  full,  or,  if  preferred,  milk 
into  another  vessel.  Strain  the  milk,  and 
while  it  is  still  warm  pour  it  from  a good 
height  upon  the  wine.  In  twenty  minutes 
cover  it  with  clotted  cream,  and  garnish  with 
nonpareil  comfits.  A true  Somersetshire  syl- 
labub can  be  prepared  only  with  milk  warm 
and  fresh  from  the  cow.  Sufficient  for  a lartre 
syllabub.  b 


ct uu.  ooiir. — me  sweet  sop 
is  a tropical  fruit  of  about  the  size  of  an  arti- 
choke ; the  pulp  is  said  when  properly  ripe  to 
have  a taste  somewhat  like  clotted  cream  and 
sugar.  Ihe  plant  seems  to  have  been  originally 
a native  of  South  America,  but  it  is  now  very 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  tropics.  The 
sour  sop  lstho  fruit  of  a tree  somewhat  similar 
m size.  The  fruits  are  very  abundant,  and  tho 
negroes  eat  large  quantities  of  them. 


Sorbet  of  Kirschenwasser.  — Mako 

some  ice  as  follows :— Mix  thoroughly  a pint 
of  syrup  at  35°,  and  a pint  of  chablis.'  Strain 
o mixture  through  silk  into  a freezing-pan, 
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and  freozo  in  the  usual  way.  When  frozen,  fla- 
vour it  with  three  table-spoonfuls  of  kirschen- 
wasser.  Put  the  sorbet  into  glasses,  and  servo 
\t  at  dinner  with  the  roasts. 

Sorbet  of  Rum. — Make  the  ice  as  before, 
but  before  freezing  mix  with  the  sorbet  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  strained  lemon-juice.  When  frozen, 
flavour  with  three  table-spoonfuls  of  fino  old 
Jamaica  rum,  and  serve  it  in  glasses  with  the 
roasts. 

Sorrel.  — Sorrel  is  an  acid-leaved  root 
largely  used  on  the  Continent  to  make  soups, 
sauces,  and  salads.  Where  the  taste  for  it  has 
been  acquired,  it  is  considered  a pleasant  ac- 
companiment to  young  meat.  Sometimes,  when 
sorrel  alone  is  considered  too  acid,  a mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  spinach  and  sorrel  is  served. 
Sorrel  grows  wild,  and  may  be  had  for  the 
plucking,  and  gathered  thus  is  very  good; 
nevertheless,  as  the  flavour  of  cultivated  sorrel 
is  much  superior  to  that  of  wild  sorrel,  every 
garden  should  contain  a few  plants.  The  most 
useful  variety  is  the  broad-leaved  sorrel,  which 
is  easily  propagated  either  by  seed  or  division 
of  the  root.  This  root,  like  that  of  rhubarb, 
will  stand  almost  any  amount  of  ill-usage.  The 
seed  is  very  small,  and  must  be  only  slightly 
covered  with  earth.  The  young  plants  may  be 
thinned  to  from  three  to  six  inches  apart ; but 
if  they  are  left  crowded  no  great  harm  will  be 
done,  as  they  must  eventually  be  transplanted. 
Spring-sown  sorrel  may  bo  gathered  the  next 
autumn ; during  the  following  season  it  will 
afford  several  cuttings. 

Sorrel  and  Eggs  ( see  Eggs  and  Sorrel). 

Sorrel  for  Garnishing  Meat.— Pick 
three  pounds  of  fresh  green  sorrel,  wash  it  in 
several  waters,  and  drain  it  thoroughly.  Put 
it  into  a good-sized  saucepan  with  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  salt  and  a quart  of  boiling  water,  and  let 
it  boil  quickly  till  tender,  turning  occasionally 
to  prevent  the  lower  leaves  burning  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pan.  Drain  it  well,  then  chop  it 
till  very  small.  Work  an  ounce  of  flour  into 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter,  and  stir  the 
mixture  quickly  over  the  fire  for  three  minutes. 
Put  in  the  sorrel,  and  add,  a little  at  a time, 
half  a pint  of  strong  stock.  Stir  the  sorrel  over 
the  firo  for  fully  twenty  minutes.  Beat  two 
eggs  with  three  table-spoonfuls  of  milk,  stir 
this  quickly  into  the  sorrel,  and  in  four  or  five 
minutes  it  will  be  ready  for  serving.  Time,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  boil  the  sorrel. 

Sorrel  Fried  in  Batter. — Make  a small 
quantity  of  frying-batter  ( sec  Batter  for  Frying 
Vegetables).  This  will  be  better  if  made  an 
hour  or  two  before  it  is  wanted.  Take  the 
middlo  leaves  only  of  the  sorrel,  wash  them  in 
two  or  three  waters,  drain  and  dry  them  well, 
and  trim  them  neatly.  Dip  them  in  the  batter, 
and  fry  them  in  hot  fat  till  crisp  and  brown. 
Serve  on  a hot  dish,  garnished  with  parsley. 
Time  to  fry,  three  or  four  minutes. 

Sorrel,  Lamb  Ragout  with  ( see  Lamb 
Ragout  with  Sorrel). 

Sorrel,  Purge  of  (to  servo  with  cutlets, 
roast  veal,  See.). — Wash  half  a peck  of  fresh 


green  sorrel  in  several  waters ; pick  away  the 
stalks,  and  boil  it  with  half  a pint  of  water  till 
tender,  then  drain  it  thoroughly.  Slice  two  large 
onions,  and  fry  them  in  butter  till  they  turn 
yellow ; dredge  a little  flour  upon  them,  and  add 
half  a pint  of  gravy,  a small  lump  of  sugar,  a 
pinch  of  grated  nutmeg,  and  a little  pepper  and 
salt.  Stir  the  sorrel  over  a gentle  fire  for 
twenty  minutes,  and  afterwards  rub  it  patiently 
through  a hair  sieve.  It  may  be  served  in  the 
centre  of  a dish,  with  cutlets  round  it,  or  as  an 
accompaniment  to  roast  veal,  lamb,  or  mutton. 
Time  to  boil  the  sorrel,  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 


Sorrel,  Purge  of  (another  way). — Wash 
and  pick  some  sorrel  and  some  cos  or  cabbage- 
lettuces,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a 
little  water : keep  stirring  with  a spoon  to  pre- 
vent its  burning ; when  melted  lay  it  in  a hair 
sieve  to  drain ; then  put  it  on  the  table,  and 
chop  it  well  with  some  trimmings  of  mushrooms. 
When  chopped  fine,  put  it  into  a stewpan  with 
a little  butter  and  a few  small  pieces  of  good 
ham ; let  it  fry  a long  time  on  the  fire,  in  order 
to  drain  the  water  it  contains.  When  it  has 
become  quite  dry,  mix  it  with  four  spoonfuls  of 
Spanish  sauce,  or  more  if  a large  quantity  is 
required,  and  let  it  stew  for  a long  time  over  a 
small  stove.  After  it  has  been  constantly  boil- 
ing for  an  hour,  rub  it  through  a tamis.  If  it 
should  happen  to  be  too  thick,  dilute  it  with 
a little  consomme  or  stock  broth,  or  Spanish  :j 
sauce.  If  too  acid,  put  in  a little  glaze  and 
sugar.  Always  put  cabbage-lettuce  with  the 
sorrel,  to  correct  its  acidity.  When  you  make  I 
pur6e  of  sorrel,  put  a spoonful  of  flour  to 
thicken  the  sauce,  and  dilute  with  veal  gravy,  i 
and  then  proceed  as  before.  If  you  have  not 
gravy  of  veal  or  of  beef,  two  spoonfuls  of  broth 
and  a small  bit  of  glaze  will  answer  the  same 
purpose. 

Sorrel  Salad.— Take  a quart  of  fresh  green 
sorrel ; pick  the  leaves  from  the  stalks,  but  on 
no  account  cut  them ; wash  them  well,  anc 
drain  and  dry  them  thoroughly.  Pile  them  in 
a salad-bowl, ‘and  send  any  simple  salad  sauce  tc 
table  with  them. 

Sorrel  Sauce. — Pick  the  stalks  and  large 
fibres  from  a quart  of  fresh  green  sorrel,  was! 
it  in  several  waters,  drain  it,  and  put  it  inti 
an  enamelled  saucepan  with  a slice  of  frost- 
butter,  and  stew  it  gently  till  tender.  Stir  H 
well  to  keep  it  from  burning.  Drain  it,  and  ru 
it  through  a coarse  hair  sieve,  season  wit  i 
pepper  and  salt,  and  add  half  a tea-spoonful  o 
powdered  sugar,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
the  sauce  is  for  roast  veal ; or  a spoonful  or  H 
of  thick  brown  sauce,  if  it  is  for  roast  meat;  o 
a little  cream,  if  wanted  white  for  fowls.  Sen< 
when  hot.  Time,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Sorrel  Sauce  (another 
handfuls  of  sorrel  leaves,  wash  them,  and  cd  1 
them  small,  adding  a few  clnvos  or  half  a stnai 
onion.  Put  them  with  a piece  of  butter nn 
small  casserole,  cover  it,  and  ° 1 , -th  . 

Add  enough  broth  or  water  thickened 
table-spoonfnl  of  flour  Boil  the  sauce  Ul 
tho  sorrel  softens.  Add  a grate  of  nut  g 
salt. 
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Sorrel  Soup. — Take  two  or  three  handfuls 
of  fresh  green  sorrel ; pick  the  leaves  from,  tho 
stems,  wash  them  in  several  waters,  drain  them, 
and  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a slice  of 
fresh  butter.  No  liquor  is  required.  Steam  the 
leaves  gently  till  quite  tender.  Dredge  a little 
flour  upon  them,  heat  o at  all  the  lumps,  and 
add  about  a quart  of  either  white  stock  or 
water.  Simmer  for  ten  minutes.  Whisk  two 
eggs  lightly.  Just  before  the  soup  is  wanted 
put  a little  of  the  soup  to  the  eggs,  add 
the  rest  gradually,  make  hot  again,  but  do 
not  boil  after  the  eggs  are  added.  This  is  an 
acid  soup. 

Sorrel  Soup  (a  German  recipe). — Take  a 
good  quantity  of  sorrel-leaves,  pick  them  from 
the  stems,  and  wash  them  well.  Then  put  them 
into  a stewpan  to  steam  with  a piece  of  butter — 
no  water  is  needed.  Stir  constantly,  and  dredge 
in  a table-spoonful  or  two  of  flour,  unless  the 
soup  is  to  be  clear.  Add  enough  soup,  already 
seasoned  and  flavoured.  Serve  with  dice  of 
toasted  bread  or  sippets. 

Sorrel,  stewed  (a  la  Franqaise). — Take  a 
peck  of  sorrel,  fresh  and  green ; pick  off  the 
stems,  and  wash  the  leaveB  in  several  waters ; 
put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a pint  of  boiling 
water  in  which  a table-spoonful  of  salt  has 
been  dissolved,  and  let  them  boil  quickly  till 
tender.  Some  cooks  put  a shred  lettuce  and  a 
little  chervil  into  tho  saucepan  with  them. 
Drain  the  water  from  the  sorrel,  and  rub  it 
through  a wire  sieve.  Put  it  into  a saucepan, 
and  mix  with  it  two  ounces  of  butter,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  flour,  and  a little  pepper.  Stir  it 
over  the  fire  till  it  boils.  Cool,  then  add  three 
spoonfuls  of  cream,  or  the  well-beaten  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  and  serve  with  hard-boiled  eggs  cut 
into  quarters.  Time  to  boil  the  sorrel,  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Sorrel,  Stewed  (for  fricandeaux,  roasts, 
&c.). — Wash  half  a peck  of  picked  sorrel-leaves 
in  several  waters,  drain  them  on  a sieve,  and 
put  them  into  an  unglazed  earthen  jar  in  a 
very  slow  oven,  and  let  them  stew  gently  until 
quite  tender.  Mix  an  ounce  of  butter  or  a 
little  salad-oil  with  them,  add  a little  pepper, 
salt,  and  cayenne,  and  beat  the  leaves  till 
smooth.  Serve  immediately. 

Souari,  Swarrow,  or  Butter  Nuts 

are  brought  from  Demerara,  and  are  highly 
esteemed  on  account  of  their  pleasant  flavour. 
They  arc  obtained  from  a tree  belonging  to 
tho  walnut  family  called  Caryocar  butyrosim. 

t Soubise  Cutlets  (see  Mutton  Cutlets  a la 
Soubiso) . 

Soubise  Sauce  (for  roast  mutton,  boiled 
veal,  and  cutlets). — Peel  four  large  onions,  and 
cut  them  into  thin  slices  ; sprinkle  a little  pepper 
and  salt  upon  them,  together  with  a small 
quantity  of  grated  nutmeg ; put  them  into  a 
saucepan  with  a slice  of  fresh  butter,  and 
steam  gently  till  they  are  soft.  They  must  not 
be  allowed  to  acquiro  any  colour.  Dredge  a 
table-spoonful  of  flour  upon  them,  put  a freshly- 
boiled  mealy  potato  with  them,  and  add  half  a 
P'nt  of  milk,  or  a quarter  of  a pint  of  whito 
stock,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream.  Stir 


the  sauce  over  the  fire  till  it  is  quite  smooifa,. 
rub  it  through  a coarse  sieve,  pressing  the  oniOTi 
strongly,  that  none  may  remain  behind ; 
before  serving,  heat  again  without  allowing;  it 
to  boil.  Time,  about  an  hour.  Probable  east., 
8d. , if  made  with  milk.  Sufficient  for  four  ear 
five  persons. 

Soubise  Sauce  (another  way). — Peel  s 
pound  of  onions,  cut  them  into  small  dice,  throw 
them  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  quickly 
for  five  minutes.  Drain  them,  and  steam  .them, 
softly  with  a slice  of  butter  till  they  are  soft- 
Stir  into  them  as  much  white  sauce  as  will 
make  them  of  the  consistency  of  thick  cream. 
Press  the  sauce  through  a sieve,  heat  it  again 
without  allowing  it  to  boil,  and  serve.  Time, 
altogether,  about  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Sd- 
to  Is.  if  made  with  milk.  Sufficient  for  five  ear- 
six  persons. 

Soubise  Sauce  (another  way).— Take  a 
dozen  white  onions.  After  having  peeled  and 
washed  them,  cut  them  into  halves,  take  off  the  ■ 
tops  and  bottoms,  mince  them  as  fine  as  possible,, 
and  blanch  them  to  make  them  taste  sweeter 
and  take  off  the  green  colour.  Then  let  them 
melt  on  a small  stove  with  a little  butter. 
When  they  are  thoroughly  done,  and  no  kind, 
of  moisture  is  left,  mix  four  spoonfuls  of  be- 
chamel. Season  them  well,  rub  the  puree- 
through  a tamis,  and  keep  the  sauce  hot,  hut 
without  boiling.  You  must  also  put  a small 
lump  of  sugar  with  the  sauce  if  necessary. 
When  you  have  the  oven  hot,  put  in  the  onions 
hermetically  closed  in  a small  stewpan,  and  let. 
them  simmer  for  one  horn  with  a small  bit  o£i 
ham.  This  method  gives  a better  flavour. 

Soubise  Sauce,  Brown. — Peel  and  wash' 
twelve  onions  clean,  then  mince  them,  and  fry 
them  in  a stewpan  with  a little  butter  till  very 
brown.  Moisten  with  some  Spanish  sauce,  if 
you  have  any  ; if  not,  sprinkle  with  two  spoon- 
fuls of  flour  mixed  with  some  veal  or  beef 
gravy.  Skim  the  fat,  season  well  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  then  strain  the  puree  through, 
an  old  tamis,  for  these  sort  of  purees  would 
destroy  new  ones,  and  will  always  leave  the 
taste  of  onions. 

Soubise  Sauce,  Mutton  Cutlets 
with. — Take  a neck  of  mutton,  and  cut  off  the 
chops  one  by  one  without  flattening  them ; cut 
off  some  of  the  flat  bone  at  the  extremity  of 
the  chops.  Put  them  into  a stewpan  with  all 
the  parings  of  the  onions  to  make  the  soubise. 
Season  the  whole  well  with  carrots,  a bunch  of 
parsley,  green  onions,  salt,  and  a very  small 
quantity  of  spice,  &c. ; throw  in  four  or  five 
spoonfuls  of  good  broth  to  braize  them.  When 
done,  drain  them,  and  let  them  cool.  Strain  the 
liquor  through  a silk  sieve.  Then  reduce  it  to 
a glaze.  Next  pare  the  chops  nicely,  and  put 
them  with  the  glaze.  This  being  completed, 
dish  them  miroton  way,  and  pour  tho  soubise  or- 
onion  sauco  into  tho  middle. 

Some  porsons  take  two  necks  of  mutton,  cut 
two  hones  to  each  chop,  lard  them  with  bacon, 
and  braize  them  as  above ; but  mutton,  bung 
in  general  fat,  is  hotter  without  being  larded. 
With  regard-  to  the  two  bones,  you  must  take 
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caro  not  to  lot  thorn  be  too  thick ; if  they  are  in  connection  with  the  article  Apricot  Souffle  i 
too  thick  you  cannot  dish  them  woll.  (which  see). 


Soubise  Sauce,  Mutton  Cutlets  with 

(another  and  a better  way). — Cut  tho  mutton 
chops  a little  thicker  than  when  you  wish  to 
broil  them.  Pare  them  nicely,  and  put  them 
into  a stowpan,  where  they  may  all  lie  flat. 
Put  an  onion  or  two,  a few  carrots,  a little  salt, 
a bundle  of  parsley  and  green  onions  seasoned, 
four  or  five  spoonfuls  of  good  consomme,  and 
sweat  the  whole  till  it  is  entirely  done.  Then 
take  out  the  roots,  put  in  a little  glaze,  and 
reduce  over  a large  fire.  When  entirely  boiled 
down  to  a glaze,  tako  them  off  the  fire  for  a few 
minutes,  lot  the  cutlets  settle  in  the  glaze,  take 
out  the  trimmings  and  vegetables,  turn  over 
the  cutlets  in  the  glaze,  and  take  out  the  grease 
itr  fat,  lay  them  on  a cover  to  drain  the  fat,  and 
serve  up  before  they  can  get  dry.  This  method 
is  preferable  to  the  other.  You  must  not  in 
either  case  lard  your  chops  with  bacon.  These 
cutlets  may  be  served  up  with  all  sorts  of  puree 
of  vegetables. — 


Soubise  Sauce,  Onion  (see  Onion 
Soubise  Sauce). 


Souffle. — Recipes  for  the  following  souffles 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  head- 
ings:— 


Apple 

Apples  in  Rice 
Apricot 
Arrowroot 
Cheese  Fondue 
Corn-flour  Souffle 
Pudding 
Fruit 

Ginger  Souffle  Pudding 


Gooseberry 

Ground  Rice 

Lemon 

Macaroon 

Omelet 

Potato 

Potato-Flour 

Rice 

Rice,  Ground. 


Souffle,  Bread.— Take  some  milk,  and 
boil  it  with  a little  cream,  giving  the  prepara- 
tion any  taste  you  please.  Scoop  out  carefully 
the  soft  part  of  two  or  three  rolls,  rub  the  bread 
through  a sieve,  soak  in  the  flavoured  milk,  and 
proceed  as  for  potato  souffle  (see  Souffle,  Potato, 
au  Citron,  and  Souffle,  Orange-flower). 

Souffle,  Carrot.— Make  a thick  puree  of 
carrots,  but  instead  of  broth  use  water,  in  which 
put  a little  sugar,  half  a spoonful  of  flour,  a 
little  salt,  and  a good  bit  of  butter ; let  all  this 
boil  till  very  thick,  then  add  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  and  mix  all'  well  together.  The  moment 
you  are  ready  to  send  up,  beat  the  whites  of 
tho  eggs,  which  throw  in  with  the  rest,  and  put 
into  the  oven  for  a proper  time  in  the  vessel 
which  you  wish  to  use.  This  souffle  is  not  in 
great  favour,  but  it  is  good. 

Souffle,  Coffee. — Melt  two  ounces  of 
flour  in  a stowpan,  then  add  gradually  and  mix 
in  smoothly  six  ounces  of  flour,  a pinch  of  salt, 
half  a pint  of  strong  coffee,  and  half  a pint  of 
cream.  When  the  mixture  leaves  tho  sides  of 
the  pan,  cool,  and  add  off  the  lire  tho  yolks  of 
six  eggs  and  ton  ounces  of  sugar.  Whisk  tho 
whites  of  nine  oggs  till  firm,  stir  them  lightly 
but  thoroughly  into  the  preparation,  and  finish 
as  directed  in  Souffles. 


Souffle  Dish. —Illustrations  representing 
an  ornamental  and  a plain  souffle  dish  are  given 


Scuffle,  Omelet.— Break  two  eggs,  put 
the  whites  into  one  pan  and  the  yolks  into 
another ; rasp  a little  lemon -peel  or  orange- 
flowers,  beat  tho  yolks  well,  add  a little  sugar 
and  salt,  and  next  beat  the  whites  well  to  snow,' 
and  mix  them  with  tho  yolks  lightly.  Them 
put  a lump  of  butter  into  an  omelet-pan  on  the 
lire  ; when  the  butter  is  melted,  pour  the  omelet 
into  the  pan ; hold  it  over  a slow  lire  for  twe 
minutes,  or  until  the  underside  is  set,  then  put 
the  omelet- pan  into  a very  hot  oven  for  about 
three  minutes.  When  it  is  firm  in  the  centre 
and  lightly  coloured  it  is  sufficiently  cooked.. 

If  left  in  the  oven  too  long  it  will  be  tough  and  ta 
leathery.  To  this  you  may  give  whatever 
flavour  you  think  proper,  but  the  plainer  the 


better  when  served  very  hot  and  very  high 
you  may  add  to  it  some  apricot  jam.  Looser  { 
the  edges  of  the  omelet  with  a knife,  turn  iR  4 
upside  down  on  a hot  dish,  put  a little  jam  « 
made  hot  on  it,  fold  it  quickly  half  over,  sift: ' 
white  sugar  thickly  on  it,  and  serve  imme- 
diately. 


Souffle,  Orange-flower. — Dilute  a little 
flour  with  half  cream  and  half  milk ; set  thii 
on  the  fire  to  boil ; when  the  flour  is  done,  put 
a little  salt,  a little  sugar,  and  a small  quantit) 
of  pounded  orange-flowers;  mix  well,  and  ther 
add  a good  bit  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs 
and  mix  the  whole  well.  Next  beat  the  sb 
whites  and  mix  them  with  the  rest ; then  bake 
the  souffle  in  the  usual  way,  and  when  it  i i 
baked  enough,  glaze  it,  and  send  it  up. 


« 


* 


Souffle,  Potato. — This  dish  has  the  doubt 
advantage  of  being  excellent  and  economical. 
Take  as  many  large  potatoes  as  you  expec 
guests  for  dinner.  As  the  potatoes  are  to  lool 
well  when  cut,  wash  them  well,  and  select  th< 
best  shaped  ; put  them  into  the  oven,  and  whei 
done,  cut  them  in  half,  so  that  the  halves  wil 
stand,  scoop  out  the  inside  with  a spoon,  and  pu 
it  in  a stewpan  with  two  or  three  spoonfuls  o 
double  cream,  a small  bit  of  butter,  a little  salt 
some  sugar,  a little  lemon- peel  rasped  on  sugar 
three  yolks  of  eggs,  adding  off  the  fire  four 
frothed  whites.  Put  this  mixture  into  the 
hollow  potatoes,  placing  them  in  rather  a ho' 
oven.  The  taste  may  sometimes  be  varied  will 
lemon,  orange-flower  water,  &c.  This  is  f 
pretty  dish.  Apple  souffle  may  be  prepared  it 
the  same  way,  excepting  that  the  apples  must 
not  be  baked  previously  to  being  filled  with  the 
ingredients,  but  merely  cored  and  tho  intcnoi 
scooped  out,  as  above  directed. 


i 


“ 


Souffle,  Potato  (au  Citron).  — Bake  i 
lozen  potatoes  in  tho  oven  ; when  they  are  wci 
lone,  open  them,  scoop  out  tho  most  Hour} 
mrt,  and  mix  it  with  half  a pint  of  cream  t^r 
ias  boiled  and  in  which  you  have  infused  the 
reel  of  a lemon ; to  this  add  a little  sugar,  t 
urge  bit  of  butter,  and  a little  salt— the  tasu 
>f  tho  sugar,  however,  must  predominate . J ^ 
ibsorvo  that  the  less  sugar  you  use  the  liffhle 
.he  souffles  will  be.  Now  break  six  eggs,  throa 
;ho  yolks  of  four  only  into  tho  potatoes,  lx* 
;he  six  whites,  which  pour  gently  with  the 
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above  preparation  into  a souffle-dish,  add  to  it 
an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  and  put  it  into  the 
oven,  which  must  not  be  too  hot.  When  the 
souffle  is  done  enough,  powder  a little  sugar 
over  it,  and  use  the  salamander.  Souffles  must 
be  served  up  the  moment  they  are  ready,  for 
they  are  liable  to  sink. 

Souffle,  Poulets  (a  la  Creme).  — This 
dish  is  to  be  made  of  the  remnants  of  roasted 
chickens;  take  off  the  white  flesh,  mince  it 
very  small,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar  with  a 
little  bechamel,  a good  lump  of  fresh  butter, 
and  salt  and  pepper ; with  this  mix  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs.  Strain  the  whole  through 
a tamis,  or  a hair  sieve ; then  beat  the  whites 
of  five  eggs  till  made  into  a single  body ; 
mix  these  with  the  former  preparation,  and  put 
the  whole  in  the  dish  to  rise,  or  in  a croutade 
that  has  been  raised  like  the  crust  of  a pate 
chaud  (hot  pasty).  It  will  be  done  in  a quarter 
of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  according  to 
the  quantity.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  if 
the  oven  is  too  hot,  the  outside  of  the  souffle 
will  be  burnt,  although  the  inside  is  not  done 
enough.  This,  therefore,  must  be  carefully 
attended  to. 

Souffle,  Simple. — Sweeten  and  flavour  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  milk  with  lemon  or  vanilla, 
boil  it,  and  stir  into  it  quickly,  when  boiling,  a 
table-spoonful  of  flour  which  has  been  smoothly 
mixed  with  another  quarter  of  a pint  of  milk. 
Add  a slice  of  fresh  butter,  draw  the  saucepan 
to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  stir  the  batter  care- 
fully till  it  thickens,  then  pour  it  into  a basin. 
When  nearly  cold,  add  a dessert-spoonful  of 
brandy  and  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
Butter  a cake-tin  or  deep  pie-dish  which  the 
batter  will  only  half  fill,  and  put  it  in  the  oven 
till  hot.  Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  a firm 
froth,  and  stir  them  briskly  into  the  batter. 
Spread  a layer  of  jam  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
pour  in  the  batter,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
When  the  souffle  has  risen  high,  and  is  nicely 
browned  and  firm  throughout,  it  is  done  enough. 
Serve  with  the  utmost  expedition,  or  it  will 
be  spoiled.  Time  to  bake  the  souffle,  about 
twenty-five  minutes.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Suf- 
ficient for  four  or  five  persons. 

. Souffles. — A properly-made  souffle  is  light 
in  appearance,  delicate  in  flavour,  as  well  as 
nourishing  and  easily  digested.  It  is  a little 
difficult  to  make ; nevertheless,  if  the  inexpe- 
rienced cook  will  follow  closely  the  instructions 
here  given,  and  be  careful  to  allow  the  best  in- 
gredients only  to  enter  into  its  composition,  she 
will  soon  acquire  sufficient  dexterity  in  making 
it  to  remove  all  fear  of  failure.  All  kinds  of 
annaccous  substances  may  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  souffles,  but  the  process  of  their 
manufacture  is  always  tho  same.  They  are 
m perfection  only  when  served  light  and  high, 
just  as  they  come  out  of  the  oven,  before 
hey  havo  had  time  to  sink  below  the  original 
wli  u or(*or  to  ensure  this,  tho  caroful  cook 
W'fi  hold  a salamander  or  red-hot  shovel  over 
he  souffle  till  it  reaches  tho  dining-room 
j00*;  Wore  important,  however,  than  this 
A that  sho  should  havo  everything  that  sho 
wUf  roquire  in  readiness,  as  dolay  at  tho 


critical  moment  may  spoil  everything.  A 
souffle  should  be  cooked  in  a souffle-tin,  which 
fits  into  a silver-plated  ornamental  dish,  in 
which  it  can  be  sent  to  table.  When  this  is  not 
at  hand,  a plain  round  or  oval  cake-tin,  or  thin 
basin,  or  a deep  pie-dish  may  be  used,  with  a 
high  band  of  buttered  writing-paper  fastened 
inside  the  rim,  to  prevent  the  batter  falling  over 
the  sides  of  the  dish.  A properly-folding  case 
of  frilled  writing-paper  should  be  prepared,  into 
which  it  may  be  quickly  dropped  when  taken 
from  the  oven.  As  the  ingredients,  with  their 
proportions,  are  given  under  each  recipe,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  here  to  describe  the  general 
process  of  manufacture.  Always  remember 
that  the  number  of  whites  of  eggs  should  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  yolks  of  eggs.  Do  not  add 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  until  the  last  moment, 
and  be  careful  that  they  are  whisked  separately 
to  a very  stiff  froth,  and  then  are  stirred  lightly 
into  the  souffle.  The  success  of  the  dish]  de- 
pends in  a great  measure  upon  this  part  of  the 
business  being  done  thoroughly.  Butter  the 
tin,  already  lined  with  oiled  writing-paper,  and 
put  it  in  the  oven  till  very  hot.  Pour  in  the 
batter  quickly,  and  place  it  in  a moderate  oven. 
The  dish  ought  not  to  be  more  than  half  full. 
Move  it  about  occasionally,  that  it  may  be 
equally  baked.  When  it  has  risen  to  a good 
height,  is  brightly  coloured,  and  quite  set  in 
the  centre,  it  is  done  enough,  and  should  be 
served  immediately.  Souffles  may  be  very 
gently  steamed  instead  of  being  baked.  They 
are  generally  handed  round  after  the  removes 
of  the  second  course.  As  they  are  very  good 
also  for  ordinary  dinners,  the  inexperienced 
cook  will  find  it  well  worth  her  while  to  perfect 
herself  by  practice  in  the  art  of  making 
them.  ( See  Principles  of  Cookery,  page  iv.) 


ouup. — mere  is  no  part  ot  cookery  which 
is  so  imperfectly  understood  by  ordinary  cooks 
as  the  preparation  of  soup.  Amongst  the 
wealthy  it  is  considered  a necessity,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  forms  part  of  the  dinner. 
Amongst  the  middle  classes  it  is  more  usually 
served  than  it  used  to  be,  and  is,  year  by  year, 
increasingly  appreciated;  but  amongst  the 
lower  classes  it  is  all  but  scorned;  and  mis- 
tresses of  small  households  will  testify  that  the 
maid-of-all-work,  who  when  at  home  is  half 
starved  instead  of  being  properly  fed,  will  con- 
sider herself  most  hardly  used  if  part  of  the 
provision  of  the  day’s  dinner  consists  of  a por- 
tion of  wholesome  soup.  This  opinion  is,  of 
course,  a sign  of  ignorance.  Soup  is  both 
nourishing  and  wholesome,  and  it  may  also  be 
prepared  economically.  With  attention  and  a 
little  trouble,  it  may  be  made  from  very  inex- 
pensive materials,  and,  considering  that  when 
soup  has  been  served  smaller  inroads  are  made 
into  the  joint,  the  frugal  housekeeper  who 
has  once  calculated  tho  difference  in  cost  of  a 
dinner  consisting  of  economically-mado  soup, 
meat,  and  vegetables,  and  one  of  moat  and 
vegetables  only,  will  never  object  to  tho  intro- 
duction of  soup  at  her  tablo  on  account  of  tho 

. T ma-y  1)0  made  of  a largo  variety 
o different  articles,  including  meat  of  all  kinds, 
bones,  game,  poultry,  fish,  shell-fish,  all  kinds 
ot  vegetables,  herbs,  and  farinaceous  articles, 
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•raaSIk,  Gggs,  &c.  &c.  The  basis  of  all  soup  is 
yfock.  Instructions  in  making  this  will  bo 
juiind  in  its  proper  place,  and  it  will,  therefore, 
pot  be  considered  hero.  The  reader  will  also 
.find  most  valuable  hints  for  making  stock 
cind  soups  in  tho  article  on  the  Principles  op 
■Cookery.  Directions  for  making  various  soups 
will  be  found  under  their  various  headings, 
nevertheless  it  may  be  found  useful  if  a few 
rales  of  universal  application  are  here  given  as 
3SL  assistance  in  their  manufacture.  There  are 
throe  kinds  of  soups — clear  soup,  thick  soup, 
and  purees.  A puree  is  made  by  rubbing  the 
ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed  through  a 
*stmis  or  sieve.  A thick  soup  is  stock  thickened 
by  the  addition  of  various  thickening  ingre- 
dients. These  soups  are  best  suited  to  the 
-winter  season.  Clear  soup  is  thin  and  bright, 
and  adapted  for  use  in  the  summer  months.  In 
making  soup  it  is  most  important  that  every 
culinary  article  used  should  bo  perfectly  clean. 
Tke  inside  of  the  covers  of  saucepans,  the  rims, 
,-sn.d  the  handles,  particularly  require  attention. 
The  lid  of  the  saucepan  should  nover  be  re- 
moved over  a smoky  fire.  The  meat  used  should 
be,  freshly-killed,  and  should  be  as  lean  as  it  can  | 
be  procured ; it  should  never  be  washed.  The  | 
bones  should  be  broken  up  into  small  pieces. 
Cold  water  should  be  put  upon  fresh  meat  and 
bones;  boiling  water  (a  small  quantity  at  a 
.time)  upon  meat  or  vegetables  that  have  been 
fried  or  browned.  As  it  is  very  important  that 
no  fatty  particles  should  he  left  to  float  on 
the  surface  of  the  soup,  this  should  be  made, 
if  possible,  the  day  before  it  is  wanted,  so  that 
the  fat  can  he  removed  after  it  has  gone  cold. 
If  the  soup  has  been  thickened  with  white  or 
brown  roux  it  should  he  simmered  by  the  side 
■of  the  fire  until  it  has  thrown  up  the  fat  which 
fee  liquor  still  contains.  Soup  should  he  sim- 
mered very  softly  till  it  is  done  enough.  A 
large  fire  and  quick  boiling  are  the  great 
•eeafimies  of  good  soup.  In  flavouring  soup  the  j 
csjok  should  be  careful  to  add  the  seasoning 
ingredients  in  moderation  and  gradually,  es- 
pecially such  things  as  garlic,  onions,  shallots, 
spices*  herbs,  salt,  and  cayenne.  An  overdose 
of  *alt  has  spoilt  many  a dish  of  soup,  while  a 
deficiency  thereof  has  again  and  again  nullified 
the-  effect  of  the  most  delicate  combination  of 
flavours.  As  a general  rule,  two  ounces  of  salt 
will  suffice  for  a gallon  of  soup  stowed  with 
large  quantities  of  vegetables ; an  ounce  and  a 
half  only  will  he  needed  if  the  vegetables  are 
■emitted,  or  if  a small  quantity  only  is  used.  It 
•should  be  remembered  that  salt  and  all  soason- 
fimgs  can  be  added  when  they  cannot  bo  taken 
For  flavouring  purposes,  Aromatic  Sea- 
soning of  Herbs  and  Spices,  and  Herb-powder 
face  Flavouring  Soups,  will  be  found  of  groat 
one.  Whatever  ingredients  are  added  to  soup, 
whether  farinaceous  articles,  such  as  rice, 
•vermicelli,  macaroni,  &c.,  or  vegetables,  all 
should  lie  partially  boiled  in  plain  water  beforo 
they  are  put  into  tho  liquor.  This  will  ensure 
their  being  perfectly  clean  and  bright.  The 
flavour  of  rich  brown  soups  will  bo  brought  out 
"bibber  if  a small  pieco  of  sugar  bo  added  to  it. 
This  must  not  bo  used  for  white  soups.  Cream 
«*r  milk  when  put  with  soups  should  ho  boiled 
•fflCsparatoly,  strainod,  and  added  boiling.  If, 


instead  of  cream,  milk  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg- 
are  used,  tho  egg  must  on  no  account  be  boilec 
in  tho  liquor.  Either  it  must  lie  mixed  the 
roughly  with  a littlo  of  the  soup  which  ha 
cooled  for  a minute,  then  be  stirred  into  th< 
rest ; or,  better  still,  it  must  be  put  into  tie 
soup-tureen,  a spoonful  of  the  soup  mixed  wit) 
the  milk  stirred  into  it,  and  the  rest  addei 
gradually.  If  soups  are  to  be  kept  for  a dayo 
two,  they  should  be  boiled  up  every  day,  o 
every  other  day,  according  to  the  state  of  th 
weather,  put  into  freshly-scalded  dry  earthen- 
ware pans,  and  kept  in  a cool  place.  A piece  c 
gauze  may  be  thrown  over  the  pan  to  keep  on  11 


dust  and  flies.  Soup  should  never  be  kept  i 
metal  vessels,  and  it  should  je  stirred  an 
well  skimmed  with  a wooden  spoon.  It  shoul 
always  be  served  as  hot  as  possible. 

Soup,  Cheshire. — The  following  is  aver 
old  Cheshire  recipe  for  a good  and  inexpensh 
soup.  It  dates  hack  as  far  as  the  sixteent 
century.  Put  a hock  of  beef  into  a gallon  < 
cold  water,  simmer  it  gently  for  six  hour: 
taking  care  that  it  is  well  skimmed.  Put  i 
some  thyme,  sweet  marjoram,  and  celery,  a 
tied  in  a hunch,  as  also  a couple  of  onions  ci 
fine.  Skim  off  all  tho  fat,  and  season  wit 
pepper  and  salt  and  a little  ketchup.  P 
omitting  the  above  seasoning,  this  soup  ma 
be  turned  into  all  kinds  of  soups,  by  addir: 
the  vegetables  to  give  the  flavour  required. 

Soup  Flavouring,  Onions  for  (« 

Onions,  Coloured,  for  Soup  Flavouring). 

Soup  for  Children,  Liebig’s. — Tk 

preparation,  which  is  hardly  entitled  to  tl 
name  of  soup,  as  the  word  is  generally  unde 
stood  in  this  country,  is  made  in  the  followii 
maimer: — Take  one  ounce  (one  Large  tabl 
spoonful)  of  seconds  flour,  and  mix  it  smooth 
and  carefully  with  ten  ounces  of  cold  skinmu 
milk  until  the  whole  is  smooth ; add  seven  ai 
a half  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  dissol v 
in  a tea-spoonful  of  water  (if  sixty  grains  of  t, 
potash  he  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  water,  o: 
tea-spoonful  must  he  used  at  a time),  and  the 
heat  it  gently  till  it  reaches  the  boiling  poii 
and  keep  it  boiling  for  five  minutes.  !Stir  t 
preparation  well  whilst  it  is  being  heated ; ai 
to  the  whole  one  ounce  (one  Large  dessei 
spoonful)  of  malt  flour  (malt  ground  in  a coffc 
mill,  and  sieved)  mixed  with  two  ounces 
water,  and  stir  it  well.  Cover  the  pan,  and 
it  stand  for  half  an  hour  in  water  which 
nearly  boiling,  so  as  to  keep  tho  soup  ovarr 
then  strain  through  a fine  sieve,  and  hoi  tie 
mt.  • a.:*..,  -Prvr*  a fl-iv's  fliinmV 
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This  quantity  is  onough  for  a day  s supply  f 
a child  under  two  years  of  age.  A quart 
milk  should  be  added  to  the  soup. 

Soup,  Macaroni,  Grain  Balls  lor. 

Roll  out  some  macaroni  pasto  very  tlun,  cut 
into  small  squares  dry  and  stiff  enough  to  < 
rubbed  through  a grater.  _ | : 

Soup  Tablets.— In  the  following  red 
we  have  described  how  to  make  the  soup  tabi. 
which  were  so  much  used  by  the  German  ^ 
during  tho  Franco-German  war.  Tako  cle)  j 
parts  by  weight  of  good  suet,  melt  it  in  aaw 
nan.  and  make  it  very  hot,  so  as  to  becw 

hile  keeping  the  fat  stim  1 


pan,  and 
brown ; add, 
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eighteen  parts  of  rye-meal,  and  continue  heat- 
ing and  stirring,  so  as  to  make  the  mass  brown ; 
add  then  four  parts  of  dried  salt  and  two  parts 
of  coarsely  pulverised  caraway-seeds.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  poured  into  tin  pans  somewhat 
like  those  used,  for  making  chocolato  into  cakes. 
The  cakes  have  the  appearance  of  chocolate,  and 
arc  chiefly  intended  for  the  use  of  soldiers  when 
in  the  field.  A quantity  of  about  an  ounce  of 
this  preparation  is  sufficient  to  yield,  when 
boiled  with  some  water,  a ration  of  good  soup, 
and  in  case  of  need,  the  cakes  being  agreeable 
to  the  taste,  may  be  eaten  raw. 

Soup  Without  Stock.— Cut  a good-sized 
cabbage,  put  it  in  a stewpan  with  some  carrots, 
onions,  celery,  and  the  bone  of  a leg  of  mutton 
or  rib  of  beef  from  which  all  the  meat  has  been 
taken.  Add  a quart  of  water,  and  let  all  simmer 
together  for  five  hours.  Then  strain  the  soup, 
and  take  off  any  fat  which  may  still  float  on  it. 
Pick  out  the  best  pieces  of  cabbage,  put  them 
into  the  soup,  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
make  quite  hot,  and  serve. 

Soups  and  Broths.  — Recipes  for  the 
following  soups  and  broths  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  headings  : — 


Almond 

Cock-a-Leekie 

Apple 

Cocoa-nut 

Artichoke,  Jerusa- 

Codling 

lem 

Conger  Eel 

Asparagus 

Cottage 

Asparagus,  Allemand 

Cottage,  Baked 

Barley 

Crab 

Beef,  Roast,  and 

Crayfish 

Boiled  Turkey- 

Cream  of  Rice 

Beef,  Shin  of 

Cressy 

Beer 

Ducic-Giblet 

Beer,  with  Caraway- 

Eel 

Seeds 

Eel,  Brown 

Beer,  with  Milk 

Eel,  White 

Beer,  with  Sago 

Egg,  Barley 

Beetroot 

Family 

Bouille  a Baisse 

Fish 

Bread-crusts  grilled 

Fish,  Brown 

for  Soup 

Fish  Quenelles 

Bread  Fried  for 

Fish  Stock 

Broth,  Strengthen- 

Fish, White 

ing 

Fisii,  with  Potatoes 

Brown 

Fisherman’s 

Cabbage 

Forcemeat  Balls  for 

Calf’s-foot  Broth 

Mock  Turtle 

Calf’s-foot  Soup 

Forcemeat  for  Fish, 

Calf’s  Head 

Soups,  &c. 

Calf’s  Head,  Mock 

Friar’s  Chicken 

Turtle 

Fruit, Soup  of  Cheese- 

Carrot 

gourd 

Carrot,  Maigre 

Fruit,  Spring 

Cauliflower 

Game 

Celery 

Garbure 

Chantilly 

German 

Cheese, without  Meat 

German  Asparagus 

Cherry 

German  Broth,  or 

Chestnut 

Winter  Hotch- 

Chicken Broth 

potch 

Chicken  Soup 

Giblet 

Clam 

Giblet,  Duck 

Clear 

Giblet,  German 

llear,  from  Bones 

Goose 

Clear,  from  Fresh 

Gravy,  Brown,  from 

Meat 

Bones 

Gravy,  White,  for 
Fish 

Green  Corn 
Green  Pea 
Green  Pea,  Early 
Spring 

Green  Pea,  Maigre 

Greening  for 

Grouse 

Guinea  Fowl 

Haddock 

Hake 

Hare 

Hare,  Jugged 
Hare,  Mock 
Hare,  Superior 
Herb 
Hessian 

Hessian  and  Ragout 
Hotch-potch 
Hotch-potch,  Mutton 
Hotch-potch,  Ox-tail 
Hotch-potch,  Scotch 
Hotch-potch,  W inter 
Hunter’s 
Imperial 

Indian  Mulliga- 
tawny 
Invalid’s 

Irish,  or  Balnamoon 
Skink 

Italian  Macaroni 

Italian  Potage 

Jardiniere 

Julienne 

Kale  Brose 

Kidney 

Leeks 

Leeks,  or  Cock-A- 
Leekie 

Leeks  and  Potato, 
Maigre 
Lentil 

Liebig’s  Extract 
Liebig’s,  for  Chil- 
dren 

Liver  Klosse,  for 
Lobster 

Lobster  and  Prawn 
Lobster  with  Milk 
Lorne 
Macaroni 

Macaroni  Soup, 
Italian 

Marrow  Dumplings 
Meg  Merilees 
Merveille 
Milk 

Milk,  German 
Mock  Turtle 
Mock  Turtle,  Force- 
meat Balls  for 
Monastery  Wine 
Moor  Game 
Mullagatawny 
M u llaoatawny, 
Calf’s  Head 
Mullagatawny, 
Fowl 

Mullagatawny, 

Rabbit 


LIuLLAG  ATAWNY,  V E» 
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Mussel 

Mutton  Broth 
Mutton  Broth  (In- 
valid Cookery) 
Mutton  Broth,  Mock. 
Mutton  Broth  Nou- 
rishing 

Mutton  Broth, 
Quickly  Made 
Mutton  Broth, 
Scotch 

Mutton  Hotch-potch 
Neat’s  Foot 
Nettle  Tops 
Nouilles 
Onion 

Onion,  Brown 
Onion,  Maigre 
Onions,  Burnt  for 
Onions,  Coloured  for 
Ox  Cheek 
Ox  Tail,  Clear 
Ox  Tail,  Thick 
Oyster 

Oyster,  Economical 

Oyster,  Rich 

Palestine 

Panada 

Pancakes 

Pankail 

Parmesan  and 
Soup 
Parsnips 
Partridges 
Peas 

Peas,  Green 
Peas,  Green,  Econo- 
mical 

Peas,  Green,  with- 
out Meat 

Peas,  Nutritive  Pro- 
perties of 

Peas,  Quickly  and 
Easily  Made 
Peas  Soup,  To  Fla- 
vour 
Pheasant 
Pigeon 
Poor  Man’s 
Poor  Man’s,  Or. 

Kitchiner’s 

Portable 

Potage  a la  Colbert 
Potage  a la  Conde 
Potage  a la  Crecy 
Potage  a la  Reine 
Potage  A la  Xavier 
Potage  Bisque 
Potage  de  Yeau 
Potato 

Potato  a la  CrAme 
Potato  and  Leek 
Pot-au-feu 
Pot-au-feu,  Analysis 

OF  THE 

Pot-au-feu,  au  Bain 
Marie 

Pot-au-feu,  House- 
hold 
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Prawn 

Prince’s 

Provencal  Potage 
Prussian 
Pumpkin 
Queen’s 

Quenelles,  eor 
Turtle  Soup 
Quenelles,  for 
White  and  Clear 
Soup 

Rabbit,  Superior 
Rabbit,  Ude’s 
Rabbit,  White 
Rabbits,  Wild,  Stock 
Broth  from 
Ravioli 
Ray 

Regent’s 

Restorative  Broths 
Rhubarb 
Rhubarb,  Sweet 
Rice  and  Egg,  Danish 
Rice  and  Green  Pea, 
French 

Rice  and  Onion 
Rice  and  Pumpkin 
Rice  and  Veal  Broth 
Rice  and  Veal  Soup 
Rice-flour 
Rice- flour,  for 
Thickening 
Rice,  (A  Danish  Re- 
cipe) 

Rice,  Italian 
Rice,  Cream  of 
Rice,  made  from 
Fresh  Meat 


Rice  for  Children 
Rice,  Superior 
Rice,  White 
Rice,  Royal 
Rice  Stew 
Roots,  Essence  of 
Russian  Cabbage 
Russian 
Sago 
Salmon 

Sante,  Potage  de 
Scotch  Broth 
Scotch  Kale 
Semolina 
Sheep’s  Head 
Shrimp  and  Tomato 
Skate 
Sorrel 
Spanish 

Spanish  Chestnut 

Spinach 

Spring 

Stock 

Superlative 

Tapioca 

Tongue 

Tomato 

Tschi,  or  Russian 
Turkey 
Turnip 
Turtle 

Un  ground  Corn 
Veal 

Vegetable 
Vegetable  Marrow 
Venison 
Vermicelli 
White 


Soups  and  Broths,  Dr.  Kitchiner 

On. — The  cook  must  pay  particular  attention 
to  her  stewpans,  soup-kettles,  &c.,  which  should 
he  examined  every  time  they  are  used.  The 
prudent  housewife  will  carefully  examine  the 
condition  of  them  herself  at  least  once  a month. 
Their  covers  also  must  he  kept  perfectly  clean 
and  well  tinned,  and  the  stewpans  not  only 
on  the  inside  hut  about  a couple  of  inches  on 
the  outside;  many  mischiefs  arise  from  their 
getting  out  of  repair,  and  if  not  kept  nicely 
tinned  all  your  good  work  will  he  in  vain,  the 
broths  and  soups  will  look  green  and  dirty, 
taste  bitter  and  poisonous,  and  will  he  spoiled 
both  for  the  eye  and  palate,  and  your  credit 
will  he  lost.  The  health  and  even  life  of  the 
family  depends  upon  this,  and  the  cook  may  he 
sure  her  employers  had  rather  pay  the  tinman  s 
hill  than  the  doctor’s ; therefore  attention  to 
this  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  regard  of  tho 
mistress.  If  a servant  has  the  misfortune  to 
scorch  or  blister  the  tinning  of  her  pan — which 
will  sometimes  happen  to  tho  most  careful  cook 

I advise  her  by  all  means  immediately  to 

acquaint  her  employers,  who  will  thank  her  cor- 
dially for  mentioning  an  accident,  and  consure 
her  deservedly  if  she  conceal  it.. 

Take  care  to  ho  properly  provided  with  sieves 
and  tamis  cloth,  spoons  and  ladles ; make  it  a 
rule  without  an  exception  never  to  use  thorn 
till  they  are  well  cleaned  and  thoroughly  dried, 
nor  any  stewpans,  &c.,  without  firBt  washing 


them  out  with  boiling  water,  and  rubbing  them 
well  with  a dry  cloth  and  a little  bran,  to  clean 
them  from  grease,  sand,  &c.,  or  any  had  smell 
they  may  have  got  since  they  were  last  used : i 

never  neglect  this. 

Though  we  do  not  suppose  our  cook  to  be 
such  a naughty  slut  as  to  wilfully  neglect  her  r jq 
broth-pots,  &c.,  yet  we  may  recommend  her  to 
wash  them  immediately,  and  take  care  they  are  u 
thoroughly  dried  at  the  fire  before  they  are  j 
put  by,  and  to  keep  them  in  a dry  place,  for  i 1 
damp  will  rust  and  destroy  them  very  soon — I 
attend  to  this  the  first  moment  you  can  spare  . i 
after  the  dinner  is  sent  up. 

Never  put  by  any  soup,  gravy,  &c.,  in  metal . |i 
utensils ; in  which  never  keep  anything  longer  r jrt 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purposes  - ij 
of  cookery — the  acid,  vegetables,  fat,  &c.,  em--  si 
ployed  in  making  soups,  &c.,  are  capable  of.  ' 
dissolving  such  utensils,  therefore  stone  or  > 
earthen  vessels  should  he  used  for  this  purpose,  a 

Stewpans,  soup-pots,  and  preserving-pans,  |si 
with  thick  and  round  bottoms  (such  as  sauce--  aj 
pans  are  made  with)  will  wear  twice  as  long,  14 
and  are  cleaned  with  half  the  trouble,  as  those  1-1 
whose  sides  are  soldered  to  the  bottom,  of  which  ii 
sand  and  grease  get  into  the  joined  part,  and  0 
cooks  say  that  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  ' 
dislodge  it,  even  if  their  nails  are  as  long  as-  : 
N ebuchadnezzar’ s . 

Take  care  that  the  lids  fit  as  close  as  pos- 
sible, that  the  broth,  soup,  and  sauces,  &c.,  may 
not  waste  by  evaporation.  They  are  good  for  H 
nothing  unless  they  fit  tight  enough  to  keep 
the  steam  in  and  the  smoke  out. 

Stewpans  and  saucepans  should  he  always  s 
bright  on  the  upper  rim,  where  the  fire  does 
not  bum  them ; but  to  scour  them  all  over  is 
not  only  giving  the  cook  needless  trouble,  hut ! i 
wearing  out  the  vessels. 

Cultivate  habits  of  regularity,  cleanliness, 
&c.,  in  all  your  business,  which  you  will  then 
get  through  easily  and  comfortably ; I do  not  t 
mean  the  restless  spirit  of  Molidusta,  “ the  tidy ; 
one,”  who  is  anon,  anon,  sir,  frisking  about  in 
a whirlpool  of  hustle  and  confusion,  and  is 
always  dirty — under  pretence  of  being  always 


cleaning. 

Lean  juicy  beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  form  the 
basis  of  broth ; procure  those  pieces  which  af- 
ford the  richest  succulence,  and  as  fresh  killed 


as  possible. 

Stale  meat  will  make  broth  grouty  and  bad 
tasted,  and  fat  meat  is  wasted.  This  only  ap- 
plies to  those  broths  which  aro  required  to  be 
perfectly  clear.  Fat  and  clarified  drippings 
may  he  so  combined  with  vegetable  mucilage 
as  to  afford,  at  the  small  cost  of  ono  penny  per 
quart,  a nourishing  and  palatable  soup,  fully 
adequate  to  satisfy  appetite  and  support  strength 
— this  will  open  a new  source  to  those  benevo- 
lent housekeepers  who  are  disposed  to  relieve 
tho  poor  ; will  show  tho  industrious  classes  how 
much  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  assist 
themselves,  and  rescue  them  from  being  objects 
of  charity,  dependent  on  tho  precarious  bounty 
of  others,  by  teaching  them  how  they  may  ob- 
tain a cheap,  abundant,  salubrious,  and  agree- 
able aliment  for  themselves  and  families. 

This  soup  has  tho  advantage  of  being  very 
easily  and  very  soon  made,  with  no  more  m 
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than  is  necessary  to  warm  a room ; those  who 
have  not  tasted  it  cannot  imagine  what  a salu- 
brious, savoury,  and  satisfying  meal  is  pro- 
duced by  the  judicious  combination  of  cheap 
homely  ingredients. 

The  following  are  the  chief  broth-herbs,  soup- 
roots,  and  seasonings : — 


Scotch  Barley 

Pearl  Barley 

Flour 

Oatmeal 

Bread 

Rasping 

Peas 

Beans 

Rice 

Vermicelli 

Macaroni 

Isinglass 

Potato  Mucilage 

Mushrooms 

Champignons 

Parsnips 

Carrots 

Beetroots 

Turnips 

Garlic 

Shallots 

Onions 

Leeks 

Cucumber 

Celery 

Celery  Seed 

Cress  Seed 


Parsley 
Common  Thyme 
Lemon  Thyme 
Orange  Thyme 
Knotted  Marjoram 
Sage 
Mint 

Winter  Savory 

Sweet  Basil 

Bay-leaves 

Tomato 

Tarragon 

Chervil 

Burnet 

Allspice 

Cinnamon 

Ginger 

Nutmeg 

Clove 

Mace 

Black  Pepper 
Lemon-peel 
White  Pepper  - 
Lemon-juice 
Seville  Orange- 
juice 

Essence  op  Anchovy. 


The  above  materials,  wine  and  mushroom 
ketchup,  combined  in  various  proportions,  will 
make  an  endless  variety  of  excellent  broths  and 
soups,  quite  as  pleasant  to  the  palate,  and  as 
useful  and  agreeable  to  the  stomach,  as  con- 
suming pheasants  and  partridges,  and  the  long 
list  of  inflammatory,  piquant,  and  rare  and 
costly  articles  recommended  by  some  people 
whose  elaborately  compounded  soups  are  like 
their  made  dishes,  in  which,  though  variety  is 
aimed  at,  everything  has  the  same  taste,  and 
nothing  its  own.  The  general  fault  of  our 
English  soups  seems  to  be  the  employment  of 
an  excess  of  spice,  and  too  small  a portion  of 
roots  and  herbs.  “ Point  de  legumes,  point  de 
cuisini^re,”  is  a favourite  culinary  adage  of 
the  French  kitchen,  and  deserves  to  be  so ; a 
better  soup  may  be  made  with  a couple  of  pounds 
of  meat  and  plenty  of  vegetables  than  our  com- 
mon cooks  will  make  you  with  four  times  that 
quantity  of  meat ; all  for  want  of  knowing 
the  uses  of  soup-roots,  and  sweet  and  savourv 
herbs. 

Besides  the  ingredients  I have  enumerated, 
many  indiscriminately  cram  into  almost  every 
uish  (in  such  inordinate  quantities  ono  would 
suppose  they  wero  working  for  the  asbestos 
palate  of  an  Indian  fire-eater),  anchovies, 
garlic,  bay-leaves,  and  that  hot  fiery  spice, 
cayenne  pepper;  this,  which  the  French  call 
juot  undeservedly)  piment  enrage , has  somc- 
°w  or  other  undoubtedly  acquired  a character 
mr  being  very  wholesome,  whilst  the  milder 
peppers  and  spices  are  cried  down,  as  destroying 
, e sensibility  of  the  palate  and  stomach,  &c., 
ana  being  the  source  of  a thousand  mischiefs. 


We  should  just  as  soon  recommend  alcohol  as 
being  less  intoxicating  than  wine. 

The  best  thing  that  has  been  said  in  praise 
of  peppers  is,  “that  with  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables, as  also  with  soups  (especially  vege- 
table soups)  and  fish,  either  black  or  cayenne 
pepper  may  be  taken  freely ; they  are  the 
most  useful  stimulants  to  old  stomachs,  and 
often  supersede  the  cravings  for  strong  drinks, 
or  diminish  the  quantity  otherwise  required.” 
A certain  portion  of  condiment  is  occasionally 
serviceable  to  excite  and  keep  up  the  languid 
action  of  feeble  and  advanced  life ; we  must 
increase  the  stimulus  of  our  aliment  as  the 
inirritability  of  our  system  increases.  We 
leave  those  who  love  these  things  to  use  them, 
as  they  like;  their  flavours  can  be  very  ex- 
temporaneously produced  by  chilli- juice,  or 
essence  of  cayenne,  shallot  wine,  and  essence 
of  anchovy. 

There  is  no  French  dinner  without  soup,, 
which  is  regarded  as  an  indispensable  overture  -r 
it  is  commonly  followed  by  “ le  coup  d'apres a 
glass  of  pure  wine,  which  they  consider  so 
wholesome  after  soup,  that  their  proverb  says, 
the  physician  thereby  loses  a fee.  Whether  the 
glass  of  wine  be  so  much  more  advantageous  for 
the  patient  than  it  is  for  his  doctor,  we  know 
not,  but  believe  it  an  excellent  plan  to  begin 
the  banquet  with  a basin  of  good  soup,  which,, 
by  moderating  the  appetite  for  solid  animal 
food,  is  certainly  a salutiferous  custom. 

We  again  caution  the  cook  to  avoid  over- 
seasoning, especially  with  predominant  flavours, 
which,  however  agreeable  they  may  be  to  some, 
are  extremely  disagreeable  to  others.  Cavice, 
coratch,  anchovy,  curry-powder,  savoury  ragout 
powder,  soup-herb  powder,  browning,  ketchups, 
pickle-liquor,  beer,  wine,  sweet  herbs,  and 
savoury  spice,  are  very  convenient  auxiliaries 
to  finish  soups,  &c. 

The  proportion  of  wine  (formerly  sack,  then 
claret,  now  madeira  or  port)  should  not  exceed 
a large  wine-glassful  to  a quart  of  soup.  This 
is  as  much  as  can  be  admitted  without  the 
vinous  flavour  becoming  remarkably  predomi- 
nant, though  not  only  much  larger  quantities 
of  wine  (of  which  claret  is  incomparably  the 
best,  because  it  contains  less  spirit  and  more 
flavour,  and  English  palates  are  less  acquainted 
with  it),  but  even  veritable  eau  de  vie  is 

ordered  in  many  books,  and  used  by,  many 

especially  tavern— cooks.  So  much  are  their 
soups  overloaded  with  relish,  that  if  you  will 
eat  enough  of  them,  they  will  certainly  make 
you  intoxicated,  if  they  uon’t  make  you  sick. 
All  this  frequently  arises  from  an  old  cook  mea- 
suring the  excitability  of  the  eaters’  palate 
by  his  own,  which  may  bo  so  blunted  by  inces- 
sant tasting,  that  to  awaken  it  requires  wine 
instead  of  water,  and  cayenne  and  garlic  for 
black  pepper  and  onion. 

Old  cooks  are  as  fond  of  spice  as  children  are 
oi  sugar  and  season  soup  which  is  intended  to 
constitute  the  principal  part  of  a meal  as  highly 
as  sauce  of  which  only  a spoonful  may  be  relish 
enough  for  a plate  of  insipid  viands.  How- 
ever, wo  fancy  these  large  quantities  of  wine, 
&c.,  are  oftener  ordered  in  cookery-books  than 
used  in  the  kitchen— practical  cooks  have  the 
Health  oi  their  employers  too  much  at  heart. 
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and  love  “ sauce  d la  languc  ” too  well  to  over- 
wine  tlieir  soups,  &c. 

Truffles  and  morels  are  also  set  down  as  a 
part  of  most  recipos.  Theso  in  their  green 
state  have  a very  rich  high  flavour,  and  are 
delicious  additions  to  somo  dishes,  or  sent  up  as 
a stew  by  themselves  when  they  are  fresh  and 
fine ; but  in  this  state  they  are  not  served  up 
half  a dozen  times  in  a year  at  the  first  tables 
in  the  kingdom.  When  dried  they  become  mere 
“ chips  in  pottage,”  and  serve  only  to  soak  up 
good  gravy — from  which  they  take  up  more 
taste  than  they  give. 

The  art  of  composing  a rich  soup  is  so  to 
proportion  the  several  ingredients  one  to 
another  that  no  particular  taste  be  stronger 
than  the  rest,  but  to  produce  such  a fine  har- 
monious relish  that  the  whole  is  delightful. 
This  requires  that  judicious  combination  of  the 
materials  which  constitute  the  chef  d’ceuvre  of 
culinary  science.  In  the  first  place,  take  care 
that  the  roots  and  herbs  be  perfectly  well 
cleaned ; proportion  the  water  to  the  quantity 
cl  meat  and  other  ingredients — generally  a 
pound  of  meat  to  a quart  of  water  for  soups, 
and  double  that  quantity  for  gravies.  If  they 
stew  gently,  little  more  water  need  be  put  in 
at  first  than  is  expected  at  the  end — for  when 
the  pot  is  covered  quite  close,  and  the  fire 
gentle,  very  little  is  wasted.  Gentle  stewing 
is  incomparably  the  best — the  meat  is  more 
tender  and  the  soup  better  flavoured.  It  is 
of  the  first  importance  that  the  cover  of  a 
soup-kettle  should  fit  very  close,  or  the  broth 
will  evaporate  before  you  are  aware  of  it.  The 
most  essential  parts  are  soon  evaporated  by 
quick  boiling,  without  any  benefit,  except  to 
fatten  the  fortunate  cook  who  inhales  them. 
An  evident  proof  that  these  exhalations  possess 
the  most  restorative  qualities  is,  that  the  cook, 
who  in  general  is  the  least  eater,  is  as  gene- 
rally the  fattest  person  in  the  family— from  con- 
tinually being  surrounded  by  the  quintessence 
of  all  the  food  she  dresses,  whereof  she  sends 
to  her  master  only  the  fibres  and  calcinations, 
who  is  consequently  thin,  gouty,  and  tho  victim 
of  diseases  arising  from  insufficient  nourish- 
ment. It  is  not  only  the  fibres  of  the  meat 
which  nourish  us,  but  the  juices  they  contain, 
and  these  are  not  only  extracted,  but  exhaled, 
if  it  be  boiled  fast  in  an  open  vessel.  A suc- 
culent soup  can  never  be  made  but  in  a well- 
closed  vessel,  which  preserves  the  nutritive 
parts  by  preventing  their  dissipation.  This  is 
a fact  of  which  every  intelligent  person  will 
soon  perceive  the  importance. 

Place  your  soup-pot  over  a moderate  fire, 
which  will  make  tho  water  hot  without  causing 
it  to  boil,  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  If  tho  water 
boils  immediately,  it  will  not  penetrate  the  meat 
and  cleanse  it  from  tho  clotted  blood  and  other 
matters  which  ought  to  go  off  in  scum ; the 
meat  will  bo  hardened  all  ovor  by  violent  heat, 
will  shrink  up  as  if  it  wore  scorched,  and  give 
hardly  any  gravy.  On  tho  contrary,  by  keeping 
the  water  a certain  timo  heating  without  boil- 
ing tho  meat  swells,  becomes  tender,  its  fibres 
aro  dilated,  and  it  yields  a quantity  of  scum, 
which  must  be  taken  off  as  soon  as  it  appears. 

It  is  not  till  aftor  a good  half  hour’s  hot 
infusion  that  we  may  mend  tho  firo  and  make 


the  pot  boil ; still  continue  to  remove  the  scum, 
and  when  no  more  appears,  put  in  the  vege- 
tables, &c.,  and  a little  salt.  These  will  cause 
more  scum  to  rise,  which  must  be  taken  off 
immediately,  then  cover  the  pot  very  closely, 
and  place  it  at  a proper  distance  from  the  fire, 
where  it  will  boil  very  gently,  and  equally,  and. 
by  no  means  fast. 

By  quick  and  strong  boiling  the  volatile  and 
finest  parts  of  the  ingredients  are  evaporated, 
and  fly  off  with  the  steam,  and  the  coarser 
parts  are  rendered  soluble ; so  you  lose  the  good 
and  get  the  bad. 

Soups  will  generally  take  from  three  to  six 
hours. 

Prepare  your  broths  and  soups  the  evening 
before  you  want  them.  Tins  will  give  you 
more  time  to  attend  to  the  rest  of  your  dinner 
the  next  day ; and  when  tho  soup  is  cold  the 
fat  may  be  much  more  easily  and  completely 
removed  from  the  surface  of  it ; when  you  de- 
cant it,  take  care  not  to  disturb  the  settlings 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  are  so  fine 
that  they  will  escape  through  a sieve,  or  even 
through  a tamis,  which  is  the  best  strainer. 
The  soups  appear  smoother  and  finer,  and  it  is 
much  easier  cleaned  than  any  sieve.  If  you 
strain  it  while  it  is  hot,  pass  it  through  a clean 
tamis  or  napkin  previously  soaked  in  cold 
water — the  coldness  of  this  will  coagulate  the 
fat,  and  only  suffer  the  pure  broth  to  pass 
through. 

The  full  flavour  of  the  ingredients  can  only 
be  extracted  by  very  long  and  slow  simmering, 
during  which  take  care  to  prevent  evaporation 
by  covering  the  pot  as  close  as  possible.  The 
best  stew-pot  is  a “ digester.” 

Clear  soups  must  be  perfectly  transparent, 
thickened  soups  about  the  consistence  of  rich 
cream;  and  remember  that  thickened  soups 
require  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  seasoning. 
The  piquance  of  spice,  &c.,  is  as  much  blunted 
by  the  flour  and  butter  as  the  spirit  of  rum  is 
by  the  addition  of  sugar  and  acid  ; so  they  are 
less  salubrious,  without  being  more  savoury, 
from  the  additional  quantity  of  spice,  &e.,  that 
is  smuggled  into  the  stomach. 

To  thicken  and  give  body  to  soups  and 
sauces  the  following  materials  are  used — they 
must  be  gradually  mixed  with  the  soup  tiu 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  it,  and  it  should  . 
have  at  least  half  an  hour’s  gentle  simmering 
after ; if  it  is  at  all  lumpy,  pass  it  through  a 
tamis  or  a fino  siove— bread-raspings,  bread,  , 
isinglass,  potato-mucilage,  fat-skimmings  and 
flour,  or  flour  and  butter,  or  flour,  barley,  nee, 
or  oatmeal  and  water  rubbed  well  together. 
To  their  very  rich  gravies,  &c.,  the  French  add 
the  white  meat  of  partridges,  pigeons,  or  fowls, 
pounded  to  a pulp  and  rubbed  through  a sieve; 
a piece  of  beef  which  has  been  boiled  to  make 
broth  pounded  in  like  manner  with  a bit  ot 
butter  and  flour,  and  gradually  incorporated 
with  the  gravy  or  soup,  will  be  found  a satisfac- 
tory substitute  for  these  more  expensive  articles. 

Moat  from  which  broth  has  been  made,  ana 
all  its  juico  has  been  extracted,  is  then  excel- 
lently w oil  prepared  foi  potting,  and  is  9^  , . 

good  or  better  than  that  which  has  been  caked 
till  it  is  drv  : indeed,  if  it  bo  pounded  and  sea- 
soned in  the  usual  manner  it  will  be  an  elegant 
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and  savoury  luncheon  or  supper,  and  costs 
nothing  hut  the  trouble  of  preparing  it,  which 
is  very  little,  and  a relish  is  procured  for  sand- 
wiches, &c.,  of  what  has  heretofore  been  by  the 
poorest  housekeeper  considered  the  perquisite 
of  the  cat. 

Keep  some  spare  broth,  lest  your  soup-liquor 
waste  in  boiling  and  got  too  thick,  and  for 
gravy  for  your  made  dishes,  various  sauces, 
&c.,  for  many  of  which  it  is  a much  better  basis 
than  melted  butter.  The  soup  of  mock-turtle 
and  the  other  thickened  soups  will  supply  you 
with  a thick  gravy  sauce  for  poultry,  fish, 
ragouts,  &c.,  and  by  a little  management  of  this 
sort  you  may  generally  contrive  to  have  plenty 
of  good  gravies  and  good  sauces  with  very  little 
trouble  or  expense. 

If  soup  is  too  thin  or  too  weak,  take  off  the 
cover  of  your  soup-pot  and  let  it  boil  till  some 
of  the  watery  part  of  it  has  evaporated,  or  else 
add  some  of  the  thickening  materials  we  have 
before  mentioned;  and  have  at  hand  some  idain 
browning.  This  simple  preparation  is  much 
better  than  the  compounds  bearing  that  name, 
as  it  colours  sauce  or  soup  without  much  inter- 
fering witii  its  flavour,  and  is  a much  better 
way  of  colouring  them  than  burning  the  surface 
of  the  meat. 

When  soups  and  gravies  are  kept  from  day  to 
day  in  hot  weather  they  should  be  warmed  up 
every  day,  and  put  into  fresh-scalded  tureens 
or  pans,  and  placed  in  a cool  cellar;  in  tem- 
perate weather  every  other  day  may  be  enough. 

We  hope  we  have  now  put  the  common  cook 
into  possession  of  the  whole  arcana  of  soup- 
making,  without  much  trouble  to  herself,  ox- 
expense  to  her  employers ; it  need  not  be  said 
in  future  that  an  Englishman  only  knows  how 
to  make  soup  in  his  stomach,  by  swilling  down 
a large  quantity  of  ale  or  porter,  to  quench  the 
thirst  occasioned  by  the  meat  lie  eats.  John 
Bull  may  now  make  his  soup  secundum  artem, 
and  save  his  principal  viscera  a great  deal  of 
trouble. 

I conclude  these  remarks  with  observing  that 
some  persons  imagine  that  soup  tends  to  relax 
the  stomach.  So  far  from  being  prejudicial,  we 
consider  the  moderate  use  of  such  liquid  nourish- 
ment to  be  highly  salutary.  Does  not  our  food 
and  drink,  even  though  cold,  become  in  a few 
minutes  a kind  of  warm  soup  in  the  stomach  ? 
and  therefore  soup,  if  not  eaten  too  hot,  or  in 
too  great  a.  quantity,  and  of  proper  quality,  is 
attended  with  great  advantages,  especially  to 
those  who  drink  but  little. 

Warm  fluids,  in  the  form  of  soup,  unite  with 
+xfr  ju'ce8  much  sooner  and  better  than  those 
that  arc  cold  and  raw ; on  this  account  restora- 
tive soup  is  the  best  food  for  those  who  are  en- 
feebled by  disease  or  dissipation ; and  for  old 
people,  whose  teeth  and  digestive  organs  are 
unpaired — 

“ 5alf  subtilised  to  chyle— tlio  liquid  food 
Readiest  obeys  tli’  assimilating  powers.” 

After  catching  cold,  in  nervous  headaches, 
colics,  indigestion,  and  different  kinds  of 
cramps  and  spasms  in  the  stomach,  warm  broth 
is  of  excellent  service.  After  intemperate 
teasting,  to  give  the  stomach  a holiday  for  a 


day  or  two  by  a diet  on  mutton  broth  or  vege- 
table soup,  &c.,  is  the  best  way  to  restore  its 
tone.  The  stretching  any  power  to  its  utmost 
extent  weakens  it.  If  the  stomach  be  every- 
day obliged  to  do  as  much  as  it  can,  it  will 
every  day  be  able  to  do  less.  A wise  traveller 
will  never  force  his  horse  to  perform  as  much 
as  he  can  in  one  day  upon  a long  j ourney. 

Soups,  Forcemeat  for  ( see  Forcemeat 
for  Fish,  Soups,  or  Stews). 

Soups,  Greening  for  ( see  Greening  for 
Soups). 

Soups,  Herb-powder  for  Flavour- 
ing . — As  it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain 
fresh  herbs,  the  cook  will  find  it  a convenience 
to  have  the  following  herbs  powdered,  stored, 
and  ready  to  use  in  flavouring.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  recipe  for  the  Aromatic  Seasoning  of 
Herbs  and  Spices  will  also  be  found  useful;  but 
those  who  object  to  the  flavour  of  spices,  and 
prefer  that  of  herbs  only,  will  find  that  the 
following  recipe  will  suit  them  best : — The  herbs 
should  be  procured  fresh,  dried  in  a warm  but  not 
too  hot  oven,  pounded  in  a mortar,  and  passed 
through  a wire  sieve.  The  powder  should  then 
be  put  into  small  bottles,  stoppered  closely,  and 
kept  in  a dry  place.  It  will  retain  its  flavour 
for  several  months.  The  proportions  are  as 
follows: — Two  ounces  of  sweet  marjoram,  two 
ounces  of  winter  savory,  two  ounces  of  dried 
parsley,  two  ounces  of  lemon-thyme,  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  bay-leaves,  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  celery-seed,  an  ounce  of  sweet  basil,  and  an 
ounce  of  lemon-peel. 

Soups,  Onions  Burnt  for  ( see  Onions 
Burnt  tor  Soups  and  Gravies). 

Sour  Sauce  for  Fish. — Heat  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  good  vinegar,  stir  into  it  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  made  mustard,  a little  pepper,  and 
a slice  of  fresh  butter.  Serve  when  the  butter 
is  dissolved. 

Souse  Pudding. — Take  two  eggs,  with 
their  weight  in  flour  and  sugar.  Whisk  the 
eggs  with  the  sugar,  and  when  the  puddings 
are  about  to  be  put  into  the  oven,  add  the  flour. 
Beat  the  mixture  till  it  is  light,  frothy,  and 
perfectly  smooth,  put  it  into  small  buttered 
cups,  and  bake  these  in  a moderate  oven.  When 
done  enough,  turn  the  puddings  out  carefully, 
sift  sugar  over  them,  and  serve.  A little  fla- 
vouring will  be  an  agreeable  addition.  Time 
to  bake,  about  twenty  minutes. 

Sowens. — Sowens  is  one  of  the  national 
dishes  of  Scotland,  made  from  the  husk  of  the 
oat  (called  in  Scotland  seeds).  These  seeds  con- 
tain a good  deal  of  farinaceous  matter  after 
they  are  separated,  from  the  oatmeal,  and  this 
matter  is  convortoa  into  a very  nourishing  and 
palatable  article  of  food.  In  some  of  the 
northern  towns  of  Scotland  thin  sowens  are 
drunk  on  New  Year’s  Day  morning,  while  “but- 
tered sowens  wi’  fragrant  lunt  ” is  in  rural 
districts  the  supper  for  Hallow -Eve.  This  dish 
is  known  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland  as 
“flummery.”  It  is  very  good  eaten  cold,  and 
will  turn  out  in  a shape,  making  a kind  of  oat- 
meal jelly.  To  prepare  it,  soak  any  quantity 
of  oatmeal  seeds  in  a tub  or  large  jar,  and  pour 
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upon  it  twico  its  bulk  in  lukewarm  water. 
Leave  it  for  throe  or  four  days  in  a warm  place 
till  it  turns  sour.  Pass  the  whole  through  a 
sieve,  and  squeeze  the  seeds,  moistening  them 
with  a little  of  the  liquor,  to  get  all  the  goodness 
out  of  them.  Let  the  liquor  thus  obtained  stand 
till  the  starchy  matter  it  contains  sinks  to  the 
bottom;  then  pour  it  off,  and  add  fresh  cold 
water.  When  the  sowens  are  wanted,  pour  off 
the  water,  and  mix  as  much  of  the  starchy 
sediment  with  water  as  will  thin  it ; put  a little 
salt  into  it,  and  boil  it,  stirring  briskly  all  the 
time  till  it  thickens.  Pour  it  into  a deep  bowl, 
and  serve  with  wine,  beer,  or  milk.  Sowens 
thus  made  will  keep  good  for  a week  or  more 
in  winter.  If  a little  that  has  turned  sour  be 
mixed  with  that  which  is  to  be  freshly  made,  it 
will  facilitate  its  preparation.  Time,  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  to  thicken  the  sowens. 

Sowens,  English.  — Markham,  in  his 
“English  Housewife”  (1653),  describes  a food 
called  wash-brew,  eaten  in  England,  made  of 
the  very  small  oatmeal,  by  frequent  steeping  of 
it,  and  then  boiling  it  into  a jelly,  to  be  eaten 
with  honey,  milk,  wine,  or  ale,  according  to 
taste.  “ I have,”  says  he,  “ seen  them  of  sickly 
and  dainty  stomachs  which  have  eaten  great 
quantities  thereof,  beyond  the  proportion  of 
ordinary  meats.”  “The  Scotsman,”  remarks 
Dr.  Chambers,  commenting  on  this  passage, 
“ can  be  at  no  loss  to  recognise  in  this  description 
the  sowens  of  his  native  land,  a dish  formerly 
prevalent  among  the  peasantry,  but  now  com- 
paratively little  known.  To  illustrate  Mark- 
ham’s remark  as  to  the  quantity  of  this  mess 
that  could  be  eaten,  the  writer  may  adduce  a 
fact  related  to  him  by  his  grandmother,  who 
was  the  wife  of  an  extensive  store-farmer  in 
Peebleshire,  from  1768  to  1780.  A new  plough- 
man had  been  hired  for  the  farm.  On  the  first 
evening,  coming  home  just  after  the  sowens  had 
been  prepared,  but  when  no  person  was  present 
in  the  kitchen,  he  began  with  one  of  the  cogs 
or  bowls,  went  on  to  another,  and  in  a little 
time  had  despatched  the  very  last  of  the  series ; 
after  which  he  coolly  remarked  to  the  maid,  at 
that  moment  entering  the  house,  ‘ Lass,  I wish 
you  would  to-morrow  night  make  my  sowens  all 
in  one  dish,  and  not  in  drippocks  and  drappocks 
that  way!’” 

Soy. — This  is  a kind  of  sauce  prepared  in 
China  and  Japan  from  a small  bean,  the  pro- 
duce of  Dolichos  soja.  It  is  used  with  fish  and 
other  articles  of  diet.  In  choosing  soy,  see 
that  it  is  of  a good  flavour,  not  too  salt  nor  too 
sweet,  of  a good  thick  consistence,  a brown 
colour,  and  clear.  When  shaken  in  a glass,  it 
should  leave  a coat  on  the  surface  of  a bright 
yellowish-brown  colour;  if  it  do  not,  it  is  an 
inferior  sort,  and  should  be  rejected.  Chinese 
soy  is  considered  inferior  to  that  of  Japan. 

Soy,  Chinese  Preparation  of.— Equal 
quantities  of  beans  and  wheat  are  boiled  to- 
gether, and  then  triturated  between  stones, 
water  being  added  occasionally.  The  mass  is 
cooked  in  a pan,  and  cut  into  thin  slices,  which 
are  kept  covered  with  straw  for  about  twenty 
day  s.  When  completely  fermented,  tho  separate 
slices  having  become  mouldy,  they  ore  washed 
with  water,  placed  in  a vessel,  and  their  weight  of 


water  and  salt  added.  In  this  condition  they 
are  kept  for  a number  of  days,  and  are  finally 
again  triturated  between  stones. 

Soy,  Chinese  (another  way).— Thirty-five 
pounds  of  the  shelled  pulse  are  washed  in  cold 
water,  and  boiled  in  water  enough  to  cover  them 
until  they  are  sufficiently  tender,  which  is  ascer- 
tained by  squeezing  them  between  the  finger 
and  thumb.  This  requires  only  a few  minutes 
to  effect.  They  are  then  drained  in  a sieve,  but, 
whilst  still  wet,  are  mixed  with  a portion  of 
meal  made  of  the  same  pulse,  ground,  and  which 
an  Anglo-Indian,  if  he  were  here  to  see  it, 
would  immediately  pronounce  to  be  “ground 
gram.”  In  this  meal  they  are  stirred  until  the 
surface  of  each  bean  is  covered.  The  mass  is 
now  laid  upon  mats  to  the  thickness  of  about 
two  inches,  and  the  beans  are  left  to  dry  until  the 
surface  of  the  mass  begins  to  appear  mouldy. 
They  are  then  dried  by  gradual  heat  in  slow 
stoves,  until  they  can  bear  the  stroke  of  a 
mallet,  when  they  are  rubbed  with  the  hand  or 
with  a hard  brush  to  free  them  from  the  meal. 
Earthen  pans,  ready  prepared,  now  receive  them 
in  equal  portions,  and  a pickle  is  made  with 
twenty  pounds  of  salt  dissolved  in  five  times  its 
weight  of  water,  which  is  equally  divided  among 
the  pans.  These  are  now  carefully  covered, 
and  kept,  during  six  weeks  or  more,  in  a place 
where  the  temperature  is  nearly  100°  Fahren- 
heit. When  at  length  the  soluble  part  of  the 
beans — the  part  that  constitutes  the  soy — is 
extracted,  this  being  ascertained  by  the  dark 
brown  colour  of  the  liquid  in  the  pans,  the 
liquid  is  poured  off,  and  boiled  down  to  the 
proper  consistence.  This,  however,  is  not 
effected  until  after  repeated  boilings,  during 
which  a quantity  of  moist  sugar,  ginger,  mace, 
and  black  pepper  are  added  in  quantities 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  manufacturers, 
each  having  his  own  peculiar  ideas  of  flavour- 
ing, which  constitutes  the  difference  between 
the  several  manufactories.  After  the  last  boil- 
ing, the  soy  is  allowed  to  stand  a few  days, 
then  strained,  and  put  into  flasks  for  sale. 


Soy,  Japanese. — The  beans  are  first 
washed,  then  boiled  with  water  enough  to  cover 
them  until  they  are  tender.  They  are  then 
mashed  in  a mortar  and  mixed  with  their  weight 
of  coarse  barley-meal.  This  mixture,  being 
closely  covered,  is  then  placed  in  a warm  situ- 
ation, and  left  to  ferment.  When  the  mass  is 
sufficiently  fermented,  a weight  of  salt,  equal 
to  that  of  the  beans  originally,  is  dissolved  in 
five  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  added  to  the 
fermented  mass,  and  is  strongly  stirred  in  it. 
The  whole  being  well  covered,  it  remains  in 
this  state  during  three  months,  being  daily 
agitated  and  beaten  during  two  hours,  after 
which  it  is  again  covered.  It  is  then  strained 
through  cotton  cloth,  which  is  well  pressed 
until  every  drop  of  liquid  has  passed  through. 
Tho  soy  is  now  put  into  wooden  tubs,  when  age 
fines  it.  After  a time,  when  it  is  sufficiently 
clear,  it  is  racked  off,  and  put  into  smaller 
wooden  vessels  for  sale.  Meanwhile,  more 
water  is  poured  upon  the  mass  that  remains 
after  tho  straining,  and  soy  of  an  inferior  kind 
is  made.  Though  there  is  no  spice,  nor  other 
seasoning  but  salt,  in  tho  Japanese  soj , i is 
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preferable  to  that  of  China,  and  is  free  from 
the  sweet  treacly  flavour  which  distinguishes  the 
latter. 

Spanish  Buns. — Rub  half  a pound  of 
fresh  butter  into  a pound  of  flour.  Add  a 
pinch  of  salt,  a little  grated  nutmeg  and  pow- 
dered cinnamon,  and  also  six  table-spoonfuls 
of  powdered  sugar.  Mix  these  ingredients 
thoroughly,  and  work  them  into  a paste  with 
four  well-beaten  eggs.  Drop  the  mixture  in 
knobs  upon  a floured  tin,  and  bake  these  until 
done  enough.  When  half-baked,  brush  the 
surface  with  milk.  If  liked,  half  a pound  of 
currants  may  be  added  to  the  buns,  and  then  an 
additional  egg  or  a little  milk  will  be  required. 
Time  to  bake  the  buns,  about  twenty  minutes. 

Spanish  Buns  (another  way). — Rub  half 
a pound  of  fresh  butter  into  a pound  of  flour. 
Add  a pinch  of  salt,  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  powdered  sugar,  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered 
cinnamon,  and  the  eighth  of  a nutmeg  grated. 
Beat  four  eggs  thoroughly,  and  work  them  into 
the  mixture  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  rose- 
water and  as  much  milk  as  will  form  a thick 
batter.  Knead  into  this  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
yeast,  cover  the  bowl,  and  leave  the  dough  on 
the  hearth  all  night.  The  next  morning  knead 
it  again,  and  let  it  rise  a second  time.  Butter 
some  shallow  tins,  fill  them  three-parts  full, 
and  bake  the  buns  in  a moderate  oven.  When 
done  enough,  let  them  get  cold,  sift  powdered 
sugar  upon  them,  and  with  a sharp  knife  cut 
them  into  squares. 

Spanish.  Cakes. — Blanch  four  ounces  of 
sweet  almonds  and  six  or  seven  bitter  ones,  and 
pound  them  to  paste  with  orange-flower  water.  I 
Mix  with  them  six  ounces  of  powdered  and 
sifted  sugar,  half  a pound  of  dried  flour,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  powdered  cinnamon. 
Break  six  eggs,  free  them  from  specks,  and  whisk 
them  thoroughly.  Put  them  into  a chocolate 
mill,  and  add  gradually  the  dry  ingredients, 
together  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  rose- 
water and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  light  wine. 
Mill  the  mixture  between  every  addition,  and 
for  some  time  after  all  additions  have  been  made, 
and  till  the  batter  is  very  light.  Butter  a pan’ 
and  bake  the  cake  in  a slow  oven.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  for  a cake  this  size. 

Spanish  Cakes  (another  way). — Rub  six 
ounces  of  butter  into  a pound  of  flour.  Add  a 
pinch  of  salt,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar, 
and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon. 
Work  the  mixture  into  a paste  with  two  well- 
beaten  eggs,  roll  it  out  the  third  of  an  inch 
thick,  _ stamp  it  into  fancy  shapes,  and  bake 
these  m a moderate  oven.  Time  to  bake,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 


Spjinish.  Cakes  (another  way). — Put 
p a Pint  °f  water,  a pinch  of  salt,  a quarter 
ot  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sifted  sugar  into  a delicately  clean 
Mucepan  over  a gentlo  fire.  Stir  tho  mixture 
until  it  begins  to  boil,  then  draw  it  from  tho 
A’  an<l  dredge  into  it  five  ounces  of  dried 

w'  ASVf  14  bri.skly  tm  ^ forms  a soft,  firm 
_ * pny  kind  of  flavouring1,  and  work  in 

one  at  a time— three  well-beaton  eggs.  Form 
the  paste  into  balls  the  size  of  a wahaut,  brush 


theso  over  with  beaten  egg,  and  sprinkle  upon 
them  chopped  almonds  which  havo  been  shaken 
in  a small  portion  of  the  white  of  one  of  the 
eggs  mixed  with  pounded  sugar.  Bake  the 
cakes  in  a slow,  steady  oven,  and  when  they 
are  lightly  coloured,  they  are  done  enough.  If 
liked,  a spoonful  of  jam  maybe  introduced  into 
the  centre  of  the  cakes  before  they  are  sent  to 
table. 


Spanish  Chestnut  Soup.— Take  fifty 
large  Spanish  chestnuts.  Throw  them  into  a 
pan  of  warm  water,  and  when  this  is  hot  enough 
to  bum  the  fingers  take  the  nuts  out,  peel  and 
scrape  them,  and  throw  each  one  as  it  is  done 
into  a pan  of  cold  water.  When  all  are  ready, 
wipe  the  chestnuts,  cover  them  with  good  stock, 
and  let  them  simmer  gently  till  they  break 
when  touched  with  a spoon  or  fork.  Drain  and 
crush  them,  mix  with  them  a quart  of  stock, 
and  rub  the  soup  through  a fine  sieve.  Add  as 
much  salt,  cayenne,  and  mace  as  will  flavour  it 
pleasantly.  Boil  it  up  again,  mix  with  it  off 
the  fire  a quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  cream, 
and  serve  immediately.  If  its  sweetness  is 
not  objected  to,  the  whole  or  part  of  the  stock 
in  which  the  chestnuts  were  boiled  may  be  added 
to  the  soup.  If  brown  soup  is  preferred  instead 
of  white,  the  chestnuts,  after  being  scalded, 
peeled,  and  scraped,  may  be  steamed  with  two 
ounces  of  butter,  a sliced  onion,  half  an  ounce 
of  loaf  sugar,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
’When  tender,  they  should  be  drained  and 
crushed,  mixed  with  a quart  of  good  brown 
gravy,  and  then  boiled  and  rubbed  through  a 
fine  sieve  reversed.  The  puree,  when  made  hot, 
will  be  ready  for  serving.  Time  to  boil  the 
chestnuts,  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Sufficient 
for  six  or  eight  persons. 


. Spanish  Cream —Boil  half  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  m a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk  till 
it  is  dissolved.  When  nearly  cold,  strain  it 
through  muslin,  and  mix  with  it  a custard 
made  of  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk,  half  a 
pint  of  double  cream,  the  well-beaten  yolks  of 
three  eggs  any  flavouring  that  may  be  pre- 
terred,  and  an  ounce  of  white  sugar  Stir  it 
until  nearly  cold,  pour  it  into  a damp  mould 
and  put  it  in  a cool  place  till  set.  When 
wanted  for  use,  dip  it  into  hot  water  for  half 
a minute,  shake  it  well  to  loosen  the  ednes 
place  the  dish  upon  the  mould,  and  turn  it&out 
quickly.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  custara 
does  not  curdle.  Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a 
half  of  cream.  Probable  cost,  if  made  with 
cream,  2s. 


x-Lctiii.  — -Liie  iouowmg  is  a 
Spanish  cook  b recipe  for  boiling  a Spanish 
ham :—  Put  the  ham  into  cold  water  to  soak 
tor  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours;  scrapoand  trim  it 
well  putting  it  into  cold  water  to  simmer.  Add 
to  the  water  a tea-cupful  of  vinegar  and  a 
large  tea-cupful  of  brown  sugar ; simmer  five 
nours.  _ A pint  of  sherry  wine  put  into  the 
water  instead  of  tho  vinegar  improves  the  fla- 
vour of  the  ham.” 


Spanish  Ham  (another  way). — Soak  the 
nam  m cold  water  for  a couple  of  days  before 
cooking  it.  Take  it  up,  scrape  it  well,  trim  it 
neatly,  put  it  into  a stewpan,  with  as  much  cold 
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■water  as  -will  cover  it,  and  let  it  boil  gontly  for 
an  hour.  Clean  and  cut  into  small  pieces  a 
couplo  of  carrots,  two  onions,  and  two  shallots, 
and  fry  them  in  a little  butter  with  a couple 
of  bay-leaves,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a bunch  of 
parsley,  and  a head  of  celery.  Stir  these  in- 
gredients over  the  fire  until  they  are  slightly 
coloured.  Pour  upon  them  as  much  boiling 
stock,  or,  failing  this,  boiling  water,  as  will 
cover  the  ham,  and  add  three  or  four  cloves, 
half  a blade  of  mace,  and  a dozen  peppercorns. 
A glassful  of  light  wine  may  be  added,  or  not. 
Simmor  the  ham  in  the  liquor  thus  prepared 
till  it  is  done  enough,  and  let  it  remain  in 
it  till  cold.  Take  it  up,  trim  it  in  the  usual 
way,  and  either  brush  it  over  with  liquid  glaze 
or  cover  it  with  bread-raspings.  Spanish  hams 
are  of  three  sorts — Bayonne,  Montauches,  and 
Grenada  hams.  Time  to  simmer  the  ham  in 
the  stock,  about  four  hours.  Cost,  varying 
with  the  size,  weight,  and  condition  of  the 
market. 

Spanish,  oila. — The  . Spanish  Olla,  as 
communicated  by  Don  Felix  Antonio  de  Al- 
varado, a native  of  the  city  of  Seville,  in  Spain, 
is  made  as  follows: — “The  true  olla  which  they 
make  in  Spain  is  composed  of  several  sorts  of 
meat,  as  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  bacon , then 
put  in  also  the  ears  and  feet  of  a hog,  a 
pullet,  with  some  sausages;  moreover,  they 
put  in  coleworts,  turnips,  and  Spanish  peas, 
which  they  call  garvangos.  It  must  all  be 
boiled  together  for  four  hours  to  be  a true 
olla.  ’Tis  reported  of  the  Marquis  Chapin 
(Ciappoini  ?)  Vitello,  an  Italian,  who  was  one 
of  the  best  soldiers  that  nation  ever  bred,  that 
he  had  so  great  a liking  to  this  sort  of  olla 
when  he  was  in  Spain,  that  he  never  cared  to 
dine  at  home,  but  walking  about  the  streets,  if 
he  smelt  in  any  citizen’s  house  this  sort  of 
victuals,  he  went  in  there,  and  sat  down  at  his 
table  to  dine  with  him.  Before  he  went  out, 
he  ordered  his  steward  to  pay  the  charge  of  the 
whole  dinner.” 

Spanish  Omelet.— Mince  finely  as  much 
fat  and  lean  ham  as  will  fill  a small  tea- cup, 
and  add  two  finely -minced  button  - onions. 
Beat  six  eggs,  stir  the  ham,  &c.,  into  them, 
and  fry  the  omelet  in  the  usual  way.  A true 
Spanish  omelet  would  be  made  with  garlic, 
instead  of  onion,  but  this  would  be  too  strong 
for  ordinary  palates. 

Spanish  Onions  ( see  Onions,  Spanish). 


Spanish  Onions,  To  Pickle.— Choose 
moderate-sized  and  perfectly  sound  Spanish 
onions.  Skin  them,  and  cut  them  into  thin 
slices,  put  them  in  layers  into  wide-mouthed 
bottles,  and  sprinkle  upon  each  layer  a little 
salt  and  cayenne.  "When  the  jar  is  almost  full, 
pour  cold  vinegar  into  it  to  cover  the  onions, 
tio  bladder  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottles,  and 
store  tho  pickle  in  a cool,  dry  place.  If  liked, 
the  jar  may  be  filled  with  alternate  layers  of 
sliced  onion  and  sliced  boiled  beetroot,  and 
then  threo  or  four  drops  of  cochineal  may  bo 
added  to  the  vinegar,  to  improve  the  look  of 
tho  pickle.  For  another  mode  of  pickling 
Spanish  onions,  sec  Onions,  Spanish,  Pickled. 
Time,  the  pickle  may  be  used  in  three  or  four 
weeks.  Probable  cost,  onions,  Id.  or  ljd.  each. 


Spanish  Pudding. — Cut  half  a dozen 
penny  sponge  cakes  into  thin  slices  lengthwise. 
Butter  a pie-dish  rather  thickly,  sift  powdered 
sugar  on  the  butter,  and  line  the  inside  of  the 
dish  evenly  and  neatly  with  the  slices.  Press 
them  with  the  hand  to  keep  them  in  position. 
Afterwards  fill  the  dish  with  alternate  layers  of 
sliced  sponge  cake  and  apricot  jam,  and  pour 
into  it  as  much  sherry  or  marsala  as  the  cakes 
will  absorb.  Beat  four  eggs  briskly,  pour  them 
over  tho  cakes,  and  bake  the  pudding  in  a slow 
oven.  When  it  is  set,  take  it  out,  let  it  cool, 
and  turn  it  out  carefully.  Have  ready  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a firm  froth,  pile 
them  on  tho  pudding,  and  sprinkle  a little 
powdered  sugar  with  the  froth.  Put  it  in  the 
oven  to  set  tho  egg,  and  serve  the  pudding  with 
custard-sauce  poured  round  it.  Time  to  bake 
the  pudding,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  wine,  Is.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  half  a dozen  persons. 

Spanish  Puffs. — Put  half  a pint  of  water 
or  milk  into  a saucepan  with  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  a pinch  of  salt,  a little  sugar, 
and  as  much  grated  nutmeg  or  lemon-peel  as 
will  flavour  the  liquor  pleasantly.  Stir  it  till 
it  boils,  mix  in  gradually  and  smoothly  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  beat  the  mixture 
over  the  fire  for  about  three  minutes.'  Take  it 
off  the  fire,  and  stir  in,  one  at  a time,  the  yolks 
of  six  and  tho  whites  of  four  eggs.  Let  the 
batter  cool,  form  it  into  small  balls  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  and  fry  these  in  plenty  of  boiling  fat 
till  they  burst.  Whilst  they  are  being  fried, 
move  them  carefully  about,  that  they  may  be 
equally  cooked.  Drain  them,  dust  powdered 
sugar  upon  them,  dish  them  on  a napkin,  and 
serve  immediately.  Send  some  wine-sauce  to 
table  with  them.  If  liked,  puffs  thus  made  can 
be  flavoured  with  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered 
ginger,  and  may  be  thus  converted  into  ginger 
puffs. 

Spanish  Rice.— Boil  half  a pound  of  rice 
as  for  curry,  then  toss  it  lightly  over  a slow 
fire  with  a spoonful  of  salad-oil  till  it  is  a 
bright-yellow  colour.  Unless  great  care,  is 
taken  the  rice  will  bum.  Free  two  large  ripe 
tomatoes  from  the  seeds  and  juice,  and  after- 
wards stir  them  in  with  the  rice,  add  a season- 
ing of  black  pepper  and  grated  Parmesan,  and 
serve  the  rice  piled  on  a hot  dish.  Garnish  the 
rice  with  thin  slices  of  ham,  German  sausage, 
or  dried  and  smoked  fish.  If  ripe  tomatoes 
cannot  be  procured,  a table-spoonful  of  tomato 
sauce  may  be  used  instead. 


Spanish  Salad. — Put  into  the  centre  of 
dish  some  cold  dressed  French  beans,  and  at 
le  moment  of  serving  stir  them  up  lightly 
ith  a little  mayonnaise  sauce  or  salad  cream 
l any  kind.  Garnish  the  beans  with  tliree 
r four  ripe  tomatoes  cut  in  slices  and  ar- 
mged  in  a circle,  one  slice  overlapping 
aothor.  If  preferred,  and  more  convenient, 
fid  dressed  Windsor  beans,  haricot  beans,  or 
rcen  peas,  or  a mixture  of  all  or  any  of  these, 
my  bo  used  instead  of  French  beans. 

Spanish  Sauce  (called  also  Espagnol 
auco  and  Brown  Sauce).— If  a large  (pmntffy 
f sauce  is  required,  butter  a copper  stewpan 
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that  is  capable  of  holding  three  or  four  gallons 
of  sauce,  or,  if  preferred,  lay  flattened  pieces 
of  beef  suet  at  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan. 
Place  thick  slices  of  onion  upon  the  suet,  or 
thin  slices  of  lean  ham  on  the  butter,  and 
on  these  put  thick  slices  of  beef  or  veal  and 
any  bones  and  trimmings  of  meat  or  poultry 
I that  may  be  at  hand.  A little  lean  ham,  a 
knuckle-bone  of  ham,  some  bacon-rind  scalded 
and  scraped,  or  the  carcase  of  a cold  roast 
rabbit  or  fowl,  will  very  much  improve  the 
flavour  of  the  sauce.  Pom’  in  as  much  stock 
made  from  bones,  or  water,  as  will  barely  cover 
the  surface  of  the  meat.  Cover  the  saucepan, 
set  it  on  a brisk  fire,  and  let  it  boil  quickly 
till  it  turns  to  gl  ize  or  thin  gum.  As  soon  as 
this  point  is  reached,  slacken  the  heat  of  the 
fire,  and  let  the  sauce  remain  gently  simmering 
until  it  becomes  thick  and  sticky,  and,  without 
being  at  all  burnt,  has  acquired  a bright  brown 
colour.  Fill  up  the  stewpan  with  cold  stock  or 
water  (allowing  a quart  of  water  for  a pound 
and  a half  of  meat  and  bones).  Let  it  boil, 
skim  carefully,  and  add  two  or  three  carrots, 
a bundle  of  outer  sticks  of  celery,  a small  piece 
of  mace,  a handful  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme, 
a bay-leaf,  an  onion  stuck  with  three  or  four 
cloves,  a dozen  peppercorns,  and  a little  salt. 
Simmer  all  gently  together  for  three  hours. 
Keep  skimming  the  sauce  as  required,  and 
strain  it  off  for  use.  Let  it  get  cold,  then 
remove  every  particle  of  fat  from  it.  When 
wanted,  boil  the  quantity  needed,  thicken  with 
roux  or  brown  thickening,  and  let  it  boil  till 
it  is  of  the  consistency  of  cream,  carefully  re- 
moving the  fat  as  it  is  thrown  up.  Pass  it 
through  a fine  sieve,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 
A glassful  of  sherry  or  madeira  may  be  added 
if  liked.  When  any  quantity  of  brown  sauce  is 
wanted,  it  should  be  made  the  day  before  it  is  to 
be  used.  In  cool  weather  it  will  keep  for  four 
or  five  days.  It  should  be  looked  at  every  day, 
and  boiled  up  if  necessary.  Time,  four  to  five 
hours.  Probable  cost,  2s.  per  pint. 

Spanish  Sauce,  Highly  Flavoured. 

— Dissolve  a thick  slice  of  fresh  butter  in  a 
saucepan,  and  throw  into  it  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  lean  ham  cut  into  dice,  four  sliced  shallots,  a 
dozen  mushrooms  cleaned  and  cut  small,  a bunch 
of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  a dozen 
peppercorns,  half  a blade  of  mace,  and  three 
cloves.  Stir  these  ingredients  over  a gentle  fire 
till  a red  tinge  appears  round  the  inside  of  the 
saucepan.  Add  gradually  a pint  of  clear  stock, 
and  simmer  the  sauce  gently  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Carefully  remove  tho  scum  as  it 
rises.  Strain  the  sauce,  add  cayenne  and  salt 
if  necessary,  and  thicken  with  a little  brown 
thickening.  Lot  it  simmer  again,  that  it  may 
throw  up  the  fat,  and  carefully  remove  this  till 
no  more  appears.  A few  minutes  before  the 
sauce  is  to  be  served  stir  into  it  a wine-glassful 
of  sherry  or  madeira.  Time,  altogether,  about 
an  hour  and  a quarter.  Probable  cost,  2s.  nor 
pint.  1 

Spanish  Sauce  made  from  Bones.— 

take  the  bone  of  a log  of  mutton  or  of  a piece 
pf  beef  weighing  six  or  seven  pounds.  Break  it 
mto  small  pieces,  and  put  theso  into  a stewpan 
^ith  a large  onion  stuck  with  threo  doves,  a sliced 


carrot,  half  a dozen  outer  sticks  of  celery  (or,  if 
this  is  not  at  hand,  as  much  bruised  celery- 
seed  as  will  lie  on  a threepenny-piece),  a bunch 
of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a couple  of  leeks 
(if  they  can  be  had),  half  a dozen  peppercorns, 
and  a little  salt.  Pour  over  these  ingredients 
three  quarts  of  cold  water.  Let  the  liquor  boil, 
skim  carefully,  and  simmer  gently  for  four 
hours,  or  until  it  is  reduced  to  two  quarts. 
Strain  it,  and  when  it  is  cold  take  away  any 
fat  there  may  be  on  the  top.  When  Spanish 
sauce  is  wanted,  take  as  much  of  this  stock 
as  will  make  the  requisite  quantity;  make  it 
hot,  and  dissolve  a little  Liebig’s  Extract  of 
Meat  in  it — a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  will  be 
sufficient  for  a pint.  Thicken  with  brown 
thickening,  let  it  simmer  by  the  side  of  the  fire 
till  it  has  thrown  up  the  grease,  strain  through 
a sieve,  and  serve.  When  brown  thickening 
is  not  at  hand,  a substitute  may  be  made  as 
follows  Knead  together  in  a saucepan  equal 
proportions  of  butter  and  flour.  Stir  this  paste 
quickly  over  a slow  fire  for  three  minutes  till  it 
is  brightly  coloured  without  being  at  all  burnt. 
Moisten  it  with  the  stock,  let  the  sauce  simmer 
gently  to  throw  up  the  grease,  and  when  it  is 
smooth  and  thick  it  will  be  ready  for  serving. 
Time,  five  hours.  Probable  cost,  3d.  per  pint. 

Spanish  Sauce  (M.  Ude’s  way).— Besides 
some  slices  of  ham,  put  into  a stewpan  some 
shoes  of  veal.  Moisten  the  same  as  for  the 
cullis ; sweat  them  in  the  like  manner ; let  all 
the  glaze  go  to  the  bottom,  and  when  of  a nice 
red  colour  moisten  with  a few  spoonfuls  of 
stock-broth  liquor  to  detach  the  glaze ; then 
pour  in  the  cullis.  Let  the  whole  boil  for  half 
an  hour  to  remove  all  the  fat.  Strain  it 
through  a clean  tamis.  Remember  always  to  put 
some  mushrooms,  with  a bunch  of  parsley  and 
green  onions,  into  theso  sauces.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  to  the  professors  of  cookery 
that  the  flavour  proceeds  from  the  seasoning, 
and  if  the  necessary  articles  are  neglected  to  be 
put  to  a nicety  into  the  sauces,  the  flavour 
will  be  deficient.  Mind  that  the  sauce  or  broth 
when  kept  too  long  on  the  fire  loses  the  proper 
taste,  and  acquires  instead  a strong  and  dis- 
agreeable one. 

Spanish  Sauce,  Quickly  made.— Peel 
an  onion,  split  it  in  halves,  stick  a clove  in  each 
half,  and  put  these  into  a saucepan  with  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  a tea-spoonful  of  gelatine,  half 
a dozen  celery-seeds,  and  a pinch  of  dried  tar- 
ragon, if  it  is  at  hand.  Boil  all  gently  together 
with  a pint  of  water  till  tho  gelatine  is  dissolved, 
strain  off  the  liquor,  and  stir  into  it  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat ; add  as  much 
salt  as  will  be  necessary  to  bring  out  the  flavour. 
Thicken  the  gravy  with  a small  piece  of  brown 
thickening.  If  this  is  not  at  hand,  mix  together 
small  equal  portions  of  flour  and  butter,  stir 
the  paste  quickly  over  a brisk  fire  till  it  is 
brightly  coloured,  moisten  with  tho  stock,  boil 
till  smooth,  and  serve.  Time,  half  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  4d. 

Spanish.  Sauce,  To  make  a small 
quantity  of. — Butter  a stewpan,  and  lay  in 
ihe  bottom  of  it.a  couple  of  slices  of  loan  hum  and 
a pound  of  loan  beef  or  veal,  or  half  a pound 
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of  each  cut  into  small  pieces.  Pour  upon  the 
meat  as  much  stock  or  water  as  will  barely 
cover  its  surface,  and  boil  it  until  it  becomes 
thick  like  gum.  Check  the  heat  of  the  fire  a little, 
and  simmer  the  preparation  until  it  is  brightly 
coloured,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  burn. 
Add  gradually  a pint  of  stock  or  water,  and  put 
into  the  saucepan  with  the  liquor  a sliced  carrot, 
a bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  half  a 
bay-leaf,  an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves,  two 
shallots,  a quarter  of  a blade  of  mace,  and  four 
or  five  peppercorns.  Simmer  the  sauce  for 
about  an  hour,  or  till  it  is  strong  and  agreeably 
flavoured,  strain  it,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold. 
When  wanted,  remove  the  cake  of  fat  from  the 
top,  heat  the  sauce,  thicken  with  a spoonful 
of  brown  thickening,  and  simmer  till  it  is  of 
the  consistency  of  cream.  Remove  the  fat  as  it  is 
thrown  up,  add  a glassful  of  sherry  or  madeira, 
•and  serve.  Time,  altogether,  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Probable  cost,  2s.  per  pint. 

Spanish  Sauce  with  Game.— This  is 
the  same  as  Spanish  Sauce  (M.  Ude’s  way), 
except  that  in  this  are  introduced  the  loins  and 
trimmings  of  either  young  or  old  partridges, 
pheasants,  rabbits,  &c.,  that  this  sauce  may 
taste  of  game.  Put  them  to  sweat.  Remem- 
ber that  such  sauces,  if  kept  too  long  on  the 
fire,  lose  their  savour  and  the  game  flavour. 
This  method  may  be  thus  shortened  : — Prepare 
a small  consomme  of  game  by  skinning  a 
•couple  or  more  of  partridges  ; fillet  them,  and 
take  the  back,  legs,  and  bones,  and  put  them 
into  a stewpan  with  a little  broth  to  sweat 
gently  in  the  stove  for  one  hour  ; when  done, 
reduce  it  to  glaze ; then,  by  putting  a small  bit 
of  that  glaze  in  either  sauce,  it  will  save  time 
and  expense,  and  will  answer  much  better  to 
give  it  the  taste  of  game. 

Spanish  Sausages,  or  Chorissas.— 

Take  equal  weights  of  fat  and  lean  pork  taken 
from  the  prime  parts  of  the  animal;  mince 
this  finely,  and  season  strongly  with  garlic  and 
cayenne.  Pour  over  it  as  much  dry  sherry  as 
will  cover  it,  and  let  it  stand  in  a cool  place  for 
three  or  four  days  till  it  has  absorbed  the  liquor. 
Put  the  meat  into  large  skins,  and  moisten 
wdth  the  liquor  that  remains.  Tie  the  sausages 
in  links,  and  hang  them  in  a cool,  dry  place. 
They  will  keep  for  six  or  eight  months.  When 
wanted,  drop  the  sausages  into  hot  water,  and 
let  them  simmer  gently  until  done  enough. 
Serve  them  with  rice  boiled  as  for  curry.  Time 
to  boil  the  sausages,  about  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound. 

Spanish.  Soup. — Take  a piece  of  the  shin 
of  beef  weighing  about  four  pounds,  and  one 
pound  of  the  knuckle  of  ham.  Break  the  bones 
into  small  pieces  with  a cleaver,  and  tie  the  meat 
with  string  to  keep  it  in  shape.  Put  it  into  a 
large  pot,  and  pour  over  it  a gallon  of  cold 
water.  Bring  the  liquor  gently  to  tho  point  of 
boiling,  remove  tho  Bcum  carofully,  and,  bofore 
it  fully  boils,  throw  half  a tea-spoonful  of  cold 
water  into  it  once  or  twico,  to  assist  tho  scum  in 
rising.  Add  a little  pepper,  draw  the  pan  to 
the  side  of  the  firo,  and  lot  its  contents  simmer 
gently  and  steadily  for  two  hours  and  a half. 
Blanch  a table-spoonful  of  rice,  throw  it  into 
the  soup,  and  boil  it  an  hour  longer.  Half  an 


hour  bofore  the  soup  is  to  be  served,  put  into  it 
a pint  of  Brussels  sprouts  and  an  onion  thinly 
sliced.  If  preferred,  other  vegetables  may  be 
added  to  or  substituted  for  tho  sprouts.  They 
must  be  blanched  and  stewed  in  the  soup  long 
enough  to  cook  them,  and  no  longer.  Remove 
the  bones  from  the  soup,  take  up  the  meat, 
put  it  on  a dish,  garnish  with  the  sprouts,  and 
serve  very  hot.  Send  the  soup  to  table  in  a 
tureen.  If  the  ham  has  not  made  the  broth 
sufficiently  salt,  a little  more  salt  should  be 
added.  Time,  three  hours  and  a half  from 
the  time  the  water  boils.  Probable  cost,  4s.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  seven  or  eight  persons. 

Spanish  Soup  (another  way). — Butter  a 
large  stewpan  thickly;  place  in  it,  in  an  even 
layer,  two  large  onions  cut  in  slices,  four  ounces 
of  lean  ham  cut  into  dice,  and  two  pounds  of 
freshly-killed  juicy  beef  cut  into  pieces  two 
inches  square.  Add  any  bones  and  trimmings 
of  meat  or  poultry  that  may  be  at  hand,  or  if 
an  old  pheasant,  partridge,  or  hen  can  be  pro- 
cured at  a small  expense,  truss  it  for  boiling, 
brown  it  in  a saucepan  with  a little  butter, 
and  lay  it  upon  the  meat.  Pour  over  these 
ingredients  as  much  stock  as  will  barely  cover 
them,  and  boil  quickly  till  it  begins  to  thicken 
and  look  like  gum.  Slacken  the  heat  of  the  fire, 
and  let  the  saucepan  remain  on  it  till  this  gum 
has  become  a bright-brown  colour ; pour  upon 
it  two  quarts  of  stock  or  water,  and  add  a large 
carrot,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme, 
a bay-leaf,  a piece  of  garlic  the  size  of  a pea, 
half  a blade  of  mace,  and  two  cloves.  Let  the 
liquor  boil,  skim  carefully,  and  simmer  gently 
till  it  is  strong  and  pleasantly  flavoured.  Strain 
it,  and  when  cold  remove  the  fat  from  the 
surface.  Prepare  about  a pint  and  a half  of 
mixed  vegetables,  such  as  carrots,  turnips, 
leeks,  celery,  and  Spanish  peas.  Let  these  be 
cut  into  strips  or  shapes  of  an  equal  size,  and 
partially  boil  them  in  plain  water.  Boil  the 
soup,  throw  the  vegetables  into  it,  and  let  them 
remain  until  done  enough.  About  twenty 
minutes  before  the  soup  is  to  be  served,  put  into 
it  some  small  pork  sausages,  and  when  these  are 
done  enough,  serve  them  wdth  the  vegetables  in 
the  tureen  with  tho  soup.  Time,  two  hours  to 
simmer  the  stock.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  per 
pint. 

Spatzen  (sparrows  or  batter  flakes;  a 
German  recipe). — Stir  flour  into  cold  water 
and  milk,  with  a little  salt,  to  make  a thick 
batter;  beat  it  well  with  a wooden  spoon. 
Drop  little  flakes  or  buttons  into  boiling  water. 
This  is  easiest  done  by  putting  some  of  the 
batter  on  a trencher  or  flat  plate,  and  flaking  it 
quickly  off  into  the  pot  with  a knife  dipped  con- 
stantly in  the  water.  Boil  them  five  minutes ; 
they  will  swim  on  the  top  when  done.  Strain 
and  dish  them.  Have  ready  a piece  of  butter 
melted  in  a stewpan,  and  a handful  of  crumbs 
in  it,  crisped  brown.  Pour  this  over  the 
spatzen,  and  serve  whilo  they  are  fight  and 
hot.  A piece  of  butter  may  be  stirred  in  as 
they  aro  dished.  If  preferred  richer,  use  an 
egg  or  two,  and  milk  alone  for  the  batter. 

Speaker’s  Pudding.— Butter  a plain 
mould  thickly,  dredgo  flour  upon  it,  and  arrange 
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some  raisins  in  even  rounds  on  the  inside ; line 
it  with  thin  strips  of  crumb  of  bread  which 
have  been  dried  before  the  fire  and  well  but- 
tered. After  lining,  fill  the  mould  with  al- 
ternate layers  of  raisins,  sugar,  and  strips  of 
bread,  and  let  the  topmost  layer  be  of  bread. 
Mix  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  form  eggs  with  a 
pint  of  milk,  add  sugar  and  flavouring,  and 
pour  the  custard  upon  the  bread.  Let  it  soak 
for  two  hours.  Bake  or  steam  the  pudding,  and 
when  done  enough  turn  it  out  carefully  upon  a 
hot  dish,  and  send  sweet  sauce  to  table  with  it. 
Time  to  bake  the  pudding,  about  an  hour ; to 
steam  it,  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  4d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Spearmint.  — This  species  of  mint  is 
employed  in  salads  and  sauces,  as  well  as  dried 
for  soups  in  winter.  There  are  two  varieties 
— the  broad  and  the  narrow- leaved ; both  are 
equally  good. 

Spice  Biscuits,  Almond  (see  Almond 
Spice  Biscuits). 

Spice  Cakes. — These  are  the  French 
gateaux  d’epice;  they  are  made  of  the  follow- 
ing ingredients : — Treacle,  one  pint,  the  very 
freshest  butter,  half  a pound,  powdered  gin- 
ger, an  ounce,  powdered  cinnamon,  an  ounce, 
powdered  allspice,  a quarter  of  an  ounce, 
coriander  seeds  and  small  cardamom  seeds 
pounded,  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce,  candied 
lemon-peel  chopped  very  fine,  two  ounces, 
tincture  of  vanilla,  six  drops,  flour,  as  much 
as  necessary.  These  ingredients  are  to  be 
thus  manipulated : the  treacle  being  set  over 
the  _ fire,  the  butter  is  to  be  added,  and,  suc- 
cessively, all  the  other  ingredients,  except  the 
flour.  Let  them,  when  well  mixed,  take  a 
single  boil,  stirring  all  the  while,  then  set  them 
to  cool.  When  cold,  mix  in  with  a wooden 
spoon  as  much  flour  as  will  convert  the  whole 
into  a pretty  stiff  paste.  Butter  a tin  baking- 
dish,  and  lay  on  it  with  the  spoon  the  paste 
in  bits  of  the  size  and  shape  necessary  to  form 
the  small  cakes  or  nuts.  Set  the  baking-dish 
m the  oven.  You  may  ascertain  when  these 
cakes  are  done  by  taking  one  out  of  the  oven, 
and  letting  it  cool.  If,  when  cold,  it  is  hard, 
they  are  done  enough.  These  are  considered 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  French  gingerbread-nuts. 

Spice,  Mixed,  for  Seasoning  Sauces, 
Stews,  &c. — Take  two  dozen  allspice,  the 
nnd  of  three  lemons,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
mace,  twelve  cloves,  and  two  nutmegs.  Powder 
the  ingredients,  first  separately,  and  after- 
wards together,  and  mix  with  them  a salt- 
spoonful  of  cayenne  and  three  ounces  of  white 
pepper.  Put  the  powder  into  a perfectly  dry 
and  sound  bottle,  cork  closely,  and  store  in  a 
nry  place  till  wanted.  It  will  retain  its  flavour 
tor  months. 

Spice,  Mixed  (another  way), — Take  threo 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  ground  allspice,  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  ground  black  popper, 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  grated  nutmeg, 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  ground  ginger,  a dozen 
cloves  powdered,  and  nine  ounces  of  salt.  Mix 
theso  ingredients  thoroughly,  put  the  powder 
into  a dry,  closely-stoppered  bottle,  and  keep 
« corked  for  use. 

58 — N.E. 


Spice,  Mixed,  for  White  Sauce  (see 

Kitchen  Mixed  Spice,  &c.). 

Spice  Nuts  (a  German  recipe).  — Take 
four  eggs  and  beat  them  up ; stir  in  a pound  of 
sifted  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  cinna- 
mon, a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  powdered  cloves, 
and  the  peel  of  a lemon  cut  very  fine.  Stir 
these  ingredients  together  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  add  by  degrees  a pound  of  flour 
and  two  ounces  of  candied  peel.  When  this  is 
well  mixed,  drop  the  preparation  on  buttered 
tins  in  small  lumps.  Bake  in  a moderate 
oven. 

Spices. — Under  this  head  are  ranged  those 
vegetable  products  which  are  fragrant  to  the 
smell  and  pungent  to  the  palate.  “All  the 
substances  classed  as  spices  are  the  product  of 
tropical  climates  only ; none  of  our  native 
plants,  and  no  plants  that  come  to  maturity  in 
the  open  air  in  this  climate,  possess  sufficient 
aromatic  flavour  to  be  reckoned  among  the  spices. 
The  most  valuable  of  these- natural  productions 
were  originally  found  in  the  islands  situated 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  called  the  Spice  Islands  or 
Moluccas,  and  were  probably  conveyed  from 
them  in  the  most  distant  ages.”  The  chief  spices 
are  pepper,  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmeg,  mace, 
ginger,  allspice,  &c. 


Spices,  Wholesomeness  of.— On  the 

use  of  foreign  spices  we  may  quote  Dr.  Paris,  in 
his  work  “On  Diet.”  “These  are  not,”  he 
says,  “ intended  by  Nature  for  the  inhabitants 
of  temperate  climes : they  are  heating  and 
highly  stimulant.  I am,  however,  not  anxious 
to  give  more  weight  to  this  objection  than  it 
deserves.  Man  is  no  longer  the  child  of  Nature, 
nor  the  passive  inhabitant  of  any  particular 
region ; he  ranges  over  every  part  of  the  globe, 
and  elicits  nourishment  from  the  productions  of 
every  climate.  It  may  be,  therefore,  necessary 
that  he  should  accompany  the  ingestion  of 
foreign  aliment  with  foreign  condiment.  Na- 
ture is  very  kind  in  favouring  the  growth  of 
those  productions  which  are  most  likely  to 
answer  our  local  wants.  Those  climates,  for 
instance,  which  engender  endemic  diseases  are 
in  general  congenial  to  the  growth  of  the 
plants  which  operate  as  antidotes  to  them. 
But  if  we  go  to  the  East  for  tea,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  go  to  the  West  for 
sugar.  The  dyspeptic  invalid,  however,  should 
be  cautious  in  their  use,  for  they  may  afford 
temporary  benefit  at  the  expense  of  permanent 
mischief.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  best 
quality  of  spices  is  to  stimulate  the  appetite 
and  their  worst  to  destroy,  by  insensible  degrees’ 
the  tone  of  the  stomach.  The  intrinsic  good- 
ness of  meats  should  always  he  suspected  when 

ey  require  spicy  seasoning  to  compensate  for 
their  natural  want  of  sapidity.” 

Spina-ch.— Spinach  is  a vegetable  of  an 
agreeable  taste,  light,  and  wholesome.  It  con- 
tams  however,  very  little  nourishment.  It 
should  be  washed  in  two  or  threo  waters,  then 
drained  on  a sieve  instead  of  being  dried  in  a 

m t lt1}8,v°ry  delicate,  and  needs  to  be 
” J landlod.  It  is  generally  boiled,  and 
' WI  lb  meat  as  a puree,  or  with  cream  or 
raw ; or  it  may  bo  pressed  into  a mould,  and 
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served  in  a shape  with  poached  eggs  laid  upon 
it.  It  is  to  he  had  during  the  spring  and 
autumn.  Turnip-tops,  dandelion  leaves,  beet- 
root-tops,  and  even  nettles,  are  sometimes  served 
as  a substitute  for  it. 


SPINACH. 


Spinach,  Boiled  (common  English 
method). — Take  two  pailfuls  of  spinach,  young 
and  freshly-gathered.  Pick  away  the  stalks, 
wash  the  leaves  in  several  waters,  lift  them  out 
with  the  hands  that  the  sand  or  grit  may 
remain  at  the  bottom,  and  drain  them  on  a 
sieve.  Put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a good 
sprinkling  of  salt  and  the  water  which  clings 
to  the  leaves,  and  let  them  boil  until  tender. 
Take  the  spinach  up,  drain  it,  and  press  it  well ; 
chop  it  small,  and  put  it  into  a clean  saucepan 
with  a little  pepper  and  salt  and  a slice  of  fresh 
butter.  Stir  it  well  for  five  minutes.  Serve 
on  a hot  dish,  and  garnish  with  fried  sippets. 
Time  to  boil  the  spinach,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  3d.  to  6d.  per  pound.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Spinach  Cream.  — Break  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs  in  a bowl,  and  free  them  from  specks. 
Beat  them  well,  and  stir  into  them  the  third  of 
a pint  of  hot  milk  and  half  a pint  of  thick 
cream.  Sweeten  the  mixture,  and  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  half  a stick  of  cinnamon..  Stir 
it  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  begins. to  thicken; 
add  half  a quarter  of  a pint  of  spinach  juice, 
and  stir  it  again  till  it  is  equally  coloured. 
Slice  some  sponge  biscuits,  put  them  into  a glass 
dish,  pour  the  cream  upon  them,  and  lay  thin 
strips  of  candied  fruit  on  the  surface.  Servo 
cold.  If  preferred,  macaroons  or  preserved 
oranges  may  be  substituted  for  tho  sponge 
biscuits,  or  the  cream  may  be  served  in  custard 
glasses.  To  prepare  the  spinach  juice,  see 
Spinach,  Green,  for  Colouring.  Time,  a few 
minutes  to  simmer  the  custard.  Probablo  cost, 
about  3s.  Sufficient  for  a moderate-sized  sup- 
per-dish. 

Spinach,  Cronstades  of.  — Cut.  some 
bread  into  the  shape  of  hearts,  and  slit  them 
all  round,  then  fry  them  in  butter.  Arrange 
kho  hearts  in  tho  form  of  a rosette.  Next  cut 


a round  of  bread,  which  slit  in  the  same  way, 
and  place  it  in  the  centre  over  the  points  of  tho 
hearts.  Fry  them  till  they  are  of  a fine  brown, 
then  cut  out  the  interior,  take  out  all  the 
crumb,  and  fill  the  space  left  with  spinach, 
either  with  cream  or  consomme. 


Spinach,  Dandelion-leaves  dressed 
like. — When  spinach  is  out  of  season,  dande- 
lion leaves  may  be  substituted  for  it.  The 
young  leaves  only  should  be  used,  and  they 
may  be  boiled  and  served  just  like  spinach. 
As  they  shrink  very  much  in  boiling,  a large 
quantity  will  be  required  for  a moderate-sized 
dish.  Turnip-tops,  beetroot-tops,  and  even 
young  nettles,  as  we  have  remarked  elsewhere, 
may  all  be  used  as  substitutes  for  spinach. 

Spinach,  Dressed. — Pick  the  leaves  from 
the  stem,  wash  them  well,  and  throw  them  into 
a large  saucepan,  and  salt  them.  If  old,  the 
spinach  must  have  a little  boiling  water  with  it. 
Boil  fast  for  ten  minutes,  then  strain  on  the 
back  of  a sieve  or  colander  ; press  the  spinach 
in  a napkin,  and  squeeze  out  all  the  water  that 
remains.  Put  the  spinach  into  a stewpan  with 
a little  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  and  about  ten 
minutes  before  serving  place  it  on  the  stove  to 
be  made  hot ; add  about  half  a cupful  of  cream, 
pile  the  spinach  on  the  dish,  and  send  to  table. 
“When  spinach,”  says  M.  Ude,  “is  dressed  to 
put  under  meat,  whether  fricandeau  or  sweet- 
bread, &c.,  it  must  be  more  highly  seasoned 
than  when  dressed  for  entremets,  and  a little 
more  liquid,  as  it  is  like  sauce.  Spinach  is 
often  used  in  sweet  dishes  to  dye  the  almonds 
or  make  the  green  colour  of  the  marbled 
biscuit.  Pound  in  the  mortar  some  of  the 
spinach,  and  squeeze  the  juice  out  of  it_  by 
pressing  it  through  a towel ; put  the  liquor  into 
a small  stewpan,  and  place  the  stewpan  in  a 
hot  water  bath  to  poach.  When  the  green  is 
settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan,  drain  it 
through  a silk  sieve,  and  use  it  for  almonds,  or 
whatever  else  requires  green.” 

“ Spinach,  English.”— Garden  patience 
is  known  in  Germany  as  English,  spinach.  It 
was  formerly  much  cultivated  in  this  country, 
but  is  now  neglected. 


Spinach,  French  mode  of  Dressing. 

— Prepare  the  spinach  exactly  as  in  Spinach 
with  Gravy.  When  it  has  been  boiled,  drained, 
soaked  in  cold  water,  squeezed  dry,  and  chopped 
small,  dissolve  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  in  a 
saucepan,  and  stir  the  spinach  in  it  over  the 
fire  till  it  is  hot  and  dry.  Add  to  it  gradually 
two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  boiling  cream.  Add 
a dessert-spoonful  of  powdered  sugar  and  a 
little  salt,  and  stir  the  mixture  over  the  lire 
till  the  moisture  is  absorbed ; then  serve  the 
spinach  very  hot.  Garnish  the  dish  with  fned 
sippets,  or  freshly-baked  pieces  of  pufl  paste 
cut  into  fancy  shapes.  Time,  ten  minutes  t 
boil  tho  spinach.  Probable  cost,  spinach,  3d. 
to  Gd.  per  pound. 

Spinach  Fritters.— Take  spinach  and 
boil  it  thoroughly,  drain  it  well,  mince,  and  add 
some  grated  bread,  nutmeg,  ginger  andemna 
mon,  all  pounded.  Add  as  much  cream  « 
yolks  and  whites  of  eggs  as  mfl  make  tl 
preparation  of  the  consistence  of  batter,  scald 
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a few  currants,  and  mix  them  in.  Drop  the 
hatter  into  a frying-pan  on  boiling  lard  ; when 
the  fritters  rise,  take  them  out,  drain,  and  send 
to  table. 

Spinach,  Green,  for  Colouring 
Soups,  Sweet  Dishes,  &c. — Wash  any 
quantity  of  spinach,  and  put  it  with  the  mois- 
ture still  clinging  to  it  into  a mortar,  and 
pound  it  to  pulp.  Press  it  through  a sieve, 
or  squeeze  it  in  a cloth  to  obtain  as  much  juice 
as  possible  from  it.  Pour  the  juice  into  a jar, 
and  set  this  into  a pan  of  water  on  the  point  of 
boiling,  and  let  it  simmer  till  the  juice  is  set. 
Take  it  when  thus  finished,  and  lay  it  on  a sieve, 
to  drain  the  water  from  it.  Place  it  in  a 
covered  basin,  and  keep  it  in  a cool  place  till 
wanted.  If  soup  is  to  be  coloured,  mix  a little 
greening  with  a little  boiling  stock,  and  add 
the  remainder.  If  sweet  dishes  are  in  question, 
mix  a little  of  the  prepared  juice  with  finely- 
powdered  sugar,  and  add  this  to  the  ingredients. 
Time  to  poach  the  juice,  three  or  four  minutes. 

Spinach,  German  Mode  of  Cook- 
ing.— “ Spinach,”  says  the  compiler  of  “ German 
National  Cookery,”  “ requires  to  lie  in  water  a 
little  while,  and  to  be  several  times  rinsed  in 
fresh  water.  Put  it  into  boiling  water  with 
salt ; give  it  eight  or  ten  minutes  gentle  boiling 
uncovered.  If  its  earthy  flavour  is  objected  to, 
throw  it  into  plenty  of  cold  water  when  boiled 
enough,  then  drain,  and  press  it  dry ; chop  it 
fine.  Make  butter  hot,  throw  it  into  some 
grated  bread-crumbs,  then  add  the  spinach. 
Or  make  a thick  butter-sauce,  and  stir  the 
spinach  into  this  to  get  thoroughly  hot.  Serve 
garnished  with  either  cutlets,  sausages,  hard- 
boiled  eggs  sliced,  and  sippets  of  buttered 
toast,  or  poached  eggs.  If  the  full  flavour  of  the 
spinach  is  liked,  simply  wash  it  well,  clear  it  of 
the  large  stems,  and  drain  it.  Put  a piece  of 
butter  in  a saucepan,  and  when  melted  put  in 
the  spinach ; cover,  and  as  it  shrinks  put  in 
more.  Let  it  cook  in  its  own  juice.  Sprinkle 
salt  over  as  you  put  it  in. 

Spinach  in  Consomme.  — Take  par- 
ticular care  when  the  spinach  is  picked  that 
no  stalks  or  weeds  are  left  amongst  it.  The 
least  oversight  may  cause  the  spinach  to  be 
good  for  nothing,  in  spite  of  whatever  trouble 
you  may  take  in  cooking  it.  It  should  be 
washed  several  times  in  a great  quantity  of 
water.  Then  boil  some  water  in  a vessel  large 
enough  for  the  spinach  to  float  with  ease.  Put 
a great  deal  of  salt  that  it  may  preserve  its 
green  colour,  and  press  it  down  frequently  with 
a wooden  spoon  that  it  may  be  done  equally. 
When  it  has  boiled  a few  times,  try  whether  it 
can  be  squeezed  easily  between  your  two  fingers; 
then,  without  loss  of  time,  put  it  into  a colander 
to  drain  the  hot  water.  Next  put  it  into  a great 
quantity  of  cold  water  to  keep  it  green.  When 
d is  quite  cold  make  it  into  balls,  and  squeeze 
it  well  till  quite  dry.  Then  spread  it  on  the 
table  with  your  knife  to  ascertain  that  no  im- 
proper substance  is  left  among  it.  Chop  it  very 
une ; put  a good  piece  of  butter  into  a stewpan, 
and  lay  the  spinach  over  the  butter.  Let  it  dry 
over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  dredge  it  with  a 
spoonful  of  flour.  Moisten  with  a few  spoonfuls 


of  consomme,  and  let  it  stew  briskly  that  it  may 
not  turn  yellow.  Make  it  rich  with  a small  bit 
of  glaze.  If  you  intend  to  send  it  up  as  an 
entree  with  a ham  or  a tongue,  &c.,  you  must 
mix  a few  spoonfuls  of  Spanish  sauce,  and  let  it 
be  well  seasoned.  Some  people  like  nutmeg ; in 
that  case  you  may  grate  a little  into  it.  Spinach 
thus  prepared  may  be  used  with  a fricandeau, 
sweetbreads  of  veal,  and  breasts  of  veal  or  of 
mutton. 

Spinach,  Lamb  Cutlets  and  (see 
Lamb  Cutlets  and  Spinach). 

Spinach  Omelet.— Beat  a large  table- 
spoonful of  flour  smoothly  with  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  cold  milk ; add  two  ounces  of  but- 
ter melted,  a seasoning  of  pepper,  salt,  and 
grated  nutmeg,  and  the  yolks  of  four  well- 
beaten  eggs.  Wash  thoroughly  and  afterwards 
shred  finely  a quarter  of  a pound  of  spinach,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  beet,  half  an  ounce  of 
parsley,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  lemon-thyme, 
and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  leeks.  Mix  the 
chopped  vegetables  together,  and  stir  them  into 
the  soup.  Butter  a pie-clish  thickly  just  before 
the  omelet  is  to  be  baked ; whisk  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  to  a firm  froth,  stir  them  into  the 
preparation,  turn  it  into  a butter  dish,  and 
bake  in  a quick  oven.  Time  to  bake,  twenty- 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Spinach,  Os  Tail  Stewed  with  (see 
Ox  Tail  Stewed  with  Green  Peas  or  Spinach). 

Spinach,  Plainly  Dressed.— Pick  the 
leaves  from  the  stalks,  and  wash  the  spinach  in 
several  waters  to  free  it  from  sand  and  grit. 
Put  it  into  a large  saucepan  with  as  much 
water  only  as  will  keep  it  from  burning  ; add  a 
small  spoonful  of  salt,  and  turn  it  frequently 
till  it  is  quite  tender.  Drain  it  on  a colander, 
squeeze  it  dry,  chop  it  small,  and  add  pepper 
and  salt.  Put  it  when  thus  chopped  again  into 
the  colander,  place  this  over  the  fire  upon  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water  with  a small  lump 
of  butter,  and  turn  the  vegetable  about  that 
the  steam  passing  through  the  holes  of  the 
colander  may  dry  the  vegetable.  When  hot 
and  quite  dry,  serve  immediately.  Sometimes 
fried  sippets  of  bread  are  put  round  tho 
spinach,  or  bread  fried  and  cut  into  dice  is 
sprinkled  upon  it.  Time  to  boil  the  spinach, 
ten  minutes  or  more,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  leaves.  Probable  cost,  3d.  to  fid.  per 
pound.  Sufficient,  two  pounds  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Spinach  Pudding.— Take  six  good  table- 
spoonfuls of  spinach  when  boiled,  pressed,  and 
chopped  (or,  it  may  be,  spinach  dressed  the’ pre- 
vious day) ; add  the  same  quantity  of  bread- 
crumbs soaked  in  milk  and  drained,  a little 
salt,  grated  nutmeg,  or  mace,  and  four  eggs- 
beaten  up ; mix  all  well  together ; butter  a pud- 
ding-mould, and  boil  one  hour  and  a half. 
Spinach  pudding  is  eaten  with  melted  butter  or 
shrimp  sauce. 

Spinach,  Puree  of,  with  Butter.— 

1 ick  the  stalks  from  three  pounds  of  spinach, 
and  wash  it  in  two  or  three  waters.  Lift  it  out 
of  the  water  with  the  fingers  that  the  sand 
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Biay  settle  at  the  bottom,  and  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  as  much  boiling  water  slightly 
salted  as  will  keep  it  from  burning.  Keep  it 
boiling  till  it  is  tender,  and  press  it  under  tho 
water  occasionally  with  a wooden  spoon.  Drain 
it  well ; carefully  pick  away  any  stalks  or  fibre 
that  may  still  remain  in  it,  and  rub  it  through  a 
coarse  sieve.  Put  the  pulp  into  a saucepan  with  a 
slice  of  fresh  butter  and  a little  popper  and  salt, 
and  stir  it  briskly  over  the  fire  till  it  is  quite 
hot.  Add  a spoonful  or  two  of  sauce,  and  let 
it  remain  on  the  fire,  stirring  all  the  time,  for 
five  minutes.  Serve  very  hot,  and  garnish 
with  fried  sippets,  or  pile  it  in  the  centre  of  a 
dish,  and  place  lamb  or  mutton  cutlets  on  end 
round  it,  the  long  bones  inclining  towards  each 
other.  Time  to  boil  the  spinach,  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  3d.  to  6d.  per  pound. 

Spinach  Sauce,  for  Boiled  Fowls, 

gl c. — Wash  the  spinach  in  two  or  three  waters. 
Pick  the  leaves  from  the  stalks,  drain  it,  and 
stew  it  with  as  much  water  only  as  will  keep  it 
from  burning.  Squeeze  the  moisture  from  it, 
and  beat  it  with  a wooden  spoon  till  smooth. 
Dissolve  a slice  of  fresh  butter  in  a saucepan, 
put  in  the  spinach,  and  stir  it  till  it  is  quite  hot 
and  dry.  Add  pepper  and  salt  and  as  much 
boiling  milk  as  will  make  the  sauce  of  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  cream.  Stir  till  smooth,  and 
sbrve  very  hot.  Time  to  boil  the  spinach, 
about  ten  minutes. 

Spinach  Soup.— Wash  some  freshly- 
gathered  young  spinach  leaves.  Shred  finely 
as  many  as  will  fill  a large  basin,  and  put  with 
them  a lettuce,  also  finely  shred,  and  two  or 
three  leaves  of  sorrel.  Throw  them  into  boiling 
water,  and  let  them  boil  quickly  for  five  or  six 
minutes.  Drain  them,  put  them  into  plenty 
of  cold  water  to  preserve  the  colour,  and  squeeze 
the  moisture  from  them.  Dissolve  two  ounces 
of  butter  in  a saucepan.  Mix  it  smoothly  with 
a heaped  table-spoonful  of  flour ; add  the  vege- 
tables gradually,  and  when  they  are  roughly 
blended  with  the  water  and  flour,  pour  in,  little 
by  little,  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  or  vege- 
table stock.  Boil  all  gently  together  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Put  in,  off  the  fire,  a gill 
of  boiling  milk  or  cream,  and  pepper  and  salt, 
if  required,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time,  about 
an  hour. 

Spinach  Soup  (another  way).— Prcparo 
the  spinach  as  recommended  in  the  article 
Spinach,  Dressed;  boil  it  for  about  six  or  seven 
minutes,  press  the  water  out,  put  it  in  a stewpan 
with  some  butter,  a little  flour,  a small  onion, 
and  two  or  three  sprigs  of  parsley.  Fry  on  the 
stove  for  a short  time,  then  add  a little  good 
stock,  and  lot  the  soup  simmer  slowly  for  about 
twonty  minutes.  Pass  it  through  a fine  hair 
sieve,  put  it  back  into  tho  stewpan,  add  a small 
pat  of  butter,  a piece  of  glazo,  and  a little  sugar 
and  salt.  Let  tho  soup  boil,  then  serve  with 
small  croutons  of  fried  broad. 

Spinach  Soup  (a  la  Franchise). — Mako 
as  much  clear  stock  as  will  bo  needed,  and  put 
it  boiling  hot  into  the  tureen.  Have  ready  some 
spinach  "boiled  in  the  usual  way.  Press  this 
till  quite  dry,  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  make  it  into  balls  the  size  of  a walnut. 


Gently  and  carefully  slip  these  into  the  golden, 
coloured  stock.  The  contrasting  colours  in  the 
soup  will  have  a very  good  appearance. 

Spinach  Soup  (a  inaigre  soup).— Take 
chopped  spinach  to  fill  a large  howl,  a lettuce, 
and  two  leaves  of  sorrel ; fry  them  in  butter 
until  browned,  put  them  in  a saucepan  with 
three  pints  of  boiling  water,  also  an  onion  stuck 
round  with  cloves,  a very  stale  French  roll 
sliced,  and  some  blanched  and  shred  pistachio 
kernels.  Let  all  simmer  together.  Beat  up 
tho  yolks  of  eight  eggs  with  a little  wine  and 
the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  add  to  the  broth  when 
strained.  Serve  with  a toasted  French  roll  in 
the  centre  of  the  dish,  and  garnish  with  poached 
egg  and  scalded  spinach. 

Spinach  Soup  (a  maigre  soup — another 
way). — Put  six  ounces  of  butter  in  a stewpan; 
when  browned,  throw  in  three  sliced  onions, 
three  heads  of  celery,  two  handfuls  of  spinach, 
some  cabbage,  three  turnips,  three  cabbage- 
lettuces,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a little  water,  and 
season  with  white  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
Stew  all  together  gently  for  half  an  hour,  then 
add  two  quarts  of  water.  Simmer  till  the  roots 
are  tender,  when  any  portion,  or  the  whole, 
may  be  taken  out.  Put  in  the  crust  of  a French 
roll,  and  serve. 

Spinach,  To  Serve.— This  vegetable 
must  be  washed  thoroughly  in  several  waters 
to  free  it  from  grit.  To  do  this  lift  it  out  of 
the  water  in  both  hands  a small  quantity  at  a 
time.  The  stalk  must  be  pulled  from  each  leaf 
before  boiling.  Put  the  prepared  spinach  into 
an  empty  saucepan,  sprinkle  a little  salt  over 
it,  and  stir  it  constantly  to  prevent  burning. 
Boil  the  spinach  till  it  becomes  tender.  Place 
the  boiled  spinach  on  a colander  or  sieve,  press 
it,  chop  it  on  a clean  board,  put  it  into  a sauce- 
pan, add  butter  and  broth — taking  care,  how- 
ever, not  to  thin  it  too  much  with  the  broth— 
and  taste  whether  it  is  salt  enough.  Stir  it 
over  the  fire  till  the  liquid  is  absorbed,  pile  on 
a hot  dish,  and  serve.  Half  an  ounce  of  butter 
and  one  table-spoonful  of  cream  or  broth,  will 
be  enough  for  one  pound  of  spinach.  If  cream 
a day  old  is  to  be  obtained,  we  may  finally  in- 
corporate a little  flour  with  it,  and  add  the 
whole  to  the  spinach.  To  embellish  this  dish, 
cut  milk  bread  into  slices,  forming  the  crust 
into  points,  fry  in  butter  till  yellow,  prepare 
poached  eggs,  and  serve  the  spinach,  placing 
round  it  first  an  egg  and  then  a crust  alter- 
nately, sprinkling  bread-crumbs  over  the  vege- 
table itself. 

Spinach  with  Cream.— Boil  and  drain 
two  pounds  of  spinach  in  the  usual  way.  Press  it 
betwoen  two  plates  to  free  it  thoroughly  from 
moisture,  and  heat  it  in  a clean  saucepan  with 
a little  pepper  and  salt  and  a small  lump  of 
butter.  When  it  is  dry,  add  very  gradually 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  boiling  cream,  and  sim- 
mer it  gently  for  five  minutes.  Serve  very  hot. 
If  liked,  gravy  may  be  substituted  for  tho 
cream.  Timo  to  boil  the  spinach,  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.  Probablo  cost,  3d.  to  Gd.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Spinach  with  Cream  (another  way).— 
Blanch  and  prepare  it  in  the  usual  way,  only  use 
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cream  instead  of  broth.  Boil  the  cream  before 
you  throw  it  over  the  spinach.  If  it  should  curdle, 
the  cream  only  is  lost,  whereas  otherwise  you 
would  lose  the  spinach,  butter,  and  all.  Spinach 
with  cream  requires  a little  sugar  and  nutmeg. 
It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  a little  salt  is  also 
requisite,  as  there  can  be  no  good  seasoning 
without  it.  You  must  always  have  fried  toasts 
of  bread  round  the  spinach  when  you  send  it  up 
to  table. 

Spinach  with  Eggs. — Wash  the  spinach 
in  several  waters.  Pick  off  all  the  stalks,  reject 
the  decayed  and  discoloured  leaves,  and  boil  the 
spinach  with  as  much  slightly-salted  water  as 
will  keep  it  from  burning.  Leave  the  saucepan 
uneovered.  Press  the  spinach  under  the  water 
occasionally,  and  let  it  boil  till  tender.  Put  it 
into  a colander,  and  press  the  moisture  from  it 
with  the  back  of  a plate.  Mince  it  finely,  then 
put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a slice  of  fresh 
butter  and  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  stir  it 
well  till  it  is  hot  and  dry.  Put  it  on  a hot 
dish,  smooth  it  with  the  blade  of  a knife,  and 
mark  it  in  squares.  Place  as  many  poached 
eggs  as  there  are  guests  on  the  top  of  the 
spinach,  or,  if  preferred,  put  them  round  it, 
each  egg  on  a piece  of  buttered  toast.  Serve 
the  whole  very  hot.  If  a superior  dish  is 
required,  the  spinach,  after  being  boiled  till 
tender,  may  be  rubbed  through  a wire  sieve, 
and  the  pulp  heated  with  a slice  of  fresh  butter, 
a table-spoonful  of  thick  cream,  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt.  To  poach  the  eggs,  proceed  as 
follows  Break  the  eggs  carefully  into  separate 
cups.  Have  ready  a small  omelet-pan  with  as 
much  boiling  water  in  it  as  will  cover  the  eggs. 
Throw  into  this  a tea-spoonful  of  vinegar  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Slip  the  eggs  gently  into  the 
water  one  at  a time.  As  soon  as  one  sets,  put  in 
and  k°il  them  gently  until  done  enough. 
When  the  yolks  are  covered  with  a thin  filmy 
veil,  and  the  whites  are  firm,  lift  the  eggs  out 
■with  a slice,  drain  them  for  a moment,  and 
place  them  on  the  spinach.  Time  to  boil  the 
spinach,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 


enjoyable  accompaniment  to  veal  or  boiled 
mutton.  With  roast  meat  it  is  best  when 
served  plain.  Time,  altogether,  about  an  hour. 
Probable  cost  of  spinach,  3d.  to  fid.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Spinach  with  Gravy  (another  way). — 
Prepare  the  spinach  exactly  as  in  the  foregoing 
recipe.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  in 
a saucepan,  put  in  the  spinach,  and  stir  it  till 
the  butter  has  dried  away.  Add  a tea-spoonful 
of  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  sugar,  and  as  much 
grated  nutmeg  as  will  cover  a sixpence.  Stir 
it  again,  and  moisten  with  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  highly-seasoned  veal  broth  and  a tea-spoonful 
of  chilli  vinegar.  Stir  it  over  the  fire  till  the 
liquid  is  absorbed,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time, 
altogether,  about  an  hour.  Probable  cost  of 
spinach,  3d.  to  fid.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
six  or  eight  persons. 

Spirit  of  Lemon-peel.  — When  fresh 
lemons  cannot  be  procured,  mix  two  ounces  of 
rectified  spirits  of  wine  with  one  drachm  of 
essential  oil  of  lemons.  Put  the  preparation 
into  a small  bottle,  and  keep  it  closely  stoppered 
till  wanted.  The  flavour  of  fresh  lemon-peel 
may  be  imparted  to  any  dish  by  the  addition 
of  three  or  four  drops  of  this  mixture.  One  to 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  it  will  also  convert  a 
tumblerful  of  water  into  lemonade. 


Spinach  with  Gravy. —Take  three 
pounds  of  spinach.  Pick  the  leaves  from  the 
stalks,  and  wash  them  well  in  several  waters, 
, “ them,  throw  them  into  a saucepan  with 
plenty  of  slightly-salted  boiling  water,  and  let 
them  bod  for  five  minutes.  Press  the  spinach, 
and  throw  it  into  cold  water  for  half  an  hour 
to  preserve  the  colour.  Take  it  out  of  the 

fi  ltt  0 at  a tlme>  make  it  into  small  balls, 
Press  the  moisture  thoroughly  from  it,  spread 
on  a dish  pick  out  any  stalks  or  straws  that 
may  have  been  inadvertently  left  in  it,  and 
op  it  small.  Mix  an  ounce  of  butter  smoothly 

nin^rr1  an  ounce  of  flour,  add  a 

fnr  °*  Ha  t’  and  8tlr  the  mixture  over  the  fire 
it  fr  w°e  mmutcs-  Put  in  the  spinach,  and  stir 
of  «tr  1 G miflute8-  Pour  in  a quarter  of  a pint 

witwii’  and  when  this  is  thoroughly  blended 
th  the  vegetable  add,  a little  at  a time,  half 

minmr.«m0TGk  8tlr,  thc  sPinaoh  again  for  five 

dissoW  Llft  Xt  fl'T  tho  fire>  stir  into  it  till 
verv  S an  <>unee  of  fresh  butter,  and  servo 
niconJ  * Garnmh  the  dish  with  triangular 

E ® °f  T'mb  of  brcad  half  arl  inch  thick 
P ach  when  thus  dressed  will  constituto 
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Spirits. — These  alcoholic  drinks  differ  from 
wines  and  beers  in  the  fact  that  they  are  distilled 
from  some  form  of  fermented  liquor.  We  may 
obtain  the  alcohol  from  beer  or  wine,  or  from 
any  substance  containing  sugar  which  is  fer- 
mented. As  an  illustration  of  the  sources  from 
which  alcohol  may  be  obtained,  Loudon,  in  his 
“ Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,”  tells  the  story  of 
an  Irish  gardener  who  was  always  drunk,  yet  no 
one  ever  knew  where  he  got  the  means  to  indulge 
his  propensity.  It  was  not  till  he  was  watched 
with  great  perseverance  that  the  source  of  his 
inebriety  was  discovered.  It  was  found  that 
he  had  ingeniously  contrived  to  make  a small 
still  cut  of  two  watering-pots  attached  by  their 
spouts.  Into  one  of  these  he  introduced  a mash 
of  fermenting  carrots,  from  which,  by  the  aid 
of  heat  from  an  oil  lamp,  he  was  enabled  to 
obtain  a coarse  imitation  of  his  beloved  potheen 
Alcohol  then,  under  the  form  of  distilled 
spirits,  may  be  obtained  from  any  saccharine 
substance  in  a state  of  fermentation.  Araka  is 
manufactured  in  Tartary  from  fermented  mares’ 
milk,  anka  from  cows’  milk.  Aqua  ardiente  is 
procured  in  Mexico  from  the  sweet  juice  of  the 
American  sloe.  In  the  East  Indies,  Arrack  is 
made  fiom  fermenting  rice  or  palm  sago.  Fer- 
Machaleb  cherries  are  the  source  of  the 
Gemian  Kirschwasser.  Maraschino  is  made 
SK  ™“ka  kernes  in  Dalmatia.  From  rice 

In  shoHCtb^eSt  SPi\nt’  Show-ckoo>  is  distilled. 

there  hardly  exists  a race  of  men  who 

after  Z W t lG  art  of  ^stilling  alcohol 

sutar  Trf  dunns  the  fermentation  of 

sugar  In  Britain,  we  are  more  particularly  ac- 
luaintcd  with  brandy,  gin,  whisky,  and  rum. 

P/oduced  by  the  distillation  of  wine 

anvsffiw?Qn0tarT  ftny  other  fermented  liquor; 

are  IK  2nado  ,from  other  l; floors  than  wine 
are  improperly  termed  brandy.  Brandy  in 
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prepared  in  all  the  wine  countries  of  Europe, 
but  particularly  in  France,  where,  however,  tho 
localities  of  the  best  French  brandy  are  ex- 
tremely limited.  The  grapes  most  proper  for 
■winos  are  not  the  best  suited  for  brandy.  Tho 
gonoral  mode  of  preparing  brandy  is  extremely 
simple,  being  nothing  more  than  a well-regu- 
lated distillation  of  wine  in  suitable  vessels. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  vintage,  tho 
manufacturers  collect  all  the  grapes  that  are 
not  fit  for  good  wine,  ferment  their  juices,  and 
distil  them  for  brandy ; they  also  use  for  this 
purpose  all  wines  that  have  failed  in  the  making 
—although,  if  they  have  become  at  all  acid, 
the  brandy  is  tainted.  . 

The  spirit  next  in  importance  is  Gin.  “This 
word  is  a corruption  of  Geneva,  as  that  is  of 
the  French  word,  genievre,  or  juniper.  Gin  is 
also  called  Hollands.  Geneva,  however,  is  not 
gin,  but  a kind  of  liquor  made  from  the  berries 
of  the  juniper,  which  contain  as  much  as  thirty- 
four  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  may  be  easily  fer- 
mented. Gin  was  first  made  in  Holland,  and 
was  brought  into  this  country  as  Hollands  gin. 

It  is  distilled  from  com  malt,  and  various  sub- 
stances are  added  to  it  to  give  it  flavour.  The 
most  common  substances  of  this  kind  are  jum- 
per berries,  but  a variety  of  substances  aie 
added  to  suit  the  taste  of_the  customer,  so  that 
no  two  gins  are  alike,  m this  country  every 
gin  distiller  uses  his  own  ingredients,  whilst 
the  retailer  of  gin  has  also  his  particular  recipes 
for  rendering  his  gin  profitable  or  palatable, 
or  both.  Sometimes  injurious  substances  are 
added  to  gin  to  make  it  taste  strong,  as  sul- 
phuric acid  and  sulphate  of  zinc ; these,  how- 
ever, are  adulterations.  The  substances  used 
for  flavouring  gin  are  numerous  enough,  liius 
we  find  enumerated  bitter  almonds,  turpentine, 
creosote,  lemon,  cardamoms,  caraways,  cassia, 
garlic,  Canada  balsam,  horseradish,  cayenne 
pepper,  and  grains  of  paradise.  None  of  these 
things  are  poisonous,  and  probably  all  of  them 
assist  in  determining  the  action  of  the  alcoho 
of  tho  gin  as  a diuretic.  Gin  does  not  usually 
contain  so  much  alcohol  as  brandy  not  more 
than  eight  ounces  to  the  pint  being  found  ia  the 
pest  gins.  Sugar  is  added  by  many  distillers, 
but  others  do  not  add  this  ingredient.  Gin,  as 
it  is  retailed,  always  contains  sugar,  and  not 
frequently  more  than  four  ounces  of  alcohol  to 
the  pint.  It  is  consequently  a weaker  spirit 
generally  than  brandy,  and  so  far  is  perhaps  less 
injurious  when  taken  raw.  The  practice,  how- 
ever, of  taking  any  kind  of  raw  spirits  is  a very 
hazardous  proceeding,  and  cannot  be  habitua  y 
indulged  in  without  danger.” — Dr.  Lankestct . 

Whisky  is  a spirit  produced  by  distillation 
from  grain,  roots,  and  other  matenals.  bno 
best  is  obtained  from  barley  after  it  has  been 
malted,  though  that  which  goos  under  the 
name  of  raw  grain  whisky,  mado  from  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  Indian  com,  rico,  &c.,  after  being 
kept  for  two  or  three  years,  is  almost  as  good. 
Whisky  is  also  manufactured  from  potatoes, 
beetroot,  beans,  molasses,  sugar,  to.,  malt  being 
sometimes  added  to  a small  extent,  ibis  spirit 
used  to  be  made  almost  solely  m Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  United  States;  but  distilleries 
now,  however,  are  numerous  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  lho 


foreign  spirit  is,  as  a rule,  coarse  in  quality, 
and  only  suited  for  fortifying  wines.  Whisky 
has  frequently  a slight  smoky  flavour,  supposed 
to  be  owing  to  tho  way  in  which  it  is  prepared. 
The  whisky  ordinarily  sold  in  England  is  more 
free  from  flavouring  ingredients  than  any  other 
form  of  distilled  spirit. 

“ Rum,”  says  Dr.  Lankester,  in  his  valuable 
work  “ On  Food,”  “ is  less  generally  consumed 
in  England  than  the  other  spirit ; but  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  supplied  by  the  Government 
to  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  large  quantities  are 
entered  for  consumption  in  Great  Britain.  It 
is  principally  made  in  the  West  Indies,  and  our 
supplies  are  almost  wholly  drawn  from  Jamaica, 
where  it  is  manufactured  from  the  fermented 
scum  of  the  sugar  boilers  and  molasses.  _ A fla- 
vour is  often  given  to  it  by  the  addition  of 
slices  of  pine-apple.  It  is  usually  sold  much 
above  proof,  so  that  a pint  of  rum  will  con- 
tain fifteen  ounces  of  alcohol.  It  has  a peculiar 
odour,  which  is  due  to  butyric  ether.  Like 
brandy,  it  improves  by  keeping,  and  probably 
develops  the  same  class  of  bouquets  as  wine. 
The  action  of  the  alcohol  of  rum  is  of  course 
the  same  as  that  of  other  fermented  liquors; 
but  Dr.  Edward  Smith  has  pointed  out  a curious 
fact  in  its  action  on  the  system,  and  that  is,  that 
it  increases  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  thrown 
out  from  the  lungs.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
butyric  ether.  Whether  this  suggestion  be 
correct  or  not,  it  is  a curious  fact,  resulting 
from  Dr.  Smith’s  experiments,  that  whilst  other 
alcoholic  drinks  decrease  the  expiration  of  car- 
bonic acid,  rum  should  increase  it. 


Spit,  Cradle  ( see  Cradle  Spit). 

Sponge  Biscuits. — Break  four  fresh  eggs, 
and  put  the  yolks  and  whites  into  separate 
bowls.  Take  out  the  specks,  beat  the  yolks 
thoroughly,  and  add  gradually,  beating  the 
mixture  briskly,  half  a pound  of  powdered  and 
sifted  sugar,  a dessert- spoonful  of  orange- 
flower  water,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour, 
and  lastly  the  whites  of  the  eggs  whisked  to  a 
froth  Make  some  biscuit  tins  hot.  Grease  them 
with  butter,  and  while  hot  sift  powdered  sugar 
over  them.  Three-parts  fill  them  with  the 
batter,  and  sprinkle  sugar  over  them  before 
putting  them  into  the  oven,  which  must  be 
very  brisk.  When  done  enough  turn  them  out 
of  the  tins,  and  lay  them  on  a sieve.  Tune  to 
bake,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

SUm,  Ml  a P»“d. 

pool  of  a lemon  and  its  j 0f  the  ten 

thoroughly  stirred  in,  a . together, 

eggs  whipped  to 

Then  take  one  or  two  moulds  a thm 

Fill  tho  moulds  throe-parts  ful , dere(j 

slices  of  almonds  and  some  cwsd)  T de. 
sugar  on  the  top,  and  bake  the  cakes  in 

rate  oven. 

Sponge  c^®  tirwst  loaf  a»g*r 
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rontaining  a large  spoonful  of  orange-flower 
water.  Have  ready  tho  yolks  of  seven  eggs 
and  the  whites  of  five  beaten  separately 
and  then  mixed,  whisk  them  well,  and  as 
you  do  so  pour  into  them  the  hot  syrup. 
Stand  the  basin  over  a saucepan  of  boiling 
water,  draw  it  back  and  whip  the  mixture  for 
twenty  minutes.  Stir  in  lightly  off  the  fire  half 
a pound  of  dried  and  sifted  flour.  Add  a little 
finely-shred  lemon-peel,  and  put  the  batter  into 
the  baking-pan,  which  must  be  greased  and 
sugared  as  in  the  last  recipe.  This  cake  may 
be  made  without  the  orange-flower  water. 

Sponge  Cake,  Almond,  Superior. — 

Blanch  a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  throw  them 
into  cold  water  as  they  are  done,  dry  them  well, 
and  pound  smoothly,  sprinkling  the  whole 
■of  three  eggs  upon  them  during  the  pro- 
cess. Work  thoroughly  with  them  a spoonful 
of  grated  lemon-rind,  a pound  of  powdered 
sugar,  and  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  fifteen 
eggs.  Take  the  remaining  whites  of  the  eggs 
(making  altogether  fifteen,  inclusive  of  those 
which  were  mixed  with  the  almond-paste), 
whisk  these  to  a firm  froth,  and  stir  them  into 
the  cake.  Dredge  into  it  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  dried  flour,  and  beat  it  briskly  for  a few 
minutes.  Butter  a mould,  sift  powdered  sugar 
into  it,  pour  the  batter  in  till  it  is  half  full, 
and  bake  immediately.  Let  the  cake  stand  a few 
minutes,  turn  it  out  carefully,  and  put  it  on  a 
sieve.  Time  to  bake,  about  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  2s. 

Sponge  Cake,  Almond  (another  way). — 
See  Almond  Sponge  Cake. 

Sponge  Cake  Pudding. — Take  three  or 
tour  stale  sponge  biscuits,  or  an  equal  quantity 
ot  stale  sponge  cake,  cut  it  into  slices,  put 
these  into  a thickly-buttered  dish,  and  pour 
upon  them  a pint  and  a half  of  boiling  milk 
which  has  been  sweetened  and  flavoured  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  brandy  and  with  lemon  or 
almond  flavouring.  Cover  tho  dish  with  a 
Plate,  and  let  the  pudding  soak  for  an  hour. 
Beat  it  up  with  a fork,  stir  into  it  three  or  four 
well-beaten  eggs,  pour  some  clarified  fresh 
butter  upon  the  top,  sift  powdered  sugar. on 
the  surface,  and  bake  tho  pudding  in  a gentle 
0V-?in'  liked’  cream  may  be  used  instead  of 
milk.  Time  to  bake,  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d.  Sufficient  for 
nve  or  six  persons. 


Sponge  Cake,  Vanilla  {see  Vanilla 
•sponge  Cake). 

Sponge  Cakes,  Cocoa-nut  {see  Cocoa- 
nut  Sponge  Cakes). 

Sponge  Cakes,  Iced.  — Make  some 
pongo  batter  in  the  usual  way,  and  bake  it  in 
a moderate  oven  in  a largo  flat  cake  an  inch 
nuck.  When  done  enough  tako  it  out,  let  it 
got  cold,  and  with  a sharp  knife  cut  it  into 
rancy  shapes  of  any  size  and  form.  Put  these 
~*}  a making  sheet,  spread  jam  over  them,  and 
this  a coating  of  icing  a quarter  of  an 
men  thick.  Put  them  in  a screen  or  in  a warm 
situation  till  the  icing  is  firmly  set,  and  uso 
them  for  dessert,  &c.  The  icing  may  be  prepared 
as  follows  Break  the  whites  of  two  eggs  into 


j a bowl,  stir  into  them  sufficient  fine  sugar  to 
make  a stiffish  paste,  and  beat  the  mixture 
briskly  with  a wooden  spoon.  Add  every  now 
and  then  one  or  two  drops  of  lemon-juice. 
When  ready,  cover  the  icing  with  a wet  cloth 
till  wanted. 

Sponge  Cakes  (safe  general  rule  for- 
making  all  sizes).— Take  any  number  of  fresh 
eSSs>  with  their  weight  in  sugar,  half  their 
weight  in  flour,  and  any  flavouring  that  may 
be  chosen. . Break  the  eggs,  put  the  yolks  and 
the  whites  into  separate  bowls,  and  take  away 
the  specks.  Beat  the  yolks  and  the  sugar 
together,  add  the  flour,  and,  lastly,  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a firm  froth.  Beat  the 
mixture  thoroughly,  put  the  batter  into  a tin 
lined  with  buttered  paper,  and  bake  in  a brisk 
oven. 

Sponge  Cakes,  Small— No.  l.  Take 
eight  eggs,  with  their  weight  in  powdered 
sugar,  and  the  weight  of  four  of  them  in  dried 
and  sifted  flour.  Beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs 
with  the  sugar  and  whatever  flavouring  is  ap- 
proved for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  stir  in  the 
flour  lightly  and  gradually,  and  when  it  is 
smoothly  mixed  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
whisked  to  a firm  froth.  Butter  the  tins, 
half  fill  them  with  the  hatter,  sift  pow- 
dered  sugar  over  them,  and  bake  in  a quick 
oven.  Take  them  out  of  the  tins  before  they 
are  cold,  place  them  upside  down  on  a sieve, 
and  let  them  remain  for  an  hour.  Place 
them  in  a closely-covered  tin  canister  to  re- 
main till  wanted.  The  cakes  must  not  be 
allowed  to  acquire  much  colour.  No.  2.  Break 
five  eggs,  and  put  the  yolks  and  the  whites  into 
separate  bowls.  Beat  the  yolks  with  half  a 
pound  of  sugar  till  the  mixture  is  light  and 
smooth,  add  the  whites  whisked  to  a firm  froth 
four  ounces  of  dried  and  sifted  flour,  and  the’ 
grated  rind  and  strained  juice  of  one  lemon.  Put 
into  tins,  and  bake  as  before.  No.  3.  Break 
two  eggs  into  a bowl.  Beat  them  till  light  and 
frothy,  add  a tea-cupful  of  powdered  sugar, 
and,  gradually,  a tea-cupful  of  dried  flour.  Put 
the  batter  into  tins,  and  bake  the  cakes  in  a 
brisk  oven.  Time  to  bake,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes. 


Sponge  Cakes  (various  recipes). — No.  1. 
Break  seven  eggs,  and  put  the  whites  and  the 
yolks  into  separate  bowls.  Take  out  the  specks 
and  beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  add  half  a 
pound  of  powdered  and  sifted  sugar,  the  grated 
rind  and  strained  juice  of  half  a lemon,  six 
ounces  of  dried  flour,  and  lastlv  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  whisked  to  a firm  froth.  Grease  a 
not  tm  with  butter  free  from  moisture.  While 
still  warm  sift  sugar  upon  it,  pour  in  the  batter, 
and  bake  tho  cake  m a moderate  oven.  Time  to 

PrS  W threfTlar^S  of  an  to  one  hour, 
robable  cost,  Is.  2d.  for  a cake  this  size.  No.  2. 

Brmso  half  a pound  of  vanilla,  tie  it.  in  muslin 
and  simmer  it  gently  with  a pound  of  loaf  sugar 
till  the  syrup  is  clear  and  pleasantly  flavoured. 

r -R  » jeHy-kag,  and  stir  it  til] 

frotli  * tho  whltoH  of  threo  eggs  to  a firm 

Won  he7  “t0  thQ  8>'mP’  :ldd  tho  well- 
Wcn  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  lastly  six  ounces 
of  dried  flour.  When  tho  batter  is  thoroughly 
mixed,  pour  it  into  a well-oiled  mould,  and  bak» 
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tho  cakes  immediately  in  a well-heated  oven. 
If  liked,  tho  syrup  can  ho  flavoured  with  lomon- 
rind  instead  of  vanilla.  Time  to  bake,  about 
an  hour.  No.  3.  Take  three  eggs  and  their 
weight  in  flour,  and  four  eggs  and  their  weight 
in  sugar.  Put  the  yolks  of  the  seven  eggs  and 
the  sugar  into  a saucepan,  and  heat  them  over  a 
gentle  fire  till  they  are  now-milk-warm.  Pour 
them  into  a basin,  and  put  with  them  a table- 
spoonful  of  brandy  and  any  flavouring  that 
may  be  preferred.  Stir  them  well  together, 
and  dredge  the  flour  in  very  gradually,  beating 
the  mixture  all  the  time.  WFisk  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  to  a solid  froth,  stir  them  into  the  bat- 
ter, and  beat  it  again  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Butter  a mould,  sprinkle  powdered  sugar  upon 
it,  pour  in  the  cake,  and  put  it  immediately 
into  a well-heated  oven.  Time  to  bake,  about 
one  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d. 

Sponge  Cakes  with  Apple  Snow.— 

Cut  four  or  five  stale  penny  sponge  cakes  into 
thin  slices  ; lay  these  on  a glass  dish,  and  pour 
over  them  half  a pint  of  good  custard  or  cream 
favoured  with  a little  brandy.  Bake  half  a 
dozen  large  apples  in  a well-heated  oven  till 
they  break  and  are  soft.  Scrape  the  pulp  away 
from  the  skin  and  cores,  weigh  it,  and  a quarter 
of  an  hour  before  it  is  wanted  beat  up  with 
half  a pound  of  it  the  strained  juice  of  a lemon, 
as  much  powdered  sugar  as  will  sweeten  it 
pleasantly — the  quantity  needed  will  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  the  apples — and  the  well- 
whisked  whites  of  two  eggs.  Beat  the  apple- 
mixture  with  a whisk  till  it  looks  light  and 
frothy,  and  has  the  appearance  of  snow,  pile  it 
on  the  custard,  and  serve  immediately.  Time, 
two  hours  to  soak  the  sponge  cakes  in  the 
custard.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  if  the  custard 
be  made  with  milk.  Sufficient  for  a small 
supper  dish. 

Sponge,  Orange  ( see  Orange  Sponge). 

Sponge,  Savoy— Break  six  eggs,  and  put 
the  yolks  and  whites  into  separate  bowls.  Beat 
the  yolks  lightly,  and  then  add  a pinch  of  salt, 
half  a pound  of  powdered  and  sifted  sugar, 
and  a little  flavouring.  Beat  these  ingredients 
together  briskly  with  a wooden  spoon  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Add  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  corn-flour,  and,  lastly,  stir  in  lightly  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  whisked  to  a firm  froth. 
Pour  the  batter  gently  into  a mould  which  has 
been  buttered  and  covered  with  sifted  sugar, 
and  bake  the  cake  in  a moderate  oven.  Turn 
it  out  carefully,  and  put  it  on  a sieve  till  cold. 
Time  to  bake,  about  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
about  Is. 

Sprats. — This  is  a very  common  fish  on 
many  parts  of  the  British  coast,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  herring,  being  only  about  six 
inches  long  when  full-grown.  It  strongly  re- 
sembles the  herring,  however,  though  it  is  easily 
distinguished  “by  tho  serrated  belly,  and  by 
the  position  of  the  fins,  the  ventral  fins  boginning 
immediately  beneath  the  first  ray  of  tho  dorsal 
fin  and  not  beneath  the  middlo  of  it,  as  in  the 
herring  and  pilchard.  Another  easily-observed 
distinction  is  tho  want  of  axillary  hairs  to  the 


ventral  fins,  which  both  the  herring  and  pil- 
chard have.  The  dentition  is  also  different. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  an  old  opinion  has 
often  been  put  forward,  and  urged  with  some 
pertinacity  on  public  attention,  that  the  sprat 
is  the  young  of  the  herring,  which,  therefore,  it 
is  injurious  to  a more  important  fishery  to  cap- 
ture. ” The  Firth  of  Forth  produces  sprats — 
called  “gar vies”  in  Scotland — so  abundantly 
that  they  are  sold  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
by  measure,  and  cheaper  than  any  other  kind 
of  fish.  Sprats  are  wholesome,  and  of  a good 
flavour.  They  may  be  smoked,  dried,  potted, 
or  fried,  but  they  are  best  when  broiled,  as 
they  are  of  a very  oily  nature.  They  are 
in  season  during  the  winter.  They  should  be 
chosen  as  fresh  as  possible.  This  may  be 
known  by  the  brightness  of  their  eyes  and 
their  silvery  look.  Though  many  persons  eat 
them  with  salt  alone,  it  will  be  found  that 
their  flavour  is  improved  by  the  addition 
of  a squeeze  of  lemon -juice  and  a pinch  of 
cayenne. 


Sprats,  Baked.— Clean  the  sprats,  cut  off 
the  heads,  draw  them  at  the  gills,  and  dry 
them  with  a soft  cloth.  Put  them  into  a dish, 
and  cover  with  equal  quantities  of  vinegar 
and  water.  Add  a little  seasoning  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a bay-leaf,  a small  onion,  two  or 
three  allspice,  a little  salt,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  whole  pepper  with  each  pint  of  the 
liquor.  Cover  the  dish  closely,  and  bake  the 
sprats  till  done  enough  in  a gentle  oven.  When 
they  are  cold,  take  off  the  cover,  pour  cold 
vinegar  over  them,  and  tie  them  up.  They 
will  keep  for  a week  or  two.  Time  to  bake, 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  Id.  per  pound. 

Sprats,  Broiled.— Clean  the  sprats,  dry 
them  well,  and  draw  them  at  the  gills.  Dip 
them  lightly  in  flour,  fasten  them  in  rows  on 
small  skewers  run  through  the  heads,  and  broil 
them  on  a closely-barred  gridiron  over  a slow 
fire.  When  they  are  done  upon  one  side,  turn 
them  on  the  other.  Serve  them  on  a very  hot 
dish.  They  are  generally  served  dry,  hut  if 
liked  a little  lemon- juice  may  be  squeezed  over 
them  at  the  last  moment.  Time  to  broil  the 
sprats,  four  or  five  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
Id.  or  2d.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  one  pound  for 
three  persons. 


Sprats,  Dried.— Dried  sprats  are  some- 
times eaten  plain,  but  they  arc  very  dry  and 
salt.  If  liked,  they  may  be  slightly  broiled, 
but  perhaps  tho  best  way  of  serving  them  is  to 
put  them  in  a basin,  pour  boiling  water  upon 
them ; then  in  a few  minutes  skin  them,  and 
serve  them  very  hot. 

Sprats,  Fried.— Clean  the  sprats,  dry 
them  well,  draw  them  at  tho  gills,  dredge  them 
with  flour,  and  run  a small  skewer  through  tli 
heads  of  about  a dozen  of  them.  Fry  thorn  on 
tho  skewer  in  plenty  of  hot  fat,  and  " ion  . 
are  nicely  browned  lift  them  on  a hot  di.h 
covered  with  blotting-paper  and  put  them 
before  tho  fire  till  the  fat  has  dmined  fro  n 
them.  Fold  a hot  plate  in  a warm  napkin.  lay 
this  on  a hot  dish/ draw  tho  skewer  from  the 
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sprats,  place  them  upon  it,  and  garnish  the  fish 
with  parsley  and  lemon.  Serve  as  hot  as  pos- 
sible. Sometimes  tho  sprats  are  dipped  in  egg 
and  bread-crumbs  before  being  fried.  Time 
to  fry,  two  to  three  minutes.  Sufficient  for 
one  or  two  persons. 

Sprats,  Pried. — It  has  been  said  that  if 
sprats  were  as  scarce  as  smelts  they  would  be 
as  much  esteemed.  Wash  them  clean,  dry  in  a 
cloth,  powder  with  flour  or  fine  bread  or  bis- 
cuit-crumbs ; then  fry  in  boiling  grease,  drain 
on  a sieve  before  the  fire,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Sprats,  Pickled— Take  a quarter  of  a 
peck  of  sprats  as  fresh  as  they  can  be  obtained. 
Clean  them,  cut  off  the  heads,  and  in  doing 
so  draw  them  and  put  them  into  strong  brine 
for  an  hour.  Drain  and  dry  them,  and  put 
them  in  layers  into  a pickling  jar.  Between 
each  layer  sprinkle  salt  and  saltpetre,  and  let 
this  be  also  sprinkled  under  the  first  layer  and 
over  the  last.  When  the  jar  is  full,  press  the 
fish  down  lightly,  and  cover  the  jar  closely.  The 
fish  may  be  used  in  three  or  four  months.  The 
salt  may  be  mixed  in  the  following  proportions : 
— Half  a pound  of  salt,  half  a pound  of  bay- 
salt,  a table-spoonful  of  white  sugar,  an  ounce 
of  saltpetre,  and  a pinch  of  cochineal.  Dry  the 
salt,  crush  and  pound  it  thoroughly,  and  mix  it 
with  the  other  ingredients,  and  it  will  be  ready 
for  use.  When  wanted,  the  pickled  sprats  may 
be  fried  in  butter,  and  served  on  buttered  toasts, 
or  they  may  be  freed  from  skin  and  bone, 
pounded  to  paste,  and  covered  with  clarified 
butter. 

Sprats,  Pickled  (another  way).— Take  a 
number  of  small  sprats,  cut  off  the  heads,  and 
wash  the  bodies  well.  Strew  a quantity  of  salt 
over  them,  and  let  them  lie  in  a pan  all  night. 
Take  them  out  next  day,  and  wipe  them  well. 
Then  put  in  a stone  jar,  or  in  an  iron  saucepan, 
a quantity  of  vinegar  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  sprats.  If  the  vinegar  is  in  a stone  jar, 
put  it  into  an  oven  to  boil ; if  in  an  iron  vessel, 
place  it  over  the  fire.  Put  into  the  vinegar  a 
bunch  of  parsley-root,  some  tarragon  leaves,  a 
sprig  of  thyme,  one  of  marjoram,  an  onion 
stuck  with  cloves,  and  four  or  five  shallots.  | 
Let  the  vinegar  boil  with  these  herbs,  then 
strain  it  into  another  stone  jar,  and  let  it 
get  cold.  Meanwhile,  have  ready  some  wide- 
mouthed  pickle  or  anchovy  bottles.  Put  a 
layer  of  sprats  at  the  bottom  of  each  bottle, 
then  a bay-leaf,  then  a pinch  of  salt,  a grain  or 
two  of  allspice,  and  a few  peppercorns ; then 
another  layer  of  sprats ; and  so  on  until  the 
bottles  are  full.  Then  fill  them  with  the 
vinegar  when  it  is  quite  cold.  Cork  the  bottles, 
put  bladder  over  tho  corks,  and  sealing  wax 
upon  the  bladder.  In  six  months  they  will  be 
fit  for  use.  Smelts  pickled  in  the  samo  way  are 
admirable. 

Sprats,  Stewed. — Clean  and  wipe  the 
sprats,  cut  off  tho  heads,  draw  out  the  gut, 
and  place  them  in  even  layers  in  a mode- 
rate-sized saucepan.  Between  each  layer  put 
a pinch  of  salt,  threo  peppercorns,  and  three 
allspice.  Barely  cover  the  fish  with  vine- 
gar, and  let  them  simmer  very  gently  without 
boiling  until  done  enough.  Timo  to  simmor, 
one  hour.  Probable  cost,  Id.  or  2d.  por  pound. 


Spring-Herbs  Soup  (excellent  for  puri- 
fying the  blood). — Shred  finely  a handful  of 
young  dandelion-leaves,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  chervil  and  purslain,  together  with  five 
or  six  sorrel-leaves  and  two  cabbage  lettuces. 
Wash  them  well,  then  drain  them,  and  steam 
them  in  a closely-covered  saucepan  with  a little 
pepper  and  salt  and  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter. 
In  ten  minutes  dredge  a table-spoonful  of  flour 
upon  them,  and  add  a pint  and  a half  of  white 
stock.  Let  the  soup  simmer  gently  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and.  keep  stirring  it  during 
all  the  time.  Strain  into  it  half  a pint  of  boiling 
milk,  and  add  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  white 
sugar.  Put  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  into  the 
soup-tureen.  Beat  them  with  a spoonful  of 
the  soup,  which,  though  thoroughly  hot,  must 
not  be  quite  boiling ; add  the  rest  of  the  soup 
gradually,  and  serve  immediately.  If  pre- 
ferred, cream  may  be  used  instead  of  milk. 
Time,  about  an  hour,  exclusive  of  the  time 
consumed  in  preparing  the  stock.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Spring  Salad.— Take  young  and  freshly- 
cut  spring  vegetables,  such  as  lettuces,  young 
radishes,  mustard  and  cress,  and  a few  spring 
onions,  if  liked.  If  they  are  clean  and  free 
from  insects,  look  them  carefully  over,  and 
wipe  them  with  a cloth,  or  if  necessary  plunge 
them  into  cold  water  for  a moment,  but  on  no 
account  let  them  remain  in  it  longer  than  is 
necessary  to  cleanse  them.  If  they  have  been 
washed,  dry  them  perfectly.  The  best  way  of 
doing  this  is  to  let  them  drain  for  a little  time, 
then  put  a small  quantity  at  a time  into  a dry 
napkin ; shake  this  by  the  four  comers  till  all 
the  moisture  is  expelled.  The  goodness  of  a 
salad  depends  to  a great  extent  upon  the  vege- 
tables being  perfectly  dry.  Tear  them  into, 
small  pieces  with  the  hands-,  arrange  them 
in  the  salad-bowl,  so  that  the  light  and  dark 
greens  shall  contrast  prettily.  Put  the  radishes 
and  onions  round,  and  garnish  the  dish  with 
parsley  or  nasturtium  leaves,  beetroot,  hard- 
boiled  egg,  &c.  Send  any  good  salad-sauce 
(see  Salad,  Mayonnaise  Sauce  for)  to  table  in 
a boat,  and  stir  it  briskly  into  the  salad  at  the 
moment  of  serving.  If  it  should  be  preferred, 
the  salad-sauce  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
salad  prepared  as  follows: — For  a moderate- 
sized salad-bowl  of  salad,  mix  in  the  salad-spoon 
a spoonful  of  mustard,  a spoonful  of  salt, 
and  half  a spoonful  of  popper,  and  stir  into 
these  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  if  liked 
a few  drops  of  tarragon  vinegar  may  be  added. 
Work  these  lightly  but  thoroughly  into  the 
salad,  then  put  in  four  table-spoonfuls  of  best 
lucca  oil,  and  stir  the  salad  again  for  a few 
minutes.  Serve  immediately. 

Spring  Salad  (another  way).— Tho  fol- 
lowing is  an  old-English  spring  salad  of  1682  : — 
“ Thero  is  a sort  of  salad  commonly  gathered 
in  tho  spring,  consisting  of  divers  young  buds 
and  sprouts  both  of  trees  and  herbs,  the  which 
boing  gathered  discreetly  with  nothing  but  what 
is  very  young  and  tender,  and  so  that  no  one 
tiling  oxceed  tho  other,  but  there  may  be  a fine 
agreement  in  their  relishing,  so  it  will  bo  very 
acceptable  to  many  : Violets,  small  sprouts  of 
burnot,  young  leaves  of  primroses  and  flowers. 
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mints,  sorrel,  buds  of  gooseberries,  roses,  bar- 
berries, flowers  of  bin-age,  bugloss,  cowpagles, 
and  archangel.” 

Spring  Soup. — Take  a mixture  of  any  or 
all  kinds  of  early  vegetables,  such  us  young 
turnips  and  carrots,  spring  onions,  mustard  and 
cress,  cauliflowers,  lottuce,  green  peas,  aspara- 
gus-tops, &c.  A very  small  bunch  of  parsley 
and  a little  chervil,  and  three  or  four  leaves 
of  son-el  finely  shred  may  be  added  if  liked. 
Half  a pound  of  mixed  vegetables  will  bo 
sufficient  for  a quart  of  stock.  With  small 
vegetable-scoops  cut  the  vegetables  into  fancy 
shapes  of  about  the  same  size,  or  into  thin 
shreds  about  an  inch  long.  Throw  these  into 
boiling  water,  and  let  them  remain  for  a minute 
or  two.  Drain  them,  and  put  them  into  another 
saucepan  with  as  much  boiling  clear  stock 
(see  Clear  Soup,  Excellent)  as  is  required.  Let 
the  soup  boil  gently  till  the  vegetables  are  done 
enough.  Taste  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
further  seasoning  is  required,  and  serve  very 
hot.  In  boiling  the  vegetables,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  some  will  need  to  boil  longer 
than  others,  and  therefore  they  must  not  all  bo 
put  in  together.  Time,  altogether,  about  an 
hour  and  a half.  Sufficient,  a quart  of  soup  for 
five  or  six  persons.  Probable  cost,  varying  with 
the  ingredients. 

Spring  Soup,  Early.— Take  a knuckle  of 
veal  chopped  in  pieces,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  lean  ham,  a quart  of  whole  white  peas, 
two  or  three  turnips,  a leek,  and  a little 
celery.  Cut  these  into  small  pieces,  and  put  to 
them  four  quarts  of  soft  water.  Boil  till  the 
meat  has  parted  with  all  its  juices  and  the 
peas  have  become  soft.  Then  take  out  the 
meat  and  vegetables,  and  pulp  the  peas  through 
a sieve.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
Take  a bunch  of  asparagus  cut  small  to  re- 
semble green-peas,  the  hearts  of  two  or  three 
cabbage-lettuces,  and  some  green  mint  chopped 
fine.  Stew  these  in  the  soup  till  the  vege- 
tables become  tender,  taking  care  to  keep  them 
of  a good  colour  and  not  to  permit  them  to 
remain  too  long  upon  the  fire.  Should  the 
soup  prove  too  thick,  put  to  it  some  good  broth, 
and  if  too  thin,  add  a little  flour  and  water. 
Should  it  not  appear  sufficiently  green,  pound 
a handful  of  spinach,  and  put  the  juice,  when 
properly  strained,  into  the  soup,  but  it  must 
not  be  boiled,  for  that  would  destroy  the  green 
colour  of  the  spinach.  Observe  that  when  as- 
paragus is  meant  to  resemble  green  peas,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  subject  it  to  too  much 
heat,  it  being  a vegetable  that  soon  becomes 
soft  and  loses  its  colour.  A considerable  degree 
of  attention  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  cook, 
in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  asparagus. 

Spring  Soup  (M.  Tide’s  recipe).— Tako 
carrots,  turnips,  heads  of  celery,  and  small 
onions  cut  into  the  shape  of  olives ; blanch 
them  in  winter,  but  in  summer  fry  them  with 
a little  butter,  and  put  them  to  boil  in  clear 
broth  with  a little  sugar.  Put  the  soup  in  tho 
corner  of  tho  stove  to  skim  away  all  the  butter. 
Have  roady  the  green  tops  of  asparagus,  and 
French  beans  cut  into  lozenges  which  have 
boon  boiled  separately  in  water  very  green; 
put  them,  into  tho  soup  when  you  send  it  up, 


with  slices  of  crust  of  bread  cut  the  size  of  a 
penny  and  soaked  separately  in  a little  broth ; 
if  you  Live  any  peas,  you  may  put  in  some 
likewise  to  boil  with  the  soup. 

Spring  Soup  of  Early  Cabbages.— 

Take  tho  nearts  of  two  white  spring  cabbages 
well  washed,  place  them  for  a few  minutes 
in  boiling  water ; take  out  the  cabbages,  put 
them  into  cold  water,  drain  them,  cut  them  in 
quarters  and  remove  the  stalks,  tie  each  quarter 
with  a piece  of  thread,  put  them  in  some 
savoury  stock,  simmer  till  done  enough,  lay 
them  in  a tureen,  and  pour  the  soup  over  them. 

Spring  Soup  of  Hop-tops.— Early  in 
spring  gather  some  hop-tops;  tie  them  up  in 
small  bundles,  let  them  soak  in  fresh  water,  ' j 
and  boil  them  in  some  good  stock  slightly 
thickened  with  lentils  or  peas  and  flavoured 
with  onions,  herbs,  pepper,  and  salt.  Simmer 
the  vegetables  till  tender ; then  place  some 
sippets  in  a tureen,  lay  the  bundles  of  hop-tops 
upon  them,  and  pour  the  potage  over  all. 

Spring  Soup,  Thick— Soak  half  a pint 
of  green  split  peas,  then  boil  them  till  tender  in 
as  much  stock  made  from  bones  as  will  cover 
them,  and  with  them  two  young  carrots  and 
two  turnips,  five  or  six  spring  onions,  a small 
bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a small 
leek,  and  a few  outer  sticks  of  celery,  if  these 
can  be  had.  When  the  peas  and  vegetables 
are  quite  tender,  rub  them  through  a sieve. 
Add  additional  stock  to  make  the  puree  as  thick 
as  custard  ; and  if  it  is  not  a good  colour,  add 
spinach- juice  to  make  it  green  ( see  Spinach 
Greening).  Cut  a small  bunch  of  asparagus- 
tops  into  the  shape  of  peas.  Boil  these  sepa- 
rately in  a little  water  with  the  heart  of  a 
finely-shred  young  cabbage,  and  three  or  four 
leaves  of  mint.  Be  careful  to  keep  these  vege- 
tables a good  colour.  A few  minutes  before  the 
soup  is  to  be  served  throw  them  into  it.  If  they 
can  be  procured,  freshly-picked  peas  can  be  used 
instead  of  the  dried  split  peas.  Time  to  boil 
the  soup,  one  and  a half  to  two  hours.  Suf- 
ficient for  five  or  six  persons. 


BBCSSELS  SFROUTS. 


Sprouts,  Brussels  (**  Brussels  Sprout®. 
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Spruce  Beer. — Dissolve  sixteen  pounds 
of  treacle  in  eight  gallons  of  water.  Strain 
the  liquor  into  a cask,  and  add  eight  gallons  oi 
cold  water  and  six  table-spoonfuls  of  tho  essenco 
of  spruce.  When  the  liquor  is  new-milk-warm, 
stir  briskly  into  it  half  a pint  of  good  fresh 
yeast.  Leave  it  in  a warm  place  for  a day  or 
two  until  fermentation  ceases,  then  hung  it  up 
closely.  The  following  day  it  may  be  bottled, 
and  can  be  used  in  a week.  Sometimes  the 
beer  is  flavoured  by  boiling  for  this  quantity  a 
tea-cupful  of  bruised  ginger,  a tea-spoonful  of 
allspice,  and  three  ounces  of  hops  in  a small 
quantity  of  the  liquor,  and  adding  this  to  the 
rest.  When  the  outer  sprigs  of  the  spruce  fir  can 
be  obtained,  they  may  be  boiled  for  a few 
minutes  in  a little  of  the  liquor,  and  this 
decoction  may  he  used  instead  of  the  essence. 
A pound  of  the  sprigs  will  be  equivalent  to 
a pound  and  a half  of  the  essence. 

Spruce  Beer  (another  way).— This  is 
made  by  adding  the  essence  of  spruce  (which 
see)  to  water  in  which  sugar  or  treacle  has  been 
dissolved  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  ounces 
of  essence  of  spruce  to  ten  pounds  of  sugar,  or 
three  quarts  of  treacle,  and  ten  or  eleven  gallons 
of  water,  and  with  about  half  a pint  of  yeast. 
For  flavouring,  various  spices  are  added.  “ A 
similar  beverage,”  says  a writer  in  “ Chambers’ 
Encyclopaedia,”  “ is  made  largely  in  the  north 
of  Europe  from  the  buds  of  the  Norway  spruce, 
and  is  known  as  Black  Beer,  that  of  Danzig 
being  the  most  famous.  The  antiscorbutic  beer 
of  the  Russian  army  pharmacopoeia  is  made  by 
mixing  spruce  tops  and  fresh  horseradish- 
root  with  common  beer;  ginger  and  Calamus 
aromaticus  being  added  for  flavouring,  and, 
after  fermentation,  a little  cream  of  tartar, 
tincture  of  mustard,  and  proof  spirit. 

Spruce  Beer  Powders.  — Take  two 
tumblers,  and  pour  into  each  as  much  cold 
water  as  will  fill  them  about  a third.  Stir  into 
one  glass  eight  grains  of  the  essence  of  spruce, 
one  grain  of  essence  of  lemon,  one  scruple  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  one  drachm  of  loaf 
sugar.  In  the  other  glass  dissolve  half  a drachm 
of  tartaric  acid.  Pour  the  contents  of  the  one 
glass  into  the  other,  and  drink  the  liquor  during 
effervescence.  If  these  powders  are  prepared 
beforehand,  the  mixture  should  be  packed  in 
papers  of  one  colour  and  the  tartaric  acid  in 
papers  of  a different  one. 

Spruce,  Essence  of. — Essence  of  spruce 
is  obtained  by  boiling  the  green  tops  of  the 
black  spruce  in  water,  and  then  concentrating 
the  decoction  by  another  boiling  without  tho 
spruce  tops.  The  young  shoots  of  this  fir,  like 
most  others  of  its  family,  are  coated  with  a 
resinous  exudation,  which  is  dissolved  in  the 
water. 

Squab  Pie. — This  is  a favourito  popular 
ilish  in  the  west  of  England.  It  is  generally 
made  of  mutton,  though  in  the  midland  coun- 
ties beef  and  fat  bacon  are  sometimes  used. 
Take  a deep  dish,  and  fill  it  with  layers  of 
mutton  chops,  apples  cut  as  for  other  pics,  and 
finely- shred  onions.  Season  the  layers  with 
popper  and  salt,  and  sweeten  tho  apples  with 
sugar.  Cover  the  pie  with  a thick  crust,  and 


bako  in  a well-heated  oven.  Time  to  bake,  two 
to  three  hours,  according  to  size. 

Squab  Pie  (another  way). — See  Devon- 
shire Squab  Pie. 

Squeak,  Bubble  and  ( see  Bubble  and 
Squeak). 

Staffordshire  Syllabub.— Put  a pint  of 
cider  into  a bowl  with  a glassful  of  brandy,  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  half  a grated  nut- 
meg. Fill  the  bowl  with  frothed  new  milk, 
or  with  milk  heated  till  it  is  new-milk-warm. 
Pour  this  into  the  syllabub  from  a teapot  held 
high  above  it. 

Stale  Bread. — Stale  bread  will  taste  com- 
paratively fresh  and  new  if  it  be  put  into  a 
cool  oven  till  it  is  heated  gently  through.  It 
will  take  about  an  hour. 

Stale  Cake.— If  a sweet  cake  becomes 
stale,  it  may  be  freshened  by  the  following  pro- 
cess : — Put  it  into  a box  with  a closely-fitting 
lid,  place  this  before  the  fire,  but  not  so  near  as 
to  scorch  the  wood  of  the  box,  and  turn  it  round 
occasionally.  If  the  cake  is  large,  cut  it  into 
thin  slices  before  heating  it.  It  will  be  ready 
for  use  in  about  an  hour. 

Star-Gazy  Pie  (a  favourite  Cornish 
dish). — This  pie  is  thus  named  because  the 
heads  of  the  fish  are  usually  placed  mouth 
uppermost  in  the  centre  of  the  lid  of  the  crust, 
as  pigeon’s  legs  are  in  a pigeon  pie,  and  there- 
fore the  fish  are  supposed  to  he  gazing  at  the 
sky  or  the  stars.  Take  as  many  fresh  herrings 
or  mackerel  as  will  fill  a moderate-sized  dish. 
Scale,  empty,  and  open  them,  and  remove  the 
bones.  Lay  them  flat  on  the  table,  season  the 
inside  of  each  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  chopped 
parsley,  and  roll  it  up  neatly.  Butter  the  pie- 
dish,  and  sprinkle  upon  it  a thick  layer  of 
finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  lay  in  some  of  the 
fish,  and  fill  the  dish  with  alternate  layers  of 
fish  and  bread-crumbs.  Cover  the  contents  of 
the  pie  with  a few  slices  of  fat  bacon  or  the 
fat  of  a ready-dressed  ham,  and  pour  over  all 
six  eggs  beaten  up  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
tarragon  vinegar,  or,  if  preferred,  half  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  cream.  Cover  the  dish  with  a good 
crust,  and  bake  the  pie  in  a well-heated  oven. 
Arrange  the  heads  of  the  fish  in  tho  centre  of 
the  pastry ; when  the  pie  is  baked  put  a piece 
of  parsley  into  the  mouth  of  each  fish,  and 
serve.  Time,  one  hour  to  an  hour  and  half. 

Steaming. — This  is  a process  of  cookery 
which  is  particularly  adapted  to  very  deli- 
cate preparations.  It  is  sometimes  carried  on 
upon  a largo  scale,  and  then  an  apparatus  for 
tho  special  purpose  is  provided.  In  ordinary 
kitchens,  and  for  every-day  dishes,  a kitchen 
steamer  will  be  all  that  is  required.  The 
article  of  food  which  is  to  be  steamed  should 
bo  prepared  as  for  boiling.  It  should  then  be 
placed  in  a steamor,  which  has  a closdly-fitting 
lid,  over  a saucepan  full  of  boiling  water,  and 
this  water  should  bo  kopt  boiling,  and  should 
bo  replenished  as  it  boils  away.  When  any 
delicate  preparation  is  to  bo  steamed,  tho  cook 
should  on  no  account  boil  anything  strong  and 
highly  flavoured  in  tho  vessel  under  it.  For 
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instanoo,  liquor  containing  vegetables  must  not 
bo  boilod  under  a pudding,  or  the  flavour  of 
the  lattor  will  be  entirely  spoilt.  If  a proper 
steamer  should  not  be  at  hand,  a substitute  may 
bo  improvised  for  steaming  puddings,  &c.,  as 
follows  : — Turn  a plate  upside  down  in  a sauce- 
pan, and  surround  it  with  about  three  inches 
of  fast-boiling  water.  Place  the  mould  con- 
taining the  pudding  on  the  plate,  cover  the 
saucepan  closely,  and  keep  the  water  gently 
boiling  round  it.  Lay  a round  of  oiled  paper 
on  the  top  of  the  mould. 

Sterz  Meal  ( see  Meal,  Sterz). 

Stew,  Bachelor’s  ( see  Beef,  Bachelor’s 
Stew). 

Stew,  English  ( see  English  Stew) 

Stewing. — This  is  a mode  of  cookery  much 
favoured  by  French  cooks.  It  is  wholesome 
and  excellent,  as  well  as  most  economical,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  fuel 
which  is  required  to  keep  up  the  gentle  simmer- 
ing, which  alone  is  needed,  but  also  because 
food  cooked  in  this  way,  even  if  coarse  and  hard 
in  itself,  may  often  be  rendered  tender,  delicious, 
and  palatable.  Inexperienced  cooks  too  often 
confound  stewing  with  boiling,  and  thus  they 
convert  meat  or  poultry  that  would  be  excel- 
lent and  delicate  if  properly  dressed  into  some- 
thing dry,  hard,  and  indigestible.  It  should,  be 
understood  that  when  we  speak  of  stewing 
anything  we  simply  mean  simmering  it  gently 
in  a saucepan  which  has  a closely-fitting  lid 
over  a gentle  fire.  Stewing  is  best  done  over  a 
stove.  At  times  when  the  old-fashioned  kitchen 
range  is  in  use,  however,  the  cook  should  place 
her  stewpan  on  a trivet  high  above  the  fire, 
and  watch  it  constantly,  in  order  that  she  may 
move  it  nearer  to  the  flame,  or  further  from 
it,  as  occasion  requires.  The  ebullition,  though 
very  gentle,  should  be  continuous.  Sometimes 
meat  to  be  stewed  is  put  into  a jar  with  a 
closely-fitting  lid,  and  this  is  placed  in  a sauce- 
pan of  fast-boiling  water.  Then  the  gravy 
extracted  is  really  the  juice  of  the  meat.  . The 
greatest  cleanliness  should  be  observed  in  all 
vessels  which  are  to  be  used  for  stewing. 
Enamelled  saucepans  are  excellent,  because 
they  can  be  so  easily  and  thoroughly  cleansed. 
Well-tinned  copper  ones  are,  however.,  the  best 
for  the  purpose,  though  well-tinned  iron  ones 
will  answer  for  ordinary  cookery.  The  cook, 
however,  should  be  particularly  careful  that  the 
tinning  of  copper  vessels  is  in  good  condition, 
for  if  it  is  at  all  worn  away,  the  preparation 
stewed  in  it  may  become  poisonous,  and  most 
Lamentable  consequences  may  ensue. 

Stewing,  Mr.  Buckrnaster  on.  — 

Stewing  is  a gradual  simmering.  It  may  be 
done  in  a saucepan  over  the  fire,  or  in  a stone 
jar  which  will  stand  tho  fire,  with  a lid  fitting 
steam-tight.  Tho  common  red  jar  is  not  to  be 
recommondod ; it  docs  not  stand  tho  heat,  and 
tho  glaze,  which  is  a composition  of  load,  often 
gives  way  in  tho  presence  of  salt.  Stone  jars 
are  profcrablo  to  metal  saucepans  ; they  can  be 
easily  cleaned,  and  they  retain  tho  heat  better. 
For  stewing,  select  lean  meat,  freo  from  blood. 
The  quantity  of  water  should  bo  about  a quart 
to  a pound  of  moat;  but  this  liquor  will  be 


very  rich,  and  it  can  easily  be  reduced  if 
necessarv  with  warm  water.  Add  about  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt  to  a quart  of  water — I think 
salt  is  best  added  towards  the  end  of  the 
cooking,  as  the  tendency  is  to  harden  the  meat. 
Peas  when  boiled  with  salt  pork  will  remain 
hard  throughout  the  cooking.  Bring  the  water 
gradually  to  the  boil,  remove  all  the  scum,  and 
let  tho  contents  simmer  till  the  flavour  of  the 
meat  is  absorbed  in  the  liquor.  Remove  all  the 
fat,  which  can  be  eaten  with  bread,  or  used  for 
puddings  or  frying.  All  and  every  kind  of 
meat  will  do  for  a stew.  They  may  be  used 
together  or  separately,  according  to  taste  or 
convenience.  The  better  the  meat,  the  better 
the  stew ; but  by  careful  stewing  the  coarsest  and 
roughest  parts  will  become  soft,  tender,  and  easily 
digested,  which  would  not  be  possible  by  any 
other  method  of  cooking.  All  the  gristly  parts 
— the  feet,  shanks,  knuckles — should  be  stewed. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  cooking  these  parts  to 
advantage.  They  require  time,  and  this  is  often 
the  difficulty  and  objection ; but  what  is  there 
to  prevent  a woman,  when  the  family  are  all 
sitting  round  the  fire  in  the  evening,  think- 
ing about  to-morrow’s  dinner  ? The  fire  which 
warms  the  children  will  also  cook  their  dinner. 
The  great  vice  of  most  women,  not  only  among 
the  poor,  but  among  the  middle  classes,  is  that 
they  never  think  of  cooking  till  they  feel 
hungry.  Trimmings  of  all  kinds  of  meat  can 
sometimes  be  purchased  cheaply.  A woman 
who  has  but  little  to  spend  should  watch  her 
opportunities.  Sheep’s  feet,  the  shank -bones 
of  legs  of  mutton,  and  pieces  of  bone  and  gnstle, 
are  often  thrown  away  as  useless.  We  used 
formerly  to  send  ox  tails  to  the  tan-yard,  and 
even  now  much  goes  there  which  could  be 
turned  into  good  food.  Twopence  or  three- 
pence spent  in  the  purchase  of  bones — although 
containing  little  meat,  they  contain  30  per  cent, 
of  gelatine,  and  may  be  made  to  yield  excellent 
food ; large  bones  should  be  broken  into  small 
pieces,  and  allowed  to  simmer  till  every  piece  of 
bone  is  white  and  dry.  I have  said  nothing 
about  flavouring  or'  thickening,  or  adding 
vegetables.  As  a rule,  all  vegetables  except 
potatoes  may  be  cut  into  slices  and  cooked  in 
the  stew  ; or,  if  preferred,  they  may  be  cooked 
separately,  and  added  afterwards.  Carrots,  tur- 
nips, parsnips,  swedes,  cabbages,  leeks,  onions, 
celery,  beetroot,  vegetable-marrow — any  or  all 
of  these  may  be  used  in  a stew. 

Stews,  Forcemeat  for  {see  Forcemeat 
for  Fish,  Soups,  or  Stews). 

Stews,  Onions  for  Garnishing  (*« 

Onions,  Brown,  for  Garnishing  Stews). 

Stilton  Cheese  ( see  Cheese,  Stilton). 


Stock.  — Stock  is  the  basis  of  all  meat- 
sauces,  soups,  and  purees.  Tt  is  really  the  juice 
of  meat  extracted  by  long  and  gentle  Himmer- 
ing,  and  in  making  it,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  object  to  bo  aimed  at  is  to  draw  tne 
goodness  out  of  the  materials  into  the  liquor. 
It  may  be  prepared  in  various  ways,  ncnJ> 
and  expensively,  or  economically,  and  rrupcs 
for  all  modes  are  given  in  this  work.  AJ 
general  stock,  or  stock  which  u > to  be  used 
for  miscellaneous  purposes,  should  be  sirnph 
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made,  that  is,  all  flavouring  ingredients  should 
be  omitted  entirely  until  its  use  is  decided 
upon.  The  stock  will  then  keep  longer  than 
it  would  do  if  vegetables,  herbs,  and  spices 
were  boiled  in  it,  besides  which  the  flavouring 
can  be  adapted  to  its  special  purpose.  To 
ensure  its  keeping,  stock  should  be  boiled  and 
skimmed  every  day  in  summer,  and  every  other 
day  in  winter.  The  pan  and  the  lid  used  in 
malting  it  should  be  scrupulously  clean.  A 
tinned  iron  pan  is  the  best  for  the  purpose. 
Those  who  need  to  practise  economy  will  do 
well  to  procure  a digester,  which  is  a kind  of 
stock -pot  made  with  the  obj  ect  of  retaining  the 
; goodness  of  the  materials,  and  preventing  its 
escape  in  steam.  When  ready,  stock  should 
be  poured  into  an  earthenware  pan,  and  left 
uncovered  until  it  is  cold.  It  should  on  no 
account  be  allowed  to  cool  in  a metal  pan. 
Before  being  used,  every  particle  of  fat  which 
has  settled  on  the  surface  should  be  removed, 

! and  the  liquor  should  be  poured  off  free  from 
sediment.  A few  years  ago  it  was  customary 
for  cooks  to  make  stock  with  fresh  meat  only, 
the  rule  being  a pound  of  meat  to  a pint  of 
stock.  Altered  prices  have  necessitated  the 
adoption  of  more  economical  methods,  and  now 
excellent  stock  is  constantly  made  with  the 
bones  and  trimmings  of  meat  and  poultry,  with 
the  addition  or  not  of  a little  fresh  meat,  or  a 
portion  of  Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat.  In  a 
house  where  meat  is  regularly  used,  a good 
cook  will  never  be  without  a little  stock. 
Broken  remnants  of  all  kinds  will  find  then- 
way  to  the  stock-pot,  and  will  not  be  thrown 
away  until,  by  gentle  stewing,  they  have  been 
made  to  yield  to  the  utmost  whatever  of  fia- 
: vour  and  of  goodness  they  possessed.  When 

I fresh  meat  is  used  it  is  better  for  being  freshly 
killed.  The  liquor  in  which  fresh  meat  has 
been  boiled  should  always  be  used  as  stock. 
{See  Principles  of  Cookery,  xxv.) 

Stock,  Browning  for.  — There  are 
various  ways  of  browning  stock.  The  best  of 
all  is  to  let  it  boil  to  a glaze  when  making  it, 
and  then  to  let  it  colour  itself  over  the  fire. 
Stock  made  from  bones  cannot  be  thus  coloured, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  impart  a brown 
look  to  it  by  other  means.  The  addition  of 
Liebig’s  Extract  answers  the  purpose  slightly, 
out  not  always  sufficiently.  Burnt  onions 
and  colouring-balls  may  be  bought,  which  are 
manufactured  expressly  for  this  end,  but  they 
often  impart  an  unpleasant  flavour  to  the  soup. 
Brown  thickening  may  be  used  when  it  is 
wished  that  the  stock  should  be  thickened  as 
well  as  browned,  though  it  must  be  remembered 
that  after  it  is  added  the  stock  must  simmer  by 
f f T°  ®re>  k may  throw  up  the 

l’-  hL°  ulri  be  removed.  Liquid  browning, 
which  can  bo  bottled  and  used  as  required,  may 
he  mado  as  follows : — Put  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
moist  sugar  into  a stewpan,  and  let  it  remain 
over  a gentle  fire  till  it  is  molted.  Keep  stirring 
it  with  a wooden  spoon  till  it  is  almost  black, 
then  pour  upon  it  a pint  of  water,  and  lot  it 
remain  until  dissolved.  Three  or  four  drops 
will  colour  a pint  of  stock. 

Clarifying.  — When  from  some 
' ’^dont  the  stock  is  not  as  clear  and  bright  as 


it  should  be,  proceed  as  follows: — For  a quart' 
of  stock  whisk  the  white  of  an  egg  with  a 
quartor  of  a pint  of  water.  Stir  this  briskly 
into  the  stock  when  it  is  just  warm,  let  it  boil, 
and  carefully  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises. 
Draw  it  back,  and  keep  it  boiling  gently  for 
half  an  hour,  continuing  to  skim  it  when 
possible.  Let  it  stand  for  a quartor  of  an  hour 
to  settle,  and  strain  it  through  a jelly-bag.  If 
three  or  four  ounces  of  lean  meat  are  minced 
and  pounded  to  pulp,  and  mixed  with  the  white 
of  egg  before  it  is  put  in,  the  stock  will  be 
enriched  as  well  as  cleared. 

Stock-fish.. — This  is  the  commercial  term 
used  to  denote  salted  and  dried  cod  and  other 
fish  of  the  same  family,  particularly  hake, 
ling,  and  torsk.  The  fish  is  cured  as  soon  as 
possible  after  being  caught.  It  is  first  split  up 
from  head  to  tail,  and  thoroughly  cleaned  by 
plentiful  washings  with  salt  water ; a piece  of 
the  backbone  is  then  cut  away,  and  after  the 
superfluous  water  has  been  drained  off,  the  fish 
are  laid  in  long  vats,  covered  with  salt,  and 
kept  down  by  means  of  heavy  weights.  After 
a time  they  are  taken  out,  washed  and  brushed, 
and  laid  out,  exposed  to  the  action  of  sun  and 
air,  on  rocks  or  on  a sandy  beach.  They  are 
afterwards  piled  up  into  little  heaps,  and  when 
they  have  acquired  a fine  whitish  appearance, 
known  as  the  bloom , they  are  considered  ready 
for  the  market.  The  quantity  of  stock-fish 
cured  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Britain  is  in- 
considerable, but  it  is  otherwise  in  the  north. 
The  cod,  ling,  and  hake  fisheries  of  Scotland 
rank  next  in  importance  to  its  herring  fishery. 

Stock  for  Aspic  Jelly  (economical). — 
Put  a pint  of  stock  into  a saucepan.  Add  two 
ounces  of  gelatine,  a bay-leaf,  a small  sprig  of 
thyme,  three  cloves,  three  shallots,  and  a quarter 
of  a blade  of  mace,  and  stir  the  liquor  over  the 
fire  till  the  gelatine  is  dissolved.  Pour  it  out, 
and  let  it  become  almost  cold.  Whisk  the 
white  of  an  egg  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
water.  Add  the  crushed  shell  of  the  egg,  and 
a tea-spoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar.  Put  the 
stock  again  in  the  saucepan,  and  stir  the  mix- 
ture briskly  into  it  over  the  fire  till  it  boils. 
Let  it  boil  for  ten  minutes  and  then  settle  for 
ten  minutes.  Strain  through  a jelly-bag  into  a 
large  shallow  dish,  and  when  cold  and  stiff  the 
jelly  will  be  fit  for  use.  Time,  altogether,  about 
an  hour. 


Stock  for  Jelly  {see  Calf’s  Foot  Stock  for 
Jelly). 

Stock  for  Soup  {see  Mutton  Stock  for 
Soup). 


Stock  freed  from  Fat.— Let  the  stock 
carefully  take  from  it  the  coating 
ol  fat  which  lies  on  the  top.  If  it  is  still  greasy, 
put  it  into  a saucepan,  simmer  gently  by  the 
side  of  the  fire,  and  carefully  skim  off  the  fat 
as  it  rises  until  no  more  appears.  If  after  it  is 
put  into  the  turoen  bubbles  of  fat  appear  on  the 
surface,  remove  as  much  as  possible  by  skim- 
ming, and  take  off  what  remains  by  luring  a 
piece  of  blotting-paper  or,  failing  this,  of  com- 
mon brown  paper,  lightly  on  the  top,  so  that 
the  grease  may  adhere  to  it. 
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Stock,  Game. — Tttke  tho  remains  of  roast 
game  of  any  kind,  and  break  them  up  into 
small  pieces.  Butter  a saucepan,  and  line  the 
bottom  of  it  with  thin  slieos  of  lean  ham.  Place 
the  pieces  of  game  upon  this,  almost  cover 
them  with  stock  made  from  bones  or,  failing 
this,  with  water,  and  boil  tho  liquor  quickly 
over  a brisk  fire  till  it  re  reduced  to  glaze. 
Draw  it  back  a little,  and  let  it  colour ; then 
add  as  much  additional  stock  as  it  will  bear, 
together  with  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  celery, 
cloves,  and  salt,  as  required.  Let  it  simmer 
gently  until  it  is  done  enough,  and  strain  it  off 
for  use.  The  remains  of  game  will  make  excel- 
lent stock,  and  it  would  be  very  extravagant  to 
use  game  for  this  purpose  without  first  taking 
off  the  best  of  the  meat.  When,  however,  a 
bird  is  too  old  and  tough  to  be  dressed  in  the 
ordinary  way,  it  may  be  placed  in  the  stock- 
pot,  but  its  flavour  will  be  best  brought  out  if 
it  is  partially  roasted  before  being  stewed. 

stock,  General— Take  one  pound  of 
shin  of  beef,  cut  it  into  pieces  the  size  of  a wal- 
nut, and  put  these  into  a delicately  clean  stew- 
pan  with  two-pennyworth  of  bones  broken  up 
small  and  five  pints  of  cold  spring  water.  If 
there  are  trimmings  of  meat  or  poultry  in  the 
house  they  may  be  thrown  into  the  pot,  as  also  a 
little  bacon-rind  which  has  been  first  scalded  and 
scraped.  Bring  the  contents  of  the  pan  slowly 
to  the  boil,  carefully  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises, 
and  throw  in  a spoonful  of  cold  water  now  and 
then  to  assist  it  in  doing  so.  An  onion  with  a 
clove  stuck  into  it,  a turnip,  a carrot,  two  leeks, 
a few  outer  sticks  of  celery,  a salt-spoonful  of 
whole  pepper,  and  a little  salt  may  be  added 
if  liked.  Draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side  oi  the 
fire,  and  let  its  contents  simmer  very  gently. 
Keep  the  saucepan  closely  covered,  excepting 
when  it  is  necessary  to  take  off  the  lid  for  the 
purpose  of  skimming.  Strain  the  soup  into  an 
earthenware  pan,  and  remove  the  fat  when  it 
forms  on  the  surface.  Time  to  simmer  the 
stock,  four  hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d.  Suf- 
ficient for  two  quarts  of  stock. 

Stock  made  from  Bones  — Take  the 
bones  of  a leg  of  mutton  or  of  a piece  of  beet 
weighing  seven  or  eight  pounds  before  cooking, 
or  if  these  are  not  at  hand,  take  two  penny- 
worth of  fresh  bones.  Break  them  up  into 
piunll  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with 
three  quarts  of  cold  water.  Bring  the  liquor 
gently  to  the  boil,  and  carefully  remove  the  scum 
as  it  rises.  Draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side,  and. 
let  its  contents  simmer  gently  for  five  or  six 
hours.  Pour  it  into  an  earthenware  jar,  and 
the  next  day  remove  the  fat  from  the  top,  and 
pour  it  back  free  from  sediment.  Put  with  it 
a large  carrot,  a handful  of  fresh  parsley,  a 
large  onion  into  which  two  or  three  cloves 
have  been  stuck,  a few  outer  sticks  of  celery, 
or  about  as  much  celery-seed  as  11111  he  on  a 
threepenny -piece,  a turnip,  if  young,  a couple 
of  leeks,  if  they  can  bo  obtained,  a lump 
of  sugar,  and  a little  salt  and  cayenne.  Sim- 
mer the  soup  again,  and  if  nocessary  add 
cold  water,  a little  at  a time,  to  keep  up  the 
quantity  to  two  quarts.  Simmer  all  gently 
together  an  hour  and  a half  longer ; strain  the 
liquor  off  again,  and  stir  in  with  it  a good  tea- 


spoonful  of  extract  of  meat.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  clarify  the  stock,  do  not  put  in  the  extract 
until  the  stock  has  been  made  clear.  If  expe- 
dition is  desired,  tho  vegetables  and  the  bones 
may  bo  boiled  altogether.  Time,  five  hours  the 
first  day,  one  hour  and  a half  the  next.  Suf- 
ficient for  two  quarts  of  stock. 

Stock  made  from  Cow-heel.— Excel- 
lent stock  for  soup  may  be  made  by  boiling  a 
cow-heel  and  two  pounds  of  shin  of  beef  in 
water.  The  meat  may  be  converted  into  mock 
potted  head — a relishing  dish  for  breakfast  or 
supper.  Cleanse  a cow-heel,  and  put  it  into  a 
stewpan  with  two  pounds  of  shin  of  beef,  not 
cut  up,  and  three  quarts  of  water.  Add  a large 
carrot,  a turnip,  an  onion  stuck  with  three 
cloves,  six  peppercorns,  six  allspice,  a bunch  of 
herbs,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a slice  of  lemon- 
rind.  Bring  the  liquor  slowly  to  the  boil,  and 
simmer  gently  two  hours.  If  the  meat  is  to 
be  made  into  brawn,  take  it  out  at  this  point, 
and  let  the  heel  simmer  alone  until  the  stock 
is  sufficiently  strong.  Carefully  remove  tho 
scum  as  it  rises,  and  when  the  stock  is  done 
enough,  pour  it  into  an  earthenware  pan,  and 
use  as  required.  To  make  the  mock  potted 
head,  cut  both  the  beef  and  the  cow-heel  into 
small  pieces.  Soak  half  a packet  of  gelatine  in 
cold  stock  for  twenty  minutes ; dissolve  it  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  stock,  add  the  pieces  of  meat, 
and  pour  the  whole  into  an  oiled  mould  to 
remain  until  cold.  Potted  head  made  in  this 
•way  may  be  garnished  according  to  taste.  One 
or  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  some  slices  of  beet- 
root, and  a little  chopped  parsley,  if  placed 
tastefully  in  the  jelly  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mould,  will  greatly  improve  its  appearance. 
Time,  five  or  six  hours  to  boil  the  cow-heeL 
Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  two  quarts 
of  stock  and  one  shape  of  brawn. 

Stock  Meat.— Meat  from  which  stock  has 
been  made,  if  simmered  gently  till  it  is  tender 
only,  and  not  so  long  as  to  reduce  it  to  mgs, 
may  be  served  as  a stew,  with  part  of  the  stock 
thickened  for  gravy.  Or  good  potted  meat 
may  be  made  of  it  [see  Beef,  Potted). 

Stock-pot.— The  best  stock-pots  are  those, 
made  of  wen-tinned  iron  or  copper,  as  they  arc 
most  easily  cleaned,  and  in  making  stock  clean- 
liness is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Into  tne 
stock-pot  should  be  thrown  aU  the  bones  and 
trimmings  of  meat  and  poultry,  either  dressed 
or  undressed.  In  an  economically-conducted 
household  nothing  will  be  thrown  away  until 
all  the  goodness  has  been  extracted  Irom  it. 


Stock,  Quickly  made.— rake  an  onion, 
peel  it,  split  it  in  halves,  and  stick  two  doves 
into  it ; put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a pint  and  • 
half  of  water,  a bunch  of  fresh  green  pars lej - 
leaves,  a tea-spoonful  of  gelatine,  and  a httle 
salt  and  cayenne.  A stick  or  two  V j 

few  celery-seeds,  or  a very  small  Pin^  °f  d, 

tarragon  may  be  added,  if  they  are  at  ban  l .. 

thev  will  greatly  assist  the  flavour  of  the  stock' 
BoU  the  liquor^  till  the  gelatine  » 
strain  it  into  a bowl,  and  press  the 
parsley  so  as  to  getasmuehof  thegoo  n 
nut  of  them  as  possible,  it  tne  geiuwu 
good,  the  stock  will  be  bright  and  clear.  Stir 
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into  it  until  dissolved  a tea-spoonful  of  extract 
of  meat,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  It  may  be 
served  as  it  is,  as  clear  soup,  or  a little  macaroni 
or  vermicelli  may  be  added  to  it,  though  they 
should  be  boiled  separately,  or  the  soup  will 
not  be  clear;  or  a few  vegetables  cut  as  for 
Julienne  soup  may  be  put  in  (see  Vegetables, 
Dried),  or  a few  fresh  tarragon-leaves  may 
be  finely  shred  and  thrown  in.  Probable  cost, 
plain,  3d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Stock,  Rich  and  Strong. — Take  two 
pounds  of  the  shin  of  beef  and  two  pounds  of 
knuckle  of  veal ; cut  the  meat  into  small  pieces, 
and  break  up  the  bones.  Butter  a saucepan, 
line  it  with  slices  of  lean  ham  or  bacon,  lay  the 
pieces  of  meat  upon  it ; add  the  bones  and  any 
trimmings  of  meat  or  poultry  that  may  be  at 
hand.  An  old  hen  or  the  carcase  of  a rabbit 
or  roasted  chicken  will  be  valuablo  additions. 
Pour  in  a pint  of  water,  cover  the  saucepan, 
and  boil  it  quickly,  stirring  it  frequently  till  it 
is  reduced  to  glaze.  Let  this  brown  gently  or 
not,  as  required,  pour  in  three  quarts  of  cold 
water,  and  when  this  boils  add  a large  onion 
stuck  with  two  cloves,  a few  sticks  of  celery,  a 
large  carrot,  a young  turnip,  half  a blade  of 
mace,  a bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  a few  pepper- 
corns, and  a little  salt.  Remove  the  scum 
carefully  as  it  rises,  and  add  a spoonful  of  cold 
water  occasionally  to  assist  it  in  doing  so;  simmer 
the  stock  gently  for  four  hours ; strain  it  into 
an  earthenware  pan,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold, 
carefully  remove  the  fat  from  the  top.  Time  to 
simmer  the  stock,  three  to  four  hours. 

Stock,  Second.  — Meat  and  vegetables 
boiled  a second  time  with  fresh  liquor,  &e.,  is 
“ second  stock.”  . This  stock  is  stiffer  than 
“ first  stock,”  and  is  used  for  braizing.  It  may 
be  boiled  down  again  to  make  glaze  or  portable 
soup,  which  will  be  of  great  use,  either  to 
enrich  soups  or  sauces,  or  to  improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  various  joints  ( see  Glaze).  If 
liked,  half  the  original  quantity  of  vegetables 
and  seasoning  may  be  added  to  the"  liquor. 
To  make  it,  boil  the  stock  very  gentlj’-  for  five 
or  six  hours.  Strain  it  through  a hair  sieve 
into  an  earthenware  pan.  When  it  is  cold 
carefully  remove  the  fat  from  the  top,  and 
pour  it  off  gently,  not  to  disturb  the  settlings, 
mto  a well-tinned  saucepan.  Keep  the  sauce- 
pan uncovered  over  a brisk  fire,  skim  the 
hquor  when  necessary,  and  boil  it  quickly 
till  it  begins  to  thicken.  Reduce  the  heat  of 
the  fire,  and  boil  the  stock  gently  till  it  looks 
like  thm  treacle.  Bo  very  careful  that  it  does 
not  bum,  and  when  it  has  boiled  until  a little 

■°nt  ln  a 8P00n  wiU  when  cold  set  into  a 
stiff  jelly,  strain  it  into  small  jars,  perfectly 
ned  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch  and  a half, 
anrl  let  it  remain  in  a cool  place  till  wanted. 
11  property  made,  it  will  keep  six  months.  If, 
ter  a few  days,  it  does  not  appear  sufiiciently 
hard,  put  tho  jar  containing  it  into  a largo 
saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  keep  this  wator 
boiling  rapidly  round  it  until  tho  glazo  has 
evaporated  sufficiently.  It  must  not  bo  put 
♦ i°  8aucePan  again,  as  it  will  bo  in 
great  danger  of  burning  or  of  acquiring  an 
unpleasant  llavour.  Time,  two  days  to  make 


Stock,  Superior  Clear  Brown, 
for  Soups  and  Sauces,  made  from 
Fresh  Meat. — Take  three  pounds  and  a half 
of  the  shin  of  beef  or  knuckle  of  veal  and 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  lean  ham.  Cut  the  meat 
into  pieces  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  break  the 
bones  into  small  pieces.  Butter  tho  bottom  of 
the  stewpan,  lay  in  it  the  ham,  then  the  veal, 
and  add  the  bones  and  any  trimmings  of  meat 
or  poultry  that  may  be  at  hand.  Pour  in  as 
much  water  as  will  cover  the  meat.  Cover  the 
pan,  put  it  on  a brisk  fire,  and  boil  its  contents 
quickly,  stirring  occasionally  with  a wooden 
spoon  till  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  covered  with 
a thick  white  glaze.  Throw  some  cinders  on 
the  fire  to  lower  the  temperature,  and  let  the 
pan  remain  on  it  until  the  glaze  becomes  a 
bright  brown  colour  without  being  at  all  burnt. 
Pour  in  four  quarts  of  cold  stock  or  water, 
bring  the  liquor  to  the  point  of  boiling,  then 
draw  it  to  the  side,  and  simmer  gently,  skim- 
ming with  scrupulous  care  for  two  hours  if  veal 
is  used,  and  for  four  hours  if  beef  is  used.  Strain 
through  a fine  sieve  into  an  earthenware  pan, 
and  when  the  stock  is  cold  remove  the  grease. 
If  flavouring  is  wanted,  a turnip,  a carrot,  two 
onions,  each  with  one  clove  stuck  in  it,  half  a 
leek,  a few  sticks  of  celery,  a bay-leaf,  a bunch 
of  parsley,  and  a sprig  of  thyme,  may  be  stewed 
in  the  liquor.  Add  pepper  and  salt  as  required ; 
the  quantity  of  salt  needed  will  depend  upon 
the  quality  of  the  ham.  Probable  cost,  3s. 

Stock,  To  Keep  G-ood. — In  cold  weather 
stock  will  keep  for  several  days.  In  hot 
weather  it  should  be  boiled  every  day.  It 
should  always  be  poured  into  an  earthenware 
bowl,  and  when  nearly  cold,  put  into  a cool 
larder.  . It  should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  stewpan  all  night. 


Stock,  White,  for  White  Soups  and 
Sauces. — Take  three  pounds  of  the  knuckle 
of  veal  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  lean  ham. 
Cut  the  meat  into  small  pieces,  break  up  the 
bones,  and  add  any  trimmings  of  meat  or 
poultry  that  may  be  at  hand,  with  a little 
pepper  and  a small  pinch  of  salt.  The  carcase 
of  a fowl  or  rabbit  will  be  a valuable  addition. 
Put  the  meat  into  the  stewpan,  and  pour  upon 
it  four  quarts  of  cold  water.  Bring  the  liquor 
to  the  boil,  draw  it  to  the  side,  skim  carefully, 
and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  three  hours.  Strain 
it  into  an  earthenware  pan  till  wanted.  If 
liked,  a carrot,  a turnip,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs 
and  a small  piece  of  mace  may  be  added. 


Stock  with  Fried  Bread.— Cut  a slice 

ot  stale  crumb  of  bread  into  dice ; moisten 
these  with  stock,  put  a slice  of  dripping  on 
them,  and  fry  over  a slow  fire  till  they  are 
brown  and  crisp.  Lay  them  in  a dish,  and 
place  upon  them  one  or  two  slices  of  the  crumb 
ot  bread  which  have  been  soaked  in  stock  and 
drained.  Servo  nicely-flavoured  stock  in  a 
tureen  with  the  bread  thus  prepared.  Tiffs 
dish  is  specially  suited  for  childron  and  in- 
valids. 


Stone  Cream.— Put  a little  apricot,  plum, 
or  c erry  mm  into  a glass  dish.  Grate  upon  it 
the  rind  of  a lemon,  and  add  tho  strained  iuice. 
i our  over  it  as  much  liquid  blancmange  nearly 
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cold  us  will  cover  it.  Serve  the  cream  when 
stiff  and  cold,  and  ornament  the  surface  with  a 
little  pink  sugar,  knobs  of  red-currant  jelly,  or 
strips  of  preserved  fruit,  or  blanched  almonds. 
The  blancmango  may  bo  made  with  isinglass, 
gelatine,  or  ffne  arrowroot. 

Stone-fruit,  "Wholesomeness  of. — 

Stone-fruit,  generally  speaking,  is  less  digestible 
when  eaten  raw  than  the  other  descriptions  of 
fruit ; to  healthy  persons,  however,  when  ripe, 
and  consumed  in  moderation,  it  is  not  injurious. 
Plums  have  acquired  a character  for  causing 
disorder  and  diarrhoea  which  they  scarcely 
deserve.  Undoubtedly  with  some  persons  they 
disagree,  and  indeed,  with  all,  if  they  are  eaten 
immoderately  or  in  bad  condition;  but  that 
they,  or  fruits  generally,  are  the  cause  of  the 
regular  autumnal  or  British  cholera,  is  a fallacy 
which  has  been  established  in  the  popular  mind 
in  consequence  of  the  season  at  which  plums 
are  ripe,  the  “plum-season”  being  coincident 
with  that  at  which  people  in  this  country,  who 
have  been  exposed  to  the  effects  of  the  sum- 
mer’s heat  are  most  liable  to  that  outbreak  of 
accumulated  bile  which  is  known  as  bowel 
complaint,  or  English,  or  British,  or  summer 
cholera. 

Store-rooms  and  Stores. — A clean, 
tidy,  well-arranged  store-room  is  one  sign  of  a 
good  methodical  housekeeper.  Where  stores 
are  put  away  anyhow,  and  taken  out  at  any 
time  and  in  any  quantity,  we  have  good 
grounds  for  supposing  that  disorder  and  ex- 
travagance prevail.  A store-room  ought  to  be 
large,  airy,  cool,  and  dry.  Such  a room  is  not 
always  to  be  had,  but  even  if  a closet  has  to  be 
put  up  with,  it  may  be  kept  clean.  Shelves 
should  be  arranged  round  the  walls,  hooks 
fastened  to  the  edges  of  the  shelves.  The  driest 
and  coolest  part  of  the  room  should  be  kept  for 
jams,  jellies,  and  pickles.  All  the  jars  should 
be  distinctly  labelled  at  the  front,  so  that  they 
will  not  all  need  to  be  taken  down  every  time 
a particular  jar  is  wanted.  Biscuits  or  cakes 
should  be  kept  in  closely- covered  tin  boxes; 
lemons  should  be  hung  in  nets.  Soap  should 
be  bought  in  large  quantities,  and  cut  up  m 
convenient-sized  pieces,  so  that  it  may  be  diy 
before  it  is  used.  Coffee,  when  roasted,  should 
be  kept  in  small  quantities ; if  unroasted,  it  will 
improve  with  keeping.  Stores  should  on  no 
account  be  left  in  the  papers  in  which  they 
were  sent  from  the  grocer’s,  but  should  be  put 
into  tin  canisters  or  earthenware  jars  closely 
covered,  and  each  jar,  like  the  jam,  should  be 
labelled.  Stores  should  be  given  out  regularly, 
either  daily  or  weekly.  In  order  to  check  their 
consumption,  the  housekeeper  will  do  well  to 
keep  in  the  store-room  a memorandum-book 
with  a pencil  fastened  to  it,  and  in  this  book 
she  should  entor  the  date  on  which  all  stores 
were  brought  in  or  taken  out.  By  means  of 
these  memoranda  she  can  compare  one  week’s 
outgo  with  another,  and  immediately  discover 
any  extravaganco.  A hammer,  a few  nails,  a 
little  gum,  a ball  of  string,  a few  sheets  of 
foolscap,  and  a pair  of  scissors,  should  always 
be  kept  in  the  store-room. 

Store  Sauce  {see  Kitchincr’s  Store  Sauce). 


Store  Sauce  or  Cherokee  {nee  Cherokee 
or  Store  Sauce). 

Store  Sauces.— Many  varieties  of  excel- 
lent store  sauces  may  be  bought  of  the  grocer 
and  Italian  warehouseman,  and  will  prove  of 
great  value  in  colouring  and  flavouring  soups, 
sauces,  and  stews.  As,  however,  thej  are 
generally  very  strong,  they  should  be  added  to 
any  preparation  with  care.  As  they  can  be  so 
easily  procured,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  on 
hand  a small  quantity  only  of  them,  for  they 
certainly  deteriorate  in  quality  with  keeping. 
The  bottles  containing  them  should  be  tightly 
stoppered,  and  kept  in  a dry  place.  The  ctore 
sauces  most  likely  to  be  needed  are  mushroom 
and  walnut  ketchup,  essence  of  anchovies, 
chilli,  cucumber,  shallot,  and  tarragon  vinegar, 
and  Harvey  or  Worcester  Sauce. 

Stout.— Stout  is  only  a stronger  form  of 
porter.  It  is  extensively  brewed  in  London, 
Dublin,  and  elsewhere.  Good  draught  stout 
contains  an  ounce  and  a half  of  alcohol  in  the 
pint. 

Stranger’s  Cake,  or  Polly’s  Cake.— 

Rub  half  a pound  of  butter  or  sweet  dripping 
into  a pound  of  flour.  Add  a small  salt-spoon- 
ful of  salt,  three  heaped  tea-spoonfuls  of  baking- 
powder,  a pound  of  ground  rice,  half  a pound 
of  moist  sugar,  a pound  of  picked  currants  or 
sultanas,  and  two  ounces  of  candied  peel.  A 
little  spice  may  be  added  if  approved.  Mix 
the  dry  ingredients  thoroughly.  Mix  the  cake 
with  four  well-whisked  eggs  and  a cupful  of 
milk.  Bake  immediately  in  a moderate  oven. 
Time  to  bake,  two  hours  and  a half  or  more. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  for  a cake  this  size. 

Strasburg  Fowl  Pie,  Mock  {see 
Fowl  Pie,  Mock  Strasburg). 

Strasburg  Goose— The  Strasburg  goose 
is  an  animal  that  has  to  submit,  for  the  sake  ol 
the  luxuries  of  mankind,  to  a very  peculiar 
operation.  It  is  tied  down  to  a board,  and  put 
in  front  of  a fire,  which  appears  very  cruel ; 
but  it  does  not  hinder  the  animal  from  getting 
fat  It  is  fed  with  barley-meal,  and  it  thus 
takes  in  much  more  starch  than  is  necessary  to 
maintain  its  heat,  and  the  consequence  is,  the 
starch  is  converted  into  fat  and  deposited  in 
greatest  abundance  in  the  liver.  The  goose  is 
then  killed,  the  liver  is  taken  out,  and  these 
distended  livers  are  the  precious  morceaux  con- 
tained in  the  pdte  de  foie  gras  (which  see). 

Strawberries.  — This  delicious  summer 
fruit  is  known  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
It  belongs  to  temperate  and  rather  cold  climates. 
It  may  be  eaten  fresh,  or  made  into  preserves. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  practice  of  putting 
straw  under  the  berries  to  keep  them  clean 
whilst  they  ripen.  Ripe  strawberries  ma>  do 
kept  for  two  or  three  days  by  putting  them  o 
ice,  or  keeping  them  in  a cool  dark  place. 

Strawberries  and  Cream.— Procure 

the  fruit  when  it  is  freshly  gathered  and  1 
ripe.  If  it  is  not  to  bo  eaten  immediatch  keep 
it  in  a cool  placo  till  wanted;  but  the  frc 

it  is  the  better.  Pick  the  strawberries  md 
remove  every  imperfect  and  unsound  bom. 
Do  not  wash  them  unless  it  is  absolute  j 
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necessary.  If,  however,  they  are  dusty  or  not 
quite  fresh,  they  may  ho  cleansed  and  freshened 
by  taking  them  in  handfuls  and  passing  them 
quickly  through  a basin  of  cold  water.  . They 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  it  one 
instant.  If  the  strawberries  have  been  gathered 
in  rainy  weather,  it  is  very  desirable  that  this 
cleansing  process  should  he  performed.  Straw- 
berries are  very  delicious  served  with  thick 
cream  (Devonshire  cream  is  the  best)  and  finely- 
powdered  sugar.  These  accompaniments  should 
be  sent  to  table  separately,  as  if  the  sugar  is 
put  upon  them,  even  for  a short  time,  it  will 
draw  out  their  juice  and  change  their  colour. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

1.  Keen's  Seedling.  2.  British  Queen.  3.  Dr.  Hogg. 
(Two-tliirds  the  natural  size.) 


Strawberries,  Bottled.  — Gather  the 
strawberries  in  dry  weather  when  they  are 
ripe,  but  not  over-ripe.  Pick  them  without 
bruising  them,  and  put  them  into  perfectly  dry 
wide-mouthed  bottles.  Shake  them  down,  and 
fill  the  bottles  with  clear  syrup  made  by  boil- 
ing three-quarters  of  a pound  of  refined  sugar 
with  half  a pint  of  water.  Cork  the  bottles 
tightly,  and  tie  them  down  with  string.  Wrap 
straw  round  them  to  keep  them  from  being 
broken,  and  put  them  into  a large  stewpan 
with  cold  water  up  to  their  necks.  Let  the 
water  bo  made  to  boil,  then  draw  the  pan 
to  the  side,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for 
ten  minutes.  Take  the  pan  off  the  fire,  and 
leave  the  bottles  untouched  till  they  are  cold, 
ltefit  the  corks,  tie  them  down  again,  if  neces- 
sary wax  them  over,  and  store  for  use.  Time 
to  simmer,  ten  minutes. 

Strawberries,  Bottled,  for  Flavour- 
ing Purposes. — Gather  the  fruit  in  dry 
weather,  pick  it  from  the  bolls,  discard  any 
bruised  or  unsound  berries,  and  weigh  it  with 
an  equal  weight  of  finely-powdered  sugar.  Fill 
perfectly  dry  wide-mouthed  bottles  with  alter- 
nate layers  of  fruit  and  sugar,  and  shako  them 
gently  to  mix  them.  Cork  the  bottles  closely, 
and  cover  tho  corks  with  bladder  which  has  boon 
cleaned,  dried,  and  moistened  with  spirit  on  tho 
side  which  is  to  be  next  the  cork.  Store  in  a 
cool  dry  place.  Tho  strawberries  should  bo 
perfectly  fresh  when  they  are  thus  preserved. 
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Strawberries,  Compote  of.— Take  a 
pint  of  freshly-gathered  ripe  strawberries.  Pick 
them,  and  put  them  into  a bowl.  Pour  over 
them  a little  clear  syrrup  which  has  been  made 
by  boiling  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water  with  five 
ounces  of  sugar  for  ten  minutes.  Cover  the 
bowl  containing  them  with  a plate,  and  let  them 
stand  for  an  hour  or  more.  Drain  off  the  syrup  ; 
boil  it  for  a few  minutes,  skim  it,  and  strain  it 
over  the  strawberries  piled  in  the  centre  of 
a compote-dish.  The  flavour  of  this  dish  will 
be  greatly  improved  if  a wine-glassful  of  red- 
currant  juice  is  added  to  the  syrup.  When  it 
is  at  hand,  a glass  of  maraschino  may  also  be 
added  with  advantage.  For  a superlative  dish, 
the  sjuup,  after  being  flavoured  with  maraschino 
or  kirschenwasser,  may  be  set  in  ice  till  it  is 
almost  frozen,  and  in  this  condition  poured  over 
the  fruit.  Time  to  soak  the  strawberries,  one 
hour.  Probable  cost,  strawberries,  4d.  to  8d. 
per  pound. 

Strawberries,  Indian.— This  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  grows 
luxuriantly,  and  produces  fruit  in  abundance  in 
Britain,  if  only  protected  from  severe  frosts. 
The  flowers  of  the  Indian  strawberry  are  yellow, 
not  white,  and  the  fruit  is  very  beautiful,  not 
hanging  down  as  in  the  case  of  other  straw, 
berries,  but  growing  with  its  apex  upwards. 
It  is  not,  however,  of  a very  tempting  quality. 

Strawberries,  Preserved.— The  fruit 
must  be  gathered  in  very  dry  weather,  when 
there  has  been  no  rain  for  at  least  two  days. 
Take  equal  weights  of  loaf  sugar  broken  into 
pieces  and  picked  fruit.  Barely  cover  the 
sugar  with  cold  water,  and  add  a pinch  of 
cream  of  tartar.  Melt  the  sugar,  put  it  on  the 
fire,  and  boil  it  until  a little  of  it  which  has 
been  dropped  from  the  end  of  a spoon  into 
some  very  cold  water  can  be  rolled  into  a soft 
ball,  which  is  not  at  all  sticky.  When  the 
sugar  has  reached  this  condition  put  the  straw- 
berries into  it,  cover  the  pan,  and  leave  it  for 
an  hour.  Place  it  on  a quick  fire,  boil  it  for 
two  minutes,  skim  it  well,  and  it  is  done. 
There  is  another  method  of  preserving  straw- 
berries or  raspberries  which  is  very  much 
approved.  Pick  the  fruit,  and  press  it  with  a 
wooden  spoon  through  a coarse  sieve.  Weigh 
it,  and  allow  a pound  of  sugar  to  every  pound 
of  pulp.  Boil  the  sugar,  and  as  soon  as  it  has 
attained  the  fourth  degree  ( see  Sugar,  Boiled) 
mix  the  pulp  with  it.  Let  it  stand  for  five 
minutes,  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  boils,  and  it 
is  done.  If  liked,  the  sugar,  instead  of  being 
boiled,  may  be  crushed  to  powder  and  incor- 
porated with  the  pulp,  which  must  then  be 
put  into  bottlos,  and  boiled  as  in  Straw- 
berries,. Bottled.  There  is  another  mode  of 
preserving  them  whole,  by  placing  them,  when 
they  are  fresh-gathered,  into  glass  pickle- 
bottles,  strewing  their  weight  of  sifted  .sugar 
over  as  they  are  put  in,  and  filling  up  tho 
bottlos  with  either  boiling-hot  malaga  wine 
or  boiling  sweet  malmsey.  This  is  the  most 
expensive,  though  tho  least  troublosomo.  (See 
next  recipe.) 

Strawberries  Preserved  in  Wine. — 

Take. the  fruit  when  perfectly  ripo  and  fresh; 
pick  it,  and  put  it  immediately  into  dry  wide- 
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mouthed  bottles.  Sprinkle  amongst  it  four 
ounces  of  powdered  sugar  with  each  pound  of 
fruit,  and  let  the  bottles  he  fillod  to  the  neck. 
Pour  in  good  sherry  or  madeira  to  cover  the 
fruit.  Cork  the  bottles  securely,  wax  them 
down,  and  store  in  a cool  dry  place. 

Strawberries,  Preserved  Whole.— 

Tako  perfectly  sound  ripe  strawberries  which 
have  been  gathered  in  dry  weather ; pick  and 
weigh  them.  Put  them  in  layers  on  a large  dish, 
and  . sprinkle  finely-powdered  sugar  between  the 
layers — a pound  of  sugar  will  be  required  for 
every  pound  of  fruit.  Let  them  stand  all  night. 
Next  day  put  the  whole  gently  into  a clean  pre- 
serving-pan. Let  it  boil ; shake  the  pan  to  keep 
the  strawberries  from  burning,  and  pass  a spoon 
round  the  edges ; but  be  careful  not  to  crush 
the  fruit.  Remove  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and 
boil  the  fruit  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Drain  the  juice  from  the  berries,  and  boil  it 
separately  for  half  an  hour.  If  liked,  a pint  of 
red-currant  juice  boiled  to  syrup  with  half  a 
pound  of  sugar  may  be  added  for  each  pound 
of  strawberries,  and  this  will  greatly  improve 
the  flavour  of  the  preparation.  Pour  the  boil- 
ing juice  upon  the  fruit,  put  both  again  into 
the  pan,  and  boil  the  mixture  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  or  till  the  juice  will  set  when  a 
little  is  put  upon  a plate.  Put  the  preserved 
fruit  into  jars,  cover  in  the  usual  way,  and 
store  in  a cool  place.  Strawberries  preserved 
thus  are  very  good  served  in  glasses,  mixed 
with  cream.  Probable  cost,  4d.  to  8d.  per 
pound. 

Strawberries,  Preserved  Whole 

(another  way). — Pick  and  weigh  the  berries, 
and  put  them  in  layers  on  a dish  with  finely- 
powdered  sugar  interspersed  amongst  them, 
using  a pound  of  sugar  to  a pound  of  fruit. 
Leave  them  until  the  next  day,  put  them  gently 
into  a preserving-pan,  and  when  the  juice  is 
just  about  to  boil  turn  all  into  a colander,  and 
drain  off  the  juice.  Lct  .it  boil,  then  pour  it 
upon  the  fruit,  and  leave  it  until  the  next  day. 
Put  it  again  on  the  fire,  let  it  reach  the  point 
of  boiling  once  more,  and  again  pour  it  out. 
Drain  it,  let  it  get  cold,  then  pour  it  on  the 
fruit,  and  repeat  this  process  for  four  or  five 
days.  Put  the  fruit  into  jars,  cover  these, 
and  store  for  use.  A pint  of  red-currant 
juice  for  six  pounds  of  fruit,  boiled  to  syrup 
with  half  a pound  of  sugar,  and  added  to  the 
juice  during  the  last  boiling,  will  greatly  im- 
prove the  flavour  of  this  preparation.  Time, 
five  days. 

Strawberries,  Wholesomeness  of. 

The  strawberry  must  be  ranked  amongst  the 
most  wholesome  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  It  is  recorded  of  Fontenelle  that  he 
ascribed  his  longevity  to  them,  in  consequence 
of  their  having  regularly  cooled  a fever  which 
he  had  every  spring;  and  that  he  used  to  say, 
“ If  I can  but  reach  the  season  of  strawberries.” 
Boerhaave  regarded  their  continual  use  as  one 
of  the  principal  remedies  in  eases  of  obstruction 
and  viscidity,  and  in  putrid  disorders.  Hoff- 
man furnishes  instances  of  obstinate  disorders 
cured  by  them,  evon  consumption,  and  Linnaeus 
says  that  by  eating  plentifully  of  them  he  kept 
himself  free  from  gout. 


Strawberry  Acid. — Dissolve  five  ounces 
of  tartaric  acid  in  two  quarts  of  cold  spring 
water,  and  pour  this  into  an  earthenware  pan 
over  twelve  pounds  of  picked  ripe  strawberries. 
Leave  them  until  the  next  day,  then  strain  ofi 
the  liquor  without  bruising  the  fruit.  Put  a 
pound  and  a half  of  powdered  and  sifted  loaf 
sugar  with  each  pint  of  clear  liquor,  stir  it 
until  dissolved,  and  bottle  for  use.  Raspberry 
acid  may  be  made  in  the  same  way.  Time, 
two  days.  Strawberries,  4d.  to  8d.  per  pound. 


Strawberry,  Alpine. — Unlike  other 
kinds  of  strawberries,  the  Alpine  strawberry 
has  a tall  stem  and  erect  manner  of  growth. 
The  fruit,  which  is  either  red  or  white,  is  not 
very  large,  but  is  produced  in  great  abundance, 
and  is  to  be  had  long  after  other  kinds  are  out 
of  season. 

Strawberry  and  Custard  Pudding. 

— Take  four  ounces  of  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs. Place  four  table-spoonfuls  of  straw- 
berry jam  in  a buttered  pie-dish,  cover  this 
with  the  bread-crumbs,  and  add  some  good 
nicely-flavoured  custard  made  with  a pint  of 
milk,  two  eggs,  and  a little  sugar.  Stir  the 
custard  over  the  fire  till  it  begins  to  thicken, 
pour  it  gradually  upon  the  bread-crumbs,  and 
bake  the  pudding  in  a moderately-heated  oven. 
Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Strawberry  Blancmange.  — Take  a 
quart  of  clear  stiff  blancmange  made  with 
isinglass  or  gelatine.  Sweeten  this,  and  stir 
into  it  the  j uice  which  has  been  drawn  from  a 
quart  of  fresh  strawberries.  Mix  the  ingre- 
dients thoroughly,  put  the  blancmange  into  a 
damp  mould,  and  leave  it  in  a cool  place  till 
set.  Turn  it  upon  a glass  dish,  and  serve. 
To  draw  the  juice  from  the  strawberries,  pick 
them,  spread  them  on  a large  flat  dish,  and 
sprinkle  over  them  about  six  table-spoonfuls  of 
powdered  sugar.  Let  them  stand  for  six  or 
eight  hours,  and  pour  away  for  use  the  syrup 
which  has  flowed  from  them. 


Strawberry  Cardinal.— Hull  a quart  of 
ripe,  finely-flavoured  strawberries,  and  discard 
all  berries  that  are  unsound  or  bruised.  Sprinkle 
upon  them  a pound  of  powdered  and  sifted 
sugar,  and  pour  over  them  half  a bottle  of 
Rhine  wine.  Cover  closely,  and  let  them 
stand  in  a cool  place  for  half  an  horn-.  J ust 
before  they  are  to  be  served,  pour  over  them 
the  remainder  of  the  wine,  with  another  bottle, 
either  of  moselle  or  of  the  same  wine.  Add  a 
bottle  of  seltzer,  and  serve.  If  liked,  the  liquor 
may  be  strained  and  bottled  for  use. 


Strawberry  Cheesecakes.  — Take  a 
marter  of  a pint  of  ripe,  finely-flavoured  straw- 
jerries,  measured  after  the  stalks  have  been 
licked  from  them.  Bruise  them  thoroughly 
vith  a wooden  spoon  in  a basin,  and  mix  with 
hem  a heaped  table-spoonful  of  powdered  sugar 
ind  two  well-beaten  eggs.  Line  some  patty- 
>ans  with  good  pastry,  three-parts  fin  them 
vith  the  mixture,  and  bake  in  a weU-hcatea 
>ven.  If  fresh  fruit  cannot  be  had,  strawberry 
oily  may  be  used  instead,  and  then  no  sugar 
vilf  be  required.  Time  to  bake,  ten  mrnutee. 
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Strawberry  Cream.— Pick  tho  stalks 
from  a pint  of  strawberries,  sprinkle  a tea-cup- 
ful of  powdered  sugar  over  them,  bruise  them 
well  with  a wooden  spoon,  and  rub  them 
through  a fine  hair  sieve  till  all  the  juice  has 
been  taken  from  them.  Dissolve  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  isinglass  or  gelatine  in  three-quarters 
of  a pint  of  new  milk,  add  a pint  of  thick  cream 
and  the  strawberry -juice.  The  cream  should 
be  whipped  with  a whisk  before  being  used  {see 
Cream,  Whipped).  Pour  the  cream  into  a damp 
mould  and  set  it  in  a cool  place  till  stiff.  A 
few  drops  of  prepared  cochineal  may  be  added 
to  improve  the  colour.  If  liked,  the  juice  may 
be  drawn  from  the  fruit  over  the  fire  or  in  the 
oven.  When  fresh  fruit  cannot  be  obtained, 
half  a pint  of  strawberry  jam  dissolved  in  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  water  and  strained  may  be 
used  instead.  Time,  five  minutes  to  simmer  the 
cream. 

Strawberry  Cream  lee  (a  la  Musco- 
vite).— Pick  the  strawberries,  bruise  them  with 
a wooden  spoon,  and  rub  them  through  a 
fine  hair  sieve.  Take  one  pint  of  the  juice 
thus  obtained,  and  stir  into  it  until  dissolved 
five  ounces  of  powdered  sugar.  Dissolve  half 
an  ounce  of  gelatine  in  very  little  water,  and 
add  this  to  the  juice.  Let  the  basin  containing 
the  juice  stand  upon  rough  ice,  and  stir  its 
contents  without  stopping  until  they  begin  to 
set.  Whip  a pint  of  cream,  and  mix  it  lightly 
with  the  iced  strawberry-juice.  Put  the  whole 
into  an  hermetically-closing  ice-mould.  Put  a 
little  butter  round  the  opening  to  keep  out  the 
water,  and  place  it  in  the  ice-pail  with  pounded 
ice  and  bay-salt  round  it  at  least  three  inches 
thick.  Let  it  remain  until  it  is  thoroughly 
frozen.  When  it  is  to  be  served,  plunge  the 
mould  for  one  instant  into  a basin  of  hot  water, 
turn  it  upside  down  upon  a glass  dish,  when 
the  ice  will  in  all  probability  come  out  in  a 
shape.  If  however  it  will  not  come  out,  dip  it 
quickly  into  hot  water.  Time  to  freeze,  about 
two  hours. 

I Strawberry  Drops. — Weigh  two  ounces 

of  strawberry  puree — that  is  the  thick  juice  of 
strawberries  that  have  been  rubbed  through  a 
fine  hair  sieve  with  eight  ounces  of  coarsely- 
sifted  white  sugar.  Stir  the  mixture  over  the 
fire  with  a wooden  spoon  till  it  has  become 
liquid  and  is  on  the  point  of  simmering.  Take 
it  off  the  fire,  stir  it  briskly  for  a few  minutes, 
then  let  the  drops  fall  slowly  out  of  the  pan 
upon  a baking-sheet.  When  cold,  remove 
them  with  the  point  of  a sharp  knife,  and  put 
them  in  a warm  place  to  dry. 

Strawberry  Fool. — Tako  a quart  of 
picked  strawberries,  ripe  and  finely-flavoured  ; 
put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  white  sugar  ; cover  them  closely,  and 
let  them  stew  gently  for  ten  minutes,  stirring 
the  fruit  now  and  again  to  keep  it  from  burn- 
lno-  Hub  it  through  a fine  hair-sieve  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  and  when  it  is  cold  stir  into  it 
as  much  now  milk  as  will  make  it  of  tho  consis- 
tency of  custard.  Serve  quite  cold.  If  cream 
is  not  to  bo  had,  and  a rich  dish  is  required, 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  may  be  mixed  with  tho 
milk,  and  the  custard  maybe  stirred  over  tho 
fire  till  it  is  on  the  point  of  boiling.  Time,  ten 


minutes  to  boil  tho  fruit.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
soven  persons.  Probable  cost,  Is.,  made  with 
milk  only. 

Strawberry  G-laces.— Take  a sponge 
cake  two  or  throe  days  old,  and  cut  it  into 
squares,  rounds,  and  diamonds.  Boil  a pound 
f of  sugar  with  a pint  of  water  to  a clear  syrup. 

[ Boil  and  skim  this,  and  keep  trying  whether  it 
is  done  enough  by  dropping  a small  portion  of  it 
at  a time  into  a basin  of  cold  water  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  stove  for  the  purpose.  If  the  sugar- 
snaps  when  dropped  into  the  water,  and  then, 
remains  hard,  it  is  ready  for  tho  strawberry- 
juice,  which  should  be  added  in  such  a quantity 
as  to  bring  the  syrup  to  38°.  Take  the  syrup 
from  the  fire,  let  it  cool,  and  beat  it  with  a 
wooden  spoon  till  it  is  quite  smooth.  Stick  the 
pieces  of  sponge  biscuit  one  by  one  on  the  point 
of  a skewer,  dip  them  into  the  icing,  and  place 
them  on  a sieve  to  drain.  When  all  are  done, 
put  them  in  a cool  oven  for  a minute  or  two  to- 
dry.  Let  them  cool,  and  they  will  be  ready 
for  use. 

Strawberry  Hydropathic  Pudding. 

— Although  instructions  are  given  for  making- 
this  pudding  -with  strawberries  only,  any  other 
fruit,  or  any  mixture  of  fruits,  may  be  made 
into  a pudding  in  the  same  way.  Take  a basin, 
the  size  that  the  pudding  should  be.  Put  at 
the  bottom  a round  piece  of  stale  crumb  of 
bread  about  the  size  of  a five-shilling  piece. 
Place  round  this,  in  an  upright  position,  and 
about  an  inch  apart  from  one  another,  fingers  of 
bread,  three  or  four  inches  long,  according  to  the- 
depth  of  the  basin.  Pick  some  strawberries,  and 
boil  them  with  a spoonful  or  two  of  water  and 
as  much  sugar  as  -will  be  required  to  sweeten 
them  pleasantly  until  they  are  reduced  to  pulp. 
Put  the  hot  fruit  gently  into  the  basin  with  a 
spoon,  so  as  to  disturb  the  bread  as  little  as 
possible ; cover  the  surface  of  the  fruit  with 
little  odds  and  ends  of  bread  cut  up  into  small 
dice,  and  press  the  pudding  by  putting  a plate- 
upon  it  with  a weight  on  the  top.  Leave  it 
in  a cold  place  for  three  or  four  hours,  or  all- 
night  if  convenient.  When  wanted,  remove  the 
weight  and  the  plate,  tmrn  the  pudding  upon  a 
dish,  and  serve.  It  will  come  out  in  a shape. 
A little  custard  or  cream  served  with  it  will  be 
a great  improvement.  The  pudding  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that,  thus  made,  it  is 
served  at  one  or  two  hydropathic  establishments 
where  tho  patients  are  not  allowed  to  partake 
of  pastry.  'Time,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  to 
boil  the  strawberries. 

Strawberry  Ice  and  Vanilla  lee 
in  one  mould. — Flavour  three-quarters  of  a 
pint  of  cream  with  half  a stick  of  vanilla,  bj 
boiling  them  gently  together  for  a short  time  , 
sweeten  the  cream,  mix  with  it  tho  well- whisked 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  stir  the  mixture  over  a 
gentle  fire  till  it  begins  to  thicken.  Strain  it 
into  a bowl.  Rub  ripe  strawborrios  through  a 
sieve,  and  tako  half  a pint  of  tho  juieo.  Tho- 
roughly mix  with  this  half  a pint  of  syrup  at 
33°,  and  freeze  the  two  creams  in  tho  usual  way. 

I at  an  ice-mould  in  icofor  a short  time.  Place 
m the  middlo  of  it  a piece  of  cardboard,  cut  so  as- 
to  fit  tho  mould,  and  to  divide  it  into  two  equal 
parts.  Put  the  vanilla  ice  at  one  side  of  the- 
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division,  and  the  strawberry  ice  at  tho  other. 
Draw  out  the  separating  cardboard,  close  tho 
mould,  and  surround  it  with  ice  till  it  is  frozen. 
When  wanted,  plunge  it  into  hot  water  for  an 
instant,  turn  it  upside  down  on  a napkin  on  a 
dish,  and  serve.  Sufficient  for  a quart  of  ice. 

Strawberry  lee  Cream.  — Pick  the 
hulls  off  a pound  of  fresh,  ripe,  finely-flavoured 
strawberries,  sprinkle  half  a pound  of  powdered 
sugar  over  them,  bruise  them  well  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  and  rub  them  through  a fine 
hair  sieve.  Mix  with  the  juice  thus  obtained  a 
pint  of  thick  cream,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  a 
few  drops  of  cochineal.  Freeze  and  mould  in 
the  usual  way.  Probable  cost,  strawberries,  4d. 
to  8d.  per  pound. 

Strawberry  Ice  made  with.  Jam, — 

Although  strawberry  ices  may  be  made  with 
jam  for  convenience,  they  will  not  equal  in 
flavour  those  made  with  fresh  fruit.  Take  half 
a pound  of  strawberry  jam;  mix  with  it  a pint 
of  cream,  or  milk  and  cream  mixed,  and  the 
strained  juice  of  a lemon.  Pub  the  mixture 
through  a fine  sieve  into  the  freezing-pot,  and 
freeze  in  the  usual  way.  Put  it  into  a mould, 
set  it  again  in  ice,  and  let  it  remain  until 
wanted. 

Strawberry  Isinglass  Jelly.— Pick  a 
quart  of  ripe  red  strawberries,  put  them  into  a 
bowl,  and  pour  upon  them  a clear  syrup  made 
by  boiling  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  refined 
sugar  with  a pint  of  water  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Cover  the  dish,  and  leave  the  fruit  to 
soak  all  night.  Put  two  ounces  and  a half  of 
isinglass  into  a saucepan  with  a pint  of  water 
which  has  been  beaten  up  with  half  the  white 
of  an  egg.  Stir  the  mixture,  and  heat  it  gently 
till  the  isinglass  is  dissolved,  carefully  re- 
moving tho  scum  till  it  ceases  to  rise.  Strain 
the  liquor  through  three  or  four,  folds  of 
muslin,  and  when  it  is  lukewarm,  mix  with  it 
the  syrup  which  has  been  drained  from  the 
strawberries,  half  a tea-cupful  of  red-currant 
juice,  and  the  strained  juice  of  a fresh  lemon. 
Mi  the  ingredients  thoroughly,  put  the  jelly 
into  a damp  mould,  and  set  it  in  a cool  place 
or  upon  ice  till  it  is  set.  If  preferred,  gela- 
tine may  be  substituted  for  the  isinglass,  and 
the  jelly  will  then  be  less  expensive.  The 
appearance  of  the  mould  will  be  improved  if 
two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  jelly  are  first  poured 
into  the  mould,  allowed  to  stiffen,  then  orna- 
mented with  large  ripe  strawberries,  and  the 
mould  filled  with  jelly  and  strawberries  alter- 
nately. Time,  eight  or  nine  hours  to  set  the 
jelly.  Probable  cost,  4s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  two 
moderate-sized  moulds. 

Strawberry  Jam.  — Gather  the  fruit 
after  two  or  three  days  of  dry  weather,  when  it  is 
fully  ripe,  but  not  over -ripe,  or  it  will  be  flavour- 
less, and  may  be  tainted  with  bitterness  and 
the  elements  of  decay.  Pick  the  berries,  and 
discard  all  that  are  at  all  unsound.  Weigh  the 
strawberrios,  and  take  throo  quarters  of  a pound 
of  loaf  sugar  for  each  pound  of  fruit.  Put  a 
layer  of  berries  into  the  preserving-pan,  then  a 
layer  of  sugar,  and  repeat  until  tho  pan  is 
a little  less  than  three-parts  full.  Set  it  at  the 
side  of,  but  not  upon,  the  fire,  and  keep  stirring 


gently  to  prevent  burning ; but  be  careful  not 
to  crush  the  fruit.  Very  carefully  remove  the 
scum  as  it  rises,  and  let  the  jam  boil  gently 
until  a little  put  upon  a plate  will  set,  or  be 
stiff.  Take  the  pan  from  the  fire,  let  its  contents 
cool  for  a few  minutes,  then  pour  the  jam  into 
jars.  Cover  in  the  usual  way.  The  flavour  of 
strawberry  jam  depends  a great  deal  upon  the 
season.  When  the  summer  is  cold,  wet,  and 
sunless,  it  is  difficult  to  make  jam  with  the 
real  perfume  of  the  fruit,  although  it  may  be 
made  to  keep  by  long  boiling  and  an  extra 
allowance  of  sugar.  Time  to  boil,  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  or  more.  Probable  cost,  straw- 
berries, 4d.  to  8d.  per  pound.  The  fruit  can 
generally  be  bought  cheaper  by  the  peck. 


Strawberry  Jam  (another  way).— Pick 
the  strawberries,  carefully  look  out  and  discard 
all  that  are  unsound,  and  weigh  the  fruit.  Boil 
it,  stirring  occasionally  to  keep  it  from  burn- 
ing, for  half  an  hour,  then  mix  in  thoroughly, 
off  the  fire , half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  broken 
into  small  pieces  for  each  original  pound  of 
fruit.  Boil  the  jam  quickly  halt  an  hour  longer, 
or  till  it  will  set,  and  put  it  into  jars  in  the 
usual  way.  Time  to  boil  the  fruit,  half  an 
hour  with  the  sugar,  and  half  an  hour  without 
the  sugar. 


Strawberry  Jam,  Superior.— Straw- 
berry jam,  although  very  delicious,  is,  if  any- 
thing, too  luscious.  If  made  according  to  the 
following  recipe,  this  fault  will  be  corrected. 
Take  the  juice  of  three  pints  of  ripe  white  or 
even  red  currants.  Put  this  into  apreserving-pan, 
and  throw  in  four  pounds  of  freshly-gathered 
ripe  strawberries  which  have  been  picked  and 
carefully  looked  over.  Let  the  fruit  boil,  remove 
the  scum,  and  add  four  pounds  of  refined  loaf 
sugar.  Boil  the  jam  quickly  until  done  enough. 
Put  it  into  jars,  and  cover  these  in  the  usual 
manner.  Time  to  boil  the  jam,  from  thirty  to 
forty  minutes. 


Strawberry  Jelly.  — Take  quite  fresh 
fruit  which  has  been  gathered  in  dry  weather. 
Pick  the  stalks  from  it,  put  it  into  a preserving- 
pan  (an  enamelled  one  is  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose), and  place  it  by  the  side  of  a clear  fire 
that  the  juice  may  be  drawn  gently  from  it. 
As  soon  as  this  flows  freely,  simmer  it  until  the 
berries  appear  to  collapse,  but  on  no  account 
allow  the  juice  to  remain  on  the  fire  till  it 
thickens.  Pom-  the  fruit  upon  a well-scalded 
but  dry  sieve,  and  let  the  juice  drain  thoroughly 
from  it ; strain  it  through  three  or  four  thick- 
nesses of  muslin,  and  weigh  it.  Boil  qnjckly 
for  twenty  minutes,  and  stir  frequently.  lake 
tho  pan  from  the  fire,  and  then  add  very 

gradually  fourteen  ounces  of  coarsely-pounded 
loaf  sugar  for  each  pound  of  fruit.  Let  one 
portion  be  dissolved  before  another  is  adde 
When  all  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  put  the  pan 
again  on  tho  fire,  and  boil  the  jelly  until  a 1 ■ j 
put  upon  a plate  will  stiffen.  1 oui  the  y ) 
into  small  jars,  cover  these  in  the  usual  way, 
and  store  in  a cool  dry  place.  Time  to  boil 
icily  with  tho  sugar,  a quarter  of  an  hour 
more,  according  to  the  quality  o*  the  1 _ 

Probable  cost,  strawberries,  from  4 d.  to  su  pc* 
pound ; less  if  bought  by  the  peck. 
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Strawberry  Salad. — Take  equal  portions 
of  strawberries  and  red  and  white  currants. 
Pick  them,  place  them  in  layers,  and  pile  them 
on  a dish.  Sprinkle  powdered  sugar  over  them, 
and  pour  thick  cream  upon  them.  The  cream 
and  sugar  should  not  be  poured  on  the  fruit 
till  the  last  moment.  If  liked,  other  fruits, 
such  as  gooseberries,  cherries,  raspberries,  &c., 
may  be  introduced  into  the  salad. 

Strawberry  Solid.  — Dissolve  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  by  boiling 
it  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water.  Press  a 
pint  of  strawberries  through  a sieve  and  add 
a table- spoonful  of  lemon -juice  and  a little 
sugar.  Add  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  cream 
and  the  dissolved  isinglass  when  cool.  Mix 
thoroughly.  Pour  the  solid  into  a damp 
earthenware  mould,  as  metal  would  spoil  its 
colour,  and  when  it  is  stiff  it  will  be  ready 
for  use.  If  fresh  strawberries  are  not  at  hand, 
jam  may  be  used  instead,  but  it  will  need 
to  be  rubbed  through  a fine  sieve  to  keep  out 
the  seeds.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
six  or  eight  persons.  Tune,  about  an  hour  to 
prepare. 

Strawberry  Vinegar.— This  vinegar  is 
excellent  for  flavouring  sweet  sauces,  also  a 
spoonful  or  two  put  into  a tumblerful  of  cold 
water  forms  a refreshing  summer  drink.  Gather 
the  fruit  in  dry  weather,  when  it  is  fully  ripe 
and  finely  flavoured.  Let  it  be  quite  fresh. 
Pick  and  weigh  it,  and  put  it  into  stone  jars  or 
wide-mouthed  glass  bottles,  and  over  each  pound 
pour  a quart  of  best  white-wine  vinegar.  Cover 
the  jars  closely,  and  let  the  strawberries  infuse 
in  the  vinegar  for  three  days.  Drain  it  off,  and 
put  it  upon  fresh  fruit.  Let  this  stand  three 
days,  and  repeat  the  operation  a third  time. 
Drain  off  the  liquor  closely,  and  let  it  run 
through  a canvas  bag  dipped  in  vinegar. 
Measure  it,  and  stir  into  it  until  almost  dis- 
solved a pound  of  sugar  broken  up  small  for 
each  pint  of  vinegar.  Put  it  over  a clear  fire 
in  an  enamelled  (not  a metal)  saucepan,  and 
let  it  boil  gently  for  five  minutes.  Pour  it  out, 
let  it  stand  twelve  minutes,  skim  it  thoroughly, 
and  bottle  for  use.  Time,  ten  days.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  6d.  per  pint. 

Strawberry  W ater  (a  refreshing  summer 
drink). — Take  half  a pound  of  finely-flavoured 
strawberries.  Bruise  them  well  in  a basin  with 
a wooden  spoon,  and  mix  with  them  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  finely-powdered  sugar  and  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  cold  water.  Bub  them  through  a 
fine  sieve,  and  filter  what  passes  through  the 
sieve  till  it  is  clear  and  bright.  Wash  the 
dregs  in  the  sieve  with  a little  cold  water  to 
prevent  waste.  Add  the  strained  juice  of  half 
a lemon  and  a pint  of  cold  water  to  the  liquor, 
and  put  it  in  ice  or  in  a cool  place  till  wanted. 
Time,  about  an  hour  to  prepare.  Probable  cost, 
3d.  per  pint.  Sufficient  for  about  a quart  of 
water. 

Strawberry  Water  Ice. — Pick  a pound 
of  ripe  strawberries,  and  bruise  them  well  with 
half  a pound  of  rod  currants.  Pour  upon  thorn 
a pint  of  clarified  sugar,  and  add  two  or  throe 
drops  of  cochineal  if  liked.  Bub  the  whole 


through  a hair-sieve  into  a basin,  and  freeze  in 
the  usual  way. 

Strawberry  Wine. — A simple  method  of 
making  strawberry  wine  is  to  add  a little  straw- 
berry-juice  to  good  flavourless  currant  wine. 
To  make  it  from  fresh  fruit,  bruise  three  gallons 
of  strawberries,  and  pour  upon  them  three 
gallons  of  water.  Let  them  infuse  twenty -four 
hours.  Strain  the  liquor  through  a canvas  bag, 
and  add  eight  pounds  of  lump  sugar,  two  gallons 
of  cider,  one  ounce  of  powdered  red  tartar,  and 
the  thin  rind  of  a fresh  lemon.  When  putting 
the  wine  into  the  cask  a little  brandy  may  be 
added  if  liked. 

Stuffing. — Stuffing  is  but  a homely  name 
for  forcemeat,  for  the  preparation  of  which 
various  recipes  are  given  under  their  appro- 
priate headings.  In  making  forcemeat  great 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  ingredients  are 
equally  and  smoothly  mixed,  that  no  one  par- 
ticular herb  or  spice  overpowers  the  fla- 
vour of  the  rest;  and  that  the  seasoning  is 
suited  to  the  dish  it  is  intended  to  accompany. 
Forcemeats  should  be  of  such  a consistency  that 
they  can  be  cut  through  with  a knife,  yet  they 
should  neither  be  heavy  nor  dry.  When  they 
are  made  up  into  balls  these  should  never  be 
larger  than  a small  nutmeg.  When  intended 
for  soups  or  ragouts,  they  should  be  cooked 
before  being  added  to  the  dish.  They  will  need 
to  be  fried  till  brown  for  brown  sauce,  and 
boiled  for  three  minutes  for  white  sauce. 

Stuffing,  Alexandre  Dumas’.— Stuffing 
prepared  in  the  following  way  was  originally  in- 
tended for  turkey  (to  “avoid  spending  forty  or 
fifty  francs  on  truffles  ’’),  but  it  is  equally  suited 
to  hare.  Mince  together  veal,  chicken,  and 
partridge  flesh,  if  these  are  to  be  had,  in  small 
and  equal  portions,  and  add  four  ounces  of 
sausage-meat.  Boil  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fine 
Lyons  chestnuts  till  tender  in  salt  and  water. 
A stick  of  celery  may  be  simmered  with  them. 
When  the  chestnuts  are  done  enough,  crush 
them,  and  mix  them  with  the  mincemeat.  Put 
a clove  of  garlic  and  a handful  of  fresh  green 
parsley-leaves  inside  the  hare,  fill  it  with  the 
stuffing,  and  sew  up  securely. 

Stuffing  for  Hare,  Meg  Dod’s. — 

Grate  the  crumb  of  a stale  penny  loaf,  and 
soak  it  in  port  or  claret.  Mix  with  it  four 
ounces  of  beef  suet  chopped  small,  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  finely-shred  parsley,  a small  pinch  of 
minced  shallot,  a tea-spoonful  of  grated  lemon- 
rind,  a tea-spocvful  of  grated  nutmeg,  and  a 
little  salt  and  cayenne.  Mix  the  ingredients 
thoroughly,  and  bind  them  together  with  yolk 
of  egg.  Put  the  forcemeat  into  the  hare,  and 
sew  it  up  closely.  If  the  liver  is  in  a sound 
state,  it  may  be  parboiled,  chopped,  and  mixed 
with  the  forcemeat.  In  the  original  recipe  it 
was  recommended  that  a boned  anchovy  should 
be  added  to  this  preparation.  This  may  bo  in- 
troduced or  omitted,  according  to  taste. 

Stuffings,  Forcemeat,  Dr.  Kitchiner 

on. — Forcemeat  is  considered  an  indispcnsablo 
accompaniment  to  most  made  dishes,  and  when 
composed  with  good  taste  gives  additional  spirit 
and  rolish  to  even  that  “ Sovereign  of  Savouri- 
ness’’ — turtle  soup.  It  is  also  sent  up  in  patties 
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.■and  for  stuffing  of  veal,  game,  poultry,  &c. 
The  ingredients  should  bo  so  proportioned  that 
sao  flavour  predominates.  To  give  the  same 
stuffing  for  veal,  hare,  &c.,  arguos  a poverty  of 
invention;  with  a little  contrivance  you  may 
make  as  great  a variety  as  you  have  dishes. 
The  poignancy  of  forcemeat  should  he  pro- 
portioned to  the  savouriness  of  tho  viands  to 
which  it  is  intended  to  give  an  additional  zest. 
.Some  dishes  roquire  a very  delicately  flavoured 
forcemeat — for  others  it  must  he  full  and  highly 
seasoned.  What  would  he  piqmnte  in  a turkey 
would  he  insipid  with  turtle.  Tastes  aro  so 
different,  and  the  praise  the  cook  receives  will 
depend  so  much  on  her  pleasing  the  palate  of 
those  she  wrorks  for,  that  all  her  sagacity  must 
he  on  the  alert  to  produce  the  flavours  to  which 
her  employers  are  partial.  Most  people  have 
an  acquired  and  peculiar  taste  in  stuffings,  &c., 
and  what  exactly  pleases  one  seldom  is  precisely 
what  another  considers  the  most  agreeable,  and 
9.fter  all  the  contrivance  of  a painstaking 
palatician  to  combine  her  “ limit  gouts  ” in  the 
most  exquisite  proportions,  the  very  dish  one 
likes  the  best  is  acid  or  insipid  to  the  rest. 

Sturgeon. — The  sturgeon  is  a large  fish 
somewhat  resembling  the  shark  in  form.  Its 
body  is  more  or  less  covered  with  rows  of  bony 
spikes.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  and  in  some 
of  the  States  of  North  America  it  is  caught 
in  abundance,  but  it  is  seldom  met  with  in 
English  rivers.  It  is  said  that  those  who  have 
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the  good  fortune  to  capture  it  are  bound  to 
send  their  prize  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  as 
the  sturgeon  is  regarded  as  a royal  fish.  The 
flesh  of  tho  sturgeon  is  agreeable  and  whole- 
some, and  looks  something  like  veal.  It  was 
ao  highly  esteemed  in  ancient  days  that  it  was 
crowned  before  being  brought  to  table,  and  a 
band  of  music  marched  before  it.  Its  roe.  is 
converted  into  caviare,  a favourite  Russian 
delicacy,  and  from  its  air-bladder  fine  isinglass 
is  prepared.  It  is  occasionally  to  bo  met  with 
in  tho  London  market,  and  generally  fetches  a 
good  price ; indeed,  it  is  so  rare,  and  costs  so 
Attach,  that  when  it  is  obtained  it  is  generally 


dressed  regardless  of  expense.  The  6terlet, 
though  tho  smallest,  is  the  most  highly-prized 
species  of  sturgeon.  Its  flesh  is  delicious,  aud 
its  caviare  is  reserved  exclusively  for  the  Rus- 
sian court.  Price,  when  for  sale,  from  7s.  6d. 
per  pound. 

Sturgeon  (a  la  Cardinal). — Take  about 
two  pounds  of  sturgeon.  Cleanse  thoroughly, 
and  skin  it.  Rind  it  into  shape  firmly  with 
tape,  and  lay  in  a saucepan,  and  with  it  an 
onion  stuck  with  four  cloves,  a little  piece  of 
mace,  a sliced  carrot,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a 
glass  of  vinegar,  and  as  much  water  as  will 
cover  the  fish.  Let  all  boil  gently  until  the 
sturgeon  is  done.  Lay  it  on  a dish,  pour  lobster 
sauce  over  it,  and  serve.  A few  prawns  and 
green  parsley  may  be  used  as  a garnish.  The 
tune  required  to  boil  sturgeon  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  size  and  ago  of  the  fish  from  which 
the  piece  was  taken — from  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  from  Is.  6d. 
per  pound.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 


Sturgeon  (a  la  Proven^ale). — Take  a slice 
of  sturgeon  cut  from  the  middle  of  the  fish, 
lard  it  all  over  with  thin  strips  of  ham,  or  even 
of  eel,  and  brown  it  by  putting  it  in  a stew- 
pan  with  a large  slice  of  butter,  a spoonful  of 
powdered  sweet  herbs,  half  a clove  of  garlic, 
and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Lay  two  or  three 
bay-leaves  on  the  top  of  the  fish,  and  pour 
a little  stock  round.  Cover  the  saucepan 
closely,  and  let  the  contents  simmer  over  a 
gentle  fire  till  they  are  done  enough.  Serve 
the  fish  on  a hot  dish,  and  send  its  own  gravy, 
melted  butter,  brown  sauce,  anchovy  sauce, 
or  any  similar  sauce,  to  table  with  it.  Time, 
according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  fish. 


Sturgeon  (a  la  Russe). — Take  a piece  of 
sturgeon  weighing  about  two  pounds.  Cleanse 
thoroughly,  scale  it,  remove  the  spikes,  and 
lay  it  in  salt  and  water  for  ten  or  twelve  hours. 
An  hour  before  it  is  wanted  rub  it  well  with 
vinegar,  and  let  it  lie  with  a little  vinegar 
poured  round  it.  Put  it  into  a fish-kettle  with 
as  much  boiling  water  as  will  cover  it,  and  add 
two  onions,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  an 
ounce  of  bay-salt.  Let  it  boil  gently  till  done 
enough,  take  it  up,  flour  it  well,  put  it  before  a 
brisk  fire,  and  baste  it  with  butter  till  it  is 
well  browned.  Put  it  on  a dish,  and  pour  over  it, 
or  serve  separately  in  a tureen,  a sauce  prepared 
as  follows  : — Bone  and  skin  two  anchovies,  and 
put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a glass  of  white 
wine,  a button  onion,  an  inch  of  lemon-rind, 
and  a cupful  of  stock.  Boil  all  gently  together 
for  a minute  or  two.  Strain  the  sauce,  thicken 
it  with  flour  and  butter,  stir  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  thick  cream  into  it,  and  serve. 


Sturgeon  (M.  Tide’s  way).— Boil  the  stat- 
ion in  salt  and  water.  When  it  is  done,  drain, 
id  mask  or  cover  it  with  the  following  sauce 
educe  in  a small  stewpan  four  spoonfuls  ot 
dor  vinegar.  WTicn  it  is  hnlf  reduced,  pu  in 
X spoonfuls  of  veloute,  or  rather  a quantity 
roportionate  to  the  size  of  the  fish,  and  halt 
spoonful  of  cavice ; thicken  the  sauce  with 
li-co  yolks  of  eggs,  and  add  a quarter  of  ■ 
mud'  of  butter  and  some  salt  and  pepper, 
fork  this  sauce  well;  drain  the  fish,  and  cover 
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it  with  the  sauce.  Iu  order  to  keep  it  thick 
and  white,  mix  with  it  a little  thick  cream. 

Sturgeon,  Baked. — Take  a small  stur- 
geon, skin  and  cleanse  it  thoroughly,  and^  re- 
move the  inside.  Lay  it  in  a large  baking- 
dish,  sprinkle  a little  chopped  parsley  over  it, 
together  with  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Moisten 
with  a tumblerful  of  white  wine  ; lay  some  little 
pieces  of  butter  here  and  there  upon  the  fish, 
and  bako  in  a moderate  oven.  Baste  frequently. 
When  it  is  nicely  browned,  serve  the  sturgeon 
on  a hot  dish  with  its  own  sauce  poured  round 
it.  Time  to  bake,  about  an  hour. 

Sturgeon,  Baked  (another  way).— Split 
the  sturgeon.  Make  a marinade  either  with 
wine  or  vinegar,  and  pour  it  into  a vessel  large 
enough  to  contain  the  fish,  which  cover  with 
buttered  paper  to  prevent  its  getting  too  high  a 
colour.  Baste  frequently  with  the  marinade. 
When  the  sturgeon  is  done,  have  the  sauce 
made  as  in  the  recipe  Sturgeon,  Roasted,  and 
use  it  to  mask  the  fish.  Put  the  marinade 
in  the  dish  with  the  sturgeon,  but  you  may 
put  skewers  across  the  dish  to  prevent  the 
fish  from  touching  the  liquid.  If  the  fish  is 
boiled  in  the  liquid  it  will  be  thready,  and  not 
■so  palatable.  Baste  the  fish  with  the  marinade. 

Sturgeon,  Baked  (a  la  Reine). — This  is 
an  expensive  though  a superior  dish.  Take  a 
piece  of  sturgeon  weighing  about  four  pounds, 
cleanse  thoroughly,  skin  it,  roll,  and  bind  it 
firmly  with  tape ; put  it  into  a saucepan  with 
a glassful  of  vinegar  and  as  much  water  as  will 
cover  it,  and  add  a carrot,  an  onion,  a little  salt 
and  pepper,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  Let  it 
simmer  gently  until  done  enough.  Drain  it, 
and  let  it  cool.  Prepare  as  much  forcemeat  of 
whiting  as  will  entirely  cover  the  surface  of  the 
sturgeon  ( see  Quenelles  of  Cod,  Salmon,  &c.). 
Lay  this  on  the  fish,  and  smooth  it  with  the 
blade  of  a knife  dipped  in  hot  water.  Orna- 
ment with  pink  tongue,  black  truffles,  and 
pickled  gherkins  cut  into  fancy  shapes.  Roll 
it  in  buttered  paper,  and  fasten  securely. 
Put  it  into  a baking-dish,  pour  under  it  about 
a pint  of  the  liquor  in  which  it  was  boiled,  and 
bake  it,  basting  occasionally  with  its  liquor, 
in  a gentle  oven.  Place  it  on  a dish,  garnish 
with  prawns  and  tufts  of  green  parsley,  and 
pour  over  or  serve  with  it  a little  well-made 
ravigote  sauce.  Timo  to  bake  the  sturgeon, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  eight 
or  ten  persons.  Probable  cost,  sturgeon,  from 
Is.  6d.  per  pound. 

Sturgeon,  Blanquette  of  (a  la  Pay- 
sannn). — When  you  have  somo  roasted  sturgeon 
Tetumed,  keep  it  to  make  a blanquette.  Pare 
some  round  pieces  nicely  the  size  of  half  a 
crown,  and  put  them  into  a sauce  a blan- 
quette, to  which  add  a little  chopped  parsley 
and  the  juice  of  a lemon.  This  blanquette 
is  sent  to  table  like  all  others  in  a vol-au- 
vent,  or  a casserole,  with  rice,  &c, 

Sturgeon,  Blanquette  of,  with  Peas. 

— If  you  have  any  sturgeon  left  that  is  still 
very  fresh,  make  a blanquotie  with  peas,  which, 
not  requiring  to  bo  highly  seasoned,  will  admit 
only  of  fish  which  is  extremely  sweet.  After 


having  simmered  tho  peas  as  they  are  always 
propared  for  the  second  courtfc,  tako  three 
spoonfuls  of  sauce  tournee,  and  reduce  it  with 
four  spoonfuls  of  the  peas,  adding  a very  small 
bit  of  sugar.  When  your  sauce  is  very  thick, 
put  to  it  a thickening  of  two  yolks  of  eggs,  then 
put  the  sturgeon  to  it,  and  serve  either  in  a 
vol-au-vent,  or  in  a border  of  potatoes.  Ob- 
serve that  in  this  dish  tho  seasoning  must  be 
very  mild. 

Sturgeon,  Boiled.  — Cut  the  fish  into 
thin  slices  like  veal  cutlets,  rub  them  over 
with  a little  butter  and  give  a sprinkling  of 
pepper.  Serve  very  hot  with  lemon  garnish. 
Take  great  care  to  cut  off  the  skin  before  the 
fish  is  boiled,  as  the  oil  in  the  skin  if  burnt 
imparts  a very  rank  flavour. 

Sturgeon,  Choosing  of.— The  flesh  of 
this  fish  is  partly  white  with  a few  blue 
veins,  the  grain  even,  the  skin  tender,  good- 
coloured,  and  soft.  All  the  veins  and  gristles 
should  be  blue  ; for  when  they  are  brown  and 
yellow,  and  the  skin  harsh,  tough,  and  dry,  the 
fish  is  not  good.  It  has  a pleasant  smell  when 
in  perfection,  but  a very  disagreeable  one  when 
bad.  It  should  also  cut  firm,  without  crum- 
bling. The  females  are  as  full  of  roe  as  a carp. 

Sturgeon,  Croquettes  of. — Sturgeon  is 
a fish  absolutely  resembling  veal,  and  when 
fresh  is  as  white  as  very  fine  veal ; when  red, 
nothing  can  be  done  with  it.  If  there  is  any  re- 
turned of  a very  good  white,  but  not  sufficient  to 
make  a croquette,  make  it  into  small  timballes. 
Cut  the  sturgeon  into  dice,  and  put  them  into 
a sauce  similar  to  that  mentioned  in  Timballes 
of  Turbot  ( see  Turbot.)  After  having  cut 
enough  fish  into  dice  to  make  the  croquettes, 
take  a bechamel  and  some  mushrooms  cut  into 
dico,  to  which  add  a small  lump  of  butter,  salt, 
&c.,  and  put  the  fish  into  that  sauce.  Let  them 
cool,  and  then  dip  them  into  crumbs  of  bread, 
as  described  for  other  croquettes.  Fry  them 
of  a good  colour,  and  serve  some  fried  parsley 
in  the  centre  of  the  dish. 

Sturgeon  Cutlets.  — Cut  the  sturgeon 
into  slices  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Wash 
these,  dry  them  in  a cloth,  flour  them,  and  dip 
them  into  egg  and  seasoned  bread-crumbs.  Fry 
in  hot  fat  until  they  arc  nicely  browned  on 
both  sides,  drain  them,  and  serve  with  piquant 
or  tomato  sauce.  Time  to  fry,  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes. 

Sturgeon,  Fresh,  Grilled.  — Cut  the 

sturgeon  into  slices  an  inch  thick.  Dry  these 
and  dip  them  into  egg  and  seasoned  bread- 
crumbs, and  fasten  them  in  papers  saturated 
with  butter,  or  simply  brush  them  over  with 
salad-oil,  and  sprinkle  salt  and  pepper  upon 
them.  Broil  them  over  a clear  fire  until  they 
are  sufficiently  cooked  on  both  sides.  Serve 
with  melted  butter,  oyster,  or  anchovy  sauce, 
or  with  piquant  sauce  to  which  a few  drops 
of  essence  of  anchovy  and  a small  piece  of 
butter  have  boon  added.  Timo  to  grill,  about 
fiftoen  minutes,  tho  time  varying  with  tho  sizo 
and  ago  of  the  fish. 

Sturgeon,  Fried.— Cut  tho  fish  into 
shoes,  and  fry  in  the  usual  manner ; then  pour 
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off  the  fat,  and  put  a little  flour  and  boiling 
water  into  the  pan.  Pour  this  into  a stewpan, 
and  add  to  it  some  sweet  herbs  and  an  onion, 
and  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Let  the  fish 
stew  till  quite  tender ; then  strain  the  sauce,  and 
serve  it  poured  round  the  fish,  adding  first  a 
little  lemon- juice. 

Sturgeon,  Roasted.— Take  a piece  of 
sturgeon  cut  from  the  middle  of  a good-sized 
fish.  Cleanse  thoroughly  and  skin  it,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  tie  thin  slices  of 
fat  bacon  round  it.  Take  a piece  of  writing- 
paper  large  enough  to  cover  the  fish  entirely. 
Butter  it  thickly,  and  spread  over  it  sliced 
carrots  and  onions  with  a small  quantity  of 
powdered  sweet  herbs,  and  wrap  the  fish  in  it. 
Tie  two  more  sheets  of  buttered  paper  upon 
it,  bind  securely  with  tape,  and  put  the  bur- 
geon in  a cradle-spit,  or  tie  it  to  an  ordinary 
spit,  and  roast  before  a clear  fire.  When  done 
enough  take  it  down,  pour  a little  matelote 
sauce  over  it,  and  send  more  to  table  in  a 
tureen.  The  sauce  may  be  made  as  follows  : — 
Put  half  a pint  of  good  brown  sauce  into  a 
saucepan  with  eighteen  fried  button  onions, 
the  same  number  of  small  mushrooms,  and  a 
glassful  of  claret.  Boil  all  gently  together  for 
ten  minutes.  Add  a pinch  of  pepper,  a little 
grated  nutmeg,  a small  lump  of  sugar,  and  a 
few  drops  of  essence  of  anchovy.  When  the 
ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed,  take  the 
sauce  off  the  fire,  stir  into  it  until  dissolved  a 
small  lump  of  butter,  and  it  will  be  ready  for 
serving.  Time  to  roast  the  fish,  according  to 
age  and  size. 

Sturgeon,  Roasted  (another  way).— Split 
the  sturgeon ; make  a marinade  with  white 
wine,  with  which  baste  the  fish.  Next  take 
some  of  the  marinade  and  reduce  it  with  four 
large  spoonfuls  of  good  Spanish  sauce.  When 
the  sauce  is  of  a good  consistency,  put  in  it 
about  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter  kneaded 
with  a little  flour,  salt,  cayenne  pepper,  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  and  a spoonful  of  essence 
of  anchovies.  If  you  have  no  Spanish  sauce, 
make  a little  thickening  with  flour  and  butter, 
and  moisten  with  the  marinade,  having  added 
to  it  a little  glaze. 

Sturgeon,  Roasted  WRole. — If  it  can 

be  procured,  take  a small  sturgeon  whole. 
Remove  the  spikes,  empty  it,  and  cleanse  it 
thoroughly ; then  soak  it  in  salt  and  water  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours.  Put  it  in  a cradle-spit, 
and  roast  it  before  a clear  fire;  baste  con- 
stantly until  it  is  half-dressed.  Be  very  careful 
that  the  surface  of  the  fish  is  not  burnt,  or  it 
will  be  entirely  spoiled.  Cover  with  seasoned 
bread-crumbs,  and  continuo  roasting,  basting 
it  frequently,  for  half  an  hour.  Serve  with 
crab  or  anchovy  sauce.  This  is  a good  dish  for 
a dinner-party.  Time  to  roast,  about  an  hour. 

Sturgeon,  Sauce  for. — If  broiled  or 
fried,  any  piquant  sauce  or  any  of  the  sauces 
which  usually  accompany  salmon  may  be  served 
with  sturgeon.  When  stowed  (which  is  the 
most  usual  mode  of  dressing  it),  the  liquor 
in  which  it  was  simmered  may  bo  strained, 
thickened,  and  either  poured  over  it  or  served 
in  a tureen. 


Sturgeon,  Stewed. — Take  two  pounds  of 
sturgeon  cut  into  slices  an  inch  thick.  Soak 
these  in  strong  vinegar  for  five  minutes,  drain 
them,  dry  them  in  a cloth,  dip  them  in  flour, 
and  fry  them  in  hot  fat  till  they  are  lightly 
browned  on  both  sides.  Take  as  much  good 
nicely-flavoured  veal  stock  as  will  barely  cover 
the  fish,  throw  into  it  a large  glassful  of  madeiru, 
cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  simmer  the  fish 
gently  for  an  hour.  Put  the  slices  on  a dish, 
throw  a spoonful  of  capers  upon  them,  pour  the. 
sauce  round  them,  and  serve.  Time  to  fry  the 
slices,  ten  minutes ; to  simmer  them,  one  hour. 

sturgeon,  stewed  (another  way).— Dip 
the  slices  of  fish  in  vinegar,  then  dry  them, 
dredge  them  with  flour,  and  broil  or  fry  them. 
Next  lay  them  in  a stewpan  with  some  good 
broth,  and  let  them  stew  gently  till  quite  ten- 
der ; thicken  with  butter  or  cream,  half  a glass- 
ful of  wine,  and  a spoonful  of  soy,  ketchup, 
or  Harvey’s  Sauce ; throw  capers  over  the  top,, 
and  serve  up  garnished  with  slices  of  lemon. 

Sturgeon  Stewed  and  Garnished 
with  Sole. — Take  a piece  of  sturgeon  cut- 
from  the  middle  of  a good-sized  fish.  Clean 
and  scale  it,  and  soak  it  in  salt  and  water 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  Drain,  and  cover  it 
with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon.  Put  it  into  the 
fish-kettle,  and  almost  cover  it  with  nicely- 
flavoured  stock.  Add  a glassful  of  claret,  and. 
simmer  it  gently  until  done  enough.  Fillet 
five  or  six  soles.  Spread  a thin  layer  of  fish 
forcemeat  on  the  skinned  side  of  each  fillet, 
roll  it,  tie  twine  round  it,  and  put  the  fillets- 
side  by  side  in  a buttered  baking-dish.  Pour 
round  them  as  much  stock  as  will  almost  cover 
them,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate  oven. 
When  the  sturgeon  is  done  enough,  drain  it, 
place  it  on  a hot  dish,  put  the  rolled  fillets  of 
sole  round  it,  and  pour  over  them  a small 
portion  of  the  liquor,  strained  and  thickened, 
in  which  the  fish  was  boiled.  A small  stewed 
mushroom  may  be  placed  on  each  roll.  If 
I preferred,  the  soles  may  be  omitted  altogether, 
and  the  sturgeon,  being  cooked  as  above,  may  be 
served  on  a hot  dish,  and  simply  garnished 
with  parsley  and  cut  lemon.  Caper  sauce  and 
plainly-boiled  potatoes  may  then  be  served  as 
accompaniments. 

Sturgeon,  Stuffed  and  Roasted.— 

Take  the  tail  end  of  a moderate-sized  sturgeon ; 
cleanse  thoroughly,  then  bone  and  skin  it.  Fill 
it  with  good  veal  forcemeat,  roll  it  in  buttered 
paper,  and  bind  it  securely  with  tape.  Place 
it  in  a cradle-spit,  put  it  down  before  a clear 
fire,  and  baste  liberally  whilst  it  is  roasting. 
When  it  is  done  enough,  serve  on  a hot  dish 
with  plain  melted  butter,  brown  gravy,  or  a 
sauce  prepared  as  follows : — Put  into  a small 
saucepan  a glassful  of  sherry,  a table-spoonful 
of  strained  lemon- juice,  and  a few  drops  of 
essence  of  anchovy.  Let  the  sauce  boil  up ; 
then  servo.  Time  to  roast,  about  an  hour. 

Sturgeon,  Vai'ious  ways  of  Cook- 
ing.— “ Sturgeon,  fresh,”  says  Dr.  Xitchmer, 
“is  esteemed  a good  fish  by  many;  but,  i 
believe,  onlv  because  it  does  not  come  plenti- 
ful enough  to  be  common,  and  to  the  eater 
fish  it  makes  a change.  A piece  stewed,  witn 
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some  good  gravy,  is  the  best  way  of  dressing ; 
or  cut  in  slices  and  fried,  as  you  would  a veal 
cutlet,  it  eats  very  well.  Sturgeon  pickled  makes 
a handsome  winter  dish  for  a second  course. 


Suedoise  of  Apples,  or  Apple 
Hedgehog  {see  Apple  Hedgehog). 

Suedoise  of  Peaches— Boil  six  ounces 
of  refined  sugar  in  half  a pint  of  water  till  it  is 
a clear  syrup.  But  into  this  half  a dozen  fine 
ripe  peaches  which  have  heen  merely  wiped 
with  a soft  cloth,  and  let  them  simmer  very 
o-ently  for  six  or  eight  minutes.  Lift  them  out 
carefully,  pare  them,  split  them  in  halves,  and 
let  them  soak  for  a while  in  half  the  syrup. 
Into  the  other  half  throw  two  pounds  of  ripe 
peaches  which  have  been  pared  and  split  inhalves, 
and  boil  them  till  they  form  a smooth  dry  pulp. 
Add  as  much  sugar  as  they  require  to  sweeten 
them  pleasantly,  and  also  a table-spoonful  of 
strained  lemon- juice  to  bring  out  the  flavour. 
Spread  a layer  of  this  pulp  at  the  bottom  of  a 
dish,  arrange  the  peaches  upon  it,  leaving  out 
three  or  four  of  the  halves,  and  fill  all  the 
empty  spaces  with  the  pulp.  Stick  half  a 
blanched  peach-kernel  in  each  peach,  and  pom- 
over  all  the  reduced  syrup.  Garnish  the  dish 
with  a border  of  macaroons  or  ratafias,  or  even 
of  candied  peel  stamped  in  fancy  shapes.  Pile 
the  unused  halves  of  peaches  on  the  top  of  the 
dish,  and  serve.  When  peaches  are  expensive, 
the  fruit  pulp  may  be  made  of  apples  instead  of 
peaches.  Time  to  simmer  the  whole  peaches, 
six  to  eight  minutes ; to  boil  the  fruit  to  pulp, 
from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  one  hour. 
Probable  cost,  peaches,  very  variable.  Suf- 
ficient for  half  a dozen  persons. 


Suet,  Beef,  for  Pie-crust  {see  Beef  Suet 
for  Pie-crust). 

Suet  Crust  ( see  Crust,  Suet,  for  Puddings). 


Suet  Dumpling,  Plain.— It  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  upon,  and  mothers  of 
families  cannot  be  too  fully  persuaded  that 
a certain  quantity  of  fat  taken  with  food 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  health.  Those  who 
do  not  take  it  are  particularly  liable  to  con- 
sumption, and  this  is  specially  the  case  with 
young  people  who  are  growing  rapidly.  To 
these  anxious  friends  administer  fat  as  a 
medicine  in  the  shape  of  cod-liver  oil,  but  it 
matters  little  in  what  shape  fat  is  taken,  the 
effect  on  the  system  of  dripping,  butter,  or  oil 
being  exactly  the  same.  Unfortunately,  though 
one  man  can  lead  a horse  to  water,  a hundred 
cannot  make  him  drink,  and  it  is  useless  to  set 
before  delicate,  perhaps  fanciful,  persons  things 
from  which,  however  nourishing  and  whole- 
some, they  turn  away  with  dislike  and  loathing. 
There  are  families  in  which  every  scrap  of  fat 
which  is  served  to  its  members  seated  at  table 
is  left  on  the  plate  and  thrown  to  the  cat  or 
into  the  dust-bin.  This  ought  not  to  be.  It 
does  not  often  happen,  indeed,  in  households 
where  the  members  of  the  families  are  employed 
out  of  doors,  but  it  docs  when  their  occupations 
are  sedentary.  Wo  have  no  right  to  say  an 
unkind  word  about  “ daintiness  ” if  those  who 
are  confined  all  day  long  in  a close  in-door 
atmosphere  huvo  not  the  sharp-set  appetito  of 


the  ploughman  who  hears  the  singing  of  the 
lark,  and  feels  the  freshness  of  the  breeze  from, 
misty  daybreak  to  ruddy  sunset.  Bull,  we 
would  urge  those  who  think  they  can  take  no 
meat  but  lean  to  use  the  fat  under  some  disguise. 
They  already  take  it  in  many  shapes  uncon- 
sciously, and  without  thinking  of  it,  as  in  broth, 
milk,  and  butter,  and  even  in  meat  which  they 
call  and  consider  lean.  The  housewife,  at  any 
rate,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
great  importance  of  all  kinds  of  fat  in  family 
dishes.  She  ought  to  see  that  none  is  wasted,, 
to  procure  all  she  can  at  an  economical  rate,  to 
buy  not  one  ounce  less  than  the  usual  quantity 
of  good  wholesome  fat  with  the  meat,  and  then 
so  to  employ  it  that  her  family  shall  be 
cheated,  as  it  were,  into  taking,  almost  without 
knowing  it,  what  is  essential  for  their  bodily- 
welfare.  One  of  the  easiest  ways  of  doing  this 
is  to  serve  fat  in  puddings,  and  amongst  pud- 
dings of  the  kind  one  of  the  most  excellent  is 
suet  dumpling.  This  is  wholesome,  excellent, 
and  cheap ; it  may  be  made  more  or  less  sub- 
stantial, its  flavour  may  be  varied  according  to 
taste,  and  it  can  be  eaten  as  a savoury  or  a 
sweet  dish.  For  plain  suet  dumpling,  the  best 
suet  is  the  kidney-fat  of  beef  or  veal,  which  can 
be  bought  separately  in  small  quantities,  and  at 
a moderate,  though,  unfortunately,  a gradually- 
increasing  price.  To  make  the  dumplings,, 
clear  the  suet  from  skin  and  fibre,  chop  it  fine, 
and  to  a pound  of  flour  put  from  a quarter  to 
half  a pound  of  chopped  suet.  Before  putting 
in  the  suet,  however,  mix  with  the  flour  a pinch 
of  salt,  and,  if  liked,  a small  pinch  of  pepper, 
and  if  a small  quantity  only  of  suet  is  used, 
add  a tea-spoonful  of  baking-powder.  Add  cold 
water  to  make  the  mixture  into  a tolerably  stiff 
dough.  Divide  this  into  balls  about  the  size 
of  a large  orange.  Flour  them  well.  Tie  each 
one  separately  and  securely  in  a cloth  which 
has  been  wrung  out  of  boiling  water  and  floured, 
and  be  careful  to  leave  the  dumplings  room  to 
swell.  Throw  them  into  fast-boiling  water, 
and  keep  them  boiling  quickly  until  done 
enough.  Turn  them  out  of  the  cloth,  and 
serve  immediately.  Jam,  sugar,  treacle,  sweet 
sauce,  or  salt  and  meat-gravy  may  all  be  served 
with  them.  When  the  dumplings  are  to  be 
served  with  the  meat  they  may  be  thrown 
without  cloth  into  the  liquor  in  which  the  meat 
is  boiled,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  done 
enough.  Time  to  boil  the  dumplings,  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  according  to  size. 
Probable  cost,  suet,  lOd.  per  pound.  Sufficient, 
one  dumpling  for  each  person. 

Suet  Dumplings,  Excellent.— Shred 
finely  six  ounces  of  suet  freed  from  skin  and 
fibre.  Add  to  it  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  six 
ounces  of  flour,  and  two  ounces  of  bread-crumbs. 
Mix  the  dry  ingredients  thoroughly.  Break 
two  eggs  into  a bowl,  whisk  them  well,  mix 
with  them  six  table -spoonfuls  of  milk,  and 
stir  all  well  together.  Divide  the  mixture  into 
five  or  six  dumplings,  tie  these  separately  into 
cloths  lightly  dredged  with  flour,  and  boil  them 
quickly  until  done  enough.  If  any  of  these  dump- 
lings are  left,  they  may  be  cut  into  slices,  fried 
in  butter,  and  served  a second  time.  Time  to 
boil,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  one  hour. 
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according  to  size.  Probablo  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Suet  Dumplings,  Sweet.— Prepare  the 
suet  dumpling  as  in  the  last  rocipo.  Before 
putting  the  suet  into  the  flour,  take  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  salt,  and  mix  with  it  a table- 
spoonful of  sugar,  a pinch  of  grated  nutmeg 
or  spice,  and  any  flavouring  ingredients  that 
may  be  chosen.  Mix  all  thoroughly  together, 
make  the  mixture  into  dough,  divide  it  into 
balls,  and  boil  as  before.  A few  currants  may 
be  added  if  liked,  and  instead  of  sugar  a spoon- 
ful of  treacle  may  be  dissolved  in  the  water. 
Time  to  boil  the  dumplings,  half  an  hour  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  according  to  size. 
Dumplings  made  with  one  pound  of  flour  and 
half  a pound  of  suet  will  be  sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons.  Probable  cost,  8d. 

Suet,  Milk  ( see  Milk  Suet). 

.Suet  Paste  for  Boiled  Puddings  ( see 

Paste,  Suet,  &c.). 

Suet  Pastry,  Common.— Suet  pastry  is 
especially  suited  for  boiled  fruit  or  meat  pud- 
dings. To  make  it,  put  a pound  of  flour  into  a 
bowl,  add  a pinch  of  salt  and  from  six  to  eight 
ounces  of  good  suet  which  has  been  finely  shred 
and  freed  entirely  from  skin  and  fibre.  The 
suet  should  be  well  rubbed  into  the  flour. 
Make  a hole  in  the  centre  of  the  mixture,  and 
pour  in  a small  tea-cupful  of  water.  Stir  this  in 
lightly  with  a knife,  and  if  necessary  add  more 
water.  Work  the  whole  to  a stiff  paste,  roll  it 
out  two  or  three  times,  and  let  it  stand  a few 
minutes  before  using  it.  If  a small  quantity 
only  of  suet  is  used,  a tea-spoonful  of  baking- 
powder  may  be  added,  and  this  will  help  to 
make  the  pastry  light. 

Suet  Pastry,  Rich  (for  meat  pies,  &c.). 
— If  the  following  directions  are  attended  to, 
3uet  may  be  used  instead  of  butter  for  making 
puff  paste  for  meat  pies  which  are  to  be  served 
hot.  If  they  are  to  be  eaten  when  cold,  butter 
had  better  be  used.  The  difference  in  the  ex- 
pense between  suet  and  good  butter  is  con- 
siderable, and  bad  butter  will  spoil  anything. 
Take  some  dry  veal  or  beef-kidney  suet.  Free 
it  entirely  from  skin  and  fibre,  chop  it  small, 
then  pound  it  in  a mortar,  and  whilst  pounding 
keep  adding  a tea-spoonful  of  salad-oil  till  the 
suet  looks  like  butter.  If  oil  is  not  at  hand, 
fresh  butter  may  be  used  instead.  Two  ounces 
will  be  sufficient  for  half  a pound  of  suet.  Pro- 
ceed as  for  puff  paste  (see  Paste,  Puff,  or  Feuille- 
tage).  Suet,  lOd.  per  pound. 

Suet  Pudding  ( see  Kentish  Suet  Pudding). 

Suet  Pudding  (another  way).  — Chop 
eight  ounces  of  suet  finely.  Mix  with  it  an 
equal  weight  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs, 
and  add  a pinch  of  salt,  four  table-spoonfuls  of 
sugar,  and  the  grated  rind  and  strained  j uice  of 
a lemon,  and  two  eggs.  Mix  thoroughly.  Tie 
the  mixture  in  a cloth,  leaving  room  for  the 
pudding  to  swell,  and  boil  quickly  till  done 
enough.  Time  to  boil,  four  hours.  Probablo 
cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Suet  Pudding  (another  way).  — Chop 
small  four  ounces  of  suet  free  from  skin  and 
fibre.  Add  a pinch  of  salt,  a little  grated 


ginger,  and  half  a pound  of  flour.  Wlfisk 
two  eggs  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  rnilk. 
Stir  this  into  the  mixture  till  it  is  smooth 
and  light.  Tie  the  pudding  in  a floured  cloth, 
being  careful  to  leave  it  room  to  swell,  and  boil 
quickly  till  done  enough.  Serve  with  sweet 
or  wine  sauce.  Time  to  boil,  about  two  hours. 
Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Suet  Pudding,  Dr.  Kitchinor’s.— 

Shred  finely  seven  ounces  of  good  kidney 
suet.  Put  this  into  a bowl,  and  mix  with  it 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  sugar,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  thin  lemon-rind  chopped  small, 
four  ounces  of  flour,  and  three  ounces  of  bread- 
crumbs. Mix  the  dry  ingredients  thoroughly. 
Whisk  two  fresh  eggs  till  they  are  light  and 
frothy,  add  gradually  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
milk,  and  stir  the  liquor  into  the  pudding.  Let 
it  stand  half  an  hour.  Put  it  in  one  lump 
into  a well-floured  cloth,  plunge  it  into  boiling 
water,  and  boil  quickly  until  done  enough. 
Serve  with  sweet  or  wine  sauce.  Time  to  boil, 
three  hours.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Suet  Pudding,  Pruit  ( see  Fruit  Suet 

Pudding). 

Suet  Pudding,  Plain.— An  excellent 
plain  suet  pudding  may  be  made  by  following 
the  instructions  already  given  for  making  suet 
dumplings,  then  boiling  the  preparation  whole 
instead  of  dividing  it  into  dumplings.  A pud- 
ding thus  made  will  be  excellent  if  served  with 
the  joint,  and  with  plenty  of  gravy  ; or  it  may 
be  sent  to  table  separately,  having  had  a jar 
of  jam  emptied  upon  it  at  the  last  moment. 
Time  to  boil  the  pudding,  one  hour  and  a half. 
Probable  cost,  fid.  to  8d.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
seven  persons. 

Suet  Pudding,  Plain  (served  with  sugar 
and  lemon-juice). — Rub  two  ounces  of  finely- 
shred  suet  into  a pound  of  flour.  Add  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  just  before  the  water 
or  milk  is  added  mix  in  two  tea-spoonfuls  of 
baking  powder.  Add  water  to  make  a tolerably 
light  paste  ; then  put  the  pudding  in  a floured 
cloth,  and  boil  it  till  done  enough.  This  pud- 
ding is  also  very  good  with  gravy.  Time  to 
boil,  one  hour.  Probablo  cost,  5d.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Suet,  to  Clarify  for  Frying.— Chop 

the  suet  roughly,  free  it  from  skin  and  fibre, 
and  melt  it  in  a Dutch  oven  before  a clear  fire. 
Pour  the  fat  off  frequently  as  it  melts,  for  fear 
it  should  burn;  or  put  the  minced  suet  into 
a saucepan  with  plenty  of  boiling  water,  and 
keep  it  boiling  until  it  is  dissolved.  Pour  the 
liquor  into  a basin,  and  when  it  is  cold  take  the 
cake  of  fat  from  the  top.  Melt  it  again,  strain 
it  through  muslin,  keep  back  the  sediment,  and 
the  fat  will  be  fit  for  use.  Clarified  suet  is  ex- 
cellent for  making  plain  pastry,  and  also  for 
basting  and  frying  purposes. 

Suet,  to  Keep  for  Months.— Taie  firm 
but  perfectly  sweet  suet.  Free  it  entirely  trom 
skin  and  fibre,  and  put  it  in  a saucepan  over  a 
very  gentle  fire.  Let  it  melt  gradually  . our 
it  into  a pan  of  cold  water.  When  it  is  cold  and 
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hard,  wipe  it  dry  with  a soft  cloth,  wrap  it  in 
paper,  put  it  in  a linen  bag,  and  hang  it  in  a 
cool  dry  place.  Scrape  it  when  it  is  wanted  for 
use.  Fresh  suet  will  keep  for  several  days  if  it 
is  chopped  fine  with  all  the  veiny  pieces  re- 
moved, then  put  into  a jar  entirely  covered 
with  flour,  and  kept  in  a cool  place. 

Suffolk -bang  Cheese. — There  are  cases 
in  which  dairy-farmers  skim  the  milk  before 
they  begin  to  make  cheese.  These  cheeses  are 
remarkable  for  their  hardness,  because  casoine, 
independently  of  the  butter,  is  an  exceedingly 
hard  substance ; and  these  cheeses  are  sometimes 
brought  into  the  market,  and  they  are  so  hard 
that  they  are  the  subject  of  many  a joke.  Of 
such  are  the  Sufiolk-bang  cheeses  made  by  frugal 
housewives  in  that  county,  who  first  take  the 
butter  and  send  it  to  market,  and  then  make 
their  cheese.  It  is  said  of  it  in  derision  that 
“ dogs  bark  at  it,  pigs  grunt  at  it,  but  neither 
of  them  ean  bite  it.” 

Suffolk  Buns. — Rub  four  ounces  of  lard 
into  a pound  of  flour ; add  a spoonful  of  salt, 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  currants  or  caraway-seeds.  Mix 
the  dry  ingredients  thoroughly ; whisk  two 
eggs  and  stir  them  into  the  mixture,  to  make  a 
smooth  firm  paste.  A little  milk  may  be  added 
if  necessary.  Roll  the  paste  out  to  the  thickness 
of  an  inch.  Stamp  it  in  rounds,  and  bake  these 
on  tins  in  a gentle  oven.  If  preferred,  ground 
rice  and  butter  may  be  used  instead  of  flour  and 
lard.  Time  to  bake,  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Suffolk  Dumplings.— Mix  some  bread 
dough  lightly  with  milk  instead  of  water ; let 
it  rise  before  the  fire  for  an  hour.  Have  ready 
a saucepan  of  fast-boiling  water.  Divide  the 
dough  into  balls  the  size  of  an  orange,  throw 
them  into  the  water,  and  boil  them  quickly 
until  done  enough.  When  a fork  stuck  to  the 
centre  of  them  comes  out  quite  clean  they  are 
done  enough.  Serve  at  once.  When  eating 
the  dumplings  do  not  cut  them  with  a knife,  but 
tear  them  apart  with  a fork  and  spoon.  Send 
butter  and  sugar,  and  lemon-juice,  or  treacle,  to 
table  with  them.  Time  to  boil,  twenty  minutes. 
Sufficient,  allow  one  for  each  person. 

Suffolk  Dumplings  ( see  Hard  or  Suffolk 
Dumplings). 

Sugar,  Barley. — Take  any  quantity  of 
clarified  sugar  in  that  stato  that  on  dipping  the 
finger  into  the  pan  the  sugar  which  adheres  to 
it  will  break  with  a slight  noise ; this  is  called 
crackling.  When  the  sugar  is  near  this,  put  in 
two  or  three  drops  of  lemon-juice  or  a little 
vinegar  to  prevent  its  graining.  When  it  has 
corne  to  the  crack,  take  it  off  instantly,  and  dip 
tho  pan  into  cold  water  to  prevent  its  burning ; 
let  it  stand  a little,  and  then  pour  it  on  a 
marble  which  must  have  boon  previously  rubbed 
with  oil.  Cut  the  sugar  into  small  pieces,  when 
it  will  be  ready  for  use.  One  drop  of  citron 
will  flavour  a considerable  quantity. 

Sugar  Biscuits.— No.  1 . Beat  a pound  of 
fresh  butter  to  cream.  Add  a pound  of  pow- 
dered and  sifted  sugar  and  a pound  of  dried 
nour,  and  any  flavouring  that  may  be  preferred. 


Make  the  mixturo  into  paste  by  stirring  milk 
or  cream  into  it ; roll  it  out  very  thin,  stamp  it 
into  rounds  or  squares;  prick  these  with  a fork, 
and  bake  on  buttered  tins  in  a well-heated  oven. 
No.  2.  Take  four  eggs,  with  an  equal  weight 
of  finely-pounded  sugar  and  half  the  weight 
of  dried  flour.  Break  the  eggs,  and  prat  the 
yolks  and  the  whites  into  separate  bowls.  Beat 
the  yolks  and  the  sugar  together  for  half  an 
hour;  add  the  flour  with  any  flavouring  that 
may  be  chosen,  and  when  the  mixture  is  quite 
smooth  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a 
firm  froth.  Drop  the  biscuits  in  knobs  upon 
sheets  of  buttered  paper,  sift  sugar  upon  them, 
and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  No.  3.  Put  half 
a pint  of  milk  into  a bowl,  and  stir  into  it 
as  much  flour  as  will  form  a thick  batter. 
Add  a spoonful  of  salt  and  a gill  of  yeast, 
ahd  set  the  sponge  on  the  hearth  to  rise. 
This  should  be  done  in  the  evening.  Next 
morning  dissolve  without  heating  two  ounces 
of  butter.  Add  this  to  the  sponge,  and 
knead  in  as  much  flour  as  will  form  a dough 
and  a little  powdered  white  sugar.  Let  the 
dough  rise  before  the  fire  till  it  is  quite  light; 
divide  it  into  biscuits,  handling  it  as  lightly  as 
possible,  and  put  these  into  buttered  tins.  Let 
them  rise  again  for  a short  time,  and  bake  them 
in  a brisk  oven.  When  they  are  done  enough, 
brush  them  over  with  a syrup  of  sugar  and 
water,  and  sift  powdered  sugar  upon  them. 

Sugar  Boiled  from  Syrup  to  Cara- 
mel.— There  are  several  degrees  in  boiling- 
sugar  from  clarified  syrup  to  caramel.  The 
process  requires  not  only  care  but  an  experience 
which  can,  perhaps,  only  be  expected  from  a 
confectioner.  Recipes  are  given  for  boiling- 
sugar  to  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
degrees.  These  are  the  principal  gradations, 
and  they  are  further  divided  by  professional 
persons.  When  great  nicety  is  required,  the 
condition  of  the  sugar  can  be  best  ascertained 
by  a saccharometer,  which  is  an  instrument  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
exact  condition  of  preparations  of  this  nature. 
The  finest  sugar  only  should  be  used  in  confec- 
tionery. It  is  really  the  most  economical,  as 
common  sugar  wastes  much  more  when  it  is 
being  clarified. 

Sugar,  to  Clarify. — Break  the  sugar  into  large 
lumps,  and  put  it  into  a delicately-clean  pre- 
serving-pan. Allow  a pint  of  water  to  each 
pound  if  it  is  for  syrup ; if  for  candying  less 
than  half  that  quantity  will  be  sufficient.  The 
white  of  one  egg  will  also  be  required  for 
twelve  pounds  of  sugar  if  it  is  refined ; for  six 
pounds  if  it  is  coarse.  Beat  the  white  of  egg 
lightly ; stir  it  into  the  water,  and  pour  the 
mixture  upon  the  sugar.  Let  it  stand  until 
dissolved ; then  stir  it  well,  and  put  it  upon  a 
gentle  fire.  Do  not  disturb  it  after  the  scum 
begins  to  form.  Let  it  boil  for  five  minutes ; 
take  it  from  the  fire,  let  it  stand  for  two 
minutes,  and  carefully  remove  all  the  scum. 
Set  it  on  the  fire  again,  and  when  it  is  about  to 
boil  up  throw  in  a littlo  cold  water,  which  lias 
been  reserved  for  the  purpose  from  the  quantity 
orig-mally  measured.  Boil  till  tlio  scum  forms 
again ; draw  it  from  the  fire,  lot  it  settle,  then 
skim  it  as  before,  and  repeat  this  operation  till 
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the  syrup  is  quite  clear.  If  it  is  not  properly 
cleared  it  will  rise  over  the  pan  when  it  is  boiled 
to  a height.  Strain  the  syrup  through  muslin, 
and  it  will  he  fit  for  use  or  for  further  boiling. 
To  prevent  waste,  the  scum  should  be  laid  on  a 
sieve,  and  any  syrup  that  runs  from  it  should 
be  boiled  up  again. 

First  Degree , named,  Candied  Sugar. — Take  the 
sugar  clarified  as  above,  and  put  it  again  on 
the  fire.  Let  it  boil  till  smooth.  Dip  the  hand 
quickly  in  and  out  of  cold  water  to  keep  it 
from  being  burnt ; take  from  the  skimmer  a 
drop  of  the  syrup,  press  it  quickly,  draw  it 
apart,  and  if  it  forms  a brittle  thread  it  has 
attained  the  first  degree. 

Second  Degree , named  Souffle,  or  Blown  Sugar. 

■ — Boil  the  candied  sugar  still  longer.  Dip  in 
the  skimmer,  shake  off  the  sugar,  and  blow 
strongly  through  the  holes  of  the  skimmer. 
When  the  sugar  forms  into  bubbles  it  has 
attained  the  second  degree. 

Third  Degree,  named  Feathered  Sugar. — Boil 
the  blown  sugar  still  longer.  Dip  the  skimmer 
again  in  the  pan,  shake  off  the  sugar,  then  give 
it  a quick  toss.  If  it  flies  off  like  down  or 
feathers  it  has  attained  the  third  degree. 

Fourth  Degree,  named  Crackling  Sugar. — Boil 
the  feathered  sugar  a short  time  longer.  Dip  a 
stick  in  the  sugar,  and  plunge  it  instantly  into 
cold  water.  If  the  sugar  that  hangs  to  the 
stick  becomes  instantly  hard  the  sugar  has 
attained  the  fourth  degree.  In  making  this 
experiment  the  cook  must  be  careful  that  the 
water  in  which  she  tries  the  sugar  is  perfectly 
cold.  If  it  is  not  she  may  be  misled.  If  the 
sugar  is  intended  for  barley-sugar,  a little 
grated  lemon  or  essence  of  lemon  should  now 
be  added,  and  the  sugar  should  be  poured  upon 
a broad  dish;  and  when  the  edges  begin  to 
harden  it  should  be  divided  into  strips  and 
twisted.  If  there  is  any  fear  that  the  sugar 
will  grain  or  return  again  to  powder  a little 
lemon- juice  may  be  added. 

Fifth  Degree,  named  Caramel. — Boil  the  sugar 
until  when  a little  is  put  into  cold  water  it 
hardens  instantly  and  snaps  like  glass.  Squeeze 
in  a little  lemon-juice;  let  the  sugar  remain  one 
minute  longer  on  the  fire,  then,  if  it  is  wanted 
for  sugar  spinning,  set  the  pan  in  another  of 
cold  water,  and  the  caramel  will  be  ready  for  use. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  fire  is  not  very 
fierce  when  the  sugar  is  being  boiled,  for  if  it 
flames  up  at  the  sides  of  the  pan  it  may  burn 
and  spoil  the  sugar.  Spun  sugar  is  a pretty 
ornament  for  sweetmeats,  and  may  be  made  of 
sugar  thus  prepared.  Moulds  of  a suitable  size 
and  form  should  be  oiled  with  almond  oil,  and 
then  with  a fork  the  sugar  should  be  spread 
over  them  in  fine  threads  of  chain  or  network. 
These  moulds  will  look  very  pretty  if  placed 
upon  an  iced  cake,  and  they  can  be  used  soveral 
times  if  they  are  carefully  handled.  One  way 
of  performing  this  really  difficult  operation  is 
to  tie  two  forks  together  with  tho  prongs  out- 
wards, dip  them  lightly  in  tho  sugar,  take  them 
out,  and  shako  them  backwards  and  forwards 
over  tho  oiled  moulds  or  whatever  else  is  to 
be  covered.  Tho  manufacture  of  spun  sugar 
belongs  rather  to  the  skill  of  the  confectioner, 
however,  than  to  that  of  the  cook. 


Sugar  Browning,  for  Colouring 
Soups,  Sauces,  and  Made  Dishes. — 

When  sauces  and  made-dishes  need  to  be 
thickened  as  well  as  browned,  roux  or  brown 
thickening  should  be  used.  When  the  colour 
only  is  required,  it  may  often  be  sufficiently 
imparted  by  means  of  a little  claret  or  mush- 
room ketchup,  or  by  frying  the  meat  and  onions 
used  till  they  are  a light-brown  colour,  or  by 
stewing  onion-skins  or  burnt  onions  in  the 
sauce.  Some  cooks  adopt  the  slovenly  and  dan- 
gerous practice  of  melting  a knob  of  sugar  in 
an  iron  spoon,  and  adding  this  to  the  prepara- 
tion ; but  this  plan  is  almost  certain  to  give  to 
the  sauce  a bitter,  burnt  taste.  Sugar  brown- 
ing is  a convenient  preparation,  which  will  give 
to  the  sauce  the  requisite  brown  colour,  and  if 
it  be  carefully  made  there  will  be  no  fear 
that  it  will  impart  an  unpleasant  taste.  To 
make  it,  proceed  as  follows : — Take  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  good  brown  sugar ; put  it  into  a 
delicatcly-clean  saucepan,  and  stir  it  without 
ceasing  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  melts  and 
begins  to  acquire  a little  colour.  Draw  it  back, 
and  let  it  bake  slowly,  still  stirring,  until  it  is 
almost  black  without  being  at  all  burnt.  Pour 
a quart  of  water  upon  it,  let  it  boil  gently  until 
dissolved,  skim  it,  strain  through  muslin,  put  the 
preparation  when  cold  into  small  bottles,  stop- 
per closely,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  If  liked, 
this  browning  may  be  slightly  flavoured  by  the 
addition  of  ketchup,  cloves,  onions,  pepper,  and 
salt ; but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  generally  useful 
if  it  is  quite  plain.  Time  to  prepare,  about  an 
hour.  Sufficient,  a few  drops  will  colour  a pint 
of  gravy. 

Sugar,  Burnt,  or  Caramel  ( sec  Caramel 
or  Burnt  Sugar). 

Sugar  Cakes.— Rub  half  a pound  of  fresh 
butter  to  cream ; then  add  half  a pound  of 
powdered  sugar,  three  well-whisked  eggs,  one 
pound  of  flour,  and  as  much  milk  as  will  form  a 
dough.  The  milk  and  flour  should  be  added 
alternately.  Roll  the  pastry  out,  cut  it  in 
small  round  cakes,  and  bake  these  on  a floured 
tin  in  a moderate  oven. 

Sugar,  Clarified,  for  Fresh-water 
jces> — Break  two  pounds  of  refined  sugar  into 
small' pieces,  and  put  these  into  a saucepan 
with  two  pints  of  cold  water.  Let  the  sugar 
dissolve,  then  add  a tea-spoonful  of  white  of 
egg  lightly  beaten.  As  the  scum  rises  take  it 
oil,  and  keep  the  sugar  boiling  until  the  scum 
ceases  to  rise.  When  it  is  quite  clear,  strain  it 
through  muslin,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  If 
liked,  it  may  be  put  into  a bottle  and  closely 
stoppered.  It  will  keep  for  some  time.  -Time 
to  boil,  ten  minutes. 

Sugar,  Coloured.— Crush  some  ^ lump 
sugar  coarsely.  Drop  a little  prepared  cochineal 
upon  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  rub  the  sugar 
between  them  till  it  is  equally  coloured.  1 ut  it 
in  a warm  place,  and  when  dry  it  will  be  ready 1 
use.  Spinach-juice  may  be  used  to  colour  tin 
sugar  green,  and  an  infusion  of  saffron  to  colour 
it  yellow.  Chocolate  will  impart  a brown  tint, 
and  a little  indigo  a blue  tint.  rmksugar- 
candy  is  very  pretty  for  ornamenting  cakes  and 
sweet  dishes. 
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Sugar,  Devices  in.— To  make  these  take 
any  quantity  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  make  it 
into  a paste  with  mucilage,  and  mould  it  to 
taste. 

Sugar,  Fish  Preserved  with.  — A 

methoa  adopted  in  Portugal  for  preserving  fish 
consists  in  removing  the  viscera  and  sprinkling 
sugar  over  the  interior,  keeping  the  fish  in  a 
horizontal  position,  so  that  the  air  may  pene- 
trate as  much  as  possible.  It  is  said  that  fish 
preserved  in  this  way  can  be  kept  fresh  for  a long 
time,  the  savour  being  as  perfect  as  if  recently 
caught.  Salmon  thus  treated  before  salting 
and  smoking  possess  a much  more  agreeable 
taste,  a table-spoonful  of  sugar  being  sufficient 
for  a five-pound  fish. 

Sugar  Icings  and  Glazings,  for 
Cakes,  fee.—' Take  two  pounds  of  icing  sugar 
in  a bowl.  Throw  in  the  whites  of  two,  or  if 
necessary  three  eggs.  The  whites  must  not 
be  whisked,  but  thrown  on  as  they  are.  Beat 
the  mixture  well  with  a wooden  spoon.  Add 
a tea-spoonful  of  lemon-juice,  a few  drops  at  a 
time.  When  a smooth  paste  which  will  not 
run  is  produced,  the  icing  is  ready.  It  should 
■ be  spread  evenly  over  the  cake,  which  has 
been  already  baked  and  allowed  to  cool,  with 
hands  which  have  been  well  wetted  with  cold 
water.  It  may  be  coloured,  if  liked,  with  cochi- 
neal, &c.  If  it  is  wished  to  ornament  the  cake 
with  an  ice  beading,  put  a little  of  the  icing 
into  a small  piece  of  white  paper  twisted  into 
the  form  of  a white  sugar -bag.  Squeeze  this 

so  that  the  sugar  will  come  out  through  the  hole 
at  the  bottom  in  a thin  stream,  and  with  this 
form  any  suitable  devices  on  the  cake.  To 
impart  to  pastry  a clear  glaze  which  resembles 
barley-sugar,  dip  the  surface  of  the  pastry  into 
liquid  caramel  (see  Sugar,  Boiled  from  Syrup 
to  Caramel),  or  sift  powdered  and  dry  white 
sugar  thickly  upon  it,  and  melt  it  by  holding  a 
salamander  or  red-hot  shovel  close  to  it.  This 
glaze  needs  to  be  carefully  preserved  from  damp. 
The  icing  must  bo  dried  in  a cool  oven. 

Sugar  Paste,  for  Tarts,  &c.— Rub  four 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  into  a pound  of  flour; 
add  a little  salt  and  three  ounces  of  sugar. 
Work  the  whole  into  a smooth  paste  with  an 
egg  and  a little  water.  Use  as  required. 

Sugar,  Pink,  for  Ornamenting 
Sweet  Dishes  (see  Pink  Sugar). 

Sugar  Roly-poly. — -Make  a good  suet 
crust ; roll  it  out  as  is  usual  in  making  roly- 
poly  pudding,  and  instead  of  jam  spread  brown 
sugar  upon  it.  Finish  in  the  usual  way,  or 
send  melted  butter  sweetened  with  sugar  and 
flavoured  with  vinegar  or  lemon-juice  to  table 
with  it. 

Sugar,  Small  Ornaments  of.— Soak  a 
little  gum  tragacanth  in  water.  Make  it  into  a 
paste  by  mixing  double  refined  powdered  sugar 
upon  it.  Colour  this  with  cochineal,  spinach- 
juice,  yolk  of  egg,  chocolate,  or  indigo,  &c.,  to 
give  it  the  desired  tinge,  and  mould  it  to  any 
shape,  l’rctty  ornaments  may  bo  thus  made 
for  cakos  and  ywcet  dishes. 

Sugar,  Varieties  of.  — The  sugar  met 
with  m commerce  is  usually  of  four  kinds — 


brown,  or  muscovado  sugar,  clayed  sugar,  re- 
fined or  loaf  sugar,  and  sugar  candy.  The  dif- 
ference between  one  sort  of  sugar  and  another 
depends  altogether  on  the  different  mode  in 
which  it  is  prepared. 

1.  Brown , or  Muscovado  Sugar. — The  plants 
or  canes  being  crushed  in  a mill,  the  juice 
having  passed  through  a strainer  is  collected 
in  the  clarifier,  where  it  is  first  exposed  to  the 
action  of  a gentle  fire,  after  being  “ tempered” 
(mixed  with  alkali)  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  separation  of  the  liquor  from  its 
impurities.  It  is  then  conveyed  into  the  large 
evaporating  copper,  and  successively  into  two 
others,  each  of  smaller  size,  the  superintending 
boiler  freeing  it,  during  the  process,  from  the 
scum  and  feculent  matters  which  rise  to  the 
surface.  The  syrup  then  reaches  the  last  cop- 
per vessel,  called  the  “ striking  tache,”  where 
it  is  boiled  till  sufficiently  concentrated  to  be 
capable  of  granulating  in  the  cooler,  whence  it 
is  transferred  with  the  least  possible  delay  to 
prevent  charring.  Here  it  soon  ceases  to  be 
a liquid,  and  when  fully  crystallised  is  put  into 
hogsheads  (called  “potting”)  placed  on  their 
ends  in  the  curing-house,  with  several  aper- 
tures in  their  bottoms,  through  which  the 
molasses  drain  into  a cistern  below.  In  this 
state  they  remain  till  properly  cured,  when  the 
casks  are  filled  up  and  prepared  for  shipment. 

2.  Clayed  Sugar  is  prepared  by  taking  the 
j uice,  as  in  the  case  of  muscovado  sugar,  when 
boiled  to  a proper  consistency,  and  pouring  it 
into  conical  pots  with  the  apex  downwards. 
These  pots  have  a hole  at  the  lower  extremity, 
through  which  the  molasses  or  syrup  is  allowed 
to  drain.  After  this  draining  has  continued  for 
some  time  a stratum  of  moistened  clay  is  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  pots,  the  moisture  of 
which,  percolating  through  the  mass,  is  found 
to  contribute  powerfully  to  its  purification. 

3.  Bcfined  Sugar  may  be  prepared  from  mus- 
covado or  clayed  sugar  by  re-dissolving  the 
sugar  in  water,  and  after  boiling  it  with  some 
purifying  substance,  pouring  it  as  before  into 
conical  pots,  which  are  again  covered  with 
moistened  clay.  A repetition  of  this  process 
produces  double-refined  sugar;  but  a variety 
of  improved  processes  are  now  resorted  to. 

4.  Sugar  Candy.  — Solutions  of  brown  or 
clayed  sugar  boiled  until  they  become  thick, 
and  then  removed  into  a hot  room,  formed  upon 
sticks  or  strings  put  into  the  vessels  for  that 
purpose  into  crystals  or  candy. 

Sugar  Vinegar. — Put  eight  pounds  of  the 
coarsest  and  cheapest  moist  sugar  into  five 
gallons  of  water.  Stir  the  liquor  well,  boil 
it,  skimming  carefully  till  the  scum  ceases  to 
rise.  Pour  it  into  a cask,  and  when  it  is  luke- 
warm put  into  it  a thick  piece  of  toast  well- 
covered  with  fresh  yeast.  Leave  it  open  for 
four  or  five  days,  then  paste  a piece  of  paper 
over  the  bung-hole,  and  prick  it  in  three  or 
four  places  with  a pin.  Keep  it  in  a warm  dry 
place  till  it  is  ready,  then  draw  it  off,  and  bottle 
it.  Before  bottling  it,  bcil  it  a quarter  of  a 
minute,  as  this  will  keep  it  from  becoming 
thick  and  cloudy.  Tho  vessels  containing  tho 
vinogar  should  not  be  quite  filled,  nor  should 
the  vinegar  be  kept  entirely  from  the  air.  If 
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this  vinegar  is  made  in  March  or  April,  it  will 
he  ready  for  bottling  in  September. 

Sugar  Vinegar  (another  way). — To  every 
gallon  of  water  add  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar 
and  little  yeast.  Have  it  exposed  to  the  sun 
for  six  months  in  a vessel  slightly  stopped. 

Sugar  Vinegar,  Strong.— Put  a gallon 
of  water  into  a stewpan  with  soven  pounds  of 
coarse  moist  sugar,  stir  it  for  a minuto  or  two, 
then  boil  it  for  half  an  hour,  and  carefully 
remove  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Pour  it  out,  and 
when  it  is  ncw-milk-warm,  or  from  sixty  to 
sixty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit,  put  into  it  a thick 
piece  of  toast  well  covered  with  fresh  yeast. 
Let  it  stand  for  two  days,  and  stir  frequently. 
Put  it  into  a cask,  paste  a piece  of  paper  over 
the  bung-hole,  and  put  it  in  a warm  dry  place. 
Let  it  stand  till  ready,  then  bottle  for  use. 
This  strong  vinegar,  will  he  found  excellent  for 
all  purposes. 

Sugar,  Wholesomeness  of.— Sugar  is 
nutritious,  antiseptic,  and  laxative.  In  mode- 
rate quantities  it  is  wholesome,  but  from  its 
tendency  to  ferment  it  is  apt  in  some  consti- 
tutions to  produce  flatulency,  heat,  and  thirst. 
It  should  not  be  made  too  free  with  by  those 
who  wish  to  preserve  their  teeth  white  and 
sound. 

Sughlio,  Italian.— This  preparation  is 
simply  stock  which  has  been  made  of  wine 
instead  of  water.  It  is  appropriately  seasoned 
with  herbs  and  spices,  and  various  delicacies, 
such  as  fowls,  game,  macaroni,  &c.,  are  cooked 
in  it.  If  the  meat  of  which  the  stock  is  made 
he  taken  up  before  it  is  too  much  dressed,  it 
will  of  itself  form  an  excellent  dish. 

Sultana  Raisins. — Sultana  raisins  hardly 
possess  sufficient  flavour  to  he  used  alone  in 
puddings  or  cakes,  hut  they  are  excellent  when 
mixed  with  other  kinds,  such  as  valencias  or 
muscatels.  They  are  very  convenient  because 
they  are  stoneless,  though  they  have  a good 
many  little  stalks  about  them  which  need  to 
he  carefully  picked  out  before  the  raisins  are 
used. 

Summer  Beverages. — Recipes  for  va- 
rious summer  beverages  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  headings.  We  give  here  how- 
ever, a few  additional  recipes. 

Aerated  Beverages. — These  may  be  enjoyed 
in  every  household  by  the  employment  of  a 
gazogene.  This  is  a portable  apparatus  for 
aerating  water  and  other  liquids.  It  is  to  be 
obtained  in  many  different  forms,  but  in  all  the 
principle  is  the  same.  In  one  compartment 
powders  are  placed  for  generating  carbonic  acid 
gas,  in  another  is  the  liquid  to  be  aerated. 
The  two  compartments  communicate  with  each 
Other  by  a suitable  tube,  and  a second  tube 
furnished  with  a spring  tap  affords  a means  of 
exit  for  the  aerated  liquid.  By  means  of  the 
gazogene  water,  wine,  ale,  &c.,  may  in  a few 
minutes  bo  rendered  brisk  and  piquant  by 
means  of  carbonic  acid.  By  the  employment  of 
fruit  syrups  manufactured  from  English  and 
foreign  fruits,  tho  most  delicious  aerated  sum- 
mer beverages  may  bo  produced. 

“Bomba." — This  a pleasant  drink  common  in 


Italy.  It  is  made  by  blanching  about  two 
ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  and  rubbing  them 
down  to  a smooth  pulp  in  a mortar  with  an 
equal  weight  of  sugar;  to  this  a single  bitter 
almond  should  be  added,  and  also  rubbed  down  to 
a paste.  One  quart  of  water  should  be  gradually 
added  in  a fine  stream  to  this  pulp,  an  assistant 
keeping  the  pestle  continually  rolling  to  insure 
perfect  admixture.  This  is  peculiarly  grateful 
and  delicate  in  taste. 

Cheese  or  Milk  Whey. — This  is  an  excellent 
drink  in  summer-time.  So  also  is  buttermilk, 
especially  when  the  cows  feed  on  good  fresh 
herbage.  In  northern  countries,  buttermilk  is 
kept  till  it  becomes  sour,  and  separates  into 
a curd  or  whey,  which  possesses  considerable 
acidity,  but  notwithstanding  is  exceedingly 
wholesome,  and  forms  a refreshing  beverage. 
In  the  North  it  is  a common  drink  with  la- 
bourers. 

Cider  Cup. — Take  two  bottles  of  cider,  two 
glassfuls  of  sherry,  and  one  of  liqueur.  Add 
the  juice  of  one  lemon  and  half  of  the  peel  cut 
thin,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  pounded  sugar, 
and  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  to  a froth  and 
poured  over  the  mixture.  Ice  well. 

Cool  Tankard. — Put  into  a quart  of  mild  ale 
a wine-glassful  of  white  wine,  the  same  of 
brandy  and  capillaire,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and 
a little  piece  of  the  rind.  Add  a sprig  of  borage 
or  balm,  a bit  of  toasted  bread,  and  nutmeg 
grated  on  the  top. 

Cooling  Brink. — Dissolve  six  table-spoonfuls 
of  pounded  sugar  in  a tumblerful  of  water, 
pour  it  into  a large  jug  with  a bottle  of 
claret;  stir,  and  add  one  bottle  of  champagne 
and  two  of  soda  water,  and  ice  well. 

Cranberry  Brink. — Put  a tea-cupful  of  cran- 
berries into  a cupful  of  water,  and  mash  them. 
Boil,  in  the  meantime,  two  quarts  of  water  with 
one  large  spoonful  of  oatmeal  and  a bit  of 
lemon-peel ; add  the  cranberries,  and  sugar  (but 
not  too  much,  otherwise  the  fine  sharpness  of 
the  fruit  will  be  destroyed),  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  white  wine,  or  less,  according  to  taste ; boil 
for  half  an  hour,  and  strain. 

Curds  and  Whey  (a  cheap  method). — Add  six 
grains  of  citric  acid  to  a wine-glassful  of  milk, 
and  the  resffit  will  be  a pleasant  acidulous 
whey  and  a fine  curd. 

Curds  and  Whey  (Italian  method).  — Take 
several  of  tho  rough  coats  that  line  the  gizzards 
of  turkeys  and  fowls,  cleanse  from  the  dirt-,  rub 
well  with  salt,  and  hang  them  up  to  dry;  when 
required  for  use,  break  off  some  of  the  skin, 
pour  boiling  water  on,  digest  for  eight  or  nine 
hours,  and  use  the  same  as  rennet. 

Fruit  Beverages. — These  may  be  manufactured 
from  nearly  all  the  fruits  which  can  be  made 
into  jams.  The  jam  is  to  be  prepared  as  usual, 
and  a small  portion,  say  .about  two  ounces, 
stirred  in  a quart  of  water.  For  summer  use 
tho  following  jams  or  pulps  are  specially  re- 
freshing:— Tamarinds  (very  much  used  in  Italy, 
especially  in  conjunction  with  effervescent 
waters),  black-currant  jelly,  raspbeny  jam, 
vinegar,  or  syrup,  applo  jelly,  and  quince  jam. 

Ginger  Beer  (Dr.  Kitchiner's  recipe).— To 
eleven  gallons  of  water  put  ten  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar,  half  a pound  of  bruised  ginger,  the  rind 
of  four  lemons,  and  the  whites  of  four  eggs 
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beaten  into  a strong  froth;  mix  them  all  well 
together  whilo  cold,  and  put  the  preparation 
into  a copper.  As  soon  as  it  boils,  skim  it  well, 
and  then  pour  it  into  a cooler,  and  put  to  it 
two  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar  and  the  inside  of 
six  lemons  sliced  and  the  pips  taken  out.  W hen 
( it  is  nearly  cold,  put  into  a cloth  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  yeast,  and  pour  the  liquor  in  upon 
it.  When  done  working,  bung  it  up,  and.  let  it 
stand  a fortnight ; then  bottle  it  off,  and  it  will 
, be  fit  for  drinking  in  about  ten  days. 

Ginger  Beer  (other  ways). — -Take  a pound  and 
a half  of  common  brown  sugar  or  treacle,  a 
gallon  and  a half  of  water,  an  ounce  of  ground 
ginger,  and  a lemon  if  liked.  Boil,  and  then 
add  yeast.  2.  Dissolve  four  ounces  of  candied 
ginger  in  two  gallons  and  a quarter  of  boiling 
water,  add  two  pounds  of  sugar,  one  ounce 
of  powdered  citric  acid,  when  nearly  cold,  and 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  yeast. 

Lemonade. — This  favourite  beverage  is  easily 
made  and  extremely  refreshing.  To  make  a 
quart,  take  two  lemons  or  more,  according  to 
taste,  pare  thinly  off  a little  of  the  rind,  or  rub 
lumps  of  sugar  upon  it.  Squeeze  out  the  juice 
of  the  fruit,  and  mix  it  with  two  ounces  of 
white  sugar,  including  what  has  been  rubbed 
upon  the  lemons.  Add  boiling  hot  water,  and 
when  cool  enough  strain  the  liquor.  Dilute 
the  preparation  with  water  to  the  strength 
required.  Should  lemons  not  be  in  season, 
syrup  of  lemons  may  be  used,  or  crystallised 
citric  acid  and  sugar,  adding  a few  drops  of  the 
essence  of  lemon.  Lemonade,  like  all  similar 
drinks,  is  rendered  much  more  refreshing  by 
being  iced. 

Lemonade  (au  lait). — Take  half  a pint  of  lemon- 
juice,  the  same  of  white  wine,  three-quarters  of 
a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  a quart  of  boiling 
water.  Mix,  and  when  cold  add  a pint  of  boil- 
ing milk.  Let  it  stand  twelve  hours,  then  pom- 
through  a jelly-bag.  This  makes  two  quarts  ; 
about  seven  lemons  will  produce  half  a pint  of 
juice. 

Lemonade  (Soyer’s  recipe). — Thinly  peel  the 
third  part  of  a lemon,  which  put  into  a basin 
with  two  tabic-spoonfuls  of  sugar.  Roll  the 
lemon  with  your  hand  upon  the  table  to  soften 
it;  cut  it  in  two  lengthwise,  squeeze  the  juice 
over  the  peel,  &c.,  stir  round  for  a minute 
with  a spoon  to  form  a sort  of  syrup,  pour  over 
a pint  of  water,  mix  well,  and  remove  the  pips ; 
it  will  then  be  ready  for  use.  If  a very  large 
lemon  and  full  of  juice  and  very  fresh,  you 
may  make  a pint  and  a half  to  a quart,  adding 
sugar  and  peel  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
water.  The  juice  only  of  the  lemon  and  sugar 
will  make  lemonade,  but  it  will  then  be  deprived 
of  the  aroma  which  the  rind  contains,  the  said 
rind  being  generally  thrown  away. 

Mint  Julep. — Put  about  a dozen  of  the  young 
sprigs  of  mint  into  a tumbler.  Add  a table- 
spoonful  of  white  sugar,  half  a wine-glassful 
of  peach,  and  tho  same  of  common  brandy, 
then  fill  up  the  tumbler  with  pounded  ice. 

Nectar. — This  is  a very  simple  and  pleasant 
drink,  and  generally  liked.  Dissolve  two 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar  in  three  quarts  of  hot 
water.  When  cool,  add  quito  half  an  ounce  of 
tartaric  or,  preferably,  citric  acid,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  fresh  essence  of  lemon.  Colour 


according  to  fancy  with  burnt  sugar,  strain, 
and  bottle.  This  preparation  will  keep  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  is  the  better  for  being  made  a 
few  days  before  it  is  wanted. 

Orangeade. — Squeeze  out  the  juice  of  an 
orange,  pom  boiling  water  on  a little  of  the 
peel,  and  cover  it  close.  Boil  water  and  sugar 
to  a thin  syrup,  and  skim  it.  When  all  are 
cold,  mix  the  juice,  the  infusion,  and  the  syrup 
with  as  much  more  water  as  will  make  a rich 
drink.  Strain  through  a jelly -bag,  and  ice. 

Orgeat. — Blanch  and  pound  three-quarters  of 
a pound  of  sweet-almonds  and  thirty  bitter 
ones  with  a table-spoonful  of  water.  Stir  in 
by  degrees  two  pints  of  water  and  three  pints 
of  milk,  and  strain  the  whole  through  a cloth. 
Dissolve  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  in  a pint  of 
water,  boil,  skim  well,  and  mix  with  the  almond 
water,  adding  two  table-spoonfuls  of  orange- 
flower  water  and  a tea-cupful  of  good  brandy. 

Quince  Syrup. — Grate  quinces,  pass  the  pulp 
through  a sieve,  then  set  it  before  the  fire  for 
the  juice  to  settle  and  clarify;  strain,  and  add 
a pound  of  sugar  (boiled  down)  to  every  four 
ounces  of  juice ; remove  from  the  fire,  and  when 
cold  bottle  for  use.  A table-spoonful  of  this 
syrup  will  flavour  a pint  of  water. 

' Raspberry  Vinegar. — This  is  made  by  squeez- 
ing the  juice  of  three  quarts  of  raspberries  into 
a quart  of  vinegar,  and  then  simmering  the 
vinegar  for  about  a quarter  of  an  horn  with 
two  pounds  of  sugar  in  an  earthen  pipkin  not 
glazed  with  lead.  When  cold  it  is  to  be  corked; 
and  a small  spoonful  of  this  in  a glassful  of 
water  makes  a very  cooling  and  refreshing 
drink.  (For  other  ways  see  Raspberry  Vinegar.) 

Sherry  Cobbler.- — Take  some  very  fine  and 
clean  ice,  break  it  into  small  pieces,  fill  a tumbler 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  with  it,  put  a 
table-spoonful  of  plain  syrup,  capillaire,  or  any 
other  flavour — some  prefer  strawberry — add  the 
quarter  of  the  zest  of  a lemon  and  a few  drops 
of  the  juice.  Fill  with  sherry,  stir  it  up,  and 
let  it  stand  for  five  or  six  minutes.  Sip  gently 
through  a straw. 

Sodaic  Powders. — Take  five  drachms  of  citric 
or  tartaric  acid,  pound  it  fine,  and  divide  it  into 
twelve  parts,  folding  each  in  white  paper.  Take 
six  drachms  of  carbonate  of  soda,  pound  it  fine, 
and  fold  it  in  blue  paper.  Half  fill  two  half- 
pint tumblers  with  water ; stir  into  one  a 
powder  from  the  white  paper,  in  the  other  one 
from  the  blue ; when  the  powders  are  quite  dis- 
solved pour  one  to  the  other,  and  perfect  soda 
water  will  be  instantaneously  produced  in  its 
utmost  perfection. 

Supreme  Nectar. — Put  into  a nine-gallon  cask 
six  pounds  of  moist  sugar-,  five  ounces  of  bruised 
ginger,  four  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  four 
lemons,  eight  ounces  of  yeast,  and  seven  gallons 
of  boiling  water.  Work  two  or  three  days, 
strain,  add  brandy  one  pint,  bung  very  close, 
and  in  fourteen  days  bottle  and  wire  down. 

Tamarind  Prink. — Boil  three  pints  of  water 
with  an  ounce  and  a half  of  tamarinds,  throe 
ounces  of  currants,  and  two  ounces  of  stoned 
raisins,  till  about  a third  has  evaporated. 
Strain,  add  a bit  of  lomon-pool,  which  is  to  bo 
removed  in  half  an  hour,  then  cool. 

Vinegar  and  Water. — “ It  is  commonly  known 
that  cold  water  is  dangerous  when  used  by 
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persons  heated  with  labour  or  by  any  severe 
■exorcise  ; and  yet  it  is  necessary  to  supply  the 
waste  and  exhaustion  of  perspiration  in  some 
way  or  other.  When  spirits  or  wine  are  addod 
in  small  quantities  to  the  water  it  may  bo  used, 
even  if  cold,  with  little  danger-;  but  severe 
labour  or  exercise  excites  a danger  of  fever,  and 
that  fever  is  increased  by  spirits  or  fermented 
liquor  of  any  kind.  On  this  account,  Dr.  Rush, 
in  one  of  his  publications,  recommends  that 
labourers  in  the  fields,  particularly  at  har- 
vest-time, should  allay  their  thirst  by  water  con- 
taining a small  quantity  of  vinegar:  about  a 
■tea-spoonful  to  half  a pint  of  water,  which 
would  have  the  desired  effect  without  stimu- 
lating or  increasing  the  heat  of  tho  body ; and 
Re  states  that  those  labourers  who  have  used 
this  beverage  have  found  themselves  moro 
refreshed  and  less  exhausted  at  night  than 
when  they  drank  water  with  spirits.  This  is 
not  a modern  practice  merely  ; for  the  Romans 
used  vinegar  to  mix  with  water  for  the  drink 
■of  their  soldiers.” 

Summer  Diet. — With  change  of  weather 
all  sensible  people  change  their  diet.  In  sum- 
mer fish  should  replace  meat  hoth  at  breakfast 
and  luncheon,  while  fresh  salads  and  well- 
cooked  fruit  should  be  taken  instead  of  indi- 
gestible pastry  and  innutritious  confections. 
Milk  and  water  may  be  taken  by  children  and 
young  people  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age, 
or,  for  those  who  prefer  it,  the  milk  may  be 
combined  with  some  natural  mineral  water. 
No  more  powerful  stimulant  should  he  taken 
than  claret  or  sherry  by  those  who  feel  they 
must  have  something  more  than  water,  while 
they  who  are  wise  will  adopt  the  most  simple 
form  of  diet,  and  avoid  all  unnatural  ex- 
tremes. 

Summer  Fruit  Salad. — Take  one  or 
two  kinds  of  freshly-gathered  finely-flavoured 
fruit.  Pick  it,  put  it  into  a glass  dish,  and  stir 
into  it  a dessert-spoonful  of  sherry,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  water,  and  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
powdered  loaf  sugar  to  each  pint  of  fruit.  Lot 
it  remain  in  a cool  place  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  serve  with  cream  instead  of  a tart. 


fresh  lettuce.  Divide  into  thin  slices,  tho 
cucumber  having  of  course  been  peeled  before 
it  was  cut,  and  sprinkle  a little  salt  over  the 
vegetables.  Cover  the  dish,  and  let  it  remain 
untouched  for  two  hours.  Drain  off  the  liquor, 
and  add  four  table-spoonfuls  of  pickled  red 
cabbage,  or  six  or  eight  red  radishes  cut  up 
small.  Pour  some  good  salad-sauce  over  all, 
toss  the  vegetables  lightly  together,  and  serve. 
Half  an  ounce  of  mixed  chervil-leaves  mixed 
with  the  salad  will  improve  its  flavour. 

Superior  Sauce  for  Flavouring 
Stews,  & C. — Take  one  table-spoonful  of 
finely-grated  horseradish,  mix  with  it  a table- 
spoonful of  curry-powder,  a salt-spoonful  of 
cayenne,  the  grated  rind  of  a fresh  lemon,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  ground  ginger,  a tea-spoonful 
of  mustard-seed,  a quarter  of  a nutmeg,  grated, 
a salt-spoonful  of  celery,  half  a dozen  pickled 
walnuts,  and  an  ounce  of  garlic.  Mix  these 
ingredients  thoroughly,  and  pour  upon  them 
a quart  of  ketchup,  a pint  of  port,  half  a pint 
of  soy,  the  strained  juice  of  three  lemons,  and 
a table-spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovy.  Bottle 
the  mixture,  cork  closely,  and  store  in  a warm 
place.  Shake  the  bottle  occasionally  and  also 
before  using  the  sauce.  It  may  be  used  at  the 
end  of  a week  or  two,  but  will  improve  with 
age. 

Superlative  Soup  (Dr.  Kitehiner’s).— 
Take  four  pounds  of  the  shin  of  beef,  and  cut 
it  into  six  pieces.  Fry  a large  onion  cut 
small  in  dripping,  add  the  pieces  of  meat, 
and  shake  the  pan  to  keep  them  from  burning. 
Dredge  upon  them  gradually  six  ounces  of 
flour,  and  stir  all  well  together  for  five  minutes. 
Pour  in  gradually  three  quarts  of  boiling 
water.  Let  the  liquor  boil,  and  carefully 
remove  tho  scum  as  it  rises.  Add  salt  and 
pepper  and  a tea-spoonful  of  ground  allspice. 
Draw  tho  pan  to  the  side,  and  simmer  its 
contents  gently  for  three  hours  and  a half. 
Take  the  meat  out,  and  servo  it  on  a dish 
separately,  with  dressed  vegetables.  Serve  the 
soup  in  a tureen.  Time,  three  hours  and  a half 
to  simmer  the  liquor. 

Supper  Dish,  French  ( see  French  Supper 


Summer  Pudding.  — Beat  five  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour  smoothly  with  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  milk.  Add  gradually  three-quarters  of 
a pint  of  boiling  milk,  and  boil  the  mixture, 
stirring  it  all  the  time,  for  five  minutes.  Pour 
it  out,  and  let  it  become  partially  cool,  then 
add  two  fresh  eggs  and  half  a tea-cupful  of 
sugar.  Beat  the  hatter  briskly  for  a few 
minutos,  and  stir  in  a tea-cupful  of  fresh  summer 
fruit  of  any  kind.  Put  the  mixture  into  a 
buttered  bowl,  tie  it  securely  in  a floured  cloth, 
plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling 
quickly  till  done  enough.  Turn  it  out,  and 
servo  immediately.  Send  sweet  sauce  or  pow- 
dered sugar  to  table  with  it.  Time  to  bod,  an 
hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  9d.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Summer  Pickle  ( see  Pickle,  Summer, 
for  Present  Use). 

Summer  Vegetable  Salad.— Tako  half 
a pound  of  raw  artichoke  bottoms,  half  a pound 
■of  fresh  cucumber,  and  tho  heart  of  a firm 


Dish). 

Supper  or  Luncheon,  Apples  for. 

Peel  the  apples,  leaving  an  inch  of  the  stalks. 
Put  them  in  a saucepan,  cover  them  with  cold 
water,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  till  they  are 
tender  throughout.  Take  them  up  before  they 
are  broken,  put  them  on  a dish,  sprinkle  pow- 
dered sugar  thickly  upon  them,  and  serve  hot  or 
cold.  Cream  or  milk  may  be  eaten  with  them. 


Suppers. — The  modern  practice  cf  dining 
,o  has  all  but  put  an  end  to  tho  hot  heavy 
ppers  which  were  once  so  much  in  vogue. 
)w-a-days  supper  partakes  moro  of  the  nature 
a light  refreshment  than  of  a solid  meal,  and 
a ugh,  when  a Large  party  has  been  given, 
bstantial  viands  need  to  bo  provided,  they  are 
ually  served  cold.  This  affords  an  excellent 
port  unity  for  tho  display  of  good  taste s and 
senility,  and  with  these  and  a moderate  shar 
bright  glass  and  china,  and  snowy  n«pery. 
mpper-table  may  be  laid  out  handsomely  at  a 
, nurativelv  trifling  cost.  Nothing  so  much 
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improves  the  appearance  of  a supper-table  as 
plenty  of  flowers.  When  these  can  bo  had  they 
should  be  placed  not  only  in  the  centre  of  the 
table,  but  here  and  there  upon  it.  A small  vaso 
may  be  placed  before  each  guest.  A supper-room 
should  be  brilliantly  lighted.  The  table  should 
be  covered  with  a white  cloth.  The  most  orna- 
mental dishes  should  be  placed  in  the  centre, 
with  the  smaller  ones  surrounding  them.  The 
colours  and  flavours  of  the  various  dishes  should 
contrast  (care  being  talcen  that  there  are  not 
too  many  white  dishes) , and  the  table  should  be 
neither  overcrowded  nor  too  much  broken  up. 
The  dishes  exactly  opposite  each  other  should 
correspond  in  shape  and  size.  As  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  eye  should  be  pleased  as  well  as 
the  palate,  particular  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  garniture  of  the  dishes.  Articles  that 
will  allow, of  it  should  be  glazed  and  orna- 
mented with  artificial  flowers,  &c.  Meited 
lard,  thinned  with  a little  salad-oil,  may.  be 
used  for  decorating  hams  and  tongues  ;.  raised 
pies  should  be  covered  with  clear  aspic  jelly 
cut  into  dice,  and  everything  should  be  lightly 
and  gracefully  arranged.  Bright  parsleyr, 
scraped  horseradish,  cut  lemon,  red  beetroot, 
hard-boiled  eggs,  &c.,  will  all  be  needed  for 
garniture.  Sweet  dishes  may  be  ornamented 
with  crackers.  Precise  instructions  cannot  of 
course  be  given  as  to  the  details  of  a supper-table, 
as  these  must  be  regulated  by  the  means  of  the 
host,  the  resources  of  the  establishment,  the 
size  of  the  room,  and  the  length  and  shape  of 
the  table.  A list  of  articles  suitable  for  supper 
may,  however,  be  useful,  and  we  subjoin  one. 
Roast  game  or  poultry,  cold  meats  of  various 
kinds,  hams,  tongues,  galantines,  raised  pies, 
boiled  fowls,  oyster  patties,  sandwiches,  collared 
eels,  lobster  Salads,  mayonnaise  of  salmon,  &c. 
To  these  may  be  added  sweet  dishes,  such  as 
creams,  jellies,  custards,  trifles,  blancmanges, 
cakes,  tarts,  puffs,  preserved  or  dried  fruits, 
rice,  sago,  &c.,  in  various  forms,  compotes  of 
fruit,  fancy  pastry,  dishes  of  fresh  fruit,  bon- 
bons. When  the  supper  is  a standing  one,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  and  to  facilitate  opera- 
tions, game  and  poultry  should  be  cut  up,  meat 
sliced,  and  everything  placed  so  that  it  may  be 
served  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  Some- 
times a plate  of  hot  soup  is  served  to  each 
guest  at  the  commencement  of  supper,  and 
proves  a welcome  refreshment. 

Suppers,  Wholesomeness  of.— In  the 
time  ot  Elizabeth,  the  nobility  and  gentry 
were  accustomed  to  dine  at  eleven,  to  sup  be- 
tween five  and  six,  and  go  to  bed  at  ten. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  any  argument 
in  favour  of  this  meal,  founded  upon  the 
healthy  condition  of  cur  ancestors,  must  be 
fallacious.  By  supper,  in  modern  times,  we 
understand  a late  meal  just  before  bedtime. 
But  as  sleep  is  not  favourable  to  every  stage 
of  digestion,  it  is  vary  questionable  whether 
retiring  to  rest  with  a full  stomach  can,  under 
•any  circumstances,  bo  salutary.  During  the 
first  part  of  tho  process,  or  that  of  chymification, 
a person  so  situated  may  perhaps  sleep  quietly, 
unless  indeed  tho  morbid  distention  of  the 
stomach  should  impede  respiration  and  occasion 
distress;  but  when  tho  food  has  passed  out 
of  tho  stomach,  and  tho  processes  of  chylifi- 
60— x.e. 


cation  and  sanguification  have  been  established, 
the  natural  propensity  of  the  body  is.  for  ac- 
tivity, and  the  invalid  awakes  at  this  period 
and  remains . in  a feverish  state  for  some 
hours.  Upon  this  general  principle,  then,  sup- 
pers are  to  be  avoided;  that  is  to  say,  hearty 
suppers  which  require  the  active  powers  of 
the  stomach  for  their  digestion.  The  same 
objection  cannot  be  urged  against  a light  re- 
past, which  is  generally  useful  to  dyspeptics; 
and  it  has  been  truly  and  facetiously  observed 
that  1 ‘ some  invalids  need  not  put  on.  their 
nightcaps  if  they  do  not  first  bribe  their  sto- 
machs to  good  behaviour.”  An  egg  lightly 
boiled,  or  a piece  of  dry  toast,  with  a small 
quantity  of  white-wine  negus,  will  often  secure 
a tranquil  night,  which  would  otherwise  be 
passed  with  restlessness.  Amongst  the  intel- 
lectual part  of  the  community  there  has  ever 
existed  a very  strong  predilection  in  favour  of 
suppers ; the  labour  of  the  day  has  been  per- 
formed ; tho  hour  is  sacred  to  conviviality,  and 
the  period  is  one  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
interrupted  by  the  calls  of  business.  . To  those 
in  health  some  indulgence  may  occasionally  be 
allowed  ; but  the  physician  should  be  cautious 
how  he  gives  his  sanction  to  their  wholesome- 
ness. The  hilarity  which  is  felt  at  this  period 
of  the  day  must  not  be  received  a3  a signal  for 
repairing  to  the  banquet,  but  as  an  indication 
of  the  sanguification  of  the  previous  meal. — Dr. 
Far  is. 

“Much,”  says  Dr.  Spenser  Thomson,  “has 
been  said  respecting  the  wholesomeness  of 
eating  suppers — much  depends  on  circum- 
stances. Generally  speaking,  animal  food  once 
a day  is  sufficient  for  most ; if,  therefore,  an 
individual  for  whom  it  is  enough,  after  a suf- 
ficiently good  meat-dinner,  adds  a superfluous 
meat-supper  shortly  before  retiring  to  rest, 
there  can  be  little  wonder  if  he  pays  the  penalty 
in  sleep  disturbed  by  dreams  and  nightmare, 
and  by  a furred  tongue  and  unrefreshing 
waking  in  the  morning.  This  is  especially  the 
case  if  the  superfluity  is  indulged  in  after  a 
dinner  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  If 
dinner  is  early,  if  much  exercise  is  taken  be- 
tween that  and  the  evening  meal,  and  if  supper 
is  not  eaten  at  too  late  an  hour,  many  persons 
can  take  with  benefit  a moderate  proportion  of 
animal  food.  It  certainly  is  better  not  to  eat  a 
meal  heavy,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  before 
a period  of  inactivity  and  sleep  so  prolonged 
as  that  of  the  night ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
much  of  the  bad  character  of  supper  as  a meal 
has  arisen  from  its  being  so  often  one  of  super- 
fluity. Those  to  whom  suppers  are  most  in- 
jurious are  the  plethoric,  or  such  as  suffer 
from  head  symptoms.  Some  persons,  however, 
especially  dyspeptic  invalids,  do  themselves 
harm  by  abstaining  from  suppers  of  every  kind, 
even  after  the  principal  meal  has  been  taken 
early  in  the  day.  They  do  this  under  tho  idea 
that  all  suppers  are  bad,  and  suffer  in  conse- 
quence from  uneasy  sensations  in  the  stomach 
during  the  night  and  from  a sense  of  exhaustion 
in  the  morning,  both  of  which  may  be  pre- 
vented by  a moderate  suppor  of  light  food,  such 
as  is  generally  found  to  agree  best;  many  a 
dyspeptic  will  find  his  morning  meal  better 
digested  after  a light  suppor  than  without.” 
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Supreme  Sauce. — Supreme  sauce  is  very 
highly  esteemed,  yet  cooks  do  not  always  agree 
as  to  the  mode  of  preparing  it.  Two  methods 
are  here  given No.  1 . Take  half  a pint  of  stock 
which  has  been  made  with  veal  and  chickcn-bonos. 
Thicken  this  with  white  roux,  and  stir  it  until 
it  is  smooth  and  coats  the  spoon.  Take  equal 
portions  of  parsley,  cress,  and  tarragon-leaves. 
Put  these  into  scalding  water  for  two  minutes ; 
then  drain  and  mince  them  finely.  Stir  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  the  chopped  herbs  into  the 
sauce,  and  add  salt  and  white  pepper.  Care- 
fully add  a dessert-spoonful  of  strained  lemon- 
juice  to  the  sauce  before  serving.  No.  2.  Put 
the  bones  of  a dressed  chicken  into  a sauce- 
pan with  an  onion,  a small  bunch  of  sweet 
kerbs,  and  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  grated 
nutmeg.  Pour  upon  them  a pint  of  good 
veal  stock,  and  simmer  this  till  it  is  strong 
and  pleasantly  flavoured.  Strain  it,  thicken  it 
with  white  roux,  and  boil  it  till  the  sauce  coats 
the  spoon.  Pour  it  out,  stir  into  it  a small  slice 
of  fresh  butter  until  dissolved,  and  add  a flavour- 
ing of  milk  of  almonds.  This  sauce  is  generally 
poured  over  the  fish  or  meat  with  which  it  is 
served. 

Susie’s  Pudding  {see  Aunt  Susie’s 
Pudding). 

Sussex  Pudding. — Mix  ingredients  as 
for  ordinary  suet  pudding.  Make  it  into  a stiff 
paste  witii  cold  water,  and  knead  it  well.  Roll 
it  to  the  shape  of  a bolster,  tie  it  in  a cloth, 
plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil 
quickly  for  an  hour.  Take  it  up,  cut  it  into 
slices  the  third  of  an  inch  thick,  and  put  these 
into  the  dripping- tin  under  a roasting  joint. 
When  they  are  slightly  browned  and  soaked 
with  dripping,  serve  them  with  the  meat.  Time 
to  soak  in  the  dripping,  about  twenty  minutes. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons.  Probable 
cost,  2d. 

Swan. — Two  or  three  hundred  years  ago 
the  swan  was  looked  upon  as  an  elegant 
fashionable  dish.  Now  swans  are  but  seldom 
dressed  for  the  table,  though  their  flesh  is  said 
to  be  both  tender  and  delicious.  Occasionally 
at  special  dinners  a swan  makes  part  of  the  bill 
of  fare,  and  is  always  highly  appreciated.  The 
young  birds  or  cygnets  only  are  chosen.  If 
any  feel  inclined  to  experiment  upon  this  un- 
usual dish,  they  will  find,  in  addition  to  the 
following  recipe,  full  directions  given  under 
the  heading  Cygnet. 

Swan,  Potted. — Skin  the  swan,  and  take 
out  all  the  bones;  cut  the  flesh  into  small  pieces, 
and  pound  it  in  a mortar.  Pound  also  with  it 
some  clean  fat  bacon,  adding  a little  at  a time. 
Beat  this  up  with  the  flesh  of  the  swan,  so  as  to 
incorporate  the  two  like  an  amalgam.  When 
the  mass  has  assumed  a light  flesh-colour,  no 
more  bacon  need  bo  added.  Continue  to  beat 
the  meat  until  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  dough. 
Season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  and 
nutmeg,  all  finely  powdered  and  well  mixed 
and  beaten  up  with  it.  Put  tho  mass  now  into  a 
baking-pan  with  a good  glassful  of  port  wine  and 
the  same  quantity  of  water ; cover  the  top  with 
two  pounds  of  cold  fresh  butter.  Cover  the  pan 
with  a coarse  paste  of  flour  and  water.  Bake  it 
in  an  oven  heated  as  for  bread.  When  it  is 


done,  take  off  the  crust,  turn  out  tho  meat  into* 
a dish,  gently  squeeze  out  the  moisture,  am  I 
put  it  into  pots.  When  cold  pom-  over  i 1 
clarified  butter. 

Swans’  Eggs  ( see  Eggs,  Swans’). 

Swedish  Salad— Take  a couple  of  pickle*  j 
herrings,  cut  off  the  heads  and  tails,  remove , 
the  bones,  and  divide  the  flesh  into  dice.  Mir] 
with  these  two  apples,  peeled  and  sliced,  two 
large  boiled  potatoes  cut  into . dice,  an  equa 
quantity  of  cold  roast  beef,  and  a little  slicet  ] 
beetroot.  Add  a table -spoonful  of  sliced  gherkins  -! 
a table-spoonful  of  capers,  a table-spoonful  o:| 
shred  tarragon-leaves,  two  table-spoonfuls  o:  j 
chopped  chervil,  and  a hard-boiled  egg  fineh  : 
minced.  Season  the  salad  rather  highly  witf 
pepper,  salt,  oil,  and  vinegar.  Put  the  whole  irf 
a salad-bowl  and  serve.  A dozen  or  more  freshly- 
opened  oysters  may,  if  liked,  be  laid  upon  the 
top  of  the  salad,  and  various  additions  may  bo 
made  to  it.  Picked  shrimps,  filleted  anchovies  J 
dressed  Brussels  sprouts,  olives,  curled  celery*] 
and  green  onions  may  all  be  introduced  ar 
discretion,  and  any  other  kind  of  dried  or- 
pickled  fish  may  be  used  instead  of  herrings,  iii 
preferred. 

Sweet  and  Ornamental  Dishes.— As 

a little  experience  is  necessary  before  sweet 
and  ornamental  dishes  can  be  successfully  manu-. 
factured,  the  housekeeper  should  take  into! 
consideration  the  question  whether,  where  onei 
or  two  dishes  only  are  occasionally  required  j 
it  is  not  better  worth  her  while  to  purchased 
them  at  the  confectioner’s  than  to  attempt; 
making  them  at  home.  An  inefficient  cook  might 
quickly  waste  over  failures  ingredients  the  costs 
of  which  would  more  than  pay  for  the  purchase! 
of  ready-made  dishes.  When  these  prepara-, 
tions  are  frequently  used,  however,  there  is  no. 
doubt  that  it  is  much  more  economical  to  pre- 
pare them  at  home,  and  many  ladies,  and  1 
young  ladies  especially,  would  do  well  to 
I acquire  the  art  (for  it  is  nothing  less)  of  pre- 
j paring  delicacies  which  would,  if  successful, 
reflect  much  credit  on  their  taste  and  skill- 
The  general  rule  is,  half  an  ounce  of  gelatine ' 
to  a pint  of  liquid,  nevertheless  isinglass  and 
gelatine  vary  so  much  in  strength  and  quality,- 
that  experiment  alone  can  determine  the  exact, 
quantity  which  should  be  used.  If  the  jellies 
or  creams  are  to  be  put  into  one  large  mould.  • 
the  preparation  will  need  to  be  stiffer  than  if  : 
they  are  to  be  put  into  two  or  three  small  moulds, 
and  it  is  always  -well  to  test  a small  quantity,' 
by  putting  it  into  a cup  or  glass,  to  see  if  it  will 
become  stiff  enough  to  turn  out  in  a shape.  If 
it  does  not  do  so,  a little  more  isinglass  should 
be  added.  When  convenient  it  is  always  well 
to  set  the  moulds  in  ice  till  they  are  wanted. 
Moulds  in  which  creams  or  jellies  are  to  be  set  • 
should  always  bo  damped  before  the  preparation 
is  put  into  them.  Metal  moulds  will  spoil  the  j 
appearance  of  red  jollies,  therefore  earthenware  li 
ones  are  much  to  bo  preferred. 

Sweetbread  Kromeskies.  — Prepare  j 

tho  sweetbreads  as  for  croquettes  {see  Sweet- 
breads, Croquettes  of).  Let  the  preparation  get  J 
quite  cold,  then  divide  it  into  equal  portions,  | 
rolled  to  the  shape  of  a cork.  Place  each  one  j 
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of  these  upon  cold  hoiied  fat  hacon  which  has 
been  cut  into  thin  slices  of  a size  that  will  just 
envelop  the  mince.  Set  these  on  a dish  in  a 
cool  place  till  wanted.  Dip  them  separately 
into  frying  hatter,  and  fry  them  in  hot  fat  till 
they  are  crisp  and  lightly  browned.  Drain 
them  on  a wire  sieve  covered  with  paper,  pile 
them  on  a napkin,  then  garnish  with  fried 
parsley,  and  serve  immediately.  Time  to  fry 
the  kromeskies,  three  or  four  minutes. 

Sweetbreads.  — Sweetbreads  should  be 
chosen  as  fresh  as  possible,  as  they  very  quickly 
spoil.  There  are  two  sorts — heart  sweetbreads 
and  throat  sweetbreads.  The  heart  sweet- 
breads are  the  best,  and  also  the  most  expensive. 
In  whatever  way  sweetbreads  are  dressed,  they 
should  first  be  soaked  in  lukewarm  water  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  They  should  then  be  put 
into  boiling  water  and  simmered  gently  for  five 
or  ten  minutes,  according  to  size,  and  when 
taken  up  they  should  be  laid  in  cold  water. 
Sweetbreads  vary  considerably  in  price,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  of  the  year.  They  are  quite 
as  frequently  employed  as  ingredients  in  sundry 
made  dishes,  such  as  vol-au-vents,  ragouts, 
&c.,  as  served  alone,  and  as  they  do  not  possess 
a very  decided  natural  flavour  they  need  to 
be  accompanied  by  a highly-seasoned  sauce, 
or  they  will  taste  rather  insipid.  They  are  in 
full  season  from  May  to  August. 

Sweetbreads  (a  la  Dauphine).  — Take 
two  perfectly  fresh  sweetbreads.  Let  them 
soak  well  in  water  for  two  hours,  changing  the 
water  occasionally.  Put  them  into  boiling 
water,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  until  they 
are  firm  without  being  hard.  Put  them  in  cold 
water  for  a few  minutes,  dry  them,  and  lard 
them  evenly  with  thin  strips  of  fat  bacon. 
Take  a small  stewpan  which  has  belonging  to 
it  a lid  to  hold  live  embers.  Butter  the  in- 
side, and  put  into  it  a large  carrot  sliced  and 
a moderate-sized  onion.  Lay  one  or  two  slices 
of  bacon  on  the  vegetables,  then  put  in  the 
sweetbreads,  together  with  half  a pint  of  strong 
brown  gravy.  Sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them, 
and  stew  with  a gentle  fire  under  them  and 
plenty  of  heat  on  the  top.  Baste  frequently 
with  the  gravy  until  the  sweetbreads  are  lightly 
browned.  Add  more  gravy  as  it  is  necessary. 
Trim  the  sweetbreads  neatly,  put  them  on  a 
dish  with  the  bacon  under  them,  strain  the 
gravy  upon  them,  and  send  dressed  sorrel  or 
endive  or  tomato  sauce  to  table  with  them. 
Time  to  stew  the  sweetbreads,  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  to  5s.  each. 
Sufficient  for  a small  dish. 

Sweetbreads  (a  la  Maitre  d’  Hotel). — ■ 
Soak,  blanch,  cool,  and  trim  the  sweetbreads  in 
the  usual  way.  Lay  them  in  a saucepan,  and 
barely  cover  them  with  good  veal  gravy. 
Let  them  stew  gently  until  done  enough.  Lay 
them  on  a hot  dish,  and  havo  the  sauce  ready 
prepared  to  pour  over  them.  This  sauce  may 
he  made  as  follows  : — Take  half  a pint  of  good 
melted  butter.  Let  it  simmer  a few  minutes, 
and  skim  it  well,  then  stir  into  it  a dessert- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley,  the  strained  juico 
of  a small  lemon,  and  a little  salt  and  cayenne. 
Take  the  sauce  from  the  firo,  let  it  cool  a minute, 


stir  into  it  until  dissolved  a small  piece  of  fresh 
butter,  and  it  will  bo  ready  for  use.  Time  to 
simmer  the  sweetbread,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Sufficient,  a fine  large  sweetbread  for 
two  persons.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  to  5s. 

Sweetbreads  and  Palates,  Pie  of.— 

Take  an  equal  number  of  sweetbreads  and 
palates,  and  prepare  them  both  in  the  usual 
way  (see  Sweetbreads  and  Ox  Palates).  Let 
them  stew  till  tender  in  good  brown  gravy, 
and  lay  them  in  a dish.  Let  the  sauce  cool 
a little,  stir  into  it  the  well-pounded  yolks  of: 
two  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  pour  it  upon  the' 
meat.  Cover  the  dish  with  good  pastry,  and 
bake  in  a well-heated  oven.  When  the  pastry 
is  done  enough  the  pie  will  be  ready  for  serving. 

Sweetbreads  and  Palates  Stewed.— 

Prepare  both  palates  and  sweetbreads  in  the 
usual  way.  Cut  them  into  moderate  - sized 
pieces,  dredge  flour  upon  them,  and  fry  them 
in  hot  fat  till  they  are  lightly  browned.  Put 
them  into  a saucepan,  and  pour  upon  them  as 
much  of  the  liquor  in  which  they  are  stewed 
as  will  barely  cover  them.  Thicken  the  sauce 
with  brown  thickening,  season  with  pepper, 
salt,  grated  lemon-rind  and  nutmeg,  and.  add  a 
1 glassful  of  sherry  or  madeira.  Put  the  meat  in  a 
! dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  it.  If  liked,  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  vinegar  or  strained  lemon- 
juice  may  be  added  at  the  last  moment.  Time 
to  stew,  about  half  an  hour. 

Sweetbreads  (au  Gratin).  Second  dress- 
ing.—Take  the  remains  of  sweetbreads  which, 
have  been  stewed  in  white  or  brown  sauce. 
Put  them  in  a pie-dish,  pour  the  cold  sauce  over 
them,  and  cover  the  surface  with  finely-grated 
bread-crumbs.  Lay  little  pieces  of  butter  here 
and  there  on  the  top,  and  put  the  dish  in  a 
brisk  oven.  When  it  is  hot  throughout  it  is 
done  enough.  If  the  top  is  not  brightly  browned,, 
a salamander  or  red-hot  shovel  may  be  held  over 
it  to  make  it  so. 

Sweetbreads,  Baked.— Soak  the  sweet- 
breads well  in  water  for  two  hours,  and  change- 
the  water  once  or  twice  during  the  time.  Throw 
i them  into  boiling  water,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  for  five  minutes  or  more,  till  they  are- 
firm  and  round,  but  not  hard.  Take  them  up, 
drain  them,  and  throw  them  into  cold  water 
to  coqI.  Brush  them  over  in  every  part  with 
beaten  egg,  roll  them  in  bread-crumbs,  sprinkle 
clarified  butter  upon  them,  and  bread-crumb 
them  again.  Put  them  in  a baking-tin  with 
about  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  bake  in  a 
well-heated  oven ; baste  them  till  they  are  done 
enough  and  brightly  browned.  Take  as  many 
slices  of  hot  toast  as  there  are  sweetbreads. 
Put  them  in  a dish,  lay  the  sweetbreads  upon 
them,  pour  brown  gravy  round,  but  not  over 
them,  and  serve  immediately.  Tirno  to  bake- 
from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  accord- 
ing to  size.  Probable  cost  of  sweetbreads, 
Is.  fid.  to  5s.  each. 

Sweetbreads,  Broiled. — Take  moderate 
sized  sweetbreads  and  prepare  them  in  the 
usual  way.  Stew  them  in  good  stock  till  they 
arc  done  enough.  Then  drain  them,  and  press 
them  between  two  dishes  till  cold.  Split  them. 
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in  halvo8  and  trim  them  neatly;  brush  them 
over  with  butter,  and  broil  them  over  a clear 
but  very  gentle  fire.  Have  a plate  with  clarified 
butter  upon  it  near  the  gridiron,  and  keep 
dipping  tho  sweetbreads  in  it,  turning  them 
frequently.  When  thoy  aro  brightly  browned 
all  over  they  aro  done  enough.  Dish  tho  slices 
in  a circle,  and  send  brown  sauce  flavoured 
with  lemon-juice  to  table  in  a tureen.  Time  to 
stew  the  sweetbreads,  about  half  an  hour. 

Sweetbreads,  Browned.— Soak,  blanch, 
and  stew  the  sweetbreads  in  as  much  good 
and  nicely-flavoured  stock  as  will  barely  cover 
them.  When  they  have  simmered  about  half 
an  hour,  take  them  up,  and  put  them  into  a 
round  saucepan  just  large  enough  to  hold  them 
with  a good  slice  of  fresh  butter  which  is 
melted  and  just  beginning  to  brown.  Turn 
the  sweetbreads  over  and  over  till  they  are 
equally  and  brightly  browned  in  every  part. 
Keep  them  hot  by  the  side  of  the  stove. 
Thicken  the  stock  in  which  they  were  boiled 
with  brown  thickening.  Flavour  with  mush- 
room ketchup  and  lemon-juice,  and  add  a 
table-spoonful  of  light  wine.  Place  the  sweet- 
breads on  a dish,  pour  the  sauce  over,  and 
garnish  with  toasted  sippets,  brain  cakes,  force- 
meat balls,  or  any  little  adjuncts  which  are 
suitable,  and  can  be  easily  procured.  Probable 
cost  of  sweetbreads,  Is.  6d.  to  5s. 

Sweetbreads,  Cold,  To  Re-dress. — 

Cut  the  cold  sweetbreads  into  neat  pieces. 
Stew  them  gently  in  strong  brown  gravy  till 
thoy  are  quite  hot  throughout ; place  them  on 
a dish,  pour  the  gravy'  over  them,  and  garnish 
with  fried  sippets. 

Sweetbreads,  Cotelets  of.— Procure 
the  sweetbreads  as  fresh  as  possible.  Soak 
them  for  an  hour.  Throw  them  into  boiling 
water  for  five  minutes,  let  them  cool,  then 
simmer  them  in  rich,  well-seasoned  gravy. 
Leave  them  in  tho  liquor  till  cold.  Cut  them 
into  pieces  an  inch  square,  put  them  on  skewers 
alternately  with  a little  piece  of  bacon  or  a 
piece  of  ready-dressed  calf’s  udder,  all  being 
made  as  nearly'  as  possible  of  the  same  shape 
and  size.  Dip  them  twice  into  egg  and  bread- 
crumbs. Pat  them  into  shape  with  a knife, 
and  fry  in  hot  fat  till  they  are  lightly 
browned.  Send  white  or  brown  Italian  sauce 
to  table  in  a tureen.  Sometimes  bearded  oysters 
are  put  upon  the  skewers  with  the  sweetbreads 
and  bacon.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  simmer  the 
sweetbreads.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  to  5s.  each. 

Sweetbreads,  Croquettes  of.— Take  a 
cold  dressed  sweetbread,  cut  it  into  quarter- 
inch  dice,  and  mix  with  it  its  bulk  in  mush- 
rooms which  have  been  cut  in  the  samo  way. 
Stir  both  together  over  a gentle  fire  in  some 
very'  thick  white  sauce,  and  pour  the  mixturo 
upon  a dish.  When  quite  cold,  divide  tho 
mixture  into  portions  of  an  equal  size,  roll  theso 
to  tho  shape  of  balls  or  corks,  dip  them  in 
egg  boaton  up  with  pepper,  salt,  and  oil,  and 
roll  them  in  bread-crumbs.  Fry  in  hot  fat 
till  they  are  crisp  and  lightly  browned,  drain 
them  thoroughly,  serve  on  a hot  napkin,  and 
garnish  with  parsley.  Timo,  ten  minutes  to 
fry  tho  croquettes. 


Sweetbreads,  Croquettes  of  (another 
way). — Take  a cold  dressed  sweetbread,  cut  it 
up  into  small  pieces,  and  mix  with  it  half  its 
weight  in  finelyr-grated  bread-crumbs.  Season 
tho  mixturo  with  salt,  cayenne,  grated  lemon- 
rind,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Put  it  into  a sauce- 
pan  with  as  much  cream  or  milk  as  will  moisten 
tho  crumbs,  and  stir  briskly  over  a clear  fire  for 
ten  minutes.  Spread  the  preparation  on  a dish, 
and  lot  it  got  quite  cold.  Form  it  into  equal- 
sized portions,  roll  these  to  the  shape  of  corks 
or  balls,  dip  them  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs, 
and  fry'  them  in  hot  fat  till  they'  are  brightly' 
browned.  Drain  them  before  the  fire,  and  serve 
as  before.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  fry  the  cro- 
quettes. 

Sweetbreads,  Cutlets  of.— Soak  and 
blanch  two  or  more  fine  fresh  sweetbreads  in 
tho  usual  way.  Let  them  simmer  in  nicely- 
flavoured  stock  for  half  an  hour,  and  let  them 
cool  in  the  liquor.  Drain  and  dry  them  in  a cloth, 
and  cut  them  into  slices  an  inch  and  a quarter 
across.  Dip  them  into  beaten  egg  and  seasoned 
bread-crumbs,  then  into  clarified  butter,  and 
again  into  bread-crumbs.  Pat  them  into  shape, 
and  fry'  them  in  hot  fat  till  they  are  brightly 
browned.  Drain  them,  pile  them  on  a dish, 
and  pour  round,  but  not  upon  them,  good  brown 
gravy  flavoured  with  mushroom  and  lemon- 
juice,  or  with  a glassful  of  white  wine,  or  white 
sauce  may'  be  served  with  them.  If  liked  the 
cutlets  may  be  placed  upon  a little  piece  of  fried 
bread  of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  they  are,  or 
slices  may  be  cut  from  a dressed  tongue,  and 
these  may  be  egged,  breaded,  and  fried  like  the 
slices  of  sweetbread.  When  the  latter  plan  is 
adopted,  the  sweetbread  cutlets  should  be  laid 
upon  the  slices  of  tongue.  Time  to  fry'  the 
cutlets,  three  or  four  minutes. 

Sweetbreads,  Cutlets  of,  Fricas- 
seed.— Prepare  and  fry  the  cutlets  according 
to  the  directions  that  have  been  already  given. 
Thicken  a small  quantity  of  nicely-seasoned 
gravy'  with  roux  or  brown  thickening.  Flavour 
it  with  mushroom  ketchup  and  lemon- juice, 
and  add  a table-spoonful  of  sherry'  or  madcira. 
Put  in  the  fried  slices,  let  them  simmer  gently 
for  a few  minutes,  and  serve  altogether  on  a 
dish. 

Sweetbreads,  Fried.— Soak  the  sweet- 
breads for  an  homy  plunge  them  into  boiling 
water  for  five  minutes,  and  throw  them  into 
cold  water  till  cool.  Cut  them  in  slices,  egg 
and  bread-crumb  them,  dip  them  in  clarified 
butter,  bread  them  again,  and  fry  in  plenty 
of  hot  fat  tin  they  are  brightly  browned 
on  both  sides.  Drain  them,  and  then  dish 
on  toast,  pouring  cucumber  sauce  or  maitre 
d’hotel  sauce  upon  them.  Time  to  fry  the 
sHces,  about  ten  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d. 
to  5s.  each. 

Sweetbreads,  Fried,  Simple  Me- 
thod—Soak,  blanch,  and  cool  the  sweet- 
breads. Dry  them,  cut  them  in  slices,  and 
drodge  flour  upon  them.  Fry  them  in  hot  fat 
till  thoy  aro  nicely  browned,  and  pour  goo<l 
nicely-flavoured  brown  gravy  over  them.  ^ 
is  one  of  tho  most  simple  methods  of  dressing 
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sweetbreads.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  fry  the 
slices* 

Sweetbreads,  Larded  (a  la  Financiere). 
—Soak  four  sweetbreads,  boil  them  quickly  till 
they  are  firm  but  not  at  all  hard,  cool  them, 
then  lard  them  evenly  and  thickly  with  thin 
strips  of  fat  bacon.  Butter  a baking-dish,  and 
spread  a layer  of  sliced  carrots,  onions,  and 
celery  at  the  bottom.  Lay  the  sweetbreads 
upon  the  vegetables,  and  pour  round  them  as 
much  stock  as  will  barely  come  up  to  the  iard- 
ino-.  Put  them  in  a sharp  oven,  and  bake 
until  done  enough,  basting  them  frequently 
with  the  liquor.  When  they  are  done  enough, 
and  the  surface  is  brightly  browned,  dish  them 
as  follows  Put  a croustade  in  a dish,  and  fill 
it  with  Toulouse  or  financiere  ragout.  1 lace 
the  sweetbreads  against  the  sides,  of  the  crous- 
tade, and  garnish  the  dish  as  prettily  as  possible. 
If  liked,  Toulouse  ragout  may  be  used  for  the 
croustade  instead  of  financiere  ^ ragout,  and 
then  the  dish  becomes  Sweetbread  a la  Toulouse. 
The  croustade  may  be  made  as  follows : — Take 
an  oval  loaf  one  day  old.  Cut  off  the  round 
top,  and  scoop  out  the  crumb  of  the  loaf, 
leaving  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  bread  all 
round,  and  at  the  bottom.  Pare  away  the  crust 
and  dip  the  case  into  oiled  butter.  Put  it  in 
the  oven  till  it  begins  to  harden,  then  again 
dip  it  in  butter,  and  place  it  again  in  the  oven 
till  it  acquires  a little  colour,  when  it  will  be 
ready  for  use.  Time  to  bake  the  sweetbreads, 
about  half  an  hour. 


Sweetbreads,  Minced,  in  Paper 
Cases. — Take  some  cold  dresssed  sweetbreads, 
and  cut  them  into  dice.  Take  an  equal 
quantity  of  mushrooms  and  cut  them  up  also. 
Stew  the  mushrooms  in  butter,  and  add  a slice 
of  fat  bacon,  the  sweetbreads,  and  a little 
parsley,  pepper,  and  salt.  One.  or  two  shal- 
lots may  be  added  if  liked.  Simmer  over  a 
gentle  fire  till  the  mushrooms  are  done  enough. 
Drain  off  the  fat,  take . out  the  parsley,  and 
place  the  preparation  in  small  paper,  cases 
which  have  been  thoroughly  oiled.  Sprinkle  a 
pinch  of  savoury  herbs  on  the  top,  and  cover 
each  one  with  finely-grated  bread-crumbs. 
Put  the  cases  in  the  oven  for  a moment  that 
they  may  be  thoroughly  heated,  squeeze  into 
each  a few  drops  of  lemon- juice,  add  a spoonful 
of  rich  gravy,  and  serve  very  hot.  Dish  the 
minced  sweetbreads  on  a napkin.  Time  to 
simmer  the  mixture,  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Sweetbreads,  Patties  of. — Cold  dressed 
sweetbread,  if  cut  into  quarter-inch  dice  and 
prepared  according  to  the  directions  already 
given  for  making  sweetbread  croquettes,  may  be 
used  for  filling  small  patties  or  vol-au-vent 
cases.  They  should  be  put  into  the  oven  for  a 
minute  or  two  to  make  them  quite  hot,  and 
served  on  a hot  napkin.  This  mince  may  also 
be  enclosed  in  a circular  pieco  of  pastry  of  the 
size  of  a crown  piece,  and  fried  in  hot  fat  till 
the  pastry  is  sufficiently  cooked.  They  should 
then  be  drained  and  piled  on  a napkin. 

Sweetbreads,  Pie  of —Take  two  or 
more  fresh  sweetbreads.  Soak,  blanch,  and 
cool  them,  then  cut  each  one  into  three  pieces, 


and  simmer  them  in  white  stock  with  about 
two  dozen  mushrooms.  Let  them  simmer  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Lay  them  in  a dish,  put 
tho  mushrooms  among  them,  and  also  six  or 
eight  veal  forcemeat  balls,  the  green  tops  ol  a 
quarter  of  a hundred  sticks  of  asparagus,  and 
tho  hard-boiled  yolks  of  three  or  four  eggs. 
Thicken  the  gravy  with  white  thickening, 
add  pepper  and  salt  if  required,  and  pour  it 
over  the  meat.  Lay  slices  of  fat  bacon  on  the 
top  of  the  meat,  cover  all  with  good  pastry,  and 
bake  the  pie  in  a moderately-heated  oven. 
Time,  according  to  size.  Probable  cost  of  sweet- 
breads, Is.  6d.  to  5s.  each. 

Sweetbreads,  Ragout  of.  — Soak, 

blanch,  and  cool  the  sweetbreads,  then  simmer 
them  in  nicely-seasoned  stock  for  half  an  hour. 
Let  them  cool,  cut  them  into  pieces  about  an 
inch  square,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  dry  them 
perfectly,  and  flour  them ; then  fry  them  in 
butter  till  they  are  brightly  browned.  Put 
into  a saucepan  a pint  of  stock,  add  a sliced 
onion  and  a sliced  carrot,  both  fried,  a little 
piece  of  bacon-rind,  a table-spoonful  of  mush- 
room ketchup,  a little  salt  and  cayenne,  and  two 
allspice.  Add  a spoonful  of  brown  thickening, 
and  simmer  the  sauce  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Strain  it,  and  put  the  browned  sweetbreads 
into  it  for  a few  minutes.  Place  them  on 
a dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  them.  Send 
rice  boiled  as  for  curry,  or  a little  macaroni  to 
table  on  a separate  dish.  Time,  one  hour,  ex- 
clusive of  the  time  taken  in  preparing  the 
sweetbreads  for  dressing. 

Sweetbreads,  Roast.— Soak  the  sweet- 
breads for  a couple  of  hours,  plunge  them  into 
boiling  water,  boil  them  quickly  for  five  or  ten 
minutes,  and  throw  them  into  cold  water. 
Simmer  them  gently  for  twenty  minutes,  dry 
them,  dip  them  in  clarified  butter,  and  cover 
them  with  highly-seasoned  bread-crumbs.  Put 
a small  skewer  through  them,  and  tie  them  on 
a spit.  Boast  them  gently  before  a clear  fire, 
and  baste  industriously  during  the  process. 
Serve  on  a hot  dish,  which  should  be  gar- 
nished with  parsley  and  cut  lemon.  Brown  sauce 
or  mushroom  sauce  may  be  sent  to  table  with 
the  sweetbreads.  If  liked,  the  sweetbreads  can 
be  roasted  in  a Dutch  oven  before  the  fire,  in- 
stead of  being  tied  to  a spit.  They  will  need 
to  be  basted  liberally,  and  to  be  turned  about 
that  they  may  be  equally  browned.  Time,  about 
twenty  minutes  to  simmer  the  sweetbreads ; 
hnlf  an  hour  to  roast  them. 

Sweetbreads,  Stewed.  — Soak  two 
sweetbreads  for  an  hour.  Boil  them  quickly 
for  ten  minutes,  and  put  them  into  cold  water 
for  twenty  minutes.  Lay  them  in  a saucepan, 
pour  over  them  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  white 
stock,  and  add  a little  pepper  and  salt  and  a 
small  pinch  of  powdered  mace.  Let  them 
simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour.  Take  them 
up,  and  put  them  in  the  oven  to  keep  hot. 
Thicken  the  gravy  with  a little  flour  and 
butter,  let  it  boil,  and  when  it  is  smooth  stir  in 
four  table-spoonfuls  of  cream.  Put  the  sweet- 
breads on  a dish.  Add  a dessert-spoonful  of 
lemon- juice  to  the  sauce,  and  pom1  it  over. 
Time  to  stew  tho  sweetbreads,  half  to  three- 
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quarters  of  an  hour,  according  to  size.  Prob- 
able cost,  Is.  6d.  to  5s.  each.  Sufficient  for  a 
moderate-sized  dish. 

Sweetbreads,  Vol-au-Vent  of.— Soak 
two  largo  fine  sweetbreads  in  water  for  a couple 
of  hours.  Boil  them  quickly  for  ten  minutes, 
and  throw  them  into  cold  water.  When  cool, 
dry  them  perfectly,  cut  them  into  small  pieces, 
and  dredge  flour  upon  them.  Melt  two  ounces 
of  butter  in  a saucepan,  put  in  the  pieces  of 
sweetbread,  and  add  the  third  of  a pint  of  white 
stock,  the  strained  juice  of  a lemon,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sherry  or  madeira,  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  the  thin  rind  of  half  a lemon,  half 
a blade  of  mace,  two  cloves,  and  a little  pepper, 
salt,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Let  the  sauce  boil  up 
once,  skim  it,  and  let  the  sweetbreads  simmer 
gently  until  done  enough.  Take  them  up, 
strain  the  sauce,  and  mix  with  it  gradually  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten  up  with  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  cream.  Stir  the  sauce  over  the 
fire  for  a minute  or  two,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 
Make  a vol-au-vent  case  four  inches  in  diameter. 
Bake  it  until  done  enough,  scoop  out  the  centre, 
-and  fill  it  with  the  mince.  Serve  the  vol-au- 
vent  very  hot  on  a neatly-folded  napkin.  This 
dish  will  be  much  improved  if  a fow  mushrooms 
and  browned  potatoes  are  added  to  the  prepara- 
tion. Clean  and  skin  eighteen  or  twenty  button 
mushrooms,  put  them  into  a saucepan,  cover 
with  boiling  water,  and  add  the  strained 
juice  of  a lemon  and  a little  salt.  Let  them 
boil  quickly  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  Make  a 
•dozen  small  balls  of  mashed  potatoes,  dip  these 
in  egg,  and  make  them  hot  in  the  oven.  Till 
the  vol-au-vent  case  (which,  if  the  mushrooms 
and  potatoes  are  added,  will  need  to  be  six 
inches  in  diameter)  with  layers  of  sweetbread, 
potato  balls,  and  mushrooms.  Pour  the  sauce 
-over  all,  and  serve. 

Sweetbreads,  White.— Soak,  blanch, 
and  cool  the  sweetbreads  in  the  usual  way. 
Put  into  a saucepan  of  a size  to  hold  them 
conveniently,  but  no  larger,  as  much  white  i 
.stock  as  will  barely  cover  the  sweetbreads,  i 
Thicken  this  with  white  roux  or  with  a little 
flour  and  butter,  add  a bunch  of  parsley,  a 
small  onion,  and  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  grated 
nutmeg.  Let  it  simmer  two  or  three  minutes,  I 
then  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  thick  cream. 
Put  in  the  sweetbreads,  and  let  them  simmer  in 
the  sauce  until  done  enough.  Take  the  herbs 
out  of  the  sauce,  let  it  cool  a minute,  then  mix 
a spoonful  of  it  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Add 
this  gradually  to  the  rest  of  the  sauce,  stir  it 
nntil  it  is  smooth,  then  put  the  sweetbreads  on 
a dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  them.  Garnish 
with  parsley  and  lemon,  or  with  a few  mush- 
rooms. If  liked,  the  egg  yolks  may  be  omitted, 
and  a dessert-spoonful  of  lemon-juice  may  be 
added  to  the  sauce,  which  should  be  rather 
highly  seasoned.  Whito  dishes  should  not  be 
insipid ; though  delicate,  they  should  be 
piquant.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  simmer  the 
sweetbreads.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Cd.  to  5s.  each. 
Sufficient,  one  sweetbread  for  two  persons. 

Sweetbreads  with  Mushrooms.  — 

Soak,  blanch,  and  trim  two  fine  sweetbreads, 
and  lard  them  evonly  with  thin  strips  of  fat 
bacon.  Slice  a carrot,  a turnip,  a small  onion, 


and  a few  sticks  of  celery,  and  fry  these 
vegetables  in  hot  fat  till  they  are  lightly 
browned.  Drain  away  the  fat,  put  the  sweet- 
breads upon  the  vegetables,  and  add  as  much 
stock  as  will  barely  cover  them,  together  with 
a little  salt  and  cayenne,  a small  lump  of  sugar, 
the  thin  rind  of  half  a lemon,  as  much  grated 
nutmeg  as  will  he  on  a threepenny-piece,  a 
small  blade  of  mace,  four  allspice,  and  half  a 
wine-glassful  of  brandy.  Let  the  sauce  boil 
quickly,  skim  carefully,  and  then  simmer  the 
sweetbreads  till  done  enough.  Take  them  up, 
put  a little  piece  of  fresh  butter  on  each,  and 
place  them  in  the  oven  to  keep  them  hot.  Put 
into  the  gravj’’  a dozen  small  mushrooms  wliich 
have  been  skinned  and  cleaned,  and  add  a tea- 
spoonful of  tarragon  vinegar  and  a little  brown 
thickening.  Put  the  sweetbreads  again  into 
the  sauce,  and  let  them  simmer  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  Serve  on  a hot  dish  with 
the  sauce  poured  round  them.  Time  to  simmer 
the  sweetbreads,  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Sweetbreads  with  Truffles. — Prepare 
the  sweetbreads  in  the  usual  manner,  flour 
them,  and  bake  in  a gentle  oven  till  they  are 
lightly  browned.  Baste  frequently.  Whilst  they 
are  baking,  prepare  the  sauce  to  be  served  with 
them  as  follows  : — Peel  half  a dozen  truffles,  and 
cut  them  into  slices  about  the  third  of  an  inch 
thick.  Put  these  in  a saucepan  with  a large 
wine-glassful  of  marsala,  the  strained  juice  of 
a lemon,  and  a little  salt  and  cayenne.  Let 
them  simmer  gently  a few  minutes,  then  add  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  good  stock.  Thicken  the 
gravy  with  brown  thickening,  and  let  it  boil  till 
smooth.  Put  in  the  sweetbreads,  let  them 
simmer  twenty  minutes  longer,  and  serve  very 
hot.  Time,  altogether,  one  hour.  Probable 
cost  of  sweetbreads,  Is.  6d.  to  5s.  each. 

Sweet  Creams. — A variety  of  rich  and 
delicate  preparations  are  included  under  this 
denomination.  In  all,  cream  is  the  principal 
article  which  enters  into  their  composition. 
These  dishes  generally  take  their  distinctive 
name  from  the  flavouring  ingredients,  and  it  is 
under  these  headings  that  they  must  be  looked 
for. 

Sweet  Herbs. — The  sweet  herbs  most 
frequently  used  in  cookery  are  parsley,  thyme, 
marjoram,  sage,  basil,  savory',  and  mint.  When 
they  are  not  stored  for  use  they  may  be  pur- 
chased of  the  herbalist  or  greengrocer,  or  they 
may  be  bought  dried  and  in  bottles  of  the 
grocer  or  Italian  warehouseman.  When  it  is 
recommended  that  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs  is 
to  be  used,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  a handful 
of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  and  a bay-leaf 
are  to  be  taken.  To  these  a bunch  of  sweet 
marjoram  and  a little  piece  of  garlic  about  the 
size  of  a pea  may  be  added.  When  these 
ingredients  aro  to  be  stewed  in  soups  or  sauces 
they  should  be  tied  securely  in  a bunch  with 
the  parsley  outside.  When  thus  fastened 
together  they  aro  often  spoken  of  as  a fagot 
or  a bouquot  garni.  A properly-made  fagot 
is  about  throo  inches  long. 

Sweet  Herbs,  Omelet  of.  — Prepare 
the  omelet  in  the  usual  way.  (See  Omelet, 
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and  Principles  of  Cookery,  page  iv.)  Be- 
fore frying  it,  stir  into  it  a very  small  quantity 
of  chopped  sweet  herbs.  Parsley,  chervil,  and 
chives  are  the  herbs  most  frequently  chosen, 
i Onions  or  shallots,  thyme,  and  sage,  may  be 
introduced  if  liked. 

Sweet  Jellies.  — These  preparations, 
though  elegant  in  appearance,  and  when  nicely 
flavoured  dolicious  to  the  taste,  are  not  really 
so  nourishing  as  they  were  at  one  time  thought 
to  be.  Calf  s-foot  jelly  is  good,  certainly,  but 
isinglass  and  gelatine  do  not  possess  inucn 
value  in  the  sick  room.  These  j ellies  constitute, 
however,  pretty  ornamental  dishes,  which  are 
useful,  and  exceedingly  convenient.  No  diffi- 
culty need  be  experienced  in  making  jelly  clear 
and  bright,  if  the  instructions  given  in  Calf’s 
Poot  Jelly,  and  Isinglass,  and  Gelatine  Jelly, 
are  closely  followed. 

Sweet  Jelly.— Soak  an  ounce  of  best 
gelatine  in  water  for  an  hour.  Drain  it, 
and  pour  upon  it  half  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
then  stir  it  until  dissolved.  Add  the  juice 
and  peel  of  two  lemons,  and  six  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar,  together  with  a large  wine-glassful  of 
wine  or  any  approved  liqueur,  and  as  much  cold 
water  as  will  make  up  the  quantity  to  one  quart. 
Beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs  to  froth.  Briskly 
stir  them  with  the  crushed  shells  of  the  eggs 
into  the  liqueur,  which  should  be  almost  cold. 
Bring  it  slowly  to  the  boil,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  without  touching  it  for  ten  minutes. 
Take  it  off  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  to  settle  for 
ten  minutes,  then  strain  it  through  a jelly -bag 
till  it  is  quite  clear  and  bright.  When  it  is 
again  cool,  put  it  into  one  or  more  moulds, 
and  let  it  stand  in  a cool  place  till  it  is  stiff. 
When  it  is  wanted,  plunge  it  for  a single  instant 
into  boiling  water,  turn  it  upon  a glass  dish, 
and  serve.  Time,  eight  or  ten  hours  will  be 
needed  to  stiffen  the  jelly  if  it  is  not  set  upon 
ice.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.,  exclusive  of  the 
wine  or  liqueur.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten 
persons. 

Sweetmeats,  Brown.— Take  the  remains 
of  any  kind  of  candied  preparation.  Pound  it 
well,  and  pass  it  through  a sieve.  Mix  with  it 
beaten  eggs  to  form  a stiff  paste,  and  flavour 
this  with  any  suitable  flavouring.  Work  a 
little  flour  into  the  paste.  Poll  it  out  to  the 
thickness  of  a quarter  of  an  inch,  stamp  it  into 
shapes,  place  these  on  white  paper,  and  bake 
in  a gentle  oven  till  they  are  stiff.  Time  to 
bake,  about  half  an  hour. 

Sweet  Patties. — Sweet  patties  may  be 
made  of  various  ingredients,  and  in  a variety  of 
ways  (see  Patties,  Preparation  of).  The  mince 
to  fill  them  will  be  excellent  if  made  as  fol- 
lows : — Take  the  meat  of  a boiled  calf ’s-foot — 
one  which  has  been  stewed  down  for  stock  may 
be  utilised  in  this  way — drain  it  well,  mince 
it  finely,  and  mix  with  it  a table-spoonful  of 
finely-shred  suet,  three  apples,  pared,  cored, 
! and  chopped  small,  a spoonful  of  candied  peel 
chopped  small,  the  pounded  yolks  of  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  the  strained  juice  of  a lemon,  and 
a little  of  the  grated  rind : sugar  to  taste,  and  add 
a small  glassful  of  wine.  Put  this  mince  into 
pastry,  and  bake  the  patties  in  the  usual  way. 


Sweet  Pickles  (see  Pickles,  Sweet,  Ameri- 
can). 

Sweet  Sauce  for  Puddings.  — Take 
half  a pint  of  good  melted  butter  made  with 
milk,  sweeten  it,  and  flavour  with  cinnamon, 
grated  nutmeg,  or  bitter  almonds.  Servo  very 
hot.  Two  table-spoonfuls  of  cream  stirred 
into  the  sauce  at  the  last  moment  will  help  to 
enrich  it.  Time,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  4d.  to  6d.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
seven  persons. 

Sweet  Sauce  for  Venison.— Dissolve 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  red-currant  jelly,  and 
stir  into  it  a glassful  of  port  or  claret.  Do  not 
let  the  sauce  boil.  Or  stir  two  or  three  good- 
sized  lumps  of  sugar  into  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
venison  gravy  until  dissolved.  Add  a large 
glassful  of  port  or  claret,  and  serve. 

Sweet  Spice,  Pastrycook’s.— This  is 
made  by  mixing  together  two  parts  of  sugar, 
one  part  of  cassia,  one  part  of  nutmeg,  one  part 
of  mace,  and  the  same  of  cloves. 

Swiss  Apple  Pudding  ( see  Apple,  Swiss, 
Pudding). 

Swiss  Cocoa-nut  Pudding.— Shred  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  beef  suet  very  finely. 
Mix  with  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  finely-grated 
bread-crumbs,  and  add  two  ounces  of  grated 
cocoa-nut,  six  ounces  of  strawberry  or  any 
other  jam,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  powdered 
sugar.  Beat  two  eggs  with  the  milk  of  the 
cocoa-nut,  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  milk. 
Pour  this  liquor  over  the  pudding,  and  let  it 
stand  to  soak  for  an  hour.  Butter  a mould 
thickly.  Beat  the  pudding  till  the  ingredients 
are  thoroughly  mixed,  and  put  it  into  the 
mould.  Tie  it  in  a cloth,  plunge  it  into  fast- 
boiling water,  and  boil  quickly  until  done 
enough.  Turn  it  out,  sift  powdered  sugar 
thickly  upon  it,  and  serve.  Time  to  boil,  three 
hours  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Swiss  Condensed  Cream  (see  Milk, 
Condensed 

Swiss  Cream. — Crumble  a quarter  of  a 
pound,  of  macaroons  and  two  or  three  penny 
sponge  cakes,  or  use  a mixture  of  macaroons 
and  ratafias.  Lay  the  crumbs  in  a glass  dish. 
Pour  over  them  a glassful  of  sherry,  and  spread 
a spoonful  or  two  of  jam  upon  them.  If 
a plain  dish  is  required,  the  sherry  or  the  jam, 
or  both,  may  bo  omitted.  Simmer  the  thin  rind 
of  half  a lemon,  or  a little  piece  of  vanilla,  in 
half  a cupful  of  milk  till  it  is  pleasantly 
flavoured.  Add  a pint  of  cream  and  as  much 
sugar  as  will  sweeten  it  pleasantly.  Mix  a 
table-spoonful  of  corn-flour  smoothly  with  a 
little  cold  milk,  and  add  this  gradually  to  the 
rest.  Stir  the  mixture  over  a gentle  fire  till  it 
boils;  pour  it  out,  and  stir  it  again  till  it  is 
almost  cold.  Add  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and 
pour  the  cream  over  the  cakes  in  the  dish. 
Ornament  the  top  with  bright-coloured  jelly  or 
jam,  or  with  strips  of  angelica.  If  liked,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  arrowroot  may  bo  substituted 
for  the  corn-flour,  or  a table-spoonful  of  flour 
even  may  be  used.  The  cream  should  stand  iu 
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a cool  place  three  or  four  hours  before  it  is 
wanted. 

Swiss  Milk  {see  Cream). 

Swiss  Pudding,  Plain— Tako  half  a 
dozen  large  baking  apples,  pared,  cored,  and 
sliced,  and  half  a pound  of  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs. Butter  a pie-dish,  and  cover  the 
bottom  with  a layer  of  bread-crumbs.  Add  a 
layer  of  sliced  apples,  and  sprinkle  over  those  a 
little  grated  nutmeg  or  lemon-rind,  and  a large 
spoonful  of  moist  sugar.  Fill  the  dish  with 
alternate  layers  of  bread-crumbs  and  apples,  and 
let  crumbs  form  the  uppermost  as  well  as  the 
lowest  layer.  Place  little  pieces  of  butter  here 
and  there  on  the  top  of  the  pudding,  and  pour 
half  a cupful  of  water  and  the  juice  of  the 
lemon  upon  it.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
When  tho  surface  of  the  pudding  is  brightly 
browned,  and  the  apples  have  fallen,  it  is  done 
enough.  Serve  with  finely-powdered  sugar. 
If  liked,  six  ounces  of  beef  suet  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  butter,  and  the  ingredients  may  bo 
mixed  thoroughly,  put  into  a buttered  mould, 
and  boiled  instead  of  being  baked.  Time  to 
bake,  about  two  hours,  less  or  more  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  apples ; to  boil,  four 
hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Suflicient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Swiss  Trifle. — Crumble  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  macaroons,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
ratafias,  and  put  them  into  a glass  dish.  Pour 
a glassful  of  brandy  upon  them,  and  let  them 
soak  for  a while.  Sweeten  a pint  of  cream, 
and  flavour  with  lemon-rind  or  any  suitable 
flavouring.  Put  it  into  a saucepan,  and  stir 
into  it  a table-spoonful  of  ground  rice  which 
has  been  mixed  to  a smooth  paste  with  a little 
cold  milk.  Let  it  boil  gently  till  it  begins  to 
thicken,  and  stir  it  all  the  time.  Pour  it  out, 
and  when  it  is  almost  cold  add  the  strained 
juice  of  two  lemons.  Pour  the  mixture  upon 
the  cakes.  Stick  blanched  almonds  into  it,  and 
let  it  stand  an  hour  or  two  before  it  is  used. 
Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  boil  the  milk 
with  the  rice.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
brandy,  2s.  4d.  Suflicient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Sydney  Smith’s  Recipe  for  Salad 

[see  Poet’s  Recipe  for  Salad). 

Syllabubs. — Soak  the  thin  rind  of  a fresh 
lemon  in  a pint  of  sherry  or  madeira,  and  let  it 
remain  all  night.  Sweeten  it  well,  and  add 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  brandy,  a pint  and  a 
half  of  rich  cream  beaten  up  with  the  white  of 
an  egg,  and  the  juice  of  the  lemon.  Beat  the 
mixture  to  froth.  As  it  rises  place  it  in  the 
glasses,  pile  it  as  high  as  possible,  and  place  it 
in  a cool  place.  In  a little  time  the  syllabubs 
will  get  firm,  and  settle  into  a highly-flavoured 
preparation  covered  with  snowy  froth.  If 
liked,  melted  red-currant  or  black-currant  jelly 
may  be  mixed  with  half  the  cream  before  it  is 
whipped,  and  this  will  make  the  syllabubs 
contrast  intcolour.  Syllabubs  should  be  made 
the  day  before  they  are  wanted. 

Syllabubs,  Birthday  {see  Birthday 
Syllabubs). 

Syllabubs,  Common.— Put  four  ounces 


of  pounded  sugar  into  a bowl,  and  add  the  rind 
of  a lemon,  a grated  nutmeg,  half  a pint  of 
sweet  wine,  and  half  a pint  of  sherry.  Mix  all 
thoroughly  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Pour  in 
with  a ten -pot  or  spouted  jug  held  at  a good 
height  a pint  and  a half  of  warm  milk.  Servo 
tho  syllabub  cold.  A little  pounded  cinnamon 
and  clouted  cream  may  be  laid  on  the  top. 
Sometimes  cider  is  used  instead  of  wine,  and 
then  a little  brandy  should  certainly  be  added. 

Syllabubs,  Devonshire  {see  Devonshire 
Syllabubs). 

Syllabubs,  Everlasting  (^Everlasting 
Syllabubs). 

Syllabubs  in  Glasses.— Put  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  sugar  into  a small  punch-bowl,  and 
pour  upon  it  tho  strained  juice  of  a large  fresh 
lemon.  Stir  the  mixture  briskly,  and  add  a 
tumblerful  of  port,  a tumblerful  of  sherry, 
and  half  a tumblerful  of  brandy.  Add  half  'a 
nutmeg  grated,  place  tho  bowl  under  the  cow, 
and  fill  it  till  it  froths  high  in  the  bowl.  In 
serving  put  a little  curd  into  each  glass,  fill 
it  with  whey,  and  place  a spoonful  of  thick 
cream  on  the  top. 

Syllabubs,  Large.— Put  half  a pound  of 
powdered  white  sugar  into  a bowl,  and  strain 
upon  it  the  juice  of  two  lemons.  Add  the  grated 
rind  of  one  lemon,  a glassful  of  madeira,  a glass- 
ful of  sweet  wine,  a little  powdered  cinnamon, 
and  as  much  ratafia  as  will  flavour  the  mixture 
pleasantly.  Stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Add  a quart  of  cream,  and  whisk  the  prepara- 
tion to  a froth.  Lay  some  macaroons  in  the 
bottom  of  a dish.  As  the  froth  rises  pile  it 
upon  the  biscuits.  Keep  it  in  a cool  place. 
This  syllabub  ought  to  be  made  a couple  of 
days  before  it  is  wanted.  It  will  keep  five  or 
six  days. 

Syllabubs,  Lemon  {see  Lemon  Sylla- 
bubs). 

Syllabubs,  London  ( see  London  Sylla- 
bubs). 

Syllabubs,  Simple.— Take  a pint  of 
cream,  and  put  to  it  the  whites  of  three  eggs 
well  beaten,  add  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  three 
spoonfuls  of  wine,  grated  lemon-peel,  and  sugar 
according  to  taste.  Have  the  glasses  ready  with 
a little  wine  in  each  of  them  ; whisk  the  cream, 
and  as  the  froth  rises  fill  the  glasses. 

Syllabubs,  Solid.— Take  one  quart  of 
cream,  one  quart  of  white  wine,  the  juice  of 
two  lemons,  the  grated  peel  of  a lemop,  and 
sugar  to  taste.  Mix  these  ingredients,  mill 
them  to  a froth,  then  take  off  the  scum  as  it 
rises,  and  place  it  to  drain  on  a hair  sieve. 
Half  fill  the  glasses  with  the  scum,  and  heap 
the  froth  on  it. 

SyUabubs  that  wiU  keep  a week  or 
ten  days. — Put  the  grated  rind  and  strained 
j uice  of  three  lemons  upon  a pound  of  powdered 
sugar.  Add  a pint  and  a half  of  good  wine, 
and  a quart  of  thick  cream.  A little  brandy 
may  bo  added  or  not.  Whisk  the  mixture 
patiently  one  way  till  it  is  well  frothed.  As 
the  froth  rises,  take  it  off  gently,  and  pile  it  in 
glasses.  Sprinkle  some  hundreds  and  thousanar 
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on  the  top,  and  keep  tho  syllabubs  in  a cool 
placo. 

Syllabubs  under  the  Cow.— Take  a 
largo  china  bowl — a punch  bowl  is  the  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose— put  into  it  halt  a 
pound  of  lump  sugar,  the  strained  juice  ol  a 
lemon,  a pint  of  sherry,  a glassful  of  brandy , 
and  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  cream  beaten 
up  with  white  of  egg.  Stir  the  mixture  briskly 
for  a minute  or  two,  and  put  a dozen  ratafias 
into  it.  Take  it  to  the  dairymaid,  and  let  her 
milk  the  cow  into  the  bowl  until  it  is  quite  full. 
Put  it  away,  and  let  it  remain  untouched  till 
the  following  day.  Grate  a little  nutmeg  on 
the  top,  and  serve. 


Syllabubs,  Whipped— Rub  a lump  of 
loaf  sugar  on  the  outside  of  a lemon,  put 
to  it  half  a pint  of  thick  cream,  and  sweeten 
to  taste.  Squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon, 
and  add  a glassful  of  madeira  wine  or  French 
brandy.  Mill  it  to  a froth  noth  a chocolate 
mill,  take  off  the  froth  as  it  rises,  and  lay  it  in 
a hair  sieve.  Pill  one  half  of  the  glass  with 
red  wine,  then  lay  the  froth  as  high  as  possible , 
but  take  care  that  it  is  well  drained  in  the 
sieve,  otherwise  it  will  mix  with  the  wine,  and 
the  syllabub  be  spoiled. 


Syrup  and  Wine  Sauce  for  Rich 

Sweet  Puddings.— Take  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  good  melted  butter.  Stir  into  this  half  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  dissolved  red- currant  jelly 
and  half  a quarter  of  a pint  of  port.  Stir  the 
sauce  over  the  fire  till  it  is  on  the  point  of 
boiling,  and  pour  it  upon  and  a’"  und  the 
pudding. 

Syrup  Clarified  for  Jellies —Put  two 
pounds  of  refined  sugar  into  a well-tinned 
saucepan  with  a quart  of  water.  When  the 
sugar  is  dissolved,  stir  in  briskly  the  white  of 
an  egg  beaten  up  with  a spoonful  of  cold  water. 
Beat  the  syrup  thoroughly,  let  it  boil,  and 
remove  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Strain  it  through 
a sieve,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 


Syrup  Clarified  for  Jelly  (another 
way). — See  Jelly,  Syrup  Clarified  for. 

Syrup  Clarified  for  Keeping.— Allow 
half  a pint  of  water  to  a pound  of  refined  loaf 
sugar,  and  the  white  of  an  egg  to  four  pounds 
of  sugar.  Break  up  the  sugar,  and  pom  the 
water  upon  it.  Stir  it  until  dissolved.  Beat 
the  white  of  egg,  and  stir  it  into  the  syrup 
while  it  is  still  cold.  Let  it  heat  gradually, 
removing  the  scum  as  it  rises.  When  per- 
fectly clear,  strain  it  into  a napkin,  and  keep 
it  in  closely-stoppered  bottles  for  use.  This 
syrup  will  keep  for  some  weeks.  If  loss  sugar 
were  used  than  the  quantity  named  the  syrup 
would  ferment. 


Syrup  Clarified  with  Isinglass. — 

Allow  half  a pint  of  water  to  each  pound,  of 
sugar,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Russian 
isinglass  to  six  pounds  of  sugar.  Pour  the 
water  over  tho  sugar,  and  let  it  stand  till  dis- 
solved. Dissolve  tho  isinglass  in  boiling  water, 
and  add  it  to  tho  syrup.  Let  tho  mixture  cool, 
then  put  it  on  the  fire,  and  as  the  scum  rises 
remove  it.  "When  quite  clear  it  will  be  ready 


for  use.  Syrup  thus  prepared  may  be  used  for 
preserving  fruit. 

Syrup,  Custard  and  ( sec  Custard  and 

Syrup) . 

Syrup  for  Compotes. — The  quantity  of 
sugar  used  in  preparing  syrup  for  compbtes  must 
vary  with  the  nature  of  tho  fruit.  Very  acid 
fruit  will  of  courso  need  more  sugar  than 
luscious  fruit.  For  a good  many  kinds  of  fruit 
half  a pound  of  sugar  may  be  boiled  in  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  water.  Syrup  thus  made 
is  not  intended  to  keep.  To  make  it,,  dissolve 
tho  sugar  in  the  water,  and  boil  it  till  clear. 
Kemove  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Time  to  boil, 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Syrup  for  Compotes  (another  way). — 
See  Compotes,  Syrup  for. 

Syrup  for  Liqueurs.— Put  a pint  of 
water  in  a preserving-pan  over  tho  fire.  When 
it  boils,  drop  gradually  into  it  half  a pound  of 
sugar.  When  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  let  it  boil 
up”  skim  it,  and  pom’  it  out.  When  cold  it  will 
be  fit  for  use. 

Syrup  of  Apples  (a  German  recipe) .— P eel 
a dozen  fine  rennets,  cut  them  into  slices  as  thin 
as  possible,  put  them  into  a jar  with  a pound 
and  a half  of  sugar  and  six  spoonfuls  of  water ; 
put  the  lid  on,  and  place  it  in  a bain-marie  for 
two  hours,  keeping  the  water  always  boiling : 
be  careful  from  time  to  time  to  move  the  jar,, 
but  do  not  take  it  out  of  the  water,  because  by 
coming  into  the  cold  air  it  might  crack.  When 
it  has  boiled  two  horns  let  the  fire  go  out,  and 
leave  the  jar  in  the  bain-marie  till  nearly  cold. 
When  the  juice  is  almost  cold,  flavour  it  with 
lemon-juice,  adding  a spoonful  of  essence  of 
lemon,  a spoonful  of  essence  of  cinnamon, 
orange-flower  water,  or  anything  you  please  to 
flavour  it  with.  If  it  is  not  quite  clear,  let  it 
stand  for  two  or  three  horns  more,  then  pom  it 
gently  into  bottles,  taking  great  care  not  to 
disturb  the  sediment  at  the  bottom. 


Syrup  of  Barberries.— Boil  a quart  of 
water,  throw  into  it  a pound  of  very  npe  bar- 
berries picked  from  the  stalks ; after  boiling 
up  a few  times  let  them  infuse  till  the  following 
day ; then  boil  two  pounds  and  a half  of  sugar 
to  pearling ; set  the  barberries  again  on  the  fire, 
and  after  boiling  them  up  three  or  four  times 
strain  them;  add  the  juice  to  the  sugar,  and 
put  tho  whole  on  the  fire.  Skim  the  prepara.- 
tion  the  whole  time  of  boiling,  which  must  be 
about  twenty  minutes.  When  done  bottle  it. 
This  syrup  seldom  ferments. 

Syrup  of  Cowslips.— Upon  every  gallon 
of  cowslip  flowers  with  their  white  part  cut 
off  pom  a quart  of  boiling  water.  Put  the  pan 
containing  them  over  a very  slow  fire,  where 
it  must  simmer  gently  during  six  hours.  Let 
it  stand  till  noxt  day,  then  replace  it  over  a 
good  fire  until  it  reaches  the  boiling  point,  but 
before  ebullition  commences  remove  it  from  the 
fire.  Squeeze  out  the  flowers  as  hard  as  you 
possibly  can,  and  add  the  same  quantity  of  fresh 
flowers.  Make  tho  preparation  boil;  but  the 
moment  ebullition  begins,  replace  it  on  the  slow 
fire,  and  let  it  simmor  again  for  six  horns. 
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Again  let  it  stand  till  next  day,  when  having 
heated  it  as  heforo,  but  without  boiling,  squeeze 
out  the  flowers  while  hot,  and  to  every  pint  of 
the  expressed  juice  add  two  pounds  of  sugar 
dissolved  by  standing  tho  pan  in  boiling  water. 
Now  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  stir  it  until  tho  scum 
risos ; then  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  skim  it; 
repeat  this  until  no  more  scum  rises.  Let  it 
now  have  a single  boil,  and  run  it  through  a 
jelly-bag.  When  quite  cold,  bottle  it  in  pint 
bottles. 

Syrup  of  Mulberries  (a  French  rocipe). 
—Gather  and  pick  the  fruit  before  it  is  quite 
ripe,  that  the  juice  may  have  a little  acidity. 
Reduce  to  powder  an  equal  weight  of  sugar, 
and  place  it  together  with  the  fruit  in  a pro- 
serving-pan ; do  not  mash  the  fruit,  or  it  will 
make  the  juice  thick.  Set  the  pan  over  a very 
moderate  fire ; the  heat  will  soon  burst  the 
fruit,  and  by  this  means  the  juice  will  be  quite 
clear.  When  the  sugar  is  dissolved  it  will 
require  a few  boilings  to  make  the  syrup. 
Strain  it  through  a horsehair  sieve  without 
pressing  the  fruit.  The  mulberries  will  remain 
in  the  sieve,  and  the  syrup  will  not  need  to  be 
clarified. 

Syrup  of  Orgeat. — Blanch  a pound  of 
sweet  and  two  ounces  of  bitter  almonds ; rub 
them  in  a mortar  to  a smooth  paste,  adding 
now  and  then  half  a table-spoonful  of  cold 
water  to  prevent  them  from  oiling.  Mix  the 
paste  gradually  with  three  pints  of  cold  water ; 
strain  it  through  a cotton  bag,  squeezing  the 
bag  well  to  get  out  all  the  goodness  of  the 
almonds.  Mix  with  this  emulsion  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  orange-flower  water.  Now  make  a 
gallon  of  clarified  syrup,  pass  it  through  a 
jelly -bag,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  boil  it  up. 
When  approaching  to  a proper  consistence,  stir 
in  the  emulsion  gradually  so  as  to  check  the 
boiling  a little.  Let  it  now  continue  to  boil 
until  it  is  done  enough.  Put  it  to  cool.  Bottle 
the  syrup  while  still  warm,  agitating  it  before 
you  pour  it  into  the  bottles.  Let  it  stand  till 
quite  cold  before  you  cork  it.  To  make  it  keep 
better,  pour  a little  drop  of  olive  oil  on  the  top 
of  each  bottle,  which  must  be  quite  full,  allow- 
ing not  more  than  half  an  inch  of  space  between 
the  cork  and  the  liquid.  When  a bottle  is 
opened,  the  oil  is  to  removed  with  a bit  of 
cotton.  For  another  way,  see  Orgeat  Syrup. 

Syrup  of  Raspberry.  — Mash  your 
raspberries  a little  immediately  after  they  are 
gathered.  Put  them  into  a stone  jar  with  half 
a pint  of  the  best  white-wine  vinegar  to  each 
pound.  Let  them  stand  in  a cold  cellar  during 
two  days.  Run  the  liquor  through  a hair-sieve, 
but  without  forcing  through  any  of  the  rasp- 
berry-pulp, and  to  every  pint  put  a pound  and 
three-quarters  of  sugar.  When  the  sugar  is 
dissolved,  clarify  it  with  white  of  egg,  only 
heating  but  not  boiling  it;  then  put  it  on  again 
to  boil  over  a clear  brisk  fire  ; skim  it  as  it  boils 
up  ; let  it  boil  ten  minutes,  then  stir  it  till  it  is 
quite  cold.  By  mixing  a couple  of  table-spoon- 
fuls of  this  syrup  in  half  a tumbler  of  water, 
and  stirring  in  ns  much  carbonate  of  soda  as 
will  cover  a shilling,  the  famous  effervescent 
raspberryade  is  formed-  The  pulp  of  the  rasp- 


berries may  be  converted  into  raspberry  jam, 
the  slight  flavour  of  vinegar  forming  an  agree- 
able variety.  In  Germany  salad  oil  is  some- 
times poured  on  the  top  of  raspberry  syrup 
before  corking  ; it  is  said  to  insure  its  keeping 
for  any  length  of  time.  For  another  way  of 
j making  syrup  of  raspberry,  see  Raspberry 
1 Syrup. 

Syrups. — In  addition  to  the  above,  recipes 
for  tho  following  syrups  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  headings : — 

Almond  Groseilleb 

Apricot  Jelly,  Syrup  Clari- 

Barberry  pied  for 

Blackberry  Lemon 

Cherries  Preserved  Lemonade 

in  Syrup  Maraschino 

Comp6tes,  Syrup  for  Mulberry 
Currant  Orange 

Ginger  Orange-peel 

Oranges  in  Syrup. 

Syrups,  Fruit. — Some  rules  for  prepar- 
ing fruit  syrups,  given  by  a German  expert,  are 
| perhaps  worth  a trial  by  our  readers.  To  have 
j fruit- juices  fit  for  preservation,  it  is  necessary, 

I in  the  first  place,  to  select  fully-ripe  and  un- 
[ decayed  fruit,  and  after  mashing  the  fruit  it 
should  receive  an  addition  of  five  to  ten  per 
cent,  of  sugar,  and  then  be  left  to  undergo  a 
slight  fermentation.  The  juice  after  filtration 
becomes  perfectly  clear,  and  is  much  improved 
in  flavour  and  colour.  Raspberries,  whortle- 
berries, currants,  cherries,  &c.,  may  be  thus 
treated,  but  the  delicate  flavour  of  the  straw- 
berry requires  some  modification  of  the  process. 
In  this,  two  pounds  of  carefully -picked  straw- 
berries— the  wild  strawberry  of  the  wood  is  the 
best— are  put  into  a glass  jar  with  two  and  a 
half  pounds  of  white  powdered  sugar,  and 
occasionally  shaken.  The  sugar  extracts  the 
juice,  and  the  berries  shrivel  to  a dry  pulp,  and 
after  filtering  the  syrup  is  ready  for  use. 
Heating  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  it  would 
at  once  destroy  the  fragrance  of  the  fruit.  As 
to  cherries,  the  so-called  morella  is  recom- 
mended—and  by  leaving  the  cracked  stones  in 
the  pulp,  a flavour  like  that  of  bitter  almonds 
will  be  imparted.  To  make  syrup  of  the  fruit- 
juices  prepared  as  above  indicated,  our  author 
advises  us  never  to  make  use  of  any  metallic 
vessels  or  spoons,  and  always  to  take  best 
refined  loaf-sugar  in  lumps,  five  parts  of  juice 
to  eight  parts  of  sugar  constituting  a good 
proportion.  The  lumps  of  sugar  are  moistened 
with  just  enough  water  to  cause  them  to 
dissolve  readily,  when  the  remaining  juice  is 
added,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  rapidly  heated  to 
boiling,  which,  however,  must  only  be  con- 
tinued for  a few  minutes.  With  good  sugar 
no  skimming  is  necessary,  and  filtering  through 
flannel  or  other  woollen  cloth  wetted  in  water 
containing  a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
well  wrung,  will  make  the  syrup  perfectly 
clear.  It  is  best  to  fill  the  preserve  jar  with 
the  syrup  when  cold,  but  if  it  has  been  done 
when  hot,  the  vessel  must  be  filled  up  after 
cooling,  as  the  vapour  condenses  on  the  portion 
of  the  vessel  left  empty,  and,  running  down, 
dilutes  the  upper  stratum  of  the  syrup,  and 
thus  makes  it  more  liable  to  spoil. 
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Table  Beer,  or  Small  Ale  (Dr. 
Kitchiner’s  ^recipe).— To  make  four  eighteen- 
gallon  barrels,  or  seventy-two  gallons,  begin  at 
night : have  the  water  boiling  by  nine  o’clock. 
For  the  quantity  of  three  bushels,  draw  off 
into  the  mash-tub  eighteen  gallons  of  boiling 
water,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  comes  down  to 
between  160°  and  170°  of  heat,  or  till  you  can 
see  your  face  well  in  it ; then  pour  in  the  malt, 
having  one  person  to  stir  it  all  the  time  it  is 
pouring  in ; continue  to  stir  it  for  five  or  six 
minutes;  let  it  stand  about  half  an  hour,  then 
add  thirty-three  gallons  of  water  from  170°  to 
190°  ; cover  up  at  about  ten  o’clock,  and  let  it 
stand  till  six  next  morning,  then  draw  it  off. 
If  the  first  part  is  not  quite  bright,  return  it 
into  the  mash-tub.  When  the  whole  is  drawn 
off,  put  thirty-three  gallons  of  nearly-boiling 
water,  mash  for  some  minutes,  cover  it  up,  and 
let  it  stand  for  one  hour.  The  third  mash  the 
same.  When  the  third  mash  is  in  the  mash- 
tub,  clean  the  copper,  and  make  it  nearly  dry, 
then  take  the  first  wort  and  part  of  the  second 
(if  the  copper  is  sufficiently  large),  add  the 
hops,  and  boil  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour 
(I  reckon  from  the  time  it  absolutely  boils). 
Draw  off  one-half,  or  one-third,  according  to  the 
quantity,  and  fill  up  with  the  remainder  of  the 
wort ; let  this  boil  nearly  an  hour,  draw  off  a 
part,  and  continue  to  fill  up  till  the  whole  is 
boiled.  This  is  much  less  trouble  than  to  make 
two  or  three  separate  boilings.  Put  your  beer 
to  cool  as  fast  as  you  draw  it  off  from  the 
copper.  When  you  can  get  it  down  to  50°  or  60°, 
you  may  put  it  together ; the  mash-tub  having 
been  cleared  of  the  grains,  and  well  washed,  will 
make  a good  working  tun.  Let  it  stand  till 
you  find  it  about  60°  or  65°,  when  you  may  add 
the  yeast.  About  a quart  of  good  fresh  yeast 
will  be  sufficient ; if  not  quite  fresh,  three 
pints.  The  best  way  to  add  the  yeast  is  to  put 
it  into  a wooden  bowl,  and  stir  it  well  with  a 
whisk ; add,  as  you  stir  it,  about  a handful  of 
flour  : let  some  of  the  yeast  from  the  bowl  run 
over  into  the  beer,  and  let  it  swim  quite  full. 
Cover  up;  keep  the  room  from  50°  to  60°. 
When  the  head  begins  to  fall,  which  may  bo 
from  twenty-four  to  even  sixty  hours,  skim  off 
the  yeast,  stir  it  well,  add  about  a double  hand- 
ful of  salt  with  a little  flour  before  you  stir  it 
up,  and  then  barrel.  It  will  work  in  the  barrels 
from  two  to  ten  days,  according  to  the  weather 
and  other  circumstances.  As  it  works  the 
barrels  must  be  filled  up  twice  a day  with  some 
of  the  beer  you  have  left,  or  if  you  aro  short 
in  your  brewing  from  any  you  have  in  tap. 

When  it  has  nearly  done  working,  which  you 
may  know  from  the  yeast  appearing  wet  or 
frothy,  add  two  or  three  handfuls  of  the  old 
hops  to  each  barrel ; stir  them  well,  and  let 
them  stand  for  about  twelve  hours ; bung  down, 
and  in  about  twelve  or  fifteen  days  you  ought  to 
have  beer  as  bright  as  wine. 

The  hops  should  be  soaked  the  night  before 
in  three  or  four  gallons  of  cold  water,  and  the 
sugar  melted  in  an  iron  saucepan  and  put  into 


the  copper  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  before 
you  draw  it  off. 

It  is  customary  with  some  to  make  one  sort  of 
beer  only — if  you  make  ale  and  table  beer  you 
generally  rob  one  or  the  other.  Five  bushels 
of  malt  and  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  sugar  will 
make  seventy-two  gallons  of  excellent  ale; 
about  one  pound  of  hops  to  each  bushel  of  malt 
is  the  usual  quantity ; but  for  beer  to  be  kept 
during  the  summer  half  a pound  to  the  bushel 
will  not  be  found  too  much. 

Table  Beer  (another  way). — On.  three 
bushels  of  malt  pour  thirteen  gallons  of  hot 
water.  Cover  it  up  for  half  an  horn-,  then 
mash ; let  it  stand  two  hours  and  a half,  and 
then  draw  off  the  liquor.  Again  add  to  the 
malt  another  thirteen  gallons  of  water,  and  pro- 
ceed as  before.  A final  mashing  with  a third 
thirteen  gallons  of  hot  water  will  complete  this 
part  of  the  operation.  Now  take  a pound  and 
a half  of  hops,  and  let  them  boil  an  hour 
with  about  a pailful  of  wort  obtained  as  above. 
Strain  off  the  liquid,  and  add  to  the  rest.  When 
sufficiently  cool  add  about  one  quart  of  yeast. 
Now  place  the  wort  in  the  fermenting  tun; 
when  it  has  ceased  to  work,  cover  the  bunghole 
with  paper  for  three  days,  then  bung  down 
close. 

Tablet,  Cinnamon  (see  Cinnamon 
Tablet). 

Tablets,  Sugar,  Flavoured.— Clarify  a 
pound  of  sugar.  To  do  this,  break  it  up  into 
small  pieces,  and  pour  over  it  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  water  which  has  been  beaten  up  with 
a tea-spoonful  of  white  of  egg.  Let  it  stand 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then  put  it  on  the 
fire,  and  when  it  boils  throw  in  another  quarter 
of  a pint  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  up  again 
without  stirring.  Draw  the  pan  to  the  side 
of  the  fire,  let  the  syrup  settle,  and  carefully 
remove  the  scum.  In  order  to  avoid  waste, 
put  this  scum  upon  an  inverted  sieve ; a small 
portion  of  clear  syrup  will  drain  from  it,  which 
may  be  put  with  the  rest.  Flavour  the  syrup 
with  three  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  the  grated 
peel  of  two  lemons,  or  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
ground  ginger.  Return  it  to  the  preserving- 
pan,  and  boil  it  to  candy  height,  or  until  it 
rises  high  in  the  pan,  and  has  sufficient  firmness 
to  make  a thread  when  taken  between  the 
thumb  and  finger,  which  have  been  previously 
dipped  in  cold  water.  Pour  it  on  a large  flat 
dish  or  well-oiled  slab,  and  mark  it  quickly 
into  squares,  into  which  it  may  be  broken 
when  cold.  If  liked,  essence  of  peppermint,  or 
essence  of  cloves  may  be  used  for  flavouring. 

Tadcaster  Pudding.  — Shred  eight 
ounces  of  suet  very  finely,  and  mix  it  with  a 
pound  of  flour ; or,  if  preferred,  rub  six  ounces 
of  butter  or  good  beef  dripping  into  a pound 
of  flour.  Add  a pinch  of  salt,  two  heaped 
tea-spoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  four  ounces  of 
well- washed  currants,  four  ounces  of  chopped 
and  stoned  raisins,  two  ounces  of  moist  sugar, 
and  half  a nutmeg  grated.  Mix  the  dry  in- 
gredients together  thoroughly.  Dissolve  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  treacle  in  about  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  milk,  and  stir  this  into 
the  pudding  t#  make  a stiff  batter.  Pour  the 
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mixture  into  a thickly-buttered  baking-dish, 
and  lot  it  bo  from  two  to  three  inches  in  thick- 
ness. Bake  in  a moderate  oven.  When  the 
pudding  is  done  enough,  let  it  stand  for  a 
couple  of  minutes,  then  turn  it  out  on  a hot 
dish.  Time  to  bake,  about  an  hour  and  a half. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  Id.  Sufficient  for  half  a 
dozen  persons. 

Tamara,  Italian. — Take  one  ounce  of 
coriander -seed,  one  ounce  of  cinnamon,  one 
ounce  of  cloves,  half  an  ounce  of  fennel-seed, 
half  an  ounce  of  aniseed ; beat  these  ingredients 
to  a powder,  and  use  in  the  same  way  as  curry 
powder. 

Tamarind. — This  is  the  fruit — or  rather 
the  pod — of  a tree  indigenous  to  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  It  thrives  also  in  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  Palestine.  In  these  countries  it  is  some- 
times used  as  an  article  of  food  in  the  form  of 
confectionery,  and  it  is  highly  thought  of  on 
account  of  its  pleasant  acid  taste  and  cooling 
properties.  The  pod  consists  of  two  parts : the 
outer  is  fleshy,  and  the  inner  as  thin  as  parch- 
ment. Between  these  two  there  is  a space  of 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch,  which  is  occupied  by 
a soft  pulp  of  a tart  but  agreeable  taste.  The 
pods  are  gathered  when  quite  ripe,  freed  from 
the  shelly  fragments,  and  placed  in  a cask  in 
layers ; boiling  syrup  is  then  poured  over  them 
till  the  cask  is  full.  The  syrup  pervades  every 
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part,  even  to  the  bottom.  When  cold  the  casks 
are  headed  down  and  sent  to  market.  The  more 
refined  mode  of  preparation,  however,  is  to 
clarify  the  juice  of  the  fruit  with  the  white  of 
egg,  and  form  it  with  sugar  into  a clear,  trans- 
parent syrup : this  and  the  fruit  supplies  an 
agreeable  and  cooling  beverage. 

Tamarind-juice. — Mix  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  tamarind-juice  with  half  a pint  of  cold 
spring  water.  This  will  make  a refreshing 
drink  in  hot  weather  or  for  a sick  person. 

Tamis. — A tamis  is  a worsted  cloth  made 
on  purpose  for  straining  sauces.  The  best  way 
of  using  it  (says  Dr.  Kitchiner)  is  for  two 
pcoplo  to  twist  it  contrary  ways.  This  is  a 


better  way  of  straining  sauce  than  passing  it 
through  a sieve,  and  refines  it  much  more 
completely. 

Tangerine  Oranges,  Frosted.— Divide 
some  tangerine  oranges  into  quarters.  Have 
ready  some  thin  wooden  skewers  four  or  five 
inches  long,  a skewer  for  each  piece  of  orange, 
and  put  them  in  the  point  of  each  quarter  of 
orange  about  half-way  through.  Lay  one  end 
of  the  skewers  upon  a sieve  so  that  the  fruit 
can  hang  outside  without  touching  anything, 
and  let  it  dry  for  two  or  three  hours.  Make 
an  icing  by  boiling  a pound  of  sugar  with  a 
pint  of  water  to  a clear  syrup,  and  when  it  is 
smooth  and  clear  add  a little  of  the  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  the  orange  to  flavour  it  agreeably. 
When  the  sugar  rises  like  large  beads  in  the 
pan,  take  a little  quickly  from  the  top  with 
the  finger,  and  plunge  it  at  once  into  cold 
water.  If  it  comes  easily  oft'  the  finger  the 
sugar  is  ready  for  use,  and  must  not  be  boiled 
longer,  or  it  will  be  discoloured.  Dip  the  pieces 
of  oranges  in  the  icing,  and  afterwards  let  them 
drain  from  the  sieve  until  cold.  Remove  the 
skewers,  and  serve  the  iced  fruit  in  a compote- 
dish.  Time,  about  three  hours.  Sufficient, 
six  oranges  for  a moderate-sized  dish. 

Tankard  Cup. — Make  a slice  of  toast, 
put  it  in  a large  goblet,  and  grate  over  it  the 
eighth  of  a nutmeg.  Add  two  inches  of  thin 
lemon-rind,  and  squeeze  upon  it  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon.  Mix  a pint  of  mild  ale  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  brandy,  a table-spoonful  of 
white  wine,  and  a table-spoonful  of  capillaire. 
Pour  the  mixture  over  the  toast,  and  it  will  be 
ready  to  serve.  A sprig  of  mint  or  borage  may 
be  put  into  the  mixture  for  a minute,  or  not. 

Tansy,  Apple  ( see  Apple  Tansy). 

Tansy  Pudding.  — This  is  an  old- 
fashioned  dish  seldom  to  be  met  with  at 
modem  tables.  Pound  a handful  of  green 
tansy  with  three  or  four  young  spinach-leaves, 
and  squeeze  out  the  juice.  Pour  a pint  of 
boiling  milk  over  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
bread-crumbs,  and  let  it  stand  until  cool.  Add 
two  ounces  of  butter,  a glassful  of  brandy,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  tansy- 
juice.  Mix  these  ingredients  thoroughly,  then 
add  four  well-beaten  eggs.  Pour  the  pudding 
into  a buttered  dish,  and  bake  in  a well- 
heated  oven.  Serve  very  hot,  and  sift  pow- 
dered sugar  thickly  over  the  top  of  the  pudding. 
A superior  tansy  pudding  may  be  made  by 
flavouring  the  milk  with  pounded  almonds, 
and  lining  the  edges  of  the  dish  with  puff 
paste  before  putting  in  the  mixture.  At  old- 
fashioned  tables  the  ordinary  batter  pudding 
may  occasionally  be  seen  coloured  and  flavoured 
with  tansy- j uice.  Tansy-leaves  have  a peculiar 
bitter  taste,  and  are  said  to  act  as  a tonic. 
Time  to  bake,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.,  exclusive  of  the  brandy. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Tansy  Pudding  (another  way).— Blanch 
and  pound  a quarter  of  a pound  of  Jordan  al- 
monds ; put  them  into  a stewpan,  add  a gill  oi 
the  syrup  of  roses,  the  crumb  of  a French  roll, 
some  grated  nutmeg,  half  a glassful  of  brand}  , 
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two  table-spoonfuls  of  tansy-juice,  throe  ounces 
of  fresh  butter,  and  some  slices  of  citron.  1 oui 
over  it  a pint  and  a half  of  boding  cream  or 
milk,  sweeten,  and  when  cold  mix  it , add  the 
juice  of  a lemon  and  eight  eggs  beaten,  it  may 
be  either  boiled  or  baked. 


Tapioca. — Tapioca  is  procured  from  a plant 
which  grows  in  British  Guiana,  and  is  known 
to  botanists  by  the  name  of  Jatropha,  or  Mamhot 
Janipha.  The  tapioca  is  procured  from  the  root 
of  the  plant  which,  oddly  enough,  contams 
hvdrocyanic  acid ; and  it  is  said  that  the  native 
Indians  poison  their  arrows  from  the  juice  of 
the  root  before  they  begin  preparing  the  tapioca. 
The  native  cassava  is  also  prepared  from  tne 
same  plant.  Tapioca  is  a wholesome  and 
nutritious  farinaceous  food  very  easy  of  di- 
gestion. It  is  used  for  puddings,  for  thicken- 
ing soups  and  sauces,  and  it  is  also  simply 
boiled  in  milk  or  water  as  a food  for  m\  alias. 
TVTien  mixed  with  other  flour  it  will  make  very 
good  bread.  It  should  be  bought  of  a respect- 
able dealer,  as  a spurious  kind  is  sometimes 
offered  for  sale  made  of  gum  and  potato-flour. 
The  jar  in  the  store-cupboard  which  contains 
tapioca  should  be  kept  closely  covered,  01  in- 
sects will  get  into  it. 
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Tapioca  and  Apple  Pudding. — Wash 
a tea-cupful  of  tapioca,  and  soak  it  for  an  hour 
in  a quart  of  cold  water.  Put  it  into  a sauce- 
pan, set  it  on  the  fire,  let  it  boil,  then  simmer  it 
gently  until  it  is  smooth  and  clear,  stirring  it 
frequently  to  keep  it  from  getting  into  lumps. 
Half  fill  a moderate-sized  pie-dish  with  cooking 
apples,  pared,  cored,  and  cut  into  thin  slices. 
Bake  these  in  a moderate  oven  until  they  are 
slightly  softened,  then  sweeten  the  tapioca, 
flavour  it  in  any  way  that  may  be  agree- 
able, and  pour  it  over  the  fruit.  Bake  the 
pudding  until  the  apples  have  fallen.  Any 
other  fruit  may  be  substituted  for  apples,  such 
as  strawberries,  red  currants,  raspberries,  &c. 
The  pudding  may  be  served  hot,  or  in  summer- 
time may  bo  made  with  fresh  fruit,  turnod  out 
in  a mould,  and  whon  cold  eaten  with  milk 
or  cream.  Time,  about  one  hour  to  bake  the 


pudding.  Probable  cost,  Gd.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons. 

Tapioca  and  Tomatoes.— Soak  a table- 
spoonful of  tapioca  in  water  for  a couple  ot 
hours,  set  it  to  boil,  adding  a little  more  water 
till  quite  done  to  the  consistency  of  porridge. 
Add  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  fresh  . butter. 
Cut  two  tomatoes  in  half,  remove  pips  and 
watery  substance,  sprinkle  with  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  Fill  each  half-tomato  with  the 
tapioca,  sprinkle  the  top  with  grated  parmesan 
and  baked  bread-crumbs,  put  them  into  the 
oven  for  twenty  minutes,  and  serve. 

Tapioca  Cake.— Tapioca  is  an  article  that 
swells  very  much,  and  which  requires  a long 
time  to  be  done  thoroughly.  If  you  boil  it  over 
too  brisk  a fire,  it  will  become  tough ; if  over  a 
very  slow  fire,  it  will  be  as  mellow  as  marrow, 
and  then  it  is  extremely  pleasant  to  the  palate. 
Boil  a pint  of  cream  and  a pint  of  milk  with 
a little  sugar  and  very  little  salt.  Then  add 
the  peel  of  half  a lemon ; but  if  the  taste  of 
orange-flowers,  roses,  or  vanilla,  &c.,  should  be 
more  agreeable,  use  them  in  preference,  ac- 
cording to  taste.  Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
tapioca  into  the  cream,  and  let  it  boil  over  a 
very  slow  fire  *,  when  it  is  done  throw  in  a piece 
of  butter,  and  break  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  which 
beat  up  with  it,  and  let  them  do  over  the  stove. 
When  you  send  up  the  first  course,  beat  the 
whites  of  the  eggs,  porn-  them  gently  over  the 
rest,  and  set  the  whole  in  a moderate  oven.  .If 
you  wish  to  make  a cake,  sprinkle  a mould  twice 
over  with  clarified  butter  and  crumbs  of  bread  : 
mix  with  the  preparation  some  dried  cherries 
and  currants,  and  proceed  as  you  woidd  do  for 
a souffle.  When  done  turn  the  mould  upside- 
down  in  a dish,  and  send  up  hot 

Tapioca  Custard.  — Wash  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  tapioca,  and  boil  it  gently  in  a 
pint  of  milk  until  it  is  quite  soft, . stirring  it 
frequently  to  keep  it  from  getting  into  lumps. 
Add  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut  and 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  when  these 
are  thoroughly  mixed  draw  the  saucepan  on 
one  side  that  the  preparation  may  cool  a little. 
Beat  four  fresh  eggs  in  a bowl,  mix  gradually 
with  them  part  of  the  tapioca,  then  pour  them 
into  the  remainder  in  the  saucepan,  and  stir  all 
over  the  fire  until  the  custard  is  on  the  point 
of  boiling.  Turn  it  out,  flavour  with  vanilla, 
ratafia,  almond,  or  any  other  flavouring,  and 
when  it  is  cold  put  it  into  a glass  dish.  Just 
before  serving,  crush  an  ounce  of  macaroons 
to  powder,  and  sprinkle  them  over  the  surface, 
or  if  preferred  sift  a little  powdered  cinnamon 
over  the  top.  Time  to  simmer  the  tapioca, 
about  two  hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Tapioca  for  Invalids. — Wash  a table- 
spoonful  of  tapioca,  and  soak  it  in  a pint  of 
water  or  milk  and  water  for  half  an  hour.  Let 
it  boil,  then  simmer  it  gently  until  it  is  quite 
clear,  and  stir  it  frequently  to  keep  it  from 
getting  into  lumps.  Sweeten  it  slightly,  and 
flavour  with  brandy  or  wine  if  agreeable.,  if 
not,  with  cinnamon  or  oi-ango  or  lemon-rind. 
If  it  is  too  thick  add  a little  more  water.  Veal, 
mutton,  or  chicken  broth  may  be  substituted 
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for  tho  water  or  milk  and  water.  Time  to 
simmer,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Suf- 
ficient for  one  invalid. 

Tapioca,  Gratine.— Drop  ten  ounces  of 
tapioca  into  a stewpan  with  a quart  of  boiling 
milk.  Add  a slice  of  butter,  a pinch  of  salt, 
sugar  to  taste,  and  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon. 
Boil,  then  simmer  very  gently,  stirring  all  tho 
time  till  tender.  Pour  the  tapioca  out,  and 
when  cool  mix  four  eggs  with  it.  If  the  eggs 
are  added  when  the  mixture  is  too  hot  it  will 
curdle.  Turn  into  a plain  mould,  which  has 
been  buttered  and  lined  with  bread-crumbs. 
Bake  in  a gentlo  oven  till  brown  on  the  top'. 
Turn  out  and  serve.  Tapioca  is  an  excellent  and 
wholesome  production,  and  very  useful  in 
families : ^it  may  be  used  in  any  sort  of  entremets, 
such  as  gateau  de  tapioca,  souffle,  pudding,  pot- 
age,  &c. , prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  rice. 

Tapioca  Jelly.— Wash  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  tapioca,  and  soak  it  in  a pint  of  water 
for  some  hours.  Put  it  into  a saucepan  over 
the  fire  with  another  pint  of  cold  water  and 
the  thin  rind  of  a lemon  or  an  orange, 
and  let  it  simmer  gently  until  quite  clear  and 
thick,  and  keep  adding  at  intervals  small 
quantities  of  boiling  water  to  make  up  half  a 
pint.  Remove  the  lemon-rind,  pour  out  the 
tapioca,  sweeten  it,  add  as  much  lemon-juice 
as  is  agreeable,  and  a little  brandy  or  wine  if 
liked.  Pour  the  prepared  tapioca  into  small 
damp  moulds,  and  turn  it  out  when  cold  and 
stiff.  Tapioca  jelly  is  very  good  eaten  with 
preserved  fruit  and  cream  or  milk.  Time  to 
simmer,  about  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  5d., 
exclusive  of  the  wine  or  brandy.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Tapioca  Jelly  (another  way). — Take  one 
pound  of  tapioca  and  six  pints  of  water.  Let 
the  tapioca  soak  in  the  water  all  night ; in  the 
morning  boil  until  quite  clear  and  of  a proper 
consistence,  then  flavour  to  taste. 

Tapioca  Pudding,  Baked.  — Wash 
four  table-spoonfuls  of  tapioca  in  water,  then 
let  it  boil  with  a quart  of  milk  and  the  thin 
rind  of  a lemon  or  an  orange,  or  an  inch  of 
cinnamon.  Pour  it  into  a basin,  let  it  get  cold, 
sweeten  it,  and  take  out  the  peel.  Beat  it  up 
with  three  eggs  and  an  ounce  of  butter.  Pour 
it  into  a buttered  dish,  and  bake  the  pudding 
in  a well-heated  oven.  The  edge  of  the  dish 
may  be  lined  with  puff  paste  or  not.  Time 
to  bake,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Tapioca  Pudding,  Boiled. — Wash  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  tapioca,  and  let  it  soak  in  a 
pint  of  milk  for  an  hour.  Put  it  into  a sauce- 
pan  with  an  ounce  of  butter,  a table-spoonful 
of  sugar,  and  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon  or  an 
orange,  or  any  flavouring  that  may  be  preferred. 
Let  it  boil,  then  stir  it  over  a gentle  firo  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Pour  it  out,  remove  tho 
rind,  and  let  the  tapioca  cool.  Stir  in  with 
it  the  yolks  of  four  and  the  whites  of  two 
well-beaten  eggs.  Pour  tho  pudding  into  a 
buttered  mould,  and  boil  or  steam  it  until  done 
enough.  Let  it  stand  in  the  mould  for  some 
minutes  after  it  is  taken  up  before  turning  it 


out.  It  will  be  necessary  to  handle  it  very 
carefully,  or  it  will  break.  Sift  powdered 
sugar  thickly  over  it,  and  send  a dish  of  cream 
to  table  with  it.  The  appearance  of  the  pud- 
ding will  be  improved  if  it  is  garnished  with 
any  kind  of  bright-coloured  jelly  or  jam.  Time 
to  boil,  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Tapioca  Pudding,  French.  — Take 
two  ounces  of  tapioca,  and  boil  it  in  half  a pint 
of  water  until  it  begins  to  melt,  then  add  half 
a pint  of  milk  by  degrees,  and  boil  until  the 
tapioca  becomes  very  thick ; add  a well-beaten 
egg,  sugar,  and  flavouring  to  taste,  and  bake 
gently  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  This 
preparation  of  tapioca  is  superior  to  any  other, 
is  nourishing,  and  suitable  for  delicate  children. 

Tapioca  Pudding,  Simple.  — Wash 

and  drain  a tea-cupful  'of  tapioca,  and  put  it 
into  a buttered  baking-dish  large  enough  to 
hold  about  three  pints.  Sprinkle  over  it  a 
table-spoonful  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs, 
a,  little  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  or  lemon-peel,  and 
fill  the  dish  with  cold  milk.  Put  in  a piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  a small  nut,  and  bake  the 
pudding  in  a moderate  oven.  When  the  sur- 
face of  the  pudding  is  covered  with  a brightly- 
browned  skin  it  is  done  enough.  Send  sugar 
to  table  with  the  pudding.  Time  to  bake, 
about  two  hours.  Probable  cost,  9d.  Sufficient 
for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Tapioca  Soup. — Take  as  much  properly- 
seasoned  clear  cold  stock  as  may  be  required, 
and  put  it  into  the  stew-pan  with  an  ounce  of 
well-washed  tapioca  to  each  pint  of  stock. 
Bring  the  preparation  gradually  to  the  point 
of  boiling,  then  simmer  it  gently  until  tender, 
and  stir  it  frequently  to  keep  it  from  getting 
into  lumps.  A white  soup  may  be  made  by 
using  veal  stock,  and  adding  a little  boiling 
cream  or  milk  to  the  soup  just  before  serving. 
Time  to  simmer  the  tapioca,  an  hour  or  more 
from  the  time  the  soup  boils.  Probable  cost, 
varying  with  the  quality  of  the  stock.  Suf- 
ficient, a quart  of  soup  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Tapioca  Soup  (another  way). — Large- 
grained tapioca  is  the  best  for  soup.  Take  as 
much  tapioca  as  may  be  required,  and  soak  it  in 
cold  water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Drain  it, 
and  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  as  much  cold 
stock  as  will  cover  it;  let  it  boil,  and  after- 
wards simmer  it  gently  until  it  is  quite  clear 
and  tender.  Stir  the  rest  of  the  stock,  already 
flavoured,  into  it,  let  it  boil  up,  and  serve 
immediately.  Time  to  simmer  the  tapioca,  from 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  one  horn-.  Suf- 
ficient— an  ounce  of  tapioca  will  thicken  a pint 
of  soup. 

Taro. — This  is  the  South  Sea  Islanders’ 

“ staff  of  life.’’  The  taro  plant  is  a species  of 
arum , called  by  some  botanists  Arum  csculcntum 
though  this  is  a vague  distinction,  since  there 
arc  others  of  this  genus  that  produce  edible 
roots.  It  is  in  its  large  tuberous  root  that  the 
value  of  the  taro  lies : this  root  varies  in  size, 
according  to  the  ground  in  which  it  grows.  It 
is  usually  of  several  pounds’  weight,  though 
some  roots  are  so  large  as  with  difficulty  to  he 
squeezed  into  a three-quart  pot.  In  shape  the 
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taro  root  is  something  like  an  oblong  turnip  or 
beetroot,  terminating  abruptly,  as  if  the  smaller 
end  had  been  cut  oft'.  Tho  taro  roots  when 
raw  aro  poisonous,  and  they  are  prepared  lor 
eating  by  two  distinct  processes.  One  is  by 
tho  ordinary  method  of  boiling  as  potatoes  aro 
boiled,  with  the  addition  of  salt  thrown  into 
the  water.  After  being  boiled,  tho  root,  now  pos- 
sessing a fine  white  mealy  appearance,  is  eaten 
as  a yam  or  sweet  potato.  The  more  general 
practice,  however,  is  to  mash  or  pulverise  the 
taro  into  a floury  substance,  and  afterwards, 
mixing  it  with  water,  make  batter  cakes  of  it, 
to  be  frittered  in  lard.  When  thus  prepared, 
the  taro  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  pancakes 
made  of  the  best  flour. 

Tarragon  Sauce  for  Boiled  Fowls. 

—Take  a small  bunch  of  tarragon,  and  put  it 
into  a saucepan  with  a pint  of  nicely-seasoned 
white  stock  and  the  white  of  an  egg  which  has 
heen  beaten  up  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  cold 
water  and  a table-spoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar. 
Whisk  all  thoroughly  over  the  fire  until  the 
broth  boils,  then  draw  it  to  the  side,  let  it 
simmer  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
afterwards  let  it  stand  to  settle  for  another 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Strain  through  a jelly- 
bag,  and  when  clear,  reduce  the  sauce  by  quick 
boding  untd  it  is  rich  and  good.  Time,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  boil,  and  a quarter  of  an 
horn  to  settle. 

Tarragon  Vinegar  for  Salads  and 
various  Sauces. — G-ather  the  tarragon  on  a 
dry  day,  just  before  the  plant  begins  to  bloom. 
This  will  be  late  in  July,  or  in  the  early  part  of 
August.  Pick  the  leaves  from  the  stalks,  and 
with  them  fill  wide-mouthed  glass  bottles  up  to 
the  neck,  and  in  doing  so  bruise  the  leaves 
slightly  that  their  flavour  may  more  easily 
escape.  Cover  with  best  vinegar,  tie  bladder 
over  the  mouths  of  the  bottles,  and  then  let  the 
leaves  infuse  six  weeks  or  two  months.  Pour 
off  the  liquid,  strain  through  muslin  till  it  is 
quite  clear,  put  it  into  small  bottles,  and  cork 
down  securely.  Store  in  a dry  place.  Time, 
about  two  months. 

Tarragon  Vinegar  (another  way).— See 
Elder-flower  and  Tarragon  Vinegar. 

Tart,  Fruit  (English  way). — Spread  some 
puff  paste  over  the  table  with  a rolling-pin  ; cut 
a piece  the  size  of  the  dish,  and  out  of  the  trim- 
mings cut  some  strips ; brush  the  edge  of  the 
dish  with  dorure,  and  stick  the  strips  on  it : then 
put  the  fruit  into  the  dish  with  some  sugar  and 
a little  water  ; roll  the  paste  on  the  rolling-pin, 
and  lay  it  over  the  fruit.  Before  you  put  the 
paste  on,  brush  the  strips  with  some  dorure  (egg- 
wash,  or  water)  to  make  it  stick.  When  you 
have  trimmed  the  dish  all  round,  brush  some 
white  of  egg  over  tho  tart,  and  sift  some  sugar 
over  it : then  dip  the  paste-brush  into  water, 
and  shako  it  over  the  tart.  Bake  it  properly, 
and  serve  up  cold.  Apples,  however,  are  an 
exception,  as  they  aro  better  hot.  Instead  of 
brushing  tho  tart  with  white  of  egg  only,  you 
may  use  yolk  and  white  beaten  together,  which 
is  called  dorure,  and  should  bo  borne  in  mind. 
When  this  has  been  done,  tako  a small  knife 


and  ornament  tho  paste  with  figures  according 
to  your  fancy ; then  put  the  tart  in  the  oven, 
and  if  it  begins  to  have  too  much  colour  cover 
it  with  paper.  When  done,  spread  over  it 
some  fine  sugar  through  a sieve,  replace  it  in 
tho  oven  to  dry  tho  sugar,  and  with  the  red 
salamander  glaze  the  tart  of  a bright  colour. 
You  must  prepare  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  the  same 
way : use  sometimes  the  paste  for  tarts,  but 
in  that  case  no  strips  are  absolutely  necessary. 

Tart,  My  Lady’s. — Make  a little  pastry 
with  six  ounces  of  flour,  a pinch  of  salt,  three 
ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  as  much  cold  water 
or  milk  as  will  make  a smooth  firm  paste.  Boll 
it  out  lightly  two  or  three  times,  and  the  last 
time  roll  it  to  the  thickness  of  a little  less  than 
an  inch.  Stamp  it  out  with  a fluted  cutter  the 
size  of  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  served,  and 
lay  it  on  a floured  baking-tin.  Boll  the  trim- 
mings of  the  pastry  to  the  thickness  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  and  stamp  this  out  in  rounds 
the  size  of  the  flutings  of  the  larger  cutter. 
Moisten  the  edges  slightly,  lay  the  rounds 
upon  the  border  of  the  tart,  and  press  them 
upon  the  inner  side,  so  that  the  outer  edge 
may  have  a flaky  appearance.  Lastly,  make 
a circular  incision  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep 
almost  close  to  the  border,  and  bake  the  tart  in 
a moderate  oven.  When  it  is  done  enough 
take  out  the  part  which  has  been  marked 
with  a sharp  knife,  carefully  scrape  away  the 
soft  crummy  centre,  and  fill  the  tart  with  good 
jam  of  any  kind,  or  with  oysters  or  lobsters 
prepared  as  for  a vol-au-vent.  Put  the  tarf 
into  the  oven  again  for  a minute,  and  serve  it 
hot  or  cold.  It  may  be  ornamented  according 
to  fancy.  If  filled  with  sweetmeat,  a few 
blanched  and  sliced  almonds  may  be  strewn 
over  it,  or  the  rounds  of  the  border  may  be 
glazed  with  beaten  egg.  At  Christmas-time 
the  tart  may  be  filled  with  hot  mincemeat 
instead  of  jam.  Time  to  bake,  twenty-five  to 
thirty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
interior,  6d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Tart  with  Sugar  Icing. — The  appear- 
ance of  tarts  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
with  all  kinds  of  fruit,  is  very  much  improved 
by  icing  them.  In  order  to  do  this  proceed  as 
follows : — Line  the  edges  of  the  dish  with  good 
crust,  fill  it  with  fruit  and  a little  sugar,  lay 
on  the  cover,  press  down  the  edges,  and  trim 
them  neatly.  Make  a small  Hole  at  each  side 
for  the  steam  to  escape,  then  before  putting  the 
tart  in  the  oven,  brush  it  over  with  cold  water, 
and  sift  white  sugar  thickly  upon  it.  Or,  when 
tho  tart  is  nearly  baked,  take  it  out,  brush  it 
over  with  white  of  egg  whisked  to  froth ; sift 
white  sugar  on  this  and  sprinkle  a little  water 
on  the  top.  If  necessary,  lay  a sheet  of 
writing-paper  over  it  to  keep  it  from  acquiring 
too  much  colour.  Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour 
for  a moderate-sized  tart. 

Tartar  Mustard. — Put  a table-spoonful 
of  the  best  Durham  mustard  into  a cup  with 
a pinch  of  salt  and  a pinch  of  cayenne,  and 
rub  it  down  to  a smooth  paste,  using  horse- 
radish vinegar  instead  of  water.  Bo  careful 
to  mix  no  more  than  will  be  required  for  one 
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day’s  use,  as  tho  preparation  is  better  when  j 
freshly  made. 

Tartar  Sauce. — Put  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
■quite  free  from  white  into  a basin,  and  beat  it 
for  a minute  or  two  with  a pinch  of  salt,  a pinch 
of  popper,  and  a table-spoonful  of  dry  mustard. 
Stir  into  this,  first  in  drops  and  afterwards 
in  tea-spoonfuls,  four  table-spoonfuls  of  pure 
salad  oil,  and  bo  careful  to  beat  tho  sauce  for 
a minute  or  two  between  every  addition,  as  its 
excellence  depends  in  a great  measure  upon  this 
being  done.  After  each  six  tea-spoonfuls  of 
oil  put  in  a tea-spoonful  of  vinegar.  Wash 
and  mince  finely  three  shallots,  six  small 
gherkins,  and  a table-spoonful  of  mixed  chervil 
and  tarragon.  Put  these  into  the  sauce  with  a 
pinch  of  cayenne.  Mix  thoroughly,  and  serve. 
If  the  sauce  is  not  immediately  wanted,  it 
should  be  kept  in  a cool  place.  Time  to  mix 
the  sauce,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  8d. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Tartar  Sauce  (another  way).— Wash  and 
mince  finely  four  shallots.  Put  them  into  a mor- 
tar with  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  tarragon  or 
chervil  (or  both),  a tea-spoonful  of  dry  mustard, 
a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
pepper,  and  the  hard-boiled  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
Pound  these  ingredients  until  quite  smooth.  Put 
them  into  a bowl,  and  mix  with  them  very 
gradually  three  table-spoonfuls  of  pure  salad- 
oil.  The  oil  should  be  put  in  first  in  drops, 
and  afterwards  in  tea-spoonfuls,  and  the  sauce 
should  be  well  beaten  between  each  addition. 
If  this  point  is  carefully  attended  to,  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  the  sauce  curdling.  When 
the  oil  is  thoroughly  incorporated,  add  three 
dessert-spoonfuls  of  best  vinegar  and  one  of 
•chilli  vinegar.  Serve  in  a tureen. 

Tartlet-tins  {see  illustration  accompany- 
ing the  article  on  Almond  Cheesecakes). 

. Tartlets.  — Tartlets  may  be  made  with 
puff  paste,  almond  paste,  or  any  sweet  pastry,  j 
They  are  made  as  follows : — Butter  some  patty- 
pans, and  line  them  with  pastry  rolled  out  to 
the  thickness  of  a quarter  of  an  inch.  Trim 
them  neatly,  put  a little  crust  of  bread  into 
each  tartlet — or  what  will  answer  the  same 
purpose,  which  is  to  keep  the  pastry  from  puff- 
ing up  in  the  centre — prick  two  or  three  holes 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tart : bake  in  a quick 
oven.  When  they  are  two-thirds  baked,  take 
the  tartlets  out  of  the  oven,  remove  the  bread, 
and  in  its  place  put  a spoonful  of  jam  or  mar- 
malade. Return  them  to  the  oven,  and  bake 
until  done  enough.  Let  them  get  cold  before 
serving,  ornament  prettily,  and  send  them  to 
table  piled  high  on  a dish  covered  with  a 
white  napkin.  Some  cooks  put  the  jam  into 
tho  tartlet  before  it  is  baked  at  all,  but  this 
spoils  both  the  taste  and  the  appearance.  Tune 
to  bake  the  tartlets,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  about  Id.  each.  Sufficient,  half  a 
pound  of  pastry  will  make  a moderate-sized  dish 
of  tartlets. 

Tartlets  (another  way). — Roll  out  the 
pastry  to  tho  thickness  of  a quarter  of  an  inch. 
Stamp  it  out  in  an  even  number  of  rounds  of 


uniform  size,  and  make  half  of  these  into  rings 
by  pressing  a small  cutter  quite  through  the 
centro  of  them.  Moisten  the  edges  of  the 
rounds,  place  the  rings  upon  them,  and  press 
them  tightly  together.  Put  the  tartlets  on  a 
baking-tin,  and  bake  them  in  a well-heated  oven. 
As  soon  as  they  are  done  enough,  take  them 
out  of  tho  oven,  and  before  they  are  cool  fill 
them  with  jam  or  marmalade.  Lay  a pastry 
ornament  or  a spoonful  of  whipped  cream  on 
tho  top,  and  they  are  ready  for  serving.  Time 
to  bake,  about  twelve  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
Id.  each. 


Tartlets,  Orange.— Make  some  rich  puff 
paste,  with  which  line  some  mince-pie  tins. 
Put  some  orange  marmalade  into  each,  and 
squeeze  fresh  Seville  orange-juice  over  them. 
Bake  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strew 
pounded  sugar  over.  The  tartlets  are  good 
hot  or  cold. 


Tartlets,  Pastry  Cream  for  Gar- 
nishing ( see  Pastry  Cream). 

Tartlets,  To  Ornament.  — The  usuai 
way  of  ornamenting  tartlets  is  to  lay  upon 
them  pastry  leaves,  flowers,  or  other  devices. 
These  may  be  made  of  the  trimmings  of 
the  pastry,  and  should  be  baked  separately 
in  a slow  oven.  Sometimes  a tea-spoonful  of 
whipped  cream  is  substituted  for  the  pastry. 
Ornaments  for  tartlets  are  made  also  of  almond 
pastry  prepared  as  follows  : — Pound  and  sift 
two  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and  mix  with  it  two 
ounces  of  dried  flour  and  an  ounce  of  almonds 
pounded  till  smooth.  Make  this  mixture  into 
a stiff  paste  with  the  white  of  an  egg  well 
whisked  with  a table-spoonful  of  orange-flower 
water.  Beat  the  paste,  and  roll  it  out  as  thin 
as  possible.  Stamp  it  into  leaves,  stars,  flowers, 
half-crescents,  or  any  other  fancy  shapes,  and 
bake  these  in  a slow  oven  till  they  are  firm 
without  being  coloured.  When  cold  they  are 
ready  for  use.  These  ornaments  may  be  kept 
between  sheets  of  writing-paper  in  a tin  box  to 
be  used  when  wanted. 


Tarts. — Recipes  for  the  following  tarts  will 
be  found  under  their  respective  headings  : — 


Apple,  Creamed 
Apple 

Apple,  Economical 
Apple,  Ofen 
Apple,  Plain 
Apple,  Rich 
Apple,  Young 
Apricot,  Green 
Black  Currant 
Cherry 
Chocolate 
Cranberry 
Cream 

Crust  for  Fruit 
Currant  and  Rasp- 
berry 


Custard 
Damson 
French  Plum 
Fruit,  Cream  for 
Fruit,  Preserved 
Gooseberry 
Jam 

Jam,  Open 
Jelly  Custard 
Lemon 

Little  Ladies’ 
Monitors’ 

Paste,  Short,  for 
Paste,  Transparent, 
Plum  [for 

RaspIiuruy 


Tarts,  Icing  for.— Beat  the  whites  of 
two  eggs  to  a froth,  and  when  the  tart  is  nearly 
done  cover  the  crust  by  means  of  a paste-brush 
with  some  of  tho  white,  then  sprinkle  over  it 
some  finely-powdered  loaf  sugar.  Vi  ash  the 
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"brush,  and  splash  the  sugar  very  gently  with 
water  until  it  is  dissolved.  Put  the  tart  again 
into  the  oven  for  five  minutes. 

Tarts,  Paste  for. — Take  a pound  and  a 
half  of  flour,  a pound  and  a quarter  of  fresh 
butter,  a largo  pinch  of  salt,  four  yolks  of 
eggs,  and  half  a glassful  of  water.  Mix  this 
pasto  as  lightly  as  possiblo  without  handling 
it  too  much ; spread  it  over  the  dresser  with  a 
rolling-pin,  and  then  fold  it  in  three,  as  you  do 
puff  paste ; roll  it  out,  and  fold  it  up  again. 
Do  this  four  times  running : this  is  what  is 
called  four-turned.  Use  this  paste  either  for 
tourte  of  entrees,  for  pies  of  meat  or  fruit,  or 
when  it  may  be  wanted.  ( See  also  Puff  Paste.) 


tain  the  same  organic  constituents,  although 
in  different  proportions  : — 


Water  . 

100  parts 
of  Tea  con- 
tain 
5 

100  parts 
of  Coffeo 
contain 

12 

Theine  . 

. 3 

1-75 

Caseine  . 

15 

13 

Gum 

. 18 

9 

Sugar 

3 

6.5 

Starch  . 

. a trace 

a trace 

Tannin  . 

. 26-25 

4 

Aromatic  oil  . 

0-75 

0-002 

Fat 

4 

12 

Fibre 

. 20 

35 

Mineral  substances 

5 

6-7 

THE  TEA  PLANT. 


Tea.— Doctors  disagree  as  to  whether  th( 
constant  use  of  tea  is  beneficial  or  otherwise  ir 
its  effects  upon  the  human  frame.  There  car 
be  little  doubt,  however,  that  when  partaken  oi 
too  freely  it  acts  injuriously  upon  the  nervous 
system ; yet,  when  taken  in  moderation,  it  is 
exhilarating,  strengthening,  and  refreshing. 
Pastes  differ  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  flavoui 
of  the  different  kinds  of  tea.  Some  like  all  black, 
some  all  green,  and  some  a mixture  of  the  two’ 
dor  mixed  tea  the  usual  proportion  is  four 
parts  of  black  tea  to  one  of  green.  Green  tea 
is  more  exhilarating  than  black,  and  it  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  excitement  and  wakeful- 
ness. When  taken  very  strong  it  is  exceedingly 
pernicious.  Amongst  the  black  teas  may  be 
mentioned  Bohea,  Congo,  Souchong,  Assam,  and 
i cKoc.  Amongst  the  green  teas,  Twankay. 
Hyson-skin,  Young  Hyson,  Hyson,  Imperial, 
and  Gunpowder.  (See  Tea,  Varieties  of.)  Some- 
times two  or  three  kinds  of  tea  are  mixed 
together— a finely-flavoured  one  with  an  in- 
expensive one — and  then  cheapness  can  be 
combined  with  superiority  of  flavour.  The 
following  is  a favourite  and  inexpensive  mix- 
ture of  black  teas:— One  pound  of  Monino- 
f-ongo,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  Assam,  and  a 
quai  ter  of  a pound  of  Orange  Pekoe. 

Tea  and  Coffee,  Analysis  of.— The 

following  analyses  of  tea  and  coffeo  are  in- 
teresting, as  showing  how  nearly  they  con- 
bl-.v.e. 


Tea  Biscuits. — Dissolve  two  ounces  of 
fresh  butter  and  a large  pinch  of  salt  in  a pint 
of  warm  milk.  Stir  this  into  a pound  of  flour, 
and  make  the  paste  into  a stiff  dough  by  lmead- 
ing  it  well  with  a table-spoonful  of  brewer’s 
yeast.  Put  the  dough  into  a bowl,  cover  it 
with  a cloth,  and  set  it  in  a warm  place  to  rise 
When  quite  light,  roll  it  out  very  thin,  stamp 
it  into  fancy  shapes,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven.  Tea  biscuits  should  be  eaten  cold,  and  a 
little  butter  or  marmalade  should  be  sent  to 
table  with  them.  Time  to  bake,  ten  to  twenty 
minutes,  according  to  size.  Probable  cost  for 
this  quantity,  8d.  Sufficient  for  a dish. 


Tea  Cakes  ( sec  Queen’s  Tea  Cakes). 

Tea  Cakes,  Baker’s,  To  Toast.— Cut 

the  tea  cake  across  into  three  or  four  slices, 
according  to  thickness.  Toast  and  butter  these 
on  both  sides,  and  lay  them  one  upon  another 
m a hot  dish.  Cut  them  into  quarters,  and 
serve  as  hot  as  possible.  They  will  retain 
their  heat  much  longer  if  kept  in  a covered 
plate  over  a basin  of  boiling  water. 

Tea  Cakes,  Royal. — Take  the  weight  of 
a large  egg  in  fresh  butter.  Beat  it  to  a cream, 
and  mix  with  it  four  ounces  of  pounded  and 
sifted  loaf  sugar,  four  ounces  of  best  flour,  a 
small  pinch  of  salt,  and  the  grated  peel  of  half 
a lemon.  Beat  the  egg  with  a little  rose  or 
orange-flower  water,  and  with  this  knead  the 
mixture  to  a smooth  paste.  Boll  it  out,  cut  it 
into  small  rounds,  and  bake  these  upon  floured 
tins  in  a well-heated  oven.  Time  to  bake 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  cakes.  Probable  cost,  about  6d.  for  this 
quantity.  Sufficient  for  one  or  two  persons. 

Tea  Cakes,  Yorkshire  (excellent)  — 
Rub  six  ounces  of  butter  into  two  pounds  of 
fine  flour;  add  a pinch  of  salt,  two  eggs  well 
beaten,  a pint  of  milk,  and  an  ounce  of  German 
yeast.  Rnead  the  mixture  well,  put  it  into 
a bowl  cover  with  a cloth,  and  set  on  the 
hearth  to  rise.  When  it  is  quite  light,  and  the 
surface  has  cracked,  divide  it  into  ten  cakes 
and  roll  thesel  out  lightly  to  the  size  of  a saucer 
Let  them  nse  before  the  fire  a few  minutes 
and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  They  must  not  bo 
turned  over  in  the  oven.  Time  to  bake,  “bout 
twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  2d.  each.  Suf- 
ficient for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Tea  Cakes,  Yorkshire,  Plain  —Rub 
one  ounce  of  butter  and  one  ounce  and  a half 

rathe?i2%tW°  P°Unds  0f  the  1)est  flour-  Mix. 
athcr  less  than  un  ounce  of  German  yeast  with'. 
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half  a pint  of  warm  water.  Scoop  a hollow  in 
the  centre  of  the  flour,  and  pour  the  dissolved 
yeast  into  it.  Mix  a little  of  the  flour  with 
this  to  make  a thin  batter,  and  place  the  howl 
before  the  lire  for  an  hour  that  the  yeast  may 
rise.  Beat  an  egg  thoroughly  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  warm  milk.  Stir  this  into  the 
batter,  add  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  and  knead 
all  thoroughly  together,  adding  aB  much  warm 
milk  as  is  required  to  make  a smooth  dough. 
Gash  the  surface  lightly  with  a knife,  cover  the 
bowl  which  contains  it  with  a cloth,  and  let  the 
dough  rise  until  it  is  quite  light.  Divide  it  into 
ten  pieces,  and  roll  these  into  cakes  the  size  of  a 
saucer.  Prick  these  with  a fork,  put  them  on 
a baking-tin  before  the  fire  for  a few  minutes 
to  rise,  and  bake  them  lightly  in  a well-heated 
oven.  They  must  on  no  account  be  turned 
over  in  baking.  Time  to  bake,  about  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Id.  or  l jd.  each.  Suf- 
ficient for  ten  cakes. 

Tea  Cakes,  Yorkshire,  To  Serve — 

No  Yorkshire  tea-table  would  be  regarded  as 
properly  furnished  unless  it  boasted  a goodly 
show  of  hot  and  cold  tea  cakes.  When  served 
cold,  the  tea  cakes  are  simply  cut  mto  fingers, 
buttered  liberally,  and  piled  crosswise  upon  a 
plate.  When  served  hot,  they  are  heated  m 
the  oven,  cut  through  the  centre,  spread  with 
plenty  of  fresh  butter,  cut  into  quarters,  restored 
to  their  original  shape,  and  served  as  hot  as 
possible.  Or  they  may  be  cut  through  the 
centre,  toasted,  buttered  liberally,  and  served 
very  hot.  They  should  be  sent  m one  or  two 
at  a time,  as  they  will  spoil  if  allowed  to  stand. 

Tea,  Choosing  and  Keeping  of.— 

Tea  should  be  chosen  by  the  agreeableness  of 
its  odour,  and  as  whole  as  possible,  so  that  its 
leaf  may  be  easily  examined.  In  keeping  it 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  not  to  expose 
it  to  the  air,  which  destroys  the  flavour. 

Tea  Cold. — The  value  of  cold  tea  as  a 
beverage  is  not  sufficiently  known.  Literary 
men  and  others  accustomed  to  a sedentary  occu- 
pation would  find  one  or  two  cups  of  cold  tea 
taken  without  either  milk  or  sugar  to  be  as 
stimulating  as  the  same  quantity  of  sherry, 
whilst  there  would  be  no  fear  of  the  drowsiness 
or  diminution  of  the  working  power  which  might 
arise  from  imbibing  either  wine  or  spirit.  Ihe 
taste  for  cold  tea  is  an  easily-acquired  one,  and 
worth  cultivating  by  those  who  require  an 
occasional  and  harmless  stimulant. 

Tea,  Consolidated.— Extracts,  essences, 
and  concentrated  essences  are  to  be  met  with 
in  a hundred  shapes,  and  amongst  recent  in- 
ventions we  have  consolidated  tea.  this  pro- 
duction is  made  up  in  neat  little  tablets,  each 
divided  into  so  many  different  portions,  thus 
showing  at  a glance  the  exact  quantity  required 
for  use.  As  the  tea  will  preserve  its  properties 
under  any  change  of  climate,  and  is  much  less 
in  bulk  than  that  in  ordinary  use,  it  is  likely 
to  be  held  in  high  favour  by  travellers  and 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy. 

Tea  Cream.— Boil  a pint  of  cream  and  a 
pint  of  milk,  into  which  throw  a little  salt 
and  some  sugar— the  latter  must,  however, 
predominate.  When  the  cream  boils,  throw 


two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  good  green  tea  into 
it,  put  in  ten  yolks  of  very  fresh  eggs,  and 
proceed  as  usual  upon  the  fire  till  the  cream 
becomes  thick,  then  put  in  the  isinglass,  &c., 
pass  it  through  a tamis,  and  put  it  in  the 
mould,  and  then  to  the  ice.  If  your  mould  iB 
small,  eight  eggs  are  sufficient. 

Tea,  Herb.— The  following  proportions 
are  recommended  by  a well-known  herbalist: 

Agrimony,  balm,  tormentil,  wild  marjoram, 

of  each  one  ounce ; red  roses,  cowslip  flowers, 
black-currant  leaves,  of  each  a quarter  of  an 
ounce.  Cut  small  and  mix.  A heaped  table- 
spoonful is  enough  for  two  persons,  made  as 
China  tea,  with  sugar  and  cream,  or  milk  if 
approved.  The  following  substitute  for  tea  is 
also  recommended Hawthorn  leaves  dried, 

ten  parts ; sage  and  balm,  one  part.  Mix  well 
together,  and  use  as  above. 

Tea  Made  Overnight.— When  tea  is 
wanted  for  a very  early  breakfast,  make  it 
overnight,  and  pour  it  away  from  the  tea-leaves 
before  it  gets  cold.  If  this  is  done  one  need 
not  fear  that  it  will  taste  bitter,  as  cold  tea 
o-enerally  does  when  it  is  warmed  up,  for  it 
acquires  this  taste  with  long  standing  on  the 
tea-leaves.  In  the  morning  it  will  simply  need 
to  be  warmed  until  it  is  sufficiently  hot  to  dnnk 
—that  is,  until  it  has  reached  a temperature  of 
140°  Fahr.,  or  nine  degrees  above  an  average 
night  temperature  of  50" ; whereas  if  the  tea 
had  to  be  freshly  made  it  would  be  necessary 
to  bring  the  water  to  boiling  point  that  is,  to 
212°,  and  this  would  take  some  minutes  longer. 

Tea,  Spirituous  Syrup  of.— Pour  a 

quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  water  on  three 
ounces  (avoirdupois  weight)  of  fine  young 
hyson.  Let  it  stand  an  hour,  then  add  to  it 
a pint  of  brandy  or  proof  spirit ; let  it  steep 
for  ten  days,  shaking  it  up  every  day ; strain  it, 
and  sweeten  with  clarified  syrup.  A spoontul 
or  two  of  this  in  a tumbler  of  water  is  a very 
refreshing  beverage. 

Tea  To  Make.— a silver  or  metal  teapot 
is  better  than  an  earthenware  one  for  drawing 
out  the  flavour  and  strength  of  the  tea.  the 
amount  of  tea  used  must  depend  upon  the 

quantity  required.  The  old-fashioned  allowance 

is  a.  very  sensible  one,  that  is,  one  large  - 
spoonful  for  each  of  the  company,  and  one  for  the 
teapot.  Before  making  the  tea,  pour  half  a pint 
of  boiling  water  into  the  teapot,  and  let  it  stand 
for  two  minutes.  Pour  it  out,  and  immediately 
put  in  the  tea.  Close  the  hd,  and  let  it  remain 
for  a minute  to  heat,  then  pour  upon  ithaita 
pint  of  boiling  water.  Let  it  stand  for  three 
minutes,  add  sufficient  boiling  water  to  fill  the 
teapot,  and  the  tea  will  be  ready  for  use . J 
careful  not  to  drain  all  the  liquor  from  the  pot» 
long  as  it  is  necessary  to  continue  tc .add Am  In* 
water,  or  the  tea  will  be  verv  weak;  and  if  * 
is  desirable  to  add  a little  fresh  tea,  let  it  he 
brewed  separately  in  a teacup  heforeitiaad 
to  that  which  is  already  made,  as  ^§4 
will  not  be  drawn  out  if  it  is  put  p 
leaves.  Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  ray 

unless  the  water  is  really  bo,  mg  vL  n ‘t 

put  upon  the  tea  there  wil.  cs  nc  good  te 

••  Unless  the  kettle  boiling  be,  „ 

Filling  the  teapot  spoils  the  tea. 
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Green  tea  requires  to  stand  a minute  or  two 
longer  than  black  tea. 

Tea,  To  make  (Debuisson’s  method). — 
Put  the  tea  into  a kettle  with  cold  water. 
Cover  it  close,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  make  it  very 
nearly  but  not  quite  boil ; then  take  it  from  the 
fire.  When  the  leaves  sink  it  is  ready. 

Tea,  To  Make  (Dr.  Trusler’s  method). — 
This  was  to  make  a very  strong  infusion  by 
pouring  boiling  water  upon  the  tea,  and  let  it 
stand  twenty  minutes,  putting  into  each  cup  no 
more  than  was  necessary  to  fill  it  about  one- 
third  full ; then  each  cup  was  filled  with  hot 
water  from  an  urn  or  kettle  : thus  the  tea  was 
always  hot  and  equally  strong  to  the  end. 

Tea,  Varieties  of. — These  are  very  nu- 
merous. The  following  are  those  chiefly  met 
with  in  the  shops  of  Great  Britain  : — 

Green  Teas. — Chinese  (1) : Gunpowder  sorts, 
viz.,  Shanghai,  Ping-Suey  or  pin’s-head, 
Moyune,  Imperial  Moyune,  and  Canton;  (2), 
Hyson  sorts,  viz.,  Shanghai,  Shanghai  young, 
Moyune,  Moyune  young,  Canton  young,  and 
Twankay  or  Imperial  Hyson.  Japanese : Gun- 
powder and  Young  Hyson.  Java:  Gunpowder. 

Black  Teas. — Chinese  (1):  Congo  sorts,  viz., 
Canton,  Poo-chow-foo,  Hung-muey,  Oopack, 
Kaisow,  and  Oonam;  (2),  Pekoe  sorts,  viz., 
plain  Orange,  Foo-chow,  scented  Orange,  Can- 
ton scented  Orange,  flowery  Pekoe,  Oolong,  and 
Souchong.  Assam : Congo,  Orange-pekoe  and 
Souchong.  Java:  Congo  and  Imperial.  The 
latter  sort  is  made  up  in  small  balls  about  as 
big  as  a pea,  and  is  rather  rare. 

Tea,  Weak  Green  (a  refreshing  bever- 
age).— Weak  green  tea  with  a little  sugar  and 
lemon-juice  in  it,  and  no  milk,  is  a most  re- 
freshing drink  in  cases  of  fever.  It  may  be 
taken  either  cold  or  hot,  but  the  latter  way  is 
to  be  preferred. 

Tea,  Wholesomeness  of.  — The  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Gra- 
ham are  well  worthy  of  attention  : — “ Tea  is 
well  known  to  have  a very  marked  and  irri- 
tating effect  on  the  nervous  system  in  some 
persons,  and  it  is  drank  in  this  country  far  too 
often  and  too  strong.  It  forms  a refreshing 
anti-spasmodic  beverage,  but  should  not  be 
taken  either  strong  or  very  hot ; the  addition 
of  milk  renders  it  more  wholesome,  that  of 
sugar  less  so.  Individuals  of  a rigid  and  solid 
fibre  are  more  benefited  by  it  than  those  of 
an  opposite  habit ; but  no  one  should  take  more 
than  two  tea-cupfuls  morning  and  evening.  I 
cannot  think  it  equal  to  cocoa  or  thin  chocolate 
for  common  use ; and  it  is  very  probable  that 
some  of  our  indigenous  plants  would  yield  a 
more  wholesome  and  equally  as  palatable  an 
infusion  as  the  tea-leaf  of  China.  With  some 
persons  no  kind  of  China  tea  agrees,  and  then 
an  infusion  of  agrimony  or  sojne  other  native 
plant  should  be  substituted  for  it.  I may  state 
on  very  respcctablo  authority  that  the  first 
leaves  of  whortleberry,  properly  gathered  and 
fined  in  the  shade,  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
real  teas.  Sage  (tho  Tomcntosa  or  Balsamic 
wne)  and  Balm  ( Melissa  Uorlensis  or  Garden 
Balm)  are  likewise  excellent  substitutes  for  tea 
m°re  especially  in  the  case  of  debility  in  the 


stomach  and  nervous  system.  It  is  certain  that 
all  green  tea  is  exceedingly  pernicious,  having 
a strong  tendency  to  injure  the  stomach  and 
bowels  and  the  whole  nervous  system.  Medi- 
cinally, tea  is  of  much  service  in  typhus  and 
bilious  fevers,  cramp  of  the  stomach,  flatulency, 
and  to  relieve  the  sensations  of  oppression  and 
weight  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  so  frequently 
accompanying  indigestion  and  bilious  com- 
plaints. It  is,  however,  worthy  of  particular 
notice  from  the  dyspeptic,  that  few  things  will 
injure  him  more  than  immoderate  indulgence  in 
this  or  any  other  warm  slop. 

“ Tea  being  an  article  of  daily  and  universal 
consumption,  I would  beg  the  reader’s  attention 
to  the  following  rules  in  using  it:— 1.  Care- 
fully avoid  the  high-priced  and  high-flavoured 
teas  more  especially  if  green — which  gene- 
rally owe  their  flavour  to  pernicious  ingredients, 
and  abound  most  with  those  active  principles 
whence  the  noxious  effects  of  the  article  arise. 
2.  Take  with  it  a good  proportion  of  milk,  as 
a corrective  to  any  possible  noxious  qualities 
present.  3.  Let  the  quantity  of  tea  used  at 
each  infusion  be  very  moderate.  4.  Make  the 
infusion  properly,  with  water  soft  and  other- 
wise of  a good  quality,  and  in  a boiling  state. 
5.  Tea  is  a beverage  better  adapted  for  the 
evening  than  the  morning,  and  therefore  less  of 
it  should  be  taken  at  the  latter  than  the  former 
period.  The  first  meal  we  take  in  the  morning 
to.  recruit  the  body,  after  the  loss  it  has  sus- 
tained during  a long  fast  through  the  night, 
and  to  prepare  it  for  the  labours  of  the  succeed- 
ing hours  of  the  day,  should  be  in  some  measure 
substantial,  consisting  of  a large  proportion  of 
solid  aliment.  Indeed,  except  when  drank  soon 
after  a hearty  dinner,  bread  and  biscuit  should 
always  be  taken  with  tea.” 

On  the  good  results  following  from  tea- 
drinking there  is  also  something  to  be  said : 

“ Physicians  now  consider  that  the  theine  and 
aromatic  oil  of  tea  not  only  act  as  sedatives 
generally  on  the  nervous  system,  but  also  exert 
a conservative  action  on  the  different  structures 
of  the  body,  checking  any  disposition  to  too 
rapid  a change  in  them,  and  consequent  ex- 
haustion. Not  only  so ; but  as  the  daily  re- 
moval of  worn-out  materials  from  the  body, 
through  the  kidneys  and  other  channels,  is 
essential  to  health,  tea  and  coffee  are  regarded 
as  helpful  to  this  process,  when  taken  in 
moderate  quantities.  Tea  likewise  contains 
potash,  peroxide  of  iron,  soda,  and  several  other 
salts  which  are  most  important  to  the  human 
system.  Liebig,  the -German  chemist,  says, 
vVe  have,  therefore,  in  tea  a beverage  which 
contains  the  active  constituents  of  the  most 
powerful  mineral  springs.’  ” 

^iTefL1^1The  ,^es^  this  beautiful  and 
deb  cate  little  water-fowl  is  highly  prized  It 

is  cons'dered  to  be  better  flavoured  after  the 

St*-  fct  f’  ''\n<!  1S  in  season  from  the  end 
of  September  to  February.  It  may  bo  served 

duckdlfhS  t0i  ‘'in7  of  t.he  reciPea  siven  for  wild 
cook’itth°Ugh  1633  tlmG  Wil1  bc  rccluired  to 

TV,  l^e^»  Filleted.— A handsome  dish  may  be 
made  by  half  roasting  the  birds,  then  taking 
them  down,  dividing  them  into  neat  joints, 
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and  stowing  those  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  in 
half  a pint  of  good  brown  gravy  rather  highly 
seasoned  and  flavoured  with  port  or  lemon- 
juice.  When  sulliciently  dressed  the  birds 
should  bo  neatly  dished  upon  toast,  and  should 
have  the  gravy  strained  over  them.  A little 
mushroom  snuce  should  be  sent  to  table  in  a 
tureen.  Three  or  four  birds  will  be  required 
for  this  entree.  Time,  half  an  hour.  Suf- 
ficient for  four  or  fivo  persons. 


TEAL. 


Teal,  G-ravy  for.— Clean  the  giblets  and 
put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a pound  of  lean 
beef  cut  small,  or  instead  of  it  a tea-spoonful 
of  Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat,  a moderate-sized 
onion  chopped  small,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
sugar  browning,  two  or  three  peppercorns, 
three  cloves,  a blade  of  mace,  a sprig  of  parsley, 
three  inches  of  thin  lemon-rind,  and  a pint  and 
a half  of  lukewarm  water.  Cover  the  saucepan 
closely,  and  let  its  contents  simmer  gently  until 
the  gravy  is  good,  then  strain  and  cool  it,  and 
skim  the  fat  from  the  top.  Put  it  back  into 
the  saucepan  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  mush- 
room ketchup,  a table-spoonful  of  port,  and  a 
little  salt.  Boil  up  once  more,  and  serve.  Or 
put  half  a pint  of  good  gravy  into  a saucepan 
with  a small  onion  finely  minced  and  a roll  of 
orange  or  lemon-peel.  Let  the  sauce  boil  a few 
minutes,  then  strain  it,  season  with  salt  and 
cayenne,  and  add  the  juice  of  a lemon  or 
Seville  orange.  Simmer  a few  minutes  longer ; 
put  with  it  a glassful  of  port  or  claret,  and 
send  it  to  table  very  hot.  A sliced  lemon 
without  the  rind  is  usually  sent  to  table  with 
roast  teal. 


Teal  Pudding. — Take  three  teal  and  a 
pound  of  tender  rump  steak.  Divide  the  birds 
into  neat  joints,  and  season  them  well  with  salt 
and  cayenne.  Cut  up  the  steak  into  pieces  an 
inch  square,  season  them,  and  dredge  them 
lightly  with  flour.  Line  a shallow, thick-riinmed 
pudding-basin  with  good  suet  pastry  rolled  out 
to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch,  and  leavo  an 
inch  of  crust  to  overlap  the  edge.  Place  in  the 
basin  a layer  of  steak  and  a layer  of  jointed 
teal,  and  repeat  until  the  dish  is  <nU.  Pour  in 


a quarter  of  a pint  of  beef  gravy.  Moisten  the 
edges  of  the  pastry,  lay  the  cover  on  the  top, 
press  the  crusts  closely  together,  and  turn  over 
the  overlapping  pastry  that  the  gravy  may  not 
escape.  Tie  the  pudding  in  a floured  cloth, 
plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling 
quickly  until  done  enough.  Take  it  up,  let  it 
stand  a few  minutes,  and  either  turn  it  out 
upon  a hot  dish,  or  serve  in  the  basin  in 
which  it  was  boiled,  with  a napkin  pinned 
round  it.  Time  to  boil,  two  hours.  Sufficient 
for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Teal,  Roasted.  — Carefully  pluck  and 
draw  the  birds,  and  truss  them  liko  wild  duck. 
Elour  them  well,  and  put  them  down  before  a 
brisk  fire.  Do  not  baste  them  for  the  first  two 
or  three  minutes,  as  this  will  help  to  keep  the 
gravy  in ; afterwards  baste  them  liberally. 
When  the  birds  are  nicely  browned,  and  the 
steam  draws  to  the  fire,  they  may  be  served. 
Put  them  on  a hot  dish,  and  serve  with  a 
little  brown  gravy  round  them : send  a little 
more  gravy  to  table  in  a tureen.  Sprinkle  a 
pinch  of  cayenne  on  the  breast,  and  squeeze  a 
little  lemon-juice  upon  it  at  the  moment  of 
serving.  Send  a cut  lemon  to  table  with  the 
birds.  A very  good  hash  may  be  made  of  the 
remains  of  teal.  Time  to  roast,  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  uncertain,  teal  being 
seldom  offered  for  sale.  Sufficient,  two  for  a 
dish. 


Teal,  Stewed. — Pluck,  singe,  and  empty 
the  birds,  and  truss  them  securely.  Preserve 
the  hearts,  livers,  and  gizzards.  Dredge  the 
teal  with  flour,  put  them  into  a saucepan  with 
a slice  of  fresh  butter,  let  them  brown  equally 
all  over,  and  take  care  of  the  gravy  which  comes 
from  them.  Let  them  get  cold,  and  if  con- 
venient keep  them  until  the  next  day.  Carve 
them  in  such  a way  that  the  wings  and  the  legs 
shall  be  taken  off,  each  with  a portion  of  breast 
adhering  to  it.  Break  the  bodies  of  the  birds 
into  small  pieces,  and  stew  them  gently  with  the  i 
livers,  hearts,  and  gizzards,  in  as  much  water 
or  stock  as  will  cover  them,  till  the  gravy  is 
quite  strong.  Strain  it,  season  with  salt  and 
cayenne,  thicken  with  a little  brown  thicken- 
ing, and  add  a glassful  of  claret,  and,  if  liked, 
a little  lemon  or  Seville  orange- juice.  As  soon 
as  it  begins  to  boil,  put  into  it  the  fleshy  portion 
of  the  birds,  and  let  them  simmer  until  they 
are  thoroughly  heated,  but  the  gravy  must  not 
boil  after  they  are  added.  Cut  slices  of  stale 
crumb  of  bread  sufficiently  large  for  a leg  and 
a wing  to  lie  on.  Fry  theso  till  they  are  lightly 
browned,  drain  them,  arrange  them  on  a hot 
dish,  place  on  each  one  a leg  and  a wing,  and 
pour  the  sauce  over  them.  Garnish  with  green 
parsley  and  sliced  lemon.  Time,  one  hour  and 
a half  to  make  the  gravy.  Sufficient,  one  teal 
for  two  persons. 

Teototaller’s  Christmas  Pudding 

( sec  Christmas  Pudding) . 

Ten  to  One  Pie  {see  Potato  Pie  “ Ten  to 


3no  ”). 

Tench— The  tench  is  more  of  a pond  thaD 

a river  fish,  and  is  frequently  met  with  m 

standing1  -waters.  It  is  best  for  the  table  v 11 1 
taken  from  the  river.  Though  a much  smaller 
fish  than  the  carp  (for  it  seldom  weighs  more 
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than  four  or  five  pounds),  yet  it  resembles  the 
latter  fish  in  its  fondness  for  muddy  situations, 
which  imparts  an  unpleasant  flavour  to  the 
flesh.  In  order  to  free  it  from  this  it  is  often 
turned  for  a few  days  into  clear  water,  and  this 
removes  all  unpleasantness.  Naturally  its  flesh 
is  much  richer  and  more  delicious  than  that  of 
the  carp.  It  is  in  season  from  October  to 
June. 


TENCH. 


Tench,  Baked. — Clean  and  scale  the 
tench  very  carefully,  and  remove  the  gills,  as 
they  are.  always  muddy.  Eub  the  fish  with 
lemon- juice,  and  let  it  lie  for  an  hour ; then  put 
it  into  a tin,  sprinkle  over  it  two  shallots  finely 
minced,  and  pour  over  it  four  ounces  of  clari- 
fied butter  or  dripping.  Cover  with  oiled  paper, 
and  let  it  bake  gently  until  done  enough. 
Baste  frequently.  Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and 
pour  over  it  a sauce  prepared  as  follows : — Mix 
a table-spoonful  of  dried  flour  smoothly  with 
three  ounces  of  butter,  and  pour  in  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  boiling  water ; add  gradually  the  third 
of  a pint  of  milk  or  cream.  Let  the  sauce  boil 
up,  then  stir  into  it  four  moderate-sized  gherkins 
finely  minced  and  a table-spoonful  of  strained 
lemon-juice,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Serve 
i very  hot.  Time  to  bake,  according  to  the  size 
; and  thickness  of  the  fish.  Probable  cost,  un- 

• certain,  tench  being  seldom  offered  for  sale, 
i Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

, T1eiiLCk’  foiled. — Scale,  draw,  and  clean 
1 the  fash  carefully,  and  remove  the  gills.  Take 
1 care  of  the  melt  or  roe.  Lift  the  back-bone, 
and  rub  in  a little  salt ; then  lay  the  tench 
) co“^  s;lltcd  water  for  an  hour  or  more,  and 
: aiterwards  rinse  it  in  fresh  water.  Put  it  into 
f a saucepan  with  as  much  boiling  salted  water 
i as  will  cover  it,  and  let  it  simmer  till  done 
; enough.  Dish  the  fish  on  a napkin,  garnish 
with  curled  parsley  and  slices  of  lemon,  and 
i +eIl,  m°tted  butter  or  maitro  d’  hotel  sauce  to 
■;  table  in  a tureen.  Time  to  boil,  fifteen  to 
■ twenty  minutes  for  a moderate-sized  tench. 

• ‘ tollable  cost,  uncertain,  tench  being  seldom 
offered  for  sale. 


Wrench,  Broiled,  with  Fine  Herbs.- 

, 'vash,  clean,  and  draw  three  or  four  tench,  am 


,,,  .v  . ’ ...  mm  liujieu,  am 

y ttUim  ln  Boiling  water  for  three  minutes 


then  scale  them  carefully  from  head  to  tail. 
Lay  them  on  a dish,  and  sprinkle  over  them  a 
littlo  pepper  and  salt,  an  onion,  a finely-minced 
shallot,  a table-spoonful  of  parsley  chopped 
small,  and  a pinch  of  powdered  thyme.  Pom- 
over  the  fish  as  much  oil  as  will  cover  them, 
and  let  them  lie  for  an  hour  or  two.  Wrap 
each  fish  separately  with  the  herbs,  &c.,  in 
two  thicknesses  of  writing-paper  which  has  been 
dipped  in  the  oil  in  which  the  fish  was  placed, 
and  broil  over  a clear  fire.  When  they  are 
done  enough,  take  off  the  paper,  and  serve  on 
a hot  dish,  pouring  piquant  sauce  over  them. 

I Time  to  broil,  five  to  ten  minutes,  according  to 
size. 

Tench,  Choosing  of.— Barbel  are  easily 
mistaken  for  tench,  and  are  sometimes  sold  as 
that  fish.  It  is  worth  while  observing,  there- 
fore, that  tench  spawn  in  July,  so  if  any  fish 
be  sold  for  tench  in  March  or  April,  and  proves 
to  be  fuE  of  spawn,  it  cannot  be  tench,  but  is  a 
cheat  upon  the  purchaser,  and  must  be  barbel. 
Tench  is  in  season  all  the  year,  but  is  most 
valued  in  the  six  winter  months. 

Tench,  Fried. — Scale,  • draw,  and  clean 
the  fish  with  great  care,  and  remove  the  gills. 
Dry  them  well,  and  flour  them,  then  put  them 
into  boiling  fat,  and  when  they  are  brown  on  one 
side  turn  them  upon  the  other.  Drain  them 
on  soft  paper  before  the  fire,  and  serve  on  a 
hot  dish.  Garnish  with  crisped  parsley,  and 
send  a little  sauce  to  table  with  them  in  a 
tureen.  Time  to  fry,  six  to  twelve  minutes, 
according  to  size. 

Tench,  Fried  (another  way).  — After 
having  scaled  and  emptied  the  tench,  split  the 
back  of  the  fish,  but  take  care  not  to  touch  the 
belly,  for  if  you  do  it  will  divide.  Let  it  pickle 
for  three  hours  in  vinegar,  salt,  pepper,  stalks 
of  parsley,  and  onions.  Then  drain  it,  and  dip 
it  into  flour.  Fry  of  a fine  colour  and  quite 
firm.  The  chipping  must  be  very  hot.  This 
you  try  with  a drop  of  water,  which,  being 
thrown  into  the  dripping,  occasions  a noise  if  it 
is  in  a proper  state.  Send  it  up  to  table  on  a 
cloth  with  fried  parsley  all  round ; if  you  have 
a soft  roe,  fry  it  likewise,  and  serve  it  in  the 
middle. 

Tench  Pie.  — Butter  a pie-dish  rather 
thickly,  and  line  the  edges  with  a good  crust. 
Put  in  the  tench,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  grate  a little  nutmeg  over  it.  Place 
small  lumps  of  butter  here  and  there  upon  it, 
and  pour  over  it  a littlo  claret  and  water.  Cover 
the  dish  with  crust,  and  bake  the  pie  in  a well- 
hcatecl  oven.  Have  ready  a little  nicely-seasoned 
strong  gravy,  and  when  the  pie  is  done  enorgh 
pour  it  in  through  the  hole  at  the  top.  A good 
pie  may  bo  made  with  tench  and  eels.  The  fish 
should  bo  cut  into  convenient-sized  pieces,  and 
placed  in  layers  in  the  dish  with  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  chopped  parsley,  and  an  anehovv  cut 
small  between  each  layer.  Time  to  bake,  about 
an  hour.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Tench,  Sauces  for. — Tench  maybe  served 
with  melted  butter,  anchovy  sauce,  parsley 
sauce,  poulotte  sauce,  or  with  a white  sauce 
prepared  as  follows: — Eub  a large  lump  of 
butter  to  a smooth  paste  with  a tea-spoonful  of 
flour.  Add  a table -spoonful  of  water,  and  stir 
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the  mixture  over  the  fire  for  two  minutes. 
Pour  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  thick  cream,  or, 
failing  cream,  use  milk.  Have  a fillotod  an- 
chovy finely  minced.  Stir  the  sauce  over  the 
fire  until  it  is  on  the  point  of  boiling,  add  a 
table-spoonful  of  Indian  soy,  pour  it  into  a 
tureen,  stir  for  a minute  or  two,  put  with  it  a 
little  pepper  and  salt  and  a table-spoonful  of 
strained  lemon- juice. 

Tench,  Stewed. — Take  about  two  pounds 
of  tench ; clean,  scale,  and  draw  the  fish  care- 
fully, and  remove  the  gills.  Put  six  ounces 
of  good  dripping  or  butter  into  a stewpan  with 
a mushroom  chopped  small,  a sliced  carrot,  a 
finely-minced  onion,  a turnip,  a hunch  of  pars- 
ley, a sprig  of  thyme,  a hay-leaf,  the  thin  rind 
of  half  a lemon,  and  two  or  three  cloves.  Stir 
these  over  a clear  fire  for  six  or  eight  minutes, 
then  dredge  over  them  a tahle-spoonful  of  flour, 
and  pour  in  half  a pint  of  stock  or  water  and 
the  strained  juice  of  two  lemons.  Put  in  the 
tench,  and  let  it  hoil,  then  add  half  a tumbler- 
ful of  claret,  a tahle-spoonful  of  Worcester 
sauce,  a little  salt,  and  a pinch  of  cayenne. 
Draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and 
let  its  contents  simmer  very  gently  until  done 
enough.  Take  the  fish  up,  place  it  on  a hot 
dish,  and  put  it  in  the  oven  until  the  sauce  is 
ready.  Strain  the  sauce,  skim  carefully,  pour 
it  over  the  fish,  and  serve  immediately  with 
some  toasted  sippets,  the  roe  fried,  a little 
horseradish,  and  lemon.  Time  to  simmer,  half 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  uncertain,  tench  being 
seldom  offered  for  sale.  Sufficient  for  two  or 
.three  persons. 

Tench,  Stewed  (another  way).— Take 
three  or  four  moderate-sized  tench;  clean,  scale, 
and  draw  them,  and  cut  them  into  convenient- 
sized pieces.  Put  them  in  a stewpan  with  three 
■or  four  large  mushrooms  chopped  small,  a 
dozen  button  onions,  a blade  of  mace,  two 
anchovies,  a shallot,  a tea-spoonful  of  mixed 
parsley,  a pinch  of  thyme,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  Pour  over  them  as  much  nicely- 
flavoured  stock  as  will  cover  them,  add  a glass- 
ful of  port  or  claret,  and  simmer  the  fish  gently 
for  half  an  hour.  Open  a dozen  oysters,  beard 
thorn,  and  preserve  their  liquor ; dip  them  for 
an  instant  into  cold  water;  put  them  into  a 
saucepan  for  a few  minutes  with  the  liquor,  and 
let  them  heat  gently  for  three  or  four  minutes, 
till  they  look  plump. 

Tench,  Stewed  (another  way).— Put  them 
into  a bowl,  and  leavo  a little  of  their  liquoi 
upon  them  to  keep  them  moist.  Strain  the 
gravy  from  the  tench,  place  the  fish  on  a hot 
dish,  and  keep  it  hot.  Thicken  tho  gravy 
with  a little  flour,  and  let  it  boil.  Put  the 
oysters  and  their  liquor  into  it,  but  on  no 
account  allow  it  to  boil  after  they  aro  added. 
Pour  the  sauce  over  the  fish,  and  sorve  hot. 
Garnish  with  fried  sippets.  Time,  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  throo  or  four 


persons. 

Tench,  Stewed,  with  Poulette 
Sauce  —Take  about  two  pounds  of  tench ; 
draw  and  clean  the  fish  carefully,  and  remove 
the  gills.  Put  it  into  boiling  water  for  three 
minutos,  then  remove  tho  scales,  and  cut  the  fish 


into  convenient-sized  pieces.  Mix  two  ounces 
of  butter  and  one  ounce  and  a half  of  flour  over 
a clear  fire  until  quite  smooth.  Add  as  much 
common  French  wine  or  cider  as  will  cover  the 
fish,  and  let  it  boil  for  eight  or  ten  minutes. 
Put  with  it  a small  bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of 
thyme,  a bay-leaf,  a moderate-sized  onion,  and 
a little  pepper  and  salt.  Add  the  fish,  and 
let  it  stow  gently  over  a slow  fire  until  done 
enough.  Strain  the  sauce,  and  mix  part  of  it 
with  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs  in 
a basin,  and  pour  it  to  the  remainder.  Stir  it 
over  a gentle  fire  until  it  is  very  hot  without 
boiling,  and  add  a table-spoonful  of  chopped 
parsley.  Arrange  tho  slices  of  tench  upon  a 
hot  dish,  pour  the  sauce  over  them,  and  serve 
very  hot.  The  dish  may  be  garnished  with  the 
fried  roe,  toasted  sippets,  and  a little  parsley 
and  horseradish.  Time  to  simmer  the  fish, 
about  twenty  minutes.  Sufficient  for  two  or 
three  persons. 

Tewah.did.dle,  Dr.  Kitchiner’s.— Dr. 

Kitchiner  recommends  this  preparation  as  one 
of  the  pleasantest  of  beverages.  Grate  a little 
nutmeg  into  a pint  of  table  beer,  and  add  a 
small  roll  of  thin  lemon-rind,  a little  grated 
ginger,  a tea-spoonful  of  moist  sugar,  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  brandy.  Stir  the  beverage 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  drink  it  at 
once. 

Thickening.— Sauces  and  soups  may  be 
thickened  in  various  ways,  and  the  different  pro- 
cesses are  spoken  of  in  the  professional  nomen- 
clature as  liaisons  ; thus  we  have  liaisons  of  roux 
and  liaisons  of  eggs.  Soups  are  thickened 
also  with  vegetables,  and  with  farinaceous  sub- 
stances, such  as  sago  and  tapioca,  and  when 
these  are  used,  they  are  generally  boiled  with 
the  liquor,  according  to  the  directions  given  in 
each  recipe.  In  ordinary  domestic  cookery, 
however,  the  word  “ thickening  ’ is  generally 
understood  as  specially  denoting  the  brown  or 
white  thickening  for  sauces,  made  of  flour  and 
butter,  and  called,  by  the  French  roux ; and 
as  these  preparations,  though  easy  to  make, 
require  both  time  and  care,  detailed  directions 
are  here  given  for  making  them.  Common 
cooks  aro  accustomed  to  dispense  with  this 
properly -prepared  roux,  and  to  thicken  their 
sauces  with  a hastily -made  paste  of  flour,  and 
to  colour  them  with  burnt  sugar ; the  conse- 
quence is  their  sauces  often  taste  either  musty, 
o-ruelly,  or  burnt.  Those  who  have  not  hitherto 
dono  so,  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
avail  thomselves  of  the  first  leisure  hour  they 
have  at  their  disposal,  to  make  a quantity  ot 
the  true  brown  thickening,  and  then  to  put  it 
aside  to  be  used  when  required:  it  is  as  easy 
to  make  a large  quantity  as  a small,  the 
roux  will  keep  for  three  or  four  months,  and  the 
sauces  thickened  with  it  aro  rich  and  brown  m 
appearance. 

Thickening,  Brown— Take  a pound 
of  flour.  Spread  it  on  a newspaper  or  large 
dish,  and  dry  it  thoroughly  before  the  fire,  f® 
afterwards  sift  it  carefully.  Put  a pound  of 
fresh  butter  into  a stewpan  over  a gentle  b , 
and  melt  it  very  gradually.  Skim  camfuU^ 
and  afterwards  pour  off  the  portion  that  looks 
like  clear  oil,  and  leave  untouched  the  white 
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thick  substanco  which  will  have  sottlod  at  tho 
bottom.  Pour  the  clear  oiled  butter  into  a 
clean  stewpan,  mix  the  dried  and  sifted  flour 
thoroughly  and  gradually  with  it,  and  heat 
it  over  a gent.o  fire  with  a wooden  spoon  until 
it  forms  a tliick  mass.  Continue  to  stir  it 
patiently  until  it  is  lightly  coloured.  Draw  it 
to  tho  sido  of  the  fire,  and  throw  in  with  it  a 
slice  of  onion  for  flavouring,  and  do  not  cease 
to  stir  tho  mixture  until  it  no  longer  bubbles. 
Take  out  the  onion,  pour  the  roux  into  an 
earthen  jar,  and  let  it  get  cold.  It  then  will  be 
ready  for  use.  When  wanted  for  thickening, 
mix  the  roux  with  the  sauce,  and  stir  it  till'  it 
boils.  The  sauce  only  attains  its  proper  con- 
sistency after  it  has  been  stirred  and  boiled. 
This  thickening  may  be  mixed  with  cither  hot 
or  cold  liquor.  If  cold,  stir  it  over  the  fire  till 
it  boils.  If  hot,  moisten  the  roux  gradually, 
and  off  the  fire,  with  the  sauce,  then  pour  it 
into  the  remainder,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  till 
it  boils.  In  order  to  cleanse  sauce  that  has 
been  thickened,  that  is,  to  remove  the  fat  which 
has  not  become  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  gravy,  draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side  of  the 
fire,  and  throw  in  a small  quantity  of  lukewarm 
water.  The  fat,  &c.,  will  rise  to  the  surface, 
and  may  be  removed  with  a spoon.  Time  to 
brown  the.  roux,  about  an  hour.  A dessert- 
spoonful will  thicken  a pint  of  gravy. 

Thickening,  Brown  (M.  Ude’s  way).— 
Put  into  a stewpan  a piece  of  butter  propor- 
tionate to  the  quantity  of  thickening  intended 
to  be  prepared.  Melt  it  gently ; take  out  the 
buttermilk,  then  put  flour  enough  to  make  a 
paste.  Fry  it  on  a slow  fire,  and  then  put  it 
again  over  very  red  ashes  till  it  be  of  a nice 
colour.  Observe,  this  is  to  be  obtained  only  by 
slow  degrees.  When  of  a light  brown  pour  it 
into  an  earthen  pan,  and  preserve  for  use.  It 
will  keep  a long  time. 

Thickening  of  Egg.— Boil  the  sauce, 
and  take  it  off  the  fire  for  two  minutes  that  it 
may  partially  cool.  Beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs, 
and  mix  them  with  a spoonful  of  cold  broth  or 
water  and  a small  portion  of  the  hot  sauce, 
Stir  them  briskly  to  the  remainder  of  the  sauce, 
and  continue  stirring  over  the  fire  until  it  is 
very  hot.  It  must  not  boil  or  it  will  curdle. 

Thickening  of  Farinaceous  Sub- 
stances.— Occasionally  arrowroot,  ground 
rice,  or  flour  without  butter,  is  used  to  thicken 
soups  and  sauces.  In  this  case  put  the  thicken- 
ing substanco  into  a basin,  moisten  gradually 
with  a little  cold  stock,  water,  or  milk,  and  beat 
it  with  tho  back  of  a spoon  until  no  lumps  are 
to  be  found  in  it.  With  one  hand  pour  this 
batter  into  the  soup  or  sauce,  which  should  be 
boiling  quickly  at  the  time,  and  with  tho  other 
stir  it  briskly.  Let  it  boil  for  a few  minutes, 
and  it  will  be  ready  for  serving.  Invalids  and 
persons  of  delicate  taste  often  object  strongly 
to  butter  in  their  sauces.  ' ° 

Thickening,  Quickly  made  (for  imme- 
mediate  use).— When  it  is  wishod  to  thicken 
sauces,  and  brown  thickening  is  not  at  hand 
dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  then  mix 
smoothly  with  it  a table-spoonful  of  flour.  Stir 
»t  quickly  over  a gentle  fire  with  a wooden 


spoon  for  three  minutes,  moisten  gradually 
with  a pint  of  stock  or  broth,  let  it  boil  three 
or  four  minutes,  season  properly,  and  it  will  be 
ready  for  use.  Sufficient  for  a pint  of  sauce. 

Thickening,  Simple,  for  ordinary 
Brown  Soup. — Put  a breakfast-cupful  of 
stock  into  a saucepan  with  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  sage,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  chopped  onion, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  grated  lemon-peel,  and 
two  ounces  of  celery.  Let  these  simmer  gently 
for  half  an  hour,  strain  the  liquor,  and  rub  the 
herbs  through  a fine  sieve.  Dissolve  six  ounces 
of  butter,  and  incorporate  with  it,  gradually  and 
thoroughly,  six  ounces  of  dried  flour.  Stir 
it  quickly  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  is  lightly 
browned.  Moisten  the  mixture  with  the  liquor 
from  the  herbs,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  the  soup, 
which  ought  to  boil  for  an  hour  after  it  is 
added.  Suitable  seasoning  will  of  course  be 
required  in  addition.  Time,  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Sufficient  for  five  quarts  of  soup. 

Thickening,  White,  for  Sauces.— 

In  making  white  thickening  for  sauces,  follow 
exactly  the  directions  given  for  making  Brown 
Thickening,  remembering  only  that  the  mixture 
must  not  be  allowed  to  colour.  In  order  to 
prevent  this  it  must  be  baked  over  a very  gentle 
fire,  and  it  must  not  remain  on  the  fire  so  long 
as  in  the  former  case.  When  done  enough  it 
must  be  turned  into  an  earthen  jar,  and  set 
aside  for  use.  White  thickening  is  used  for 
thickening  white  sauces.  Time  to  bake,  about 
twenty,  minutes..  Sufficient,  a dessert-spoonful 
will  thicken  a pint  of  gravy. 

Thickening  with  Blood  (occasionally 
used  with  poultry  and  game,  especially  hare). 
— Be  careful  not  to  use  the  blood  until  it  is 
cool.  Boil  whatever  sauce  is  to  be  thickened 
with  it,  then  take  it  off  the  fire  for  two 
minutes.  Mix  the  blood  gradually  with  a 
small  portion  of  this  in  a basin  separately,  and 
afterwards  add  it  to  the  rest.  Stir  the  sauce 
over  the  fire  until  it  is  very  hot.  It  must  not 
boil  after  the  blood  is  added,  or  it  will  curdle. 

Thickening  with  Butter  or  Butter 
and  Cream. — Although  it  is  usual  to  speak 
of  thickening  sauce  or  soup  with  butter  or 
butter  and  cream,  these  articles  do  not  by  them- 
selves serve  to  thicken  the  liquor,  but  only  to 
make  it  smooth  and  rich.  A little  cold  butter 
added  at  the  last  moment  to  sauce  greatly 
improves  its  flavour ; but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that.it  must  not  bo  put  in  until  the  sauce 
is  poured  into  the  tureen  in  which  it  is  to  be 
served,  and  that  then  it  should  be  stirred  until 
it  is  dissolved.  In  the  same  way,  butter  or  a 
mixture  of  butter  and  cream  may  be  added  to 
soups. 


ihistle-heads  with  Marrow.—  Pro- 

coed  as  recommended  in  the  recipe  Thistle-heads 
vuth  Spanish  Sauce.  Take  a few-  pieces  of  beef 
marrow,  all  of  a size,  which  put  in  warm  water 
to  draw  out  all  tho  blood.  When  thoroughly 
disgorged,  blanch  and  stew  them  in  water  with 
a littlo  salt  and  a few  slices  of  lemon  to  keep 
them  white.  When  done,  drain  in  a clean 
towel,  and  put  them  into  tho  essence,  which 
is  somo  Lspagnolc  reduced.  Drain  tho  fat,  and 
o not  forgot  to  add  a littlo  sugar,  which  is 
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requisite  in  all  dishes  of  cardons,  as  it  Improves 
them  greatly,  cardons  being  not  unfrequently 
hitter. 

Thistle  Heads  with  Spanish  Sauce. 

— “This  dish,”  says  M.  Ude,  “ requires  great 
attention  and  no  email  share  of  skill  in  the  art 
of  cooking.  It  is  not  much  relished  in  England, 
hut  in  France  it  is  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion. It  is  always  one  of  those  selected  to  try 
the  skill  of  a cook. 

“ Select  a few  heads,  or  cardons,  all  very 
white.  Cut  each  leaf  into  strips  six  inches 
long,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  thoso 
that  are  hollow,  which  are  tough  and  thready. 
Beard  them  of  their  prickles,  and  blanch  them 
by  putting  the  thickest  leaves  into  boiling 
water.  After  boiling  them  a few  minutes,  put 
in  the  leaves  of  the  heart;  turn  the  middle 
stalks  into  the  shape  of  large  olives,  and  blanch 
them  likewise.  Then  try  a piece  in  cold  water, 
to  see  whether  tho  slime  which  is  on  the  surface 
will  come  off  by  rubbing.  If  so,  take  them  off 
the  fire  immediately,  and  throw  them  into  cold 
water,  as  they  are  done  enough ; or  you  may 
cool  the  boiling  water  by  pouring  in  cold  water 
till  you  are  able  to  bear  your  hand  in  it  to  rub 
off  all  the  slime.  This  being  done,  wash  them 
clean,  and  throw  the  cardons  into  a blanc,  boil 
them  once,  and  leave  them  in  the  blanc.  Mind 
not  to  let  them  be  too  much  done.  You  must 
ascertain  when  they  are  done  by  thrusting  in 
the  point  of  your  knife,  and  if  it  enters  easily 
they  are  done  enough.  Whenever  you  wish 
to  use  them,  drain  a sufficient  quantity.  Fare 
both  extremities,  and  mask  them  in  a stew- 
pan  with  four  spoonfuls  of  Spanish  sauce,  four 
spoonfuls  of  consomme,  a little  salt,  and  a little 
sugar.  Let  them  boil  over  a sharp  fire  that 
they  may  not  be  done  too  much  ; and  be  sure 
to  skim  off  all  the  fat.  Dish  them  nicely. 
Strain  the  sauce  through  a tamis  before  you 
mask  them.  Send  them  up  to  table  quite  hot, 
with  a cover  over  them  to  prevent  their  getting- 
dry.  The  cardons  mix  very  well  with  eggs, 
and  when  you  haye  any  returned  from  table 
they  will  warm  up  again  very  well,  if  you  are  j 
particular  in  taking  them  off  to  put  them  j 
immediately  into  the  larder : in  case  they  are  J 
too  much  done,  use  them  to  make  lea  ceufs 
brouilles  (poached  eggs),  which  you  should 
make  only  when  you  have  cardons  left  from 
the  parlour.  This  is  a capital  entremet,  and 
may  be  selected  as  one  of  tho  finest  efforts  of 
cookery.’’ 

Thornback. — This  fish  is  a species  of 
skate.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  two  feet,  and 
its  flesh  is  considered  excellent  food.  It  is  in 
the  highest  perfection  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months.  It  is  very  common  on  the 
English  and  Irish  coasts.  The  parts  which 
may  bo  called  tho  wings  of  the  thornback 
should  be  cut  in  strips  and  laid  in  salt  and 
water  for  a day  or  two  to  tako  away  tho 
raw  coarse  taste  which  belongs  to  them  when 
freshly  dressed. 

Thornback,  Boiled.' -Take  a thornback 
of  tolerable  size,  clean  it  witn  scrupulous  care, 
and  skin  it.  Lay  the  part  usually  eaten  in  tho 
fish-kettle,  cover  it  with  cold  water,  and  add 


two  ounces  of  salt  and  a table-spoonfol  of 
vinegar  to  two  quarts  of  water.  Bring  the 
liquor  to  the  boil,  skim  it  well,  and  let  it  boil 
gently  until  the  flesh  will  part  easily  from  tho 
bone,  which  is  a sign  that  it  is  sufficiently 
dressed.  Lift  the  fish  out  carefully  and  drain 
it.  Serve  on  a dish  covered  with  a hot  nap- 
kin, and  garnish  with  green  parsley  and  sliced 
lemon.  Send  melted  butter  or  anchovy  Bauce 
to  table  in  a tureen.  If  liked,  the  fins  of  the 
fish  may  be  fried  separately.  Time  to  boil,  ac- 
cording to  size. 
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Thornback,  Fried.— Clean  and  skin  tho 
fish,  cut  the  part  which  is  usually  eaten  into 
slices  about  an  inch  thick,  and  dry  them  with  a 
soft  cloth.  Dredge  them  with  flour,  and  let 
them  lie  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  Fry  them 
in  hot  fat  until  they  are  brightly  browned,  and 
when  they  are  done  upon  one  side  turn  them 
upon  the  other.  Drain  them  on  blotting-paper 
to  clear  them  from  fat,  and  serve  on  a hot 
dish.  Garnish  with  parsley.  If  preferred,  the 
slices  may  be  dipped  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs 
instead  of  being  floured  before  they  are  fried. 
Time  to  fry,  ten  to  twelve  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  variable,  but  generally  inexpensive. 

Thrush.  — The  thrush  was  perhaps  thG 
most  popular  bird  at  delicate  tables  in  ancient 
Greece.  They  wero  not  given  to  young  people 
for  fear  their  exquisite  flavour  might  give 
birth  to  premature  greediness ; but  when  a girl 
married  she  was  sure  of  a brace  of  thrushes 
for  her  own  special  eating  on  her  wedding-day. 
In  Rome  the  birds  were  still  more  popular: 
patrician  ladies  reared  thousands  of  thrushes 
yearly  for  the  market,  and  men  ruined  them- 
selves in  providing  dishes  composed  of  these 
birds  for  their  guests. 

Thyme. — Thyme  is  a herb  much  valued  on 
nccount  of  its  strong,  pungent,  aromatic  odour 
and  taste.  Three  varieties  arc  used  in  cookery 
— common  thyme,  lemon  thyme,  and  orange 
thyme.  Lemon  thyme  and  common  thyme 
should  be  dried  at  the  end  of  July  and  during 
August.  Orange  thyme  is  ready  a little  earlier, 
and  may  bo  dried  in  June  and  July.  Although 
thyme  is  most  valuable  for  flavouring  when. 
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judiciously  used,  it  is  apt  to  impart  a bitter 
taste  to  any  preparation  to  which  it  is  added  in 
too  large  quantities. 


THYME. 


Timbale  for  Macaroni,  &c.  — The 

paste  for  a hot  timbale  should  be  a little  more 
delicate  than  for  a cold  pie ; therefore  put  more 
butter  into  it.  Take  a pound  of  flour,  a little 
more  than  half  a pound  of  butter,  two  yolks 
of  eggs,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Work  this  with 
half  a glassful  of  water,  making  the  paste  as 
smooth  as  possible  ; proceed  then  as  follows  : — 
Butter  a plain  mould  all  over  well,  decorate  the 
bottom  a little  and  the  sides  by  using  some  of 
the  same  paste  and  adding  some  pounded 
sugar;  the  paste  will  take  a browner  colour, 
and  will  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  tim- 
bales. Spread  the  paste  over  a dresser,  cut  a 
piece  the  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  mould  (using 
the  mould  to  measure  with),  and  cover  the 
bottom  of  the  mould  and  all  the  decorations 
without  disturbing  them ; water  the  ornamented 
paste  as  above,  then  stick  the  other  paste  lightly 
over,  and  cut  a bit  to  put  all  round  over  the 
decorated  parts.  Roll  a little  paste  also  to 
stick  the  whole  together  round  the  bottom, 
then  fill  the  mould  with  beef  suet  chopped 
fine,  and  make  a cover  to  it  of  the  same  length ; 
put  this  into  the  oven  for  an  hour,  and  when 
done  empty  it  for  use.  It  may  be  used  for 
macaroni,  fricassee,  blanquettes  of  every  kind, 
&c.  &c. 


enough.  If  liked,  three  or  four  small  timbales 
may  be  made  instead  of  one  large  one,  and  their 
appearance  may  bo  varied  by  placing  a truffle 
in  the  centre  of  the  mould  so  that  it  will  bo  at 
the  top  when  the  timbale  is  turned  out.  These 
small  timbales  have  a pretty  appearance.  A 
suitable  sauce  should  be  sent  to  table  with 
them.  Minced  game  of  all  kinds,  minced  sweet- 
breads, and  minced  ox  palates  are  suitable  for 
the  interior  of  timbales.  Time  to  simmer,  nearly 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  varying  with  the  con- 
tents. Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Timbale,  Veal  and  Ham. — Make  two 
pounds  of  good  short  pastry,  such  as  would  be 
suitable  for  meat  pies,  and  with  two-thirds  of 
this  line  a well-buttered  plain  round  mould. 
Cut  three  pounds  of  the  fillet  of  veal  into  pieces 
an  inch  square,  and  make  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  good  veal  forcemeat.  Fill  the  pie 
with  alternate  layers  of  the  veal,  thin  rashers 
of  fat  bacon,  the  forcemeat  and  dressed  ham, 
and  season  each  layer  separately  and  rather 
highly.  Roll  out  the  remainder  of  the  paste, 
and  cover  the  timbale.  Press  it  down,  and  trim 
neatly'.  Roll  out  the  trimmings,  and  stamp 
out  leaves  or  any  fancy  shapes,  and  with  them 
ornament  the  surface.  Brush  it  over  with  y'olk 
of  egg,  and  bake  in  a well-heated  oven.  About 
twenty  minutes  before  the  timbale  is  done,  take 
i:  out,  and  pour  in  through  the  hole  at  the  top  a 
little  nicely-seasoned  dissolved  aspic  jelly  made 
of  the  bones  and  trimmings  of  the  veal  stewed 
down  with  a cow-heel.  The  veal  will  be  much 
improved  if  it  is  larded  with  the  bacon  instead 
of  having  the  latter  simply  laid  upon  it.  If 
it  should  be  preferred,  any  kind  of  nicely-sea- 
soned fricassee  may  be  used  instead  of  the  veal 
and  ham.  Time  to  bake,  from  two  to  three 
hours.  Probable  cost,  7s.  6d.  Sufficient  for 
six  or  seven  persons. 

Timbales. — Timbales  are  French  dishes, 
so  named  from  timbale,  a metal  cup,  because 
they  are  generally  made  in  plain  moulds,  either 
round  or  oval.  They  are  excellent  and  pretty', 
but  difficult  to  make,  as  they  require  both  care 
and  practice  to  make  them  properly.  They 
rather  resemble  our  raised  pies.  The  outer  case 
may  be  constructed  of  short  paste,  macaroni, 
rice,  or  other  substances,  and  they  may  be  filled 
with  any  nicely-flavoured  fricassee  of  fowl  or 
game,  or  -with  fruit  and  sweetmeats.  Two  or 
threo  simple  recipes  are  given  here,  -which  may- 
be varied  according  to  taste. 


Timbale  of  Macaroni. — Put  half  a 
pound  of  the  best  tape  macaroni  in  a stewpan 
with  three  pints  of  boiling  water  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt.  Let  it  simmer  gently  for 
twenty  minutes,  then  drain  it,  put  it  back  with 
half  a pint  of  broth,  and  let  it  simmer  until  it 
will  divide  easily  without  being  too  soft.  Cut 
it  into  short  lengths  of  uniform  size,  and  cover 
the  inside  of  a thickly-buttered  mould  with  it 
quite  closely  and  neatly.  Spread  over  the 
macaroni  a little  good  forcemeat  seasoned 
suitably  to  whatever  is  to  constitute  the  con- 
tents of  the  timbale,  and  afterwards  fill  up  tho 
mould  with  a highly-seasoned  minco  of  game  or 
poultry.  Moisten  with  good  sauce,  cover  over  tho 
preparation,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  until  done 


Timbales  of  Rice  with  Fruit.— Wash 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  best  Carolina  rice,  drain 
it  on  a hair  sieve,  and  put  it  in  a clean  sauce- 
pan with  a pint  of  cold  new  milk,  a pinch  of  salt, 
and  three  or  four  large  lumps  of  sugar  which 
have  been  rubbed  upon  the  rind  of  a fresh 
lemon  or  a Seville  orange  to  extract  tho  flavour. 
Put  the  saucepan  at  the  side  of  the  fire  that  the: 
nco  may  swell  very  slowly  and  gradually  ; then 
stir  it  well,  put  it  on  the  fire,  add  a lump  of 
butter  the  size  of  a walnut,  and  let  the  rice 
boil  gently  until  it  has  absorbed  all  tho  milfe 
and  is  so  tender  that  it  can  bo  crushed  to  a 
smooth  paste  with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon. 
Unless  it  is  allowed  to  boil  very  gently'  and 
till  it  is  quite  dry  it  will  not  answer  tho 
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purpose.  Have  ready  some  small  buttered  cups, 
beat  the  rico  well,  press  it  into  the  cups  while 
it  is  still  warm,  and  let  it  romain  in  them 
until  quite  cold.  Boil  the  strained  juice  of  a 
large  fresh  lemon  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
loaf  sugar  to  a clear  syrup,  and  slice  into  this 
six  apples  peeled  and  cored.  Let  them  simmer 
gently  until  reduced  to  pulp,  take  them  off  the 
fire  for  a minute  or  two,  and  stir  gradually 
into  them  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs. 
Beat  them  over  the  fire  for  two  minutes,  then 
let  them  cool.  Turn  the  rice  out  of  the  moulds. 
If  it  is  found  to  be  at  all  difficult  to  do  this,  set 
the  cups  in  hot  water  for  a minute  or  two,  again 
reverse  them  on  a baking-tin,  and  with  the  point 
of  a sharp  knife  carefully  scoop  out  a hollow 
in  the  centre  of  each.  Fill  this  with  the  pre- 
pared apples,  and  brush  the  timbales  all  over 
with  the  white  of  egg  whisked  to  a froth  and 
mixed  with  powdered  and  sifted  sugar.  Pour 
as  much  of  this  icing  as  is  left  upon  the  fruit, 
and  bake  the  timbales  in  a well-heated  oven. 
Serve  very  hot.  Time  to  bake  the  timbales,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  3d.  each. 
Sufficient  for  a small  dish. 

Timbales,  Small  (for  all  sorts  of  Entrees). 
— Butter  eighteen  dariole-moulds  thoroughly, 
spread  some  trimmings  of  puff  paste  on  the 
dresser,  cut  with  a cutter  a round  of  paste 
large  enough  to  fill  the  mould,  have  a bit  of 
paste  of  the  same  form  as  the  inside  of  the 
mould,  but  not  so  large ; put  the  round  piece 
over  the  latter,  let  it  fall  all  round,  and  then 
introduce  this  into  the  mould.  Press  equally 
everywhere  with  your  finger  to  keep  the  paste 
the  same  thickness,  cut  off  all  the  paste  that 
is  above  the  rim,  fill  the  mould  with  trimmings 
of  paste,  and  put  on  a false  cover  to  prevent  the 
border  of  the  paste  from  taking  a bad  colour. 
A dozen  is  always  sufficient,  except  when  the 
dishes  are  very  large.  Bake  them  of  . a good 
colour ; when  done,  empty  all  the  inside,  and 
garnish  with  whatever  you  may  think  proper. 
For  pates  au  jus  (with  gravy),  fill  the  inside 
with  godiveau,  and  bake  them  with  false  covers. 
When  done,  take  off  the  cover,  and  open  them 
■with  a knife  to  let  in  a spoonful  of  Espagnole 
sauce,  then  cover  them  with  small  covers  made 
of  puff  paste  that  you  have  been  particular  to 
make  of  the  proper  size  and  a good  colour, 
and  serve  up  very  hot.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  the  same  paste  and  the  same  pre- 
paration will  serve  for  a dozen  different  sorts, 
such  as  salpicon,  soft  roe  of  mackerel,  lobster, 
sweetbread,  fat  liver  and  truffles,  soft  roe  of 
cod,  turbot,  sole,  &c. 

Timbales,  Small  (for  Fruit,  Jelly,  or 
Cream). — Weigh  three  large  fresh  eggs,  and 
then  take  their  weight  in  flour  and  half  their 
weight  in  powdered  sugar.  Break  the  eggs, 
and  separate  the  yolks  and  the  whites.  Beat 
the  yolks  in  a basin,  and  add  to  them  first 
the  sugar  and  afterwards  the  flour.  When 
they  are  thoroughly  mixed,  and  just  before  the 
timbales  are  to  be  baked,  add  the  well-whisked 
whites  of  the  eggs,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  strained 
lemon-juice.  Drop  the  paste  in  small  lumps 
upon  a buttered  baking-tin,  and  hollow  these  in 
the  centre  like  a cup.  Bake  them  in  a slow 
oven,  and  when  they  are  done  enough,  trim 


them  to  a neat  shape.  Keep  them  in  a dry, 
warm  place  until  wanted ; and  when  they  are  to 
be  served  fill  them  with  fruit,  jelly,  or  flavoured 
cream.  Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  without  the  contents,  2d.  each.  Sufficient 
for  a small  dish. 

Tinned  Meats,  Australian.— The  fol- 
lowing original  recipes  (one  hundred  in  num- 
ber) are  the  result  of  several  years’  experience 
in  the  use  of  Australian  meats.  Against  these 
considerable  prejudice  exists,  owing,  to  a great 
extent,  to  the  fact  that  few  know  how  to  cook 
them  properly.  If  the  recipes  here  given,  how- 
ever, are  followed,  it  will  be  found  easy,  even 
for  a cook  of  moderate  abilities,  to  prepare  from 
Australian  meats  a succession  of  tasty  as  well 
as  digestible  and  nourishing  dishes.  Onp.  977 
the  names  of  the  various  recipes  will  be  found 
in  alphabetical  order,  so  that  any  particular  one 
may  be  referred  to  with  ease. 

1.  Sour  with  Forcemeat  Balls. 

Boil  half  a pound  of  the  lean  of  Australian 
mutton  or  beef  in  two  quarts  of  water  for  half 
an  hour  with  two  ounces  of  chopped  carrots, 
one  ounce  of  chopped  onions,  a little  celery,  a 
blade  of  mace,  using  pepper  and  salt  to  season. 
Have  ready  forcemeat  balls  made  of  equal 
parts  of  finely-chopped  meat,  bacon,  bread- 
crumbs, flour,  and  an  egg  to  bind  the  mixture 
together.  Roll  into  balls  an  inch  in  diameter, 
fry  in  a little  Australian  fat ; strain  the  soup ; 
brown  it  whilst  at  boiling  point ; place  the 
balls  in  a tureen,  and  pour  the  soup  on  them. 

2.  Beee  Tea. 

Turn  out  a tin  of  Australian  beef.  Take  a 
tea-cupful  of  the  clear  jelly  without  a particle 
of  fat,  melt  in  the  oven,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  brown  with  a few  drops  of  colouring. 
Toast  a thin  slice  of  bread  crisply,  cut  into  dice, 
and  serve  in  the  tin  or  on  a small  plate. 

3.  Mutton  Broth. 


Take  the  required  quantity  of  jelly  from  a 
shape  of  mutton,  add  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt ; thicken  with  one 
tea-spoonful  of  corn-flour,  add  a pinch  of  nut- 
meg, and  serve  with  dried  toast. 

4.  Soup,  Julienne. 

Proceed  as  for  Soup  with  Forcemeat  Balls  (see 
No.  1),  but  instead  of  forcemeat  balls  prepare 
carrots,  turnips,  and  parsnips,  by  scraping,  peel- 
in  o-  and  washing  them;  cut  them  in  thin  slices, 
and  again  into  thin  strips ; boil  until  tender  in 
the  soup,  which  must  first  be  strained ; brown, 
and  thicken  with  a table-spoonful  of  corn-flour. 
In  summer,  any  kind  of  vegetable  may  be  added 
lettuce  or  French  beans,  &c. 


5.  Soup,  Pea. 

Prepare  the  stock  as  for  Soup  with  Forcemeat 
ills  (see  No.  1),  and  thicken  with  a quarter  ot 
pound  of  Symington’s  Prepared  Pea  Powder, 
it  toasted  bread  into  dice,  fry  crisply  in  Aus- 
ilian  fat,  place  in  the  tureen,  and  pour  tflo 
up  on  it. 

6.  Irish  Stew. 

Boil  six  onions  sliced  in  a quart  of 
ith  six  large  potatoes  peeled  and  cut  m ha ,1  , 
nper  and  salt  pretty  freely.  When  boiled 
ilder,  but  not  broken,  thicken  the  gravj  with 
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flour  and  brown  it;  then  take  small  pieces 
abo.ut  three  inches  square  and  one  inch  thiclc  ot 
Australian  mutton,  pepper  and  salt  them,  and 
tui-n  them  over  and  over  until  well  covered  in 
flour ; fry  in  a little  fat,  place  m the  centre 
of  the  dish,  put  the  potatoes  round  and  a tew 
over  the  meat,  pour  over  the  gravy,  and  serve. 
A few  light  dumplings,  made  with  one"  tea- 
spoonful of  baking  powder  to  a pound  ot  Hour, 
may  be  served  with  the  stew. 

7.  Mutton,  Haricot  of. 

Fry  pieces  of  Australian  mutton  as  directed 
in  recipe  No.  6,  and  place  in  a dish  in  the  centre. 
Have  ready  some  boiled  carrots,  cut  them  in 
slices,  and  fry  after  the  meat;  then  make  a 
gravy  with  a little  stock,  coloured,  seasoned,  and 
thickened,  which  pour  over  the  carrots  in  the 
stewpan.  Boil  up  over  the  fire,  and  pour  round 
the  meat. 

8.  Mutton,  Curried. 


Boil  one  pound  of  pickled  pork  in  a quart  of 
water  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  with  four 
small  onions  and  a sprig  of  thyme ; then  cut 
into  neat  slices  the  pork  and  two  pounds  of 
Australian  mutton  : lay  the  whole  in  a stewpan. 
Reduce  the  liquor  in  which  the  pork  was  boiled 
one-half,  skim  free  from  fat,  mix  with  it  one 
tea-spoonful  of  curry  powder,  pulp  the  onions 
with  a table-spoonful  of  flour,  slice  one  sharp 
apple  very  thin  and  also  one  tomato,  boil  ten 
minutes,  put  into  the  curry,  stir  gently  to  mix 
it  well  without  breaking  the  meat  too  much, 
and  serve  with  a rim  of  boiled  rice. 


9.  Mutton,  Dry  Curried. 

Fry  a sliced  onion  till  brown  in  Australian 
fat;  cut  Australian  mutton  across  the  grain  in 
small  dice,  mix  it  with  the  fried  onion,  and  fry 
both  till  hot  through,  stirring  as  little  as  pos- 
sible ; sprinkle  over  lightly  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  curry  powder,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  mix 
well  together,  pour  over  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  milk  or  cream,  stir  till  dry,  and  serve. 

10.  Beef  (auDiable). 

Cut  inch-thick  slices,  across  the  grain,  of 
beef,  cover  them  with  the  following  mixture, 
and  fry : — One  spoonful  of  made  mustard,  ditto 
chutnee,  ditto  anchovy,  double  the  quantity  of 
salad  oil,  and  a pinch  of  cayenne  pepper. 

II  Pudding,  Roll. 

Make  a crust  o*  one  pound  of  flour,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  bread-crumbs,  half  a pound  of 
rolled  and  rubbed  suet,  one  tea-spoonful  of 
baking  powder,  and  water  sufficient  to  make  it 
into  not  too  stiff  a paste.  Roll  it  out  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  spread  over  it  a layer  of  minced 
Australian  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  one 
shallot  finely  minced,  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  minced  ham  or  bacon,  all  mixed  thoroughly 
together.  Let  this  be  spread  on  the  paste  half 
an  inch  thick,  then  roll  up  as  for  a jam  roll,  tie 
in  a wetted  and  floured  cloth,  and  boil  one  hour 
and  a half ; turn  out,  garnish  with  parsley,  and 
serve  thick  brown  gravy  over  the  pudding. 

12.  Pudding  (au  Gratin). 

Mix  well  together  one  pound  of  flour,  half  a 
pound  of  bread-crumbs,  one  tea-spoonful  of 
baking  powder,  one  pound  of  minced  Australian, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  chopped  ham  or  good 


bacon,  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg  to  season,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  rolled  and  rubbed  suet, 
two  eggs  well  beaten,  and  half  a pint  of  mil  . 
Have  ready  a buttered  pudding-basin,  pour  in 
the  mixture,  cover  with  a wetted  and  floured 
cloth,  tie  down  tightly,  and  boil  one  hour 
and  a quarter.  Serve  with  rich  brown  gravy 
round  it. 

13.  Pudding,  Boiled. 

Make  a crust  as  for  No.  11 ; roll  out  half  an  ^ 
inch  thick,  line  a buttered  basin,  and  put  in 
it  small  pieces  of  cross-grain-cut  mutton,  over 
the  first  layer  sprinkle  pepper  and  salt,  and  put 
thinly-sliced  boiled  potatoes ; repeat  alternately 
until  you  have  filled  the  basin,  then  pour  in  a 
mixture  made  of  a tea-cupful  of  water  or  stock, 
a tea-spoonful  of  Harvey  Sauce,  a quarter  of  a 
tea-spoonful  of  chutnee,  and  a little  colouring. 
Cover  up  with  crust,  tie  down  with  a floured 
cloth,  and  boil  an  hour  and  a half.  Serve  with 
a boat  of  brown  gravy. 

14.  Pudding,  Forcemeat. 

Soak  a pound  of  bread  in  milk ; beat  it  up 
smooth  with  half  a pound  of  forcemeat, _ the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  seasoning  if  required. 
When  ready  to  bake,  stir  in  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  beaten  well.  Bake  in  a greased  pie-dish 
half  an  hour. 

15.  Forcemeat. 

Cut  a pound  of  fresh  pork  into  thin  slices. 
Mix  two  ounces  of  fine  bread-crumbs  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  ditto  of  pepper,  and 
ditto  of  dried  and  rubbed  sage ; pour  over  the 
meat  a tea-cupful  of  good  gravy  made  from 
Australian  meat.  When  you  have  thoroughly 
mixed  the  pork  and  the  seasoning,  add  one 
pound  of  Australian  mince;  mix  all  well  to- 
gether, and  use  as  required. 

16.  Forcemeat  Balls. 

Flour  your  hands : take  a table-spoonful  of 
forcemeat,  roll  into  balls,  fry  in  Australian  fat 
about  seven  minutes.  Serve  on  a napkin  with 
a garnish  of  parsley  and  a little  good  thick 
brown  gravy  in  a boat. 

17.  Sausages. 

Fill  small  skins  with  forcemeat  highly  sea- 
soned, prick  and  fry  in  Australian  fat.  Serve 
on  buttered  toast  dipped  in  hot  broth. 

18.  Pudding,  Sausage. 

Prepare  a crust  as  for  No.  11;  fill  with 
skinned  sausages,  pour  in  half  a tea-cupful  of 
good  gravy,  lay  on  the  top  some  slices  of  good 
bacon  fried,  cover  all  with  crust;  tie,  and  boil 
an  hour  and  a half. 

19.  Sausages,  Bologna. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  fat  and  lean  bacon, 
veal,  pork,  and  beef  suet,  and  double  the  quan- 
tity of  Australian  beef  ; chop  fine  in  a mincing 
machine,  season  with  pepper  and  salt  and  dried 
sage  rubbed.  Have  ready  a well- washed  skin, 
fill  ir  Diick,  boil  an  horn-,  and  lay  on  straw  to 
dry  8ti;ese  sausages  may  be  smoked  like  hams. 

'■*  eb.  Toad-in-a-Hole  Forcemeat. 

If  you  have  more  than  will  fill  a skin  of 
No  19,  put  a layer  in  a greased  pie-dish,  then 
a layer  of  beaten-up  bread  soaked  for  an  hour 
in  milk,  and  so  on  till  the  pie-dish  is  nearly 
full ; pour  over  it  a batter  made  of  five  ounces 
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of  flour,  four  table-spoonfuls  of  cold  water,  a 
small  pinch  of  salt,  a pint  of  new  milk,  and  two 
eggs  well-beaten.  Bake  in  a moderately  hot 
ovon. 

21.  Toad  in  a Hole. 

Pom-  the  batter  No.  20  over  layers  of  Aus- 
tralian mutton  and  vory  thin  slices  of  crumb 
of  bread  placed  alternately  in  a buttered  pie- 
dish  and  seasoned.  Bake  for  an  horn-,  and 
serve  with  a boat  of  good  gravy. 

22.  Pudding,  Beef  and  Kidney. 

Prepare  a crust  as  for  No.  11 ; line  a greased 
basin  with  it,  and  place  in  it  alternate  layers 
of  slices  of  beef  cut  an  inch  thick  and  well 
seasoned,  and  of  thinly-sliced  kidneys  (ox 
kidneys  do  very  well  for  this  purpose,  they 
are  larger  and  cheaper),  a little  iinely-mineed 
shallot,  and  a tea-cupful  of  good  gravy.  When 
the  disli  is  full,  cover  with  crust,  and  boil  an 
hour  and  a half.  Serve  some  brown  gravy 
with  the  pudding. 

23.  Beef  Fiued  with  Suet  Dumplings. 

Cut  some  nice  tidy  pieces  of  beef  across  the 

grain,  flour  them  well,  pepper  and  salt  them,  and 
then  fry  in  Australian  fat  till  of  a nice  brown; 
placo  in  a hot  dish,  and  put  it  in  the  oven  to 
keep  hot  till  you  have  the  dumplings  ready. 
Roll  up  a table-spoonful  of  paste  (see  No.  11) 
in  well-floured  hands,  and  drop  into  a fiercely- 
boiling  saucepan  of  water;  as  they  rise,  take 
them  out,  and  lay  them  round  the  meat  in  the 
dish,  pour  a little  thick  brown  gravy  over,  and 
serve. 

24.  Mutton  Fried  with  Suet  Pudding. 

Fry  mutton  in  slices  as  the  beef  is  done  in 

No.  23.  Cut  a boiled  suet  pudding  made  as 
the  crust  in  No.  11  into  slices,  fry  lightly— if 
just  boiled  and  hot  it  will  only  require  a short 
time  to  fry — lay  it  round  the  meat,  pour  gravy 
over,  and  serve. 

25.  Mutton  with  Sausages. 

Prepare  the  meat  as  in  the  two  foregoing 
recipes.  Fry  some  sausages  cut  in  short  lengths 
and  pricked  in  Australian  fat,  place  them  on 
the  meat,  and  serve  with  brown  gravy  poured 
over. 

26.  Mutton  with  Bacon. 

Prepare  the  meat  as  before ; and  place  on 
each  piece  a nicely-fried  piece  of  bacon.  Pour 
over  it  the  following  sauce : — First  prepare 
of  chopped  gherkins,  capers,  and  shallots,  one 
table-spoonful  each  ; put  in  a pan  with  a little 
pepper  and  one  wino-glassful  of  vinegar ; let  it 
boil  four  minutes,  then  add  rather  more  than 
half  a pint  of  good  stock,  a table-spoonful  of 
flour,  a little  colouring,  a piece  of  batter  the 
size  of  a nut,  and  one  tea-spoonful  of  anchovy ; 
boil,  and  stir  well. 

27.  Beef  fried  in  Batter. 

Cut  some  tidy  pieces  of  beef  an  inch  thick, 
flour  well,  and  dip  in  a batter  made  arrtheilng 
to  No.  20.  Have  ready  some  boiling,  ur.  ')  a 
frying-pan,  lay  in  the  pieces  of  moat  g<ki>cf<,  so 
as  not  to  b.eak  them ; fiy  a light  brown,  and 
serve  with  a boat  of  gravy. 

28.  7:!eef  with  Savoury  Pudding. 

Fry  the  beef  as  in  recipe  No.  23,  and  place 
round  the  dish  in  neat  slices  the  following 


savoury  pudding: — Pour  boiling  milk  on  some 
broad  rubbed  fine,  add  four  large  table-spoon- 
fuls of  fine  oatmeal,  two  well  beaten  eggs, 
popper  and  salt,  a little  onion  chopped  line, 
dried  and  rubbed  sago  and  sweet  marjoram, 
half  a tea-spoonlul  of  each.  The  compound 
should  be  as  stiff  as  thick  batter.  Beat  all  well 
together,  and  bake  in  a dripping-pan  an  inch, 
thick,  cut  up  like  Yorkshire  pudding,  and  serve 
with  good  gravy. 

29.  Beef  (au  Fromage). 

Mince  finely  a pound  of  Australian  beef,  sea- 
son it  with  pepper  and  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a 
chopped  shallot ; boil  some  macaroni  tender  in 
broth,  lay  the  mince  in  a pie-dish,  cover  with 
the  macaroni,  pour  on  it  a tea-cupful  of  the 
broth,  pepper  it,  and  grate  two  ounces  of  cheeso 
over  it.  Bake  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  a hot 
oven. 

30.  Beef  (au  Macaroni). 

Mince  as  in  Beef  au  Fromage.  Lay  the 
meat  in  a shallow  pie-dish,  boil  some  macaroni 
in  broth  with  a shallot ; when  tender,  lay  it  over 
the  meat,  pour  on  it  a tea-cupful  of  the  broth, 
cover  with  a plate,  and  heat  it  through  in  the 
oven. 

31.  Beef  (au  Gratin). 

Mince  two  pounds  of  beef,  mix  with  it  half  a 
pound  of  minced  bacon,  season  the  whole  with 
pepper  and  salt  and  nutmeg;  lay  it  in  a shallow 
dish,  spread  grated  bread-crumbs  over  it  half 
an  inch  thick,  bake  half  an  hour,  and  serve, 
putting  the  dish  in  another  before  sending  to 
table. 

32.  Meat  with  Potato  Cover. 

Mince  some  Australian  mutton,  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  mix  with  it  a tea-cupful  of 
broth,  and  put  it  in  a shallow  dish.  Boil  some 
mealy  potatoes,  mash  them,  beat  them  up  with 
an  egg,  a bit  of  butter,  and  a little  milk ; 
spread  this  mixture  smoothly  over  the  meat, 
and  bake  till  of  a golden  brown. 

33.  Potato  Pie. 

Put  into  a pie-dish  alternate  layers  of  sliced 
meat  and  sliced  potatoes,  pepper  and  salt  it  (a 
few  button  mushrooms  are  a great  addition) ; 
pour  in  a tea-cupful  of  thickened  gravy,  cover 
it  with  mashed  potatoes  as  for  No.  32 ; mark  it 
over  with  a three-pronged  fork,  and  bake  half 
an  hour  in  a brisk  oven. 

34.  Potato  AY all. 

Mash  some  potatoes  as  for  No.  32  ; pile  them 
round  the  inside  of  a meat-dish,  raised  up  three 
inches  high  and  two  and  a half  inches  thick. 
Smooth  the  surface  of  the  wall  with  a knife, 
and  brush  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  eg g beaten : 
fill  up  the  hollow  inside  with  a well-seasoned 
mince,  and  bake  half  an  hour. 

35.  Potato  Rissoles. 

Have  ready  well-seasoned  mince  mixed  with 
a fourth  of  its  own  weight  in  bread-crumbs, 
roll  a piece  into  a ball,  cover  it  with  mashed 
potato  prepared  as  in  No.  32;  flour  well,  and 
fry  a nice  brown  colour  in  Australian  fat. 

36.  Rice  Rissoles. 

Take  a tea-cupful  of  well-washed  rice,  leave 
it  to  soak  twenty  minutes  in  cold  water ; strain 
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the  water  off,  and  add  three  tea-cupfuls  of  cold 
water  to  the  rice  with  a little  salt ; set  it  on 
tho  fire,  and  by  tho  time  it  boils  tho  rice  will 
ho  nearly  dressed.  Pour  the  contents  of  the 
saucepan  into  a colander,  set  it  on  a saucepan 
on  a stove  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  covering 
well  with  a clean  cloth — this  will  absorb  the 
steam  and  leave  the  rice  dry  and  whole.  Take 
some  mince  prepared  as  in  No.  35,  roll  into 
balls,  and  cover  with  the  rice  mixed  with  a 
well-beaten  egg ; flour,  and  fry  a very  light 
brown.  Serve  on  a napkin  with  parsley. 

37.  Rissoles. 

Prepare  the  mince  as  for  No.  35,  flour  the 
balls,  and  fry  in  boiling  fat.  Serve  with  good 
thick  gravy. 

38.  Rissolette. 

Prepare  mince  as  for  No.  35,  adding  a small 
quantity  of  chopped  suet,  a chopped  onion,  and 
two  eggs ; mix  well  together.  Add  one  tea- 
cupful of  stock,  and  pour  into  a greased  pie- 
dish.  Bake  till  crisp  outside,  turn  on  to  a flat 
dish,  and  serve  with  gravy  in  a boat. 

39.  Mince  on  Toast. 

Prepare  the  mince  as  for  No.  35,  season  with 
a little  anchovy,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  chutnee, 
a pinch  of  sage,  and  a little  cream.  Stir  it  in 
a stewpan  over  the  fire  with  a dessert-spoonful 
of  com-flour,  and  put  it  when  quite  hot  on  to 
buttered  toast  in  small  squares  of  four  inches. 

40.  Open  Mince  Tart. 

Prepare  mince  as  in  No.  39.  Make  a short 
paste,  line  a flat  dish  as  for  an  open  jam  tart, 
the  edge  well  raised,  and  fill  it  with  the  mince. 
Cut  out  of  the  paste  a few  leaves  or  other  orna- 
ments. Bake  separately,  and  when  the  tart  is 
baked  and  ready  for  sending  to  table,  put  the 
leaves  on  it  regularly. 

41.  Mince  in  Scallops. 

Butter  half  a dozen  scallop-shells,  fill  them 
with  the  mince  No.  39,  strew  them  with  bread- 
crumbs thickly.  Bake,  and  serve  on  a napkin. 

42.  Mince  with  Poached  Eggs. 

Line  a flat  dish  with  mince  No.  39 ; poach 
half  a dozen  eggs,  place  them  regularly  on  the 
mince,  fry  a few  strips  of  bacon,  and  put  them 
round  just  before  serving. 

43.  Mince  and  Spinach. 

Put  a border  of  mince  No.  39  round  a flat 
meat-dish,  and  fill  the  centre  with  spinach 
boiled  without  water,  chopped  fine,  peppered 
and  salted,  and  with  which  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  cream  have  been  mixed.  Serve  very  hot. 

44.  Omelet  with  Mince. 

Make  an  omelet  thus : — Put  half  an  ounce 
of  butter  into  the  pan,  pour  gently  in  two  eggs 
well  beaten  with  a table-spoonful  of  milk,  a 
little  chopped  parsley,  a little  chopped  shallot, 
pepper  and  salt ; do  not  stir  for  half  a minute, 
then  stir  all  up  together,  and  in  two  minutes  it 
will  be  done.  Slide  on  to  a dish,  and  fold 
double,  first  placing  on  half  a small  quantity 
of  mince  No.  39  made  quite  hot.  Garnish  with 
parsley,  and  serve. 

45.  IIachis  au  rois. 

Cut  somo  neat  slices  of  mutton,  place  on  a 
dish,  pepper  and  salt,  cover  with  another  dish,  ] 


and  heat  thoroughly  in  the  oven.  Have  ready 
some  peas — those  that  are  rather  old  will  do — let 
them  be  well  stewed  with  pepper  and  salt  in 
Australian  broth.  When  done,  mix  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  corn-flour  with  them,  a table- 
spoonful of  any  hot  sauce,  a leaf  of  mint  dried 
and  rubbed,  some  colouring;  stir  till  thick,  pour 
round  the  meat,  and  serve. 

46.  Mince  with  Hard-boiled  Eggs. 

Prepare  mince  No.  39,  place  it  round  a flat 

dish;  boil  three  eggs  ten  minutes,  shell  and 
halve  them.  Have  ready  some  nice  white 
sauce,  lay  the  half  eggs  on  the  mince  at  regu- 
lar distances,  and  pour  over  the  white  sauce, 
having  previously  filled  the  hollow  of  the  dish 
with  a rocky  pile  of  mashed  potato. 

47.  Fritadella  with  White  Sauce. 

Fry  some  well-seasoned  and  well-floured 

pieces  of  mutton,  breaking  as  little  as  possible. 
Place  in  a flat  dish,  and  cover  with  a nice  white 
sauce.  Put  slices  of  pickled  beetroot  over,  and 
serve. 

48.  Fritadellas. 

Prepare  mince  No.  39;  roll  into  balls,  fry,  and 
place  on  a flat  dish,  pour  some  good  white  sauce 
over,  and  serve  with  a garnish  of  parsley,  and 
place  some  small  balls  of  mashed  potato  ( see  No. 
32)  fried  alternately  round. 

49.  Fried  Meats. 

Either  mutton  or  beef  is  very  good  cut  into 
thick  slices,  peppered  and  salted,  and  well 
floured.  Break  an  egg,  beat  it  up,  and  mix 
with  two  ounces  of  bread-crumbs  on  a flat 
plate ; cover  the  pieces  of  meat  with  it,  and  fry 
in  boiling  fat  a nice  brown.  Lay  in  a dish, 
cut  some  cold  boiled  potatoes  in  thin  slices,  and 
fry  them  after  the  meat  till  of  a light  brown. 
Lay  them  lightly  over  the  meat,  and  serve. 

50.  Breast  of  Mutton  (a  l’Australienne). 

Bone  a breast  of  mutton,  flatten  it  out  well, 
lay  over  it  mince  made  of  Australian  mutton 
well  seasoned,  roll  it  up  very  tightly,  and  tie 
securely  with  tape.  Bake  in  a quick  oven, 
and  serve,  after  untying  it,  with  this  sauce: 
— Cut  up  into  very  small  square  pieces  an 
ounce  of  lean  ham  or  bacon,  the  same  quantity 
of  carrot,  celery,  and  onion,  a bay-leaf,  a little 
thyme,  twenty  peppercorns,  and  a bit  of  mace. 
Fry  these  the  size  of  a walnut  in  fat  till  the 
whole  gets  well  browned ; add  a wine-glassful 
of  vinegar,  half  a wine-glassful  of  ketchup, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  anchovy.  When  this 
has  boiled  to  half  its  quantity  add  one  pint 
of  melted  butter  coloured  brown,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  stock,  and  a wine-glassful  of 
sherry.  Boil  gently,  remove  the  grease,  and 
strain. 

51.  Bubble  and  Squeak. 

Prepare  some  mince  ( see  No.  31);  put  it  into 
a round  basin,  and  then  into  the  oven  to  keep 
warm.  Boil  some  cabbage  tender,  chop  it  up, 
and  stir  over  the  fire  in  a stewpan  with  an 
ounce  of  butter  and  pepper  and  salt  till  well 
heatod.  Then  turn  out  the  meet  on  to  a dish, 
lay  the  cabbage  round  it  half  way  up  tho  shape 
of  meat,  place  some  strips  of  boiled  bacon  all 
round  that  part  of  the  meat  that  is  loft  un- 
covered, and  serve. 
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52.  Bouillabaisse. 

Divide  two  Portugal  onions  in  quarters,  and 
having  shred  these,  fry  them  in  a stewpan  with 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  oil,  then  add  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  pepper,  a little  salt,  and  a quart  of 
water.  Boil  live  minutes,  and  add  some  Aus- 
tralian boef  cut  in  dice.  Heat  well  through, 
and  serve  very  hot. 

53.  Beef  Collops. 

Cut  small  slices  about  two  inches  across,- and  1 
fry  in  fat  on  both  sides.  Shake  a little  flour 
in,  add  a dozen  oysters,  a littlo  Harvey,  lemon- 
juice,  pepper,  and  one  tea-spoonful  of  anchovy. 
Simmer  over  the  fire  ten  minutes,  and  dish  up. 
Mushrooms,  olives,  or  gherkins  may  be  used 
instead  of  oysters,  and  a little  sherry  may  be 
added  in  this  case. 

54.  Collops  (a  la  Sauce  Robert). 

Prepare  the  collops  as  in  No.  53,  and  serve 
them  with  this  sauce : — Chop  two  onions  very 
fine,  fry  till  of  a light  brown,  add  a wine-glass- 
ful of  vinegar  and  a good  pinch  of  pepper. 
Boil  together  five  minutes ; then  add  one  table- 
spoonful of  flour,  two  of  corn-flour,  half  a pint 
of  water,  and  a bit  of  butter.  Stir  over  the 
fire  for  twenty  minutes,  add  one  table-spoonful 
of  French  mustard,  one  table-spoonful  of  Har- 
vey Sauce,  one  tea-spoonful  of  anchovy.  Mix 
well  over  the  fire,  and  serve. 

55.  Ragout  de  Milan. 

Cut  into  inch  lengths  by  half  an  inch  square 
the  following,  ready  cooked,  viz.,  macaroni, 
beef,  ham,  tongue,  mutton,  chicken,  game, 
or  veal.  Prepare  in  equal  lots  as  much  as  is 
wanted,  put  it  in  a stewpan  with  a little  good 
white  sauce,  about  one  ounce  of  grated  cheese, 
and  a little  pepper  and  nutmeg.  Toss  over  the 
fire  till  quite  hot,  and  serve. 

56.  Capilotaoe  of  Beef  ok  Mutton. 

Cut  up  in  neat  slices  beef  or  mutton,  flour 
and  pepper  and  salt  them,  put  aside  on  a plate ; 
then  chop  fine  about  two  table-spoonfuls  of  pic- 
calilli and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  its  liquor. 
Put  in  a stewpan  with  a wine-glassful  of  ket- 
chup, reduce  by  boiling  to  half,  then  add  the 
meat,  a glass  of  sherry,  and  a gill  of  gravy. 
Boil  gently  five  minutes,  and  serve. 

57.  Beef  and  Haricot  Beans. 

Prepare  the  meat  as  in  No.  56  ; prepare  the 
beans  as  follows : — Shell  a pint  of  the  large 
white  sort  (they  should  lie  in  water  all  night) , 
put  them  in  sufficient  water  to  cover  them  with 
an  ounce  of  Australian  fat.  Let  them  boil  till 
quite  tender  (they  will  take  three  hours) ; rub 
through  a wire  sieve — they  should  be  very  thick 
— season  nicely,  add  one  ounce  of  butter,  and 
return  to  the  stewpan.  Stir  till  hot,  and  serve 
round  the  beef. 

58.  Miroton  of  Beef. 

Cut  six  onions  into  thin  slices,  fry  in  two 
ounces  of  fat  till  brown;  add  one  table-spoonful 
of  flour,  nearly  ono  pint  of  water,  and  ketchup ; 
pepper  and  salt  to  season ; stir  ovor  the  fire  to 
boil  ten  minutes,  and  pour  over  the  beef  dished 
up  in  slices;  strew  raspings  ovor  it,  bako  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  servo  hot.  A spoonful 
of  chutnee  will  bo  found  a great  improvement. 


59.  Mutton  with  French  Beans. 

Prepare  some  mutton  as  in  recipe  No.  23;  lay 
it  in  a flat  dish.  Boil  French  beans  till  tender, 
strain  the  water  off,  and  stir  them  in  the  pan 
in  which  the  meat  has  been  fried  with  one 
ounce  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  half  a pint  of 
thickened  brown  gravy.  Pour  round  the  meat, 
and  serve. 

60.  Smoking  Chimney. 

This  recipe  requires  a tin  shape,  with  a tin 
lid  fitting  to  the  top,  through  which  a fun- 
nel like  a cottage  chimney  rises.  Cut  beef  or 
mutton  in  dice,  stir  over  the  fire  with  a table- 
spoonful of  Harvey  Sauce,  four  table-spoonfuls 
of  gravy,  a boiled  and  cut-up  onion,  and  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  one  ounce  of  butter,  a 
few  cooked  mushrooms,  and  pepper  and  salt  to 
season.  Put  this  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tin. 
On  the  lid  place  a layer  of  mashed  potato 
raised  like  a cottage  roof ; the  steam  from  below 
will  rise  through  the  funnel,  and  give  the  effect 
of  a smoking  chimney. 

61.  Beef  with  Sheep’s  Liver. 

Cut  up  thick  slices  of  beef  and  thin  slices  of 
liver,  pepper  and  salt  both,  and  flour  them  well. 
Put  the  liver  into  a dripping-pan  with  equal 
slices  of  good  bacon  and  a pint  of  water ; cover 
them  with  very  thin  slices  of  onion;  let  them  cook 
thoroughly,  stirring  them  every  five  minutes, 
and  flouring  them  well  each  time.  When  the 
liver  is  thoroughly  done  put  in  the  beef ; stir 
about  gently  to  give  it  the  flavour  of  the  gravy, 
and  when  quite  hot  serve. 

62.  Sheep’s  Heart,  Stuffed. 

Prepare  some  forcemeat  as  in  recipe  No.  15 ; 
stuff  the  hearts  with  it — not  too  full,  or  the  stuf- 
fing will  burst  out.  Brush  the  hearts  over  with 
milk,  and  roll  in  flour.  Fry  them  in  a little 
fat  and  turn  them  about  on  all  sides  till  nicely 
browned ; put  in  a stewpan  with  a pint  of  well- 
seasoned  stock.  Let  them  simmer  one  hour  and 
a half,  or  till  tender ; drain  away  the  gravy, 
skim  it,  and  boil  it  sharply  till  reduced  to  one- 
half,  thicken  with  a little  flour  (a  glassful  of 
claret  is  an  improvement),  pour  over  the  hearts, 
and  serve  very  hot.  The  hearts  are  better 
placed  on  a layer  of  Australian  mince  made 
very  hot  and  savoury. 

63.  Beef  and  Kidneys. 

Fry  beef  in  slices  and  kidneys  in  very  thin 
slices,  lay  them  alternately  one  over  the  other ; 
pour  over  them  a rich  brown  gravy,  and  serve 
with  fried  bacon  laid  over  them  at  intervals. 

64.  Beef  and  Tomato  Sauce. 

Put  in  a stewpan  six  sliced  shallots,  a bay -leaf, 
a little  thyme,  and  a wine-glassful  of  vinegar. 
Boil  gently  for  five  minutes ; add  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  tomato  pulp,  one  ounce  of  butter,  one 
tea-spoonful  of  anchovy.  Stir  till  it  has  boiled 
a few  minutes  longer.  Strain  through  a coarse 
tin  strainer  over  slices  of  fried  beef,  and  serve. 

65.  Vegetable  Marrow,  Stuffed. 

Take  out  the  seeds  of  a small  custard  marrow, 
fill  the  hollow  with  forcemeat  No.  15;  tie  tho 
marrow  in  a cloth,  boil  till  tender,  peel  it  care- 
fully, and  serve  with  good  brown  gravy. 

66.  Stuffed  Cucumber. 

Take  out  the  seeds  of  a cucumber,  fill  it  as  in 
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No.  65,  and  boil  till  tender ; peel  it  carefully, 
and  pour  over  it  this  sauce Chop  an  onion 
fine,  fry  it  in  fat  in  a small  frying-pan,  add  a 
wine-glassful  of  vinegar,  pepper  and  salt,  and 
a little  stock ; boil  fivo  minutes,  and  add  a little 
mushroom-ketchup. 

67.  Mince  and  K.alecannon. 

Mix  equal  proportions  of  well-boiled,  well- 
seasoned,  and  well-mashed  cabbage  and  pota- 
toes. Have  ready  a dish  in  which  is  a border  of 
very  hot  mince  (see  No.  35);  pile  the  kalecannon 
in  the  centre,  mark  with  a three-pronged  fork, 
and  serve  very  hot. 

68.  Mutton  with  Onion  Sauce. 

Stew  some  nicely-cut  pieces  of  well-seasoned 

mutton  in  a very  little  water  till  quite  hot 
through ; put  into  the  same  pan  two  tea-cup- 
fuls of  well-prepared  onion  sauce ; then  stir  all 
together,  and  serve. 

69.  Mutton  with  Celery  Sauce. 

Thoroughly  cleanse  four  heads  of  celery,  slice 

them  very  thin,  and  put  them  in  a stewpan  with 
nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt  to  taste ; add  two 
ounces  of  butter  and  a sliced  onion ; cover,  and 
set  on  the  stove  to  stew  very  gently  without 
colouring.  When  tender,  add  four  ounces  of 
flour  and  one  pint  of  milk ; stir  again  over  the 
fire  till  the  sauce  has  boiled  twenty  minutes ; 
rub  through  a colander,  and  pour  over  nicely- 
fried  mutton  laid  in  a dish. 

70.  Beef  and  Ham  Rissoles. 

Mince  equal  parts  of  beef  and  bread,  half  the 
quantity  of  ham,  and  a fourth  part  of  finely- 
chopped  suet.  Add  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and 
a well-beaten  egg  ; mix  all  well  together,  and 
roll  into  balls  ; flour  well,  and  fry  in  boiling 
fat.  Serve  with  thick  brown  gravy. 

71.  Shape  with  Macaroni. 

Boil  some  macaroni  tender,  cut  it  up  into 
quarter  of  an  inch  lengths,  stick  them,  hole  out- 
wards, thickly  all  over  a well-buttered  plain 
round-topped  basin;  fill  the  basin  with  mince 
No.  35,  cover  with  a floured  cloth,  and  boil 
half  an  hour ; turn  out,  and  serve  with  or 
without  brown  gravy. 

72.  Mutton  Pie  (a  l’lrlandais). 

Cut  nice  pieces  of  mutton,  lay  them  in  a pie- 
dish,  and  season  well.  Take  some  stock,  put  in 
it  six  onions  and  eight  potatoes,  put  the  lid  on, 
and  set  it  to  stew  gently  for  half  an  hour ; lift 
them  into  the  pie-dish,  boil  the  gravy  down  to 
the  quantity  required  to  fill  the  pie.  Cover  it 
with  potato  paste  as  in  No.  32,  and  bake  half 
an  hour.  Serve  with  a boat  of  gravy. 

73.  Mutton  Pie  with  Apples. 

Proceed  as  for  the  above,  and  add  to  each 

layer  of  meat  a layer  of  apples  peeled  and 
sliced ; mix  into  the  gravy  some  tomato  sauce, 
cover  with  a pie-crust,  bake  half  an  hour  or 
till  the  crust  is  done,  and  serve. 

74.  Mutton  Pies  (a  la  Windsor). 

Cut  a pound  of  mutton  into  small  pieces, 
season  with  chopped  mushrooms,  parsley,  shal- 
lots, pepper  and  salt,  and  a little  brown  gravy, 
stir  gently  togother ; raise  small  pie-shapes  with 
hot-water  crust,  fill  with  tho  mixture,  cover, 
and  bake  till  the  crust  is  done  thoroughly. 


The  following  will  be  found  a good  method  for 
making  the  crust : — Put  one  pound  of  flour  in 
a basin,  make  a hollow,  put  half  an  ounce  of  salt 
and  half  a pint  of  boiling  water  in  which  four 
ounces  of  lard,  butter,  or  Australian  fat  has  been 
melted,  pom-  it  on  boiling ; mix  together  into  a 
firm  paste,  kneading  well,  put  in  small  lumps  on 
a paste-board  to  cool.  When  just  nicely  warm 
take  a lump  and  work  it  into  the  shape  of  pork 
pies — some  people  find  it  easier  to  work  it  up 
round  a floured  pot  or  wooden  mould. 

75.  Small  Pies  Raised. 

Prepare  a sufficient  quantity  of  mince  No. 
31  to  fill  the  number  of  pies  you  require  to 
make,  also  some  hot-water  crust  (No.  74) ; raise 
small  shapes  the  size  of  a threepenny  veal  pie, 
fill  with  the  mince,  cover,  and  bake  till  the 
crust  is  done. 

76.  Raised  Pie. 

Cut  into  dice  equal  parts  of  ham,  beef,  and 
bacon,  season  well,  and  fill  a raised  pie-shape. 
Bake  well,  and  when  baked  pour  into  the  pie 
through  a funnel  a little  melted  jelly  from  the 
Australian  meat  well  seasoned.  Let  the  pie  get 
cold  before  cutting  it. 

77.  Patties. 

Prepare  mince  No.  31.  Make  some  light 
paste,  line  patty  pans,  fill — but  not  too  full — 
with  mince,  wet  the  edges  and  cover  with 
paste,  brush  over  with  a beaten-up  yolk  of  egg, 
and  bake  in  a quick  oven  till  the  crust  is  done ; 
pile  up  on  a hot  dish  on  a napkin,  and  garnish 
with  small  crisp  bits  of  parsley. 

78.  Sausage  Rolls. 

Make  some  light  paste,  roll  out  thin  (about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick),  cut  into  pieces  five 
inches  square,  wet  the  edges,  lay  a skinned 
sausage  in  it  just  close  enough  to  leave  half 
an  inch  of  paste  beyond  the  sausage ; fold  over 
and  pinch  the  edges  neatly  together,  brush  over 
with  yolk  of  egg  well  beaten,  and  bake. 

79.  Baked  Pie. 

Make  two  pounds  of  short  paste,  line  a but- 
tered oblong  tin  mould,  fill  the  pie  with  alter- 
nate layers  of  beef,  mutton,  bacon,  and  sliced 
apples,  season  between  each  layer  with  pepper 
and  salt,  chopped  onion  (boiled),  and  chopped 
sage-leaves ; pour  over  it  a little  good  gravy, 
cover  with  paste,  cut  it  evenly  round,  mark 
it  round  with  the  paste  - nippers,  and  after 
brushing  over  with  egg  bake  till  the  crust  is 
quite  done. 

80.  German  Fritters. 

To  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour  add 
two  of  butter  dissolved  in  half  a pint  of  beer 
(this  should  not  be  used  till  tepid),  one  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs ; 
mix  together,  pouring  the  beer  in  by  degrees. 
W ork  well,  set  aside  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  when 
about  to  add  the  whites  whipped  to  a froth, 
fry  as  omelettes,  and  lay  mince  No.  31  or  force- 
meat No.  15  in  them  ; fold  over,  and  serve  four 
or  five  on  a dish,  side  by  side,  with  a garnish  of 
parsley. 

81.  Vol-au-Vent. 

Make  some  very  light  puff  paste.  Line  a 
well-buttered  fluted  dish  or  tin,  fill  with  tho 
following  mixture  cooked  over  the  fire  till 
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moro  than  half  done  : — Half  a pound  of  minced 
beef,  half  a pound  of  minced  ham,  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs  cut  up  small,  and  half  a pound 
of  any  kind  of  game  meat  or  rabbit  cut 
line.  Season  highly  ; stir  over  the  fire  with  a 
gill  of  good  cream  and  one  ounce  of  butter 
till  nearly  cooked ; then  add  a littlo  lemon -juice 
and  nutmeg  and  a tea-spoonful  of  anchovy. 
Bako  covored  with  groased  paper  till  half- 
done. 

82.  Rice  (Turkish  Fashion). 

Boil  the  rice  as  in  recipe  No.  36.  Fry  the 
rice  with  butter,  cayenne,  and  saffron  powder  ; 
season  with  salt,  and  throw  in  a handful  of 
cloansed  Smyrna  raisins.  Put  this  rice  as  a 
border  to  the  curry  prepared  as  in  No.  8. 

83.  Rice  (Polish  Fashion). 

Cut  an  onion  into  very  thin  slices,  and  fry  in 
a pan  with  butter,  then  add  two  ounces  of 
cooked  ham  cut  in  shreds  and  six  ounces  of 
Australian  meat  cut  in  dice.  Take  the  rice  as 
prepared  in  No.  36,  season  with  a pinch  of 
cayenne  pepper  and  a table-spoonful  of  grated 
cheese.  Stir  all  together  lightly  over  the  fire, 
and  serve  quite  hot. 

84.  Rice  (Milanese  Fashion). 

Fry  the  rice  (see  No.  36)  in  a pan  with  butter, 
season  with  grated  cheese ; add  six  ounces  of 
Australian  meat  cut  in  dice,  half  a pint  of 
boiled  and  picked  shrimps  (lobster  or  crab  will 
do),  season,  and  serve  hot  with  a tea-spoonful 
of  anchovy  stirred  in. 

85.  Rice  (Spanish  Fashion). 

Fry  the  rice  ( see  No.  36)  till  of  a golden  colour 
in  oil,  using  only  just  enough  to  fry  it ; then  add 
either  a large  table-spoonful  of  prepared  tomato 
sauce  or  two  large  ripe  red  tomatoes  squeezed 
free  from  seeds  and  watery  juice  through  a wire 
sieve.  Season  with  Spanish  sauce,  pepper,  and 
grated  cheese.  Pile  up  lightly  in  a hot  dish, 
and  garnish  round  with  curry  No.  8. 

86.  Fraxgii'ane  of  Mutton. 

Steam  some  good  mealy  potatoes,  skin  them, 
mash  them  till  smooth,  put  them  into  a sauce- 
pan with  three  eggs.  Stir  all  together  till  cool 
enough  to  make  them  up  with  the  hand.  Take 
the  marrow  from  a beef-bone,  cut  it  up  as  suet, 
take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  mutton  cut  into 
tiny  dice,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bread-crumbs, 
season  it  well,  and  pour  in  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  cream,  mix  well  together ; flour  the  hands, 
and  roll  a small  bit  of  the  frangipane  into  a 
ball,  hollow  it  with  the  flat  part  of  a spoon,  fill 
it  with  tho  mince,  close  it  up,  flour  well,  and 
when  you  have  enough  for  a small  dish  fry 
them  till  light  brown,  or  bake  in  quick  oven. 
Serve  hot,  garnished  with  parsley. 

87.  Cakes  of  Meat. 

Prepare  some  mince  ; to  each  table-spoonful 
of  mince  add  one  tea-spoonful  of  bread-crumbs, 
enough  egg  to  bind  them,  a little  finely-chopped 
parsley,  and  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Take  a 
bit  of  the  mince  in  floured  hands,  roll  it  in  a 
ball,  then  flatten  it  into  a cake,  dip  in  egg  and 
seasoned  bread-crumbs,  and  bake  in  a quick 
oven.  Serve  with  a little  good  gravy  and  fried 
bacon  in  straw. 


88.  Gateau  dk  Bobuf. 

Take  two  pounds  at  least  of  beef,  one  of  ham 
mince  them  up  fine,  and  season  well.  Take  an 
ox  foot,  and  boil  till  the  foot  separates.  Take  it 
out,  and  cut  off  all  tho  meat,  and  mince  and 
season  it.  Lay  it  in  a round  tin  that  has  been 
wetted  with  vinegar,  boil  up  the  liquor,  and 
pour  it  over  till  quite  full  and  well  soaked  into 
the  meat.  When  cold  turn  out,  and  it  will  eat 
like  brawn. 

89.  Madras  Curry. 

Take  two  large  onions,  and  slice  and  fry  them. 
Fry  the  meat  you  mean  to  curry,  cut  into  small 
dice,  in  the  _ same  pan,  first  taking  out  the 
onions ; stir  into  it  a pint  of  good  gravy  well 
seasoned,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  curry  powder, 
and  a little  salt ; add  it  to  the  meat,  and  stew 
gently  twenty  minutes.  When  nearly  done  add 
the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  servo  up  with  boiled 
rice  No.  36. 

90.  VlNAGARET  OF  BEEF. 

Cut  small  thin  slices  of  boiled  beef,  put  them 
in  a salad-bowl  with  sliced  beetroot,  quarters 
of  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  cold  kidney  potatoes; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  three  table-spoon- 
fuls of  salad  oil,  two  of  vinegar,  chopped  shallot 
and  parsley;  mix  and  pour  over.  Serve  for 
lunch  or  made-up  dinner. 

91.  Gateau  Australien. 

Take  a pie-dish,  and  butter  it;  cut  hard- 
boiled  eggs  in  slices,  lay  them  round  the  sides 
of  the  dish  and  at  the  bottom.  Then  put  slices 
of  beef  and  mutton,  and  ham  and  bacon,  and 
spread  sliced  pickles  over  each  layer,  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg;  pour  over  it  some 
good  rich  well-seasoned  gravy  in  which  one 
ounce  of  gelatine  has  been  dissolved  ; let  it  stand 
till  cold,  turn  out,  and  garnish  with  parsley. 

92.  Timbale  de  Macaroni. 

Boil  some  macaroni  in  water  and  one  ounce  of 
butter;  when  it  has  boiled  a few  minutes 
strain  off  the  water,  and  return  it  to  the  stew- 
pan  with  half  a pint  of  stock  ; boil  slowly  on  a 
stove  till  tender.  Then  add  to  it  some  diced 
mutton  well  seasoned,  and  a little  grated  cheese ; 
make  all  hot  together,  then  set  to  cool.  Butter 
a mould,  well  sprinkle  with  bread-crumbs,  and 
line  with  common  puff  paste  ; put  in  the  meat 
and  macaroni  quite  cold,  cover  with  paste,  and 
bake  in  a rather  slow  oven.  When  done,  turn 
it  out  of  the  mould,  cut  off  the  top,  and  pour 
white  sauce  over  and  in  the  dish. 

93.  Carrole  de  Ris. 

Boil  the  rice  ( see  No.  36),  put  it  into  a pan  with 
a good  slice  of  ham  and  an  onion,  and  stew  it  over 
a gentle  fire  till  tender.  Have  ready  a mould 
lined  with  very  thin  slices  of  bacon.  Mix  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  with  the  rice,  and  then  line 
the  bacon  with  it  about  half  an  inch  thick. 
Put  into  it  a ragout  of  either  beef  or  mutton 
or  Australian  rabbit.  Fill  up  the  mould,  and 
cover  close  with  rice.  Bake  it  in  tho  oven  an 
hour,  turn  it  on  to  a dish,  and  send  it  to  table 
with  gravy  or  curry  sauce. 

94.  Sliced  Beef  with  Mayonnaise  Sauce. 

Lay  trimly-cut  slices  of  beef  on  a meat-dish 
with  a little  very  finely-scraped  horseradish 
here  and  there  over  it.  Spread  over  it  thin 
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slices  of  cold  boiled  beetroot.  Pour  over  a 
mayonnaise  sauce  made  thus : — Take  a basin, 
place  therein  three  yolks  of  eggs,  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  and  stir  quickly  with  a wooden  spoon. 
Work  into  it  by  slow  degrees  half  a pint  of  salad 
oil  and  half  a gill  of  tarragon  vinegar.  If  it  is 
well  mado  it  should  bo  firm  and  creamy.  This 
quantity  is  enough  for  a very  large  dish. 

95.  Larded  Beef. 


wood  that  just  fits  inside  the  tin.  When  it 
is  all  firmly  pressed  in,  pour  (by  degrees  to  let 
it  soak  in)  all  round  tho  edge  the  melted  jelly 
well  seasoned.  Let  the  shape  stand  to  get 
cold.  If  it  will  not  turn  out  easily,  dip  it  in 
hot  water. 

The  following  are  tho  names  of  the  foregoing 
recipes  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  for  easy 
reference : — 


Turn  out  a shape  of  beef  with  a larding- 
ncedle,  put  strips  of  fat  bacon  through  from 
side  to  side.  Serve  when  cold  with  garnish  of 
parsley. 

96.  Sliced  Beef  and  Cucumber. 

Lay  thin  slices  of  mutton  or  beef  in  a meat- 
dish,  cut  very  thin  slices  of  cucumber,  and  if 
wished  a few  sliced  onions  or  shallots.  Mix 
equal  parts  of  oil  and  vinegar ; shake  them 
in  the  bottle.  When  well  mixed  put  the  cu- 
cumber into  a basin,  pour  the  oil  and  vinegar 
over, . stir  till  the  cucumber  is  well  covered 
with  it,  pepper,  and  pour  it  over  the  beef. 


97.  German  Salad. 


• Put  in  a salad-bowl  a pound  of  beef  cut  in 
dice,  also  one  finely-chopped  onion,  two  ounces 
of  red  cabbage  pickle,  a pickled  walnut  chopped, 
two  gherkins  chopped,  three  ounces  of  boiled 
beetroot  sliced  and  cold,  two  large  white  let- 
tuces, a little  endive  cut  very  fine,  a little 
tarragon,  chervil,  a leaf  or  two  of  dandelion, 
half  a dozen  of  sorrel,  two  large  potatoes  boiled 
and  cut  in  slices  cold,  two  sliced  hard-boiled 
eggs,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  oil,  six  table- 
spoonfuls of  vinegar,  a tea-spoonful  of  sugar, 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  mustard,  and  a pint  of 
claret  or  Rhenish  wine.  Mix  all  well  together, 
and  decorate  the  top  with  a few  shapes  cut  in 
beetroot. 

98.  Mutton  and  Pickles. 

Turn  out  a 41b.  shape  of  Australian  mutton. 
Garnish  the  dish  round  with  slices  of  red  beet- 
root and  little  heaps  of  red  cabbage  pickle. 


99.  Cold  Shape. 

Take  two  pounds  of  beef  or  mutton.  Melt 
one  ounce  of  Nelson’s  Gelatine,  and  add  to  it 
a tea-cupful  of  brown  gravy  or  stock.  Cut  a 
hard-boiled  egg  into  round  slices,  and  line  the 
bottom  of  a mould  with  it.  Chop  up  some 
slices  of  fat  bacon,  season  with  pepper,  salt 

aniaVf.^llttle  aUsPice;  add  this  to  the  meat 
with  a little  more  liquid ; place  all  in  a stew- 
pan,  and  finish  cooking.  When  done  pour  the 
whole  into  the  mould  and  let  it  get  quite  cold. 
■Uip  in  hot  water  the  next  day,  and  it  will  slide 
out  at  once.  Garnish  with  a border  of  parsley. 

100.  Spiced  Beef. 

T11™  °l!n  a 8^aPe  beef  of  six  pounds’ 
weight.  To  answer  properly  it  should  be  a 
nrm  good  shape  with  plenty  of  jelly  round. 
J t must  be  cut  in  rounds  three  inches  thick— 
Uns  will  make  three  rounds.  Lay  them  in  a 
dish  three  inches  deep,  cover  them  with  this 
0UnCr  of  P°PP°r>  onG  ounce  of 
rnmen  f a7,  °lmC°  °,f,  nutmeg,  a quarter  of  an 
“nc  °.f  allspice.  Molt  all  tho  jelly,  put  tho 

the  1jack ,.lntact  lnto  thoir  own  tin,  one  over 

each  ^ Ja  accomP1,sh  ('hi«  you  must  press 
each  round  down  separately  with  a piece  of 
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Australien,  Gateau,  91 
Baked  Pie,  79 
Balls,  Forcemeat,  16 
Beef  and  Ham  Ris- 
soles, 70 

Beef  and  Haricot 
Beans,  57 

Beef  and  Kidney  Pud- 
ding, 22 

Beef  and  Kidneys,  63 
Beef  and  Tomato 
Sauce,  64 

Beef  lau  Diable),  10 
Beef  (au  Fromage),  29 
Beef  (au  Gratin),  31 
Beef  (au  Macaroni),  30 
Beef  Collops,  53 
Beef  Fried  in  Batter, 
27 

Beef  Fried  with  Suet 
Dumplings,  23 
Beef,  Gateau  of,  88 
Beef,  Larded,  95 
Beef,  Miroton  of,  58 
Beef,  Spiced,  100 
Beef,  Sliced  and  Cu- 
cumber, 96 

Beef,  Sliced,  with 
Mayonnaise  Sauce, 
94 

Beef  Tea,  2 
Beef,  Yinagaret  of,  90 
Beef  with  Savoury 
Pudding,  28 
Beef  with  Sheep’s 
Liver,  61 

Boiled  Pudding,  13 
Bologna  Sausages,  19 
Bouillabaisse,  52 
Breast  of  Mutton  (a 
l’Australienne),  50 
Broth,  Mutton,  3 
Bubble  and  Squeak,  51 
Cakes  of  Meat,  87 
Capilotade  of  Beef  or 
Mutton,  56 
Carrole  de  Riz,  93 
Chimney,  Smoking,  60 
Cold  Shape,  99 
Collops  (a  la  Sauce 
Robert),  54 
Collops,  Beef,  53 
Cucumber,  Stuffed,  66 
Curried  Mutton,  8 
Curried  Mutton,  Dry,  9 
Curry,  Madras,  89 
Forcemeat,  15 
Forcemeat  Balls,  16 
Forcemeat  Pudding,  14 
Forcemeat,  Toad  in  a 
Hole,  20 


Frangipane  of  Mutton, 

86 

Fried  Meats,  49 
Fritadella  with  White 
Sauce,  47 
Fritadellas,  48 
Fritters,  German,  80 
Gateau,  Australien,  91 
Gateau  of  Beef,  88 
German  Fritters,  80 
German  Salad,  97 
Ham  Rissoles,  Beef 
and,  70 

Haricot  Beans,  Beef 
and,  57 

Haricot  of  Mutton,  7 
Irish  Stew,  6 
Kidney  Pudding,  Beef 
and,  22 

Kidneys,  Beef  and,  63 
Larded  Beef,  95 
Meat,  Cakes  of,  87 
Meat  with  Potato 
Cover,  32 
Meats,  Fried,  49 
Mince  and  Spinach,  43 
Mince  in  Scallops,  4 1 
Mince,  Omelet  and, 
44 

Mince  on  Toast,  39 
Mince  Tart,  Open,  40 
Mince  with  Hard- 
boiled  Eggs,  46 
Mince  with  Kale, 
cannon,  67 

Mince  with  Poached 
Eggs,  42 

Mutton  and  Pickles,  98 
Mutton,  Breast  of  (a 
1’Australienne),  50 
Mutton  Broth,  3 
Mutton,  Curried,  8 
Mutton, Dry  Curried,  9 
Mutton,  Frangipane 
of,  86 

Mutton  Fried  with 
Suet  Pudding,  24 
Mutton,  Haricot  of,  7 
Mutton  Pie  (a  l’lrlan- 
dais),  72 

Mutton-Pie  with  Ap- 
ples, 73 

Mutton  - Pies  (ii  la 
Windsor),  74 
Mutton  with  Bacon,  26 
Mutton  with  Celery 
Sauce,  69 

Mutton  with  French 
Beans,  59 

Mutton  with  Onion 
Sauce,  6« 
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Mutton  with  Sausages, 
25 

Omelet  and  Minco,  44 
Poas,  Haohis  with,  45 
Patties,  77 
Poa  Soup,  5 
Pio,  Baked,  79 
Pie,  Petatoe,  33 
Pie,  Raised,  76 
Pies,  Mutton,  72,  74 
Pies,  Small  Raised,  75 
Polish  Bice,  83 
Potato  Cover,  Meat 
with,  32 
Potato  Pie,  33 
Potato  Rissoles,  35 
Potato  Wall,  34 
Pudding  (au  Gratin), 
12 

Pudding,  Boiled,  13 
Pudding, Forcemeat, 14 
Pudding,  Roll,  11 
Pudding,  Sausage,  18 
Ragout  de  Milan,  55 
Raised  Pie,  76 
Rice,  Carrole  of,  93 
Rice  Rissoles,  36 
Rice,  Milanese,  84 
Rice,  Polish,  83 
Rice,  Spanish,  85 
Rice(Turldsh  Fashion) , 
82 

Rissoles,  37  ; Potato,  35 
Rissoles,  Rice,  36 
Rissolette,  38 
Roll  Pudding,  11 


Salad,  Gorman,  97 
Sausago  Pudding,  18 
Sausage  Rolls,  78 
Sausages,  17 
Sausages,  Bologna,  19 
Shape  with  Macaroni, 
71 

Shcop’s  Heart,  Stuffed, 
62 

Sheep’s  Liver,  Beef 
with,  61 

Smoking  Chimney,  60 
Soup,  Julienne,  4 
Soup,  Pea,  5 
Soup  with  Forcemeat 
Balls,  1 

Squeak,  Bubble  and, 
51 

Stew,  Irish,  6 
Stuffed  Cucumber,  66 
Suet  Pudding,  Mutton 
Fried  with,  24 
Tart,  Open  Mince,  40 
Timbale  de  Macaroni, 
92 

Toad  in  a Hole,  21 
Toad  in  a Hole  Force- 
meat, 20 

Tomato  Sauce,  Beef 
and,  64 

Vegetable  Marrow, 
Stuffed,  65 
Vol-au-Vent,  81 
Wall,  Potato,  34 
White  Sauce,  Frita- 
della  with,  47 


Tipsy  Bread— Take  a stale  roll.  Pare 
off  the  crust,  and  cut  it  into  rounds  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick.  Spread  a little  jam  on  each 
side  of  these,  and  pile  them  one  upon  the  other 
in  the  centre  of  a glass  dish.  Sift  powdered 
sugar  thickly  over  them,  and  pour  upon  them 
as  much  sherry  as  they  will  absorb.  Blanch- 
two  or  threo  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  cut  them 
into  shreds,  and  stick  them  all  over  the  surface 
of  the  bread.  Pour  a good  custard  round  them, 
and  set  the  dish  aside  until  wanted.  Tipsy 
bread  should  be  made  two  or  three  hours  before 
it  is  wanted. 


TIPSY  CAKE. 


Tipsy  CakG. — Take  a moulded  sponge  or 
savoury  cake  throe  or  four  days  old.  Cut  it 
quite  level  at  tho  bottom,  so  that  it  will  stand 
firmly  on  tho  dish,  pierce  it  in  several  places 
with  a skewer  or  knitting  needle,  and  pour 
over  it  as  much  sweet  wine  mixed  with  two 


wine-glassfuls  of  brandy  as  it  will  absorb.  Take 
up  the  liquor  that  Howb  into  the  dish,  and  pour 
it  over  again  and.  again  until  the  cake  is  quite 
soaked.  Blanch  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds, 
split  them  into  spikes,  and  stick  .them  all  over 
the  cake.  Pour  round  it  a rich  cold  boiled 
custard,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  serving.  Some- 
times tho  juice  of  half  a lemon  is  mixed  with 
the  wine  and  brandy.  Time,  two  hours  to  soak 
tho  cake.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  tho  wine 
and  brandy,  2s.,  if  the  custard  is  made  with 
milk.  Sufficient  for  a dish. 

Tipsy  Cake  (simple,  for  children).— Take 
a dozen  small  stale  sponge  cakes,  spread  a little 
jam  on  each,  and  arrange  them  in  a pile  in  the 
centre  of  a deep  glass  dish.  Pour  over  them  as 
much  raisin  wine  as  they  will  absorb,  and  keep 
putting  it  over  them  till  they  are  soaked.  Pour 
round  them  a pint  of  nicely-flavoured  cold  cus- 
tard, and  ornament  the  dish  with  dried  fruits 
cut  in  slices.  Probable  cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for 
a dish. 

Tiverton  Pudding.  — Beat  four  eggs 
till  they  are  very  light.  Mix  smoothly  with 
them  three  dessert-spoonfuls  of  fine  flour,  and 
add  a table-spoonful  of  sugar,  as  much  grated 
nutmeg  and  ginger  as  will  together  stand  on 
a sixpence,  and  the  grated  rind  of  half  a lemon. 
Bring  a pint  of  milk  to  the  point  of  boiling, 
pour  it  upon  the  mixture,  and  stir  it  briskly 
for  a minute  or  two.  Wring  a pudding-cloth 
out  of  boiling  water.  Flour  it  well,  and  tie  the 
pudding  in  it.  Plunge  it  at  once  into  boiling 
water,  and  let  it  boil  quickly  until  done  enough. 
Serve  with  sweet  or  wine  sauce.  Time  to  boil, 
about  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  9d.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Toad  in  the  Hole.— Mix  a pinch  of  salt 
with  four  large  table-spoonfuls  of  flour.  Beat 
this  to  a smooth  paste  with  two  well-beaten 
eggs,  and  add  two-thirds  of  a pint  of  milk. 
The  milk  should  be  added  very  gradually,  and 
the  pudding  should  be  well  beaten  so  that 
there  are  no  lumps,  and  it  should  be  of  the 
consistency  of  very  thick  cream.  Cut  a pound 
and  a half  of  beefsteak  and  one  or  two 
sheep’s  kidneys,  or  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
ox  kidney,  into  pieces  convenient  for  serving. 
Lay  them  at  the  bottom  of  a hot  buttered  dish, 
and  pour  the  batter  over  them.  Bake  in  a 
brisk  oven.  The  batter  will  be  better  if  it  is 
made  an  hour  or  two  before  it  is  wanted,  but 
it  should  be  beaten  up  again  at  the  last  moment, 
before  it  is  poured  over  the  meat.  Mutton 
chops,  sausages,  or  a stuffed  fowl  may  bo  sub- 
stituted for  tho  steak  and  kidney,  or  a lew 
mushrooms  or  oysters  may  bo  put  with  the- 
meat,  or  even  a small  quantity  of  minced 
shallot.  The  remains  of  cold  meat  also  may  bo 
served  in  this  way,  and  will  bo  found  to  be 
very  good,  though,  of  course,  not  so  good  as 
when  fresh  meat  only  is  used.  Some  cooks  frj 
tho  moat  lightly,  to  brown  it  a little  before 
putting  it  into  the  dish.  Time  to  bake,  fro 
one  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours.  ro  >. 
cost,  if  made  with  steak,  2s.  lOd.  bufficunt 
four  or  five  persons. 

Toast,  Ancliovy  (w  Anchovy  Toast). 
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Toast  and  Water.— Toast  a small  slice 
of  stale  bread  (crusty  bread  is  the  best)  till  it 
is  brightly  browned  all  over  without  being  in 
the  least  burnt.  Pour  over  it  a quart  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold.  Filter  it, 
and  put  it  into  a decanter.  If  the  toast-water 
is  quickly  wanted,  just  cover  the  bread  with 
boiling  v-ater,  and  when  that  is  cold,  add  as 
much  cold  filtered  water  as  will  fill  the  jug. 
Toast- water  should  be  quite  cold  before  it  is 
presented  to  an  invalid,  as  it  is  by  no  means 
an  agreeable  beverage  when  taken  lukewarm 
or  hot.  Time  to  soak,  half  an  hour. 


melt  the  cheese,  about  three  or  four  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Toast,  Dry. — Be  careful  to  have  a clear 
bright  firo,  and  soe  that  tho  bars  aro  quite 
clean.  Cut  as  many  slices  as  may  be  required 
from  a loaf  of  bread  two  days  old.  These 
slices  should  be  very  thin — less  than  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick.  Cut  oil  the  crust,  and  warm 
the  bread  on  both  sides  for  one  minute  before 
toasting  it ; then  put  it  on  the  toasting-fork, 
hold  it  a little  distance  from  the  fire,  move 
it  about  till  it  is  lightly  and  equally  toasted, 
and  when  it  is  done  upon  one  side  turn  it 
to  do  the  other.  Dry  toast  should  be  coloured 
gradually,  as  its  perfection  consists  in  its  bein°- 
crisp  and  dry  without  being  very  dark  and 
brown  or  m the  least  burnt.  It  should  be 
made  a few  minutes  only  before  it  is  wanted  as 
it  soon  becomes  heavy.  It  should  never ’be 
placed  flat  on  a dish  or  table,  but  be  put  at 
once  in  the  toast-rack,  or,  if  this  is  not  at  hand 
two  slices  should  be  made  to  lean  one  against 
another.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that 
toast  should  never  be  made  with  new  bread. 

Toast,  Egg  (see  Egg  Toast). 

Toast  for  Soup.— Cut  a slice  of  thin 
biead,  toast  it  lightly  on  both  sides,  and  cut  it 
into  dice  not  larger  than  a quarter  of;  an  inch 
square.  Throw  these  into  a frying-pan  with 
hot  fat,.  and  turn  them  about  till  they  are 
quite  crisp.  Lift  them  out  with  an  egg-slice 
and  put  them  on  an  inverted  sieve  before  the 
aLmmute  two  to  drain  them  from 
tfie  tat.  Serve  them  on  a separate  dish.  Time 
to  try  the  dice,  about  a minute. 


Toast,  Buttered.— Toast  which  is  to  be 
buttered  should  be  cut  from 'a  loaf  one  or  two 
days  old,  in  slices  about  the  third  of  an  inch 
thick.  Cut  off  the  crust,  and  toast  the  bread 
before  a clear  bright  fire.  When  it  is  equally 
and  lightly  coloured  on  one  side  turn  it  to  do 
the  other.  Place  little  pieces  of  butter  here  and 
there  upon  it,  put  it  before  the  fire  for  a minute 
or  two  tdi  the  butter  is  soft,  then  spread  it  upon 
the  toast,  taking  care  not  to  press  heavily  upon 
the  bread,  or  the  toast  will  be  heavy  Cut 
each  shce  separatcly  into  strips  an  inch  and  a 
halt  broad,  and  pile  these  on  a hot  dish  If 
one  or  two  slices  are  cut  through  together,  the 
butter  wiH  sink  from  the  upper  piece  to  the 
lower  Some  cooks  hold  the  toasted  bread  over 
a bowl  of  boiling  water  for  a minute  before 

ak?tbn\  H hlS  iS  t0  vift°n  jt’ that  maY 
should^  mT  Buttered  toast 

B«TfiV„Sfterea 

hJ°ast>  ?Httne1r®,d’  and  Cheese.— Crush 
3 a pound  of  old  Cheshire  cheese  in  a mortar, 
and  pound  with  it  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of 
a walnut,  tho  yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg,  and  a 
hr  tea-spoonful  of  mustard.  Take  a slice  of 
oread  half  an  inch  thick,  cut  off  the  crust,  and 
toast  it  on  both  sides.  Spread  the  chooso- 
g)  Jt>  lay  it  upon  a dish,  and  put  it 

a Dutch  oven  before  a clear  fire  until  tho 
o"sco  ic  melted.  Servo  very  hot.  Time  to 


Toast,  German  ( see  German  Toast). 

Toast,  Ox  Tongue  (see  Ox  Tongue 
Toast — a breakfast  relish). 

Toast,  Savoury. — Scale  and  bone  two  or 
three  anchovies  without  washing  them.  Beat 
them  to  a paste,  and  add  a pinch  of  cayenne 
or  a little  dry  mustard  and  a small  lump  of 
butter..  Toast  a slice  of  brown  bread,  and 
butter  it  well.  Spread  the  savoury  paste  upon 
it,  and  push  it  into  the  oven,  or  let  it  stand 
before  the  fire  for  a minute  or  two  till  it  is 
very  hot.  Serve  immediately.  If  liked,  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  and  a table-spoonful  of  cream 
inay  be  mixed  with,  the  pounded  anchovies,  and 
the  pasteinay  he  stirred  over  the  fire  for  a short 
time  till  it  is  very  hot  without  boiling. 

Toast,  To  prepare,  for  Boast 
Game. — Toast  a slice  of  bread  the  third  of  an 
inch  thick  till  it  is  brightly  browned  on  both 
sides.  Cut  oft  the  crust,  hold  it  over  a bowl  of 
boiling  water  for  a minute  to  imbibe  the  steam, 
and  butter  it  well.  Soak  it  in  tho  dripping  in 
the  pan  under  the  birds,  and  when  these  are 
ready,  servo  them  upon  it. 

Toasts,  Hamburg.  — When  a Rm»i1 
quantity  only  of  any  savoury  fricassee  is  loft, 
ft  may  be  warned  up  as  follows  :-Mince  the 
meat  fineiy,  and  put  with  it  any  seasoning  that 

Kto^r ¥* a ,vith  ih°  »»<i 

sfr  it  over  a gentle  firo  until  it  is  thick.  Draw 

with  itVn°\th%  fir°  f°r  a minuto>  «nd  mix 
over  fhn  y°lk  0t  wcl1  beaten.  Stir  it 

if  wi  rn°  aoam  till  it  is  hot  without  letting 
it  boil.  Turn  it  upon  a dish,  and  let  it  get 
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cold.  Take  one  or  two  slices  of  bread  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick.  Toast  them  on  both  sides, 
and  cut  thorn  into  throo-comcred  pieces.  Spread 
tho  savoury  mince  thickly  upon  them,  and  cover 
the  surface  with  a hard-boiled  egg  chopped 
small.  Squeeze  tho  juice  of  a lemon  over  them, 
and  put  them  in  a brisk  oven  for  a minute  or 
two  till  they  are  quite  hot.  Arrange  them 
neatly  on  a dish,  and  garnish  with  parsley. 
Time  altogether,  about  one  hour.  Probable 
cost,  4d.,  exclusive  of  the  fricassee. 


gravies,  and  ketchup.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
potato.  It  comes  into  season  in  April,  and 
continues  until  frost  sets  in.  It  possesses  a 
very  peculiar  liavour,  and  when  liked  at  all  is 
generally  very  highly  esteemed.  When  fresh 
fruit  is  not  in  season,  tinned  tomatoes  may  be 
used.  The  large  tomatoes  are  the  best  for  stewing 
and  for  sauces,  and  the  small  ones  for  pickling. 


Toddy,  American. — Take  the  thin  rind 
of  two  largo  lemons,  and  put  it  in  a bowl  with 
half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar  and  a pint  of  cold 
water,  and  let  it  soak  until  the  liquor  is  plea- 
santly flavoured.  Take  out  the  rind,  and  in  its 
place  put  a small  quantity  of  fruit— three  or 
four  largo  ripe  strawberries,  a slice  of  pine-apple, 
or  a mellow  peach  peeled  and  sliced  will  answer 
excellently.  Ten  minutes  before  the  toddy  is 
served  add  a pint  of  best  rum  and  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  ice. 

Toffee. — Melt  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
in  a small  brass  saucepan  over  a clear,  bright 
fire.  As  soon  as  it  is  dissolved,  stir  into  it  one 
pound  of  good  brown  sugar,  and  keep  stirring 
until  it  is  done  enough.  In  order  to  ascertain 
when  this  point  is  reached,  let  a cup  of  cold 
water  be  placed  close  at  hand,  and  keep  drop- 
ping a little  of  the  toffee  into  it.  When  the 
toffee  thus  dropped  hardens  immediately,  and 
breaks  between  the  teeth  without  sticking  to 
them  it  is  done,  and  must  be  poured  out  at  once 
or  it  will  burn.  The  flavour  of  this  toffee  may 
be  pleasantly  varied  by  stirring  into  it  a tea- 
spoonful of  slightly  moistened  powdered  ginger, 
or  the  grated  rind  of  a small  lemon.  Pour  the 
toffee  upon  a buttered  dish,  and  put  it  in  a cool 
place  to  set.  Time  to  boil,  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  minutes.  Probable  cost,  this  quantity,  8d. 

Toffee,  Almond— Melt  five  ounces  of 
fresh  butter  in  a small  brass  saucepan  over  a 
clear  fire,  and  when  it  is  dissolved  stir  into  it  a 
pound  of  good  brown  sugar,  and  let  the  mixture 
boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Have  ready  pre- 
pared two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched, 
halved,  and  dried.  Throw  them  into  the  toffee, 
and  let  it  boil  after  they  are  added  until 
it  hardens  instantly  when  dropped  into  cold 
water,  and  breaks  between  the  teeth  without 
sticking  to  them.  When  this  point  is  reached, 
turn  the  toffee  out  immediately  or  it  wiu 
bum.  Pour  it  upon  buttered  dishes.  Or  blanch 
an  ounce  of  sweet  almonds,  divide  them  into 
strips,  and  dry  them  thoroughly  in  a cool  oven 
or  before  the  fire.  Boil  a pound  of  sugar  in 
half  a pint  of  water  till  it  is  dissolved,  then 
throw  in  an  ounce  of  butter.  Boil  the  toffee 
until  it  hardens  instantly  when  dropped  into 
cold  water.  Pour  it  on  a buttered  dish  or  oiled 
slab,  and  add  the  sliced  almonds  after  the  toffee 
is  poured  upon  the  dish.  When  nearly  cold, 
mark  it  out  in  squares  with  the  back  of  a knife. 
Time,  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes 


Toffeo,  Almond  (another  way).  — -See 
Almond  Toffy. 

Toffee,  Everton  (see  Everton  Toffee). 
Tomato.— The  tomato  or  love  applo  is  a 
fruit  much  valued  in  cookery  for  sauces,  soups, 


TOMATOES. 


Tomato  (au  Gratin).— Cut  half  a dozen 
tomatoes  in  halves,  remove  the  pips,  and  fill 
the  inside  with  a mixture  of  bread-crumbs, 
pepper,  and  salt,  in  due  proportions.  Place  a 
small  piece  of  butter  on  each  half  tomato,  and 
lay  them  then  close  together  in  a well-buttered 
tin.  Bake  in  a slow  oven  for  about  half  an 
hour,  then  serve.  They  may  be  eaten  hot  or 
cold. 


Tomato  Beef.  — Take  three  pounds  of 
lean  beef,  cut  into  large  steaks ; lay  it  in  the 
stewpan  with  seven  or  eight  nice  ripe  tomatoes, 
a spoonful  of  water,  and  a finely-chopped  onion. 
Stew  slowly  for  one  hour  and  a half.  Add  salt, 
pepper,  cloves,  and  just  before  dishing,  a piece 
of  butter  as  large  as  an  egg,  and  half  a gill  ot 
ketchup. 

Tomato  Ketchup.— A small  glassful  of 
tomato  ketchup  stirred  into  half  a pint  of  melted 
butter  or  gravy  may  be  used  instead  of  tomato 
sauce.  Take  two  quarts  of  small  ripe  tomatoes, 
cut  them  into  slices,  lay  them  m a deep  pan, 
and  sprinkle  amongst  them  four  ounces  of  salt 
Let  them  lie  for  twenty-four  hours.  Pour  the 
■juice  from  them,  and  boil  it  with  four  ounces  ot 
shallots  and  a dozen  and  a half  small  capsicums. 
Press  the  tomatoes  through  a sieve,  star  tho 
pulp  into  the  juice,  and  let  it  boil  half  an  hou 
longer.  Pour  tho  ketchup  into  warm  bottles 
whilst  it  is  warm.  Cork  securely,  and  seal  tin- 
corks.  Time,  two  days. 

Tomato  Ketchup  (another  way). -Take 

any  quantity  of  very  ripe  tomatoes,  and  cut- 
them  into  slices.  Put  a layer  into  a deeper, 
sprinkle  a little  salt  over  it  add  another  L > 
and  a little  more  salt,  and  repeat  t • 
tho  tomatoes  arc  all  used.  The  qunntitj 
salt  required  will  be  about  two  ounces  of  salt 
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for  a quart  of  tomatoes.  Put  the  jar, in  a warm 
place,  and  stir  the  fruit  every  now  and  then  for 
three  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  press  the 
tomatoes  through  a sieve.  Measure  the  juice, 
and  boil  it  with  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  black 
pepper,  eight  cloves,  a blado  of  mace,  a tea- 
spoonful of  powdered  ginger,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  allspice  to  each  quart  of  j uiee.  Pour  it  while 
' warm  into  warm  bottles,  and  when  it  is  quite 
oold  cork  up  securely.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  boil  it  again,  adding  fresh  spice  ac- 
cording to  taste.  Cork  it  up  again,  and  store 
for  use.  Time  to  boil  the  juice  with  the  spice, 
a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Tomato  Ketchup  (another  way). — Boil 
one  bushel  of  good  tomatoes  until  soft,  then 
squeeze  through  a fine  wire  sieve.  Add  half  a 
gallon  of  vinegar,  a few  ounces  of  salt,  two 
ounces  of  cloves,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  all- 
spice, an  ounce  and  a half  of  cayenne  pepper, 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  black  pepper,  and  five 
heads  of  garlic  skinned  and  separated.  Mix 
and  boil  three  hours  or  until  reduced  one-half, 
and  bottle  without  straining.  The  garlic  may 
be  omitted. 

Tomato  Marmalade.— Weigh  the  fruit, 
and  take  as  many  ounces  of  sugar  as  there  are 
pounds  of  tomatoes.  Put  this  sugar  into  a 
preserving-pan,  place  it  upon  a gentle  fire,  | 
and  stir  until  it  melts  and  acquires  a light- 
brown  colour.  Throw  into  it  three  or  four  I 
onions  finely  minced,  allowing  one  small  onion 
for  each  pound  of  tomatoes.  When  these  are 
slightly  browned,  put  into  the  pan  the  tomatoes 
cut  into  quarters,  and  add  a slight  seasoning  of 
pepper,  salt,  powdered  mace,  and  grated  nut- 
meg. Boil  all  together  till  the  tomatoes  are 
reduced  to  pulp,  strain  the  juice  through  a 
I sieve,  and  boil  it  quickly  until  it  will  jelly 
when  a small  portion  is  poured  upon  a plate. 
Put  the  marmalade  into  jars,  and  cover  with 
double  layers  of  very  thick  paper.  Time,  two 
■and  a half  to  three  hours. 

Tomato  Omelet. — Take  four  ripe  toma- 
toes, peel  them,  and  chop  them  small.  Beat 
a large  _ table-spoonful  of  flour  to  a smooth 
paste  with  a little  milk.  Add  six  well-beaten 
eggs,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  the  tomatoes. 

I -try  the  omelet  in  tho  usual  way,  and  fold  it 
over  if  liked,  but  do  not  turn  it.  ‘ Time  to  fry, 
hve  or  six  minutes.  Probable  cost,  about  lOd. 
sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Tomato  Puree  (for  roast  beef,  mutton, 
P°r'»  &c)- — Take  a dozen  ripe  tomatoes,  slice 
oft  the  stalks  and  the  part  that  adheres  to  them, 
squeeze  out  the  pips,  break  them  into  pieces,  and 
put  them  into  a stewpan  with  three  or  four 
spoonfuls  of  good  brown  gravy  and  a little 
«It  and  cayenne.  Let  them  boil;  put  -with 
nem  an  onion,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of 
■hylne,  and  a bay-leaf,  and  simmer  them  very 
tantly  until  they  aro  quite  soft.  Take  out  the 
\erbs,  and  rub  the  tomatoes  through  a fine  hair 
“eve.  Dissolve  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a sauce- 
pan, and  mix  a tea-spoonful  of  flour  smoothly 
yith  it.  Add  a spoonful  or  two  of  gravy  anil 
no  tomato  pulp,  and  stir  the  puree  over  tho 
ice  tor  five  or  six  minutes.  Serve  very  hot. 
f-nne  to  stew  the  tomatoes,  about  an'  hour. 


Probablo  cost,  tomatoes,  2d.  to  6d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Tomato  Puree  (for  veal  cutlets,  calf’s 
head,  &c.).— Simmer  the  tomatoes  in  good  gravy 
till  soft,  as  in  the  last  recipe.  Take  out  the 
herbs,  and  rub  them  through  a sieve.  Mix  an 
ounce  of  clarified  butter  with  a tea-spoonful  of 
flour  to  a smooth  paste  ; add  gradually  two  or 
three  spoonfuls  of  thick  cream  and  the  tomato 
pulp.  Stir  the  puree  over  the  fire  for  a few 
minutes,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time  to  stew  the 
tomatoes,  about  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  toma- 
toes, 2d.  to  6d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  five  or 
six  persons. 

Tomato  Sauce  for  present  use  (to 

serve  with  cutlets,  roast  meats,  &c.). — Take  a 
dozen  ripe  tomatoes,  cut  them  in  halves,  and 
press  the  seeds  and  the  watery  part  from  them. 
Put  them  in  a stewpan  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
gravy  or  strong  broth  and  a quarter  of  a salt- 
spoonful  of  cayenne . Let  them  stew  softly  until 
they  are  melted.  Press  them  through  a fine 
sieve,  and  put  the  pulp  back  into  the  stewpan 
with  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt.  Let  it  simmer 
gently  for  a few  minutes,  and  serve  very  hot.  If 
liked,  a blade  of  mace,  two  or  three  shallots,  and 
two  cloves  may  be  stewed  with  the  tomatoes, 
but  most  lovers  of  tomatoes  prefer  that  they 
should  retain  their  distinctive  character,  and 
consider  that  tomato  sauce  is  spoilt  if  it  is  fla- 
voured with  other  ingredients.  Tomatoes  vary 
so  much  in  size  and  juiciness  that  it  is  difficult 
to  give  the  exact  quantity  of  liquor  required  for 
them.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  sauce  should  be  of  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream,  and  that  if  it  is  too  thick  a little  more 
gravy  should  be  added : if  too  thin,  it  should 
be  boiled  down  very  quickly  for  a short  time. 
Time  to  simmer  the  tomatoes,  about  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  2d.  to  4d.  per  pound.  Sufficient 
for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Tomato  Sauce  (another  way). — Melt  in 
a stewpan  a dozen  or  two  ripe  tomatoes  (which, 
before  putting  into  the  stewpan,  cut  in  two, 
and  squeeze  the  juice  and  the  seeds  out).  Then 
put  two  shallots,  one  onion,  with  a few  bits  of 
ham,  a clove,  a little  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  a few 
leaves  of  mace,  and  when  melted  rub  them 
through  a tamis.  Mix  a few  spoonfuls  of  good 
Espagnole  and  a little  salt  and  pepper  with 
this  puree.  Boil  it  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
serve. 

Tomato  Sauce  (another  way).— When 
gravy  or  stock  is  not  at  hand,  tomatoes  may  be 
sliced  and  stewed  with  a little  butter,  cayenne, 
and  salt.  If  dressed  in  this  way,  they  should 
be  pulped  through  a sieve  just  as  if  they  had 
been  simmered  in  gravy'',  and  a little  vinegar  may 
be  added  to  them  if  liked. 


Tomato  Sauce  (another  way). — Halve  a 
dozen  ripe  tomatoes,  squeeze  out  the  seeds,  and 
put  them  into  a jar  or  saucepan  with  a dessert- 
spoonful of  lean  ham  cut  into  dice,  a sprig  of 
hyme,  a bay-leaf,  a large  pinch  of  cayenne, 
a quarter  ot  a pint  of  good  gravy,  or  two  or 
threo  ounces  of  butter,  and  either  three  sliced 
S allots  or  a dozen  button  mushrooms  cleaned 
and  cut  into  small  pieces.  Stir  them  over  a 
gentle  fire  until  they  aro  quite  soft,  then  press 
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them  through  a sieve,  add  a little  salt,  and  put 
tho  sauco  again  upon  the  tiro  till  it  is  very  hot. 
Servo  it  in  a tureen.  Time  to  simmer  tho 
tomatoes,  about  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  toma- 
toes, 2d.  to  4d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
eight  persons. 

Tomato  Sauce,  Mock.— Put  a pint  of 
wator,  a dessert-spoonful  of  vinegar,  a good 
pinch  of  salt,  and  a large  lump  of  sugar  into  a 
saucepan,  and  let  it  boil.  Throw  into  it  the  red 
part  only  of  four  large  carrots,  and  let  them 
boil  until  quite  soft.  Take  them  up  with  an 
egg-slice,  and  rub  them  through  a sieve.  Put 
the  pulp  into  a preserving-pan  with  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  ale,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  vinegar, 
a sour  apple,  half  a dozen  shallots  pared  and 
minced  finely,  a pinch  of  salt  and  cayenne,  and 
as  much  mustard  and  powdered  mace  as  will 
lie  on  a sixpence.  Stir  this  mixture  over  a 
gentle  fire  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  Let  it 
get  cold,  put  it  into  bottles,  and  cork  down 
securely.  It  will  keep  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
Or  boil  a dozen  sour  apples,  pared  and  cored, 
till  tender.  Pub  them  through  a sieve,  colour 
the  pulp  with  turmeric,  stir  a little  vinegar 
into  it  to  give  it  an  acid  taste,  and  flavour  with 
salt  and  cayenne. 

Tomato  Store  Sauce. — Take  a dozen 
ripe  tomatoes,  put  them  in  an  earthen  jar,  and 
set  them  in  a cool  oven  until  they  are  quite 
soft.  Take  off  the  skins  and  stalks,  mix  with 
the  tomatoes  the  liquor  that  flowed  from  them 
when  baked,  and  add  a dessert-spoonful  of 
salt,  a dessert-spoonful  of  powdered  ginger,  a 
pinch  of  cayenne,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
vinegar.  Mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly,  put 
the  sauce  into  dry  wide-mouthed  bottles,  and 
store  in  a cool  dry  place.  Examine  and  taste 
it  at  the  end  of  a week  or  a fortnight,  and  if  it 
does  not  seem  as  if  it  would  keep,  boil  it  again 
with  a little  more  cayenne  and  ginger.  This 
sauce  will  keep  for  a long  time.  It  will  not  be 
properly  flavoured  till  ten  days  or  a fortnight 
after  it  is  made,  though  it  may  be  used  at  once. 
Some  cooks  add  a head  of  garlic  to  the  other 
ingredients,  but  this  is  not  generally  liked. 
Time,  four  or  five  hours. 

Tomato  Store  Sauce  (another  way).— 
Put  as  many  tomatoes  as  are  agreeable  into  an 
earthen  jar,  set  them  in  a slow  oven,  and  let 
them  bake  gently  until  quite  soft.  Pub  theni 
through  a fine  sieve,  and  weigh  the  pulp.  With 
every  pound  put  an  ounce  of  white  pepper, 
an  ounce  of  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  cayenne, 
half  an  ounce  of  minced  shallot  or  onion,  and 
a quart  of  strong  vinegar.  Boil  the  whole  till 
it  is  as  thick  as  cream,  let  it  get  cool,  put  it 
into  dry  wide-mouthed  bottles,  cork  closely, 
and  storo  in  a cool  dry  place.  Half  an  ounce 
of  garlic  may  bo  added  or  not  to  tho  other 
ingredients.  Time,  about  four  or  five  hours. 
Probable  cost,  tomatoes,  2d.  to  6d.  per  pound. 

Tomato  Store  Sauce  (another  way).— 
Take  two  dozen  tomatoes,  and  balco  them  in  a 
slow  oven  till  quite  soft.  Pub  them  through  a 
sieve,  and  weigh  thorn.  Put  a pint  of  vinegar 
into  a saucepan  with  ono  ounoo  of  minced 
shallots,  half  an  ounco  of  salt,  half  an  ounco  of 
white  popper,  and  six  capsicums— a small  quan- 


tity of  cayonno  may  bo  substituted  for  these. 
Let  the  vinegar  boil  for  eight  or  ten  minutes— 1 
it  will  be  sufficient  for  two  pounds  of  pulp. 
Mix  the  vinegar  and  the  tomatoes  together,  and 
add  tho  juice  that  flowed  from  the  fruit  in 
baking  and  tho  strained  juice  of  a small  lemon. 
Put  the  mixture  again  into  the  saucepan,  and 
stir  it  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  is  as  thick  as  cream. 
Turn  it  out,  and  let  it  get  cold.  Put  it  into 
dry  wide-mouthed  bottles,  and  cork  these  down 
securely.  Half  an  ounce  of  bruised  garlic  may 
be  added  or  not.  Time,  four  or  five  hours. 

Tomato  Store  Sauce  (another  way).— 
Gather  the  tomatoes  on  a dry  day,  when  they 
are  quite  ripe  and  red.  Lay  them  in  an 
earthen  jar,  put  them  into  a cool  oven,  and 
let  them  remain  all  night,  or  until  they  aro 
quite  soft  without  being  broken.  Skin  them, 
and  rub  them  through  a sieve.  With  every 
pint  of  pulp  put  half  an  ounce  of  bruised 
shallots,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  bruised  garlic, 
a little  salt,  and  half  a pint  of  chilli  vinegar,  or 
half  a pint  of  white-wine  vinegar,  and  a little 
cayenne.  Boil  these  ingredients  together  until 
the  onions  are  soft.  Pub  the  whole  again 
through  a sieve,  add  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and 
boil  it  again  for  ten  minutes,  stirring  all  tho 
time.  Put  it  into  small,  dry  bottles,  and  cork 
and.  seal  these  securely.  The  juice  which  flows 
from  the  fruit  in  baking  must  be  added  to  the 
sauce.  Time,  ten  or  twelve  hours.  Probable 
cost,  tomatoes,  2d.  to  6d.  per  pound. 


Tomato  Store  Sauce  (excellent). — Cut 
four  pounds  of  tomatoes  into  slices,  and  put  them 
into  a saucepan  with  two  large  onions  sliced, 
one  pound  of  Demerara  sugar,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  salt,  two  ounces  of  peppercorns,  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  cayenne,  half  an  ounce  of  cloves, 
and  six  ounces  of  allspice.  Pour  a pint  of 
vinegar  over  the  ingredients,  and  let  them  boil 
gently  for  two  hours.  Stir  frequently  to  keep 
them  from  burning.  Rub  them  through  a fine 
sieve,  and  as  soon  as  the  pulp  is  cold  bottle  it 
securely.  Store  in  a cool  dry  place.  Time, 
two  hours. 


Tomato  Soup. — Slice  two  large  onions 
into  a saucepan,  with  two  turnips,  two  carrots, 
and  five  or  six  outer  sticks  of  celery.  Put  with 
these  four  ounces  of  lean  ham  cut  into  dice, 
and  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  steam  them 
over  a gentle  firo  for  half  an  hour.  Pour  oyer 
them  two  quarts  of  stock  or  liquor  in  which 
meat  has  been  boiled,  and  add  six  or  eight  ripe 
tomatoes.  Let  all  simmer  gently  together  for 
a couple  of  hours.  Pub  the  vegetables  through 
a sieve,  and  boil  them  again  with  the  liquor  for 
a few  minutes,  add  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and 
serve  very  hot.  Send  bread  toasted  and  cut  in 
dice  to  tabic  on  a separate  dish.  A little  tomato 
pulp  may  bo  added  to  any  vegetable  sou])  when 
the  flavour  is  liked.  Timo,  tlireo  to  four  hours. 
Probablo  cost,  Gd.  to  lOd.  per  pint.  Sufficient 
for  eight  or  ten  persons. 


Tomatoes  (au  Gratin). — Dissolve  an  ounce 
of  fresh  butter  in  a stowpan,  and  mix  hall 
an  ounco  of  flour  smoothly  with  it.  St lr  it  w it  1 
wooden  spoon  over  a gentlo  lire  for  two  nunuti  s, 
thon  add  very  gradually  three-quarters,  0 
pint  of  good  stock.  Let  it  boil  gently  till  i 
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reduced  to  rather  less  than  half  a pint.  Put  in 
with  it  a table-spoonful  of  chopped  onion,  three 
tahle-spoonfuls  of  finely-shred  parsley,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil  it  quickly  for 
ten  minutes.  Take  eight  or  ten  large  ripe 
tomatoes.  Slice  off  the  stalks  and  the  part 
that  adheres  to  them,  and  make  a round  hole 
in  the  top  the  size  of  a shilling.  Scoop  out  the 
seeds  through  this,  and  fill  their  place  with 
the  prepared  sauce.  Set  them  carefully  in  a 
baking-tin,  the  stalk  end  uppermost,  with  two 
ounces  of  butter,  and  sprinkle  bread-crumbs 
lightly  over  them.  Put  them  in  a brisk  oven, 
and  bake  them  for  ten  minutes.  Serve  very 
hot.  Time  to  make  the  stuffing,  about  one 
hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  six 
or  seven  persons. 

Tomatoes,  Australian  Meat  and.  {see 

Australian  Meat,  &c.). 

Tomatoes,  Baked. — Slice  the  stalks  from 
six  or  eight  ripe  tomatoes  with  the  green  part 
that  adheres  to  them.  Season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  sprinkle  bread-crumbs  thickly  over 
them.  Divide  about  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
into  little  pieces,  and  place  these  here  and 
there  upon  them.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
Serve  on  a hot  dish  as  an  accompaniment 
to  roast  meat  of  all  kinds.  If  liked,  the  toma- 
toes may  be  cut  into  slices,  or  into  halves,  in- 
stead of  being  baked  whole,  and  they  will  not 
then  require  so  much  time  for  baking.  Time 
to  bake,  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes — till 
they  are  quite  soft  without  breaking.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons.  Probable  cost,  toma- 
toes, 2d.  to  4d.  per  pound. 

Tomatoes,  Baked  (another way).— Take 
five  or  six  large  ripe  tomatoes,  plunge  them 
for  one  minute  into  boiling  water,  take  them 
out,  remove  the  thin  skin,  divide  them  in 
halves,  and  squeeze  out  the  seeds.  Mix  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  half  a salt-spoonful  of  white 
pepper,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  and  a little  grated 
nutmeg,  into  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter. 
Arrange  the  tomatoes  in  a single  layer  on  a 
baking-dish,  the  cut  side  uppermost ; put  an 
equal  portion  of  the  seasoned  butter  on  each, 
and  bake  in  a brisk  oven.  When  done  enough 
pour  the  juice  of  a lemon  over  them,  lay  them 
upon  hot  buttered  toast,  and  pour  over  them  the 
gravy  which  is  in  the  dish  with  them.  Serve 
very  hot.  Time  to  bake,  about  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  tomatoes,  2d.  to  6d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

5 Tomatoes  for  Garnish  (see  Garnish, 
Tomatoes  for). 

Tomatoes,  Fowl  Braised  with  {sec 
Fowl  Braised  with  Tomatoes). 

Tomatoes,  Pickled. — This  picklo  is  very 
good  with  roast  meat,  cold  or  hot.  Take  two 
dozen  small  ripe  tomatoes  ; prick  each  one  in 
two  or  throe  places,  carefully  presorvo  the 
juice  that  flows  from  them,  and  keep  it  in  a 
covered  vessel  until  wanted.  Put  the  tomatoes 
in  layers  in  a deep  earthen  jar,  and  sprinkle  a 
little  salt  between  each  layer.  Cover  the  pan, 
and  let  the  tomatoes  remain  undisturbed  for 
three  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  wash 
them  well  from  the  brino  and  dry  them  care- 


fully. Put  them  into  jars,  and  cover  them  with 
vinegar  which  has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to 
got  cold.  Add  the  juice  which  flowed  from  tho 
fruit  in  the  first  instance,  and  cover  tho  jars 
closely.  The  pickle  will  be  ready  for  use  in 
about  a fortnight.  The  following  spices  should 
be  boiled  with  the  vinegar  for  this  quantity  of 
tomatoes : — Half  an  ounce  of  pepper,  half  an 
ounce  of  cloves,  and  a heaped  table-spoonful  of 
mustard-seed.  Sometimes  minced  onions  or 
minced  celery,  or  both,  are  put  into  the  jars 
with  the  tomatoes.  Time,  four  days. 

Tomatoes  Preserved.— Cut  the  toma- 
toes into  pieces,  and  simmer  them  gently  over 
a slow  fire  till  they  are  reduced  to  a pulp. 
Squeeze  the  juice  from  this  pulp,  boil  it  until 
it  is  as  thick  as  cream,  and  then  pour  it  into 
small  bottles.  Place  these  in  a large  boiler 
with  cold  water  up  to  their  necks.  Bring  the 
water  to  the  boil,  and  let  it  boil  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  then  lift  the  bottles  from  the  fire,  and 
let  them  remain  in  the  water  till  it  is  cold. 
Cork  securely,  and  wax  the  corks.  Store  in  a 
cool,  dry  place.  Time  to  boil,  a quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Tomatoes,  Boast. — Take  six  or  eight 
small  ripe  tomatoes.  Slice  off  the  stalks  and 
the  parts  that  adhere  to  them.  Put  them  in 
a Dutch  oven,  place  them  before  the  fire, 
and  roast  them  until  done  enough.  Serve 
on  a hot  dish  as  an  accompaniment  to  roast 
meat.  If  it  is  more  convenient  they  may 
be  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  dripping-tin 
instead  of  in  the  Dutch  oven,  but  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  fat  from  the  joint  does  not 
fall  upon  them.  Time  to  roast,  twelve  to 
twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  2d.  to  6d.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Tomatoes,  Stewed.— Take  six  or  eight 
ripe  red  tomatoes.  Kemove  the  stalks,  slice 
the  fruit,  and  put  the  slices  into  a lined  sauce- 
pan. Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  place 
about  two  ounces  of  butter  divided  into  little 
pieces  here  and  there  amongst  them.  Cover 
the  saucepan  closely,  and  simmer  the  tomatoes 
gently  until  they  are  quite  tender.  Stir  them 
two  or  three  times,  and  serve  on  a hot  dish  as 
an  accompaniment  to  roast  meat.  A spoon- 
ful or  two  of  vinegar  will  be  an  improvement. 
Time  to  stew  the  tomatoes,  about  twenty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  tomatoes,  2d.  to  6d. 
per  pound.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Tomatoes,  Stewed  (Portuguese  way). 
— Slice  half  a dozen  ripe  tomatoes,  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  put  little  pieces  of 
butter  here  and  there  upon  them.  Mince  two 
onions  finely,  sprinkle  them  over  the  tomatoes, 
cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  steam  them 
for  a quarter  of  an  horn-.  ' Afterwards  porn-  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  good  brown  gravy  over 
them,  stir  frequently,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  until  done  enough.  Have  ready  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  freshly-boiled  rice. 
Stir  this  in  with  tho  tomatoos,  and  mix  tho 
ingredients  thoroughly.  Turn  the  whole  upon 
a hot  dish,  and  send  a little  more  brown  sauce 
to  tablo  in  a tureen.  Time,  about  one  hour  to 
stow  the  tomatoes.  Probable  cost,  2d.  to  (id. 
per  pound.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 
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Tomatoes,  Stewed  Whole. — Take  six 
or  eight  ripe  tomatoes  of  modium  size.  Removo 
tiro  stalks,  and  arrange  the  fruit  in  a stowpan 
in  a single  layer.  Pour  over  them  as  much 
good  brown  gravy  as  will  reach  to  half  their 
height,  stew  them  gently  until  they  are  done 
enough,  and  turn  them  over  carefully  once 
or  twice  that  they  may  he  equally  cooked. 
Thicken  the  gravy  with  a little  flour  and  butter, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  it  boil 
two  or  three  minutes  after  the  thickening  is 
added.  Serve  the  tomatoes  very  hot  with  the 
sauce  round  them.  Time  to  stew,  twenty  to 
twenty-five  minutes.  Probable  cost,  tomatoes, 
2d.  to  6d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Tomatoes,  Stuffed. — Choose  half  a dozen 
large  tomatoes  of  uniform  size.  Slice  off  the 
stalks  and  the  green  parts  round  them,  and 
scoop  out  the  pips  without  breaking  the  sides 
of  the  fruit.  Make  a stuffing  as  follows : — 
Mince  two  ounces  of  fat  bacon,  and  put  it  into 
a stewpan  with  half  a dozen  mushrooms  chopped 
small,  a handful  of  parsley,  a small  sprig  of 
thyme,  three  or  four  shallots,  all  chopped, 
and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Stir  this  mixture 
over  a gentle  fire  for  five  minutes,  then  bind  it 
together  with  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  three 
eggs.  Fill  the  tomatoes  with  this  stuffing,  set 
them  side  by  side  in  a saute-pan,  and  pour  in 
salad  oil  to  the  height  of  a quarter  of  an  inch. 
Sprinkle  bread-raspings  lightly  over  the  toma- 
toes, and  place  them  on  a brisk  fire,  holding 
a red-hot  shovel  over  them,  or  bake  them  in  a 
quick  oven.  Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and  pour 
some  good  brown  sauce  round  them.  Time  to 
fry  the  tomatoes,  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  tomatoes,  2d.  to  4d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Tomatoes,  stuffed  (another  way). — 
Take  six  or  eight  ripe  red  tomatoes  of  equal 
size.  Cut  off  the  tops  and  the  green  parts 
round  them,  and  scoop  out  the  insides.  Press 
the  pulp  through  a sieve,  and  mix  with  it  a 
little  salt  and  cayenne,  two  ounces  of  butter 
broken  into  little  pieces,  and  two  heaped  table- 
spoonfuls of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs.  Half 
a dozen  finely-minced  stewed  mushrooms  may 
be  added  or  not.  Fill  the  tomatoes  with  the 
mixture,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven,  or 
fry  them  in  oil  until  done  enough.  Before 
serving,  brown  them  by  holding  a salamander 
or  hot  iron  over  them  for  a minute.  Send 
brown  gravy  to  table  in  the  dish  with  them. 
Any  good  forcemeat  that  is  liked  may  be  used 
to  stuff  tomatoes.  The  remains  of  game  or 
poultry  minced  finely,  mixed  with  herbs  and 
bread-crumbs,  seasoned,  and  bound  together 
with  yolk  of  egg  will  answer  excellently.  Time 
to  bako  the  tomatoes,  ten  to  twolve  minutes; 
to  fry  them,  eight  minutes.  Probablo  cost, 
tomatoes,  2d.  to  6d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Tongue. — In  choosing  a tonguo,  take  one 
which  is  plump  and  smooth-skinned,  as  that  is 
a sign  that  it  is  young  and  tender;  and  also 
endeavour  to  ascertain  how  long  it  has  boon 
dried  or  pickled,  so  as  to  know  whothor  or  not 
it  will  require  long  soaking  before  being  dressod. 
If  vory  hard  and  dry,  it  will  bo  necessary  to 


soak  it  at  least  twolve  hours  in  plenty  of  water; 
if  fresh  from  the  pickle,  two  or  three  hours’ 
soaking  will  be  sufficient.  Horse  tongues  are 
frequently  sold  as  ox  tongues  to  inexperienced 
purchasers.  The  former  may  be  known  by  a 
spoon-like  expansion  at  the  end. 

Tongue  and  Chicken  with  Cauli- 
flowers (see  Chicken  and  Tongue). 


Tongue,  Baked.— Take  a tongue  fresh 
from  the  pickle,  wash  and  soak  it,  and  put  it 
in  a dish  just  large  enough  for  it.  Put  little 
pieces  of  butter  here  and  there  upon  it,  cover 
with  a common  crust  of  flour  and  water,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven  until  it  is  quite  tender. 
Remove  the  furred  coating  or  skin,  and  fasten 
the  tongue  down  to  a piece  of  board  by  stick- 
ing one  or  two  strong  skewers  through  the  root 
and  one  through  the  tip  so  as  to  hold  the 
tongue  in  an  erect  and  elegant  form  until  it  is 
quite  cold.  H to  be  eaten  cold,  glaze  it,  trim 
the  root,  put  a paper  frilling  round  it  to  hide 
its  unsightliness,  and  serve  garnished  with  pars- 
ley. If  to  be  eaten  hot,  serve  the  tongue  on  a 
hot  dish  with  brussels  sprouts,  cauliflower,  or 
other  vegetables  round  it.  Time  to  bake,  three 
or  four  hours,  according  to  size.  Probable 
cost,  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  Sufficient  for  a luncheon, 
supper,  or  breakfast  dish. 


Tongue,  Beef. — If  dried,  a salted  tongue 
must  be  soaked  for  some  hours  before  it  is 
dressed.  It  must  then  be  put  into  cold  water 
and  gently  brought  to  the  boiling  point ; then, 
after  the  surface  of  the  water  has  been  cleared 
from  scum,  the  saucepan  must  be  removed 
from  the  fire  only  so  far  as  to  reduce  the 
boiling  to  a gentle  simmering.  If  dried,  a 
tongue  will  require  quite  four  hours’  boiling ; if 
simply  salted,  only  three  hours.  Whilst  hot, 
the  outer  skin  of  the  tongue  must  be  peeled 
off,  and  it  may  be  sent  to  table  either  glazed 
or  plain.  The  usual  accompaniment  to  boiled 
tongue  is  boiled  turnips. 

Tongue,  Beef,  with  Sauce  Hackee. 

— Take  a fresh  tongue  ; let  it  disgorge,  blanch 
it  to  remove  any  tripey  taste  it  may  retain ; then 
stew  it  in  a good  braize.  When  done  enough, 
flay  it,  cut  it  in  two,  spread  it  open,  and  cover 
it  over  thickly  with  sauce  hachee. 


Tongue,  Boiled. — If  the  tongue  is  dried, 
soak  it  for  twelve  hours  ; if  taken  fresh  from 
the  pickle,  an  hour  or  two  will  be  sufficient. 
Put  the  tongue  into  cold  water,  and  let  it 
come  slowly  to  the  hoil.  Remove  the  scum  care- 
fully, and  simmer  the  tongue  gently  until  done 
enough.  Its  flavour  will  be  improved  if  two 
or  three  large  carrots  and  a largo  bunch  of 
savoury  herbs  be  added  to  the  liquor  after  the 
scum  is  removed.  When  the  tonguo  is  quite 
tender,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  probed  with  a 
small  skewer,  and  so  that  the  skin  can  be  oasily 
peeled  off,  take  it  up,  remove  the  skin,  and  n 
it  is  to  be  eaten  cold  pass  a large  carving  iorK 
through  the  root  end,  and  by  means  of  this 
fasten  it  on  a board.  Pass  another  and  smaller 
fork  through  the  tip,  and  (Raw  the  tongue 
straight  before  fixing  it  in  the  board.  Bet  U 
remain  untouched  until  quite  cold,  trim  neat  \ . 
glazo  it,  and  then  wrap  a nicely-cut  frill  ot 
tissuo  papor  round  the  root,  which  is  a lit 
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unsightly.  Garnish  the  dish  with  parsley.  If  the 
tongue  is  to  ho  eaten  hot,  take  off  the  skm,  wrap 
it  in  a sheet  of  oiled  paper,  and  put  in  a little 
boiling  liquor  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  beiore 
dishing  it,  to  make  it  quite  hot.  Garnish  the 
dish  with  brussels  sprouts,  cauliflowers,  dressed 
spinach,  or  any  other  vegetables,  and  send 
tomato  or  piquant  sauce  to  table  with  it. 
Time  : a large  smoked  tongue,  four  hours  and  a 
half ; a small  smoked  tongue,  two  and  a half 
to  three  hours ; a large  unsmoked  tongue, 
three  hours  and  a half;  a small  one,  two  to 
two  hours  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  4s.  6d. 
to  6s.  Sufficient  for  a breakfast,  luncheon,  or 
supper  dish. 

Tongue,  Carving  of.— Begin  to  take 
slices,  not  too  thin,  from  the  middle  of  the 
tongue,  and  afterwards  cut  slices  from  each 
side,  being  careful  not  to  cut  quite  through  the 
tongue.  The  extreme  tip  is  usually  left  and 
used  for  grating.  A little  of  the  fat  should  be 
put  upon  each  plate.  When  the  tongue  is 
rolled,  it  should  be  cut  in  very  thin  slices 
horizontally. 

Tongue,  Dresden  (A  German  recipe).— 
Procure  a fresh  bullock’s  tongue,  wash  well,  and 
wipe  it  quite  dry.  Put  a large  piece  of  butter 
into  a stewpan,  which  must  be  deep  enough  to 
close  well.  Dredge  in  some  flour;  place  the 
tongue  in  the  stewpan  ; let  it  brown  nicely  on 
one  side,  then  turn  it.  When  nicely  browned 
all  over,  season  it  well ; add  a pint  and  a half 
of  water.  Cover  close,  and  let  it  simmer — not 
boil— three  hours  and  a half.  Add  more  water 
if  the  gravy  wastes  much.  There  must  be 
enough  left  to  serve  with  the  tongue,  which 
is  eaten  hot  with  potatoes,  but  it  is  equally  good 
cold.  Garnish  and  serve  with  slices  of  lemon. 

Tongue,  Fresh  Ox.— Put  the  tongue 
on  the  fire  in  cold  water,  simmer  slowly  till 
tender,  and  then  remove  the  skin.  Melt  two 
ounces  of  butter  in  a stewpan ; dust  in  a table- 
spoonful of  flour  and  as  much  grated  bread  as 
the  butter  will  take  up,  and  brown.  Mince 
small  a few  rashers  of  bacon,  do  the  same  with 
an  onion,  and  add  them  to  the  sauce  with  the 
juice  of  a lemon  and  a slice  of  its  peel.  Thin 
the  sauce  with  a little  broth  or  water  in  which 
the  tongue  was  boiled.  Lay  in  the  tongue, 
sprinkle  with  salt,  cover,  and  let  it  simmer 
slowly  for  an  hour. 

Tongue,  Hungarian.  — Put  a fresh 
tongue  on  the  fire  with  just  cold  water  enough 
to  cover  it,  and  with  it  a carrot,  an  onion,  a 
bay-leaf,  a couple  of  slices  of  lemon,  some  black 
popper,  salt,  and  a little  garlic.  Let  it  simmer 
gently  for  about  two  hours  till  quite  tender. 
Skin  and  trim  it.  Either  serve  it  whole  or  cut 
in  slices,  and  arranged  in  a ring  with  the 
following  thick  sauce  in  tho  centre:  — Strain  the 
liquor  which  the  tongue  was  cooked  in  (this 
should  be  reduced  in  the  simmering  to  a mere 
gravy) ; brown  a large  table-spoonful  of  flour 
in  a good-sized  piece  of  butter ; braize  two  or 
three  cloves  of  garlic,  and  let  them  steam  a 
little  whilo  in  the  browning ; then  add  tho 
strained  gravy  by  degrees,  stirring  it  quite 


smooth.  Add  a little  lemon-juice  or  vinegar, 
and,  whether  it  be  served  whole  or  sliced,  tho 
sauce  must  be  dished  with  the  tongue.  If 
garlic  is  objected  to,  make  a thick  sauce  of 
grated  horseradish,  a carrot  bruised  fine,  sorrel, 
capers,  and  a little  wine.  Garnish  with  lemon 
slices  and  parsley. 

Tongue,  Miroton  of,  with  Turnips. 

— Stew  the  tongue  as  in  the  recipe  Tongue, 
Beef,  with  Sauce  Hachee ; then  let  it  cool, 
cut  it  into  scallops,  dish  it  miroton  fashion,  and 
place  the  dish  covered  at  the  mouth  of  the  oven. 
A short  time  before  sending  it  to  table,  glaze  it 
with  a light  glaze,  and  pour  into  the  centre 
some  brown  haricot  sauce. 

Tongue,  Pickled  or  Salted.— Tongues 
are  generally  bought  ready  pickled,  but  as 
some  cooks  like  to  prepare  their  own  tongues, 
two  or  three  methods  are  here  given.  Of  these 
the  simplest  is  the  following : — Trim  the  root, 
and  leave  a little  of  the  fat ; place  the  tongue 
in  a deep  dish,  cover  with  salt,  and  let  it  lie 
until  the  next  day.  Pour  off  the  slime  that 
will  have  come  from  it,  and  rub  it  well  with  a 
mixture  made  of  half  a pound  of  common  salt, 
half  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  and  two  ounces  of 
saltpetre.  Turn  and  rub  it  every  day  for  a 
week,  renew  the  pickle,  and  turn  and  rub  it 
every  day  for  another  week,  when  it  will  be 
ready  for  use.  Or,  trim  the  root,  put  the 
I tongue  in  a deep  pan,  cover  with  salt,  and 
! let  it  lie  for  twenty-four  hours.  Drain  off  the 
! slime,  and  rub  it  with  a mixture  made  as 
follows  : — Take  three  pounds  of  common  salt,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  three  ounces 
of  saltpetre,  with  a quarter  of  an  ounce  each 
of  cloves,  mace,  and  pepper,  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  mixed  herbs  finely  chopped — thyme, 
marjoram,  bay-leaves,  winter  savory,  and  basil. 
Pound  these  ingredients  in  a mortar,  and  mix 
them  thoroughly.  Eub  this  mixture  into  the 
tongue,  and  turn  and  rub  it  every  day  for 
twelve  days  or  a fortnight,  when  it  will  be 
ready  for  use.  Or  let  the  tongue  lie  in  salt 
for  twenty-four  hours  as  above.  Rub  into  it  a 
mixture  made  with  half  a pound  of  common 
salt,  half  an  ounce  of  bay-salt,  half  an  ounce 
of  saltpetre,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  moist 
sugar.  Turn  and  rub  it  every  day  for  three 
weeks  for  a small  tongue,  four  weeks  for  a 
large  one.  Or  make  a pickle  by  boiling  a 
pound  of  salt,  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  two 
ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  three  ounces  of  sal 
prunella  in  a gallon  of  water  for  twenty 
minutes.  Let  the  brine  get  cold,  then  put 
tho  tongue  into  it,  and  let  it  lie  for  a fortnight, 
and  lay  a small  board  on  the  top  to  keep  the 
meat  under  the  liquor.  This  pickle  may  bo 
used  several  times  if  it  is  boiled  occasionally. 
Tongues  are  always  best  when  used  straight 
out  of  the  pickle.  When  this  is  not  convenient, 
however,  they  should  be  taken  out,  rubbed  dry, 
hung  up  to  keep,  and  smoked,  if  liked. 

Tongue,  Potted. — Take  the  remains  of 
a cold  boiled  tongue.  Remove  all  tho  hard 
parts,  cut  tho  meat  into  small  pieces,  and  after- 
wards pound  it  to  a smooth  paste ; season 
with  cayenne,  and  boat  with  it  one-fourth  of 
its  weight  in  clarified  butter.  Press  it  into 
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small  jars,  cover  it  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
deep  with  clarified  butter,  melted  dripping, 
or  molted  suet,  and  let  it  stand  throo  or  four 
hours  before  it  is  used.  A smaller  proportion 
of  butter  will  bo  required  if  a little  of  tho  fat 
of  the  tongue  is  used  instead  of  lean  only,  but 
the  butter  must  not  be  entirely  dispensed  with. 
Some  cooks  season  the  meat  by  degrees  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  mixed  mustard,  a salt-spoonful 
of  white  pepper,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  and  as 
much  grated  nutmeg  as  will  cover  a three- 
penny piece  to  each  pound  of  tongue.  Potted 
tongue  is  excellent  when  pounded  with  its 
weight  in  well-dressed  cold  chicken,  cold  veal, 
or  cold  partridge.  Time — the  tongue  to  be 
pounded  till  reduced  to  a perfectly  smooth 
paste. 

Tongue,  Roasted.  — Parboil  a tongue 
that  has  been  salted  about  ten  days ; roast, 
baste  'with  red  wine,  and  frost  it  at  last  with 
butter.  Serve  with  a rich  gravy  and  sweet 
sauce. 

Tongue,  Rolled. —Take  a large  ox- 
tongue. If  dry,  soak  it  in  plenty  of  cold  water 
before  dressing  it ; if  fresh  from  the  pickle, 
soak  it  for  two  or  three  hours  only.  Put  it 
into  a large  stewpan  with  plenty  of  cold  water 
and  a bunch  of  savoury  herbs ; bring  it  slowly 
to  the  boil,  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and 
simmer  gently  until  tender.  Take  off  the 
skin — which  will  come  off  easily  if  the  tongue  is 
sufficiently  dressed — trim  the  roots,  remove  the 
bones,  and  press  the  tongue,  fat  inwards,  into  a 
round  tin  just  large  enough  to  hold  it.  Put  a 
dish  with  a weight  upon  it,  and  let  it  remain 
until  cold.  Turn  it  out,  glaze  it,  or  tie  a 
napkin  neatly  round  it,  and  garnish  with  tufts 
of  parsley.  Time,  a large  smoked  tongue, 
four  hours  and  a half ; a small  smoked  tongue, 
three  hours;  a large  unsmoked  tongue,  three 
hours  and  a half ; a small  one,  two  hours  to 
two  hours  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  4s.  6d.  to 
6s.  Sufficient  for  a breakfast,  supper,  or  lun- 
cheon dish. 

Tongue  Soup.— Take  the  liquor  in  which 
a tongue  has  been  boiled.  Strain  and  skim  it, 
and  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  the  trimmings  of 
the  tongue,  and  any  bones  or  trimmings  of  fowl 
or  veal  that  may  be  at  hand,  or,  failing  these,  two 
pennyworth  of  fresh  bones.  Bring  it  to  the  boil, 
and  skim  carefully,  then  let  it  simmer  gently 
for  three  or  four  hours.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  put  with  it  a large  carrot,  a turnip,  an 
onion,  five  or  six  outer  sticks  of  celery,  and  a 
large  pinch  of  cayenne,  and  let  it  simmer  an 
hour  longer.  Strain  it,  and  let  it  get  cool,  so 
that  the  fat  may  be  entirely  removed.  Put  it 
again  upon  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils  throw 
into  it  a large  carrot  and  a largo  turnip, 
cut  into  dice,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  tho 
thin  end  of  a driod  tonguo  finely  grated. 
Serve  "with  toasted  sippets.  Time,  three  or 
four  hours  to  boil  the  liquor  with  the  bones. 
Probable  cost,  2d.  per  quart,  exclusive  of  the 
tonguo.  Sufficient,  a quart  for  four  people. 

Tonguo,  Sour  (A  German  recipe).— Take 
a fresh  tongue,  and  steep  it  for  from  two  to 
four  days  in  a pickle  composed  of  a wine-glass- 
ful of  vinegar,  two  or  three  slices  of  lomon,  and 


either  an  onion,  shallot,  or  garlic  sliced,  six 
cloves,  two  bay-leaves,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
black  pepper.  When  about  to  dress  it,  wipe 
the  tongue  dry.  Melt  a piece  of  butter  the 
sizo  of  an  egg  in  a stewpan,  sprinkle  in  a good 
handful  of  bread-crumbs,  and  dredge  in  flour 
to  brown.  Mince  a couple  of  rashers  of  bacon, 
and  add  them.  Strain  in  the  pickle.  Add 
enough  water  or  broth  to  thin  tho  sauce 
moderately.  Lay  in  the  tongue,  and  simmer  it 
till  quite  tender.  Should  the  sauce  not  be 
piquant  enough,  add  vinegar  or  lemon-juice,  a 
glassful  of  claret,  and  a little  cayenne.  When 
the  tongue  is  peeled,  pour  over  it  a little  of  the 
sauce,  and  serve  the  rest  in  a tureen. 

Tongue,  Stewed.— Wash  a tongue,  and 
trim  away  the  coarser  parts  of  the  root.  Rub  it 
well  with  common  salt  and  a small  quantity  of 
saltpetre,  let  it  lie  for  a week,  and  turn  and  rub 
it  every  day.  Boil  in  the  usual  way  until  it  is 
tender.  Pull  off  the  skin,  and  put  the  tongue 
again  into  the  stewpan  with  part  of  the 
strained  liquor  in  which  it  was  boiled,  a pint  of 
strong  stock,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  bay- 
leaves,  and  five  or  six  outer  sticks  of  celery. 
Let  it  simmer  gently  for  an  hom-.  Lift  out 
the  herbs  and  the  celery,  and  season  the  gravy 
with  a salt-spoonful  of  white  pepper,  a little 
salt  if  necessary,  two  pounded  cloves,  a table- 
spoonful of  mushroom  ketchup,  a table-spoonful 
of  lemon  or  walnut  pickle,  and  a glassful  of 
white  wine,  and  thicken  with  flour  and  butter. 
Serve  the  tongue  on  a hot  dish.  Pour  the 
sauce  over  it,  and  send  stewed  mushrooms  to 
table  with  it.  If  any  gravy  is  left,  it  may 
be  used  advantageously  for  stews.  Time,  one 
hour  to  stew  the  tongue  after  it  is  peeled. 
Probable  cost,  tongue,  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 


Tongue,  Stewed  (another  way).— Sim- 
mer the  tonguo  for  two  hours  in  just  enough 
water  to  cover  it ; peel  it,  and  return  it  to  the 
water,  adding  some  pepper,  mace,  and  cloves 
tied  up  in  a piece  of  muslin.  Cut  some  turnips 
and  capers  very  small,  slice  some  carrots,  and 
add  these  also  to  the  liquor  with  half  a pint  of 
beef  gravy,  a wine-glassful  of  white  wine,  and 
a bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  Stew  all  together  very 
gently  for  an  hour  and  a half  longer ; take  out 
the  spice  and  sweet  herbs,  and  thicken  the 
gravy  with  flour  worked  into  a small  piece  of 
butter. 


Tongue,  To  Serve  a Cut. — A pretty 
dish  may  be  made  from  a tongue  which  has 
been  cut  into  and  partially  used.  Cut  the 
tongue  into  thin  round  slices,  and  arrange  them 
in  a circle  round  a dish,  each  pieco  overlapping 
the  next.  Garnish  the  sides  with  a border  of 
chopped  parsley.  If  liked,  the  slices  may  be 
lightly  glazed.  Some  cooks  warm  the  slices 
in  a little  nicely-flavoured  brown  sauce,  and 
servo  them  hot'  with  the  sauce  poured  over 


hem. 


Tongue  with  Aspic  Jelly.— Boil  a 
onguo  in  tho  usual  way,  and  either  roll  it,  or 
ix  it  on  a board  till  quite  cold,  l ake  a pm 
f tho  liquor  in  which  it  was  boiled,  perfectly 
roo  from  fat  and  sediment,  and  put  it  into  a 
towpan  with  a small  sprig  of  thyme,  threo 
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shallots,  a bay-leaf,  a small  piece  of  mace, 
three  cloves,  and  two  ounces  of  gelatine.  _ Stir 
it  until  the  latter  is  dissolved,  then  lift  it  to 
the  side  of  the  fire,  and  let  it  cool.  Whisk  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  with  a cupful  of  cold  water 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar.  Stir 
this  into  the  liquor,  and  when  it  is  very  hot 
leave  it  to  boil,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  without  being  touched.  Lift 
it  from  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  to  settle  for 
for  ten  minutes  longer,  then  strain  it  through  a 
jelly-bag  till  clear.  Glaze  the  tongue,  put  it 
on  its  dish,  and  ornament  with  the  jelly  cut 
into  cubes.  Time  to  make  the  aspic,  about  an 
hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  aspic,  Is.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  one  tongue. 

Tongues,  Glazed— The  appearance  of 
cold  boiled  tongue  is  very  greatly  improved  by 
glazing.  Glaze  may  either  be  made  at  home 
(see  Glaze) — which  is  rather  a difficult  operation, 
as  it  may  be  so  easily  burnt — or  it  may  be 
bought  in  skins.  In  either  case,  take  a small 
portion  and  put  it  into  a jelly-pot,  set  this  in 
a pan  with  a small  quantity  of  boiling  water, 
and  keep  the  water  boiling  until  the  glaze  is 
dissolved.  Brush  the  tongue  all  over  with  the 
glaze,  or,  rather,  lay  the  glaze  lightly  and 
equally  on  the  tongue  with  a brush,  and  when 
one  coat  is  dry,  put  on  a second,  and  a third  if 
necessary;  but,  generally  speaking,  two  coats 
will  be  found  sufficient. 

Tongues,  Pickle  for  (see  Pickle  for  Beef , 
Pork,  and  Tongues). 

Tongues,  Pickle  for  (another  way). — 
See  Pickle  for  Tongues. 

Tongues,  Roots  of. — As  the  roots  of  a 
tongue  generally  have  an  unsightly  appearance, 
they  may  be  trimmed  off,  and  either  potted 
according  to  the  directions  given  above,  or 
made  into  pea  soup  as  follows  Put  the  trim- 
mings of  the  tongue  into  a stewpan  with  some 
roast  beef  bones  or  fresh  bones,  a quart  of  split 
peas  (which  have  been  soaked  for  six  or  eight 
hours  in  cold  water),  and  three  quarts  of  the 
liquor  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled.  Failing 
this,  use  cold  water.  Add  two  or  three  onions, 
a sprig  of  thyme  or  marjoram,  a bunch  of 
parsley,  a bay-leaf,  and  five  or  six  outer  sticks 
of  celery.  Let  the  liquor  boil,  skim  carefully, 
and  afterwards  simmer  gently  until  the  peas  are 
tender,  stirring  frequently  to  keep  them  from 
sticking  to  the  bottom . Press  the  whole  through 
a sieve,  working  it  with  tho  back  of  a wooden 
spoon,  put  it  back  into  the  pan,  and  let  it  boil 
again  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour ; add  salt 
and  pepper,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  serving. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  peas  are  not  put 
into  salted  liquor,  or  they  will  not  easily  be- 
come tender.  Time  to  simmer  the  peas  and 
the  meat,  about  three  hours,  according  to  the 
quality  of  tho  peas.  Probable  cost,  exclusive 
of  tho  roots,  3d.  a quart.  Sufficient  for  eight  or 
ten  persons. 

Tongues,  Sheep’s.— Wash  half  a dozen 
sheep’s  tongues,  put  them  into  a saucepan  with 
as  much  boiling  stock  as  will  cover  them,  and 
lot  them  simmer  gently  until  tender.  Tako  off 
tho  skin,  and  trim  tho  tongues  in  halves.  Dish 
them  in  a circle,  tho  roots  in  tho  centro,  and 


pour  into  tho  centre  mashed  turnips,  green  peas, 
or  a little  onion  sauce.  Time  to  simmer,  one 
hour  or  more.  Probable  cost,  about  4d.  each. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Tongues,  Sheep’s,  Salted.— Wash  half 
a dozen  sheep’s  tongues,  and  rub  into  each  one 
a tea-spoonful  of  moist  sugar,  a table-spoonful 
of  salt,  and  a few  drops  of  strong  vinegar  or 
lemon-juice.  Let  them  lie  for  five  days.  Put 
them  into  a saucepan  with  as  much  boiling 
water  as  will  cover  them.  Let  them  boil,  then 
draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and 
simmer  them  gently  until  tender.  Take  off  the 
skin,  trim  the  root  neatly,  and  split  the  tongues 
in  halves.  Arrange  them  in  a circle  round 
a dish,  and  garnish  with  parsley.  Time  to  sim- 
mer, about  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  4d,  each. 
Sufficient  for  a breakfast  or  supper  dish. 

Tottenham  Muffins.- Beat  three  eggs 
till  they  are  lightly  frothed,  and  stir  them  into 
a quart  of  flour  properly  salted.  Add  as  much 
lukewarm  milk  as  will  make  a thick  batter,  and 
stir  in  a table-spoonful  of  clarified  butter  and  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  good  fresh  yeast.  Cover 
the  bowl  containing  the  dough,  and  let  it  re- 
main in  a warm  place  till  it  is  lightly  risen. 
Take  it  out  by  spoonfuls,  and  drop  it  on  a 
floured  board.  Let  these  remain  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  put  them  into  muffin  hoops 
and  bake  them.  When  one  side  is  slightly 
brown  turn  them  upon  the  other.  Time  to 
rise,  about  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  ^d.  each. 
Sufficient,  one  or  two  for  each  person. 

Toulouse  Ragout  (for  garnishing  large 
or  small  dishes). — Cook  separately  equal  quan- 
tities of  the  following  ingredients,  as  many 
as  may  be  required  for  the  dish  it  is  intended 
to  garnish  : — Button  mushrooms,  cockscombs, 
sliced  truffles,  quenelles,  and  scallops  of  sweet- 
bread. Pour  over  these  as  much  nicely-flavoured 
white  sauce  as  will  cover  them,  and  when  they 
are  quite  hot  the  garnish  will  be  ready  for 
use.  Time  to  simmer  the  whole  together,  three 
minutes. 

Town  Pudding. — Shred  six  ounces  of  suet 
very  finely,  and  free  it  from  skin.  Mix  with 
it  a small  pinch  of  salt,  six  ounces  of  moist 
sugar,  half  a pound  of  chopped  apples  (weighed 
after  being  pared  and  cored),  half  a pound 
of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  and  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  finely-cut  lemon-rind.  Mix  these 
ingredients  thoroughly,  and  press  them  very 
tightly  into  a buttered  basin  which  they  will 
quite  fill.  Tie  a floured  cloth  over  tho  pud- 
ding, and  boil  it  four  hours.  It  will  not 
require  any  moisture.  Turn  it  out  carefully, 
and  send  sweet  sauce  or  wine  sauce  to  table 
with  it.  Time  to  boil,  four  hours.  Probable 
cost,  9d.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen  persons. 

Transparent  Dessert  Cakes. — Take  a 
large  cako  (almost  any  kind  will  do),  cut  it  into 
slices  about  tho  third  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
stamp  these  into  any  fancy  shapes,  such  as 
diamonds,  squares,  hearts,  stars,  rounds,  &c. 
Spread  a little  good  jam  over  them,  having 
previously  hollowed  tho  surfaeo  a little  to  keep 
tho  jam  from  running  over  tho  sides.  Boil 
half  a pound  of  refined  loaf  sugar  with  half  a 
pint  of  water  to  tho  second  degree.  When  this 
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point  is  reached,  take  it  from  the  fire  and  set 
the  bottom  of  the  saucopan  iu  a basin  of  cold 
water : as  soon  as  the  sugar  begins  to  thicken 
beat  it  from  the  middle  against  the  side 
of  the  pan  for  a minute  or  two,  and  add  very 
gradually  half  a quarter  of  a pint  of  maraschino 
or  curar;oa  and  two  or  threo  spoonfuls  of  clear 
syrup.  Spread  a little  of  this  preparation  over, 
the  jam  upon  the  cakes,  and  as  each  cake  is 
masked  lay  it  on  a drainer  in  a dish,  and  when 
this  is  full  place  it  in  an  open  screen  for  a few 
minutes  to  dry.  In  order  to  ascertain  when 
the  sugar  has  reached  the  second  degree,  skim 
it  carefully,  dip  a perforated  spoon  into  it,  and 
blow  the  sugar  off  into  the  pan.  When  it  has 
boiled  long  enough,  large  bubbles  will  form  on 
the  holes  of  the  skimmer. 

Transparent  Paste  for  Tarts,  &c. 

(eee  Paste,  Transparent). 

Transparent  Pie  Crust.— Take  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  sweet  fresh  butter, 
break  it  into  little  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a jar 
until  it  is  quite  melted  without  being  oiled.  Let 
it  cool,  and  mix  with  it  a well-beaten  fresh  egg 
and  one  pound  of  dried  and  sifted  flour.  Poll 
the  paste  very  thin,  line  the  tartlet  tins  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  bake  the  tarts  in  a 
well-heated  oven.  Just  before  putting  them  in 
brush  them  over  with  cold  water,  and  sift  a 
little  powdered  sugar  over  them.  Time  to 
bake,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  lOd.  for  this  quantity.  Sufficient  for  two 
dishes  of  tart3. 

Transparent  Pudding.— Whisk  eight 
eggs  thoroughly:  Put  them  into  a saucepan 

with  half  a pound  of  powdered  sugar,  half  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  any  flavouring  that 
may  be  preferred,  either  grated  lemon-rind, 
grated  nutmeg,  or  almond  flavouring.  If  fresh 
lemon-rind  is  used,  a little  lemon- juice  may  be 
added  as  well.  Stir  the  mixture  over  the  fire 
until  it  thickens,  then  pour  it  out  to  cool. 
Line  the  edges  of  a buttered  baking-dish  with 
good  pastry,  pour  in  the  mixture,  and  bake  the 
pudding  in  a moderate  oven.  It  may  be  served 
either  cold  or  hot.  A little  powdered  sugar 
should  be  sifted  over  the  pudding  before  sending 
it  to  table.  Time  to  bake,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  2s.  2d.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Treacle  Beer. — Boil  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  hops  in  eighteen  gallons  of  water. 
Add  seven  pounds  of  good  treacle,  and  stir  the 
liquid  until  the  treacle  is  dissolved.  Strain  the 
beer,  and  when  it  is  cool  ferment  with  half  a 
pound  of  yeast.  In  winter  time  it  will  be  found 
an  improvement  to  boil  a little  cayenno  with  the 
hops. 

Treacle-Beer  (another  way). — One  gallon 
of  boiling  wator  to  two  pounds  of  treacle,  with 
half  a pint  of  yeast : put  these  into  a cask,  and 
cover  the  whole  close  over:  in  throe  days  it 
will  be  ready  for  uso.  If  the  beer  is  intended 
for  keeping,  put  in  a small  quantity  of  malt 
and  hops,  and  when  it  has  done  working  stop 
it  up. 

Treacle  Cheesecakes.— Lino  a buttered 
plate  or  large  tartlet-tin  with  good  short  crust, 


and  then  fill  it  with  a mixture  prepared  as 
follows  : Stir  a table-spoonful  of  Hour  into  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  good  treacle,  and  when  the 
preparation  is  quite  smooth  add  as  much  pow- 
dered ginger  as  will  lie  on  a fourpenny-piece. 
Ornament  the  cheesecakes  by  laying  twists  of 
pastry  across  the  top,  and  bake  in  a well-heated 
oven.  Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  8d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Treacle  Parkin. — Put  four  ounces  of 
butter  with  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  best 
treacle  into  a jar,  and  place  this  near  the  fire 
until  the  butter  is  dissolved,  then  stir  in  four 
ounces  of  moist  sugar.  Mix  a pound  of  oat- 
meal with  half  a pound  of  flour,  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce  of  powdered  ginger,  and  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  caraway-seeds.  Stir  the  treacle, 
&c.,  into  the  oatmeal,  and  make  the  mixture 
into  a firm  paste  with  a little  flour.  Roll  it  out 
to  the  thickness  of  a quarter  of  an  inch,  and 
bake  in  buttered  tartlet-tins  in  a moderate 
oven.  If  liked,  the  caraway-seeds  may  be 
omitted,  and  a little  sliced  candied -peel  added 
when  the  parkin  is  rolled  on  the  table.  Keep 
the  parkin  in  tins  carefully  excluded  from  the 
air.  Or  rub  one  pound  of  butter  into  four 
pounds  of  oatmeal,  add  half  a pound  of  sugar, 
two  ounces  of  ground  ginger,  and  as  much 
warm  treacle  as  will  make  a tolerably  stiff 
batter.  A cupful  of  milk  may  be  added  if 
liked.  Put  the  batter  into  buttered  baking-tins, 
or  small  tartlet-tins,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven.  In  order  to  ascertain  when  it  is  done 
enough,  put  a skewer  into  the  centre,  and  if 
this  comes  out  dry  and  clean  the  parkin  is 
ready.  A little  sliced  candied-peel  or  a few 
caraway-seeds  may  be  added  if  approved. 
Time  to  bake,  according  to  size:  the  parkin 
should  be  done  rather  slowly,  or  the  outside 
will  be  burnt  before  the  inner  part  is  done 
enough. 

Treacle  Posset. — Boil  half  a pint  of  new 
milk,  and  as  it  is  rising  in  the  pan  stir  into 
it  two  table-spoonfuls  of  treacle.  Boil  until 
the  curd  separates,  then  drain  it  off,  and  boil 
the  posset  again.  Treacle  posset  should  be 
taken  the  last  thing  before  going  to  bed.  It  is 
an  excellent  thing  for  promoting  perspiration. 
Time,  a few  minutes.  Probable  cost,  2d.  Suf- 
ficient for  one  person. 

Treacle  Pudding  — Make  some  good 
crust  with  suet  or  dripping,  and  roll  it  out  to 
the  thickness  of  a third  of  an  inch.  Butter  a 
pudding-basin,  and  lino  it  with  the  pastry. 
Put  a layer  of  pastry  at  the  bottom,  then  a 
layer  of  treacle,  and  repeat  until  the  basin  i: 
full.  Put  a cover  on  the  top,  moisten  the 
edges,  and  pinch  them  closely  together.  Wring 
a pudding-cloth  out  of  boiling  water,  flour  it 
well,  and  tie  it  securely  over  the  basin.  Plunge 
the  pudding  into  as  much  boiling  water  as 
will  cover  it,  and  boil  quickly  and  without 
ceasing  until  it  is  done  enough.  Turn  it  out 
on  a hot  dish,  and  serve  very  hot.  If  liked,  a 
little  lemon-juice,  grated  lemon-peel,  and  fino 
bread-crumbs  may  bo  sprinkled  over  each  layer 
of  treacle.  Timo  to  boil,  three  hours  for  a 
moderate-sized  pudding.  Sufficient  for  five  or 
six  porsons.  Probable  cost,  Is. 
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Treacle  Pudding  (another  way).— Make 
some  good  firm  suet  pastry,  roll  it  out  to  the 
third  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  longer  than 
it  is  broad.  Spread  treacle  all  over  it  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  edge.  Wet  the  edges,  roll 
up  the  pudding  into  the  form  of  a bolster,  and 
fasten  the  ends  securely.  Wring  a pudding- 
cloth  out  of  boiling  water,  flour  it  well,  fold  it 
round  the  pudding,  and  tie  the  ends  firmly. 
Plunge  the  pudding  into  boiling  water,  and 
keep  it  boiling  quickly  until  done  enough.  If 
liked,  a table-spoonful  of  flour  and  a quarter 
of  a tea-spoonful  of  ground  ginger  may  be 
mixed  with  every  four  table-spoonfuls  of  treacle, 
or  a little  grated  lemon-rind,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  a few  bread-crumbs  may  be 
sprinkled  over  the  treacle.  When  the  pudding 
is  done  enough,  let  it  cool  a minute  or  two, 
turn  it  out  carefully,  serve  on  a hot  dish,  and 
send  melted  butter  to  table  with  it.  Time  to 
boil,  one  hour  and  a half,  or  more,  according 
to  the  size.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Treacle  Toffee.— Rub  the  saucepan  with 
butter,  and  pour  in  as  much  treacle  as  may  be 
wanted.  Let  it  boil  gently  until  a small  por- 
tion will  break  between  the  teeth  after  being 
thrown  into  cold  water.  When  the  toffee  has 
reached  this  point  it  should  be  taken  at  once  off 
the  fire,  or  it  will  very  quickly  acquire  a burnt 
taste.  Pour  it  upon  a buttered  dish,  and  when 
it  is  cool  roll  it  into  sticks,  and  fold  it  in  clean 
white  paper.  The  toffee  may,  if  liked,  be  fla- 
voured with  essence  of  peppermint,  or  almond, 
or  lemon  flavouring,  and  it  is  said  that  a little 
cayenne  pepper  thrown  into  treacle  toffee  is  an 
excellent  cure  for  a cough. 

Trifle. — This  is  a compound  of  syllabub  and 
sweetmeats.  Line  the  bottom  of  a glass  trifle- 
dish  with  sponge  biscuits  stuck  with  blanched 
almonds ; moisten  them  with  sweet  wine,  or 
with  sherry  and  sugar.  Over  these  lay  a dozen 
ratafia  cakes  dipped  in  noyeau.  Intersperse 
with  these  some  thin  slices  of  citron  and  orange- 
peel,  and  distribute  over  these  pieces  of  apricot 
and  raspberry  jam  with  currant  jelly.  Pour 
over  these  a few  spoonfuls  of  the  liquor  of  the 
syllabub.  The  next  layer  should  consist  of 
tartlet  cream  of  about  the  thickness  of  an  inch, 
over  which  grate  some  nutmeg,  and  strew  a 
little  powdered  cinnamon,  together  with  a small 
quantity  of  lemon-peel,  and  some  powdered 
loaf-sugar.  Lastly,  take  the  whipped  froth 
from  the  sieve,  and  put  it  on  the  top  as 
abundantly  as  the  dish  will  contain.  To  give 
it  a pleasing  appearance,  strew  various  coloured 
comfits  over  the  froth.  The  tartlet  cream  to 
form  one  of  the  layers  may  bo  made  as  follows : 
— Mix  together  half  a pint  of  cream  and  the 
same  quantity  of  milk ; put  into  it  a piece  of 
fresh  lemon  or  Seville  orange-peel,  and  a little 
cinnamon,  and  sweeten  with  loaf  sugar.  Lot 
these  ingredients  boil  about  ten  minutes.  Have 
ready  prepared  in  another  pan  tho  yolks  of  six 
eggs  well-beaten  up  with  a heaped  tea-spoon- 
ful of  fine  flour ; to  those  gradually  strain  tho 
boiled  ingredients,  and  then  whisk  them  well 
together  over  a gentle  firo,  so  that  they  may 
acquire  the  proper  consistence  without  curdling. 
If  you  are  deficient  of  cream,  milk  only  may 


be  employed,  but  in  that  case  a little  more  flour 
will  bo  required. 

Trifle  (another  way). — -The  whipped  cream 
which  is  laid  over  the  top  of  a trifle  should  be 
made  the  day  before  it  is  wanted,  as  then  it  will 
be  much  firmer.  Rub  tho  rind  of  a largo  fresh, 
lemon  with  two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar  till  all 
the  yellow  part  is  taken  off,  then  add  a little  more 
sugar  to  make  up  the  quantity  to  three  ounces, 
and  crush  it  to  powder.  Warm  a pint  of 
cream,  and  stir  the  sugar  in  this  till  it  is  dis- 
solved. Add  a glassful  of  sherry,  a tea-spoonful 
of  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  a table-spoonful  of  r 
brandy,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  which  have 
been  whisked  separately  to  a firm  froth.  Mill 
or  whip  the  mixture  in  a cool  place,  and  as 
the  froth  rises  take  it  off,  and  place  it  on  an 
inverted  sieve  to  drain.  Continue  whisking 
until  the  whole  of  the  cream  is  frothed,  and  set 
the  sieve  in  a cool  place,  or  upon  ice,  with  a 
dish  under  it.  The  next  day  put  four  sponge 
biscuits,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  macaroons,  and 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  ratafias  at  the  bottom  of 
a trifle-dish,  and  pour  over  them  a large  wine- 
glassful  of  sherry,  and  another  of  brandy,  or  if 
preferred  use  two  parts  wine  and  one  part 
spirit,  and  let  the  biscuits  soak  till  they  have 
absorbed  all  the  liquor.  Grate  a little  lemon- 
rind  upon  the  cakes,  and  spread  over  them  a 
layer  of  good  jam,  then  cover  them  with  a pint 
of  nicely-flavoured  rich  cold  custard.  Pile  the 
whipped  cream  lightly  over  the  top  as  high  as 
possible,  and  then  garnish  the  dish  with  pink 
comfits,  bright-coloured  jelly,  or  flowers.  Time, 
about  one  hour  and  a half  to  whip  the  cream. 
Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  wine  and  spirit, 

4s.  6d.,  if  the  custard  be  made  with  milk.  Suf- 
ficient for  one  trifle. 

Trifle  (another  way.) — Whip  a pint  of 
cream  the  day  before  it  is  wanted,  according  to 
the  directions  given  in  the  last  recipe ; as  the 
froth  rises  lay  it  on  a reversed  sieve  to  drain. 
Take  two  dozen  finger  biscuits ; spread  a little 
raspberry  jam  on  the  flat  side  of  twelve  of 
them,  and  press  the  other  twelve  upon  it. 
Arrange  these  round  a trifle-dish,  put  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  macaroni,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
ratafias,  and  four  penny  sponge  cakes  at  the- 
bottom  of  the  dish ; pour  over  them  a glassful  of 
sherry  or  madeira  and  a glassful  of  brandy,  and 
let  them  soak  till  they  have  absorbed  all  the 
liquor.  Pour  a pint  of  rich  cold  custard  over 
the  soaked  biscuits,  and  pile  the  whipped  cream 
on  the  top.  The  custard  may  be  made  with  a 
pint  of  milk,  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  eight 
eggs,  a heaped  table-spoonful  of  powdered 
sugar,  a tablo-spoonful  of  brandy,  and  any  ' 
flavouring  that  may  bo  preferred.  Time,  * 
twenty-four  hours  to  drain  the  whipped  cream 
two  hours  to  soak  the  biscuits ; ten  minutes  tcv 
thicken  the  custard.  Probable  cost,  exclusive 
of  tho  wine  and  spirit,  4s.  lOd.  Sufficient  for 
one  centre  dish. 

Trifle,  An  Elegant. — Make  a whip  tho  day 
before  tho  triflo  is  wanted,  as  no  whip  is  solid 
unless  it  has  stood  for  some  hours.  It  should 
be  made  with  a quart  of  thick  cream,  nearly  all 
of  tho  rind  of  two  lemons,  a glassful  of  sherry, 
and  three  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar.  Whisk  the 
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mixture  briskly,  and  as  tho  froth  forms  lay  it 
on  an  invortod  sieve  to  drain.  Put  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  ratafias,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  maca- 
roni, and  threo  or  four  sponge  biscuits  at  the 
bottom  of  a trifio-dish,  and  pour  over  thorn  a 
pint  of  nicely-flavourod  liquid  ealf’s-foot  jelly, 
and  set  this  in  a cool  placo  to  stiffen.  Dis- 
solve a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a 
little  water,  and  put  with  it  a pint  of  thick 
cream,  the  grated  rind  of  half  a lemon,  and  a 
heaped  table-spoonful  of  sugar.  When  this  is 
cool,  pour  it  over  the  jelly,  and  as  it  begins 
to  set  ornament  with  bright-coloured  jam  and 
macaroni  soaked  in  wine.  Pile  the  whipped 
cream  high  on  the  top,  and  the  trifle  will  be 
ready  for  serving.  Probable  cost,  7s.,  exclusive 
of  the  wine  and  brandy.  Sufficient  for  one 
centre  dish. 

Trifle,  Apple. — Make  a whip  the  day  before 
the  trifle  is  wanted,  as  for  other  trifles,  using 
a pint  of  cream,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  a glassful 
of  sherry,  and  the  white  of  an  egg.  Lay  the 
froth  on  an  inverted  sieve,  and  leave  it  in  a 
cool  place.  Peel,  core,  and  slice  a dozen  fine 
apples,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  two  of  water,  and 
let  them  simmer  gently  until  quite  soft.  Press 
them  through  a sieve,  and  mix  with  the  pulp 
the  grated  rind  of  half  a lemon  and  a table- 
spoonful of  brandy — but  the  brandy  may  be 
omitted.  Make  a thin  custard  with  half  a pint 
of  cream, half  a pint  of  milk,  and  a little  sugar, 
and  stir  the  mixture  over  the  fire  until  it  begins 
to  thicken,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Lay  the 
pulped  apples  at  the  bottom  of  the  trifle-dish ; 
when  the  custard  is  cool  pour  it  over  them,  pile 
the  whipped  cream  high  on  the  top,  and  the 
trifle  will  be  ready  for  serving.  It  may  be 
ornamented  with  stripes  of  bright  apple  jelly. 
When  it  is  not  convenient  to  make  the  whipped 
cream,  an  inexpensive  and  simple  substitute 
may  be  made  as  follows: — Whisk  the  whites 
only  of  three  eggs  to  a firm  froth ; sweeten  and 
flavour  them,  drop  them  in  large  spoonfuls  into 
boiling  water  for  a quarter  of  a minute,  and 
turn  them  lightly  over  in  the  water  that  they 
may  be  set  all  round.  Let  them  drain  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  pile  them  over  the  custard. 
The  appearance  of  the  dish  may  be  varied  by 
slightly  colouring  half  the  whisked  eggs  with 
cochineal.  Time,  about  half  an  hour  to  stew 
the  apples.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d.,  if  cream  be 
used.  Sufficient  for  a small  trifle-dish. 

Trifle,  Gooseberry. — Wash  a pint  of 
green  gooseberries,  and  stew  them  gently  with 
a little  water  until  they  break;  press  them 
through  a sieve,  throw  away  the  skins,  and 
sweeten  the  pulp  agreeably.  Make  a thin 
custard,  as  recommended  for  apple  trifle,  and 
whon  it  begins  to  thicken,  pour  it  out  and  let 
it  cool.  Mix  it  with  tho  fruit  pulp,  lay  it  on 
tho  trifle-dish,  and  pile  whipped  cream  on  tho 
top,  as  for  other  trifles.  Time,  about  half  an 
hour  to  simmer  tho  gooseberries.  Probable 
cost,  3s.  ,6d.,  if  mado  with  cream.  Sufficient 
for  a trifle-dish. 

Trifle,  Gooseberry  (another  way).— 
Prcparo  the  gooseberry-pulp  as  in  the  last  re- 
cipe. Cut  four  or  five  rather  stalo  penny  sponge 


cakes  into  slices,  lay  them  in  a deep  glass  dish, 
pour  over  them  a wine-glassful  of  lnaudy  and  a 
wine-glassful  of  sherry,  and  let  them  soak  till 
they  have  absorbed  the  liquor.  Spread  the 
gooseberry-pulp  upon  them,  and  cover  the  fruit 
with  the  following  preparation : — Sweeten  a 
pint  of  now  milk,  and  flavour  with  lemon- 
rind  or  any  other  agreeable  flavouring.  Mix 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  Oswego  very  smoothly 
with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cold  milk ; add  three 
well-beaten  eggs,  and  then  mix  all  thoroughly. 
Make  the  flavoured  milk  hot  without  letting  it 
boil,  and  stir  it  into  the  rest.  Turn  the  mixture 
into  a saucepan,  and  beat  it  over  a gentle  fire 
until  it  begins  to  thicken.  Pour  it  out  to  cool, 
and  stir  frequently.  When  cold,  spread  it  over 
tho  fruit.  This  dish  should  be  made  two  or 
three  hours  before  it  is  wanted.  Time,  half 
an  hour  to  boil  the  gooseberries;  about  half 
an  hour  to  make  the  Oswego.  Probable  cost, 
exclusive  of  tl  brandy  and  wine,  Is.  8d.  Suf- 
ficient for  five  or  six  persons. 

Trifle,  Ground  Rice. — Sweeten  a quart 
of  milk,  and  flavour  with  lemon  or  any  other 
suitable  flavouring.  Put  it  into  a saucepan, 
and  stir  into  it  five  heaped  table-spoonfuls  of 
ground  rice  which  has  been  mixed  to  a smooth 
paste  with  a little  cold  milk.  Let  the  mixture 
boil  gently  for  five  or  six  minutes,  stirring 
all  the  time,  and  pour  it  into  a basin  until 
it  is  slightly  cooled.  Place  a jelly-pot  in  the 
middle  of  a glass  dish,  pour  the  ground  rice 
round  it,  and  let  it  get  cold  and  stiff.  Just 
before  serving  the  rice,  remove  the  jelly-pot, 
and  in  its  place  put  half  a pint  of  good  cold 
custard.  Stick  blanched  and  sliced  almonds  all 
over  the  trifle,  and  garnish  with  bright  fruit 
jelly.  If  liked,  the  appearance  of  the  dish  may 
be  varied  by  pouring  the  rice  into  a glass  dish, 
and  when  it  is  cold  and  stiff  cutting  it  out 
into  the  shape  of  a star,  a diamond,  or  any  other 
shape,  then  removing  the  spare  rice  and  filling 
the  spaces  it  occupied  with  custard.  Time, 
four  or  five  hours  to  stiffen.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Trifle,  Lord  Mayor’s  ( see  Lord  Mayor’s 
Trifle). 

Trifle,  Swiss. — Take  two  ounces  each  of 
macaroons  and  ratafias ; crumble  them,  put 
them  at  the  bottom  of  a glass  dish,  and 
then  pour  over  them  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
brandy.  Soak  the  thin  rind  of  a fresh  lemon 
and  a quarter  of  an  inch  of  stick  cinnamon  in 
a pint  of  cream  until  the  flavour  is  drawn  out. 
Lift  them  out,  sweeten  the  cream,  and  stir  into 
it  a thin  batter  made  of  four  tea-spoonfuls 
of  ground  rice,  or,  if  preferred,  fine  flour  mixed 
smoothly  with  a little  cold  milk.  Stir  this 
mixture  over  a gentle  fire  until  it  boils,  and 
continue  to  simmer  it,  stirring  unceasingly  for 
four  minutes.  Pour  it  out,  let  it.  get  cold, 
then  add  gradually  tho  strained  juice  of  two 
fresh  lemons.  Spread  tho  custard  over  the 
biscuits,  and  stick  blanched  and  sliced  almonds 
over  tho  surface.  This  triflo  should  be  made 
somo  hours  before  it  is  wanted.  1 lrne>  ‘°b,r 
minutes  to  stir  the  custard  over  the  fire  after  r* 
has  boiled.  Probable  cost,  2s.  4d.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 
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Trifles,  Savoury.— Any  kind  of  cold 
meat,  game,  fish,  or  shell-fish  may  ho  elegantly 
served  as  follows : — Mince  tho  meat,  season 
it,  and  warm  it  in  a little  sauce,  as  if  it  were 
to  bo  used  for  vol-au-vents  or  patties.  Make 
some  paper  cases  by  pressing  a round  of  thick 
writing-paper  into  a circular  wooden  box  to 
take  the  shape.  Lightly  oil  these  cases  inside 
and  out,  fill  them  with  tho  savoury  mince,  and 
put  them  into  a brisk  oven  for  a minute  or 
two  to  make  them  hot.  Sprinkle  a few  bread- 
crumbs over  the  top,  and  send  the  trifles  to 
table  neatly  arranged  on  a naplrin.  They  will 
make  a pretty  corner  dish.  Time  to  heat  the 
mince  in  the  cases,  two  or  three  minutes. 

Trinity  College  Pudding. — Mince 

four  ounces  of  cold  boiled  tongue  very  finely, 
and  mix  with  it  eight  ounces  of  finely-shred 
suet,  eight  ounces  of  grated  bread-crumbs,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  stoned  raisins,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  picked  and  dried  currants,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  two  ounces 
of  shred  candied  peel,  a small  table-spoonful  of 
flour,  and  a little  salt  and  mixed  spice.  Mix 
these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  make  them 
into  a paste  by  stirring  in  with  them  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs,  tbe  white  of  one,  and 
a glassful  of  brandy.  Turn  the  pudding  into 
a buttered  shape  which  it  will  quite  fill,  cover 
it  with  a cloth,  plunge  it  into  boiling  water, 
and  boil  quickly  until  done  enough.  Turn  it 
out  carefully  before  serving.  Time  to  boil, 
about  three  hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  10d.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  brandy.  Sufficient  for  four  or 
five  persons. 

Tripe. — Tripe  is  usually  prepared  for  dress- 
ing before  being  offered  for  sale.  It  should  be 
perfectly  fresh,  thoroughly  cleansed,  thick,  fat, 
and  as  white  as  possible.  The  honeycomb 
is  generally  preferred.  If  entirely  undressed 
it  requires  to  be  most  carefully  cleaned  and  to 
be  gently  boiled  for  sixteen  hours  or  more 
before  it  can  be  used.  It  may  be  cooked  in 
various  ways,  the  most  usual  of  which  is  to 
boil  it  till  tender  and  serve  with  onion  sauce. 

Tripe  (a  la  Lyonnaise). — When  there  is  any 
tripe  remaining  from  the  previous  day,  it  may 
bo  sent  to  table  again  prepared  as  follows: — 
Take  a pound  of  cold  boiled  tripe,  dry  it  well, 
and  cut  it  in  pieces  an  inch  square.  Dissolve 
two  ounces  of  butter  in  an  omelet-pan,  slice  a 
large  onion  into  this,  and  fry  it  over  a gentle 
fire  until  it  is  tender.  Put  the  pieces  of  tripe 
with  it,  and  also  a table-spoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  a littlo 
pepper  and  salt.  Heat  all  gently  together  for 
a minuto,  and  serve  immediately.  Time,  five 
or  six  minutes  to  fry  the  tripe  and  onions. 
Probable  cost,  tripe,  8d.  per  pound.  Sufficient 
for  two  or  throe  persons. 

Tripe,  Baked. — Take  a pound  of  fresh 
dressed  whito  tripe.  Wash  it  in  cold  water, 
and  cut  into  neat  squares.  Slice  half  a dozen 
onions,  and  fry  them  lightly  in  butter.  Put 
them  into  an  earthen  baking-dish  which  has  a 
closely-fitting  lid,  lay  tho  tripo  upon  them,  and 
sprinkle  over  it  a largo  table-spoonful  of  flour 
and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Cover  the  wholo 
with  milk,  put  on  tho  lid,  and  bako  tho  tripe  in 


a moderate  oven.  When  done  enough,  skim 
tho  fat  from  the  top,  and  serve  tho  tripe  on  a 
hot  dish.  Some  cooks  substitute  cider  for  the 
milk,  and  also  put  a table- spoonful  of  Indian 
chutneo  with  the  meat  before  baking  it.  Time 
to  bake,  about  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable 
cost,  tripe,  8d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  two  or 
three  persons. 

Tripe,  Beef  ( see  Beef  Tripe). 

Tripe,  Boiled. — Take  two  pounds  of  per- 
fectly clean  dressed  tripe.  If  there  be  time, 
soak  it  in  milk  for  some  hours  before  boiling, 
and  if  it  should  happen  that  the  milk  turns 
sour,  the  acidity  which  the  tripe  will  thus 
acquire  will  improve  it  rather  than  otherwise. 
If  the  tripe  cannot  be  soaked,  wash  it  in  cold 
water,  then  cut  it  into  pieces  about  three  inches 
long  and  two  broad.  Put  it  into  a saucepan, 
and  cover  with  equal  parts  of  cold  milk  and 
water.  Let  it  boil,  then  add  eight  moderate- 
sized white  onions,  a table-spoonful  of  salt,  and 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  peppercorns.  Cover  the 
pan  closely,  and  simmer  the  tripe  gently  until 
tender.  Lift  out  the  onions,  mince  them  finely, 
and  press  them  through  a coarse  sieve.  Mix 
with  them  as  much  melted  butter  made  with 
milk  instead  of  water  as  will  make  a thick 
sauce,  and  serve  the  tripe  on  a hot  dish  with 
the  sauce  poured  over  it,  or,  if  preferred,  the 
sauce  may  be  served  separately  in  a tureen. 
Some  cooks  flavour  the  sauce  with  mustard  and 
a little  vinegar.  Time  to  boil,  about  two  hours. 
Probable  cost,  tripe,  8d.  per  lb.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Tripe,  Curried. — Mince  finely  three  or 
four  large  onions,  put  them  in  a stewpan  with 
two  ounces  of  butter,  and  fry  them  until  they 
are  tender.  Bub  them  through  a sieve,  and 
mix  smoothly  with  the  pulp  a table-spoonful  of 
ground  rice  and  a table-spoonful  of  curry  paste. 
Add  gradually  a.  pint  of  stock,  and  stir  the 
sauce  over  the  fire  until  it  boils.  Take  two 
pounds  of  tripe  already  boiled  till  tender ; put 
it  into  the  sauce  with  a little  more  stock,  let  it 
boil  gently  for  an  hour,  and  remove  the  scum 
carefully  as  it  rises.  Serve  on  a hot  dish, 
and  send  rice  boiled  as  for  curry  to  table  with 
it.  Time  to  simmer  the  tripe,  one  hour. 
Probablo  cost,  8d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
live  or  six  persons. 

Tripe,  Eggs  a la. — Make  a little  roux 
with  flour  and  butter ; fry  a few  chopped  onions 
cut  square  in  the  same  stewpan  before  the  roux 
is  made  brown.  Moisten  with  some  good  boil- 
ing milk,  with  pepper  and  salt.  Let  the  flour 
and  onions  be  well  done,  and  keep  the  sauce 
rather  thick.  Next  have  ten  eggs  boiled  hard, 
cut  them  in  quarters  or  in  round  slices,  and 
put  them  into  the  sauce.  Stir  gently  that  the 
yolk  may  not  separate  from  the  white,  and 
servo  up. 

Tripe  for  Invalids. — Tako  half  a pound 
of  fresh-dressed  tripe.  Wash  it,  cut  it  into 
squares,  and  remove  almost  all  the  fat.  Cut  up 
half  a pound  of  lean  beof  in  tho  samo  way,  and 
put  both  into  a stewpan  with  half  a pint  of 
cold  water,  half  a spoonful  of  mustard,  a small 
lump  of  sugar,  and  a littlo  salt.  Bring  the 
liquor  to  the  boil,  skim  carefully,  then  draw 
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the  saucepan  to  the  side,  and  let  its  contents 
simmer  gontly  for  three  hours.  Mix  a tea- 
spoonful of  corn-flour  to  a smooth  paste  with 
about  a table-spoonful  of  cold  water.  Stir  this 
into  the  sauce,  and  boil  it  gently  for  a few 
minutes.  Put  the  meat  on  a hot  dish,  pour  the 
sauce  over  it,  and  serve.  Time  to  simmer  the 
tripe,  throe  hours.  Probable  cost,  8d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  one  person. 

Tripe,  French  way  of  Dressing.— 

Take  one  pound  and  a half  of  fresh  white  tripe. 
Cut  it  into  convenient-sized  pieces,  put  it  into 
a stewpan  with  as  much  strong  veal  broth  as 
will  cover  it,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  four 
hours.  Put  two  table-spoonfuls  of  chopped 
mushrooms  into  a stewpan  with  a table-spoon- 
ful of  chopped  parsley,  one  shallot  finely 
minced,  half  a hay-leaf,  and  a little  pepper  and 
salt.  Pour  over  these  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
good  white  sauce,  and  stir  the  mixture  over  a 
gentle  fire  until  the  vegetables  are  tender.  Add 
as  much  veal  broth  as  will  make  the  sauce  of 
the  consistency  of  melted  butter,  and  boil  it 
gently  until  it  is  very  smooth.  Serve  the  tripe  j 
in  a deep  dish  with  the  sauce  poured  over  it.  | 
Time  to  stew  the  tripe,  four  hours.  Probable  | 
cost,  8d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Tripe,  Fricasseed. — Take  about  two 
pounds  of  fresh  tripe  as  sold  by  the  vendors; 
cut  it  into  pieces  three  inches  long  and  two 
broad,  wash  it  in  cold  water,  and  dry  it  in  a 
cloth.  Put  it  into  a stewpan,  cover  with 
equal  parts  of  milk  and  water,  add  two 
onions  and  a hunch  of  parsley,  and  simmer 
gently  for  an  hour.  Pub  an  ounce  of  butter 
smoothly  with  a little  flour,  moisten  with  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  and  stir  it  into  the 
sauce.  Add  the  thin  rind  of  half  a lemon,  a 
little  pepper  and  salt,  and  the  eighth  part  of  a 
grated  nutmeg ; then  simmer  for  another  hour. 
Put  the  tripe  into  a hot  dish,  take  the  sauce 
from  the  fire,  stir  a lump  of  fresh  butter  into  it 
until  it  is  dissolved,  and  pour  it  over  the  tripe. 
In  stewing  the  tripe  he  careful  that  it  does  not 
bum  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  A dish  of  boiled 
rice  is  a suitable  accompaniment  to  tripe  pre- 
pared in  this  way.  Time  to  stew,  two  hours. 
Probable  cost,  tripe,  8d.  per  pound.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Tripe,  Fried. — The  remains  of  cold  boiled 
tripe  are  required  for  this  dish.  If  fresh  tripe 
is  used,  it  should  he  first  boiled  till  tender  in 
water  mixed  with  a fourth  part  of  vinegar, 
md  then  allowed  to  cool.  Make  a little  frying- 
batter  as  follows : — Mix  three-quarters  of  a 
oound  ox  flour  with  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and 
beat  it  till  smooth  with  two  ounces  of  olive  oil 
or  oiled  butter,  a little  more  than  half  a pint  of 
lukewarm  water  and  three  eggs.  The  water 
should  he  added  gradually,  and  the  batter 
should  be  well  beaten,  and  afterwards  set  aside 
for  an  hour  or  two  before  being  used.  Dry 
the  tripe,  and  cut  it  into  neat  squares.  Dip  the 
pieces  separately  into  the  hatter,  and  fry  them 
in  plenty  of  hot  fat  till  they  arc  lightly  browned. 
The  hatter  should  ho  thick  enough  to  coat 
the  tripe.  Servo  the  tripe  on  a hot  dish,  and 
sprinkle  over  it  fried  onions  which  have  been 


sliced  and  divided  into  rings.  Or  serve  it  on 
a napkin,  garnish  with  fried  parsley,  and  send 
tomato  or  piquant  sauce  to  table  in  a tureen, 
or  a sauce  prepared  as  follows: — Mince  a dozen 
shallots  finely,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a small  walnut, 
tho  strained  juice  of  a lemon,  a tea-spoonful 
of  scraped  horseradish,  a tea-spoonful  of  fresh 
mustard,  and  a little  salt  and  cayenne.  Stir  • 
these  ingredients  over  a brisk  fire  for  three  or 
four  minutes,  then  pour  over  them  nearly  half 
a pint  of  new  milk,  and  boil  the  sauce  for  five 
minutes.  Beat  the  yolk  of  a fresh  egg  for 
a minute  or  two,  and  mix  with  it  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  thick  cream.  Lift  the  sauce  from 
the  fire  for  a minute,  and  stir  in  the  mixture, 
then  put  it  on  the  fire  once  more,  and  stir  it 
again  until  it  is  on  the  point  of  boiling.  Pour 
it  into  a tureen,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  serving. 
Time,  two  hours  to  boil  the  tripe ; fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  to  fry  it.  Probable  cost,  tripe, 
8d.  per  pound. 

Tripe  (German  mode  of  preparing). — Take 
a sufficient  quantity  of  tripe,  blanch  and  boil  it 
till  tender ; then  cut  two  or  three  onions  small, 
and  steam  them  till  they  are  soft  in  a good 
piece  of  butter.  Mix  a thickening  of  milk 
and  flour  or  milk  and  bread-crumbs  to  make  a 
thick  sauce.  Add  a sprig  of  marjoram,  a little 
nutmeg,  some  white  pepper,  salt,  and  some 
chopped  parsley.  Stir  the  preparation  till  it 
boils  thick  and  smooth.  Cut  the  tripe  into 
long  narrow  strips,  and  simmer  it  a short  time 
in  the  sauce. 

Tripe,  Grilled.— Clean  the  tripe,  simmer 
it  very  gently  in  nicely-flavoured  stock,  and 
boil  with  it  an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves, 
a carrot,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt.  When  it  is  quite  tender  take 
it  up,  drain  it,  and  cut  it  into  pieces  two  inches 
square.  Take  equal  quantities  of  minced 
parsley  and  chives,  add  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  make  the  mixture  into  a paste  with  a 
little  oiled  butter  or  dripping  and  lemon- juice. 
Dip  the  pieces  of  tripe  into  this  batter,  cover 
them  with  bread-crumbs,  and  broil  over  a clear 
fire.  Send  piquant  sauce  to  table  with  them. 
Time  to  broil,  till  lightly  browned.  Probable 
cost,  8d.  per  pound.  Sufficient,  one  pound  of 
tripe  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Tripe,  Irish  [sec  Irish  Tripe). 

Tripe,  Normandy  Way  of  Dressing. 

—Clean,  scald,  and  scrape  one  pound  and  a half 
of  tripe  repeatedly,  cut  it  into  neat  squares, 
and  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  a large  carrot, 
an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves,  three  ounces  of 
bacon  cut  into  dice,  a hunch  of  parsley,  a sprig 
of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  and  six  or  eight  pepper- 
corns. Add  one  or  two  ounces  of  fat,  and  cover 
the  whole  with  cider,  white  wine,  or,  failing 
these,  cold  spring  water.  Let  the  tripe  simmer 
very  gently  till  it  is  quite  tender.  1 lace  it  on  a 
dish,  and  pour  the  strained  sauce  over  it.  1 ime, 
about  two  hours. 

Tripe  Pie. — Tripe  which  is  to  be  used  for 
a pie  should  be  stewed,  and  allowed  to  jelly  m 
the  liquor  in  which  it  was  boiled  Line  the 
inside  of  a pie-dish  with  good  pastry.  But  a 
slice  of  tender  steak  or  a little  undressed  ham 
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at  the  bottom  of  tho  dish,  and  place  upon  this 
the  tripe  with  tho  jellied  gravy  adhering  to  it. 
Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  place  little  pieces 
•of  butter  here  and  there  on  tho  meat,  and  pour 
in  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  good  brown  gravy. 
Cover  the  dish  with  a good  crust,  and  hake  the 
pie  in  a well-heated  oven.  When  the  pastry  is 
sufficiently  cooked  it  is  done  enough.  Timo  to 
hake,  according  to  size.  Probable  cost,  tripe, 
Sd.  per  pound. 

Tripe,  Roasted. — Take  about  a pound  and 
a half  of  tripe,  wash,  and  boil  it  in  milk  and 
water  for  an  hour.  Cut  it  into  two  oblong  pieces 
of  equal  size,  spread  on  the  fat  side  of  one 
piece  some  good  veal  forcemeat,  and  lay  upon  it 
the  other  piece  the  fat  side  inwards.  Poll  and 
skewer  the  tripe  securely,  and  tie  it  round  with 
thin  string.  Fasten  it  on  the  spit,  put  it  down 
before  a clear  fire,  dredge  with  flour,  and 
baste  liberally.  When  done  enough,  serve  on 
a hot  dish,  and  garnish  with  sliced  lemon.  Send 
melted  butter  to  table  in  a tureen.  Time  to 
roast,  half  an  hour  or  more.  Probable  cost, 
tripe,  8d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  three  or 
four  persons. 

Tripe  Stewed  in  its  own  Jelly  (Bir- 
mingham way). — Take  some  clean,  fat,  white 
tripe.  Throw  it  into  boiling  water  for  ten 
minutes,  drain  and  dry  it,  and  cut  it  into  pieces. 
Poll  these  up  neatly,  and  tie  them  round  with 
thin  string.  Put  them  into  an  earthen  jar 
which  has  a closely-fitting  lid,  and  put  with 
them  a knuckle  of  veal  or  a calf’s  foot,  and  a 
little  salt  and  pepper.  Place  the  lid  on  the  jar, 
and  put  it  in  a large  pan  of  boiling  water,  keep 
it  boiling,  and  add.  more  water  when  required. 
When  done  enough,  lift  out  the  jar  without  dis- 
turbing the  contents,  and  put  it  in  a cool  place. 
The  tripe  should  remain  in  its  own  jelly  until 
wanted,  when  it  may  he  taken  out  and  dressed 
in  various  ways.  It  will  keep  for  three  or  four 
days.  Time  to  stew,  eight  hours  or  more. 
Probable  cost,  tripe,  8d.  per  pound. 

Tripe  Stewed  with  Bacon.  — Take 
two  pounds  of  fresh  white  tripe,  half  a pound 
of  bacon,  and  a calf’s  foot.  Cut  the  tripe  into 
pieces  throe  inches  square,  and  scald  these  in 
boiling  water  for  five  minutes.  Bone  the  foot, 
scald  it  for  ten  minutes,  and  cut  it  into  six  or 
eight  pieces.  Divide  the  bacon  also  into  pieces 
convenient  for  serving.  Put  the  meat  into  a 
stewpan  with  a largo  bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig 
of  thyme,  two  bay-leaves,  three  large  onions, 
two  cloves,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  pour 
in  as  much  broth  as  will  cover  tho  whole.  A 
glassful  of  brandy  may  be  added  or  not.  Cover 
tho  saucepan  closely,  let  its  contents  boil,  then 
draw  it  to  the  side,  and  let  them  simmer  very 
gently  until  the  meat  is  done  enough.  Take 
out  the  herbs,  skim  tho  sauce  carefully,  and 
serve  the  stewed  moat  in  a tureen  with  the  sauco 
poured  over  it.  Send  it  to  tablo  as  hot  as 
possible.  Time  to  stew,  three  hours,  Probablo 
cost,  3s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  tho  brandy.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Trotters,  Sheep’s. — Take  six  or  eight 
sheep's  feet.  Remove  tho  wool,  and  singe  thorn, 
then  throw  them  into  fast-boiling  wator,  let 
them  boil  quickly  for  five  minutes,  drain  them, 
63-n.e.  ' 


and  lot  them  cool.  Take  the  foot  firmly  in  the 
left  hand,  give  the  bone  a jerk  with  the  right 
hand,  and  draw  it  out.  Cut  the  hoof  from 
the  end  of  tho  foot,  and  put  the  feet  into  cold 
water.  Let  them  boil,  then  simmer  them  as 
gently  as  possible  until  they  are  quite  tender. 
Fill  them  with  good  veal  forcemeat,  and  bind 
the  feet  with  packthread  to  keep  them  in  shape. 
Put  them  into  a stewpan  with  as  much  of  the 
liquor  in  which  they  were  boiled  as  will  cover 
them,  an  onion,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs. 
Boil  them  gently  for  half  an  hour,  lift  them 
out,  and  lay  them  on  a dish.  Strain  the  sauce, 
boil  it  down  to  glaze,  and  brush  this  over  the 
feet.  The  trotters  may  be  accompanied  by 
tomato  sauce,  Robert  sauce,  or  piquant  sauce, 
and  any  stewed  vegetables,  or  they  may  be 
eaten  cold  with  oil  and  vinegar.  Time  to  boil 
the  trotters,  three  or  four  hours.  Sufficient, 
three  or  four  for  a small  dish. 

Trotters,  Sheep’s  (another  way). — See 
also  Mutton  Trotters. 

Trotters,  Sheep’s,  Fried.— Stuff  and 
stew  the  trotters  as  above.  Make  a frying- 
batter  as  follows  : — Mix  a pinch  of  salt  with 
five  ounces  of  flour,  and  mix  smoothly  with  this 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  water.  Beat  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  olive  oil 
or  oiled  butter,  and  add  the  mixture  to  the 
batter.  Put  it  in  a cool  place  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  a few  minutes  before  it  is  wanted  stir 
in  the  well-whisked  whites  of  the  eggs.  Dip 
the  trotters  into  the  batter,  and  then  fry  in 
plenty  of  hot  fat  till  they  are  lightly  browned. 
Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and  send  tomato  or 
Robert  sauce  to  table  with  them.  Time  to  fry, 
a few  minutes.  Sufficient,  three  or  four  for  a 
small  dish. 

Trotters,  Sheep’s,  Marinaded.— Bone 
and  boil  the  trotters  till  tender,  according  to 
the  directions  already  given,  and  press  them 
between  two  dishes  till  cold.  Cut  them  into 
neat  slices,  and  lay  them  in  a marinade  made 
with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  a table- 
spoonful of  oil,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Let 
them  lie  in  this  for  an  hour,  place  them  on  a 
sieve,  and  drain  for  twenty  minutes.  Dip  the 
pieces  separately  in  batter,  and  fry  them  as 
in  the  last  recipe.  Time  to  boil,  three  hours 
and  a half ; to  fry,  a few  minutes. 

Trout. — There  are  two  or  three  kinds  of 
trout — common  trout,  sea  trout,  and  white  trout. 
The  sea  trout  reaches  a good  size,  but  the  white 
trout  never  does.  River  trout  is  a most  de- 
licious hsh,  highly  esteemed  by  epicures.  It  is 
seldom  met  with  of  a large  size,  and  those  are 
most  delicate  in  flavour  which  weigh  from  three 
quarters  of  a pound  to  one  pound.  The  female 
fish  is  considered  better  than  the  male.  It  may 
ho  known  by  its  body  being  deeper  and  its  head 
smaller  than  the  other.  Trout  may  bo  dressed 
in  various  ways,  amongst  which  boiling  is  the 
last  to  bo  rocommcnded,  as  it  is  then  rather 
insipid  in  flavour.  It  is  in  season  from  May  to 
September,  and  is  in  perfection  in  Juno. 

Trout  (it  la  Gonoveso). — Take  two  moderate* 
sized  trout,  clean  carefully,  and  wipe  them 
dry.  Dissolve  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh 
butter  in  a stewpan,  and  put  with  it  a small 
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onion  stuck  with  a clove,  a small  bunch  of 
parsloy,  and  a sprig  of  thymo,  a salt-spoonful  of 
salt,  and  half  a salt-spoonful  of  white  popper. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  add  half  a pint  of  shorry 
or  madeira.  (Simmer  tho  trout  vory  gently  till 
the  eyes  start.  Pour  off  tho  liquor,  leaving 
only  sufficient  to  keep  the  fish  moist,  thicken 
with  flour  and  butter,  let  it  boil  up,  then  sorve 
the  fish  on  a hot  dish  with  part  of  the  sauce 
poured  over  it  and  the  rest  in  a tureen.  If  this 
dish  is  considered  too  extravagant,  the  fish  may 
bo  boiled  in  stock  flavoured  with  sherry,  then 
thickened  with  flour  and  butter,  and  flavoured 
with  tho  strained  juice  of  a lemon,  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  anchovy  essence,  and  a little  salt  and 
cayenne.  Time,  ton  minutes  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  size.  Probable  cost — very  uncertain. 
Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 


TROUT. 


Trout  (a  l’Aurore). — Take  two  moderate- 
sized  trout,  empty  them,  remove  the  gills  and 
fins,  scrape  off  the  scales,  then  wash  carefully, 
and  wipe  them  dry.  Put  into  the  kettle  as 
much  water  as  will  cover  the  fish,  and  with 
each  quart  put  a table-spoonful  of  salt  and 
a table-spoonful  of  vinegar.  Put  the  trout 
into  the  water  when  it  is  boiling,  and  boil 
gently:  when  the  eyes  start  they  are  done 
enough.  Lift  them  out  carefully,  drain  them, 
place  them  in  a hot  dish,  and  cover  en- 
tirely with  a sauce  prepared  as  follows  : — 
Beat  tho  yolks  of  three  eggs  thoroughly,  and 
mix  with  them  a quarter  of  a pint  of  white 
sauce,  an  ounce  of  grated  parmesan,  a tea- 
spoonful of  chilli  vinegar,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
anchovy  csscnco.  Stir  the  sauco  over  a gentle 
fire  until  it  begins  to  thicken ; it  is  then  ready. 
Boil  two  eggs  till  hard,  mince  them  finely,  mix 
a table-spoonful  of  grated  parmesan  with  them, 
and  sprinkle  tho  mixture  ovor  tho  fish.  Put  it 
in  tho  oven  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  till 
it  is  hot  through,  brown  tho  surfaco  with  a 
salamander  or  red-hot  shovel,  then  pour  a littlo 
shrimp,  tomato,  or  lobstsr  sauco  round  the  fish, 
and  servo  it  very  hot.  Time,  trout  weighing 
about  a pound,  ton  or  twelvo  minutes  to  boil, 
largo  trout,  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  un- 
certain. Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 


Trout,  Baked,— Clean  and  dry  the  fish, 
and  season  them  inside  and  out  with  a little 
salt  and  cayenne  and  a pinch  of  powdered 
mace  if  liked.  Put  them  in  a 'baking-dish, 
and  lay  little  pieces  of  butter  here  and  thero 
upon  them.  Baste  occasionally  with  the  liquor 
that  collects  in  the  pan.  Baked  trout  may  be 
served  hot  or  cold.  If  served  hot,  the  fish 
gravy  should  bo  mixed  with  a little  good  melted 
butter,  and  sent  to  table  in  a tureen.  When  it 
is  a convenience,  several  trout  may  be  baked 
together.  They  should  be  put  into  the  dish  in 
layers,  and  a little  seasoning,  chopped  parsley, 
and  butter  should  be  placed  between  each  layer. 
Time,  according  to  size.  The  trout  are  done 
enough  when  the  flesh  leaves  the  bone  easily. 

Trout,  Baked  (another  way).  — Wash, 
empty,  and  dry  three  or  four  small  trout,  split 
them  open,  and  remove  the  bones.  Lay  three 
or  four  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon  at  the  bottom  of 
a baking-dish,  lay  the  trout  upon  these,  skin 
uppermost,  and  sprinkle  a little  pepper,  salt, 
grated  nutmeg,  and  chopped  parsley  over  them. 
Bake  in  a quick  oven,  and  serve  very  hot. 
Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour.  Sufficient  for 
three  or  four  persons. 

Trout,  Baked  (M.  Ude’s  recipe). — Having 
emptied  and  scaled  the  trout,  put  a well-sea- 
soned stuffing  inside,  then  turn  it  round  with 
its  tail  fixed  in  its  mouth.  Put  the  fish  in  a 
small  quantity  of  marinade,  so  that  it  may  not 
burn  in  the  oven.  Baste  frequently,  and  let 
it  be  made  a fine  colour.  When  it  is  done 
reduce  the  liquor  in  which  the  trout  has  been 
baked,  put  in  a good  lump  of  fresh  butter 
kneaded  with  flour,  with  a little  essence  of 
anchovies,  a few  fine  capers,  salt,  and  pepper, 
if  the  sauce  is  not  sufficiently  seasoned ; but  be 
careful  when  you  use  anchovies  not  to  use  too 
much  salt.  Then  squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon, 
drain  the  fish,  send  it  up  to  table  with  the 
sauce  under  it,  but  without  covering  the  fish. 

Trout,  Boiled.— Clean,  empty,  and  dry 
the  fish,  and  put  them  into  fast-boiling  water, 
to  each  quart  of  which  a dessert-spoonful  of 
salt  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  vinegar  have  been 
added.  Bemove  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  boil 
the  fish  until  the  eyes  start.  Drain  it,  and  lift 
it  out  carefully  not  to  break  the  skin,  servo 
on  a hot  napkin  or  fish-paper,  and  garnish 
with  parsley  or  lemon.  Send  melted  butter, 
shrimp  sauce,  anchovy  sauce,  or  Dutch  sauco 
to  table  in  a tureen.  The  great  angler, 
Isaak  Walton,  recommends  that  trout  should 
be  boiled  in  a mixture  of  beer,  vinegar,  and  I 
water,  in  which  tho  rind  of  a lemon,  and  a • 
littlo  rosemary,  thyme,  winter  savory,  and 
horseradish  had  been  boiled.  Time,  a trout 
weighing  one  pound,  from  ten  to  .twelve 
minutes’  boiling;  two  pounds,  fifteen  minutes ; 
threo  pounds,  twenty  minutes. 

Trout,  Boiled  Plain  (M.  Tide’s  recipe). 
—After  having  emptied,  scaled,  and  washed 
tho  fish,  have  some  boiling  water  ready,  into 
which  put  tho  trout  with  a good  handful  of  salt 
only,  but  no  vinegar,  as  it  spoils  the  colour  of 
tho  fish.  When  it  is  done,  drain  it  well,  ana 
servo  it  up  on  ft  clean  cloth  garnished  with 
parsley.  Send  up  lobster  sauce  separately  in  a 
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■boat,  or  Dutch  sauce.  The  length  of  time  it 
should  boil  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  cook  ; 
the  size  determines  the  time.  But  keep  in 
mind  that  when  the  fish  remains  long  m the 
water  it  loses  its  flavour  and  quality ; for  tins 
reason  take  care  to  boil  it  precisely  at  the  time 
it  is  wanted. 

Trout,  Broiled.— Choose  some  moderate- 
sized  trout ; empty,  wash,  and  dry  them,  then 
split  the  fish  down  the  hack,  and,  without 
injuring  it,  spread  it  open  on  a dish.  Season 
with  salt  and  cayenne,  and  a little  lemon- 
juice,  and  brush  it  well  all  over  with  oil  or 
clarified  butter.  Broil  it  over  a clear  fire, 
turning  and  basting  it  with  butter  every  now 
and  then.  Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and  send 
parsley,  mushroom,  or  piquant  sauce  to  table 
in  a tureen.  Some  cooks  split  the  trout  open, 
rub  them  all  over  with  salt,  let  them  lie  two  or 
three  hours,  then  hang  them  up  till  wanted,  or 
for  eight  or  ten  hours  before  boiling  them. 
Time  to  broil,  five  minutes  or  more,  according 
to  size. 

Trout,  Choosing  of.— The  female  fish  is 
considered  the  best.  It  may  be  known  by  its 
head  being  smaller  and  its  body  deeper  than 
that  of  the  male.  When  trout  is  fresh,  the 
skin  is  most  beautiful  in  appearance,  silvery 
and  golden  tints  intermingling,  the  eyes  are 
bright,  the  gills  red,  and  the  body  firm.  The 
most  delicate  trout  are  those  which  weigh 
about  a pound.  The  fish  is  in  season  from 
May  to  September. 

Trout,  Collared.— Wash,  empty,  and 
dry  the  trout.  Cut  off  the  heads,  split  them 
open,  and  take  out  the  bones.  Sprinkle  a little 
pepper,  salt,  and  powdered  mace  over  the  in- 
side, roll  each  fish  separately,  and  tie  it  round 
with  a little  cotton.  Lay  the  fish  side  by  side 
in  a baking-dish,  pour  over  them  equal  parts  of 
beer  and  vinegar  sufficient  to  cover  them,  and 
put  two  or  three  bay-leaves,  and  a dozen 
peppercorns  or  more  into  the  liquor.  Tie  a 
sheet  of  buttered  paper  over  the  dish,  and  bake 
the  trout  in  a moderate  oven.  When  they  are 
half  done,  turn  them  over  that  they  may  be 
equally  cooked  all  through,  and  baste  them 
once  or  twice  with  the  liquor.  Time  to  bake, 
one  hour. 

Trout,  Filleted. — Clean  and  dry  the 
trout,  ana  raise  the  flesh  from  the  bonos  by 
passing  a sharp  knife  close  to  the  spine. 
Divide  the  flesh  into  neat  pieces  convenient  for 
serving,  dip  these  into  heaten  egg,  and  after- 
wards roll  them  in  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them 
in  hot  fat  till  they  are  lightly  browned.  Drain 
on  blotting-paper  before  the  fire  for  five  or 
six  minutes,  and  then  serve  on  a hot  dish. 
Garnish  the  dish  with  shrimps,  prawns,  pars- 
ley, or  lemon,  and  send  shrimp  sauce,  anchovy 
sauce,  tomato  sauce,  or  tartar  sauco  to  tablo 
in  a tureen.  Time  to  fry,  about  eight  or  ten 
minutes. 

Trout,  Fried.  — Empty,  clean,  and  dry 
the  fish  thoroughly,  cut  off  tho  fins  and  gills, 
but  leave  tho  heads  on.  Rub  them  over  with 
flour,  and  fry  them  in  plenty  of  hot  fat.  When 
they  aro  brown  on  one  side,  turn  them  carefully 
upon  the  other.  Lift  them  out,  and  drain  them 


on  blotting-paper  before  the  fire.  Serve  on  a 
hot  napkin,  garnish  with  parsley,  and  send 
plain  melted  butter  or  any  other  suitable  sauco 
to  table  with  them.  If  liked,  the  flour  may  be 
dusted  off,  and  the  trout  may  afterwards  be 
dipped  in  beaten  egg,  covered  with  bread- 
crumbs, and  fried  as  before.  This  is  a favourite 
way  of  dressing  trout.  Time  to  fry,  six  to  ten 
minutes,  according  to  size.  Sufficient,  three  or 
four  trout  for  a dish. 

Trout  in  Jelly.— Wash  the  fish  carefully, 
and  form  them  into  rings  with  their  tails  in 
their  mouths.  Boil  water  with  a little  vine- 
gar, salt,  a shallot,  or  clove  of  garlic,  and  any 
approved  seasoning.  Set  it  aside  to  cool,  and 
when  cold  lay  in  the  fish,  and  simmer  for  a few 
minutes  after  the  water  has  just  come  to  the 
boil.  Lift  the  fish  out  carefully,  drain  them, 
and  baste  with  clear  fish  jelly.  When  the 
fish  basting  has  set  lay  on  another,  until  the 
fish  are  nicely  coated.  Arrange  and  garnish  to 
taste. 

Trout,  Pickled. — Take  the  remains  of 
cold  boiled  or  stewed  trout.  Remove  the  skin 
and  bones,  divide  the  flesh  into  neat  pieces, 
put  these  into  a deep  dish,  and  strain  over  them 
a pickle  prepared  as  follows: — Mince  three 
moderate-sized  onions,  and  put  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg,  a chopped  turnip,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a 
sprig  of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  a dessert-spoonful 
of  salt,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper. 
Stir  these  ingredients  over  a gentle  fire  for  five 
minutes ; pour  over  them  a pint  of  vinegar 
and  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Let  the  liquor 
boil  for  twenty  minutes,  and  it  will  be  ready  for 
use.  Trout  thus  pickled  will  keep  three  or  four 
days,  and  the  same  pickle  may  be  used  three  or 
four  times  if  it  is  freshly  boiled  when  required. 

Trout,  Potted. — Take  six  or  eight  mode- 
rate-sized fresh  fish ; scrape  them,  empty  them, 
cut  off  the  fins  and  heads,  split  them  open,  and 
remove  the  back -bone.  Mix  three  tea-spoonfuls 
of  salt  with  an  equal  quantity  of  white  pepper 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  mace,  or  half 
a grated  nutmeg.  Rub  a portion  of  this 
seasoning  into  the  insides  of  tho  fish,  close 
them,  and  place  them  in  layers  head  to  tail  in 
a deep  baking-dish,  put  little  pieces  of  butter 
between  the  layers  and  on  the  top,  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven.  As  soon  as  they  arc 
done  enough,  drain  off  the  liquor  in  the  pan, 
and  lay  the  trout  full-length  in  a potting- jar. 
When  cold,  cover  them  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  with  clarified  butter  which  is  just  begin- 
ning to  stiffen,  and  set  them  in  a cool  place  till 
wanted.  Time  to  bake,  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour. 

Trout,  Potted  (another  way).— See  Grilso 
or  Trout,  To  Pot. 

Trout,  Potted  (another  way). — Take  six 
or  eight  fresh  trout,  cut  off  the  heads,  fins,  and 
tails,  empty  them,  split  them  open,  and  hono 
them.  Lay  them,  backs  uppermost,  in  a dish, 
.and  press  them  together.  Tie  the  following 
spicos  in  muslin: — Half  a tea-spoonful  of  pep- 
percorns, a tea-spoonful  of  ginger,  three  salt- 
spoonfuls  of  salt,  two  bay-leaves,  two  cloves, 
three  allspico,  and  a pinch  of  cayenne.  Lay  this 
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bag  upon  the  fish,  with  half  a pound  or  more  of 
good  butter  broken  into  pieces.  Cover  the  dish 
cloaoly,  and  put  it  into  a gontlo  ovon.  When 
tho  fish  aro  done  enough,  lift  out  the  bag  of 
seasoning,  and  set  tho  trout  in  a cool  airy  place 
till  wanted.  Time  to  bake,  an  hour  and  a 
half. 

Trout,  Salmon. — This,  called  also  tho 
sea  trout,  appears  to  form  a connecting-link 
between  the  salmon  and  the  common  trout. 
It,  liko  tho  salmon,  frequents  both  tho  sea  and 
rivors,  ascending  the  latter  to  spawn.  It  is 
for  the  most  part  found  in  the  rivers  of  moun- 
tainous countries,  and  is  common  in  Wales 
and  the  lake  district  of  England.  It  seldom 
exceeds  a foot  in  length,  and  is  a very  delicious 
fish. 

Trout,  Sauces  for. — Any  of  the  follow- 
ing sauces  may  be  served  with  boiled  trout : 
— Plain  melted  butter,  anchovy  sauce,  shrimp 
sauce,  parsley  sauce,  Dutch  sauce,  ravigote 
sauce,  or  a sauce  prepared  thus : — Boil  half  a 
pint  of  melted  butter  with  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  thick  cream.  Mix  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with 
another  table-spoonful  of  cream,  and  stir  the 
thickening  into  the  sauce,  first  letting  it  cool 
for  one  minute ; add  the  juice  of  a lemon  and  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire 
until  it  is  on  the  point  of  boiling.  Lift  it  off, 
and  stir  into  it  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter  until 
it  is  dissolved.  Serve  the  sauce  in  a tureen  or 
poured  over  the  fish.  Or  bone  and  skin  an 
anchovy,  and  pound  the  flesh  in  a mortar  with 
a table-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  a tablo- 
spoonful  of  chopped  chives,  or  a minced  shallot, 
a table-spoonful  of  capers,  a dessert-spoonful  of 
flour,  and  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg. 
When  the  mixture  is  quite  smooth,  stir  it  into 
a pint  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  fish  was  boiled. 
Let  it  boil  a minute  or  two,  and  send  it  to  table 
in  a tureen.  Fried  trout  is  very  good  served 
cold  and  accompanied  by  salad  sauce. 

Trout,  Souchet. — Clean  and  empty  five 
or  six  small  trout,  and  dry  them  well.  Cut 
four  parsley  roots  into  strips  an  inch  long  and 
very  narrow,  and  boil  these  in  a pint  and  a half 
of  water,  together  with  a tea-spoonful  of  salt 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  finely-scraped  horseradish. 
In  five  minutes  throw  in  a handful  of  small 
sprigs  of  parsley.  Let  the  water  boil  up  again, 
put  in  the  trout,  draw  the  pan  back  imme- 
diately, and  simmer  the  fish  gently  until  done 
enough.  Serve  the  fish  in  a deep  dish  with 
tho  water,  parsley,  &c.,  and  send  slices  of  thin 
brown  bread  and  butter  to  table  with  it.  Time 
to  boil  the  fish,  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  Pro- 
bable cost,  uncertain,  trout  being  seldom  offerod 
for  sale.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Trout,  Stewed. — Take  two  moderate- 
sized  trout,  empty,  wash,  and  dry  them  well. 
Put  them  in  a stewpan,  and  pour  over  them  as 
much  stock  as  will  barely  covor  them,  and  a 
glassful  of  port  or  claret,  thon  add  a small 
onion  fi rifely  minced,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig 
of  thyme,  a bay-loaf,  two  cloves,  a pinch  of 
powdered  mace,  and  a littlo  popper  and  salt. 
Lot  them  simmer  very  gently  until  the  fish  aro 
dono  enough.  Lift  them  out  carefully,  and 
put  them  on  a hot  dish.  Strain  tho  gravy, 


thicken  it  with  a tea-spoonful  of  brown  thicken- 
ing or  with  a littlo  flour  and  butter,  stir  it 
over  the  fire  till  it  coats  the  spoon,  pour  it  over 
the  fish,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time  to  stew  the 
fish,  half  an  hour  to  three-quarters,  according 
to  size.  Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Trout,  Stewed  (another  way).— Empty, 
clean,  and  dry  one  large,  or  two  moderate-sized, 
trout,  and  partially  fry  it  in  hot  butter  till  it  is 
lightly  browned.  Pour  over  it  as  much  good 
stock  as  will  barely  cover  it,  and  add  a bunch  of 
parsley,  a bay-leaf,  a roll  of  thin  lemon-rind,  a 
finely-minced  shallot,  and  a little  pepper  and 
salt.  Let  it  simmer  very  gently  until  done 
enough.  Place  it  on  a hot  dish,  thicken  the 
gravy  with  a tea-spoonful  of  brown  thicken- 
ing, boil  it  till  of  the  proper  consistency,  and 
strain  it  over  the  fish.  A glassful  of  port  or 
claret  or  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon-j  uice  may  be 
added  or  not.  Time  to  simmer  the  fish,  half 
an  hour  to  three-quarters,  according  to  size.  • I 
Sufficient  for  two  persons. 

Trout  Stewed  in  Wine.  — Empty, 
clean,  and  dry  two  or  three  fresh  trout ; put 
them  in  a stewpan,  pour  over  them  equal 
parts  of  good  gravy  and  either  claret,  port,  or 
madeira,  and  add  a moderate-sized  onion,  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  peppercorns,  six  allspice,  two 
cloves,  and  a little  salt.  Let  them  simmer 
gently  until  done  enough.  Take  them  up 
carefully,  strain  the  gravy,  thicken  it  with 
brown  thickening,  and  flavour  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  lemon-j  uice  or  chilli  vinegar,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  essence,  and  a des- 
sert-spoonful of  mushroom  ketchup.  Strain 
the  sauce  over  the  fish,  and  serve  very  hot. 
Time  to  simmer,  half  an  hour  to  three-quarters, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  fish.  Suf- 
ficient for  a small  dish. 

Trout,  Wayside  Inn.— Clean  and  empty 
the  trout,  dry  them,  and  boil  them  until  done 
enough.  Lift  them  out  carefully  so  as  not  to 
break  them,  put  them  upon  a hot  dish  without 
a napkin,  and  cover  them  entirely  with  rich 
melted  butter.  Sprinkle  a table-spoonful  of 
chopped  gherkins  over  the  sauce,  and  garnish 
the  dish  with  parsley  and  sliced  lemon.  Time 
to  simmer  the  fish,  ten  to  twenty  minutes, 
according  to  size. 

Trout,  with  Genoese  Sauce.— Empty, 

clean,  and  dry  two  moderate-sized  fresh  trout, 
and  put  them  into  a kettlo  of  boiling  water 
with  a table-spoonful  of  salt  and  a table- 
spoonful of  vinegar.  Boil  the  fish  gently 
until  they  are  dono  enough,  then  lift  them  up 
carefully,  and  pour  over  them  some  sauce  pre- 
pared as  follows : — Thicken  a pint  of  good  stock 
with  a dessert-spoonful  of  brown  thickening, 
and  boil  it  till  it  is  smooth  and  coats  the  spoon. 

But  with  it  a glassful  of  claret  or  port,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  essenco  of  anchovy,  a table- 
spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley,  tho  eighth  of  a 
nutmeg  grated,  a small  lump  of  sugar,  and 
pepper  and  salt  if  required.  Stir  tho  sauce 
over  the  firo  for  five  or  six  minutes,  take  it  off, 
and  Btir  into  it  a piece  of  fresh  butter  tho  size 
of  a walnut  until  it  is  dissolved..  Pour  the 
sauco  over  tho  trout,  and  serve  immediately. 
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ITimo  to  boil,  according-  to  size.  Tho  fish  is  done 
enough  when  the  eyes  start.  Sufficient  foi  two 
persons.  Half  this  quantity  of  sauce  may  bo 
made,  but  the  proportion  should  bo  maintained. 

Truffle. — The  traffic  is  a hind  of  mushroom 
without  roots,  which  is  found  at  a consiuerab  e 
depth  underground,  principally  in  oak  forests. 
As  there  is  no  appearance  on  tho  surface  to 
indicate  their  presence  underneath,  pigs  and 
dogs  are  employed  to  find  them  out,  and 
when  they  begin  to  scratch  the  ground  the 
men  who  are  with  them  dig  until  they  are 
found.  There  are  three  kinds — black,  red, 
and  white,  and  the  difference  arises  from 
the  different  degrees  of  ripeness  to  which  the 
truffle  has  attained.  The  black  being  the 
ripest  are  the  best.  Truffles  grow  on  the  Con- 
tinent much  more  abundantly  than  they  do  m 
England.  Perigord,  in  the  South  of  France,  is 
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quite  celebrated  for  them.  They  are  seldom 
eaten  alone,  but  are  used  for  flavouring  pies, 
ragouts,  and  sauces,  for  stuffing  poultry,  and 

(for  garnishing  dishes.  When  good  they  have 
an  agreeable  aroma,  and  are  light  and  elastic. 
|l  They  are  best  when  fresh,  and  lose  much  of 
their  flavour  when  preserved.  They  are  almost 
extravagantly  esteemed  by  epicures,  and  are 
very  expensive.  The  passion  for  truffles  is  an 
acquired  one;  it  requires  an  education  to  un- 
derstand them  properly,  but  those  who  havo 
acquired  the  taste  regard  the  truffle  as  the  best 
of  edible  substances.  Yet  irreverent  novices 
make  light  of  them,  and  compare  them  to 
turnips  flavoured  with  tar,  and  young  peoplo 
seldom  care  for  them.  They  are  in  season  from 
October  to  January,  though  bottled  truffles 
may  be  bought  at  the  Italian  warehouses  at  any 
time.  Probable  cost,  fresh  truffles,  6s.  to  18s. 
per  pound;  bottled  truffles,  Is.  lOd.  for  a small 
bottle. 

Truffle  Puree.— Wash,  brush,  and  peel 
half  a pound  of  fresh  truffles.  Pound  them 
with  an  ounce  of  butter  and  press  them  through 
a hair  sieve.  Put  them  into  a stowpan  with 
half  a pint  of  good  brown  Banco,  and  lot  them 
boil  for  ten  minutes.  .lust  before  serving  tho 
pur6c,  dissolve  an  ounce  of  glaze  and  an  ounce 


of  butter  in  the  puree,  and,  ii  obtainable,  add 
to  it  two  table- spoonfuls  of  essence  of  truffles. 

Time  to  boil,  ten  minutes. 

Truffle  Sauce.  — Clean  and  pool  four 
truffles,  and  cut  them  into  squares  oi  a quarter 
of  an  inch  each  way.  Put  them  into  a stowpan 
with  half  a pint  of  good  brown  sauce,  and  stir 
over  a gentle  fire  for  ten  minutes.  Add^  a 
glassful  of  sherry,  and,  if  liked,  a table-spoonful 
of  strained  lemon-juice,  and  serve.  Time,  ten 
minutes  to  boil  the  sauce.  Probable  cost, 
fresh  truffles,  from  6s.  to  18s.  a pound  ; bottled 
truffles,  Is.  lOd.  for  a small  bottle.  Sufficient 
for  foui-  or  five  persons. 

Truffle  Sauce  (another  way).— Wash  half 
a dozen  truffles,  and  peel  them,  slice  them,  and 
lay  them  in  a stewpan  with  one  or  two  shallots 
I or  a little  onion  and  parsley,  a piece  of  butter, 

I some  salt,  and  a glassful  of  wine.  Let  the 
truffles  stew  closely  covered  till  reduced  and 
soft,  then  add  enough  gravy  and  water  or  broth, 
some  flour  thickening,  and  a little  grated  gin- 
ger. Boil  the  sauce  again  for  ten  minutes,  and 
skim  off  the  fat. 

Truffle  Sauce  (another  way). — Take  half 
a pound  of  well-cleaned  and  peeled  truffles.  Put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  as  much  brown  gravy 
as  will  cover  them,  and  put  with  them  a bunch 
of  parsley,  a small  sprig  of  thyme,  a shallot, 
and  an  ounce  of  butter.  Let  them  simmer  very 
gently  until  tender,  and  when  they  are  half 
done  put  a glassful  of  sherry  into  the  sauce. 
Take  them  out,  drain  them,  and  cut  them  into 
thin  slices.  Strain  the  gravy,  thicken  it  with  a 
little  brown  thickening,  heat  the  slices  in  the 
sauce,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time  to  boil  the 
truffles,  about  one  hour. 

Truffled  Butter  ( see  Butter,  Truffled). 

Truffles  (ala  Serviette). — Wash  the  truffles 
in  several  waters,  brush  them  thoroughly  to  free 
them  from  earth  and  grit,  and  drain  them.  Line 
a stewpan  with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon,  put  in 
the  truffles,  cover  with  rich  veal  gravy,  and 
add  a bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  two 
bay-leaves,  five  or  six  cloves,  a bunch  of  small 
onions,  and  three  or  four-  sticks  of  celery,  with 
a glassful  of  wine  or  not.  Simmer  the  truffles 
gently  until  done  enough,  and  let  them  get  cold 
in  the  liquor.  When  wanted  for  table  heat 
them  again,  drain  them  well,  and  dish  them  in 
a folded  napkin.  Truffles  a la  Serviette  are 
usually  sent  to  table  with  a little  cold  butter 
on  a separate  dish,  and  without  sauce.  Time 
to  simmer  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Truffles  (a  la  Serviette — another  way). — 
Wash  the  truffles  in  several  waters,  and  brush  t 
them  thoroughly.  Wrap  them  separately  in 
buttered  paper,  and  bake  them  in  a hot  oven, 
or  toast  them  before  tho  fire  in  a Dutch  oven, 
turning  them  frequently  that  they  may  be 
equally  cooked.  Remove  tho  paper,  wipo  the 
truffles,  and  serve  them  on  a neatly-folded  white 
table-napkin.  Time  to  bake,  one  hour. 

Truffles  (ii  l’ltalienne).  — Cleanse  well, 
dry,  and  pare  ten  truffles,  and  cut  them  into 
thin  slices.  Put  them  into  a small  frying-pan 
with  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  a minced  shallot, 
a table-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  and  a little 
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pepper  and  salt.  Stir  over  a gontlo  fire  till 
they  ure  dono  enough,  which  will  ho  in  about 
ten  minutes,  then  pour  off  part  of  the  butter, 
and  add  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  thick  brown  gravy,  with  a little 
cayenne,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Stir 
the  mixture  over  the  fire  until  it  is  on  the  point 
of  boiling,  and  servo  very  hot.  Time,  altogether, 
about  twonty  minutes. 

Truffles  (a  l’ltalienne — another  way). — 
Cleanse  thoroughly,  dry,  and  pare  eight  truffles, 
cut  them  into  thin  slices,  and  put  them  into  a 
baking-dish  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  Lucca 
off,  a table-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  a pinch 
of  powdered  thyme,  another  of  powdered  mace, 
and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Let  them  bake 
gently  nearly  an  hour,  squeeze  the  strained 
juice  of  half  a lemon  over  them,  and  serve 
very  hot.  If  liked,  a clove  of  garlic  may  be 
minced  and  put  with  them.  Time  to  bake, 
one  hour. 

Truffles  aux  Champagne.  — On  the 

subject  of  truffles  prepared  in  this  way,  the 
late  Alexandre  Dumas’  “ Dictionnaire  Gastrono- 
mique  ” waxes  enthusiastic.  “ What,”  he  says, 
“ can  be  more  exhilarating,  more  divine,  than 
truffles  aux  Champagne?  Take  a pound  of 
truffles,  pour  a bottle  of  Ai  mousseux  into  a 
saucepan ; throw  in  the  truffles,  together  with 
a little  salt,  and  let  them  boil  in  the  wine  for 
half  an  hour ; then  serve  them  hot  on  a snow- 
white  napkin.  Who  could  resist  the  power  of 
this  composition,  which  charms  the  palate  and 
tickles  the  fancy  ? How  its  enchanting  aroma 
caresses,  flatters,  and  rejoices  ! ” 

Truffles,  Bottled. — Soak  the  truffles  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  fresh  water,  wash  them  well 
in  several  waters,  brush  them  until  they  are 
quite  clean,  and  pare  them.  Put  them  into 
wide-mouthed  and  perfectly  dry  bottles,  and  put 
in  each  bottle  a sprig  of  thyme,  a large  pinch 
of  salt,  and  a table-spoonful  of  cold  water. 
Cork  the  bottles  closely,  and  tie  them  down 
securely.  Wrap  a wisp  of  hay  round  them  to 
keep  them  from  cracking,  put  them  side  by  side 
iu  a large  stewpan,  and  pour  in  sufficient  cold 
water  to  reach  up  to  their  necks.  Bring  the 
liquor  to  the  boil,  then  draw  the  saucepan  to  the 
side,  and  keep  it  simmering  gently  for  half  an 
hour.  Let  the  bottles  remain  untouched  till 
they  are  cold,  wax  the  corks,  and  store  the 
truffles  in  a cool  place.  As  English  truffles  are 
much  cheaper  than  French  ones,  it  is  good 
economy  to  bottle  them  when  they  are  in 
season  for  future  use.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
smell  them  before  bottling,  and  to  reject  any 
that  fire  in  the  least  musty.  They  are  best 
in  December  and  January.  Time  to  boil  the 
truffles,  half  an  hour. 

Truffles,  Buisson  of. — Choose  as  many 
largo  round  truffles  as  may  bo  required,  cleanso 
thorn  thoroughly,  stow  them  as  for  Trufflos 
a la  Serviette,  and  lot  them  cool  in  tho  liquor. 
Take  a stale  quartern  loaf,  cut  off  tho  crust,  and 
carve  the  crumb  to  an  oval  shape.  Pluco  this 
upon  a whito  napkin  on  a dish,  cover  with 
parsley,  and  stick  about  a dozon  of  the  truffles 
nil  round  it  with  silver  skewers.  Pile  tho  rest 


on  tho  top,  and  serve.  Time  to  stew  the  truffles, 
noax-ly  an  hour. 

Truffles,  Capon  Roasted  with  (see 

Capon  roasted  with  Truffles). 

Truffles  for  Garnish.— Truffles  which 
are  to  be  used  for  garnishing  various  dishes 
may  either  be  cleaned,  pared,  and  boiled  whole, 
then  left  to  cool  in  their  liquor,  or  they  may 
be  cut  up  into  slices  before  being  boiled.  ft  1 
should  be  remembered  tliat  the  liquor  in  which 
they  are  boiled  will  be  excellent  for  sauce,  and 
that  if  well  cleaned  tho  parings  may  be  stewed 
to  flavour  sauces.  Many  cooks  boil  the  truffles  t 
whole,  and  afterwards  cut  them  up  into  dif- 
ferent shapes  before  using  them  for  garnishing. 
Time  to  boil  moderate-sized  truffles  for  garnish, 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Truffles  for  Garnish  (another  way).— 
See  Garnish,  Truffles  for. 

Truffles,  French.— In  Piedmont,  white 
truffles  are  met  with.  The  best  truffles  of 
France  come  from  Perigord  and  Upper  Pro- 
vence. About  the  month  of  January  they  have 
their  highest  perfume.  Those  from  Bugey 
have  also  a high  flavour,  but  cannot  be  preserved. 
Those  of  Burgundy  and  Dauphiny  are  of  in- 
ferior quality.  They  are  hard  and  deficient  in 
farinaceous  matter. 

Truffles,  Ortolans  Stewed  with  (see 
Ortolans  Stewed  with  Truffles). 

Truffles,  Partridges  Braised  with 

(see  Partridges  Braised  with  Truffles). 

Truffles,  Potted. — Wash,  brush,  peel, 
and  slice  six  ounces  of  fresh  truffles.  Dissolve 
a pound  of  fresh  butter ; skim  it  carefully,  pour 
it  into  a basin,  and  let  it  stand  two  or  three 
minutes,  then  pour  the  pure  oiled  part  away 
from  the  thick  milky  substance  which  will  have 
settled  at  the  bottom.  Put  the  sliced  truffles 
into  a delicately-clean  stewpan,  and  pour  the 
butter  gently  over  them.  Let  it  stand  until  it 
is  set,  then  put  the  saucepan  on  a slow  fire,  and 
stew  the  truffles  very  gently  until  they  are 
tender.  Lift  them  into  dry  preserving  jars, 
cover  them  with  tho  butter,  and  store  them 
in  a cool  and  perfectly  dry  place.  They  will 
keep  for  months,  and  will  be  a most  acceptable 
addition  to  the  breakfast  or  luncheon  table. 
The  butter  which  remains  after  the  truffles  are 
thoroughly  covered,  so  as  to  excludo  the  air, 
may  be  potted  separately,  and  may  bo  used 
for  flavouring  sauces  and  various  delicate  pre- 
parations. Time  to  stew  the  truffles,  twenty 
minutes,  or  more. 

Truffles,  Preserved.  — Keop  them  in 
woll-corked  bottles  in  salad-oil. 

Truffles,  Shoulder  of  Lamb  with  (see 
Lamb,  Shouldor  of,  with  Trufflos). 

Truffles  Stewed  in  Champagne.— 

Take  ten  or  twelvo  large  truffles,  soak  them  for 
a couple  of  hours,  rinse  them  in  several  waters, 
and  scrub  thorn  thoroughly.  Lay  a thin  slice  of 
fat  bacon  at.  tho  bottom  of  a stewpan,  put  in  tho 
truffles,  and  add  half  a tea-spoonl'ul  of  salt,  and 
a littlo  grated  nutmeg,  and,  if  liked,  a carrot,  a 
turnip,  a bunch  of  green  onions,  a bunch  of 
parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  two  or 
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three  cloves,  and  a blade  of  mace.  Half  cover 
the  truffles  with  good  veal  stock,  let  them 
simmer  half  an  hour,  then  add  a bottle  of  dry 
champagne,  and  simmer  for  another  half  hour, 
keeping  them  very  closely  covered.  They  may 
cither  he  drained,  dried,  and  served  cold  m 
a silver  dish,  or  on  a dish  covered  with  a nap- 
kin with  the  sauce  served  cold  in  a tureen, 
or  they  may  he  heated  and  served  hot,  with 
the  liquor,  strained  and  considerably  reduced, 
poured  over  them.  Time  to  stew  the  truffles, 
one  hour. 

Truffles,  Stuffing  of,  for  Sucking 

Pig  (see  Pig,  Sucking,  Stuffing  of  Truffles  for). 

Truffles,  Timbale  of.— Line  a plain 
round  mould  with  good  puff  paste,  fake  six  or 
ei°-ht  large  fresh  truffles ; wash  and  brush  them 
thoroughly,  and  cut  them  into  thin  slices. 
Put  them  into  a small  frying-pan  with  two 
ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  a little  pepper, 
salt,  and  grated  nutmeg,  shake  them  over  a 
brisk  fire,  and  he  careful  not  to  break  them. 
Drain  them,  and  put  them  into  the  mould,  place 
the  cover  on  the  top,  make  a hole  in  the  centre 
for  the  steam  to  escape,  and  hake  in  a hot  oven. 
When  the  pastry  is  done  enough,  make  up  the 
hole,  and  turn  the  timbale  on  a dish.  Make  an 
opening  in  the  top,  and  pour  in  a small  quantity 
of  good,  gravy,  then  lay  a slice  of  truffle  in 
the  opening,  and  serve.  Time  to  fry  the  sliced 
truffle,  five  or  six  minutes. 


Truffles,  To  Prepare  for  Use.— Soak 
the  truffles  for  one  or  two  hours  in  cold  water, 
or  if  necessary  in  lukewarm  water,  to  loosen 
the  earth  from  them.  Einse  them  well  several 
times,  and  brush  them  carefully,  until  they  are 
delicately  clean.  Dry  them  in  a soft  cloth,  and 
pare  them  very  thinly.  The  parings  of  truffles 
should  be  used  for  flavouring  purposes. 


Truffles,  with  Eggs.— Take  a large 
truffle,  clean  and  pare  it,  cut  it  into  small 
pieces,  and  simmer  it  in  a little  butter  over  a 
gentle  fire  for  five  or  six  minutes.  Drain  it, 
and  put  it  into  a clean  stewpan  with  two  ounces 
of  fresh  butter,  half  a dozen  fresh  eggs,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  thick  cream,  and  a little 
pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Stir  this 
mixture  with  a wooden  spoon  over  a gentle  fire 
until  it  begins  to  thicken,  then  draw  it  to  the 
side,  and  heat  it  until  the  eggs  set  without  being 
at  all  hard.  Put  the  preparation  on  a hot  dish, 
and  garnish  with  sippets.  Time,  altogether, 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 


Tsehi,  or  Russian  Soup. — Take  a 
pound  of  nicely-flavoured  sausage  meat.  Make 
it  into  small  halls,  and  fry  those  until  they  are 
slightly  browned  all  over.  Drain  them  from 
the  fat,  put  them  into  a soup  tureen,  and  pour 
over  them  three  pints  of  boiling  soup  prepared 
as  follows : — Mince  two  large  onions  finely,  and 
mix  them  with  a small  cabbage  finely  [sliced. 
Put  the  whole  into  a stewpan  with  a piece  of 
fresh  butter  the  sizo  of  a large  egg,  and  turn 
the  vegetables  about  over  a gentle  fire  until 
they  are  nicely  browned.  Sprinkle  over  them 
two  ounces  of  flour,  and  moisten  the  wholo  with 
three  pints  of  nicely-flavoured  stock.  Stir  tho 
soup  over  the  fire  until  it  boils,  season  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  let  it 


simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour,  skimming  care- 
fully the  whole  of  the  time.  J ust  before  serving, 
put  into  it  a table-spoonful  of  finely-minced 
lean  ham,  a glassful  of  light  wine,  and  three  or 
four  tarragon-leaves  finely  shred.  Serve  very 
hot.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons.  Time, 
half  an  hour  to  simmer  the  soup  after  it  has 
boiled. 

Tunbridge  Cakes. — Eub  two  ounces  of 
fresh  butter  into  half  a pound  of  dried  and 
sifted  flour.  Add  a pinch  of  salt,  four  ounces 
of  powdered  white  sugar,  two  ounces  of  caraway- 
seeds,  and  as  much  water  as  will  he  required,  to 
make  a stiff  paste.  EoE  this  out  very  thin, 
stamp  it  into  small  rounds,  prick  the  surface 
lightly  with  a fork,  and  hake  the  cakes  in  a 
well-heated  oven.  Time  to  bake,  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes,  according  to  size.  Probable 
cost,  6d.  for  this  quantity. 

Tunbridge  Puddings.  — Poll  a pint  of 
new  milk,  and  as  it  rises  in  the  pan  stir  into  it 
gradually  as  much  flour  as  will  make  a thick 
hatter.  Beat  it  until  quite  smooth,  pour  it  out, 
and  when  cold  add  three  well-beaten  eggs,  a 
table-spoonful  of  sugar,  and  two  or  three  drops 
of  almond  ratafia  or  any  other  flavouring. 
Throw  the  hatter  in  spoonfuls  on  a large  floured 
plate,  dredge  the  surface  well  with  flour,  and 
drop  the  pudding’s  into  hot  lard  or  clarified 
fat.  Fry  them  till  they  are  lightly  and  equally 
browned,  and  serve  on  a hot  dish  with  white 
sugar  sifted  thickly  over  them.  Time  to  fry, 
until  brown.  Probable  cost,  9d.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 


TTONr  FISH. 


Tunny.— Tunny  is  a kind  of  fish  slightly 
resembling  the  mackerel : it  is  caught  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  sent  to  other  parts 
preserved  in  oil.  The  flesh  is  delicate  and 
highly  esteemed,  somewhat  resembling  veal. 
To  serve  it,  cut  it  in  thin  slices,  and  arrange 
these  in  rows  overlapping  each  other.  Put 
little  heaps  of  chopped  parsley  and  capers 
round  tho  dish,  pour  a little  fresh  salad  oil  over 
the  fish,  and  serve. 

Turbot. — The  turbot  is  the  most  highly 
esteemed  of  all  flat  fish.  Its  flesh  is  white, 
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rich,  and  gelatinous.  It  is  an  expensive  fish, 
and  sold  hy  size  instead  of  weight.  It  will 
keep  for  a day  or  oven  two  if  lightly  salted. 
The  thick  part  of  tho  fins  and  the  gelatinous 
skin  are  tho  parts  of  tho  fish  most  relished  hy 
epicures.  Tho  thick  slices  from  tho  middle 
of  the  hack  aro  tho  best  parts.  In  preparing 
a turbot  for  dressing  great  care  is  necessary” 
First  empty  tho  fish,  and  cleanse  the  inside. 
Rub  a little  salt  over  the  outside,  as  this  will 
help  to  remove  tho  slime,  then  wash  tho  turbot 
in  several  waters.  Dry  it  with  a cloth,  and 
rub  it  all  over  with  a cut  lemon  to  mako  it 
white..  On  no  account  cut  off  the  fins.  Make 
an  incision  down  the  thickest  part  of  the  middle 
of  the  back,  that  is  the  dark  side  of  the  fish,  in 
order  to  keep  the  skin  on  the  white  side  from 
cracking.  Any  unsightly  red  spots  on  the 
under  side  may  he  removed  hy  rubbing  them 
with  salt  and  lemon-juice.  A turbot  is  usually 
served  the  white  side  uppermost.  Some  cooks 
have  an  idea  that  the  best  slices  are  to  be  found 
on  the  dark  side,  and  therefore  serve  it  back 
upwards.  When  this  is  done  the  fish  is  usually 
garnished.  Turbot  is  at  the  best  from  April  to 
September.  Moderate-sized  fish  are  the  best. 


Turbot  (a  la  Creme  Gratind).— Make  the 
lish  hot  in  some  good  cream  sauce,  according 
to  the  last  recipe.  Arrange  it  neatly  in  a dish 
in  layers,  first  a little  fish,  then  a little  sauce 
and  lot  sauce  be  the  uppermost  layer.  Strew 
seasoned  crumbs  and  grated  parmesan  lightly 
over  the  whole,  pour  over  this  two  or  three 
taWe-spoonfuh  of  very  thick  cream,  and  put 
tho  dish  into  the  oven  to  get  quite  hot.  Brown 
the  surface  with  a salamander  or  red-hot  fire 
shovei,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time,  altogether, 
half  an  hour  or  more. 


Turbot  (a  la  Bechamel).  — This  is  a 
favourite  method  of  dressing  the  remains  of 
boiled  turbot.  Remove  the  flesh  from  the 
bones  while  it  is  still  warm  if  possible,  divide 
it  into  convenient-sized  pieces,  and  take  away 
all  the  skin.  Put  a pint  of  milk  or  cream,  or 
equal  parts  of  either  milk  and  white  stock  or 
milk  and  cream,  into  a stewpan  with  a strip  of 
thin  lemon-rind,  a finely-minced  shallot,  six 
peppercorns,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt. 
Let  it  boil  for  ten  minutes,  then  strain  and 
thicken  it  with  a large  table-spoonful  of  flour 
mixed  smoothly  with  a little  cream  or  butter. 
Stir  the  sauce  over  a gentle  fire  for  five  minutes, 
put  in  the  slices  of  fish,  and  when  they  are 
quite  hot  turn  the  whole  preparation  upon  a 
hot  dish.  A few  oysters  may  be  added  to  the 
sauce  if  liked,  and  if  milk  only  is  used,  the 
sauce  may  be  made  richer  by  adding  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  mixed  with  a little  cream.  If  this 
js  done,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  sauce 
boil  after  the  eggs  are  added.  Garnish  the 
dish  with  sliced  lemon  and  parsley,  or  with 
potato  croquettes  or  toasted  sippets.  Time, 
three  or  four  minutes  to  heat  the  fish  in  tho 
sauce..  Sufficient,  a pound  of  cold  turbot  and 
the  third  of  a pint  of  sauce  for  two  persons. 

Turbot  (u  la  Creme).— Take  the  flesh  from 
the  remains  of  a boiled  turbot,  free  it  from 
bones  and  skin,  and  divide  it  into  neat  pieces, 
season  with  a little  salt,  popper,  and  grated 
nutmeg,  pour  on  it  tho  grated  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  let  it  lie  for  an  hour.  Simmer  half 
a pint  of  new  milk  with  a strip  of  lemon-rind 
and  a bay-leaf  till  it  is  pleasantly  flavoured. 
Strain  it  over  the  fish,  and  let  it  heat  gently. 
Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  mix  them 
smoothly  with  a table-spoonful  of  flour  and 
half  a pint  of  thick  cream.  Stir  this  carefully 
into  tho  sauce,  let  it  get  quito  hot,  but  on  no 
account  allow  it  to  boil.  Servo  immediately. 
Time,  a few  minutes  to  heat  tho  fish  in  tho 
sauce.  Sufficient,  a pound  of  fish  for  one  or 
two  persons. 


TURBOT,  CARVING  OF. 

Turbot  (a  la  Creme  d’Anchois).— Boil  a 
moderate-sized  turbot  in  the  usual  way,  and 
place  it  carefully  on  a hot  dish  without  a 
napkin.  Flavour  a pint  of  rich  melted  butter 
with  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  the  essence  of 
anchovies,  and  add  the  eighth  of  a pint  of  thick 
cream.  Mix  the  sauce  over  the  fire,  and  when  it 
is  nearly  boiling  pour  it  over  the  fish.  Sprinkle 
a table-spoonful  of  chopped  capers  or  gherkins 
upon  the  surface,  garnish  the  dish  with  a 
border  of  new  potatoes,  and  serve  very  hot- 
Time,  a few  minutes  to  heat  the  sauce.  Suf- 
ficient, this  quantity  of  sauce  for  a moderate- 
sized fish. 

Turbot  and  Lobster  Sauce.— Choose 
a very  white  and  fine-skinned  turbot  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  dinner,  or  an  hour  if 
the  turbot  is  very  large,  put  it  into  boiling 
water  and  salt  with  lemon  slices  over  it ; start 
it  very  quick  ; when  it  begins  to  boil,  draw  the 
pan  on  the  side  of  the  fire.  If  the  turbot  boils 
too  fast,  it  will  be  woolly.  When  you  have 
ascertained  with  your  knife  that  it  is  quite 
done,  serve  with  green  parsley  on  the  broken 
places,  and  put  round  the  dish  some  horse- 
radish scraped  fine ; serve  the  lobster  sauce 
separately  in  a boat.  Make  an  aperture  in  the 
back  of  the  turbot,  and  it  will  be  the  sooner- 
done. 

Turbot,  Baked. — Empty,  wash,  and  dry 
a moderate-sized  turbot.  Rub  the  inside  of  the 
dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  baked  with  butter,  and 
sprinkle  upon  it  a little  pepper  and  salt,  grated 
nutmeg,  and  finely-chopped  parsley.  Place  the 
turbot  upon  this,  and  sprinkle  a little  more 
seasoning  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fish.  Put 
two  or  three  ounces  of  butter  broken  in  little 
pieces  hero  and  there  upon  it,  dredge  it  well 
with  flour,  and  add  two  glassfuls  of  light  winey 
and,  if  it  is  nt  hand,  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  oyster-broth  or  mushroom-juice.  Bake  tho 
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fish  in  a moderate  oven,  and  when  it  is  done 
enough  lift  it  carefully  upon  the  dish  on  which 
it  is  to  he  served,  keep  it  hot,  and  prepare  the 
sauce  as  follows : — Pour  the  liquor  from  the 
baking-dish  into  a saucepan,  thicken  with  a 
little  flour  and  butter,  stir  over  the  fire  for 
a minute  or  two,  and  then  serve  in  a tureen. 
The  sauce  may  be  varied  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  essence  of  anchovy,  nutmeg,  cayenne,  and 
lemon- juice;  or  a little  white  sauce  may  be 
added,  or  a dozen  mushrooms,  or  a dozen 
scalded  and  bearded  oysters.  Garnish  the  turbot 
with  scraped  horseradish  and  sliced  lemon  or 
fried  bread  or  green  parsley.  Time  to  bake 
the  turbot,  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  according 
to  size.  Probable  cost,  uncertain.  Sufficient,  a 
moderate-sized  turbot  for  five  or  six  persons. 


Turbot,  Boiled. — Empty  the  fish,  wash 
it  inside  with  scrupulous  nicety,  then  remove 
the  scales  and  gills,  and  trim  the  fins,  but  do 
not  cut  them  off,  as  the  gelatinous  parts  about 
them  are  esteemed  a great  delicacy.  Pub  a 
little  salt  all  over  the  outside  of  the  fish — this 
will  make  the  slime  come  off  more  easily,  and 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  soaking  the  fish. 
Wash  it  until  it  is  as  clean  as  possible.  Dry  it, 
and  rub  it  with  a cut  lemon  or  a little  vinegar. 
Draw  a sharp  knife  just  through  the  skin  in 
the  thickest  part  of  the  middle  of  the  back  on 
the  dark  side  of  the  fish.  This  is  to  keep  the 
skin  from  cracking  on  the  white  side.  Put  as 
much  cold  water  as  wall  be  required  to  cover 
the  fish  into  a turbot-kettle,  and  dissolve  in  this 
a little  salt  in  the  proportion  of  six  ounces  of 
salt  to  a gallon  of  water.  Bring  the  water  to 
the  boil  and  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Lay 
the  turbot  on  the  fish- drainer  the  white  side 
up,  lower  it  into  the  boiling  water,  draw  it  back 
at  once,  and  simmer  the  fish  very  gently  until 
it  is  done  enough.  As  soon  as  this  point  is 
reached,  take  it  up,  drain  the  water  from  it, 
and  slip  it,  the  white  side  up,  upon  a hot 
dish  covered  with  a napkin  or  fish-paper. 
Garnish  with  parsley,  cut  lemon,  and  scraped 
horseradish,  and  if  it  should  happen  unfor- 
tunately that  the  fish  is  at  all  cracked,  lay 
two  or  three  little  pieces  of  parsley  upon  it, 
so  as  to  cover  the  crack.  Plain  melted  butter, 
shrimp  sauce,  anchovy  sauce,  Dutch  sauce,  and 
lobster  sauce  may  all  be  served  wdth  boiled 
turbot.  When  lobster  sauce  is  used,  a little  of 
the  spawn  may  bo  rubbed  through  a sieve  and 
sprinkled  over  the  fish.  Somo  cooks  have  an 
idea  that  the  best  parts  of  tho  fish  lie  in  the 
back,  therefore  they  dish  tho  turbot  with  the 
dark  side  uppermost.  However  this  may  bo, 
tho  turbot  looks  best  with  the  white  side  on 
the  top.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  timo 
for  boiling,  as  turbot  varies  much  in  thickness 
as  well  as  in  size.  When  the  flesh  appears  to 


shrink  from  the  bone  it  is  done,  and  it  should 
be  carefully  watched,  as  if  it  boils  too  long  it 
will  be  broken  and  spoilt.  Time,  a moderate- 
sized  turbot,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  to  simmer 
gently  from  the  time  the  water  boils ; large, 
twenty  to  thirty-five  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
uncertain. 

Turbot,  Broiled. — Clean  a small  turbot, 
and  dry  it  well.  Lay  it  on  a dish,  sprinkle  a 
littlo  pepper  and  salt  on  it,  and  pom-  over  it  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  oil  and  two  of  vinegar  ov 
lemon- juice.  When  it  is  to  be  dressed  place  it 
in  a double  gridiron,  and  broil  it  over  a slow 
clear  fire.  Turn  it  every  five  or  six  minutes, 
and  on  each  occasion  brush  it  over  with  the 
marinade  in  the  dish.  When  it  is  done  enough 
— that  is,  when  the  flesh  will  leave  the  bone 
easily — put  it  upon  a hot  dish,  and  pour  over  it 
some  good  white  sauce,  or  oyster  sauce,  os 
mussel  sauce.  Garnish  with  parsley  and  prawns. 
Time  to  broil,  about  half  an  hour. 

Turbot,  Broiled  (another  way). — Mari- 
nade the  turbot  in  sweet  oil,  salt,  pepper,  &c., 
and  broil  it  on  a slow  fire : it  cannot  be  suf- 
ficiently done  in  this  way  in  less  than  an  hour. 
When  you  serve,  cover  with  caper  sauce,  which 
is  to  be  made  as  follows : — Make  some  melted 
butter  with  a little  glaze  in  it ; when  melted, 
throw  in  some  essence  of  anchovies,  a few  capers, 
and  a drop  of  vinegar.  Then  give  a good 
seasoning,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  the  fish. 

Turbot,  Broiled, -with  Caper  Sauce. 

■ — Take  a small  fish  emptied  and  washed,  make 
an  incision  in  the  back  down  to  the  bone  ; then 
wipe  it  quite  dry ; next  lay  it  in  a dish  to  steep 
in  salt,  pepper,  and  sweet  oil ; put  in  very  little 
oil,  as  it  requires  only  sufficient  to  prevent  it 
from  drying.  Half  an  hour,  or  even  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  before  dinner-time,  broil 
the  fish  over  a slow  fire  on  both  sides,  and  serve 
up  with  caper  sauce. 

Turbot,  Carving  of. — Bun  the  fish-knife 
down  from  a to  b,  quite  through  the  bone  ( see 
Fig.  p.  1000) ; then  cut  slices  in  the  direction 
of  the  dotted  lines  c e and  c d. 

Turbot,  Choosing  of.— A middle-sized 
fish  is  the  best.  Turbot  ought  to  be  thick  and 
of  a cream-coloured  white.  If  of  a bluish  tint 
and  thin  it  is  not  good.  The  flesh  ought  to  feel 
springy  under  pressure  from  the  finger.  Some- 
times turbot  is  slightly  disfigured  by  having 
two  or  three  red  spots  on  the  under  side,  and 
may  be  bought  at  a cheaper  rate  in  consequence. 
These  spots  often  disappear  when  they  are 
rubbed  with  salt  and  lemon.  Turbot  is  at  its 
best  from  April  to  September. 

Turbot,  Cold,  To  Serve  a Second 
Time.— Turbot  is  so  delicious  and  so  ex- 
pensive that  none  of  it  should  be  wasted.  The 
cold  remains  may  be  served  in  various  ways,  the 
different  recipes  for  which  are  here  given.  They 
may  be  warmed  in  whito  sauce  {see  Turbot  a la 
Bechamel  and  a la  Creme) , served  with  bread- 
crumbs {see  Turbot  a la  Cremo  Gratine) ; they 
may  bo  mado  into  salad  {see  Turbot  Salad),  or 
curried,  or  pickled,  or  scalloped,  or  made  into 
croquettes,  or  into  a turbot  pie,  or  into  patties 
or  vol-au-vonts,  or  cut  into  neat  pieces,  and 
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florvod  cold  with  shrimp  chutney.  The  follow- 
in"  is  n simple  and  oxcollont  recipo  for  dressing 
cold  turbot  a second  time : — Remove  the  skin 
and  tho  bones,  and  divide  the  flesh  into  neat 
pieces  convenient  for  sorving.  Warm  any  cold 
sauco  that  may  bo  left,  and  stir  in  with  it  a 
fourth  of  its  quantity  in  milk  or  cream,  and 
add  a few  drops  of  anchovy  essence  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt.  Put  tho  pieces  of  fish  into  the 
sauce,  and  lot  them  heat  through,  but  do  not 
lot  them  boil.  Serve  the  fish  very  hot.  Time, 
three  or  four  minutbs  to  heat  tho  fish. 

Turbot,  Cold,  with.  Shrimp  Chut- 
ney.— Lift  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  free  it 
from  slrin,  and  divide  it  into  neat  pieces.  Lay 
it  on  a dish,  garnish  with  green  parsley,  and 
send  the  following  preparation  to  table  with  it : 
— Shell  a pint  of  fresh  shrimps,  mince  them 
finely,  pound  them  to  a smooth  paste,  and 
season  with  cayenne  and  a little  salt  if  re- 
quired. Mix  with  them  lucca  oil  and  best 
vinegar,  enough  to  make  a smooth  paste.  The 
proper  proportions  are  one  spoonful  of  vinegar 
to  two  of  oil,  but  in  regard  to  this  individual 
taste  must  be  consulted.  The  chutney  when 
finished  should  be  of  the  consistency  of  thick 
boiled  custard.  A little  finely-minced  shallot 
may  be  added  or  not. 

Turbot,  Cooking  of.— With  a celebrated 
gastronomic  philosopher,  the  turbot  is  the  king 
of  fish,  especially  in  Lent,  as  it  is  then  of 
most  majestic  size.  You  may  serve  up  salmon 
with  as  much  ornament  as  you  will,  but  a 
turbot  asks  for  nothing  but  aristocratic  sim- 
plicity. On  the  day  after  he  makes  his  first 
appearance,  it  is  quite  another  affair.  It  may 
be  then  disguised ; and  the  best  manner  of 
effecting  this  is  to  dress  him  a la  Bechamel,  a 
preparation  thus  called  from  the  Marquis  de 
Bechamel,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  for 
ever  immortalised  himself  by  this  one  ragout. 

Turbot  Croquettes. — Take  the  remains 
of  cold  turbot ; free  the  flesh  from  skin  and 
bone,  mince  finely,  season  with  salt,  cayenne, 
and  grated  nutmeg,  and  add  an  equal  weight 
of  bread-crumbs  moistened  with  very  thick 
white  sauce — or,  failing  this,  hot  milk — a 
littlo  chopped  parsley,  and  enough  butter  to 
form  a smooth  paste.  Form  tho  mixture  into 
small  balls  or  cones.  Dip  these  first  into 
beaten  egg,  and  afterwards  into  bread-crumbs, 
and  fry  them  in  hot  fat  till  they  are  lightly  and 
equally  browned  all  over.  Drain  them  from 
the  fat,  and  serve  neatly  arranged  on  a napkin. 
Garnish  the  dish  with  parsley,  and  send  good 
fish  sauco  to  table  in  a tureen.  Time  to  fry 
the  croquettes,  five  or  six  minutes. 

Turbot,  Curried. — Peel  and  mince  ftnoly 
a largo  onion,  and  fry  it  in  butter  till  it  is 
quite  tender.  Rub  it  through  a sieve,  and  mix 
smoothly  with  the  pulp  a tea-spoonful  of 
ground  rice,  a tablo-spoonful  of  curry-paste  or 
powder,  tho  strained  juice  of  a lemon,  and  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  good  stock,  and  simmer  the 
sauco  very  gently  for  ton  or  twelve  minutes. 
Add  a littlo  salt  if  necessary,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  thick  cream.  Put  in  about  a 
pound  of  cold-dressed  turbot,  already  freed 
from  skin  and  bone,  and  divided  into  pioces 


an  inch  square.  Let  tho  fish  get  quite  hot,  and 
serve  the  curry  on  a hot  dish,  with  a wall  of 
boiled  rice  round  it.  Time,  altogether,  half  an 
hour. 

Turbot  Fillets.— A small  turbot  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  or  if  a turbot  is  larger 
than  is  required  for  immediate  use,  it  may  bo 
cut  in  halves,  one  half  may  bo  filleted,  and  the 
other  half  dressed  in  a different  way.  Clean 
and  dry  the  fish,  and  raise  tho  flesh  from  the 
bones  with  a sharp  knife.  Take  off  the  dark 
skin,  but  leave  the  white  skin  untouched. 
Divide  tho  meat  into  neat  pieces  the  size  and 
shape  of  small  cutlets,  and  either  fry,  stew, 
or  bake  them.  To  fry  them,  dip  them  into 
beaten  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  fry  in  hot  fat 
till  they  are  lightly  browned,  drain  them, 
serve  neatly  arranged  like  cutlets  on  a folded 
napkin,  and  garnish  with  fried  parsley.  To 
bake  them,  put  a pound  of  the  filleted  meat, 
arranged  in  a single  layer,  into  a baking- 
dish  with  two  ounces  of  sweet  butter,  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  and  the  strained  juice  of  a 
lemon.  Put  them  in  a brisk  oven,  baste  well 
with  the  liquor,  and  bake  until  done  enough. 
Dish  them  as  before.  To  stew  them,  remove 
all  the  slrin  from  the  fish,  dredge  the  fillets 
with  some  flour,  and  fry  them  till  they  are 
lightly  browned.  Put  them  into  the  stewpan, 
and  pour  over  them  as  much  nicely-seasoned 
stock  as  will  cover  them.  Let  them  stew 
gently  until  done  enough.  Lift  them  out  of 
the  sauce  with  a fish-slice,  lay  them  on  a hot 
dish,  and  keep  them  warm.  Skim  the  gravy, 
thicken  with  a spoonful  of  brown  thickening, 
add  a spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup  and  a 
glassful  of  light  wine,  let  it  boil  up.  and  strain 
it  over  tho  fish.  Serve  very  hot.  Time  to  fry 
the  fillets,  five  or  six  minutes;  to  bake  them, 
about  twenty  minutes;  to  stew  them,  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes. 

Turbot,  Fillets  of  (au  Gratin). — Take 
the  remains  of  dressed  fish.  Free  it  from  skin 
and  bone,  and  divide  it  into  small  neat  fillets. 
Mince  three  or  four  button  mushrooms  finely, 
mix  with  them  a table-spoonful  of  chopped 
parsley  and  half  a shallot  finelj’  minced. 
Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  fry  them 
over  a gentle  fire  till  they  are  soft.  Spread 
them  at  the  bottom  of  a small  thickly -buttered 
silver — or,  failing  this,  tin — baking-dish,  lay 
the  pieces  of  fish  upon  them,  and  cover 
with  a thick  layer  of  finely -grated  bread- 
crumbs. Stick  little  pieces  of  butter  here  and 
there  on  the  top,  moisten  the  fish  with  a littlo 
light  wine,  and  bake  in  a brisk  oven.  If  ne- 
cessary, brown  the  surface  by  holding  a red- 
hot  shovol  over  it,  or  putting  it  before  tho  fire 
for  a minute  or  two,  and  just  before  sending 
tho  dish  to  table  squeeze  tho  juice  of  a lemon 
over  tho  fish.  Timo  to  bake,  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes. 

Turbot,  Patties  or  Vol-au-vents  of. 

— Lino  some  patty-pans  with  good  puff-paste, 
or  make  some  small  vol-au-vents  according  to 
tho  direcl.ons  already  given  ( see  Puff-Paste. 
Vol-au-vents  of).  Bake  them,  and  while  still 
hot  fill  them  with  tho  following  preparation  s 
—Take  the  white  meat  of  the  turljot  freed 
from  skin  and  bone,  mince  it  finely,  ana 
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season  with  popper  and  salt.  W m o “ 
stowpan  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  thick 
cream,  the  quantity  to  be  regulated  by  that  o 
the  fish.  Thicken  the  cream  by  boiling  it  with 
a slice  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  when  it  is 
quite  hot  put  the  minced  fish  into _ it  that  it 
may  heat  also.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  seasoned  mince  should  be  of  a good  con- 
sistency, or  it  will  soak  through  the  pastry. 
Fill  the  hot  patties  or  the  hot  vol-au-vents  with 
the  hot  mince,  and  serve  on  a neatly-folded 
napkin.  Time,  a few  minutes  to  prepare  the 
mince. 


Turbot,  Pickled— Take  the  remains  of 
a dressed  turbot;  lift  the  flesh  from  the  bones 
in  large  pieces,  and  put  these  in  a deep  chsh. 
Put  the  bones  and  trimmings  into  a saucepan 
with  a pint  of  water,  and  add  an  onion  stuck 
with  two  cloves,  a small  turnip  and  carrot,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  and  a bay- 
leaf.  Simmer  these  gently  for  half  an  hour, 
then  add  a glassful  of  sherry,  or,  if  preferred,  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  vinegar.  Let  the  liquoi 
cool,  and  strain  it  over  the  fish.  Serve  quite 
cold.  Time  to  boil  the  pickle,  half  an  hour. 


Turbot  Pie. — Take  the  remains  of  cold 
turbot,  free  the  white  flesh  from  skin  and  bone, 
tear  it  into  flakes,  and  season  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  a small  portion  of  powdered  mace. 
Spread  it  at  the  bottom  of  a thickly-buttered 
baking-dish,  and  pour  over  it  any  sauce  that 
was  left  with  it,  either  melted  butter,  white 
sauce,  oyster  sauce,  or  any  other  kind.  If 
there  is  no  cold  sauce,  put  two  or  three  ounces 
of  clarified  butter  over  the  fish.  Mash  some 
potatoes  with  hot  milk  and  a little  butter,  and 
spread  a layer  of  these  fully  an  inch  and  a half 
deep  over  the  fish.  Hough  the  top  with  a fork, 
and  heat  the  pie  in  a brisk  oven.  .If  it  is  not 
nicely  browned  on  the  top,  put  it  in  front 
of  a clear  fire  for  a few  minutes  before  sending 
it  to  table,  or  hold  a salamander  or  a red-hot 
fire-shovel  over  it.  Serve  very  hot.  Time  to 
bake  the  pie,  about  half  an  hour. 


Turbot,  Roe  of.  — Handle  the  roe  as 
lightly  as  possible.  Blanch  and  cut  it  into 
slices.  Put  it  into  a buttered  dish,  bake  it 
until  done  enough,  and  keep  it  well  basted 
during  the  process.  Put  it  on  a hot  dish,  and 
pour  over  it  as  much  nicely-flavoured  white 
sauce  as  will  cover  it.  Garnish  the  dish  with 
parsley  and  sliced  lemon,  and  serve  very  hot. 
Time  to  bake  the  roe,  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
minutes.  Sufficient  for  a small  dish. 


Turbot  Salad. — The  remains  of  dressed 
turbot  will  make  a most  delicious  salad.  Lift 
the  flesh  from  the  bones,  free  it  from  skin  and 
bone,  and  divide  it  into  pieces  an  inch  and  a 
half  square.  Season  those  slightly  with  popper, 
salt,  oil,  and  vinegar,  cover  the  dish  on  which 
they  arc,  and  leave  them  in  a cool  place  till 
wanted.  Wash  two  large  fresh  lettuces  or 
any  suitable  salad.  Dry  them  perfectly  by 
putting  them  in  small  quantities  at  a time  into 
a clean  cloth,  then  taking  this  up  loosely  by  the 
four  comers  and  shaking  the  inoisturo  from 
the  leaves.  Cut  them  into  neat  pieces  half  an 
inch  broad,  and  leave  them  in  an  airy  place  till 
wanted.  Boat  the  raw  yolks  of  two  fresh  eggs 


for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  mix  with  them  a 
spoonful  of  mixed  mustard,  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  salt,  and  a little  white  pepper.  Add  first 
by  drops  and  afterwards  by  tea- spoonfuls  four 
tablo-spoonfuls  of  lucca  oil,  and  beat  the  sauce 
well  for  a minute  between  every  addition. 
Afterwards  stir  in  gradually  a tea-spoonful  of 
good  French  vinegar  and  a few  drops  of 
tarragon  vinegar.  Add  more  oil  and  vinegar 
in  the  same  proportions  until  the  sauce  is  of 
the  consistency  of  thiok  boiled  custard.  Leave 
it  in  a cool  place  till  wanted.  Arrange  the 
salad  just  before  it  is  to  be  sent  to  table.  First 
put  a layer  of  lettuce  lightly  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dish.  Put  some  turbot  upon  it,  and  repeat 
until  the  materials  are  used.  Garnish  the  dish 
in  any  way  that  may  be  preferred  with  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  sliced  cucumber,  beetroot,  olives, 
filleted  anchovies,  &c.  Pour  the  sauce  over  at 
the  last  moment,  and  in  arranging  the  salad 
pour  a small  quantity  of  sauce  over  each  layer 
of  fish.  Time,  half  an  hour  to  prepare  the 
sauce.  It  is  better  for  being  made  an  hour  or 
two  before  it  is  wanted. 

Turbot,  Sauce  for.— Turbot  may  be 
served  with  plain  melted  butter,  lobster  sauce, 
Dutch  sauce,  parsley  sauce,  white  sauce,  shrimp 
' sauce,  muscle  sauce,  or  Italian  sauce.  It  is 
very  good  eaten  cold  with  sliced  cucumber  and 
salad  sauce.  The  great  French  cook  Careme 
never  sent  any  other  sauce  than  melted  butter 
to  table  with  turbot. 

Turbot,  Scalloped.— Take  the  remains 
of  cold  turbot,  lift  the  flesh  from  the  bones, 
and  remove  the  skin.  Weigh  the  white  meat, 
and  for  each  pound  allow  six  ounces  of  grated 
bread-crumbs  seasoned  with  salt,  cayenne,  and 
grated  nutmeg.  Cut  the  fish  into  small  pieces, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  mix  with 
it  either  a table-spoonful  of  cold  sauce  or 
two  ounces  of  clarified  butter.  Butter  some 
scallop-shells  rather  thickly.  Place  a layer  of 
seasoned  crumbs  at  the  bottom  of  each,  then 
lay  in  the  fish,  and  sprinkle  more  crumbs 
thickly  on  the  top.  Lay  little  pieces  of  butter 
here  and  there  on  the  surface,  and  put  the 
shells  in  a brisk  oven.  When  they  are  quite 
hot  lift  them  out,  and  serve  the  fish  in  the 
shells  neatly  arranged  on  a folded  napkin. . If 
scallop-shells  are  not  at  hand,  a small  baking- 
dish  may  be  used  instead.  If  preferred,  the 
same  quantity  of  mashed  potatoes  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  bread-crumbs.  Time  to  bake 
the  fish  in  the  shells,  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Turbot,  Stewed. — Take  a small  turbot, 
clean  it  perfectly,  dry  it  well,  and  cut  it  into 
thin  slices.  Make  a sauce  of  thin  melted 
butter  boilod  up  with  a little  salt  and  cayenne, 
a filleted  anchovy,  a dessert-spoonful  of  mush- 
room ketchup,  a tea-spoonful  of  walnut  pieklo, 
and  a glassful  of  claret.  Fry  the  slices  of  fish 
in  hot  fat  till  they  are  lightly  browned.  Drain 
them,  and  put  them  into  tho  sauce.  Let  them 
simmer  gently  for  five  minutes.  Take  them 
up  carefully  with  a fish-slice  so  as  not  to  break 
them,  lay  them  on  a hot  dish,  pour  tho  sauce 
over  them,  and  servo  immediately.  Garnish 
with  sliced  lemon.  Timo  to  fry  the  fish,  fivo 
minutes ; to  simmer  it  in  tho  sauce,  five 
minutes. 
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Turbot,  Timbales  of  (a  la  Veniticnne). 
— This  is  a dish  made  of  tho  remains  of  turbot. 
It  requires  but  littlo  of  the  flesh  of  the  fish. 
Cut  whatever  is  left  of  tho  turbot  into  dice  as 
small  as  possible.  To  make  the  sauce,  take  throo 
spoonfuls  of  hot  bechamel,  to  which  add  a good 
lump  of  butter,  salt,  tine  white  pepper,  a little 
parsley  chopped  very  lino  and  well  squeezed  in  a 
towel  that  it  may  not  give  a green  colour  to 
the  sauce ; then  add  a littlo  cavice.  Keep  stir- 
ring your  sauce,  which  is  generally  called 
working  it.  The  French  term  is  vanner — 
taking  up  the  sauce  in  a spoon,  and  pouring 
it  perpendicularly  into  the  stewpan,  repeat- 
ing the  operation  frequently  and  very  quick 
to  make  the  sauce  transparent.  When  it 
is  mellow,  and  of  a good  taste,  throw  in  tho 
turbot  which  you  have  cut  into  dice,  keep  it 
hot,  and  when  ready  for  sending  to  table  gar- 
nish the  little  timbales  with  the  turbot.  Let 
them  lay  for  a moment  in  the  oven,  and  serve 
hot. 

Turesicus. — Take  part  of  a cold  boiled  leg 
of  mutton,  mince  it  very  fine,  mix  it  with  rice, 
season  very  lightly  with  black  pepper,  add  salt, 
and  make  it  into  balls  the  size  of  a small  egg. 
Tie  each  ball  separately  in  a cabbage-leaf,  boil 
it  about  half  an  hour,  and  serve  at  once  very 
hot. 

Turin  Cakes. — Blanch  two  ounces  of 
sweet  almonds  and  four  bitter  ones,  and  pound 
them  to  a paste  with  the  white  of  an  egg.  Beat 
the  yolks  of  five  fresh  eggs,  and  work  in  with 
them  gradually  the  almond  paste  and  eight 
ounces  of  powdered  white  sugar.  When  these 
ingredients  are  well  beaten,  add  an  ounce  of 
potato-flour,  two  ounces  of  fine  flour,  and  the 
well-whisked  whites  of  the  eggs.  Pour  the 
preparation  into  buttered  and  sugared  tartlet- 
tins,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Time  to 
bake,  about  half  an  hour,  according  to  size. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  for  this  quantity. 

Turkey. — The  turkey  is  highly  esteemed 
and  usually  commands  a high  price,  especially 
at  Christmas,  when  most  extravagant  prices 
are  often  demanded  and  obtained  for  large, 
well-fed  birds.  Turkeys  are  in  season  from 
September  to  March,  and  are  at  their  best  in 
December  and  January.  If  the  weather  is 
suitable,  they  should  be  hung  fully  a week 
before  being  dressed.  In  very  cold  weather, 
care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  frozen  in 
hanging,  and  if  this  is  tho  case,  they  should  be 
brought  into  a warm  place  for  some  hours 
before  being  cooked,  or  they  will  be  spoilt. 
Tho  hen  bird  is  considered  the  best.  Brillat 
Savarin  says : — “ The  turkey  is  tho  largest,  and 
if  not  tho  most  delicate,  at  least  the  most 
savoury,  of  domestic  poultry.  It  enjoys  the 
singular  advantage  of  assembling  round  it  every 
class  of  society.  When  our  farmers  and  wine- 
growers rcgalo  themselves  on  a winter’s  even- 
ing, what  do  wo  see  roasting  before  tho  kitchen 
fire,  close  to  which  the  white-clothed  table  is 
sot  ? A turkey.  When  the  useful  tradesman, 
or  the  hard-worked  artist,  invites  a few  friends 
to  an  occasional  treat,  what  dish  is  ho  oxpoctod 
to  sot  boforo  them  ? A nico  roast  turkey  stuffed 
with  sausage  meat  and  Lyons  chestnuts.  And 
in  our  highest  gastronomical  society,  when 


politics  are  obliged  to  give  way  to  dissertations 
on  matters  ox  taste,  what  is  desired,  what  is 
awaited,  what  is  looked  out  for  at  the  second 
course  P A truffled  turkey.  In  my  1 Secret 
Memoirs,’  I find  sundry  notes  recording  tliat 
on  many  occasions  its  restorative  juice  has 
illumined  diplomatic  faces  of  the  highest  emi- 
nence.” 

Turkey,  Blanquette  of.— Cut  tho 

meat  from  the  remains  of  a dressed  turkey  into 
neat  slices,  cover  these  with  a cloth,  and  set 
them  in  a cool  place  till  wanted.  Put  the 
bones  and  trimmings  into  a saucepan  with  two 
ounces  of  lean  ham  or  a piece  of  bacon-rind,  a 
small  onion  finely-minced,  a blade  of  mace,  and 
as  much  cold  stock  or  water  as  will  cover  them. 
Let  all  simmer  gently  together  for  half  an  hour 
or  more.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  put  it  back 
into  the  saucepan  with  half  a gill  of  thick 
cream,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  finely-minced 
lemon-rind,  and  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  grated 
nutmeg.  Let  the  sauce  simmer  for  ten  minutes, 
put  in  the  slices  of  turkey,  let  them  heat  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  then  add  gradually  the 
well-beaten  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  be  careful  to 
mix  a little  of  the  sauce  with  the  egg  in  a basin 
before  putting  it  to  the  rest.  Stir  gently  for 
a few  minutes  till  the  sauce  is  set,  but  on  no 
account  allow  it  to  boil  after  the  egg  is  added. 
Servo  the  preparation  on  a hot  dish  with  toasted 
sippets  round  it.  Time,  altogether,  about  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold 
turkey,  9d.  Sufficient,  with  a pound  of  meat, 
for  two  or  three  persons. 

Turkey,  Boiled. — There  is  an  old  pro- 
verb which  says  that  turkey  boiled  is  turkey 
spoiled,  but  in  this  couplet  there  is  more  rhyme 
than  reason,  as  a boiled  turkey  forms  a dainty 
dish  most  acceptable  to  persons  with  delicate 
stomachs,  who  fear  the  richness  cf  the  roasted 
bird,  and  also  presents  an  agreeable  change  to 
those  who  during  the  Christmas  festivities  are 
tired  of  having  roasted  turkey  constantly  set 
before  them.  A boiled  turkey  is  prepared  as 
follows : — Take  a plump  hen  turkey  which  has 
hung  for  five  or  six  days  (weather  permitting), 
pluck,  singe,  and  draw  it,  fill  it  with  veal  or 
oyster  forcemeat,  or  with  chestnuts,  truss  it  for 
boiling,  and  remember  to  draw  the  legs  into 
the  body,  and  bind  it  securely  with  tape. 
Dredge  flour  over  it,  put  it  into  an  oval  pan 
with  warm  water  just  sufficient  to  cover  it,  and 
put  with  it  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a carrot,  an 
onion  stuck  with  four  cloves,  a dozen  pepper- 
corns, a few  sticks  of  celery,  and  a bunch  of 
parsley.  Bring  it  slowly  to  the  boil,  skim  the 
liquor  carefully,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently 
until  the  turkey  is  tender.  Take  it  up,  drain 
it  for  a moment,  serve  on  a hot  dish,  pour  a 
little  melted  butter  or  white  sauce  over  it,  as 
all  tho  company  may  not  prefer  oyster  sauce, 
and  send  parsley  and  butter,  celery  sauce, 
oyster  sauce,  chestnut  sauce,  Dutch  sauce,  or 
oven  good  melted  butter  flavoured  with  horse- 
radish, to  table  with  it.  A small  ham  boiled, 
a red  tongue,  or  even  a good  cheek  of  bacon 
are  all  suitable  accompaniments  to  boiled 
turkey,  and  the  dish  containing  it  may  be 
garnished  with  bacon  and  sliced  tongue,  or 
with  Bliccd  lemon  and  parsley,  forcemeat  balls, 
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or  barberries.  Many  cooks  wrap  the  turkey  in 
a floured  cloth  before  putting  it  in  to  boil,  but 
this  spoils  the  stock,  and  will  bo  rendered, 
unnecessary  if  the  scum  is  carefully  removed 
as  it  rises.  Time  to  simmer  gently — a turkey 
weighing  ten  pounds,  two  horns  from  the  time 
the  water  reaches  the  boiling  point ; fifteen 
pounds,  two  hours  and  v.  half.  Probable  cost, 
6s.  to  12s.,  excepting  at  Christmas. 

Turkey,  Boiled,  and  Stuffed  with. 
Tongue. — Take  a small  boiled  pickled  tongue. 
Cut  off  the  root  entirely,  leaving  only  a small 
portion  of  the  fat.  Pluck,  draw,  singe,  and 
bone  a turkey,  and  cut  off  the  legs,  but  not  the 
wings.  Nearly  fill  the  inside  with  good  veal 
forcemeat,  push  the  tongue  into  the  centre  of 
the  stuffing,  and  sew  the  skin  over  the  back 
securely.  Truss  the  bird  firmly,  and  restore  it 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  original  shape. 
Cover  the  breast  with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon, 
tie  the  bird  in  a clean  white  cloth,  and  boil  it 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  the  last 
recipe,  being  careful  to  simmer  it  very  gently, 
for  fear  the  skin  should  break.  Serve  it  hot  or 
cold  with  white  or  celery  sauce,  and  in  carving 
cut  slices  across  the  breast,  so  that  turkey, 
tongue,  and  forcemeat  may  be  served  together. 
If  this  dish  is  intended  for  supper,  let  the 
turkey  stand  in  a cool  place  for  an  hour  or  two, 
then  pour  over  it  some  good  white  sauce  luke- 
warm, ornament  with  cut  lemon,  truffle,  &c.,  and 
garnish  the  dish  with  aspic  jelly,  lemon,  and 
parsley. 

Turkey,  Boning  of.— Boning  poultry  is 
a difficult  business  for  the  inexperienced,  and 
generally  speaking  is  best  left  to  the  poulterer. 
Written  instructions  for  its  accomplishment  are 
almost  valueless,  and  the  knowledge  gained 
from  them  is  worth  very  little  compared  to  that 
which  may  be  derived  from  once  watching  an 
experienced  cook  perform  the  operation.  Tur- 
keys are  usually  boned  without  the  skin  being 
cut  up  the  back.  To  do  this  the  joints  are 
loosened  inside  the  bird,  the  flesh  raised  with  a 
short  sharp-pointed  knife,  and  the  bones  drawn 
out  gradually,  the  flesh  being  laid  back,  until 
the  body  is  turned  inside  out,  when  the  boning 
may  be  easily  finished.  When  a turkey  has 
been  boned,  the  legs  and  wings  are  generally 
drawn  into  the  body  of  the  bird,  and  care  must 
be  taken  to  simmer  and  then  to  cool  the  bird 
very  gently,  for  fear  the  skin  should  burst. 

Turkey,  Braised. — An  old  turkey  is 
never  so  good  as  a young  one.  When,  however, 
a young  one  cannot  be  obtained,  the  old  one 
will  bo  more  likely  to  give  satisfaction  if  it  is 
braised  than  if  it  is  roasted.  Pluck  and  singe 
the  bird,  cut  off  the  neck  and  legs,  empty  it, 
and  save  the  heart,  liver,  and  gizzard.  Cut  tho 
nock  into  three  pieces,  clean  and  scald  the  legs 
and  the  gizzard,  and  peel  off  the  outer  scaly 
skin  from  the  legs  and  tho  thick  inner  skin 
from  the  gizzard.  Cover  tho  bird  with  thin 
slices  of  unsmoked  fat  bacon,  and  tie  it  round 
with  twine  to  keep  it  in  shape.  Put  threo  or 
four  slices  of  bacon  into  a braising-pan,  lay  the 
turkey  on  these,  and  put  in  with  it  tho  giblets 
and  trimmings  of  the  turkey,  and  a calf’s 
foot  cut  in  two,  or  two  sheep’s  trotters,  together 


with  four  onions  stuck  with  three  cloves,  three 
carrots,  a parsnip,  two  bay-leaves,  a bunch  o 
parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a little  salt  ana 
pepper,  and  half  a clove  of  garlic,  it  liked. 
Some  cooks  add  one  or  two  glassfuls  of  wine  and 
a glassful  of  brandy,  but  these  are  unnecessary. 
Lay  two  or  three  slices  of  bacon  over  the  tur- 
key, and  almost  cover  it  with  good  stock.  Put 
the  lid  on  the  stewpan,  and  simmer  its  contents 
very  gently  from  four  to  six  hours,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  bird.  If  an  ordinary  stewpan 
is  used  instead  of  a proper  braising-pan,  which 
will  hold  embers  in  the  lid,  turn  the  turkey 
over  when  it  is  half  done.  Braised  turkey  may 
be  served  either  hot  or  cold.  If  it  is  to  be 
eaten  hot,  lay  it  upon  the  dish,  surround  it  with 
the  best  of  vegetables  stewed  in  it,  or  with  a 
chipolata  garnish  prepared  separately,  and  pour 
over  it  a small  portion  of  the  gravy  freed  from 
fat,  and  thickened  with  brown  thickening.  If 
it  is  to  he  served  cold,  let  it  remain  in  the  gravy 
in  which  it  was  stewed  for  half  an  hour  after 
taking  it  from  the  fire.  Strain  the  liquor,  and 
boil  till  it  is  reduced  to  two-thirds  its  original 
quantity,  so  that  it  will  form  a jelly  when  cold. 
Strain  this,  and  free  it  entirely  from  fat.  If 
necessary,  clear  it  with  white  of  egg,  according 
to  the  directions  given  for  clarifying  jelly. 
Brush  two  coats  of  this  jelly  over  the  turkey, 
then  let  the  rest  get  cold  and  stiff ; cut  it  into 
dice,  stars,  strips,  or  other  devices,  and  use  it 
for  garnishing  the  dish.  Time  to  braise  the 
turkey,  according  to  size.  Probable  cost,  un- 
certain. Sufficient  for  a good-sized  dish. 

Turkey,  Carving  of.— The  breast  of  a 
turkey  is  so  large,  that  slices  taken  neatly  from 
it  and  from  the  wings  generally  suffice  for  all 


the  company.  They  should  be  taken  from  each 
side  alternately,  beginning  close  to  the  wings, 
and  a little  forcemeat  and  a small  portion  of 
liver  should  be  served  to  each  guest.  When  it 
is  necessary  for  the  legs  to  be  used,  they  should 
be  separated  from  the  body  with  a sharp  knife 
and  cut  in  slices,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  they,  with  tho  gizzard,  will  make  an  ex- 
cellent devil. 

Turkey,  Choosing  of.— A hen  turkoy 
is  the  best,  and  it  should  be  young  and  plump. 
If  young,  the  legs  will  bo  black  and  smooth.  If 
fresh,  the  oyes  will  be  bright  and  tho  feet 
supple.  Tho  length  of  tho  spur  will  show 
whether  or  not  a cock  turkoy  is  young.  Tur- 
koys  are  in  soason  from  September  to  February, 
and  aro  at  thoir  best  at  Christmas.  They  should 
ho  hung  at  least  a week  in  suitable  weather,  but 
if  there  is  any  fear  that  they  are  frozen,  thoy 
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Bhould  bo  kept  in  a warm  kitchon  for  some  tours 
before  being  dressod.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood that  a inodorato-sized  turkey  is  more 
likoly  to  be  tender  than  a vory  largo  one. 

Turkey,  Cold,  to  Fry.— Divido  the  re- 
mains of  a cold  turkey  into  neat  joints  con- 
venient for  serving.  Dip  these  into  beaten  egg, 
and  afterwards  into  seasoned  bread-crumbs,  and 
fry  them  in  hot  fat  till  they  aro  lightly  browned. 
Arrange  them  neatly  on  a dish,  and  pour-  over 
them  a little  good  gravy  made  as  follows: — 
Put  the  bones  and  trimmings  into  a saucepan 
<vith  as  much  stock  or  water  as  will  cover  them, 
a bunch  of  parsley,  one  or  two  sticks  of  celery, 
and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Let  them  simmer 
gently  for  an  hour,  pour  out  the  liquor,  strain 
and  skim  it.  Mince  two  ounces  of  lean  ham 
finely,  and  brown  them  gently  in  a little  butter. 
Dredge  some  flour  over  thorn,  and  pour  to  them 
the  strained  gravy  from  the  bones.  Stew  the 
gravy  gently  until  it  is  wanted,  skim  well, 
and  serve  vory  hot.  Garnish  the  dish  with 
toasted  sippets  and  sliced  lemon.  Time,  one 
hour  and  a half  to  make  the  gravy,  five  or  six 
minutes  to  fry  the  joints  of  turkey. 

Turkey,  Devil  of,  Dry.— The  legs, 
back,  gizzard,  and  rump  of  cold-dressed  tur- 
key may  bo  used  for  this  dish.  Score  the  meat 
along  and  across  at  regular  distances,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  apart,  and  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  deep.  Rub  into  the  gashes  a well- 
mixed  seasoning  made  of  a salt-spoonful  of  white 
pepper,  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  a quarter  of  a 
salt-spoonful  of  cayenne,  and  the  strained  juice 
of  a lemon,  and  cover  with  freshly-made  mus- 
tard. Brush  the  pieces  of  meat  over  with  butter 
or  oil,  and  broil  over  a clear  fire  till  they  are 
brown  and  crisp  without  being  at  all  burnt,  and 
turn  them  over  that  they  may  be  equally  done 
on  both  sides.  Send  to  table  on  a hot  dish 
with  little  pieces  of  butter  upon  them.  Dry 
toast  may  be  served  as  an  accompaniment. 
The  devil  will  be  all  the  more  savoury  if  it  is 
prepared  some  hours  before  it  is  broiled.  If 
liked,  half  a clove  of  garlic  may  be  minced  and 
mixed  with  the  seasoning,  or  the  following  in- 
gredients may  be  used  for  flavouring  instead  of 
those  given  above  : — Half  a salt-spoonful  of  salt, 
half  a salt-spoonful  of  curry -powder,  half  a salt- 
spoonful  of  cayenne,  and  a heaped  salt-spoon- 
ful of  mushroom  or  truffle-powder.  Time,  five 
minutes  to  prepare  the  devil,  seven  to  ten 
minutes  to  broil  it.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  meat, 
about  3d. 

Turkey,  Devil  of,  with  Sauce  — 

Devilled  turkey  prepared  as  above  may  be  sent 
to  tablo  with  sauce  Robert,  grill  sauce,  poivrado 
sauce,  curry  sauce,  thick  melted  butter  flavoured 
with  anchovy  or  ketchup,  or  with  a sauce  pre- 
pared as  follows  : — Mince  four  shallots  or  four 
young  onions  veiy  finely,  and  put  thorn  into  a 
small  stewpan  with  as  much  good  vinegar  as 
will  moisten  them.  Let  them  simmer  gently 
till  they  are  soft,  then  add  a wine-glassful  of 
strong  gravy,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  half  a glassful 
of  wino,  and  a small  nut  of  anchovy  butter,  or 
if  this  is  not  at  hand,  uso  six  or  oight  drops  of 
tho  essence  of  anchovy,  and  stir  a small  lump  of 


butter  into  the  samo  after  it  is  strained  and  put 
into  tho  tureen.  Boil  the  sauce  two  or  three 
minutes  longer,  and  serve.  If  liked,  the  savoury 
joints  may  be  stewed  in  as  much  stock  as  will 
barely  cover  them,  and  served  on  a hot  dish 
with  the  sauce  poured  over  them,  and  garnished 
with  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  in  quarters  length- 
ways, and  arranged  round  the  dish  alternately 
with  toasted  sippets.  Time  to  stew  the  legs 
&c.,  nearly  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  vary- 
ing with  tho  sauce.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Turkey,  Drawing  of.— Lay  the  bird  on 
its  breast,  push  back  the  skin  of  the  neck,  and 
cut  tho  neck  itself  off  close  to  the  body,  but 
leave  the  skin  long  that  it  may  be  securely 
turned  over.  Remove  the  windpipe,  and  loosen 
tho  inside  of  the  throat  with  tho  finger.  Make 
an  incision  under  the  tail  an  inch  and  a half 
long,  with  tho  fingers  remove  the  crop  and  the 
intestines,  and  be  particularly  careful  not  to 
break  the  gall-bladder,  which  is  fastened  to  the 
liver,  nor  to  let  any  of  the  gall  touch  the  bird, 
as  it  will  impart  a bitter  taste  which  cannot 
afterwards  be  removed.  Wash  the  inside  with 
a soft  rag,  pour  water  through  it,  and  dry  it 
carefully. 

Turkey,  Dressed  to  Eat  Cold.— Cold 
turkey  makes  a very  useful  dish  for  suppers, 
luncheons,  collations,  &c.  It  may  either  be 
stewed  or  roasted,  and  may  be  dished  whole 
and  glazed,  when  it  will  form  a handsome  dish; 
or  it  may  be  cut  into  pieces  convenient  for 
serving,  when  two  dishes  at  least  may  be  made 
of  it.  If  it  is  to  be  roasted,  stuff  it  with 
sausage-meat,  truss  it  firmly,  and  roast  in 
the  usual  way.  Let  it  get  cold,  then  lay  two 
coats  of  dissolved  glaze  lightly  and  evenly  upon 
it  with  a brush,  and  remember  that  one  coat 
must  dry  perfectly  before  another  is  put  on. 
When  it  is  not  convenient  to  prepare  this  glaze 
at  home,  it  may  be  bought  at  the  Italian  ware- 
houses, and  a quarter  of  a pound  will  bo  more 
than  sufficient  for  a good-sized  turkey.  Garnish 
the  turkey  as  prettily  as  possible  with  paisley, 
cut  lemon,  real  or  artificial  camellias,  aspic 
jelly,  beetroot,  or  any  other  devices ; ornament 
the  dish  with  parsley  and  cut  lemon,  and  fill 
tho  empty  spaces  in  the  centre  of  the  dish  with 
clear  aspic  jelly  cut  small.  If  the  turkey  is 
to  be  stewed,  bone  it  if  practicable,  fill  it  with 
forcemeat,  and  lard  the  breast  evenly  with  j 
bacon.  Truss  the  bird  firmly,  and  lay  it  in  a [ 
stewpan  just  large  enough  to  hold  it,  with  two 
shallots,  a small  onion  stuck  with  one  clove,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  half  a blade  of  mace,  a dozen  I 
peppercorns,  and  a clove  of  garlic  if  tho  flavour 
is  liked.  Cover  the  bird  with  white  stock,  and 
let  it  simmer  very  gently  until  it  is  half  done ; 
then  add  two  glassfuls  of  sherry,  and  simmer 
again  until  dono  enough.  Lift  it  upon  a dish, 
and  lot  it  cool.  Strain  the  gravy,  and  boil  it 
again  until  it  is  so  much  reduced  that  it  will 
jelly.  Strain  it  onco  more,  and,  if  necessary, 
clear  with  white  of  egg,  according  to  tho 
directions  given  fer  clarifying  jelly.  Glazo 
tho  turkey  with  this,  and  serve  on  a napkin 
garnished  with  parsley,  cut  lemon,  beetroot, 

&c.  If  tho  turkey  is  to  bo  cut  up  into  pieces 
convenient  for  serving,  divido  it  while  the  bird 
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is  warm.  Lay  tho  pieces  noatly  on  tho  dishes, 
and  allot  to  each  dish  an  equal  share  of  white 
and  brown  meat,  small  pieces  of  stufling, 
and  of  liver.  Cut  tbo  heart,  neck,  and  gizzard 
into  small  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  any  trimmings  that  there  may  he,  the 
i tr-ravy  that  chopped  from  the  bird  when  it  was 
‘ roasted,  and  a calf’s  foot  or  a little  piece  of  the 
knuckle  of  veal,  so  as  to  form  a stock  that  will 
jelly  when  cold.  Let  all  simmer  gently  to- 
gether for  three  or  four  hours;  strain  the 
stock,  skim  the  fat  from  the  top,  put  jt  into  a 
clean  saucepan,  and  mix  smoothly  with  it  as 
much  flour  as  will  form  a paste.  Stir  this 
quickly  over  the  fire  for  two  or  three  minutes 
till  it  is  lightly  browned;  add  the  strained 
stock  gradually,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  also 
a little  claret,  ketchup,  or  any  other  flavouring. 
Pour  some  of  this  sauce  over  the  pieces  of 
turkey  in  each  dish,  so  that  they  shall  be 
lightly  covered  with  it.  Let  them  cool  and 
stiffen  before  removing  them.  Garnish  with 
fresh  parsley  before  serving.  The  thighs  of  the 
turkey  are  sometimes  reserved  for  broiling. 
Time,' two  hours  to  stew  a good-sized  turkey. 
Probable  cost,  uncertain. 

Turkey,  Forcemeat  for.— Shied  very 
finely  four  ounces  of  beef  suet  or  beef  marrow ; 
add  four  ounces  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mixed  savoury  herbs, 
of  which  two-thirds  should  be  parsley  and  the 
remainder  sweet  marjoram  or  lemon  thyme,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  fresh  lemon-rind  finely 
grated,  and  a little  nutmeg,  pepper,  salt,  and 
cayenne.  Mix  these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and 
bind  them  together  with  the  yolks  and  white 
of  two  eggs.  A large  turkey  will  require 
double  the  quantity  of  forcemeat  which  the 
above  ingredients  will  make,  and  many  cooks 
use  equal  weights  of  sausage-meat  and  force- 
meat well  mixed  together.  Or  shred  finely 
four  ounces  of  beef  suet,  and  add  four  ounces 
of  grated  bread-crumbs,  four  ounces  of  lean 
undressed  veal,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
chopped  parsley,  a pinch  of  powdered  thyme,  a 
shallot  finely  minced,  and  a little  pepper,  salt, 
and  powdered  mace.  Pound  the  ingredients 
thoroughly,  and  bind  the  mixture  together 
with  the  unbeaten  yolk  of  an  egg.  Or  mix 
the  above  ingredients,  and  add  a dozen  bearded 
oysters  finely  minced,  and  a filleted  anchovy,  or 
two  ounces  of  dressed  lean  ham  or  tongue 
finely  grated.  Tinned  oysters  may  be  used 
instead  of  fresh  ones.  Oyster  sauce  should 
be  used  with  this  forcemeat,  which  is  suitable 
for  a boiled  turkey.  Time,  twenty  minutes  to 
prepare. 

Turkey,  Forcemeat  of  Chestnuts 
for. — Minco  finely  a pound  of  fat,  unsmoked 
bacon  and  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  lean, 
undressed  veal.  Season  tho  mince  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  pound  it  in  a 
mortar  till  smooth.  Eoast  and  peel  tliroo 
dozen  chestnuts,  and  put  them  into  tho  body  of 
the  bird  with  tho  forcemeat.  Or  roast  a pint 
of  ehestnuts  gently,  and  peel  them;  woigh 
them,  and  simmer  half  a pound  of  them  for 
twenty  minutes  in  as  much  veal  gravy  as  will 
cover  them.  Drain  them,  and  let  them  cool, 
then  pound  them  in  a mortar  with  four  ounces 


of  fresh  butter,  threo  ounces  of  grated  bread, 
crumbs,  a pinch  of  grated  lemon-rind,  a smaller 
one  of  powdered  macc,  and  a little  pepper,  salt, 
and  cayenne.  Bind  the  mixture  together  witn 
the  unbeaten  yolks  of  throe  eggs. 

Turkey,  Galantine  of.  — This  dish, 
though  rather  troublesome  to  prepare,  is  an 
excellent  one  for  a supper  or  collation.  Pluck, 
draw,  and  singe  a plump  hen  turkey  ; _ cut  it  in 
two  down  the  breast,  cut  off  the  wings  and 
neck,  and  bone  it  carefully  without  injuring 
the  skin,  first  removing  the  back-bone.  Re- 
move some  of  the  flesh  from  the  inside  of  the 
turkey  and  from  the  legs,  especially  all  the 
sinews.  Lay  the  turkey  flat  on  the  table,  skin 
downwards,  and  truss  the  legs  inside.  Spread 
on  it  a layer  of  veal  forcemeat  an  inch  deep, 
then  put  a layer  of  the  meat  cut  from  the 
turkey,  and  on  this  some  strips  of  cooked  lean 
ham  and  fat  bacon,  lean  veal,  boiled  tongue, 
with  three  or  four  sliced  truffles,  if  obtainable. 
The  meat  and  the  truffles  must  be  laid  on  in 
such  a way  that  the  colours  will  contrast.  Put 
another  layer  of  forcemeat  on  the  top,  and 
season  the  whole  with  pepper  and  salt.  Turn 
the  skin  over,  roll  the  turkey  in  the  form  of 
a large  sausage,  and  sew  it  up  securely  that  the 
contents  may  not  escape.  Lay  thin  slices  of 
fat  bacon  round  it,  and  tie  it  in  a cloth.  Put 
it  into  a stewpan,  cover  with  nicely-seasoned 
stock,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  four  hours. 
Two  or  three  onions  stuck  with  cloves,  a bay- 
leaf,  three  sliced  carrots,  a bunch  of  parsley, 
and  a sprig  of  thyme  may  be  stewed  in  the 
stock  with  the  turkey.  Put  the  bones  of 
the  turkey  into  a separate  stewpan  with  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  stock,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  for  an  hour.  Strain  the  liquor,  stir  a 
wine-glassful  of  white  wine  into  it,  and  pour 
this  broth  into  the  pan  containing  the  turkey. 
When  the  galantine  is  sufficiently  dressed,  lift 
it  from  the  fire,  and-  let  it  remain  in  the  liquor 
for  an  hour.  Tie  it  in  a fresh  cloth,  and  lay  it 
on  a dish ; put  a weight  upon  it  so  that  it  may 
be  pressed  and  still  retain  its  shape,  and  let  it 
remain  until  cold.  Remove  the  cloth,  clear  it 
from  fat,  and  brush  two  coats  of  glaze  over  it. 
Ornament  with  aspic  jelly,  beetroot,  and  eggs 
cut  into  various  shapes,  or  with  truffles,  &c., 
stuck  into  it  with'  silver  skewers.  Time,  four 
hours  to  simmer  the  galantine.  Sufficient  for 
a large  supper-dish. 

Turkey  Giblets,  Fricasseed.— Take 
one  set  of  turkey  giblets ; these  comprehend 
the  wings,  tho  feet,  the  gizzard,  the  liver,  tho 
head,  and  the  neck.  Clean  them  all  carefully, 
skin  and  trim  the  feet,  skin  the  gizzard  and 
divide  it  into  quarters,  cut  the  neck  into  four 
pieces,  and  the  wings  and  legs  each  into  two 
pieces;  skin,  split,  and  clean  the  head,  and 
slice  the  liver.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  butter 
in  a stewpan,  and  put  in  the  giblets,  with  tho 
exception  of  tho  liver,  together  with  a small 
bunch  of  parsloy,  a sprig  of  thyme,  another  of 
basil,  an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves,  and  a 
littlo  pepper  and  salt.  Fry  thoso  ingredients 
gently  till  they  aro  lightly  browned.  Pour 
over  them  a pint  of  stock,  and  lot  thorn  simmer 
gently  until  dono  enough.  Lift  thorn  out,  skim 
, and  strain  tho  gravy,  and  thicken  it  with  a 
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tea-spoonful  of  brown  thickening.  Put  in  the 
giblets  once  more  with  tho  livor,  and  simmer  all 
gently  for  ten  minutes.  Arrange  tho  giblets 
neatly  in  the  contro  of  a dish,  pour  the  gravy 
over  them,  and  serve  very  hot.  Any  kind  of 
vegetables  may  accompany  this  dish.  Tirno, 
°,ne  ^our  an(l  a half  to  simmer  the  giblets! 
Sufficient  for  throe  or  four  persons. 

Turkey  Giblets  with  Turnips  and 
Potatoes. — Prepare  tho  giblets  as  above. 
Take  half  a pound  of  streaky  bacon,  and  cut  it 
into  convenient-sized  pieces.  Fry  these  in  a 
little  butter  till  they  are  lightly  browned.  Lift 
them  out,  then  put  in  the  giblets,  and  fry  them 
in  the  same  butter.  Pour  gravy  over  them, 
and  simmer  gently  as  in  the  last  recipe.  Cut 
three  or  four  large  turnips  to  the  shape  of  corks, 
and  peel  six  or  eight  button  onions.  Put  them 
into  boiling  water  for  five  minutes,  drain  and 
dry  them,  fry  them  in  one  ounce  of  butter  till 
they  are  lightly  browned,  and  put  them  aside. 
Peel  a dozen  small  potatoes,  and  trim  them 
neatly.  Skim,  strain,  and  thicken  the  gravy  in 
which  the  giblets  are  stewed,  and  put  in  with  the 
bacon  fried  vegetables,  soon  enough  for  them  to 
be  sufficiently  dressed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
meat.  They  will  require  from  fifteen  minutes 
to  half  an  hour,  according  to  age  and  size. 
Arrange  the  giblets  neatly  in  the  centre  of  a 
hot  dish,  put  the  vegetables  round  them,  pour 
the  gravy  over,  and  serve  very  hot.  The 
wings  only  of  turkeys  are  often  stewed  in  this 
way.  Time,  one  hour  and  a half.  Sufficient 
for  three  or  four  persons. 

Turkey,  Hashed.— Cut  the  remains  of 
a cold  dressed  turkey  into  neat  slices,  dredge  a 
little  flour  over  them,  put  them  into  a stewpan, 
pour  over  them  any  sauce  that  may  be  left,  and 
add  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg,  if 
required.  Shake  the  pan  over  the  fire  until  its 
contents  are  quite  hot,  but  do  not  allow  them  to 
boil.  Draw  it  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  let  the 
hash  simmer  gently  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
Cut  the  forcemeat-balls  into  slices,  and  warm 
these  in  the  oven  or  before  the  fire.  Arrange  the 
turkey  neatly  on  a hot  dish,  pour  the  gravy 
over  it,  and  garnish  with  alternate  slices  of 
forcemeat  and  toasted  sippets.  A spoonful  of 
pickled  walnuts,  pickled  mushrooms,  kemelled 
olives,  or  minced  gherkins,  simmered  in  the 
sauce,  will  pleasantly  vary  the  flavour  of  the 
hash.  When  there  is  no  sauce  left  from  the 
previous  day,  a little  may  be  made  as  follows  : — 
Put  tho  skin,  bones,  and  trimmings  of  the 
turkey  into  a saucepan  with  a pint  of  stock  or 
water,  a shallot,  a spoonful  of  parsley,  four  or 
five  cloves,  and  two  or  throo  slicod  mushrooms. 
Simmer  the  sauce  gently  for  half  an  hour, 
'strain  it,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  grated 
nutmeg,  and  thicken  with  the  crushed  liver 
of  tho  turkoy  and  a littlo  brown  thickening. 
Boforo  sending  to  table,  a spoonful  of  lemon- 
j uico  may  bo  added  or  not.  Time,  half  an  hour, 
exclusive  of  tho  sauce. 

Turkey,  Marinaded  and  Broiled.— 

Parboil  a young  turkoy,  and  when  cold  cut  it 
into  neat  joints.  Bone  these,  and  restoro  thorn 
to  their  original  form.  Lay  them  in  a marinade 
mado  with  four  table-spoonfuls  of  vinogar,  four 


tablo-spoonfuls,  of  water,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
oil,  three  finely-minced  shallots,  two  tea-spoon- 
fuls of  salt,  and  one  of  pepper.  Let  them  lie  in 
this  twelve  hours,  and  turn  them  over  two  or 
three  times  that  they  may  be  equally  seasoned. 
Diain  them,  dip  them  twice  in  beaten  egg 
and  bread-crumbs,  and  broil  over  a clear  fire. 
Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and  garnish  with  cut 
lemon  and  parsley.  Send  to  table  with  them 
a sauce  prepared  as  follows Boil  two  eggs 
for  ten  minutes ; put  them  in  cold  water  for 
five  minutes,  and  afterwards  put  the  yolks  into 
a mortar  with  four  finely-minced  shallots,  a tea- 
spoonful of  chopped  tarragon-leaves,  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  dry  mustard, 
and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  popper.  Pound  the 
ingredients  to  a smooth  paste,  and  then  add  very 
gradually,  first  by  drops  and  afterwards  by 
tea-spoonfuls,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  salad-oil, 
two  of  best  vinegar,  and  one  of  chilli  vinegar. 
Beat  the  sauce  for  a minute  or  two  between 
every  addition,  and  send  it  to  table  in  a tureen. 
Time  to  broil  the  joints,  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  turkey,  6s.  or  8s.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Turkey,  Minced. — When  a turkey  has 
been  so  far  used  that  neat  slices  cannot  be  cut 
from  it  to  make  a hash,  the  remains  may  be 
minced  as  follows :— Cut  off  the  meat,  free  it 
from  skin,  bone,  and  sinew,  and  mince  it 
finely.  Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  grated 
nutmeg,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  sufficient 
white  sauce  to  moisten  it.  Let  it  simmer  gently 
without  boiling  till  it  is  quite  hot,  stirring 
all  the  time.  Turn  it  upon  a hot  dish,  and 
garnish  with  poached  eggs  and  toasted  sippets 
placed  alternately.  When  the  white  sauce  is  not 
at  hand,  a little  may  be  made  as  follows  : — Put  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  stock  into  a saucepan  with  a 
thin  strip  of  lemon-rind.  Let  it  simmer  gently 
a few  moments  till  it  is  pleasantly  flavoured 
with  the  lemon.  Strain,  and  add  gradually 
a dessert-spoonful  of  flour  which  has  been 
smoothly  mixed  with  three  or  four  table-spoon- 
fuls of  milk  or  cream.  Stir  the  sauce  gently 
over  the  fire  for  a few  minutes  till  it  is  quite 
thick,  and  add  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg 
if  required,  and  after  it  is  taken  from  the  fire 
stir  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter  into  it  until 
dissolved.  Time,  a few  minutes  to  heat  tho 
mince. 

Turkey,  Old,  The  Best  Way  of 
Dressing.— Stuff  the  turkey  with  veal  force- 
meat, and  truss  it  for  boiling.  Cut  a pound  of 
lean  bacon  into  dice,  and  fry  these  in  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter  over  a clear  fire  till  they 
are  lightly  browned.  Put  in  tho  turkey,  breast 
downwards.  Cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and 
let  it  steam  gently  for  an  hour.  Lift  it  out. 
dredge  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  into  the 
butter,  and  stir  it  briskly  with  tho  hack  of  a 
wooden  spoon  till  it  forms  a smooth  paste.  Add 
gradually  threo  or  four  pints  of  boiling  stock, 
put  in  tho  turkey,  and  with  it  four  or  five  litre 
carrots  slicod,  four  turnips,  ft  dozen  butt-  , 
onions,  a largo  bunch  of  parsley,  two  bay- 
leaves,  three  or  four  sprigs  of  thyme,  and 
little  popper  and  salt.  Lot  all  simmer  gent ! ■ 
together  lor  four  hours.  Lift  the  turkey'  otd, 
and  keep  it  hot.  Put  tho  vegetables  and  sau-  o 
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into  a clean  saucepan,  placo  this  by  the  side 
of  tho  fire,  and  carefully  roinovo  the  grease, 
&c.,  as  it  rises  to  the  surface.  When  no 
moro  appears,  boil  tho  sauco  quickly  for  a few 
minutes.  Serve  the  turkey  on  a hot  dish. 
Arrange  the  vegetables  round  it,  and  pom-  the 
sauce  over.  Garnish  the  dish  with  small  boiled 
potatoes  or  with  roasted  chestnuts.  Time  to 
dress  tho  turkey,  five  horns. 

Turkey  Patties.  — Make  some  patties 
or  small  vol-au-vents  of  good  puff  paste,  and 
hake  them  separately.  When  they  are  baked 
enough,  take  them  out  of  the  oven,  and  three- 
parts  fill  them  with  a hot  savoury  mixture 
prepared  as  follows : — Mince  a little  of  the 
white  meat  of  a cold  dressed  turkey  very 
finely,  and  add  a small  proportion  of  grated 
ham.  Stew  this  gently  for  a minute  or  two  in 
as  much  melted  butter  or  good  gravy-  as  will 
barely  cover  it,  add  a spoonful  of  thick  cream, 
and  season  the  preparation  with  a little  grated 
lemon-rind,  white  pepper,  salt,  and  powdered 
mace.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  mince  is 
made  very  thick,  and  that  the  patties  are  not 
filled  so  full  that  the  gravy  will  run  over. 
Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  prepare  the 
mince.  Probable  cost,  patties,  2d.  each,  exclu- 
sive of  the  cold  meat.  Sufficient,  eight  or  ten 
for  a dish. 

Turkey  Pinions,  Stewed.  — Remove 
the  large  wing-bone  from  the  pinions,  and  fold 
the  skin  over  at  the  end.  Fry  the  wings  in  a 
little  butter  till  they  are  lightly  browned, 
dredge  some  flour  over,  barely  cover  them 
with  stock,  and  add  a bunch  of  parsley,  a small 
onion  stuck  with  one  clove,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  A glassful  of  claret  may  be  put 
into  the  stock  if  liked.  Let  all  simmer  gently 
together  for  an  hour,  then  add  half  a dozen 
email  onions  fried  in  butter,  and  four  or  five 
mushrooms  chopped  small.  Just  before  serving 
the  stew,  mince  a tea-spoonful  of  capers  finely-, 
and  stir  it  into  the  sauce.  Put  the  pinions  into 
the  centre  of  a dish,  pour  the  sauce  over  and 
round  them,  and  garnish  with  toasted  sippets. 
Time,  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  Is., 
exclusive  of  the  pinions.  Sufficient,  one  set  of 
pinions  for  one  or  two  persons. 

Turkey  Pinions,  Stewed  (another  way). 
— Prepare  the  pinions  as  in  the  preceding  re- 
cipe. Fry  them  in  butter  or  bacon-fat  till  they 
are  lightly  browned,  then  pour  some  nicely- 
flavoured  white  stock  over  them,  and  simmer 
gently  until  done  enough.  Lay  them  between 
two  dishes,  and  let  them  remain  until  cold. 
Strain  the  gravy,  and  free  it  entirely  from  fat. 
Boil  quickly  until  it  is  so  much  reduced  that 
it  will  jelly  when  cold.  When  the  pinions  are 
to  he  served,  warm  them  in  tho  gravy,  and  let 
the  gravy  simmer  again  until  it  is  quite  thick. 
Put  the  pinions  on  a dish,  lightly  cover  them 
with  the  gravy,  and  send  tho  rest  to  table  in 
a tureen.  This  dish  may  be  sont  to  tablo  with 
sorrel,  or  with  a purde  of  chestnuts  or  lentils. 
Time,  an  hour  and  a half  to  stow  tho  pinions. 
Sufficient,  one  set  of  pinions  for  one  or  two 
persons. 

Turkey,  Plucking  ofv^When  plucking 
a turkey,  or  poultry  of  any  kind,  be  careful  to  I 
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pull  out  the  feathers  in  tho  direction  in  which 
they  lie.  If  this  point  is  not  attended  to,  the 
skin  may  bo  tom  and  tho  appearance  of  the 
bird  spoiled.  After  the  bird  is  plucked,  singe 
off  the  hairs  with  a lighted  paper. 

Turkey,  Potted. — Take  a small  turkey 
weighing  about  five  pounds;  pluck,  singe, 
draw,  and  bone  it,  and  cut  off  the  neck  and 
legs.  Lay  it  skin  downwards  on  a table,  season 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  powdered  mace,  spread 
a layer  of  forcemeat  all  over  it,  and  roll  it 
round.  Choose  a potting-pan  of  a suitable  size 
for  the  turkey.  Plaoe  a layer  of  forcemeat 
at  the  bottom,  put  in  the  bird,  and  cover  with 
forcemeat.  Lay  three  or  four  thin  slices  of 
fat  bacon  and  a bay-leaf  on  the  top.  Cover 
the  pan,  and  place  it  in  a large  saucepan  with 
boiling  water  two  inches  deep,  and  add  more 
boiling  water  as  this  evaporates  to  keep  it  to 
the  same  depth.  Put  it  into  the  oven,  and  let 
it  cook  gently  until  done  enough.  In  order  to 
ascertain  when  this  point  is  reached,  push  a 
j trussing-needle  right  through  the  body  of  the 
' bird,  and  when  it  enters  easily  the  turkey  may 
: be  taken  out.  Let  it  get  cold,  and  cover  the 
J surface  with  a layer  of  good  dripping  or  lard. 

: Set  it  in  a cool  place  for  several  hours,  and  it  will 
i be  ready  for  use.  The  forcemeat  may  be  made 
| as  follows : — Cut  the  meat  in  slices,  free  from 
I skin  and  sinew,  from  the  legs  of  the  bird.  Put 
with  it  half  a pound  of  lean  veal  and  a pound 
of  fat  bacon.  Mince  all  finely  together,  and 
pound  the  mixture  till  it  is  quite  smooth,  and 
whilst  pounding  keep  adding  pepper,  salt,  and 
spice  until  it  is  pleasantly  flavoured.  The 
quantity  of  salt  must  be  regulated  by  the 
quality  of  the  bacon.  Time  to  bake,  three 
hours. 

Turkey,  Potted  (another  way). — Cut  the 
flesh  from  a cold  roast  turkey,  and  free  it 
from  skin  and  sinew.  Weigh  it,  mince  finely, 
and  pound  it  in  a mortar  to  a smooth  paste 
with  one-fourth  of  its  weight  in  grated  tongue 
or  ham,  an  equal  weight  of  fresh  butter,  and 
whilst  pounding  the  meat  keep  adding  salt, 
pepper,  and  powdered  mace  in  small  quantities 
at  a time  till  it  is  pleasantly  and  rather  highly 
seasoned.  When  the  meat  is  quite  smooth, 
press  it  into  small  pots,  and  cover  with  clarified 
butter  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  Store  in  a 
cool  place.  Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
or  more  to  prepare. 

Turkey  Poult,  Cold,  To  Be-dress. 

— The  remains  of  a turkey  poult  may  be 
minced,  made  into  patties,  croquettes,  &c.,  or, 
indeed,  dressed  up  in  various  ways  very  much 
like  the  larger  bird.  The  following  will  be 
found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 
serving  it  a second  time: — Cut  the  meat  into 
neat  pieces  free  from  skin,  bone,  and  sinew. 
Put  the  trimmings  into  a saucepan  with  a pint 
of  white  stock,  a small  bunch  of  parsley,  a 
finely -minced  shallot,  and  six  mushrooms 
chopped  small.  Add  pepper,  salt,  and  grated 
nutmeg,  and  simmer  tho  sauco  till  it  is  plea- 
santly flavoured  and  partly  reduced.  Strain  it, 
thicken  with  a little  white  roux  or  with  flour 
and  butter,  and  add  an  equal  quantity  of 
new  milk  or  cream.  Stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it 
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boils,  put  in  tho  slices  of  meat,  and  lot  them 
siminor  until  they  are  quito  hot ; hut  tho  sauce 
must  not  boil  after  they  are  added.  Put  the 
moat  on  a hot  dish,  pour  tho  sauce  over,  and 
garnish  the  dish  with  sliced  lemon  and  parsloy. 
Time:  about  an  hour  and  a quarter  to  make 
tho  sauce;  four  or  five  minutes  to  heat  tho 
moat.  Probable  cost,  if  milk  be  used,  8d., 
exclusive  of  the  cold  turkey  poult. 

Turkey  Poult,  To  Roast— The turlcoy 
poult  or  young  turkey  is  an  excellent  substitute 
for  tho  fully-grown  bird,  as  it  is  most  easily 
obtainod  in  summer  and  autumn,  when,  the 
large  turkeys  are  out  of  season.  Tho  young 
ones  may  be  said  to  be  in  season  whenover  they 
are  large  enough  to  be  used.  They  may  be 
roasted  in  the  same  way  as  a fully-grown  bird. 
It  is  not  usual  to  fill  them  with  forcemeat, 
though  some  epicures,  regardless  of  expense,  are 
partial  to  them  when  stuffed  with  truffles,  and 
servod  with  perigueux  sauce.  Tongue,  bacon, 
or  sausages  are  generally  sent  to  table  with 
thorn.  Turkey  poults  are  trussed  with  the 
head  tucked  under  the  wing,  and  the  legs 
twisted  under  like  a duck.  Unlike  the  grown 
bird,  the  feet  may  be  left  on,  though  the  claws 
must  be  cut  off.  A turkey  poult  should  be  put 
down  to  a clear  fire,  liberally  basted,  and  when 
done  enough  should  be  served  on  a dish 
garnished  with  watercress.  Brown  gravy  and 
bread  sauce  should  be  sent  to  table  with  it. 
Time  to  roast,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a half,  according  to  size. 

Turkey  Poult,  Truffled.  — Fill  the 
body  of  the  bird  with  nicely-seasoned  veal 
forcomoat,  and  add  as  many  truffles  as  it  may 
be  wished  to  use,  first  cutting  them  into  balls 
the  size  of  a walnut.  The  trimmings  of  the 
truffles  may  be  used  to  make  sauce,  or  they 
may  be  minced  and  mixed  with  the  forcemeat. 
Lard  the  breast  of  the  bird,  or,  if  this  is  not 
practicable,  cover  with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon, 
truss  firmly,  and  put  it  down  before  a clear 
fixe.  Baste  liberally,  and  serve  truffle  sauce  or 
broad  sauce  with  it.  Time  to  roast,  one  hour 
or  moro,  according  to  size. 

Turkey,  Pulled. — Take  the  remains  of  a 
drossed  turkey.  Cut  off  the  legs,  and  score  the 
moat  in  them  and  the  gizzard  at  regular  dis- 
tances. Season  highly,  as  for  devilled  turkey, 
and  set  them  aside.  Remove  the  skin  from 
tho  body,  and  pull  the  white  meat  from  the 
bones  in  long  flakes  with  a fork.  Put  the 
bones  and  trimmings  of  the  turkey  into  a stew- 
pan  with  a pinch  of  powdered  mace,  a finely- 
minoed  shallot,  the  rind  and  strainod  juice  of 
half  a lomon,  a pint  of  stock,  and  a little  peppor 
and  salt.  Lot  thorn  simmer  gently  till  tho 
gi-avy  is  strong  and  pleasantly  flavoured ; strain 
and  skim  it,  thicken  with  white  thickening  or 
with  a little  flour  and  butter,  and  add  a quartor 
of  a pint  of  milk  or  croam.  Lot  the  gravy  boil 
a fow  minutos,  then  put  in  tho  meat,  and  lot  it 
simmor  again  until  the  latter  is  quite  hot,  but 
do  not  lot  tho  gravy  boil  after  tho  meat  is  added. 
While  tho  moat  is  simmering  take  tho  logs  and 
gizzard  already  seasoned,  dip  them  in  clarified 
hatter,  and  broil  over  a clear  fire  till  they 
rtro  lightly  browned  without  being  burnt.  Tut 


the  pulled  turkey  with  tho  sauce  into  tho 
contre  of  a hot  dish,  lay  the  legs  upon  it,  and 
* sen  e very  hot.  Tho  legs  of  tho  turkey  should 
bo  turned  every  minute  whilst  they  are  being 
broilod.  Probable  cost,  6d.,  exclusive  of  the 
cold  turkoy,  if  milk  is  used.  Sufficient  for 
throo  or  four  persons. 

Turkey  Rissoles.— Take  tho  remains  of 
cold-dressod  turkoy.  Cut  off  tho  moat,  free  it 
from  skin  and  sinew,  and  woigh  it.  Miuce 
finely,  and  with  a pound  of  meat  put  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  grated  tongue  or  lean  ham,  and 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs. Add  two  ounces  of  clarified  butter  or 
two  ounces  of  fat  bacon  finely  minced,  a boiled 
onion  chopped  small,  and  a little  pepper,  salt, 
and  grated  nutmeg.  Mix  the  ingredients 
thoroughly,  and  bind  them  together  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  Roll  out  some  puff  paste  very 
thin,  stamp  it  out  in  rounds,  and  lay  a spoonful 
of  meat  on  each  round.  Moisten  the  edges  of 
the  pastry,  and  draw  them  together  at  the  top 
of  the  meat  to  form  a ball.  Dip  these  in  beaten 
egg,  and  fry  in  hot  fat  till  they  are  brightly 
browned.  Drain  on  a sieve  before  the  fire  for 
a few  minutes  to  free  them  from  fat,  and  serve 
piled  on  a neatly-folded  napkin.  Time,  five  or 
six  minutes  to  fry  the  rissoles.  Probable  cost, 
Is.,  exclusive  of  the  cold  turkey.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Turkey,  Roast. — There  are  several  me- 
thods of  preparing  a turkey  for  roasting.  The 
bird  may  be  simply  trussed  like  a fowl,  and 
roasted  without  being  stuffed  at  all,  and  will 
be  found  excellent,  the  pure  flavour  of  the  bird 
being  then  presented  unmixed  with  any  taste 
that  does  not  belong  to  it.  When  dressed  in 
this  way  it  should  be  served  on  a dish  garnished 
with  watercresses,  and  no  other  sauce  than  its 
own  gravy  should  accompany  it.  The  usual 
way  of  serving  roast  turkey,  however,  is  to 
stuff  it  either  with  veal  forcemeat,  chestnuts, 
or  sausage-meat,  and  to  send  it  to  table  accom- 
panied by  a string  of  sausages,  bread  sauce, 
and  brown  gravy,  or  chestnut  sauce.  Force- 
meat flavoured  with  oysters  or  mushrooms,  and 
the  accompanying  sauces  are  more  suitable  for 
boiled  than  roast  turkey.  Pluck,  draw,  singe, 
and  truss  the  turkey.  Tie  a buttered  paper 
over  the  breast,  and  hang  the  bird  before  a 
clear  fire.  Baste  frequently  whilst  it  is  being 
roasted.  Unless  this  point  is  attended  to  the 
meat  will  be  dry  and  tasteless.  A quartor  of 
an  hour  before  the  bird  is  taken  down,  remove 
tho  paper,  dredgo  a little  flour  over  the  breast, 
and  baste  it  well  with  cold  butter.  This  will 
make  tho  froth  stronger  than  if  hot  dripping  is 
used.  Lot  it  brow;,  brightly.  Garnish  with 
lemon  and  sausages,  or  forcomoat  balls.  Servo 
very  hot.  Time  for  a small  turkey,  an  hour 
and  a quarter  to  an  hour  and  a half ; for  a 
modorato-sizod  turkoy  weighing  ten  pounds, 
about  two  hours ; twelve  to  fourteen  pounds, 
about  two  hours  and  a half.  Probable  cost, 
modorato-sizod  turkey,  8s.  to  14s.,  oxccpting 
at  Christmas. 

Turkey,  Roast  (anothor  way).— Take  a 
well-kept  but  perfectly  sweet  young  hen 
turkey.  Pluck,  draw,  and  singe  it  carofufiy, 
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wipe  the  outside  with  a damp  cloth,  wash 
the  inside,  and  dry  it  well.  Fill  with  onion 
forcemeat,  truss  securely  for  roasting,  and  put 
it  down  to  a clear  fire.  Baste  liberally,  and 
when  it  is  done  enough  dish  it,  and  pour  over 
it  some  tomato  or  truffle  sauce.  Serve  very 
hot.  The  onion  stuffing  may  be  made  as  fol- 
lows : — Skin  half  a dozen  large  onions,  throw 
them  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Drain  and  mince  them, 
;ind  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  fresh  butter,  three  moderate-sized 
truffles  thinly  sliced,  the  crumb  of  two  stale 
rolls  which  have  been  soaked  in  milk  and 
afterwards  squeezed  till  dry,  a table-spoonful 
of  shred  parsley,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  a 
little  pepper,  salt,  and  powdered  mace.  Beat 
these  ingredients  thoroughly  over  a gentle  fire 
until  they  form  a smooth  compact  mass,  and 
the  forcemeat  will  be  ready  for  use.  Time  to 
roast  small  turkey,  an  hour  and  a half ; large 
turkey,  two  hours  and  a half.  Probable  cost, 
<Ss.  to  14s.,  but  more  expensive  at  Christmas. 
Sufficient,  a moderate-sized  turkey  for  six  or 
seven  persons. 

Turkey,  Rolled.— Cut  a young  turkey 
down  the  middle  into  two  parts,  remove  the 
bones  without  injuring  the  skin,  lay  the  pieces 
flat  on  the  table — skin  downwards: — and  spread 
over  each  a layer  of  good  veal  forcemeat  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Boll  them  up  like  a 
sausage,  cover  with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon, 
and  tie  this  on  with  twine.  Lay  the  rolls  in 
a stewpan,  cover  with  stock,  and  put  with 
them  a bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  two 
carrots,  two  onions  in  which  two  cloves  have 
been  stuck,  a parsnip,  half  a small  blade  of 
mace,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Let  them 
simmer  gently  until  they  are  done  enough,  and 
slrim  the  liquor  carefully.  When  the  bird  is  half- 
cooked  a glassful  of  wine  may  be  added  to  the 
liquor.  Rolled  turkey  may  be  eaten  hot  or  cold. 
If  it  is  to  be  eaten  hot,  put  the  rolls  on  a hot 
dish,  remove  the  twine,  strain  and  thicken 
the  sauce,  pour  part  of  it  over  the  meat,  and 
send  the  rest  to  table  in  a tureen.  If  it  is  to 
be  eaten  cold,  let  tho  rolls  lie  in  the  liquor  for 
half  an  hour  after  they  are  taken  from  the  fire, 
and  when  the  meat  is  cold  brush  over  with 
two  coats  of  glaze.  Time  to  simmer  the  rolls, 
one  hour  and  a half. 

Turkey,  Sauces  for. — Brown  gravy  and 
bread  sauce  are  the  usual  accompaniments  to 
roast  turkey.  Oyster  sauce,  celery  sauce,  to- 
mato sauce,  mushroom,  chestnut,  and  truffle 
sauce,  are  all  suitable  accompaniments.  Sau- 
sages are  generally  put  round  the  bird,  and  gar- 
nish with  sliced  lemon.  Ham,  tongue,  bacon,  or 
pickled  pork  is  sent  to  table  with  both  roast  and 
boiled  turkey.  With  boiled  turkey,  celery  sauce, 
oyster  sauce,  bread  sauce,  or  white  sauce  should 
be  served.  Tho  nature  of  the  sauce  should,  of 
course,  bo  regulated  by  that  of  the  forcemoat. 

Turkey  Soup,  Economical.— Tako  tho 
bones  and  trimmings  of  a turkey,  after  tho  meat 
has  been  made  into  patties,  or  rissoles,  minced, 
pulled,  or  devilled,  break  them  into  small  pieces, 
put  them  into  a stewpan  with  any  forcemeat  or 
sauce  that  may  be  left,  and  pour  over  them  two 
quarts  of  stock.  Bring  this  slowly  to  tho  boil, 


skim  carefully,  and  add  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  a few  sticks  of  celery,  an  onion,  and  a 
carrot.  Let  these  simmer  gently  till  the  bones 
are  quite  clean.  Strain  the  soup,  and  free  it 
from  fat.  Add  further  seasoning  if  liked,  and 
either  thicken  the  soup  with  two  ounces  of 
ground  rice  or  arrowroot  made  into  a paste 
with  a little  stock  and  boiled  up  in  the  soup,  or,  if 
a clear  soup  is  preferred,  clarify  according  to 
the  directions  given  for  clarifying  soup.  Drop 
a little  vermicelli,  or  macaroni,  or  turned  vege- 
tables into  it,  let  them  boil  a few  minutes,  and 
then  serve.  The  clarifying  process  will  not  be 
necessary  if  the  soup  has  been  gently  simmered, 
thoroughly  skimmed,  and  well  strained.  If  no 
stock  from  bones,  &c.,  is  at  hand,  a little  may 
be  made  by  boiling  two  pounds  of  the  inferior 
parts  of  beef  in  five  pints  of  water  for  two  or 
three  hours,  and  in  this  case  the  bones  of  the 
turkey  may  be  stewed  with  the  beef.  Or  half  a 
pound  only  of  fresh  beef  may  be  used,  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat  dis- 
solved in  the  liquor.  Time,  four  hours. 

Turkey  Soup,  Superior.— Take  the  re- 
mains of  a cold  boiled  or  roast  turkey,  cut  off 
the  meat,  mince  it  finely,  pound  till  smooth, 
and  put  it  aside  till  wanted.  Break  up  the 
body  of  the  bird  into  small  pieces,  put  these 
into  a stewpan  with  two  quarts  of  nicely- 
flavoured  white  stock,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  for  one  hour  and  a half.  Strain  the 
gravy,  let  it  cool,  skim  off  the  fat,  and  season 
with  salt  and  cayenne.  Cut  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  stale  crumb  of  bread  into  thin  slices, 
soak  these  for  a few  minutes  in  as  much  of  the 
stock  as  they  will  absorb,  let  them  simmer  a 
few  minutes,  and  afterwards  squeeze  the  pulp 
in  a cloth  till  it  is  quite  dry.  Mix  this  tho- 
roughly with  the  flesh  of  the  turkey  which  was 
put  aside,  add  the  soup  gradually  and  smoothly 
to  the  paste,  and  rub  the  whole  through  a fine 
sieve  with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon.  Let  it 
boil  once  more,  add  salt  and  cayenne  as  re- 
quired, and  just  before  serving  add  a pint 
of  boiling  cream  or  milk.  If  the  soup  is  not 
sufficiently  thick,  it  may  be  made  so  by  adding 
an  ounce  of  arrowroot  or  ground  rice  made 
into  a smooth  batter  with  a little  cold  milk  and 
boiled  in  it  before  the  cream  is  added.  The 
soup  ought  to  be  of  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream.  If  no  white  stock  is  at  hand,  a little 
may  be  made  as  follows Divide  two  pounds 
of  the  scrag-end  of  a neck  of  veal,  or  a calf’s 
foot  well  cleaned,  or  a knuclile-bone  of  veal,  into 
small  pieces,  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  five 
pints  of  cold  water,  a slice  of  lean  ham,  a carrot, 
a turnip,  three  onions,  a blade  of  mace,  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  peppercorns,  a few  outer  sticks 
of  celery,  a bunch  of  parsley,  and  a sprig  of 
thyme.  Let  all  simmer  gently  for  three  hours. 
Strain  the  soup,  let  it  go  cold,  remove  the  fat, 
add  a little  salt,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  If 
there  bo  any  liquor  in  which  mutton,  veal,  rab- 
bits, or  chickens  have  been  boiled,  it  may  be 
stowed  with  tho  flavouring  ingredients,  without 
any  meat.  Time,  four  hours  to  make  tho  stock, 
three  hours  to  make  tho  soup.  Sufficient  for 
ten  or  twelve  persons. 


Turkey,  Stewed— A 

be  chosen  for  this  dish. 


small  turkey  should 
Stuff  the  bird,  and 
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truss  it  for  roasting.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of 
butter  in  a stow  pan  just  largo  enough  to  hold 
the  bird,  and  add  two  large  slices  of  fat  bacon 
cut  into  dice.  Lay  the  bird  in  this,  put  it  over 
a clear  lire,  and  when  it  is  brightly  browned  on 
one  side,  turn  it  upon  the  other.  Lift  it  out, 
drain  it,  and  put  it  into  another  stewpan,  with 
a bunch  of  parsley,  a large  blade  of  maeo,  and 
a clove  of  garlic  or  not,  as  preferred.  Cover 
the  bird  with  good  stock,  add  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  until  it  is  half- 
cooked.  Put  in  a glassful  of  sherry,  and  let  it 
remain  until  done  enough.  Take  it  up,  and  put 
it  on  a dish  in  a hot  oven,  that  it  may  retain  its 
heat  for  a few  minutes.  Strain  and  skim  the 
gravy,  thicken  with  a little  brown  thickening, 
and  let  it  boil  a minute  or  two.  Pour  a little  of 
it  round  the  turkey,  and  send  the  rest  to  table 
in  a tureen.  Oyster  sauce  is  an  excellent  ac- 
companiment to  this  dish,  and  a boned  and  j 
pounded  anchovy  and  a small  shallot  may  be  l 
advantageously  added  to  the  forcemeat  with 
which  the  turkey  is  stuffed.  Time  to  stew  the 
turkey,  one  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  6s. 
to  12s.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Turkey  Stuffed  with  Chestnuts. — 

Take  as  many  sound  chestnuts  as  will  com- 
pletely fill  the  body  of  the  bird.  Make  a small 
gash  with  a sharp  knife  in  the  outer  skin  to  keep 
them  from  bursting,  throw  them  into  plenty  of 
fast-boiling  water,  and  let  them  boil  until  soft. 
Drain  and  dry  them,  and  peel  off  the  outer  and 
the  inner  skin,  look  them  over  carefully,  and 
reject  any  decayed  or  mouldy  nuts.  Fill  the 
turkey’s  crop  with  good  veal  forcemeat,  after- 
wards fill  the  body  of  the  bird  with  the  boiled 
chestnuts  and  the  liver,  and  sew  it  up  securely. 
Put  it  down  to  roast,  and  baste  liberally. 
Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and  send  brown  gravy 
and  either  bread  sauce  or  onion  sauce  to  table 
with  it.  The  brown  sauce  may  be  made  with 
the  turkey  giblets  as  follows  : — Mince  the  heart 
and  gizzard,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  for 
an  hour  or  more.  Skim  the  liquor,  strain  it, 
thicken  with  a little  brown  thickening,  and 
season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Add  a glassful 
of  claret  and  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  let  it  boil  a minute  or  two,  and  it 
will  be  ready  for  serving.  Time  to  roast  the 
turkey,  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours  and  a 
half,  according  to  size. 

Turkey  Stuffed  with  Chicken.— 

Bone  a young  chicken  without  injuring  the 
skin.  Draw  the  legs  and  wings  inside,  fill  the 
body  with  freshly-made  nicely-seasoned  sausage- 
meat,  and  make  it  round  and  compact  in  form. 
Put  it  inside  a boned  turkey ; fill  all  the  empty 
spaces  with  sausage-meat,  and  truss  the  turkey 
firmly,  restoring  it  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
its  original  form.  Cover  with  buttered  paper, 
and  put  it  down  before  a clear  fire,  though  at 
some  distance  from  it.  Baste  liberally,  and 
roast  very  slowly,  or  the  outsido  of  the  turkey 
will  bo  done  enough  before  the  heat  has 
penetrated  to  tho  interior  of  the  chickon.  This 
dish  is  a great  favourite  with  many  of  tho 
English  residents  in  Calcutta.  It  may  bo 
served  hot  or  cold  with  the  usual  sauces,  and 
in  carving  the  turkey  slices  should  be  cut 
across  the  breast,  so  that  each  guest  may  have 


a share  of  turkey,  chicken,  and  forcemeat. 
Time,  two  or  three  hours,  according  to  the  size 
of  tho  birds. 


Turkey  Stuffed  with  Mushroom 
Forcemeat. — Take  six  or  eight  small  mush- 
rooms, peel  them,  put  them  into  a saucepan 
with  a slice  of  fresh  butter,  and  let  them 
simmer  gently  for  seven  or  eight  minutes. 
Drain  the  liquor  from  them,  and  let  them  cool ; 
then  mince  them,  and  mix  them  with  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs.  Add 
a slight  seasoning  of  salt,  cayenne,  grated  nut- 
meg, and  grated  lemon-rind,  but  be  careful 
that  the  mushroom  flavour  is  not  overpowered. 
Work  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter  into  the  force- 
meat, bind  it  together  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  add  as  much  of  the  butter  in  which  the 
mushrooms  were  stewed  as  it  will  take  without 
being  made  too  moist.  Pound  the  mixture 
thoroughly,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Fill 
the  turkey  with  it,  boil  or  roast  it,  and  send 
mushroom  sauce  to  table  with  it.  Double  this 
quantity  of  forcemeat  will  be  required  for  a 
large  turkey.  Time,  one  hour  to  prepare  the 
forcemeat. 


Turkey  Stuffed  with  Sausage-meat. 

— Take  a well-kept  turkey  weighing  about 
eight  pounds.  Bone  it  according  to  the 
directions  previously  given,  and  draw  out  all 
the  bones  excepting  those  of  the  wings.  Take 
about  three  pounds  of  fine  sausage-meat,  and 
one  pound  of  veal  forcemeat.  If  liked,  sausage- 
meat  only  may  be  used,  and  in  this  case  some 
minced  herbs  should  be  mixed  with  the  season- 
ing. The  sausage-meat  should  be  rich  with  fat, 
and  moistened  with  a little  cold  stock  or  water. 
Fill  the  empty  places  where  the  bones  have 
been  and  the  body  of  the  bird  with  the 
sausage-meat.  Draw  the  turkey  to  its  original 
form,  tie  both  ends  of  the  bird  and  the  ends 
of  the  legs  securely,  truss  the  bird  firmly,  and 
plump  it  well  (see  Turkey,  Trussed  for  Boast- 
ing). Flour  it,  tie  it  to  the  spit,  instead  of 
sticking  the  hook  into  it,  and  let  it  be  well 
supported  by  leaving  a string  tied  once  or  twice 
round  the  body,  as  the  stuffing  will  make  the 
bird  heavy.  Put  it  down  to  a clear  fire,  but 
at  some  distance  from  it,  and  baste  liberally 
until  done  enough.  When  this  point  is  reached 
the  steam  will  draw  towards  the  fire.  Flour 
and  baste  the  bird  again  for  a few  minutes, 
take  it  up,  send  it  to  table  on  a hot  dish,  gar- 
nishing with  sausage  and  forcemeat  balls.  Bread 
sauce  may  be  served  with  the  turkey,  together 
with  a little  gravy  made  of  tho  bones  of  the 
bird  stewed  down  with  stock,  and  a little 
seasoning.  The  appearance  of  tho  dish  will 
bo  improved  if  the  breast  is  evenly  larded.  A 
roasted  turkey  is  very  good  stuffed  with 
sausage-meat  without  being  boned.  Time  to 
roast  the  turkey,  nearly  two  hours.  Probable 
cost,  turkey,  6s.’  to  12s.  Sufficient  for  five  or 
six  persons. 


Turkey,  To  Bone,  (*«  Fowl,  To  Bone, 
idthout  opening). 

Turkey,  Truffled.— There  is  no  dish 
core  highly  esteemed  than  a truffled  turkey, 
he  easiest  and  perhaps  in  the  end  the  most 
atisfactory  way  of  getting  one  is  to  procure 
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it  from  Franco,  through  a first-class  poulterer, 
ready  fattened,  stuffed  with  truffles,  and  ready 
for  the  spit.  It  will  he  all  the  better  for  the 
winter’s  journey,  as  birds  so  stuffed  are  always 
kept  for  several  days  after  to  allow  the  per- 
fume of  the  truffles  to  penetrate  the  flesh,  rhe 
•cost  of  a turkey  thus  prepared  will  vary  from 
■one  to  five  guineas,  exclusive  of  the  carnage. 
When  once  obtained,  a truffled  turkey  is  easily 
■dressed,  as  it  simply  requires  to  be  roasted, 
plentifully  basted,  and  served  with  its  own 
gravy  only,  for  though  bread  sauce  and  onion 
sauce  arc  occasionally  served  with  it,  properly 
speaking  no  rival  flavour  ought  to  approach 
the  truffle.  Fine  fresh  truffles  are,  however,  so 
•expensive,  that  mushrooms  or  chestnuts  are 
often  substituted  for  them,  pounded  with  bacon 
in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  a turkey,  thus 
prepared  will  prove  to  most  people  quite  as 
.acceptable  as  if  really  truffled.  When  it  is 
preferred,  however,  that  the  turkey  should  be 
stuffed  with  truffles  at  home,  procure  a young, 
plump,  freshly-killed  hen  turkey.  Take  a 
pound  and  a half  of  truffles  for  a moderate- sized 
bird,  and  two  pounds  for  a large  one.  Smell 
them,  and  reject  any  that  arc. mouldy.  Wash 
them  carefully,  and  scrub  with  a soft  brush 
till  not  a particle  of  earth  or  grit  remains 
upon  them.  Cut  about  a pound  of  the  truffles 
into  balls  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter. 
Pound  the  rest  with  the  trimmings  to  a 
smooth  paste,  adding  an  equal  weight  of 
tat  bacon.  The  bacon  should  be  rasped  and 
pounded  separately,  then  mixed  with  the 
pounded  truffles,  and  the  forcemeat  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper  only.  When  the  force- 
meat is  quite  smooth  mix  the  whole  truffles 
with  it,  and  put  the  preparation  into  the  body 
of  the  turkey.  Let  it  hang  for  five  or  six  days 
•after  it  is  stuffed,  and  when  it  is  to  be  roasted, 
lay  a slice  of  fat  bacon  upon  the  breast,  and 
n piece  of  buttered  paper  over  that,  and  baste 
liberally  whilst  it  is  before  the  fire.  If  it  is  wished 
that  truffle  sauce  should  accompany  this  dish,  a 
few  truffles  may  be  put  aside  for  the  purpose. 
Truffle  sauce  is  made  as  follows  : — Mince  four 
truffles  finely,  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a 
slice  of  fresh  butter,  and  shake  them  over  the 
fire  for  ten  minutes.  Add  half  a pint  of  brown 
sauce,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  a glassful 
of  sherry ; let  these  ingredients  simmer  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  skim  off  the  fat,  and  serve. 
Time,  roast  the  turkey  the  usual  time. 

Turkey  Truffled  Economically.— 

Take  a freshly-killed  plump  young  turkey.  If 
large,  half  a pound  of  fine  fresh  truffles  will  be 
required  for  it,  if  small,  a quarter  or  a third  of 
a pound  will  be  sufficient.  Wash  and  scrub  the 
truffles  carefully  as  in  the  preceding  recipe,  drain 
and  dry  them,  and  cut  them  into  thin  slices  with- 
out peeling  them.  Boil  or  roast  some  fine  sound 
■chestnuts;  the  quantity  must  bo  regulated  by 
the  size  of  the  turkey,  Thoro  must  bo  sufficient 
with  the  truffles  to  fill  the  body  of  the  bird. 
Before  boiling  them,  make  a little  cut  in  the 
outer  skin  of  each  nut  to  keep  it  from  bursting. 
When  all  are  done,  throw  them  into  slightly- 
salted  water,  and  let  them  boil  quickly  until 
tender : they  will  take  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour.  Skin  them,  mix  tho  sliced  truffles  with 


them ; then  fill  tho  body  of  tho  bird  with  the 
mixture,  and  let  tho  turkey  hang  for  two  or 
three  days  in  a cool  airy  situation.  On  the 
day  that  it  is  to  be  dressed  fill  the  crop  of  the 
bird  with  good  veal  forcemeat,  truss  it  firmly, 
tie  a buttered  paper  over  the  breast,  and  roast 
it  before  a clear  fire.  Hang  it  at  first  some 
distance  from  it,  and  baste  liberally.  A turkey 
prepared  as  above  will  be  sufficiently,  flavoured 
with  truffles  to  satisfy  most  people,  indeed,  all 
but  those  who  are  excessively  fond  of  truffles. 
If  liked,  bread  sauce  or  onion  sauce  may  be  sent 
to  table  with  this  dish,  but  generally  a truffled 
turkey  is  served  with  its  own  gravy  only. 
Time,  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours  and  a 
half,  according  to  size. 

Turkey  Trussed,  for  Boiling.— Pluck, 
singe,  and  draw  the  bird,  and  be  particularly 
careful  not  to  break  the  gall-bladder,  which  ad- 
heres to  the  liver,  for  if  any  of  the  gall  touches 
the  bird  it  will  impart  a bitter  taste  to  it.  Cut 
off  the  head  and  neck,  and  leave  sufficient  sldn 
to  turn  and  sew  over  the  back.  After  the  force- 
meat is  put  into  the  breast,  cut  off  the  legs  at 
the  first  joint,  draw  the  upper  legs  into  the 
body,  and  make  a slit  for  the  stumps  to  go  in. 
Break  and  flatten  the  breast-bone,  and  also 
break  the  back-bone,  that  the  bird  may  lie  flat 
on  the  dish.  Truss  firmly,  to  make  it  look  as 
plump  and  round  as  possible.  Turn  the  pinions 
with  the  points  over  the  back,  and  fasten  liver 
(freed  from  gall)  under  one  pinion,  and  the 
gizzard  (washed  and  skinned)  under  the  other. 
Skewer  the  apron  over  the  nose,  and  pass  string 
firmly  round  the  body,  fasten  it  to  the  skewers, 
and  tie  it  in  the  middle  of  the  back. 

Turkey  Trussed  for  Roasting.— 

Pluck  and  singe  the  bird,  and  in  drawing  it 
preserve  the  liver  and  gizzard.  Be  particularly 
careful  not  to  break  the  gall-bag,  which  adheres 
to  the  liver,  as  if  any  of  the  gall  touches  the 
bird  no  amount  of  washing  will  remove  the 
bitter  taste  which  it  will  impart.  Cut  off  the 
feet,  and  draw  out  the  strings  or  sinews  from 
the  thighs — there  are  five  or  six  in  each  leg. 
Place  three  or  four  folds  of  cloth  on  the  high 
breast-bone,  and  break  and  flatten  it  with  a 
rolling-pin  to  make  the  bird  look  plump.  Cut 
off  the  head  and  neck  close  to  the  body,  and 
before  doing  so  push  back  the  skin  of  the  neck 
so  that  sufficient  may  be  left  on  to  turn  over 
the  back.  Hold  the  legs  in  boiling  water  for 
a minute  or  two,  and  afterwards  peel  off  the 
rough  dirty  skin.  Fill  the  breast  with  forcemeat, 
and  sew  the  neck  over  the  back.  Press  the  legs 
close  to  tho  breast,  and  pass  a skewer  through 
them  and  the  body.  Turn  the  points  of  the 
wings  over  the  back,  skewer  them  through 
tho  body,  and  put  the  liver  under  one  pinion 
and  the  gizzard  under  tho  other.  Cut  a slit  in 
the  apron,  and  put  the  nose  through.  Pass  a 
string  over  the  back  of  the  bird,  put  it  firmly 
round  the  skewors,  and  tie  it  in  tho  middle. 
Tie  a buttered  paper  over  the  breast,  and  be 
very  careful  to  truss  tho  bird  firmly.  The  liver 
of  tho  turkey  must  be  frood  from  gall  and 
covored  with  a buttered  paper,  or  it  will  bo 
dry  and  hard.  Tho  gizzard  must  bo  carefully 
cleansed — as  it  contains  stones — skinned  and 
washed,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  and. 
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liko  tho  liver,  guarded  from  the  hoat  by  but- 
tered paper. 

Turkey,  Trussing  and  Carving  of 

(Dr.  Kitchmer’s  observations). — Tho  rules  for 
cutting  up  a pheasant  are  in  all  respects  ap- 
plicable to  a turkey ; whether  roasted  or  boiled, 
it  is  trussed  and  sent  to  table  like  a fowl.  In 
trussing  it,  three  skewers  should  be  placed  so 
as  to  admit  the  spit  between  them  and  the  back 
of  it : these  keep  it  firm  on  the  spit,  and  prevent 
the  great  weight  of  the  stuffing,  &c.,  from 
making  it  turn  irregular  while  at  the  fire. 
One  skewer  should  be  passed  through  tho  legs  ; 
one  in  the  middle,  which  confines  the  wings; 
and  the  other  under  the  wings,  near  the  end 
of  the  merry-thought.  The  best  parts  of  a tur- 
key are  the  white  ones — the  breast,  wings,  and 
neck -bones.  The  neck  must  be  taken  away,  and 
the  hollow  part  under  the  breast  stuffed  with 
forcemeat,  which  is  to  be  cut  in  thin  slices  in 
the  direction  from  the  rump  to  the  neck,  and  a 
slice  given  with  each  piece  of  turkey.  The 
breast  is  the  only  part  usually  cut  up  ; if  more 
is  wanted,  take  off  one  or  both  wings,  a leg, 
&c.  The  gizzard  and  rump  are  favourites  with 
some  epicures.  It  is  called  a devil  when  well 
peppered,  salted,  and  broiled:  many  people 
score  it  with  a knife  before  it  is  peppered  and 
salted.  If  you  wish  a turkey,  especially  a very 
large  one,  to  be  tender,  never  dress  it  till  at 
least  four  or  five  days  (in  cold  weather,  eight 
or  ten)  after  it  has  been  killed.  “ No  man  who 
understands  good  living  will  say,  on  such  a 
day  I will  eat  that  turkey — but  will  hang  it  up 
by  four  of  the  large  tail-feathers,  and  when,  on 
paying  his  morning  visit  to  the  larder,  he  finds 
it  lying  upon  a cloth  prepared  to  receive  it  when 
it  falls,  that  day  let  it  be  cooked.” 

Turkey  with  Celery  Sauce.— Truss  it 
nicely,  wrap  it  up  in  layers  of  bacon ; then  boil 
it  in  water  with  a little  salt,  butter,  and  lemon- 
juice.  Drain  it,  and  cover  over  with  celery 
sauce. 

Turkey  with  Chipolata  Garnish- 

Pluck,  draw,  and  singe  a plump  turkey,  stuff 
and  roast  in  the  usual  way.  Put  it  on  a dish, 
and  garnish  with  chipolata  garnish  ( see  Chipo- 
lata Garnish).  Pour  a little  brown  sauce  over 
it,  and  send  some  more  to  table  in  a tureen. 
A good  deal  of  taste  is  required  to  garnish  this 
dish.  Chipolata  garnish  is  worth  nothing  un- 
less it  is  tastefully  arranged. 

Turkey  with  Truffles. — Take  a nice 
fat  turkey  the  moment  it  has  been  killed ; 
empty  it,  and  put  plenty  of  salt  inside  the 
body  to  draw  the  blood  out.  Then  let  it  cool, 
and  prepare  some  truffles  in  the  following 
manner:  take: two  or  three  pounds,  peel  them, 
and  smell  whother  they  are  all  of  a good  flavour, 
and  not  muskod.  Pick  out  the  smallest  from 
amongst  them,  and  chop  them  very  fine.  Take 
some  fat  whito  bacon,  and  rasp  it,  so  as  to 
obtain  tho  fat  only,  without  any  of  the  sinews. 
'When  you  have  rasped  a sufficient  quantity  to 
fill  the  body  of  tho  turkey,  put  tho  chopped 
truffles  into  tho  mortar,  pound  them  with  tho 
rasped  bacon,  season  well  with  salt,  poppor, 
spices,  &c.,  then  mix  this  with  lurgo  truffles, 
and  put  all  in  the  turkoy.  Lot  tho  turkey 


remain  thus  for  two  or  three  days  to  acquire 
the  flavour  of  tho  truffles;  sew  the  bird  up  as 
soon  as  you  have  finished  it,  and  v.iien  you 
want  it  roasted,  put  it  on  the  spit,  coverod  with 
bacon  on  the  breast  and  a few  sheets  of  white 
paper,  and  take  great  caro  when  you  open  the 
paper  that  you  do  not  loosen  tho  truffles. 
Scr.vo  with  a clear  Spanish  sauce.  This  dish 
is  ono  of  the  best  possible  if  it  is  well  seasoned 
and  roasted.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe 
that  tho  carver  must  serve  the  inside  with  the 
fillet,  as  that  is  one  of  tho  best  parts  of  the 
dish. 

Turkey’s  Eggs  (see  Eggs,  Turkey’s). 

Turkeys,  Forcemeat  for  ( see  Force- 
meat for  Turkeys  ; Oysters  for  Forcemeat  for 
Boiled  Fowls  or  Turkeys ; and  Forcemeat  for 
Turkeys,  Roast). 

Turkish  Pilau. — A pilau,  as  really  served 
in  Turkey  and  Arabia,  consists  simply  of  rice 
boiled  as  for  curry  so  that  the  grains  are  kept 
entire,  mixed  with  a little  butter,  and  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt,  then  laid  upon  a dish,  and 
thp  stewed  meat  placed  upon  it.  For  Western 
use,  a pilau  is  very  good  prepared  as  follows  : — 
Roast  a rabbit,  a chicken,  or  two  or  three  pounds 
of  mutton ; when  the  meat  is  sufficiently  cooked 
cut  it  into  neat  pieces  convenient  for  serving, 
and  put  these  aside  until  wanted.  Put  the 
bones  and  trimmings  into  a saucepan  with  two 
ounces  of  lean  ham  cut  into  dice,  or  a little 
blanched  bacon-rind,  a sprig  of  thyme,  an  onion 
stuck  with  two  cloves,  a small  carrot,  half  a 
dozen  peppercorns,  and  a pint  of  stock  or  water. 
Simmer  the  liquor  gently,  and  skim  carefully 
until  it  is  pleasantly  flavoured  and  considerably 
reduced.  Add  some  salt  if  required.  Wash 
one  pound  of  Patna  rice,  throw  it  into  boiling 
water  for  five  minutes,  drain  it,  dry  it  in  a 
cloth,  put  it  into  a clean  saucepan  with  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  stir  it  about 
over  a gentle  fire  until  it  is  lightly  and  equally 
coloured.  Pour  over  it  a pint  and  a half  of 
stock,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently  until  it  has 
entirely  absorbed  the  liquor,  and  is  quite  tender 
and  dry  without  the  grains  being  broken. 
Throw  in  a little  salt  and  white  pepper  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  curry-powder,  and  stir  lightly 
with  a fork  to  separate  the  grains.  Pile  it  at 
once  high  on  a dish,  and  place  upon  it  tho  slices 
of  meat  which,  a few  minutes  previously,  have 
been  heated  but  not  boiled  in  the  sauoo  made 
from  the  bones,  &c.  If  a fowl  has  been  used 
for  the  pilau,  a tabic-spoonful  of  stowed  sultana  ‘ 
raisins  may  be  placed  on  the  top  before  serving. 
Time,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  boil 
tho  rice.  Probable  cost,  4s.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons. 

Turnip. — This  excellent  vegetable  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  cookery,  either  alone  and 
boiled  whole,  mashed  in  stews,  or  to  flavour 
soups  and  sauces.  There  aro  many  varieties  of 
tho  turnip.  The  best  are  small,  finely-grained, 
juicy,  smooth,  and  sound  When  turnips  am 
used  for  flavouring  soups  and  sauces,  it  should 
bo  rnmombered  that  tho  liquor  in  which  they 
aro  boiled  will  not  keep  very  long,  and  also 
that  turnips  boiled  with  onions  will  correct  t he 
very  strong  flavour  of  tho  latter.  The  peel  of 
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the  turnip,  if.  thoroughly  washed,  wdl  llavom- 
soup  and  sauce  as  well  as  the  vegetable  itself. 
Turnips  are  in  season  from  May  till  I*  ebruary. 
They  may  be  had  all  the  year  round,  but  m 
spring  thoy  are  only  useful  for  flavouring. 

Turnip  and  Potato  Soup.-— Dissolve 
two  ounces  of  butter  in  a stewpan,  and  fry  m it 
two  large  onions  sliced  till  they  are  brightly 
browned.  Pour  over  them  two  quarts  of  stock 
made  from  bones  or  from  the  liquor  in  which 
meat  has  been  boiled,  and  add  half  a dozen  sliced 
turnips,  half  a dozen  mealy  potatoes,  and  three 
or  four  crusts  of  bread,  together  with  a bay- 
leaf  and  a few  sticks  of  celery  if  liked.  Sim- 
mer all  gently  together  till  the  vegetables  are 
quite  soft,  rub  the  soup  through  a fine  sieve, 
and  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Let  it  boil 
up  once  more,  and  serve  very  hot.  . Serve 
toasted  sippets  on  a separate  dish.  This  soup 
is  not  likely  to  keep  good  more  than  a day  or 
two.  Time,  two  hours  and  a half.  Probable 
cost,  3d.  per  pint,  exclusive  of  the  stock.  Suf- 
ficient for  ten  or  twelve  persons. 

Turnip  Broth. — This  is  made  with  about 
a dozen  turnips  peeled  and  cut  into  slices. 
Blanch  them  for  a short  time  in  water,  and 
drain  them ; put  them  with  a knuckle  of  veal,  a 
small  piece  of  beef,  and  the  half  of  a hen  into 
a stewpan ; and  pour  some  rich  boiling  broth 
over  the  whole.  Let  the  whole  stew  for  about 
two  hours ; then  strain  it  through  a double  silk 
sieve,  and  use  it  with  rice,  vermicelli,  &c.  &c. 

Turnip-greens,  To  Boil  ,(?««  Greens, 
Turnip,  Boiled). 

Turnip  Badishes,  To  Boil. — Radishes 
are  generally  eaten  raw  with  salads,  &c.  The 
small  white  turnip  radishes  are,  however,  some- 
times. boiled  and  served  as  a vegetable,  and  the 
ordinary  long  radishes,  when  young,  may  be 
tied  in  bunches,  boiled  till  tender  and  served 
like  asparagus  on  toast.  They  are  good  with 
either  boiled  or  roast  meat.  To  boil  turnip 
radishes  proceed  as  follows : — Take  the  radishes 
when  young  and  freshly  pulled.  Wash  them 
well,  trim  them  neatly,  leaving  about  an  inch 
of  the  stalks,  and  lay  them  in  cold  water  for 
half  an  hour.  Drain  them,  and  throw  them 
into  plenty  of  boiling  water  slightly  salted. 
Let  them  boil  gently  till  tender.  Drain  them, 
and  serve  in  a tureen  with  melted  butter 
poured  over  them.  Time  to  boil,  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Id.  or  2d. 
per  bunch.  Sufficient,  one  bunch  for  one  or 
two  persons. 

Turnip  Soup. — Wash  and  pare  half  a 
dozen  turnips,  and  let  them  lie  in  cold  water 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Drain  them,  and  cut 
them  up  small.  Put  them  into  a stewpan  with 
four  ounces  of  fresh  butter  and  three  ounces  of 
lean  ham  cut  into  dice,  and  stir  them  about  over 
a gentle  fire  for  two  or  three  minutes.  Add 
two  or  three  onions  and  one  or  two  sticks  of 
celery,  and  pour  over  them  a pint  of  stock  made 
from  bones.  Ix;t  them  simmer  gently  till  thoy 
are  quite  soft,  dredge  two  handfuls  of  flour 
over  them,  and  beat  them  briskly  with  a 
wooden  spoon  till  they  are  quite  smooth. 
Moisten  gradually  with  two  pints  of  stock, 
and  stir  the  soup  over  tho  fire  till  it  boils. 


Rub  it  through  a fine  hair  sieve,  let  it  boil  up 
again,  add  salt,  pepper,  and  powdered  maw:, 
and  half  a pint  of  boiling  cream,  and  it  will  be 
ready  for  serving.  If  liked,  a bay-leaf  and  two 
or  three  cloves  may  be  stewed  with  tho  other 
ingredients,  and  the  flour  may  be  omitted,  and 
a little  ground  rice  or  arrowroot  substituted  for 
it.  Send  toasted  sippets  to  table  on  a separate 
dish.  Time,  two  hours  and  a half,,  exclusive  ol 
the  stock.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  nine  persons. 
Probable  cost,  4d.  per  pint,  exclusive  of  the 
stock. 

Turnip-Tops.— Turnip-tops  are  frequently 
used  as  greens.  When  freshly  cut  they  are  very 
good,  and  they  have  a slightly  bitter  taste 
which  recommends  them  to  many.  Trim  off 
the  decayed  leaves  and  stems,  and  wash  the 
greens  in  several  waters.  Drain  them,  and 
throw  them  into  a saucepan  with  plenty  of 
boiling  water  slightly  salted.  Keep  the  sauce- 
pan uncovered,  and  let  them  boil  quickly  till 
they  are  quite  tender.  When  done  enough, 
put  them  into  a colander,  and  squeeze  the  water 
gently  from  them.  Turn  them  into  a hot  vege- 
table-dish, pepper  them  lightly,  and  spread  a 
little  butter  on  them;  cut  the  surface  across 
both  ways  with  a knife,  and  serve.  If  any  of 
these  greens  are  left,  they  may  be  served  up 
again  after  being  finely  chopped  with  butter 
and  salt,  and  heated  in  a saucepan.  Time  to 
boil,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost 
— generally  very  cheap — Id.  or  2d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient,  two  pounds  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Turnip-Tops  ( see  Cabbage,  Tumip-Tops, 
and  Greens). 

Turnips. — These  are  seldom  served  whole, 
but  after  being  boiled  are  mashed  before  being 
sent  to  table.  When  stringy  they  must  be 
passed  through  a coarse  sieve.  In  order  to 
mash  them,  press  the  water  well  from  them, 
add  enough  butter,  salt,  and  pepper,  with  a 
little  powdered  white  sugar,  which  greatly 
improves  their  flavour.  A little  flour  mixed 
with  the  butter  renders  the  turnips  less  watery 
when  mashed. 

Turnips,  Boiled. — Turnips  should  only 
be  served  whole  when  they  are  very  young, 
and  then  they  should  be  covered  with  white 
sauce.  When  they  have  reached  any  size  they 
should  be  mashed.  Pare  tho  turnips,  and  wash 
them;  if  very  young  a little  of  the  green  top 
may  be  left  on  ; if  very  large  they  should  be 
divided  into  halves  or  even  quarters.  Throw 
them  into  slightly-salted  water,  and  let  them 
boil  gently  till  tender.  Drain,  and  servo  them. 
Time  to  boil,  old  turnips,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  an  hour  and- a half;  young  turnips, 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes.  Probable  eosti 
5d.  to  7d.  per  bunch.  Sufficient  for  fivo  or  sh 
persons. 

Turnips,  Eoiled  and  Served  with 
Sauce. — Boil  tho  turnips  as  in  the  last  recipe. 
Put  them  in  a tureen,  grate  a little  nutmeg- 
over  them,  and  cover  with  good  melted  butter. 
If  preferred,  omit  the  nutmeg,  and  stir  a spoon- 
ful of  freshly-mixed  mustard  into  the  sauce 
before  pouring  it  over  the  vegetables.  Turnips 
served  in  this  way  may  bo  sliced,  cut  into  dice. 
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jr  turned  into  any  fanciful  shapes  boforo  being 
boiled.  Time  to  boil,  twenty  minutes  to  an 
hour  and  a half,  according  to  ago  and  size. 
Probablo  cost,  6d.  per  bunch.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Turnips,  Brown  Puree  of.— Instoad 
of  blanching  the  turnips,  sweat  them  on  a slow 
fire  in  a little  butter.  Take  care  thoy  do  not 
burn.  When  they  are  well  done,  moisten  with 
three  spoonfuls  of  sauco  tourneo  and  one  spoon- 
ful of  veal  gravy.  Give  them  a good  season- 
ing, rub  them  through  a tamis,  and  send 
up  with  fried  toasts  of  bread.  Never  omit 
putting  in  a small  lump  of  sugar  before  you 
serve  up,  to  overcomo  the  bitter  tasto  of  the 
turnips.  Such  entremets  are  not  much  ap- 
proved of  in  England,  but  in  winter,  and  in  the 
country,  you  very  often  have  no  choice  for 
socond  courses. 

Turnips,  Duck,  Braised,  with  ( see 

Duck,  Braised,  with  Turnips). 

Turnips,  for  Garnish.— Very  effective- 
looking  flowers  for  garnishing  cold  dishes  such 
as  roast  turkeys,  tongues,  &c.,  may  be  made 
with  turnips.  Skill  in  making  these  can  only 
be  acquired  by  practice,  and  in  order  to  attain 
it  the  best  plan  would  be  to  procure  a small 
sound  turnip,  a sharp  penknife,  a little  liquid 
cochineal,  a paint  brush,  and  a real  camellia,  or 
any  other  suitable  flower,  as  a pattern.  Cut 
and  shape  the  turnip,  and  endeavour  to  imitate 
the  real  flower  as  closely  as  possible.  Paint 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  a rosy  tint  with  the 
cochineal,  push  in  a little  piece  of  stick  for  a 
stalk,  and  fasten  two  or  three  bay-leaves  round 
the  flower. 

Turnips  for  Garnish  (another  way). 
— When  turnips  are  to  be  used  for  garnishing 
dishes  they  may  be  prepared  either  white  or 
coloured.  Pare  the  thick  skin  from  them, 
wash  and  drain  them,  and  either  cut  them 
into  slices  of  uniform  size,  or  turn  them  to 
any  shape  that  may  be  desired.  Throw  them 
into  boiling  water,  let  them  boil  quickly  for 
five  minutes,  then  drain  and  dry  them.  If 
white  turnip  garnish  is  required,  put  the 
blanched  turnips  into  a saucepan,  cover  with 
boiling  stock,  add  a small  lump  of  sugar 
and  a little  salt  and  cayenne,  and  let  them 
simmer  gently  until  they  are  tender  without 
being  broken.  Let  them  remain  in  the  stock 
till  they  are  wanted.  If  brown  turnip  garnish 
is  to  be  used,  prepare  the  turnips,  and  blanch 
them  as  before.  Dissolve  an  ounce  of  butter  in 
a frying-pan,  throw  in  the  turnips,  and  shako 
thorn  over  a gentle  fire  till  thoy  are  lightly 
browned.  Drain  them,  and  if  not  sufficiently 
tonder,  stew  them  for  a few  minutes  longor 
beforo  sorving.  Time,  about  ten  minutes  to 
colour  the  turnips,  twenty  minutes  to  stew 
thorn.  Probable  cost,  turnips,  5d.  to  7d.  per 
bunch. 

Turnips,  Fried. — Boil  throo  or  four 
turnips  till  they  are  throe-parts  drossod.  Take 
thorn  up,  drain  them,  cut  thorn  into  slices,  and 
fry  them  in  hot  fat  till  they  aro  lightly  brownod 
and  quite  tender.  Drain  them,  and  sorvo 
with  fried  or  boiled  cutlets.  Or  pool  them  and 
cut  them  into  very  thin  slices.  Lot  them  lie  in 


cold  wator  for  an  hour,  and  drain  them.  Dis- 
solve a slice  of  butter  in  a stewpan,  and  in  this 
steam  a table-spoonful  of  chopped  onion  for  five 
minutes.  Put  in  the  slices  of  turnip,  sprinkle 
a little  pepper  and  salt  over,  and  let  them 
steam  till  they  aro  soft.  A spoonful  or  two  of 
water  may  bo  added  if  there  is  any  fear  that 
they  will  burn. 

Turnips,  Giblets  with  {see  Giblets 

with  Turnips). 

Turnips,  Glaces.— Select  a few  fine 
turnips ; turn,  in  the  shape  of  pears,  a sufficient 
number  to  cover  or  to  fill  the  dish ; stew  them 
in  a little  broth  with  a little  sugar,  which 
reduce  to  glaze,  and  add  to  it  a little  glaze. 
When  equally  glazed,  dish  them ; take  a spoon- 
ful of  Spanish  sauce  to  detach  the  glaze  that 
remains  in  the  stewpan,  with  a small  bit  of 
! butter  twice  as  big  as  a walnut,  which  work 
I with  the  sauce.  Pour  the  sauco  over  the 
turnips  after  you  have  given  it  a good  sea- 
! soning. 

i Turnips,  Glazed,  with  Gravy.— Pare 
j four  or  five  large  turnips,  wash  and  drain  them, 

| and  cut  them  into  slices  of  uniform  size,  or  turn 
them  into  a ball  or  pear  shape.  Dissolve  in  a 
deep  saucepan  as  much  fresh  butter  as  will 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  throw  in  the  tur- 
j nips,  and  fry  till  they  are  brightly  browned. 

Drain  the  butter  from  them,  and  pour  over 
j as  much  good  stock  as  will  cover  them.  Let 
I them  simmer  gently  until  they  are  nearly 
tender.  Remove  the  lid,  put  the  saucepan  over 
a quick  fire,  and  let  the  sauce  boil  quickly 
until  it  begins  to  thicken.  Take  the  turnips 
up,  being  careful  not  to  break  them,  arrange 
neatly  on  a dish,  and  pour  the  gravy  over  them. 
Time,  about  twenty  minutes  to  simmer  the 
turnips.  Probable  cost,  turnips,  5d.  to  7d.  per 
bunch.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Turnips,  Glazed,  with  White  or 
Brown  Sauce.— Take  five  or  six  small, 
sound,  white  turnips.  Peel  and  wash  them, 
and  turn  them  to  the  size  and  shape  of  toy- 
marbles.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
in  a deep  pan,  and  sprinkle  an  ounce  of  pounded 
sugar  into  it.  Put  in  the  turnips,  and  fry 
till  they  are  covered  with  glaze.  Pour  over 
them  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good  white  or 
brown  sauce,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  until 
tender.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Arrange 
the  turnips  in  a dish,  pour  the  sauce  over,  and 
serve  very  hot. 

Turnips,  Large,  Stuffed.— Boil  whole 
four  or  five  large  turnips.  Take  them  up,  drain 
them,  cut  a slice  from  the  top,  and  scoop  out 
the  middle.  Bent  the  pulp  which  has  been 
taken  out  with  a little  butter,  flour,  pepper, 
salt,  and  cream,  and  add  the  yolk  of  an  ogg. 
Fill  the  empty  spaces  with  the  mixture,  put  the 
tops  on  again,  and  brush  them  over  with  beaten 
egg.  Brown  them  in  a brisk  oven,  or  before  the 
firo,  and  servo  very  hot.  'Time  to  boil,  from 
throo-quartcrs  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Probablo  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  four  or 
five  persons. 

Turnips,  Mashed.— Wash  and  pare  the 
turnips,  and  throw  them  into  cold  water  as 
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they  are  done.  Drain,  and  throw  them  into 
a saucepan  with  slightly-salted  boiling  s,  ; • 
Keep  them  covered,  and  let  them  boil  till 
tender  Drain  them  by  placing  them  m a 
howl  and  pressing  a plate  upon  them  to  squeeze 
out  the  moisture.  Mash  well,  and  carefully 
remove  any  stringy  portions  there  may  be 
among  them.  If  necessary,  pass  them  thiougn 
a colander.  Mix  with  them  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  a shoe  of  butter,  and  a table-spooniul  or 
two  of  cream  or  milk.  Stir  the  pulp  over  the 
fire  until  it  is  hot  and  quite  dry.  Serve  very 
hot.  Time  to  boil,  three-quarters  oi  an  hour 
to  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  5d.  to  7a. 
per  bunch.  Sufficient,  one  bunch  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Turnips,  Puree  of— Pare  and  wash  half 
a dozen  large  sound  turnips,  and  split  them 
into  halves,  or  even  into  quarters.  Boil  them 
till  they  are  very  tender,  and  press  the  water 
thoroughly  from  them.  Pass  them  through  a 
hair  sieve,  and  put  them  back  into  the  sauce- 
pan. Dredge  a small  quantity  of  flour  over 
them,  and  add  a little  white  pepper  and  salt, 
a slice  of  butter,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  white 
sugar,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream  or  milk. 
Stir  them  over  the  fire  until  they  are  quite  dry 
and  stiff.  Serve  the  puree  in  the  centre  of 
a dish,  and  arrange  cutlets,  &c.,  neatly  round 
it.  Some  cooks  add  a little  grated  nutmeg  or  a 
little  powdered  ginger  to  turnip  puree.  _ Time 
to  simmer  with  the  cream,  about  ten  minutes , 
to  boil,  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a half,  according  to  age  and  size. 
Probable  cost,  6d.  per  bunch.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Turnips,  Stewed  (a  la  Franchise).—  Peel 
and  wash  half  a dozen  turnips,  and  boil  them  in 
salted  water  till  tender.  Take  them  up,  drain 
them,  and  in  the  water  in  which  they  have  been 
boiled  simmer  gently  a cupful  of  bread-crumbs 
for  five  or  six  minutes.  Wash  the  turnips,  and 
put  them  into  another  saucepan  with  the  boiled 
bread  and  a little  butter  and  pepper.  Stir 
over  a gentle  fire  till  they  are  quite  hot,  and 
mix  with  them  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up 
with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  milk.  Let  them 
stew  gently  a minute  or  two  longer,  and  serve 
very  'hot.  Turnips  prepared  thus  are  very 
good  as  an  accompaniment  to  boiled  mutton, 
veal,  or  poultry.  Time,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  an  hour  and  a half  to  boil  the  turnips. 
Probable  cost,  5d.  to  7d.  per  bunch.  Sufficient 
for  five  or  six  persons. 

Turnips  Stewed  in  Gravy. — Pare  and 
wash  the  turnips,  and  cut  them  into  small  square 
pieces,  or  turn  them  to  the  shape  of  balls  or 
pears.  Put  them  into  a saucepan,  pour  over 
them  as  much  boiling  gravy  as  will  covor 
them,  and  add  a little  salt  and  pepper  and  a 
small  lump  of  sugar.  Let  them  simmer  gently 
until  they  are  tender.  Put  them  in  a hot  dish, 
pour  the  gravy  over  them,  and  servo  very  hot. 
Time  to  stew,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  moro, 
according  to  age.  Probable  cost,  Gd.pcr  bunch. 

Turnips,  White  Puree  of.— If  you 

want  to  make  a very  whito  puree,  you  must 
mince  the  turnips,  blanch  them  in  boiling 
water,  and  drain  and  sweat  thorn  over  a very 


slow  fire  in  a little  buttor  to  prevent  theii 
getting  brown.  When  they  are  done  enough, 
add  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  bechamel,  strain 
them  like  a puree  through  a tamis,  reduce, 
and  servo  surrounded  with  fried  toasts  of  bread. 

If  they  are  for  entremets,  the  puree  must  be 
thicker;  if  for  garnishing  entrees,  richer  and 
more  tasty. 

Turnips  with  White  Sauce. — Prepare 
the  turnips  as  before,  stew  them  in  gravy,  and 
when  they  are  quite  tender  lift  them  out  with- 
out breaking  them,  drain  them,  and  put  them 
in  a tureen.  Have  a tea-spoonful  of  arrowroot 
already  mixed  smoothly  with  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  cream  or  milk.  Mix  the  sauce  gradually 
with  this,  put  it  back  into  the  saucepan,  and  let 
it  boil.  Take  it  from  the  fire  for  a few  minutes, 
stir  half  an  ounce  of  cold  butter  into  it : 
when  this  is  dissolved  pour  the  sauce  over  the 
turnips,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time  to  stew  the 
turnips,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  age  and  size.  Probable  cost,  tur- 
nips, 5d.  to  7d.  per  bunch.  Sufficient,  half  a 
bunch  of  turnips  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Turnips  with  White  Sauce  (another 
way). — Cut  them  in  the  shape  of  pears  or  balls ; 
boil  them  in  salt  and  water  and  butter,  and 
when  done  enough  drain  them  and  serve  with 
a white  sauce,  to  which  you  may  add  a little 
mustard  if  approved  of. 

Turnips,  Young. — Wash  and  peel  a dozen 
young  turnips,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan 
with  a pint  of  milk;  add  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  let  them  simmer  gently.  When  they 
are  half-dressed,  put  with  them  half  an  ounce 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Serve  very  hot.  Time 
to  simmer  the  turnips,  about  half  an  hour. 

Turnips,  Young,  Stewed,  in  Butter. 

—Take  two  pounds  of  mild  young  turnips,  cut 
them  into  small  squares,  or  turn  them  to  any 
shape  that  may  be  preferred.  Dissolve  two 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  in  a saucepan  sufficiently 
large  to  hold  the  vegetables  in  a single 
layer.  Put  in  the  turnips,  and  simmer  them 
very  gently  until  they  are  tender  without  being 
broken.  A few  minutes  before  they  are  done 
enough,  sprinkle  a little  salt  and  white  pepper 
over  them.  Put  them  in  the  centre  of  a dish, 
and  arrange  fried  or  broiled  cutlets  neatly  round 
them.  Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an 
hour  to  stew  the  turnips.  Probable  cost,  6d. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Turnovers. — Make  some  good  pastry,  roll 
it  out  to  the  thickness  of  a quarter  of  an  inch, 
and  stamp  it  in  rounds  from  four  to  seven 
inches  in  diameter,  lay  fresh  fruit  and  sugar, 
or  jam,  on  one  half  of  the  pastry,  moisten  the 
edges,  and  turn  the  other  half  right  over.  Press 
the  edges  closely,  ornament  them  in  any  way, 
and  brush  the  turnovers  with  whito  of  egg. 
Sprinkle  a little  powderod  sugar  over  them,  and 
bake  on  tins  in  a brisk  oven.  Servo  on  a dish 
covered  with  a neatly-folded  napkin.  Time 
to  bake,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  Id.  each.  Sufficient,  one  pound  of  pastry 
will  make  two  dozen  turnovers. 

Turnovers  (another  way). — Sec  also  Fruit 
Pasties  or  Turnovers. 
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Turtle. — The  turtle,  or  sea  tortoise,  is  found 
in  most  of  the  seas  of  warm  climates.  The 
green  turtle  is  the  variety  used  for  making  the 
celebrated  turtlo  soup  which  forms  such  a noted 
feature  of  municipal  feasts,  hundreds  of  quarts 
being  sorvod  every  year  at  tho  Lord  Mayor’s 
dinnor.  This  soup  is  so  expensive,  and  also  so 
difficult  to  prepare,  that  it  is  seldom  made  in 
private  houses;  if  it  is  wanted,  it  is  bought 


TURTLE. 


ready-made,  the  cost  being  a guinea  a quart. 
The  turtles  from  which  soup  is  made  in  England 
are  sent  alive  from  the  West  Indies.  They 
vary  in  weight  from  30  pounds  to  500  pounds, 
and  in  price  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  pound,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  market.  Many  cooks  use 
tho  tinned  turtle  instead  of  the  live  turtle.  A 
small  tin  may  be  had  for  8s.  or  10s.,  with  which 
six  or  eight  quarts  may  be  made.  The  most 
convenient  way  of  making  a small  quantity  of 
turtle  soup  is  to  use  dried  turtle,  which  may  be 
bought  of  any  respectable  Italian  warehouseman, 
at  a cost  of  about  10s.  per  pound.  The  recipe 
for  making  it  is  given  on  p.  1020. 

Turtle  Fish. — Take  equal  quantities  of 
frosh  ling,  haddock,  or  codling  and  of  skate, 
cut  the  fish  into  neat  slices,  wash  and  clean 
them,  and  fry  them  in  hot  fat  till  they  are  lightly 
browned.  Drain  them,  and  stew  them  in  good 
gravy  thickened  with  flour  and  butter,  and 
soasoned  rather  highly  with  salt  and  cayenne. 
Add  the  meat  of  a lobster  and  a dozen  or  more 
oysters  with  their  liquor.  A little  wine  may 
be  added  or  not.  Serve  the  preparation  in  a 
soup  tureen.  A couple  of  cods’  sounds,  stewed 
in  spinach- juice  till  they  are  coloured  green, 
and  afterwards  cut  into  neat  squares  and  put 
into  tho  gravy,  may  be  added  to  the  prepara- 
tion, as  an  imitation  of  tho  green  fat  of  tho 
turtle.  Timo  altogether,  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour. 

Turtle,  Mrs.  Glasse’s  Recipe  for 
Dressing. — Dressing  a turtlo  in  the  West- 
Tndia  way  is  thus  described  by  Mrs.  Glassc  : — 
Take  the  turtlo  out  of  the  water  tho  night 
bofore  you  intend  to  dress  it,  and  lay  it  on  its 
back ; in  the  morning  cut  its  throat,  and  lot  it 


bleed  well ; then  cut  off  the  fins,  scald,  scale 
and  trim  them  with  the  head ; then  raise  the 
under  shell  (the  calipee)  clean  off,  leaving 
to  it  as  much  meat  as  you  conveniently  can  • 
then  take  from  the  back  shell  all  the  meat 
and  entrails  except  the  monsieur,  which  is  the 
fat,  and  looks  green— that  must  be  baked  to  and 
with  the  shell.  Wash  all  clean  with  salt  and 
water,  and  cut  it  into  pieces  of  a moderate  size 
taking  from  it  the  bones,  and  put  them  with 
the  fins  and  head  into  a soup  pot  with  a gallon 
of  w ater,  some  salt,  and  two  blades  of  mace. 
Wken  it  boils,  skim  it  clean,  then  put  in  a 
bunch  of  thyme,  parsley,  savory,  and  young 
onions,  and  your  veal  part,  except  about  one 
pound  and  a half,  which  must  be  made  force- 
meat of,  as  for  Scotch  collops,  adding  a little 
cayenne  pepper.  When  the  veal  has  boiled  in 
the  soup  about  an  hour,  take  it  out,  cut  in 
pieces,  and  put  it  to  the  other  part.  The  intes- 
tines (reckoned  the  best  part)  must  be  split 
open,  scraped,  and  cleaned,  and  cut  in  pieces 
two  inches  long.  The  paunch  or  maw  must 
be  scalded  and  skinned,  and  cut  as  the  other 
parts  the  size  you  think  proper ; then  put  them 
with  the  other  parts,  except  the  liver,  with 
half  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  a few  shallots,  a 
bunch  of  thyme,  parsley,  and  a little  savory ; 
season  with  salt,  white  pepper,  mace,  three 
or  four  beaten  cloves,  and  a little  cayenne 
pepper ; let  them  stew  about  half  an  hour  over 
a clear  fire,  and  put  in  a pint  and  a half  of 
madeira  wine  and  as  much  broth  as  will  cover 
it,  and  let  it  stew  till  tender.  It  will  take  five 
hours  doing.  When  almost  done,  skim  it,  and 
thicken  it  with  some  flour  mixed  with  veal 
broth,  about  the  thickness  of  a fricassee.  Let 
your  forcemeat  balls  be  fried  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  and  stewed  half  an  hour  with  the  rest. 
If  any  eggs,  let  them  be  boiled  and  cleaned  as 
you  do  knots  of  pullets’  eggs ; and  if  none,  get 
twelve  or  fourteen  yolks  of  hard  eggs.  Then 
put  the  stew  into  the  back  shell  (which  is  the 
calipash),  with  the  eggs  all  over,  and  put  it 
into  the  oven  to  brown,  or  do  it  with  a sala- 
mander. Tho  calipee  must  be  slashed  in 
several  places,  and  moderately  seasoned  with 
pieces  of  butter,  mixed  with  chopped  thyme, 
parsley,  young  onions,  salt,  white  pepper, 
beaten  mace,  and  a little  cayenne  pepper ; 
put  a piece  on  each  slash,  and  then  some 
over,  and  a dust  of  flour;  then  bake  it  in  a 
tin  or  iron  dripping-pan  in  a brisk  oven.  The 
back  shell  (or  calipash)  must  be  seasoned  as 
the  calipee,  and  baked  in  a dripping-pan,  set 
upright  with  four  brickbats  or  anything  else. 
An  hour  and  a half  will  bake  it,  which  must  be 
done  before  the  stow  is  put  in.  The  fins,  when 
boiled  vory  tender,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  soup, 
and  put  into  a stewpan,  with  some  good  veal 
gravy,  not  high-coloured,  a little  madeira  wine, 
seasoned  and  thickened  as  the  calipash,  and 
served  in  a dish  by  itself.  The  lights,  heart, 
and  liver  may  be  done  in  the  same  way,  only  a 
little  higher  seasoned  ; or  tho  lights  and  heart 
might  bo  stowed  with  tho  calipash,  and  taken 
out  bofore  you  put  it  in  the  shell,  with  some 
sauco,  adding  a little  moro  seasoning,  and  dish 
by'itself.  Tho  veal  part  may  be  made  frieandoaux 
or  Scotch  collops  of.  The  liver  should  never 
bo  stewed  with  tho  calipash,  but  always  dressed 
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by  itself,  after  the  manner  you  like ; except 
you  separate  the  lights  and  heart  from  the 
calipash,  and  then  always  serve  them  together 
in  one  dish.  Take  care  to  strain  the  soup,  and 
serve  it  in  a tureen  or  china  howl.  The  whole 
is  placed  on  the  table  in  dishes  arranged  as 
follows : — 

Calipee. 

Lights,  &c.  | Soup.  | Fins. 

Calipash. 

N.B.— In  the  West  Indies  they  sometimes 
souse  the  fins  and  eat  them  cold,  omit  the  liver, 
and  only  send  to  table  the  calipee,  calipash, 
and  soup.  The  foregoing  description  applies  to 
a turtle  of  about  sixty  pounds  weight. 

Turtle  Sauce  (to  serve  with  calf’s  head). 
—Thicken  a pint  of  beef  or  veal  gravy  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  brown  thickening,  and  flavour  it 
with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  turtle  store  sauce  and 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  the  essence  of  anchovy. 
Let  it  boil,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  serving. 
If  the  store  sauce  is  not  at  hand,  mince  a 
shallot  finely,  and  put  it  into  the  thickened 
gravy  with  half  a tea-spoonful  of  essence  of 
anchovy,  three  or  four  leaves  of  fresh  basil,  the 
strained  juice  and  thinly- cut  rind  of  half  a 
lemon,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  and  a glassful  of 
sherry.  Simmer  the  sauce  gently  for  a few 
minutes  till  it  is  pleasantly  flavoured,  strain 
through  a fine  sieve,  and  it  will  be  ready  for 
serving.  Time  to  simmer  the  sauce,  five  or  six 
minutes.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  nine  people. 

Turtle  Soup. — Before  making  turtle  soup 
it  is  necessary  to  have  several  large  pans  and 
plenty  of  hot  water  ready  for  use.  Take  a 
turtle  weighing  about  fifty  pounds.  Cut  off  the 
head,  hang  it  up  by  the  hind  fins,  and  let  it 
drain  all  night.  Cut  off  the  fins  at  the  joints, 
and  divide  the  calipash  or  upper  shell  from  the 
calipee  or  lower  shell  by  pressing  heavily  upon 
it  and  cutting  round  it  about  the  depth  of  two 
inches.  Let  the  water,  &c.,  drain  from  it,  and 
remove  and  throw  away  the  intestines,  carefully 
preserving,  however,  any  fat  that  may  be  near 
them.  Cut  the  flesh  off  along  the  spine,  and 
let  the  knife  slope  towards  the  bones  for  fear  of 
breaking  the  gall,  which  must  on  no  account  be 
allowed  to  touch  the  flesh,  and  which  should  be 
thrown  quite  away  as  soon  as  it  is  found.  Cut 
off  all  the  flesh  from  the  members  and  let  them 
drain.  In  cutting  up  the  turtle  remember  to 
keep  the  green  fat  separate  from  the  rest  that 
its  colour  may  be  preserved.  It  is  most  highly 
prized  by  epicures.  Throw  the  heart,  lights, 
liver,  and  kidney  into  cold  water.  Put  the 
calipash  and  calipee;  the  head  and  the  feet, 
into  a large  vessel  of  boiling  water,  and 
let  them  simmer  gently  for  a few  minutes 
until  the  fins  can  be  peeled  and  the  shell 
scraped.  Boil  the  back  and  the  breast  a 
little  longer  till  the  bones  can  be  taken  out. 
Cut  out  the  soft  moat,  divido  it  into  pieces  an 
inch  square,  and  place  these  in  a single  layer 
between  two  dishes  to  cool.  Put  the  heart, 
livor,  lights,  and  kidneys  with  tho  bones  into 
a fresh  saucepan,  pour  over  them  the  stock 
in  which  tho  meat  was  blanched,  and  let  them 
stew  gently  for  three  hours.  Afterwards  pour 


the  liquor  off  and  let  it  cool.  Take  a largo 
clean  saucepan.  Put  into  it  two  pounds  of  lean 
ham  cut  small,  twelve  pounds  of  leg  of  veal 
broken  up,  and.  ovei'  these  the  fins,  the  head, 
and  the  inside  flesh  of  the  turtle.  Pour-  over 
them  some  good  stock,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  until  the  sauce  is  very  much  reduced. 
Push  a skewer  into  the  thick  part  of  the  meat, 
and  when  blood  no  longer  exudes  from  the  flesh 
add  the  liquor  which  was  poured  off,  and  sim- 
mer all  gently  together  until  the  meat  is  tender. 
Take  it  out,  and  set  it  aside.  When  the  liquor 
from  the  bones  is  put  into  the  stock  the  follow- 
ing ingredients  may  also  be  added. — Two  large 
handfuls  of  parsley,  a large  bunch  of  mixed 
sweet  herbs — thyme,  marjoram,  basil,  and 
savory,  an  onion  stuck  with  four  cloves,  three 
bay-leaves,  and  half  a dozen  mushrooms  if  ob- 
tainable. Simmer  the  soup  till  it  is  pleasantly 
flavoured,  strain  it,  set  it  aside,  or,  if  preferred, 
rub  the  vegetables  through  a sieve.  Dissolve 
half  a pound  of  butter  in  a stewpan.  Mix 
four  table-spoonfuls  of  flour  smoothly  with  it, 
and  beat  it  quickly  with  the  back  of  a wooden 
spoon  over  the  fire  until  it  is  brightly  browned. 
Add  the  liquor  gradually,  and  let  the  soup  boil. 
Draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and 
carefully  remove  the  fat,  oil,  and  white  scum 
which  rise  to  the  surface.  Put  the  pieces  of 
meat,  which  were  put  aside  to  cool,  into  the 
soup,  let  them  simmer  gently  for  an  hour,  and 
continue  to  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Take 
four  table-spoonfuls  of  parsley,  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  minced  shallot,  one  table-spoonful 
each  of  thyme,  marjoram,  savory,  and  sweet 
basil,  a whole  nutmeg  grated,  a blade  of  mace, 
a dozen  allspice,  four  cloves,  a table-spoonful  of 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a pinch  of  cayenne.  Put 
these  seasoning  ingredients  into  a delicately- 
clean  saucepan  with  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
and  let  them  simmer  gently  until  the  butter  is 
dissolved,  add  a small  lump  of  sugar,  a pint  or 
two  of  good  madeira,  and  a little  stock,  and 
simmer  them  gently  for  an  hour.  Eub  them 
through  a fine  sieve,  and  add  the  seasoning 
liquor  to  the  soup.  Let  it  boil  again  until  no 
more  scum  rises.  Put  the  quenelles,  which  are 
used  as  substitutes  for  turtles’  eggs,  into  the 
soup  ten  minutes  before  serving,  and  add 
the  strained  juice  of  one  or  two  lemons  just 
before  sending  the  soup  to  table.  When  once 
turtle  soup  is  made  it  should  not  be  boiled  in 
order  to  heat  it,  as  this  gives  it  a strong  taste, 
but  it  should  be  warmed  in  a bain  marie.  To 
make  the  quenelles  for  the  soup,  see  Turtle 
Soup,  Forcemeat  Quenelles  for.  Time,  several 
hours.  Turtle  soup  should  always  be  made  the 
day  before  it  is  wanted.  Probable  cost,  £1  Is. 
per  quart.  Sufficient,  one  quart  for  six  or  seven 
persons. 

Turtle  Soup,  Forcemeat  Quenelles 
for.— Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bread- 
crumbs, soak  them  in  milk  for  a short  time, 
and  afterwards  wring  them  in  a cloth  to 
squeeze  tho  moisture  from  them.  Tako  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  lean  veal  from  the  fillet, 
scrapo  it  into  pieces  with  a knife,  pound  it  in  a 
marblo  mortar  till  it  is  quite  smooth,  and  rub  it 
through  a sieve.  Mix  it  with  tho  bread-crumbs 
and  add  half  an  ounoo  of  butter,  a salt-spoon- 
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ful  of  salt,  a pinch  of  cayonno,  a tea-spoonful 
of  chopped  parsley,  and  half  a nutmeg  grated. 
Pound  these  ingredients  together  till  they  aro 
thoroughly  mixed  and  quite  smooth,  then  add 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs  boiled  hard  and  the 
yolks  of  two  raw  oggs.  Dredge  a little  flour  on 
the  table,  and  roll  out  the  preparation.  Make 
it  into  balls  tho  size  of  a small  nutmeg,  throw 
these  into  boiling  water  slightly  salted,  and  let 
them  boil  till  they  aro  hard.  Drain  them  on  a 
.siove,  and  put  them  into  the  soup  a few  minutes 
before  serving.  They  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent tho  eggs  of  the  turtle.  Time  to  boil,  six 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  2d.  for  this  quan- 
tity. Sufficient,  one  forcemeat  ball  for  each 
guest. 

Turtle  Soup  from  Dried  Turtle 
.Flesh.. — Three  or  four  days  before  the  soup 
is  wanted,  buy  a quarter  of  a pound  of  dried 
turtle  flesh.  Soak  it  in  lukewarm  water  three 
•days  and  three  nights.  Change  the  water  every 
twelve  hours,  and  if  a slightly  unpleasant  odour 
arises  from  the  flesh,  rub  it  lightly  over  with 
salt.  Whilst  the  soaking  process  is  going  on 
keep  the  basin  containing  the  turtle  in  a warm 
place,  and  during  the  night  let  it  stand  in  a 
cool  oven.  For  the  last  twelve  hours  let  the 
water  in  which  it  is  soaked  be  of  a good 
warmth.  When  the  meat  has  been  soaked 
till  it  has  lost  its  gluey  appearance,  and  is 
swollen  and  comparatively  soft,  cut  it  into 
neat  pieces  two  inches  square,  and  boil  it  gently 
for  twelve  hours  in  strong  stock  prepared  as 
follows : — Put  a slice  of  lean,  undressed  ham 
into  a gallon  saucepan  with  a pound  and  a half 
•of  gravy  beef,  a pound  and  a half  of  knuckle  of 
veal,  two  onions,  each  one  with  three  cloves 
stuck  into  it,  a head  of  celery,  a small  turnip  and 
carrot,  as  much  parsley  as  will  fill  a teacup, 
three  tea-spoonfuls  of  dried  marjoram,  three 
tea-spoonfuls  of  dried  basil,  one  or  two  mush- 
rooms if  they  are  at  hand,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
lemon  thyme,  half  a salt-spoonful  of  penny- 
royal, a small  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a small 
pinch  of  cayenne.  If  any  chicken  bones  or 
pieces  of  cold  roast  meat  are  at  hand  they 
may  be  added  to  the  rest.  Fill  the  saucepan 
with  cold  water,  simmer  the  soup  very  gently 
for  twelve  hours,  and  remove  the  scum  as  it 
rises.  The  soup  must  on  no  account  be  left  in 
the  saucepan  all  night ; but  if  the  simmering  is 
not  finished  at  night,  the  soup  must  be  poured 
out  into  a basin,  set  in  a cool  place,  and  put  on 
the  fire  again  next  day.  When  the  soup  has 
been  reduced  to  two  quarts,  strain  carefully, 
and  remove  the  fat  with  scrupulous  care.  Get 
a pound  and  a half  of  fresh  eels,  cut  them  into 
pieces  two  inches  long,  and  boil  these  in  the 
stock.  When  they  aro  tender,  lift  them  out  of 
tho  stock,  and  again  strain  it  by  passing  it 
through  a jelly-bag  two  or  three  times;  if 
necessary,  clear  it  with  white  of  egg.  When  it 
is  clear  put  in  the  pieces  of  turtle  flosh,  and 
boil  them  gently  till  they  aro  as  tender  as  woll- 
dressed  calf's  head.  At  tho  last  moment  add  a 
claret-glassful  of  good  madeira  or  good  golden 
sherry.  Four  the  soup  into  the  tureen,  add 
a few  drops  of  lemon-juice,  and  it  will  bo  ready 
for  serving.  If  it  is  necessary  to  clarify  tho 
soup,  whisk  the  white  of  an  egg  with  a cupful 


of  cold  water.  Stir  this  briskly  into  the  soup 
when  it  is  just  warm,  let  it  boil,  and  gently 
lift  off  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Draw  the  saucepan 
to  the  side,  and  let  tho  soup  simmer  gently  for 
half  an  hour.  Let  it  stand  a quarter  of  an  hour 
to  settlo,  and  strain  through  a jelly-bag.  If 
tho  soup  has  been  gently  simmered  and  care- 
fully skimmed,  it  will  most  likely  need  only  to 
be  passed  two  or  three  times  through  a jelly-bag. 
If  thick  soup  is  preferred  to  clear  soup,  moisten 
a table-spoonful  of  brown  thickening  with  a small 
portion  of  the  soup.  When  it  is  quite  smooth, 
pour  it  into  the  saucepan,  and  stir  till  it  boils. 
When  this  thickening  is  used,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  let  the  saucepan  stand  by  the  side 
of  the  fire  with  the  lid  on  for  a short  time,  that 
tho  fat  may  rise  to  the  surface  and  be  removed. 
The  eels  which  are  stewed  in  the  stock  may  be 
served  as  eel  souchet,  and  will  make  a good 
dish.  As  the  pieces  of  eel  are  taken  out  of  the 
soup,  throw  them  into  a pan  of  boiling  water 
for  one  minute.  Lay  them  into  a dish  with  as 
much  boiling  water  as  will  cover  them,  put 
with  them  one  or  two  sprigs  of  fresh  parsley, 
and  send  brown  bread  and  butter  to  table' 
with  them.  Time,  four  or  five  days  to  prepare 
the  soup.  Probable  cost,  turtle  flesh,  10s.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  three  pints  of  soup. 

Turtle  Soup  from  Tinned  Turtle.— 

When  the  turtle  is  not  sent  alive  to  its  desti- 
nation, it  is  killed  as  soon  as  it  is  caught,  put 
into  tins  hermetically  sealed,  and  then  used  for 
making  soup.  In  this  case  the  stock  should  be 
prepared  and  seasoned  as  for  turtle  soup,  and 
the  tinned  meat,  which  is  in  a jelly,  should  be 
cut  up  and  stewed  in  the  stock.  Turtle  soup 
thus  prepared  requires  to  be  seasoned  rather 
highly,  and  a few  mushrooms  or  truffles  should 
be  used  in  the  flavouring,  in  order  to  take  away 
the  taste  of  the  tin.  Probable  cost,  7s.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  quarts  of  soup. 


Turtle  Soup,  Mock.— Put  into  a large 
pan  or  jar  a knuckle  of  veal,  two  well-cleaned 
cow-heels,  two  onions,  a few  cloves,  a little  all- 
spice, mace,  and  some  sweet  herbs,  cover  all 
with  two  and  a half  quarts  of  water,  and  set  it 
in  a hot  oven  for  three  hours.  Then  remove  it, 
and  when  cold  take  off  the  fat  very  nicely; 
take  away  the  bones  and  coarse  parts,  and  when 
required  put  the  remainder  on  the  fire  to  warm 
with  a table-spoonful  of  moist  sugar,  two  of 
walnut,  and  one  of  mushroom  ketchup ; add  to 
these  ingredients  the  jelly  of  the  meat.  Wien 
it  is  quite  hot,  put  in  the  forcemeat  balls,  and 
add  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon- juice. 

Turtle  Soup,  Mock  (another  way).— 
Take  half  a calr  s head,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  lean  ham, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  minced  parsley,  a little 
minced  lemon  thyme,  a little  sweet  marjoram 
and  basil,  two  onions,  a few  chopped  mush- 
rooms, two  shallots,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
flour,  one  dozen  and  a half  forcemeat  balls 
about  the  sizo  of  a nutmeg,  cayenne  and  salt 
to  suit  your  taste,  tho  juice  of  one  lemon,  a 
Sovillo  orange,  one  dessert-spoonful  of  pounded 
sugar,  and  three  quarts  of  best  stock. 

Turtle  Soup,  Mock  (another  way).— 
Take  half  a calf’s  head  with  the  skin  on, 
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.Remove  the  brains,  and  lay  them  aside ; wash 
the  head  in  several  waters,  and  let  it  soak  in 
cold  spring  water  for  an  hour.  Put  it  into  a 
stewpan,  cover  with  cold  water,  let  it  boil 
gently  for  an  hour,  and  carefully  remove  the 
scum  as  it  rises.  Cut  the  meat  from  the  bones, 
and  divide  it  with  the  tongue  into  small 
neat  squares  of  about  an  inch.  Let  these  cool, 
put  them  into  a saucepan,  cover  with  two 
quarts  of  stock,  and  let  them  boil  gently  until 
they  are  tender  without  being  overdone.  Melt 
four  ounces  of  butter  in  a saucepan,  and  put  in 
three  ounces  of  lean,  undressed  ham  cut  into 
dice,  a sliced  carrot,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
chopped  parsley,  a table-spoonful  of  mixed 
sweet  herbs,  of  which  two-fifths  shall  be  sweet 
marjoram,  two-fifths  basil,  and  one-fifth  thyme, 
two  chopped  onions,  and  one  or  two  chopped 
mushrooms  when  they  are  to  be  had.  Stir  these 
over  the  fire  for  two  or  three  minutes,  then 
pour  over  them  a pint  of  stock,  and  let  them 
simmer  gently  for  two  hours.  Moisten  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  flour  with  a little  cold  stock, 
and  add  this  to  the  seasoning  stock.  Let  it 
boil;  add  the  remainder  of  the  stock,  and  rub 
the  soup  through  a fine  hair  sieve.  Put  it  back 
into  the  saucepan  with  the  pieces  of  mea4-,  boil 
all  gently  together  for  a few  minutes,  add  a 
glassful  of  wine,  a table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice, 
and  salt  and  pepper  if  required.  Have  the 
forcemeat  balls  ready  prepared,  put  them  into 
the  tureen,  pour  the  soup  over  them,  and  serve 
very  hot.  Time,  six  or  seven  hours.  Probable 
cost,  calf’s  head,  uncertain.  Sufficient  for  a 
dozen  persons  or  more. 

Turtle  Soup,  Mock  (another  way). — See 
Calf’s  Head,  Mock  Turtle  Soup  of;  and  also 
Mock  Turtle  Soup. 

Turtle  Soup,  Mock,  Brain  Balls 
for.- — Wash  the  brains  in  two  or  three  waters, 
and  free  them  from  skin  and  fibre.  Throw 
them  into  boiling  water,  and  let  them  boil  for 
ten  minutes.  Take  them  up,  and  put  them  into 
cold  water  for  a minute  or  two.  Afterwards 
drain  them,  and  pound  them  in  a mortar  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  chopped  sage,  or  a little  savory, 
or  lemon  thyme,  and  pepper,  salt,  and  grated 
nutmeg.  Bind  the  mixture  together  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  make  it  up  into  small  balls  the 
size  of  a child’s  marble,  dip  these  twice  into 
beaten  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  in 
hot  fat  till  they  are  brightly  browned.  Drain 
them,  and  add  them  to  the  soup.  Time,  two 
or  three  minutes  to  fry  the  balls.  Probable 
cost,  4d.  for  this  quantity,  exclusive  of  the 
brains.  Sufficient,  one  brain  ball  to  each 
guest. 

Turtle  Soup,  Mock,  Clear.— Prepare, 
soak,  and  parboil  the  head  as  in  last  recipe  but 
one.  Cut  the  meat  into  neat  squares,  and  set  it 
aside,  simmer  the  herbs  and  vegetables  in  a pint 
of  stock  for  two  hours,  and  afterwards  strain  it 
through  a tamis ; the  flour  must  of  course  bo 
omitted.  Add  it  to  the  rest  of  the  stock,  and 
clarify  this  by  stirring  into  it  when  cool  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  mixed  with  a littlo  water, 
whisking  it  over  the  fire  till  it  boils,  boiling 
gently  for  half  an  hour,  letting  it  stand  to 
settle  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  straining 


it  through  a jolly -bag  till  it  is  clear.  Put  the 
pieces  of  calf’s  head  into  tlio  soup,  boil  them 
gently  till  tender,  add  a glassful  of  good  wino 
and  a littlo  lemon-juice,  and  servo  very  hot. 
A few  quenelles  should  be  served  with  the  soup. 
Time,  six  or  seven  hour’s. 

Turtle  Soup,  Mock,  Curry  BaHs 
for. — Rub  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
walnut  into  a handful  of  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs, and  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg  boiled 
hard.  Pound  the  mixture  in  a mortar  to  a 
smooth  paste,  season  with  curry  powder,  and 
make  it  up  into  small  balls  the  size  of  a nutmeg. 
Throw  these  into  boiling  water  till  firm,  drain 
and  serve  them  in  the  soup.  Time  to  boil,  two 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  3d.  for  this  quantity. 
Sufficient,  at  least  one  ball  should  be  served  to 
each  guest. 

Turtle  Soup,  Mock  (easy  way  of  making 
a small  quantity) . — Take  some  stock  made 
from  bones  or  the  liquor  in  -which  meat  has 
been  boiled.  Boil  it  with  fresh  vegetables, 
herbs,  and  spices  till  it  is  pleasantly  flavoured, 
and  strain  carefully.  Procure  a tin  of  mock 
turtle  soup.  Boil  this  up  with  a little  more 
than  an  equal  quantity  of  the  flavoured  stock. 
When  it  is  quite  hot  throw  a claret-glassful: 
of  madeira  or  good  sherry  into  it,  and  serve 
very  hot  with  one  or  two  cut  lemons  on  a dish. 
The  mixture  of  the  stock  made  from  fresh 
vegetables  with  the  preserved  soup  will  correct 
the  slight  taste  of  the  tin  which  is  the  only 
objection  which  can  be  urged  against  it,  and 
when  a small  quantity  only  of  soup  is  required 
it  will  save  time,  trouble,  and  expense  to  make 
it  in  this  way,  rather  than  to  prepare  it  at 
home.  When  there  is  no  stock  in  the  house, 
the  vegetables  and  seasoning  may  be  boiled  in 
water,  but  of  course  the  soup  will  not  be  so 
good  as  if  stock  were  used.  Time,  one  hour  to 
flavour  the  stock.  Probable  cost,  a tin  of  mock 
turtle,  Is.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Turtle  Soup,  Mock,  Egg  BaHs  for. — 

Boil  four  eggs  till  they  are  hard.  Put  them  into 
cold  water,  and  when  they  are  cold  pound  the 
yolks  in  a mortar  with  a tea-spoonful  of  flour, 
a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  and  a pinch  of  cayenne. 
Moisten  the  mixture  with  the  yolk  of  a raw 
egg.  Form  it  into  balls  the  size  of  a small 
nutmeg,  throw  these  into  boiling  water,  lot 
them  boil  for  two  minutes,  drain  them  on  a 
sieve,  and  serve  in  the  soup.  Probable  cost, 
6d.  for  this  quantity.  Sufficient,  one  egg  ball 
should  be  served  to  each  guest. 

Turtle  Soup,  Mock  (made  with  calf's 
head). — This  soup  should  be  prepared  the  day 
before  it  is  wanted.  Take  half  a calf’s  head, 
fresh  and  with  tho  skin  on.  Remove  the  brains, 
wash  the  head  in  several  waters,  and  after- 
wards let  it  soak  in  cold  water  for  an  hour. 
Put  it  in  a stewpan,  pour  over  it  a gallon 
of  cold  stock  made  from  bones,  and  let  it  sim- 
mer very  gently  for  an  hour.  As  tho  scum 
rises  removo  it  carefully.  Take  up  tho  head, 
and  let  it  get  partly  cold ; then  cut  tho  moat 
from  tho  bones,  and  divido  it  and  tho  tongue 
into  pieces  an  inch  and  a quarter  square.  Bo 
careful  that  tho  skin,  which  is  a most  valuable 
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port,  is  cut  up  with  the  fat.  Lay  these  pieees 
to  get  cold  between  two  dishes,  the  bottom  ono 
of  which  should  he  laid  upside  down.  Dissolve 
an  ounce  of  fresh  butter  in  a stewpan.  Cut  a 
largo  onion  into  slices,  and  fry  these  in  the 
butter  till  thoy  aro  brightly  browned.  Pour 
over  them  the  stock  in  which  the  head  was 
boiled,  add  the  bonos  and  trimmings,  and 
simmer  the  soup,  carefully  removing  the  scum 
until  no  more  rises.  Put  in  with  it  some  outer 
sticks  of  celery,  a carrot,  a turnip,  an  onion 
stuck  with  four  cloves,  a handful  of  parsley,  a 
sprig  of  marjoram,  basil,  and  savory,  a very 
small  sprig  of  lemon  thyme,  one  or  two  sage- 
leaves,  half  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  allspice, 
the  thin  rind  of  half  a lemon,  and  a little  salt 
and  pepper  if  required.  Simmer  gently  for  an 
hour  and  a half,  and  strain  the  soup  through 
a tamis.  Dissolve  three  ounces  of  butter  in  a 
clean  saucepan,  and  mix  three  ounces  of  flour 
smoothly  with  it.  Stir  over  a brisk  fire  till  it 
is  brightly  browned,  and  moisten  by  adding, 
very  gradually,  a pint  of  the  stock.  Let  it 
simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour,  then  add  the 
thickening  to  the  soup.  Put  the  pieces  of  head 
into  the  stewpan,  and  let  them  simmer  gently 
until  the  meat  is  quite  tender,  but  it  must  not 
be  overdone.  It  will  need  from  half  an  hour 
to  an  hour.  Add  a tea-spoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  essence  of  an- 
chovy, a tea-spoonful  of  lemon- juice,  and  a 
claret-glassful  of  good  madeira  or  sherry. 
Have  ready  prepared  quenelles  or  forcemeat 
balls,  as  for  turtle  soup,  brain  balls,  or  egg 
balls.  Put  them  into  the  tureen,  pour  the 
soup  over,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time,  eight  to 
nine  hours.  Probable  cost,  calf's  head  varies 
in  price  from  2s.  6d.  to  6s.  or  8s.,  according 
to  the  time  of  year:  it  is  most  expensive  at 
Christmas.  Sufficient  for  two  quarts  of  soup. 

Turtle  Soup,  Mock  (made  with  cow 
heel). — Wash,  scald,  and  thoroughly  cleanse  a 
cow  heel,  split  it  in  halves,  and  put  it  into  a 
large  stewpan  with  three-pennyworth  of  fresh 
bones  broken  into  small  pieces,  six  ounces  of 
lean  undressed  ham,  or  a large  piece  of  bacon- 
rind,  three  onions,  three  carrots,  a turnip,  a 
handful  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  two  bay- 
leaves,  two  cloves,  six  allspice,  eight  pepper- 
corns, a pinch  of  cayenne,  three  sage-leaves, 
half  a dozen  outer  sticks  of  celery,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  sugar.  Pour  over  these  ingredients 
a gallon  of  cold  water.  Bring  the  liquor  to 
the  boil,  skim  carefully,  and  simmer  gently  for 
six  hours.  Take  out  the  cow  heel,  remove  the 
bones,  and  press  the  meat  between  two  dishes. 
Let  tho  soup  simmer  another  hour  with  the 
bones  and  trimmings ; strain  it,  pour  it  out, 
let  it  stand  until  cold,  and  remove  the  fat  from 
tho  top.  Cut  tho  meat  into  neat  squares, 
and  dredge  a little  flour  over  them.  Fry 
in  hot  fat  till  they  aro  lightly  and  equally 
browned,  then  drain  them  on  a sieve.  Dissolve 
four  ounces  of  butter  in  a frying-pan,  and  stir 
into  this  threo  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  a tea- 
spoonful  of  curry-powder,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
dry  mustard.  Boat  this  mixturo  with  the  back 
of  a wooden  spoon,  moisten  with  half  a pint  of 
sou]),  and  add  a tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce. 
Boil  for  twenty  minutes,  strain,  and  mix  it 


with  tho  rest  of  the  stock.  Put  in  the  pieces  of 
meat,  and  simmer  them  gently  till  they  are 
heatod  through ; add  a glassful  of  sherry  or 
madeira,  a dessert- spoonful  of  lemon -juice, 
put  some  quenelles  into  the  tureen;  pour  the 
soup  over,  and  serve  immediately.  Time,  eight 
hours.  Probable  cost,  cow  heels,  4d.  to  8d. 
each.  Sufficient  for  a dozen  persons  or  more. 

Turtle  Soup,  Mock  (made  with 
pig’s  head). -Take  half  a pig’s  head,  scald 
it  thoroughly,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with 
three  quarts  of  good,  nicely- flavoured  stock 
made  from  bones.  Let  it  simmer  gently  for  an 
hour  and  a half ; take  it  up,  let  it  partially 
cool,  cut  the  meat  into  neat  squares,  and  lay 
these  between  two  dishes,  the  bottom  one  being 
placed  upside  down  to  keep  the  meat  from 
curling.  Put  the  bones  and  trimmings  of  the 
head  back  into  the  saucepan,  and  let  them 
simmer  an  hour  longer  with  a couple  of  bay- 
leaves,  and  a little  more  seasoning,  should  the 
stock  require  it,  and  be  very  careful  to  remove 
the  scum  as  it  rises.  Pour  out  the  soup,  let  it 
remain  until  the  next  day,  and  then  take  the 
cake  of  fat  from  the  top.  Thicken  with  brown 
thickening,  and  after  it  has  boiled  let  it  simmer 
by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  as  the  fat  is  thrown 
up,  remove  it.  When  no  more  rises,  put  in  the 
pieces  of  meat.  Let  them  boil  gently  till 
tender,  add  a glassful  of  sherry  and  a pinch  of 
cayenne,  and  serve  very  hot.  Mock  turtle  soup 
made  with  pig’s  head  is  frequently  objected  to, 
because  it  so  frequently  tastes'  greasy.  Con- 
sequently great  care  should  be  taken  to  get  rid 
of  the  fat.  This  can  only  be  done  by  making 
the  soup  the  day  before  it  is  wanted,  so  that  it 
can  be  poured  out,  and  when  cold  the  cake  of 
fat  can  be  taken  from  the  top.  As  even  after 
this  a great  deal  of  fat  may  be  held  in  solution 
in  the  soup,  the  liquor  should  be  boiled  again 
in  a covered  saucepan,  and  afterwards  simmered 
gently  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  the  fat  re- 
moved as  it  is  thrown  up.  The  stock  for  this 
soup  may  be  made  as  follows  Procure  three- 
pennyworth  of  fresh  bones.  Wash  them  well, 
and  break  them  into  small  pieces.  Put  them 
into  a large  saucepan,  and  pour  over  them  four 
quarts  of  cold  water.  Add  a large  carrot,  a 
turnip,  three  onions  (one  of  them  stuck  with 
three  cloves),  a handful  of  parsley,  four  allspice, 
half  a blade  of  mace,  a sprig  of  marjoram  and 
basil,  a very  small  sprig  of  lemon  thyme,  eight 
peppercorns,  half  a dozen  outer  sticks  of  celery, 
and  a little  salt.  Bring  the  liquor  to  the  boil, 
skim  carefully,  draw  it  to  the  side,  and  let  it 
simmer  gently  for  five  hours.  Strain  it,  and  it 
will  be  ready  for  the  pig’s  head.  Quenelles 
should  be  served  in  the  soup.  Time,  eight  or 
nine  hours.  Probable  cost,  pig’s  head,  6d.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  a dozen  people. 

Turtle  Soup,  Quenelles  for  (*« 

Quenelles  for  Turtle  Soup). 

Turtle  Soup,  To  Heat. — When  turtle 
soup  is  bought  already  prepared  from  tho  con- 
fectioner, which  is  tho  plan  usually  adopted  in 
privato  houses,  it  should  be  heated  as  follows  - 
Cover  closely  the  jar  containing  the  soup,  put 
it  into  a pan  of  boiling  water,  and  let  the  soup 
boil  gently  until  it  is  quite  hot ; turn  it  into 
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a tureen,  stir  into  it  a claret-glassful  of  good 
madeira  or  sherry,  and  servo  immediately.  A 
spoonful  of  lemon-juice  may  be  added  if  liked, 
and  if  it  is  not  put  into  the  soup,  a dish  con- 
taining one  or  two  lemons  cut  in  halves  may  he 
sorved  with  the  soup,  so  that  the  juice  may  be 
added  at  the  discretion  of  the  guests. 

Turtle  Store  Sauce  (for  flavouring 
hashes,  stews,  and  sauces). — Put  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  very  thinly-peeled  lemon-rind,  half  an 
ounce  of  good  curry  powder,  and  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  cayenne  into  a large  bottle,  and 
pour  over  them  a small  tumblerful  of  basil  wine, 
half  the  quantity  of  mushroom  ketchup,  six 
table-spoonfuls  of  shallot  wine,  and  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  essence  of  anchovy.  Add  two 
drachms  of  concrete  lemon  acid,  cover  the  bottle 
to  keep  out  the  dust,  and  let  the  ingredients 
infuse  for  eight  or  ten  days.  Strain  and  filter 
the  liquor,  then  bottle  it : it  will  prove  useful  for 
flavouring  purposes.  Time,  ten  days.  Sufficient, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  this  essence  will  flavour 
a pint  of  sauce. 

Twelfth.  Cake. — A twelfth  cake,  or  any 
important  cake,  if  made  at  home,  will  require 
care,  attention,  and  good  materials.  If  these  are 
given,  and  the  following  recipe  attended  to,  the 
result  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  satisfactory,  and  a 
considerable  saving  may  be  effected,  compared 
with  what  the  same  cake  would  have  cost  if 
bought  at  a confectioner’s.  Before  beginning  to 
mix  the  cake  all  the  ingredients  should  be  pre- 
pared, the  flour  dried  and  sifted,  the  currants 
washed,  dried,  and  picked,  the  nutmegs  grated, 
the  spices  pounded,  the  candied  fruit  cut  into 
thin  slices,  the  almonds  bruised  with  orange- 
flower  or  rose  water,  but  not  to  a paste,  the 
sugar  sifted,  and  the  eggs  thoroughly  whisked, 
yolks  and  whites  separately.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  make  the  cake  and  to  keep  the  fruit 
in  a warm  place,  and,  unless  the  weather  is  very 
warm,  to  whisk  the  eggs  in  a pan  set  in  another 
containing  hot  water.  To  make  the  cake,  put 
two  pounds  of  fresh  butter  into  a large  bowl, 
and  beat  it  with  the  hand  to  a smooth  cream : 
then  add  two  pounds  of  powdered  sugar,  a large 
nutmeg  grated,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  each 
of  powdered  cinnamon,  powdered  mace,  pow- 
dered ginger,  and  powdered  allspice.  Beat  the 
mixture  for  ten  minutes,  add  gradually  twenty 
eggs,  and  beat  the  cake  for  twenty  minutes. 
Work  in  two  pounds  of  flour,  four  pounds  of 
currants,  half  a pound  of  bruised  almonds,  half 
a pound  each  of  candied  orange,  candied  lemon, 
and  candied  citron,  and,  last  of  all,  a claret- 
glassful  of  brandy,  and  beat  the  cake  lightly 
between  every  addition.  Line  a baking-hoop 
with  doubled  paper  well  buttered,  pour  in  the 
mixture,  and  be  careful  that  it  does  no  more 
than  three-parts  fill  it,  that  there  may  be  room 
for  the  cake  to  rise.  Cover  the  top  with  paper, 
set  the  tin  on  an  inverted  plate  in  the  oven  to 
keep  it  from  burning  at  tho  bottom,  and  bake  in 
a slow  but  well-heated  oven.  When  it  is  noarly 
cold,  cover  it  as  smoothly  as  possible  with  sugar- 
icing three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  ( see  Frost 
or  icing  for  Cakes).  Ornament  with  fancy 
articles  of  any  kind,  with  a high  ornament  in 
the  centre : these  may  frequently  bo  hired  of  tho 
confectioner.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether 


tho  cake  is  done  enough,  plunge  a bright  knife 
into  tho  centre  of  it,  and  if  it  comes  out  bright 
and  clear  the  cako  is  done.  A cake  of  this  de- 
scription will,  if  properly  made,  and  kept  in 
a cool  dry  place,  keep  for  twelve  months.  If 
cut  too  soon  it  will  crumble  and  fall  to  pieces. 
It  will  be  at  its  best  when  it  has  been  kept  four 
months.  Time  to  bake,  four  hours  and  a half. 
Probable  cost,  12s.  for  this  quantity. 

Twelfth  Cake  (another  way). — The 
following  is  an  old  recipe: — Seven  pounds 
of  fine  flour,  two  pounds  and  a half  of  the 
freshest  butter,  seven  pounds  of  currants  pre- 
pared as  before  directed,  two  large  nutmegs 
grated,  half  an  ounce  of  mace  and  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  cloves  pounded  to  fine  pow- 
der, a pound  of  sifted  lump  sugar,  the  yolks 
of  sixteen  and  the  whites  of  twelve  eggs,  and 
a pint  and  a half  of  the  very  best  distiller’s 
yeast.  Warm  as  much  cream  as  will  wet  this 
mass,  and  add  as  much  sweet  malmsey  or 
mountain  wine  as  will  give  it  the  consistence 
of  batter.  Beat,  not  too  fine,  a pound  of  sweet 
almonds  bleached ; rub  them  with  some  of  the 
sweet  wine  and  orange-flower  water ; then  add, 
and  beat  also,  half  a pound  each  of  candied 
lemon,  citron,  and  orange-peel.  Let  the  whole 
be  well  mixed,  and  put  the  cake  into  a hoop 
with  a thick  paste  of  flour  and  water  under  it 
in  order  to  preserve  the  bottom  from  scorching. 
Ice  it  the  moment  it  is  drawn  from  the  oven. 

Twelfth  Cake,  Lady  Caroline 
Lamb’s. — Quarter  of  a peck  of  pure  flour  care- 
fully dried,  three  pounds  of  currants,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  raisins,  half  a pound  of  refined 
sugar,  quarter  of  a pound  of  sweet  and  half  an 
ounce  of  bitter  almonds  blanched  and  sliced, 
two  ounces  of  orange  and  two  ounces  of  candied 
lemon-peel,  and  spices  according  to  taste.  Mix 
all  thoroughly;  then  take  one  pint  of  cream, 
and  put  to  it  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  fresh 
butter  washed  first  in  pure  and  afterwards  in 
rose-water ; place  in  a gentle  heat.  Beat  up  the 
white  and  yolks,  separately,  of  six  eggs,  and 
the  yolks  only  of  six  more.  Add  to  them  a 
little  rose-water,  two  table- spoonfuls  of  carda- 
mom brandy,  half  a glassful  of  old  Rhenish, 
hock,  or  champagne,  quarter  of  a pint  of 
fresh  yeast,  and  a little  fine  salt.  Mix  the 
liquids  together,  strain  them,  add  the  dry 
materials  warm,  and  mix  the  whole  into  a light 
smooth  batter.  Place  it  before  a fire  for  twenty 
minutes  to  rise,  butter  your  hoop,  and  use  what 
flour  is  necessary  to  make  the  cako  sufficiently 
stiff.  Set  it  in  the  oven  with  some  sheets  of 
brown  paper  well  floured  to  prevent  its  burn- 
ing. In  about  a couple  of  hours  it  will  be 
done.  Ice  it  in  the  usual  manner,  and  stick 
any  ornaments  you  choose  upon  the  icing  before 
it  is  dry. 

u 

Udder,  Beef. — Beef  udder  may  be  gently 
simmered  in  broth  or  water,  then  sliced,  and 
sorved  with  onion  or  tomato  sauce.  If  liked,  it 
may  be  put  in  salt  for  a couple  of  days  before 
boing  boiled.  Salted  udder  should  bo  eaten 
cold,  and  vinegar  and  oil  should  be  sent  to  tablo 
with  it. 
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Udder,  Calf’s,  for  Forcemeat. — Put 

tho  uddor  into  a saucopan  with  an  much  hroth 
or  water  as  will  cover  it.  Lot  it  boil  gently 
till  it  is  thoroughly  done.  When  cold  trim 
away  the  upper  parts,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar 
till  it  can  be  passed  through  a sieve.  The  pulp 
will  then  he  ready  for  putting  into  Trench 
forcemeat.  Butter  may  always  be  substituted 
for  udder  in  making  forcemeat. 

Udder,  Fresh  Neat’s  Tongue  and.— 

These  may  be  roasted  together.  When  ready 
for  serving,  put  half  a pint  of  gravy  into  a 
saucepan,  with  the  juice  of  a Seville  orange,  a 
glassful  of  claret,  two  lumps  of  sugar,  and  a 
piece  of  butter ; toss  these  ingredients  over  the 
fire,  and  serve  with  the  tongue  and  udder. 
Garnish  with  slices  of  lemon.  The  udder 
should  be  stuck  with  cloves,  and  both  it  and 
the  tongue  should  be  continually  basted. 

Unfermented  Bread. — Fermented  bread 
is  sometimes  considered  unwholesome.  Those 
who  are  of  this  opinion  may  make  their  bread 
as  follows: — Mix  one  ounce  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  with  eight  pounds  of  flour.  Stir  one 
ounce  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  four  pints  of 
warm  water.  Stir  the  liquor  into  the  flour 
briskly,  and  with  a wooden  spoon,  till  the  in- 
gredients are  thoroughly  blended ; divide  the 
dough  into  loaves,  and  bake  these  immediately 
in  a brisk  oven.  It  will  need  to  bake  as  long 
as  bread  usually  does. 

Unground  Corn  Soup  (a  German  re- 
cipe).— Take  a breakfast-cupful  of  wheat,  and 
put  it  into  a stewpan  with  two  ounces  of  butter. 
Stir  till  the  butter  is  melted.  Add  water,  and 
let  all  simmer  till  the  com  is  quite  soft.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  adding  parsley,  chervil, 
or  any  other  herb,  finely  minced.  Place  yolks 
of  eggs  in  the  tureen,  grate  in  a little  nutmeg, 
and  pour  in  the  boiling  soup. 

United  states  Pudding. — Boil  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  new  milk  with  three 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  and  half  a tea-cupful  of 
sugar.  Stir  in  six  ounces  of  Oswego,  pour  the 
pudding  into  a bowl,  and  beat  it  briskly  for 
some  minutes.  When  it  is  almost  cold,  mix 
with  it  first  the  yolks,  and  afterwards  the  well- 
whisked  whites  of  four  eggs.  Butter  a pudding- 
basin,  and  fill  it  with  alternate  layers  of  the 
corn-flour  paste  thus  prepared  and  jam,  and  let 
paste  constitute  the  uppermost  and  undermost 
layers.  Lay  a round  of  oiled  paper  on  the  top 
of  tho  pudding,  and  steam  it  over  fast-boiling 
water  till  done  enough.  If  preferred,  the  pudding 
may  be  baked  in  a brisk  oven,  instead  of  being 
steamed.  Serve  with  wine  or  brandy  sauce  in 
a tureen.  Time  to  steam  the  pudding,  one 
hour  ; to  bake  it,  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Universal  Store  Sauces  for  Flavour- 
ing Gravies,  &C. — Put  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  port  into  a bottlo  with  the  samo  quantity 
of  lemon  pickle,  chilli  vinegar,  mushroom 
and  walnut  pickle,  and  one  table-spoonful  of 
essence  of  anchovies.  Shako  the  mixture, 
and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  If  preferred, 
shallot  vinegar  may  bo  used  instead  of  lemon 
pickle.  Anothor  excellent  store  sauce  for 
flavouring  gravies  may  be  made  as  follows: 
Put  half  a pint  of  ketchup  into  a bottle  with  a 


table-spoonful  of  port,  a tea-spoonful  of  shallot 
vinegar,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  powdered 
allspice,  ono  ounce  of  salt,  and  a little  pepper 
and  cayenne.  Put  the  bottle  in  a warm  place 
for  some  hours  ; keep  it  for  a week,  then  strain 
and  bottle  for  use. 

University  Pork  Sausages.  — To  a 

couple  of  pounds  of  lean  pork,  young,  white, 
and  delicate,  put  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
minced  beef  suet — the  pork  must  first  be 
chopped  very  fine.  Add  three  dessert-spoon- 
fuls of  bread  which  has  been  dipped  in  poit 
wine,  dried,  and  grated  fine.  Work  it  together 
with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  smoothly  beaten ; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt  and  dried  sage — a 
very  little  cayenne  may  be  introduced,  and  a 
very  small  piece  of  garlic.  Work  the  whole 
well  together  in  a mortar  until  it  forms  a 
paste ; it  may  then  be  put  into  wide  skins,  ex- 
pressed down  into  jars  for  future  use.  It  is 
cut  into  square  pieces,  dredged  with  flour,  fried 
in  fresh  butter,  and  sent  to  table  on  a toast  as 
a breakfast  dish. 

Upton  Pudding.  — Butter  a pie-dish 
thickly,  and  put  into  it  a tea-cupful  of  large- 
grained sago.  Add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar 
and  a little  grated  lemon  or  nutmeg.  Nearly 
fill  the  dish  with  boiling  water  (milk  is  better 
if  it  is  to  be  had).  Pare  and  core  two  large 
apples,  and  slice  them  into  the  pudding  ; place 
a lump  of  butter  upon  it,  and  bake  in  a gentle 
oven.  This  pudding  may  be  eaten  cold  or  hot. 
Time  to  bake  the  pudding,  about  two  hours. 
Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Usquebach,  Irish.  — This  was  origi- 
nally a liqueur — a compound  spii-it  made  with 
spices.  Among  other  recipes  for  its  manufac- 
ture is  the  following  : — Take  of  nutmegs,  cloves, 
and  cinnamon  each  two  ounces ; of  the  seeds 
of  anise,  caraway,  and  coriander,  each  four 
ounces ; sliced  liquorice,  half  a pound.  Bruise 
the  seeds  and  spices,  and  put  them,  together 
with  the  liquorice,  into  a still  with  eleven 
gallons  of  proof  spirits  and  two  gallons  of 
water.  Distil  with  a pi-etty  fresh  fire  till  the 
“faints”  begin  to  rise.  As  soon  as  the  liquor 
comes  ovei-,  fix  some  saifi-on  to  the  end  of  the 
worm,  that  the  liqueur  may  pass  through  it  and 
extract  its  tincture.  Soften  the  whole  with 
sugar. 

Usquebach,  Irish  (another  way).— Di- 
gest the  following  ingredients  for  a fortnight 
in  five  gallons  of  French  brandy — nutmegs, 
cassia,  cinnamon,  angelica-root,  hay-saffron, 
rhubarb,  of  each  one  ounce ; mace,  cloves, 
lesser  cardamom-seeds,  of  each  two  drachms ; 
liquorice-root,  three  ounces;  coriander-seeds, 
aniseed,  turmeric-root,  caraway-seeds,  of  each 
one  ounce. 

Usquebach  (Meg  Dod’s  recipe). — To  two 
quai'ts  of  tho  best  brandy,  or  whisky  without 
a smoky  or  any  peculiar  flavour,  put  a pound 
of  stoned  raisins,  half  an  ounce  of  nutmegs, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  cardamoms,  all  bruised  in  a mortar;  the 
rind  of  a Seville  orange  nibbed  off  on  lumps 
of  sugar,  a little  tincture  of  saffron,  and  halt 
a pound  of  brown  sugar-candy.  Shake  the 
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infusion  every  day  for  a fortnight,  and  filter  it 
for  use.  Not  a drop  of  water  must  he  put  to 
this  cordial.  It  is  sometimes  tinged  of  a pale 
green  with  the  juice  of  spinach  instead  of  the 
saffron  tint  being  imparted  to  it. 

Utensils,  Kitchen  (see  Appendix). 

Uxbridge  Plum  Pudding  (excellent). 
— Shred  a half-pound  of  suet  very  finely, 
mix  with  it  half  a pound  of  flour,  half  a pound 
of  sugar,  half  a pound  of  mashed  potatoes,  half 
a pound  of  grated  carrots,  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  picked  and  dried  currants,  two  ounces 
of  minced  candied  peel,  and  a little  grated 
nutmeg.  Mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly. 
Press  them  into  a buttered  basin  or  mould 
which  they  will  quite  fill,  cover  the  mould  with 
a saucer,  and  tie  it  tightfy  in  a cloth.  Plunge 
it  into  boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling  quickly 
until  done  enough.  A quarter  of  an  horn-  before 
the  pudding  is  wanted  take  it  up,  and  before 
turning  it  out  of  the  basin  put  it  into  the  oven. 
This  will  remove  any  moisture  it  may  have 
acquired  in  boiling,  and  cause  it  to  turn  out 
better.  Send  brandy  or  wine  sauce  to  table 
with  it.  Time  to  boil  the  pudding,  fully  six 
hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.  Sufficient  for  six 
or  eight  persons. 


V 

Vaeherin  for  Sweet  Creams.— Take 
half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds  and  half  a pound 
of  white  sugar.  Blanch,  peel,  and  pound  the 
almonds,  add  the  sugar,  and  moisten  the  mix- 
ture to  a stiff  paste  with  white  of  egg.  Sprinkle 
some  powdered  sugar  on  a pastry-board,  and 
roll  the  almond  paste  upon  it  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.  Take  a plain  mould  about  six 
inches  in  diameter,  line  the  sides  with  a band 
of  paste  one  and  a half  inches  deep,  and  join 
the  ends  securely  together  with  white  of  egg. 
Stamp  out  a round  of  the  paste  a little  larger 
than  the  bottom  of  the  mould.  Bake  both  in  a 
gentle  oven.  When  the.  paste  is  dry  take  it 
out  of  the  oven,  remove  the  band  from  the 
mould,  and  stick  it  upon  the  round.  Put  the 
case  again  in  the  oven,  let  it  remain  till  it  be- 
comes slightly  coloured,  then  let  it  get  quite 
cold.  When  wanted,  fill  it  with  any  nicely- 
flavoured  whipped  cream,  piling  the  cream  as 
high  as  possible. 

Valentia  Wdn0. — Put  a quart  of  rum  and 
a quart  of  unsweetened  gin  into  a jar.  Add 
three  quarts  of  cold  water,  three  pints  of  boiling 
milk,  one  pound  and  a half  of  loaf  sugar  broken 
:nto  small  pieces,  the  thin  rind  and  strained 
juice  of  nine  lemons,  six  cloves,  an  inch  of  stick 
cinnamon,  an  inch  of  whole  ginger,  one  large 
nutmeg  grated,  and  a pennywerth  of  saffron 
tied  in  muslin.  Stir  the  mixture  briskly  for  a 
few  minutes,  cover  closely,  and  let  it  remain 
untouched  for  three  hours.  Pass  it  through  a 
jelly-bag  till  it  is  quite  dear,  and  bottle  for 
use.  This  wine  may  be  used  at  once. 

Vanilla.— Vanilla  is  a flavourcr  used  to 
impart  an  agreeable  odour  to  creams,  ices,  cus- 
tards, coffee,  &c.  It  may  bo  bought  by  weight, 
but  the  essence  is  tho  form  in  which  it  it; 

65—  N.B. 


generally  used.  Vanilla  - scented  sugar  also 
has  recently  been  introduced  into  the  market. 


vanilla.  ( Vanilla  Aromatica.) 
Showing  Flower  and  Aromatic  Seed-Capsules. 


Vanilla  and  Currant  Bombe.— Take 
equal  quantities  of  vanilla  cream  ice  and  red 
currant  water-ice.  Line  a bombe  mould  with 
currant  water-ice  an  inch  thick.  Fill  the 
centre  with  vanilla  cream  ice,  close  the  mould, 
and  put  it  in  ice  till  it  is  firmly  set.  Turn  it 
out  just  before  it  is  wanted,  and  cut  it  in  slices 
convenient  for  serving.  Dish  these  on  a napkin. 

_ V anilla  Cream. — Soak  an  ounce  of  gela- 
tine in  cold  water  for  half  an  hour.  Break  a 
pod  of  vanilla  into  small  pieces,  and  soak  these 
in  a pint  of  boiling  milk  till  the  latter  is 
pleasantly  and  rather  strongly  flavoured.  Add 
six  ounces  of  powdered  sugar  and  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  four  or  six  eggs.  Put  this 
custard  into  a jug,  set  it  in  a saucepan  of 
water,  and  stir  it  until  it  begins  to  thicken, 
but  it  must  not  boil.  Drain  and  add  the 
gelatine,  stirring  tho  custard  off  the  fire ; the 
heat  of  the  custard  will  dissolve  it.  Pour  the 
cream  into  an  oiled  mould,  and  set  it  in  a oool 
place  till  stiff.  If  liked,  this  cream  may  ho 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  a pint  of  whipped 
cream,  which  should  be  stirred  lightly  in  when 
the  custard  and  gelatine  are  cool.  When 
this  addition  is  made,  two  additional  eggs  and 
another  half-ounce  of  gelatine  will  bo  required. 
Tho  essenco,  instead  of  the  pod  of  vanilla,  may 
be  used  to  flavour  the  cream.  Time,  about  ten 
minutes  to  thicken  tho  custard.  Probable  cost 
if  made  without  cream,  Is.  lOd.  Sufficient  for 
nearly  a quart  of  cream. 


V anilla  Cream  (see  Cream,  Vanilla). 

Vanilla,  Cream  Whipped  with  (see 

Cream  Whipped  with  Vanilla) 


Vanilla  Custard.— Cut  half  a pod  of 
vanilla  m pieces,  and  let  it  soak  for  an  hour  in 
a pint  of  milk  or  cream.  Stir  four  table-spoon- 
iids  ot  sugar  into  it,  and  when  this  is  dissolved 
add  tho  well-beaten  yolks  of  two,  four,  or  six 
'■bo  custard  iu  a bowl,  and  set 
this  over  a saucepan  of  boiling  water.  Keep 
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stirring  one  way  till  it  begins  to  thicken,  but 
it  must  not  boil.  Stir  occasionally  till  it  is 
cold,  and  serve  in  a glass  dish  or  in  custard 
cups.  Whisk  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a firm 
froth,  and  pile  this  on  the  custard  at  the 
moment  of  serving.  Sift  a little  white  sugar 
upon  the  custard,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  the 
table.  If  liked,  essence  of  vanilla  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  pod.  Probable  cost,  if  made 
with  milk,  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  a little 
more  than  a pint  of  custard.  Time,  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  to  make  the  custard. 

Vanilla  Custard  Pudding.— Flavour 
a pint  of  milk  by  soaking  a quarter  of  a.  pod  of 
vanilla  in  it  for  some  time.  Boil  the  milk,  and 
pour  it  whilst  boiling  on  four  eggs  which  have 
been  lightly  beaten  in  a basin.  Strain  the 
custard,  let  it  cool,  and  add  sugar  to  taste; 
three  good-sized  lumps  will  be  enough.  Pour 
the  pudding  into  a buttered  mould.  Lay  an 
oiled  paper  on  the  top,  put  it  in  a stewpan  with 
water  to  reach  half-way  up  the  mould,  and 
steam  gently  until  done  enough.  Let  it  stand 
a few  minutes  after  it  is  taken  up  before  turn- 
ing it  out.  Put  it  on  a dish,  garnish  with  pre- 
served fruit,  and  pour  dissolved  fruit  jelly 
round  it.  If  liked,  the  pudding  may  be  baked 
instead  of  being  steamed,  and  essence  of  vanilla 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  pod.  Time  to  set 
the  pudding,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is., 
without  the  sauce.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Vanilla  Custard  Sauce  for  Sweet 
Puddings. — Beat  an  egg,  and  stir  half  a pint 
of  milk  into  it.  Add  sugar  to  taste  and  six  or 
seven  drops  of  vanilla  flavouring.  The  quantity 
should  be  regulated  by  the  strength  of  the  pre- 
paration. Put  the  mixture  into  a saucepan 
over  a gentle  fire,  and  stir  one  way  till  it  begins 
to  thicken,  but  it  must  not  boil.  Serve  in  a 
tureen  with  any  kind  of  dry,  boiled  pudding. 
Time,  about  eight  minutes  to  thicken  the 
custard.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 
Probable  cost,  4d. 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream— Pound  half  a stick 

of  vanilla,  and  mix  with  it  half  a pound  of 
sumir.  Rub  it  through  a hair  sieve,  and  add 
half  a pint  of  milk  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
Simmer  the  mixture  over  a slow  fire  f°r  ten 
minutes,  stirring  briskly  all  the  time.  When 
cool,  add  a pint  of  cream  and  a small  pincfi  ot 
salt.  Freeze  and  mould  in  the  usual  way. 
Time,  ten  minutes  to  simmer  the  custard.  Pro- 
bable cost,  2s.  4d.  Sufficient  for  a quart  of  ice 
cream. 

Vanilla  Lozenges.— Mix  four  ounces  of 
powdered  vanilla  with  an  ounce  and  a quarter 
of  powdered  white  sugar.  Add  as  much  gum 
tragacanth  as  will  make  a stiff  paste.  Form 
the"" mixture  into  lozenges.  Or  put  half  a pound 
of  coarse  sugar  into  a small  sugar-boiler  with 
an  ounce  of  water  find  a fow  drops  of  ossence 
of  vanilla.  Stir  the  mixture  with  a woodon 
spoon  over  a gentle  firo  till  it  has  becomo 
liquid  and  is  on  the  point  of  simmering.  Tako 
it  off  tho  fire,  stir  it  a few  minutes  longer,  and 
drop  it  upon  slightly-oiled  baking-sheets i.  Let 
the  drops  get  cold,  then  remove  them  with  tho 
point  of  a sharp  knife. 


Vanilla  Sauce  for  Sweet  Puddings. 

— Boil  a quarter  of  an  inch  of  vanilla  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  sugar  in  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  water  for  ten  minutes.  Mix  a dessert- 
spoonful of  arrowroot  to  a smooth  paste  with  a 
spoonful  of  cold  water.  Strain  the  boiling 
syrup  upon  it,  and  stir  the  sauce  till  it  is 
smooth.  Add  half  a wine-glassful  of  brandy, 
and  serve.  Probable  cost,  4d.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  boil 
the  sauce. 

Vanilla  Souffle— Take  three  ounces  of 
dried  flour.  Mix  it  to  a smooth  paste  with  two' 
or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  cold  milk,  and  add 
additional  milk  to  make  up  the  quantity  to 
three-quarters  of  a pint.  Stir  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar,  a small  pinch  of  salt,  and 
a few  drops  of  vanilla  essence.  The  quantity 
must  be  regulated  by  the  strength  of  the 
essence.  Stir  the  milk  briskly  over  the  fire  till 
it  leaves  the  sides  of  the  pan.  Strain  it  into  a 
bowl,  and  when  it  is  cool  add  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  four  eggs.  Beat  the  whites  of  six 
eggs  to  a firm  froth,  mix  them  lightly  with  the 
batter,  and  half  fill  a buttered  dish  with  the 
mixture.  Put  it  into  a moderately-heated 
oven,  and  turn  it  about  occasionally,  that  it 
may  be  equally  baked.  When  done  enough, 
sift  powdered  sugar  upon  it,  and  serve  at  once, 
or  it  will  be  spoiled.  Time  to  bake,  about  half 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Vanilla  Sponge  Cake.— Cut  half  a 
stick  of  vanilla  into  small  pieces,  tie  it  in 
muslin,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  one  gill 
of  water  and  twelve  ounces  of  refined  sugar. 
Let  it  simmer  to  a clear  syrup,  then  take  out 
the  bag  of  flavouring,  and  stir  the  syrup  into 
six  eggs  lightly  beaten.  Put  the  basin  into  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water  over  the  fire  Draw 
the  pan  back  and  beat  the  batter  briskly  and 
continuously  till  thick  and  light.  Stir  in  off 
the  fire  half  a pound  of  flour,  turn  the  batter 
into  prepared  moulds,  and  bake  in  a quick 
oven.  Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour  or  more. 


V auxhall  N8ctar. — This  old-fashioned 
liqueur  may  be  successfully  imitated  by  dis- 
solving one  scruple  of  flowers  of  Benjamin 
(otherwise  known  as  flowers  of  benzoin,  and 
benzoic  acid)  in  a pint  of  good  rum.  The 
liqueur  may  be  used  immediately. 


Veal. Veal  is  best  when  the  animal  is  from 

two  to  three  months  old.  The  flesh  of  the  bull 
calf  is  the  most  suitable  for  joints,  being  of  a 
firmer  grain.  That  of  the  cow  calf  is  the  best 
for  made-dishes.  The  fillet  of  the  cow  calf  is 
generally  preferred,  because  it  has  the  udder. 
The  finest  calves  have  the  smallest  kidneys,  and 
when  tho  veal  is  good  these  are  well  covered 
with  fat.  Veal,  like  all  young  meat,  has  a 
tendenev  to  turn  very  quickly.  It  is  both  un- 
palatablo  and  most  unwholesome  when  it  is  at 
all  tainted,  and  it  cannot  bo  recovered,  as  brown 
meats  sometimes  are,  by  the  use  of  charcoal. 
Therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  kept  more  than 
two  days  in  summer  and  four  ,n  , 

oaten  quite  fresh  it  is  apt  to  bo  a little  tough. 
To  assist  it  in  keeping,  tho  pipe  should  he 
moved  from  tho  loin  ns  soon  as  tho  veal  cornea 
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from  the  butcher.  Tho  skirt  also  should  he 
taken  at  once  from  tho  breast,  tho  insido  scraped 
and  wiped,  and  dredged  with  flour.  If  there 
is  any  danger  of  the  veal  becoming  tainted, 
wash  it,  and  put  it  into  boiling  water  for  ten 
minutes.  Plunge  it  into  cold  water  till  cool, 
wipe  it  dry,  and  put  it  into  the  coolest  place 
that  can  he  found.  Although  veal  can  be  ob- 
tained all  the  year  round,  it  is  best  from  May 
to  September.  No  meat  is  more  generally  use- 
ful for  making  soups  and  gravies  than  veal. 
The  flesh  is  rather  indigestible.  The  head, 


kidneys,  and  sweetbreads,  are  considered  great 
delicacies.  The  feet  contain  a good  deal  of 
nourishment.  Veal  is  cut  up  as  follows 
1.  The  Loin.  2.  The  Chump,  which  consists  of 
the  rump  and  the  hock  bone.  3.  Fillet.  4. 
Hind-knuckle.  5.  Fore-knuckle.  6.  Neck.  7. 
Pho  Breast.  8.  Phe  Shoulder.  To  these  joints 
must  be  added  the  head,  which  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  the  pluclc , which  includes  the 
liver,  lights,  heart,  sweetbreads,  of  which  one 
is  called  ^ tho  throat  sweetbread,  and  is  tho 
largest  of  the  two ; the  other  the  wind-pipe 
sweetbread.  The  pluck  also  includes  the  nut, 
mcit,  skirt,  and  throat.  The  udder  or  firm 
white  fat  of  the  fillet  is  used  by  French  cooks 
'for  forcemeats.  Veal  should  he  thoroughly 
done.  When  under-dressed  it  is  unwholesome, 
and  should  be  avoided. 

V eal  (a  la  Bourgooise) . — Take  about  threo 
pounds  of  the  fillet,  loin,  or  neck  of  veal.  Cut 
it  into  neat  pieces,  and  fry  theso  in  a little 
butter  till  they  are  brightly  browned  on  both 
sides.  Add  two  slices  of  lean  bacon,  threo 
carrots,  three  onions  (each  with  a clove  stuck  in 
it),  a large  bunch  of  herbs,  a blado  of  mace, 
and  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Pour  over  all 
as  much  boiling  stock  or  water  as  will  barely 
cover  the  ingredients,  and  simmor  all  together 
very  gently  until  tho  meat  is  done  enough, 
lake  it  out,  skim  tho  sauce,  strain  it,  and  boil 
quickly  to  reduce  it;  then  add  a spoonful  of 
sugar  browning  to  colour  it,  and  if  liked  a little 


tomato  sauce  and  ketchup  to  impart  flavour. 
Put  the  meat  on  a dish,  trim  tho  carrots  to  a 
neat  shapo  and  place  them  round  it,  pour  a part 
of  tho  gravy  over  the  veal,  and  serve  tho  rest  in 
a turoen.  A pint  of  fresh  green  peas  and  two 
pounds  or  more  of  new  potatoes  should  be 
cooked  separately,  and  served  with  the  veal. 
If  liked,  the  veal,  instead  of  being  cut  up  into 
j pieces,  may  be  evenly  larded  in  tho  grain  of  the 
meat  with  strips  of  fat  bacon,  and  dressed 
whole.  If  a calf’s  foot  is  boiled  with  the  veal 
it  will  much  improve  the  gravy.  Time  to 
simmer  the  veal,  two  hours  if  it  is  cut  up,  three 
hours  if  in  one  piece.  Probable  cost,  4s.  to  5s. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Veal,  Cold,  (a  la  Bourgeoise). — Prepare 
the  veal  the  day  before  it  is  wanted,  according 
to  the  directions  in  the  preceding  recipe.  Turn 
it  out  into  a bowl,  pour  the  gravy  over,  and 
let  it  get  cold.  Wlien  wanted,  turn  the  whole 
upon  a dish,  and  serve  with  the  gravy  set  to 
jelly  round  it. 

Veal  (a  la  Chartreuse).  — Line  a plain 
round  or  oval  mould  with  thin  slices  of  fat 
bacon.  Spread  a layer  of  veal  forcemeat  upon 
this,  and  fill  the  mould  with  a rich  fricassee  of 
veal.  Lay  dressed  tm-nips  and  carrots,  cut 
into  appropriate  shapes,  round  the  edge  of  the 
mould,  cover  with  pastry,  and  steam  it  over- 
boiling water.  Turn  it  out  upon  a dish,  and 
serve  very  hot.  Time  to  steam  the  chartreuse, 
about  an  hour. 

Veal  and  Fowl,  Blanching  of.— Veal 
of  .every  part  is  to  be  made  firm  by  means  of 
boiling-hot  water,  and  we  also  lay  the  flesh  of 
any  kind  of  fowl  required  to  be  rendered  firm 
in  hot  water,  allowing  it  to  remain  undisturbed 
at  a short  distance  from  the  fire,  plunging  it 
afterwards  into  cold  water.  Especially  veal 
intended  for  cooking,  or  previously  cut  up  into 
proper  pieces  for  a fricassee,  is  kept  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  boiling  water  at  a distance 
from  the  fire,  and  then  removed  and  washed  in 
cold  water.  A leg  or  breast  of  veal  must  be  set 
on  the  fire  with  cold  water  to  draw  it  a little ; 
it  must  not,  however,  boil,  as  that  would  ex- 
tract too  much  of  its  goodness.  Remove  it 
from  the  fire,  cover  it  over,  and  lot  it  stand  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ; after  which  it  will  be  found 
to  have  become  perfectly  drawn  and  whitened. 
Take  it  out,  lay  it  in  cold  water,  wash  it,  and 
dry  it  with  a clean  cloth. 

Veal  and.  Ham  Patties. — Line  patty- 
pans with  puff  paste  in  the  usual  way,  bake 
them,  and  fill  them  with  a mixture  prepared  as 
follows Mince  finely  six  ounces  of  dressed 
lean  veal  and  three  ounces  of  dressed  ham. 

I uu  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream  and  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  white  stock  into  a saucepan; 
thicken  this  sauce  with  white  roux  or  with 
a small  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and 
simmer  till  it  is  smooth  and  coats  the  spoon. 

1 a little  popper,  salt,  and  cayenne,  and  a 
flavouring  of  grated  nutmeg  and  lemon-rind, 
together  with  a little  lemon-juico.  Put  in  tho 
minced  moat,  and  simmer  gently,  stirring  all 
the  time,  till  it  is  quite  hot— but  it  must  not 
. > <)r  't  "'ill  bo  hard.  Time,  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  to  lieat  the  mince. 
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Veal  and  Ham  Pie.— Tako  from  a pound 
and  a half  to  two  pounds  of  veal  cutlets  or 
of  nice  lean  veal  from  any  part.  Cut  these  into 
neat  squaro  pieces  about  the  sizo  of  a walnut. 
Put  a layer. at  the  bottom  of  a pie-dish,  and 
sprinkle  upon  the  meat  a little  pepper  and  salt, 
a pinch  of  grated  lemon-rind,  another  of  pow- 
dered mace,  and  another  of  minced  savoury 
herbs.  Lay  upon  these  flavouring  ingredients 
two  or  three  slices  of  ham  or  streaky  bacon, 
and  repeat  the  alternate  layers  until  the  dish 
13  full.  Let  ham  constitute  the  uppermost 
layer.  The  yolks  of  three  eggs  boiled  hard 
and  cut  into  slices  may  be  interspersed  with 
the  meat.  Pour  half  a pint  of  stock  upon  the 
meat.  Line  the  edges  of  the  dish  with  good 
pastry,  cover  with  the  same,  ornament  the  sur- 
face, brush  it  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  bake  in 
a well-heated  oven.  When  done  enough,  pour 
a little  boiling  gravy  into  the  pie,  and  serve. 
This  pie  may  be  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  forcemeat,  or  a few  oysters  or  mushrooms, 
or  a sweetbread,  but  it  will  be  found  excellent 
without  them.  If  liked,  a gravy  prepared  as 
follows  may  be  poured  upon  the  meat  instead 
of  stock:— Take  a table-spoonful  of  chopped 
mushrooms,  a minced  shallot,  and  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  parsley.  Fry  these  in  a little  butter 
over  a gentle  fire.  Add  half  a pint  of  stock 
or  water,  a small  pieae  of  brown  thickening,  a 
little  pepper  and  salt,  and  a spoonful  of  ketchup. 
Stir  the  sauce  till  it  boils,  add  a few  drops  of 
lemon- j uice,  strain  it,  and  it  will  be  ready  for 
use.  Time  to  bake  the  pie,  an  hour  and  a half 
or  more  according  to  size.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d.,  plainly 
made. 

Veal  and  Ham,  To  Press  {see  Ham  and 
Veal,  To  Press). 

Veal  and  Macaroni  Pudding— Take 
as  much  veal  (free  from  bone)  as  will  about 
three-parts  fill  the  pudding-basin  it  is  intended 
to  use.  When  fortune  is  favourable,  half  a 
pound  of  bacon,  the  veal  kidney  or  part  of  it,  the 
sweetbread,  or  a few  oysters  or  mushrooms, 
may  be  added  to  the  veal.  Out  the  meat  into 
small  neat  pieces,  and  season  -with  pepper  and 
salt.  Break  into  one-inch  lengths  as  much 
macaroni  as  will  fill  the  vacant  space  in  the 
pudding-basin,  and  soak  these  in  lukewarm 
wator  for  half  an  hour.  Line  the  pudding- 
basin  with  good  suet  pastry.  Fill  it  with  layers 
of  meat  and  macaroni,  and  sprinkle  grated 
lemon  and  powdered  mace  between  the  layers. 
Add  half  a tea-cupful  of  stock  or  water  for 
gravy  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  lemon- juice. 
Lay  a pastry  cover  on  the  top  of  the  pud- 
ding, tic  tho  pudding  in  a floured  cloth,  plunge 
it  into  boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling 
quickly  until  dono  enough.  Tako  it  up,  untio 
the  cloth,  and  run  a sharp  skewer  into  tho 
pudding,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  tho  meat  is  tender.  If  not,  it  will  re- 
quire longer  boiling.  If  it  is  done  enough, 
turn  it  out  carefully  upon  a hot  dish,  and  sorvo 
immediately.  Time  to  boil  a pudding  made 
•with  a pound  and  a half  of  veal,  about  two 
hours.  Probable  cost,  varying  with  the  nature 
of  tho  contents.  Sufficient  for  seven  or  eight 
persons. 


Veal  and  Bice  Soup.— Take  about  four 
pounds  of  tho  knuckle  of  veal.  Break  up  the 
bones,  and  put  them  with  the  meat  into  a small 
stock-pot  with  a gallon  of  stock  made  from 
bones,  or  water  and  any  trimmings  of  moat  or 
poultry  that  may  be  at  hand.  The  knuckle- 
bone of  a ham  or  a little  scalded  and  scraped 
bacon-rind  will  bo  a great  improvement.  Let 
the  liquor  boil,  skim  well,  and  throw  into  it 
two  carrots,  a turnip,  two  onions,  each  stuck 
with  one  clove,  a few  sticks  of  celery  or  a little 
celery-seed,  and  pepper  and  salt.  Simmer  the 
stock  very  gently  indeed  for  three  hours.  Take 
out  the  meat,  and  put  it  aside  till  wanted. 
Strain  the  liquor,  and  pour  it  into  a smaller 
saucepan  with  half  a pound  of  half-boiled  rice. 
Let  it  simmer  until  the  rice  is  quite  tender. 
Cut  the  veal  into  pieces  convenient  for  serving, 
let  them  become  hot  in  the  liquor.  Peur  the 
soup,  with  tho  rice  and  veal,  into  a tureen,  and 
serve  very  hot.  Time,  four-  hours.  Probable 
cost,  knuckle  of  veal,  5d.  to  7d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  persons. 

Veal,  Bachelor’s  Stew  of.— In  order 

to  dress  veal  successfully  in  this  way  there 
should  be  at  hand  a small,  saucepan  with  a 
very  closely- fitting  lid.  Take  a slice  of  veal 
from  the  fillet,  about  two  inches  thick,  and 
weighing  from  two  to  three  pounds.  Dis- 
solve a slice  of  fresh  hutter  in  the  sauce- 
pan and  brown  the  cutlet  in  this  on  both 
sides.  Dredge  it  with  pepper,  and  place  upon 
it  a little  piece  of  lean  ham,  together  with  two 
or  three  sliced  carrots,  some  sticks  of  celery, 
a few  onions  or  peas,  or  any  other  suitable 
flavouring  ingredients,  together  with  salt  and 
cayenne,  a spoonful  of  ketchup,  and  a tea- 
cupful of  boiling  stock  or  water.  _ Cover  the 
saucepan  very  closely,  and  let  its  contents 
simmer  as  gently  as  possible  till  done  enough. 
Place  the  veal  on  a hot  dish,  garnish  with 
the  vegetables,  thicken  the  gravy,  pour-  it  over 
the  meat,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time  to  simmer, 
an  hour  and  three-quarters.  Probable  cost, 
with  two  pounds  of  veal,  3s.  Sufficient  for  two 
or  three  persons. 

Veal,  Blanquette  of,  Made  from 
Cold  Dressed  Meat.— Take  from  two  to 
three  pounds  of  cold  dressed  veal.  Cut  it  into 
neat  slices,  and  trim  away  the  brown  outside. 
Put  these  slices  into  a dish,  cover  them  oyer, 
and  keep  them  in  a cool  place  till  wanted. 
Mince  the  brown  part,  and  put  it  into  a sauce- 
pan with  a good-sized  onion  chopped  small,  a 
stick  of  celery,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a pint  of  stock  made  from 
hones.  Let  all  simmer  gently  together  for  halt 
an  hour.  Strain  tho  gravy,  and  put  it  again 
into  the  saucepan  with  a pinch  of  pounded 
mace,  the  strained  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and 
tho  slices  of  veal.  Let  it  simmer  a minute  or  tv  0- 
Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  in  a bowl  Mixi 
small  quantity  of  the  warm  gravy  wdh  tin  m, 
and  add  them  gradually  to  the  rest.  Stir  the 
sauce  till  it  is  smooth  and  thick,  but  it  must  not 
boil  or  it  will  curdle.  This  dish  » excellent 
with  green  peas  as  an  nccompaniment  I me, 
altogether,  about  an  hour.  1 r',1’;‘Wo  ' °*  ’ 
exclusive  of  the  cold  meat,  Gd.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 
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Veal,  Blanquette  of,  Made  from 
Fresh  Meat.  — Take  from  two  to  throe 
pounds  of  the  breast  of  veal.  Cut  it  into 
pieces  the  size  of  a walnut,  put  those  into  a 
small  saucepan,  and  pour  upon  thorn  as  much 
boiling  stock  or  water  as  will  cover  them.  Let 
the  liquor  boil  up,  and  skim  it.  Throw  into  it 
' two  onions  each  stuck  with  a clove,  two  carrots, 
and  a large  bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  Add  a little 
pepper  and  salt.  Cover  the  saucepan  closely, 
and  simmer  the  meat  gently  for  an  hour. 
Drain  it,  and  put  it  aside  for  a short  time. 
Strain  the  gravy,  thicken  with  white  thicken- 
ing, and  let  it  boil,  stirring  occasionally  till 
it  coats  the  spoon.  Let  it  cool  a minute,  then 
beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  in  a bowl,  mix  with 
them  a spoonful  of  the  gravy,  and  add  the  rest 
gradually.  Put  the  pieces  of  veal  into  a small 
saucepan,  strain  the  gravy  upon  them,  and  let 
them  remain  in  it  gently  simmering  until  they 
are  heated  through,  but  the  sauce  must  not 
boil  or  it  will  curdle.  Add  a table-spoonful  of 
scalded  and  chopped  parsley.  Mix  and  serve. 
Time  to  simmer  the  veal,  about  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  breast  of  veal,  lOd.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Veal,  Blanquette  of,  -with  Cucum- 
bers.— Cut  some  cold  veal  into  neat  pieces 
about  the  size  of  a walnut  and  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.  Pare  and  quarter  a large  cucum- 
ber, and  cut  it  into  lengths  of  half  an  inch. 
Sprinkle  a little  salt  upon  these,  and  cover  them 
■with  vinegar.  Let  them  remain  for  half  an 
hour.  Drain  them  well,  and  dry  them  v/ith  a 
soft  cloth.  Dissolve  a slice  of  fresh  butter  in  a 
bright  stewpan,  and  add  a pinch  of  grated 
nutmeg  and  a small  piece  of  sugar.  Put  in 
the  slices  of  cucumber,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  till  tender.  Drain  off  the  butter,  pour 
some  white  sauce  upon  the  cucumber,  add 
the  pieces  of  veal,  and  let  all  simmer  gently 
together  till  the  meat  is  quite  hot.  Place 
the  veal  on  a dish,  pour  the  sauce  over,  and 
garnish  the  dish  with  sippets.  The  white  sauce 
should  be  made  with  nicely-seasoned  veal  stock 
made  from  the  veal  bones,  and  thickened  with 
white  thickening.  It  will  be  improved  by 
stewing  onions  and  mushrooms  in  it  to  flavour 
it,  but  it  will  be  very  good  without  them.  A 
little  lemon-juice  may  be  stirred  in  at  the  last 
moment.  Time  to  stew  the  cucumber  in  the 
butter,  about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  cold  meat,  about  Is.  6d. 

Veal,  Blanquette  of,  with  Mush- 
rooms. — Cut  some  cold  dressed  veal  into 
pieces  about  an  inch  square  and  a quarter  of 
an  inch  thick.  Take  a quarter  of  the  bulk  of 
the  meat  in  button  mushrooms,  clean  these 
with  a piece  of  flannel  and  a little  salt,  and 
simmer  them  very  gently  with  a slice  of  fresh 
butter  till  they  are  done  enough.  Put  the 
pieces  of  veal  in  a saucepan,  lay  the  stewed 
mushroooms  upon  them,  and  pour  over  all  a 
little  nicely-seasoned  veal  stock  thickened  with 
a little  piece  of  white  thickening.  Heat  the 
preparation  gently  till  it  is  on  the  point  of 
boiling.  Beat  one  or  two  eggs  in  a howl,  stir 
a spoonful  of  sauce  into  them,  and  add  them 
gradually  to  the  rest.  Shako  the  sauce  over 


the  fire  for  a minute,  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  or 
it  will  curdle.  Add  a table-spoonful  of  lemon- 
juice,  and  serve.  If  liked,  the  blanquette  may 
be  piled  in  the  centre  of  a dish  with  a border 
of  pastry  round  it.  Time  to  simmer  the  mush- 
rooms, ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Veal,  Blanquette  of,  with  Mush- 
rooms (another  way). — Take  from  one  to  two 
pounds  of  cold  dressed  veal,  and  mince  it  finely. 
Chop  an  onion,  and  fry  it  in  butter  till  it 
begins  to  turn  yellow.  Stir  in  with  it  a tea- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley,  and  beat  it  with  a 
spoonful  of  flour  to  a smooth  paste.  Moisten 
this  with  stock  to  make  it  of  the  consistency 
of  cream,  and  add  a tahle-spoonful  of  chopped 
mushrooms  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
Simmer  the  sauce  for  about  ten  minutes,  add 
the  minced  veal,  and  simmer  it  again  until  the 
meat  is  heated  throughout,  but  it  must  not  boil, 
or  it  will  harden.  If  liked,  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  two  eggs  and  the  strained  juice  of  half 
a lemon  may  be  added  to  the  sauce.  Time, 
altogether,  about  an  hour.  Sufficient  for  three 
or  four  persons. 

Veal,  Boiled.— Generally  speaking,  veal 
plainly  boiled  is  regarded  as  too  insipid  to  be 
much  relished.  Still,  for  an  occasional  change, 
the  joints  which  would  otherwise  be  roasted 
may  be  boiled.  Bacon,  or  sausage,  or  boiled 
tongue  should  be  served  with  boiled  veal,  and 
parsley  and  butter,  onion,  oyster,  celery,  or 
any  piquant  sauce  should  accompany  it.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  necessary  in  boiling  veal, 
as  it  is  so  easily  discoloured,  and  then  has  a 
very  bad  appearance.  It  should  be  put  into 
a delicately-clean  saucepan,  with  boiling  milk 
and  water  to  cover  it,  boiled  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  then  drawn  back,  and  simmered  gently 
until  done  enough.  As  the  scum  rises  it  should 
be  removed  with  scrupulous  care.  Veal  from 
which  gravy  has  been  made  may,  if  not  too 
much  boiled,  be  served  in  this  way. 

Veal,  Braised.— Take  about  three  pounds 
of  veal — the  middle  of  the  loin  or  the  best  end 
of  the  neck  will  be  the  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  Cut  the  bones  short,  and  chop  off  the 
chine  bone  close  to  the  meat.  Take  a small 
bright  saucepan,  and  rub  the  bottom  quickly 
three  or  four  times  across  with  a clove  of  garlic. 
Lay  two  or  three  thin  slices  of  lean  bacon  or 
ham  in  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan,  and  place 
the  veal  upon  these.  Add  a carrot,  an  onion 
stuck  with  two  cloves,  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped 
mushrooms,  a lump  of  sugar,  a small  blade  of 
mace,  a pinch  of  grated  nutmeg,  a little  pepper, 
and  salt  if  the  bacon  is  not  already  sufficiently 
salted.  Place  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon  upon  the 
veal,  and  pour  upon  it  half  a pint  of  cold  stock 
or  of  water.  Cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and 
simmer  it  as  gently  as  possible  till  done  enough. 
Take  up  the  veal,  put  it  on  a hot  dish,  and 
place  it  in  tho  oven  for  a short  time  to  keep 
hot.  Skim  tho  gravy,  and  rub  it  with  the 
ham,  vegetables,  &c.,  through  a fine  hair 
sieve..  Let  it  boil  up,  stir  a wine-glassful  of 
madeira  into  it,  pour  it  upon  tho  veal,  and 
serve  very  hot.  If  a superlative  dish  is  re- 
quired, before  dressing  the  veal  off,  cut  the 
skin  of  tho  veal,  but  not  too  closely.  Spread 
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two  ouneos  of  butter  on  the  moat,  and  lay  on 
tko  butter  three  fresh  truffles  which  havo  boon 
cleaned  and  cut  into  thin  slices.  Place  the 
skin  in  its  original  position,  and  sow  it  on 
with  ooarso  twine.  Proceed  as  before.  Probable 
cost,  voal,  lid.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  six 
or  seven  persons. 

Veal,  Braised,  with  Trufl0.es.— Tako 
about  four  pounds  of  veal  from  the  middle  of 
the  loin.  Saw  off  the  chine-bone,  cut  the 
bones  short,  and  take  off  the  skin  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  thick.  Spread  on  this  two  ounces  of 
butter  and  three  fresh  truffles  which  have  been 
cleaned  and  thinly  sliced.  Restore  the  skin 
to  its  original  position,  and  sew  it  on  securely 
with  twine.  Butter  a stewpan,  and  cover  the 
bottom  with  a thin  slice  of  ham.  Put  the  veal 
on  this,  and  place  round  it  the  bones  and 
trimmings,  a sliced  carrot,  an  onion  stuck  with 
two  cloves,  a mushroom  chopped  small,  a lump 
of  sugar,  a small  blade  of  mace,  a pinch  of 
grated  nutmeg,  a grain  of  coriander-seed  and 
a piece  of  garlic  the  size  of  a split  pea.  TkeBe 
two  last  ingredients  may  be  omitted.  Pour  over 
all  half  a pint  of  stock  or  water,  cover  the 
saucopan  closely,  and  let  its  contents  simmer 
very  gently  till  done  enough.  Skim  the  liquor, 
and  baste  the  meat  with  it  frequently.  Take 
up  the  veal,  and  put  it  in  the  oven  to  keep  hot. 
Skim  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  and  rub  it  with 
the  vegetables,  &c.,  through  a fine  sieve.  Let 
it  boil,  and  if  liked  add  a glassful  of  sherry 
or  madeira.  Put  the  veal  on  a dish,  pour 
the  gravy  over,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time  to 
simmer  the  veal,  two  hours  and  a half.  Probable 
cost,  veal,  Is.  per  pound. 

Veal  Breast  of. — A breast  of  veal  consists 
of  two  portions,  the  best  end  and  the  "brisket 
end.  The  brisket  is  generally  Id.  or  2d.  per 
pound  cheaper  than  the  best  end.  Breast  of 
veal  may  be  bought  whole  or  in  parts.  A whole 
one  weighs  from  nine  to  twelve  pounds. 

Veal,  Breast  of  (ala  Chipolata).— Bone, 
roll,  braise,  and  dish  the  veal  according  to  the 
directions  given  in  Veal,  Breast  of,  Rolled  and 
Braised.  Place  round  it  a chipolata  ragout  (see 
Chipolata  Garnish),  omitting  any  of  the  ingre- 
dients that  are  difficult  to  procure.  A little 
bacon  should  be  served  with  the  veal,  either  in 
the  garnish  or  on  a separate  dish. 

Veal,  Breast  of  (a  la  Marengo).— This  is 
an  imitation  of  the  famous  fricasseed  Chicken, 
a la  Marengo.  Cut  up  a portion  of  the  breast 
of  veal  into  neat  pieces  convenient  for  serving. 
Fry  these  in  butter  or  fat  till  they  are  lightly 
browned,  and  put  into  tho  pan  with  thorn  a 
littlo  grated  ham,  a large  onion  thinly  sliced, 
and  a littlo  pepper  and  salt.  Pour  upon  them 
as  much  stock  or  water  as  will  barely  cover 
them.  Simmer  all  gontly  together  till  the  veal 
is  done  enough,  then  add  half  a dozen  or  more 
stowod  mushrooms.  Thicken  tho  sauce  with  a 
small  piece  of  brown  thickening,  and  throw 
into  it  at  tho  moment  of  serving  a little  finely- 
chopped  parsley.  Put  the  veal  into  a dish, 
pour  tho  sauce  over,  and  garnish  with  toasted 
sippots.  Time  to  simmer  tho  veal,  about  two 
hours.  ’ Probable  cost,  breast  of  veal,  !>d.  to 
lOd.  per  pound. 


Voal,  Breast  Of,  Boiled.— If  the  sweet- 
bread is  to  bo  boiled  with  tho  veal,  let  it  soak 
in  water  for  a couplo  of  hours,  then  skewer  it 
to  tho  voal.  Put  this  into  a saucepan,  with 
boiling  wator  to  cover  it,  let  it  boil  once  more, 
and  carefully  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Add 
a handful  of  parsley,  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper- 
corns, a blade  of  mace,  and  a little  salt.  Draw 
it  back,  and  then  simmer  gently  until  done 
enough.  Servo  on  a hot  dish,  and  pour  a little 
good  onion  sauce  or  parsley  sauce  over  it. 
Send  boiled  bacon  to  table  on  a separate  dish. 
Tho  sweetbread  may,  of  course,  be  dressed 
separately.  Time  to  simmer  the  veal,  about 
one  hour  and  a half. 

Veal,  Breast  of,  Broiled.— Three  parts 
roast  a portion  of  the  breast  of  veal.  Take 
it  up,  score  it  across  in  even  lines,  and  fill 
these  with  salt  and  cayenne  and  a few  powdered 
herbs.  Broil  the  veal  over  a clear  fire,  and 
turn  it  over  from  one  side  to  the  other  till  it  is 
done  enough.  Serve  on  a hot  dish,  with  piquant 
sauce  poured  over  it. 

Veal,  Breast  of,  Collared. — Bone  the 
veal,  remove  the  gristle  and  tendons,  and  to 
flatten  it  beat  it  gently  with  a rolling-pin. 
Spread  upon  it  a little  pepper,  salt,  and 
pounded  mace,  together  with  some  parsley, 
thyme  and  mar j oram,  and  two  or  three  shallots, 
all  finely  chopped.  Lay  upon  the  herbs  some 
thick  slices  of  fine  ham,  together  with  two 
calves’  tongues,  boiled,  skinned,  and  sliced. 
Roll  the  veal  tightly,  and  bind  it  with  tape. 
Put  it  into  a saucepan  with  as  much  stock  or 
water  as  will  cover  it,  and  let  it  simmer  gently 
till  it  is  quite  tender  throughout.  Take  it  up, 
and  put  it  in  press  till  cold.  If  liked,  the  flesh 
of  two  boiled  pigs’  or  calves’  feet  may  be  put 
upon  the  ham,  and  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  veal  some  hard-boiled  yolks  of  eggs  and 
a little  sliced  beetroot  may  be  interspersed  with 
the  seasoning.  Time  to  simmer  the  veal,  about 
four  hours.  Sufficient  for  a good-sized  dish. 
Probable  cost,  14s.  to  16s. 


Veal,  Breast  of,  Collared  (another 
way) . — Bone  a breast  of  veal.  Lay  it  on  the 
table,  and  spread  on  it  a thick  layer  of  nicely 
seasoned  oyster  forcemeat  (see  Oysters,  Force- 
meat of).  Roll  the  veal  as  tightly  as  possible, 
and  bind  it  with  tape.  Put  it  into  boiling 
water,  let  it  boil  up  once,  skim  the  liquor 
carefully,  draw  the  saucepan  to  tho  side  of  the 
fire,  and  lot  its  contents  simmer  as  gently  as 
possible  till  the  veal  is  tender.  Put  tho  bones 
into  a separate  saucopan  with  a moderate-sized 
onion,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt.  L*et  them  simmer  till  t u 
liquor  is  strong  and  pleasantly  flavoured. 
Strain  it,  thickon  with  white  thickening  or 
with  a littlo  flour  and  butter,  and  stir  into  it 
two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  thick  cream. 
If  milk  lias  to  bo  used  instead  of  cream  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  may  be  beaten  up  with  it. 
Serve  tho  moat  on  a hot  dish  with  the  sauce 
poured  over.  This  dish  may  bo  garnished  with 
forcomoat-balls,  and  with  tho  sweotbreaa  cut 
into  slicos,  eggodnnd  bread-crumbed,  and  fried, 
or  a little  parsley  and  sliced  lomon  may  be 
used  instead.  Tho  moat  is  sometimes  baked 
instead  of  boded,  and  thon  a little  weak  stock 
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should  ho  put  into  the  pan  with  it,  and  it 
should  bo  basted  frequently.  If  it  is  preserved 
in  pickle  it  will  keep  good  for  some  time. 
Time  to  simmer  tho  veal,  three  to  four  hours. 
Probable  cost,  veal,  9d.  to  lOd.  per  pound. 

Veal,  Breast  of,  Ragout  of.— Take  off 
the  under  bone,  and  put  the  veal  into  a stowpan 
with  as  much  boiling  stock  as  will  cover  it. 
Let  the  liquor  boil  up,  then  add  a large  carrot 
sliced,  three  onions,  a blado  of  mace,  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt.  Skim  the  gravy,  and 
simmer  it  gently  until  the  veal  is  quite  tender. 
Thicken  the  gravy  till  it  is  of  the  consistency  of 
sauce,  and  stir  into  it  the  strained  j uice  of  a 
small  lemon  and  a glassful  of  sherry  or  madeira. 
Put  the  veal  into  a dish,  pour  the  gravy  over  it, 
and  garnish  with  savoury  forcemeat-balls  and 
cut  lemon.  Time  to  simmer  the  veal,  about  two 
hours.  Probable  cost,  veal,  9d.  to  lOd.per  pound. 

Veal,  Breast  of,  Ragout  of  (another 
way). — Take  about  four  pounds  of  the  breast 
of  veal.  Divide  this  into  pieces  convenient  for 
serving,  and  fry  them  to  a light  brown  in  hot  fat. 
Drain  them,  put  them  into  a stewpan,  cover  with 
stock  made  from  bones,  and  put  with  them  a 
large  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves,  half  a blade 
of  mace,  a handful  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme, 
a small  roll  of  thin  lemon-rind,  five  or  six 
bruised  allspice,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
Cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  let  its  contents 
simmer  very  gently  till  the  veal  is  tender. 
Strain  a pint  of  the  gravy,  or  more  if  required, 
into  a separate  saucepan,  and  put  the  first  one 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  that  the  meat  may  keep 
hot.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  brown  thicken- 
ing,  and  flavour  with  a dessert-spoonful  of 
lemon- juice,  a dessert-spoonful  of  ketchup, 
and  half  a wine-glass  of  light  wine.  Taste 
it,  add  a little  more  pepper  and  salt  if 
required,  and  let  it  boil  up  once.  Put  the 
veal  into  a dish,  pour  the  sauce  over,  and 
serve  very  hot.  A little  fried  bacon  should 
accompany  this  dish,  and  forcemeat  balls  may 
be  added  or  not.  Time  to  simmer  the  veal, 
°,ne  hour  and  a half,  or  two  hours  if  thick. 
Sufficient  for  seven  or  eight  persons.  Probable 
cost,  veal,  9d.  to  lOd.  per  pound. 


VEAL,  BREAST  OF,  ROASTED,  TO  CARVE. 


V eal,  Breast  of,  Roasted. — If  tho  sweet- 
bread is  rctainod,  skewer  it  to  the  back.  Cover 
the  joint  with  tho  caul,  or,  wanting  this,  with  a 
piece  of  buttered  paper.  Put  it  down  to  a clear 
fire  at  a moderate  distance  from  it,  and  baste 
liberally  till  done  enough.  When  it  has  been 
down  about  an  hour  and  a half,  removo  tho  caul, 
flour  the  joint,  and  let  it  brown.  Servo  on  a hot 
dish  with  melted  butter  poured  over.  Garnish 
with  a cut  lemon,  and  send  boiled  bacon  to 
table  with  it.  If  liked,  forcemeat  balls  may  bo 


served  with  the  veal,  and  mushroom  sauce  sent 
to  table  with  it.  Time  to  roast  the  breast, 
two  to  two  and  a half  hours,  or  twenty  minutes 
to  the  pound.  Probable  cost,  veal,  9d.  or  lOd. 
per  pound. 

Veal,  Breast  of,  Roasted,  To  Carve. 

— The  breast  of  voal  should  bo  first  separated 
into  two  parts — it  rightly  consists  of  two — 
the  rib-bones  and  the  gristly  brisket.  This  is 
done  by  cutting  in  the  direction  of  the  lines 
1,  2.  The  gristly  part  being  divided  into 
parts  in  the  direction  3,  4,  may  be  offered  to 
those  who  prefer  it — in  a breast  of  veal  stewed 
these  are  particularly  tender  and  inviting.  The 
ribs  are  to  be  separated  in  tho  direction  5,  6 ; 
and  with  a part  of  the  breast,  a slice  of  the 
sweetbread  cut  across  the  middle. 

Veal,  Breast  of,  Rolled. — Trim  a breast 
of  veal,  and  remove  all  the  bones  and  tendons. 
If  requested,  the  butcher  will  perform  this  opera- 
tion, which  should  be  done  the  day  before  the 
veal  is  to  be  dressed,  so  that  the  bones  may  be 
stewed  for  gravy  (see  V eal,  Gravy  for) . Spread 
a thin  layer  of  forcemeat  over  the  inside  of  the 
breast,  roll  it  up  very  tightly,  and  bind  it  firmly 
with  tape.  Tie  it  in  a cloth.  Put  a plate  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stewpan,  lay  the  veal  into  it, 
and  cover  with  cold  water.  Bring  the  liquor 
to  the  boil,  skim  it,  and  simmer  gently  for  three 
hours.  When  done  enough,  take  off  the  cloth, 
put  the  veal  on  a dish,  pour  the  gravy  over, 
garnish  with  cut  lemon,  fried  bacon,  and  force- 
meat balls,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  serving. 
If  liked,  two  pounded  anchovies,  a little 
blanched  and  chopped  parsley,  and  the  boiled 
livers  of  two  fowls  may  be  added  to  the  gravy. 
Veal  thus  prepared  may  be  baked  or  roasted 
as  well  as  boiled.  Time,  three  hours  from  tho 
time  the  water  boils.  Sufficient  for  eight  or 
ten  persons.  Probable  cost,  veal,  lOd.  per 
pound. 

Veal,  Breast  of,  Rolled  and  Braised. 

■ — Bone  a breast  of  veal,  spread  forcemeat 
upon  it,  and  roll  it  as  in  the  last  recipe.  Bind 
securely  with  tape,  and  lay  slices  of  fat  bacon 
all  round  it.  Lay  it  in  a stewpan  just  large 
enough  to  contain  it,  and  add  a carrot,  an  onion 
stuck  with  cloves,  a few  peppercorns,  half  a 
blado  of  mace,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs. 
Pour  over  it  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
pint  of  stock,  cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and 
let  its  contents  simmer  very  gently  over  a slow 
firo  for  three  hours.  Baste  frequently  with 
its  liquor.  Take  up  the  veal,  lay  it  on  a dish, 
and  put  it  in  the  oven.  Strain  the  liquor,  and 
boil  quickly  till  it  begins  to  thicken.  Brush 
the  veal  over  with  it  two  or  three  times,  then 
place  it  on  a dish,  garnish  with  forcemeat 
balls,  rashers  of  bacon,  or  dressed  vegetables, 
and  send  it  to  table  with  any  of  the  following 
sauces:  White  sauce,  Italian  sauce,  melted 
butter,  parsley  sauce,  mushroom  sauce,  &c. 
lime  to  simmer  tho  veal,  three  hours. 

Veal,  Breast  <?f,  Stowed  in  White 
tsau.ee.  I ako  a piece  af  tho  breast  of  veal 
weighing  about  three  pounds,  and  cut  it  into 
neat  pieces  convenient  for  serving.  Put  these 
into  a stowpan  with  a bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig 
of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  two  shallots,  or  four  young. 
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onions,  tho  thin  rind  of  half  a lemon,  a blade  of 
mace,  and  a little  salt  and  white  pepper.  Pour 
upon  the  meat  a pint  of  stock  or  water,  let  the 
liquor  boil,  skim  carefully,  then  draw  it  to  the 
side,  and  simmer  as  gently  as  possible  till  done 
enough.  Take  up  the  meat,  and  place  it  in 
the  oven  to  keep  hot.  Strain  the  gravy,  put  it 
back  into  the  saucepan,  and  stir  into  it  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  which  have  been  beaten  up  with  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  milk  or  cream.  Stir  this 
sauce  over  the  fire  for  a minute  or  two  till  it 
begins  to  thicken,  then  pour  it  over  the  veal, 
and  serve  very  hot.  The  sauce  must  not  boil 
after  the  eggs  are  added,  or  it  will  curdle.  If 
liked,  the  meat  maybe  left  whole  instead  of  being 
rut  up.  Those  who  like  the  flavour  may  rub  the 
stewpan  across  five  or  six  times  with  freshly- 
cut  garlic  before  putting  in  the  meat.  Time 
to  simmer  the  veal,  one  hour  and  a half,  or 
two  hours  if  thick.  Probable  cost,  veal,  9d. 
to  lOd.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen 
persons. 

Veal,  Breast  of,  Stewed  Plainly.— 

Take  out  the  long  bones  and  the  gristle,  and 
trim  a breast  of  veal  neatly.  Put  it  into  a 
stewpan,  and  cover  with  boiling  stock  made 
from  bones.  Let  the  liquor  boil,  skim  care- 
fully, and  simmer  very  gently  until  the  veal 
is  tender.  Drain  and  dish  it,  garnish  the  dish 
with  forcemeat  balls,  and  pour  a little  good 
gravy  round  it.  The  liquor  in  which  it  is 
stewed,  unless  thoroughly  cleared  from  the  fat, 
will  be  too  rich  to  serve  with  it.  A little  bacon 
should  accompany  this  dish.  Time  to  stew  the 
veal,  two  to  two  and  a half  hours.  Probable 
cost,  veal,  9d.  to  lOd.  per  pound. 

Veal,  Breast  of,  Stewed  with  Green 
Peas. — Take  two  pounds  of  the  breast  of  veal. 
Cut  these  into  pieces  convenient  for  serving, 
dredge  them  with  flour,  and  sprinkle  upon  them 
:i  little  pepper,  salt,  and  white  sugar.  Fry  them 
in  hot  fat  till  they  are  lightly  browned.  Drain 
them,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  as 
much  boiling  stock  made  from  bones  as  will 
barely  cover  them.  Letthem  simmer  very  gently 
till  done  enough.  Baste  the  meat  frequently 
with  the  gravy,  and  skim  this  well  to  clear  it 
from  fat.  About  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
veal  is  to  be  served,  throw  into  the  liquor  about 
a quart  of  freshly-shelled  young  peas.  Let 
them  simmer  until  tender.  Serve  very  hot. 
Time  to  simmer  the  veal,  two  hours.  Probable 
Dost,  about  3s.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Veal,  Breast  of,  Stewed  with 
Oysters. — Take  a piece  of  the  breast  of  veal 
weighing  about  two  pounds.  Put  itinto  a sauce- 
pan with  a large  onion  stuck  with  a clove,  half 
a blade  of  mace,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  half 
an  inch  of  stick  cinnamon,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  Pour  over  it  the  liquor  from  a tin  of 
oysters,  and  add  a table-spoonful  of  strained 
lemon-juico,  with  a little  stock  if  required. 
Simmer  tho  veal  as  gently  as  possible  for  two 
hours,  and  skim  it  well.  Strain  the  liquor,  put 
with  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk  or  cream 
mixed  with  tho  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  stir  the 
sauco  till  it  thickens.  Make  tho  oysters  hot  In- 
putting thorn  into  the  oven  in  the  dish  in  which 


the  veal  is  to  be  served.  Pour  the  sauce  upon 
them,  place  the  veal  in  the  centre  of  the  dish, 
and  servo  very  hot.  Fresh  oysters  may  of 
course  be  used  instead  of  tinned  ones,  and  "they 
will  be  superior,  but  more  expensive.  Time 
to  simmer  the  veal,  two  hours.  Probable  cost, 
if  made  with  milk,  2s.  lOd.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons. 

Veal,  Breast  of,  Stuffed  and 
Boasted. — Take  a breast  of  veal  weighing 
about  eight  pounds.  liaise  the  thick  part  with 
the  fingers,  and  force  into  the  vacant  place  as 
much  veal  stuffing  as  possible.  Bring  the  edges 
of  the  meat  together,  and  sew  them  with  twine, 
or  fasten  them  with  skewers,  that  the  force- 
meat may  not  escape.  Put  the  veal  down  at  a 
moderate  distance  from  a clear  fire.  Baste  it 
liberally.  When  done  enough  take  it  up,  pour 
melted  butter  over,  and  send  fried  rashers  of 
bacon  to  table  with  it.  Time  to  roast  the  veal, 
one  hour  and  three-quarters.  Probable  cost, 
lOd.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven 
persons. 

Veal,  Breast  of,  Stuffed  and  Stewed. 

— Take  a breast  of  veal,  raise  the  flesh,  and  fill 
the  space  with  good  veal  forcemeat.  Bring  the- 
edges  together,  and  sew  them  securely  with  a 
little  piece  of  muslin  over  them  that  the  force- 
meat may  not  escape.  Put  tho  meat  down 
before  a clear  fire,  dredge  it  with  flour,  and 
baste  till  it  is  equally  and  brightly  browned 
all  over.  Take  it  up,  and  put  it  into  a stew- 
pan with  about  a cupful  of  stock  made  from 
bones.  Put  the  contents  of  the  dripping-tin 
into  it,  throw  a handful  of  the  forcemeat  in  to 
flavour  the  sauce,  cover  the  stewpan  closely,  and 
let  the  veal  si  rummer  gently  till  done  enough. 
Take  it  up,  if  necessary  thicken  the  gravy  with 
a little  brown  thickening,  pour  it  over  the  veal, 
and  serve  very  hot.  Garnish  the  dish  with 
fried  rashers  of  bacon,  forcemeat  balls,  and  cut 
lemon.  Time,  about  half  an  hour  to  brown  the 
veal : two  hours  or  more  to  stew  it.  Sufficient 
for  six  or  eight  persons.  Probable  cost,  lOd. 
per  pound. 

Veal,  Breast  of,  Stuffed  and  Stewed 

(another  way) . — Stuff  the  breast  of  veal  as 
before.  Line  a stewpan  with  slices  of  bacon, 
put  in  the  veal,  and  add  two  onions,  each  stuck 
with  one  clove,  a carrot,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
and  a little  pepper.  Lay  slices  of  bacon  on  the 
top  of  the  veal,  and  pour  upon  it  about  half  a 
pint  or  more  of  stock  made  from  bones.  Cover 
the  saucepan  closely,  and  let  its  contents  sim- 
mer gently  until  done  enough.  Take  up  the- 
veal,  strain  the  gravy,  skim  it  well,  thicken 
with  a little  brown  thickening,  stir  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon  int©  it,  and  pour  it  over  the 
meat.  A glassful  of  light  wine  may  be  added 
or  not.  Garnish  the  dish  with  slices  of  lemon, 
forcemeat  balls,  and  fried  bacon,  or  send  bacon 
to  table  on  a separate  dish.  Time  to  stew 
the  veal,  three  hours.  Probable  cost,  9d. 
to  lOd.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  six  or  eight 
persons. 

Veal,  Breast  of,  with  Spring  Vege- 
tables. — Bone,  roll,  and  braise  the  veal  ac- 
cording  to  tho  directions  already  given  lor 
Veal,  Breast  of,  Rolled  and  Braised.  Whilst  it 
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is  in  the  stewpan  prepare  and  cook  separately 
young  vegetables,  such  as  young  turnips,  car- 
rots, onions,  new  potatoes,  beans,  and  green 
peas.  When  wanted,  heat  these  in  a little  of 
the  veal  gravy,  and  place  them  fancifully  round 
the  veal.  Pom-  a little  of  the  sauce  into  the 
dish,  and  send  the  rest  to  table  in  a tureen. 

Veal,  Bride’s  Pie  of  (Scottish  dish).— 
Take  two  large  calf ’s  feet,  and  boil  them  till 
they  are  quite  tender.  Make  a mixture  as  for 
mince  pies,  with  the  calf’s-feet  flesh  cut  up 
very  small,  a pound  of  finely-shred  suet,  a pound 
of  apples  pared,  cored,  and  minced,  half  a 
pound  of  picked  and  dried  currants,  half  a 
pound  of  raisins,  two  ounces  of  mixed  candied 
peel,  a pinch  of  powdered  cinnamon,  and  one 
small  nutmeg  grated.  Mix  these  ingredients 
thoroughly,  and  moisten  them  with  a glassful 
of  brandy  and  a glassful  of  port.  Line  a dish 
with  good  pastry.  Put  in  the  mince,  and  con- 
ceal a gold  ring  in  it.  Cover  the  pie  with 
pastry,  and  ornament  with  any  suitable  de- 
vices. Bake  it  until  the  pastry  is  done  enough. 
Probable  cost,  3s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
eight  persons. 

Veal,  Brisket  of,  and  Riee. — Cut  a 

brisket  of  veal  into  neat  pieces,  and  stew  it 
according  to  the  directions  already  given.  Boil 
a pint  of  washed  rice  very  gradually  in  a little 
more  than  a quart  of  broth  till  it  is  tender  and 
has  absorbed  all  the  moisture.  Butter  the  in- 
side of  a plain  mould,  and  line  it  with  the 
boiled  rice  an  inch  and  a half  thick.  Put  the 
veal  into  the  centre  with  a little  of  the  thicken- 
ing sauce.  Cover  the  stew  with  rice,  put  on 
the  lid,  and  bake  the  preparation  in  a gentle 
oven.  Let  it  remain  until  stiff,  and  be  care- 
ful that  it  does  not  bum.  Turn  it  out  upon 
a dish,  and  send  the  remainder  of  the  sauce  to 
table  with  it.  If  liked,  to  save  trouble,  a wall 
of . rice  may  be  placed  round  the  dish,  rice 
being  served  in  the  centre.  The  addition  of  a 
spoonful  of  curry  powder  or  curry  paste  will 
convert  this  dish  into  curried  veal.  Time  to 
bake  the  rice  in  the  mould,  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  4s.  Sufficient  for 
six  or  eight  persons. 

Veal,  Brisket  of,  Stewed,  with 
Onions. — Cut  the  brisket  of  veal  into  small 
pieces  convenient  for  serving.  Rub  a stewpan 
quickly  three  or  four  times  across  with  a freshly - 
cut  clove  of  garlic.  Dissolve  in  it  a thick  slice 
of  fresh  butter,  put  in  the  veal,  and  add  three 
large  onions  thinly  sliced,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a 
bay-leaf,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Cover 
the  saucepan  closely,  and  stew  its  contents  as 
gently  as  possible  till  done  enough.  Shake  the 
saucepan  frequently  to  keep  the  veal  from 
burning.  Ten  minutes  before  the  dish  is  to 
be  served  pour  over  the  meat  a little  stock,  if 
this  is  needed.  Throw  in  a dessert-spoonful  of 
chopped  parsley.  Lot  all  boil  up  together,  and 
serve  the  pieces  of  veal  and  the  onions  in  a hot 
dish  with  the  gravy  poured  over  them.  Garnish 
with  toasted  sippets  and  sliced  lemon.  Time  to 
simmer  the  veal,  two  hours.  Probable  cost,  8d. 
per  pound.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Veal  Broth.— Stew  a knuckle  of  veal  in 
about  a gallon  of  water,  to  which  put  two 


ounces  of  rice,  or  vermicelli,  a little  salt,  and  a 
blade  of  mace.  When  the  meat  has  become 
thoroughly  boiled  and  the  liquor  is  reduced  to 
about  one  half,  it  may  be  sent  up  to  table  with 
or  without  the  meat. 

Veal  Broth,  Brown. — Slice  one  or  two- 
onions,  and  fry  them  in  hot  fat  till  they  are 
browned  but  not  at  all  burnt.  Cut  a pound  of 
veal  into  slices,  and  break  the  bone  belonging; 
to.  it  into  small  pieces.  Take  - up  the  onions, 
with  a slice,  and  brown  the  meat  in  the  same 
fat.  Pour  three  pints  of  stock  or  water  upon 
the  meat ; add  the  bones  with  any  bones  and 
remains  of  cold  roast  beef  or  poultry  that  may 
be  at  hand.  Let  it  boil  up,  skim  carefully, 
and  simmer  quickly  until  the  gravy  is  suf- 
ficiently strong.  Flavouring  vegetables  may 
be  stewed  with  it  or  not,  and  a spoonful  of 
ketchup  may  be  added  if  liked.  Time  to  sim- 
mer the  stock,  about  two  hours. 

Veal  Broth  for  Invalids.— Cut  two 

pounds  of  lean  veal  into  small  pieces.  Sprinkle- 
a little  salt  upon  these,  and  put  them  into  a 
saucepan  with  a quart  of  cold  water.  Let  the 
liquor  boil,  skim  carefully,  then  simmer  as. 
gently  as  possible.  Strain  it,  let  it  get  cold, 
and  remove  the  fat  from  the  surface.  Thicken 
with  a little  arrowroot  before  serving.  Time 
to  simmer  the  veal,  three  hours. 

Veal,  Bubble  and  Squeak  of.— Take 
the  remains  of  dressed  veal ; cut  the  meat  into* 
neat  slices,  fry-  these  in  hot  fat,  and  put  them 
before  the  fire  to  keep  hot.  Take  some  boiled 
cabbage  or  spinach.  Fry  this  also,  and  when  it 
is  quite  hot  pile  it  on  a dish,  and  arrange  the 
pieces  of  meat  round  it.  Send  tomato  or  any 
kind  of  piquant  sauce  to  table  "with  it.  Time 
to  fry  the  veal  and  the  greens,  altogether  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Veal  Cake. — Take  a pound  and  a half  of 
cold  dressed  veal  freed  from  fat  and  skin. 
Mince  it  finely,  and  thoroughly  mix  with  it 
half  a pound  of  good  bacon,  also  finely  minced. 
Season  the  mixture  with  a tea-spoonful  of  grated 
lemon-rind,  a pinch  of  freshly-pounded  mace, 
half  a small  nutmeg,  grated,  and  a little  salt 
and  cayenne.  Press  it  smoothly  into  a buttered 
dish,  and  bake  in  a gentle  oven.  When  it  is 
done  enough,  drain  the  fat  from  it,  turn  it  upon 
a dish,  and  serve  hot  or  cold.  If  hot,  a little 
brown  gravy  should  be  sent  to  table  with  it. 
Beef  suet  finely  shred  may,  if  preferred,  be 
substituted,  for  the  bacon.  If  any  portion  of 
this  cake  is  left  after  being  cut,  it  may  be 
divided  into  slices,  and  heated  in  a Dutch  oven. 

I his  cake  should  be  baked  in  a gentle  oven  or 
it  will  be  dried  up.  Time  to  bake  the  cake, 
an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  veal,  lOd. 
or  lid.  per  pound. 

Veal  Cake  (another  way). — Take  as  much 
cold  dressed  lean  veal  as  'will  fill  a small 
earthenware  mould.  Mince  it  finoly,  and  mix 
with  it  three  ounces  of  ham  or  bacon,  also 
mmcod,  a slice  of  the  crumb  of  bread  soaked  in 
milk,  a small  piece  of  butter,  two  eggs  well 
beaten,  as  much  minced  shallot  as  will  lie  on 
a threepenny  piece,  and  a little  pepper,  salt, 
and  pounded  mace.  Mix  these  ingredients 
thoroughly,  press  them  into  a buttered  mould, 
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and  bake  tlio  preparation  in  a modorato  oven. 
Turn  it  out  when  cold,  and  garnish  with 
parsley.  If  liked,  this  cake  may  bo  served  hot, 
and  sent  to  table  with  brown  gravy.  Time  to 
bake  tho  cake,  about  an  hour,  or  until  it  is 
brown. 

Veal  Cake  (another  way). — Butter  a plain 
earthenware  dish  or  mouid.  Fill  it  with 
alternate  layers  of  hard-boiled  yolks  of  eggs, 
chopped  parsley,  and  veal  and  ham  minced, 
seasoned  highly,  mixed  thoroughly,  and  beaten 
to  a smooth  paste.  Pour  a spoonful  or  two  of 
seasoned  stock  upon  the  meat,  cover  the  pan 
closely,  and  bake  in  a gentle  oven.  When 
done  enough,  press  firmly  into  the  mould,  put  a 
plate  with  a weight  upon  it,  and  let  it  remain 
untouched  till  cold.  Turn  it  out,  garnish  with 
parsley,  and  serve  for  luncheon  or  supper. 
Time  to  bake,  about  an  hour. 

Veal  Cake,  Superior.— Put  a pint  of 
stock  made  from  bones  into  a stewpan  with 
three  young  onions,  each  stuck  with  one  clove, 
a small  sprig  of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  a small 
piece  of  mace,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gelatine. 
Place  the  saucepan  on  the  fire,  and  stir  its 
contents  till  the  gelatine  is  dissolved.  To 
clarify  it,  stir  into  it  when  cold  the  white  and 
crushed  shell  of  an  egg  beaten  up  with  a little 
water.  Let  it  boil,  draw  it  to  the  side,  and  let 
it  simmer  gently  without  touching  it  for  ten 
minutes  ; take  it  off  the  fire,  let  it  settle  for  ten 
minutes,  and  then  strain  it  through  a jelly -bag. 
Cut  a pound  and  a half  of  veal  collops  and 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  bacon  or  ham  into 
thin  slices.  Pour  a spoonful  or  two  of  the 
savoury  jelly  into  an  ordinary  potting  pan  or 
earthenware  dish.  Let  it  get  cold,  then  cover 
with  a layer  of  hard-boiled  yolks  of  eggs  cut 
into  slices.  Place  on  this  a neat  layer  of  the 
slices  of  veal,  then  a little  salt,  cayenne, 
chopped  parsley,  and  shallot,  and  afterwards  a 
few  slices  of  ham.  Pour  a little  jelly  upon 
this,  and  repeat  the  layers  until  the  dish  is  full. 
Cover  the  pan  closely  with  a stiff  paste  of  flour 
and  water,  put  it  in  a dripping-tin  three  parts 
filled  with  boiling  water,  and  keep  adding 
more  water  as  this  boils  away,  until  the  cake 
is  done  enough.  Take  it  out  of  the  oven,  and 
set  in  a cool  place  for  some  hours.  Turn  it 
upon  a dish,  and  garnish  with  parsley.  If  the 
cake  is  put  into  the  oven  without  the  water 
under  it,  it  will  in  all  probability  be  dried  up 
and  spoilt.  Time  to  bake  the  cake,  an  hour 
and  a quarter  to  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable 
cost,  4s.  Sufficient  for  a breakfast,  luncheon, 
or  supper  dish. 

Veal  Cakes,  Small.— Mince,  season,  and 
mix  tho  veal  and  bacon  as  in  the  last  recipe. 
Divido  tho  mixture  into  small  cakes.  Dredge 
these  all  ovor  with  flour,  and  fry  in  hot  fat 
over  a gentlo  fire.  Drain  them  well,  and  servo 
in  a hot  dish  with  brown  sauce,  made  from 
the  trimmings  of  tho  veal  and  thickened, 
poured  over  them.  Time  to  fry  tho  cakes, 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Veal— Calf’s  Brains  (a  la  liavigoto).— 
Wash  tho  brains  in  several  wators,  and  free 
them  from  skin  and  fibre.  Boil  them  for  ten 
minutes  in  salt  and  water  mixed  with  a table- 


spoonful of  vinegar,  and  when  they  are  firm, 
cut  them  in  slices,  dip  them  in  a frying  batter, 
and  fry  them  to  a light  brown.  Place  them  in 
a circle  on  a hot  dish  with  a little  fried  parsley 
in  tho  centre,  and  send  ravigote  sauce  to 
table  with  them.  Time  to  fry  the  brains,  four 
or  five  minutes.  Calf  s brains  are  generally 
sold  with  the  head.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three 
persons. 

Veal— Calf’s  Head,  Boiled.— Take  a 
calf’s  head,  cut  it  in  two,  and  take  out  the 
brains;  wash  the  head  in  several  waters,  and 
let  it  soak  in  warm  water  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Place  it  in  a saucepan  of  cold  water, 
and  when  the  water  comes  to  the  boil  skim 
carefully.  Half  a head,  without  the  skin,  will 
require  boiling  from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two 
hours  and  a quarter,  according  to  size : with 
the  skin  it  will  require  an  hour  longer.  It 
must  be  stewed  very  gently  till  tender.  Boil 
tender  eight  or  ten  sage-leaves,  or  parsley,  or 
both  ; chop  them  fine,  and  set  them  ready  on  a 
plate.  Wash  the  brains  well  in  two  waters; 
put  them  into  a basin  of  cold  water  with  a 
little  salt  in  it,  and  let  them  soak  for  an  hour ; 
then  pour  away  the  cold  and  cover  them  with 
hot  water;  put  them  into  a stewpan  with 
plenty  of  cold  water,  and  boil  very  gently  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Now  chop  them  [not 
very  fine),  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  the 
sage-leaves,  a couple  of  table-spoonfuls  of 
thin  melted  butter,  and  a little  salt  (some  add 
a little  lemon-juice),  and  stir  them  well  to- 
gether. As  soon  as  they  are  well  warmed, 
skin  the  tongue,  trim  off  the  roots,  and  put  it 
into  the  centre  of  the  dish,  the  brains  round  it; 
or  chop  the  brains  with  an  shallot,  a little 
parsley,  and  four  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  put 
them  into  a quarter  of  a pint  of  bechamel  or 
white  sauce.  A calf’s  head  is  usually  attended 
by  a pig’s  cheek,  a knuckle  of  ham  or  bacon, 
or  pickled  pork,  greens,  cauliflower,  broccoli, 
or  peas,  and  always  by  parsley  and  butter.  If 
you  like  it  full-dressed,  score  it  superficially, 
beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  rub  it  over 
the  head  with  a feather.  Powder  it  with  a 
seasoning  of  finely-minced  or  dried  and  pow- 
dered winter  savory,  lemon-thyme,  or  sag c, 
parsley,  pepper,  salt,  and  bread-crumbs;  and 
give  it  a brown  with  a salamander,  or  in  a tin 
Dutch  oven ; when  it  begins  to  dry,  sprinkle  a 
little  melted  butter  over  it  with  a paste-brush. 
You  may  garnish  the  dish  with  broiled  rashers 
of  bacon. 


Veal— Calf’s  Head,  Hashed.  — Soak 
the  head  in  water,  boil  it,  not  thoroughly,  but 
until  the  meat  may  be  cut  clean  from  the  bone. 
Tako  the  meat  off  the  bono  on  the  best  side, 
lay  it  in  a dish,  and  cover  it  with  crumbs  of 
bread  among  which  are  a few  herbs  cut  very 
small,  with  some  popper,  salt,  and  nutmeg,  and 
tho  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Sot  the  dish  before  tho 
fire,  and  keep  turning  it  occasionally  that  all 
parts  of  the  meat  may  become  brown,  Slice 
the  remainder  of  the  head,  peel  and  slice  also 
tho  tonguo.  Put  a pint  of  good  gravy,  or  ot 
tho  liquor  in  which  the  head  was  boiled,  into  a 
pan  with  an  onion,  a small  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  some  salt,  cayenne,  shallot,  a glassful  ol 
sherry,  and  a little  oyster  liquor.  Boil  these 
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together  for  a few  minutes ; then  strain  it  on 
the  meat,  which  should  have  beon  previously 
dredged  with  flour,  Fresh  or  pickled  mush- 
rooms, truffles,  morels,  and  two  spoonfuls  of 
ketchup  should  bo  added.  Half  the  brains 
boaten  up  with  flour  and  butter  should  be 
added,  and  the  whole  simmered  together.  The 
other  half  of  the  brains  are  to  be  beaten  up 
with  lemon-peel  and  parsley  finely  chopped, 
some  nutmeg,  mace,  and  an  egg.  These  are  to 
be  fried  in  small  cakes,  also  some  oysters  dipped 
in  yolk  of  egg;  with  these  and  somo  good  force- 
meat balls  the  dish  must  be  garnished. 

Veal — Calf’s  Head.  Pie  (to  be  served 
cold).— Scald,  soak,  and  parboil  half  a calf’s 
head,  with  two  poimds  of  the  knuckle  of  veal, 
an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves,  a bunch  of 
parsley,  a strip  of  thin  lemon-rind,  half  a blade 
of  mace,  a little  salt  and  cayenne,  and  as  much 
stock  made  from  bones  as  will  cover  the  meat. 
Let  the  liquor  boil,  and  simmer  it  for  half  an 
hour.  Remove  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Let  the  head 
get  cold,  then  cut  off  the  flesh  in  neat  pieces 
convenient  for  serving.  Skin  the  tongue,  and 
cut  it  into  small  square  pieces.  Strain  the 
liquor  in  which  the  head  was  simmered,  and 
dissolve  a little  isinglass  or  gelatine  in  it,  so 
that  it  will  jelly  strongly  when  cold.  Cut  part 
of  the  veal  into  pieces,  mince  the  remainder, 
and  make  it  into  forcemeat  with  bread-crumbs, 
shred  beef  suet,  and  seasoning  (see  Veal  Force- 
meat). Divide  this  into  balls  the  size  of  a nut- 
meg. Butter  a good-sized  pie-dish.  Line  it 
with  thin  slices  of  lean  ham,  and  fill  it  with 
layers  of  the  calf’s  head,  the  tongue,  the  veal, 
the  forcemeat  balls,  and  hard-boiled  yolks  of 
eggs.  Season  each  layer  with  salt,  pepper, 
grated  lemon-rind,  and  nutmeg.  Cover  the 
meat  -with  strained  jelly  gravy.  Line  the  edges 
of  the  dish  with  good  pastry,  cover  with  the 
same,  ornament  the  surface  as  fancy  dictates, 
brush  it  over  with  beaten  egg,  and  bake  in  a 
well-heated  oven.  When  the  pastry  is  tho- 
roughly baked  the  pie  is  done  enough.  In 
favourable  weather  this  pie  will  keep  good  fox- 
ten  days  or  more.  Probable  cost,  6s.  to  8s. 
Sufficient  for  a luncheon  or  supper  dish. 

Veal— CalFs  Head,  Plain.  — Take  a 
nice  calf’s  head  and  bone  it,  that  is  to  say,  take 
off  the  bones  of  the  lower  jaw  and  of  the  nose, 
which  you  cut  off  as  close  to  the  eyes  as 
possible.  Then  put  all  this  into  a large  vessel 
with  warm  water  to  wash  and  disgorge  the 
blood,  or  otherwise  the  head  will  look  reddish. 
Then  blanch  it  thoroughly,  and  let  it  cool.  Now 
make  a blanc  in  the  following  manner  — Melt 
over  the  fire  four  ounces  of  finely-chopped  beef 
suet.  When  clear  add  four  ounces  of  flour,  a 
gallon  of  water,  two  onions  sliced,  three  cloves, 
a clove  of  garlic,  two  bunches  of  herbs,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  plenty  of 
pepper  and  suit.  Stir  the  preparation  over  the 
fire.  When  boiling  put  in  the  calf’s  head  and 
the  tongue,  lay  a round  of  paper  over  the  pan, 
und  simmer  for  two  houx-s  and  a half.  When 
done,  drain  it.  Take  out  the  tongue,  flay  it, 
and  then  replace  it.  A calf’s  head  must  be 
served  up  quite  hot,  with  the  sauce  called  au 
pauvre  hominc  (poor  man’s  sauce),  namely 


minced  shallots  and  parsley,  vinegar,  salt  aDd 
pepper,  aixd  the  brains  well  minced. 

Veal— Calf’s  Liver,  Fried. — Take  two 
pounds  of  calf’s  liver.  (Jut  it  into  slices,  and 
soak  these  in  water  for  half  an  hour.  Dry  them 
in  a soft  cloth,  and  dip  them  into  flour.  Fry 
them  with  a little  fat,  and  turn  them  about  that 
they  may  be  equally  cooked.  When  they  are 
lightly  browned,  sprinkle  over  them  a savoury 
powder  made  with  equal  quantities  of  chopped 
parsley  and  finely-shred  young  onions,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt.  Four  a little  stock  over 
the  liver,  let  it  simmer  a few  minutes,  add  the 
strained  jxxice  of  a lemon,  and  serve  the  liver  on 
a hot  dish  with  the  gravy  poured  over  it.  If 
liked,  this  dish  may  be  enriched  by  adding  a 
pinch  of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  and  a glassful  of 
light  wine  to  the  stock.  Fried  bacon  may  then 
be  served  with  it.  Time,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  to  dress  the  liver.  Sufficient  for  four 
or  five  persons.  Probable  cost  of  calf’s  liver, 
1 Od.  per  pound. 

Veal,  Choosing  of. — The  flesh  of  veal 
ought  to  be  white,  approaching  to  pink,  with 
the  fat  firm.  It  should  not  be  too  large  or  it 
will  be  coarse  and  hard.  The  vein  in  the 
shoulder  should  be  of  a bright  red,  and  the 
kidneys  should  be  covered  with  fat.  If  the 
flesh  be  clammy  and  discoloixred  by  spots  of 
various  hues,  the  veal  is  xxxifitfor  use.  Veal  is 
best  when  it  is  from  two  to  three  months 
old.  The  flesh  of  the  bxxll-calf  is  suited  for 
joints,  that  of  the  cow-calf  for  made  dishes. 
The  latter  possesses  the  udder,  which  causes 
it  to  be  preferred.  That  part  of  the  loin  which 
is  under  the  kidney  first  begins  to  taint.  It 
shoxdd  therefore  be  examined  carefully  before 
being  purchased.  When  the  udder  is  skewered 
back  it  is  always  well  to  take  out  the  skewer  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  under  part  is 
perfectly  sweet.  Under  the  pretext  of  making 
veal  white  a barbarous  practice  has  prevailed 
of  bleeding  the  calves  daily  xxntil  they  have 
scarcely  any  blood  left  before  killing  them. 
Although  this  method  of  slaughtering  the 
animal  is  not  now  universally  adopted,  it  is  still 
carried  on  to  a large  extent.  The  humane  house- 
keeper woxxld  do  well  to  ask  the  butcher  whether 
or  not  the  meat  is  lulled  in  this  way,  and  to 
refuse  to  purchase  it  xxnless  the  calf  has  been 
deprived  of  life  with  as  little  pain  as  possible. 

“ It  is  necessary  to  observe,”  says  M.  Ude, 
“that  the  veal  you  intend  to  serve  for  dishes 
must  always  bo  very  white  and  fat ; what  you 
use  for  sauces  is  not  of  so  much  consequence ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  very  white  veal  is  mox-e 
healthy  than  common  veal : red  veal  will  dis- 
order a groat  many  stomachs,  white  never  does.” 

Veal  Chop  Stewed,  with  Carrots. — 

lalco  a large  chop  from  the  nock,  about  ono 
poxxnd  in  weight,  saw  off  the  chine  bone, 
trim  the  chop  neatly,  and  fx-y  it  in  a little  hot 
fat  for  three  or  four  minutes  till,  it  is  lightly 
browned,  oxx  both  sides.  Tako  it  up,  dx-aixx  it, 
and  put  it  into  a small  clean  saucepan  with  two 
lax-go  cai'rots  cut  into  thick  slices,  an  onion 
stuck  with  two  cloves,  and  a littlo  pepper  and 
salt. . Pour  ovor  the  meat  as  much  boiling  stock 
as  will  covor  it ; put  the  lid  on  tko  saucepan, 
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and  let  its  contents  simmer  gently  until  the 
carrot  is  tender,  when  the  meat  also  will  bo 
sufficiently  done.  Put  the  chop  on  a dish,  gar- 
nish with  the  carrots,  strain  the  gravy  over 
all,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time  to  simmer  the 
chop,  about  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  veal,  Is. 
per  pound.  Sufficient  for  one  person. 

Veal  Chops  broiled  in  Paper.— Take 
the  chops  from  the  neck,  remove  the  chine- 
bone,  gristle,  and  skin,  and  fry  gently  in  a little 
butter.  Prepare  for  each  chop  a piece  of 
doubled  stiff  white  paper  sufficiently  large  to 
leave  a margin  an  inch  and  a half  wide  round 
the  chop.  Butter  this  well,  lay  on  it  a thin 
slice  of  fat  bacon,  a spoonful  of  thick  white 
sauce,  the  cutlet,  another  spoonful  of  sauce, 
and  a second  slice  of  bacon  ; double  down  the 
edges  securely.  Lay  the  chops  on  a gridiron, 
and  place  this  at  a considerable  height  above  a 
clear  fire.  Let  them  broil  gently,  and  turn 
frequently.  Serve  on  a hot  dish  in  the  papers. 
Garnish  with  sliced  lemon.  Time  to  broil, 
fifteen  minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound. 
Sufficient,  two  pounds  of  chops  for  four  persons. 

Veal,  Chump  of,  Stewed.— Take  the 
chump  end  of  a loin  of  veal.  Bone  it,  and  tie 
it  in  shape  with  tape.  The  butcher  will  bone 
it  if  desired.  Put  it  into  a stewpan,  and  pour 
a half -pint  of  veal  stock  upon  it.  Boil  this 
quickly  till  it  begins  to  thicken,  draw  it  back, 
and  let  it  acquire  a little  colour;  then  pour  over 
it,  a quart  of  nicely-flavoured  stock  and  a glass- 
ful of  light  wine,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently 
till  the  meat  is  tender.  A quarter  of  an  hour 
before  it  is  to  be  served  take  it  up,  drain  it, 
and  put  it  in  the  oven.  Strain  the  liquor,  boil 
quickly  till  it  is  reduced  to  half  glaze,  then 
baste  the  meat  with  it  until  it  looks  bright  and 
glossy.  Put  it  on  a dish,  and  garnish  with 
glazed  carrots,  or  onions,  or  with  boiled  cauli- 
flowers. Tomatoes,  mushrooms,  or  any  kind  of 
dressed  vegetables  may  be  served  with  this 
dish,  and  brown  sauce,  Italian  sauce,  bechamel, 
tomato  sauce,  etc.  may  be  sent  to  table  with  it. 
Time  to  simmer  the  veal,  an  hour  and  a half, 
rather  more.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pound. 

Veal,  Cold,  Baked.— Take  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  cold  roast  veal  free  from  skin  and 
gristle.  Mince  it  finely,  and  with  it  two  or 
three  slices  of  bacon.  Add  the  bulk  of  the 
mince  in  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  together 
with  a little  salt  and  cayenne,  a quarter  of  a 
tea-spoonful  of  minced  lemon-rind,  and  a pinch 
of  pounded  mace.  Mix  these  ingredients  tho- 
roughly, stir  them  into  a cupful  of  veal  gravy, 
add  two  well-beaten  eggs,  and  pour  the  whole 
into  a small  buttered  dash.  Bake  in  a well- 
heated  oven,  and  serve  with  gravy  in  a tureen. 
Time  to  bake,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  cold  moat,  4d.  Sufficient  for 
two  persons. 

Veal,  Cold,  Hashed.— Take  about  one 
pound  of  cold  veal,  and  cut  the  lean  part  into 
thin  slices,  free  from  skin  and  gristle.  Season 
these  with  a little  salt  and  pepper,  and  dredge 
a table-spoonful  of  flour  upon  them.  Minco  a 
moderate-sized  onion  finely.  Put  it  in  a sauce- 
pan with  the  bones,  skin,  and  trimmings  of  the 
veal,  and  any  flavouring  ingredients  that  may 


be  chosen  ; cover  all  with  stock  or  water,  and 
simmer  tho  gravy  gently  for  an  hour.  Strain 
it,  pour  it  back  into  the  saucepan,  and  put  into 
it  the  pieces  of  veal.  Let  thorn  simmer  in  it 
till  they  are  tender,  but  without  boiling.  Add 
a tea-spoonful  of  vinegar  or  lemon-juice.  Place 
the  veal  on  a dish.  Garnish  with  toasted 
sippets  and  a little  fried  bacon.  Pour  the  gravy 
round  the  veal,  and  serve  the  hash  very  hot. 
Time,  about  an  hour  to  simmer  the  meat.  Pro- 
bable cost,  4d.,  exclusive  of  the  cold  meat  and 
bacon.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Veal,  Cold-  Minced  Plainly.— Take 

one  pound  of  cokl  veal,  free  it  from  the  bone, 
skin,  and  almost  entirely  from  fat ; cut  it  into 
small  pieces  with  a sharp  knife,  and  afterwards 
mince  it  finely.  Season  with  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  a pinch  of  pounded  mace  or  grated 
nutmeg,  and  the  rind  of  a quarter  of  a small 
lemon  lightly  grated;  cover  with  a cloth, 
and  leave  it  in  a cool  place  till  wanted.  Break 
the  bone  of  the  veal,  and  put  the  pieces  into  a 
saucepan  with  the  trimmings  and  skin,  a quar- 
ter of  the  rind  of  a lemon,  a small  bunch  of 
parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  and  a few  pepper- 
corns. Pour  upon  these  ingredients  a pint  and 
a half  of  stock  or  water,  cover  the  saucepan 
closely,  and  stew  the  gravy  gently  till  it  is 
strong  and  pleasantly  flavoured.  When  they 
can  be  had,  a slice  of  carrot,  a stick  of  celery, 
an  ounce  of  boiled  or  unboiled  ham,  or  a little 
bacon-rind,  may  be  stewed  with  the  gravy. 
Strain  it  into  a bowl,  and  when  cold  free 
it  entirely  from  fat.  Moisten  the  mince  tho- 
roughly with  it.  Melt  a slice  of  fresh  butter 
in  a saucepan.  Mix  smoothly  with  it  a dessert- 
spoonful of  flour  and  about  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  thick  cream  or  milk.  Stir  the  mince  into 
this,  and  let  it  get  thoroughly  hot  by  the  side 
of  the  fire,  but  on  no  account  allow  it  to  boil. 
Pour  the  preparation  into  a dish,  garnish 
with  toasted  sippets,  and  serve  very  hot.  A 
few  thin  rashers  of  fried  bacon  may  be  served 
as  an  accompaniment.  Time,  about  two  hours 
to  simmer  the  gravy  ; twenty  minutes  to  heat 
the  mince.  Probable  cost,  6d.,  exclusive  of  the 
cold  meat.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Veal,  Cold,  Minced  with  Mush- 
rooms or  Oysters. — Take  a pound  of  cold 
dressed  veal,  and  trim  away  the  gristle  and 
the  brown  edges.  A little  fat  may  be  added  or 
not;  this  is  a matter  of  taste.  Mince  the  meat 
finely,  season  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  pounded 
mace,  and  heat  it— without  letting  it  reach  the 
point  of  boiling — in  a pint  of  rich  sauce.  Stir 
into  the  sauce  at  tho  moment  of  serving  half  a 
pint  of  mushrooms  stewed  till  tender  with  a 
slice  of  butter  and  minced.  Turn  the  prepara- 
tion on  a dish,  and  garnish  with  fried  sippets. 
If  liked,  a dozen  or  more  oysters  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  mushrooms.  They  should  be 
bearded  and  put  into  the  mince  a quarter  of  a 
minuto  before  it  is  taken  from  the  fire.  The 
oystor  broth  should,  of  course,  be  added. 
Time,  till  thoroughly  hot.  The  mince  should 
be  very  slowly  heated. 

Veal,  Cold,  To  Ragoftt.-Cutthewhitn 
part  of  the  cold  veal  into  small  round  cutlets 
about  tho  third  of  an  inch  thick,  and  free  fioni 
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skin  and  gristle.  Break  up  the  bones  of  the 
veal,  and  with  them,  the  skin  and  trimmings  of 
the  meat,  and  any  flavouring  ingredients  that 
may  be  chosen,  make  a little  good  gravy.  Strain 
this,  and  thicken  it  with  a small  piece  of  brown 
thickening,  or  with  a small  slice  of  butter. 
Season  the  gravy  rather  highly  with  pepper, 
mace  or  nutmeg,  and  anchovy,  or  mushroom 
powder.  Flour  the  slices  of  veal,  and  fry  them 
in  hot  fat  till  they  are  lightly  browned.  Drain 
them,  put  them  on  a dish,  pour  the  gravy  over, 
and  serve  very  hot.  Time,  an  hour  or  more 
to  make  the  gravy. 

Veal,  Cold,  To  Re-dress.— Cold  veal 
may  be  served  in  various  ways,  for  which  recipes 
are  given  under  the  different  headings,  ft  may 
be  minced,  hashed,  or  made  into  croquets  and 
rissoles,  curried,  made  into  minced  collops,  and 
served  with  Tartar  sauce,  or  made  into  a mould. 
For  the  latter  method  proceed  as  follows  Cut 
cold-dressed  veal  into  slices,  and  mince  it  finely, 
fat  and  lean  together.  Season  as  for  minced 
veal,  with  salt,  pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  and  a 
little  lemon-rind.  Moisten  with  white  stock, 
and  bind  the  whole  together  with  yolk  of  egg. 
Press  it  into  a buttered  mould,  cover  closely, 
and  put  it  into  a pan  of  fast-boiling  water.  Let 
it  simmer  gently  for  an  hour,  or  longer  if  large. 
Turn  it  out,  and  serve  with  white  gravy,  or 
if  preferred  brush  it  over  after  it  is  turned  out 
with  beaten  egg,  sprinkle  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs thickly  over  it,  brown  it  in  a brisk 
oven,  or  before  the  fire,  and  send  brown  sauce 
to  table  with  it.  Garnish  with  cut  lemon  and 
parsley.  Time  to  boil  the  mould,  one  hour  or 
more. 

Veal,  Collared,  or  Galantine  <?f  Veal. 

— Take  a fine  breast  of  veal.  Put  it  into  a 
stewpan  with  as  much  cold  water  as  will  cover 
it,  and  put  with  it  an  onion  and  a carrot, 
half  a dozen  peppercorns,  a moderate-sized 
lump  of  sugar,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Bring 
the  liquor  quickly  to  the  boil,  skim  carefully, 
then  draw  the  saucepan  back,  and  let  it  sim- 
mer gently  for  a couple  of  hours.  Take  it 
up,  remove  the  bones  and  the  gristle,  and 
lay  it  flat  upon  the  table  skin  downwards. 
Have  ready  prepared  half  a pound  of  lean 
ham  cut  into  thin  strips,  four  truffles  cleaned 
and  thinly  sliced,  and  a forcemeat  made  with 
the  hard-boiled  yolks  of  twelve  eggs  pounded 
smoothly  with  three  ounces  of  clarified  butter, 
the  grated  rind  of  a lemon,  as  much  grated 
nutmeg  as  will  cover  a sixpence,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  white  pepper,  a tea-spoonful  of 
powdered  sweet  herbs,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of 
chopped  parsley,  and  a tea-npoonf  ul  of  anchovy. 
Rub  the  veal  quickly  across  with  a piece  of 
freshly-cut  garlic,  sprinkle  a little  salt  upon  it, 
and  rub  the  strained  juice  of  a lemon  into  it. 
Spread  the  egg  forcemeat  equally  over,  and 
lay  the  truffle  and  ham  upon  this  in  alternate 
lines.  Roll  the  veal  up  very  tightly,  bind  it 
with  tape,  and  tie  it  in  a cloth.  Sew  it  up 
securely.  Put  it  again  into  the  liquor  in  which 
it  was  simmered,  add  the  bones  and  trim- 
mings, let  it  boil  up,  then  simmer  as  gently  as 
possible  three  hours  longer.  Let  it  romain  in 
the  liquor  half  an  hour  after  it  is  taken  from 
the  fire.  Put  it  on  a board,  lay  a largo  dish 


with  a hoavy  weight  upon  it,  and  let  it  romain 
until  cold.  Brush  over  with  liquid  glaze,  and 
garnish  with  very  stiff  aspic  jelly  cut  into 
cubes,  diamonds,  &c.  If  preferred,  good  veal 
forcemeat  may  be  used  instead  of  the  egg 
forcemeat,  and  the  truffles  may  be  omitted. 
Very  good  soup  may  be  made  of  the  liquor  in 
which  the  veal  was  stowed.  Time,  two  hours 
to  simmer  the  veal  the  first  time,  three  hours 
the  second.  Probable  cost,  14s.  Sufficient  for 
a luncheon  or  supper  dish. 

Veal  Collops  (a  l’lndienne).  — See  In- 
dian Veal  Collops. 

Veal  Collops,  Braised.  — Cut  about 
a pound  of  the  fillet  of  veal  into  neat  rounds 
half  an  inch  thick  and  about  the  size  of  a 
crown  piece.  Pick  the  leaves  from  a handful 
of  parsley,  wash  them  and  chop  them  small, 
then  mix  with  them  a minced  shallot  and  a small 
bunch  of  chives.  Butter  a stewpan  thickly, 
sprinkle  some  of  the  herbs  into  it,  and  place  in 
it  alternate  layers  of  veal  and  herbs  until  all 
the  ingredients  are  used.  Season  each  layer  of 
veal  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  add  a small  slice 
of  butter  or  a tea-spoonful  of  olive  oil  occa- 
sionally. Cover  the  whole  with  slices  of  bacon, 
and  lay  a round  of  oiled  paper  on  the  top.  Put 
the  lid  on  the  stewpan,  put  a few  red-hot 
cinders  upon  it  (if  this  can  be  done),  and  stew 
the  veal  as  gently  as  possible  over  a slow  fire 
tiff  it  is  tender.  Arrange  the  pieces  of  veal  in 
a dish.  Half  a glassful  of  light  wine  should  be 
poured  in  when  the  veal  is  half  dressed.  Put  a 
little  brown  sauce  into  the  stewpan,  let  it  boil, 
and  pour  it  over  the  collops. 

Veal  Collops,  Made  with  Dressed 
Veal. — Take  the  remains  of  roast  veal.  Cut 
the  meat  into  slices  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  three  inches  long,  and  two  inches  across. 
Gash  these  with  a sharp  knife,  and  sprinkle 
upon  them  salt  and  cayenne,  pounded  mace,  or 
grated  nutmeg.  Cover  them,  and  lay  them  aside 
till  wanted.  Break  up  the  bones,  and  put  them 
with  the  skin  and  trimmings  of  the  meat  into 
a saucepan.  Cover  with  stock  or  water,  and 
add  an  onion,  a pinch  of  powdered  mace,  a few 
peppercorns,  a small  roll  of  lemon-rind,  and  a 
little  salt.  Let  the  gravy  simmer  till  it  is  strong 
and  pleasantly  flavoured.  Thicken  it,  and,  sup- 
posing there  is  half  a pint  of  it,  stir  into  it  a 
few  drops  of  strained  lemon-juice,  a table- 
spoonful of  mushroom  ketchup,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sherry.  Flour  and  fry  the  collops 
in  hot  fat,  put  them  in  a dish,  the  sauce  over 
them,  and  serve.  Fried  rashers  of  bacon  should 
accompany  this  dish.  If  liked,  a few  forcemeat 
balls  may  bo  interspersed  with  the  meat  in  the 
dish,  and  three  table-spoonfuls  of  thick  cream, 
or  two  tablo-spoonfuls  of  milk  beaten  up  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  may  bo  stirred  into  the 
sauce.  Time  to  fry  the  collops,  about  six 
minutes ; one  hour  to  make  the  gravy. 

Veal  Collops  Made  with  Fresh 
Meat. — No.  1.  Veal  collops  should  bo  taken 
from  the  shoulder  or  the  fillet.  Cut  tho  meat 
in  slices  half  an  inch  thick,  three  inches  long, 
and  two  broad.  Flatten  them  with  a cutlet- 
bat,  and  dredge  them  well  with  flour.  Take 
as  many  rashors  of  bacon  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  as  there  are  slices  of  veal.  Fry  these  in 
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a saute-pan.  Take  them  up,  put  them  on  a 
dish,  and  fry  the  veal  in  the  fat  which  has  come 
from  the  hacon.  When  it  is  nicely  browned 
on  both  sides,  place  it  neatly  on  a dish,  and 
arrange  the  hacon  round  it.  Pour  tho  fat  out 
of  tho  pan,  and  dissolve  a small  slice  of  butter 
in  it.  Mix  a little  flour  smoothly  with  this, 
and  moisten  gradually  with  a little  stock  or 
water.  Let  it  boil  till  smooth,  add  salt  and 
pepper,  and  pour  it  round  the  veal  in  the  dish. 
Serve  very  hot.  Time  to  fry  the  meat,  about 
twenty  minutes.  No.  2.  Cut  the  collops  as 
before.  Rub  them  quickly  over  with  a freshly- 
cut  shallot,  and  sprinkle  a little  salt,  pepper, 
and  grated  nutmeg  upon  them.  Dip  them  in 
egg  and  bread-crumb,  or  in  flour,  and  fry  them 
in  hot  fat  till  they  are  lightly  and  equally 
browned  on  both  sides.  Drain  them,  and  put 
them  in  a saucepan,  pour  over  them  as  much 
stock  as  will  cover  them,  add  a small  roll  of 
lemon-rind,  a blade  of  mace,  half  a dozen  pep- 
percorns, and  an  onion,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  till  done  enough.  Put  them  on  a hot 
dish,  strain  the  gravy  upon  them,  and  serve. 
Time  to  simmer  the  veal,  half  an,  hour.  No.  3. 
Divide  the  veal  into  slices  as  before,  and  take 
an  equal  number  of  thin  rashers  of  hacon  of 
the  same  shape  and  size.  Lay  the  bacon  on 
the  veal,  cover  with  a thin  layer  of  veal  force- 
meat, sprinkle  a little  cayenne  upon  this,  and 
roll  up  the  collops  tightly.  Skewer  each  one 
firmly.  Melt  a little  butter  in  a stewpan,  put 
in  the  rolls  and  turn  them  about  till  they  arc 
equally  and  lightly  browned.  Put  them  on  a 
hot  dish  before  the  fire.  Pour  off  the  fat  in 
which  they  were  fried,  and  dissolve  a slice  of 
fresh  butter  in  the  pan.  Mix  a little  flour 
smoothly  with  it,  and  add  as  much  stock  or 
water  as  will  make  the  sauce  of  the  consistency 
of  cream,  together  with  a little  salt,  pepper, 
pounded  mace,  and  a small  piece  of  lemon-rind 
for  seasoning.  Simmer  the  rolls  gently  in  the 
sauce  for  an  hour  and  a half.  When  serving 
garnish  with  sprigs  of  cauliflower.  Probable 
cost,  veal,  Is.  per  pound. 

Veal  Collops,  Minced  (made  with  cold 
meat) . — Take  the  remains  of  cold  dressed  veal. 
With  a pound  and  a half  of  veal,  freed  from 
skin  and  gristle,  mix  half  a pound  of  lean 
ham  or  tongue.  Cut  the  meat  into  small 
pieces,  mince  finely,  and  season  with  a pinch  of 
cayenne,  half  a small  nutmeg  grated,  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper,  half  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  mixed  mustard,  the  grated  rind  and 
strained  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  a few  drops 
of  anchovy.  Moisten  the  mixture  with  a slice 
of  fresh  butter  clarified,  and  a spoonful  or  two 
of  strong  stock,  and  lot  it  form  a stiff  paste. 
Make  this  into  neat  round  collops,  brush  each 
one  with  clarified  butter,  dredge  flour  upon  it, 
then  dip  it  in  egg  and  seasoned  bread-crumbs : 
repeat  this  operation  twice.  Put  the  collops 
in  a baking-dish.  Place  a small  piece  ot  nutter 
upon  each,  and  hake  in  a quick  oven.  When 
lightly  browned,  sorve  them  in  a circle  on  a 
hot  dish  with  cold  tartar  sauco  in  the  centro 
(, nee  Tartar  Sauco).  Time  to  hako  tho  collops, 
a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Veal  Collops,  Scotch.— No.  1.  Cut  the 
veal  into  small  round  collops  half  an  inch  thick 


and  about  three  inches  across.  Beat  them  with 
a cutlet-hat  to  flatten  them,  and  sprinkle  upon 
them  salt,  white  pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg,  or 
if  preferred  dip  thorn  in  egg  and  seasoned 
bread-crumbs.  Dissolve  a slice  of  fresh  butter 
in  a saucepan  over  a gentle  fire.  Fry  the  eoi- 
lops  in  this  till  they  are  equally  and  lightly 
browned.  Drain  them,  lift  them  into  a hot  dish, 
and  pour  over  them  a little  good  brown  sauce 
seasoned  rather  highly,  and  flavoured  with 
lemon- juice.  Serve  very  hot  with  thin  slices 
of  hacon  round  the  dish.  Time  to  fry  the 
collops,  about  four  minutes.  No.  2.  Fry  the 
collops  as  above.  Lift  them  upon  a hot  dish 
before  the  fire.  Dissolve  a slice  of  fresh  butter 
in  tho  saucepan,  and  as  it  melts  mix  a table- 
spoonful of  flour  smoothly  with  it.  Stir  it  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  then  add  gradually  as 
much  stock  made  from  bones  as  will  make  the 
sauce  of  the  consistency  of  cream.  Put  in  also 
an  anchovy  and  half  a dozen  button  mushrooms 
chopped  small.  Let  the  sauce  simmer  for  ten 
minutes,  then  add  a little  salt  and  white 
pepper,  a pinch  of  grated  nutmeg,  and  the  fried 
collops.  Let  them  simmer  without  boiling  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  serve  them  in  a hot 
dish  with  the  gravy  poured  over,  and  toasted 
bacon  round  them.  Time,  four  minutes  to  fry 
the  collops,  ten  minutes  to  simmer  them  in  the 
gravy.  Probable  cost,  veal,  Is.  per  pound. 

Veal  Cones.— Mince  the  veal  with  a little 
ham  or  tongue,  and  form  it  into  a paste  as 
for  Yoal  Collops,  Minced.  If  liked,  this  paste 
may  be  moistened  with  cream  instead  of  stock. 
Form  it  into  cones  about  three  inches  high. 
Brush  these  over  with  beaten  egg,  dredge 
bread-crumbs  thickly  upon  them,  and  fry  them 
in  hot  fat  till  they  are  brightly  browned,  or 
bake  them  in  a brisk  oven.  Put  a layer  of 
fried  bread-crumbs  in  a dish,  place  the  cones 
upon  them,  and  send  tartar  sauce,  or  if  pre- 
ferred brown  sauce,  to  table  with  them. 

Veal  Consomme  for  Making  White 
Sauces. — Rub  the  inside  of  a bright  saucepan 
with  a coarse  towel  briskly  for  a minute  or  two. 
Heat  it  a little,  and  rub  it  with  butter.  Lay  in 
it  two  or  three  slices  of  lean  ham  or  bacon,  then 
add  two  pounds  of  the  neck  or  knuckle  of  veal 
cut  into  pieces  about  four  inches  square.  Pour 
upon  it  half  a pint  of  stock  made  from  hones. 
Place  it  on  a brisk  fire  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
or  till  the  veal  is  very  lightly  browned.  Probe 
it  in  soveral  places  with  the  point  of  a knifo 
till  the  juice  flows  freely.  Put  it  again  on  tho 
fire  till  tho  gravy  begins  to  thicken  without 
being  at  all  coloured.  Turn  it  over  once  or 
twice,  pour  upon  it  boiling  stock  made  from 
bones  in  the  proportion  of  a pint  and  a half  of 
stock  to  a pound  of  meat.  Let  the  liquor  boil, 
throw  in  a little  salt,  and  skim  it  well,  then 
draw  tho  saucepan  to  tho  sido,  and  simmer  tho 
gravy  very  gently  for  about  two  hours.  Strain 
it  into  a howl,  and  when  cold  remove  tho  fat 
from  the  Burfaco.  An  onion,  a carrot,  a bunch 
of  swcot  herbs,  two  or  threo  sticks  of  celery, 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  poppereorns,  and  a blade 
of  mace  should  ho  simmered  with  the  ffi-iyy 
to  flavour  it.  A few  button  mushrooms  will 
greatly  improve  it,  hut  they  may  he  omitto  . 
The  bones  of  poultry  may,  if  liked,  bo  suD- 
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stituted  for  a portion  of  the  veal.  Timo  to 
simmer  the  gravy,  about  two  hours.  Probable 
cost,  knuckle  of  voal,  5d.  to  7d.  per  pound. 

Veal,  Croquettes  of. — Remove  the  skin, 
gristle,  and  sinew  from  some  cold  dressed  veal. 
Mince  it  finely,  and  with  one  pound  of  veal 
mince  four  ounces  of  ham,  tongue,  or  bacon. 
Season  the  mixture  with  salt,  white  pepper,  and 
grated  nutmeg,  and  put  it  in  a saucepan ; stir 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour  over  a gentle  fire  with 
an  ounce  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  one  table- 
spoonful of  thick  cream,  and  one  table-spoonful 
of  very  strong  stock  made  from  the  bones  and 
trimmings  of  the  veal.  Turn  the  preparation 
upon  a dish,  and  spread  it  to  a smooth  layer 
about  an  inch  thick.  Let  it  get  quite  cold  and 
stiff,  then  form  it  to  the  shape  of  small  balls  or 
corks.  Egg  and  bread-crumb  the  croquettes,  and 
leave  them  in  a cool  place  for  an  hour ; then  egg 
and  bread-crumb  them  again.  Put  them  into 
a wire  frying-basket,  plunge  them  into  boiling 
fat,  and  let  them  remain  until  they  are  brightly 
browned  all  over.  Drain  them  thoroughly, 
serve  on  a hot  napkin,  and  garnish  with  parsley. 

Veal  Curry,  Forcemeat  Balls  for. 

— If  liked,  a few  forcemeat  balls  may  be  put 
into  the  curry.  To  make  them,  boil  an  egg 
hard,  pound  the  yoke  in  a mortar,  mix  with  it 
some  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  a pinch  of 
salt,  and  a seasoning  of  curry  powder  or  paste. 
Rub  a small  slice  of  fresh  butter  into  the  mix- 
ture, form  it  into  balls  the  size  of  small  marbles. 
Throw  them  into  fast-boiling  water  for  a couple 
of  minutes,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Veal  Curry  Made  with  Cold 
Dressed  Veal. — Take  about  two  pounds  of 
cold  dressed  veal,  and  cut  it  into  neat  pieces 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Slice  four 
onions  and  one  apple,  and  fry  them  in  fat, 
turning  them  about  till  they  are  soft.  Rub 
them  through  a sieve,  and  mix  with  the  pulp  a 
table-spoonful  of  curry  paste  or  curry  powder, 
a dessert-spoonful  of  ground  rice,  a pinch  of 
salt,  and  a little  stock  or  water.  Boil  the  sauce 
till  it  is  smooth,  put  in  the  pieces  of  veal,  draw 
the  pan  back  and  simmer  the  meat  gently  in 
the  sauce  for  about  half  an  hour.  Dish  the  curry 
neatly,  and  send  rice  boiled  for  curry  to  table 
on  a separate  dish.  Time,  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Gd.,  exclusive  of  the 
cold  meat.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Veal  Curry  Made  with  Fresh  Meat. 

— Veal  may  be  curried  whether  it  is  cooked  or 
not.  The  fresh  meat  is,  of  course,  to  be  pre- 
ferred, though  the  other  is  very  good.  To 
curry  fresh  veal,  tako  about  two  pounds  of  veal 
from  the  breast  or  cutlets  from  the  neck.  Cut 
it  into  neat  pieces  convenient  for  serving,  rub 
these  over  with  curry  powder,  and  fry  them  in 
hot  fat  till  they  are  brightly  browned.  Tako 
them  up,  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a pint 
of  stock,  and  simmer  them  gently  till  tender. 
Slice  a largo  onion,  and  mince  an  applo  finely. 
Fry  these  in  the  fat  in  which  the  veal  was  fried 
till  they  are  quite  soft.  Rub  them  patiently 
through  a sieve,  then  mix  with  iho  pulp  a table- 
spoonful  of  Captain  White’s  curry  paste,  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  ground  rice,  a pinch  of  salt, 
And  a tea-spoonful  of  finely-minced  lemon-rind 


Add  gradually  the  stock  in  which  the  veal  has 
simmered,  let  the  sauce  boil  up,  put  the  cutlets 
in  again,  and  simmer  all  together  over  a gentle 
fire  for  half  an  hour.  Place  the  meat  on  a dish, 
pour  the  sauce  over,  and  send  rice  boiled  for 
curry  to  table  on  a separato  dish.  If  likod,  a 
little  lemon- juice  may  bo  used  instead  of  the 
sour  apple,  and  milk  may  be  substituted  for  the 
veal  stock.  Some  cooks  put  a clove  of  garlic 
into  the  curry,  but  this  is  a matter  of  taste. 
Time  to  simmer  the  veal,  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  in  the  stock  and  half  an  hour  in  the 
gravy.  Probable  cost,  veal,  lOd.  to  Is.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Veal,  Cushion  of,  Braised  (superior). 
— The  cushion  of  veal,  or  the  noix,  as  it  is  called 
in  French  cookery-books,  is  simply  that  part  of 
the  leg  which  is  covered  by  the  udder.  It 
should  be  separated  from  the  under  part  of  the 
fillet  with  a sharp  knife,  and  the  udder  should 
be  left  whole,  closely  adhering  to  the  cushion 
in  its  original  position.  The  sinewy  parts  may 
be  cut  away.  Take  the  cushion  thus  prepared, 
and  lard  the  fleshy  portion  evenly  and  neatly 
with  strips  of  fat  bacon.  Butter  a braising- 
pan,  and  cover  the  bottom  with  a layer  of 
sliced  vegetables  (onions,  carrots,  celery,  and 
herbs),  put  in  the  larded  veal  and  any  bones 
and  trimmings  of  meat  that  may  be  at  hand, 
pour  in  as  much  stock  as  will  just  touch  the 
surface  of  the  veal,  and  braise  it  very  gently 
over  a slow  fire.  Butter  a round  of  paper  to 
fit  the  stewpan,  lay  this  over  the  meat,  put  the 
lid  over  all.  Every  now  and  then  the  paper 
must  be  lifted  and  the  meat  basted  with  the 
gravy.  Stew  very  gently  indeed  till  the  veal 
is  tender.  Remove  the  lid  and  the  paper,  and 
put  the  stewpan  into  the  oven  to  brown.  Still 
baste  it  occasionally.  The  gravy  should  now 
be  considerably  reduced,  and  very  thick.  If  it 
is,  put  the  meat  on  a dish,  and  strain  the  gravy 
over  it.  If  it  is  not,  boil  it  quickly  in  a sauce- 
pan with  the  lid  off  until  it  becomes  so.  The 
fat  must  of  course  be  removed  from  it.  Garnish 
the  dish  with  a mixture  of  dressed  vegetables, 
and  send  sorrel  to  table  with  it.  The  sorrel 
may  be  prepared  as  follows : Wash  and  pick 
the  stalks  from  three  pounds  of  fresh  sorrel. 
Boil  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a quart  of  water 
salted,  then  drain,  and  chop  small.  Melt  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  butter,  mix  with  it  one 
ounce  of  flour.  When  smooth  add  a gill  of 
broth  and  the  sorrel.  Stir  over  the  fire  for  a 
few  minutes,  add  another  gill  of  broth,  and  stir 
again  for  twenty  minutes.  Mix  three  eggs 
with  half  a gill  of  milk,  pour  into  the  sorrel, 
and  stir  over  the  fire  for  five  minutes.  If  liked, 
the  veal  can  be  laid  upon  the  sorrel  in  the  dish. 
Endive,  spinach,  or  mushrooms,  may  be  served 
with  the  dish.  Timo  to  braise  the  veal,  about 
three  hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound. 

Veal,  Cushion  of,  Braised  (another 
way).— 1 repare  the  veal  as  in  the  last  recipe, 
then,  instead  of  larding  it,  make  deep  incisions  in 
the  fleshy  portion  of  it,  and  fill  these  alternately 
with  pieces  of  truffle  or  tongue.  Cover  the 
cushion  with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon,  and  braiso 
the  voal  according  to  the  instructions  already 
given.  Serve  with  rich  white  sauce.  Time  to 
braise  the  veal,  about  three  hours.  Probable 
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cost,  veal,  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  eight  or 
ten  persons. 

Veal  Custard. — Break  throe  fresh  eggs 
into  a bowl,  take  out  the  specks,  and  heat  them 
till  light.  Stir  into  them  gradually  half  a pint 
•of  boiling  veal  gravy,  add  a seasoning  of  salt 
and  cayenne,  a pinch  of  powdered  mace,  and 
a tea-spoonful  of  lightly-grated  lemon-rind. 
Butter  Borne  cups,  and  three-parts  fill  them  with 
the  custard.  Bake  them  in  a gentle  oven  till 
they  are  set,  then  turn  them  upon  a dish,  and 
pour  a little  good  veal  gravy  round  them . If  pre- 
ferred, the  custard  may  be  baked  in  a small  dish 
edged  with  pastry.  Time  to  bake  the  custard, 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

Veal  Cutlets. — Veal  cutlets  may  either  be 
cut  from  the  best  end  of  the  neck,  or  what  is 
called  a veal  cutlet  may  be  taken  from  the 
fillet.  Chops  only  are  taken  from  the  loin.  If 
cut  from  the  neck  the  chine-bone,  gristle,  and 
skin  should  be  removed,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  rib-bones  shortened.  After  being  trimmed, 
the  meat  should  be  beaten  with  a cutlet-bat  to 
make  it  smooth.  A veal  cutlet  when  trimmed 
weighs  from  six  to  eight  ounces.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  pound. 

Veal  Cutlets  (another  way). — Take  two 
or  three  cutlets  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick  from  the  best  end  of  the  neck  of  veal. 
Flatten  them  with  the  cutlet-bat,  sprinkle  pepper 
and  salt  upon  them,  and  fry  them  in  butter  or 
lard  six  minutes  on  each  side.  Take  them  up, 
•drain  them,  and  put  them  aside  till  cool.  Take 
a sheet  of  stiff  paper  for  each  cutlet.  Trim  the 
edges  to  make  it  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
shape  of  the  cutlet,  and  be  careful  to  leave  a 
tolerably  wide  margin  for  folding  over.  Oil 
the  paper,  lay  on  it  a slice  of  bacon,  a spoonful 
of  sauce,  the  cutlet,  another  spoonful  of  sauce, 
and  another  slice  of  bacon.  Double  the  edges 
of  the  paper  all  round  that  the  sauce  may  not 
escape.  When  the  cutlets  are  to  be  served, 
broil  them  over  a very  slow  fire,  and  turn  them 
over  that  they  may  be  equally  cooked.  Serve 
them  on  a dish  in  the  papers.  The  sauce  with 
which  they  are  to  be  covered  may  be  made  as 
follows : — Thicken  a pint  of  nicely-flavoured 
stock  with  an  ounce  of  flour.  Boil  it  till  it  is 
smooth.  Strain  it,  put  it  back  into  the  sauce- 
pan, and  boil  till  it  is  reduced  to  half  the 
quantity.  Stir  into  it  a little  grated  ham,  a 
little  parsley,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  minced 
shallots,  one  or  two  chopped  mushrooms  if  they 
are  to  be  had,  and  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  grated 
nutmeg,  and  keep  stirring  for  a few  minutes. 
The  sauce  should  form  a stiff  jelly  when 
cold,  and  if  the  stock  of  which  it  is  made  is  not 
sufficiently  strong  for  this  a little  gelatine  may 
be  dissolved  in  it  to  make  it  so.  Time  to  broil 
the  cutlets,  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  pound. 

Veal  Cutlets  (another  way). — Soak  the 
cutlets  in  oil  for  an  hour,  and  put  into  the  oil 
a table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice,  a bunch  of 
parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  a small 
onion  finely  minced,  and  a little  peppor  and 
salt.  Drain  and  dry  them.  Day  each  cutlet  on 
a sheet  of  whito  paper  which  has  boon  well 
saturated  with  oil,  cover  with  bread-crumbs, 


divide  the  fluid  in  which  they  have  been  soaked 
equally  among  the  cutlets,  and  lay  a slice  of 
bacon  upon  each.  Wrap  the  cutlets  in  stiff 
white  paper,  and  fold  the  edges  so  that  the 
juice  cannot  escape.  Broil  the  cutlets  some 
distance  above  a clear  fire,  and  turn  them  tliat 
they  may  bo  equally  cooked.  Sometimes  cutlets 
thus  prepared  are  roasted  before  a gentle  fire, 
instead  of  being  broiled.  Itavi goto  sauce,  or 
good  gravy,  or  a little  lemon- juice,  may  be 
served  with  the  cutlets,  or  they  may  be  sent  to 
table  with  their  own  sauce  only.  It  is  a good 
plan  to  interpose  a piece  of  oiled  paper  between 
the  paper  envelope  and  the  heated  gridiron. 
Time  to  broil  the  cutlets,  about  twenty 
minutes. 

Veal  Cutlets  (another  way). — See  Cutlets, 
Veal. 

Veal  Cutlets  (a  la  Dauphin). — Take  six 
fine  cutlets  of  veal,  and  pare  them  on  one  side 
only,  but  all  on  the  same  side  : lard  them  like  a 
fricandeau,  only  let  the  bacon  be  cut  finer ; let 
them  be  braised  also  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
fricandeau ; then  reduce  the  liquor  in  which 
they  have  been  stewed,  with  which  you  glaze 
them.  Serve  up  with  either  endive  or  sorrel. 


Veal  Cutlets  (ala  Financiere). — Take 
the  best  end  of  a neck  of  veal.  Saw  off  the 
rib-bones  so  as  to  make  the  cutlets  about  three 
inches  long,  and  the  chine-bone,  and  divide  the 
meat  into  cutlets  of  an  even  thickness.  Trim 
them  neatly,  flatten  them  with  the  cutlet-bat, 
and  lard  through  the  lean  part  evenly  and 
closely  with  quarter-inch  strips  of  fat  bacon. 
Line  the  bottom  of  a small  stewpan  with  sliced 
carrot,  onion,  and  celery,  and  add  a bunch  of 
herbs  and  an  onion  stuck  with  six  cloves.  Lay 
the  cutlets  upon  the  vegetables,  pour  upon  them 
as  much  stock  or  water  as  will  barely  touch 
the  surface  of  the  veal,  and  cover  the  meat 
with  a round  of  oiled  paper.  Place  the  stewpan 
on  a gentle  fire,  and  let  its  contents  simmer  as 
gently  as  possible  till  the  cutlets  are  tender. 
Baste  frequently  with  the  liquor  in  the  pan. 
Take  up  the  cutlets,  and  put  them  on  a dish 
with  the  larded  side  uppermost.  Strain  the 
stock  in  which  they  wore  stewed.  _ Thicken 
with  a small  piece  of  brown  thickening.  Let 
it  simmer  by  the  side  of  the  fire  that  it  ma\ 
throw  up  the  grease,  which  should  be  carefully 
removed.  Stir-  into  the  sauce  a wine-glassful  ot 
ketchup,  a wine-glassful  of  sherry  or  madeira, 
and  a pinch  of  cayenne.  Pour  the  sauce  round 
the  veal  cutlets,  and  serve  very  hot.  Stewed 
mushrooms,  or  truffles,  or  different  kinds  o 
dressed  vegetables,  may  be  served  with  this  dish. 
Time  to  simmer  the  cutlets,  about  an  hour  and 
a half.  Probable  cost,  veal,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per 
pojind. 

Veal  Cutlets  (a  la  Maintcnon,  or  En  Papd- 
lotes).— This  mode  of  dressing  cutlets  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Madame  do  Maintcnon, 
Louis  XIV. ’s  favourite,  to  tempt  the  failing 
appetite  of  the  king  when  he  was  advanced  m 
age.  Take  somo  cutlets  from  the  best  end  of 
the  neck  of  veal.  Saw  off  the  chine-boiie,  trim 
away  the  skin  and  gristle,  shorten  the  n >-  ■ » 
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Bones.  Fry  the  cutlets  iu  butter  or  lard  till 
they  are  lightly  browned  on  both  sides.  Take 
thorn  up,  drain  them,  and  put  them  aside.  Put 
a small  buneh  of  sweet  herbs  into  a.  stowpan 
with  a little  minced  shallot,  a roll  of  thin  lemon- 
rind,  and  a slice  of  fat  bacon  cut  into  dice. 
Pour  upon  these  ingredients  a pint  of  strong 
veal  stock,  or  veal  stock  with  a little  gelatine 
dissolved  in  it.  Add  salt  and  pepper  as  required, 
cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  lot  its  contents 
simmer  very  gently  till  the  veal  is  tender. 
Take  up  the  cutlets,  and  set  them  aside  to  cool; 
strain  the  liquor,  and  set  that  aside  also.  It 
ought  to  form  a stiff  jelly  when  cold.  When 
the  cutlets  are  wanted,  take  as  many  sheets  of 
stiff  white  paper  as  there  are  cutlets.  Cut  away 
the  corners  to  give  them  something  of  the 
shape  of  a heart,  but  leave  them  sufficiently 
large  to  enfold  the  cutlets.  Oil  the  paper  on  both 
sides.  Place  a cutlet  on  each  paper,  spread  a 
little  of  the  sauce  upon  it,  then  fold  it  in  the 
paper,  and  twist  the  edges  securely,  so  that  the 
sauce  cannot  escape.  Broil  the  cutlets  thus 
•enclosed  in  paper  over  a gentle  fire,  or,  if  pre- 
i'erred,  place  them  in  a brisk  oven  till  they  are 
Cheated  thoroughly,  and  the  envelopes  are  lightly 
browned.  Dish  them  in  the  papers  with  fried 
parsley  as  a garnish.  Time  to  fry  the  cutlets, 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  To  broil  them,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  from  Is.  to 
Is.  2d. 

Veal  Cutlets  (a  la  Venitienne). — Cut  the 
best  end  of  a neck  of  veal  into  cutlets,  trim  these 
in  the  usual  way,  and  flatten  them  with  the 
•cutlet-bat.  Mince  finely  half  a pint  of  mush- 
rooms, and  mix  with  them  two  shallots,  a 
handful  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  and  a little 
pepper.  Dissolve  a slice  of  fresh  butter  in  a 
saucepan,  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fat  bacon 
•cut  into  dice,  and  the  minced  herbs,  &c.  Stew 
•all  gently  together  till  the  mushrooms  are 
■tender ; put  in  the  cutlets  with  as  much  white 
stock  as  will  barely  cover  them,  and  let  all  sim- 
mer very  gently  till  they  are  done  enough.  Add 
•a.  spoonful  of  white  thickening,  and  carefully 
remove  the  fat  as  it  rises.  A few  minutes  before 
the  veal  is  to  be  served  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
beaten  up  with  a little  cream  to  the  sauce.  Mix 
in  a table-spoonful  of  strained  lemon-juice  and 
•a  pinch  of  cayenne.  Place  the  cutlets  on  a dish, 
jpour  the  sauce  into  the  centre,  and  serve  very 
hot.  Send  sorrel  or  tomatoes,  or  any  dressed 
vegetables,  to  table  as  an  accompaniment.  Time, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  stew  the 
■cutlets.  Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound. 

Veal  Cutlets  (a  la  Zingara). — Take  a 
tolerably  thick  slice  from  the  fillet  of  veal.  Cut 
it  into  round  pieces  convenient  for  serving,  trim 
these  neatly,  and  fry  them  in  a stewpan  with 
hot  butter  or  lard  till  they  are  lightly  browned. 
Pour  off  the  fat,  and  pour  upon  the  cutlets  as 
much  brown  sauce  as  will  cover  them.  Put 
into  the  saucepan  with  them  two  ounces  of 
grated  ham,  an  onion  stuck  with  one  clovo,  a 
large  carrot  grated,  and  a small  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs.  Simmer  all  gently  together  ovor  a slow 
fire  till  the  cutlets  are  tender.  Take  them  up, 
■and  keep  then:  hot.  Have  already  prepared  as 
many  slices  of  lean  nam  or  of  cold  tongue  as 
■there  are  cutlets ; they  should  be  trimmed  to  tho 
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same  shape  and  size.  Fry  these  in  butter  for 
five  minutes.  Dish  tho  cutlets  in  a circle  on  a 
hot  dish  with  a slice  of  ham  or  tongue  between 
each.  Strain  the  sauce,  and  serve  it  in  the 
centre  of  the  dish.  Time  to  stew  the  cutlets, 
about  one  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  veal, 
Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  pound. 

Veal  Cutlets  (a  l’ltalienne). — Cut  a slice 
of  lean  veal  from  the  fillet  into  neat  pieces,  and 
beat  these  with  a cutlet-bat.  Mince  finely  a 
handful  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  and  a bay- 
leaf.  Fry  the  herbs  in  butter,  and  be  careful 
that  they  do  not  acquire  any  colour.  Brush  the 
cutlets  with  beaten  egg,  lay  the  fried  herbs  upon 
them,  and  sprinkle  finely-grated  bread-crumbs 
upon  these.  Let  them  remain  untouched  for  an 
hour ; then  repeat  the  process.  Fry  the  cutlets 
in  butter  over  a gentle  fire  till  they  are  suf- 
ficiently cooked  and  brightly  browned.  Send 
to  table  with  them  a sauce  prepared  as  follows : 
— Mince  a handful  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme, 
a bay-leaf,  and  one  shallot.  Fry  these  ingre- 
dients in  a little  salad  oil  over  a gentle  fire, 
and  stir  briskly  to  keep  them  from  acquiring 
any  colour.  Pour  upon  them  half  a pint  of 
brown  sauce,  and  add  a wine-glassful  of  mush- 
room ketchup,  a tea-spoonful  of  essence  of 
anchovy,  and  a few  fresh  mushrooms  finely 
minced,  if  they  are  to  be  had.  Let  the  sauce 
boil ; simmer  by  the  side  of  the  fire  till  it  has 
thrown  up  the  grease,  skim  it,  and  it  will  be 
ready  for  use.  A glassful  of  sherry  or  madeira 
will  much  improve  this  sauce.  The  sauce  should 
of  course  be  prepared  before  the  cutlets  are 
fried.  Time  to  fry  the  cutlets,  twelve  to  fifteen 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  pound. 

Veal  Cutlets  and  Celery.— Divide  the 
best  end  of  a neck  of  veal  into  neat  cutlets. 
Trim  these  in  the  usual  way,  and  beat  them 
with  a cutlet-bat.  Wash  four  heads  of  celery, 
and  cut  them  into  neat  pieces.  Put  them  into 
a saucepan,  cover  with  boiling  water  slightly 
salted,  add  a blade  of  mace,  let  them  boil 
quickly  for  ten  minutes,  then  drain  them.  Lay 
the  celery  at  the  bottom  of  a saucepan,  add  the 
cutlets  and  a little  salt  and  pepper,  and  pour 
over  them  as  much  veal  stock  made  from  the 
bones  and  trimmings  of  the  cutlets  as  will  barely 
cover  thorn.  Let  them  simmer  gently  till  tender. 
Take  up  the  cutlets,  and  mix  with  the  celery, 
now  reduced  to  pulp,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk 
or  cream  and  a thickening  of  flour  and  butter. 
Stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire  for  ten  minutes, 
pour  it  over  the  cutlets,  and  serve  immediately. 
A little  stewed  onion  may  be  put  with  the  celery 
if  liked,  but  this  is  a matter  of  taste.  Garnish 
the  dish  with  veal,  forcemeat  balls,  and  sliced 
lemon.  Time  to  stew  the  cutlets,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

Veal  Cutlets  and  Tomatoes.— Cut  a 

slice  of  veal  from  tho  fillet  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  weighing  about  a pound.  Cut  it  into  six 
pieces,  and  drodgo  a dessert-spoonful  of  floiu- 
upon  them.  Dissolvo  threo  ounces  of  butter  in 
a stowpan,  put  in  the  cutlots,  and  lot  thorn 
remain  until  they  aro  brightly  browned  on 
both  sides.  Put  with  them  a small  slice  of  lean 
ham  cut  into  dice,  ono  small  onion,  four  large 
ripe  tomatoes,  two  anchovies  cleaned  and 
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pounded  to  paste,  the  strained  juice  of  half  a 
large  lemon,  and  a little  salt,  pepper,  cayenne, 
and  grated  nutmeg.  A wine-glassful  of  sherry 
or  madoira  will  greatly  improve  the  gravy. 
Cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  simmep  the 
ingredients  as  gently  as  possiblo  till  tho  veal  is 
quite  tender.  Remember  to  remove  the  seuin 
as  it  rises,  and  shake  the  saucepan  frequently 
in  order  to  keep  the  contents  from  burning. 
Time  to  simmer  the  veal,  one  hour  and  a 
quarter.  Probable  cost,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  three  persons. 

Veal  Cutlets,  Bread-crumbed  and 
Broiled. — Divide  the  best  end  of  a neck  of 
veal  into  cutlets.  Saw  off  the  chine-bone, 
shorten  the  rib-bones,  trim  the  cutlets  neatly, 
and  flatten  thorn.  Sprinkle  a little  pepper  and 
salt  upon  them.  Brush  them  over  first  with 
clarified  butter  or  oil,  then  with  beaten  egg ; 
dip  them  in  bread-crumbs,  once  more  into  oil, 
and  then  into  the  bread-crumbs  again.  Broil 
over  a clear  fire  of  a moderate  heat,  and 
turn  them  that  they  may  be  equally  cooked  on 
both  sides.  When  they  are  brightly  browned 
take  them  up,  arrange  them  on  a dish  alter- 
nately with  rashers  of  ham  or  bacon,  and  send 
good  gravy,  or  tomato,  or  any  piquant  Sauce 
to  table  with  them.  Time  to  broil  the  cut- 
lets, ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  size. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  pound. 

Veal  Cutlets,  Broiled  (a  1’Italienne). — 
Take  the  best  part  of  a neck  of  veal : cut  the 
ribs  one  by  one,  flatten  them,  and  pare  them 
nicely,  powder  over  a little  salt  and  pepper, 
take  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  with  a paste-brush 
rub  the  cutlets  with  part  of  the  egg,  then  dip 
them  first  in  the  bread-crumbs,  then  in  melted 
butter,  and  afterwards  in  the  crumbs  of  bread 
again ; give  them  a good  form,  and  broil  them 
on  a slow  fire,  that  they  may  get  a fine  brown 
colour.  Serve  with  a brown  Italian  sauce, 
Spanish  sauce,  or  gravy. 

Veal  Cutlets,  Broiled,  Plain.— Divide 
the  best  end  of  a neck  of  veal  into  neat  cutlets, 
allowing  one  bone  to  each.  Trim  these  neatly, 
cut  away  the  chine-bone,  shorten  the  rib- 
bones,  and  flatten  the  cutlets  with  a cutlet-bat. 
Sprinkle  salt  and  pepper  on  both  sides,  brush 
them  over  slightly  with  oil,  and  broil  on  a grid- 
iron over  a clear  slow  fire  till  they  are  nicely 
browned  on  both  sides.  Serve  on  a hot  dish, 
with  a few  slices  of  ham  or  bacon  on  a separate 
dish.  Good  brown  gravy,  or  tomato  or  any 
piquant  sauce,  may  be  sent  to  table  with  veal 
cutlots.  Time  to  broil  tho  cutlets,  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  according  to  thickness.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  per  pound. 

Veal  Cutlets,  Curried.— Cut  one  pound 
of  veal  from  the  fillet  into  neat  squares  con- 
venient for  serving,  and  freo  from  skin,  bono, 
gristle,  or  fat.  Beat  these  well,  and  dip 
them  twice  into  beaten  egg  and  bread-crumbs 
soasoned  with  curry  powder.  Fry  in  a little 
butter  over  a gentle  fire,  and  turn  them 
that  they  may  be  equally  cooked.  Put  them 
into  a dish,  and  pour  some  good  curry  sauce 
round  them.  Serve  very  hot.  If  liked,  tho 
cutlets  may  be  broiled  instead  of  being  fried,  and 
then  they  will  require  only  to  bo  brushed  over 


with  clarified  butter,  and  to  have  curry  powder 
sprinkled  upon  them  instead  of  being  dipped 
into  tho  beaten  egg  and  seasoned  bread-crumbs. 
The  curry  sauce  may  bo  prepared  as  follows : — 
Slice  two  large  onions,  and  steam  them  in  butter 
in  a closely-covered  saucepan  till  they  are  soft 
without  being  at  all  coloured.  Add  a sour  apple 
pared,  cored,  and  minced,  and  replace  the  sauce- 
pan upon  tho  fire  till  this  also  is  tender.  Rub 
the  ingredients  through  a sieve,  and  mix  the 
pulp  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  ground  rice,  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  curry  paste,  and  half  a pint 
of  stock.  Simmer  the  sauce  for  twenty  minutes, 
and  it  will  be  ready  for  serving.  If  this  sauce 
is  too  pungent,  a spoonful  of  curry  paste  may  be 
stirred  into  half  a pint  of  plain  gravy  made  in 
the  pan  in  which  the  cutlets  were  fried.  Time  to 
fry  the  cutlets,  twelve  to  fourteen  minutes. 

Veal  Cutlets,  Farce  of. — Take  some 
cutlets  of  an  even  thickness  from  the  best  end 
of  a neck  of  veal,  trim  them  in  the  usual  way, 
flatten  them,  and  spread  over  each  one  a cover- 
ing of  good  veal  forcemeat.  Roll  the  meat 
round  the  bone,  put  a thin,  slice  of  fat  bacon 
over  each  cutlet,  and  bind  it  with  twine  to 
prevent  the  forcemeat  escaping.  Butter  a stew- 
pan,  and  place  a bed  of  sliced  vegetables — carrot, 
turnip,  onions,  and  celery — in  the  bottom.  Lay 
the  stuffed  cutlets  on  these,  and  pour  upon 
them  as  much  stock  as  will  half  cover  them. 
Let  them  simmer  as  gently  as  possible  till  quite 
tender.  Take  them  up,  place  them  in  a circle 
on  a dish,  strain  the  gravy  over,  and  serve 
very  hot.  Time  to  simmer  the  cutlets,  about 
two  hours. 

Veal  Cutlets,  Fried.— Take  the  cutlets 
from  the  best  end  of  the  neck,  and  let  them  be 
about  half  an  inch  thick.  Trim  them  neatly, 
flatten  with  a cleaver,  and  flour  well.  Fry 
them  in  butter  or  good  dripping  until  they 
are  cooked  through.  When  brown  on  one  side 
turn  them  upon  the  other.  Pour  away  the  fat, 
and  dissolve  a slice  of  fresh  butter  in  the  pan, 
stir  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour  into  this,  and 
when  it  is  quite  smooth  and  brown  add  very 
gradually  a cupful  of  boiling  gravy  which  has 
been  made  by  stewing  the  trimmings  of  the  veal 
very  gently  for  an  hour  or  more  with  a little 
water,  a small  roll  of  lemon-rind,  an  onion, 
half  a blade  of  mace,  a sprig  of  parsley  and 
thyme,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  This  sauce 
may,  if  liked,  be  flavoured  with  a little  leinsn- 
juice  or  walnut  pickle,  or  with  a few  mush- 
rooms. Some  people  would  scarcely  care  for 
veal  cutlets  unless  they  were  accompanied  by 
mushroom  sauce.  Servo  the  cutlets  on  a hot 
dish  with  the  sauce  poured  over.  A few 
fried  forcemeat  balls  and  some  fried  rashers  of 
bacon  should  be  served  with  them.  Tho  veal 
may  be  taken  from  the  fillet  instead  of  the 
neck,  and  then  the  meat  should  be  cut  into 
neat  round  pieces  convenient  for  serving.  1 ime 
to  fry  cutlets  half  an  inch  thick,  about  fiitecn 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  from  Is.  to  Is.  4d.  per 
pound. 

Veal  Cutlets,  Fried  (another  way)  — 
Cut  a slice  of  lean  veal  about  the  third  or  an 
inch  thick  from  the  fillet.  Divide  this  into 
neat  cutlets  convenient  for  serving.  1 re  pare 
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some  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  season  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  pounded  mace,  and  add  a 
table-spoonful  of  parsley  which  has  been  scalded 

and  finely  minced.  Fry  the  cutlets  m butter 
or  dripping  till  they  are  cooked  through  and 
nicely  browned,  then  serve  as  in  the  last 
recipe.  Time  to  fry  the  cutlets,  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes. 

Veal  Cutlets,  Fried  (a  laMaintenon).— 
Cut  three  or  four  cutlets  from  the  best  end  of  a 
neck  of  veal.  Trim  them  neatly  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  fry  them  in  melted  butter  until 
they  are  lightly  browned  on  both  sides.  Allow 
them  to  cool,  then  cover  each  one  smoothly 
with  good  sauce,  wrap  it  in  oiled  paper,  and 
fold  the  edges  together  lightly  and  securely, 
that  the  gravy  may  not  escape.  Put  the  cutlets 
on  an  oiled  tin  into, a brisk  oven,  and  allow 
them  to  remain  until  the  envelopes  are  lightly 
browned ; serve  very  hot.  The  sauce  may  be 
made  in  the  following  manner : — Pry  gently 
in  one  ounce  of  butter,  one  ounce  of  lean 
ham;  add  one  ounce  and  a half  of  flour 
and  half  a pint  of  stock,  then  stir  the  sauce 
till  it  boils.  Put  in  four-  button  mushrooms. 
Skim  away  the  fat,  and  when  the  mixture 
is  very  thick  and  smooth  stir  in  off  the 
fire  four  egg-yolks.  When  cool  the  sauce 
is  ready  for  use.  Time  to  simmer  the  cutlets 
in  the  fat,  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  to 
Is.  2d.  per  pound. 

Veal  Cutlets,  Gravy  for.— Put  the 
bones  and  trimmings  of  the  veal  into  a sauce- 
pan. barely  cover  them  with  cold  water,  and 
add  (for  a pint  of  water)  a bunch  of  parsley,  a 
sprig  of  thyme  or  marjoram,  a small  roll  of 
thin  lemon-rind,  half  a blade  of  mace,  and  a 
little  pepper.  A little  bacon-rind  may  be  added 
if  it  is  at  hand.  Cover  the  saucepan  closely, 
and  simmer  the  stock  gently  till  it  is  strong 
and  nicely  flavoured.  Strain  it,  thicken  with 
brown  thickening,  and  let  it  simmer  by  the 
side  of  the  fire  till  it  has  thrown  up  the  grease. 
If  the  cutlets  have  been  fried,  lift  them  from  the 
pan,  and  pour  away  the  fat,  leaving  the  brown 
gravy  at  the  bottom.  Pour  the  thickened 
sauce  upon  this  gravy,  stir  well,  boil  it  a 
few  minutes,  add  a little  salt  if  required,  and 
then  strain  it  over  the  meat.  A few  spoonfuls 
of  cream  may  be  added  to  the  gravy  if  liked. 
Time,  one  hour  to  simmer  the  trimmings  of 
veal. 

Veal  Cutlets,  Larded.  — Take  some 
cutlets  of  an  equal  thickness  from  the  best  end 
of  a neck  of  veal.  Trim  these  neatly,  flatten 
them  with  a cutlet-bat,  and  lard  the  lean  part 
with  thin  strips  of  fat  bacon,  with  which,  for  a 
superlative  dish,  strips  of  red  tongue  and  black 
truffle  may  be  intermixed.  Put  the  cutlets  into 
a saucepan,  and  barely  cover  them  with  nicely- 
flavoured  stock  to  which  a glassful  of  light  wine 
has  been  added.  Cover  tho  saucepan  closely, 
and  let  the  cutlets  simmer  gently  until  they  are 
quite  tender.  Drain  the  gravy  from  them,  and 
press  them  between  two  dishes  with  a weight 
upon  them  till  they  arc  cold.  Strain  the  gravy, 
free  it  from  fat,  and  boil  quickly  till  it  is 
considerably  reduced.  When  the  cutlets  are  to 
be  served,  heat  them  in  tho  oven,  dish  them  in 
a circle,  pour  the  gravy  over  them,  and  place 


French  beans,  or  mushrooms,  turnip,  sorrel,  or 
endive  pureo  in  tho  centre.  Time  to  stew  tho 
cutlets,  according  to  thickness.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  pound. 

Veal  Cutlets  Larded  and  Served 
Cold  (Superlative). — Take  six  or  eight  thick 
veal  cutlets,  and  prepare  them  as  in  the  last 
recipe.  Put  them  between  two  dishes,  and 
press  them  till  cold ; then  trim  them  neatly, 
and  brush  them  over  twice  with  liquid  glaze. 
Serve  on  a dish,  and  garnish  with  aspic 
jelly  and  Montpellier  butter.  They  will  have 
a good  appearance  arranged  as  follows : — Boil 
some  rice  in  water  till  it  is  tender  and  quite 
dry,  then  pound  it,  and  press  it  into  a flat  round 
mould.  When  it  is  cold  and  stiff  turn  it  out, 
place  it  in  the  centre  of  a dish,  cover  with 
Montpellier  butter,  arrange  the  cutlets  round  it 
with  the  hones  inward,  and  put  a little  chopped 
aspic  jelly  between  each  one.  Ornament  the 
top  of  the  rice  with  Montpellier  butter  and 
aspic  jelly,  fill  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with 
chopped  aspic,  and  serve. 

Veal  Cutlets  made  from  Cold 
Dressed  Veal. — Take  a pound  and  a half  of 
cold  veal  free  from  skin  or  gristle,  and  half  a 
pound  of  lean  ham  or  tongue.  Mince  the  meat 
finely,  pound  it  in  a mortar,  season  with  salt, 
cayenne,  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  add  a tea- 
spoonful of  mustard,  a tea-spoonful  of  anchovy, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  strong  veal  gravy,  the 
grated  rind  and  juice  of  a small  lemon,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  clarified  butter.  Half  a 
cupful  of  rice  boiled  in  milk  till  soft  and 
pounded  may  be  added  if  liked,  and  a little 
yolk  of  egg  may  be  used  to  bind  the  mixture 
together.  Form  the  paste  into  cutlets  ; dip  these 
into  clarified  butter,  dredge  flour  upon  them,  and 
egg  and  bread-crumb  them  twice.  Fry  them 
in  hot  fat,  or  bake  them  in  a brisk  oven,  basting 
them  two  or  three  times  whilst  they  are  there. 
Send  tartar  sauce  or  any  other  piquant  sauce 
to  table  with  them.  A little  good  stock 
thickened  with  brown  thickening,  and  flavoured 
with  lemon- juice  or  lemon  pickle,  will  answer 
the  purpose,  when  the  ingredients  for  tartar 
sauce  cannot  be  procured.  Time  to  fry  the 
cutlets,  eight  to  ten  minutes ; to  bake  them, 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Veal  Cutlets,  Roasted  (a la  Maintenon). 
— Take  a cutlet  of  veal  from  the  fillet.  Cut  it 
into  neat  pieces,  and  flatten  these  with  a cutlet- 
hat.  Spread  upon  them  a little  good  veal  force- 
meat, cover  with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon,  and 
put  them  on  a skewer.  Cover  them  evenly 
with  oiled  paper,  and  roast  before  a clear  firo. 
Send  piquant  sauce  to  table  with  them. 

Veal  Cutlets,  Russian  Mode  of 
Dressing.— Make  a little  Russian  sauce  in 
a quantity  sufficient  to  coat  tho  cutlets  upon 
one  side  only  to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch. 
This  sauce  may  be  made  in  tho  following  pro- 
portions. Dissolve  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a 
small  saucepan,  and  put  with  it  a stick  of 
horseradish  grated,  a finely-minced  shallot,  a 
pinch  of  powdered  herbs,  a spoonful  of  grated 
ham,  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  a table-spoon- 
ful of  sherry,  a small  lump  of  sugar,  and  a 
little  popper  and  salt.  Cover  tho  saucepan 
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closoly,  and  let  its  contents  simmer  gontly  ovor 
a slow  fire  till  the  flavour  of  the  ingredients  is 
extracted.  Add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  rich 
white  sauce,  and  add  the  woll-boaton  yolks  of 
two  oggs.  Stir  the  sauce  ovor  a gontlo  firo  till 
it  bogins  to  thicken,  then  strain  it  off  for  use. 
Trim  the  cutlets,  flatten  them  with  a cutlet- 
bat,  and  fry  on  both  sides  to  a light  brown. 
They  will  require  about  twclvo  minutes.  Lot 
thorn  get  cold,  then  spread  a coating  of  the 
Russian  sauce  upon  one  side  of  each.  Brush 
thorn  ovor  with  ogg,  and  sprinkle  upon  thorn 
fried  bread-crumbs  mixed  with  grated  Parmesan. 
Place  them  side  by  sido  in  a singlo  layer  in  a 
buttered  baking-dish,  and  a few  minutes  before 
they  are  to  bo  served  heat  them  in  a brisk 
oven.  Dish  them  in  a circle  on  a hot  dish, 
pour  a little  tomato  sauce  into  the  centre,  and 
servo  very  hot.  Any  kind  of  dressed  vegetable 
may  be  served  as  an  accompaniment.  Time  to 
heat  the  cutlets,  about  ten  minutes. 

Veal  Cutlets,  Stewed.— Cut  a piece  of 
the  fillet  into  three  parts,  and  trim  from  them 
all  the  skin.  Stew  all  the  trimmings  with 
carrot  and  onions  to  make  a light  gravy,  then 
add  a little  broth  or  warm  water ; add  spice  if 
approved,  put  in  the  pieoes  of  veal,  and  stew 
them  for  two  hours.  Thicken  the  gravy,  and 
pour  it  over  the  cutlets. 

Veal  Cutlets,  with  Maitre  d’Hotel 
Butter. — For  ono  pound  of  cutlets  prepare 
maitre  d’ hotel  butter  as  follows  : — Wash  and 
pick  a bunch  of  parsley,  chop  small,  wrap  it  in 
the  comer  of  a cloth,  dip  it  in  cold  spring 
water,  and  wring  the  moisturo  from  it.  Put  it 
into  a basin  with  its  bulk  in  fresh  butter,  a few 
drops  of  strained  lemon-juice,  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt.  Work  it  with  the  point  of  a 
knife  till  the  butter  is  like  cream,  and  be  very 
careful  to  keep  the  butter  in  a cool  place,  for  if 
melted  it  will  be  oily.  Trim  and  broil  some 
veal  cutlets  in  the  usual  way  ( see  Veal  Cutlets, 
Broiled,  Plain).  Put  the  butter  on  a dish, 
place  the  cutlets  upon  it,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Veal  Cutlets,  with  Mushrooms. — 

Take  a slice  or  more  of  veal  for  cutlets  from 
the  fillet,  and  for  every  pound  of  veal  allow  a 
handful  of  mushrooms.  Cleanse  and  trim  them, 
and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a table- 
spoonful of  lemon-juice,  a table-spoonful  of 
water,  and  a pinch  of  salt  for  one  pound  of 
mushrooms.  Shako  them  in  the  liquor  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  add  a slice  of  fresh  butter, 
put  them  on  a clear  fire,  and  let  them  re- 
main for  five  minutes,  shaking  the  saucepan 
occasionally.  Turn  them  into  a dish,  cover 
closely,  and  leave  them  till  wanted.  Divide 
the  veal  into  neat  cutlets  of  a round  or  hoart 
sliape.  Sprinkle  a little  pepper  and  salt  upon 
them,  and  either  dredge  them  with  flour  or 
ogg  and  bread-crumb  them,  and  fry  them  in 
butter  or  fat  till  they  aro  equally  and  brightly 
browned.  Put  them  on  a plate,  and  keep  them 
hot.  Drain  off  half  the  fat  in  the  pan,  and 
mix  a table-spoonful  of  flour  smoothly  with 
tho  remainder.  Moisten  gradually  with  a small 
toa-cupful  of  boiling  stock  or  water,  add  the 
prepared  mushrooms  and  a table-spoonful  of 
ketchup.  Let  the  sauce  boil  gently  lor  tlireo  or 


four  minutes.  Put  the  fried  cutlets  on  a dish, 
alternately  with  slices  of  fried  bacon  or  ham ; 
plaeo  tho  mushrooms  round,  pour  the  sauce 
over  all,  and  serve.  Time  to  fry  the  cutlets, 
twelve  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Veal  Cutlets  with  SorreL  — Take 
soino  cutlets  of  an  oven  thickness  from  tho  best 
end  of  a neck  of  veal,  trim  them  in  the  usual 
way,  and  fry  in  a little  butter  till  they  are 
lightly  browned  on  both  sides.  Drain  them, 
put  thorn  into  a stewpan,  pour  over  as  much 
nicely-flavoured  veal  gravy  as  will  cover  them, 
and  let  them  simmer  gently  till  done  enough. 
A glassful  of  light  wine  may  be  added  if  liked. 
Dish  the  cutlets  in  a circle,  put  some  sorrel 
puree  into  the  centre  of  the  dish,  and  serve  the 
cutlets  with  the  gravy  in  which  they  were 
stewed  in  a tureen.  The  puree  may  be  prepared 
as  follows  : — Wash  a peck  of  fresh  green  sorrel 
in  plenty  of  water,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan 
with  a pint  of  water  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Stir 
it  over  the  fire  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  or 
until  dissolved,  then  drain  the  water  from  it. 
Dissolve  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a stewpan,  and 
mix  two  ounces  of  flour  smoothly  with  it.  Stir 
it  over  the  fire  for  three  minutes.  Moisten 
with  a pint  of  gravy,  add  the  sorrel  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  and  stir  the  mixture  over  the 
fire  for  twenty  minutes.  Rub  it  through  a 
hair  sieve,  make  the  puree  hot,  and  it  will  be 
ready  for  use. 

Veal  Cutlets  without  Bone  (London 
fashion).  — Properly  speaking,  these  cutlets 
ought  to  be  made  from  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
neck,  which  has  been  taken  out  whole  so  as  to 
form  a sausage-shaped  roll,  and  then  cut  in 
slices  the  third  of  an  inch  thick.  Those  who 
object  to  this  may  use  a cutlet  taken  from  the 
fillet  instead.  Divide  the  meat  into  neat  slices. 
Brush  them  over  with  egg,  sprinkle  finely- 
grated  and  savoury  bread-crumbs  upon  them, 
or,  if  preferred,  omit  the  egg  and  bread-crumbs, 
and  simply  dredge  flour  upon  them,  and  fry 
them  in  butter  or  lard  till  they  are  lightly 
browned  on  both  sides.  Toast  separately  as 
many  slices  of  bacon  as  there  are  cutlets. 
Arrange  the  cutlets  and  the  bacon  alternately 
in  a circle  round  a hot  dish,  and  pour  into  the 
centre  a sauce  prepared  as  follows: — Put  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  brown  sauce  into  a sauce- 
pan. Let  it  boil,  then  stir  into  it  a table-spoon- 
ful of  ketchup,  a glassful  of  sherry  or  madeira, 
the  strained  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  a pinch 
of  grated  nutmeg.  Stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire 
for  a minute,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  serving. 
When  brown  thickening  is  not  at  hand  a little 
may  be  made  by  kneading  together  equal  pro- 
portions of  buttor  and  flour,  then  stirring  the 
paste  quickly  over  a slow  fire  for  three  minutes, 
and  moistening  it  with  stock.  If  preferred, 
good  brown  mushroom  sauce  may  bo  used  in- 
stead. Timo  to  fry  the  cutlets,  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Prebablo  cost,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per 
pound. 

Veal,  Fillet  of.— The  fillet  is  one  of  tho 
primo  joints  of  veal.  It  is  taken  from  the  leg 
above  the  knuckle.  The  French  divide  it  into 
throe  parts— the  fat  fleshy  piece  inside  the 
thigh  to  which  the  udder  is  attached  in  a cow- 
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calf — and  of  which  frieandeau  is  made,  the 
under  moix  used  for  forcemeat,  pies,  &c.,  and 
the  centre  noix  for  sauce,  &c.  As  veal  becomes 
tainted  very  quickly,  the  udder  should  be 
examined  and  wiped  dry  every  day,  and  the 
kernel  should  be  removed  from  the  fat.  Tho 
most  usual  mode  of  dressing  a fillet  of  veal  is 
to  stuff  and  roast  it,  though  it  can  be  either 
boiled  or  braised.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Id.  per 
pound. 

Veal,  Fillet  Of  (au  bechamel  — second 
dressing). — The  remains  of  a dressed  fillet  of 
veal  may  be  served  in  this  way.  Cut  a portion 
of  meat  from  the  centre  of  the  veal,  leaving 
a goodly  portion  untouched  from  which  slices 
may  he  cut.  Trim  the  joint,  fill  up  any  cracks 
or  cuts  there  may  be  in  it  with  forcemeat,  and 
hind  it  securely.  Put  it  into  the  oven  for  an 
hour  or  more  till  it  is  heated  throughout,  and 
he  careful  to  haste  liberally  for  fear  it  should 
he  dry.  Meanwhile  mince  finely  the  veal  that 
was  taken  from  the  fillet,  mix  a little  forcemeat 
with  it,  and  stir  into  it  as  much  good  white 
sauce  as  will  moisten  it  well.  Put  this  mince 
into  the  hollow  in  the  fillet,  cover  with  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs,  and  drop  a little  clarified 
butter  upon  the  crumbs.  Place  the  veal  again 
in  the  oven  till  the  crumbs  are  brightly  browned, 
and  serve  the  veal  on  a hot  dish,  with  bechamel 
or  good  white  sauce  round  it.  Time,  one  hour 
and  a half. 

Veal,  Fillet  of,  Boiled. — Take  a small 
and  white  fillet  of  veal  for  this  purpose.  Re- 
move the  bone,  fill  its  space  with  good  veal 
forcemeat,  and  bind  the  veal  securely  with  tape. 
Put  a few  skewers  at  the  bottom  of  the  stew- 
pan  to  keep  the  veal  from  sticking ; lay  it  on 
these,  and  pour  over  it  as  much  cold  weak  stock, 
milk  and  water,  or  even  water  only,  as  will 
barely  cover  it.  Let  it  heat  slowly  and  sim- 
mer very  gently  indeed  until  it  is  done  enough. 
The  more  gently  it  is  simmered  the  better  it  will 
be.  Carefully  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises.  When 
done  enough,  take  it  up,  put  it  on  a hot  dish, 
garnish  with  lemon,  and  send  oyster,  celery, 
or  white  sauce  to  table  with  it;  or  a sauce 
made  by  thickening  a little  of  the  stock  in  which 
it  was  boiled  with  white  thickening,  seasoning 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  mace,  and  flavouring 
with  lemon -juice  and  sherry.  A boiled  tongue 
should  accompany  this  dish,  which  if  served 
alone  is  in  danger  of  being  considered  insipid. 
Time  to  simmer  a fillet  of  veal  weighing  six 
pounds,  three  hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Id.  per 
pound.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen  persons. 

Veal,  Fillet  of,  Boiled  (another  way). — 
Remove  the  Bone,  and  fill  the  centre  with 
stuffing  similar  to  that  used  for  boiled  turkey. 
Allow  twenty  minutes  to  the  pound,  and 
twenty  minutes  over,  for  the  boiling  of  this 
joint.  After  the  water  boils,  skim  carefully, 
and  let  it  only  simmer,  keeping  the  meat 
covered  by  adding  hot  water,  or  it  will  become 
brown.  The  beauty  of  this  dish  depends  op 
delicacy  in  the  colour  of  tho  meat.  A sauco 
must  be  formed  by  taking  out  a pint  of  tho 
broth  which  has  been  made  in  boiling;  this 
must  be  thickened  with  good  cream,  butter,  and 
flour,  and  flavoured  with  mushroom  ketchup, 
and  mushroom  powder  or  button  mushrooms. 


If  cream  bo  not  at  hand  for  thickening  the 
broth,  a sauce  may  be  made  by  mingling  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  with  flour,  butter,  and  broth. 

Veal,  Fillet  of  (French  way).  — Trim, 
stuff,  and  truss  a fillet  of  veal  as  directed  for 
V eal,  Fillet  of,  Roasted.  If  liked,  the  surface 
and  the  sides  of  the  fillet  may  be  larded  with 
strips  of  fat  bacon.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a 
stewpan  with  sliced  vegetables  and  with  thin 
slices  of  bacon  or  ham.  Lay  the  veal  on  this, 
moisten  with  a pint  of  stock  or  water,  lay 
slices  of  bacon  upon  it,  cover  closely,  and  if 
possible  put  live  embers  on  the  lid  of  the 
pan,  and  let  it  braise  very  gently  over  a slow 
fire  till  tender.  Baste  frequently  with  the 
gravy.  Take  it  up,  drain  it,  and  put  it  in  the 
oven.  Strain  the  sauce,  and  boil  quickly  for 
a few  minutes ; then  baste  the  meat  with  it 
till  it  looks  bright  and  glossy.  Serve  on  a hot 
dish,  and  send  any  kind  of  dressed  vegetable  to 
table  with  it,  together  with  brown  Italian  or 
tomato  sauce  as  an  accompaniment.  If  liked, 
the  gravy  in  which  it  was  stewed  may  be  simply 
strained  and  thickened  with  brown  thickening, 
then  flavoured  with  pepper,  lemon- juice,  and 
light  wine ; and  to  enrich  it  oysters  or  stewed 
mushrooms  may  be  added.  Time  to  stew  the 
veal,  at  least  half  an  hour  to  each  pound. 
Probable  cost,  veal,  Is.  Id.  per  pound. 

Veal,  Fillet  of,  Roasted.— -Have  the 
fillet  cut  to  the  size  required.  Remove  the 
bone,  and  fill  the  cavity  with  good  veal  force- 
meat ( see  V eal  Forcemeat) . Cut  the  flap  slightly, 
and  lay  forcemeat  under  it.  Draw  the  flap 
round,  skewer  the  veal,  bind  it  firmly  into  a 
round  shape,  skewer  the  skin  which  has  been 
sent  with  the  veal  over  the  forcemeat  and  the- 
fat,  flour  the  fillet,  and  put  it  down  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  fire,  then  draw  it  gradually  nearer 
till  done  enough,  and  baste  frequently.  Let 
the  outside  be  well  browned,  though  it  must  not 
be  burnt.  Remove  the  skin,  skewers,  and  tape, 
and  put  the  veal  on  a hot  dish.  Pour  melted 
butter  coloured  with  browning  or  some  good 
veal  gravy  ( see  Veal,  Gravy  for)  round  it, 
and  garnish  with  sliced  lemon.  A pig’s  cheek, 
a boiled  tongue,  or  small  pieces  of  bacon  or 
ham  should  be  served  with  roast  veal.  It  is 
always  well  to  prepare  plenty  of  stuffing,  so 
that  it  may  be  used  to  flavour  a mince  if  the 
remains  of  the  veal  are  served  in  that  form. 
As  it  is  a little  difficult  to  keep  the  stuffing  in 
the  veal  when  it  is  roasted  before  the  fire,  many 
cooks  prefer  to  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven 
When  this  plan  is  adopted  the  veal  must  be 
basted  frequently.  The  veal  should  be  roasted 
slowly,  or  the  outside  will  be  burnt  before  the 
meat  is  done  through,  and  underdone  veal  is 
most  unwholesome.  Time  to  roast  the  veal, 
twenty-eight  minutes  to  the  pound;  half  an 
hour  to  the  pound  in  frosty  weather.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  Id.  per  pound. 

Veal,  Fillet  of,  Roasted  (another  way). 
— -rhe  fillet  of  veal  is  most  commonly  roasted, 
being  previously  stuffed  either  in  the  flap  or  in 
tho  space  in  the  centre  from  which  the  bone 
was  taken.  Veal,  being  a dry  meat,  requires 
constant  basting  either  with  butter,  beef  ririp- 
ping,  or  suet,  it  must  be  roasted  thoroughly 
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(underdone  veal  Lein"  neithor  wholesome  nor 
agreoable),  and  of  aniceLrown.  Wlien  dished, 
half  a pint  of  molted  butter,  sometimes  mixed 
with  a brown  gravy,  is  poured  over  it.  Curry 
sauce  in  a tureen  may  also  be  served  with  it. 
Bacon,  or  fried  pork  sausage-balls,  with  greens 
are  among  the  accompaniments  of  roasted  veal. 

Veal,  Fillet  of,  with  Oysters  or 
Mushrooms.  — Remove  the  bone  from  a 
fillet  of  veal,  and,  without  stuffing  it,  bind  it 
very  tightly  with  tape,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
hollow  left  in  the  centre.  Roast  in  the  usual 
way.  Whilst  it  is  before  the  fire,  take  about 
two  dozen  oysters,  and  scald  them  in  their 
liquor.  Beard  them,  and  simmer  the  beards  in 
about  half  a pint  of  good  veal  stock.  Strain 
the  sauce,  add  to  it  the  oyster  liquor  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  cream  or  milk,  and  boil  with 
a small  piece  of  white  thickening,  together 
with  a few  drops  of  anchovy  and  a little 
cayenne,  nutmeg,  and  lemon-juice.  Take  up 
the  veal,  quickly  cut  out  about  a pound  from 
the  centre,  and  keep  the  meat  hot  in  the  oven. 
Mince  the  slice  which  has  been  cut  out  finely 
with  tho  oysters,  put  them  into  the  sauce,  and 
pour  the  whole  into  the  cavity  in  the  veal. 
Serve  very  hot.  If  liked,  mushrooms  stewed 
in  butter  may  be  substituted  for  the  oysters. 

Veal  Forcemeat. — No.  1.  Shred  finely 
half  a pound  of  suet,  free  from  skin  and  fibre. 
Mix  with  it  half  a pound  of  bread-crumbs  crib- 
bled  through  a colander,  the  rind  of  half  a small 
lemon  grated,  one  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper,  a table-spoonful 
of  chopped  parsley,  a tea-spoonful  of  thyme, 
a tea-spoonful  of  marjoram,  two  small  blades 
of  mace  pounded.  Bind  the  mixture  togethor 
with  yolk  of  egg  to  which  a little  milk  may  be 
added  when  economy  is  a consideration.  No. 
2.  Chop  finely  a quarter  of  a pound  of  beef 
suet  with  two  ounces  of  lean  raw  ham  and 
five  ounces  of  bread-crumbs  rubbed  through  a 
colander.  Add  a piece  of  thin  lemon-rind  about 
the  size  of  a thumb-nail,  a tea-spoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  a tea-spoonful  of  mixed  sweet 
herbs  if  fresh — if  very  dry,  two  tea-spoonfuls — 
and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a little 
cayenne  or  white  pepper.  Bind  the  mixture 
together  with  two  whole  eggs.  No.  3.  Take 
half  a pound  of  veal,  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  fat  bacon.  Cut  these  into  strips,  and  scrape 
them  with  the  back  of  a knife,  then  pound 
them  well  in  a mortar,  and  pass  the  preparation 
through  a sieve.  Mix  with  it  the  crumb  of 
half  a roll,  half  a drachm  of  powdered  maco, 
the  same  quantity  of  grated  nutmeg,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  chopped  onions,  parsley,  and  mush- 
rooms,  with  a little  popper  and  salt.  Mix  thoso 
ingredients  thoroughly,  continually  pounding 
them  in  the  mortar,  bind  them  together  with 
two  well-beaten  eggs,  and  poach  a small 
quantity  in  boiling  water.  When  tho  pre- 
paration is  firm,  light,  and  delicately  flavoured 
it  will  bo  ready  for  uso.  This  forcemeat  may 
bo  used  on  all  occasions,  for  pics,  balls,  &e. 
When  forcemeat  is  to  bo  sorvod  in  tho  form  of 
balls,  mould  it  to  tho  size  and  shape  of  largo 
marbles,  put  thoso  into  hot  fat  over  the  firo, 
and  turn  them  about  for  a fow  minutes  till  they 
are  lightly  browned.  Place  thorn  on  a sheot  of 


blotting  paper  boforo  the  fire  to  drain  off  th 
fat.  When  dry  they  are  ready  for  serving. 

Veal  Forcemeat,  Roll  of.  — Take  a 
pound  of  lean  veal  from  the  fillet,  three  ounces 
of  fat  bacon,  and  two  ounces  of  lean  ham.  Cut 
tho  meat  in  long  slices,  scrape  with  a knife, 
and  pound  it  in  a mortar.  Mix  with  it  one 
ounce  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  baked  flour,  the  grated  rind  of  half 
a small  lemon,  half  a shallot  finely  minced,  a 
pinch  of  grated  nutmeg,  and  a little  pepper. 
Add  the  yolks  of  three  and  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  beaten  up  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
thick  cream.  Mould  the  mixturo  to  the  shape 
of  a roll.  Brush  over  with  the  white  of  the 
egg  which  was  left  untouched,  dredge  baked 
flour  upon  it,  roll  it  in  well-oiled  paper,  tie  it 
in  a cloth,  and  steam  over  fast-boiling  water 
till  done  enough.  Turn  the  roll  upon  a hot 
dish,  pour  a little  nicely-flavoured  brown  sauce 
over,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time  to  steam  the 
roll,  two  hours.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  Suf- 
ficient for  three  or  four  persons. 

Veal,  Fricandeau  of.— I'or  this  dish— 
a segment  of  veal,  larded  and  stewed,  with 
bacon,  sliced  vegetables,  sweet  herbs,  and  sea- 
sonings— we  are  indebted  to  the  age  of  Leo  X. 
Its  inventor  was  Jean  de  Car  erne  (John  of 
Lent),  who  received  the  nickname  in  conse- 
quence of  a celebrated  soupe  maigre  which  he 
made  for  the  Pope,  his  master.  He  was  the 
direct  ancestor  of  the  famous  Careme,  who  was 


FRICANUEAlL  OF  VEAL. 


cook  first  to  George  IV.,  and  afterwards  to 
Baron  Rothschild.  Leo  X.,  luxurious  and  mag- 
nificent in  his  tastes,  was  far  from  narrow- 
minded in  his  patronage  of  merit.  He  fostered 
the  genius  of  Raphael,  the  painter,  and  en- 
couraged also  the  genius  which  could  discover 
a fricandeau.  Tho  following  recipe  will  be 
found  excellent : — Take  about  three  pounds  of 
the  fat,  fleshy  side  of  a fillet  of  veal,  of  the  best 
quality,  or  a slice  about  four  inches  thick. 
With  one  stroke  of  the  knife  cut  it  even,  trim 
it  into  an  oblong  or  oval  shape,  then  lard 
thiokly  and  evenly  with  thin  strips  of  fat 
bacon.  Slice  two  carrots,  two  turnips,  and  two 
onions,  and  put  theso  into  the  centro  of  a stew- 
pan  with  two  or  three  slices  of  bacon,  the 
trimmings  of  tho  meat,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
two  bay-loaves,  and  a little  salt  and  white 
popper.  Put  tho  fricandeau  on  the  vegetables, 
and  pour  in  about  a pint  of  stock,  or  as  much 
as  will  cover  tho  bacon  without  touching  the 
veal.  Cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  lot  its 
contents  come  slowly  to  tho  l>oi  1 , then  stew 
very  gently  by  the  sido  of  tho  tire  till  the 
meat  is  quito  tender.  Baste  frequently  with  its 
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liquor.  A short  time  before  it  is  to  be  served 
take  it  up  and  put  it  into  a well-heated  oven 
to  crisp  the  bacon.  Strain  the  gravy,  skim  the 
fat  from  it,  boil  quickly  to  glaze,  and  baste 
the  frieandeau  with  it  till  it  looks  bright  and 
glossy.  Serve  with  the  larded  surface  upper- 
most, in  the  centre  of  a puree  of  any  vegetables 
that  are  in  season — sorrel,  spinach,  endive,  as- 
paragus, peas,  &c.  If  liked,  the  gravy  may  be 
simply  strained,  skimmed,  and  poured  over  the 
meat,  and  then  the  dish  is  frieandeau  with 
gravy.  Sometimes  as  a matter  of  economy  the 
lean  part  of  the  best  end  of  a large  neck  of  veal 
is  used  instead  of  the  prime  part  of  the  leg, 
and  does  nearly  as  well.  Truffles,  mushrooms, 
and  artichoke  bottoms  may  all  be  served  with 
this  dish.  Time  to  stow  the  frieandeau,  about 
two  hours  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  veal, 
Is.  Id.  per  pound. 

Veal,  Fricandelles  of. — Take  a pound 
of  lean  veal  from  the  fillet,  and  mince  it  finely 
with  half  its  weight  in  suet  freed  from  skin 
and  fibre.  Soak  four  rusks  in  milk,  then  press 
the  moisture  thoroughly  from  them,  and  mix 
them  with  the  minced  meat.  Season  and  flavour 
the  preparation  with  pepper,  salt,  grated  nut- 
meg, and  finely-minced  lemon-rind.  A little 
onion  or  shallot  may  be  added,  if  liked.  Bind 
together  with  the  yolks  of  four  and  the  whites 
of  two  eggs.  Divide  it  into  three  portions,  and 
form  these  into  balls.  Drop  them  into  fast- 
boiling-  water,  and  let  them  remain  for  four 
minutes.  Take  them  up,  drain  them,  dip  them 
into  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  in  hot 
fat  till  they  are  nicely  browned.  Make  some 
gravy  with  the  bones  and  trimmings  of  the 
veal.  Flavour  this  nicely,  and  thicken  with 
brown  thickening.  Stew  the  balls  in  this  gravy 
a short  time  before  they  are  to  be  served,  put 
them  on  a hot  dish,  pour  the  gravy  over, 
and  garnish  with  slices  of  lemon.  Time  to 
stew  the  fricandelles,  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  throe  or  four  per- 
sons. 

Veal,  Fricandelles  of  (another  way). 
— Prepare  the  fricandelle  mixture  as  in  the 
last  recipe.  Put  it  into  a buttered  dish  which 
it  will  half  fill,  and  bake  for  an  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven.  When  the  surface  is  lightly 
brown,  pour  over  it  a little  gravy,  stock,  or 
milk,  and  let  it  bake  twenty  minutes  longer. 
Pour  oil  the  gravy  which  swims  on  the  top,  mix 
with  it  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  again 
pour  it  upon  the  mince,  place  it  in  the  oven  for 
a few  minutes,  and  serve. 

Veal,  Fricassee  of. — Take  two  pounds, 
or  more  if  required,  of  lean  veal  free  from  skin 
and  bone.  Cut  this  into  small  thick  pieces 
convenient  for  serving,  and  fry  thorn  in  hot 
butter  until  the  flesh  is  fnm  without  having 
acquired  any  colour.  Drcdgo  a table-spoonful 
of  flour  upon  them,  add  a small  strip  of  thin 
lemon-rind,  and  gradually  as  much  boiling  whito 
stock  as  will  cover  the  moat.  Let  it  simmer 
very  gently  till  tender.  Take  out  tho  lemon- 
rind,  flavour  tho  gravy  with  salt,  cayenne,  and 
pounded  mace,  and  mix  with  it  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  boiling  cream.  Beat  tho  yolks  of  two 
eggs  in  a bowl,  add  gradually  a little  of  tho 
sauce  (first  allowing  it  to  cool  for  a minute  or 


two),  then  add  it  carefully  to  the  remainder. 
Let  tho  saucepan  remain  near  the  fire  for  three 
or  four  minutes  till  the  eggs  are  set,  add  the 
strained  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  serve  im- 
mediately. A few  fried  rashers  of  bacon  should 
be  served  with  this  dish.  A pint  of  stewed 
mushrooms  may  be  served  with  it  or  not.  The 
remains  of  dressed  veal  may  be  served  in  this 
way.  Time,  about  half  an  hour  to  simmer  the 
veal.  Probable  cost,  veal,  Is.  Id.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Veal,  Fricassee  of  (a  German  recipe). — 
This  is  a dish  for  spring-time.  Cut  up  a breast 
of  veal,  stew  it  till  tender  in  water  flavoured 
with  a little  salt,  bay-leaves,  and  a bunch  of 
mixed  herbs.  Boil  a dozen  crayfish,  pick  out 
the  meat,  and  set  it  aside ; stew  the  shells  when 
pounded  in  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  strain 
them.  Make  the  crayfish,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tails,  into  balls  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  bread-crumbs,  two  eggs,  half  the  crayfish 
butter,  and  a little  spice.  Next  boil  some  aspa- 
ragus or  cauliflower  till  tender.  Make  a sauce 
of  two  ounces  of  butter  beaten  to  cream ; to 
which  add  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  beaten 
up,  two  spoonfuls  of  flour,  the  rest  of  the  cray- 
fish-butter,  and  as  much  of  the  liquor  in  which 
the  vegetables  were  boiled,  or  broth,  as  will 
make  it  a thin  sauce.  Now  put  the  meat,  the 
vegetables,  and  tails  into  the  sauce,  together 
with  the  balls  ; let  all  simmer  for  ten  minutes  ; 
then  take  out  the  meat,  boil  the  sauce  a few 
minutes  longer,  and  pour  it  over.  Be  careful 
to  arrange  the  vegetables,  fish,  and  balls  with 
taste. 

Veal,  Fricassee  of  (another  way).— Cut 
two  pounds  of  veal  into  neat  pieces  free  from 
skin,  bone,  or  fat.  Melt  a slice  of  butter  in  a 
saute-pan,  put  in  the  veal,  and  cook  it  very 
gently  for  five  minutes,  being  specially  careful 
that  it  does  not  acquire  any  colour.  Pour  on 
as  much  stock  or  milk  and  stock  as  will  cover 
tho  veal,  and  simmer  gently  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  or  until  quite  tender.  Flavour  with 
mace,  salt,  and  white  pepper,  and  add  half  an 
inch  of  lemon-rind  if  liked.  Thicken  the  sauce 
with  corn-flour,  and  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
good  cream,  then  take  the  sauce  off  the  fire, 
and  let  it  cool.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
Mix  a little  of  the  sauce  with  them,  add  them 
gradually  to  the  rest,  and  shake  the  pan  over 
the  fire  for  a minute  or  two.  Serve  the  prepara- 
tion on  a hot  dish,  and  garnish  with  slices  of 
lemon.  Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Veal,  G&teau  of. — No.  1.  Take  the  re- 
mains of  a roast  fillet  of  veal  and  the  ham  that  has 
been  served  with  it,  and  cut  them  into  neat  thin 
slices.  Lino  an  earthenware  mould  with  thin 
slices  of  fat  bacon,  and  fill  it  with  layers  of 
ham  and  veal,  intermixed  with  slices  of  hard- 
boiled  yolk  of  eggs.  Sprinkle  over  each  layer 
a seasoning  of  salt,  white  pepper,  and  finoly- 
slu-od  parsley,  with  a few  "truffles  cut  up  small, 
if  they  can  be  had  conveniently.  Pour  clari- 
fied butter  over  all,  then  tie  three  or  four  folds 
of  paper  tightly  over  tho  top  of  tho  mould. 
Bake  in  a moderato  oven,  and  turn  it  out  in 
a shape  when  cold.  Time  to  bake,  one  hour. 
No.  2.  Minco  finely  two  pounds  of  calf’s  liver 
with  six  ouncos  of  fat  bacon  and  a small  onion. 
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Dissolve  a slice  of  butter  in  a stewpan,  put  in 
tho  onion  and  bacon,  and  whon  the  latter  begins 
to  soften,  put  in  the  liver  with  a seasoning 
of  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Stir  the 
mixture  over  the  fire  till  the  liver  loses  its  red 
appearance,  turn  it  out  to  cool,  and  beat  it  to  a 
paste.  Add  four  well-beaten  eggs  with  a few 
stewed  mushrooms  or  truffles  cut  into  pieces,  if 
these  are  to  be  had.  Line  a basin  with  thin 
slices  of  fat  bacon,  put  in  the  mince,  and  cover 
the  top  with  bacon.  Cover  the  basin  closely, 
and  bake  the  mince  in  the  oven,  or  gently  steam 
it  over  hot  water  till  a skewer  will  pierce  it 
easily.  Let  it  remain  till  cold,  trim  neatly, 
and  serve  cut  into  slices. 

Veal,  Godiveau  (a  kind  of  forcemeat). — 
Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  lean  veal  free 
from  skin  and  sinew  and  an  equal  weight  of 
good  beef  suet.  Mince  these  very  finely.  Add 
a small  bunch  of  parsley  and  a few  chives 
chopped  small,  together  with  a seasoning  of 
pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Pound  the 
ingredients  in  a mortar  till  they  form  a smooth, 
firm  paste,  and  place  this  on  ice  for  an  hour. 
Put  it  again  into  the  mortar  with  three  ounces 
©f  pure  ice,  and  pound  it  till  it  looks  soft  and 
creamy.  Poll  it  on  the  table  with  flour,  divide 
it  into  small  round  balls  about  the  size  of 
marbles,  and  bake  these  on  a baking-sheet  in  a 
moderately-heated  oven.  Time  to  bake  the 
balls,  five  minutes. 

Veal,  Goose. — This  very  savoury  dish, 
which  is  a favourite  with  many,  may  be  made 
of  breast  of  veal  after  the  tendons  or  bones 
have  been  removed,  or  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
flank  of  the  loin,  or  of  the  skin  of  the  best  end 
of  the  neck  which  has  been  pared  off  with  about 
an  inch  and  a half  of  the  flesh  adhering  to  it. 
Lay  the  meat  upon  a table,  cover  with  sage 
and  onion  stuffing,  such  as  i«  used  for  goose ; 
then  roll  it,  bind  securely  with  tape,  and 
roast  before  a clear  fire.  When  done  enough 
place  it  upon  a hot  dish,  and  send  good  brown 
gravy  and  apple  sauce  to  table  with  it. 

Veal  Gravy,  Endive  with.— Wash  and 
clean  twelve  heads  of  endive,  and  beware  of 
the  worms  which  generally  are  found  in  the 
heart.  After  having  taken  off  all  the  green 
part  of  the  leaves,  wash  the  endive  again  in  two 
or  three  different  waters,  and  blanch  them  to 
take  off  the  bitter  taste.  Then  throw  them 
into  cold  water,  and  when  quite  cold  squeeze 
them  till  there  is  no  water  left  in  them,  then 
chop  them  very  fine.  Next  stew  them  in  a 
quantity  of  gravy  sufficient  to  cover  them 
entirely,  to  which  add  a little  salt  and  a very 
small  lump  of  sugar  to  cover  the  bitter  tart 
taste  of  the  endive.  Ascertain  if  they  are  done 
enough  by  squeezing  a bit  between  two  fingers ; 
if  very  tender  they  are  done.  Then  add  two 
spoonfuls  of  Spanish  sauce  reduced,  and  use 
them  cither  for  entremets  under  poached  eggs 
or  for  entrees,  such  as  minces  of  mutton, 
fricandcaux,  sweetbreads,  fillets  of  fowl,  &c. 

Veal,  Gravy  for. — Take  the  bones  and 
trimmings  of  the  veal,  and  if  the  bones  are 
large  break  them  into  small  pieces.  Put  them 
into  a saucepan,  and  poui  over  them  as  much 
old  water  aa  will  cover  them.  Supposing 


there  is  a quart  of  water,  add  a bunch  of 
parsley,  two  sprigs  of  thyme  or  marjoram,  a 
quarter  of  the  rind  of  a lemon  thinly  pared,  a 
blade  of  mace,  a pinch  of  pepper,  and  a few 
strip*,  of  bacon-rind  if  they  arc  at  liana.  Cover 
the  saucepan  closely,  and  simmer  the  liquor 
gently  till  it  is  strong  and  pleasantly  flavoured. 
Strain  it,  pour  it  into  a bowl,  and  when  cold 
remove  the  fat  from  the  top.  When  wanted, 
thicken  with  a little  brown  thickening,  and 
let  it  remain  at  the  side  of  the  fire  till  it  has. 
thrown  up  the  fat.  If  brown  thickening  is 
not  at  hand,  mix  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour 
smoothly  with  a little  cold  water  and  a slice  of 
butter,  boil  this  with  the  stock,  and  add  a 
little  sugar-browning.  Pour  the  fat  from  the 
pan  under  the  veal,  leaving  the  brown  gravy 
untouched.  Stir  the  sauce  into  the  pan,  dissolve 
a small  lump  of  sugar  in  it,  add  a little  salt, 
boil  it  up  once  more,  and  serve  very  hot.  A 
little  boiling  cream  may  be  added  if  liked. 
Time,  one  to  two  hours  to  simmer  the  stock. 

Veal,  Grenadin  of. — Prepare  an  equal 
number  of  neat  pieces  of  lean  veal  seasoned, 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  pounded  mace,  and  of 
slices  of  good  bacon,  together  with  a portion  of 
good  forcemeat.  Line  a small  dish  with  a veal 
caul,  and  be  careful  to  leave  as  much  of  the 
skin  hanging  over  the  sides  as  will  cover  the 
meat  entirely.  Fill  the  dish  with  alternate 
layers  of  bacon,  veal,  and  forcemeat,  and  let 
bacon  form  the  undermost  and  uppermost  layers. 
Minced  mushrooms  and  savoury  herbs  may  be 
added  or  not.  Fasten  the  caul  over  the  meat, 
tie  three  or  four  folds  of  paper  over  the  dish,  and 
bake  the  grenadin  in  a moderately-heated  oven. 
Turn  it  upon  a dish,  and  send  plenty  of  good 
brown  gravy  to  table  with  it.  Time  to  bake  a 
small  dish,  about  an  hour. 

Veal,  Grenadins  of.— Take  a slice  of 
veal  from  the  fillet  about  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  divide  it  into  neat  round  pieces ; or  if  pre- 
ferred the  round  piece  of  lean  cut  out  of  five  or 
six  chops  from  the  best  end  of  a neck  or  loin 
of  veal  may  be  used.  Flatten  the  collops,  and 
lard  them  on  one  side  only  very  thickly  with 
strips  of  fat  bacon.  Put  the  bones  and  trim- 
mings of  the  veal  into  a stewpan  with  a pint  and 
a half  of  cold  water,  a carrot,  a turnip,  an  onion 
stuck  with  two  cloves,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
a sprig  of  marjoram,  an  ounce  of  lean  ham,  a 
small  lump  of  sugar,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
unmixed  mustard,  and  a little  salt  and  white 
pepper.  Let  the  sauce  boil  till  it  is  strong  and 
pleasantly  flavoured.  Skim  frequently,  and 
when  it  is  done  enough  strain,  let  it  get  cold, 
and  then  remove  the  cake  of  fat  from  the  top. 
Eub  the  bottom  of  a bright  stewpan  quickly 
across  with  garlic,  dissolve  a thick  slice  of 
fresh  butter  in  it,  lay  in  the  pieces  of  veal,  the- 
larded  side  uppermost,  and  let  them  remain 
until  they  aro  lightly  browned.  Pour  in  as 
much  of  the  strainod  gravy  as  will  just  touch 
without  covering  the  larding,  and  let  the  veal 
simmer  gently  till  done  enough.  Skim  tho 
gravy,  and  baste  the  veal  with  the  liquor 
frequently.  Take  out  the  veal,  and  put  into 
the  gravy  a pint  of  young  freshly-shelled 
green  peas,  with  a small  lump  of  white  sugar. 
Leave  the  lid  olf  tho  pan,  anil  let  the  neas  boil 
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for  five  minutes,  then  put  in  the  veal,  and  let 
it  simmer  till  the  peas  are  done  enough.  Put 
the  peas  on  a dish,  place  the  collops  with  the 
larding  uppermost  upon  them,  pour  the  gravy 
over  all,  and  serve.  If  preferred,  instead  of 
green  peas  being  used,  the  veal  may  he  dished 
upon  a puree  of  mushrooms,  dressed  sorrel,  or 
endive.  Some  cooks,  instead  of  making  the 
grenadins  of  uniform  size,  cut  one  large  one  to 
place  in  the  centre,  and  form  the  rest  of  the 
meat  into  diamonds,  to  he  arranged  round  it. 
Time,  two  hours  to  simmer  the  grenadins. 

Veal,  Haricot. — Take  the  best  end  of  a 
small  neck  of  veal.  Shorten  the  bones,  and 
either  divide  the  meat  into  cutlets,  or  leave  it 
whole.  Put  it  into  a stewpan,  pour  over  it  a 
pint  of  good  brown  gravy,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  until  three  parts  dressed.  Boil  in  stock 
in  a separate  saucepan  a pint  of  freshly- 
gathered  and  shelled  young  peas,  half  a pint 
ef  carrots  and  turnips  cut  into  shapes,  a small 
cauliflower,  half  a dozen  young  onions,  a sliced 
cucumber,  a cabbage  lettuce  cut  into  quarters, 
a pound  or  two  of  young  onions,  or  any  suitable 
vegetables.  When  these  are  nearly  tender,  add 
a little  salt  and  cayenne.  Shortly  before 
the  haricot  is  to  be  served,  put  the  vegetables 
with  the  veal,  and  let  all  simmer  gently 
together  for  ten  minutes.  Put  the  veal  on 
a dish,  arrange  the  vegetables  round  it,  and 
garnish  with  forcemeat  balls.  Send  fried 
bacon  to  table  on  a separate  dish.  If  more 
convenient,  some  of  these  vegetables  may  be 
omitted,  and  when  boiling  the  vegetables  it 
should  be  remembered  that  some  kinds  will 
need  to  boil  longer  than  others,  according  to 
their  nature  and  age.  The  appearance  of  the 
veal  will  be  improved  if  it  is  brightly  browned 
before  being  stewed,  and  a little  acid  will  im- 
prove its  flavour  for  many.  Time  to  simmer 
the  veal  alone,  about  half  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  veal,  Is.  per  pound. 

Veal,  Hashed. — Any  joint  of  veal  not 
over-dressed  may  be  hashed,  and  will  be  found 
excellent.  Cut  the  meat  into  neat  slices  free 
from  skin  and  gristle.  Cover  these,  and  put 
them  aside  till  wanted.  Slice  two  onions,  and 
fry  them  in  butter,  dredge  a little  flour  upon 
them,  pour  over  them  half  a pint  of  stock  or 
water,  and  add  a small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a 
quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of  grated  nutmeg,  a 
quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of  grated  lemon-rind, 
and  a little  salt  and  white  pepper.  Let  all  sim- 
mer for  a few  minutes  till  the  liquor  is  strong  and 
pleasantly  flavoured.  Strain  the  gravy,  put 
the  veal  into  it,  let  it  simmer  till  it  is  hot 
without  allowing  it  to  boil,  then  serve  on  a 
hot  dish,  and  garnish  with  toasted  sippets. 
Time,  altogether,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

Veal  Imitation  of  Moek  Turtle. — 

Put  three  or  four  pounds  of  knuckle  of  veal 
into  an  earthenware  pan  with  two  calf’s  feet, 
two  onions,  each  one  stuck  with  two  cloves, 
a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a blade  of  mace,  half 
a dozen  allspice,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
peppercorns.  Cover  the  ingredients  with  cold 
water,  tie  several  folds  of  paper  over  the  jar, 
put  it  in  a well-heated  oven,  and  let  it  remain 
until  the  meat  is  quite  tender.  Take  it  up, 


and  let  it  get  cold.  Remove  the  cake  of  fat 
from  the  top  of  the  jelly,  and  cut  the  meat  into 
pieces  convenient  for  serving,  free  from  bone 
or  skin.  Put  these  into  a stewpan  with  the 
jellied  stock,  a large  spoonful  of  ketchup, 
and  whatever  seasoning  is  required.  Let  the 
preparation  become  quite  hot,  then  add  a. 
dessert-spoonful  of  lemon- juice,  and  serve  with, 
forcemeat  balls  and  hard-boiled  eggs.  If  more 
convenient,  cow  heels  may  be  used  instead  of 
calf’s  feet.  Time  to  bake  the  meat,  three  to 
four  hours.  Probable  cost,  4s.  Sufficient  for 
eight  or  nine  persons. 

Veal  in  Jelly  (a  breakfast  or  luncheon 
dish). — Take  two  pounds  of  lean  veal  from  the 
breast  or  fillet.  Cut  the  veal  into  pieces  an 
inch  square  and  the  ham  into  thin  slices. 
Line  a stewpan  with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon, 
put  in  the  veal,  and  add  a calf’s  foot,  the  veal 
bones  broken  up  small,  two  onions,  two  carrots, 
a parsnip,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  half  a blade 
of  mace,  two  inches  of  lemon-rind,  and  a little- 
pepper  and  salt.  Pour  a pint  of  veal  stock  or 
water  into  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  let  the  liquor 
boil,  skim  carefully,  and  let  it  simmer  as 
gently  as  possible  till  the  meat  is  tender.  Take 
up  the  veal,  and  arrange  it  neatly  in  a mould. 
Strain  the  gravy  through  a jelly -bag,  boil 
quickly  for  a few  minutes,  then  pour  it  over 
the  meat,  and  turn  it  out  when  cold. 

Veal  in  jelly  (another  way). — Take  the 
bones  from  a breast  or  fillet  of  veal,  and  cut  it, 
in  slices  an  inch  thick  and  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  mould  in  which  it  is  to  be  baked.  Sprinkle 
each  slice  with  a savoury  powder  made  by 
mixing  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  salt  with  one  tea- 
spoonful of  white  pepper,  and  one  tea-spoonful 
of  powdered  mace.  Pour  a tea-cupful  of  veal 
stock  or  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  mould, 
and  fill  it  with  alternate  layers  of  veal  and 
thin  slices  of  ham : let  veal  form  the  under- 
most and  uppermost  layers.  Press  the  meat 
down  tightly  with  a plate  or  dish  a trifle  smaller 
than  the  top  of  the  mould,  so  that  the  gravy 
may  run  into  it.  Place  a weight  on  the  dish, 
and  put  it  in  a moderate  oven  till  the  veal  is 
tender.  Take  it  out,  and  let  the  weight  remain 
upon  it  till  it  is  cold.  Put  the  bones  and  trim- 
mings of  the  veal  into  a saucepan  with  a hand- 
ful of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  two- 
blades  of  mace,  two  square  inches  of  thin 
lemon-rind,  half  a salt-spoonful  of  peppercorns, 
and  two  quarts  of  water.  Let  the  liquor  boil, 
skim  carefully,  then  simmer  gently  for  three- 
hours.  Strain  it,  let  it  get  cold,  and  clear  it 
from  fat.  It  ought  to  form  a stiff  jelly,  but  if 
not  sufficiently  firm  it  should  either  be  boiled  a 
little  longer  or  it  should  have  a little  isinglass 
or  gelatine  dissolved  in  it.  Mix  a pint  of  this- 
jelly  with  the  gravy  that  flowed  into  the  saucer 
which  was  laid  upon  the  meat,  add  a table- 
spoonful  of  ketchup,  and  pour  the  liquor  over 
the  veal.  Let  it  get  cold  and  stiff,  then  turn  it 
out  in  a shape  upon  a dish,  and  garnish  with 
parsley.  Cut  it  in  slices  when  serving.  The 
gravy  should  of  course  be  made  the  day  before 
it  is  wanted.  Timo  to  bake  the  veal,  three 
hours.  Probable  cost,  veal,  Is.  Id.  per  pound. 

Veal,  Italian. — Take  half  a pound  of 
uncookod  veal  perfectly  free  from  skin  and  fat. 
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pound  it  in  a mortar  with  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  fat  previously  boiled,  or  as  much  fat  bacon, 
also  boiled.  Boil  in  milk  a French  roll  with  an 
onion,  a bay-leaf,  a small  pinch  of  cayenno, 
white  popper’,  and  salt.  Drain  off  the  milk, 
remove  the  bay-leaf,  and  beat  the  pounded  veal 
and  bread  through  a coarse  sieve.  Mix  in  a 
beaten  egg,  and  make  into  rolls  with  a little 
flour.  Boil,  these  in  separate  floured  cloths, 
and  servo  turned  out  on  a dish,  with  gravy, 
white  or  brown,  and  a little  lemon-juice.  Time, 
ten  or  twelve  minutes  to  boil.  Probable  cost, 
about  Is. 

Veal,  Jugged.— Take  from  two  to  three 
pounds  of  lean  veal,  cut  it  into  neat  slices 
convenient  for  sorving,  and  season  with  salt, 
cayenne,  and  powdered  mace.  Put  the  slices 
into  an  earthen  jar,  pour  over  them  half  a pint 
of  strong  stock,  and  add  a small  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs  and  a roll  of  thin  lemon-rind.  Cover  the 
jar  closely  by  tying  over  it  two  or  three  folds 
of  paper.  Put  it  in  a dripping-tin  three-parts 
filled  with  boiling  water,  and  place  it  in  a 
moderately-heated  oven.  Let  it  remain  till  the 
meat  is  tender.  Take  it  out,  remove  the  herbs 
and  the  lemon-rind  ; thicken  the  gravy  with  a 
little  brown  thickening,  add  the  strained  juice 
of  half  a lemon,  and  serve  the  meat  on  a hot 
dish  with  the  gravy  poured  over  it.  Time  to 
stew  the  meat,  two  hours  and  a half  to  three 
hours.  Probable  cost,  2s.  lOd.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Veal,  Jugged  (another  way).— Cut  some 
slices  of  veal,  and  put  them  into  an  earthen 
jug  with  a blade  of  mace,  a little  pepper,  salt, 
and  nutmeg,  a sprig  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a bit 
of  lemon-peel.  Cover  the  j ug  closely,  that  the 
steam  may  not  get  out ; set  it  in  a pot  of  boiling 
water,  and  about  three  hours  will  do  the  meat. 
About  half  an  hour  before  it  is  done,  put  in  a bit 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a little  lemon-juice 
or  lemon  pickle.  Turn  it  out  of  the  jug  into  a 
dish ; take  out  the  herbs  and  lemon-peel,  and 
send  it  to  table  garnished  with  lemon. 

Veal,  Kebobbed.— Cut  some  lean  veal 
into  thin  slices  about  an  inch  and  a half  in 
diameter,  and  not  more  than  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  season  each  one  of  these  with 
pepper,  salt,  powdered  mace,  and  a little  tur- 
meric. Fasten  them  alternately  with  thin  slices 
of  onion  and  slices  of  pickled  pork  upon  small 
skewers.  Fry  them  in  butter  till  they  are  suf- 
ficiently cooked,  or  fasten  the  skewers  to  a spit, 
and  roast  the  meat  before  a clear  fire,  basting 
liberally  during  the  process ; drain  them,  and 
serve  on  a hot  dish  garnished  with  fried 
parsley.  If  liked,  after  the  veal  is  fried  it  may 
be  stowed  in  good  curry  gravy  flavoured  with 
lemon-juice,  and  served  with  dry  rice. 

Veal  Kernels. — There  are  ton  kernels  in 
each  calf — four  in  each  leg,  and  ono  in  each 
shoulder.  Those  in  the  shoulders  are  considered 
much  tho  best.  French  cooks  trim,  cook,  and 
press  these  as  directed  for  Tendons  of  Veal, 
and  servo  them  in  a circlo  on  a dish,  with  a 
puree  of  vegetables  in  tho  centre.  Kernels 
are  very  variable  in  prico : they  are  cheapest 
in  March,  April,  and  May.  About  a dozen 
are  required  for  a dish. 


Veal  Kidney. — A veal  kidney  should 
not  properl)  be  separated  from  the  loin,  but 
should  be  roasted  and  served  with  it.  If  wished, 
however,  it  may  be  cut  off,  and  may  then  be 
served  with  stews  of  veal,  or  minced  and  made 
into  forcemeat,  and  served  on  fried  bread,  or  it 
may  be  broiled  or  fried  like  a sheep’s  kidney. 

Veal  Kidney  (a  la  maitre  d’hdtel).— Cut 
a veal  kidney  in  half  lengthwise.  Season  the 
pieces  with  salt  and  pepper,  dip  them  in  clari- 
fied butter,  and  afterwards  in  bread-crumbs, 
and  broil  until  sufficiently  cooked.  Put  twe 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  on  a plate,  and  witli  the 
point  of  a knife  work  well  into  it  a dessert- 
spoonful of  finely-minced  parsley,  a pinch  of 
salt,  another  of  pepper,  and  four  or  five  drops 
of  strained  lemon-juice.  Work  these  ingre- 
dients well  together  until  the  mixture  is  of  the 
consistency  of  thick  cream.  When  thoroughly 
mixed,  put  the  butter  on  a hot  dish,  place  the 
broiled  kidney  upon  it,  and  serve.  Time,  seven 
or  eight  minutes  to  broil  the  veal  kidney  ; three 
or  four  minutes  to  mix  the  sauce.'  Probable 
cost,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  one  person. 

Veal  Kidney,  Broiled.— Skin  the  kid- 
ney, and  cut  it  in  halves  lengthwise.  Flatten 
these,  season  with  salt  and  cayenne,  dip  them 
in  clarified  butter,  and  bread-crumb  them. 
Broil  over  a clear  fire,  and  serve  on  a hot 
dish  with  a small  piece  of  maitre  d’ hotel 
butter  under  them.  This  butter  may  be  made 
as  follows : — Pick  and  wash  half  an  ounce  of 
parsley.  Chop  it  small,  then  put  it  in  the  corner 
of  a napkin,  dip  it  in  cold  water,  and  wring  it 
dry.  Put  it  in  a basin  with  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  three  ounces  of  butter,  and  a dessert-spoon- 
ful of  lemon- juice.  Beat  it  with  a wooden 

spoon  or  a knife  till  it  looks  like  cream,  when 
it  will  be  ready  for  use.  If  it  is  placed  too 
near  the  fire  to  melt  the  butter  the  preparation 
will  be  spoilt  Time  to  broil  the  kidney,  eight 
minutes — four  minutes  to  each  side. 

Veal  Kidney  Cakes— Take  a cold  veal 
kidney,  mince  finely  both  fat  and  lean,  and  mix 
with  it  an  equal  weight  of  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs. Season  rather  highly  -with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  bind  the  mixture  together  with  the 
yolk  of  a well-beaten  egg.  Form  it  into  cakes, 
dip  these  into  melted  butter,  and  afterwards 
into  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them 
in  a littie  hot  butter  or  lard  till  brightly 
browned.  Drain  the  fat  from  them  before 
serving,  and  arrange  neatly  on  a dish  garnished 
with  parsley.  Send  good  brown  sauce  to  tabic 
in  a tureen.  Time  to  fry  the  cakes,  about  ton 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  two 
or  three  persons. 

Veal  Kidneys,  Roasted.— Take  two  veal 
kidneys  from  a loin  of  veal  which  lias  hoon 
roasted  until  done  enough.  Mince  them  finch' 
with  some  fat,  and  add  a table-spoonful  ot 
flavouring  mado  of  mushrooms  which  havo 
boon  stowed  in  butter,  then  chopped  small,  and 
mixod  witli  parsley,  thyme,  and  onion  also 
fried.  Season  tho  forcemeat  with  salt  and 
cayenne,  and  hind  it  together  with  raw  °rK' 
Cut  ono  or  two  slices  of  stalo  crumb  broad 
into  neat  shapos.  Fry  these  in  hot  fat  till  I 
are  brightly  browned  on  both  sides,  then  dram 
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thorn,  and  spread  the  forcemeat  upon  them  half 
am  inch  thick.  Brush  the  surface  over  with 
yolk  of  egg,  and  sprinkle  bread-crumbs  upon  it. 
Place  the  pieces  of  bread  thus  prepared  on  a 
very  hot  dish,  cover  with  a dish-cover,  and 
serve  immediately. 

Veal,  Knuckle  of,  and  Rice  Soup.— 

Take  a knuckle  of  veal  weighing  about  six 
pounds.  Divide  it  (sawing  through  the  bones) 
into  half  a dozen  pieces,  and  put  these  in  a 
stewpot  with  a carrot,  a turnip,  a small  onion, 
half  a dozen  peppercorns,  half  a head  of  celery, 
half  a blade  of  mace,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and 
four  quarts  of  cold  water.  Bring  it  slowly  to  the 
boil,  remove  the  scum  carefully  as  it  rises,  and 
boil  gently  for  three  hours.  Take  out  the  meat, 
cut  it  into  convenient- sized  pieces,  and  put 
them  aside  for  further  use.  Strain  the  soup. 
Put  it  into  a clean  saucepan  with  twelve 
ounces  of  rice  already  three-parts  boiled,  and 
boil  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  longer.  Add 
the  veal,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time,  four  hours. 
Probable  cost,  5s.  6d.'  Sufficient  for  eight  or 
ten  persons. 

Veal,  Knuckle  of.  Boiled. — A knuckle 
of  veal  is  generally  boiled,  and  forms  a most 
wholesome  and  nourishing  dish.  It  should  be 
washed,  then  put  into  a stewpan,  covered  with 
cold  water,  boiled,  then  simmered  gently  and 
skimmed  frequently  for  from  two  hours  and  a 
half  to  three  hours,  or  till  the  gristle  is  quite 
tender,  but  not  till  the  flesh  will  leave  the  bone. 
On  account  of  its  sinewy  nature  this  joint  needs 
to  be  well  cooked.  Plain  melted  butter  or 
parsley  and  butter  may  be  both  poured  over  it 
and  served  with  it.  Egg  sauce,  onion  sauce, 
and  white  sauce  are  also  suitable  accompani- 
ments. Bacon  and  greens  or  mashed  turnips 
and  potatoes  are  usually  eaten  with  knuckle  of 
veal,  and  the  dish  should  bo  garnished  with 
parsley,  lemon-rind,  and  forcemeat  balls.  Time, 
a knuckle  of  veal  weighing  about  six  pounds, 
two  hours  and  a quarter.  Probable  cost,  7d. 
per  pound. 

Veal,  Knuckle  of,  Boiled  (another 
way). — Cut  the  shank-hone  from  a knuckle  of 
veal.  This  may  be  stewed  separately  in  a little 
water  to  make  white  sauce.  Put  the  joint  into 
a saucepan,  cover  with  cold  water,  and  when  it 
begins  to  simmer  throw  in  a tea-spoonful  of  salt 
to  assist  in  throwing  up  the  scum,  skim  care- 
fully, and  let  it  boil  gently  until  dono  enough. 
Servo  on  a hot  dish,  and  with  either  white  sauce 
or  parsley  and  butter  poured  over  it,  and  more 
in  a tureen.  Garnish  with  slices  otf  lemon  and 
veal  forcemeat  balls.  A piece  of  boiled  bacon, 
a pig’s  cheek,  or  slices  of  fried  bacon  should 
be  sent  to  table  with  it.  Time  to  boil,  fully 
twenty  minutes  per  pound  from  the  time  the 
water  boils.  Probablo  cost,  Old.  or  lOd.  per 
pound.  Sufficient,  a joint  woighing  six  pounds, 
for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Veal,  Knuckle  of,  Boiled  (another 
way). — As  veal  is  insipid,  it  is  a meat  seldom 
boiled.  The  knuckle,  however,  being  chiefly 
composed  of  cartilage,  is  occasionally  boiled, 
and  requires  stowing  to  render  it  fit  for  eating. 
It  is  sometimes  boiled  with  rice,  and  tho  gravy 
drawn  from  it  is  flavourod  with  onions,  a little 


mace,  and  a few  peppercorns.  With  the  broth 
half  a pint  of  cream, or  inilk  may  bo  mixed,  and 
the  wholen-fnoei,  rice,  and  broth — served  to- 
gether in  a tureen.  If  sent  up  separately,  the 
veal  will  require  a sauce  of  parsley  and  butter, 
as  'well  as  tho  accompaniment  of  boiled  bacon 
on  a separate  dish. 

Veal,  Knuckle  of,  Carving.  — The 

knuckle  of  veal  is  almost  always  boiled : it  is 
esteemed  for  its  fat  and  tendons  about  tho 
knuckle.  The  best  slices  can  be  cut  only  from 
the  thickest  part  of  the  knuckle.  About  this 
part  is  some  delicious  fat ; and  cutting  in  one 
direction  two  bones  will  be  divided  . Between 
these  fine  marrowy  fat  is  to  he  found. 

Veal,  Knuckle  of,  Ragout  of.— Out  a. 
knuckle  of  veal  into  small  thick  slices.  Sprinkle 
a little  pepper  and  salt  on  these,  dredge  flour 
upon  them,  and  fry  them  in  butter  till  they  are 
brightly  browned  on  both  sides.  Drain  them, 
put  them  in  a saucepan,  and  barely  cover  them 
with  boiling  stock  or  water.  Throw  in  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a 
few  outer  sticks  of  celery.  Let  the  liquor  boil 
up,  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises,  then  draw  the 
saucepan  to  the  side  and  let  its  contents  simmer 
very  gently  till  the  veal  is  tender.  Thicken 
the  gravy  with  ground  rice,  add  a table-spoon- 
ful of  good  store  sauce,  and  serve.  A few  force- 
meat balls  may  be  added  if  hired.  By  way  of 
variety,  a pint  of  freshly- shelled  young  green 
peas  may  be  stewed  separately  and  served  with 
the  veal.  Dressed  veal  may  be  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  stewed  according  to  this  recipe  in  a 
little  of  the  liquor  in  which  it  was  boiled  mixed 
with  milk.  Whole  rice  or  peas  may  be  stewed 
with  it.  Time  to  simmer  the  veal,  about  two 
hours.  Probable  cost,  knuckle  of  veal,  7d.  per 
pound. 

Veal,  Knuckle  of,  Soup.— Take  a 
knuckle  of  veal  weighing  about  six  pounds,  and 
break  the  bone  in  three  or  four  places.  Put 
half  a pound  of  bacon  in  slices  half  an  inch 
thick  at  the  bottom  of  a stewpan,  place  the 
meat  on  this,  and  add  a carrot,  a turnip,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a few  sticks 
of  celery,  two  large  onions  with  three  cloves 
stuck  in  them,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper- 
corns. Barely  cover  the  ingredients  with  cold 
water,  let  the  liquor  boil,  skim  it,  then  draw 
the  saucepan  to  the  side,  and  let  its  contents 
simmer  gently  till  the  veal  is  quite  tender. 
Take  out  the  meat,  strain  tho  soup,  and  let  it 
stand  till  cold.  Before  serving,  remove  the 
cake  of  fat  from  tho  top.  If  there  is  too  much 
soup  to  use  at  once,  a little  may  be  served  at  a 
time,  and  it  may  bo  thickened  one  day  with 
vermicelli,  another  day  with  macaroni,  and  a 
third  day  with  rice.  The  veal  may  bo  cut  up 
into  neat  pieces  and  served  with  peas  as  a 
ragout  (see  Ycal,  Knuckle  of,  Ragout  of),  or,  if 
preferred,  it  may  be  served  in  the  soup.  Time, 
four  hours  to  simmer  tho  soup.  Probable  cost, 
knuckle  of  veal,  7d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
ton  or  twelve  persons. 

Veal,  Knuckle  of,  Stewed  with. 
Green  Peas. — Take  a small  knucklo  of 
veal.  Melt  a slice  of  fresh  butter  in  a frying- 
pan,  and  put  into  it  two  onions  sliced  and  tho 
knucklo  of  veal  whole.  Turn  tho  meat  about 
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till  it  ia  lightly  and  equally  browned.  Put  it 
into  a atewpan  with  the  oniona  and  aa  much 
boiling  atoek  or  water  aa  will  cover  it.  Let  the 
liquor  boil,  then  aimmer  gently  for  an  hour. 
Add  two  lettuces  finely  shred,  a pint  of  freshly- 
shelled  green  peas,  two  tea-apoonfula  of  salt, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  aimmer  all 
gently  together  another  hour.  Serve  the  meat 
on  a hot  dish  with  the  gravy  poured  over  it, 
and  send  boiled  rice  to  table  on  a separate  dish. 
If  liked,  one  or  more  cucumbers,  pared,  freed 
from  seeds,  and  sliced,  may  be  stewed  in  the 
gravy  as  well  as  the  peas.  Boiled  bacon  should 
be  sent  to  table  with  it.  Time  to  stew  the  veal, 
about  two  hours  or  more,  according  to  size. 
Probable  cost,  four  pounds  at  5d.  per  pound, 
five  pounds  at  6d.  per  pound,  six  pounds  at  7d. 
per  pound. 

Veal,  Knuckle  of,  Stewed  with 
Macaroni. — Break  the  shank-bone  of  a small 
knuckle  of  veal,  wash  it  well,  and  put  it  into  a 
stewpan  with  a shallot  or  a small  onion,  and  a 
little  pepper,  salt,  and  pounded  mace.  Cover 
with  stock  or  water,  and  let  it  simmer  for  an  hour 
and  a half.  Throw  half  a pound  of  macaroni 
into  it,  and  let  it  simmer  till  tender,  when  it 
will  be  ready  for  serving.  If  preferred,  the  sauce 
may  be  thickened  and  will  be  much  improved 
by  boiling  with  it  for  the  last  ten  minutes  a 
table-spoonful  of  ground  rice  mixed  smoothly 
with  milk ; a little  cream  may  be  added  to  enrich 
it.  Time,  two  hours.  Probable  cost,  veal,  5d. 
to  7d.  per  pound. 

Veal,  Knuckle  of,  Stewed  with 
Rice. — Put  a small  knuckle  of  veal  into  a 
stewpan  just  large  enough  to  contain  it.  If 
too  large,  so  much  water  will  be  needed  that 
the  veal  will  be  rendered  insipid.  Cover  with 
stock  or  water,  throw  a tea-spoonful  of  salt 
into  it,  let  the  liquor  boil,  skim  carefully,  and 
simmer  gently  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Throw  into  it  half  a pound  of  well- washed  rice, 
and  let  all  stew  gently  together  till  the  meat 
and  the  rice  are  tender.  Half  an  hour  before 
it  is  taken  up,  season  the  preparation  with  mace 
and  cayenne,  and  add  a little  more  salt  if 
required.  Send  boiled  bacon  and  parsley  and 
butter  to  table  with  the  veal.  Time  to  stew 
the  veal,  two  hours  to  two  hours  and  a half — 
half  an  hour  to  the  pound. 

Veal  Liver  Pat6  (to  be  eaten  cold).— 
Take  one  pound  of  calf's  liver  and  ten  ounces 
of  fat  bacon.  Mince  these  first  separately,  and 
afterwards  together,  and  season  the  mixture 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  pounded  mace.  Add  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  chopped  parsley,  two  ounces 
of  finely-minced  lean  ham,  and  a moderate- 
sized onion  that  has  been  sliced  and  browned  in 
fat.  Mix  these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  mix 
with  them  first  the  beaten  yolks,  and  afterwards 
the  well-whisked  whites  of  two  eggs.  Line  a 
mould  with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon,  put  in  tho 
mince,  place  slices  of  bacon  on  the  top,  and 
bake  the  pate  very  gradually  in  a gentle  oven. 
When  it  is  done  enough  it  can  be  easily  pierced 
quite  through  with  a skewer.  Let  it  get  cold, 
turn  it  upon  a dish,  and  garnish  with  parsley. 
Carve  it  in  slices. 

Veal,  Loin  of—  The  loin  is  generally 
considered  the  prime  joint  of  veal  for  roasting. 


It  is  frequently  divided,  and  then  there  is  the 
kidney  end  and  the  chump  end.  The  chump 
end  is  sometimes  stuffed,  but  if  this  is  not  done 
forcemeat  balls  should  be  served  with  it.  A 
loin  of  veal  is  frequently  stewed  also,  and  in 
winter-time  is  excellent. 


Veal,  Loin  of  (a  la  creme).— Prepare  and 
roast  a loin  of  veal  in  the  usual  way.  About 
a quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  is  done  enough 
take  up  the  dripping- tin,  put  a clean  dish  in  its 
place,  and  baste  the  veal  continually  with  boil- 
ing cream.  This  will  impart  to  its  surface  a 
rich  brown  coating  of  delicious  flavour.  Dish 
the  veal,  and  in  doing  so  handle  it  carefully,  for 
fear  of  injuring  its  surface.  Pour  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  boiling  water  into  the  dish  over 
which  it  was  basted,  and  in  this  stir  the  brown 
gravy  which  has  dropped  from  the  joint,  and 
add  it  to  half  a pint  of  good  white  sauce. 
Pour  some  of  this  round  the  veal,  and  serve  the 
rest  in  a tureen.  Ham,  tongue,  or  pickled  pork 
will  be  needed  as  an  accompaniment. 


Veal,  Loin  of  (au  bechamel). — Take  a 
loin  of  veal,  and  have  it  boned  entirely  by  the 
butcher.  Take  out  tho  kidney,  remove  some  of 
the  fat,  and  put  the  kidney  back  in  its  place. 
Sprinkle  a little  pepper  and  salt  over  the  veal, 
roll  in  and  skewer  the  flap  to  give  the  joint 
a good  shape,  and  put  a buttered  paper  round 
the  meat.  Roast  before  a clear  fire,  and  baste 
liberally.  Ten  minutes  before  taking  up  the 
meat  remove  the  paper,  sprinkle  a little  salt 
upon  the  meat,  and  let  it  brown.  Send  be- 
chamel sauce  to  table  in  a tureen.  Serve  boiled 
ham  or  bacon  on  a separate  dish.  Time  to 
roast  the  loin,  two  hours  to  two  hours  and 
a half,  or  twenty-five  minutes  to  the  pound. 
Probable  cost,  lid.  per  pound. 

Veal,  Loin  of  (au  bechamel— Cold  Meat 
Cookery).— Take  the  remains  of  a dressed  loin 
of  veal.  Cut  off  the  meat,  mince  finely,  and 
season  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  grated  lemon- 
rind.  Wrap  the  loin  in  oiled  paper,  place  it 
in  the  oven,  and  heat  throughout.  Moisten 
the  mince  with  bechamel,  and  make  it  quite 
hot.  Dish  it,  put  the  loin  over  it,  pour  about  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  bechamel  upon  it,  and 
serve  immediately.  Fried  or  boiled  bacon 
should  be  sent  to' table  with  this  dish.  Tune, 
about  one  hour  and  a half  to  heat  the  joint. 


Veal,  Loin  of,  Boiled— It  is  not  often 
that  tho  loin  of  veal  is  boiled  whole,  as  it  is 
always  best  to  finish  it  the  day  on  which  it  is 
dressed,  because  cold  boiled  veal  is  not  a par- 
ticularly relishing  dish.  Nevertheless,  to  inva- 
lids and  persons  of  delicate  taste  boiled  veal  is 
sometimes  more  acceptable  than  roast  ical. 
Tho  best  end  of  the  loin,  with  the  kidney  lert 
in,  is  excellent,  and  should  be  served  with 
oyster  or  well-made  white  sauce.  The  chump 
end  mav  be  accompanied  by  parsley  and  butter. 
A loin  of  veal  should  be  boiled  just  like  a fillet 
of  veal,  though  on  account  of  its  being  ess 
solid  it  will  not  need  to  be  boiled  quite  so  long. 
A piece  weighing  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  wiU 
need  tosimmor  from  two  hours  and  a quarter  to 
two  hours  and  a half. 

Veal,  Loin  of,  Braised.-Take  ima 

pounds  of  the  chump  end  of  a lorn  o.  rear. 
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Take  out  the  bone,  and  fill  the  cavity  with  good 
veal  forcemeat.  If  liked,  this  may  bo  omitted. 
Bind  tightly  with  string,  then  put  it  in  a 
stewpan  with  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  turn  it 
about  till  it  is  lightly  and  equally  coloured  all 
■over.  Lay  some  slices  of  bacon  over  it,  and 
add  the  bones  and  trimmings  of  the  veal,  a 
largo  carrot,  an  onion  sliced,  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  whole  pepper,  a 
’ blade  of  mace,  and  a little  salt.  Four  over 
all  a quart  of  stock,  and  simmer  tho  veal  as 
■ gently  as  possible,  basting  frequently  with  the 
liquor  till  it  is  tender.  Take  it  up,  and  put  it 
in  the  oven  to  keep  hot.  Strain  the  gravy, 
skim  the  fat  from  the  surface,  and  boil  quickly 
till  it  is  considerably  reduced.  Put  it  on  a dish, 
glaze  with  part  of  the  gravy,  and  stir  into 
the  rest  an  anchovy,  a spoonful  of  capers,  and  a 
glassful  of  light  wine.  Dressed  sorrel,  spinach, 
or  endive  may  be  served  on  a separate  dish. 
Time  to  simmer  the  veal,  two  hours. 

Veal,  Loin  of,  Braised  (superlative). 
— Take  the  best  end  of  a loin  of  veal  weighing 
about  eight  pounds,  and  trim  it  square.  Cut 
the  flap  slightly,  and  in  the  incision  thus  made 
just  over  the  ends  of  the  bones  place  some  nice 
veal  forcemeat.  Fasten  securely  with  skewers 
and  string.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a braising- 
pan  with  sliced  vegetables,  and  lay  the  veal  on 
this ; pour  in  as  much  stock  or  water  as  will 
just  reach  the  surface  of  the  veal.  Lay  a round 
of  oiled  paper  on  the  top,  if  possible  put  some 
live  embers  in  the  lid  of  the  pan,  and  braise  the 
meat  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  is  quite  tender. 
Baste  frequently  with  its  liquor.  When  done 
enough,  take  it  up,  drain  it,  and  put  it  in  the 
oven  to  keep  hot.  Strain  the  gravy,  skim  the 
fat  from  it,  and  boil  quickly  till  it  is  much 
reduced  and  begins  to  thicken,  then  glaze  the 
meat  with  it.  Place  the  meat  on  a dish,  and 
garnish  with  dressed  vegetables,  arranging 
these  so  that  the  colours  will  contrast  one  with 
another.  Cauliflowers,  carrots,  turnips,  mush- 
rooms, tomatoes,  lettuces,  asparagus,  sorrel,  en- 
dive, and  spinach  may  all  be  served  with 
braised  loin  of  veal  and  mushrooms.  Tomato, 
white  Italian,  or  brown  sauce  may  accom- 
pany it.  Time  to  braise  the  veal,  three  hours. 
Probable  cost,  loin  of  veal,  lid.  per  pound. 

Veal,  Loin  of,  Chump  End,  Roasted. 

— Make  an  incision  in  tho  skin  round  the  thick 
part  of  the  joint  with  a sharp  knife,  and  in 
this  put  some  good  veal  forcemeat.  Grease  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  wrap  it  round  the  joint, 
then  put  it  down  before  a clear  fire,  and  rather 
close  to  it.  At  the  end  of  a quarter  pf  an  hour 
withdraw  it  to  a distance,  and  let  it  roast  very 
gently  till  done  enough.  Baste  liberally.  Half 
an  hour  before  it  is  taken  up  remove  the  paper, 
dredge  a little  flour  upon  it,  and  sprinkle  over 
it  a little  salt  and  tho  strained  juice  of  a lemon. 
Let  tho  veal  brown  brightly.  Mix  a slice  of 
butter  very  smoothly  with  a dessert-spoonful 
of  flour.  Pour  upon  this  a cupful  of  boiling 
water,  add  a little  salt,  and  boil  tho  sauce  for  a 
few  minutes.  Pour  tho  fat  out  of  tho  dripping- 
tin,  leaving  the  brown  gravy  untouched.  Stir 
the  molted  butter  into  this,  strain  it  into  tho 
saucepan,  and  again  let  it  boil.  Put  the  veal 
on  a dish  tho  broad  side  downwards.  Pour  part 


j of  the  gravy  over  it ; put  the  rest  in  a tureen, 
I and  servo  immediately.  Send  a cut  lemon  to 
j table  on  a plate,  and  let  boiled  tongue,  ham, 
bacon,  or  pickled  pork  accompany  tho  veal. 
Time  to  roast  tho  veal,  twenty-five,  minutes  to 
the  i)o und.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  per  pound. 

Veal,  Loin  of— Kidney  End  — 
Roasted. — Place  a piece  of  buttered  paper 
round  the  lean  part  of  the  loin,  being  careful 
to  cover  the  kidney  entirely  with  its  fat.  Hang 
the  veal  close  to  a good  fire.  At  the  end  of 
twenty  minutes  draw  it  back  a little,  and  roast 
gently,  basting  frequently  until  done  enough. 
Half  an  hour  before  it  is  taken  up  remove  the 
paper,  dredge  a little  flour  upon  the  veal,  and 
sprinkle  over  it  the  strained  juice  of  a lemon 
and  a little  salt.  Continue  to  baste  until  it  is 
brightly  browned.  Make  a little  brown  sauce 
according  to  the  instructions  given  for  roasting 
the  chump  end  of  a loin  of  veal.  Toast  a 
round  of  bread  on  both  sides.  Put  it  on  a hot 
dish,  and  place  the  veal  upon  it,  with  the  kidney 
resting  on  the  toast.  Pour  a little  of  the  gravy 
over  the  meat,  serve  the  rest  in  a tureen,  and 
send  a cut  lemon  to  table  on  a plate.  Bacon, 
ham,  or  tongue  should  be  served  with  this  dish. 
Time  to  roast  the  veal,  twenty-eight  minutes  to 
the  pound.  Probable  cost,  lid.  per  pound. 

V eal,  Loin  of,  Roast.— It  is  by  no  means 
a general  practice  to  stuff  a loin  of  veal,  but  it 
is  one  which  can  be  highly  recommended,  as  it 
greatly  improves  the  joint.  Make  an  incision 
in  the  flap  or  skirt  of  the  loin,  and  into  the 
cavity  thus  made,  just  over  the  ends  of  the  bones, 
put  some  good  veal  forcemeat.  Roll  in  the  flap 
to  cover  the  kidney-fat,  and  skewer  it  down, 
or  bind  with  string.  Wrap  the  loin  in  well- 
greased  sheets  of  paper,  and  put  it  down  at  a 
moderate  distance  before  a clear  fire.  Baste 
liberally.  Half  an  hour  before  it  is  done  enough 
take  away  the  paper,  and  let  the  veal  brown. 
If  the  paper  is  not  put  on,  the  joint  must  be 
well  dredged  with  flour  soon  after  it  is  put  to 
the  fire.  When  done  enough,  put  the  veal  on  a 
hot  dish,  and  pour  either  clear  brown  gravy  or 
good  brown  sauce  over  it.  Garnish  the  dish 
with  sliced  lemon  and  fried  forcemeat  balls. 
Ham,  tongue,  bacon,  or  pickled  pork  should  be 
served  with  it.  In  some  places  egg  sauce  and 
brown  gravy  are  served  with  roast  veaL  If  the 
loin  is  a very  large  one,  the  kidney  should  be 
skewered  back  for  a while  to  ensure  its  being 
sufficiently  dressed.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  joint  is  hung  before  the  fire  in  such  a way 
that  both  ends  will  be  equally  done.  Time, 
a large  loin  of  veal,  about  three  hours.  Pro- 
bablo  cost,  lid.  per  pound. 

Veal,  Loin  of,  Steamed  (a  German 
recipe).— Bone  a loin  of  veal,  remove  the  kid 
neys,  and  trim  away  the  superfluous  fat 
Spread  a layer  of  veal  forcemeat  over  tho  innei* 
side  of  tho  veal,  then  roll  it,  and  bind  with 
twine  to  keep  it  in  shape.  Dissolve  a slice  of 
butter  in  a saucepan,  put  in  tho  veal,  and  turn 
it  about  over  the  fire  till  it  is  equally  and 
lightly  browned  all  over.  Put  with  it  a sliced 
carrot,  a small  onion,  two  bay-leaves,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt.  Pour  a tea-cupful  of 
stock  over  it,  cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  lot 
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the  roal  steam  gently  till  tender.  Take  up  the 
veal,  strain  and  skim  the  gravy,  stir  into  it  a 
cupful  of  sour  cream  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
bruised  capers.  Let  it  boil,  and  pour  it  over 
tho  moat.  If  liked,  tho  kidneys  may  be  browned 
and  steamed  with  the  veal.  Time  to  steam  the 
veal,  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours. 

Veal,  Loin  of,  Stewed,  Plain.— Take 
tho  chump  end  of  a moderate-sized  loin  of  veal ; 
put  it  into  a stowpan  with  a slice  of  fresh 
butter,  and  turn  it  about  until  it  is  lightly  and 
equally  browned.  Pour  Qver  it  boiling  stock  or 
water  to  half  its  depth,  and  add  two  sliced 
carrots,  two  smali  onions,  and  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs.  Let  it  simmer  gently  for  an  hour, 
carefully  removing  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Turn 
it  upon  the  other  Bide,  and  simmer  another 
hour.  Dish  the  joint.  Skim  the  gravy,' pour 
some  of  it  over  the  veal,  and  send  the  rest  to 
table  in  a tureen.  Ham,  bacon,  or  pickled  pork 
should  accompany  this  dish.  Time,  two  hours. 
Probable  cost,  chump  end  of  a loin  of  veal,  lOd. 
per  pound. 

Veal,  Loin  of,  Stewed,  Superior.— 

Take  the  chump  end  of  a loin  of  veal  weighing 
about  seven  pounds,  and  let  the  butcher  bone  it. 
Fill  the  cavity  thus  made  with  good  veal  force- 
meat, and  bind  the  meat  into  a good  form  with 
tape.  Put  it  into  a stewpan  with  half  a pound 
of  bacon  cut  into  slices,  two  carrots,  two  onions, 
each  stuck  with  a clove,  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  a few  outer  sticks  of  celery,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  peppercorns,  a blade  of  mace,  and 
half  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon.  Half  a dozen 
mushrooms  may  be  added  if  liked,  and  will  be 
an  improvement.  Barely  cover  the  ingredients 
with  veal  stock,  and  let  all  simmer  gently  till 
the  veal  is  tender.  Draw  the  saucepan  on  one 
side,  and  take  out  as  much  of  the  stock  as  will 
be  needed  for  sauce.  Thicken  this  with  white 
thickening  or  with  a little  butter  rolled  in 
flour.  Place  the  veal  on  a dish,  garnish  with 
the  bacon,  pour  the  sauce  over,  and  serve. 
Time  to  simmer  the  veal,  two  hours.  Probable 
cost,  veal,  lOd.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  six  or 
seven  persons. 

Veal,  Loin  of,  Stuffed  and  Braised 

(to  eat  cold).— Take  a loin  of  veal  with  two 
neck-bones.  Bone  it,  and  stuff  with  good 
veal  forcemeat.  Wrap  the  sides  round  the 
forcemeat,  skewer  tho  joint  firmly,  and  bind 
with  tape,  keeping  it  as  oblong  as  possible. 
Wrap  it  in  a napkin,  tie  the  ends  securely,  and 
tie  tho  meat  also  across  in  two  or  three  places  to 
keep  it  in  shape.  Place  it  on  a bed  of  sliced 
vegetables  in  a braising-pan,  cover  with  as  much 
stock  as  will  barely  reach  to  tho  edge  of  the 
surface  of  the  veal,  close  the  stewpan,  and  boil 
and  simmer  the  voal  very  gently  for  four  hours. 
Take  the  stewpan  from  the  fire,  but  do  not  take 
out  tho  veal  until  tho  liquor  is  cool.  Remove 
tho  napkin,  tio  tho  meat  in  a clean  one,  put  over 
it  a dish  with  a heavy  weight  upon  it,  and  let 
it  remain  until  the  next  day.  Trim  neatly, 
brush  over  with  liquid  glaze,  and  garnish 
with  aspic  jelly,  parsley.  &c.  This  dish  will  be 
much  improved  if  three  or  four  truffles  finely 
minced,  a little  red  tongue,  and  tho  veal  kid- 
ney finely  minced,  bo  added  to  tho  forcomoat. 
Time  to  braise  tho  veal,  four  hours. 


Veal,  Marbled.— Cut  into  thin  slices  a 
dried  tongue  which  has  been  skinned  and 
boiled  in  tho  usual  way.  Pound  these  in  a 
mortar  with  a little  butter  and  a seasoning  of 
pepper  and  pounded  mace.  Mince  and  pound 
separately  an  equal  weight  with  the  tongue  of 
cold  roast  veal,  and  season  this  with  salt  and 
cayenne.  Spread  a layer  of  the  veal  in  the 
bottom  of  a potting-pan,  put  the  tongue  on  it 
in  large  lumps,  leaving  a space  between  each 
lump,  and  fill  up  tho  empty  spaces  with  veal. 
Press  the  meat  closely  into  the  pan.  Pour 
clarified  butter  over  to  the  thickness  of  lialf 
an  inch,  and  keep  the  preparation  in  a cool 
place  till  wanted. 

Veal,  Minced. — Take  the  remains  of  cold 
dressed  veal  free  from  skin,  bone,  and  fat. 
Mince  finely,  and  put  it  aside.  Put  the  brown 
skin,  the  bones,  and  trimmings  into  a saucepan 
with  a little  salt  and  pepper,  a pinch  of  grated 
nutmeg,  and  a piece  of  thin  lemon-rind.  Pour 
over  these  as  much  stock  or  water  as  will  cover 
them,  and  let  the  gravy  simmer  till  it  is  strong 
and  pleasantly  flavoured.  Strain  the  sauce,  and. 
supposing  there  is  a pound  and  a half  of  meat, 
stir  into  it  a little  more  seasoning  if  needed, 
half  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream  or  milk,  and  a 
small  piece  of  white  thickening,  or  about  an 
ounce  of  butter  rubbed  in  flour.  When  tho  sauce 
is  smooth  and  thick  put  in  the  minced  veal,  and 
let  it  simmer  very  gently  indeed  till  it  is  quite 
hot,  but  it  must  not  boil  or  it  will  be  hard. 
Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and  garnish  with  toasted 
sippets.  If  brown  gravy  is  preferred  to  white, 
the  cream  must  be  omitted,  and  the  gravy  must 
be  thickened  with  brown  thickening,  or  if  this 
is  not  at  hand  flour  and  butter  may  be  used, 
and  a few  drops  of  sugar  browning  be  added. 
An  onion  with  two  cloves  stuck  into  it  should 
then  be  stewed  with  the  gravy,  and  a glassful  of 
port  or  claret  may  be  added  if  liked.  Fried 
rashers  of  bacon  should  accompany  this  dish. 
Time,  an  hour  and  - a half  to  draw  the  gravy  ; 
half  an  hour  to  simmer  the  mince  in  the  gravy. 

Veal,  Minced,  and  Macaroni.— Soak 

half  a pound  of  macaroni  in  water  for  an  hour, 
then  put  it  into  salted  water,  and  boil  gently 
till  tender.  Whilst  it  is  boiling  cut  about  a 
pound  and  a half  of  cold  roast  veal  into  thin 
slices  free  from  fat,  skin,  and  bone.  Mince 
the  meat  finely  with  a quarter  of  its  weight  in 
ham  (if  this  is  to  be  had) ; season  tho  mince 
with  salt,  white  pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  and 
grated  lemon-rind,  and  add  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  bread-crumbs.  Bind  the  mixture 
together  with  one  or  two  eggs.  Butter  a 
mould,  drain  tho  macaroni,  and  wind  it  round 
and  round  the  inside.  Put  the  minco  in  the 
centre,  place  a dish  on  tho  top  of  the  mould, 
and  steam  tho  preparation  over  boiling  water. 
Turn  it  upon  a dish,  and  serve  with  brown 
gravy  made  from  tho  bones  and  trimmings  of 
the  veal  and  1mm  poured  round,  but  not  upon 
it.  Time  to  boil  tho  macaroni,  varying  with 
the  quantity;  to  steam  the  preparation,  half  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold 
meat,  8d.  Sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Veal,  Minced,  and  Macaroni  (another 
wny).— Soak  and  boil  the  macaroni  as  before. 
Minco  und  flavour  the  veal,  and  mix  with  it 
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a.  table-spoonful  of  flour.  Cleanse,  peel,  and 
slice  three  fresh  truffles.  Dissolve  an  ounce 
of  butter  in  a saucepan,  put  in  tho  truffles,  and 
fry  them  gently  for  eight  minutes.  Poux-  over 
them  half  a pint  of  good  gravy  and  tho  minced 
veal,  and  let  them  simmer  as  gently  as  possible 
for  half  an  hour.  Add  a dessert-spoonful  of 
lemon-juice  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sherry; 
turn  the  preparation  into  a mould  lined  with 
macaroni,  and  steam  as  in  the  last  recipe. 

Veal,  Minced  and  Scalloped.— To 

prepare  this  dish  two  or  three  scallop-shells 
are  necessary,  or  small  dishes  or  saucers  may 
be  used  instead.  Cleanse  the  shells,  and  butter 
them  thickly.  Mince  the  veal,  and  season 
in  the  usual  way,  then  moisten  and  simmer  it 
for  three  or  four  minutes  in  some  good  gravy 
drawn  from  the  bones.  Put  a heaped  table- 
spoonful of  the  mince  into  each  shell.  Cover 
it  with  seasoned  bread-crumbs,  lay  little  pieces 
of  butter  here  and  there  on  the  top,  and  brown 
the  surface  in  a Dutch  oven  before  a clear 
fire.  Serve  the  preparation  in  the  shells,  which 
should  be  neatly  placed  on  a hot  dish  covered 
with  a folded  napkin. 

Veal,  Minced,  Moulded.— Cut  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  cold  roast  veal  free  from 
bone,  skin,  and  fat  into  thin  slices,  and  mince 
it  finely  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  lean  ham 
and  a table-spoonful  of  bread-crumbs.  Add  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  finely-chopped  onion  (this, 
however,  may  be  omitted),  a pinch  of  grated 
lemon-rind,  a pinch  of  grated  nutmeg,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt.  Mix  these  ingredients 
thoroughly,  and  bind  the  mixture  together 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Butter  a mould,  put 
in  the  mince,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
When  done  enough  turn  it  upon  a hot  dish, 
and  pour  round,  but  not  over  it,  some  good 
brown  gravy  made  of  the  bones  and  trimmings 
of  the  veal.  Garnish  with  sippets,  and  send 
fried  bacon  to  table  on  a separate  dish.  Time 
to  bake  the  preparation,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold 
meat,  4d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Veal,  Minced,  with  Fowl.— The  white 
flesh  of  a boiled  or  roast  fowl  is  very  good 
mixed  with  minced  veal.  It  should  be  seasoned 
and  flavoured  in  the  same  way.  A little  lean 
ham  is  always  an  improvement  to  this  dish. 

Veal,  Minced,  with  Poached  Eggs. 

—Cut  the  lean  meat  from  the  bones,  and  mince 
it  finely  with  a small  portion  of  lean  ham,  if  it 
is  to  be  had.  Break  up  the  bones,  and  stow 
them  in  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them, 
with  a carrot,  an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves, 
throe  or  four  outer  sticks  of  celery,  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Sim- 
mer the  gravy  for  an  horn-  or  more,  strain, 
sk’.m  it,  thicken  with  white  thickening  or 
with  flour  and  butter  kneaded  togethor,  and 
add  a little  milk  or  cream.  Stir  tho  sauce  over 
the  fire  till  it  is  smooth  and  thick,  pour  half  of 
it  into  another  saucepan,  and  add  the  minced 
veal  to  tho  remainder.  Let  it  remain  on  tho 
fire  till  tho  veal  is  thoroughly  hot.  It  must 
not  boil  or  the  meat  will  be  hard;  caro  must  bo 
taken,  too,  to  keep  it  from  burning.  Pile  the 
mince  in  the  centre  of  a dish,  lay  poached  eggs 
upon  it,  and  garnish  it  round  with  small  rolls 


of  thin  fried  bacon.  Pour  a little  of  the  sauce 
which  was  kept  aside  over  the  mince,  and  send 
the  rest  to  table  in  a tureen.  Time,  one  hour 
and  a half  to  stew  tho  gravy. 

Veal,  Minced,  with.  Potatoes  (a  plain 
family  dish). — Take  the  remains  of  cold  dressed 
veal.  Freo  the  lean  part  entirely  from  skin, 
bone,  and  fat,  and  mince  it  finely.  Stew  the 
bones  and  trimmings  with  as  much  cold  water 
as  wdll  cover  them  to  a strong  gravy.  Mix 
with  the  minced  veal  an  equal  quantity  (or 
more  if  liked)  of  cold  boiled  potatoes.  Put 
the  mixture  into  a saucepan,  moisten  with  a 
little  of  tho  gravy,  and  add  pepper  and  salt  as 
required.  Dredge  a little  flour  into  the  mince, 
dissolve  a slice  of  fresh  butter  in  it,  and  let  it 
simmer  over  a moderate  fire  till  it  is  thoroughly 
hot.  Stir-  occasionally  to  keep  it  from  burn- 
ing. Time,  half  an  hour  to  heat  the  mince. 

Veal,  Neapolitan  Turnovers  of. — 

Cut  half  a pound  of  dressed  lean  veal  and  two 
ounces  of  dressed  ham  (fat  and  lean  together), 
into  thin  slices,  and  mince  these  finely.  Dis- 
solve a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut  in  a 
saucepan,  and  fry  in  it  a finely-minced  shallot 
and  a dessert-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley. 
Drain  these,  and  put  them  in  a mortar  with  the 
minced  meat,  a table-spoonful  of  grated  Par- 
mesan, a pinch  of  cayenne,  a pinch  of  grated 
nutmeg,  and  a salt-spoonful  of  white  pepper. 
Pound  these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  whilst 
pounding  add  gradually  a table-spoonful  of 
strong  stock  which  is  a jelly  when  cold,  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  sherry,  a salt-spoonful  of 
essence  of  anchovy,  and  a well-beaten  egg. 
Have  ready  some  good  pastry  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  rolled  to  the  thickness  of  a 
shilling.  Cut  this  into  pieces  three  inches 
square,  and  lay  a spoonful  of  the  forcemeat  on 
one  corner  of  each.  Turn  the  comers  over, 
moisten  the  edges  with  beaten  egg,  and  press 
them  together  to  make  them  stick.  Put  a 
quart  of  water  into  a saucepan,  throw  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt  into  it,  and  let  it  boil.  Drop 
the  turnovers  into  it,  and  let  them  simmer  for 
five  minutes.  Drain  them,  and  put  them  into 
a dish.  Have  ready  prepared  some  good  stock 
made  by  simmering  the  bones  and  trimmings 
of  the  veal,  with  a carrot,  an  onion,  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  and  as  much  water  as  will  cover 
it.  Strain  this  stock,  skim  the  fat  from  it,  and 
put  half  a pint  of  it  into  a saucepan  with  a 
wine-glassful  of  light  wine,  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  grated  Parmesan,  a slice  of  butter,  a tea- 
spoonful of  ketchup,  a spoonful  of  mustard,  and 
another  of  essence  of  anchovy.  Stir  tho  gravy 
over  the  firo  for  five  minutes,  pour  it  over  the 
turnovers,  sprinkle  a little  grated  cheese  on  the 
surface,  and  bake  the  turnovers  in  a quick 
oven.  Serve  them  on  the  dish  in  which  they 
they  were  baked.  Tho  pastry  should  bo  made 
fully  three  hours  beforo  it  is  used,  and  kept  in 
a cool  place  till  wanted.  It  may  bo  made  by 
mixing  half  a salt-spoonful  of  salt  with  six 
ounces  of  baked  flour,  then  rubbing  into  this 
ono  ounce  of  butter,  and  working  into  the  mix- 
ture tho  yolks  of  three  eggs  beaton  up  with 
a wme-glassful  of  cold  water. 

Veal,  Nock  of. — The  best,  end  of  the 
neck  is  generally  chosen  for  roasting,  and  is 
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excellent  served  with  forcemeat  halls  round  it, 
though  it  is  not  usual  to  stuff  it  with  force- 
meat. It  is  also  very  good  braised  or  stewed. 
The  scrag  end  of  the  neck  should  be  made  into 
a pie  or  used  for  broth.  Probable  cost,  best  end, 
lid.  large,  Is.  small;  scrag  end,  from  7d.  per 
pound,  according  to  size. 

Veal,  Neck  Of  (a  la  Creme). — Take  the 
best  ond  of  a neck  of  veal.  Loosen  the  flesh 
from  the  ends  of  tho  bones.  Cut  the  bones 
short  to  make  the  joint  as  square  as  possible, 
then  fold  and  skewer  tho  flank  underneath. 
Wrap  the  joint  in  oiled  paper,  fasten  it  upon 
the  spit,  and  put  it  down  at  a moderate  distance 
from  a clear  fire.  Baste  liberally.  Remove 
tho  paper,  and  baste  the  joint  with  a pint  of 
good  white  sauce  or  with  cream.  This  will 
impart  to  the  surface  of  tho  veal  a rich  brown 
appearance  and  a delicious  flavour.  Servo  the 
veal  on  a hot  dish,  pour  white  sauce  round  it, 
and  send  a little  more  to  table  in  a tureen.  If 
liked,  white  mushroom  sauce  may  be  served 
with  the  veal,  as  well  as  or  instead  of  bechamel. 
Some  cooks  before  roasting  the  veal  let  it  lie  in 
nil  for  a couple  of  hours,  with  a little  pepper, 
salt,  and  powdered  sweet  herbs  sprinkled  over 
it.  Time  to  roast  the  veal,  two  hours  to  two 
hours  and  a quarter,  or  twenty-five  minutes  to 
the  pound.  Probable  cost,  lid.  or  Is.  per 
pound. 

Veal,  Neck  of,  Braised.— Take  about 
four  pounds  of  the  best  end  of  a neck  of  veal. 
Cut  off  the  long  bones,  and  saw  off  the  chine 
bone.  Put  in  the  bottom  of  a braising-pan  a 
sliced  carrot,  an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay-leaf, 
and  a few  sticks  of  celery,  with  two  or  three 
slices  of  lean  bacon  or  ham.  Add  the  bones  and 
trimmings  of  the  veal  with  the  scrag  end  of  the 
neck  if  it  is  not  wanted  for  other  purposes. 
Pour  in  a little  stock  or  water,  as  much  as  will 
almost,  but  not  quite,  cover  the  veal.  Set  the 
pan  over  a slow  fire,  and  let  its  contents  simmer 
very  gently  till  the  veal  is  tender.  Strain  the 
liquor,  and  boil  half  of  it  quickly  till  it  begins 
to  thicken.  With  this  glaze  the  meat  until  it 
lias  a bright  glossy  appearance.  Thicken  the 
remainder  with  a small  piece  of  brown  thicken- 
ing, or  with  flour  and  butter  kneaded  together 
and  stirred  quickly  over  the  fire  until  tho  paste 
is  brown.  Boil  tho  sauce  till  smooth,  skim 
well,  stir  the  juice  of  an  orange  or  lemon  into 
it,  and  servo  with  the  meat.  Dressed  vege- 
tables, such  as  peas,  onions,  carrots,  potatoes, 
spinach,  sorrel,  endive,  and  asparagus,  may  be 
served  with  the  veal,  and  part  of  these  may  be 
used  to  garnish  the  dish.  If  liked,  rice  boiled 
for  curry  and  with  curry  sauco  poured  over  it 
may  be  sent  to  table  as  an  accompaniment. 
Time,  from  an  hour  and  three  quarters  to  two 
hours  to  stow  tho  veal.  Probuble  cost,  1 Id.  or 
Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Veal,  Neck  of,  Braised  (a  la  Barbaric'). 
Braise  tho  best  ond  of  a neck  of  veal  accord- 
ing to  tho  instructions  already  given,  and  be- 
fore doing  so  lard  it  with  strips  of  truffles  {nee 
Veal,  Lack  of,  Larded).  Put  bacon  over  the 
veal  in  the  pan  to  preservo  tho  colour  of  the 
moat,  and  send  Italian  sauco  to  table  as  an 
accompaniment. 


Veal,  Neck  of,  Larded.— To  lard  a 
neck  of  veal,  first  trim  it  by  shortening  the  long 
bones  and  sawing  off  the  chine  bone.  With 
a sharp  knifu  remove  the  skin  and  sinew  which 
cover  the  fillet,  leaving  the  bones  covered  with 
fat,  and  lard  tho  fillet  thus  bared  closely 
and  evenly  with  strips  of  fat  bacon.  After- 
wards braise  the  veal  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions already  given,  and  be  careful  that  the  j 
liquor  is  high  enough  only  to  touch  the  edge  of  | 
the  surface  of  the  veal,  and  that  it  does  not  cover 
tho  larding.  When  the  veal  is  tender,  take  it  up, 
and  keep  it  hot.  Strain  the  liquor,  skim  the 
fat  from  it,  and  boil  it  down  till  it  begins  to 
thicken.  Put  the  veal  in  the  oven,  and  baste 
constantly  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  till  it 
has  a bright  glossy  appearance.  Place  it  on  a 
dish,  and  send  good  brown  sauce  and  dressed 
vegetables  to  table  with  it. 

Veal,  Neck  of,  Roast.— Take  the  best 
end  of  a neck  of  veal,  saw  off  the  chine  bone, 
and  run  a strong  skewer  through  the  joint 
lengthwise,  wrap  in  buttered  paper,  and  tie  it  to 
the  spit.  If  the  joint  is  not  wrapped  in  paper, 
it  must  be  well  dredged  with  flour,  and  basted 
very  liberally  with  dripping  from  the  pan. 
Put  it  down  before  a clear  fire,  and  at  a suf- 
ficient distance  to  keep  it  from  being  scorched. 

A quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  joint  is  taken 
up,  remove  the  paper,  dredge  the  meat  with 
flour,  and  baste  with  a little  butter  dissolved 
in  a spoon.  Pour  the  fat  from  the  pan,  leaving 
the  brown  sediment  behind,  stir  into  it  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  thin  melted  butter,  and  add 
a little  salt ; then  strain  the  sauce  into  a sauce- 
pan, and  let  it  boil.  Put  the  joint  on  a hot  dish, 
pour  part  of  the  sauce  round  it,  and  send  the 
rest  to  table  in  a tureen.  Send  the  joint  to 
table  accompanied  by  bacon,  ham,  tongue,  or 
pickled  pork  on  a separate  dish,  and  with  a cut 
lemon  on  a plate.  Parsley  sauce,  onion  sauce, 
white  sauce,  and  rice  sauce  may  all  be  served 
with  roast  neck  of  veal.  Time  to  roast  the 
veal,  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours,  or 
twenty-five  minutes  to  the  pound.  Probable 
cost,  1 Id.  or  Is.  per  pound. 

Veal,  Neck  of,  Stewed.— Take  the  best 
end  of  a neck  of  veal.  Lard  it,  or  if  this  cannot 
be  conveniently  done,  cover  with  a thin  slice 
of  fat  bacon,  and  roast  it  for  one  hour.  Put  it 
into  a stewpan,  pour  a quart  of  stock  made 
from  bones  over  it,  and  add  a bunch  of  parsley, 
a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  two  onions  thinly 
sliced,  half  a dozen  mushrooms,  hulf  a tea- 
spoonful of  whole  pepper,  and  four  ounces  of 
picked  and  washed  rice.  Let  the  liquor  boil,  v 
then  draw  the  saucepan  to  the  side,  and  let  its 
contents  simmer  as  gently  as  possible  till  the 
meat  is  tender.  Put  tho  veal  on  a dish,  strain 
part  of  tho  gravy  over  it,  and  send  the  rest  to 
table  in  a tureen.  Garnish  with  the  boiled 
rice.  Time,  altogether,  two  hours.  Probable 
cost,  veal,  lid.  or  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Veal,  Norman  Haricot  of— Take  two 
pounds  and  a half  of  veal  chops.  Trim  them 
neatly,  free  them  almost  entirely  from  fat,  and 
brown  them  lightly  in  a little  butter.  Put  t hem 
into  a stewpan,  pour  over  them  a pint  ot  itoihng 
stock,  add  a bunch  of  parsley,  and  simmer  vory 
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gently  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Clean 
two  pounds  of  new  potatoes.  Let  them  boil 
up  once,  then  put  them  in  the  stewpan  above 
the  meat,  cover  closely,  and  simmer  again  until 
they  are  done  enough.  Before  serving  add 
salt  and  pepper  if  required.  Place  the  cutlets 
in  the  centre  of  a hot  dish,  and  put  the  potatoes 
round  them  with  any  other  vegetables  that 
may  have  been  cooked  for  the  purpose.  Young 
carrots,  green  peas,  or  cauliflowers  are  all  good. 
A slice  of  lean  ham  is  a great  improvement 
to  this  dish.  Time,  an  horn-  and  a quarter. 
Probable  cost,  3s.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Veal  Olive  Pie. — Take  the  remains  of  a 
dressed  fillet  of  veal.  Cut  the  meat  into  thin 
slices,  cover  these  with  pieces  of  bacon,  spread 
forcemeat  upon  them,  and  roll  them  firmly. 
Place  them  in  a pie-dish,  piling  them  high  in 
the  centre,  pour  over  them  a little  gravy  made 
from  the  bones  and  trimmings  of  the  veal  and 
thickened  with  brown  thickening.  Line  the 
edges  of  the  dish  with  pastry,  cover  with  the 
same,  and  bake  the  pie  in  a well-heated  oven. 
The  pie  will  of  course  be  much  better  if  the 
olives  are  made  with  fresh  veal.  Time  to  bake 
a moderate-sized  pie,  one  hour  to  one  hour  and 
a half. 

Veal  Olive  Pie  (superior).  — Make  the 
olives  according  to  the  instructions  given  in  the 
following  recipe  (see  Veal  Olives).  Place  them 
in  the  pie-dish,  piling  them  highest  in  the  centre, 
and  intersperse  amongst  them  a dozen  or  more 
forcemeat  balls  about  the  size  of  marbles,  the 
yolks  of  four  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  into  halves, 
eight  or  ten  stewed  mushrooms,  and  a pickled 
cucumber  sliced.  Pour  over  the  olives  some 
good  highly-seasoned  gravy  thickened  with 
brown  thickening  and  flavoured  with  lemon- 
juice  and  a glassful  of  sherry.  A little  cream 
may  be  added  if  liked.  Cover  the  pie  with 
good  pastry,  and  bake  it  in  a well-heated  oven. 
Time  to  bake  a moderate-sized  pie,  one  hour  to 
one  hour  and  a half. 

Veal  Olives.— Cut  half  a dozen  slices 
half  an  inch  thick,  seven  inches  long,  and 
four  inches  broad,  from  an  undressed  fillet  of 
veal.  Flatten  these  with  a chopper,  and  brush 
them  over  with  beaten  yolk  of  egg.  Lay  upon 
each  a thin  slice  of  fat  bacon  the  same  size 
as  the  veal,  brush  this  also  with  yolk  of  egg, 
and  spread  a layer  of  good  veal  forcemeat  over 
it.  Poll  each  piece  up  tightly,  and  bind  it  with 
twine.  Flour  the  olives,  or  if  preferred  brush 
them  with  egg,  and  roll  them  in  bread-crumbs. 
Melt  a little  dripping  in  a frying-pan,  put  in 
the  olives,  and  turn  them  about  till  they  aro 
lightly  browned  all  over.  Drain,  and  place 
them  closely  side  by  side  in  a saucepan  just 
large  enough  to  hold  them.  Pour  over  them 
as  much  boiling  gravy  as  will  cover  them,  and 
let  them  simmer  very  gently  till  done  enough. 
Lift  them  on  a dish,  strain  tho  gravy  over, 
and  garnish  with  slices  of  lemon  and  sprigs 
of  parsley.  Send  fried  bacon  to  tablo  on  a 
separate  dish.  Tho  gravy  in  which  tho  olives 
are  ^ to  be  stewed  may  bo  mado  as  follows : 
—Take  tho  bones  and  trimmings  of  tho  veal 
with  any  bones  of  poultry  that  there  may  bo ; 
break  them  into  small  pieces,  and  put  them 
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in  a stewpan  with  a slice  of  butter  or  drip- 
ping, two  sliced  onions,  a handful  of  parsley,  a 
blade  of  mace,  four  cloves,  and  six  or  eight 
peppercorns.  Shako  the  saucepan  over  the  fire 
till  the  ingredients  become  slightly  browned, 
then  pour  in  gradually  a quart  of  hot  water. 
Let  this  boil,  and  thicken  with  a lump  of 
brown  thickening.  Failing  this,  mix  a table- 
spoonful of  flour  smoothly  with  a little  cold 
water  in  a basin.  Stir  a portion  of  tho  boiling 
liquor  with  this,  and  add  it  to  the  rest.  Add 
also  a table-spoonful  of  ketchup  and  as  much 
sugar  browning  as  will  make  the  gravy  of  a 
good  colour.  Cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and 
let  its  contents  simmer  gently  till  the  gravy  is 
strong  and  pleasantly  flavoured.  Strain  the 
sauce,  let  it  cool  a short  time,  clear  it  from  fat, 
stir  in  some  salt,  let  it  boil,  and  it  will  be  ready 
for  use.  If  there  are  no  bones  from  the  veal,  one 
pennyworth  of  fresh  bones  or  half  a pound  of 
lean  beef  or  veal  may  be  used  instead.  Time, 
one  hour  and  a half  to  simmer  the  bones,  two 
hours  to  stew  the  olives.  Probable  cost,  veal, 
Is.  Id.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

Veal  Olives  (another  way).  — Cut  five 
slices  of  veal  six  inches  long,  four  wide,  and  as 
thin  as  possible,  from  the  fillet,  and  an  equal 
number  of  exceedingly  thin  slices  of  bacon  of 
the  same  shape  and  size.  Fatten  the  veal  with 
a chopper,  spread  a portion  of  the  forcemeat 
upon  it,  and  cover  this  with  the  bacon.  Poll  the 
olives  firmly,  and  fasten  them  with  a skewer, 
or  bind  them  with  twine.  Flour  them,  or  if 
preferred  dip  them  twice  in  beaten  egg  and 
bread-crumbs.  Brown  them  in  a little  fat,  put 
them  side  by  side  in  a small  stewpan,  cover 
with  gravy,  and  simmer  very  gently  till  tender, 
basting  them  constantly.  When  done  enough 
place  them  on  a dish,  strain  and  skim  the  gravy, 
and  stir  into  it  a glassful  of  light  wine  or  a table- 
spoonful of  lemon -juice  or  walnut-pickle.  Let 
it  boil,  pour  it  over  the  olives,  and  serve.  By 
way  of  variety,  instead  of  ordinary  veal  force- 
meat the  stuffing  may  be  prepared  as  follows : — 
Scrape  half  a pound  of  undressed  veal  and  one 
ounce  of  lean  ham  with  the  back  of  a knife  till 
the  fibre  only  is  left.  Put  this  pulp  into  a 
mortar  with  a cleaned  anchovy,  an  ounce  of  suet 
from  the  loin  chopped  separately,  a tea-spoonful 
of  finely-chopped  parsley,  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  mixed  and  powdered  herbs,  a dessert-spoon- 
ful of  corn-flour,  and  a little  salt,  cayenne,  and 
grated  nutmeg.  Mix.  and  pound  tho  ingredients 
thoroughly,  and  bind  the  forcemeat  together 
with  beaten  egg.  Time,  about  two  hours  to 
stew  the  olives.  Probable  cost,  veal,  Is.  Id. 
per  pound.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Veal  Olives  (another  way)  .—Prepare  the 
oaves  m tho  usual  way.  Brown  them  in  a 
little  fat,  drain  them,  pack  them  in  a saucepan, 
and  stew  thorn  in  gravy  till  tender.  A few 
minutes  before  serving  put  with  them  half  a 
pint  of  stewed  button  mushrooms,  a table* 
spoonful  of  lemon  pickle  or  lemon- juice,  and  a 
glassful  of  Marsala.  A dozen  fried  oysters  may 
bo  added  if  liked. 

Veal  Olives,  Roasted. — Prepare  the 
olives  as  before.  Skewer  them  and  bind  them 
firmly  to  koep  in  tho  forcomeat.  Flour  thorn. 
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or  if  preferred  dip  them  in  egg  and  roll  them 
in  bread-crumbs,  lay  them  on  a lark-spit,  and 
put  them  down  to  a dear  fire.  Basto  liberally 
till  dono  enough.  Take  them  up,  and  servo 
with  good  brown  gravy  or  with  mushroom 
sauco  and  sliced  cucumber.  Time  to  roast  the 
olives,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Veal  Patties. — Make  the  patty-cases  in 
the  usual  way  ( see  Patties,  Preparation  of,  and 
Puff  Paste  Patties,  or  Small  Vol-au-,  Vents). 
Bako  them,  and  whon  thoy  are  done  enough, 
havo  ready  to  fill  them  a savoury  preparation 
made  according  to  any  of  the  following  recipes. 
No.  1.  Mince,  first  separately  and  afterwards 
together,  half  a pound  of  lean  veal  and  two 
ounces  of  ham.  Add  a tablo-spoonful  of  flour, 
a tea-spoonful  of  grated  parmesan,  the  rind  of 
half  a lemon  grated,  a pinch  of  grated  nutmeg, 
and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Mix  the  ingredients 
thoroughly.  Put  the  mince  into  a saucepan 
with  as  much  strong  veal  stock  that  will 
jelly  when  cold  as  will  moisten  it.  Stir  over  a 
gentle  fire  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Add  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  thick  cream  and  a dessert- 
spoonful of  lemon- juice,  and  the  mince  will  be 
ready  for  use.  No  2.  Mince  half  a pound  of 
dressed  lean  veal  free  from  skin  and  fat  and 
half  a dozen  oysters  separately.  Take  as  much 
nicely-flavoured  veal  stock  that  will  jelly  when 
cold  as  will  moisten  the  mince.  Mix  with  it 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  thick  cream,  the  oyster 
liquor,  and  a quarter  of  a tea-spoonful  of  grated 
lemon-rind.  Put  the  sauce  with  the  mince 
into  a saucepan,  and  let  it  get  quite  hot.  Put 
in  the  oysters  for  half  a minute,  and  serve. 
No.  3.  Take  a pound  of  dressed  lean  veal  free 
from  skin  and  gristle.  Cut  it  into  strips,  and 
mince  finely  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  lean 
ham.  Put  the  bones  and  trimmings  of  the 
veal  into  a saucepan  with  a pint  of  water,  a 
hunch  of  parsley,  an  inch  of  thin  lemon-rind, 
half  a dozen  peppercorns,  and  a blade  of  mace. 
Simmer  this  gravy  for  an  hour  or  more  till  it  is 
strong  and  pleasantly  flavoured.  Strain  it,  let 
it  get  cold,  and  free  it  from  fat.  Put  the 
minced  veal  into  a small  saucepan  with  as 
much  gravy  as  will  moisten  it,  and  add  three 
fable-spoonfuls  of  cream  and  a small  piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour.  Stir  the  mince  over  a 
gentle  fire  till  it  is  quite  hot  and  smooth,  when 
it  will  ho  ready  for  use.  If  preferred,  the  mince 
may  be  baked  in  the  cases  instead  of  being  put 
into  them  after  they  are  baked,  but  it  is  best 
to  bako  the  pastry  separately,  as  the  mince 
hardens  in  baking. 

Veal  Patties,  Fried.  — Mince  half  a 
pound  of  dressed  lean  veal  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  ham.  Season  tho  mince  with  salt, 
cayenno,  grated  lemon-rind,  and  grated  nut- 
meg, and  mix  with  it  an  egg  boiled  hard  and 
chopped  small.  Moisten  with  nicely-flavoured 
stock  that  forms  a strong  jolly  when  cold,  and 
add  a littlo  cream.  Roll  somo  good  pastry  to 
tho  thickness  of  half-a-crown.  Put  littlo 
mounds  of  tho  minco  upon  this  an  inch  distant 
from  each  other.  Placo  a piece  of  pastry  over 
all,  and  stamp  tho  covered  mounds  out  in 
pattios  with  a round  cutter.  Moiston  tho 
edges,  and  press  tho  pastry  together  round 
the  mince.  Whon  want  ed,  drop  the  patties  into 


hot  fat  and  fry  them  till  they  are  lightly 
browned.  Brain  them,  and  servo  on  a neatly- 
folded  napkin  garnished  with  parsley.  If  pre- 
ferred, the  patties  may  be  baked  in  a moderate 
oven  instead  of  being  fried.  Time  to  fry  the 
patties,  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Veal  Pie. — Any  part  of  lean  veal  free  from 
fat  and  bone  may  be  used  for  a pie.  Tho  loin 
and  tho  best  end  of  the  neck  are  excellent  for 
the  purpose  when  the  bone  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  fat  are  removed.  Slices  from  the 
fillet  are  very  good  also.  The  knuckle,  part  of 
the  leg,  the  breast,  and  the  shoulder  may  also 
be  advantageously  used,  but  they  should  be 
partially  stewed  before  being  put  into  the  pie, 
as  otherwise  they  will  not  bo  tender.  Veal  pie 
may  be  made  plain  or  rich  according  to  choice. 
Ham  or  bacon,  forcemeat-balls,  hard-boiled 
eggs,  sweetbreads,  oysters,  mushrooms,  truffles, 
&c.,  may  all  be  introduced.  If  ham  or  bacon 
has  been  cured  with  saltpetre  there  is  a danger 
that  it  will  make  the  veal  red,  and  so  spoil  the 
appearance  of  the  pie.  On  this  account  dressed 
ham  or  bacon  is  to  be  preferred,  though  it  is 
not  so  savoury. 

Veal  Pie,  Good. — Take  a pound  and  a 
half  of  veal  cutlets  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
and  free  from  skin  and  bone,  also  half  a pound 
of  thin  ham.  Season  the  meat  with  a little 
salt,  pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  grated  lemon-rind, 
and  powdered  mace,  and  let  the  quantity  of 
salt  used  be  regulated  by  the  quality  of  the 
ham.  Divide  the  meat  into  pieces  an  inch  and 
a half  square,  put  it  in  layers  into  a buttered 
pie-dish,  and  pour  over  it  half  a quarter-  of 
a pint  of  cold  stock  or  water.  Intersperse 
amongst  the  pieces  of  veal  the  yolks  of  four 
hard-boiled  eggs  and  four  forcemeat  balls,  to- 
gether with  four  button  mushrooms,  or  a truffle, 
if  these  can  be  had.  The  pie,  however,  will  be 
very  good  without  them.  Line  the  edge  of  a 
dish  with  good  pastry,  cover  with  the  same, 
trim  with  a sharp  knife,  and  ornament  the  pie. 
Make  a hole  in  the  centre  that  the  steam  may 
escape,  and  bake  the  pie  in  a moderate  oven. 
Have  ready  some  nicely-seasoned  veal  gravy  to 
pour  into  the  pie  after  it  is  baked.  Lay  paper 
over  tho  pastry  in  the  oven  to  keep  it  from 
browning  too  much.  Time  to  bake  the  pie, 
two  hours.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d.  Sufficient 
for  a moderate-sized  pie. 


Veal  Pie,  Good  (another  way). — Cut  a 
pound  and  a half  of  veal  cutlet,  free  from  skin 
and  bone,  into  pieces  an  inch  and  a half  square, 
and  cut  half  a pound  of  thinly-sliced  ham  into 
pieces  of  tho  same  size.  Fill  a buttered  pie-dish 
with  tho  veal  and  ham  in  alternate  layers,  and 
place  the  yolks  of  four  hard-boiled  eggs  on  the 
surface.  Minco  four  button  mushrooms,  one 
shallot,  and  a bunch  of  parsley.  Fry  these  in  an 
ounce  of  butter  fora  few  minutes,  then  pour  upon 
the  mixture  half  a pint  of  stock  or  water,  and  add 
a small  pieco  of  brown  thickening  or  a table- 
spoonful of  flour  mixed  smoothly  with  a.  mt  " 
kotchup.  Simmer  the  gravy,  stirring  well  untu 
it  boils.  Add  a table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice, 
and  strain  somo  of  it  upon  the  veal.  •' ® 
tho  pie  in  a well-heated  oven.  1 our  * 1 
ti-ood  gravy  into  it  before  serving.  time 
bako  the  pie,  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours. 
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Probable  cost,  3s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  a moderate- 
sized dish. 

Veal  Pie,  Parsley— Cut  some  slices  of 
lean  veal  into  neat  pieces,  and  season  these  with 
salt  and  cayenne.  Take  a handful  of  parsley, 
pick  the  leaves  from  the  stems,  scald  them, 
press,  dry,  and  chop  them  small.  Fill  the  dish 
with  layers  of  veal,  and  sprinkle  a little  parsley 
over  each  layer.  Pour  milk  into  the  dish  in- 
stead of  stock.  Cover  the  dish  with  pastry  in 
the  usual  way,  and  bake  until  done  enough. 
Lift  up  the  crust,  pour  away  the  milk,  and 
substitute  for  it  half  a pint  of  boiling  cream. 
Serve  immediately. 

Veal  Pie,  Plain  (for  family  use). — Take 
two  pounds  of  the  breast  of  veal,  cut  it  into 
pieces  an  inch  and  a half  square,  and  season  the 
meat  by  sprinkling  over  it  a.  savoury  powder 
made  of  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  salt,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  white  pepper,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
pounded  mace,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  grated 
lemon-rind.  Pour  over  the  meat  a small  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  add  a few  sticks  of  celery,  an 
onion,  and  a small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  Let 
the  meat  heat  gently,  and  add  a little  more 
water  till  there  is  as  much  as  will  barely  cover 
the  meat.  Stew  the  veal  very  gently  till  it  is 
tender.  Let  it  remain  until  cold,  then  take  out 
the  fat.  Place  the  meat  in  layers  in  a pie-dish, 
and  put  in  with  the  veal  a little  ham  or  bacon, 
three  eggs  boiled  hard,  shelled,  and  sliced,  and 
a few  forcemeat  balls.  All  or  any  of  these 
ingredients  may  be  omitted.  Strain  a little  of 
the  stock  over  the  meat.  Line  the  edges  of  the 
dish  with  pastry,  cover  with  the  same,  and 
make  a hole  in  the  centre.  Ornament  the  sur- 
face of  the  pie,  brush  it  over  with  yolk  of  egg, 
and  bake  in  a well-heated  oven.  Turn  the 
pie  about  that  it  may  be  equally  baked.  Boil 
the  gravy  that  was  not  used,  and  when  the  pie 
comes  from  the  oven  pour  it  in.  If  more  con- 
venient, the  veal,  instead  of  being  stewed  in  a 
saucepan,  may  be  put  into  a pie-dish,  covered 
with  a dish,  and  stewed  in  a moderate  oven. 
Time  to  stew  the  veal,  about  one  hour  and  a 
quarter ; to  bake  the  pie,  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  to  one  hour  and  a quarter.  Probable 
cost,  veal,  9d.  or  lOd.  per  pound. 

Veal  Pie,  Raised. — Take  a pound  and  a 
half  of  lean  veal  and  a pound  of  ham.  Cut 
three-parts  of  the  veal  into  neat  pieces,  and 
season  these  with  pepper  and  chopped  mush- 
rooms. Mince  the  remainder  of  the  veal  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  fat  bacon,  pound  the  mix- 
ture in  a mortar,  and  season  with  salt  and 
cayenne.  A small  piece  of  onion,  herbs,  and 
spices  may  be  added  to  the  forcemeat,  if  liked. 
Line  a mould  with  pastry  in  the  usual  way. 
Cover  the  bottom  with  forcemeat,  and  fill  the 
pie  with  alternate  layers  of  thinly-sliced  ham, 
veal,  and  forcemeat.  Lay  thin  slices  of  fat 
bacon  on  the  top  of  the  meat,  put  a bay-leaf  on 
that,  and  finish  and  bake  the  pie  (sec  Raised 
Pics).  Half  an  hour  after  it  is  taken  from  the 
oven  pour  into  it,  through  a pointed  strainer 
placed  in  the  hole  at  the  top,  a little  highly- 
s<  asoned  gravy  which  will  form  a strong  jelly 
when  cold.  This  jelly  may  be  made  by  stewing 
a calf’s  foot  and  the  bones  and  trimmings  of 
the  veal  with  an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves, 


a small  bunch  of  herbs,  and  a little  pepper,  sail , 
and  grated  nutmeg  in  stock  or  water  for  a 
couple  of  horns.  When  the  pie  is  sufficiently 
baked,  a skewer  will  pierce  it  easily.  If  liked, 
the  pieces  of  veal  in  the  pie  may  be  larded.  Time 
to  bake  the  pie,  two  hours  or  more. 

Veal  Pie,  Solid. — Put  a piece  of  the 
knuckle  of  veal  into  a stewpan,  cover  with 
water,  let  it  boil  up,  then  simmer  till  it  is 
quite  tender.  Let  it  get  cold,  then  divide  it 
into  small  pieces.  Butter  a plain  round  or 
oval  shape,  and  cover  the  bottom  with  the  yolks 
and  whites  of  hard-boiled  eggs  neatly  arranged. 
Place  over  these  some  pieces  of  the  meat  and 
gristle,  with  a seasoning  of  salt,  pepper,  pounded 
mace,  and  grated  lemon-rind.  Pour  in  a little 
of  the  gravy  in  which  the  meat  was  boiled,  and 
which  ought  to  form  a strong  jelly,  and  fill  the 
dish  with  the  meat,  hard-boiled,  eggs,  and  sliced 
beetroot,  so  arranged  that  the  colours  will  con- 
trast prettily.  Pom-  in  as  much  gravy  as  will 
cover  the  ingredients,  and  bake  the  pie  in  a 
well-heated  oven.  When  quite  cold,  turn  it 
out:  It  ought  to  have  a glazed  appearance. 

Time  to  bake,  twenty  minutes. 

Veal  Pie,  Superlative. — Butter  a dish, 
and  fill  it  with  alternate  layers  of  lean  veal  cut 
into  neat  pieces  and  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  pounded  mace,  thin  ham  sliced,  sweetbread, 
and  chopped  truffles.  Place  little  pieces  of 
butter  here  and  there  in  the  pie.  Cover  the  dish 
with  rich  pastry,  and  bake  till  done  enough. 
After  the  pie  is  taken  from  the  oven,  pour  int® 
it  through  the  hole  in  the  centre  some  gravy 
made  of  some  strong,  highly-seasoned  veal 
stock  mixed  with  a glassful  of  champagne. 

Veal  Pie  -with  Oysters.— Take  a pound 
and  a half  of  veal  cutlet  half  an  inch  thick. 
Flatten  the  meat  with  a cutlet-bat,  sprinkle 
over  it  a seasoning  of  pepper,  salt,  and  grated 
nutmeg,  and  cut  it  into  neat  pieces.  Spread 
upon  these  a thin  covering  of  lean  ham  minced 
and  pounded,  and  roll  them  up.  Place  them  at 
the  bottom  of  a pic-dish,  and  put  a layer  of 
oysters  upon  them.  Repeat  until  the  dish  is 
full.  Stew  the  bones  and  trimmings  of  the 
veal  in  stock  or  water,  thicken  the  liquor 
with  flour  and  butter,  and  add  the  oyster 
liquor.  Pour  the  strained  gravy  over  the  meat, 
and  keep  back  a portion  to  put  into  the  pie 
when  it  is  baked.  Cover  the  pie  with  pastry, 
and  bake  in  the  usual  way.  Time  to  bake  the 
pie,  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours. 

Veal  Pie  with  Pork.— Take  equal  quan- 
tities of  veal  and  pork  in  slices  half  an  inch 
thick,  cut  the  meat  into  neat  pieces,  and  season 
these  with  pepper,  salt,  and  pounded  mace. 
Boil  two  onions,  mince  them  finely,  and  mix 
with  them  a tcu-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley 
and  another  of  shred  sage.  Fill  the  dish  with 
alternate  layers  of  veal  and  pork,  and  sprinkle 
a little  of  the  suvoury  mixture  over  each  layer. 
Pour  half  a tea-cupful  of  veal  stock  or  water 
over  tho  meat,  cover  with  pastry,  and  bake  in 
the  usual  way.  Time  to  bako  tho  me,  an  hour 
and  a half  to  two  hours. 

Veal  Pie  with  Potatoes  (Cold  Meat 
Cookery). — Cut  some  cold  dressed  veal  into 
small  neat  pieces,  and  slice  double  the  quail- 
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tity  of  small  cold  boiled  potatoes.  Butter 
a pie-dish,  and  lill  it  with  altormite  layers  of 
cold  meat  and  sliced  potatoes.  Season  each 
layer  with  pepper  and  salt,  grated  nutmeg, 
and  grated  lemon-rind,  and  lay  little  pieces  of 
butter  horo  and  there  upon  it.  Cover  the  meat 
with  good  pastry,  and  bako  in  a well-heated 
oven.  When  the  pastry  is  done  enough,  the 
pie  will  be  ready  for  serving. 

Veal  Pie  with  Sausage.— Take  some 
cutlets  half  an  inch  thick  from  the  fillet  of  veal. 
Season  these  with  pepper,  salt,  and  powdered 
mace,  and  fill  a dish  with  alternate  layers  of 
the  cutlet  and  of  Bologna  sausage  thinly  sliced. 
The  veal  will  yield  sufficient  gravy  to  moisten 
the  pie.  Cover  with  good  pastry,  and  bake  in 
the  usual  way.  This  pie  is  excellent  eaten 
cold. 

Veal  Pie  with  Sweetbreads.— Take 
a pound  and  a half  of  veal  and  a sweetbread. 
Cut  the  veal  into  pieces  an  inch  and  a half 
square,  and  season  these  as  in  the  previous  re- 
cipes. Soak  the  sweetbread  for  an  hour,  throw  it 
into  boiling  salted  water,  and  boil  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Cut  it  into  slices.  Butter  the  pie- 
dish,  fill  it  with  alternate  layers  of  veal  and 
sweetbread,  and  lay  upon  the  surface  three 
or  four  hard-boiled  yolks  of  eggs.  Intersperse 
amongst  the  pieces  of  meat,  oysters,  mushrooms, 
or  forcemeat  balls.  Pour  over  the  meat  a small 
quantity  of  gravy  made  from  the  bones  and 
trimmings  of  the  veal  stewed  in  cold  water  till 
the  stock  will  jelly  when  cold,  and  flavoured 
with  lemon,  sweet  herbs,  and  ketchup.  Have 
ready  some  nicely-seasoned  gravy  to  pour  into 
the  pie  when  it  is  baked.  Cover  and  bake  the 
pie  in  the  usual  way.  Time  to  bake  the  pie, 
one  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours. 

Veal  Pies,  Raised  (small). — Take  the 
lean  part  of  the  best  end  of  a neck  of  veal,  with 
half  its  weight  in  thinly-sliced  ham.  Divide 
the  meat  into  pieces  an  inch  square.  Put  the 
bones  and  trimmings  of  the  meat  into  a sauce- 
pan, cover  them  with  water,  add  flavouring 
ingredients,  and  stew  the  liquor  till  it  is  plea- 
santly flavoured  and  so  strong  that  it  will  j elly 
when  cold.  Put  the  veal  into  a stewpan,  cover 
it  with  the  strained  stock,  and  add  half  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  cream  and  a few  mushrooms,  if 
these  can  be  obtained.  Let  the  veal  simmer 
gently  for  an  hour,  then  let  it  get  cold.  Line 
some  small  pate  moulds.  Fill  them  with  the 
preparation,  cover  them,  and  bake  till  done 
enough.  Serve  cold.  Time  to  bake  the  pies, 
according  to  size,  say  till  a skewer  will  pierce 
them  easily. 

Veal,  Pilau  of. — Wash  a pound  of  rice, 
throw  it  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  it  quickly 
for  five  minutes.  Drain  it,  put  it  into  a stow- 
pan  with  four  ounces  of  butter,  and  stir 
over  a brisk  fire  till  the  rice  is  equally  and 
lightly  coloured  without  boing  at  all  burnt. 
Pour  over  it  a pint  and  a half  of  stock  or  water, 
and  let  it  simmer  very  gently  till  the  grains 
aro  tender.  Sprinkle  a little  curry  powder 
over  the  rice,  and  stir  it  with  a fork.  Spread 
a little  on  a dish.  Place  upon  it  a few  dressed 
veal  cutlots  or  a small  breast  of  veal,  which 
has  been  partially  roasted,  cut  into  neat  pieces, 


and  stewed  in  rich  gravy.  Arrange  a few 
Tashers  of  fried  bacon  round  tho  veal,  cover  the 
meat  with  rice,  brush  over  with  beaten  egg, 
and  place  it  in  the  oven  till  it  is  brown  and  hot 
throughout.  Garnish  the  dish  with  forcemeat 
balls,  and  serve  hot.  Time,  altogether,  two 
hours  and  a half  to  three  hours. 

Veal  Pluck. — Take  a calfs  heart  with 
the  liver  and  lights.  Wash  the  heart  in  several 
waters,  let  it  soak  for  half  an  hour,  drain  and 
dry  it,  fill  it  with  good  veal  forcemeat,  tie  thin 
slices  of  fat  bacon  round  it,  and  roast  or  bake 
it.  Soak  the  liver  and  lights,  boil  them  for  an 
hour,  and  minco  them.  Put  this  mince  into  a 
stewpan  with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  the  thin 
rind  of  half  a lemon,  half  a blade  of  mace, 
and  a pinch  of  grated  nutmeg.  Cover  with 
gravy,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  till  done 
enough.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
add  a table-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  a 
table-spoonful  of  ketchup,  and  a little  strained 
lemon- juice.  Slice  the  remainder  of  the  liver, 
and  fry  in  the  usual  way  ( see  Liver,  Fried). 
Place  the  mince  upon  a dish,  put  tlie  heart 
upon  it,  and  garnish  the  dish  with  the  fried 
liver,  fried  rashers  of  bacon,  toasted  sippets, 
and  parsley.  Serve  very  hot,  and  send  good 
brown  gravy  to  table  with  it.  Time,  one  hour 
and  a half  to  roast  the  heart ; half  an  hour  to 
simmer  the  mince  in  the  gravy. 

Veal  Pot  Pie  (economical  family  dish). — 
Take  two  pounds  of  the  breast  or  scrag  of  veal, 
or,  if  preferred,  two  pounds  of  cold  dressed  veal. 
Cut  it  into  small  pieces  convenient  for  serving, 
and  with  it  half  a pound  of  pickled  pork.  Put 
it  into  a saucepan,  cover  with  cold  water,  and 
let  it  simmer  gently  till  tender.  If  the  veal 
has  been  cooked,  the  bones  and  trimmings  of 
the  meat  only  ought  to  be  stewed.  Put  the 
meat  into  a dish,  and  let  it  cool.  Line  the 
edges,  of  a large  pie-dish  with  good  plain  pastry 
or  with  bread  dough  rolled  to  the  thickness 
of  half  an  inch.  Put  in  the  meat  with  six 
or  eight  potatoes,  and  dredge  a table-spoonful 
of  flour  over  it,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper. 
Strain  the  gravy  upon  it,  adding  water  if 
necessary  to  make  the  quantity  up  to  one 
quart.  Cut  off  as  much  pastry  as  is  required 
to  cover  the  dish,  and  lay  the  remainder  in 
slices  upon  the  meat.  Put  some  skewers  across 
to  support  the  pastry,  and  place  the  cover  on 
the  top.  Press  tho  edges  securely,  make  a slit 
in  the  centre  that  the  steam  may  escape,  and 
bake  the  pie  in  a well-heated  oven.  When- 
serving  turn  the  pastry  on  a dish,  place  the 
meat  upon  it,  and  peur  the  gravy  over  all. 
Wholesome  pastry  may  be  made  as  follows : 
— Put  two  pounds  of  flour  into  a bowl,  mix 
with  it  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  make  a hole  in 
tho  centre,  and  stir  into  it  a tea-spoonful  of 
powdered  saleratus  dissolved  in  a cupful  of 
water.  Mako  it  into  soft  dough  with  sour  milk. 

Veal  Pottage.— Cut  away  from  a knuckle 
of  veal  all  tho  meat  that  can  be  stowed  or  mado 
useful  in  anv  way,  then  break  the  bone  into 
four  or  fivo  pieces,  and  put  these  into  a stewpan 
with  an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves,  a small 
blado  of  mace,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a spug  o 
thyme,  a bay-leaf,  six  or  eight  poppercorna 
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and  a little  bacon-rind.  Pour  over  these  ingre- 
dients five  pints  of  cold  water.  Bring  the 
liquor  to  the  boil,  skim  carefully,  draw  the 
saucepan  to  the  side,  and  let  its  contents  sim-  . 
mer  gently.  When  sufficiently  boiled  strain  it 
into  a pan,  and  let  it  stand  till  the  next  day. 
Remove  the  fat  from  the  top,  take  up  the  jelly 
free  from  sediment,  and  boil  vegetables,  such  as 
celery,  artichokes,  or  turnips,  in  it  till  tender. 
Rub  the  vegetables  through  a hair  sieve,  ana 
mix  the  pulp  with  the  liquor.  Stir  into  it  half 
a spoonful  of  flour  which  has  been  mixed  to  a 
smooth  paste  with  half  a pint  of  cream  or  milk. 
Let  the  soup  boil  a few  minutes  ; add  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste,  and  serve.  Time,  five  hours 
to  boil  the  stock. 

Veal,  Potted.— Take  about  a pound  of 
dressed  veal  free  from  skin,  bone,  fat,  and 
gristle.  Cut  it  into  small  pieces,  and  mince 
finely.  Put  it  in  a mortar,  and  whilst  pounding 
keep  adding  gradually  as  much  pepper,  salt, 
and  pounded  mace  as  will  season  and  flavour  it 
pleasantly,  together  with  about  two  ounces  of 
butter  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  a spoonful 
or  two  of  strong  veal  gravy  made  by  stewing 
the  bones  and  trimmings  of  the  veal  in  water. 
Pound  the  preparation  till  it  is  a perfectly 
smooth  paste,  press  it  into  small  jars,  and  cover 
with  a layer  of  clarified  butter  or  dripping 
a quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  addition  of  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  lean  ham  will  greatly 
improve  this  dish.  Let  it  stand  twenty-four 
hours  before  using  it,  and  store  in  a cool  dry 
place. 

Veal,  Potted,  made  with.  Fresh 
Meat.— Take  a thick  slice  of  lean  undressed 
veal.  Season  with  pounded  mace  or  grated 
nutmeg  and  white  pepper;  put  it  into  a pot- 
ting-pan  that  will  just  hold  it,  pom  cold  water 
over,  cover  closely,  and  bake  gently  till  quite 
tender.  Let  it  get  cold,  cut  it  small,  and  pound 
it  in  a mortar  till  smooth.  If  to  be  used  at 
once,  quickly  moisten  with  a little  of  its  own 
gravy.  If  to  be  kept  a short  time,  add  a 
little  clarified  butter  only.  Press  it  into  jars, 
and  cover  with  melted  butter  or  suet  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Store  in  a cool  dry 
place.  Time  to  bake  the  veal,  three  hours. 

Veal,  Potted,  with  Tongue.  — Take 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  cold  dressed  veal 
free  from  fat,  skin,  and  gristle,  and  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  boiled  tongue.  Mince  these  ingre- 
dients finely,  and  pound  them  to  a perfectly 
smooth  soft  paste.  Add  very  gradually  whilst 
pounding  five  ounces  of  clarified  butter,  a small 
tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper,  half  a spoonful  of 
freshly-made  mustard,  a tea-spoonful  of  the 
essence  of  anchovy,  and  a pinch  of  grated 
nutmeg.  Add  salt  if  required,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  tongue  will  make  the  meat 
salt  enough.  Press  the  meat  into  small  pot- 
ting-jars,  cover  with  clarified  butter  or  drip- 
ping, and  store  in  a cool  dry  place. 

V eal  Pudding.— Lino  a shallow  pudding- 
basin  with  suet  crust  rolled  to  tho  thickness  of 
half  an  inch,  and  leave  the  pastry  an  inch  over 
tho  edge.  Fill  tho  dish  with  alternate  layers 
of  lean  veal  cut  into  neat  pieces  and  ham  thinly 
sliced,  and  sprinkle  wer  e..ch  layer  a little 


pepper  and  salt,  and  add  pounded  mace.  Pour  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  veal  gravy  over  the  meat , lay 
a cover  of  pastry  on  the  top,  moisten  the  edge  of 
the  piece  of  pastry,  draw  it  over  the  cover,  and 
press  the  two  closely  together.  Wring  a pud- 
ding-cloth out  of  boiling  water,  flour  it,  and  tie 
the  basin  loosely  in  it.  Plunge  it  into  fast- 
boiling  water,  and  boil  quickly  until  done 
enough.  Take  it  up,  let  it  stand  a few  minutes, 
turn  it  upon  a dish,  and  serve  very  hot.  A pound 
and  a half  of  lean  veal  and  half  a pound  of  ham 
will  make  a moderate-sized  pudding.  Time  to 
boil  the  pudding,  two  hours  to  two  hours  and  a 
half.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  four 
persons. 

Veal  Pudding,  Baked. — Take  half  a 
pound  of  cold  roast  veal  carefully  freed  from 
skin,  fat,  and  gristle,  and  finely  minced.  Mix 
thoroughly  with  it  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a 
pinch  of  cayenne,  a pinch  of  grated  nutmeg,  and 
the  grated  rind  of  half  a lemon.  Pour  half  a 
pint  of  nicely-flavoured  boiling  gravy  (made  by 
stewing  the  trimmings  of  the  veal  in  water) 
over  two  ounces  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs. 
Let  this  cool,  then  stir  into  it  the  minced  veal, 
and  add  three  well-beaten  eggs.  Whisk  the 
mixture  briskly  for  a minute  or  two,  turn  it 
into  a well-buttered  dish,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven.  If  liked,  the  crumbs  may  be  soaked  in 
cream  instead  of  gravy.  Time  to  bake  the 
pudding,  one  hour.  Probable  cost,  10d.,  exclu- 
sive of  the  cold  meat.  Sufficient  for  three  or 
four  persons. 

Veal  Quenelles  (an  entree). —Take  a 
slice  of  lean  veal  from  the  leg,  cut  it  in  long 
thin  slices,  and  scrape  it  with  a knife  till 
nothing  but  the  fibre  remains.  Put  it  in  a 
mortar,  pound  for  ten  minutes,  then  pass  it 
through  a wire  sieve  upon  a plate.  Put  back 
in  a mortar  six  ounces  of  the  veal  thus  prepared, 
also  four  ounces  of  panada,  and  three  ounces  of 
fresh  butter.  Pound  these  ingredients  together 
till  they  are  perfectly  blended  and  form  a 
smooth  paste,  and  add  gradually  a little  pepper, 
salt,  and  pounded  mace  or  grated  nutmeg.  The 
more  the  forcemeat  is  pounded  the  better  it 
will  be.  Moisten  gradually  with  two  whole 
eggs,  and  pound  it  again.  Poach  a small  ball 
in  boiling  water  to  see  if  the  forcemeat  is 
light,  fine,  and  delicately  flavoured.  If  it  is  not 
sufficiently  firm,  add  the  yolk  only  of  another 
egg.  The  white  will  only'  serve  to  render 
the  quenelles  hollow  and  puffy  inside.  A small 
quantity  of  white  sauce  will  improve  the  force- 
meat, which  should  be  kept  in  a cool  place  till 
wanted.  Half  an  hour  before  the  quenelles  are 
to  be  served  mould  the  forcemeat  with  a dessert- 
spoon (see  Quenelles),  and  throw  them  into 
fast-boiling  water  slightly  salted.  When  they 
are  done  enough  take  them  up,  put  them  on  a 
dish,  pour  on  them  half  a pint  of  nicely-flavoured 
white  cauce,  and  serve  very  hot.  Mushrooms 
or  truffles  may  be  added  to  the  sauce  if  liked. 
Time  to  poach  tho  quenelles,  about  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  veal,  Is.  Id.  per  pound. 
Sufficient  for  a small  dish. 

Veal  Quenelles  (another  way). — Take 
the  floshy  part  of  veal,  cut  it  into  slices,  and 
scrape  it  with  a knifo  till  you  have  got  off  all 
the  meat  without  tho  sinowB.  About  half  a 
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pound  of  this  rasped  moat  is  sufficient  for  a 
dish,  lioil  a calf’s  udder,  oithor  in  your  stock- 
pot  or  in  plain  wator.  When  it  is  done  and 
has  become  cold,  trim  all  tlio  tipper  part,  cut  it 
into  suudl  pieces,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar  till 
it  can  ho  rubbed  through  a sieve.  All  that 
part  which  has  boon  thus  strained  through  the 
sieve  you  make  into  a ball  of  the  samo  size  as 
tho  meat,  which  you  havo  also  rolled  into  a 
ball ; you  then  make  a panada.  You  must  havo 
throe  balls,  one  of  udder,  one  of  meat,  and  one 
of  panada. 

Veal  Rissoles. — Take  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a pound  of  cold  roast  veal,  free  from 
skin,  gristle,  and  fat,  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  ham  or  bacon.  Cut  the  meat  into  slices, 
then  mince  very  finely.  Mix  with  tho  moat  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
pepper,  the  eighth  part  of  a nutmeg  grated,  a 
dcssort-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  and  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  grated  bread-crumbs.  Mix 
theso  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  bind  them 
together  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up  with 
a little  cream,  milk,  or  strong  unsaltod  gravy. 
Form  tho  paste  into  balls  tho  size  of  a small 
walnut.  Flour  the  balls,  then  dip  them  into 
beaten  egg  and  bread-crumbs ; let  them  stand 
an  hour-,  then  dip  them  in  again.  Fry  them  in 
plenty  of  hot  fat  till  they  are  lightly  browned 
all  ovor.  Drain  them,  serve  on  a hot  dish 
with  good  gravy  poured  round  but  not  upon 
them,  and  place  fried  rashers  of  bacon  round 
thorn.  Garnish  with  sliced  lemon  and  parsley. 
Timo  to  fiy  tho  rissoles,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  6d.,  exclusive  of  tho  cold  meat. 
Sufficient  for  threo  or  four  persons. 

Veal  Rissoles  (another  way).— Tako  some 
cold  veal,  a little  cold  ham,  somo  parsley,  a 
small  quantity  of  thyme,  a little  lemon-peel, 
and  one  anchovy;  chop  them  all  very  small, 
and  mix  them  with  a few  bread-crumbs,  pepper, 
salt,  mace,  and  nutmeg  to  taste.  Wot  thorn 
with  an  egg,  and  make  them  into  little  balls  or 
pyramids  ; then  dip  them  in  egg,  and  roll  them 
in  broad-crumbs;  fry  them  brown,  and  serve 
with  a good  beef-gravy  in  the  dish.  Beof  may 
bo  dono  in  the  same  way. 

Veal  Rissoles,  Gravy  for. — Put  the 
bones  of  the  veal  broken  up  small,  with  tho 
trimmings  and  any  other  bones  that  are  to  bo 
had,  into  a saucepan  with  a slice  of  fresh  butter 
and  a largo  onion  finely  minced.  Shako  tho 
saucopan  ovor  tho  fire  till  tho  onion  is 
lightly  browned,  then  pom-  upon  them  as  much 
thin  flour  and  water  as  will  basely  covor  them. 
Add  a bunch  of  parsley,  a blade  of  maco,  an 
inch  of  lemon-rind,  six  or  eight  peppercorns, 
and  a little  sugar  browning  ; covor  tlio  sauco- 
pan closely,  and  lot  its  contents  simmer  gently 
until  tho  stock  is  strong  and  pleasantly 
flavoured.  Strain  and  cool  it,  then  clear  it 
from  fat.  Add  a dessert-spoonful  of  ketchup, 
two  tablo-spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  also  a littlo 
poppor  and  salt.  Let  it  boil  up,  and  it  will  bo 
ready  for  sorving.  Timo,  about  uu  hour  and  a 
half  to  simmor  tho  gravy. 

Veal,  Roast. — Veal  requires  to  bo  roasted 
carefully  if  it  is  to  bo  nicely  browned.  It  is 
always  best  to  fasten  a sheet  of  oiled  or  buttered 


paper  over  tho  joint.  Hang  it  close  to  a clear 
lire,  and  at  tlio  end  of  twonty  minutes  draw  it 
back  and  let  it  roast  slowly  till  done  enough. 
Baste  with  good  dripping  every  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Twenty  minutes  before  it  is  taken  up 
removo  the  paper,  dredge  a little  flour  over  tho 
joint,  and  baste  with  fresh  butter  molted  for  the 
purpose  in  a spoon.  Sprinkle  a little  salt  over 
it  live  minutes  before  serving.  Those  joints 
which  are  not  stuffed  should  have  forcemeat 
balls  sent  to  table  with  them.  Ham,  bacon, 
tongue,  or  pickled  pork  should  accompany  roast 
veal.  A little  brown  gravy  should  bo  poured 
over  tho  joint,  and  a little  more  served  in  the 
tureon. 

Veal,  Roast  (a  la  Languedocienno) . — ltoast 
a joint  of  veal  in  the  usual  way,  and  baste 
liberally  with  good  dripping.  Half  an  hour 
before  taking  it  up,  baste  with  a mixture  of 
oil  and  vinegar  in  which  two  anchovies  and  five 
or  six  peppercorns  havo  been  infused.  When 
the  veal  is  to  be  served,  skim  the  gravy,  and 
pour  it  round  the  veal  in  the  dish. 

Veal,  Roast,  Sauce  for.-  Brown  sauce 
is  generally  served  with  roast  veal  (xce  Veal, 
Gravy  for),  and  clear  brown  gravy,  melted 
butter  coloured  writh  ketchup,  tomato,  sorrel 
sauce,  and  bechamel  are  also  served  with  it. 
Or  a sauce  may  be  prepared  as  follows : — Mince 
an  anchovy,  and  boil  it  with  a minced  shallot  in 
good  stock  till  the  anchovy  is  dissolved.  Strain 
it,  stir  into  it  a dessert-spoonful  of  lemon- juice 
and  a glassful  of  port,  let  it  boil,  then  mix  it 
with  the  gravy  in  the  dish.  Timo,  about  twenty 
minutes  to  simmer  the  gravy. 

Veal  Roll,  Baked. — Mince  finely  from 
two  to  three  pounds  of  undressed  lean  veal 
and  one  pound  of  good  streaky  bacon.  Add  to 
the  mince  a salt-spoonful  of  white  pepper,  the 
grated  rind  of  a small  lemon,  half  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  minced  thyme,  a minced  shallot,  an  ounce 
of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  and  a littlo  salt — 
the  quantity  to  be  regulated  by  tho  quality  of 
the  bacon.  Form  tho  mince  into  a roll,  cover 
with  oiled  paper,  and  wrap  it  in  coarse  paste 
made  of  flour  and  water.  Bake  in  a moderate 
oven.  Turn  it  out,  and  serve  with  good  brown 
sauce  poured  round  it  ( see  Veal  Forcemeat, 
Roll  of).  Time  to  bake  the  roll,  about  two 
hours. 

Veal  Rolls,  Fried.— Take  the  remains  of 
cold  roast  veal.  Cut  from  it  half  a dozen  slices 
of  lean  meat  half  an  inch  thick.  Brush  these 
over  with  egg,  cover  with  a thin  slice  of  fat 
bacon,  egg  again,  spread  forcemeat  upon  them, 
and  roll  tightly.  Skewer  securely,  egg  and 
bread-crumb  tho  rolls,  and  fry  till  they  are 
brightly  browned.  Servo  on  .a  hot  dish,  and 
pour  mushroom  sauce  or  brown  gravy  over 
them.  Garnish  with  sliced  lemon  and  parsley. 
Timo  to  fry  tho  rolls,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes'. 
Probable  cost,  8d.,  exclusive  of  tho  cold  meat. 
Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Veal  Sausages. — Take  equal  quantities 
of  lean  veal  and  fat  bacon.  IMinco  finely,  and 
to  every  pound  of  meat  add  a tea-spoonful  of 
minced  sage  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. . Mix 
those  ingredients  thoroughly.  Bind  the  mixture 
together  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  form  it  into 
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rolls  or  flat  cakes,  and  fry  or  bake  these  in  the 
usual  way.  Two  or  three  anchovies  may  be 
added  to  tho  mince  if  approved. 

Veal  Sausages  with  Pork— Take 
equal  quantities  of  veal  and  pork.  Mmco  them, 
first  separately  and  afterwards  together,  and 
with  them  half  their  weight  in  beef  suet  free 
from  skin  and  fibre.  With  every  pound  of  meat 
put  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  sage,  and  season 
the  mixture  rather  highly  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Clean  and  fill  the  skins  in  the  usual  way, 
and  the  sausages  are  made.  If  they  are  to  be 
usedimmediateiy,  a little  crumb  of  bread  soaked 
in  water  may  be  beaten  up  with  them. 

Veal  Scallops,  Pried. — Take  about  two 
pounds  of  veal  from  the  fillet.  Trim  away  the  fat, 
gristle,  and  skin,  and  cut  it  into  rounds  half  an 
inch  thick  and  the  size  of  a crown  piece.  Flatten 
these  with  the  cutlet-bat,  and  season  with  a 
little  pepper  and  salt.  Butter  the  frying-pan 
thickly,  put  in  the  scallops  side  by  side,  and 
fry  till  they  are  brightly  browned  on  both 
sides.  Take  them  up,  and  keep  them  hot  in  the 
oven  till  the  sauce  is  ready.  Dredge,  a table- 
spoonful of  flour  into  the  fat  in  the  frying-pan, 
stir  for  a minute,  and  moisten  the  paste  with 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  stock.  Let  it  boil, 
and  pour  into  it  the  gravy  which  has  come  from 
the  scallops.  Stir  into  the  sauce  a table-spoon- 
ful of  chopped  parsley.  Take  it  from  the  fire, 
dissolve  a slice  of  fresh  butter  in  it,  pour  it  over 
the  veal,  and  serve.  Time,  eight  to  ten  minutes 
to  fry  the  scallops. 

Veal  Scallops,  White.— Prepare  the 
scallops  as  in  the  last  recipe  ( see  Veal  Scallops, 
Fried),  and  fry  them  in  clarified  butter,  taking 
care  that  though  thoroughly  cooked  they  do  not 
acquire  any  colour.  Drain  them,  arrange  them 
in  a circle  on  a dish,  pour  good  white  sauce 
round  them,  and  put  dressed  celery,  dressed 
artichokes,  or  fried  potatoes  in  the  centre  of 
the  dish. 

Veal,  Scallops  of,  Cold.— Mince  the 
meat  very  small,  and  set  it  over  the  fire  for  a 
few  minutes  with  some  nutmeg,  pepper,  salt, 
and  a little  cream ; then  put  it  into  the  scallop- 
shells,  and  fill  them  up  with  crumbs  of  bread, 
over  which  put  some  bits  of  butter,  and  brown 
them  before  the  fire. 

Veal,  Shoulder  of.— Owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  fact  that  tho  meat  on  this  joint  is  rather 
coarse,  the  shoulder  of  veal  is  not  so  highly 
valued  as  other  portions,  and  is  seldom  served, 
excepting  as  a family  dish.  It  is  occasionally 
plainly  boiled,  but  is  more  frequently  stuffed 
and  roasted  or  braised.  The  knuckle  should 
always  be  cut  off  and  used  to  enrich  the  stew 
or  to  make  gravy.  Probablo  cost,  if  bought 
whole,  8^d.  per  pound ; if  cut,  9d. 

Veal,  Shoulder  of,  Boiled.— Cut  off 

the  knuckle,  and  draw  out  the  bones.  Rub  the 
under  part  with  a cut  lemon,  and  sprinkle  over 
it  pepper,  salt,  and  chopped  parsley.  Roll  tho 
meat,  and  skewer  it  neatly.  Put  it  into  a stewpan, 
cover  with  milk  and  water,  and  lot  it  simmer 
gontly  till  done  enough.  Carefully  remove  tho 
scum  as  it  rises,  or  tho  appearance  of  tho  dish 
will  be  spoilt.  Send  good  onion  sauce  to  table 


with  it,  and  serve  boiled  bacon  or  pickled  poik 
on  a separate  dish.  This  dish  is  by  most  people 
considered  insipid.  Time,  twenty  minutes  to 
the  pound.  Probable  cost,  8£d.  per  pound,  il 
bought  whole. 

Veal,  Shoulder  of.  Boned.  — The 

butcher  will,  if  desired,  perform  the  operation 
of  boning,  which  is  rather  troublesome  to  those 
not  accustomed  to  it.  Lay  the  joint  upon  the 
table,  skin  downwards.  AVitli  a sharp  knife 
detach  the  flesh  from  the  blade-bone  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  and  De  especially 
careful  not  to  pierce  the  outer  skin.  When  the 
bone  is  quite  free,  loosen  it  from  the  socket,  and 
draw  it  out.  The  bone  of  the  knuckle  is  some- 
times left  in,  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
move it  the  same  rules  need  to  be  observed. 
The  knife  must  be  worked  close  to  the  bone, 
and  the  outer  skin  must  not  be  pierced.  An 
excellent  grill  may  be  made  of  the  blade-bone 
if  a little  of  the  meat  is  left  on  it. 

Veal,  Shoulder  of,  Braised  (to  eat 

cold,). — Take  a whole  shoulder  of  veal  weighing 
about  nine  pounds.  Cut  off  the  knuckle,  and 
bone  the  joint  entirely  without  piercing  the 
akin . Place  the  joint  on  the  table  skin  down* 
wards,  trim  neatly,  cut  away  some  of  the 
meat  to  make  it  even,  sprinkle  salt  and  pepper 
upon  it,  and  spread  over  it  a layer  two  inches 
and  a half  thick  of  good  forcemeat  made  with 
equal  parts  of  lean  veal  and  fat  bacon  minced, 
pounded,  and  pressed  through  a sieve,  and  sea- 
soned with  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg ; 
two  or  three  finely-minced  truffles  may,  if  liked, 
be  added  to  the  forcemeat.  Fold  the  shoulder 
over  to  enclose  the  forcemeat,  bind  it  with  tape, 
and  roll  it  in  a napkin.  Tie  the  ends  securely, 
and  fasten  string  round  the  roll  to  keep  it  in 
shape.  Place  the  veal  in  a braising-pan  upon 
a bed  of  sliced  vegetables ; put  with  it  the 
bones  and  trimmings  of  the  veal,  including 
the  knuckle,  also  two  blanched  calf’s  feet,  the 
blanched  rind  of  the  bacon  which  was  used  for 
the  forcemeat,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
Pour  over  all  as  much  boiling  stock  as  will 
barely  cover  the  veal,  put  it  on  the  fire,  let  it 
boil  up,  skim  carefully,  and  simmer  gently  for 
four  hours.  Take  it  from  the  fire,  but  let  it 
remain  in  the  liquor  till  cool.  Take  it  up, 
remove  the  napkin,  tie  it  in  a fresh  one,,  and 
place  upon  it  a dish  with  a weight.  Let  it  re- 
main until  the  next  day.  Remove  the  napkin, 
brush  tho  veal  over  two  or  three  times  with 
liquid  glaze,  and  serve  it,  garnished  with 
parsley*,  aspic  jelly,  &c.  This  jelly  may  be 
made  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  shoulder  was 
simmered,  strained,  freed  from  fat,  and  clarified. 
The  calf’s  feet  which  were  stewed  with  the  veal 
may  be  served  with  sauce  on  a separate  dish 
(see  Calf’s  Foot  a la  Poulette).  This  is  a good 
dish  for  a picnic  or  for  a cold  collation.  Time 
to  simmer  the  veal,  four  hours. 

Veal,  Shoulder  of.  Stuffed  and 
Roasted. — Cut  tho  knuckle  from  a shoulder 
of  veal,  draw  out  the  blade-bone,  and  fill  tho 
cavity  thus  made  with  good  veal  forcemeat.  If 
prcfoiTod,  tho  blade-bone  may  bo  left  in,  and 
the  forcemeat  sproad  over  tho  part  whore  tho 
knucklo  was  cut  off,  and  also  under  the  flap. 
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The  broad  end  of  tho  shoulder  must  then  he 
turned  and  skewered  over  tho  forcemeat.  Tie 
a pieco  of  oiled  or  greased  papor  over  the  joint, 
hang  it  tolerably  near  a clear  fire,  and  at  tho 
end  of  twenty  minutes  draw  it  back  and  roast 
it  gently  until  dono  enough.  Baste  every 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Twenty  minutes  before  it 
is  taken  up  remove  tho  paper,  dredge  the  joint 
with  flour,  and  baste  till  it  is  nicely  browned. 
Place  it  on  a dish,  pour  good  brown  sauce  round 
it,  and  serve  with  a cut  lemon  on  a plate. 
Send  ham  or  bacon  to  table  with  it.  Time  to 
roast  a shoulder  of  veal,  three  hours  to  three 
hours  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  8£d.  per 
pound,  if  bought  whole. 

Veal,  Shoulder  of,  Stuffed  and 
Stewed. — Remove  the  blade-bone  from  a 
shoulder  of  veal.  Season  the  inside  with  salt, 
cayenne,  and  grated  nutmeg,  sprinkle  over  it 
minced  savoury  herbs,  such  as  parsley  and 
chives,  together  with  a few  mushrooms,  and 
spread  over  these  thin  slices  of  ham  or  bacon. 
Roll  the  veal,  and  bind  it  tightly  with  tape. 
Put  it  in  a saucepan  which  will  just  hold  it 
over  a clear  fire  with  a slice  of  butter  or  a piece 
of  dripping,  and  turn  it  about  till  lightly 
browned  all  over,  or,  if  preferred,  roast  it  for 
an  hour  and  a half.  Take  it  up,  put  it  into  a 
deep  dish,  cover  with  good  stock,  and  add  two 
onions,  a sliced  carrot,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a 
sprig  of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  a blade  of  mace,  and 
a little  pepper  and  salt.  Stew  the  veal  very 
gently  in  a moderate  oven  till  it  is  so  tender 
that  a skewer  will  pierce  it  easily.  Strain  and 
skim  the  gravy,  and  thicken  a portion  of  it  with 
a little  brown  thickening.  Place  the  veal  on 
a dish,  pour  the  sauce  over,  and  garnish  with 
sliced  lemon  and  parsley.  Stewed  mushrooms, 
green  peas,  and  various  kinds  of  dressed  vege- 
tables may  be  served  with  this  dish.  Some 
cooks,  instead  of  first  browning  the  meat,  put  it 
at  once  into  a dish,  pour  stock  over  it,  surround 
it  with  herbs,  onions,  carrots,  &c.,  then  cover 
the  dish  with  a coarse  paste  of  flour  and  water, 
and  bake  the  veal  in  a moderate  oven.  Though 
the  taste  of  the  veal  thus  dressed  is  excellent, 
its  appearance  is  not  so  good  as  when  it  is 
browned  as  above.  Time  to  bake  the  veal,  a 
shoulder  which  weighs  ten  pounds  before  it  is 
boned  will  need  five  hours.  Probable  cost,  8^d. 
per  pound. 

Veal  Soup.  — Take  two  pounds  of  the 
knuckle  of  veal.  Divide  it  into  three  or  four 
pieces,  and  put  these  into  a stewpan  with  any 
bones  or  trimmings  of  veal  or  poultry  that  may 
be  at  hand,  and  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
lean  ham,  a few  cuter  sticks  of  celery,  an  onion 
with  a clove  stuck  into  it,  a small  blade  of 
mace,  six  or  eight  peppercorns,  a little  salt,  and 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  rice.  Pour  over  theso 
ingredients  about  five  pints  of  cold  stock  or 
water,  and  let  tho  soup  simmer  gently  from 
three  to  four  hours.  Carefully  reinovo  tho 
scum  as  it  rises.  Strain  the  stock,  season  and 
flour  as  much  of  it  as  may  be  required  for 
table  with  salt,  white  pepper,  lemon-juice, 
and  pounded  mace,  and  thicken  with  white 
thickening.  If  preferred,  this  soup  may  be 
served  with  tho  boiled  rice  in  it,  and  with 
sippets  or  forcemeat  balls.  Tho  veal  may  be  cut 


into  neat  pieces  and  served  with  parsley  and 
butter  or  egg  sauce. 

Veal  Soup  (a  German  recipe).— Should 
tho  breast  of  veal  bo  chosen,  allow  one  pound 
to  every  quail  of  water;  in  tho  case  of  knuckle 
of  veal,  allow  two  pounds  to  the  quail.  Let 
the  water  coinc  slowly  to  the  simmering  point, 
add  salt,  and  skim  well ; continue  simmering 
for  at  least  two  hours.  Add  rice,  sago,  or 
klosse  to  give  the  soup  substance.  Ten  minutes 
before  sending  to  table,  add  in  small  pieces 
cauliflower,  scorzonera,  or  asparagus,  previously 
cooked.  Pinely-minced  chives  may  be  thrown 
in  the  last  thing,  or  an  onion  may  be  boiled 
in  the  soup,  and  taken  out  before  the  other 
vegetable  is  added. 

Veal  Soup  (a  plain  family  dish). — Take 
about  four  pounds  of  the  knuckle  of  veal,  and 
cut  it  into  five  or  six  pieces,  sawing  through  the 
bones  neatly.  Put  theso  in  a 6tewpan,  pour 
over  them  as  much  cold  water  as  will  freely 
cover  them,  and  let  the  liquor  boil.  Skim 
carefully,  draw  it  to  the  side,  and  let  it  simmer 
for  an  hour.  Throw  in  with  it  five  or  six  tur- 
nips, two  onions,  and  a few  outer  sticks  of 
celery,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  another 
hour.  Mix  a table-spoonful  of  flour  or  ground 
rice  to  a smooth  paste  with  cold  water,  stir  a 
little  of  the  boiling  liquor  into  it,  and  add  it 
to  the  rest.  Let  it  boil  a short  time  longer. 
Half  an  hour  before  the  soup  is  to  be  served 
throw  into  it  a pinch  of  powdered  mushrooms, 
six  or  eight  sliced  potatoes;  and  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  before  it  is  served  put  in  half  a dozen 
small  dumplings.  Add  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
Serve  the  veal  on  a dish  with  the  dumplings  and 
vegetables  round  it,  and  Send  the  soup  to  table 
in  a tureen.  If  liked,  a little  sugar  browning 
may  be  added  to  the  soup  to  colour  it.  Time, 
three  hours  to  simmer  tho  soup.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  8d.  Sufficient  for  seven  or  eight  per- 
sons. 

Veal  Soup  with  Rice  or  Forcemeat 
Balls. — The  veal  is  to  bo  blanched  in  the 
usual  way,  but  the  water  in  which  it  has  been 
seethed  is  not  to  be  thrown  away,  as  it  contains 
some  of  the  strength  of  the  meat;  but  take 
out  the  meat,  clean  it,  and  lay  it  in  cold  water 
to  become  perfectly  white.  Then  pass  the  water 
used  in  the  boiling  through  a sieve,  pour  it  over 
the  veal,  and  boil  the  whole  together.  Having 
clarified  the  liquor  by  skimming,  add  a piece 
of  butter,  some  salt,  and  half  a lemon,  which 
tastes  excellently  with  rice ; on  serving,  beat 
eggs  into  the  liquor,  to  which  add  rice  mixed 
with  a piece  of  butter,  and  mace  grated  over 
it : it  makes  a very  beautiful  strong  soup. 
When  forcemeat  balls  are  used  instead  of  the 
rice,  they  should  be  boiled  in  a basin,  and 
added  to  the  soup,  along  with  the  meat  and 
vegetable  roots ; beating  up  tho  soup  with  eggs, 
and  grating  nutmeg  over  it. 

Veal  Stew. — Take  about  four  pounds  of 
veal,  tho  chump  end  of  tho  loin,  or  part  of  the 
leg,  or  a portion  of  tho  breast  from  which  the 
bones  have  been  removed  will  answer  excel- 
lently for  tho  purpose.  Cut  it  into  neat  pieces 
about  two  inches  square,  or  if  preferred  let  it 
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remain  whole.  Rub  it  over  with  buttor,  then 
put  it  into  a stewpan  with  two  moderate-sized 
onions  thinly  sliced,  and  turn  it  about  over  a 
clear  fire  till  it  is  brightly  browned.  Dredge 
flour  upon  it,  put  with  it  the  juice  and  thin  rind 
of  half  a lemon,  a lump  of  sugar,  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  and  then  cover  with  some 
nicely-flavoured  veal  gravy.  Cover  the  sauce- 
pan closely,  and  let  its  contents  stew  very  gently 
till  the  meat  is  tender  without  being  too  much 
dressed.  Pour  most  of  the  gravy  into  a clean 
saucepan,  thicken  it  with  a tea-spoonful  of 
brown  thickening,  or  with  a table-spoonful  of 
fiour  mixed  smoothly  with  a little  cold  water, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  sugar  browning.  Add  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  ketchup,  half  a glassful  of 
sherry,  and  a few  stewed  mushrooms  if  these 
arc  to  he  had.  Put  the  meat  into  the  thickened 
gravy,  let  it  get  quite  hot,  then  serve  on  a hot 
dish  with  the  gravy  poured  over  it.  Fresh 
or  pickled  cucumber  may  accompany  this  dish. 
The  gravy  may  be  made  by  stewing  the  bones 
and  trimmings  of  the  veal  for  an  hour-  or  more 
in  a quart  of  water  with  a bunch  of  parsley, 
a sprig  of  thyme,  a blade  of  mace,  and  six  or 
eight  peppercorns.  Time  to  stew  the  veal,  one 
hour  and  a half  to  two  hours.  Probable  cost, 
4s.  10d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine. 

Veal  Stew,  Piquant.  — Take  two  pounds 
of  lean  veal  from  the  fillet.  Cut  theso  into 
pieces  half  an  inch  square;  season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  dredge  them  with  flour,  and  fry 
in  butter  till  lightly  browned.  Fry  with  them 
a moderate-sized  cucumber  sliced  and  floured, 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  green  gooseberries 
opened  and  seeded,  a shred  lettuce,  and  a 
few  onions  if  liked.  Move  the  vegetables 
about  whilst  they  are  being  fried  to  keep  them 
from  burning.  Lift  the  ingredients  into  a 
saucepan,  pour  over  them  gradually  as  much 
boiling  stock  or  water  as  will  barely  cover  them. 
Let  them  simmer  gently  till  the  meat  is  tender. 
Serve  very  hot.  Time  to  stew  the  veal,  &c., 
about  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d.  Suf- 
ficient for  four  or  five  persons. 

Veal  Stew  with  Green  Peas.— Stew 
the  veal  as  before.  Add  to  the  other  ingredients 
a pint  or  more  of  freshly-shelled  green  peas. 
Let  the  veal  stew  till  it  is  three-parts  dressed, 
put  in  with  it  a lettuce  finely  shred,  and  let  it 
stew  half  an  hour  after  this  is  added.  Thicken 
the  gravy,  and  servo  the  veal  on  a hot  dish 
with  the  gravy  and  peas  poured  over  it.  Time, 
about  two  hours. 

Veal  Tea  for  Infants  and  Invalids. 

—lake  a pound  of  lean  veal,  cut  it  into  small 
pieces,  sprinkle  a pinch  of  salt  over  it,  put  it 
into  a saucepan,  and  pour  upon  it  a pint  of  cold 
water.  Lot  it  boil,  and  skim  carefully,  then 
simmer  gently  for  an  hour.  Pour  it  out,  strain 
it,  and  it  will  bo  ready  for  use.  To  thicken  it, 
mix  a tea-spoonful  of  arrowroot  with  a tablo- 
spoonful  of  cold  water,  and  stir  the  boiling  tea 
Slowly  into  this,  or  boil  a spoonful  of  arrowroot 
or  sago  m the  liquor  a quarter  of  an  hourbeforo 
'•Ring  it.  A little  new  milk  mav  bo  added  to 
the  tea  occasionally  for  the  sake  of  variety, 
time  to  simmer  cho  tea,  one  hour.  Probab'lo 
cost,  veal,  lid.  per  pound.  The  above  ingre- 


dients are  sufficient  for  a breakfast-cupful  of 
tea. 

Veal,  Tendons  of. — Tho  tondons  of  veal 
are  the  gristly  portions  found  at  the  extremity  of 
tho  bones  towards  tho  thick  end  of  a breast  of 
veal.  They  are  frequently  cut  off  (care  being 
taken  not  to  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  joint), 
and  served  on  a separate  dish  as  an  entree. 
When  the  breast  of  veal  is  large  it  is  well  that 
this  should  bo  done,  as  they  are  often  lost  by 
being  underdressed.  They  must,  of  course,  be 
cut  off  the  meat  before  it  is  dressed.  The  place 
where  the  tendons  begin  and  the  ribs  end  is 
showm  by  a line  of  white  gristle. 

Vealj  Tendons  of  (a.  la  Provencal e) . — 
Take  the  tendons  of  a breast  of  veal,  and  cut 
them  in  pieces  two  inches  square.  Pour  four 
ounces  of  salad  oil  into  a good-sized  saucepan, 
andadd  two  moderate-sized  onions  finely  minced, 
a clove  of  garlic,  a bay-leaf,  a sprig  of  thyme, 
and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Put  the  pan  on  a 
slow  fire,  and  place  lighted  embers  on  the  lid 
that  the  cooking  process  may  be  carried  on 
above  as  well  as  below.  Stir  the  preparation 
frequently,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  till  tho 
gristles  are  tender.  Pour  in  half  a pint  of 
stock,  boil  for  five  minutes,  and  without  slam- 
ming the  fat  from  the  gravy.  Serve  the  tendons 
in  a dish  with  the  gravy  poured  over  them. 

Veal,  Tendons  of,  Curried.  — Take 
the  tendons  from  one  or  two  breasts  of  veal, 
being  careful  in  doing  so  not  to  spoil  the  joint 
for  stewing  or  roasting.  Put  them  into  a deep 
stewqtan  with  two  carrots,  two  onions  (each 
stuck  with  a clove),  a strip  of  lemon-rind,  a bay- 
leaf,  a bunch  of  parsley,  and  a sprig  of  thyme. 
Pour  over  them  a pint  of  good  stock,  and.  let 
them  simmer  gently  till  tender.  Take  them  up 
carefully  with  a skimmer,  pull  out  any  hard 
parts  that  may  remain,  and  press  them  between 
two  dishes  till  cold.  Strain  the  liquor  in  which 
they  were  stewed,  and  when  it  is  cool  free  it 
from  fat.  Slice  two  onions,  and  fry  them  in 
butter  with  a finely-minced  apple.  Stir  these 
in  a saucepan  over  the  fire  till  they  are  soft,  rub 
them  through  a sieve,  and  mix  with  the  pulp 
a dessert-spoonful  of  curry  paste,  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  curry  powder,  and  a dessert-spoonful 
of  ground  rice.  Add  the  stock  gradually,  and 
stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire  till  it  boils.  Cut  the 
tendons  into  rounds,  squares,  or  diamonds  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  about  an  inch  and  a half  across. 
Put  them  into  tho  curry  sauce,  and  let  them 
remain  until  they  are  heated  through.  Dish 
them  alternately  with  fried  rashers  of  bacon  in 
a circle  on  a hot  dish,  and  pour  tho  curry  sauce 
over  and  round  them.  Send  rice  boiled  for 
curry  to  table  on  a separate  dish.  Time,  four 
hours  to  simmer  the  tendons.  Probable  cost, 
uncertain,  the  tendons  being  sold  with  the 
breast  of  veal. 

Veal  Tendons,  Fried.— Stew  tho  ten- 
dons m the  usual  way,  and  place  them  between 
two  dishes  till  cold.  Cut  them  into  slices  half 
an  inch  thick.  Brush  them  over  with  beaten 
dip  them  into  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them 
over  a slow  fire  of  a palo  brown.  Serve  very 
hot.  Take  half  a pint  of  tho  sauco  in  which 
they  were  stewed,  stir  into  it  two  tablo-spoonfula 
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of  chopped  mushrooms,  two  tablo-spoonfuls  of 
sherry,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up  with 
throo  table-spoonfuls  of  cream.  Stir  this  sauco 
over  the  firo  till  it  begins  to  thicken,  but  it 
must  not  boil.  Dish  tho  fried  tendons  in  a 
circle  on  a hot  dish,  pour  tho  sauce  into  tho 
centre,  and  servo  very  hot.  Sometimes  tho 
sauce  is  thickened  with  yolk  of  egg  and 
allowed  to  get  cold,  then  tho  sliced  tendons  aro 
dipped  into  it,  afterwards  into  broad-crumbs, 
and  fried  as  before.  Time,  four  hours  to  sim- 
mer tho  tendons. 

Veal  Tendons,  Fried  (a  la  Villeroi). — 
Stew  tho  tendons  in  tho  usual  way,  and  when 
they  are  tender  put  them  between  two  dishes 
till  cold.  Cut  them  into  neat  slices  half  an  inch 
thick  and  about  an  inch  and  a half  square,  and 
place  them  in  a marinade  of  equal  parts  of  oil 
and  vinegar,  with  a sliced  onion  and  a strip  of 
lemon-rind  put  under  them,  and  a littlo  pepper 
and  salt  sprinkled  over  them.  Let  them  remain 
in  this  for  three  hours.  Drain  and  dry  them, 
dip  them  in  frying  batter,  and  fry  till  they 
are  brown.  Serve  in  a circle,  with  tomato 
sauce  in  the  centre  of  the  dish.  Time,  four 
hours  to  simmer  the  tendons. 

Veal  Tendons,  Stewed.— Cut  the  ten- 
dons off  the  breast  of  veal,  leaving  the  flap 
of  meat  on  the  ribs,  and  divide  them  into  pieces 
six  inches  long.  Wrap  these  in  slices  of  fat 
bacon,  tie  them  with  twine,  and  place  them  in  a 
saucepan  on  a bed  of  sliced  vegetables,  consist- 
ing of  a carrot,  a turnip,  an  onion,  a few  outer 
sticks  of  celery,  a bunch  of  parsloy,  a sprig 
of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  eight  peppercorns,  three 
cloves,  a blade  of  mace,  a strip  of  lomon-rind, 
and  a little  salt.  Pour  over  them  as  much 
stock  or  water  as  will  cover  them,  and  let  them 
simmer  gently  till  they  look  almost  transparent 
and  are  so  tender  that  they  can  be  pierced  easily 
with  a skewer.  Take  them  up  carefully,  put 
them  between  two  dishes,  and  leave  them  till 
cold.  Strain  the  gravy  in  which  they  were 
simmered,  remove  the  fat  from  it,  and  boil 
till  it  is  considerably  reduced.  Trim  tho  ten- 
dons, heat  them  in  their  own  gravy,  glazo  them 
with  it,  dish  them  in  a circle,  pour  a little  of  the 
gravy  round  them,  and  send  the  rest  to  tablo  in 
a tureen.  Serve  dressed  vegetables  in  tho  centre 
of  the  dish.  Green  peas,  stewed  spinach,  stewed 
sorrol,  mixed  vegetables,  and  artichoke  puree 
may  accompany  them,  also  tomato  or  mushroom 
sauco.  Time  to  simmer  tho  tendons,  four  hours. 
Probable  cost,  uncertain,  tendons  being  usually 
sold  with  the  breast  of  veal. 

Veal  Tendons,  Stewed,  and  served 
with  Mixed  Vegetables.  — Stew  the 
tendons  as  before.  Warm  them  in  gravy, 
glazo  thorn,  and  serve  in  a circle  on  a dish 
with  a mixturo  of  vegetables  boiled  separately 
and  heated  in  a littlo  good  white  sauce.  Timo 
to  stow  the  tendons,  about  four  hours. 

Veal,  To  Keep. — As  veal  when  onco  tainted 
cannot  bo  recovered  like  bcof  or  mutton,  it  is 
important  that  every  precaution  should  bo  taken 
to  preserve  it  in  good  condition  till  it  is  dressed. 
It  should  bo  kopt  in  a cool  larder,  and  examined 
daily.  It  should  be  kept  hanging,  too,  for  if  it 
is  laid  on  a dish  the  pressure  alone  will  cause  it 


to  taint.  Tho  pipo  which  runs  along  the  chim: 
of  tho  loin  and  tho  kernels  from  tho  fat  should 
bo  removod  as  soon  as  possible.  The  skirt  of 
tho  breast,  too,  should  bo  taken  off,  and  the 
insido  wiped  and  dr  edged  with  hour.  The  part 
of  tho  leg  which  becomes  most  quickly  tainted 
is  that  whore  tho  udder  lies.  The  skewer  should 
therefore  bo  removed,  and  that  portion  examined 
every  day.  If  there  is  any  indication  that  veal 
is  likely  to  become  tainted,  it  should  be  plunged 
into  boiling  water,  boiled  quickly  for  ten 
minutos,  then  dried  thoroughly,  hung  in  a cool 
larder,  and  dressod  as  soon  as  possible. 

Veal  Tongue,  To  Preserve. — Trim  the 
tongue,  and  put  it  into  boiling  water  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Drain  and  dry  it,  take  oh 
the  skin,  and  rub  thoroughly  with  salt  which 
has  been  mixed  with  a small  proportion  of  salt- 
petre and  a fow  savoury  herbs  chopped  small. 
Put  it  into  an  earthen  jar,  sprinkle  a handful  of 
chopped  herbs  upon  it,  and  lay  a weight  upon 
it  to  keep  it  under  tho  brine.  Keep  it  in  a cool, 
well- ventilated  place,  and  turn  and  rub  it  every 
day  for  ten  days.  Drain  and  dry  it,  put  it  in  a 
large  polony-skin  properly  cleansed,  and  tie  it 
securely  at  both  ends.  If  it  is  to  be  smoked, 
hang  it  over  a small  tire  of  juniper  wood,  upon 
which  aromatic  herbs  are  occasionally  thrown. 

Veal,  Vol-au-Vent  Of. — Make  a vol-au- 
vent  case  the  size  and  shape  of  the  dish  in 
which  it  is  to  bo  served,  and  bake  in  a brisk 
oven  ( see  Vol-au-Vent).  When  done,  take  out 
the  lid,  scrape  out  tho  soft  pastry,  and  put  it  in 
the  oven  for  a fow  minutes  to  dry.  Fill  care- 
fully with  a hot  savoury  ragout  prepared  as 
follows: — Cut  some  lean  veal  into  thin  slices 
the  size  of  half-a-crown.  Beat  these  with  a 
cutlet-bat,  and  fry  them  till  they  are  lightly 
browned.  Cover  with  rich  brown  thick 
gravy  highly  flavoured  (see  Veal,  Gravy  for), 
put  with  them  a few  fried  forcemeat  biills,  and 
serve  the  vol-au-vent  on  a napkin.  Small  vol- 
au-vents  may  be  filled  with  the  savoury  pre- 
paration recommended  for  veal  patties. 

Veal,  Wholesomeness  of.— “Veal," 
says  Dr.  Graham,  looking  at  tho  subject  from 
the  medical  point  of  view,  “is  usually  con- 
sidered not  at  all  of  a heating  nature,  and  is 
therefore  allowed,  perhaps  generally  by  the 
profession,  to  patients  convalescent  from  an 
attack  of  fever,  and  to  those  who  have  a dispo- 
sition to  bleeding  from  tho  lungs  or  elsewhere, 
especially  with  tho  addition  of  some  acid  ; but 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  so  very  indigestible  an 
articlo,  and  has  uniformly  so  strong  a tendency 
to  irritate  the  stomach  and  intestines,  that  I 
wholly  proscribe  its  uso  wherever  persons  are 
not  strong  and  healthy.  In  all  stomach  com- 
plaints it  is  peculiarly  injurious.  Tho  flesh  of 
calves  which  have  been  robbed  of  their  blood 
by  ropoated  bleedings,  or  reared  by  the  hand 
with  milk  adulterated  with  chalk,  and  confine- 
ment in  small  dark  places  so  as  to  prevent 
motion,  is  unusually  depraved." 

Veal  with  Cucumbers.— Boast  a neck 
or  a loin  of  veal,  or  any  veal  that  is  loft.  I no 
leg  part  is  tough  and  dry,  as  every  one  must 
know.  Wien  cold,  cut  it  into  scallops,  and 
put  it  into  tho  sauce  blauquotto.  lake  six  lino 
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cucumbers,  cut  them  into  quarters,  pare  them 
about  the  size  of  tho  scallops ; then  take  the 
parings  and  some  other  pioces,  which  ^ mineo 
with  a little  onion  to  mako  a puree.  Fry  tho 
onions  and  tho  trimmings  of  the  cucumbers 
together  in  a littlo  butter ; when  the  cucumbers 
uro  entirely  molted,  moisten  with  sauce  tournee, 
and  stew  them  on  tho  corner  of  the  stove  for  an 
hour;  skim  off  tho  grease,  and  rub  this  sauce 
through  a tamis.  Put  the  other  whole  cu- 
cumbers into  some  sauce  tournee,  and  let  them 
boil  till  done.  Before  putting  the  cucumbers 
in  the  sauce,  they  must  bo  marinaded  in  a 
basin  with  a little  salt  and  a thimbleful  of 
white  vinegar ; let  them  remain  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  drain  them  in  a clean  towel,  and 
put  them  in  the  sauce,  if  you  have  any ; other- 
wise, put  them  in  a stowpan  with  a small  bit  of 
butter,  a bundle  of  parsley,  and  green  onions ; 
fry  them  gently,  then  singe  them  with  about  a 
spoonful  of  fine  white  flour,  and  moisten  with 
good  broth;  let  that  boil  for  an  hour  in  the 
corner  of  the  stove,  skim  all  the  butter,  drain 
the  cucumbers  in  a hair  sieve,  and  reduce  the 
sauce  thick  enough  to  receive  the  thickening. 
Mind,  when  you  have  no  sauce  in  your  larder, 
you  must  use  the  same  principle  to  make  white 
or  brown  sauce  in  a moment. 

Vegetable  Consomme,  made  with 
Dried  Vegetables. — Put  a pint  of  .white 
haricot  beans  and  a pint  of  lentils  into  a stew- 
pan  with  an  onion,  a pinch  of  salt,  a bunch  of 
parsley,  and  a small  sprig  of  thyme.  Pour  over 
these  ingredients  three  quarts  of  water,  then 
boil  and  simmer  them  gently  for  three  hours. 
Strain  the  liquor.  Fry  the  vegetables,  and 
proceed  as  for  Vegetable  Consomme,  made  with 
Fresh  Vegetables. 

Vegetable  Consomme,  or  Vegetable 
Gravy  Soup,  made  with  Fresh  Vege- 
tables.— -Dissolve  in  a stewpan  four  ounces  of 
fresh  butter.  Throw  into  it  two  large  carrots, 
two  onions,  two  leeks,  a head  of  celery,  and  a 
turnip,  all  cut  small,  together  with  a bunch  of 
parsley,  a small  sprig  of  thyme,  and  a shallot. 
Cover  the  pan  closely,  put  it  on  the  fire,  and  shake 
it  occasionally  till  the  vegetables  are  lightly 
coloured.  Put  a pint  of  freshly-shelled  green 
peas  into  a separate  stewpan  with  three  quarts 
of  water.  Let  them  boil,  then  pour  them  upon 
the  fried  vegetables.  Let  the  liquor  boil,  skim 
till  it  is  quite  clear,  and  put  into  it  a crust  of 
toasted  bread,  a blade  of  mace,  six  allspice,  a 
dozen  peppercorns,  and  a little  salt.  Cover 
closely,  and  simmer  gently  for  two  hours  or 
more.  Skim  off  the  fat,  strain  it  into  a bowl, 
and  let  it  stand  in  a cool  place  until  clear. 
Whon  wanted,  pour  it  off  carefully,  not  to  dis- 
turb any  sediment  that  may  still  remain,  boil 


it,  and  servo  very  hot  with  fried  sippots.  If 
it  is  wished  that  vegetables  should  bo  sorvod 
in  it,  cut  tho  red  part  of  a carrot,  an  onion,  a 
turnip,  and  about  two  sticks  of  celery  into  thin 
strips  an  inch  long.  For  this  purpose  a vogo- 
table  knife,  such  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 


VEOETABLE  KNIFE. 


will  be  found  useful.  Put  these  in  a saucepan, 
cover  with  cold  water,  boil  for  five  minutes, 
and  drain  them  on  a sieve.  Peur  tho  clear 
soup  into  a stewpan,  throw  in  tho  roots,  and 
simmor  gently  till  they  are  tender.  Add  salt 
and  pepper  if  required.  Dried  vegetables  ( see 
Vegetables,  Dried,  for  Julienne  Soup)  may 
be  used  instead  of  fresh  ones  to  throw  into 
the  soup,  and  will  save  some  trouble. 

Vegetable  Curry. — A mixture  of  vege- 
tables may  be  used  for  curry.  .The  most  suit- 
able are  celery,  onions,  cauliflowers,  young 
cabbages,  cucumbers,  green  peas,  French  beans, 
spinach,  and  sorrel.  Mince  or  slice  the  vege- 
tables. Dissolve  a slice  of  fresh  butter  in  a 
stewpan;  roll  the  vegetables  in  curry  powder, 
and  toss  them  in  the  butter  till  they  are  half 
dressed.  Pour  over  them  as  much  cream  or 
gravy  mixed  smoothly  with  curry  powder  or 
paste  as  will  cover  them,  and  stew  till  tender. 
Add  a little  salt,  and  serve  with  rice  boiled 
for  curry  on  a separate  dish.  A table-spoonful 
of  lemon- juice  is  generally  considered  an  im- 
provement to  this  dish.  If  liked,  a small 
quantity  of  mashed  potatoes  or  fried  onions 
and  an  apple  rubbed  through  a sieve  may  he 
added  to  the  curry  sauce.  Shrimps  or  prawns 
may  also  be  added  if  approved.  Time  alto- 
gether, about  an  hour. 


0 


VEGETABLE  CUTTEB. 


Vegetable  Cutters. — By  means  of  these 
little  instruments  vegetables  are  cut  into 
fanciful  shapes,  to  the  great  improvement  in 
appearanco  of  those  dishes  in  which  vegetables 
form  an  important  feature. 

Vegetable  Essences,  To  Extract.— 

The  flavour  of  various  herbs  may  be  extracted 
as  follows : — Pick  the  leaves,  and  put  them  in 
a warm  place  for  an  hour  or  two.  Fill  a large 
wide-mouthed  bottle  with  them,  and  pour  upon 
them  -wine,  brandy,  spirits  of  wine,  or  vinegar. 
Let  them  soak  for  a fortnight.  Strain  the 
liquor,  and  put  it  into  small  bottles  for  use. 

Vegetable  Food. — The  different  articles 
of  nourishment  derived  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom may  be  divided  into  five  orders,  viz. : — 
(1)  Tho  different  sorts  of  farina,  or  grain— for 
example,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rice ; (2)  the 
legumes,  or  pulse,  as  peas  and  beans ; (3)  tho 
different  kinds  of  salads  and  pot-licrbs  ; (4)  all 
tho  different  sorts  of  roots  ; and  (6)  fruits.  Tho 
following  are  the  chief  vegetable  aliments  and 
condiments,  and  for  particulars  regarding  them 
and  their  usos  the  reader  is  referred  to  tho 
articles  under  their  respective  headings : — 


Almond 

Apple 

Apuicot 

Arkowkoot 


Artichoke 

Asparagus 

Barhkrries 

Barley 
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Bean 

Mango 

Beet 

Map  lb 

Blackberry 

Marigold 

Bread-fruit 

Medlar 

Broccoli 

Melon 

Brussels  Sprouts 

Mint 

Cabbage 

Mulberry 

Carrot 

Mushroom 

Cauliflower 

Mustard 

Celeriac 

Nasturtium 

Celery 

Nectarine 

Cherry 

Nutmeg 

CHESTNUT 

Oat 

Chocolate 

Olive 

Cinnamon 

Onion 

Citron 

Orange 

Cloves 

Parsley 

Cocoa-nut 

Parsnip 

Coffee 

Pea 

Cranberry 

Peach 

Cucumber 

Pear 

Currant 

Pepper 

Damson 

Pine-apple 

Date 

PlSTACHIO-N  UT 

Elder 

Plantain 

Endive 

Plum 

Fennel 

Pomegranate 

Fig 

Potato 

Garlic 

Prune 

Gherkin 

Pumpkin 

Ginger 

Quince 

Gooseberry 

Radish 

Grape 

Raisin 

Haricot  Beans 

Raspberry 

Hazel-nut 

Rice 

Hop 

Rye 

Horseradish 

Sago 

Jerusalem  Artichoke 

Sea-kale 

Kidney  Bean 

Spinach 

Leek 

Strawberry 

Lemon 

Sugar 

Lettuce 

Tapioca 

Lime 

Tea 

Maize,  or  Indian 
Corn 

Mangel-wurzel 

Walnut 

Yam 

Vegetable  Hache. — Fry  some  onions  cut 
in  slices  till  they  are  of  a pale  brown.  Fry 
them  with  butter,  and  add  any  kind  of  vege- 
tables previously  boiled.  Chop  them  up,  and 
stew  all  together.  Stir  well  over  a slow  fire,  and 
when  about  half  done  add  some  sliced  chillies 
and  tomatoes.  If  the  pan  he  dry  put  in  a very 
little  gravy.  Some  sorrel  or  a glassful  of  vine- 
• gar  may  he  added.  Time  to  stew,  half  an  hour. 

Vegetable  Marrow.  — The  vegetable 
marrow  appears  to  ho  merely  a variety  of  the 
pumpkin.  It  was  brought  into  Europe  from 
Persia,  and  is  now  much  cultivated  in  Britain. 
It  is  a hardy  plant,  and  its  fruit  is  of  excellent 
'quality,  and  useful  for  culinary  purposes  at  al- 
most every  stage  of  its  growth.  The  best  known 
sort  is,  when  fully  grown,  elliptic  in  shape, 
very  smooth,  and  generally  about  nino  inches 
long,  and  four  inches  in  diameter.  Thoro  are, 
however,  several  other  varieties,  of  different 
shapes  and  sizes. 

Vegetable  Marrow,  Cooking  of  the. 

— The  vegetable  marrow  may  ho  dressed  in  a 


variety  of  ways,  and  is  wholesome  and  excellent 
in  all.  Vaiious  recipes  are  given  below.  It 
comes  into  season  towards  the  end  of  summer, 
and  even  after  it  is  cut  if  it  is  hung  by  the  stalk 
in  a cool  dry  place  it  will  keep  for  some  weeks. 
The  best  marrows  are  those  alrout  six  inches 
long.  Very  small  marrows  are  likely  to  be  de- 
ficient in  flavour.  Very  large  ones  will  be  full 
of  seed.  Probable  cost,  2d.  to  Cd.  each. 


VEGETABLE  MAIUIOW. 


Vegetable  Marrow  Fried  in  Bat- 
ter.—Pare  and  quarter  the  marrows,  and  boil 
them  in  the  usual  way  for  ten  minutes,  or  until 
they  are  three  - parts  dressed.  Drain  them, 
sprinkle  a little  pepper  and  8alt  upon  them, 
cut  into  slices,  dip  them  into  frying  batter,  and 
fry  in  hot  fat  till  brightly  browned.  Lift 
them  upon  a dish,  sprinkle  chopped  parsley 
over  them,  and  serve  either  alone  or  as  an 
accompaniment  to  dressed  meat.  The  frying 
batter  may  be  made  as  follows  : — Put  six  ounces 
of  flour  into  a bowl,  mix  a tea-spoonful  of  salt 
with  it,  and  work  it  into  a paste  with  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  water.  Add  a table-spoonful  of  oil 
and  the  well-beaten  yolk  of  one  egg,  and  beat 
the  paste  till  it  is  quite  smooth.  Let  the  batter 
stand  in  a cool  place  for  an  hour.  A quarter  of 
an  hour  before  it  is  wanted  add  the  whites  of 
two  eggs  whisked  to  a firm  froth. 

Vegetable  Marrow  in  White  Sauce 
or  Gravy. — Boil  a large  marrow  in  the  usual 
way.  When  three-parts  cooked,  take  it  up,  cut 
it  into  squares,  place  these  in  a saucepan,  and 
pour  over  them  as  much  white  sauce  or  thick 
brown  gravy  as  will  cover  them.  Let  them 
heat  gently.  Serve  in  a vegetable-dish  with 
the  sauce  poured  over  them.  Time,  fifteen  to 
twenty-fivs  minutes.  Probuble  cost  of  marrows, 
2d.  to  Gd.  each.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four 
persons. 

Vegetable  Marrow  in  White  Sauce 

(another  way).— Pare  and  quarter  three  good- 
sized  vegetable  marrows.  Remove  the  seeds,  cut 
the  quarters  into  pieces  about  two  inches  long, 
and  shape  each  piece  in  a point  at  the  top  an 
flat  at  the  bottom.  Boil  until  tender.  1 lace 
them  standing  side  by  side  on  a hot  dish,  pour 
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some  good  white  sauce  round  them,  and  servo  as 
hot  as  possible.  Or  after  boiling,  cut  them  into 
dice,  and  boil  them  up  in  some  good  white 
sauce.  Time,  about  twenty  minutes  to  boil  the 
man-ows.  Sufficient  for  six  persons.  Probablo 
cost  of  marrows,  2d.  to  Gd.  each. 

Vegetable  Marrow  Marmalade. — 

Pare  and  seed  any  quantity  of  moderate- 
sized vegetable  marrows,  and  cut  them  into 
thin  slices.  Weigh  them,  and  allow  a pound 
of  loaf  sugar,  the  rind  of  half  a small  lemon 
chopped  small,  and  a cupful  of  water  to  every 
pound  of  marrow.  Boil  the  sugar  and  water 
to  a clear  syrup.  Put  in  the  marrow,  and  let 
it  simmer  gently  for  an  hour  and  a half.  Be 
careful  that  it  does  not  burn.  Strip  the  thick 
white  skin  from  the  lemons,  slice  them,  take 
away  the  pips,  mix  these  slices  with  the  mar- 
malade, and  let  all  boil  together  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Turn  the  marmalade  into  jars,  and 
cover  these  in  the  usual  way.  An  excellent 
imitation  of  preserved  ginger  may  be  made 
with  vegetable  marrow  ( see  Ginger,  Preserved, 
Imitation  of). 

Vegetable  Marrow  Preserve. — Peel 
the  marrows,  remove  all  the  seeds,  cut  the  mar- 
rows in  pieces  the  size  of  large  plums,  boil  them 
with  their  weight  in  sugar  till  the  pieces  become 
transparent.  No  water  whatever  is  required. 
Then  flavour  with  ginger  and  lemon,  or  ginger 
or  lemon,  according  to  taste. 

Vegetable  Marrow,  Preserved. — 

Peel  the  marrows,  take  away  the  seeds,  and  cut 
the  vegetable  into  small  pieces.  To  every  pound 
of  marrow  add  half  a pound  of  sifted  loaf  sugar, 
the  rind  and  juice  of  a lemon,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  grated  ginger.  Put  the  whole  into  a basin, 
and  let  it  stand  all  night ; next  day  pour  the 
juice  into  a pan,  and  let  it  boil;  then  add  the 
vegetable.  Boil  all  together  for  an  hour  and 
a half,  or  until  it  becomes  thick  and  trans- 
parent. If  preferred  it  may  be  put  into  a 
mould,  and  the  preserve  will  look  very  nice 
when  turned  out  for  use.  Most  vegetables  may 
be  prepared  in  the  same  way. 

Vegetable  Marrow  Sauce,  for  Poul- 
try.— Pare  and  skin  the  marrows,  and  boil 
till  tender ; then  rub  them  through  a sieve. 
Season  the  pulp  with  salt  and  cayenne,  and 
thicken  either  with  stock  or  with  cream.  Serve 
the  sauce  very  hot. 

Vegetable  Marrow  Soup.— Pare  and 
cut  in  quarters  a large  vegetable  marrow,  and 
remove  from  it  the  seeds.  Dissolve  a slice 
of  fresh  butter  in  a stewpan,  and  put  in  the 
marrow  with  a little  popper,  salt,  and  grated 
nutmeg,  and  a largo  lump  of  sugar.  Shako 
it  over  the  fire  for  a few  minutes,  and  moisten 
with  as  much  stock  or.  water  as  will  cover 
it.  Lot  it  stew  gently  until  tender,  and  rub 
it  through  a fine  hair  sieve.  Put  with  it  as 
much  boiling  stock  as  will  make  it  of  the 
consistency  of  thick  gruel.  Add  a cupful  of 
boiling  cream  or  milk,  and  season  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Stir  over  the  fire  till  quito  hot,  and 
serve  with  fried  sippets.  The  stock  may  bo 
made  from  bone ; or  the  liquor  in  which  mutton, 
veal,  or  poultry  has  been  boiled  may  bo  used. 


Vegetable  Marrow  Soup  (another 
way). — Boil  five  or  six  small  vegetable  mar- 
rows, peeled  and  cut  into  eight  pieces,  in  a 
quart  of  good  rich  veal  stock ; put  them  into 
the  boiling  stock,  and  simmer  gently  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Then  beat  the  palp 
through  a sieve,  and  return  it  with  an  addi- 
tional pint  of  stock,  to  be  made  hot  together. 
Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  just  before 
serving  the  soup,  stir  in  a breakfast-cupful 
of  cream,  which  should  be  first  made  quite  hot. 
Time,  one  hour.  Sufficient  for  seven  or  eight 
persons. 

Vegetable  Marrow  Soup  (another 
way). — Take  two  pounds  of  vegetable  marrow 
peeled  and  cut  into  dice  about  an  inch  square ; 
put  it  into  a pan  with  three  ounces  of  salt  butter 
or  fat,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  the  same  of 
salt,  a little  pepper,  and  half  a pint  of  water. 
Stew  gently  until  it  is  quite  soft.  When  in  a 
pulp  stir  in  well  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour ; 
then  add  three  pints  of  new  milk,  or  two  pints 
of  milk  and  one  of  cream,  or  three  pints  of 
stock — but  do  not  mix  the  stock  and  milk.  Boil 
for  ten  minutes,  and  serve  with  fried  toast  cut 
into  small  squares. 

Vegetable  Marrow,  Spring  Soup  of. 

—Pare  the  marrows,  remove  the  seeds,  and  cut 
them  into  small  pieces;  weigh,  and  put  them 
into  a saucepan  with  a piece  of  butter  about 
the  size  of  an  egg,  and  stew  gently  until  the 
marrow  is  reduced  to  a pulp.  Add  boiling 
stock,  a little  at  a time,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
pint  of  stock  to  a pound  of  marrow,  weighed 
before  cooking.  Add  salt,  a small  lump  of 
sugar,  and  cayenne,  and  serve  with  toasted 
sippets.  Time,  about  half  an  hour  to  simmer 
the  marrows.  Probable  cost,  4d.  per  pint. 

Vegetable  Marrow,  Stuffed.  — Peel 

thinly  two  moderate-sized  marrows ; then  cut 
a thick  piece  off  one  end  of  each,  and  scoop  out 
the  seeds.  Press  closely  into  the  hollows  some 
good  pork  sausage  meat,  or  if  preferred  some 
nicely-seasoned  minced  beef  or  mutton.  Tie 
the  piece  which  was  cut  off  into  its  original 
position  with  twine.  If  there  should  be  any 
difficulty  about  scooping  out  the  seeds,  the 
marrows  may  be  divided  into  halves  length- 
ways, and  filled  with  sausage  meat,  the  pieces 
may  then  be  pressed  closely  together,  and  tied 
in  three  or  four  places  with  twine.  Having 
thus  prepared  the  marrows,  lay  them  in  a 
saucepan,  put  a slice  of  butter  upon  each, 
and  sprinkle  over  them  ft  little  pepper,  salt, 
cayenne,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Pour  upon  them 
half  a pint  of  stock,  and  add  a table-spoonful 
of  vinegar.  Cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and 
simmci'  the  marrows  as  gently  as  possible 
for  four  hours.  Baste  frequently  with  tho 
sauce.  Lift  them  carefully  upon  a dish,  skim 
the  fat  from  the  sauce,  strain  it  over  them, 
and  servo.  This  dish  may  bo  rendered  more 
piquant  by  rubbing  a freshly-cut  clove  of 
garlic  quickly  across  tho  saucepan  bofore  tho 
marrows  arc  put  into  it,  and  adding  the  juice 
of  three  or  four  ripo  tomatoes  pressed  through 
muslin  to  tho  sauce.  Time  to  stow  the  mar- 
rows, four  hours.  Probable  cost,  2d.  to  6d. 
each.  , 
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Vegetable  Marrows,  Boiled. — Pool  the 
marrows,  free  thorn  from  Boed,  cut  them  into  six 
or  eight  pieces,  and  put  them  into  boiling  water  ; 
let  them  boil  gently  till  tender.  Lift  them  up 
carefully  with  a slice,  put  them  on  toast,  pour 
melted  butter  or  whito  sauce  over  them,  and 
serve.  No.  2.  Put  the  marrow  whole  and  with- 
out skinning  it  into  boiling  water.  Let  it  boil 
until  tender.  Take  it  up,  halve,  pare,  and  seed 
it,  lay  the  halves  on  toast,  with  the  hollow  part 
uppermost,  and  fill  them  with  rich  molted 
butter.  No.  3.  Pare  and  seed  the  marrows, 
divide  them  into  quarters,  and  the  quarters  into 
halves.  Trim  them  neatly.  Rub  the  inside 
of  a saucepan  with  butter.  Lay  the  pieces  of 
marrow  in  it,  and  sprinkle  over  them  a little 
pepper,  salt,  grated  nutmeg,  and  pounded  sugar. 
Pour  upon  them  half  a pint  of  veal  stock, 
and  boil  gently  till  tender.  Lift  them  upon 
a dish;  add  to  the  gravy  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon  and  a little  piece  of  butter ; pom-  it  over 
the  marrow,  and  serve.  If  liked,  the  marrows 
may  be  stewed  in  milk  instead  of  gravy,  and 
they  may  be  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
pounded  mace.  Time  to  boil : ten  to  twenty 
minutes,  if  boiled  in  slices ; if  boiled  whole, 
longer,  according  to  size.  Probable  cost,  2d.  to 
6d.  each. 

Vegetable  Marrows,  Boiled  (another 
way). — Peel  the  marrows,  halve,  and  if  very 
large  quarter  them,  remove  the  seeds,  and  put 
them  into  boiling  water  to  simmer  gently  until 
tender.  Take  them  up  with  a slice,  drain  them, 
and  serve  upon  toast.  Send  melted  butter  to 
table  with  them  in  a tureen,  or,  failing  this, 
a little  fresh  butter.  Time : young  marrows, 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes;  old  marrows,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  2d.  to  6d. 
each.  Sufficient,  a good-sized  marrow  for  three 
or  four  persons. 

Vegetable  Marrows,  Fried. — Boil 
the  marrows  in  the  ordinary  way  till  they  are 
tender  but  quite  firm.  Let  them  get  cold,  and 
cut  them  into  slices.  Brush  them  over  with 
egg,  dip  in  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  and  fry 
till  they  are  lightly  browned.  Serve  very  hot. 
The  remains  of  dressed  marrow  may  be  served 
in  this  way. 

Vegetable  Marrows  Marinaded 
and  Stewed. — Take  three  good-sized  mar- 
rows; pare,  seed,  and  quarter  them,  sprinkle 
pepper  and  salt  over  them,  and  pour  upon 
them  a quarter  of  a pint  of  vinegar  and  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  lucca  oil.  Let  them  lie  in 
this  marinade  for  half  an  hour.  Drain  them, 
put  them  into  a stewpan,  cover  with  good 
brown  gravy,  and  stew  them  gontly  until 
tender.  Lift  them  up  carefully  with  a slice, 
placo  them  on  a hot  dish,  pour  the  gravy  over 
them,  and  servo.  Time  to  stew  the  marrows, 
about  twenty  minutes. 

Vegetable  Marrows,  Mashed.— Boil 
two  good-sized  vegetable  marrows  in  water  till 
tender  ( sec  Vogctablo  Marrows  Boiled).  Take 
them  up,  drain  them,  turn  them  into  a bowl, 
and  mash  them  with  a wooden  spoon.  Heat 
them  in  a saucepan  with  a piece  of  melted 
butter  the  size  of  a walnut  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt.  Marrows  dressed  thus  are 
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excellent  served  piled  high  in  tho  centre  of 
a dish  of  cutlets. 

Vegetable  Muliagatawny  {tee  Mulla- 
gatawny,  Vegetable). 

Vegetable  Patties.— Prepare  a mace- 
doine of  vegetables  {see  Vegetables,  Macedoine 
of) ; moisten  these  with  nicely-flavoured  whito 
sauce,  and  put  a small  quantity  into  ready 
baked  patty-cases  {see  Patties,  Preparation  of) 
Serve  on  a neatly-folded  napkin. 

Vegetable  Pie. — Scald  some  Windsor 
beans.  Cut  into  small  neat  pieces  some  young 
carrots,  turnips,  artichoke  bottoms,  lettuces, 
mushrooms,  celery,  and  parsley,  with  green 
peas.  Onions  and  a small  quantity  of  spinach 
may  be  added  if  liked,  but  any  of  these  may 
be  omitted.  The  proportions  should  be  re- 
gulated by  taste  and  convenience.  Partially 
stew  the  vegetables  in  gravy,  and  season  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Trim  the  edges  of  a dish 
with  pastry,  put  in  the  vegetables,  pour  the 
gravy  over  them,  and  place  the  cover  on  the 
top.  Bake  the  pie  in  a moderate  oven.  If  a 
maigro  dish  is  wanted,  cream,  or  milk  slightly 
thickened  with  flour  and  butter,  may  be  used 
instead  of  gravy. 

Vegetable  Pudding,  Economical 
and  Good. — Shred  six  ounces  of  good  beef 
suet  very  finely.  Mix  with  it  half  a pound  of 
the  inside  of  baked  potatoes,  and  add  half  a 
pound  of  the  red  part  of  carrots  finely  scraped, 
two  ounces  of  candied  peel  finely  shred,  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  moist  sugar,  and  a little 
salt.  Mix  these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and 
moisten  with  one  well-beaten  egg.  Tie  the 
pudding  in  a cloth,  plunge  it  into  boiling  water, 
and  boil  quickly  till  done  enough.  Turn  it 
out  carefully,  and  serve  with  sweet  sauce,  to 
which  a little  brandy  may  be  added  if  liked. 
Time  to  boil  the  pudding,  two  and  a half  hours. 

Vegetable  Ragout.— Take  the  remains 
of  cold  dressed  vegetables  of  various  binds. 
Cut  them  into  small  pieces,  sprinkle  a fittle 
pepper  and  salt  over  them,  and  moisten  them 
with  gravy.  Put  them  into  a buttered  sauce- 
pan, and  stir  briskly  over  the  fire  with  a 
wooden  spoon  till  they  are  quite  hot.  Serve 
in  a vegetable  dish.  Time,  about  ten  minutes 
to  heat  the  vegetables. 

Vegetable  Salad,  Summer  {see  Sum- 
mer Vegetable  Salad). 

Vegetable  Salads.— The  remains  of 
dressed  vegetables  of  almost  every  kind  may  be 
advantageously  served  as  a salad.  The'  vege- 
tables should  bo  sliced  or  minced,  according 
to  their  nature,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  worked  lightly  together  with  oil  and  vine- 
gar, in  the  proportion  of  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
the  former  to  one  of  tho  latter.  Vegetable  salads 
should  bo  prepared  an  hour  or  two  before  they 
are  wanted,  so  that  tho  vegetables  may  bccomo 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  sauce.  By 
way  of  variety,  cold  meat  or  fish  may  be  intro- 
duced; and  hard-boiled  eggs,  sliced  beetroot, 
&c.,  may  bo  used  for  garnish. 

Vegetable  Soup. — Take  a quart  of  old 
green  peas,  and  boil  them  in  a gallon  of  soit 
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water  with  a small  bundle  of  mint,  sweet  herbs, 
mace,  cloves,  and  whito  pepper.  Boil  till  tbo 
peas  are  quite  soft,  then  strain  and  pulp  the 
peas  through  a coarse  sieve.  Put  the  soup 
into  a stowpan  with  four  heads  of  celery,  the 
pulped  peas,  a small  handful  of  spinach,  one 
lettuce,  two  leeks  cut  small,  a quart  of  young 
peas,  and  a little  salt.  Stew  gently  until  only 
two  quarts  of  the  liquid  remain,  and  the  celery 
has  become  quite  tender.  Add  a good  lump  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  stewpan  is  removed  from  the 
fire. 

Vegetable  Soup  (another  way).  — Put 
one  onion  cut  in  pieces  into  a saucepan  with 
three  ounces  of  butter,  and  brown  it ; then  add 
finely-shredded  turnips,  parsnips,  leeks,  carrots 
(also  a white  carrot,  if  procurable),  green 
celery,  a little  sorrel,  one  small  potato,  and  a 
few  French  beans  and  green  peas,  all  of  which 
are  to  be  tossed  and  browned  in  the  butter,  with 
sufficient  quantities  of  salt  and  pepper.  Pour 
in  a little  water  or  stock,  crush  the  vegetables 
slightly,  then  fill  up  with  more  water,  and  let  the 
soup  simmer  for  two  hours.  A little  rice  or  pearl 
barley  may  with  advantage  be  added  to  the 
vegetables.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  get  the 
soup  of  too  thick  a consistency. 

Vegetable  Soup,  Mock.— Soak  a pint 
of  split  peas  in  water  for  some  hours.  Drain 
them,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  rice,  half  a pound  of  sliced 
potatoes,  two  onions,  and  three  quarts  of  stock 
made  from  bones.  Boil  all  gently  together  till 
the  peas  are  soft.  Rub  the  peas,  &c.,  through 
a sieve,  add  the  pulp  to  the  stock,  and  boil  the 
soup  again  with  a fine  head  of  celery  cut  into 
inch  pieces.  Season  the  soup  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  boil  it  again  till  the  celery  is  tender. 
Serve  very  hot.  A table-spoonful  of  ketchup 
may  be  added  if  liked.  Time,  about  four  hours. 

Vegetable  Soup  (Puree). —Cut  four 
ounces  of  lean  ham  into  dice,  and  put  it  into 
the  bottom  of  a stewpan.  Lay  upon  it  a turnip, 
a largo  carrot,  a stick  of  celery,  a leek  or  an 
onion,  half  a pint  of  haricot  beans,  and  a pint 
of  split  peas.  Place  on  the  top  of  the  vege- 
tables a slice  of  fresh  butter : about  three 
ounces  will  be  a sufficient  quantity.  Let  the 
butter  melt ; then  stir  the  vegetables  over 
the  fire  for  ten  minutes.  Pour  upon  them  a 
pint  of  stock  made  from  bones,  and  add  four 
ounces  of  Carolina  rice.  Lot  the  vegetables 
stew  till  tender.  Rub  them  through  a sieve, 
and  moisten  occasionally  to  soften  them.  Mix 
with  the  pulp  an  additional  quart  of  stock. 
Season  the  puree  with  salt  and  cayenne ; boil 
it  again  for  a short  time,  skim  it,  and  serve 
with  fried  sippets.  Time,  about  two  hours. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons.  (For  another 
vegetable  soup,  see  Vegetable  Consomme,  or 
Gravy  Soup.) 

Vegetable  Soup,  Summer.— Take  a 
good  quantity  of  mixed  summer  vegetables, 
such  as  green  peas,  lettuces,  young  onions, 
turnips  and  carrots,  sorrol  and  leeks,  to  which 
may  bo  added  a small  bunch  of  chervil  and 
parsley,  a cucumber,  &e.  Chop  the  roots  into 
small  pieces,  and  slice  the  bulbs  thinly.  Sup- 


posing there  to  bo  a pint  of  mixed  vegetables,  put 
them  into  a stowpan  with  a sliao  of  fresh  butter, 
and  turn  them  about  with  a wooden  spoon  till 
they  begin  to  soften,  being  careful  that  they  are 
not  allowed  either  to  brown  or  to  burn.  Pour 
upon  them  a quart  of  veal  stock,  and  season 
with  salt  and  cayenne  and  a very  small  quan- 
tity of  grated  nutmeg.  Skim  the  soup,  and 
simmer  gently  till  the  vegetables  are  all  per- 
fectly tender.  Stir  into  it  half  a pint  of  boiling 
cream,  and  serve  with  the  vegetables  in  the 
tureen.  If  cream  cannot  be  had,  a little  milk 
and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  may  be  used  instead. 
Boil  half  a pint  of  milk,  and  pour  it  through  a 
strainer  into  the  soup.  When  the  soup  is  to 
be  served  make  the  tureen  quite  hot,  and  throw 
into  it  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Beat  this  briskly 
with  a table-spoonful  of  the  soup  out  of  the 
saucepan ; add  to  it,  gradually,  six  additional 
spoonfuls.  Pour  in  the  remainder  of  the  soup, 
which  should  not  be  quite  at  the  point  of  boiling, 
though  thoroughly  hot.  Serve  immediately. 
Time,  one  hour  and  a half.  Sufficient  for  five 
or  six  persons. 

Vegetable  Soup,  Summer  (another 
way).— Take  a pint  of  green  peas  which  have 
grown  too  old  to  be  boiled  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a handful  of  the 
shells,  a large  onion  sliced,  a sprig  of  mint,  and 
a quart  of  stock  or  water.  Let  them  boil  till 
tender,  and  rub  them  through  a sieve.  Dissolve 
an  ounce  of  butter  in  another  stewpan ; throw 
into  this  two  sliced  onions,  a large  cucumber  cut 
into  dice,  two  lettuces  cut  small,  and  half  a pint 
of  freshly-shelled  young  peas.  Pour  upon  the 
vegetables  as  much  stock  as  will  cover  them, 
and  let  them  boil  till  tender.  Stir  in  the  pulped 
liquor,  season  the  soup  with  pepper  and  salt, 
boil  all  together,  and  serve.  If  necessary,  a 
table-spoonful  of  spinach  or  parsley-juice  may 
be  added  to  improve  the  colour  of  the  soup. 

Vegetable  Soup,  Vegetable  Strips 
for. — Cut  the  carrots  into  pieces  an  inch  long, 
and  pare  these  round  and  round  in  thin  ribands 
tiR  the  yellow  part  is  reached.  Cut  these  ribands 
into  small  strips,  and  the  carrots  will  bo  ready 
for  the  soup.  Turnips  also  may  be  pared  into 
ribands  and  cut  into  strips,  and  celery  may  be 
cut  into  thin  narrow  straws.  The  vegetables 
should  be  boiled  separately  in  stock  or  water 
until  almost  tender,  and  then  drained  and 
thrown  into  the  soup.  If  boiled  entirely  in  the 
soup,  they  will,  in  all  probability,  make  it 
look  cloudy. 

Vegetable  Soup,  Winter— Cut  an 

onion  into  thin  slices,  and  fry  it  in  two  ounces 
of  butter  until  it  is  lightly  browned.  Put  with 
it  half  a pound  of  mixed  vegetables,  such  as 
carrots,  turnips,  leoks,  and  celery  cut  up  small, 
and  stir  all  briskly  over  the  fire  with  a wooden 
spoon  for  ten  minutes.  Add  a quarter  of  a* 
pound  of  soaked  split  peas,  a small  bunch  of 
sweet  horbs,  a clove,  a littlo  salt  and  cayenne, 
and  two  quarts  of  stock.  Simmer  all  gently 
together  for  two  hours.  Strain  tho  soup,  and 
servo  with  toasted  sippets.  Throe  or  four  ripe 
tomatoes  peeled  and  sliced  may,  if  liked,  bo 
stewed  with  tho  soup.  When  a plain  family 
soup  is  required,  fry  the  vegetables,  put  tho 
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peas  with  thorn,  and  hoil  till  quito  tondcr.  Hub 
thrm  through  a sieve  or  strainer,  and  mix  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  oatmeal  with  the  pulp  to 
form  a liquid  paste.  Stir  this  into  the  boiling 
stock,  let  it  boil  for  ten  minutes,  und  it  will 
be  ready  for  use. 


VEGETABLE  STRAIN  EH. 


Vegetable  Soup,  Winter  (another 
way). — Allow  half  a pint  of  mixed  vegetables 
cut  small  to  every  quart  of  water.  Fry  the 
vegetables  in  butter  or  fat  till  they  are  lightly 
browned.  Pour  upon  them  the  boiling  stock, 
and  let  them  simmer  gently  till  tender.  Rub 
them  through  a sieve,  moisten  the  pulp  with  the 
stock,  and  add  salt  and  cayenne.  Simmer  the 
soup  till  it  is  thoroughly  hot,  and  serve  with 
•toasted  sippets.  Carrots,  turnips,  onions,  celery, 
and  sweet  herbs,  are  the  vegetables  best  suited 
for  vegetable  winter  soup. 

Vegetable  Soup  with  Meat.— Take 
cabbage  lettuces,  chervil,  white  beet-leaves, 
celery,  leeks,  sorrel,  and  scraped  carrot — a good 
handful  of  each.  Chop  these  fine,  and  add 
cucumbers  sliced,  young  peas  or  asparagus. 
Stow  gently  in  gravy  and  a few  ounces  of 
butter  till  they  become  quite  tender,  then  put 
to  them  the  required  quantity  of  gravy  or  good 
broth  made  of  shank  of  beef  or  veal  and 
mutton.  Give  a boil,  and  serve  up  hot. 

Vegetable  Stock. — If  vegetable  stock 
be  required  for  a soup  maigre,  proceed  as 
follows  : — Cut  into  small  pieces  a large  carrot, 
an  onion,  two  lettuces,  about  a dozen  of  the 
outer  sticks  of  celery,  and  a parsnip.  Put  these 
into  a stowpan  with  a slice  of  butter  or  dripping, 
cover  the  stewpan  closely,  and  let  its  contents 
sweat  till  they  begin  to  soften.  Pour  upon 
them  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  entirely 
cover  them,  add  a little  salt  and  pepper,  and 
let  them  Btew  softly  till  they  are  reduced  to 
pulp.  Skim  and  strain  the  liquor,  and  put  it 
aside  for  use.  Time,  about  four  hours. 

Vegetables. — Good  vegetables,  carefully 
dressed,  are  wholesome,  easy  of  digestion,  and 
tend  to  purify  the  blood.  In  foreign  countries 
they  are  frequently  served  as  separate  dishes, 
and  constitute  a distinctive  part  of  the  dinner. 
Here  they  are  generally  served  with  the  meat. 
Vegetables  may  be  cooked  in  a variety  of  ways, 
and  the  recipes  for  preparing  them  are  given 
under  their  respective  headings.  As  to  general 
rules,  tho  reader  is  referred  to  the  Principles 
of  Cookery,  page  Hi.  In  boiling  vegetables, 
some  most  important  points  must  not  bo  for- 
gotten, and  those  are,  to  boil  them  exactly  tho 
proper  time,  to  take  them  out  of  the  water  tho 
moment  they  are  sufficiently  cooked,  to  drain 
them,  and  keep  them  hot.  If  underdone,  thoy  are 
indigestible;  if  overdone,  their  appoarance  is 
spoilt  and  their  flavour  lost.  On  this  account 


it  is  necessary  to  calculate  as  exactly  as  possible 
how  long  they  will  take  and  when  thoy  will 
bo  needed,  so  that  they  may  be  sufficiently 
cooked  just  when  they  are  wanted.  These 
calculations  must  be  regulated  by  the  age, 
freshness,  and  size  of  tho  vegetables.  Mummer 
vegetables  are  in  perfection  only  when  thoy 
are  freshly  gathered  and  properly  matured. 
1 here  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  however — 
artichokes  being  improved  by  being  kept  two  or 
three  days.  But  it  is  not  always  that  voge. 
tables  can  be  procured  in  this  condition.  For 
advice  as  to  tho  best  way  of  keeping  them,  see 
Vegetables,  Keeping  of. 

Vegetables,  Boiling  of.— Vegetables, 
after  being  cleansed  with  scrupulous  care, 
should  be  put  into  plenty  of  fast-boiling  water 
slightly  salted.  A table-spoonful  of  salt  will 
be  sufficient  for  half  a gallon  of  water.  Thoy 
should  be  kept  boiling  until  done  enough,  and 
if  green  should  be  in  an  open  saucepan.  Old 
potatoes  and  old  Jerusalem  artichokes  should 
be  put  into  cold  water;  young  potatoes  and 
young  Jerusalem  artichokes  into  boiling  water. 
Dried  beans  and  peas  should  be  put  into  cold 
water,  and  soaked  before  being  boiled.  Vege- 
tables should  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  they  are 
sufficiently  cooked.  If  underdone,  they  will 
be  unpalatable  and  unwholesome ; if  overdone, 
they  will  be  untidy  and  fiavourless. 

Vegetables,  Cooking  of.— Few  persons 

know  how  to  cook  vegetables.  The  rule  is 
simple,  and  should  never  be  forgotten.  Old 
potatoes  should  either  be  steamed,  or  be  put 
into  plenty  of  cold  water  and  boiled  slowly. 
New  potatoes  should  be  put  into  plenty  of  boil- 
ing water.  With  both  the  water  should  be 
drained  off  when  the  roots  are  tender,  and  they 
should  finish  cooking  in  their  own  steam. 
Green  vegetables  should  be  put  into  fast  boil- 
ing water.  They  should  be  quickly  boiled,  and 
the  lid  should  be  left  off  the  pan.  If  they  are 
of  good  quality  they  will  not  need  soda — indeed, 
soda  will  spoil  them.  If  the  water  boils  from  tho 
moment  that  the  vegetable  is  immersed  in  it,  the 
albumen  is  partially  coagulated  near  the  surface, 
and  serves  to  retain  the  virtue  of  the  vegetable. 
Tho  reverse  is  of  courso  tho  rule  for  making 
soup,  or  any  dish  from  which  the  water  will  not 
bo  drained.  By  placing  the  vegetables  in  cold 
water,  the  albumen  is  slowly  dissolved,  and 
actually  mixes  with  the  water — a process  most 
necessary  for  the  production  of  nutritious  soup. 

Vegetables,  Dried,  for  Julienne 
and  Clear  Soups. —As  vegetables  for 
soups  are  rather  troublesome  to  cut,  especially 
for  those  unaccustomed  to  the  work,  and  as 
fresh  choice  vegetables  are  not  always  to  be 
had,  the  cook  will  find  it  both  convenient  and 
economical  to  have  at  hand  a small  quantity 
of  dried  vegetables,  which  may  be  bought  at 
various  foreign  warehouses.  These  vegetables 
arc  light  in  weight,  and  in  appearanco  some- 
thing like  chips.  Thoy  need  only  to  bo  soaked 
in  cold  water  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
thon  put  into  a saucepan  over  tho  fjro,  still 
in-  cold  water  slightly  salted,  and  boiled  like 
fresh  vegetables.  The  clear  soup  should  then 
bo  poured  over  them,  and  tho  whole  boiled 
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together  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  They 
will  have  the  flavour  and  appearance  of  fresh 
turned  vegetables.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Gd.  per 
pound.  Sufficient,  a table-spoonful  of  dried 
vegetables  for  a quart  of  soup. 

Vegstables,  Eggs  Poached  for.— 
Put  into  a saucepan  or  kettle  about  a hand’s 
depth  of  water ; as  soon  as  it  boils,  take  some 
new-laid,  or  at  least  very  fresh,  eggs,  and  break 
them  one  after  the  other  into  the  boiling  water 
in  such  a manner  that  they  shall  stand  close 
together.  When  the  white  is  tolerably  well 
set,  take  them  quickly  out  of  the  water  with  a 
spoon,  and  lay  them  in  cold  water.  These  eggs 
must  not,  however,  be  boiled  hard  ; also,  before 
taking  them  out  of  the  saucepan,  they  may 
be  flavoured  with  vinegar,  which  to  many  will 
render  them  very  agreeable.  With  old  eggs 
the  whites  run  together,  and  the  result  is  not 
so  good ; also  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
eggs  from  becoming  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
the  saucepan  by  means  of  a spoon.  The  eggs 
are  left  in  the  cold  water  till  required  for  use, 
when  they  are  trimmed  and  cut  round  for  the 
table. 

Vegetables,  Fresh,  Treatment  of.— 

Those  who  value  fresh  vegetables  and  sweet 
salads  will  never  have  them  washed  in  the 
garden.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  should 
be  washed  (says  a writer  in  the  Gardener’s 
Chronicle ) until  they  are  just  about  to  be 
cooked  or  eaten.  Even  potatoes  lose  flavour 
quickly  after  being  washed ; so  do  carrots  and 
turnips ; whilst  water  will  very  speedily  become 
tainted  in  summer  in  contact  with  cauliflowers 
and  cabbages,  and  thus  destroy  their  freshness 
and  flavour.  The  case  is  still  worse  with  salads. 
If  washed  at  all,  it  should  be  only  just  before 
they  are  dressed,  and  they  should  be  dried  and 
dressed  immediately.  Nothing  ruins  the  flavour 
of  vegetables,  and  renders  good  salads  uneat- 
able, sooner  than  water  hanging  about  them. 
If  lettuces  are  quite  clean,  they  make  the  best 
salad  unwashed ; but  if  washed,  the  operation 
should  be  done  quickly,  the  water  instantly 
shaken  out,  and  the  leaves  dried  with  a clean 
cloth.  The  best  practice  is  simply  to  remove 
all  superfluous  earth  by  scraping  or  rubbing, 
and  all  rough  tops  or  leaves  by  cutting.  Enough 
tender  leaves  may  still  be  left  on  cauliflowers 
and  broccoli  to  overlap  the  flowers.  Salad 
should  be  sent  in  from  the  garden  with  most 
of  the  outside  leaves  and  main  root  on.  The 
tender  leaves  are  easily  tainted  and  inj  ured  by 
exposure,  and  if  the  chief  root  is  cut  off  sharp, 
much  of  the  juice  oozes  out  of  the  wound. 
Where  vegetables  and  salads  have  to  be  bought 
from  a greengrocer  the  conditions  are  altogether 
different.  Not  only  washing,  but  soaking  often 
becomes  necessary  to  restore  something  like 
their  pristine  crispness. 

Vegetables,  Fried,  Marinade  of.— 

Slice  two  onions  and  a carrot,  and  put  them, 
with  a small  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  half 
a blade  of  mace,  and  a slice  of  butter,  into 
a stewpan.  Cover  closely,  and  steam  them, 
shaking  the  pan  occasionally,  till  the  onions 
turn  yellow.  Dredge  a littlo  flour  upon  them, 
and  pour  over  them  half  a pint  of  stock  and 
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half  that  quantity  of  vinegar.  Add  salt  and 
pepper  if  the  stock  is  not  already  seasoned- 
strain  the  liquor,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Vegetables,  Insects  cleared  from 

— Put  plenty  of  cold  water  into  a large  pan, 
and  add  salt  in  the  proportion  of  a large  table- 
spoonful  to  two  quarts  of  water.  Lay  the 
vegetables  in  this,  stalk  uppermost,  and  shako 
them  occasionally.  This  will  cause  the  insects, 
which  hide  between  the  leaves,  to  fall  out  and 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  If  liked,  a small 
proportion  of  vinegar  may  be  added  to  the 
water  instead  of  salt,  and  this  will  answer  the 
same  purpose. 

Vegetables,  Keeping  of. — When  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  vegetables  for  a day  or 
two,  spread  them  out  on  a cellar  floor,  or  keep 
them  in  a perfectly  dry  cool  situation,  but 
not  exposed  to  currents  of  air.  Be  careful  that 
each  kind  of  vegetable  is  kept  away  from  the 
other  kinds,  to  prevent  deterioration  in  flavour. 
Examine  them  daily  to  ascertain  that  they 
are  not  withering.  Carrots,  turnips,  beetroot, 
parsnips,  potatoes,  and  beans  keep  best  in  dry 
sand  or  earth  in  a cellar.  The  mould  which 
hangs  about  them  should  be  left  upon  them, 
and  if  any  sprouts  appear,  they  should  be  care- 
fully removed.  Cabbages,  if  spread  out  on 
earth  in  a cool  cellar,  will  keep  good  for  two  or 
three  months.  Celery  and  leeks  also  may  be 
kept  for  two  or  three  months  in  a cellar  in 
boxes  filled  with  earth.  The  static  ends  of 
asparagus  and  cucumbers,  on  the  contrary, 
should  be  placed  in  about  two  inches  of  cold 
water.  Store  onions  should  be  hung  in  a cool 
dry  place.  Vegetables  should  not  be  washed  or 
placed  in  water  until  a short  time  before  they 
are  to  be  used. 

Vegetables,  Macedoine  of  (for  gar- 
nishing dishes). — Take  equal  quantities  of  car- 
rots, turnips,  green  peas,  asparagus  peas,  French 
beans,  brussels  sprouts,  and  cauliflowers.  With 
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a vegetable  scoop  cut  the  carrots  and  turnips 
into  pieces  a quarter  of  an  inch  square,  or 
turn  them  int»  the  shapes  of  olives,  filberts, 
&c.  Divide  the  cauliflowers  and  French  beans 
into  small  neat  pieces.  Cook  the  vegetables 
separately  in  plenty  of  water  slightly  salted; 
when  done  enough  drain  and  dry  them.  When 
the  macedoine  is  wanted,  put  into  a saucepan 
as  much  good  white  sauce  as  will  moisten  the 
vegetables,  toss  them  lightly  in  it,  being  careful 
not  to  break  them.  When  they  are  quite  hot, 
the  macedoine  will  bo  ready  for  serving.  When 
the  sauco  is  mado  entirely  without  stock,  this 
garnish  becomes  Vegetable  Mucedoino  Maigre. 

Vegetables,  Mixed,  Minced,  and 
Stewed  (second  dressing).  — Take  various 
kinds  of  cold  dressed  vegetables,  cut  thorn  small, 
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and  mix  them  togother.  For  a quart  of  vegeta- 
bles chop  small  four  moderate-sizod  onions. 
Fry  thorn  in  buttor  or  fat  till  thoy  bogin  to  turn 
yellow,  thon  stir  the  vegetables  into  them, 
and  keep  stirring  till  thoy  aro  quite  hot. 
Season  tho  mixture  rather  highly  writh  whito 
pepper,  and  add  a little  salt.  When  they  are 
half  done,  put  with  them  four  sliced  tomatoes, 
a spoonful  or  two  of  good  gravy,  and  a littlo 
lemon- juice  or  chilli  vinegar.  Serve  very  hot. 
Time,  about  twenty  minutos. 

Vegetables,  Months  for  Various.— 

January. — Asparagus  (forced),  Jerusalem 
artichokes,  beetroot,  broccoli,  brusselri  sprouts, 
cabbages,  carrots,  cardoons,  celery,-  chervil, 
cresses,  endive,  lettuces,  parsnips,  potatoes, 
savoys,  Scotch  kale,  spinach,  turnips;  herbs. 

February. — Jerusalem  artichokes,  asparagus 
(forced),  beetroot,  broccoli  (purple  and  whito), 
brussels  sprouts,  beans  (French  or  kidney, 
forced),  cabbages,  carrots,  celery,  cardoons, 
chervil,  cresses,  cucumbers  (forced),  endive, 
kidney  beans,  lettuces,  parsnips,  potatoes, 
savoys,  spinach,  seakale,  turnips ; various  herbs. 

March.  — Artichokes  (French),  asparagus 
(forced),  beetroot,  broccoli  (purple  arid  white), 
brussels  sprouts,  beans  (French  or  kidney, 
forced),  cabbages,  carrots,  celery,  chervil, 
cressos,  cucumbers  (forced),  endive,  kidney 
beans,  lettuces,  parsnips,  potatoes,  radishes 
(early),  savoys,  seakale,  spinach,  turnips, 
turnip-tops ; various  herbs. 

April.  — Artichokes  (French),  asparagus, 
beetroot,  beans  (French  or  kidney,  forced), 
broccoli,  celery,  chervil,  cucumbers  (forced), 
lettuces  (cabbage),  parsnips,  radishes,  young 
onions,  small  salad,  seakale,  spinach,  sprouts, 
turnip-tops ; various  herbs. 

May. — Artichokes  (French),  asparagus,  beans 
(forced),  beetroot,  cabbages,  carrots  (young), 
cauliflowers,  chervil,  cresses,  cucumbers,  let- 
tuces, peas,  potatoes  (new),  radishes,  salads, 
seakale,  spinach,  turnip-tops  ; various  herbs. 

June. — Artichokes,  asparagus,  beans  (French, 
kidney,  and  Windsor),  beetroot,  cabbages,  car- 
rots (young),  chervil,  cucumbers,  cauliflowers, 
endive,  lettuces,  onions,  parsnips,  peas,  potatoes, 
radishes,  small  salad,  seakale,  sorrel,  spinach, 
turnips  (young) ; various  herbs. 

July. — Artichokes,  beetroot,  white  beet,  beans 
(French,  kidney,  scarlet  runners,  or  Windsor), 
cabbages,  carrots,  cauliflowers,  cucumbers, 
crosses,  endivo,  lettuces,  mushrooms,  onions, 
peas,  potatoes,  radishes,  red  cabbages,  small 
salads,  salsify,  seakale,  sorrel,  spinach,  sprouts, 
turnips,  vegetable  marrows ; various  herbs. 

August. — Artichokes,  beetroot,  beans,  Wind- 
sor beans,  cabbages,  carrots,  cauliflowers, 
cucumbers,  cresses,  shallots,  endivo,  lettuces, 
mushrooms,  onions  (for  keeping),  peas,  pota- 
toes, radishes,  rod  cabbagos,  seakale,  small 
salads,  salsify,  sprouts,  turnips,  vegetable  mar- 
rows ; various  herbs. 

September. — Artichokos,  J crusalem  artichokes, 
boans,  beetroot,  cabbage  sprouts,  cauliflowers, 
carrots,  celery,  endivo,  shallots,  lettuces,  leeks, 
mushrooms,  onions  (for  keoping),  peas,  pota- 
toes, salads,  seakale,  sprouts,  tomatoes,  turnips, 
vegetable  marrows ; various  herbs. 

October. — Artichokes,  Jerusalem  artichokes, 


beets,  broccoli,  cabbagos,  cauliflowers,  carrots, 
celery,  cucumbers  (late),  endive,  shallots,  let- 
tuces, leeks,  mushrooms,  onions  (for  keeping), 
potatoes,  parsnips,  sprouts,  tomatoes,  turnips^ 
vogotablo  marrows ; various  herbs. 

November. — Jerusalem  artichokes,  beetroot, 
broccoli,  cabbages,  carrots,  celery,  cardoons, 
endive,  leeks,  onions,  parsnips,  potatoes,  salad, 
spinach  (winter),  sprouts,  Scotch  kale;  variou’ 
herbs. 

December. — Jerusalem  artichokes,  beetroot, 
broccoli,  cabbages,  carrots,  cardoons,  celery, 
leeks,  onions,  potatoes,  parsnips,  spinach  (win- 
ter), Scotch  kale,  turnips. 

Vegetables  Preserved.— Tinned  vege- 
tables and  fruits  preserved  by  the  heat  process 
are  well  worthy  of  attention.  Common  kinds 
of  vegetables,  such  as  carrots,  turnips,  pars- 
nips, &c.,  are  put  up  in  largo  quantities  by  the 
manufacturing  houses,  but  chiefly  for  shipping 
purposes  and  exportation.  Re-warmed  they 
are  hardly  distinguishable  from  ordinary  fresh 
cooked  vegetables ; and  considering  the  high 
price  of  these  at  tho  greengrocers’,  and  the 
fearful  waste  of  them  in  most  households,  those 
preserved  in  tins  might  often  be  used  with 
advantage,  to  speak  nothing  of  the  convenience 
of  having  a few  tins  in  stock.  But  it  is  to  the 
French  preservers — the  disciples  of  M.  Appert 
of  Paris,  who  more  than  fifty  years  ago  intro- 
duced the  method  of  preserving  vegetables  by 
heat — that  we  look  for  the  best  productions  in 
tho  higher  classes.  “Beans,  celery,  spinach, 
artichokes,  asparagus,  and  especially  tomatoes, 
are  so  well  preserved  by  the  best  French  manu- 
facturers that  they  lose  little  or  nothing  of 
their  flavour,  and  may  be  served  by  good 
cooks  to  the  most  critical  company ; while  for 
soups,  entrees,  stews,  and  also  for  garnishing, 
the  tins  of  macedoines  (mixed  vegetables)  arc- 
found  most  useful.  But  of  all  the  vegetable 
preserves,  the  green  peas  hold  the  highest  place 
The  .best  are  preserved  without  any  use  of 
copper,  their  colour  being  retained,  or  rather 
restored,  simply,  we  believe,  by  a little  spinach- 
juice.  The  art  of  preserving  peas  has  now 
reached  so  high  a point  of  excellence,  that  it  i> 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
fresh  gathered  and  fresh  cookod  vegetables — 
indeed,  just  as  new  peas  come  in,  and  during 
the  pod  season,  those  from  the  tins  are  con- 
sumed in  enormous  quantities  at  first-class 
hotels  and  rcsturants  in  London  and  all  con- 
tinental cities,  and  at  tho  tables  of  tho  wealthy 
classes,  without  anybody  but  those  who  provide 
them  boing  the  wiser.  Tho  fraud,  if  such  il 
may  bo  called,  is  a very  harmless  one,  and 
confers  a benefit  on  tho  pea-eaters,  who  are 
ensured  against  a dish  of  hard  flavourless 
pcllots.  American  preservers  now  send  us 
largo  quantities  of  preserved  tomatoes  — a 
vegetable  (perhaps  we  should  almost  say 
‘ fruit ')  daily  found  in  somo  form  or  other 
on  every  dinner-table  across  the  Atlantic,  but 
strangely  neglected  among  ourselves.  They  are 
perhaps  somewhat  inferior  in  flavour  to  those 
produced  in  tho  South  of  France,  but  their 
cheapness  would  recommend  them.  brom 
America  also  wo  get.  tins  of  ‘ green  com  and 
Indian  maize,  cooked  in  its  milky  state  before 
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it  is  ripe — a still  moro  indispensable  article  on 
American  dinner-tables.  Green  Lima  beans  are 
another  preserved  vegetable  sent  from  America, 
retailed  in  one  pound  tins  at  about  a shilling, 
and  very  excellent  they  are,  but,  like  the 
‘ green  corn,’  seldom  experimented  upon  by  the 
English  public,  being  chiefly  used  by  American 
residents  in  this  country.  No  small  success 
has  attended  the  preservation  in  tins  of  fruit. 
The  Americans  send  us  yearly  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  tons  of  the  various  products  of 
their  gardens  and  orchards.  In  many  parts  of 
America — California,  for  instance,  •which  seems 
likely  to  become  ‘the  garden  of  the  world’ — 
fruit  is  a mere  drag  in  the  market,  the  supply 
of  peaches,  apricots,  and  pine-apples,  to  say 
nothing  of  what  we  consider  more  common 
fruits,  being  almost  unlimited.  They  are  now 
seen  in  most  of  the  shops  which  deal  in  such 
articles,  and  have  obtained  that  degree  of  public 
favour  to  which  their  excellence  and  cheapness 
entitle  them.  The  Australian  colonies  are  also 
fast  developing  their  powers  of  fruit  production ; 
and  both  the  quality  and  cheapness  of  their 
preserves  of  various  kinds  which  have  found 
their  way  into  our  markets  commend  them  to 
the  public.” 

Vegetables,  Preserved,  by  Drying. 

— A convenient  method  of  preparing  desic- 
cated vegetables,  as  practised  largely  in  some 
countries,  consists  in  drying  them  for  a short 
time,  and  then  exposing  them  to  a slow  heat  in 
ovens.  When  soaked  for  cooking,  peas,  roots, 
potatoes,  beets,  corn,  and  other  substances 
swell  out  and  show,  very  little  change  in  their 
esculent  properties.  A modification  of  this 
process  consists  in  placing  the  substances,  after 
being  sun-dried,  in  paper  bags,  which  are 
pasted  up  at  the  mouth,  and  then  covered  with 
sand,  and  heated  till  perfectly  crisp,  but  not 
burned  or  materially  altered  in  colour. 

Vegetables,  Preserved,  Eresh.  — 

“The  preservation  of  vegetables  for  future 
use,”  says  Loudon,  “is  effected  by  destroying 
or  rendering  dormant  the  principle  of  life,  and 
by  warding  off,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  progress 
of  chemical  decomposition.  Hence  the  herbs, 
or  roots,  or  fruits,  of  some  vegetables  are  dried ; 
others  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  activo 
principles  of  vegetation,  viz.,  heat  and  moisture ; 
and  some  are  in  addition  excluded  from  the  air, 
or  placed  in  very  low  temperatures.  All  these 
practices  are  merely  imitations  of  what  actually 
takes  place  in  nature,  from  the  withered  grassy 
tussock  to  the  hedgehog’s  winter  store,  and 
hence  the  origin  of  herb,  seed,  fruit,  and  root 
rooms  and  cellars.  ....  Preserving  heads  or 
leaves  of  vegetables  is  effected  in  cellars  or 
sheds  of  any  temperature  not  lower  than,  nor 
much  above,  the  freezing-point.’  Thus  cabbages, 
endive,  chicory,  lettuce,  &e.,  taken  out  of  the 
ground  with  their  main  roots,  in  perfectly  dry 
weather,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  laid  in , 
or  partially  immersed  in  sand  or  dry  earth,  in 
a close  shed,  cellar,  or  ice-cold  room,  will  keep 
through  the  winter,  and  be  fit  for  use  till 
spring,  and  often  till  tho  return  of  the  season 
of  their  produce  in  the  garden.  Tho  German 
gardeners  arc  export  in  this  practice  ; and  moro 
especially  in  Russia,  whoro  the  necessities  being 


greater  havo  called  forth  greater  skill  and 
attention.” 

Vegetables,  Spring  (dressed  in  the 
German  manner). — Take  a handful  of  parsley, 
and  the  same  of  sorrel,  lettuce,  and  chervil ; 
pick  and  wash  tho  vegetables,  shred  them 
finely,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a 
pint  and  three-quarters  of  green  peas.  Pour 
over  them  as  much  good  broth  as  will  cover 
them,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  sim- 
mer gently  for  two  hours.  In  a separate  sauce- 
pan boil  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  rice  in 
water  till  tender.  Stir  the  boiled  vegetables 
into  this,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  add  a slice 
of  butter,  and  beat  the  mixture  to  a paste. 
Serve  on  bread.  Time,  two  hours. 

Vegetables,  Stew  of. — Take  two  pounds 
of  spinach ; pick  it,  wash  it  in  several  waters  to 
free  it  from  grit,  and  mix  with  it  a large  hand- 
ful of  parsley  picked  and  chopped  small,  and 
two  moderate-sized  onions,  also  minced.  Put 
the  spinach,  &c.,  into  a stewpan,  sprinkle  a 
little  pepper  and  salt  over  it,  and  add  about 
balf  a pint  of  nicely-flavoured  stock  thickened 
with  flour  and  butter.  Cover  the  pan  closely, 
and  let  its  contents  simmer  gently  till  tender. 
Chop  small,  again  heat  it  over  the  fire,  and 
serve  with  broiled  ham. 

Vegetables,  To  Make  Tender. — 

When  peas,  French  beans,  and  similar  vege- 
tables are  old,  or  when  the  water  in  which  they 
are  to  be  boiled  is  hard,  a very  small  piece  of 
soda  may  be  thrown  in  with  them,  and  this 
will  serve  to  make  them  tender  and  of  a good 
colour.  If  too  much  soda  is  put  in,  the  taste 
of  the  vegetables  will  be  entirely  spoilt. 

Vegetarianism. — Under  this  name  goes 
the  doctrine,  “That  vegetable  substances  are  the 
solids  intended  by  nature  for  the  sustenance  of 
man  ; and  that  it  is  “wrong — against  nature  and 
against  good  morals — for  men  to  make  use  of 
an  animal  diet.”  This  doctrine  has  had  many 
speculative  persons  for  its  supporters — Pytha- 
goras, Plato,  Plutarch,  for  example,  in  ancient 
times;  and  Rousseau,  Shelley,  and  Swedenborg, 
in  modem. 

There  is  almost  a concurrence  of  medical 
experience  against  vegetarianism,  and  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  that  man,  as  regards  all  hie 
powers  and  faculties,  thrives  best,  and  that — 
if  a difference  can  be  made  out — he  also  lives 
longest,  upon  a mixed  diet.  It  has  been  found 
in  making  railways  that  differences  between 
workmen  in  respect  of  bodily  strength  and 
energy  were  chiefly  due  to  a difference  of  diet : 
that,  for  oxample,  a beef-eating  Englishman 
would  almost  do  the  work  of  three  vegetable- 
fed  Frenchmen,  and  that  this  difference  of 
working  power  disappeared  when  the  French- 
men took  to  eating  beef.  Upon  the  alleged 
beneficent  moral  influeneo  of  vegetable  food, 
it  may  bo  observed  that  there  is  no  proof 
whatever  of  its  reality ; moreover,  that  sinco 
tho  majority  of  mankind  live  cither  almost  or 
entirely  upon  vegetables,  vegetables  must  bear 
a largo  sharo  of  the  responsibility  which  may 
fall  upon  diet  for  tho  evil  tendencies  of  man; 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  most  cruel  and  tho  most 
debased  of  human  races  live  entirely  upon 
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vegetables.  To  the  charge  of  cruelty  brought 
against  the  practice  of  killing  animals  for  food, 
it  has  been  answered,  that  tho  plan  of  Nature 
contemplates  such  cruolty — if  cruelty  it  be — 
and  makes  it  impossible  to  avoid  it;  that  tho 
microscopo  has  shown  us  that  oven  in  taking  a 
draught  of  water  wo  may  doprivo  a multitude 
of  beings  of  life  ; and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  system  of  roaring  cattle  for  the  butcher — 
since  the  cattle  would  otherwise  not  be  reared 
at  all — really  adds  very  largely  to  tho  sum  of 
happy  animal  existence.  It  is  not  disputed 
that  there  is  a liability  to  disease  from  the  use 
of  unwholesome  meat;  but  then  vegetables  as 
well  as  animals  are  subject  to  disease;  and 
tho  reasoning  which  would  drive  us  from  the 
use  of  animal  food  because  it  is  diseased  would 
really  cut  us  off  from  food  altogether. — 
Chambers. 

The  following  remarks  on  this  subject  are 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  Dr.  Lankester : — “ I 
am,”  he  says,  “an  advocate  for  a mixed  diet 
for  man,  and  I would  particularly  draw  your 
attention  to  a statement  that  is  often  made, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  partake  of  animal  food 
at  all.  Persons  who  argue  thus  put  forth  as  a 
first  ground  the  immorality  of  the  act,  and  the 
impropriety  and  wickedness  of  taking  away  life 
at  all.  This  is  surely  an  absurd  assumption ; 
for  the  Creater  has  made  a certain  number  of 
creatures  that  could  not  live  upon  vegetable 
food,  and  they  naturally  prey  upon  the  lower 
animals  which  feed  on  the  grass  and  the  herbs 
of  the  field.  The  lion  and  tiger  exist  by  prey : 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  man  has  a perfect 
right,  without  being  charged  with  immorality 
or  impropriety,  to  take  the  lives  of  the  lower 
animals  for  his  food.  Then  anatomical  argu- 
ments are  adduced  against  animal  food.  It  is 
said  that  man  in  his  structure  is  better  adapted 
for  vegetable  than  animal  food.  I must  here 
again  join  issue,  for  I believe  I can  show  from 
his  structure  that  man  is  more  adapted  for  a 
mixed  diet  than  for  either  vegetable  or  animal 
food  alone.  Look  at  the  jaws  and  teeth  of  a 
carnivorous  creature — a tigor,  for  example.  The 
jaws  are  so  constructed  that  they  will  only 
move  up  and  down  like  a pair  of  scissors.  Ob- 
serve also  his  sharp-pointod  carnivorous  teeth, 
especially  his  great  canine  teeth.  They  are  in- 
tended for  holding  and  cutting  up  living  food. 
Now  look  at  the  jaws  of  a horse.  His  lower 
jaw  is  quite  movable  from  side  to  side.  Instead 
of  pointed  teeth  they  are  flat,  and  every  ar- 
rangement is  made  for  grinding,  not  cutting, 
the  food ; and  this  is  the  character  of  the  mouth 
of  a horbivorous  animal.  If,  however,  we  take 
tho  skull  of  a man,  we  find  ho  has  certain  toeth 
— canine  teeth — which,  liko  those  of  lions  and 
tigers,  have  tho  power  of  cutting,  but  he  has 
also  flat  teeth,  and  the  power  of  moving  his 
lowor  jaw  laterally,  and  can  bring  theso  flat 
teeth  across  each  other  for  tho  purpose  of  grind- 
ing his  food ; so  that  you  seo  he  iB  evidently 
provided  with  instruments  to  onable  him  to 
proparo  for  his  digestion  both  vegetable  and 
animal  food.  I might  prolong  this  argument 
by  showing  you  tho  complicated  structure  of 
tho  stomach  of  tho  sheep  and  tho  ox,  and,  com- 
paring this  with  tho  stomach  of  tho  lion,  point 
to  th(T fact  that  tho  human  stomach  has  neither  ! 


the  complicated  structure  of  tho  one  nor  tho 
simplicity  of  tho  other.  There  are  many  other 
points  of  structure  in  which  man  seems  to  stand 
between  theso  two  groups  of  animals — the  hor- 
bivorous on  the  one  side,  and  tho  carnivorous 
on  tho  other — which  w'ould  seem  to  indicate 
his  adaptation  for  taking  both  kinds  of  food. 

“ But  whatever  may  bo  the  arguments  of  the 
vegetarians,  they  do  not  practically  carry  out 
their  doctrines,  for  they  partake  of  considerable 
quantities  of  animal  food.  They  take  milk,  and 
butter,  and  cheese,  and  eggs.  A well-known 
authority  states  that  he  has  taken  a vegetarian 
cookery  book,  and  calculated  the  quantity  of 
milk,  butter,  and  eggs  employed  in  their  food, 
and  found  that,  if  a vegetarian  family  lived  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  this  book,  each 
member  would  consume  half  an  ounce  more 
animal  food  a day  than  he  didin  his  own  family 
— and  he  was  no  vegetarian.  So  that  you  see 
people  are  deceiving  themselves  who  enforce 
such  a doctrine  as  this. 

“ On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  persons 
who  advocate  a diet  of  purely  animal  food.  I 
had  a book  sent  me  tho  other  day,  written  by  a 
gentleman  at  Liverpool,  who  states  that  he  has 
discovered  that  the  panacea  for  all  human  evils 
is  the  taking  of  animal  food  alone;  and  he 
takes  the  opportunity  of  stating  that  ho  is 
looking  for  some  young  lady  of  similar  prin- 
ciples and  practice  wrho  will  link  her  fortunes 
with  his  own,  and  establish  a family  of  cami- 
vorians. 

“ There  is  no  question  that  man  may  live  on 
a purely  vegetable  diet ; but  tho  question  is  as 
to  whether  that  kind  of  diet  is  best  for  the 
community.  We  find  in  the  history  of  man 
that  those  races  who  have  partaken  of  animal 
food  are  the  most  vigorous,  the  most  moral,  and 
the  most  intellectual  races  of  mankind.  e 
find  that  the  ancient  Jews,  although  they  had 
certain  sanitary  regulations  in  regard  to  killing 
and  eating  animals,  partook  largely  of  meat, 
and  were  amongst  the  most  vigorous  people  of 
their  day.  We  find  in  modern  Europe  that 
those  nations  who  take  the  most  animal  food 
are  tho  strongest ; and  amongst  ourselves  it  is 
just  in  proportion  as  we  give  our  labourers 
animal  food,  or  wages  to  procure  it.  that  they 
are  stronger  and  better  able  to  do  their  work. 
It  is  vain  for  a man  to  expect  to  get  through 
intellectual  or  physical  labour  without  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  the  material  of  thought  and  of 
physical  power,  and  animal  food  is  ono^of  tho 
readiest  means  of  affording  this  supply. 

Veloute  Sauce  in  small  quantities. 

—Cut  up  tho  remains  of  a roast  fowl,  and  take 
one  or  two  bacon-bones  or  a couple  of  ounces  o 
lean  ham.  Butter  a saucepan,  put  in  the  bones, 
&c.,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  veal,  and  add 
a small  carrot,  a small  onion,  one  or  two  peppci  - 
corns,  and  a little  salt  and  grated  nutmeg.  I our 
over  the  ingredients  as  much  water  as  will  cover 
them,  and  let  them  sunnier  very  gently  till  tho 
liquor  is  strong  and  good.  Strain  it,  skim  we  I, 
and  free  it  entirely  from  fat.  Boil  it  quickly 
for  a short  time,  thicken  with  a small  spoon  - 
ful  of  white  thickening,  let  it  simmer  by  tho  sido 
of  tho  lire  till  it  lias  thrown  up  its  grease,  and 
it  will  bo  roady  for  uso.  A spoonful  of  gelatino 
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may  be  used  instead  of  tbe  veal,  if  liked.  _ Time, 
two  hours  to  simmer  the  sauce,  bulhcient  tor 
a pint  of  sauce.  Probable  cost,  9d. 

Veloute  Satie  0,  Maigre.— Put  two 
pounds  of  fish  into  a saucepan  with  a small 
onion,  a clove,  a carrot,  a hunch  of  paisley,  a 
very  small  sprig  of  thyme,  half  a hay-leaf,  and 
a little  pepper  and  salt.  Pour  upon  these  in- 
gredients a large  wine-glassful  of  sauteme  or 
ehablis,  or,  failing  this,  of  fish  stock.  Cover  the 
saucepan,  and  let  its  contents  simmer  gently  for 
five  or  six  minutes.  Add  two  pints  of  fish  stock, 
or  water  and  another  glassful  of  wine.  Boil 
the  liquor,  skim  it,  and  let  it  simmer  until  the 
fish  is  done  enough.  Take  it  up,  and  strain  the 
liquor.  Thicken  with  white  roux  as  in  the  last 
recipe,  let  it  throw  up  the  grease  by  the  side  of 
the  fire,  strain  it,  and  put  it  aside  for  use. 
Whiting,  gurnet,  and  pike  are  the  fish  best 
suited  for  this  purpose.  The  heads  and  bones 
may  be  advantageously  used  for  sauce. 

Velouta  Sauce,  or  White  Cullis.— 

Butter  the  bottom  of  a stewpan,  and  cover  it 
with  shoes  of  thin  lean  ham.  Place  upon  it 
three  pounds  of  the  knuckle  of  veal  and  an  old 
hen,  if  this  is  to  be  had,  or  the  bones  of  a cold 
roast  chicken.  Pour  over  it  half  a pint  of  stock, 
and  let  it  boil  away  till  it  is  reduced  to  glaze. 
Draw  it  back  before  it  has  time  to  acquire  any 
colour,  pour  upon  it  seven  pints  of  stock,  and 
add  a small  onion  in  which  one  clove  has  been 
stuck,  a carrot,  a little  parsley,  half  a bay-leaf, 
a small  sprig  of  thyme,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  Let  it  simmer  gently,  and  skim  fre- 
quently till  the  goodness  is  all  drawn  from  the 
veal.  Strain  it,  let  it  get  cold,  and  free  it  from 
fat.  Make  a roux  in  a stewpan  of  equal  parts 
of  butter  and  flour.  Before  it  can  brown, 
moisten  with  the  stock.  Stir  the  sauce  over 
the  fire  till  it  boils,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  by 
the  side  of  the  fire  till  it  ceases  to  throw  up 
grease.  Skim  carefully,  strain  through  a cloth, 
and  the  sauce  will  be  ready  for  use.  For  veloute 
sauce  made  in  a large  quantity,  see  Pkincifi.es 
of  Cookery,  page  xxvi.  Time,  two  hours. 
Probable  cost,  3s.  6d.  for  this  quantity. 

Velvet  Breakfast  Cakes,  American 

( see  American  Velvet  Breakfast  Cakes). 

Velvet  Cream. — Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water.  Add 
a large  wine-glassful  of  sherry,  a table-spoonful 
of  lemon-juice,  and  six  ounces  of  lump  sugar 
which  have  been  well  rubbed  upon  the  rind  of  a 
large  fresh  lemon.  Stir  The  mixture  over  the 
fire  until  the  sugar  is  entirely  dissolved.  Let 
the  preparation  get  cold,  and  before  it  begins  to 
stiffen  mix  with  it  a pint  of  cream.  Pour  it 
into  a mould  which  has  been  soaked  in  cold 
water.  Let  it  stand  all  night  in  a cool  place, 
and  turn  it  out  upon  a glass  dish.  Probable 
cost,  28.  Cd.  Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a half  of 
cream. 

Velvet  Cream  (another  way). — See  Cream, 
Velvet. 

Velvet  Cream  (another  way). — Pro- 
paro  the  velvet  cream  as  in  the  last  recipo. 
Cut  four  or  five  sponge  cakes  into  slices,  and 
lay  these  in  a glass  dish.  If  preferred,  substi- 
tute three  ounces  of  macaroons  and  ono  ounco 


of  ratafias  for  the  sponge  cakes.  Place  round 
them  a little  apricot  or  greengage  jam.  A glass- 
ful of  sherry  may  be  poured  over  them  or  not. 
Take  the  cream  when  it  is  quite  cold,  and  before 
it  begins  to  stiffen,  and  pour  it  over  the  sweet- 
meat. Serve  when  cold  and  stiff.  Probable 
cost,  3s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Velvet  Cream  (another  way). — Put  a pint 
and  a quarter  of  milk  into  a saucepan  with  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  the  thin  rind 
of  half  a lemon,  and  an  inch  of  stick  cinna- 
mon. Let  it  simmer  till  pleasantly  flavoured. 
Put  two  dessert-spoonfuls  of  Oswego  into  a 
basin,  and  mix  with  it  four  well-beaten  eggs. 
Strain  the  milk  when  it  is  cool  into  the  eggs, 
and  stir  the  custard  over  the  fire  till  it  begins 
to  thicken,  but  it  must  not  boil.  Stir  it  off  the 
fire  till  it  is  almost  cold,  add  a few  drops  of 
vanilla  essence,  and  pour  it  into  a glass  dish 
over  sponge  cakes  or  ratafias  soaked  in  sherry 
and  covered  with  jam.  Let  it  stand  in  a cool 
situation  three  or  four  hours  before  serving. 
Time,  about  twenty  minutes  to  simmer  the 
milk  with  the  flavouring.  Probable  cost,  2s. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Velvet  Cream  mad.9  with  Gelatine. 

— Soak  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  gelatine  in 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  water  for  half  an  hour. 
Pour  upon  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of  sherry  or 
raisin  wine,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  dis- 
solved. If  it  is  preferred,  the  gelatine  may  be 
dissolved  in  half  a pint  of  wine  only,  instead  of 
wine  and  water.  Add  six  ounces  of  loaf  sugar 
which  have  been  rubbed  upon  the  rind  of  two 
fresh  lemons  to  draw  out  the  flavour,  together 
with  a table-spoonful  of  lemon- juice,  and  stir  the 
mixture  over  the  fire  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Pour  the  liquor  into  a bowl,  and  when  it  is  cool 
mix  with  it  gradually  but  thoroughly  a pint  of 
thick  cream.  Pour  it  into  a mould  which  has 
been  laid  in  cold  water  for  some  time.  Serve 
upon  a glass  dish.  Probable  cost,  2s.  2d.  Suf- 
ficient for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Venetian  Biscuit  for  Dessert. — 

Break  four  eggs,  and  put  the  whites  upon  a 
plate  and  the  yolks  into  a basin.  Beat  the 
whites,  and  when  they  are  firm  add  them  to  the 
well-beaten  yolks  of  the  eggs,  together  with 
half  a pound  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  powdered 
and  sifted  sugar,  a small  glassful  of  brandy,  and 
a pinch  of  salt.  Lastly,  work  in  half  a pound  of 
butter  melted  but  not  oiled,  and  beat  the  mix- 
ture with  a wooden  spoon  till  the  ingredients 
are  thoroughly  blended.  Pour  the  batter  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  into  a baking-dish,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven.  When  it  is  cold, 
stamp  it  into  pieces  about  three  inches  long  and 
of  an  oblong  shape.  Split  these  in  halves,  and 
insert  a little  jam  between  them.  Press  them 
closely  together,  and  cover  one  half  with  pink 
icing,  and  the  other  half  with  white  icing.  Dry 
the  icing,  and  the  biscuits  will  be  ready  foi 
serving. 

Venetian  Biscuit  with  Chocolate 
Icing. — Break  six  eggs,  and  beat  tho  yolk; 
and  whites  separately.  Mix  gradually  with  the 
yolks  half  a pound  of  powdered  sugar,  and  beat 
tho  paste  briskly  for  twenty  minutes.  Whisk 
tho  whites  to  a froth,  and  add  them  to  the  yolks. 
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mil,  lastly,  work  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour. 
Unitor  a plain  mould,  sprinkle  a littlo  fino  sugar 
mto  it,  and  pour  in  the  batter.  Bako  the  cako 
in  tho  oven.  VVhon  it  is  done  enough  turn  it 
upon  a sieve,  let  it  got  cold,  and  cover  with 
chocolate  icing.  Lot  it  dry  in  a cool  oven,  and 
it  will  bo  ready  for  use.  Tho  icing  may  bo  mado 
as  follows  : — Break  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
host  French  chocolate  into  small  pieces,  and  put 
t.hoso  in  a saucepan  with  a pint  and  a half  of 
water  and  a pound  of  sugar.  Stir  tho  mixture 
Jill  tho  chocolate  is  dissolved,  strain  it  into  a 
dean  boiler,  and  stir  until  it  registers  38  deg., 
<>r  grand  plume  on  a saccharometer.  Take  it 
off  the  fire,  and  work  briskly  till  it  thickens. 
When  cool,  it  will  be  ready  for  pouring  over 
the  cake. 

Venetian  Biscuit  with  Ice  Cream. 

— Make  a Venetian  biscuit  as  in  the  last  rocipo. 
Bale©  it,  let  it  cool,  and  scoop  out  the  inside, 
leaving  a wall  an  inch  thick  all  round.  Mako 
i.  small  mould  of  vanilla  ice  cream  the  same 
size  as  the  hollow  part  of  the  biscuit.  Place  it 
on  a napkin  in  a dish,  place  tho  biscuit  crust 
upon  it,  and  serve. 

V enetian  C ake . — Blanch,  dry  thoroughly, 
and  pound  to  a smooth  paste  seven  ounces 
iff  sweet  almonds  and  one  ounce  of  bitter 
almonds.  Whilst  pounding,  add  a. few  drops 
of  orange-flower  water  to  keep  the  almonds 
from  oiling.  Mix  a pound  of  flour  with  the 
almonds,  and  break  into  the  mixture  half  a 
pound  of  firm  cool  butter.  Bub  four  or  fivo 
largo  lumps  of  sugar  upon  the  rind  of  a lemon. 
Crush  this  to  powder,  and  put  with  it  additional 
sugar  to  make  up  the  weight  to  half  a pound. 
Work  the  ingredients  to  a smooth  paste  with 
tho  well-beaten  yolks  of  three  large  eggs  or 
four  small  ones.  Roll  the  paste  to  the  thickness 
>>£  a.  quarter  of  an  inch,  placo  it  on  a baking- 
ihcet,  and  bako  in  tho  oven  till  it  is  firm,  and 
lightly  and  equally  browned.  Take  it  out,  let 
it  got  cold,  and  divido  it  into  six  or  seven  por- 
tions of  equal  size.  Spread  jam  of  different 
colours  upon  all  of  those  but  one,  and  lay  them 
one  upon  the  other,  placing  the  one  without  jam 
upon  the  top.  Ioe  the  top  of  tho  cako,  and  orna- 
moni  with  coloured  sugar.  By  way  of  variety, 
instead  of  cutting  the  cake  into  portions  of  an 
equal  size,  cut  a largo  pieco  for  the  bottom,  and 
tho  remainder  gradually  smaller  and  smallor,  so 
that  when  they  are  placed  ono  upon  anothor  a 
border  an  inch  deep  may  be  loft  round  each. 
This  border  may  bo  ornamented  with  jam  of 
different  oolours. 

V enetian  Cream. — Simmor  a pint  of  milk 
with  four  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar  till  tho  Latter 
is  dissolved.  Pour  it  when  boiling  on  tho  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  six  oggs,  and  stir  constantly  over 
i gentle  firo  till  it  bogins  to  thicken,  but  it 
must  not  boil.  Stir  into  it  three-quarters  of  a 
pint  of  isinglass  which  has  boen  dissolved  in  a 
gill  of  water  and  cooled,  and  add  a quartor  of 
a pint  of  thick  croam.  Mix  with  tho  cream 
half  a pound  of  jam  nr  candied  fruit  of  any 
kind  cut  small,  arid  stir  tho  preparation  until 
it  begins  to  thicken.  If  this  is  not  dono,  tho 
sweetmeats  will  sink  to  the  bottom.  .1  imo, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  make  tho  cream,  j 


Probable  cost,  2s.  I0d.'  Sufficient  for  fivo  or 
six  persons. 

Venetian  Fritters.— Take  threo  dessert- 
spoonfuls of  Carolina  rice.  Wash,  pick,  and 
dry  it,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  half  a 
pint  of  new  milk.  Put  with  it  a piece  of  butter 
tho  size  of  a \valnut,  let  it  boil,  and  simmor 
gently  till  it.  is  tender  and  has  absorbed  all 
tho  milk.  Beat  it  well  with  a table-spoonful 
of  powdered  sugar  and  a pinch  of  salt;  and 
when  cold  add  a little  grated  lemon-rind,  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  currants,  a largo  apple 
pared,  corod,  and  chopped  small,  half  a tea- 
spoonful  of  flour,  and  two  woll-beaten  eggs. 
Keep  tho  .mixture  in  a cool  placo  till  wanted. 
Drop  it  in  spoonfuls  into  hot  fat,  and  fry  these 
over  a gentlo  firo  till  they  are  lightly  browned. 
’When  they  are  firm  upon  one  sido  turn  them 
carefully  upon  the  , other.  Drain  them,  and 
serve  on  a hot . dish  with  powdered  sugar 
sifted  over  them.  Timo  to  fry  the  fritters,  five 
or  six  minutes.  Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient 
for  three  or  four  persons. 

Venetian  Sauce. — Put  half  a pint  of 
white  saucb  into  a saucepan,  and  add  a table- 
spoonful  of  mushroom-juice.  Stir  it  over  the 
fire  for  ten  minutes,  lift  it  off,  and  let  it  cool  a 
little.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  in  a bowl, 
and  with  them  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream. 
Stir  a littlo  of  the  sauce  into  the  mixture,  and 
add  it  gradually  to  the  rest,  together  with  a 
little  popper  and  salt,  a pinch  of  grated  nutmeg, 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  sugar,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  lemon- juice.  Stir  the  sauce 
briskly  over  the  fire  for  five  minutes,  and  add 
a table-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley.  Pour  it 
into  the  tureen,  'stir  a small  lump  of  butter  into 
it,  and  serve. u 

Venison. Tliei;e  are  throe  kinds  of 
venison  known,  in  Great  Britain ; the  stag  or 
red  deer,  peculiar  to  Ireland;  the  roebuck, 
known  only  in  tho  north  of  Scotland;  and 
the  fallow  deer,  common  in  England.  Of 
these  the  fallow  deer  is  much  the  best,  and 
when  it  is  >vell  kept  and  properly  dressed  it 
is  quite  worthy  of  the  high  value  set  upon 
it.  Buck  venison,  which  is  in  season  from  J uno 
to  the  end  of  September,  is  finer  than  doe 
venison,  which,  is  in  season  from  October  to 
December.  Neither  should  bo  dressed  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year.  The  haunch  is  tho 
prime  joint,  though  the  neck  and  shoulder  are 
much  approved,  and  may  be  dressed  in  various 
ways.  No  moat  requires  so  much  care  as 
venison  in  killing,  preserving,  and  dressing. 
As  soon  as  it  is  cut  up  it  should  bo  taken  into  a 
cool  dry  larder,  dried  with  a cloth,  and  hung 
in  an  airy  place.  If  it  is  to  bo  kept  some  time, 
dry  ginger  arid  pepper  should  bo  dusted  over  it 
to  koop  off  the  flics.  It  should  be  examinod 
and  carefully  wi,pod  every  day,  or  twice  a da) 
in  unfavourublo  weather,  and  it  should  bo  kept 
as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  preserve  it  untainted. 
Excepting  in  very  mild  weather,  it  will  keep  a 
fortnight  with  qare.  In  order  to  ascertain  its 
condition,  run  a skewer  close  to  the  bone,  ana 
from  this  judge  of  tho  sweetness  of  tho  \emson. 
If  it  should  inadvertently  bocomo  musty,  first 
wash  it  with  'Uikowarm  water,  and  afterwards 
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with,  lukewarm  milk  and.  water,  and  then  dry  it 
perfectly  with  a cloth. 

Venison  (a  la  Daube).-Take  about  three 
oounda  of  meat  from  the  neck,  and  cut  it  into 
neat  pieces.  Put  the  rest,  bones  and  trimmings, 
into  un  earthen  jar  which  has  a closely-fitting 
Ud  Throw  in  with  these  eight  ounces  of 
bacon  cut  up  small,  a finely-minced  shallot,  a 
pinch  of  powdered  mace,  a small  lump  of  sugai, 
and  a little  salt  and  cayenne,  and  pour  oyer  al 
as  much  stock  as  will  cover  the  bones,  &c. 
Put  the  lid  on  the  jar,  and  place  it  in  a sauce- 
pan of  boiling  water.  Keep  the  watei  boiling 
round  it  for  two  hours.  Season  the  slices  of 
venison  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  try  them  in 
butter  till  they  are  brown  Strain  thejravy 
stir  a glassful  of  port  into  it,  and  put  it,  with  the 
meat,  into  a clean  saucepan.  Simmer  all  gent  > 
together  till  the  venison  is  done  enough.  Put 
the  meat  on  a dish,  pour  the  gravy  over  and 
round  it,  and  serve  very  hot.  Send  red-currant 
jelly  to  table  as  an  accompaniment,  lime  to 
simmer  the  meat  in  the  gravy,  a quarter  oi 
an  hour.  Probable  cost  of  venison,  very  un- 
certain Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons 


Venison  and  Hare  Pie— In  making 

this  pie  be  sure  that  both  the  venison  and  the 
hare  are  thoroughly  well  kept.  Take  the  flesh 
in  one  piece  from  a neck  of  venison,  and  cut 
it  to  the  length  of  the  pie-dish ; season  with 
salt,  cayenne,  and  pounded  mace.  Divide  the 
hare  into  pieces  not  larger  than  an  egg.  fake 
out  the  bones,  and  fill  the  cavities  with  good 
veal  forcemeat.  Line  the  edges  of  a pie-cnsh 
with  good  pastry.  Lay  the  venison  in  the 
centre,  and  arrange  the  pieces  of  hare  closffiy 
round  it.  Put  forcemeat  in  the  dish  to  faff 
up  the  empty  spaces,  and  lay  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  jellied  gravy  on  the  top.  Place 
the  cover  on  the  pie,  and  ornament  accoidmg 
to  taste.  Bake  in  a well-heated  oven,  men 
done  enough,  pom-  into  it,  through  a pointed 
strainer,  a little  additional  gravy.  This  gravy 
may  be  made  as  follows : — Put  the  bones 
and  trimmings  of  the  hare  and  venison  into  a 
saucepan  with  a slice  of  lean  ham,  six  or 
eight  peppercorns,  two  cloves,  a little  salt,  and 
as  much  stock  or  water  as  will  cover  the 
ingredients.  Simmer  the  liquor  till  it  is  plea- 
santly flavoured  and  so  strong  that  it  will 
jelly  when  cold.  Let  it  cool,  clear  it  entirely 
from  fat,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  If  pre- 
ferred, the  pie  may  be  made  entirely  of  venison. 
Time  to  bake  the  pie,  two  hours.  Probable  cost, 
hare,  from  3s.  6d. ; venison,  very  uncertain. 

Venison,  Beef  Potted,  in  Imitation 

of. — Put  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  lean  beef  into 
a deep  dish,  pour  a pint  of  wine  over  it,  and 
let  it  lie  for  two  days,  seasoning  well  with 
mace,  pepper,  salt,  and  a clovo  of  garlic  ; then 
lay  it  in  a closely-covered  pot  along  with  the 
wine — add  another  glassful  if  there  is  not 
enough — and  bake  for  three  hours  in  a quick 
oven.  When  cold,  pound  the  meat  to  a paste, 
and  pot  in  the  usual  way. 

Venison,  Beef  to  Imitate  {nee  Beef  to 
Imitate  Venison). 

Venison,  Boiled. — In  the  A morican hunt- 
ing grounds,  where  venison  is  very  plentiful, 


it  is  sometimes  boiled  like  mutton,  and  served 
with  mashed  turnips  and  cauliflowers  Ihm 
method  of  dressing  it  is,  however,  by  no  mean, 
to  bo  recommended. 

Venison,  Breast  of,  Stewed.— -put 
up  the  back  ribs  or  the  breast  oi  venison  into 
small  neat  pieces.  Flour  these,  and  fry  them 
in'  butter -with  three  or  four  sliced,  onions  and 
a small  quantity  of  bacon  cut  into  dice.  W hen 
the  meat  is  lightly  browned,  dram  away  part  of 
the  fat,  and  pour  over  the  meat  a cupiui  o 
good  stock  and  a glassful  of  port  or  claret,  and 
add  a small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  hall  a tea- 
spoonful of  anchovy,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
If  , the  flavour  is  not  objected  to,  a clovo  of 
garlic  may  be  added,  or  the  saucepan  may  e 
rubbed  once  or  twice  with  a freshly-cut  dove. 
Shake  the  stewpan  over  a gentle  fire  till  the 
venison  is-  tender.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  _a 
little  brown  thickening,  and  let  it  simmer  till  it 
has. thrown  up  its  grease.  Put  the  meat  on  a, 
dish,  strain  and  skim  the  gravy,  and  pour.it 
round  the  venison.  Garnish  with  toasted  sip- 
nets. . A few  stewed  mushrooms  will  be  a great 
improvement  to  this  dish.  When  venison 
cannot  be  had,  well-hung  four-year-old  mutton 
may  be  used  instead.  This  stew  may  be  served 
in  a casserole  of  rice  or  potatoes.  It  is  an 
excellent  way  of  dressing  venison  which  is  lean 
and'  dry  Time  to  stew  the  venison,  about  two 
hours.  Probable  cost  of  venison,  very  uncertain, 
varying  with  the  supply. 


Venison,  Choosing  of.— The  lean  of 
venison  should  be  dark  and  finely-grained,  the 
fat  should  be  thick,  firm,  clear,  and  white,  lhe 
greater  quantity  of  fat  there  is  the  better  will 
be.' the  quality'  of  the  meat.  Like  mutton, 
venison  should  have  attained  a certain  age 
before  it  is  killed,  or  it  will  not  have  acquired 
its  true  flavour ; still,  it  ought  not  to  be  old. 
The  age  of  the  venison  may  be  known  from  tho 
cleft . of  the  hoof,  which  is  always  loft  on  : it 
this  is  small  and  smooth,  the  animal  is  young. 

Venison,  Cold,  Stewed— Take  the 
remains  of  cold  dressed  venison ; cut  the  meat 
intp  neat  slices,  and  put  these  aside.  Put 
the  hopes  and  trimmings  into  a saucepan,  pour 
oyer  them  as  much  strong  unseasoned  stock,  or, 
failing  this,'  water,  as  will  cover  them,  and  add 
a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a little  grated  nutmeg, 
and  pepper  and  salt.  Let  them  simmer  till  tho 
gravy  is  good.  Strain  it,  thicken  w ith  a small 
lump  of  brown  thickening,  and  put  it  by  the 
side  of  tho  fire  to  throw  up  its  grease.  Skim  it, 
and  add  a spoonful  of  ketchup,  a spoonful  of 
rod-currant  jelly,  and  a glassful  of  claret.  Put 
the  slices  of  venison  into  the  sauce,  and  lot  them 
get  thoroughly  hot  without  boiling.  Squeeze 
the  juice  of  a lemon  into  the  gravy.  Put  the 
meat  on'  a dish,  pour  the  gravy  over,  and  gar- 
nish' with  sliced  lemon.  The  remains  of  cold 
dressed  venison  may  be  converted  into  an  ex- 
cellent slow  soup.  Time  to  stew  the  bones, 
aboqt  two  hours.  Probablo  cost  of  venison, 
very  uncertain. 

Venison  Collops.  — Take  any  remains 
of  roast  venison,  cloar  them  of  skin  and  vein, 
minco  very  finely,  and  mix  them  with  a third 
as  much  oi’  minced  bacon,  a beaten  egg  or  two, 
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a handful  of  crumbs,  salt,  popper,  and  a little 
herb  seasoning  if  likod.  Mix  those  ingredients 
thoroughly,  form  apple-sized  bulls ; llatten  and 
dip  them  in  egg,  and  crumb  them  or  dip  them 
in  warmed  butter,  and  then  fry  of  a nice  palo 
brown. 

Venison  Collops,  Minced.— Minco 
finely  a pound  of  venison  taken  from  the  neck 
or  loin,  and  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
pounded  mace.  Dissolvo  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  butter  in  a saucepan  over  the  lire,  stir  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  flour  into  it,  and  when  it 
is  quite  smooth  add  a large  tea-spoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  a pinch  of  powdered  sweet 
herbs,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  A small 
onion  chopped  small,  or  a particle  of  garlic,  may 
be  stirred  in  also  when  the  flavour  is  liked. 
Keep  beating  the  paste  over  the  Are  till  it 
is  lightly  browned,  then  stir  in  the  mincod 
venison,  and  keep  tossing  lightly  with  a fork 
till  it  is  quite  hot.  Moisten  gradually  with 
half  a cupful  of  stock,  and  let  the  collops  sim- 
mer for  ten  minutes.  Ketchup,  port,  tarragon 
vinegar,  lemon- juice,  or  basil  wine  may  be 
added  if  liked.  Probable  cost  of  venison,  very 
uncertain,  varying  with  the  supply. 

Venison  Collops,  Scotch.— Take  as 
much  venison  as  may  be  required  in  slices  from 
the  neck  or  loin.  Trim  neatly,  and  put  them 
aside.  Put  the  bones  and  trimmings  into  a 
saucepan,  cover  either  with  cold  stock  or  water, 
and  let  them  stew  gently  till  the  gravy  be- 
comes strong  and  good.  Strain  it,  thicken 
with  brown  thickening,  clear  it  from  fat,  and 
season  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  a small  pinch  of 
grated  nutmeg.  Flavour  with  strained  lemon- 
juice  and  a glassful  of  claret,  to  which  may 
be  added,  if  liked,  a few  drops  of  tarragon, 
chilli,  or  shallot  vinegar.  Fry  the  collops  in 
butter,  dish  them,  and  pour  the  gravy  over.  By 
way  of  variety,  vinegar  and  a small  lump  of 
sugar  may  be  stirred  into  the  gravy  in  the  dish, 
and  red-currant  jelly  dissolved  in  the  gravy  in 
the  tureen.  Time,  about  two  hours  to  draw  the 
gravy  from  the  bones.  Probable  cost  of  venison, 
very  uncertain. 

Venison  Cutlets,  Broiled. — Cut  the 
cutlets  an  inch  thick  irom  a fine,  well-hung 
neck  of  venison.  Trim  them  neatly  without 
depriving  them  of  their  fat.  Pepper  and  salt 
them,  and  lay  them  upon  the  bars  of  a gridiron 
over  a clear,  gentle  fire.  Turn  them  every  two 
minutos  to  keep  in  the  gravy.  Serve  on  a 
very  hot  dish  with  a small  slice  of  butter  under 
each.  Send  stewed  mushrooms  and  baked  pota- 
toes to  table  with  the  chops.  Time  to  broil  tho 
cutlets,  from  twenty  to  twenty-fivo  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  very  uncertain. 

Venison  Cutlets,  Stewed. — Talco  the 
cutlets  from  tho  neck  an  inch  thick.  Dissolvo 
a slice  of  fresh  butter  in  a stowpan,  put  in  the 
cutlets,  and  let  them  roinain  until  they  are 
lightly  and  equally  browned  on  both  sides. 
Pour  over  them  as  much  good  hoof  stock  as 
will  barely  cover  them,  and  add  half  a tumbler- 
ful of  port  or  claret,  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar, 
a small  spoonful  of  brown  thickoning,  and  a 
little  peppor  and  salt.  8tow  tho  cutlots  gently 
till  tender,  and  skim  and  strain  tho  gravy.  ! 


Put  tho  cutlets  on  a dish,  pour  tho  gravy  over 
and  servo  very  hot.  Time  to  stew  tho  cutlets^ 
twouty  minutos.  Probable  cost  of  venison^ 
very  uncertain. 

Venison,  Fried.— Cut  the  moat  into 
slices,  and  make  gravy  of  tho  bones.  Fry  it  of 
a light  brown,  and  keep  it  hot  before  the  fire. 
Put  butter  rolled  in  flour  into  tho  pan,  and  keep 
stirring  it  till  thick  and  brown.  Put  in  some 
finely  powdered  sugar,  tho  gravy  made  of  the 
bones,  and  some  red  wine — let  it  bo  the  thick- 
ness of  cream — squeeze  in  a lemon ; warm  tho 
venison  in  it,  put  it  in  tho  dish,  and  pour  the 
sauce  over  it.  Omit  the  sugar  if  you  choose, 
and  send  currant  jelly  to  tablo  with  it  in  a glass. 

Venison  Fry.— Cloanso  tho  fry,  and  cut 
it  into  neat  slices  about  half  an  inch  thick. 
Season  these  with  pepper  and  salt,  dredge 
flour  upon  them,  and  fry  in  hot  fat  till  they 
are  brightly  browned  and  sufficiently  cooked. 
Drain  them,  put  them  round  a hot  dish,  place 
fried  parsley  in  tho  centre,  and  send  highly- 
seasoned  brown  gravy  to  tablo  in  a tureen. 
Red-currant  jelly  may  be  served  as  an  accom- 
paniment. Venison  fry  consists  of  the  liver, 
heart,  skirts,  melt,  &c.  Probable  cost,  very 
uncertain. 

Venison,  Gravy  for. — A strong,  unfla- 
voured gravy,  seasoned  with  salt  only,  is 
generally  served  with  venison.  It  may  be 
made  as  follows : — Take  the  trimmings  of  the 
venison,  or,  failing  these,  a pound  or  two  of  the 
scrag  end  of  a neck  of  mutton  cut  into  chops. 
Fry  these  till  they  are  brightly  browned  on 
both  sides.  Pour  over  them  a quart  of  boiling 
water,  and  let  the  gravy  simmer  gently  till  it 
is  reduced  one-half.  Skim  as  required,  and 
season  with  salt.  Let  it  get  cold,  free  it 
entirely  from  fat,  and  serve  in  a tureen.  The 
meat  on  the  mutton  bones  may  be  potted  and 
used  as  a breakfast  relish.  For  sauces  to  serve 
with  venison,  see  Venison,  Sauces  for.  Pro- 
bable cost,  very  uncertain. 

Venison,  Gravy  for  (another  way). — 
Take  the  scrag  end  of  a neck  of  mutton,  half  a 
pound  of  liver,  the  venison  trimmings,  and  a 
kidney.  Cut  the  meat  into  small  pieces,  and 
fry  these  in  butter  till  they  are  slightly 
browned.  Put  them  into  a saucepan,  pour  the 
contents  of  the  frying-pan  over  them,  and  add 
a pint  and  a half  of  water  and  a few  pepper- 
corns. Cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  stew 
its  contents  gently  till  the  gravy  is  strong 
and  good.  Stir  occasionally.  Strain  it  into  a 
bowl,  and  when  cold  entirely  remove  the  fat.  - 
Before  serving,  boil  it,  season  with  salt,  add  a 
table-spoonful  of  port  and  a little  sugar  brown- 
ing, and  send  the  gravy  to  table  in  a tureen. 
Strong,  unflavoured  gravy  is  usually  served 
with  vonison,  together  with  venison  sauce. 

If,  however,  it  is  preferred  that  tho  gravy 
should  bo  slightly  flavoured,  then  stew  a sliced 
carrot,  a minced  shallot,  a clove,  and  a bay- 
loaf  with  tho  other  ingredients.  When  tho  liver 
and  kidney  cannot  bo  procured,  three  or  four 
mutton  chops  from  tho  loin  may  be  used  instead. 
Tho  moat  may  afterwards  bo  potted  or  made 
into  rissoles.  Time  to  stow  tho  gravy,  about 
throe  hours. 
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Venison,  Gravy  for  (see  Gravy  for 
.Roast  Venison). 

Venison,  Hashed. — Cut  any  part  of  cold 
roast  venison  into  thin  neat  slices  the  third  of 
an  inch  thick.  Do  not  remove  the  fat  from 
them.  Put  the  bones  and  trimmings  of  the 
! venison  into  a saucepan  with  a sliced  onion,  a 
little  pepper  and  salt,  and  as  much  stock  or 
water  as  will  cover  them,  and  let  them  stew 
gently  for  two  hours.  Strain  the  gravy,  thicken 
with  a small  piece  of  brown  thickening,  or, 
failing  this,  with  an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  and  clear  it  from  grease.  Pepper 
and  flour  the  pieces  of  venison.  Put  them  into 
a clean  saucepan,  strain  over  them  as  much  of 
the  gravy  as  will  moisten  but  not  quite  cover 
them,  and  heat  them  very  gently,  shaking 
the  saucepan  frequently.  The  gravy  must  not 
boil  after  the  venison  is  put  to  it.  Put  the  meat 
on  a hot  dish,  pour  the  gravy  over,  and  serve 
very  hot.  A dish  of  plainly-boiled  French 
beans  and  a little  red-currant  jelly  will  be 
welcome  accompaniments.  If  liked,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  red-currant  jelly  and  a glassful  of 
port,  or  a glassful  of  claret  and  a small  piece 
of  sugar,  may  be  added  to  the  gravy.  When  a 
very  good  gravy  is  required,  make  it  as  follows  : 
— Dissolve  a good  shoe  of  fresh  butter  in  a 
saucepan.  Put  with  it  the  bones  and  trimmings 
of  the  venison,  any  mutton,  beef,  or  poultry 
bones  that  there  may  be,  half  a pound  of  liver, 
and  a kidney.  Add  the  red  part  of  a small  carrot 
scraped  to  pulp,  a minced  shallot,  a clove,  a bay- 
leaf,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Shake  the 
saucepan  over  the  fire  till  the  ingredients  are 
brown.  Pour  on  them  as  much  water  as  will 
cover  them,  and  let  them  simmer  for  three 
hours.  Strain  the  gravy,  thicken  lightly  with 
brown  thickening,  clear  it  from  fat,  add  a wine- 
glassful  of  port,  and  serve.  Time,  two  to  three 
hours  to  simmer  the  gravy  ; about  an  hour  to 
simmer  the  venison  in  the  sauce.  Probable 
cost  of  venison,  very  uncertain. 

Venison  Hashed  (another  way).— The 
venison  should  be  warmed  with  its  own  gravy, 
or  some  made  without  seasoning,  and  oniy 
made  hot,  not  quite  boiled.  If  there  is  no  fat 
left,  cut  some  slices  of  mutton  fat;  set  it  on 
the  fire  with  a little  port  wine  and  sugar,  simmer 
till  almost  dry,  then  put  it  to  the  hash,  and  it 
will  oat  as  well  as  the  fat  of  venison. 

Venison,  Hashed  (another  way). — See 
Game,  Hashed  (Venison). 

Venison,  Haunch  of.  — Take  a well- 
hung  haunch  of  venison  weighing  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-five  pounds.  If  it  weigh  less  it  will 
not  be  fully-flavoured.  Be  sure  that  it  is  in 
good  condition.  To  ensure  this  it  should  be 
hung,  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  in,  in  a cool,  airy 
situation.  The  kernel  of  the  fat  should  be  at 
once  removed,  the  part  from  which  it  is  taken 
wiped  diy,  and  it,  as  well  as  the  entire  haunch, 
should  be  dusted  with  pepper  and  powdered 
ginger.  The  haunch  should  bo  examined  twice 
a day,  and  if  any  moisture  appears  it  should  bo 
wiped  with  a dry  cloth  ; and  the  meat  should  bo 
kept. as  long  as  it  can  bo  preserved  sweet  and 
tm tainted,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 


it  is  ready  for  dressing,  run  a skewer  into  the 
flesh  close  to  the  bone,  and  from  this  judge  of 
the  state  of  the  meat.  When  it  is  to  be  roasted, 
saw  off  the  shank  bone,  remove  the  sinews,  scrape 
away  the  dark  dry  skin  from  the  skirt,  and 
also  the  dried  surface  of  the  under  part.  Wipe 
the  haunch  thoroughly  with  damp  cloths  which 
have  been  wrung  out  of  lukewarm  water,  then 
dry  it  perfectly.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  more  fat  there  is  on  the  joint  the  better  it 
will  be,  and  that  in  roasting  the  main  object 
is  to  preserve  the  fat.  Therefore,  first  cover  the 
haunch  with  a large  sheet  of  well-greased,  thick, 
white  cartridge  paper,  then  with  a stiff'  paste  of 
flour  and  water  rolled  out  to  the  thickness  of 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  tie  securely  over 
this  with  string  or  tape  two  additional  sheets 
of  greased  paper.  Put  the  haunch  down  to  a 
clear,  sound  fire,  quite  near  at  first,  to  harden 
the  paste.  Draw  it  back  after  a minute  or  two, 
and  bring  it  gradually  nearer.  Baste  the  venison 
the  moment  it  is  put  down  to  prevent  the  outer 
paper  and  the  string  from  burning,  and  con- 
tinue to  baste  frequently  and  liberally  till  done 
enough.  Half  an  hour  before  it  is  done  remove 
the  paper  and  the  paste  from  the  meat,  and  a few 
minutes  after  take  away  the  last  paper.  Sprinkle 
a little  salt  over  the  meat,  dredge  the  surface 
lightly  with  flour,  and  then  baste  with  butter 
dissolved  in  a spoon.  Pour  the  fat  from  the 
dripping-tin,  keeping  back  any  brown  gravy 
there  may  be.  Add  half  a tea-cupful  of  boiling- 
water  to  this  gravy,  pour  it  into  a saucepan, 
and  skim  off  the  fat.  Boil  it,  and  add  a little 
salt  to  it.  Put  the  haunch  on  a very  hot  dish, 
and  pour  the  boiling  gravy  through  a strainer 
upon  it.  Pin  a frill  of  white  paper  round  the 
knuckle  bone.  Send  venison  gravy  ( see  Venison, 
Gravy  for)  and  venison  sauce  to  table  in 
tureens,  and  let  red-currant  jelly  be  served  on  a 
separate  dish.  The  gravy  should  be  prepared 
the  day  before  it  is  wanted,  to  ensure  its  being 
free  from  fat.  French  beans  plainly  boiled  are 
a suitable  accompaniment  to  haunch  of  veni- 
son. Venison  fat  freezes  so  quickly  that  espe- 
cial care  should  be  taken  that  the  plates  are 
very  hot;  indeed,  hot-water  plates  ought  to 
be  used.  Time  to  roast  the  venison,  from  four 
to  five  hours,  or  about  thirteen  minutes  to  the 
pound  when  the  haunch  is  weighed  with  the 
paste  on.  Although  the  omission  is  by  no  means 
recommended,  some  cooks  omit  the  flour  and 
water  paste ; then  the  haunch  will  not  need 
to  be  down  so  long.  Doe  venison  will  be  done 
half  an  hour  before  buck  venison.  Venison 
is  preferred  underdone  rather  than  overdone. 
Probable  cost  of  venison,  very  uncertain,  buf- 
ficient  for  twenty  pox-sons. 

Venison,  Haunch  of  (M.  ITdo’s  recipe). 
—It  was  customary  in  France  to  cut  off  a 
small  rosette  from  the  leg,  to  lard  and  then 
pickle  it. . In  England  it  is  customary  to  put 
it  on  a spit,  then  to  make  some  paste  with  Hour 
and  water  only,  and  caso  the  venison  with  it, 
securing  it  with  a few  sheets  of  paper.  It  can- 
not bo  done  thoroughly  in  less  than  four  hours. 
It  is  usually  served  up  with  red-currant  jolly 
made  hot  with  a little  port  wine.  The  women 
cooks  in  England  put  flour  over  the  roast  just 
boforo  they  remove  it  from  the  spit,  a custom 
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which  is  utterly  absurd.  I approve  of  tho 
practice  of  flouting  TouBted  meat,  if  it  bo  done 
early  enough  to  imbibo  the  gravy,  and  got 
nicely  browned,  when  it  becomes  very  tasty. 
Ln  the  other  case,  tho  froth  of  the  flour  and 
butter  adheres  to  the  palate,  and  has  an  abomi- 
nable taste.  I like  to  remove  the  paper  from 
the  venison  a fow  minutes  before  it  is  served, 
and  glaze  the  venison  with  very  good  glaze; 
some  fine  salt  must  be  spread  over  it  before  the 
glaze  is  applied.  This  method  is  bettor  and 
more  tasty  than  the  other. 

Venison,  Haunch  of,  To  Carve. — 

This  is  npt  a very  difficult  task.  In  carving 
a haunch  of  venison,  first  cut  it  across  down 
to  the  bone  in  the  line  a b;  then  turn  the 
dish  with  the  knuckle  farthest  from  you,  put 
in  the  point  of  the  knife,  and  cut  down  as 
deep  as  you  can  in  the  direction  shown  by  the, 
dotted  fines ; you  may  take  out  as  many  slices 
as  you  please  on  the  right  and  left.  The  knife 
should  slope  in  making  the  first  cut,  and  then 
the  whole  of  the  gravy  will  be  received  in  the 
well.  It  is  held  by  genuine  epicures  that  some 
parts  of  the  haunch  are  better  flavoured  than 
others,  but  it  is  doubtful,  whether  ordinary 
palates  will  detect  any  difference.  Slices  of 


HAUNCH  OF  VENISON,  TO  CARVE. 


venison  should  not  be  cut  thick,  and  plenty  of 
gravy  should  be  given  with  them ; but  as  there 
is  a particular  sauce  made  for  this  meat  with 
rod  wine  and  currant  jelly,  your  guest  should 
be  asked  if  he  pleases  to  have  any.  The  fat  is 
very  apt  to  get  cool  soon,  and  become  hard  and 
disagreeable  to  the  palate ; it  should,  therefore, 
always  be  served  upon  a water-dish. 

Venison,  Imitation  of,  Potted.  Rub 

the  bottom  of  a deep  dish  three  or  fom-  times 
with  freshly-cut  garlic,  and  pour  into  it  half  a 
pint  of  claret.  Season  a piece  of  lean  beef 
weighing  about  four  pounds  liberally  with  pop- 
per, salt,  and  powdered  mace.  Lay  it  in  the 
wine,  and  lot  it  remain  for  two  days._  Turn  it 
frequently.  Put  it  into  a jar  which  has  a 
closely-fitting  lid,  pour  the  wine,  over,  cover 
lightly,  and  place  it  in  the  oven  in  a shallow 
tin  filled  with  boiling  water.  Buko  till 
tender,  and  put  boiling  water  into  the  tin  under 
it  when  necessary.  Talco  tho  boef  up,  lot  it  get 
cold,  pound  it  to  a smooth  paste,  and  add  further 
seasoning  if  required,  together  with  about  half 
a pound  of  clarified  butter,  which  is  to  bo  put 
in  gradually  whilst  the  moat  is  being  pounded. 
Press  tho  paste  into  pots,  and  cover  with  clari- 
fied butter.  Time  to  hake  the  hoof,  one  hour 
and  a half.  Probable  cost  of  hoof,  lid.  per 
oound. 


Venison,  Marinaded  and  Baked. — 

Take  a shoulder  of  venison,  bone  and  flatten  it, 
lay  it  in  a deep  dish  with  a pint  of  vinegar, 
half  a pint  of  oil,  a sliced  onion,  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  the  grated  rind  of  a Seville  orange, 
a pinch  of  grated  nutmeg,  and  a little  pepper, 
salt,  and  powdered  sugar.  A glassful  of  white 
wino  may  bo  added  or  not.  Let  it  remain  in  this 
marinado  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  turn  it  about 
throe  or  four  times.  Take  it  up,  cover  with 
greased  paper,  and  bake  in  a moderately-heated 
oven  until  done  enough.  Serve  with  venison 
sauce.  Time  to  hake  the  venison,  one  and 
three-quarters  to  two  hours,  according  t6  size. 
Probable  cost  of  venison,  very  uncertain. 


Venison,  Melon  Pickle  for  (see  Melon 
Pickle). 


Venison,  Mock;  or  Mutton  Dressed 
to  Taste  like  Venison,  Stewed.  —Take 
a loin  of  mutton,  or  even  a neck  of  mutton,  cut 
long  in  the  bones,  and  hang  it  in  a cool,  airy 
situation  for  several  days.  Skin  and  bone  it, 
lay  it  in  a stewpan,  pour  over  it  a pint  of  stock 
or  water,  and  add  a large  onion  stuck  with  ten 
or  twelve  cloves,  eight  peppercorns,  a table- 
spoonful of  vinegar,  and  three  glassfuls  of  port. 
Lot  it  boil,  skim  it,  put  with  it  a small  hunch  of 
sweet  herbs  and  a little  salt,  and  let  it  simmer 
very  gently  till  tender.  Turn  it  over  two  or 
three  times  that  it  may  he  equally  cooked. 
Serve  with  strong  gravy 'made  from  the  bones, 
and  with  red-currant  jelly.  The  gravy  may 
he  made  as  follows : — Put  the  trimmings  and 
hone  of  the  mutton  into  a stewpan  with  a slico 
of  butter.  Shake  them  over  the  fire  till 
lightly  browned.  Pour  upon  them  as  much 
stock  as  will  cover  them,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  for  an  hour  and  a half.  Strain  the 
liquor,  let  it  cool,  free  it  from  fat,  and  season 
with  salt  only,  that  its  flavour  may  not  over- 
power that  of  the  meat.  Boil  it  up,  and  serve 
very  hot.  If  not  sufficiently  coloured,  a very 
small  quantity  of  sugar  browning  may  he  added. 
Time  to  stew  the  mutton,  about  three  hours. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  per  pound.  Sufficient  for  six 
or  seven  persons. 

Venison,  Mock;  or  Mutton  Dressed 
to  Taste  like  Venison,  Roasted.— Take 
a fine  loin  of  mutton,  and  hang  it  m a cool, 
airy  situation  for  a week  or  more.  Two  days 
before  it  is  to  he  dressed,  bone  it,  remove  the 
kidney  fat  and  the  skin  from  the  upper  part, 
and  rub  into  the  meat  a powder  made  of  two 
ounces  of  brown  sugar,  an  ounco  of  ground 
black  pepper,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounco  ol 
allspice.  Put  it  into  an  earthenware  pan,  pour 
upon  it  two  or  three  wine-glassfuls  of  port, 
and  cover  with  tho  skin.  Turn  and  rub  it 
twice  a day.  Sponge  lightly  with  lukewarm 
wator  to  clear  it  from  the  spice,  dry  it  perfect  , 
wrap  it  in  the  skin,  cover  with  coarso  paste, 
and  roast  according  to  tho  directions  already 
given  for  roasting  haunch  of  venison,  aerro 
with  strong  unfiavoured  mutton  gravy  ana 
with  venison  sauco.  Time  to  roast  the  mutton, 
thirteen  minutes  to  the  pound,  when  weighed 
with  tho  paste.  Probablo  cost,  Is.  per  pound. 


Vonison,  Mutton  Cooked  like.— 
Take  a fillet  of  tho  leg  of  mutton,  and  stoop  it 
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for  a day  or  two,  according  to  tho  season,  in  a 
mixture  of  vinegar,  onions,  thyme,  bay-leaves, 
salt,  nutmeg,  and  pepper ; then  roast  tho  meat, 
and  serve  with  sauce  d la  poivrade. 

Venison,  Neck  of,  to  Roast.— A neck 
of  venison  should  not  bo  separated  fiom  the 
shoulder  till  the  buck  is  quite  stiff,  otherwise 
the  appearance  of  both  joints  will  be  spoilt. 
Shorten  the  rib  bones,  but  do  not  cut  through 
the  fat;  saw  off  tho  chine  bone,  and  remove  the 
small  bones  which  cover  the  fillet  part  of  the 
neck.  Roll  the  pieco  of  fat  from  which  the  bones 
were  taken  over  tho  ribs.  Wrap  the  neck  in 
oiled  paper,  then  in  a stiff  paste  of  flour  and 
water,  and  afterwards  in  greased  paper  again. 
Tie  the  coverings  securely  on  with  tape,  and 
roast  the  neck  according  to  tho  directions 
already  given  for  roasting  haunch  of  venison. 
When  done  enough,  serve  with  the  same  ac- 
companiments as  the  haunch.  A neck  of  veni- 
son should  properly  be  roasted  on  a cradle  spit. 
When  this  is  not  at  hand,  three  skewers  should 
he  put  through  it,  and  the  spit  should  be  put 
between  them  and  the  bones.  Although  it 
is  best  to  cover  the  neck  with  the  paste,  this 
is  oftener  than  not  omitted,  and  the  neck  is 
enveloped  in  buttered  paper  only.  Time  to 
roast  a neck  of  venison,  eleven  minutes  to  the 
pound.  Probable  cost  of  venison,  very  uncertain 

Venison,  Oxford  J ohn  of.— Take  some 
slices  of  equal  size,  and  half  an  inch  thick, 
from  a well-kept  leg,  loin,  or  neck  of  venison. 
Season  these  rather  highly  with  powdered  spice, 
and  fry  in  hot  fat  till  they  are  brown  on 
both  sides.  Put  them  in  a stewpan,  pour  over 
them  equal  portions  of  claret  and  strong  brown 
gravy,  enough  to  cover  them,  and  add  a table- 
spoonful of  white  wine  vinegar,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  powdered  sugar,  and  a few  fried 
bread-crumbs.  Cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and 
heat  the  sauce  gently  till  it  i3  close  upon  the 
point  of  boiling.  Put  tho  slices  of  venison 
on  a dish,  strain  the  sauce  over,  and  serve  very 
hot.  If  liked,  tho  slices  may  be  marinaded 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  wine,  vinegar,  and 
spice,  before  being  fried.  Probable  cost  of 
venison,  very  uncertain. 

Venison  Pasty. — Venison  pasty  is  gene- 
rally made  of  the  portions  of  venison  which 
do. not  roast  very  well,  such  as  the  neck,  breast, 
and  shoulders,  though  even  the  neck  is  moro 
generally  roasted.  The  pasty  should  properly 
contain  venison  only.  'When  gamo  and  force- 
meat are  introduced,  it  is  known  no  more  as 
venison  pasty  but  as  gamo  pie.  Wash  the  veni- 
son in  vinegar,  sprinkle  a little  sugar  upon  it, 
and  hang  it  in  a cool,  airy  situation  for  ten 
days,  or  a fortnight  in  favourable  weather. 
It  should  not  hang  too  long,  and  should  bo 
examined  night  and  morning  and  dried  with 
a cloth.  When  it  is  to  bo  used,  sponge  it 
over  with  lukewarm  water,  and  dry  it  with  a 
soft  cloth.  Bone  it,  trim  away  all  tho  skin, 
and  cut  it  into  pieces  two  inches  square.  Lino 
a baking-dish  entirely  with  good  stiff  pastry,  j 
Put  in  tho  pieces  of  meat,  fat  and  loan  ! 
together.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  fat  belong- 
ing to  tho  venison,  a thin  slice  of  tho  firm  fat 
of  a loin  or  nock  of  mutton  may  bo  put  in 


with  each  piece  of  lean  venison,  beaspn  the 
meat  with  pepper  and  salt  only,  pm  half  a 
pound  of  butter  over  it,  and  pom-  in  a quartei 
of  a pint  of  stock  or  water.  Cover  tho  dish 
with  thick  pastry,  ornament  the  top,  make 
an  opening  in  the  centre,  and  lay  a shoot  of 
letter-paper  over  it.  Bako  in  a moderately- 
heated  oven.  Whilst  it  is  being  baked,  put  the 
bones  and  trimmings  of  the  venison  into  a 
stewpan  with  a pinch  of  powdered  mace,  a 
little  pepper  and  salt,  and 'three  pints  of  water. 
Simmer  the  gravy  till  it  is  strong  and  plea- 
santly flavoured  and  reduced  to  less  than  half 
the  quantity.  Strain  it,  let  it  cool,  and  remove 
the  fat.  When  the  pie  is  done  enough,  beat 
the  gravy  Avith  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon-juice 
and  a glassful  of  port.  Pour  it  into  the  pie,  by 
means'  of  a pointed  strainer,  through  the  hole 
in  the  centre,  incline  the  dish  a little  to  each 
side  that  the  gravy  may  penetrate  to  all 
parts,  and  serve  hot  or  cold.  Time  to  bake 
the  pasty,  two  hours  to  three  hours  and  a half, 
according  to  size.  If  the  under-crust  is 
omitted,  the  pie  will  not  need  to  bake  so  long. 
Unless  the  pastry  is  thick  it  will  be  burnt  up 
before  the  meat  is  done  enough.  Many  cooks 
partially  stew  the  venison  before  putting  it 
into  the  pic.  Probable  cost  of  venison,  very 
uncertain.- 

Venison  Pasty  (another  way). — If  the 
meat  is  fresh,  keep  it  for  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  cut  it  into  pieces,  boil  it  well,  and  make 
good  gravy;  season  with  .pepper,  salt,  port 
vine,  vinegar,  and  a little  sugar  (according  to 
taste) ; if  not  fat,  put  in  a little  fat  mutton.  Let 
it  get  cold,  and  then  pack  it  in  a dish  as  close 
as  you  can  pack  it,  and  put  it  into  the  oven. 

V enison  Pasty  (another  way)  .—A  modem 
pasty  is  made  of  what  does  not  roast  well,  as 
the  neck,  the  breast,  or  shoulder.  Tho  breast 
makes  a good  pasty.  Cut  it  into  little  chops, 
trimming  off  the  bones  and  skin;  make  some 
good  gravy  from  the  bones  and  other  trim- 
mings ; place  fat  and  lean  pieces  of  the  meat 
together,  or,  if  very  lean,  place  thin  slices  from 
the  firm  fat  of  a leg  or  a neck  of  mutton  along 
with  each  pieco ; season  the  meat  with  black 
pepper,  salt,  pounded  mace,  and  allspice ; place 
it  handsomely  in  a dish,  and  put  in  tho  drawn 
gravy,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  claret  or  port,  a 
wine-glassful  of  shallot  vinegar,  and  if  liked 
a couple  of  onions  very  finely  shred.  Cover 
the  dish  with  a thick  crust.  Before  serving  the 
pasty,  if  the  meat  is  lean,  more  sauce,  made  of 
a little  wine,  gravy,  mixed  spice,  and  tho  juice 
of  a lemon  may  be  put  in  hot.  An  hour  and  a 
half  in  a moderate  oven  is  quite  sufficient  for 
baking  an  ordinary-sized  pasty;  an  hour  will 
do  for  a small  one.  Some  cooks  marinade  the 
meat  in  the  wine  and  other  seasonings  for  a 
night,  or  for  some  hours  previous  to  halving. 
This  no  doubt  imbues  the  venison  with  the 
flavour  of  tho  seasonings,  but  at  tho  samo  time 
draws  off  tho  juices  and  hurts  tho  natural 
flavour  of  tho  meat. 

Venison  Pasty,  Pastry  for. — Pastry 
for  vehison  pasty  should  bo  good  and  short,  but 
stiff.  For  a rich  pasty,  it  may  bo  mado  in  tho 
proportion  of  ten  ounces  of  butter  to  one  pound 
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of  Hour,  and  worked  to  a smooth  stiff  paste 
with  two  oggs  and  a little  lukewarm  water. 
For  an  ordinal-)"  pasty,  rub  three  or  four  ounces 
of  butter  into  a pound  of  flour,  and  work  it  to  a 
smooth  stiff  paste  with  a beaten  egg  and  a 
little  lukewarm  water. 

Venison  Pasty,  to  Keep  for  some 
time. — Cut  the  moat  of  a breast  or  shoulder 
of  venison  into  pieces  two  inches  square. 
Season  these  with  pepper  and  salt,  adding  if 
liked  a small  pinch  of  grated  nutmeg.  Put 
them,  fat  and  lean  together,  into  a baking-dish, 
place  a good  slice  of  butter  upon  them,  and 
cover  the  dish  with  a coarse  paste  of  flour  and 
water.  Bake  the  pasty  in  a moderatoly-heated 
oven  for  a couple  of  hours,  and  keep  it  in  a 
cool  dry  place.  When  wanted,  remove  the 
coarse  crust,  line  the  edges  and  sides  of  the  dish 
with  good  pastry,  pour  in  a small  quantity  of 
strong  gravy,  cover  with  pastry,  and  bake  in 
a good  oven  till  the  pastry  is  "firm.  Time  to 
bake  the  pastry,  about  an  hour.  Probable  cost 
of  venison,  very  uncertain. 

Venison,  Pickled  Melons  to  Serve 
with.. — Take  some  small  melons,  not  fully  ripe, 
skin,  seed,  and  slice  them,  put  them  in  an 
earthen  jar,  and  pour  over  them  as  much  vine- 
gar as  will  cover  them.  Let  them  lie  for  eight 
or  ten  days.  Drain  them,  put  them  into  a 
saucepan,  pour  fresh  vinegar  upon  them,  and 
simmer  gently  till  they  are  so  tender  that 
a fork  will  pierce  them  easily  Drain  and 
dry  them  on  a sieve.  Put  them  into  large 
wide-mouthed  glass  bottles,  pour  thin  syrup 
over  to  cover  them  entirely,  and  leave  them 
in  a cool  place  for  about  eight  or  nine  days. 
Pour  half  the  liquor  from  them,  and  fill  the 
bottles  with  vinegar  which  has  been  boiled  and 
allowed  to  cool.  Cover  the  bottles  with  skin, 
and  store  the  pickle  for  use.  The  ingredients 
for  the  syrup  should  be  in  the  following  pro- 
portions : twelve  ounces  of  sugar,  one  pint  of 
water,  three  cloves.  Strain  the  cloves  from  the 
syrup  before  pouring  over  the  melons. 

Venison,  Potted. — Place  the  venison  in 
a pan,  pour  red  wine  over  it,  cover  with  a 
pound  of  butter ; put  a paste  over  the  pan,  and 
set  it  in  the  oven  Ao  bake.  When  done  enough, 
take  the  meat  out  of  the  gravy,  beat  it  well 
with  the  butter  that  has  risen  to  the  top,  add 
more  if  necessary,  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  ! 
pounded  mace.  Put  the  venison  into  pots,  set 
them  for  a few  minutes  in  the  oven;  withdraw 
them,  wait  till  they  are  cold,  and  then  cover 
with  clarified  butter. 

Venison,  Potted  (another  way). — Rub  i 
the  venison  with  vinegar  if  it  is  stale,  and  let  j 
it  lie  an  hour.  Then  dry  it  with  a cloth,  and  ' 
rub  it  all  over  with  red  wine.  Season  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  mace,  and  put  it  into  an 
earthen  pot  or  jar.  Pour  over  it  half  a pint  of 
red  wine,  and  a pound  of  butter,  and  put  it  in 
»,he  oven  till  it  is  quite  tender.  When  it  is 
done,  pick  it  clean  from  the  bones  and  skin,  and 
beat  it  in  a mortar  with  the  fat  and  gravy.  If 
you  find  it  not  sufficiently  seasonod,  add  more, 
and  keep  beating  till  it  is  a fino  pasto.  Ihon 
press  it  hard  clown  into  the  pots,  and  pour 


clarified  butter  over  it.  The  win<  may  be  omitted 
if  not  approved. 

Venison  Pudding.— Tako  two  pounds 

of  venison  from  the  neck  or  loin;  cut  tho 
meat,  fat  and  lean  together,  into  neat  pieces, 
and  season  these  with  salt  and  pepper.  Put 
them  in  a saucepan,  cover  with  water,  and 
simmer  gontly  for  throo-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Lift  them  out,  and  let  them  get  cold.  T,ln« 
a pudding-basin  with  pastry  half  an  inch 
thick.  Put  the  venison  into  it,  pour  over  it  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  the  gravy,  to  which  a wine- 
glassful  of  port  has  been  added,  and  cover  in 
the  usual  way  Press  the  edges  securely  to- 
gether that  the  gravy  may  not  escape.  Wring 
a pudding-cloth  out  of  boiling  water,  flour  well, 
and  tie  the  pudding  loosely  in  it.  Plunge  it 
into  boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling  quickly 
until  done  enough.  Let  it  stand  a few  minutes 
before  turning  it  out.  Send  the  remainder 
of  the  gravy  to  table  in  a tureen.  Time  to 
boil  the  pudding,  about  an  hour  and  a half. 
Probable  cost  of  venison,  very  uncertain. 

Venison,  Roast  (a  German  recipe). — 
Hang  the  venison  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight  in 
a cool  dry  place.  At  the  end  of  that  time  wash 
and  wipe  it,  then  beat  it  well.  Flay  off  the 
skin.  Take  bacon-strips  rather  more  than  two 
inches  long,  and  lard  all  over  the  fleshy  parts. 
Roast  or  hake  the  meat,  hasting  constantly; 
use  sour  cream  or  butter  and  milk  for  the 
purpose.  Send  to  table  with  a sauce  made  by 
adding  water  to  the  bastings,  skimming  and 
straining,  and  adding  pepper,  salt,  and  lemon- 
juice. 

Venison,  Saddle  of,  Crusted  (a  Ger- 
man recipe). — The  venison  must  he  hung  some 
time,  hut  not  long  enough  to  be  high.  After 
washing,  lay  it  in  a broad  pan  to  cook  with 
cold  water  enough  to  cover  it ; and  in  this  put 
a small  tea- cupful  of  vinegar,  two  or  three 
carrots,  onions,  bay-leaves,  a good  bunch  of 
sweet-herbs,  including  basil  and  a sprig  of 
marjoram,  some  salt,  pepper,  about  twenty 
juniper  berries,  as  many  whole  pimento,  and 
six  cloves.  Let  it  come  slowly  to  a scalding 
heat.  Skim  and  leave  it  to  simmer  two  hours 
or  more,  according  to  size.  It  must  he  done 
tender.  Then  take  it  up,  spread  over  it  a 
beaten  egg,  and  on  this  sprinkle  a thick  layer 
of  bread-crumbs  mixed  with  a table-spoonful 
of  moist  sugar,  a tea-spoonful  jf  powdered  cin- 
namon, and  half  a dozen  pounded  cloves. 
Brown  bread  is  best  for  this.  Tho  coating 
must  be  a third  of  an  inch  thick  or  more. 
Skim  off  a little  of  the  fat  boilings,  and  sprinkle 
over  the  crumbs  with  it.  Put  the  venison  in 
the  oven,  and  let  it  bake  a nice  brown.  Serve 
good  fruit  sauce  with  it. 

Venison,  Sauce  for  (»v  Old  Currant 

Sauce  for  Sucking-pig,  Venison,  &c.). 

Venison,  Sauces  for.— In  addition  to 
the  strong  unflavoured  gravy — a recipe  for 
making  which  has  already  been  given  {see 
Venison,  Gravy  for) — venison  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  either  a sweet  or  a piquant  sauce. 
Several  recipes  are  hero  given.  No.  1.  Melt 
a little  red-currant  jelLy,  and  sond  it  to  tafils 
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in  a tureen ; or,  without  melting  it,  turn  it 
upon  a glass  dish,  and  serve  cold.  -No*  2. 
Simmer  tho  trimmings  of  tho  venison  for 
half  an  hour  in  as  much  mutton  gravy  ox- 
water  as  will  barely  cover  them.  Strain  and 
skim  the  liquor,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan 
with  a large  table-spoonful  of  red-currant  jolly, 
a table-spoonful  of  powdered  white  sugar,  and 
a large  wine-glassful  of  port  or  claret.  Let  the 
sauce  simmer  gently  till  it  is  quite  hot,  and 
then  serve.  No.  3.  Bruise  an  inch  of  stick 
cinnamon,  and  put  it,  with  the  rind  of  half  a 
lemon,  into  a saucepan.  Add  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  red-currant  jelly  and  a table-spoonful 
of  port.  Boil  the  sauce  for  five  minutes,  and 
serve.  No.  4 (old-fashioned  sauce).  Clean  two 
ounces  of  currants,  and  boil  them  for  five 
minutes  in  half  a pint  of  water.  Add  a glassful 
of  port,  half  a tea-cupful  of  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs, an  ounce  of  butter,  and  four  cloves. 
Stir  the  sauce  over  a gentle  fire  for  ten  minutes, 
remove  the  cloves,  and  serve.  Currants  washed 
and  dried  are  sometimes  served  instead  of 
this  sauce.  No.  5.  Put  two  ounces  of  pow- 
dered white  sugar  into  a stone  jar  with  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  white  wine  vinegar.  Heat 
the  sauce  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  serve. 
A glassful  of  claret  and  a pinch  of  cayenno  may 
be  added  to  this  sauce  if  liked.  No.  6.  Put  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  strong  unflavoured  mutton 
gravy  into  a saucepan,  and  add  a large  glassful 
of  claret,  and  a small  glassful  of  raspberi-y 
vinegar.  Simmer  the  sauce  till  it  is  hot,  and 
serve. 

Venison,  Shallot  for  {see  Shallot  for 
Venison). 

Venison,  Shoulder  of,  Marinaded. 

— Make  a marinade  hy  mixing  together  a pint 
of  vinegar  and  a tea-spoonful  of  black  pepper. 
Remove  the  bones  from  a shoulder  of  venison, 
flatten  it  on  a table,  and  lay  it,  with  the  neck 
(from  which  half  a pound  of  the  meat  has  been 
cut),  in  the  marinade.  Let  it  lie  for  twelve 
hours.  Mince  the  meat  which  was  cut  off  with 
four  ounces  of  fat  bacon,  and  add  a pinch  of 
cayenne  and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Spread 
this  forcemeat  on  the  inside  of  the  shoulder, 
roll  and  bind  it  tightly,  and  roast  in  the 
usual  vray.  Serve  with  strong  unflavoured 
gravy,  and  sweet  or  piquant  sauce.  Time  to 
roast  the  joint,  two  hours  to  two  hours  and 
a half,  according  to  size.  Probable  cost  of 
venison,  very  uncertain. 

Veniaon,  Shoulder  of,  Roast.— Be 

careful  that  the  shoulder  of  venison  is  not  sepa- 
rated from  the  neck  till  the  buck  is  cold  and 
stiff,  otherwise  the  appearance  of  both  joints 
will  be  spoilt.  Let  the  shoulder  hang  in  a 
cool  airy  situation  as  long  as  it  can  be  kept 
untainted.  Examine  twice  a day,  and  wipe 
away  any  moisture  that  may  appear.  Cover 
all  over  with  thin  slices  of  mutton  fat.  It  is 
important  that  this  should  he  done,  because  tho 
moat  has  none  of  its  own.  Wrap  it  in  greased 
;iaper,  then  in  a stiff  flour  and  water  paste,  and 
dterwards  in  greased  paper  again.  Hang  it 
c-afore  a sound  clear  fire,  roast,  and  serve  like  a 
.launch,  with  the  same  accompaniments.  Tho 
flour  and  water  paste  is  sometimes  omittod ; tho 
slices  of  mutton  fat  shot&d  never  be.  Time 


to  roast  a shoulder  of  venison,  about  an  houx 
and  three-quarters.  Probable  cost  of  venison, 
very  uncertain. 

Venison,  Shoulder  of,  Stewed.— 

Bono  the  shoulder,  and  flatten  it  on  a table. 
Season  with  a savoury  powder  mado  of  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
cayenne,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  pounded  mace, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  white  sugar. 
Lay  over  the  joint  thin  slices  of  the  fat  of  a 
loin  of  mutton,  roll  tightly,  and  bind,  securely 
with  tape.  Place  it  in  a stewpan  as  nearly 
as  possible  of  its  own  size,  pour  over  it  as 
much  stock  as  will  cover  it,  let  it  boil,  skim 
it,  and  simmer  gently  till  tender.  Turn  it 
over  when  half  done.  Take  it  up,  remove  the 
tape,  and  lay  the  venison  on  a dish.  Strain 
the  gravy,  thicken  with  brown  thickening, 
season  with  salt  and  cayenne,  add  a glassful 
of  wine,  and  serve  with  the  meat.  Time  to 
stew  the  venison,  three  to  four  hours,  accord- 
ing to  size.  Probable  cost,  very  xmeex-tain. 

Venison,  Shoulder  of,  Stewed  (an- 
other way). — Let  the  meat  hang  as  long  as  it 
will  keep  sweet.  Take  out  the  bone,  and  beat 
the  meat  with  a rolling-pin ; lay  some  slices  of 
mutton  fat  that  have  been  soaked  a few  hours 
in  a little  red  port ; sprinkle  a little  pepper  and 
allspice  over  it  in  fine  powder ; roll  it  up  tight, 
and  tie  it.  Set  it  in  a stewpan  that  will  just 
hold  it  with  some  mutton  or  beef  gravy,  or 
broth,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  port  wine,  some 
pepper  and  allspice.  Cover  close,  and  simmer 
as  slowly  as  you  can  for  three  or  four  horn's. 
When  quite  tender,  take  off  the  tape,  set  the 
meat  on  a dish,  and  strain  the  gravy  over  it. 
Serve  with  currant  jelly. 

Venison  Soup. — Cut  two  pounds  of  the 
breast  of  venison  into  small  pieces,  and  place 
these,  with  a pound  of  the  knuckle  of  veal  and 
a couple  of  ounces  of  lean  ham,  in  a stewpan. 
Pour  over  them  three  quarts  of  cold  water, 
and  add  a large  onion  cut  small,  half  a blade  of 
mace,  a few  sticks  of  celery,  and  a little  salt 
and  whole  pepper.  Let  it  stew  till  the  goodness 
is  entirely  drawn  out  of  the  venison.  Rub  it 
through  a sieve,  thicken  with  brown  thicken- 
ing, add  a large  glassful  of  port  or  madeira,  boil 
a quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  and  serve  very 
hot.  Time  to  simmer  the  soup,  about  three 
hours  and  a half.  Pi-obable  cost  of  venison, 
very  uncertain. 

Venison  Soup  (another  way). — Take  the 
broken-up  bones,  trimmings,  and  remains  of 
various  kinds  of  game , put  them  into  a stewpan, 
pour  over  them  three  quarts  of  stock  made 
from  beef  or  mutton  bones,  and  stow  gently 
for  two  hours.  Strain  the  soup,  pick  tho  meat 
from  the  bones,  let  it  get  cold,  and  pound  till 
smooth  -with  a little  butter.  Stir  it  into  the 
strained  stock,  and  put  it  back  into  the  stew- 
pan with  a cairot,  an  onion,  a fow  sticks  of 
celery,  a blade  of  mace  pounded,  and  a little  salt 
and  cayenne.  Simmer  the  soup  half  an  hour, 
and  skim  carefully.  Cut  somo  fresh  venison 
into  neat  slices,  flour  these,  and  brown  thorn  in 
tho  frying-pan.  Put  them  into  tho  soup,  and 
stew  them  till  tender  but  not  overdone.  Take 
out  tho  vegetables,  add  a glassful  of  pox-t  and 
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a table-spoonful  of  rod-currant  jolly  to  tho  soup, 
and  servo  it  with  the  moat  in  tho  dish.  Time, 
about  four  hours. 

Venison  Soup,  Brown. — Cut  about  a 
pound  and  a half  of  tho  breast  of  vonison  into 
small  pieces,  and  stow  them  with  a small  pieco 
of  fresh  butter  for  half  an  hour.  Turn  thorn 
about  occasionally,  and  be  careful  that  thoy  do 
not  burn.  Mix  a quart  of  cold  water  with  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  tho  blood,  put  tho  liquor 
into  a separate  stewpan,  and  stir  till  it  boils. 
Put  tho  stow  into  it,  and  add  six  or  eight  black 
peppercorns,  an  onion  minced  small,  and  the  red 
part  of  a carrot  grated : then  simmer  tho  soup 
gently  for  from  one  hour  and  a half  to  two 
hours.  Strain  the  soup,  and  thicken  -with  brown 
thickening.  Put  the  meat  into  it  again,  add  a 
glassful  of  wine,  make  it  thoroughly  hot,  and 
serve.  When  the  blood  is  objected  to,  it  may 
bo  omitted,  and  beef  or  mutton  stock  substituted 
for  the  water.  French  beans  cut  into  diamonds, 
and  carrots  and  turnips  cut  into  dice,  may  be 
served  with  this  soup. 

Venison  Soup,  made  from  the 
Remains  of  Cola  Roast  Venison. — 

Break  up  the  bone  into  small  pieces,  put  it  into 
a stewpan,  and  cover  with  cold  water,  or  with 
stock,  if  at  hand.  Put  with  it  two  carrots, 
two  onions,  each  stuck  with  a clove,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt.  Let  the  liquor  boil, 
skim  carefully,  and  simmer  gently  for  three 
hours  or  more.  Strain  it,  and  thicken  with  a 
little  brown  thickening.  Let  it  simmer  again 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  till  it  has  thrown  up  its 
grease,  then  skim  it.  Let  it  boil  again,  add  a 
table-spoonful  of  red-currant  jelly  and  a glass- 
ful of  port  or  claret,  and  serve  very  hot.  Cut 
some  stale  bread  into  dice,  fry  these  in  hot  fat, 
drain  them  on  a sieve  before  the  fire,  and  send 
them  to  table  with  the  soup.  If  there  be  any 
meat  loft  on  the  bones,  it  may  be  cut  up,  and 
either  stewed  and  rubbed  through  a sieve  or 
pounded  to  a pulp  and  stirred  into  the  soup. 
Time,  four  to  five  hours. 

Venison  Steaks,  Broiled.  — Cut  the 

steaks  an  inch  thick  from  the  leg  or  the  loin  of 
venison.  Make  the  gridiron  hot,  rub  the  bars 
with  a little  suet,  and  placo  the  steaks  upon  it 
over  a clear  fire.  Turn  them  every  two  minutes 
to  preserve  the  gravy.  Make  the  steak  dish 
very  hot ; put  on  it  for  each  pound  of  venison  an 
ounce  of  butter,  a table-spoonful  of  liquid  red- 
currant  jelly,  a table-spoonful  of  wine,  or,  as  a 
substitute,  boiling  stock  or  water,  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt.  Turn  the  broiled  steaks  in  the 
sauce  onco  or  twico,  and  serve  very  hot.  By 
way  of  variety,  the  butter  only  may  be  put  into 
the  dish  under  the  steaks,  and  stowed  mush- 
rooms may  bo  sorved  with  tho  vonison ; or  thin 
slices  of  lemon  may  bo  laid  on  the  steaks  for  tho 
last  two  or  throe  minutes  that  thoy  are  being 
broiled,  and  then  served  with  thorn.  Time, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-tivo  minutes  to  broil 
the  steaks.  Probable  cost  of  venison,  very  un- 
certain. 

Vonison  Steaks?  Fried.  — Cut  somo 
stoaks  half  an  inch  thick  from  a log  or  loin 
t)f  venison,  soason  with  peppor  and  salt,  dip 
them  in  flour,  and  put  them  in  tho  frying-pan 


with  some  hot  fat.  Keep  them  covered  till  they 
are  brightly  browned  on  one  side,  then  take 
off  tho  cover,  turn  them,  and  let  them  brewn 
quickly  upon  the  other.  Be  careful  that  they 
are  not  overdone.  Pour  a wine-glassful  of  boil- 
ing stock  or  water  into  the  pan,  add  a table- 
spoonful of  red-currant  jelly  and  a glassful  of 
port  or  claret  if  liked;  stir  tho  sauce  over  the 
fire  for  a few  minutes,  and  serve  very  hot. 
Probable  cost  of  venison,  very  uncertain. 

Venison,  Wholesomeness  of.— Veni- 
son is  less  nutritive  than  beef,  but  is  more 
easily  digested.  Indeed,  venison,  if  kept  for 
some  time,  is  one  of  the  most  easily  digested 
articles  of  animal  food,  and  well  fitted  for  dys- 
peptics. When  used  by  such  persons,  it  should 
bo  plain  roasted,  and  rather  underdone;  and 
they  should  eat  it  without  any  sweet  condi- 
ments, using  merely  table-salt.  It  should  be 
kept  for  some  time  to  make  it  tender,  but  not 
so  long  as  to  begin  to  decay,  as  is  often  done. 

Venus’s  jelly. — Boil  a quarter  of  apound 
of  hartshorn  shavings  in  a quart  of  water  til] 
tho  liquor  is  reduced  to  a pint.  Strain,  and 
simmer  in  it  the  thin  rind  of  a largo  lemon 
and  of  an  orange.  When  sufficiently  flavoured, 
pour  it  out,  and  let  it  get  cold.  Sweeten  to 
taste,  add  the  strained  juice  of  tho  fruit,  a 
large  wine-glassful  of  sherry-,  and  the  whisked 
whites  and  crushed  shells  of  two  eggs.  Put  the 
liquor  on  the  fire,  stir  briskly  for  a minute  or 
two,  then  let  it  simmer  without  being  touched 
for  ten  minutes.  Lift  the  pan  gently  from  the 
fire,  and  let  the  liquor  stand  to  settle  for  ten 
minutes.  Pour  it  through  a jelly-bag,  and 
strain  till  clear.  Colour  with  a few  drops  "of 
cochineal. 

Verder,  or  Milk  Punch.— Rub  the  rind 

of  half  a dozen  lemons  and  as  many  oranges  with 
lumps  of  sugar  till  the  yellow  part  is  taken  off. 
Pare  off  very  thinly  what  cannot  be  rubbed  into 
the  sugar,  and  soak  this  in  a bottle  of  rum  or 
brandy  for  two  days.  Be  careful  not  to  take 
any  of  the  white  part  of  the  lemon,  as  this 
would  make  the  punch  bitter.  Strain  the  spirit, 
put  with  it  the  juice  of  the  lemons,  which  has 
been  squeezed  upon  two  pounds  of  sugar  (in- 
cluding the  lumps  upon  which  the  lemons  were 
rubbed),  four  quarts  of  water,  and  a pint  of 
boiling-hot  milk.  Run  the  preparation  through 
a jelly-bag,  and  keep  it  in  a stone  jar,  closely 
corked,  for  six  weeks.  This  beverage  is  not 
much  used  nowadays. 

Verder,  or  Milk  Punch,  quickly 
made. — Sweeten  a small  t«a-cupfiiT  of  hoi 
milk,  and  add  it,  with  a glassful  of  brandy,  to 
a quart  of  lemonade.  Strain  through  a jelly- 
hag,  and  it  will  bo  fit  for  use. 

Verjuice. — Verjuice,  or  the  juice  of  green 
fruits,  is  an  acid  liquor  expressed  from  crabs, 
soui-  grapes,  and  unripe  gooseberries,  and  used 
in  sauces  or  ragouts  as  a substitute  for  lemon- 
juice;  indeed,  for  somo  dishes  experienced 
cooks  prefer  verjuice  to  lemon-acid,  lo  pre- 
pare it  from  unripe  grapes,  gather  the  grapes 
wliilo  they  aro  transparent,  and  extract  the 
juice  from  them  by  a wine  or  cider  press,  or 
by  pressing  them  in  a cloth.  1'  ilter  it  ro- 
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peatedly  till  it  is  clear.  Bottle  it,  and  expose  it 
to  the  sun,  uncorked,  for  six  or  seven  days. 
The  liquor  will  forinent,  and  the  bottles  must 
be  filled  up  every  morning.  To  preserve  it,  an 
ounce  of  salt  should  bo  added  to  each  pint  of 
juice,  and  it  should  bo  kept  in  well-closed 
bottles.  Gooseberry  verjuice  is  much  used  in 
France.  It  is  sweetened  and  coloured,  and  sold 
as  “ Syrup  do  Groseillos.”  It  is  mado  just  like 
grape  verjuice.  When  crab-apples  are  mado 
uso  of  for  this  purpose,  they  must  be  gathered 
fully  ripe,  then  piled  in  a heap,  and  left  for  a 
few  days  to  sweat  before  the  juice  is  expressed 
from  them.  All  decayed  apples  must  of  course 
be  discarded.  As  verjuice  is  very  liable  to 
undergo  decomposition,  the  vessels  in  which  it 
is  to  be  preserved  should  be  sulphured  before  it 
is  put  into  them.  To  do  this,  introduce  into 
the  jars  a burning  match  that  has  been  dipped 
in  melted  sulphur,  fill  the  bottles  while  they  are 
full  of  the  smoke,  and  cork  instantly  and  very 
securely. 

Vermicelli. — Vermicelli  is  a preparation 
of  wheaten  flour,  of  a substance  similar  to 
macaroni,  the  difference  between  them  being 
that  the  latter  is  made  in  larger  tubes.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  long  threads,  and  derives  its 
name  from  its  worm-like  appearance,  as  vermi- 
celli means  little  worms.  It  is  of  Italian  origin, 
and  with  macaroni  forms  the  principal  food  of 
the  people  in  Italy.  It  is  used  amongst  us  in 
soups  and  broths,  and  for  making  puddings,  &c. 

Vermicelli  (a  la  Rcine).— Blanch  the  ver- 
micelli in  boiling  water,  drain  it,  and  throw  it 
into  some  rich  consomme  well  seasoned.  When 
done,  a short  time  before  serving  thicken  it 
with  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  mixed  with  cream, 
and  pour  the  vermicelli  into  the  tureen  for  fear 
the  thickening  should  get  too  much  done,  which 
would  be  the  case  if  it  remained  on  the  corner 
of  the  stove. 

Vermicelli  (au  lait). — Boil  a quart  of 
milk,  and  drop  lightly  into  it  six  ounces  of 
vermicelli  which  has  been  blanched  in  boiling 
water  to  free  it  from  all  impurities.  Simmer 
gently,  and  stir  frequently  to  keep  it  from 
getting  into  lumps.  When  tender,  sweeten  it 
and  send  it  to  table.  Time  to  boil  the  vermi- 
celli, fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes,  according 
to  quality. 

Vermicelli  Chestnuts  for  Dessert. 

— Peel  the  brown  skin  from  twenty  fine 
chestnuts.  Put  them  in  a saucepan,  and  cover 
with  water.  When  they  begin  to  be  hot,  take 
off  the  second  skin  very  carefully.  Put  them 
into  a preserving-pan,  cover  with  thin  syrup, 
and  simmer  gently  till  tender.  Take  them 
up,  and  put  them  upon  a dish.  Throw  into 
the  syrup  two  or  three  inches  of  thin  lemon- 
rind,  or  a small  piece  of  stick  vanilla,  and 
boil  it  till  thick  and  pleasantly  flavoured. 
Strain  it,  and  put  tho  chestnuts  into  it 
again.  ltub  them  through  a hair  siovo  into 
tho  dish  in  which  they  are  to  bo  served, 
. and  do  not  lot  tho  puree  bo  touchod  till  it  is 
sent  to  table.  In  appearanco  it  will  somo- 
what  resemble  vermicelli.  Timo  to  simmer  tho 
chestnuts,  twenty  minutes. 


Vermicelli,  Chinese  Preparation  of. 

— “ A dough  is  prepared  out  of  small  greon 
peas  by  soaking  thorn  thoroughly  in  water,  and 
grinding  them  between  stones,  adding  water, 
and  pressing  them  through  a sieve,  then  sub- 
jecting the  mass  obtained  to  pressure  in  a strong 
vessel,  and  thus  removing  the  water.  This 
dough,  well  softened  with  water,  is  poured 
through  a gourd  vessel,  usually  with  ten  holes 
in  it,  into  a vessel  of  boiling  water ; the  higher 
the  gourd  above  the  boiling  water  the  longer 
and  finer  the  vermicelli.  On  removal  from 
the  boiling  water  the  threads  aro  immediately 
dried.” 

Vermicelli,  Portuguese.— Break 
lightly  three  ounces  of  vermicelli.  Soak  it  in 
water  for  an  hour,  drain  it,  and  put  it  into  a 
saueepan  with  a pint  of  milk  and  an  inch  of 
stick  vanilla,  or  a little  lemon-rind.  Let  it 
simmer  gently  for  an  hour  and  a quarter. 
Take  out  the  flavouring  ingredient,  stir  into 
it  three  additional,  table-spoonfuls  of  milk,  and 
sweeten  to  taste.  Simmer  twenty  minutes 
longer.  Let  it  cool  a little,  then  stir  into  it 
four  well-beaten  eggs.  Beat  it  over  the  fire 
till  it  is  on  the  point  of  boiling,  draw  it  back, 
and  add  a small  wine-glassful  of  thick  cream 
and  another  of  brandy.  When  wanted,  put  it 
into  a glass  dish,  and  keep  it  in  a cool  place 
till  it  is  to  be  served.  A few  minutes  before 
it  is  wanted,  crush  three  macaroons  to  powder, 
and  sprinkle  the  dust  thus  obtained  over  the 
vermicelli.  Time,  four  hours.  Probable  cost, 
Is.  4d,  exclusive  of  the  brandy.  Sufficient  for 
five  or  six  persons. 

Vermicelli  Pudding  (a  German  recipe). 
— Take  a pint  of  milk,  and  boil  it  with  six 
ounces  of  butter;  throw  in  at  the  moment  of 
boiling  three  ounces  of  vermicelli,  and  stir  till 
it  thickens  and  no  longer  adheres  to  the  sides 
of  the  pan.  Take  the  preparation  off  the  fire, 
and  when  cool  stir  in  two  ounces  of  powdered 
sugar,  an  ounce  of  powdered  almonds,  including 
four  bitter  ones,  the  grated  peel  of  half  a lemon, 
a little  spice  if  liked,  and  the  yolks  of  six  eggs ; 
then  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs  whisked  to 
snow.  Boil  the  pudding  briskly  for  an  hour  in 
a well-buttered  form.  Serve  with  a fruit  or 
wine  sauce. 

Vermicelli  Pudding,  Baked,  Plain. 

— Flavour  a pint  and  a quarter  of  milk  with  cin- 
namon, lemon-rind,  or  grated  nutmeg.  Strain 
and  boil  it,  and  drop  into  it  gradually  when  boil- 
ing a quarter  of  a pound  of  vermicelli.  Stir  it 
over  the  fire  till  it  is  tender  and  the  milk  is 
thick.  It  will  take  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Pom-  it  into  a bowl,  and  beat  it  well  with  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  a little  powderod  sugar.  Whon 
nearly  cold  add  one  well-whisked  egg.  Butter 
a pie-disli,  pour  in  the  pudding,  and  bake  in 
a moderate  ovon.  Whon  it  is  nicely  browned 
upon  the  top  it  is  done  enough.  If  a richer 
pudding  is  required,  an  additional  ogg  or  more 
should  bo  put  in,  togotlior  with  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  cream  and  a little  brandy.  Time  tobako  the 
pudding,  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probablo 
cost,  Gd.  Sufficient  for  four  or  live  persons. 

Vermicelli  Pudding,  Boiled.— Put 

four  ounces  of  fresh  vermicelli  into  a saucepan 
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with  a pint  and  a quarter  of  milk.  Bring  it 
gently  to  tko  boil,  and  simmer  it,  stirring  all 
the  time,  till  it  is  tender,  and  tho  milk  thick. 
It  will  take  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Pour 
it  into  a bowl,  let  it  cool,  sweeten  it,  and  fla- 
vour with  lemon  and  nutmeg.  Add  a pinch 
of  salt,  and  stir  in  gradually  three  well-boaton 
eggs.  Butter  thickly  the  inside  of  a mould. 
Stick  raisins  here  and  there  upon  it,  and  pour 
in  the  vermicelli  and  milk  very  gently,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  raisins.  Let  the  mould  be 
quite  full.  Place  a round  of  buttered  paper  on 
the  top,  tie  the  pudding  firmly  in  a floured 
cloth,  plunge  it  into  a saucepan  of  fast-boiling- 
water,  and  keep  it  boiling  quickly  till  done 
enough.  Move  it  occasionally  for  the  first 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  prevent  any  of  the  ingre- 
dients from  settling  to  the  bottom.  As  tho  water 
boils  away  add  more,  boiling.  Let  the  pudding 
Btand  four  minutes  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
water,  and  place  it  on  a hot  dish.  Pour  sweet 
sauce  round  it,  and  serve.  If  more  convenient, 
the  pudding  may  be  steamed  instead  of  being 
boiled.  Time,  one  hour  and  a quarter  to  boil 
or  steam  the  pudding.  Probable  cost,  lOd, 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Vermicelli  Pudding,  Rich.— Simmer 
the  rind  of  half  a lemon  and  half  an  inch  of 
stick  cinnamon  in  a quart  of  milk  till  it  is 
pleasantly  flavoured.  Strain  it,  let  it  boil,  and 
drop  into  it  lightly  and  gradually  four  ounces 
of  fresh  vermicelli.  Stir  constantly,  and  boil 
gently  for  twenty  minutes.  Turn  it  into  a 
bowl,  and  stir  into  it  a slice  of  fresh  butter,  a 
table-spoonful  of  thick  cream,  and  sugar  to 
sweeten  it  sufficiently.  Beat,  first  separately 
and  afterwards  together,  the  yolks  of  six  and 
the  whites  of  three  eggs.  Stir  them  into  the 
pudding,  pour  it  into  a thickly-buttered  pie- 
dish,  and  bake  in  a gentle  oven.  Serve  with 
powdered  sugar  sifted  thickly  over  it,  and  with 
wine  sauce  as  an  accompaniment.  Instead  of 
wine  sauce,  jam  or  fresh  stewed  fruit  may 
be  sent  to  table  with  it.  Time  to  bake  the 
pudding,  about  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Is.  4d. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Vermicelli  Pudding  with  Apples.— 

Put  a quart  of  milk  into  a saucepan  with  a thin 
strip  of  lemon-rind,  bring  it  gently  to  the  boil, 
remove  the  lemon-rind,  and  drop  lightly  and 
gradually  into  it  four  ounces  of  very  fresh  ver- 
micelli. Simmer  over  a gentle  fire,  stirring 
it  all  tho  time  till  it  is  quite  tender  and  very 
thick.  Turn  it  into  a bowl,  work  into  it  a 
large  slice  of  fresh  butter,  and  sweeten  to 
taste.  Let  the  pudding  become  almost  cold, 
stir  into  it  two,  three,  four,  or  five  well-beaten 
eggs,  according  to  tho  kind  of  pudding  required, 
and  add  a spoonful  of  brandy  if  liked.  Butter 
a dish,  turn  the  pudding  into  it,  and  cover  the 
surface  with  good  baking  applos  which  have 
been  pared,  cored,  and  thinly  sliced.  Press 
them  into  tho  pudding,  so  that  they  may  be 
covered  with  tho  batter,  and  bako  tho  pudding 
in  a moderately-heated  oven  till  tho  fruit  is 
tender.  Time  to  bake  the  pudding,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  or 
more,  according  to  quality.  Sufficient  for  half 
a dozen  persons. 


V ermicelli  Soup.— For  eight  people  take 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  vermicelli,  which  blanch 
in  boiling  water  to  take  off  tho  taste  of  dust. 
Strain  it,  and  throw  it  into  some  broth  that  is 
boiling,  otherwise  the  vermicelli  will  stick 
together,  and  cannot  be  separated  unless 
crumbled  into  a thousand  pieces.  Mind,  the 
vermicelli  must  be  boiled  in  broth  before  you 
mix  it  with  any  of  the  puree,  and  take  care  to 
break  the  vermicelli  before  you  blanch  it  in  tho 
water,  otherwise  it  will  be  in  long  piecos  and 
unpleasant  to  serve  up. 

Vermicelli  Soup  (another  way). — Take 
a knuckle  of  veal  and  a scrag  of  mutton,  from 
each  of  which  cut  the  flesh  into  small  pieces 
about  the  size  of  walnuts,  and  mix  them 
together  with  five  or  six  slices  of  lean  ham. 
Put  into  the  bottom  of  your  pan  about  four 
ounces  of  butter,  and  then  your  meat ; to  which 
add  four  blades  of  mace,  three  carrots,  two 
parsnips,  two  large  onions  with  a clove  stuck 
on  both  sides  of  each,  four  or  five  cut  heads  of 
celery,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  ten  morels,  and 
an  anchovy.  When  these  are  prepared  und 
mixed  together  in  the  pan,  cover  it  very  close, 
and  set  it  over  a slow  fire  without  any  water 
until  the  gravy  is  drawn  out  of  the  meat.  This 
being  effected,  pour  it  into  an  earthen  pan,  and 
let  the  meat  brown  ; then  add  to  it  four  quarts 
of  water.  Let  the  whole  stew  gently  until 
wasted  to  three  pints,  then  strain  it,  and  add 
the  gravy  reserved.  Set  it  on  the  fire,  add  ten 
ounces  of  vermicelli,  a head  of  celery  cut  small, 
cayenne  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  the  whole 
simmer  for  about  six  minutes.  Lay  a French 
roll  in  the  bottom  of  the  tureen,  pour  the  soup 
upon  it,  strew  some  vermicelli  on  the  surface, 
and  serve  up. 

Vermicelli  Soup  (another  way). — Break 
lightly  four  ounces  of  Italian  vermicelli,  and 
soak  it  in  cold  water  for  half  an  hour.  Drain  it, 
and  drop  it  into  three  pints  of  boiling  stock. 
Add  a spoonful  of  mixed  mustard,  half  a tea- 
cupful of  grated  Parmesan,  a lump  of  sugar, 
and  a little  salt.  Stir  frequently,  and  simmer 
gently  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Pour 
into  it  two  additional  pints  of  stock,  simmer 
a few  minutes  longer,  and  serve.  Send  some 
grated  Parmesan  to  table  with  the  soup  on  a 
separate  dish.  A little  sherry  or  marsala  may 
be  thrown  into  the  soup  if  liked,  and  will 
greatly  improve  its  flavour.  Time,  ouo  hour. 

Vermicelli  Soup,  Clear.— Lightly  break 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  vermicelli,  to  prevent  it 
hanging  in  long  threads  over  the  side  of  tho 
spoon  as  the  soup  is  carried  to  the  mouth.  Put 
it  into  boiling  water,  let  it  boil  for  five  minutes, 
drain  it,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  tho  soup. 
If  it  cannot  be  immediately  used,  cool  it  by 
putting  it  into  cold  water  (if  it  is  loft  in  a 
siovo  to  strain  while  hot,  it  will  become  lumpy, 
and  will  not  again  dissolve).  When  cold,  drain 
it  again,  and  it  will  he  ready  for  use.  If  tho  yc  r- 
micelli  is  not  thus  blanched  before  it  is  put  into 
the  soup,  it  will  in  all  probability  impart  a 
cloudy  look  to  tho  liquor.  Boil  three  pints 
of  bright,  clear  stock  already  seasoned  and 
flavoured,  put  in  the  vermicelli,  simmer 
gently  till  tender,  and  stir  it  now  and  thor 
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to  keep  it  from  getting  into  lumps.  When 
tender,  serve  in  a tureen.  Grated  Parmesan 
cheese  served  on  a separate  dish  is  a great 
improvement  to  this  soup.  It  may  of  course 
he  dispensed  with.  Time  to  boil  the  vermicelli, 
twelve  to  twenty  minutes,  according  to  quality. 
It  must  not  be  overcooked,  or  it  will  be  spoilt. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

Vermicelli  Soup,  White.— Take  two 
or  three  pints  of  white  stock  seasoned  with 
salt,  cayenne,  and  pounded  mace,  and  flavoured 
with  a tui-nip,  a carx-ot,  an  onion,  and  a bunch 
of  parsley.  Put  the  crumb  of  a French  roll  in 
as  much  of  the  liquor  as  it  will  absorb,  let  it 
simmer  till  it  is  quite  soft,  and  beat  it  smooth 
with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon.  Stir  it  into 
the  soup,  boil  for  a quax-ter  of  an  hour,  and 
add  half  a pint  of  boiling  cream.  Blanch  two 
ounces  of  vermicelli  by  boiling  it  in  water  for 
five  minutes,  drain  it,  put  it  into  fresh  water, 
and  boil  till  it  is  tender.  Put  it  into  a tureen, 
pour  the  boiling  soup  upon  it,  and  serve  very 
hot.  If  cream  is  not  to  be  had,  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  and  half  a pint  of  milk  may  be  used  instead. 
Stir  the  boiling  milk  into  the  soup,  beat  the  egg 
in  the  tureen,  mix  a little  of  the  soup  with  it, 
and  add  the  rest.  Put  in  the  vermicelli,  and 
serve.  Time,  twelve  to  twenty  minutes  to 
boil  the  vermicelli.  Sufficient  for  five  or  seven 
persons. 

Vermicelli  Soup,  White  (another 
way). — Boil  a quart  of  nicely-flavoured  stock, 
break  lightly  two  ounces  of  vei-micelli,  and 
blanch  it  in  boiling  water  for  five  minutes, 
then  put  it  into  the  soup,  and  boil  till  tender. 
Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  ci-eam.  A few  minutes  before  it  is  to  be 
served,  mix  a spoonful  or  two  of  the  soup  with 
the  egg,  add  it  to  the  rest,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  for  a short  time,  but  the  soup  must  not 
bod  after  the  egg  is  added.  Put  a French  roll 
into  the  bottom  of  a tureen,  pour  the  soup  over 
it,  and  serve.  A few  leaves  of  green  chex-vil  or 
finely-shred  parsley  may,  if  liked,  be  added 
to  the  soup  to  improve  its  appearance.  Time, 
from  twelve  to  twenty  minutes  to  boil  the 
vermicelli. 

Vermicelli  with  Boiled  Chicken.— 

Truss  a tender  chicken  for  boiling,  put  it  into 
a stewpan  with  two  pounds  of  the  cushion  of 
bacon  into  which  three  or  four  cloves  have 
been  stuck.  Add  a small  piece  of  white  roux, 
or,  failing  this,  half  an  ounce  of  butter  mixed 
smoothly  with  flour,  pour  over  it  as  much  white 
stock  as  will  cover  it,  and  let  all  stew  gently 
together  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Throw 
into  the  stock  two  ounces  of  vermicelli,  and  boil 
it  till  tender.  Take  up  the  fowl  and  bacon, 
and  place  them  in  separate  dishes.  Skim  the 
stock,  and  pour  it  with  the  vermicelli  over  the 
fowl.  Servo  very  hot.  Time,  two  hours. 

Vermont  Biscuits.— Rub  six  ounces  of 
loaf  sugar  upon  the  rind  of  half  a small  fresh 
lemon  until  the  yellow  part  has  been  rubbed 
off,  then  crush  the  sugar  to  powder,  and  mix 
with  it  five  ounces  of  fine  flour  and  tho  woll- 
whisked  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Put  the  mixture 
into  a copper  sauoepan,  and  beat  it  briskly 
over  a very  gentlo  fire  until  smooth  and  thick, 
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something  like  cream,  then  add  the  whites  of 
the  eggs,  which  have  been  beaten  to  a firm 
froth.  Drop  small  portions  from  the  end  of  a 
spoon  upon  waxed  baking-sheets,  and  then  put 
them  into  a cool  oven.  When  they  are  firm 
and  lightly  browned  they  are  done  enough. 
Probable  cost,  6d.  for  this  quantity. 

Vermoute,  or  Wormwood  Wine. — 

Put  a tea-spoonful  of  the  extract  of  wormwood 
in  a pint  of  light  wine.  (Use  the  wine  as  a 
tonic.)  St.  George,  a Hungarian  wine,  is  use\ 
in  the  preparation  of  true  vermoute,  but  this 
cannot  always  be  procured.  Wormwood  is  a 
plant  which  posesses  intensely  bitter  tonic  and 
stimulating  qualities.  It  is  frequently  used  in 
medicine. 

Vesuvian  Macaroni. — Wash  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  pipe  macaroni,  then  let  it  simmer 
in  a little  veal  gravy  until  it  is  quite  tender 
but  unbroken.  Strain  off  the  liquid,  and  put 
the  macaroni  into  a stewpan  with  two  ounces 
of  finely-grated  Parmesan  cheese,  two  ounces 
of  fresh  butter  broken  into  small  pieces,  and 
a little  pepper  and  salt.  Shake  the  saucepan 
over  the  fire  for  five  or  six  minutes,  then  put 
its  contents  into  a hot  dish,  and  strew  over  the 
top  four  ounces  of  grated  Parmesan,  which 
should  have  been  prepared  beforehand.  Send 
good  brown  gravy  to  table  in  a tureen.  Serve 
immediately.  Time,  about  half  an  hour  to  boil 
the  macaroni.  Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient 
for  four  or  five  persons. 

Vice-Chancellor’s  Pudding.— Boil  a 

quarter  of  a pint  of  milk  and  a quai-ter  of  a 
pint  of  cream  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  sugar 
and  a small  strip  of  lemon-rind.  If  liked,  milk 
only  should  be  used.  Strain  it  over  a slice  of  the 
crumb  of  bread,  and  let  it  stand  till  the  bread 
has  absorbed  it.  Beat  it  lightly  with  a fork, 
and  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  the  white  of 
one,  a table-spoonful  of  brandy,  a little  grated 
nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  sweeten  it.  Pour  the 
pudding  into  a well-buttered  shape  which  it 
will  quite  fill,  place  a round  of  buttered  paper 
on  the  top,  tie  it  in  a cloth,  and  boil  till  done 
enough.  Let  it  stand  for  a minute  or  two,  and 
turn  it  out.  Time  to  boil  the  pudding,  half  an 
hour. 

Victoria  Biscuits. — Put  three  ounces  of 
fresh  butter  into  a bowl,  and  beat  it  to  cream  j 

' gradually,  half  a pound  of  powdered  white 
sugar,  six  ounces  of  dried  flour,  three  ounces 
of  pounded  bitter  almonds,  and  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  which  has  been  rubbed  upon  sugar  and 
crushed  to  powder.  Moisten  tho  mixture  with 
a small  glassful  of  liqueur,  butter  some  small 
tins,  dredge  flour  upon  them,  and  bake  in 
a tolerably  brisk  oven  till  they  are  lightly 
browned.  Spread  upon  them  thinly  a little 
orange  marmalade,  dip  them  in  glaze,  and  put 
them  on  a drainer  in  a cool  oven  for  a few 
minutes  till  it  is  set.  The  glaze  may  be  pre- 
pared as  follows : — Boil  together  over  a quick 
lire  hall  a pound  of  refined  sugar  and  a quarter 
ox  a pint  of  water.  When  bubbles  appear  on 
tho  surfaco  of  tho  syrup,  dip  tho  finger  and 
thumb  in  cold  water,  and  take  a little  of  tho 
sugar  between  them.  Open  them  instantly, 
and  when  the  thread  between  them  is  strong 
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«nd  thick,  take  the  sugar  from  tho  lire,  let  it 
cool  a few  minutes,  and  stir  into  it,  gradually 
but  briskly,  whatevor  liquid  flavouring  is  to  bo 
usod.  Tho  glazo  is  now  ready  for  the  biscuits. 

Victoria  Buns. — Beat  two  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  to  cream ; add  two  ounces  of  powdered 
whito  sugar,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  ground 
rice,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  currants,  a small 
piece  of  candiod  peel  thinly  sliced,  a pinch  of 
salt,  and  a well-beaten  egg.  Boat  the  mixture 
between  every  addition,  and  add  as  much  flour 
as  will  make  tho  dough  firm  and  smooth. 
Divide  it  into  eight  portions,  roll  these  into 
balls,  place  them  on  a buttered  baking-tin,  and 
bake  them  immediately  in  a brisk  oven.  If  left 
to  stand  they  will  become  heavy.  Time  to 
bake  the  buns,  about  half  an  horn.  Probable 
cost,  buns,  f d.  each. 

Victoria  Cake. — Put  a pound  and  a 
quarter  of  fresh  butter  into  a bowl,  and  beat 
it  to  cream.  Add  six  ounces  of  powdered 
sugar,  six  ounces  of  pounded  sweet  almonds, 
with  two  or  three  bitter  ones,  half  an  ounce  of 
cinnamon  powder,  half  a pound  of  dried  cher- 
ries, a quarter  of  a pound  of  candied  peel  finely 
shred,  a pound  and  a quarter  of  flour,  a little 
salt,  and  four  eggs.  Beat  the  mixture  quickly 
for  a few  minutes ; then  add  gradually,  beating 
the  batter  all  the  time,  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  flour,  eight  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a 
large  wine-glassful  of  brandy.  Dissolve  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  fresh  German  yeast  in  a 
spoonful  of  lukewarm  water;  make  a hollow  in 
the  centre  of  the  batter,  pour  in  the  yeast,  and 
knead  it  thoroughly  into  the  cake.  Whip  half 
a pint  of  cream  to  froth,  and  add  this  to  the 
res!;.  Line  a baking-tin  with  buttered  paper, 
half  fill  it  with  the  mixture,  cover  with  a 
cloth,  and  set  it  in  a warm  place  till  it  has  risen 
to  double  the  size,  then  bake  immediately  in 
a moderately-heated  oven.  When  the  cake  is 
lightly  browned,  and  when  a skewer  pushed 
into  it  will  come  out  clean  and  dry,  it  is  done 
enough.  If  liked,  this  cake  may  be  served  as  a 
pudding,  with  custard  sauce.  Probable  cost,  6s. 

Victoria  Cake  (another  way).— Rub  the 
rind  of  two  fresh  lemons  with  sugar  till  the 
yellow  part  is  taken  off,  crush  the  lumps  to 
powder,  and  add  as  much  powdered  sugar  as 
will  make  up  tho  quantity  to  half  a pound. 
Whisk  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  froth,  stir  in 
tho  sugar,  and  afterwards  the  beaten  yolks  of  six 
eggs.  Last  of  all,  work  in  gradually  and  very 
thoroughly  seven  ounces  of  dried  flour.  . Line 
a tin  mould  with  buttered  paper,  pour  in  tho 
batter,  and  bake  the  cake  in  a moderately- 
heated  oven.  When  it  is  lightly  brown,  and 
whon  a skewer  pushed  into  it  will  como  out 
clean  and  dry,  it  is  dono  enough.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  6d. 

Victoria  Pudding. — Boil  a little  piece 
of  stick  vanilla  in  a pint  of  milk  till  it  is 
pleasantly  flavoured,  strain  it  upon  six  ounces 
of  finely-grated  broad-crumbs,  anil  add  threo 
table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  tablo-spoonful 
of  brandy,  and  throo  well-beaten  eggs.  Butter 
a mould  thickly,  flour  it,  and  ornament  taste- 
fully  with  driod  cdiomos,  slices  of  preserved 
citron,  or  stoned  raisins.  Pour  in  the  pudding 


quite  cold,  put  a plate  upon  it,  and  steam  it 
over  boiling  water.  Let  it  stand  two  or  three 
minutes,  turn  it  upon  a hot  dish,  and  serve 
with  Victoria  sauce,  or  with  melted  red-cur- 
rant jelly  poured  round  it.  Time  to  steam  the 
pudding,  one  hour  and  a quarter.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 


Victoria  Pudding,  Superior.— Shred 
finely  half  a pound  of  sound  beef  suet  free 
from  skin  and  fibre,  put  it  into  a bowl,  and 
mix  with  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs,  six  ounces  of  dried  flour, 
four  ounces  of  apples  (weighed  after  they  have 
been  pared,  cored,  and  chopped),  four  ounces 
of  apricot  jam,  threo  ounces  of  finely-shred 
candied  citron,  three  ounces  of  dried  cherries, 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar.  Mix  these 
ingredients  thoroughly,  and  stir  into  them  five 
well-beaten  eggs,  half  a pint  of  cream  or  milk, 
and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  brandy.  Put  the 
mixture  into  a buttered  mould  which  it  will 
quite  fill,  tie  it  in  a floured  cloth,  plunge  it 
into  boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling  quickly 
until  done  enough.  Let  it  stand  three  or  four 
minutes,  turn  it  upon  a glass  dish,  and  serve 
with  brandy  sauce.  Time  to  boil  the  pudding, 
one  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  3s.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 


Victoria  Sandwiches,  Savcmry  (for 
breakfast,  luncheon,  &c.). — Wash  six  or  eight 
anchovies,  cut  off  their  heads  and  fins,  take  out 
the  back-bones,  and  divide  each  fish  in  two,  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  tail.  Cut  an  equal  number 
of  thin  slices  of  brown  bread  and  butter ; put 
between  two  slices  alternate  layers  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  mustard  and  cress  cut  small,  and  the 
fillets  of  the  anchovies ; press  the  slices  closely 
together,  and  with  a sharp  knife  cut  them  into 
neat  squares.  Place  them  on  a dish  covered 
with  a napkin,  and  garnish  with  parsley.  If 
not  wanted  immediately,  cover  them  with  a 
napkin  wrung  out  of  cold  water  to  keep  them 
moist. 


Victoria  Sandwiches,  Sweet— Beat 
half  a pound  of  fresh  butter  to  cream.  Work 
in  with  it  half  a pound  of  powdered  white 
sugar,  half  a pound  of  dried  flour,  and  a pmch 
of  salt.  Add  these  ingredients  gradually,  and 
boat  the  mixture  well  between  every  addition. 
Whisk  four  large  fresh  eggs,  stir  them  into  the 
cake,  and  beat  again  for  some  minutes.  Butter 
a shallow  baking-tin,  pour  the  batter  into 
it,  and  bake  in  a woll-heated  oven.  Let  it  get 
cold ; spread  a little  good  jam  upon  ono  half, 
place  the  other  half  upon  it,  press  the  pieces 
together,  and  sift  powdered  whito  sugar  on 
tho  top.  Cut  the  cake  into  long  fingers  with  a, 
sharp  knife,  pile  these  crosswise  on  a glass  dish, 
and  they  will  bo  ready  for  serving.  Time  to 
bake  tho  cake,  twentv  minutes.  Probable  cost, 
Is  Cd.  Sufficient  for  half  a dozen  persons. 


Victoria  Sauce  for  Sweet  Puddings. 

-Beat  tho  yolk  of  an  egg  with  three  table- 
poonfuls  of  cream ; boil  a table-spoonful  o 
agar  to  a syrup  with  a little  water,  stir  in  o i 

tie  egg,  &e‘,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  eura^oa. 

loot  tho  sauce  rapidly  over  tho  fire  till  it  beg™ 

3 thicken;  it  is  then  ready  for  semng.tt 
iiould  look  liko  rich  cream.  Time,  a quarto 
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of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Victoria  Soup  (said  to  be  a favourite 
with  the  Queen). — wash  half  a pound  of  best 
Carolina  rice.  Throw  it  into  boiling  water,  and 
boil  it  quickly  for  ten  minutes.  Drain  it,  put 
it  in  a stewpan,  and  pour  upon  it  three  pints 
of  good  nicely-flavoured  white  stock.  Let  it 
simmer  gently  till  quite  tender.  Put  aside 
two  heaped  table-spoonfuls  of  the  rice ; nib  the 
rest  through  a sieve,  and  stir  the  pulp  into 
the  stock.  Let  it  boil,  and  pom-  it  upon  the 
whole  rice.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper  if 
required,  and  stir  into  it  half  a pint  of  boiling- 
cream  or  milk.  Serve  immediately.  If  liked, 
pearl  barley  may  be  used  instead  of  rice.  It 
must,  of  course,  be  partially  boiled  in  water  to 
remove  the  impurities  before  it  is  put  into  the 
stock.  Time  to  boil  the  rice,  about  an  hour 
and  a half.  Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Vienna  Cake  (a  German  recipe).— Make 
four  or  five  white  paper  plates  by  stretching  the 
paper  over  any  round  utensil — a large  dinner  or 
soup-plate  will  do — plait  up  an  edge  an  inch 
deep,  and  tack  it  round  with  needle  and  thread 
to  keep  it  upright.  Butter  these  papers,  and 
lay  them  on  baking-tins.  Spread  over  each  a 
layer  of  “sand  tourte”  mixture  not  thicker 
than  a thin  pancake.  The  sand  tourte  mixture 
is  made  thus Stir  half  a pound  of  butter  to  a 
cream,  then  add  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs  and 
half  a lemon-peel  grated.  Add  by  degrees  half 
a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  quarter  of  a pound 
of  fine  flour,  and  the  same  of  potato  flour. 
When  these  ingredients  are  well  mixed,  add  the 
egg-whites  whipped  to  a snow.  Bake  the  cakes 
in  a moderate  oven  a nice  yellow ; do  not  let 
them  tinge  brown.  When  cold  cut  away  the 
paper  round,  turn  the  cakes  over,  and  peel 
off  the  bottom  paper  without  breaking  them. 
Lay  one  cake  over  the  other,  with  different 
coloured  preserves  and  marmalades  between, 
till  all  are  piled  up.  Dissolve  powdered  sugar 
with  a little  lemon- juice,  spread  it  thickly 
over  the  top  and  sides  of  the  cake  to  make  a 
glazing.  Put  it  into  a cool  oven  to  dry,  and 
when  cold  ornament  the  top  with  preserved 
fruit  or  marmalade. 

.Vienna  Yeast. — The  good  qualities  of 
Vienna  beer  and  bread  are  celebrated  all  over 
Germany,  and  are  due  to  the  excellence  of  the 
yeast  used  in  preparing  them.  According  to 
Dr.  Vogel,  tho  formula  for  preparing  this  sub- 
stance is  as  follows  : — Previously  malted  barley, 
maize  and  rye,  are  ground  up,  and  mixed; 
next  put  into  water  at  a temperature  of  160 
„ deg.  to  170  deg.  Fahr. ; after  a few  hours  the 
saccharine  liquid  is  decanted  from  tho  dregs, 
ir-tnd  the  clear  liquid  brought  into  a state  of 
fermentation  by  tho  aid  of  somo  yoast.  Tho 
fermentation  becomes  very  strong,  and,  by  tho 
force  of  tho  carbonic  acid  which  is  ovolvod,  the 
yeast  globules  are  carried  to  tho  surface  of  tho 
liquid,  and  there  form  a thick  scum',  which  is 
to  be  removed  by  a skimmer,  placed  on  cloth 
filters,  drained,  washed  with  a little  distilled 
water,  and  next  pressed  into  any  desired  shape 
by  means  of  hydraulic  pressure,  and  coverod 
with  a strong  and  stoutly-woven  canvas.  This 


land  of  yeast  keeps  from  eight  to  fourteen  days, 
according  to  the  season,  and  is,  both  for  bakers 
and  brewers,  very  superior  to  that  ordinarily 
used. 

Viennese  Biscuits  for  Dessert.— 

Beat  five  eggs  for  fully  a quarter  of  an  hour 
with  half  a pound  of  powdered  white  sugar. 
Add  gradually  half  a pound  of  flour,  and  beat 
the  mixture  again  till  it  is  light  and  smooth. 
Have  ready  some  baking-sheets  buttered  and 
floured  for  the  purpose.  Put  the  batter  into 
a biscuit-forcer,  and  gently  press  it  out  upon 
the  baking-sheets  in  shapes  broad  at  the  ends 
and  narrow  in  the  middle.  Dredge  powdered 
white  sugar  .on  the  surface,  and  bake  the  bis- 
cuits in  a brisk  oven.  When  they  are  lightly 
browned  they  are  done  enough.  Time  to  bake 
the  biscuits,  about  eight  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  for  this  quantity. 

Vinaigrette  of  Cold  Meat.  — Take  any 
land  of  cold  dressed  meat,  cut  it  into  neat 
slices,  and  put  it  upon  a dish  with  cold  pota- 
toes cut  into  slices,  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  into 
quarters,  and  slices  of  beetroot.  Season  rather 
highly  with  pepper  and  salt,  pour  upon  it  oil 
and  vinegar,  in  the  proportion  of  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  oil  to  two  of  vinegar,  and  toss  it 
lightly  together  with  a fork.  Sliced  cucumber, 
chopped  parsley,  and  finely-minced  onion  may 
be  added  if  liked,  and  a few  drops  of  tarragon 
or  chilli  vinegar  may  be  mixed  with  the 
ordinary  vinegar.  Sometimes  the  various  in-  ’ 
gredients  are  sent  to  table  prettily  arranged  in 
rings  round  a dish,  with  the  colours  contrasting, 
and  they  are  mixed  with  the  salad  dressing  at 
the  moment  of  serving.  A vinaigrette  of  cold 
boiled  beef  is  excellent. 

Vinaigrette,  Sauce  a la.— This  is  a sauce 
much  used  in  Paris  for  cold  viands.  Sauce  a 
la  vinaigrette  is  composed  of  salad  oil,  vinegar, 
finely-chopped  parsley,  and  shallots,  onions,  or 
chives,  with  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  For 
those  who  have  no  objection  to  oil  this  sauce  is 
infinitely  superior  to  mere  vinegar,  pepper,  and 
salt.  It  is  suitable  for  every  kind  of  cold  meat, 
and  especially  for  cold  calf’s  head ; and  is  ad- 
mirable with  cold  salmon,  turbot,  or  indeed 
any  sort  of  cold  fish.  Hard-boiled  eggs  also 
eat  extremely  well  with  sauce  a la  vinaigrette ; 
so  do  many  kinds  of  cold  vegetables,  and  es- 
pecially asparagus ; in  fact,  this  is  quite  as 
often  eaten  cold  as  hot  in  Paris,  and  always  a 
la  vinaigrette.  Cold  artichokes  are  also  very 
largely  consumed  with  this  sauce.  When  used 
with  cold  meat,  and  particularly  with  calf’s 
head,  the  addition  of  a few  capers  to  the  sauce 
is  a great  improvement;  and  with  cold  roast 
meat  a gherkin  cut  up  fine  is  excellent  As 
this  is  a sauce  produced  almost  entirely  out  of 
tho  cruet-stand,  its  suits  well  with  our  English 
habits.  \ ou  rub  up  tho  salt  and  pepper  with  a 
little  vinegar,  then  add  as  much  oil  as  you 
pleaso,  with  chopped  parsley,  shallot,  gherkins, 
or  capers,  according  to  convonienco  or  taste. 

Vine  Leaves,  Wine  from. — Gather  the 
leaves  when  young,  weigh  them,  wash  them, 
and  dram  them.  As  the  stems  are  full  of 
flavour,  they  must  on  no  account  be  picked 
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from  the  leaves.  Place  them  in  a largo  tub,  and 
pour  upon  them  boiling  water  in  the  proportion 
0f  two  gallons  of  water  to  ten  pounds  of  leaves. 
Lot  them  infuse  for  twenty-four  hours.  Drain 
them,  and  press  the  loaves  strongly  to  extract 
all  the  juice  from  them.  Pour  an  additional 
* gallon  of  water  upon  thorn,  and  again  press 
them.  Dissolve  in  the  mixed  liquor  sugar  and 
tartar,  allowing  soven  pounds  of  sugar  and  one 
ounce  of  tartar  for  every  ton  pounds  of  leaves. 
Cover  the  tub  with  a blanket,  place  a board 
upon  that,  and  leave  the  liquor  in  a warm  situa- 
tion for  some  hours.  Draw  it  off  into  the  small 
cask  in  which  it  is  to  ferment,  and  each  day  add 
a little  of  the  superfluous  juico,  so  as  to  keep  the 
liquor  near  the  bung-hole.  When  the  fermenta- 
tion ceases,  which  will  be  when  the  hissing 
sound  grows  less,  drive  in  the  bung,  and  bore  a 
hole  by  its  side  for  the  vent-peg.  This  peg 
may  be  loosened  a little  every  two  days  for  ten 
days,  to  keep  the  cask  from  bursting.  Keep 
the  wine  in  a cool  cellar  till  December.  Rack 
it  into  a fresh  cask,  and  bottle  during  March. 
The  leaves  of  vines  from  which  no  fruit  is 
expected  may  be  utilised  in  this  way. 

Vinegar.— Vinegar  is  an  acid  liquid,  ob- 
tained by  fermentation,  and,  when  either  plain 
or  flavoured,  used  largely  in  cookery . White  wine 
vinegar  is  generally  considered  the  best.  It  is 
by  no  means  the  most  wholesome.  Bordeaux 
vinegar  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred  to  any  other 
for  salads,  sauces,  and  home-made  pickles,  and 
other  preparations  for  which  common  vinegar 
is  too  strong  in  flavour.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  order  from  any  grocer.  Vinegar  may  be 
economically  made  at  home,  either  witha  vinegar 
plant  or  with  sugar  and  water  (see  Sugar 
Vinegar),  or  with  sour  wine,  or  even  strong  sour 
beer.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  provide  at 
first  a small  cask  of  good  vinegar,  to  keep  it  m 
a place  where  the  temperature  is  mild,  and, 
as  it  is  drawn  off,  to  fill  it,  and  also  to  keep 
it  always  filled  up  with  spoiled  or  sour  wine. 
If  a cask  is  chosen  which  has  not  contained 
vinegar  before,  a large  bottleful  of  boiling  vine- 
gar should  be  poured  into  it,  shaken  about  till 
cold,  and  left  in  it  for  some  hours.  Vinegar 
.may  be  made,  too,  from  the  pulp  and  husks  of 
fruit  which  have  been  used  for  making  wine. 
To  make  it,  pour  boiling  water  on  the  refuse ; 
let  it  stand  some  hours,  and  stir  occasionally 
till  the  taste  is  completely  drawn  from  the  fruit. 
.Strain  the  liquor,  and  add  to  every  gallon  a 
pound  of  strong  coarse  sugar  and  a table- 
spoonful of  yeast.  Let  it  work  four  or  five 
days,  put  it  into  a vinegar  cask,  cover  the  bimg- 
hole  with  a piece  of  tile  or  slate,  and  leave  it  in 
a warm  situation  for  ten  or  twelve  months  till 
the  vinegar  is  mado.  Put  it  in  a cool  placo, 
and  if  tho  vinegar  is  not  cloar  and  bright,  mix 
a littlo  dissolved  isinglass  with  it.  Bung  it 
up,  or  bottlo  for  use.  Vinogar  mado  from  tho 
refuse  of  raisin  wine  is  excellent  ( see  Raisin 
Wine  Vinegar). 

Vinegar  was  known  for  many  agos  betoro 
any  other  acid.  It  is  mentioned  by  Moses,  and 
indeed  seems  to  havo  been  common  among  tho 
Israelites  and  other  Eastern  nations  at  a very 
•early  period.  It  was  at  first  made  from  wine, 
and  the  formation  of  wine  vinogar  is  probably 


as  ancient  as  the  liquor  itself  from  which  it 
was  produced,  although  the  improvement  of 
the  process  has  been  the  result  of  the  observa- 
tion of  ages.  Vinegar  was  much  in  use  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  employed  it  both 
in  their  cookery  as  a luxury  and  as  a medicine. 
It  was  found  highly  useful  in  their  armies ; the 
soldiers  being  always  obliged  to  carry  some, 
for  the  purpose  of  mixing  a little  with  water  to 
obtain  a grateful  drink  both  cooling  and  excel- 
lent to  quench  thirst.  The  practice  is  still  fol- 
lowed in  some  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe ; 
particularly  among  the  Spanish  peasantry,  who 
are  accustomed  to  mix  about  a gill  of  wine 
vinegar  with  a gallon  of  water  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt  for  a common  beverage ; and 
with  this  drink  alone,  and  bread,  they  frequently 
sustain  the  labours  of  the  field,  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun  in  their  warm  climate,  and  arc 
as  healthy  and  athletic  a race  as  any  in  Europe. 


Recipes  for  the  following  vinegars  will  bo 
found  under  their  respective  headings: — 


American  ( see  Vine- 
gar, American) 

Basil  ( see  Vinegar, 
Basil) 

Camp 

Cayenne 

Celery 

Chilli 

Cider 

Cider  ( see  also  Vine- 
gar, Cider) 

Colourless  ( see  Vine- 
gar, Colourless) 
Cucumber 

Cucumber  ( see  also 
Vinegar,  Cucumber) 
Elder  Flower  and 
Tarragon 

Eschalot  ( see  Shallot) 
Garlic 
Gooseberry 
Green  Mint 
Harvey’s,  or  Camp 


Herbs,  Vinegar  of 
Honey 
Horseradish 
Made  pnoM  the  Vine- 
gar Plant  (see  Vine- 
gar, made,  &c.) 
Malt  ( see  Vinegar, 
Malt) 

Mint  (see  also  Green 
Mint) 

Mulberry 

Nasturtium 

Pepper 

Raisin  Wine 

Raspberry 

Shallot 

Sugar 

Sugar  (see  also  Vine- 
gar, Sugar) 
Tarragon 

Violet  (see  Vinegar, 
Violet) 

Walnut 


Vinegar,  Adulteration  of.— The  prin- 
cipal adulterations  of  vinegar  are : — dilution 
with  water ; the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid , 
the  substitution  of  pyroligneous  for  acetic  acid; 
the  use  of  burnt  sugar  as  a colouring  agent; 
and  occasionally  the  addition  of  acrid  sub- 
stances, as  chillies  and  grains  of  Paradise.  It 
is  a curious  fact,  that  although  the  vinegar 
maker  obtains  his  malt  vinegar  without  colour, 
he  is  obliged  to  add  burnt  sugar  to  colour  it, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  public  taste.  This  is  a 
harmless  addition,  but  it  is  one  of  those  things 
wliich  illustrate  a feature  in  the  adulteration  of 
food,  and  that  is,  that  a great  deal  of  it  is  done 
to  please  the  public  taste. 


Vinegar,  American— Stir  half  a gallon 
of  molasses  into  threo  gallons  of  boiling  water- 
set  it  usido  to  cool ; tlion  add  half  a pint  of 
fresh  yeast,  put  it  into  the  vinegar  cask,  and  let 
it  stand  in  a warm  place  for  twenty-four  hours, 
then  put  it  in  tho  sun.  The  bung-hole  must 
not  be  quite  closed,  but  covered  with  a hit 
linen  to  keep  out  the  insects.  It  will  bo  i oady 
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for  bottling  in  three  months.  If  the  cask  has  not 
had  vinegar  in  it  before,  it  must  have  a little 
boiling  vinegar  poured  into  it,  be  woll  shaken, 
and  then  be  left  with  the  vinegar  in  it  until  the 
next  day.  Time,  about  three  months  to  stand. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  Sufficient  for  three 
gallons  and  a half. 

Vinegar  and  Lemon  Whey  (Invalid 
Cookeky.) — Take  a sufficient  quantity  of  boiling 
milk,  and  pour  into  it  as  much  vinegar  or  lemon 
whey  as  will  make  a small  quantity  quite  clear, 
dilute  with  hot  water  to  an  agreeable  acid,  and 
add  a lump  or  two  of  sugar.  This  drink  is  less 
heating  than  if  made  with  wine,  and,  if  only  to 
excite  perspiration,  answers  as  well. 

Vinegar,  Basil. — Fill  a.  wide -mouthed 
bottle  with  fresh  green  basil-leaves,  cover 
them  with  vinegar  or  wine,  and  let  them  steep 
for  ten  days.  If  a very  strong  essence  be  re- 
quired, the  liquor  must  be  strained  off,  and 
more  leaves  be  added  to  it,  to  steep  in  it  for 
another  fortnight ; when  this  is  done  it  must  be 
corked  down.  When  used,  a table- spoonful  will 
give  to  mock-turtle  soup  the  basil  flavour. 

Vinegar,  Cider. — Cider  is  the  principal 
source  of  vinegar  in  the  northern  states  of 
North  America.  The  common  family  method 
is  as  follows:— The  vinegar  barrel  in  summer  is 
placed  in  the  garret,  or  on  the  sunny  side  of  a 
building,  and  in  winter  in  a room  where  it  does 
not  freeze.  The  refuse  cider,  already  sour,  or 
the  daily  remnants  of  the  family  table,  are  added 
to  some  good  vinegar  in  the  barrel,  or  to  the 
mother  of  vinegar,  as  it  is  called.  This  mother 
of  vinegar  is  a white  or  yellowish  ropy  coagu- 
lum  of  a mucilaginous  appearance  which  is 
formed  in  the  vinegar,  and  acts  as  a ferment 
upon  cider  not  yet  thoroughly  acidified.  The 
fermentation  is  often  aided  by  putting  into  it  a 
piece  of  dough  or  lean  animal  muscle,  or  by 
adding  molasses,  or  the  sugar  which  falls  spon- 
taneously from  molasses.  In  a few  weeks  the 
vinegar  will  be  formed. 

Vinegar,  Colourless.— To  render  pick- 
ling vinegar  colourless,  which  it  should  be  for 
some  sorts  of  pickles,  stir  together  one  gallon 
of  the  best  pickling  vinegar  and  six  ounces  of 
bone  black  (animal  charcoal) ; let  the  mixture 
stand  for  two  or  three  days,  then  pour  off  the 
clear  vinegar. 

Vinegar,  Cucumber. — Take  eighteen 
large  cucumbers  and  six  large  onions;  slice 
them  thin,  and  put  them  into  a pan  with  twelve 
shallots,  one  head  of  garlic,  a table-spoonful  of 
salt,  the  same  of  ground  pepper,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  cayenne  pepper.  Add  to  these  two 
quarts  of  good  vinegar,  and  let  it  stand  four 
days ; then  strain  it  through  a flannel  bag,  and 
bottle  it,  with  twenty  peppercorns  in  each 
bottle. 

Vinegar  for  Salads.— Put  into  ajar  two 
handfuls  of  tarragon,  half  a handful  of  cress,  the 
same  of  chervil  and  of  the  young  leaves  of  the 
pimpernel,  and  two  cloves  of  garlic ; fill  tho  jar 
with  vinegar,  cover  it  closely,  and  let  it  infuse 
for  eight  days ; then  strain  and  bottlo  it. 

Vinegar,  Fruit.— Take  pears,  apples,  or 
any  other  juicy  fruit,  crush  them  well  with  a 


stamper,  and  put  them  in  a suitable  tub.  For 
every  two  bushels  of  fruit  add  four  gallons  of 
boiling  water.  Stir  well,  and  set  the  prepara- 
tion in  a warm  place  for  a week,  skimming  off 
impurities  whenever  fermentation  arises.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  strain  the  vinegar  through 
strong  fine  linen,  pressing  the  pulp.  Put  the 
juice  in  a barrel,  stir  in  a pint  of  yeast,  and 
throw  in  a piece  of  bread.  Let  the  cask  be 
quite  full ; put  the  bung  in  loosely,  and  throw 
over  it  a piece  of  flannel.  Set  in  a warm  place 
for  a month  or  six  weeks,  when  the  vinegar  will 
be  fit  for  bottling. 

Vinegar  made  with  a Vinegar 
Plant. — Boil  half  a pound  of  coarse  brown 
sugar  and  half  a pound  of  treacle  in  two 
gallons  of  water,  stir  it  well,  put  it  into  a large 
jar,  and  when  it  is  lukewarm  put  on  it  a vinegar 
plant.  Let  it  stand  in  a warm  place  for  two 
months  or  more,  when  the  liquor  will  have 
turned  to  vinegar.  Boil  the  vinegar,  strain  it, 
and  bottle  for  use.  Keep  it  in  a cool  place. 
The  vinegar  plant  is  a fungus  which  grows  in 
the  liquor  in  warmth  and  darkness.  If  left 
•without  the  liquor,  it  will  die.  A plant  may 
be  purchased  often  at  a trifling  cost;  market 
people  are  the  most  likely  to  sell  it.  It  will 
form  in  vinegar  casks,  and  when  it  is  used,  a 
young  plant  will  grow  on  the  old  one,  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose.  In 
country  places  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  the 
“ mother.’’ 

Vinegar  made  with  a Vinegar 
Plant  (another  way).  — By  means  of  the 
vinegar  plant  an  insipid  sort  of  vinegar  is  some- 
times manufactured.  The  vinegar  plant  itself 
may  be  thus  produced : — Take  a solution  of 
quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  and  half  a pound  of 
treacle  in  three  quarts  of  water,  simmer  it,  then 
pour  it  into  a jar,  cover  it  up,  and  keep  it  in 
a warm  place  for  six  weeks.  The  liquid  will 
become  vinegar,  and  on  the  top  will  form  a 
scum-like  fungus,  which  is  the  vinegar  plant. 
By  adding  a piece  of  this  to  a similar  solution, 
the  process  of  conversion  into  vinegar  will  now 
take  place  in  much  less  time.  During  the  pro- 
cess the  plant  thickens  by  the  formation  of  a 
new  layer  on  its  under  surface,  and  by  peeling 
off  this  layer  and  using  it  in  a fresh  operation, 
the  plant  may  be  propagated  indefinitely.  Tho 
vinegar  plant  is  a fungus  somewhat  resembling 
those  known  by  the  name  of  mould.  “ It  forms 
a flocculent  mass  or  web,  which  is  tough  and 
crust-like,  or  leathery.  It  is  found  on  decaying 
bodies,  and  in  fluids  undergoing  the  acetous 
fermentation,  which  it  greatly  promotes,  and 
which,  indeed,  it  very  readily  occasions — a small 
piece  placed  in  sugar  and  water  soon  changing 
it  into  vinegar. 

V inegar,  Malt. — In  Great  Britain  vinGgar 
is  usually  made  from  malt.  By  mashing  wit  , 
hot  water,  one  hundred  gallons  of  wort  are  ex- 
tracted in  less  than  two  hours  from  ono  boll  c j 
malt.  When  tho  liquor  has  fallen  to  the  tem- 
poraturo  of  76°  Fahr.,  four  gallons  of  the  barm 
of  beer  arc  added.  After  thirty-six  hours  it  is 
racked  off  into  casks,  placed  upright,  having  a 
false  cover,  pierced  with  holes,  fixed  at  about  a 
foot  from  their  bottom.  On  (his  a considerable 
quantity  of  rape,  or  the  refuse  from  the  makers 
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of  British  wine,  or  otherwise  a quantity  of  low- 
prieod  raisins,  is  laid,  the  liquor  is  turned  into 
another  barrel  every  twenty-four  hour's,  in  which 
tirno  it  has  begun  to  grow  warm.  Sometimes 
tho  liquor  is  fully  fermented  without  the  rape, 
which  is  added  towards  tho  end  to  communicate 
flavour. 

Vinegar,  Preserving  of.— The  methods 
of  preserving  vinegar  are  various.  It  is  a fact 
generally  known  that  vinegar,  of  whatever 
kind,  will  not  keep  long,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  especially  in  the  warm  tomperature 
of  summer,  grows  turbid;  its  surface  is  then 
covered  with  a thick  mucilaginous  substanco, 
during  which  time  the  acid  disappears  by  de- 
grees, and  at  last  is  entirely  lost ; whence  the 
vinegar  must  very  often  be  thrown  away.  Now, 
in  order  to  avoid  this  spoiling  of  the  vinegar, 
five  methods  are  known.  The  tirst  is  to  prepare 
the  vinegar  very  strong  and  sour  at  first,  by 
using  more  sugar  or  other  materials.  It  is  well 
known  that  such  vinegar  will  keep  for  several 
years;  but  as  few  people  prepare  their  own 
vinegar,  most  persons  contenting  themselves 
with  buying  it  at  the  shops,  there  are  of  courso 
but  few  who  can  make  use  of  this  method. 
The  second  method  is  to  concentrate  the  vine- 
gar by  freezing ; after  which  a hole  is  made  in 
tho  crust  of  ice  which  covers  it,  through  which 
tho  part  that  is  not  congealed  is  let  out,  and 
afterwards  put  into  bottles.  This  manipulation 
answers  well  enough ; but  nearly  one  half  being 
lost,  because  that  which  forms  the  crust  of  ice 
is  nothing  for  the  most  part  but  water,  good 
economists  dislike  it.  The  third  method  is  to 
prevent  the  access  of  air  by  filling  the  bottles, 
and  keeping  them  corked.  Though  vinegar 
is  kept  long  by  this  method,  it  is  not  much 
employed,  probably  because  it  is  troublesome  to 
fill  up  the  bottle  with  clear  vinegar  from  another 
bottle  every  time  you  make  use  of  part  of  its 
contents.  The  fourth  method  is  to  distil  the 
vinegar,  and  thus  leave  behind  the  impurities. 
Distilled  vinegar  does  not  suffer  the  least  change, 
though  exposed  to  a warm  air  for  years ; but 
the  expense  of  distilling  is  often  thought  too 
much.  The  following  method  of  purifying  and 
preserving  vinegar  is  the  easiest,  and  answers 
sufficiently.  Put  the  vinegar  into  a well-tinned 
vessel,  and  make  it  boil  for  a minuto  over  a 
strong  firo,  or  the  vinegar  may  be  put  into 
bottles,  and  then  into  a kettle  of  water  upon 
the  fire,  and  boiled ; this  will  coagulate  the 
glutinous  and  mucilaginous  matter  which  all 
vinegar  contains,  and  this  may  be  separated  by 
straining ; after  which  tho  clear  liquor  should 
bo  kopt  in  well-corked  bottles.  Vinegar  pre- 
pared in  this  way  keeps  long  without  spoiling, 
and  should  be  so  treated  when  intended  for 
pickling  vegetables. 

Vinegar  Sauc9  for  Venison. — Put 
half  a pint  of  vinegar  into  a well-tinned  and 
perfectly  clean  saucepan,  together  with  four 
otincos  of  pounded  loaf  sugar;  simmer  tho  sauce 
gently  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  romove  the 
scum  as  it  rises,  strain  through  a napkin,  and 
sorvo  in  a turoon. 

Vinegar,  Seasoned,  for  Indian 
Pickle.— The  quantity  of  vinogar  required  to 


bo  seasoned  must  be  regulated  by  that  of  the 
pickle  to  be  made.  There  Bhould  be  enough 
to  cover  tho  pickles  entirely,  with  a little  over 
to  mako  up  for  evaporation.  To  prepare  the 
vinogar,  mix  an  ounce  of  powdered  turmeric 
and  throe  ouncos  of  flour  of  mustard  smoothly 
with  a little  cold  vinegar.  Stir  in  gradually 
additional  vinegar  to  mako  up  the  quantity  to 
six  pints.  Cut  a root  of  horseradish  into  slices, 

. put  it,  with  two  ounces  of  shallots  and  two 
ounces  of  bruised  ginger,  into  a vessel ; pour 
over  thorn  six  pints  of  strong  vinegar,  and  add 
half  a pound  of  salt,  together  with  an  ounce  of 
chillies,  and  two  ounces  of  white  pepper  tied  in 
muslin.  Boil  all  gently  together  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  pour  the  preparation,  while  hot, 
on  the  pickle,  having  first  poured  off  the  vine- 
gar in  which  they  were  infused.  If  it  is  wished 
that  the  pickle  should  quickly  bo  mado  ready  for 
use,  the  vinegar  may  be  boiled  again  in  ten 
days,  and  again  poured  hot  over  the  pickles, 
which  will  be  ready  when  cold. 

Vinegar,  Seasoned,  for  Salads.— Take 
of  shallots,  tarragon,  savory,  and  chives,  three 
ounces  each,  and  of  balm  and  mint  one  ounce 
each;  dry  these  ingredients  very  carefully,  and 
bruise  them.  Put  them  in  a wide-mouthed 
bottle,  pour  upon  them  a gallon  of  vinegar, 
and  cork  the  bottle  securely.  Put  it  in  a warm 
place,  leave  it  for  two  or  three  weeks  till  the 
vinegar  is  strongly  flavoured,  pour  off  the 
liquor,  and  press  the  herbs  very  dry  with  a 
wooden  spoon.  Let  the  vinegar  stand  to  settle 
for  a few  hours,  filter  it,  and  put  it  into  small 
bottles.  Cork  closely,  and  store  for  use. 

Vinegar,  Strengthened.— When  vine- 
gar is  not  sufficiently  strong,  expose  it  in  an 
open  situation  during  frosty  weather.  When 
the  surface  is  frozen,  take  the  cake  of  ice  from 
the  top  of  the  vinegar.  If  this  is  melted,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  water  only.  Tho  vinegar, 
being  freed  from  so  much  water,  will  be  more 
acid  than  before,  and  may  be  frozen  again  and 
again,  until  it  becomes  of  the  desired  strength. 

Vinegar,  Sugar. — Take  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  to  every  three  quarts  put  a 
pound  of  raw  sugar.  Boil  for  half  an  hour, 
skimming  if  necessary.  Set  the  liquor  in  an 
earthen  vessel  to  cool ; when  not  more  than 
lukewarm  throw  in  a slice  of  bread  with  yeast 
strewed  over  it  thickly  on  both  sides.  Ferment 
for  two  days,  then  pour  the  liquor  into  a barrel 
which  has  previously  been  well  rinsed  out  with 
vinegar.  Paste  over  tho  bung-hole  a piece  of 
brown  paper,  perforate  this  with  a fork,  so  as 
to  loavo  little  air-holes,  and  set  tho  barrel  in  a 
dry  warm  place. 

Vinegar,  Violet  (a  Gorman  recipe). — 
“ Gather  wood  violets  when  thoy  are  most 
plentiful — in  spring.  Put  tho  flowers,  without 
their  stems,  into  bottles,  shaking  them  down  till 
full.  Then  pour  in  as  much  wine  vinogar  as 
thoy  will  take ; cork,  and  set,  them  in  the  sun 
three  or  four  weeks.  Strain  olf  the  vinegar 
after  this  time.  A spoonful  or  two  of  tho  violet 
vinegar  in  water,  with  or  without  sugar,  is,  in 
many  cases,  a remedy  for  nervous  headache^ 
It  is  good  ulso  for  flavouring  beverages  and 
| sweet  dishos." 
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Vinegar,  Wkolesomeness  of.  \ino- 
o-ar  in  snnill  quantities  is  a grateful  and  salu- 
t&ry  stimulus  to  the  stomach,  correcting  the 
putrescencv  of  animal  food,  and  the  flatulency 
of  vegetable.  Its  use,  however,  is  improper  m 
valetudinary  cases,  especially  for  gouty  persons. 
Pickles  are  merely  vegetable  receptacles  for 
vinegar,  but  the  vegetable  being  hardened  by 
the  acid  renders  it  somewhat  difficult  of  di- 
gestion, and  therefore  vinegar  in  the  forru  of 
pickles  is  not  much  to  be  recommended.  We 
may  add  on  this  subject  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Paris  in  his  work  on  “ Diet.”  “Vinegar,’  he 
says,  “ in  small  quantities,  is  a grateful  and 
wholesome  stimulant ; it  will  often  check  the 
chemical  fermentation  of  certain  substances  in 
the  stomach,  and  prevent  vegetable  matter  in 
its  raw  state  from  inducing  flatulence;  but  its 
use  requires  caution,  and  in  some  morbid  states 
of  the  system  it  is  obviously  improper.  Patty 
and  gelatinous  substances  frequently  appear  to 
be  rendered  more  digestible  in  the  stomach  by 
the  addition  of  vinegar,  although  it  is  difficult 
to  offer  either  a chemical  or  physiological  ex- 
planation of  the  fact.  The  native  vegetable 
acids  may  also  be  occasionally  substituted ; the 
addition  of  lemon- juice  to  rich  and  gelatinous 
soups  renders  them  less  liable  to  disagree  with 
the  stomach ; and  the  custom  of  eating  apple- 
sauce with  pork  is  undoubtedly  indebted  for 
its  origin  to  the  same  cause.” 

Vinegar,  Wine,  French  Method  of 
Making. — The  following  is  the  French 
method  of  making  vinegar.  The  wine  de- 
stined for  vinegar  is  mixed  in  a large  tun 
with  a quantity  of  wine  lees,  and  the  whole 
being  transferred  into  cloth  sacks  placed  within 
a large  iron-bound  vat,  the  liquid  matter  is 
forced  through  the  sacks  by  superincumbent 
pressure.  What  passes  through  is  put  into 
large  casks  set  upright,  having  a small  aperture 
in  their  top.  In  these  it  is  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun  in  summer,  or  to  that  of  a stove  in 
winter.  Fermentation  supervenes  in  a few  days. 
If  the  heat  should  rise  too  high,  it  is  lowered 
by  cool  air  and  the  addition  of  fresh  wine. 
In  the  skilful  regulation  of  the  fermentative 
temperature  chiefly  consists  the  art  of  making 
good,  wine  vinegar.  In  summer  the  process  is 
generally  completed  in  a fortnight,  in  winter 
double  the  time  is  requisite.  The  vinegar  is 
then  run  off  into  barrels,  which  contain  several 
chips  of  birchwood.  In  about  a fortnight  it  is 
found  to  be  clarified,  and  is  then  fit  for  the 
market.  It  must  be  kept  in  close  casks. 

Vinegars,  Flavoured. — Vinegar  may 
bo  flavoured  with  herbs  and  spices,  and  a good 
store  of  these  vinegars  will  prove  of  great 
service  in  cookery.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
procure  the  flavouring  ingredients — such  as 
celery  or  cress  seed,  chillies  or  capsicums,  tarra- 
gon leaves,  shallots,  &c. — to  put  them  in  bottles, 
cover  them  with  good  cold  boiled  vinegar, 
and  stopper  them  closely,  fn  a week  or  two 
the  vinegar  will  bo  sufficiently  flavoured,  and 
all  that  will  be  then  necessary  is  to  strain  it  off 
and  bottle  in  small  bottles  for  use.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  flavouring  ingredients 
may  have  a second,  and  even  a third,  supply 
of  vinegar  poured  upon  them.  Tarragon  and 


chilli  vinegars  are  particularly  usoful  for  salads ; 
while  a few  drops  of  garlic  or  shallot  vinegar 
added  to  a pint  of  gravy  will  impart  a par- 
ticularly fine  flavour.  Herbs  also,  if  boiled  for 
a short  time  in  vinegar,  will  communicate  their 
flavour  to  it,  and  the  flavour  of  some  fruits, 
when  imparted  to  vinegar,  is  very  delicious. 
The  acid  thus  made,  when  mixed  with  water 
and  slightly  sweetened,  constitutes  a refreshing 
summer  beverage. 

Violet  Tea. — This  is  a soothing  beverage 
for  persons  suffering  from  bronchitis  and 
similar  affections.  Put  a tea-spoonful  of  dried 
violets  in  a jar,  and  pour  upon  them  half  a 
pint  of  boiling  water.  Let  them  infuse  for  five 
minutes,  strain  the  liquor,  sweeten  with  honey, 
and  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Virginia  Pudding. — Butter  a plain  quart 
pudding-mould  rather  thickly,  then  stick  dried 
cherries,  fine  raisins,  or  strips  of  candied  peel 
in  regular  rows  on  the  inside,  place  a slice  of 
soaked  bread-crumb  over  the  fruit,  and  three- 
parts  fill  the  inside  with  alternate  layers  of  thin 
bread  and  butter  and  currants  and  grated  nut- 
meg. Pour  in  as  much  custard  as  the  bread 
will  absorb,  let  the  pudding  soak  for  an  hour, 
and  steam  it  over  boiling  water,  or  bake  in 
a moderate  oven.  Turn  out  before  serving, 
and  send  sweet  sauce  to  table  in  a tureen. 
Time  to  steam,  one  hour  and  a half.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Volaille,  Puree  de.—  Mince  very  finely 
the  white  part  of  a cold  fowl  or  turkey,  then 
pound  it  in  a mortar,  put  in  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  white  sauce,  and  pass  it  through  a 
sieve,  adding  a little  salt  and  white  pepper, 
and  warm  the  whole  ; it  may  be  served  up  with 
the  legs  grilled.  It  should  not  be  too  thin,  but 
can  be  made  the  proper  consistence  by  a greater 
or  smaller  quantity  of  white  sauce  or  cream. 
Garnish  with  fried  bread  or  paste  cut  into 
shapes.  It  may  also  be  served  up  in  a casserole 
or  wall  of  rice  and  mashed  potatoes,  or  with 
poached  eggs. 

Vol-au-vent. — A vol-au-vent  presents  one 
of  the  handsomest  forms  in  which  the  remains 
of  dishes  can  be  served.  It  is  generally  filled 
with  a mince,  or  ragout,  or  fricassee — or  what- 
ever other  name  may  be  chosen — of  dressed 
meat ; and  after  the  vol-au-vent  case  is  made, 
there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  the  cook  to 
display  her  skill,  either  in  the  richness  and 
delicacy,  or  in  the  savoury  nature  of  its 
contents.  A vol-au-vent  can  be  made  success- 
fully only  with  the  lightest  puff  paste.  Full 
directions  are  given  for  making  tills  under 
Paste,  Puff,  or  Fcuillotage.  It  should  bo 
remembered  that  the  puff  paste  of  which  a 
vol-au-vent  is  made  will  be  much  better  if  it  is 
prepared  an  hour  or  two  before  it  is  wanted, 
and  placed  in  a cool  situation  till  required. 
If  the  puff  paste  is  not  exceedingly  light,  the 
vol-au-vont  will  not  rise  properly,  and  so  will 
have  a very  bad  appearance.  In  rolling  it,  care 
must  bo  taken  to  keep  it  perfectly  squaro  and 
even  at  tho  ends,  as  unless  this  is  done  tlio  pastry 
cannot  riso  evenly.  The  pastry  for  a vol-au- 
vent  ought  to  have  six  turns,  and  five  minutes 
should  be  allowed  to  elapse  between  each  turn. 
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Aftor  it  has  beon  tumod  five  times,  brush  the 
pastry  over  with  lemon-juice,  and  when  it  is 
doubled  for  tho  last  time,  fold  it  in  such  a 
way  that,  when  finished,  it  will  ho  the  exact 
size  of  tho  inside  of  tho  dish  in  which  it  is 
to  bo  served,  and  a little  more  than  an  inch 
thick.  Cut  it  evenly  all  round  with  a knife 
that  has  been  mado  hot  in  water,  so  as  not  to 
drag  the  pastry.  Place  a stewpan  lid,  or  any 
other  shape  of  a suitable  size,  within  an  inch 
and  a half  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  pastry,  and 
with  a sharp  knife  make  an  incision  a quarter 
of  an  inch  deep  all  round  the  edge  of  the  lid. 
Press  the  inner  circle  away  from  the  outer  one 
with  the  point  of  the  knife  to  prevent  them 
closing  again ; this  inner  circle,  when  baked, 
will  form  the  cover  of  the  vol-au-vent.  Put 
the  vol-au-vent  in  a well-heated  oven;  in  half 
an  hour  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  if  it 
should  appear  baked  through,  take  it  out  of  the 
oven,  lift  up  the  cover  with  the  point  of  a 
knife  where  it  has  been  marked,  and  scoop  out 
the  soft  crummy  centre  without  at  all  injuring 
the  walls  of  the  case.  It  will  be  evident  that 
if  it  should  be  injured  in  this  way,  the  rich 
sauce  of  the  ragout  with  which  it  is  filled  will 
ooze  through  the  sides  and  spoil  its  appearance. 
Put  it  in  the  oven  a few  minutes  longer  to  dry 
it,  fill  with  the  savoury  mince,  put  the  cover 
on,  and  serve  on  a napkin.  Careful  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  oven 
in  which  a vol-au-vent  is  baked : if  it  is  not 
well  heated,  the  pastry  cannot  possibly  rise  ; if 
the  heat  is  too  fierce,  the  surface  will  be  set  before 
the  heat  has  penetrated  through  the  pastry,  and 
this  also  will  keep  it  from  rising.  When  it  has 
risen  a couple  of  inches,  and  before  it  acquires 
any  colour,  cover  the  vol-au-vent  with  paper 
to  keep  it  from  browning  too  quickly.  If  acci- 
dentally the  walls  of  the  vol-au-vent  should 
receive  any  injury,  a little  piece  of  pastry  should 
be  stuck  upon  the  thin  place  with  white  of  egg. 
The  appearance  of  the  vol-au-vent  will  be  im- 
proved if  it  is  brushed  over  with  egg  after  it 
has  risen  in  the  oven.  Time  to  bake  the  vol- 
au-vent,  half  an  hour  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Sufficient,  three-quarters  of  a pound  to 
one  pound  of  puff  paste  for  a good-sized  vol- 
au-vent. 


TOL-AU-VENT. 


Vol-au-vent  (a  la  Financiere).— Prepare 
a vol-au-vent  case  according  to  the  instructions 
already  given,  bake  it,  lift  off  the  cover,  and 
dry  the  inside.  Fill  it  with  a financiero  ragout, 
ornament  tho  top  with  crayfish,  cockscombs, 
and  mushrooms ; or,  if  preferred,  simply  place 
the  cover  on  tho  top  of  the  vol-au-vent,  and 


serve.  The  ragout  may  be  prepared  as  fol- 
lows : — Put  into  a stewpan  equal  quantities  ol 
sweetbread,  forcemeat  balls,  and  mushrooms, 
all  dressed,  with  a few  sliced  truffles  and  cocks- 
combs if  liked.  Cover  with  thick  and  rich 
brown  sauce  mado  of  game,  and  add  a glass- 
ful of  sherry  or  madeira.  Let  them  simmer 
very  gently  till  they  are  heated  throughout, 
and  the  ragout  will  bo  ready  for  the  vol-au- 
vent.  Time,  three  minutes  to  heat  the  ragout. 

Vol-au-vent  (a  la  Normamle). — Make 
a vol-au-vent  case  according  to  the  instructions 
already  given,  bake  it,  lift  off  the  cover,  and 
have  ready  to  fill  it  a Ragout  a la  Normande. 
Put  on  the  lid,  and  servo  the  vol-au-vent  on  a 
dish  covered  with  a napkin.  The  ragout  may 
be  prepared  as  follows Fillet  a large  sole, 
put  it  on  a buttered  dish,  and  sprinkle  upon 
it  a tea-spoonful  of  very  finely-minced  onions 
which  have  been  previously  parboiled.  Pour 
upon  it  as  much  milk  or  light  wine  as  will 
barely  cover  it,  and  bake  till  done  enough. 
Divide  it  into  neat  slices  of  uniform  size,  and 
put  these  in  a stewpan  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  oysters  which  have  been  plumped  in  their 
liquor,  musBels  which  have  been  shaken  over 
the  fire  in  a stewpan  till  their  shells  opened, 
mushrooms  which  have  been  stewed  in  butter, 
and  pieces  of  the  crumb  of  bread  about  the  size 
of  a crown  piece  which  have  been  fried  in 
butter  until  they  were  lightly  browned.  Take 
as  much  veloute  sauce  as  will  cover  tho  in- 
gredients, put  it  into  a saucepan,  and  stir  in 
the  oyster  liquor,  the  mussel  broth,  and  the 
gravy  from  the  sole.  Let  it  simmer  till  very 
thick.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  in  a basin, 
mix  a spoonful  or  two  of  the  sauce  with  them, 
and  add  them  to  the  rest.  Simmer  tho  sauce 
for  a minute  or  two  without  allowing  it  to  boil, 
and  pour  it  over  the  fish.  Let  all  heat  veiy 
gently  together  for  three  or  four  minutes,  and 
the  ragout  will  be  ready  for  the  vol-au-vent. 

Vol-au-vent,  Small.— To  make  small 
vol-au-vents,  prepare  the  pastry,  and  make 
the  vol-au-vents  according  to  the  instructions 
already  given  for  making  a large  vol-au-vent. 
Roll  the  pastry  out  to  the  thickness  of  half  an 
inch.  Two  pastry- cutters  will  be  needed — the 
smaller  one  the  size  of  half  a crown,  the  larger 
one  double  the  size.  If  these  cutters  are  fluted, 
so  much  the  better.  Bake  the  vol-au-vents  in 
a moderately-heated  oven ; when  done  enough, 
lift  off  the  covers,  and  scoop  out  the  insides  as 
before  ; dry  the  pastry,  and  fill  the  cavity  with 
any  of  the  varieties  of  meat  which  can  bo  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  Put  on  tho  covers,  and 
serve  the  vol-au-vents,  hot  or  cold,  on  a neatly- 
folded  napkin.  Time  to  bake  small  vol-au-vents, 
ton  to  twelve  minutes. 

Vol-au-vent  with  Cream.  — Bake  a 
largo,  or  six  or  eight  small  vol-au-vents ; take 
off  tho  covers,  scoop  out  tho  insides,  dry  the 
cases,  and  let  them  become  quite  cold.  Fill 
them  with  rich  jam,  or  with  fresh  fruit  stewed 
in  a thick  syrup,  and  place  upon  the  top  some 
nicely-flavoured  whipped  cream.  Garnish  the 
odges  of  tho  vol-au-vents  with  dots  of  bright- 
coloured  fruit  jelly. 
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Vol-au-vents.— lvccipcs  for  the  following 
vol-au-vents  will  ho  found  under  their  respec- 
tive headings : — 


Croquettes 

Egg 

Fruit 

Lobster 


Oyster 

Plum 

Sweetbread 

Veal. 


Vol-au-vents,  Green  Gooseberry.— 

Prepare  some  small  vol-au-vents  in  the  usual 
way,  and  hake  them.  Take  off  the  covers, 
scoop  out  the  inside,  and  let  them  get  cold. 
When  wanted,  fill  them  with  a compote  of 
green  gooseberries.  Place  the  covers  upon  them, 
or,  if  preferred,  put  a little  whipped  cream,  or 
Devonshire  cream,  in  their  places ; serve  on 
a neatly-folded  napkin.  The  gooseberries  may 
he  prepared  as  follows  : — Top  and  tail  a pint  of 
green  gooseberries,  and  put  them  into  boiling 
water  for  two  minutes,  then  throw  them  into 
cold  water  which  has  been  mixed  with  a table- 
spoonful of  vinegar  (this  is  to  restore  their 
colour).  Boil  six  ounces  of  refined  sugar  in 
half  a pint  of  water  for  ten  minutes,  put  in 
the  gooseberries,  and  let  them  simmer  gently 
till  tender  hut  unbroken.  Strain  them,  and 
if  necessary  put  the  syrup  back  again,  and  let 
it  boil  a few  minutes  till  it  is  very  thick,  then 
pour  it  over  the  fruit.  When  cold  it  will  be 
ready  for  the  vol-au-vents.  Time,  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  to  simmer  the  gooseberries. 


Vol-au-vents,  Orange.— Prepare  the 
vol-au-vents,  and  bake  them  in  the  usual  way. 
Let  them  get  cold.  Pare  the  rind  very  thinly 
from  three  or  four  large  oranges,  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  four  ounces  of  loaf  sugar  and 
half  a pint  of  water,  and  boil  to  a clear 
syrup.  Strip  the  white  skin  from  the  oranges, 
remove  the  pips,  and  divide  them  into  quarters. 
Thicken  the  syrup  by  pouring  it  when  boiling 
upon  a dessert-spoonful  of  arrowroot  which 
has  been  mixed  smoothly  with  a little  cold 
water,  and  stirring  it  well.  Add  a little 
brandy  and  two  or  three  drops  of  cochineal, 
and  pour  the  syrup  upon  the  fruit.  When 
cold  it  will  be  ready  for  the  vol-au-vents. 

Vol-au-vents,  Sweet  (A  la  Parisienne). 
— Make  some  small  vol-au-vents,  and  have  some 
good  jam  or  stewed  fruit  ready  to  fill  them. 
As  soon  as  they  are  taken  from  the  oven, 
sprinkle  finely-powdered  white  sugar  thickly 
on  the  edges,  and  hold  a red-hot  shovel  over 
them  till  the  sugar  melts.  Fill  them  with  the 
fruit,  pile  whipped  cream  on  the  top,  and  serve. 
Time,  ten  or  twelve  minutes  to  hake  the  vol- 
au-vents. 

Vol-au-vents,  To  Fill.— A vol-au-yent 
is  simply  a case  in  which  arc  served  delicate 
and  savoury  ragouts  of  dressed  moat,  fish,  &c. 
When  preparing  those,  it  is  very  important 
that  the  cook  should  mako  the  sauces  in  which 
the  meat-  is  heated  very  thick.  Unless  this  is 
done,  the  liquor  will  be  in  danger  of  oozing 
through  the  crust,  and  this  will  entirely  spoil 
the  appearance  of  the  vol-au-vent.  Also  the 
meat  should  be  simmered  only  in  the  sauce ; if 
it  is  allowed  to  boil,  it  will  in  all  probability  be 
hard  and  unpalatable. 


w 

Wafer  Biscuits.— Mix  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  finely-sifted  sugar  with  half  a pound  of 
flour.  Bub  in  a small  slice  of  fresh  butter,  and 
work  the  mixture  into  a stiff  paste  with  the 
well- whisked  white  of  a fresh  egg  and  a little 
cream.  Cover  the  paste,  and  leave  it  in  a cool 
place  for  a short  time.  Divide  it  into  small 
portions  of  equal  size,  and  roll  these  into  rounds 
as  thin  as  possible,  and  about  two  and  a half 
inches  in  diameter.  Bake  on  buttered  tins  in  a 
brisk  oven.  Time  to  bake  the  wafers,  three  or 
foui-  minutes. 

Wafer  Biscuits  (another  way).— Mix 
thoroughly  two  ounces  of  sifted  sugar  with 
two  ounces  of  fine  flour.  Add  a drop  of  oil  of 
cinnamon  and  a drop  of  oil  of  cloves,  or  if 
preferred  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  the  well- 
whisked  whites  of  two  eggs.  Make  the  mixture 
into  a thin  liquid  paste.  Butter  some  tinned 
baking-sheets;  put  on  these  portions  of  the 
batter  four  inches  apart,  and  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  and  with  the  finger  spread  them  into 
rounds  the  size  of  the  top  of  a tumbler,  and 
almost  touching  each  other.  Bake  in  a brisk 
oven  till  they  are  lightly  browned.  Take  them 
up  when  soft,  and  either  roll  them  upon  a 
round  piece  of  wood  or  turn  them  to  the  shape 
of  buns.  Serve  with  custards  or  ices.  Time 
to  bake  the  wafers,  three  or  four  minutes. 

Wafer  Biscuits,  Almond.— Blanch, 
peel,  and  pound  till  smooth  four  ounces  of 
Jordan  almonds.  Mix  with  them  two  ounces  of 
powdered  and  sifted  sugar,  and  moisten  the 
mixture  with  the  white  of  an  egg.  Heat  an 
untinned  baking-sheet,  and  rub  it  over  with 
pure  white  wax.  Let  it  get  cold,  then  place  on 
it,  four  inches  apart  from  each  other,  portions 
of  the  paste  the  size  of  a penny-piece.  Flatten 
these  with  a knife  till  they  almost  touch  one 
another  and  are  about  the  size  of  the  top  of  a 
tumbler.  Blanch  and  chop  two  ounces  of 
almonds,  and  mix  them  with  an  ounce  of  sugar 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  white  of  egg.  Sprinkle 
them  on  the  surface  of  the  wafers,  and  bake  in 
a gentle  oven.  "When  sufficiently  baked,  roll 
them  whilst  warm  round  a piece  of  wood,  and 
leave  them  till  crisp. 

Wafer  Cakes. — Wafer  cakes  are  excel- 
lent tea-cakes,  and  they  do  not  take  long  to 
make,  although  a little  practice  is  required  to 
make  them  successfully.  Beat  three  eggs  quite 
light;  wash  rather  less  than  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  so  as  to  extract  the  salt  from 
it,  and  mix  with  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sifted  sugar;  add  to  tho  mixture  the  beaten 
eggs,  a tea-spoonful  of  rose-water,  and  enough 
sifted  flour  to  make  a thin  batter.  Stir  with  a 
wooden  spoon  till  the  batter  is  perfectly  smooth 
and  so  light  that  it  will  break  when  it  falls 
against  the  sido  of  the  vessel.  Heat  the  wafer- 
irons  ; not  too  hot,  however,  or  tho  batter  will 
burn.  Grease  the  iron  with  butter  tied  in  a 
linen  rag,  tho  rag  being  twice  doubled  ; iill  tho 
iron  witli  tho  batter, and  then  close  it.  Place  it  on 
tho  firo  so  that  both  sides  will  heat  at  onco ; if 
this  cannot  be  done,  turn  the  iron  frequently. 
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If  properly  managed  the  batter  will  be  cooked 
in  about  two  minutes. 

Wafer  Paper,  to  put  under  Cakes 

(a  German  rocipe). — Take  fino  flour,  to  which 
put  as  much  water  as  will  mako  it  boat  smooth. 
Then  by  dogrees  add  as  much  moro  as  will 
bring  it  to  a thin  paste.  Rub  a baking-plato 
with  wax,  beat  it,  wipe  off  the  wax,  hold  the  tin 
again  over  the  firo,  thon  pour  a spoonful  of  the 
flour  and  water,  or  as  much  as  will  cover  the 
bottom  thinly,  and  bako  it  merely  so  that  it 
becomes  dry  and  white. 

Wafer  Puddings. — Beat  an  ounco  of 
butter  to  cream,  and  mix  with  it  a table-spoon- 
ful of  flour,  a table-spoonful  of  cream,  and 
the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  A little 
flavouring  may  be  added  if  liked.  Butter  some 
patty-pans,  half  fill  them  with  the  batter,  and 
cover  with  the  whites  of  the  eggs  whisked  to  a 
firm  froth.  Sprinkle  a little  powdered  white 
sugar  upon  them,  and  bake  in  a well-heated 
oven.  When  done  enough,  turn  them  upon  a 
hot  napkin,  and  send  jam  or  sweet  sauce  to 
table  with  them.  Time  to  bake  the  puddings, 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  6d.  Suf- 
ficient for  four  or  five  puddings. 

Wafers. — There  are  many  ways  of  making 
wafers,  but  however  made,  they  must  be  baked 
in  the  same  way,  that  is,  in  irons  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  called  wafer-irons.  These  irons 
should  be  used  as  follows: — Heat  an  iron  on 
both  sides  over  a moderate  fire.  Rub  it  inside 
with  a little  butter,  put  a tea-spoonful  of  the 
wafer  batter  into  it,  close  the  iron  upon  this 
almost  immediately,  and  put  it  on  the  fire. 
When  cooked  upon  one  side,  turn  it  upon  the 
other.  Cut  away  the  superfluous  paste  round 
the  edges,  and  roll  the  wafer  on  a stick  while 
it  is  still  warm.  Put  in  another  piece  of  batter, 
and  repeat  until  all  the  batter  is  used.  Keep 
the  wafers  in  a tin  box  in  a dry  place  till 
wanted.  They  are  generally  served  with  the 
sweets. 

Wafers,  Almond.— Mix  thoroughly  equal 
quantities  of  dry  flour  and  sifted  sugar.  With 
every  four  table-spoonfuls  of  this  mixture  that 
it  is  intended  to  use  work  in  two  well-beaten 
eggs,  two  ounces  and  a half  of  chopped  almonds 
or  pistachio  nuts,  a small  quantity  of  fresh 
yeast,  and  as  much  cream  as  will  make  a thick 
batter.  Let  the  mixture  settle,  and  bake  the 
wafers  in  the  usual  way. 

Wafers,  Dutch. — Put  seven  ounces  of 
flour  upon  a pasteboard,  and  work  it  to  a smooth 
stiff  paste  with  three  ounces  of  butter,  the 
grated  rind  of  an  orange,  five  ounces  of 
powdered  sugar,  and  one-  egg.  Divide  the 
pasto  into  pieces  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  form 
theso  to  an  oval  shapo,  and  bake  in  an  oval 
wafer-iron. 

Wafers,  Flemish.— Rub  a large  lump  of 
sugar  upon  the  rind  of  half  a fresh  lemon  till 
the  yellow  part  is  taken  off,  thon  crush  it  to 
powder.  Put  four  ounces  of  flour  into  a bowl, 
mix  with  it  a pinch  of  stilt  and  the  flavoured 
sugar,  and  add  gradually  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
lukewarm  milk  and  a table-spoonful  of  fusli 
yeast.  Work  the  mixture  to  a soft  dough. 


cover  it,  and  put  it  on  the  hearth  to  rise. 
Work  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter 
beaten  to  cream,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  well- 
beaten,  and,  lastly,  the  well-whisked  whites  of 
tho  eggs.  Let  the  dough  rise  till  it  is  double 
its  original  size.  Bako  the  wafers  in  the  usual 
way.  Put  them  while  hot  upon  a dish,  and 
sift  powdered  white  sugar  thickly  over  them. 
Time  to  cook  the  wafers,  three  or  four  minutes. 

Wafers,  Fruit,  for  Dessert.— Take  any 
kind  of  ripe  well-flavoured  fruit.  Put  it  into 
an  earthen  jar,  cover  closely,  and  set  it  in  a 
pan  of  boiling  water.  Keep  the  water  boiling 
quickly  round  it  till  the  j uicc  flows  freely  from 
the  fruit.  Strain  it  through  a jelly-bag,  and 
with  each  pint  of  filtered  juice  mix  a pound  of 
powdered  white  sugar  and  the  white  of  an  egg. 
Beat  the  mixture  till  it  forms  a stiff  paste. 
Spread  it  in  a thin  layer  upon  buttered  paper, 
and  bako  in  a gentle  oven  till  it  is  dry  enough 
to  leave  the  paper.  Turn  it  upside  down,  and 
put  it  again  in  the  oven  until  it  is  perfectly 
dry.  Stamp  it  in  shapes,  and  place  these 
between  sheets  of  white  paper  in  layers  in  a 
tin  box. 


Wafers,  Geneva. — Beat  three  ounces  of 
fresh  butter  to  cream.  Add  two  heaped  table- 
spoonfuls of  powdered  sugar,  two  well-whisked 
eggs,  and,  very  gradually,  three  ounces  of  dried 
flour.  Beat  the  batter  till  it  is  smooth.  Butter 
a baking-sheet,  and  drop  on  it  at  regular  in- 
tervals a tea-spoonful  of  the  mixture.  Bake 
the  wafers  in  a gentle  oven.  When  they  are 
set,  but  still  quite  soft,  take  them  out,  and  turn 
them  to  the  shape  of  horns.  Put  a little  piece 
of  bread  into  the  wide  end  to  keep  them  in 
shape,  and  let  them  remain  in  the  oven  till 
crisp.  When  they  are  cold,  take  out  the  bread, 
and  just  before  serving  the  wafers  fill  them 
with  jam  and  whipped  cream.  Sufficient  for  a 
moderate-sized  dish.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Tune, 
altogether,  about  twenty  minutes. 


Wafers,  Ice. — Mix  together  half  a pound 
of  flour  and  half  a pound  of  powdered  sugar. 
Add  three  well-beaten  eggs  and  a few  drops  of 
essence  of  vanilla,  and  beat  the  mixture  till  it 
is  quite  smooth.  Melt  half  a pound  of  fresh 
butter,  work  this  into  the  batter,  and  beat 
it  again.  Add  very  gradually  a quart  of  milk. 
Let  tho  batter  remain  untouched  for  an  hour, 
and  bake  the  wafers  in  the  usual  way. 


Wafers  with  jelly.— Beat  a quarter  of  a 
>ound  of  fresh  butter  to  cream.  Add  half  a 
>ound  of  powdered  sugar,  two  eggs  well  beaten, 
l quarter  of  a pint  of  milk,  a table-spoonful 
if  brandy,  a table-spoonful  of  orange-flower 
vater,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  half  a tea-spoonful 
if  powdered  cinnamon,  a quarter  of  a toa- 
ipoonful  of  saleratus  dissolved  in  a little  hot 
vater,  and  as  much  flour  as  will  make  a \ er> 
.hick  smooth  batter.  Beat  the  mixture  well. 
3uttor  a large  baking-slieet,  and  spread  I ho 
latter  upon  it  in  a layer  not  more  than  an 
lighth  of  an  inch  thick. ' Bako  in  a moderately - 
mated  oven  till  it  is  set.  Cut.it  in  ban  cs, 
ipread  a little  jolly  upon  ono  half,  and  lay  the 
ithcr  half  upon  it.  When  cold,  cut  it  into 
ingers  with  a sharp  knife.  Pile  those  in  a 
jlass  dish,  and  serve.  Time  to  bake  the  batter, 
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about  a quarter  of  an  born-.  Probable  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  jolly,  Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for  a 
good-sized  dish. 

Waffles. — Take  a tea-cupful  of  fresh  butter, 
put  it  into  a large  bowl,  and  beat  it  to  croam. 
Add  three  cupfuls  of  sugar,  a pinch  of  salt, 
half  a nutmeg  grated,  a few  drops  of  ossence 
of  lemon,  three  well-beaten  eggs,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  saloratus  dissolved  in  a tea-spoonful 
of  milk,  and  as  much  flour  as  will  make  a thick 
batter.  Beat  the  mixture  thoroughly.  Heat 
the  waffle-iron,  rub  it  over  with  butter,  and  put 
into  it  one  or  two  large  spoonfuls  of  the  mix- 
ture. Be  careful  to  leave  room  for  rising ; 
close  it,  and  put  it  over  hot  coals.  Let  it  re- 
main for  six  or  eight  minutes,  then  turn  it 
over,  and  leave  it  a few  minutes  longer  : if  on 
opening  it  the  cake  is  nicely  browned,  and 
will  leave  the  iron  easily,  it  is  done  enough. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  6d.  for  this  quantity. 

Waffles  (another  way).- — Dissolve  half  an 
ounce  of  butter  in  a pint  of  milk ; beat  two  eggs 
in  a bowl,  and  add  to  them  gradually  the 
buttered  milk  and  as  much  flour  as  will  make 
a stiff  batter.  Stir  in  a wine-glassful  of  fresh 
yeast  and  a little  salt.  Let  the  batter  rise  till 
light.  Heat  the  waffle-irons,  and  bake  the 
waffles  in  the  usual  way.  Butter  them,  and  if 
liked  serve  with  sugar  and  powdered  cinnamon. 

Waffles  (another  way). — Take  a quart  of 
milk,  five  eggs,  a pound  and  a quarter  of  flour, 
half  a pound  of  butter,  and  a spoonful  of  yeast. 
When  the  waffles  are  baked,  sift  pounded  sugar 
and  powdered  cassia  over  them. 

Waffles  (a  Danish  recipe).  — Take  one 
pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  beat  it  till  it  creams. 
Add  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  sugar,  one  pound  of  flour,  a quart  of  warm 
milk,  and  lastly  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten 
to  snow.  Butter  the  waffle-iron  each  time  ' 
before  filling  it,  and  heat  it  before  using.  When 
baked  strew  sifted  sugar  over  the  waffles.  This 
quantity  will  make  twenty-four  waffles. 

Waffles  (a  Gorman  recipe).  — Mix  one 
pound  and  a half  of  flour  with  tho  same  quan- 
tity of  clarified  butter,  add  twelve  eggs  one  by 
ono,  then  a little  grated  nutmeg,  a few  grains 
of  salt,  two  handfuls  of  pounded  almonds  with 
a few  bitter  ones  among  them,  four  or  five 
spoonfuls  of  yeast,  nearly  a pint  of  milk,  and 
lastly  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  snow. 
Mix  and  beat  well  together,  then  leave  the 
mixture  for  two  hours  before  proceeding  further. 
Have  ready  the  waffle-iron,  heat  it  in  the  fire, 
and  rub  it  over  with  butter;  pour  into  it  a 
ladleful  of  tho  batter,  and  bake  of  a fine  yellow. 
The  iron  must  be  buttered  each  time  before  any 
batter  is  poured  in.  Strew  pounded  sugar  and 
cinnamon  over  tho  waffles  after  they  are  done. 

Waffles  (another  German  rocipe). — Mix 
together  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour, 
seven  oggs,  a pint  of  milk,  three  good  spoonfuls 
of  yeast,  a gill  of  brandy,  and  half  a pound  of 
butter  beaten  to  cream.  Beat  the  buttor  and 
eggs  first  together,  then  add  tho  flour,  and, 
when  smooth,  tho  other  ingredients ; let  this 
stand  in  a warm  place  for  an  hour  to  rise. 
Buttor  the  waffle-iron  beforo  you  pour  in  tho 


batter,  and  bako  of  a light  yellow  colour. 
Strew  with  pounded  cinnamon  and  sugar  beforo 
serving. 

Waffles  made  with  Yeast.— Beat  three 
fresh  eggs  to  a light  froth;  mix  with  them  a 
pint  of  lukewarm  milk  and  a large  table-spoon- 
ful of  fresh  yeast,  and  add  half  a nutmeg 
grated,  a pinch  of  salt,  an  ounce  of  butter,  and 
as  much  flour  as  will  make  a light  batter.  Put 
this  in  a warm  place,  and  let  it  rise  for  two  or 
three  hours.  Bake  the  cake  in  waffle-irons  in 
the  usual  way  ( see  Waffles). 

Waffles  made  without  Yeast  or 
Soda.— Take  a pint  and  a quarter  of  flour, 
and  as  much  additional  flour  as  will  go  into  a 
wine-glass  ; mix  with  it  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a pint  of 
hot  milk,  and  let  the  milk  cool.  Beat  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs  in  a bowl,  and  add  to  them  the 
milk  and  the  flour  alternately.  Whisk  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  separately  to  a firm  froth, 
and  stir  them  lightly  into  the  batter.  Bake  the 
waffles  immediately  after  the  whites  are  put  in, 
and  do  not  beat  the  batter  after  the  whites  are 
added. 

Waffles,  Hice. — Boil  half  a pint  of  rice 
till  soft;  put  it  into  a bowl,  and  add  very 
gradually  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour, 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a pint  and  a quarter 
of  milk,  and  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
Beat  the  mixture  thoroughly.  Whisk  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  to  a stiff  froth,  add  them  to 
the  batter,  and  beat  it  again.  Take  a small 
quantity  of  this  mixture  in  a cup,  and  porn-  it 
backwards  and  forwards  from  a good  height  for 
a few  minutes ; then  bake  immediately. 

Waffles,  Rice  (a  German  recipe). — Wash 
half  a pound  of  rice  in  warm  water,  drain  it, 
and  boil  in  milk  till  it  swells  and  becomes  a 
thick  mass.  Take  the  rice  off  the  fire  then,  and 
keep  stirring  it,  adding  by  degrees  one  pound 
of  flour,  five  eggs  beaten  up,  two  spoonfuls  of 
yeast,  half  a pound  of  melted  butter,  a little 
salt,  and  a cupful  of  warm  milk.  Set  it  in  a 
warm  place  to  rise,  and  bake  quickly  in  the 
usual  way. 

Wales’,  Prince  of,  Sauce  for  Salads 
and  Broiled  Fish.— Take  a small  handful 
of  burnet,  chervil,  chives,  and  tarragoh  leaves, 
throw  them  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  them 
for  a few  minutes;  then  put  them  into  the 
comer  of  a napkin,  and  press  the  moisture 
thoroughly  from  them.  Put  the  pulp  into  a 
mortar  with  two  anchovies  filleted,  two  hard- 
boiled  yolks  of  eggs,  a dessert  - spoonful  of 
capers,  a dessert-spoonful  of  unmixed  mustard, 
and  the  yolk  of  a raw  egg.  Pound  these  in- 
gredients to  a smooth  paste,  then  add  (first 
by  drops,  and  afterwards  by  tea-spoonfuls)  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  lucca  oil,  beating  tho 
sauce  well  between  every  addition.  Add  last 
of  all  and  very  gradually  about  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  tarragon  vinegar ; rub  the  sauce 
through  a hair  siovo  to  mako  it  smooth,  and  it 
will  be  ready  for  serving.  Time,  about  tliree- 
quartors  of  an  hour  to  prepare  tho  sauce. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 
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Wall  of  Potatoes  (to  put  round  a dish  in 
the  centre  of  which  a fricassee  is  to  bo  served). 
— Boil  as  many  potatoes  as  may  he  required,  and 
mash  them  smoothly  with  butter.  Put  them 
round  the  dish  upon  which  they  are  to  ho  served, 
and  with  the  howls  of  two  spoons  mould  them 
to  the  shape  of  a wall,  two  inches  and  a half 
wide  at  the  base,  two  inches  and  a half  high, 
and  tapered  towards  the  top.  Make  this  wall 
quite  smooth,  brush  over  with  beaten  egg,  and 
put  it  in  the  oven  till  it  is  lightly  browned  all 
over  and  quite  hot.  Pour  the  fricassee  into  the 
centre,  and  serve. 

Walnut. — The  walnut  is  now  cultivated 
generally  throughout  Europe.  “ On  the  Con- 
tinent,’’ says  Selby  in  his  “ History  of  Forest 
Trees,”  “ the  fruit  is  in  great  demand,  and 
indeed  becomes  in  many  parts  almost  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  It  constitutes  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants 
of  certain  districts,  and  also  affords  an  oil  little 
inferior  when  first  drawn  to  that  of  the  olive, 
for  which  in  many  parts  of  France  it  is  the 
substitute  in  all  culinary  matters.  The  worst 
feature  about  the  oil  is  that  it  soon  turns  rancid. 
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The  refuse  matter,  after  the  oil  is  extracted,  is 
eaten  in  Switzerland  by  poor  people,  under  the 
namo  of  pain  anier.  The  nuts  are  used  in 
various  ways  and  at  various  stages  of  their 
growth.  When  young  and  green  they  make 
an  excellent  and  well-known  pickle,  as  well  as 
a savoury  ketchup,  and  a liqueur  is  also  made 
from  them  in  this  state.  Before  they  are  fully 
ripe,  and  whilst  the  kernel  is  yet  soft,  walnuts 
are  eaten  in  France  en  cermaux — a way  of  pre- 
paring them  with  a seasoning  of  salt,  pepper, 
vinegar,  and  shallots.  About  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember or  the  beginning  of  October  they  are 
fully  ripe,  and  aro  then  eaten  in  great  quan- 
tities, being  both  wholesome  and  oasy  of  di- 
gestion, so  long  as  thoy  romain  fresh  and  part 
freely  from  the  skin  which  envelops  the 
kernel.” 

Walnut  Jam.— Tako  fifty  walnuts  in 
which  the  shell  has  not  begun  to  form,  prick 
them  all  over,  and  boil  in  water  till  they  are 


quite  soft.  Strain  the  water  off,  put  a clove 
in  each,  and  strew  over  them  two  ounces  of 
bruised  ginger.  Make  a syrup  of  half  a pint 
of  water  to  two  and  a half  pounds  of  coarse 
brown  sugar,  stirring  on  the  fire  till  all  is 
melted ; then  put  in  the  walnuts,  and  boil  for 
twenty  minutes,  stirring  to  prevent  them  burn- 
ing.. This  jam  forms  an  excellent  laxative,  and 
may  be  elevated  to  the  position  of  a pleasant 
domestic  medicine. 

Walnut  Salad. — Gather  the  young  wal- 
nuts when  the  nut  is  just  formed,  and  when 
they  can  be  pierced  easily  with  a pin.  Pare 
them  down  to  the  kernels,  put  them  into  a salad- 
bowl,  pour  a little  good  salad  sauce  over  them, 
toss  them  lightly  in  it,  and  serve  immediately. 
This  salad,  though  very  agreeable,  can  only 
be  had  in  places  where  walnuts  grow  abun- 
dantly. 

Walnut  Vinegar. — The  vinegar  which 
covers  pickled  walnuts  is  useful  for  flavouring 
the  gravy  used  for  hashes  of  cold  meat.  It  is 
also  excellent  when  used  as  a pickle. 

Walnuts,  Pickled. — Scald  the  walnuts, 
which  must  be  used  for  pickling  before  they 
have  a hard  shell.  This  scalding  will  enable 
you  easily  to  rub  off  the  skin.  Put  them 
into  a brine  of  salt  and  water  strong  enough 
to  float  an  egg.  Let  them  stand  three  days, 
then  shift  them  into  fresh  brine,  and  let 
them  soak  three  days  longer.  Now  shift  them 
once  more  into  fresh  brine,  and  let  them  soak 
four  days.  They  are  then  fit  for  the  jar.  Have 
ready  prepared  equal  parts  of  black  pepper, 
Jamaica  pepper,  allspice,  and  ginger ; a quarter 
of  a pint  of  cloves,  the  same  quantity  of  mace, 
and  a pint  and  a half  of  white  mustard-seed. 
Beat  these  ingredients  together  in  a mortar, 
but  do  not  pound  them  fine.  Put  the  walnuts 
into  the  jar  by  layers,  and  over  each  layer 
strew  some  of  the  mixed  seasoning.  Then 
have  ready  some  vinegar  boiled  with  sliced 
horseradish  and  ginger,  and  cover  the  walnuts 
with  it.  When  quite  cold,  cork  and  bladder 
the  jar.  This  pickle  is  much  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a little  garlic  and  tarragon  boiled 
with  the  vinegar. 

Walnuts,  Pickled  (to  be  made  from  the 
beginning  to  the  middle  of  July). — Be  very 
particular  to  gather  the  green  walnuts  when 
they  are  in  a proper  state  for  pickling — neither 
too  soon  nor  too  late.  If  they  are  too  young, 
they  will  dissolve  in  the  pickle ; if  too  old,  (hoy 
will  resist  the  action  of  the  vinegar.  They 
ought  to  be  taken  before  the  shells  have  begun 
to  form ; and  the  test  of  their  fitness  is  that 
a large  pin  can,  without  difficulty,  be  pushed 
through  them  in  every  direction.  If  once  the 
shell  can  be  felt  they  are  no  longer  fit  for 
pickling.  Wipe  tho  walnuts  separately  with  a 
coarse  cloth,  put  them  into  an  earthen  pan,  and 
pour  upon  them  a strong  brine  that  will  float  a 
frosh  egg.  This  brine  may  be  made  by  boiling 
six  ounces  of  salt  with  each  quart  of  water.  It 
should  be  skimmed  carefully,  and  allowed  to 
get  cold  before  being  put  to  the  walnuts.  Lay 
a thin  board  upon  the  walnuts  to  keep  them 
under  tho  brine.  Turn  them  about  with  a 
I wooden  spoon  every  day,  and  let  them  remain 
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for  six  days ; then  drain  them,  and  pour  fresh 
brine  upon  them.  Leave  them  from  three  to 
six  days  longer,  drain  in  a colander,  and  put 
them  in  the  sun  in  a single  layer,  on  a large 
dish  covered  with  coarse  sackcloth.  They  will 
turn  black  in  a few  hours.  Turn  them  over  once 
or  twice,  handling  them  gently.  Boil  as  much 
vinegar  as  will  entirely  cover  the  walnuts,  with 
spices,  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  of  whole 
ginger  bruised,  two  ounces  of  black  pepper,  four- 
blades  of  mace,  two  ounces  of  mustard  seed, 
eight  cloves  stuck  into  four  shallots  or  small 
onions,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  to  half  a 
gallon  of  vinegar.  A dessert-spoonful  of  scraped 
horseradish  and  one  or  two  capsicums  are  some- 
times added,  but  they  destroy  the  flavour  of  the 
pickle.  Boil  the  vinegar  for  ten  minutes,  put 
the  walnuts  into  unglazed  jars  or  wide-mouthed 
bottles,  and  when  the  vinegar  is  cool  pour  it 
upon  them,  and  divide  the  spices  equally 
amongst  the  bottles.  When  cold,  tie  them  over 
with  moistened  bladder  or  with  strong  brown 
paper.  As  the  walnuts  soak  up  the  vinegar, 
boil  a little  additional  vinegar  without  spices, 
and  pour  it  cold  upon  them.  They  must  be 
kept  entirely  covered  with  the  vinegar.  They 
will  be  ready  for  use  in  three  months,  but  will 
improve  with  beeping.  If  wanted  for  speedy 
use,  pierce  each  one  throughout  both  ways  with 
a needle,  leave  them  in  the  brine  fully  twelve 
days,  and  pour  the  vinegar  upon  them  boiling 
hot.  Time,  about  a fortnight  to  make  the 
pickle.  Probable  cost,  walnuts,  Is.  6d.  to  2s. 
per  100. 

Walnuts  (to  freshen  old  nuts  for  dessert) . 
— Put  the  nuts  into  an  earthen  pan,  and  pour 
over  them  as  much  cold  water  slightly  salted 
as  will  cover  them.  Leave  them  until  the  next 
day,  and  rub  them  dry  before  using  them. 

Walnuts,  To  Preserve. — Fill  an  earthen 
pot  with  them,  and  cover  them  with  clay  an  inch 
thick.  At  Christmas-timo  they  will  be  found 
as  fresh  as  when  first  gathered.  Another  way 
is  to  put  the  walnuts  into  a common  earthen- 
ware jar  with  an  earthenware  lid,  and  bury 
the  jar  in  the  earth  about  a foot  deep  in  a 
place  not  too  wet  or  too  dry.  A third  way  is 
as  follows  : — Gather  the  walnuts  on  a dry  day, 
and  directly  the  walnuts  are  taken  out  of  the 
rind,  put  them  into  large  flower-pots  holding 
two  pecks  (any  pans,  however,  will  do  as  well), 
and  when  nearly  full  cover  the  pots  two  inches 
thick  with  sawdust.  Place  the  pots  on  the  floor 
in  a wine-cellar. 

Washington  Cake. — Put  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  fresh  butter  into  a bowl,  and  beat 
it  to  cream.  Add  gradually  a pound  of  sugar, 
four  well-beaten  eggs,  a tea-cupful  of  milk, 
half  a nutmeg  grated,  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
powdered  cinnamon,  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
brandy,  and  a pound  and  three-quarters  of 
flour ; flour  a pound  of  dried  currants,  and  stir 
them  in  also:  they  may  bo  omitted.  Beat 
tho  mixture  briskly  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Dissolve  a tea-spoonful  of  saloratus  in  a little 
hot  water,  and  stir  it  into  tho  mixture.  Lino 
tho  sides  and  bottom  of  tho  pan  with  buttered 
paper,  pour  in  the  cake,  and  bake  in  a moderato 
oven.  When  a skewer  which  has  been  tlirust 


into  it  comes  out  clear  and  dry  it  is  done 
enough. 

Washington  Cakes,  Breakfast. — Bab 

two  ounces  of  butter  into  a pound  and  a half  of 
flour- ; add  a pinch  of  salt,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
powdered  sugar,  three  well-beaten  eggs,  and  a 
pint  of  milk.  Beat  the  mixturo  thoroughly. 
Put  it  into  buttered  pans  an  inch  deep,  and  bake 
the  cakes  in  a well-heated  oven.  Time  to  bake 
the  cakes,  about  half  an  hour-.  Probable  cost. 
Is.  for  this  quantity. 

Wasps’  Nest  Cakes.  — Beat  up  six 

ounces  of  fresh  butter,  one  egg,  and  three 
yolks.  Add  two  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  three 
spoonfuls  of  milk,  and  half  a pound  of  flour. 
Make  the  mixture  into  a paste,  roll  it  out  thin, 
cut  it  into  strips  twelve  fingers  long,  and  three 
broad.  Strew  thickly  with  currants,  chopped 
almonds,  sugar,  and  cinnamon ; roll  the  strips 
up,  butter  a tin,  and  bake  slowly.  Strew  with 
sugar,  and  serve. 

Wassail  Bowl. — The  wassail  bowl  used 
in  ancient  days  to  be  served  specially  on  Christ- 
mas Eve.  It  was  brought  into  the  banqueting 
hall  with  songs  and  carols,  and  crowned  with 
garlands.  To  make  it,  grate  half  a nutmeg, 
and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  one  clove,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  grated  ginger,  half  a 
small  blade  of  mace,  an  inch  of  stick  cinnamon, 
and  two  or  three  coriander  and  cardamom- 
seeds.  Pour  upon  these  ingredients  a tea- 
cupful of  cold  water,  and  let  them  boil. 
Then  add  two  bottles  of  white  wine,  not  sweet, 
and  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  refined  sugar. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  a large  saucepan,  and 
set  it  on  the  fire.  Break  the  yolks  of  six  and 
the  whites  of  three  eggs  into  the  wassail  bowl. 
When  the  -wine  is  warm,  mix  a tea-cupful  of  it 
in  a bowl  with  the  eggs ; when  it  is  a little 
warmer,  add  another  tea-cupful,  and  repeat 
until  five  tea-cupfuls  have  been  used.  Let  the 
wine  boil,  and  pour  it  upon  the  eggs,  stirring 
briskly  all  the  time  to  froth  it.  Core,  but  do 
not  pare,  six  apples ; fill  the  cavity  -with  sugar, 
roast  them,  and  throw  them  into  the  bowl. 
Serve  very  hot.  Though  sherry  or  madeira 
ought  properly  to  be  used,  good  raisin  wine 
will  make  an  excellent  wassail,  especially  if  a 
tumblerful  of  brandy  be  added  to  it. 

Wassail  Bowl  (another  way).— Mix  half 
an  ounce  of  grated  ginger,  half  a grated  nutmeg, 
and  a pinch  of  powdered  cinnamon  with  half  a 
pound  of  Demerara  sugar.  Put  it  into  a sauce- 
pan with  a pint  of  ale,  and  let  it  boil ; then  stir 
in  two  additional  pints  of  ale,  half  a bottle  of 
sherry,  madeira,  or  raisin  wine,  and  a large 
lump  of  sugar  which  has  been  rubbed  upon  a 
fresh  lemon  till  the  yellow  part  is  taken  oft. 
Make  the  wine  very  hot,  but  do  not  allow  it  to 
boil ; put  it  into  the  bowl.  Throw  into  it  hall 
a dozen  apples  roasted  as  in  tho  last  recipe,  and 
half  a small  lemon  cut  into  slices  and  freed 
entirely  from  the  white  pith.  Serve  very  hot. 

"Wassail  Bowl  (another  way). — Tho  fol- 
lowing is  an  old  recipe  for  making  tho  wassail 
bowl:— Simmer  a small  quantity  of  tho  follow  - 
ing  spices  in  a tea-cupful  of  water,  viz.,  carda- 
moms, cloves,  nutmeg,  mace,  gingor,  cinnamon, 
and  coriander.  When  done,  put  tho  spice  tc 
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two,  four,  or  six  bottles  of  port,  sherry,  or 
madoira,  with  a pound  and  a half  of  fine  loaf 
sugar  pounded  to  four  bottles,  and  set  all  on  tho 
fire  in  a clean  bright  saucepan;  meanwhile,  have 
tho  yolks  of  twelve  and  the  whites  of  six  eggs 
well  whisked  up  in  it.  Then,  when  tho  spiced 
and  sugared  wine  is  a little  warm,  take  out  ono 
tea-cupful,  and  so  on  for  three  or  four  cups ; 
after  which,  whon  it  boils,  add  the  whole  of 
the  remainder,  pouring  it  in  gradually,  and  stir- 
ring it  briskly  all  the  time  so  as  to  froth  it.  Tho 
moment  a fine  froth  is  obtained,  toss  in  twelve 
fine  soft  roasted  apples,  and  send  it  up  hot. 
Spices  for . each  bottle  of  wine : Ten  grains  of 
mace,  forty-six  grains  of  cloves,  thirty-seven 
grains  of  cardamoms,  twenty-eight  grains  of 
cinnamon,  twelve  grains  of  nutmeg,  forty- 
eight  grains  of  ginger,  and  forty-nine  grains 
of  coriander-seeds. 

Wassail  Bowl  (anothor  way). — Put  into 
a bowl  half  a pound  of  Lisbon  sugar,  pour  on 
it  a pint  of  warm  beer,  grate  a nutmeg  and 
some  ginger  into  it,  add  four  glassfuls  of  sherry 
and  five  additional  pints  of  beer ; stir  well,  and 
sweeten  to  taste.  Let  the  preparation  stand 
covered  up  for  two  or  three  hours,  then  put  into 
it  three  or  four  slices  of  bread  cut  thin  and 
toasted  brown.  Sometimes  a couple  or  three 
slices  of  lemon  and  a few  lumps  of  loaf  sugar 
rubbed  into  the  peeling  of  a lemon  are  intro- 
duced. 

Wassail  Custard. — A wassail  custard  is 
really  a tipsy  cake  under  another  name.  Cover 
the  bottom  of  a punch  bowl  or  a deep  glass 
dish  with  a mixture  of  macaroons,  ratafias, 
and  sponge  biscuits,  all  crumbled.  Moisten 
with  sherry  or  raisin  wine,  and  add  a glassful 
of  brandy  and  the  strained  juice  of  a lemon. 
Let  the  biscuits  stand  in  a cool  place  for  an 
hour,  till  they  have  absorbed  the  wine.  Cover 
them  with  some  rich,  highly-seasoned  custard, 
sprinkle  grated  nutmeg  and  powdered  sugar 
lightly  upon  the  surface,  and  ornament  with 
blanched  and  sliced  almonds. 

Water  as  a Beverage.— No  water  what- 
ever is  absolutely  pure ; the  freer,  however, 
from  extraneous  matter  the  better,  except  that 
it  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  common  air, 
of  which  it  usually  contains  a portion ; con- 
sequently, newly-distilled  water  is  not  desirable, 
nor  water  that  is  just  produced  from  thawed 
ice  or  snow — such  water  should  be  exposed 
for  a day  or  two  to  the  atmosphere,  that  it 
may  absorb  air,  which  appears  to  be  essential 
to  it  as  an  agreeable  beverage.  Spring  water 
is  tho  most  agreeable,  from  its  general  purity 
and  coolness;  but  all  spring  water  is  not  fit 
for  drink,  as  it  often  contains  various  salts. 
The  water  of  rivers  is  in  general  good,  par- 
ticularly whon  filtered,  so  also  is  rain-wator; 
stagnant  is  tho  worst.  It  is  necessary  to 
boil  water  only  when  it  contains  salts  which 
require  to  be  precipitated.  “Water,”  says 
Dr.  Paris,  “ is  unquestionably  the  natural  beve- 
rage of  man ; but  any  objection  against  tho  use 
of  othor  beverages  founded  on  thoir  artificial 
origin  I should  at  once  repel  by  an  argument 
which  might  be  also  used  in  defence  of  cooker}'. 
We  are  to  consider  man  as  he  is,  not  as  ho 


might  have  been  had  he  never  forsaken  the 
rude  paths  of  nature.  I am  willing  to  confess 
that  the  more  Bimply  life  is  supported,  and  the 
less  stimulus  we  use,  the  better,  and  that  he  is 
happy  who  considers  water  the  best  drink  and 
salt  the  best  sauce.” 

AV ater  Biscuits. — Rub  an  ounce  of  butter 
into  one  pound  of  best  flour.  Add  a pinch  of 
salt,  and  stir  as  much  cold  water  into  the  mix- 
ture as  will  make  a stiff,  smooth  paste.  Roll 
this  out  till  very  thin,  cut  it  into  small  biscuits, 
and  bake  upon  buttered  tins  in  a quick  oven. 

Water  Cakes. — Sift  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  pounded  and  sifted  sugar  with  ono 
pound  of  fine  flour.  Add  a pinch  of  salt  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  caraway  seeds.  Mix  well  with 
the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  up  with  a little  cold 
water,  and  roll  the  paste  thin.  Stamp  into 
small  rounds  with  a cutter,  prick  holes  in  them 
with  a fork,  and  bake  upon  tins  in  a good  oven. 

Water,  Cherry. — Take  a dozen  morella 
cherries,  crush  the  fruit,  and  break  the  kernels ; 
put  them  into  a large  tumbler,  and  pour  over 
them  a wine-glassful  of  capillaire.  Half  fill  the 
tumbler  with  shaved  ice,  add  a wine-glassful  of 
cold  water,  and  serve  with  sponge  biscuits. 

Watercress  possesses  valuable  medicinal 
properties  of  a stimulating  nature,  and  is  said 
to  be  particularly  useful  in  strengthening  the 
nerves.  The  expressed  juice,  which  contains 
the  peculiar  pungency  and  taste  of  the  herb,  is 
used  in  medicine.  External  impurities  in 
watercress  may  be  removed  by  washing,  but 


WATEECRESSES. 

not  the  impurities  which  are  absorbed  within. 
If  the  full  virtues  of  this  herb  are  to  be  ex- 
perienced, it  should  be  eaten  frequently  and 
freely.  It  is  mostly  used,  with  bread  and  salt, 
as  an  accompaniment  to  cheese.  It  is  also  used 
to  garnish  dishes ; it  is  excellent  served  as  a 
salad ; and  it  is  good  boiled  as  spinach.  Water- 
cresses  are  good  from  autumn  till  early  summer, 
unless  when  cut  off  by  frost.  Bronze-leaved 
specimens  are  the  most  highly  esteemed. 

Watercress,  Pigeons  Served  with 

(sec  Pigeons  Served  with  Watercress). 
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Watercress  Salad.— Gather  the  water- 
cross  when  young;,  cleanse  it  thoroughly  in  salt 
and  water,  and  servo  as  fresh  as  possible.  Place 
it  in  a howl,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  other 
salad  plants,  and  toss  it  lightly  in  a simple 
salad  sauce.  When  served  at  breakfast,  water- 
cress is  best  sent  to  table  as  it  is,  fresh  and 
crisp. 

Watercresses,  Wholesomeness  of. 

— Watercress  acts  as  a gentle  stimulant  and 
diuretic  ; for  these  purposes  the  expressed  juice, 
which  contains  the  peculiar  taste  and  pungency 
of  the  herb,  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  an  ounce 
or  two,  and  continued  for  a considerable  time. 
It  should  be  at  the.  same  time  eaten  at  break- 
fast, also  at  dinner,  and  for  supper,  to  expe- 
rience benefit  from  the  virtues  of  this  herb. 
Haller  says,  “ We  have  seen  patients  in  deep 
declines  cured  by  almost  entirely  living  on  this 
plant.” 

Water  Gruel. — Ascertain  whether  it  is 
desired  that  the  gruel  should  be  thick  or  thin. 
If  it  is  preferred  thick,  mix  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  oatmeal  smoothly  with  a little  cold  water  ; 
if  it  is  preferred  thin,  one  table-spoonful  of 
oatmeal  will  be  sufficient.  Boil  a pint  of  water 
in  a saucepan,  stir  it  gradually  into  the  oatmeal 
in  the  basin,  return  the  mixture  to  the  sauce- 
pan, and  boil  it  till  smooth.  Stir  it  well  to  keep 
it  from  burning,  skim  it,  strain  through  a sieve, 
sweeten,  season,  or  flavour  it,  and  it  will  be 
ready  for  use.  The  gruel  may  be  used  after  it 
has  boiled  five  minutes.  It  will  be  better 
if  boiled  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
one  halfpenny.  Sufficient  for  one  person. 

Water  Gruel,  Relishes  for. — Gruel 
may  be  sweetened  and  flavoured  with  nutmeg, 
ginger,  or  grated  lemon,  ale,  wine,  or  spirit; 
or  it  may  be  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  flavoured  with  spices,  herbs,  mushroom 
powder,  celery-seed,  shallots,  or  onions.  When 
sweetened  with  treacle,  and  taken  just  before 
getting  into  bed,  it  is  one  of  the  best  suppers 
that  can  be  partaken  of  by  any  one  who  is  suffer- 
ing from  a cold  in  the  head  or  on  the  chest. 
It  is  most  usually  served  with  a small  piece  of 
butter  dissolved  in  it,  and  either  sweetened  with 
sugar  or  seasoned  with  salt. 

Water  Ices. — Water  ices  are  made  of  the 
juices  of  ripe  fruits  mixed  with  syrup  and 
frozen ; and  it  must  bo  remembered  that  if  the 
juices  arc  sweetened  excessively  they  will  not 
freeze.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  test  them 
with  an  instrument  called  a saccharomcter. 
To  do  this,  put  the  mixture  prepared  for 
freezing  in  a tumbler,  place  the  saccharomcter 
gently  in  it : if  it  is  mixed  correctly  for  freezing 
with  powder  it  will  stick  to  the  highost  red 
mark ; for  freezing  with  ice  and  salt  to  tho 
lowest  red  mark.  To  mako  it  sink,  add  water 
to  the  mixture ; to  make  it  rise,  add  syrup. 
These  remarks  apply  also  to  ice  creams,  ice 
puddings,  and  all  drinks  which  aro  to  be 
frozen.  For  water  ices  clarified  sugar  should 
be  used  ; and  this  may  be  mado  by  boiling  for 
ten  minutes,  and  skimming  thoroughly,  a quart 
of  water  with  three  pounds  of  sugar  and  ‘half 
tho  white  of  an  egg  well  whisked.  Having 
prepared  the  mixture  and  also  ascertained  its 


strength,  put  it  into  an  ice-pot.  Place  it  in  the 
ice-pail,  and  surround  it  with  ice  which  has 
been  broken  almost  to  powder  and  mixed 
with  salt  and  a little  saltpetre.  Work  the 
freezer  rapidly  for  ten  minutes ; then  remove 
the  ice  from  the  sides  of  the  freezer  with  the 
ice-spattle,  and  work  it  again  till  it  is  stiff  and 
smooth.  Put  it  into  tho  mould,  and  leave  it  in 
ice  mixed  with  salt  and  saltpetre  till  it  is  to  be 
served.  To  turn  it  out,  wipe  it  with  a cloth, 
dip  it  in  cold  water  for  a minute,  and  wipe  it 
dry ; lift  off  the  ends  of  the  mould,  and  with 
the  fingers  push  the  ice  upon  its  dish.  Recipes 
for  the  following  water  ices  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  headings  : — 


Raspberry 

Cherry 

Ginger 

Grape 

Lemon 

Melon 


Orange 

Pine-apple 

Pomegranate 

Rum 

Strawberry 


Water  in  Food. — “ The  action  of  water 
in  our  food,”  says  a medical  writer,  “is  very 
important.  There  would  be  no  carrying  of 
food  into  the  system  but  for  the  agency  of 
water.  It  dissolves  everything  that  we  take, 
and  nothing  that  we  take  as  food  can  become 
nutriment  that  is  not  dissolved  in  water.  It 
would  not  do  to  test  that  by  taking  things  and 
putting  them  into  water  and  seeing  whether 
they  dissolve,  and  rejecting  them  as  food  ac- 
cording to  that  circumstance ; because  food  un- 
dergoes a considerable  change  in  tho  stomach. 
It  undergoes  a change  to  begin  with  in  our 
mouth.  One  of  the  great  objects  of  that  change 
is  to  render  things  soluble  which  had  been 
before  insoluble  in  water.  Starch,  which  we 
cannot  dissolve  in  water  out  of  the  stomach,  is 
dissolved  in  water  directly  it  gets  into  the 
mouth,  for  the  starch  is  changed  by  the  saliva 
into  sugar,  and  that  which  would  lie  unchanged 
in  water  for  months  is  so  changed  by  the 
saliva  of  the  mouth  and  the  gastric  juice  of  the 
stomach  that  it  is  speedily  dissolved.  Thus, 
when  we  are  taking  considerable  quantities  of 
dry  food,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  should  add  a certain  quantity  of  water,  so 
that  this  dry  food  should  become  dissolved. 
Such  things  as  oats,  barley,  wheat,  rice,  maize, 
and  other  articles  of  diet  containing  little  water, 
must  have  water  added,  in  order  that  their 
starch,  fat,  and  gluten  may  be  dissolved,  and 
enter  into  tho  system.” 


Water-Melon  Rind,  To  Preserve. — 

Pare  off  the  outer  skin,  cut  the  rind  into  shapes, 
green  them  by  simmering  with  vine-leaves  and 
a little  alum,  and  allow  a pound  and  a quarter 
of  sugar  to  each  pound.  Make  the  syrup, 
clarify  it  with  tho  white  of  an  egg,  and  simmer 
the  melon -rind  till  done  through  and  trans- 
parent. Boil  down  the  syrup  afterwards,  and 
pour  it  over  tho  preserves.' 

Water,  Orange  (for  flavouring). — Take 
tho  thin  rmd  of  oranges,  without  any  of  the 
white  part ; bruiso  it  in  a mortar,  and  pour  as 
much  boiling  water  upon  it  as  will  barely  cover 
it.  Cover  closely.  When  cold,  strain  tho  liquor, 
and  bottle  for  use. 
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Water,  Purification  of.—  Puro  water  is 
incapable  of  putrefaction,  but  ordinarily  water 
contains  a small  quantity  of  organic  matter  in 
solution  which  quickly  undergoes  decomposition 
evon  in  closed  vessels.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  when  the  water  is  kopt  in  wooden  casks, 
or  in  open  cisterns,  into  which  leaves  and 
insects  aro  driven  by  the  wind.  As  a bever- 
age, putreseont  water  is  highly  unwholesome. 
Among  the  various  methods  that  aro  adopted 
for  purifying  foul  wator,  aro  the  following: — 1. 
Filtration  through  or  agitation  with  powdered 
freshly-burnt  charcoal,  either  animal  or  vege- 
table, but  preferably  the  latter.  This  removes 
both  mechanically  suspended  matter,  and  part 
of  the  calcareous  and  gaseous  impurities  held  in 
solution.  2.  Free  exposure  to  the  action  of 
the  air,  by  which  the  organic  matters  become 
oxidised  and  insoluble,  and  speedily  subside. 
This  may  be  effected  easily  by  agitating  the 
water  in  contact  with  fresh  air,  or  by  forcing 
air  through  it  by  means  of  bellows.  3.  Add  a 
little  sulphuric  acid ; fifteen  to  twenty  drops 
are  usually  sufficient  for  a gallon.  This  addi- 
tion may  be  advantageously  made  to  water 
intended  for  filtration  through  charcoal,  by 
which  plan  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  latter  may 
be  saved  (Lowitz).  4.  An  ounce  of  powdered 
alum  (dissolved)  well  agitated  with  a hogshead 
or  more  of  foul  water,  will  purify  it  in  the 
course  of  a few  hours,  when  the  clear  portion 
can  be  decanted.  When  the  water  is  very 
putrid,  about  half  a drachm  (or  even  one 
drachm)  per  gallon  may  be  employed.  5.  A 
solution  of  ferric  sulphate  acts  in  the  same  way 
as  alum ; a few  drops  are  enough  for  a gallon. 
6.  Sea- water  may  be  rendered  fit  for  use  as  a 
beverage  by  distillation.  The  waste  heat  of 
the  cook’s  galley  is  amply  sufficient  for  this 
purpose.  There  are  several  patent  contrivances 
for  the  distillation  of  water  on  ship-board. 

Water,  Purity  of.— The  purity  of  water 
may  be  known  by  the  following  marks  or 
properties  of  pure  water: — 1.  Pure  wator  is 
lighter  than  wator  that  iB  not  pure.  2.  Puro 
water  is  more  fluid  than  water  that  is  not  pure. 
3.  It  has  no  colour,  smell,  or  taste.  4.  It  wets 
more  easily  than  the  waters  containing  metallic 
and  earthy  salts,  called  hard  waters,  and  feels 
softer  when  touched.  5.  Soap,  or  a solution  of 
soap  in  alcohol,  mixes  easily  and  perfectly  with 
it.  6.  It  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  adding  to 
, it  a solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  or  a solution 
of  silver  or  of  mercury  in  nitric  acid,  or  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead  in  water. 

Water  Souchet. — Take  some  very  small 
flounders  or  dabs  ; cloan  them  thoroughly,  and 
boil  them  in  wator  with  a little  salt  till  tender. 
Take  thorn  up  carefully  with  a slice,  one  by 
one,  keeping  the  whito  side  uppermost.  Put 
them  into  a vegetable-dish  nearly  full  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  throw  into  this  two  or  throo 
sprigs  of  clean  doublo  parsloy.  Serve  very 
quickly.  Hand  round  with  the  fish  thin  slicos 
of  brown  bread  and  butter.  Water  souchct  is 
made  also  of  eels,  solos,  and  plaice.  Hio  fish 
ought  to  be  vory  small;  but  if  thoy  cannot 
be  procured,  and  larger  ones  have  to  bo  used, 
they  should  bo  cut  into  inoderp-a-sizod  pioces, 


rejecting  the  heads  and  tails.  Time,  a few 
minutes  to  boil  the  fish.  Probable  cost,  6d. 
for  a moderate-sized  dish.  Sufficient  for  three 
or  four  persons. 

Water  Souchet  (another  way). — Take  u 
quart  of  wator,  a few  perch  or  flounders,  Borne 
parsley  and  parsley-roots.  Stew  these  in  a suit- 
able pan,  and  when  soft  pulp  them  through  a 
sieve.  Into  the  liquor  put  the  remainder  of  the 
fish  with  more  parsloy  and  parsley-roots  and 
some  salt.  Boil  till  the  fish  is  done  enough, 
and  then  send  it  to  table  in  the  surrounding 
water,  together  with  the  roots.  A few  of  the 
fish  stewed  down  strengthens  the  water  in 
which  the  fish  is  afterwards  served. 

Water,  Toast  and.— By  impregnating 
water  with  the  soluble  parts  of  toasted  bread,  it 
will  frequently  agree  with  those  stomachs  which 
rebel  against  the  use  of  the  pure  fluid.  It  is 
thus  rendered  slightly  nutritive,  holding  a cer- 
tain portion  of  gum  and  starch  in  solution. 
Sir  A.  Carlisle  recommends  that  it  should  be 
prepared  with  hard  biscuit  reduced  by  fire  to  a 
coffee-colour.  “ This  drink,”  he  says,  “ being 
free  from  yeast,  is  a most  agreeable  beverage.” 
Much  depends  upon  the  water  being  at  the 
boiling  temperature,  and  it  ought  to  be  drunk  as 
soon  as  it  has  cooled  sufficiently,  for  by  keeping 
it  acquires  an  unpleasant  flavour.  Infusions  of 
other  kinds  of  bread,  in  particular  of  toasted 
oat-cakes,  also  dried  or  toasted  oatmeal,  have 
been  recommended ; but  the  taste  of  such  in- 
fusions would  not  be  palatable  to  any  one  who 
has  not  been  accustomed  to  eat  oat-bread. 


Waters.— Recipes  for  the  following  waters 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  headings : — 


Apple 

Apple,  Iced 

Arrowroot 

Barley 

Currant 

Gooseberry 

Lemon 

Marshmallow 

Mulberry 


Pine-apple 

Pomegranate 

Rice 

Soda 

Summer  Beverages 
Toast  and  Water 
Vinegar  and  Water 
( see  Summer  Beve- 
rages) 


Waters,  Iced  Fruit.— These  are  very 
agreeable  beverages,  in  their  season,  for  evening 
parties.  Currants,  cherries,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, or  apples,  may  be  used  for  making 
them.  To  make  straw-berry  water,  take  a pottle 
of  strawberries — let  them  be  scarlet  strawberries, 
if  possible,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  colour 
they  impart  to  the  syrup— pick  them  carefully, 
and  put  thorn  into  three  pints  of  very  weak 
syrup ; bruise  the  strawberries  in  it,  and  boil 
them  up;  strain  the  water  through  a jelly -bag 
without  any  pressure,  which  would  make  the 
water  thick.  Ice  the  water,  and  keep  it  in  a 
cool  place  till  wanted.  To  make  currant  and 
cherry  waters,  a stronger  syrup  must  bo  used 
than  for  strawberries,  but  the  exact  strength  ot 
the  syrup  must  be  determined  by  taste. 


Weaver  Fish.-Thc  great  weaver,  or  the 
■cat,  of  Sussex,  generally  measures  about 
lve  inches  in  length,  swims  near  the  bottom, 
is  remarkable  for  living  a long  time  alter 
9 taken  out  of  the  water.  It  is  aho  armed 
li  very  sharp  spines,  which  inflict  wounds 
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difficult  to  heal,  unless  one  uses  friction  with 
oil.  The  fishermen  consequently  cut  off  these 
spines  previous  to  bringing-  the  fish  to  market. 
They  are  a sort  of  marine  perch,  and  are  ex- 
cellent. The  lesser  weaver  is  more  common  on 
our  coasts  than  the  great  weaver,  and,  having 
the  faculty  of  striking  with  its  sharp  spines,  is 
often  called  the  sting-fish. 

Webster  Cakes. — Beat  half  a pound  of 
fresh  butter  to  cream.  Add  half  a pound  of 
powdex-ed  white  sugar,  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sifted  flour,  a table-spoonful  of  orange- 
flower  water,  a table-spoonful  of  brandy,  four 
ounces  of  picked  and  dried  currants,  and  five 
well-beaten  eggs.  Beat  the  mixture  till  it  is 
very  fight.  Line  some  shallow  tins  with 
buttered  paper,  pour  in  the  mixture  to  the 
depth  of  half  an  inch,  and  bake  the  cake  in  a 
brisk  oven.  Before  serving  the  cake  cut  it  into 
squares  or  oblong  pieces  with  a sharp  knife. 
Time  to  bake  the  cake,  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  Is.  8d.  for  this  quantity. 

Wedding  Cake,  Excellent. — A wed- 
ding cake  is  an  expensive  article  to  purchase, 
and  if  it  is  not  wanted  very  large,  may  be  made 
at  home  without  much  difficulty,  and  with  a 
great  saving  of  expense.  It  will  improve  with 
keeping — indeed,  confectioners  do  not  use  then- 
cakes  until  they  have  been  made  some  months ; 
and  if  a cake  is  cut  into  soon  after  it  is  made  it 


WEDDING  CAKE. 


will  crumble.  To  make  a wedding  cako,  first 
procure  the  following  ingredients  : — One  pound 
and  a half  of  flour,  one  pound  and  a half  of 
butter,  half  a pound  of  candied  lemon,  half 
a pound  of  candied  orange,  half  a pound  of 
candied  citron,  one  pound  of  dried  cherries,  one 
pound  and  a half  of  dried  currants  (if  the 
cherries  cannot  easily  be  procured,  thoy  may  be 
omitted,  and  two  pounds  and  a half  of  currants 
used  instead),  eight  ounces  of  almonds,  eight 
eggs,  the  xind  of  four  oranges  or  of  two  lemons 
rubbed  upon  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  spices, 
I consisting  of  powdered  cinnamon,  grated  nut- 
meg, and  powdered  cloves  in  equal  proportions, 

1 a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a small  tumblerful  of 
i brandy.  If  objected  to,  tho  brandy  may  be 
omitted,  and  another  egg  may  bo  added.  Wash 
70— N.E. 


pick,  and  dry  tho  currants,  cut  the  cherries  into 
moderate-sized  pieces,  slice  the  candied  peel  into 
thin  shreds,  blanch  and  pound  the  almonds,  or 
cut  them  into  very  small  pieces,  and  crush  the 
flavoured  sugar  to  powder.  Put  the  butter  into 
a large  bowl,  and  beat  it  to  cream,  either  with  a 
wooden  spoon  or  with  the  hand.  Add  very 
gradually  the  sugar,  flour,  and  eggs,  and  when 
they  are  thoroughly  mixed  work  in  the  rest  of 
the  ingredients.  Put  them  in  a little  at  a time, 
and  beat  the  cake  between  every  addition.  It 
should  be  beaten  fully  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Line  a tin  hoojx  with  double  folds  of  buttered 
paper,  pour  in  the  mixture,  and  place  it  on  a 
metal  baking-sheet  with  twelve  folds  of  paper 
under  it,  and  four  or  five  on  the  top,  to  keep 
it  from  burning.  Put  it  in  a moderately- 
heated  oven,  and  keep  the  oven  at  an  even 
temperature  until  it  is  done  enough.  If  the 
cake  is  to  be  iced,  first  prepare  the  almond  part : 
—Take  half  a pound  of  almonds,  throw  them 
into  boiling  water,  and  skin  them.  Pound  them 
in  a mortar  with  a few  drops  of  orange-flower 
water,  one  pound  of  fine  white  sugar,  and  as 
much  white  of  egg  as  will  make  a soft  stiff 
paste.  Spread  this  over  the  top  of  the  cake, 
and  keep  it  from  the  edge  as  much  as  possible. 
Put  it  in  a cool  oven,  or  in  a wai-m  place,  till  it 
is  dry  and  hard.  To  make  the  sugar  icing,  put 
two  pounds  of  icing  sugar  into  a bowl  and  work 
into  it  the  whites  of  two,  or  if  necessary  three, 
or  even  four  eggs.  The  whites  must  not  be 
whisked,  but  thrown  in  as  they  are.  Work  the 
mixture  to  a stiff  shiny  paste,  and  whilst  working 
it  add  occasionally  a drop  of  lemon- juice.  Be 
careful  to  obtain  icing  sugar.  If  a drop  of  liquid 
blue  is  added  it  will  make  it  look  whiter.  The 
icing  will  need  to  be  worked  vigorously  to 
make  a paste  which  will  not  run,  and  the 
fewer  eggs  taken  the  better.  The  cake  ought 
not  to  be  iced  until  a short  time  before  it  is 
wanted,  as  it  may  get  dirty.  The  icing  should 
be  spi-ead  evenly  over  with  hands  wetted  with 
cold  water,  then  smoothed  with  an  ivory  knife, 
and  it  should  be  put  in  a gentle  oven  to  harden. 
It  may  be  ornamented  with  little  knobs  of  icing 
placed  round  the  edge ; and  on  the  day  of  the 
wedding  a wreath  of  white  flowers  and  green 
leaves  may  be  placed  round  it  by  way  of  orna- 
ment. If  anything  more  elaborate  is  required, 
a pretty  centre  ornament  may  be  made  with 
glazed  white  cardboard,  silver  paper,  and  orange- 
blossom;  or  a stand  and  a drum,  with  artificial 
flowers,  may  be  hired  of  the  confectioner.  Time 
to  bake  the  cake,  about  six  hours.  Probable 
cost,  10s.,  or  thereabouts.  A cake  of  the  same 
size,  if  bought  at  the  confectioner’s,  would  cost 
at  least  30s.  Sufficient  for  a cake  the  size  of  a 
large  dinner-plate.  This,  when  placed  on  a 
stand  and  ornamented,  will  have  a very  good 
appearance.  J 6 

Wedding  Cako  ( see  also  Bride  Calcc). 

Weights  and  Measures.  — Every 
kitchen  should  have  scales,  with  weights  fx-om 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  to  two  pounds  placed  on 
the  dresser,  and  the  weights  should  be  kept 
carefully  in  ordor.  A set  of  tin  measures  with 
small  spouts  or  lips,  with  the  contents  (lis- 
tinctly  marked  upon  them,  from  a gallon  down 
to  half  a gill,  will  also  be  found  vex-y  convenient. 
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It  is  likewise  well  to  havo  a set  of  wooden 
mcasuros,  from  a bushol  down  to  a quartor  of  a 
peek.  Let  it  be  romombered  that  of  liquid 
measure — 

Two  gills  are  half  a pint. 

Two  pints  are  one  quart. 

Four  quarts  are  one  gallon. 

Of  dry  measure — 

Half  a gallon  is  a quartor  of  a peck. 

One  gallon  is  half  a peck. 

Two  gallons  are  one  peck. 

Four  gallons  are  half  a bushel. 

Eight  gallons  are  one  bushel. 

About  twenty-five  drops  of  any  thin  liquid 
will  fill  a common-sized  tea-spoon. 

A common  tumbler  holds  half  a pint. 

Four  table-spoonfuls,  or  half  a gill,  will  fill  a 
common  wine-glass. 

Four  wine-glasses  will  fill  a half-pint  or 
common  tumbler,  or  a large  coffee-cup. 

A quart  black  bottle  holds  in  reality  about  a 
pint  and  a half. 

Of  flour,  butter,  sugar,  and  most  articles  used 
in  cakes  and  pastry,  a quart  is  generally  about 
equal  in  quantity  to  a pound  avoirdupois  (six- 
teen ounces). 

Ten  eggs  generally  weigh  one  pound  before 
they  are  broken. 

A tea-spoonful  of  salt  or  brown  sugar  is  gene- 
rally about  one  ounce. 

The  following  table  may  be  added,  by  which 
persons  not  having  scales  or  weights  at  hand 
may  readily  measure  the  articles  wanted  to 
form  any  recipe,  without  the  trouble  of  weigh- 
ing. Allowance  must  be  made  for  any  extra- 
ordinary dryness  or  moisture  of  the  articles 
weighed  or  measured. 


Wheat  flour  . 

Indian  meal  . 

Butter,  when  soft  . 

Loaf  sugar  broken . 
White  sugar  powdered  . 
Best  brown  sugar  . 

Eggs  • 

Flour  . 

Flour  . 


1 

lb.  is 

i 

qt. 

1 

lb.  2 oz. 

is 

i 

qt. 

1 

lb.  is 

i 

qt. 

1 

lb.  is 

i 

qt. 

1 

lb.  1 oz. 

is 

i 

qt. 

1 

lb.  2 oz. 

is 

i 

qt. 

10  eggs  are 

i 

lb. 

8 

qts.  are 

i 

peck. 

4 

pecks  are 

i 

bush. 

Welsh  Ale,  Pine— Boil  fifty  gallons  of 
river  water  for  an  hour,  withdraw  the  fire,  and 
when  the  steam  has  gone  off  pour  it  upon  seven 
bushels  of  fresh-ground  malt ; cover  close,  and 
let  it  infuse  for  half  an  hour.  Stir  or  mash 
up  twenty  minutes  at  least,  cover  again  close,  and 
leave  it  for  two  hours.  Infuse  four  pounds  of 
good  W orcester  hops  in  half  a gallon  of  hot  water 
one  hour  ; put  it  into  the  tub,  and  let  the  wort 
run  upon  it  from  the  mash ; do  not  press  the 
grains,  but  boil  the  wort  with  the  hops  slowly 
but  continually  two  hours,  adding  two  hand- 
fuls of  table-salt  the  last  ten  minutes.  Strain 
tho  wart  into  your  cooler,  and  work  it  at  tho 
proper  temporaturo  (70°  Fahr.)  with  two  quarts 
of  good  fresh  alo-yoast,  stirring  well  twonty 
minutes.  If  tho  weather  be  cool,  cover  it  up, 
and  in  three  days  fill  a thirty-six  gallon  barrel, 
covering  tho  bung-hole  with  a tile,  and  filling 
up  with  the  liquor.  When  tho  fermentation 
has  entirely  ceased,  put  into  the  cask  a pound 
of  whito  sugar  candy,  and  a pint  of  old  wheat 
tied  in  a muslin  bag ; then  bung  it  up,  paste 
coarse  linen  over  the  bung,  and  heap  sand  upon 


that.  Let  it  stand  twelve  months,  and  it  will 
be  excellent  and  beautifully  fine. 

Welsh  Ale,  Strong.— Boil  eighty-two 
gallons  of  river  water  an  hour,  and  when  the 
steam  has  subsided  pour  it  upon  twelve  bushels 
of  prime  nowly-ground  malt ; cover  close,- 
and  when  it  has  infused  one  hour  mash  up 
for  twenty  minutes,  and  let  it  stand  two  hours 
longer.  Pour  two  gallons  of  boiling  water  on 
nine  pounds  of  the  best  Kent  hops,  cover  close, 
and  let  it  stand  an  hour ; then  put  it  into  the 
tub,  and  run  the  wort  upon  it.  Stir  well,  and 
boil  all  together  two  hours,  or  more  if  you 
choose,  but  this  is  long  enough  for  all  purposes ; 
add  two  or  three  handfuls  of  table-salt  at  tho 
last,  and  when  cool  enough  strain  the  wort 
into  your  cooler,  and  work  it  with  good  fresh 
yeast.  Cover  with  cloths  if  the  weather  is 
cold,  and  in  three  days  fill  your  hogshead ; and 
putting  the  bung  on  lightly,  or  covering  with 
paper  and  a slate,  let  it  work  out.  Fill  up  the 
cask  night  and  morning ; and  when  fermenta- 
tion has  ceased  dry  two  pounds  of  the  spent  hops 
before  the  fire  gradually,  and  put  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  them  into  the  ale.  Bung  up  well,  and 
keep  it  three  years,  it  will  then  be  fit  to  drink ; 
and  the  latter  part,  if  carefully  bottled,  will  be 
admirable  in  two  years  more.  “ This  recipe,” 
says  Mr.  Robinson,  “ is  from  the  original  of  a 
respectable  woman,  who  during  a long  series  of 
years  was  accounted  the  best  brewer  in  North 
Wales.  She  preferred  March  to  brew  in,  unless 
the  weather  was  severe,  to  October.” 


Welsh  Beef.— A round  of  beef  prepared 
in  this  way  will  keep  for  two  months  in  cold 
weather,  and  constitute  a good  standing  dish. 
If  the  quantity  for  which  the  recipe  is  written 
is  too  large,  a small  round  weighing  eighteen 
or  twenty  pounds  may  be  taken,  or  a part  of  a 
round  of  the  weight  that  is  required,  and  cooked 
in  the  same  way.  Half  a round  might  he  in 
the  salt  ten  days  or  a fortnight,  instead  of  three 
weeks.  Take  a round  of  beef  weighing  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds,  rub  two  ounces  of 
saltpetre  into  it,  and  let  it  he  for  an  hour. 
Rub  it  well  with  a powder  made  of  one  pound 
of  common  salt,  one  ounce  of  white  pepper,  one 
ounce  of  moist  sugar,  one  nutmeg  grated,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pounded  mace,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pounded  cloves.  Lay 
the  meat  in  a pickling-pan,  rub  the  ingredients 
into  it,  and  turn  and  rub  them  every  day  for 
three  weeks.  Wash  the  meat  in  cold  water, 
and  let  it  dry.  Skewer  it  into  a round  form, 
and  bind  with  tape.  Put  it  into  an  earthen 
pan  with  plenty  of  chopped  suet  under  and  over 
it,  pour  a cupful  of  water  or  stock  round  it, 
cover  the  vessel  with  a coarse  paste  of  flour  and 
water,  and  bako  tho  beef  in  a moderate  oven 
till  tendor.  Pour  off  tho  gravy,  and  let  the 
beef  stand  till  cold.  This  gravy  will  when 
strained  form  an  excellent  foundation  for  soup. 
Tho  boef  will  havo  a much  better  appearance 
if  it  is  pressed  under  a heavy  weight  for  some 
hours  after  being  taken  from  tho  oven,  antt 
brushed  over  twico  with  liquid  glaze,  J no 
glaze  may  bo  made  of  any  strong  clear  gra'V 
boiled  quickly  until  it  thickens  when  droPPfJ 
from  tho  spoon;  or  a small  qiumtaty  n iav 
bought  of  the  grocer,  dissolved  m tho  usu 
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way,  and  used.  Time  to  bake  the  beef,  six  to 
eight  hours,  or  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  tho 
pound.  Probable  cost,  beef,  lOd.  or  lid.  per 
pound. 

Welsh.  Capillaire.— Take  a pound  and  a 
half  of  clarified  honey,  half  a pound  of  pre- 
served ginger,  three  quarts  of  strong  raisin 
wine,  two  quarts  of  proof  spirit  of  wine,  one 
ounce  each  of  candied  lemon  and  citron  sliced, 
two  ounces  of  red-currant  jelly,  four  ounces  of 
sugar-candy  beaten  fine,  one  ounce  of  isinglass 
dissolved  in  a little  water,  two  ounces  of  sweet 
almonds  beaten  to  a paste,  half  an  ounce  of 
bitter  almonds  also  beaten  to  a paste,  one  ounce 
of  thin  rind  of  Seville  oranges,  and  one  ounce 
of  lemon- juice  strained.  Clarify  the  honey  to 
the  highest  extent;  beat  the  almonds  with  a 
spoonful  of  the  wine ; and  infuse  all  in  a jar  for 
two  months.  Then  strain  and  filter  it  bright ; 
colour  with  light  yellow,  and  bottle  it.  This 
is  a pleasant  but  not  strong  cordial,  and  should 
be  kept  in  a cool  room  until  two  years  old  to  be 
excellent. 

Welsh  Gallimawfrey.  — Slice  some 
cheese  and  put  it  in  a mortar.  Pound  it  well, 
flavour  rather  highly  with  mustard,  and  moisten 
with  butter,  a little  vinegar,  and  wine.  When 
quite  smooth  it  will  be  ready  for  serving. 

Welsh  Hams. — A Welsh  ham  is  simply 
the  name  given  to  a fat  leg  of  mutton  which 
has  been  cured  and  smoked  like  an  ordinary 
ham.  As  a W elsh  ham  has  little  fat  of  its  own, 
it  is  customary  to  put  a piece  of  fat  bacon  into 
the  pan  with  it  when  boiling,  and  to  serve  the 
bacon  with  the  ham. 

Welsh  Leek  Porridge.— This  is  made 
just  like  cock-a-leekie  soup,  and  thickened  with 
toasted  bread.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  to  stew 
French  plums  with  the  porridge,  but  this  now 
is  scarcely  ever  done. 

Welsh  Nectar  (a  pleasant  summer  beve- 
rage).— Cut  the  peel  of  three  lemons  very  thin, 
and  put  the  rind  into  a jar  with  the  strained 
juice,  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and  a pound  of 
raisins  stoned  and  chopped  small.  Pour  upon 
these  ingredients  two  gallons  of  water  which 
has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool.  Stir  the 
liquor  daily  for  five  days,  strain  through  a 
jelly-bag,  bottle,  and  tie  down  the  cork.  It 
will  be  fit  for  use  in  ten  days  or  a fortnight. 
Time,  five  days  to  make  the  nectar.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  pet  gallon.  Sufficient  to  make  two 
gallons. 

Welsh  Pudding,  Modern  (sometimes 
called  Quaker’s  Pudding). — Take  half  a pound 
of  fresh  beef  suet  free  from  skin  and  fibre. 
Chop  it  small,  and  mix  with  it  half  a pound  of 
finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  half  a pound  of 
sugar,  the  grated  rind  of  a large  fresh  lemon, 
and  the  juice  of  two.  Mix  those  ingredients 
thoroughly,  and  bind  tho  mixture  togothor  with 
two  eggs  well  beaten.  Put  it  into  a buttered 
mould,  place  it  in  boiling  water,  and  koop  it 
boiling  quickly  until  done  enough.  Turn  it  out 
carefully,  and  serve.  Time  to  boil  the  pudding, 
four  hours.  Probable  cost,  Is.  or  Is.  2d.  Suf- 
ficient for  half  a dozen  persons. 


Welsh  Pudding,  Very  Rich.— Rub  a 

large  lump  of  sugar  upon  the  rind  of  a fresh 
lemon  till  all  the  yellow  part  is  taken  off.  Crush 
it  to  powder,  and  add  additional  sugar  to  make 
up  the  quantity  to  three  ounces.  Melt  four 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  very  gently.  Mix  with 
it  the  yolks  of  four  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
and  add  the  sugar.  Line  a shallow  dish  with 
good  pastry,  put  in  the  mixture,  and  bake  till 
done  enough.  Time  to  bake  the  pudding,  half 
an  hour  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Probablo 
cost,  Is.  2d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Welsh  Rarebit. — Cut  half  a pound  of 
a mellow  Gloucester  cheese  into  thin  slices. 
Put  an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter  upon  a plate, 
and  knead  it  before  the  fire  with  a tea-spoonful 
of  unmixed  mustard  and  a pinch  of  cayenne 
till  it  looks  like  thick  cream.  Cut  from  a large 
loaf  a round  of  bread  half  an  inch  thick.  Trim 
away  the  crust,  toast  the  bread,  and  butter 
thickly.  Lay  half  the  cheese  upon  it,  pour  half 
the  seasoned  butter  upon  that,  and  add,  first 
the  remainder  of  the  cheese,  then  the  rest  of 
the  butter.  Put  the  bread  in  a Dutch  oven 
before  a clear  fire,  and  let  it  remain  until  the 
cheese  is  melted.  Serve  very  hot.  Time  to 
toast  the  cheese,  twenty  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Welsh  Rarebit  (another  way). — See 
Cheese,  Toasted,  or  Welsh  Rarebit. 

West  Country  Pudding. — Take  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  good  baking  apples, 
weighed  after  they  are  pared  and  cored.  Mince 
them  finely,  and  mix  with  them  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  currants  picked  and  dried,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs,  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  moist  sugar,  and  two  well- 
beaten  eggs.  Press  the  mixture  into  a buttered 
mould  which  it  will  quite  fill,  plunge  it  into 
boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling  quickly  till 
done  enough.  Send  sweet  sauce  to  table  with 
it.  If  liked,  cold  boiled  rice  which  has  been 
drained  from  the  milk  in  which  it  was  boiled 
may  be  used  instead  of  bread-crumbs.  Timo 
to  boil  the  pudding,  one  hour  and  a half. 
Probable  cost,  5d.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

West  Indian  Pepper  Pot  ( see  Pepper 
Pot,  West  Indian). 

West  Indian  Pudding. — Take  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  stale  sponge  biscuits,  crumble 
them  into  a bowl,  and  pour  upon  them  half  a 
pint  of  boiling  cream  nicely  sweetened.  Let 
them  soak  for  an  hour.  Beat  the  mixture  with 
a fork,  and  add  three  well-beaten  eggs.  Butter 
a small  pudding-mould.  Line  it  with  preserved 
ginger  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  fill  it  with  the 
pudding,  placed  gently  into  it  by  spoonfuls  so 
as  not  to  disturb  the  ginger.  Cover  it,  and  tie 
securely  in  a cloth.  Put  it  in  a saucepan  upon 
a plate  turned  upside  down,  surround  it  with 
about  three  inches  of  boiling  water,  and  keep 
the  water  boiling.  When  done  enough,  turn 
it  out,  and  sorve  with  the  syrup  from  tho 
ginger  made  hot,  and  poured  over  it.  Probablo 
iCOst,  Is.  8d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 
Time,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  ono  hour  to 
steam  the  pudding. 
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Westphalia  Hams. — Westphalia  is  cele- 
brated. for  the  delicacy  and  flavour  of  its  hams. 
A Westphalia  ham  needs  to  ho  soaked  longer 
than  one  cured  at  home.  It  should  he  laid  in 
cold  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  drained, 
.covered  with  fresh  water,  and  loft  for  another 
twenty-four  hours.  Whon  sufficiently  soaked, 
cleanse  and  trim  it,  put  it  into  a saucepan,  cover 
with  cold  water,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for 
an  hour.  Take  it  up,  put  it  in  a stewpan  upon 
a bed  of  sliced  carrots,  onions,  and  celery,  and 
add  a hunch  of  marjoram,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a 
clove  of  garlic,  three  bay-leaves,  a dozen  pepper- 
corns, half  a dozen  cloves,  and  a blade  of  mace. 
Pour  over  the  ingredients  as  much  stock  as  will 
barely  cover  them,  and  let  the  ham  simmer 
gently  until  done  enough.  Take  the  stewpan 
from  the  fire,  and  leave  the  ham  in  the  liquor 
till  cold.  Take  it  up,  draw  off  the  rind,  trim 
the  fat  evenly,  put  it  in  the  oven  for  a few 
minutes,  then  press  it  with  a dry  cloth  to  free 
it  from  fat,  and  either  glaze  it  or  shake  bread- 
raspings  all  over  it.  Time  to  simmer  the  ham, 
about  five  hours. 

Westphalia  Hams,  Mock.— -Hams 
may  he  cured  at  home  in  such  a way  that  they 
will  acquire  something  of  the  flavour  which 
belongs  to  Westphalia  hams.  To  do  this,  rub 
each  ham  with  one  ounce  and  a half  of  pounded 
saltpetre  and  one  ounce  and  a half  of  moist 
sugar.  Let  it  lie  for  twenty-four  hours.  Put 
a pound  of  strong  stale  beer  into  a stewpan 
with  a pound  of  common  salt,  a pound  of  bay- 
salt,  half  a pound  of  brown  sugar,  one  ounce  of 
black  pepper,  one  ounce  of  pounded  cloves,  and 
a little  piece  of  sal-prunella.  Let  the  liquor 
boil,  skim  it,  and  pour  it  boiling  hot  upon  the 
ham,  which  should  be  turned  and  rubbed  in  it 
twice  a day  for  a fortnight.  Or  make  the 
pickle  by  boiling  two  gallons  of  soft  water  with 
two  pounds  of  common  salt,  two  ounces  of  bay- 
salt,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  a handful 
of  bay-leaves  finely  shred.  Pour  the  boiling 
liquor  upon  the  ham,  and  turn  and  rub  it  every 
day  as  before.  Burn  juniper  wood  under  the 
hams  when  smoking  them.  The  Westphalia 
hams  derive  their  peculiar  flavour  not  from  the 
way  in  which  they  are  cured  and  smoked  alone : 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  food  of  the  West- 
phalian pigs  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Westphalian  Ham  Boiled  Deli- 
cately.— After  the  ham  has  soaked  all  night 
in  lukewarm  water,  it  is  laid  in  the  kettle  with 
a depth  of  about  nine  inches  in  water,  a quart 
of  wine,  a little  rosemary,  a handful  of  sage, 
thyme,  basil,  marjoram,  whole  pepper,  juniper- 
hemes,  and  some  whole  onions.  With  these 
ingredients  it  must  boil  for  four  hours  only, 
that  is  to  say,  to  draw  it.  We  may  prevent  its 
falling  asunder  by  binding  it  in  a clean  old 
cloth.  When  completely  tender,  we  take  it  out 
in  the  cloth,  lay  it  on  a dish,  draw  off  tho  rind 
after  removing  the  cloth,  and  omamont  it  with 
the  rind.  The  more  it  is  garnished  the  bettor 
it  is.  When  cold,  lay  it  from  the  cloth  on  a 
clean  dish,  and  tastefully  arrange  parsley  about 
it. 

Westphalian  Sausages.  — Take  six 
pounds  of  lean  beef  and  two  pounds  of  cow’s 


udder-fat ; boil  the  meat,  but  let  the  fat  only 
parboil ; then  mince  them  up  as  fine  as  possible ; 
take  about  a third  of  the  quantity  of  bread- 
crumbs, which  have  been  soaked  in  the  soup, 
the  soup  being  well  pressed  from  them ; add 
salt,  pounded  pepper,  cloves,  and  sausage-herbs; 
mix  the  whole  well  together,  and  fill  fat  ox- 
entrails  which  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned. 
Parboil  them ; then  smoke  them  of  a yellowish 
colour.  To  bo  eaten  with  other  things,  or 
warmed  with  cabbage,  or  fried  in  butter. 
These  sausages  will  not  keep  very  long. 

Westphalian  Sausages  (a  German  re- 
cipe).— Take  twelve  pounds  of  any  parts  of  the 
pork,  fat  and  lean  together,  and  cut  it  up.  It 
should  not  be  minced  so  fine  as  for  other  sau- 
sages, in  fact  the  pieces  should  not  be  smaller 
than  peas.  Season  with  half  an  ounce  of  black 
pepper  freshly  ground,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  salt,  sprinkling  the  seasoning  among 
the  meat  on  beginning  mincing.  After  filling 
in  the  pig-skins,  hang  the  sausages  to  smoke  for 
a week.  If  to  be  eaten  fresh,  the  sausages  will 
be  improved  by  hanging  for  a few  days  in  a 
cool  dry  place. 

Wheat. — The  cereal  used  in  the  largest 
quantity  is  wheat.  With  regard  to  its  compo- 
sition, there  would  appear  to  be  quite  as  much 
if  not  more  nutritive  matter  in  oats— a larger 
quantity  of  saline  matter,  and,  in  fact,  of  all 
those  constituents  of  food  which  are  necessary 
to  the  production  of  tissues,  the  maintenance  of 
the  animal  heat,  and  the  supply  of  mineral 
materials  to  the  body.  With  regard,  also,  to 
barley,  we  find  that  barley  has  the  same  capa- 
bilities as  oats — it  contains  all  the  constituents 
of  wheat  and  of  oats.  We  may  also  say  in 
regard  to  maize,  that  it  contains  the  same  con- 
stituents— starch,  nutritive  matter,  and  saline 
matter — even  in  larger  quantities  than  oats 
and  wheat ; and,  in  addition  to  them,  it  con- 
tains a very  large  quantity  of  fatty  matter 
and  of  oily  matter,  which  is  not  found  in 
wheat,  in  barley,  or  in  oats.  Why,  then,  has 
wheat  been  consumed  so  largely  by  the  most 
polished  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ? Why 
do  barley,  oats,  rice,  maize,  and  millet  constantly 
succumb  to  wheat  ? Where  wheat  will  grow 
there  it  has  been  grown — in  India  and  China — 
and  where  people  can  get  wheat  they  will  have 
it.  I have  no  other  explanation  to  offer,  except 
that  wheaten  flour  alone  of  all  these  farinaceous 
foods  will  make  fermented  bread.  I do  not 
know,  however,  that  tho  time  may  not  come 
when  we  shall  find  that  the  fermented  broad  of 
wheat  flour  is  not  so  good  as  tho  unfermented 
bread  from  the  flour  of  other  grains,  and  that 
we  may  not  have  occasion  to  change  our  habits 
in  this  respect.  But  at  the  presont  time  wheat 
is  consumed.  Its  product  is  more  abundant  in 
districts  of  a higher  temperature  than  our  own, 
and  it  is  always  cultivated  in  this  country  with 
difficulty.  Our  really  natural  grains  are  barley 
and  oats.  Barloy  is  cultivated  as  high  as  70“ 
of  latitude,  and  also  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the 
western  world ; so  that  barloy  has  a greater 
rango  than  oats  or  wheat.  The  oat  has  a much 
more  northern  range  than  wheat,  and  of  tho 
three,  the  wheat  is  cultivated  in  our  northern 
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climate  at  tlie  greatest  uncertainty  and  expense ; 
but  still  we  cultivate  it.  Wheat  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  a larger  quantity  of  nutritive 
matter : it  contains  less  protein  than  oats,  and 
very  little  more  than  Indian  meal ; a consider- 
able quantity,  however,  more  than  rice,  but  not 
a much  larger  quantity  than  barley-meal.  It 
seems,  then,  not  so  much  its  composition,  as  the 
power  it  possesses  of  making  a light  loaf  by  fer- 
mentation, which  causes  it  to  be  the  favourite 
form  of  food. 

Wheat  and  Maize  Bread. — Mix  seven 
pounds  of  Indian  meal  with  double  its  weight 
in  wheaten  flour,  and  add  four  ounces  of  salt. 
Mix  a pint  and  a half  of  fresh  yeast  with  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water.  Make  a hollow  in  the 
flour  without  touching  the  bottom  of  the  bowl, 
pour  in  the  yeast  and  stir  into  it  as  much  flour 
as  will  make  a thin  batter.  Sprinkle  flour 
lightly  on  the  surface  of  the  batter,  cover  the 
bowl,  and  leave  it  on  the  hearth  for  an  hour.  Stir 
into  it  two  additional  quarts  of  boiling  water, 
cover  it  again,  and  let  it  stand  in  a warm  place 
for  ten  hours.  Knead  thoroughly,  gash  the 
surface  with  a knife,  and  let  the  dough  rise  a 
couple  of  hours  longer  till  it  is  very  light.  Form 
it  into  loaves,  put  these  into  the  tins,  let 
them  rise  half  an  hour  longer,  and  bake  in 
a good  oven.  If  the  crust  is  hard,  wrap  the 
loaves  in  a towel  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  from 
the  oven.  Bread  made  in  this  way  is  inexpen- 
sive and  wholesome.  It  has  a peculiar  flavour 
which  improves  with  acquaintance. 

Wheat  and  Bice  Bread  ( see  Bread, 
Wheat  and  Bice). 

Wheatears. — These  birds  are  in  season 
from  July  to  October.  They  should  be  dressed 
the  day  on  which  they  are  killed.  Carefully 
pick  and  draw  the  birds,  truss  them  like  larks, 
put  them  on  a bird-spit,  or  pass  a long  skewer 
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from  one  bird  to  the  other,  and  put  the  roasting- 
hook  between  them  that  they  may  hang  side  by 
side.  Flour  them,  put  them  down  to  a clear 
fire,  and  baste  plentifully  with  butter.  When 
done,  dish  them  upon  fried  broad,  and  garnish 
the  dish  with  sliced  lemon.  Send  bread  sauce 
to  table  with  them.  Many  cooks  brush  them 
ever  with  yolk  of  egg  and  sprinkle  bread- 


crumbs upon  them  before  putting  them  down  to 
the  Are.  Time  to  roast  the  wheatears,  about  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes.  Probable  cost,  uncertain. 

Wheaten  Bread,  Wholesomeness 

of. — The  chemical  changes  which  flour  under- 
goes during  the  process  of  making  bread  are 
not  easily  understood;  for  when  the  panary 
fermentation  is  completed,  its  properties  are  so 
altered  that  we  cannot  obtain  from  it  either 
fecula  or  gluten.  Bread,  therefore,  differs 
widely  from  the  flour  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and,  in  fact,  may  be  considered  as  a new  sub- 
stance. It  is  easier  of  digestion  than  any 
other  preparation  of  flour,  and  mixes  more 
readily  with  water,  but  is  considerably  less 
nutritive.  Newly-baked  bread,  however,  swells 
in  the  stomach,  and  is  far  from  being  easily 
digested.  Indeed,  the  process  of  fermentation 
does  not  appear  to  be  completed  till  the  bread 
is  cold;  for  new  bread  differs  from  old,  not 
only  in  its  effects,  but  in  its  smell  and  taste. 
The  best  bread,  says  Dr.  Coghan,  is  made 
of  pure  flour  of  good  wheat,  sufficiently  lea- 
vened, somewhat  salted,  well  moulded,  well 
baked,  neither  too  new  nor  too  old ; that  is  to 
say,  that  it  be  at  least  a day  and  a night  old, 
and  not  past  four  or  five  days  old,  except  the 
loaves  be  very  great.  Besides  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  bread,  it  prevents  the  bad  effects 
which  would  result  from  the  use  of  too  much 
animal  food,  rich  soup,  and  other  concentrated 
food ; and  also  serves  to  divide  and  give  our 
aliment  a proper  bulk  and  consistence.  It 
may  be  allowed  to  the  stomach  of  the  weakest 
patient,  neither  stimulates  nor  relaxes  the 
system,  and  is  justly  called  the  staff  of  life. 


Whelks. — Procure  the  whelks  alive  if  pos- 
sible. To  cleanse  them,  put  them  into  fresh 
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water  for  sevoral  hours.  Boil  them  in  salt  and 
water.  They  are  hard  and  leathery  in  sub- 
stance, and  will  need  to  boil  a long  time.  The 
small  onos,  which  may  bo  eaten  as  periwinkles, 
will  require  throc-quartors  of  an  hour;  the 
large  ones  with  shells  as  large  as  hens’  eggs, 
one  hour  and  a quarter.  Largo  whelks,  oven 
after  being  thus  boiled,  are  scarcely  eatable; 
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therefore  tako  thorn  out  of  thoir  shells,  flour 
thorn  or  dip  thorn  in  bread-crumbs,  and  fry 
in  hot  fat.  Before  serving,  sprinklo  popper 
and  vinegar  upon  them.  Good  soup  maigre 
may  be  made  from  wliolks. 

Whey. — Whey  decanted  from  the  curds  and 
sweetoned  affords  a favourito  sudorific  draught, 
which  may  be  advantageously  partaken  of  at 
bedtime  whenever  there  is  a threatening  of  cold 
in  the  head. 

Whey  (another  way)  .—See  Curd. 

Whey,  Alum  (see  Alum  Whey). 

Whey,  Irish  (an  excellent  drink  in  cases  of 
fevor).— Put  two-thirds  of  a pint  of  sweet  milk 
into  a saucepan,  let  it  boil,  and  then  stir  into  it 
a third  of  a pint  of  fresh  buttermilk.  Gently 
stir  the  mixture  round,  and  let  it  boil  up. 
Pour  it  out,  let  it  settle,  and  strain  off  the 
whey.  In  Ireland  milk  is  generally  turned  in 
the  way  thus  described.  The  whey  possesses  a 
slight  acidity  which  is  very  agreeable  : it  is  of 
a perfectly  clear  greenish  hue.  It  is  often 
called  two-milk  whey. 

Whey,  Lemon— Let  the  quantity  of  milk 
required  boil,  and  stir  into  it  when  boiling  as 
much  strained  lemon-j  uice  as  will  turn  the  milk. 
Let  it  boil  a minute  or  two,  cool  it,  and  strain 
off  the  whey.  Add  as  much  water  as  will  make 
it  an  agreeable  beverage,  sweeten,  and  it  will 
be  ready  for  use.  W hoy  thus  made  is  less 
heating  than  that  for  which  wine  is  used. 
When  they  are  liked,  the  curds  may  be 
sweetened,  flavoured  with  nutmeg,  and  eaten. 
They  are  rather  indigestible,  and  should  cer- 
tainly be  avoided  by  an  invalid. 

Whey,  Lemon  (another  way).  — See 
Lemon  Whey. 

Whey,  Vinegar.— Make  a pint  of  milk 
boil,  and  stir  into  it  when  boiling  a glassful  ot 
vinegar.  Let  it  boil  from  one  to  two  minutes, 
cool  it,  and  strain  off  the  whey.  A little  water 
and  sugar  may  be  added  if  liked.  Vinegar 
whey,  like  lemon  whey,  is  less  heating  than 
wine  whey,  and  it  promotes  perspiration  just 
as  well. 

Whey,  Wholesomeness  of.— When 
milk  is  coagulated  by  the  addition  of  a small 
piece  of  rennet,  the  whey,  when  separated  from 
the  curd,  contains  some  butter  and  curd  in  solu- 
tion ; it  also  holds  in  solution  nearly  all  the  sugar 
of  the  milk,  and  is  therefore  more  liable  than 
rrtdk  to  ferment  in  weak  stomachs,  and  produce 
flatulence.  Whey  is  not  so  nutritious  as  milk, 
but  affords  an  excellent  demulcent  drink  in 
consumption,  coughs,  jaundice,  and  some  other 
diseases,  eithor  alone  or  mixed  with  mineral 
waters. 

Whey,  Wine. — Boil  a pint  of  new  milk  in 
a saucopan,  and  stir  into  it  two  glassfuls  of 
sherry  or  raisin  wine,  or  less  if  that  will  com- 
pletely turn  it.  Bring  it  again  to  tho  point 
of  boiling,  lot  it  stand  a fow  minutes,  remove 
tho  curd,  pour  off  tho  clear  whey,  and  sweeten. 
If  it  is  for  an  invalid  a little  hot  water  may  bo 
added.  Tho  curd  is  indigestible. 

Whim  Wham. — Bob  throe  ounces  of 
sugar  in  lumps  upon  tho  rind  of  half  a lemon 
till  tho  yellow  part  is  taken  off,  crush  it  to 


powder,  and  stir  it  into  a pint  of  cream.  Add 
a glassful  of  sherry  or  any  other  white  wine 
and  the  well- whisked  white  of  an  egg.  Whisk 
the  cream  till  it  froths,  and  as  the  froth  rises 
place  it  on  a sieve  to  drain.  Put  back  into 
the  bowl  tho  cream  that  drains  from  the  froth, 
and  whisk  it  again.  If  the  weather  is  cold, 
leave  the  froth  in  a cool  place  until  the  next 
day.  Cut  four  ounces  of  sponge  biscuits  into 
very  thin  slices,  and  fill  a glass  dish  with 
alternate  layers  of  whipped  cream,  sliced  bis- 
cuit, and  currant  jelly.  Let  the  froth  form 
the  uppermost  layer.  Pour  the  cream  which 
has  drained  from  the  froth  round  the  dish,  and 
garnish  with  strips  of  candied  peel  and  bright- 
coloured  jelly.  Time,  one  hour  or  more  to 
whip  the  cream.  Probable  cost,  2s.  4d.  Suf- 
ficient for  a moderate-sized  dish. 


Whipped  Cream  (a  French  recipe). — Put 
a quart  of  very  thick  cream  into  a pan ; beat  it 
with  a whisk  until  it  becomes  entirely  frothed, 
which  will  soon  be  the  case  if  the  weather  be 
cold ; or,  to  hasten  the  operation,  put  some 
pounded  ice  with  a good  handful  of  salt  into  a 
deep  pan,  and  in  it  set  your  pan  of  cream.  The 
froth  will  have  a greater  consistency  if  you  put 
into  the  cream  a piece  of  pounded  gum-traga- 
canth  about  the  size  of  a pea,  or  the  white  of 
an  egg  beat  up  : but  the  former  is  preferable. 
If  the  froth  forms  slowly,  take  it  off  by  degrees 
with  a slice,  and  lay  it  on  a sieve  covered  with 
a fine  cloth  to  drain  till  wanted  for  serving, 
which  ought  not  to  be  long,  or  the  froth  will 
fall.  What  drains  from  it  may  be  added  to  the 
rest  and  whipped.  If  the  cream  will  not  froth 
in  a quarter  of  an  hour  it  is  not  good  for  that 
purpose.  When  it  has  drained,  mix  three  or 
four  ounces  of  sifted  sugar  to  it,  and  flavour 
according  to  taste  as  follows : — A spoonful  of 
orange-flower  water,  or  a few  orange-flowers 
pounded  mixed  with  the  sugar;  or  a tea-spoonful 
of  the  essence  of  roses,  with  a little  rose-lake  to 
colour  it ; or  pound  a quarter  of  a stick  of 
vanilla  with  one  ounce  of  sugar,  boil  and  strain, 
add  two  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  and  mix  it  with 
the  cream ; or  press  the  juice  of  four  ounces  of 
strawberries  or  raspberries,  mixed  with  the 
sugar,  and  a little  carmine  to  colour  it.  Lemon, 
orange,  or  any  fruit  you  please  may  be  used  in 
thq  same  way ; or  a small  glassful  of  maraschino 
or  any  other  liqueur  may  be  added  to  the  sugar 
to  flavour  the  cream.  ( See  Cream,  Whipped.) 

Whipped  Cream,  Lemon.— Rasp  the 
rind  of  two  large  lemons  on  a piece  of  sugar, 
and  as  the  sugar  imbibes  it  scrape  it  off  into  a 
basin  with  some  cream,  whip  it  up,  and  send  it 
to  table.  It  is  improved  if  set  on  ice  or  placed 
in  a refrigerator  for  some  time  before  sending 
to  table.  Orange  cream  is  made  in  the  same 


way. 

Whip  Sauce,  Rich,  for  Boded 
Puddings.  — Beat  tho  yolks  of  two  eggS 
in  a small  basin,  and  add  a pinch  of  salt,  a 
table-spoonful  of  powdered  white  sugar,  a small 
glassful  of  sherry  or  of  any  kind  of  liqueur, 
and  a fow  drops  of  almond,  lemon,  orange,  or 
vanilla  flavouring.  Put  the  basin  in  a sauce- 
pan which  contains  a small  quantity  of  boiling 
water,  and  whisk  tho  sauce  over  the  fire  till 
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it  looks  like  frothed  cream.  Pour  it  over  the 
pudding,  and  serve. 

Whipped  Syllabubs.— Mix  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  sherry  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
brandy,  stir  the  mixture  into  half  a pint  of 
thick  cream,  and  add  a little  grated  nutmeg, 
the  strained  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  as  much 
sugar  as  will  sweeten  the  syllabub  pleasantly . 
Put  the  cream  into  glasses,  pile  whipped  cream 
upon  the  surface,  and  serve.  Sufficient  to  fill 
eight  glasses.  Probable  cost,  Is.  without  the 
sherry  and  brandy.  Time,  one  hour  or  more 
to  whip  the  cream. 

Whips. — Take  some  small  custard-glasses, 
half  fill  them  with  crumbled  macaroons,  rata- 
fias, and  sponge  biscuits  in  equal  proportions, 
pour  upon  them  a little  sherry  mixed  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  brandy,  spread  a thin-  layer 
of  raspberry  jam  upon  them,  and  cover  with 
•custard.  Heap  some  whipped  cream  on  the 
top  of  the  glasses,  and  serve. 

Whisky  Apples,  for  Dessert.— Take 
some  large  sound  sweet  apples,  pare  and  core 
them  without  dividing  the  fruit.  Weigh  them, 
and  put  them  into  a preserving-pan  with  half 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  whisky,  the  thin  rind 
and  strained  juice  of  a lemon,  one  inch  and 
a half  of  stick  cinnamon,  half  an  inch  of  stick 
vanilla,  a piece  of  whole  ginger  the  size  of  a 
bean,  two  cloves,  and  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  loaf  sugar  to  each  pound  of  apples.  Simmer 
as  gently  as  possible,  and  turn  them  over  fre- 
quently till  they  are  tender  and  quite  clear. 
Take  them  up  carefully,  and  put  them  into 
glazed  jars.  Strain  the  syrup,  boil  quickly 
for  five  minutes,  and  porn-  it  over  the  fruit. 
Tie  bladder  over  the  jars,  and  store  the  fruit 
in  a oool  dry  place.  It  will  keep  for  a year  or 
more.  American  Newton  pippins  are  the  best 
for  this  purpose.  Time  to  simmer  the  apples, 
about  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d. 
for  each,  pound  of  apples.  Sufficient  for  a des- 
sert disk 

Whisky,  Apples  Stewed  in  ( see  Apples 
Stewed  in  Whisky). 

Whisky  Cordial.— This  cordial  should 
be  made  when  white  currants  are  in  season. 
Take  the  thin  rind  of  a large  fresh  lemon 
entirely  free  from  the  white  bitter  part.  Put  it 
into  a jar  with  half  a pint  of  ripe  white  currants 
stripped  from  the  stalks  and  a piece  of  whole 
ginger  the  size  of  a bean.  Pour  over  the  in- 
gredients a quart  of  whisky,  and  let  them  in- 
fuse for  twenty-four  hours.  Strain  the  liquor, 
sweeten  with  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  let  it 
stand  twelve  hours  longer,  and  bottle  for  use. 
Cork  securely.  Time,  two  days. 

Whisky  Punch.  — Rub  three  or  four 
large  lumps  of  sugar  upon  the  rind  of  three 
lemons  till  the  yellow  part  is  taken  off,  and  add 
more  sugar  to  make  up  the  quantity  to  six 
ounces.  Put  the  sugar  into  a bowl,  squeeze 
upon  it  tho  juico  of  two  of  the  lemons,  and 
our  upon  it  a pint  and  a half  of  boiling  water, 
tir  the  mixture  till  tho  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Add  a pint  of  whisky,  and  the  punch  will  be 
ready  for  serving. 


Whisky  Punch  (another  way).— Whisky, 
when  it  can  be  obtained  genuine,  is  perhaps 
the  purest  spirit  of  any,  and  the  least  noxious 
when  taken  in  large  quantities.  The  sugar  is 
first  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  spirit 
added  either  in  a tumbler  or  jug,  and  that  k 
the  general  process.  Some  prefer  a little  lemon, 
in  which  case  the  sugar  should  be  rubbed  on  the 
rind,  and  the  juice  added  in  making  the  syrup. 
It  is  also  a common  practice  to  add  a spoonful 
of  raspberry  jam,  which  gives  a pleasant  taste 
to  the  beverage. 

Whisky  Punch  (another  way). — Set 
Punch,  Whisky. 

Whisky  Shrub. — Boil  five  pounds  of 
moist  sugar  to  a syrup  with  a pint  of  water. 
Add  the  strained  juice  of  four  pounds  of  lemons 
and  one  pound  of  Seville  oranges.  Stir  the 
liquor,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold  add  half  a 
pint  of  porter  and  a gallon  of  pine  whisky. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  a jar,  cork  closely,  and 
shake  it  each  day  for  seven  days.  Put  it  into 
a cool  closet,  and  leave  it  for  five  weeks ; then 
bottle,  and  store  for  use. 

White  and  Clear  Soup,  Quenelles 

for  ( see  Quenelles  for  White  and  Clear  Soup). 

Whitebait. — This  favourite  fish,  so  highly 
esteemed  by  epicures,  belongs  especially  to 
London,  being  found  in  the  Thames  as  far  as 
Blackwall.  Great  differences  exist  as  to  its 
parentage,  many  supposing  that  it  is  the  fry 
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either  of  the  shad,  the  sprat,  or  the  smelt,  and 
others  declaring  that  it  is  a distinct  species  of 
herring.  Perhaps  the  most  general  opinion  is 
that  it  is  the  fry  of  the  common  herring.  It  is 
a small  silvery-looking  fish,  from  about  an  inch 
in  length.  It  first  makes  its  appearance  in 
March,  and  is  to  be  had  in  perfection  in  May, 
June,  and  July.  It  should  be  procured  per- 
fectly fresh  and  in  an  unbroken  condition.  If 
not  to  be  used  immediately,  it  should  bo  put 
into  iced  water  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  in.  It 
is  served  either  fried  or  devilled  with  cayenne, 
lemons  cut  into  quarters,  and  brown  bread 
and  buttor.  It  requires  no  sauce.  Tho  fry  of 
various  species  of  fish  are  treated  as  whitebait, 
and  if  not  too  largo  are  passable. 
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Whitebait  , Devilled.— Fry  tho  whitebait 
in  tho  usual  way  till  it  is  crisp.  Lift  the  basket 
out  of  the  fat,  shake  the  fish,  and  sprinkle  over 
it  a little  salt  and  black  popper.  Plunge  the 
baskot  again  into  tho  fat,  and  lot  it  remain  for 
a few  seconds.  Drain  the  fish,  and  turn  it 
upon  a napkin.  If  a rod  devil  is  required, 
sprinkle  a little  cayenne  upon  the  fish  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  black  pepper  already  used)  after  it 
is  taken  out  of  the  fat  for  the  last  time.  It  is 
a common  practice  with  cooks  to  take  whitebait 
which  has  been  fried  and  served  in  the  ordinary 
way,  to  sprinkle  black  pepper  upon  it,  to  plunge 
it  into  the  hot  fat,  and,  after  allowing  it  to 
remain  for  a short  time  to  drain  it,  sprinkle 
it  again  with  pepper,  and  serve  a second  time 
as  devilled  whitebait. 

Whitebait,  Dressed.— Take  the  white- 
bait  out  of  the  water  with  the  fingers,  drain 
them,  and  throw  them  into  a cloth  upon  which 
flour  has  been  strewn.  Shake  them  in  the 
cloth  to  make  the  flour  adhere  to  them,  then 
toss  them  in  a large  wide  sieve  to  free  them 
from  the  superfluous  flour.  If  the  fish  stick 
together,  separate  them,  but  they  will  not  do 
this  if  they  are  fresh.  Have  ready  plenty  of 
boiling  beef-fat  (this  is  much  better  than  lard, 
which  is  usually  recommended),  put  the  white- 
bait  a few  at  a time  into  a wire  basket,  plunge 
in  the  boiling  fat,  and  leave  them  for  a minute 
or  two.  At  the  end  of  that  time  shake  them  to 
keep  them  from  sticking  together,  and  when 
they  are  slightly  crisp  without  being  browned 
they  are  done  enough.  Drain  them  from  the 
fat  while  they  are  still  in  the  basket,  sprinkle  a 
little  salt  upon  them,  pile  them  on  a napkin, 
garnish  with  parsley,  and  serve  very  hot.  Send 
quarters  of  lemon  and  brown  bread  and  butter 
to  table  with  them.  Time  to  fry  the  whitebait, 
a few  minutes. 

Whitebait,  Mock. — Take  cooked  or  Tin- 
cooked  white  fish  of  any  kind ; uncooked  fish  is 
of  course  the  best.  Divide  it  into  strips  an  inch 
long  and  a quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  Dip  these 
into  frying  batter,  put  them  into  a wire  frying- 
basket,  and  plunge  them  into  very  hot  fat.  Let 
them  remain  till  they  are  lightly  browned. 
Drain  them,  pile  on  a hot  dish,  and  serve  with 
cayenne,  quarters  of  lemons,  and  thin  brown 
bread  and  butter.  The  frying  batter  may  be 
made  by  beating  together  briskly  and  tho- 
roughly a table-spoonful  of  flour,  a pinch  of 
salt,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  milk,  and  one  egg. 

< Flour  varies  in  quality,  so  that  some  kinds 
require  more  liquid  than  others.  The  batter, 
however,  should  be  a little  thicker  than  cream. 
Time  to  fry  the  fish,  four  to  five  minutes. 

White  Bean  (sec  White  Kidney  Boans). 

White  Bdchamel  Sauce,  Cold  (to 

mask  boiled  poultry,  turbot,  &c.,  which  is  to 
be  served  cold). — Make  the  bechamel  of  nicely- 
flavoured  white  stock,  so  strong  that  it  will 
jelly  whon  cold.  A spoonful  of  gelatine  dis- 
solved in  a little  white  stoCK  will  answer  the 
purposo  if  jellied  stock  is  not  at  hand.  Mix 
with  it  when  hot  an  equal  quantity  of  milk  or 
cream,  strain  it  into  a basin,  thicken  with 
arrowroot,  and  when  cold  it  will  bo  fit  for  use. 


It  should  be  thick  enough  to  adhere  to  the  bird, 
&c.,  which  it  is  to  mask. 

White  Bechamel  Sauce  (economical 
and  good). — Good  bechamel  may  be  made 
of  the  remains  of  a cold  roast  fowl.  Break 
up  the  bones,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan 
with  two  or  three  bacon-bones,  a small  car- 
rot, a small  onion,  a very  small  piece  of 
mace,  two  peppercorns,  and  a pinch  of  salt. 
Pour  over  the  ingredients  as  much  water  as 
will  entirely  cover  them,  and  simmer  gently 
for  two  hours.  Carefully  remove  the  scum  as 
it  rises.  Half  an  hour  before  the  stock  is 
taken  from  the  fire,  stir  into  it  a tea-spoonful 
of  gelatine  which  has  been  soaked  for  half  an 
hour  in  two  table-spoonfuls  of  water.  Strain 
the  stock  into  a bowl,  and  when  it  is  cold  re- 
move the  fat  from  the  surface.  Put  it  into  a 
clean  saucepan,  and  simmer  till  it  is  reduced 
to  about  three-quarters  of  a pint.  Mix  with  it 
an  equal  quantity  of  boiling  cream  or  milk, 
slightly  thicken  with  arrowroot,  add  salt  to 
taste,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Time,  three 
to  four  hours.  Probable  cost,  4d.,  exclusive  of 
the  cold  meat.  Sufficient  for  a pint  and  a half 
of  white  bechamel  sauce. 

White  Bechamel  Sauce  (to  make  a 
small  quantity). — Put  two  ounces  of  butter 
and  two  ounces  of  flour  into  a saucepan,  and 
stir  them  over  the  fire  briskly  with  a wooden 
spoon  to  a smooth  paste.  Add  gradually  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  milk,  together  with  a small 
onion,  two  or  three  sticks  of  celery  cut  up 
small,  half  a carrot  thinly  sliced,  half  a bay- 
leaf,  a very  small  sprig  of  thyme,  a bunch  of 
parsley,  a little  nutmeg,  and  a pinch  of  salt. 
Stir  the  sauce  over  a quick  fire  till  it  is 
pleasantly  flavoured,  strain  it  into  a basin,  and 
it  will  be  fit  for  use.  By  increasing  the 
quantities,  and  preserving  the  proportions,  a 
larger  quantity  of  sauce  may  be  made  if  re- 
quired. Time  to  boil  the  sauce,  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  7d.  Sufficient  for  a little  more 
than  half  a pint  of  sauce. 

White  Beet,  To  Dress  the  Leaves 

of. — Pick  the  leaves,  and  wash  them  in  three 
or  four  waters.  Throw  them  into  boiling  water 
slightly  salted,  and  keep  them  boiling  quickly 
till  tender.  Drain  the  water  thoroughly  from 
them,  chop  them  small,  and  heat  them  in  a 
saucepan  with  a little  butter,  pepper,  and  salt. 
They  may  be  used  as  a substitute  for  spinach. 
Time  to  boil  the  leaves,  twenty  minutes  or 
more. 

White  Cabbage,  To  Pickle.— Take  a 
firm  white  cabbage ; remove  the  outer  leaves, 
sprinkle  salt  upon  it,  and  leave  it  for  a couple 
of  hours.  Wash  it  in  cold  water,  drain  it,  and 
cut  it  into  very  thin  shreds.  Make  some  brine 
sufficiently  strong  to  float  an  egg,  pour  this 
cold  over' the  shred  cabbage,  and  leave  it  for 
a fortnight.  Stir  every  day.  Boil  as  much 
vinegar  as  will  entirely  cover  it  for  five  minutes 
with  spices  in  the  proportion  of  a quarter  of  an 
ounco  of  whole  ginger,  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  black  pepper,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  long 
pepper,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  turmeric  mixed  smoothly  with  a 
littlo  cold  vinegar,  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard 
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seed,  and  a piece  of  alum  the  size  of  a pea  to 
each  pint  of  vinegar.  A clove  of  garlic  may  he 
added  if  liked.  Skim  the  vinegar,  and  pom-  it 
hot  over  the  cabhage.  Let  it  remain  three 
days.  Drain  off  the  vinegar,  hoil  it,  and  again 
pour  it  hot  over  the  cabbage.  Put  the  cabbage 
into  bottles  or  unglazed  jars,  divide  the  spices 
equally  amongst  these,  and  cover  the  pickle 
entirely  with  the  vinegar.  Add  more  vinegar 
(which  has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  go  cold) 
as  required.  Time,  eighteen  days. 

White  Cake. — Beat  one  pound  of  fresh 
butter  to  cream.  Work  in  gradually  one  pound 
of  powdered  white  sugar,  one  pound  of  dried 
flour,  a dessert-spoonful  each  of  candied  orange 
and  lemon-peel  chopped  small,  an  ounce  of 
caraway-seeds,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  cream,  five  well-beaten  eggs,  a 
small  glassful  of  brandy,  and  a little  rose  or 
orange -flower  water.  Beat  the  cake  well 
between  every  addition.  Mix  with  it  a table- 
spoonful of  fresh  yeast,  cover  with  a cloth, 
and  put  it  on  the  hearth  to  rise.  When  suf- 
ficiently risen,  put  it  into  a well-buttered  tin, 
and  bake  in  a well-heated  oven.  As  soon  as 
it  is  done  enough,  brush  over  with  the  beaten 
white  of  an  egg,  sprinkle  powdered  white  sugar 
over  it,  and  put  it  in  a cool  oven  for  a short 
time  till  the  glazing  is  hard.  Time  to  let  the 
cake  rise,  about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  brandy,  3s.  4d. 

White  Cake  (another  way : sometimes 
called  one,  two,  three,  four  cake). — Take  a cup- 
ful of  butter,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  three  cupfuls 
of  flour,  and  four  eggs.  Beat  the  butter  to 
cream,  and  add  the  sugar,  the  flour,  and  lastly 
the  eggs.  Flavour  the  mixture  with  grated 
nutmeg  or  lemon-rind.  Dredge  flour  upon  the 
table,  and  roll  out  the  cake  to  the  thickness  of 
the  third  of  an  inch.  Put  the  cakes  on  baking- 
sheets,  prick  them  lightly  with  a fork,  and  bake 
in  a well-heated  oven.  Time  to  bake  the  cake, 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

White  Cake,  American  ( see  American 
White  Cake). 

White  Cakes  (simple  recipe). — Rub  an 
ounce  of  butter  into  half  a pound  of  dried  and 
sifted  flour.  Add  a small  pinch  of  salt,  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  powdered  white  sugar,  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  caraway-seeds,  one  egg,  and  as 
much  milk  as  will  make  a smooth  light  paste. 
Roll  it  out  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  it 
into  shapes,  and  bake  these  on  baking-tins  in  a 
quick  oven.  Time  to  bake  the  cakes,  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes.  Probable  cost,  4d.  for  this 
quantity. 

White  Cup  Cakes. — Take  as  much  fresh 
butter  as  will  fill  one  cup,  as  much  powdered 
white  sugar  as  will  fill  two  cups,  and  as  much 
flour  as  will  fill  three  cups.  Beat  the  butter  to 
cream,  add  the  powdered  sugar  and  the  flour. 
Whisk  the  whites  of  eight  eggs  to  froth,  and 
add  them  gradually  to  tho  mixture,  together 
with  a table-spoonful  of  powdered  saloratus 
dissolved  in  a little  hot  water,  a table-spoonful 
of  rose  water,  and  as  much  milk  or  croam  as 
will  make  the  batter  of  the  consistency  of  pound- 
cake batter.  Butter  some  small  tins,  three 
parts  fill  them  with  tho  mixture,  and  bako  in  a 
well-heated  oven.  The  yolks  of  the  eggs  may 


of  course  be  used  for  other  purposes.  Time  to ' 
bake  the  cakes,  according  to  size.  Probable 
cost,  2s.  4d.  for  this  quantity. 

White  Fish  and  Sauce.— Take  three 
pints  of  veal  stock ; put  it  into  a saucepan  with 
the  heads  and  fins  of  five  haddocks,  four  onions, 
a bunch  of  parsley,  three  inches  of  thin  lemon- 
rind,  and  a little  salt  and  cayenne.  Simmer 
the  liquor  for  an  hour,  strain  it,  and  put  with 
it  a dessert-spoonful  of  strained  lemon-juice 
and  a large  wine-glassful  of  light  wine.  Mince 
the  flesh  of  a lobster  or  crab.  Thicken  the 
sauce  with  a little  white  thickening,  skim 
carefully,  add  a little  cream  and,  if  liked, 
the  well-beaten  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  stir  the 
mince  into  it.  Boil  the  haddocks,  put  them 
on  a dish,  garnish  with  forcemeat  balls,  and 
pour  the  sauce  over  them.  The  forcemeat  may 
be  made  as  follows  : — Tear  the  flesh  of  a small 
boiled  haddock  into  flakes.  Mix  with  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  bread-crumbs,  and  add  a 
small  proportion  of  chopped  parsley.  Rub  a 
little  butter  into  the  mixture,  and  season  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Bind  it 
together  with  egg,  form  it ' into  balls,  and  fry 
these  in  hot  fat  to  a light  brown  colour.  Time, 
altogether,  two  hours. 

Whit, ft  Kidney  Bean. — The  haricot  blanc, 
or  white  kidney  bean,  deserves  to  be  introduced 
more  generally  into  our  kitchens.  There  are 
various  methods  of  dressing  these  beans,  but  the 
best  is  to  have  them  softened  in  the  gravy  of  a leg 
of  mutton  ; they  are  then  a good  substitute  for 
potatoes.  They  are  nearly  as  good  dressed  with 
oil  or  butter,  and  Napoleon  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  them  dressed  as  a salad.  Of  course  we 
allude  here  to  the  bean  which,  in  full  maturity, 
is  taken  from  the  pod,  and  eaten  in  winter. 
In  England  we  eat  the  pod  itself  (in  summer) 
split,  and  served  with  roast  mutton  and  venison. 
The  mature  bean,  however,  makes  an  excellent 
dish. 

White  Kidney  Beans  (a  la  Lyon- 

naise). — Cut  a few  onions  into  dice,  and  fry 
them  in  a little  butter  till  they  are  of  a light- 
brown  colour ; then  add  two  spoonfuls  of 
Spanish  sauce.  Let  the  onions  be  well  done ; 
season  them  with  pepper  and  salt ; drain  the 
beans  that  have  been  done  as  above,  then  throw 
them  into  the  sauce,  and  serve  up  hot.  If  you 
have  no  Spanish  sauce,  when  you  have  fried 
the  onions,  add  a spoonful  of  fine  flour,  and 
moisten  with  good  gravy,  or  broth,  and  a 
little  glaze;  then  boil  very  well,  and  put  the 
beans  in  as  directed.  This  manner  is  for  entre- 
mets, 'and  they  are  dressed  the  same  to  put 
under  a leg  of  mutton  roasted,  or  a quarter  of 
mutton  a la  Lyonnaise. 

White  Kidney  Beans  (a  la  Maitre 
d’Hotel. — White  beans,  when  fresh,  must  bo 
put  into  boiling  water ; but  if  dry,  they  must 
be.  soaked  for  an  hour  in  cold  water  before 
being  boiled.  Then  boil  them  in  cold  water, 
and  replenish  with  cold  water  also,  which 
makes  tho  rind  or  coat  tender.  White  beans 
must  be  well  done  beforo  being  dressed  a la 
nmit.ro  d’hotel,  which  is  done  as  follows: — 
Rut  in  a slowpan  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh 
butter,  a little  parsley  chopped  very  fine,  and 
some  pepper  and  salt,  over  which  lay  the  beans 
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well  drained.  Keep  moving  tlio  stewpan, 
without  using  a spoon,  for  fear  of  breaking 
the  beans.  Then  squeeze  in  the  juico  of  half  a 
lemon,  and  Berve  quite  hot. 

White  Kidney  Beans,  Pur6e  of.— 

The  beans,  which  must  be  boiled  beforehand, 
are  to  bo  mixed  with  the  following  preparation : 
Chop  some  onions,  fry  them  lightly  in  a little 
butter,  put  a little  flour  to  fry  in  the  butter, 
and  when  done  moisten  with  a spoonful  or  two 
of  broth.  Let  the  onions  be  thoroughly  done. 
Next  let  the  beans  heat  in  the  sauce  till  quite 
hot,  season  well,  without  pepper,  and  strain 
through  a tamis.  Deduce  the  puree  over 
a brisk  fire,  skim  off  the  white  scum,  and 
before  serving  refine  the  puree  with  a bit 
of  very  fresh  butter  and  two  spoonfuls  of  thick 
cream.  This  dish  is  to  be  garnished  with  fried 
crusts  of  bread  all  round.  The  same  method  is 
used  to  make  the  soup  a la  puree  d’haricot,  only 
put  some  strong  consomme  in  it,  and  keep  the 
puree  quite  clear.  Serve  with  the  soup  some 
rrurnbs  of  bread  cut  in  small  squares  and  fried 
brown  in  butter. 

White  Kidney  Beans,  Pur6e  of 

(another  way). — New  white  beans  should  be 
used  for  making  a puree.  If  fresh,  put  them 
into  boiling  water;  if  dry,  into  cold  water, 
adding  a little  butter  in  either  case,  to  make  the 
skin  more  mellow.  When  the  -beans  are  done 
enough,  add  a handful  of  salt  to  season  them. 
Try  in  a little  butter  a few  slices  of  onions. 
When  they  are  melted,  sprinkle  them  with  half 
a spoonful  of  flour ; moisten  with  consomme, 
and  season  with  a little  pepper  and  salt ; skim 
off  the  grease.  When  the  flour  is  done,  mix  it 
well  with  the  beans,  let  them  boil  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  squeeze  them  well  before  rubbing 
them  through  a tamis.  Let  the  puree  be 
rather  limpid,  as  it  is  liable  to  thicken  when  on 
the  fire.  A short  time  before  serving  mix  a 
small  piece  of  butter  with  the  puree. 

White  Pot,  Devonshire  ( sec  Devonshire 
White  Pot). 

White  Puddings. — White  puddings  are 
frequently  made  with  the  white  part  (other- 
wise the  frill  or  fraise)  of  a calf’s  pluck  boiled 
and  minced,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  weight 
of  boiled  bacon,  soaked  bread-crumbs,  and 
sausage  meat,  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper, 
flavoured  with  boiled  onion  and  spices,  and 
bound  together  with  yolk  of  egg.  The  pud- 
dings thus  made  will  not  keep.  They  should 
be  put  into  well-cleaned  sausage-skins,  and 
baked  in  the  oven  or  broiled  over  a clear  fire, 
and  served  very  hot.  Before  being  used  the 
calfs  frill  should  be  thrown  into  cold  water, 
and  kept  there  till  wanted.  It  should  be  boiled 
in  salt  and  water,  and  cooled  before  being 
minced  for  the  pudding. 

White  Puddings  (.•mother  way). — Tako 
the  fry  of  a small  freshly-killed  pig,  with  half  a 
pound  of  fresh  pork  and  half  a pound  of  the 
inner  fat  of  the  pig.  Mince  all  finoly  together, 
and  mix  thoroughly  with  a handful  of  freBh 
parsley  leaves,  two  sago  leaves,  a sprig  of 
chervil,  and  a modorate-sizod  onion,  all  choppod 
small.  Tako  throe  ounces  of  the  stalo  crumb 
of  bread,  grato  finoly,  and  boil  it  to  a pulp  in 


half  a pint  of  milk ; beat  it  with  a wooden 
spoon,  and  add  a heaped  tea-spoonful  of  salt, 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  sugar,  a tea- 
spoonful of  white  pepper,  half  a tea-spoonf  ul  of 
dry  mustard,  as  much  grated  nutmeg  as  will 
lie  on  a threepenny-piece,  a pinch  of  powdered 
mace,  a pinch  of  powdered  coriander-seed,  and 
a tea-spoonful  of  grated  lemon-rind.  When  the 
seasoning  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  boiled  bread,  stir  in  the  minced  meat, 
and  bind  the  mixture  together  with  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  two  and  the  white  of  one  egg.  A 
small  piece  of  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  other 
ingredients,  if  the  flavour  is  not  objected  to; 
and  work  in  one  ounce  and  a half  of  dried  flour. 
Three-parts  fill  some  well-prepared  pigs’  skins 
with  the  mixture,  and  tie  them  firmly  in  links 
about  six  inches  in  length.  Be  careful  to  leave 
room  for  the  mixture  to  swell.  Put  them  into 
warm  water,  let  them  boil,  then  simmer  gently 
for  two  hours.  As  they  swell  prick  them  with 
a needle  to  let  out  the  ah'.  Hang  them  in  a 
cool  situation.  When  wanted,  cover  with  but- 
tered paper  and  broil  the  puddings  over  a clear 
fire ; remove  the  paper,  and  serve  very  hot. 
Time  to  broil  the  puddings,  about  twenty-five 
minutes. 

White  Puddings  (another  way).— Cut 
half  a pound  of  the  flesh  of  a cold  roast  fowl 
into  slices,  then  mince  it  finely,  and  mix  with  it 
four  ounces  of  the  inner  fat  of  the  pig  also 
minced.  . Boil  a quarter  of  a pint  of  bread- 
crumbs in  half  a pint  of  milk  till  it  forms  a 
thick  paste;  skin  and  chop  small  one  large 
onion,  dissolve  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  in  a 
stewpan,  put  in  the  onion  and  the  minced  meat, 
cover  the  stewpan  closely,  and  let  its  contents 
stew  gently  till  the  onions  are  tender ; add  the 
soaked  bread-crumbs,  season  the  mixture  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  bind 
together  with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs ; stir  the 
mixture  over  the  fire  briskly  for  five  minutes. 
Clean  some  skins  thoroughly,  three-parts  fill 
them  with  the  mixture,  tie  them  firmly  in  links 
about  six  inches  in  length,  and  put  them  into  a 
saucepan  with  plenty  of  water,  hot  but  not 
boiling ; bring  the  water  to  the  boil,  then 
simmer  the  puddings  for  ten  minutes.  Drain 
them,  and  hang  them  in  a cool  situation  till 
wanted.  Before  using  them,  cover  with  but- 
tered paper,  and  broil  over  a clear  fire ; servo 
very  hot  on  a dish  covered  with  a nap- 
kin. If  more  convenient,  the  flesh  of  roast 
pheasants,  partridges,  hares,  or  veal,  may  be 
used  instead  of  roast  fowl.  Tune,  about 
twenty-five  minutes  to  broil  the  puddings. 

White  Puddings  (another  way).— Take 
eight  ounces  of  beef  suet,  eight  ounces  of  oat- 
meal, one  ounce  and  a half  of  onion  shred  very 
small,  an  eighth  of  an  ounce  of  salt,  an  eighth 
of  an  ounce  of  ground  black  pepper ; mix  those 
ingredients  thoroughly  without  water,  and  tie 
hard  up  in  a cloth.  Boil  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  slowly  in  an  open  goblet,  keeping  it 
always  under  water,  which  must  be  boiling 
when  the  pudding  is  put  in. 

White  Puddings,  Sweet.— Shred  finely 
half  a pound  of  fresh  pork  kidney  fat,  put  it 
into  a bowl,  and  mix  with  it  a pinch  of  salt, 
four  ounces  of  flour,  four'  ounces  of  powdered 
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white  sugar,  four  ounces  of  currants  cleaned 
and  picked,  two  ounces  of  ground  rice,  a tablo- 
spoonful  of  candied  lemon-peel,  and  the  samo 
quantity  of  candied  orange-peel,  both  chopped 
small,  an  ounce  of  sweet  and  four  bitter  al- 
monds blanched  and  chopped,  and  a little  grated 
nutmeg.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients  thoroughly, 
moisten  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  new  milk, 
and  bind  the  mixture  together  with  two  well- 
whisked  eggs.  Beat  the  pudding  with  a wooden 
spoon  for  twenty  minutes,  put  it  into  well- 
cleaned  skins,  and  be  careful  to  leave  room 
for  the  mixture  to  swell.  Tie  the  ends  securely, 
put  the  puddings  into  boiling  water,  and  boil 
gently  until  done  enough.  Before  serving  them 
remove  the  skins.  If  liked,  the  puddings  may 
be  put  aside  and  kept  for  a while  before  being 
used.  They  must  then  be  hung  separately  in 
a cool  situation,  and  boiled  for  a short  time,  to 
heat  them,  before  serving.  Time  to  boil  the 
puddings,  about  two  hours  and  a half ; when 
boiled  the  second  time,  a quarter  of  an  hour 
will  be  sufficient.  Probable  cost,  Is.  3d.  Suf- 
ficient for  six  or  eight  persons. 

White  Roux. — Dissolve  a pound  of  fresh 
butter  in  a saucepan  over  a slow  fire ; skim  it 
thoroughly,  and  pour  the  pure  oily  part  into  a 
clean  saucepan,  leaving  behind  the  thick  curd  at 
the  bottom.  Stir  into  it  very  gradually  one 
pound  of  well-dried  flour,  and  stir  it  over  a very 
gentle  fire  till  it  is  thoroughly  baked  but  not  at 
all  browned.  The  more  slowly  it  is  done  the 
better,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  it  does  not 
acquire  the  least  colour.  Put  it  into  a small  jar 
for  use ; it  will  keep  for  some  time.  Sufficient, 
a tea-spoonful  will  thicken  half  a pint  of  gravy. 

White  Sauce.  — Melt  two  ounces  of 
butter,  and  fry  in  it  gently  two  ounces  of  lean 
ham.  Do  not  let  it  discolour.  Stir  into  it  one 
ounce  and  a half  of  flour,  pour  on  one  pint  of 
white  stock,  and  add  six  button  mushrooms  cut 
up  small,  and  two  small  carrots.  Stir  the 
sauce  till  it  boils,  draw  the  pan  back,  put  the 
lid  half  on,  and  simmer  gently  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  Skim  away  the  fat,  strain  the  sauce 
through  a tamis,  add  half  a gill  of  cream,  and 
the  sauce  is  ready. 

White  Sauce  (a  French  recipe). — Take 
one  ounce  of  good  butter,  put  it  into  a sauce- 
pan, stir  in  a spoonful  of  flour,  add  a glass- 
ful of  water,  put  it  on  the  fire,  and  keep 
stirring.  When  the  sauce  boils,  take  it  off,  set 
it  on  one  side,  and  salt  it.  Should  it  be  too 
thick,  add  a little  water ; if  too  thin,  a piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour.  Just  before  serving, 
beat  up  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  to  stir 
in ; warm  the  sauce,  but  take  care  not  to  let  it 
boil ; then  put  in  a dash  of  vinegar. 

White  Sauce,  Celery  with  ( see  Celery 
with  White  Sauce). 

White  Sauce,  Cucumber  (see  Cucum- 
ber White  Sauce). 

White  Sauce,  Economical.— Beat  two 
ounces  of  flour  and  an  ounce  of  butter  to  a 
smooth  paste  in  a saucopan  over  tho  fire.  Add 
gradually  a pint  of  milk  and  a little  pepper, 
salt,  and  grated  nutmog.  Stir  tho  sauce  ovor 
the  fire  for  a few  minutes,  strain  through  a 
pointed  strainer,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 


White  Sauce,  Eggs  and  (see  Eggs  and 
White  Sauce). 

White  Sauce  for  Boiled  Chicken  (see 
Chicken,  White  Sauce  for  Boiled). 

White  Sauce  for  Fish.— Mince  two 
anchovies,  and  put  them  into  a delicately  clean 
saucopan  with  a glassful  of  light  wine,  a glass- 
ful of  vinegar,  and  an  onion  stuck  with  one  clove. 
Simmer  all  gently  together  till  the  anchovies 
are  dissolved,  then  strain  the  liquor.  Mix  a 
dessert  - spoonful  of  flour  smoothly  with  a 
slice  of  fresh  butter  in  a saucepan ; cook 
thoroughly,  then  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk 
or  cream.  Stir  the  sauce  over  a gentle  fire  for 
a few  minutes  till  it  thickens,  lift  it  from  the 
fire,  and  add  the  strained  liquor.  Or  mix  half  an 
ounce  of  butter  in  a saucepan  with  an  ounce  of 
flour ; stir  in  half  a pint  of  cream  or  milk,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  mushroom  ketchup,  a tea- 
spoonful of  essence  of  anchovy,  and  a little 
cayenne.  Stir  the  sauoe  over  the  fire  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  serve. 

White  Sauce  for  Pike  (see  Pike,  White 
Sauce  for). 

White  Sauce  for  Turkey  or  Fowl.— 

Take  the  head,  neck,  heart,  and  feet  of  the 
birds,  wash  them  thoroughly  in  hot  water,  cut 
them  into  small  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a 
saucepan  with  a slice  of  lean  veal,  two  sprigs  of 
parsley,  a spig  of  thyme,  a square  inch  of  thin 
lemon-rind,  a blade  of  mace,  three  pepper- 
corns, and  a quart  of  cold  water.  Cover  closely, 
and  simmer  gently  till  the  stock  is  strong 
and  good.  Strain  the  liquor  through  a napkin 
laid  in  a sieve,  and  when  cold  free  it  entirely 
from  fat.  . Put  a tumblerful  into  a saucepan, 
and  let  it  boil.  Stir  into  it  a table-spoonful 
of  flour  which  has  been  mixed  to  a smooth 
paste  with  a little  cold  milk,  and  add  more  milk 
or  cream  to  make  it  equal  the  measure  of  the 
stock.  Stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire  till  it  is 
white  and  thick,  and  add  pepper  and  salt  if 
required.  If  the  sauce  is  to  be  poured  over 
cold  poultry,  it  should  be  made  thick  enough 
to  adhere  to  the  birds : therefore,  less  stock 
should  be  used  for  the  sauce,  with  a little  more 
flour  and  cream.  When  more  convenient,  the 
veal  may  be  omitted,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
gelatine  may  be  used  instead.  The  liquor  in 
which  poultry,  veal,  or  rabbits  have  been  boiled 
is  excellent  for  making  white  sauce.  Time  to 
simmer  the  stock,  about  two  hours ; to  simmer 
the  sauce,  a few  minutes.  Probable  cost,  6d.,  if 
made  with  milk.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six 
persons. 

White  Sauce  for  Vegetables.— Put  a 

pint  of  stock  made  from  bones  into  a saucepan 
with  an  inch  of  lemon-rind,  half  a blade  of 
mace,  and  six  peppercorns.  Let  it  simmer  for 
half  an  hour,  then  strain  it.  Mix  a table- 
spoonful of  corn-flour  smoothly  with  a little 
cold  milk.  Stir  this  into  the  stock,  and  also  a 
little  moro  milk  to  make  up  the  measure  to 
about  three-quarters  of  a pint.  Add  pepper 
and  salt  if  required.  Simmer  the  sauce,  stirring 
it  well,  for  about  five  minutes ; pour  it  out,  stir 
into  it  a small  piece  of  fresh  butter  until  it  is 
dissolved,  and  serve.  Time,  altogether)  one 
hour. 
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White  Sharp  Sauce.— Take  a little 
white  stock,  and  flavour  it  pleasantly  with  two 
or  threo  mushrooms,  a bunch  of  parsley,  and 
some  young  onions.  Strain  it,  thicken  with 
white  thickening,  and  boil  till  smooth.  Stir 
into  it  a little  tarragon  vinegar  to  flavour  it 
pleasantly,  and  add  salt  and  cayenne,  together 
with  a small  proportion  of  cream,  and  just 
before  serving  stir  into  it  until  dissolved  a 
small  piece  of  fresh  butter.  When  a very  rich 
sauce  is  required,  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  one 
or  two  eggs  may  be  added.  Beat  the  eggs  in  a 
bowl.  Let  the  sauce  cool  a little,  then  stir  a 
table-spoonful  of  it  into  the  eggs,  and  add  the 
rest  gradually.  Stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire  for 
a minute  or  two,  but  on  no  account  allow  it  to 
boil ; then  serve. 

White  Soup. — The  meats  to  be  used  in 
making  stock  for  white  soup  are  veal,  fowls, 
rabbits,  and  calf’s  feet,  or  cow  heel.  White 
soups  may  be  thickened  with  white  roux, 
rice,  ground  rice,  arrowroot,  macaroni,  tapioca, 
vermicelli,  pearl  barley,  &c.,  and  boiling  cream 
or  milk  should  be  added.  Half  milk  and  half 
stock  is  a good  proportion  for  white  soups, 
and  the  peculiar  seasoning  and  flavouring  must 
be  particularly  attended  to.  It  is  a good 
plan  to  keep  a separate  stock-pot  for  the  pre- 
paration of  white  soups. 

White  Soup  (another  way). — Take  three 
pints  of  good  white  stock  entirely  free  from  fat 
and  sediment,  put  it  into  a stewpan,  and  let  it 
heat  gently.  Blanch  two  ounces  of  sweet 
almonds,  and  pound  them  to  a paste  in  a marble 
mortar  with  a little  water  to  keep  them  from 
oiling.  Mince  and  pound  with  them  a slice  of 
dressed  veal  or  fowl,  and  add  a table-spoonful 
of  stale  bread-crumbs  and  a small  blade  of  mace 
finely  powdered.  When  the  mixture  is  smooth, 
stir  it  very  gradually  into  a pint  of  cream,  and 
add  a pint  of  the  stock ; put  into  it  an  inch  of 
thin  lemon-rind,  and  simmer  over  the  fire  for 
a few  minutes.  Stir  into  it  as  much  of  the 
stock  as  will  make  it  of  the  thickness  of  cream, 
and  simmer  the  soup  gently  for  half  an  hour. 
Remove  the  lemon-rind,  and  serve  the  soup 
with  toasted  sippets.  If  liked,  arrowroot,  ground 
rice,  or  common  flour  may  be  used  instead  of 
the  almonds ; and,  when  cream  cannot  be  had, 
new  milk  mixed  with  the  yolks  of  eggs  may  be 
used  instead.  The  egg  should  be  beaten  in  the 
soup  tureen ; it  should  be  mixed  with  a table- 
spoonful of  the  milk,  the  rest  of  the  milk 
(boiling)  should  be  added  gradually,  and  the 
soup  poured  in.  By  increasing  the  quantities 
and  preserving  the  proportions,  a larger  quan- 
tity of  soup  may  bo  made.  Time  to  simmer  the 
thickening  in  the  soup,  half  an  hour.  Suf- 
ficient for  eight  or  nine  persons. 

White  Soup  (another  way).  — Take  two 
quarts  of  good,  nicely-flavoured  white  stock, 
entirely  free  from  fat  ( see  Stock,  White,  for 
Soups  and  Sauces) ; put  it  into  a stewpan,  and 
let  it  boil  up.  Mix  four  tablo-spoonfuls  of  corn- 
flour to  a smooth  thin  pasto  with  a little  cold 
milk.  Stir  this  into  tho  boiling  stock,  let  it 
boil,  then  draw  it  back,  and  lot  it  simmer 
gently,  stirring  all  tho  timo,  for  seven  minutes. 
Season  the  soup  with  pepper  and  salt,  stir  into 


it  a pint  of  boiling  cream  or  milk,  and  serve 
very  hot.  Time,  with  the  stock  already  made, 
about  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  if  made  with 
cream,  and  with  stock  costing  Is.  per  quart,  4s. 
Sufficient  for  ten  or  twelve  persons. 

White  Soup  (another  way).— Take  a 
knuckle  of  veal,  two  calf’s  feet,  two  anchovies, 
a slice  of  ham,  two  heads  of  celery,  threo  onions 
a few  sweet  herbs,  a few  peppercorns,  and  one 
ounce  of  sweet  almonds  blanched  and  beat  fine. 
Stew  all  over  a slow  fire  with  the  requisite 
quantity  of  water,  taking  off  the  scum  as  it 
rises.  Strain  the  liquor  off,  and  when  put  upon 
the  fire  next  day  to  boil  add  to  it  two  ounces  of 
vermicelli.  Just  before  it  is  sent  to  table,  put 
in  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  give  it  a gentle 
boil. 

White  Soup  (another  way).— Into  six 
quarts  of  water  put  a knuckle  of  veal,  one  large 
fowl  cut  into  quarters,  a pound  of  lean  ham, 
half  a pound  of  rice,  two  anchovies,  a few 
peppercorns,  two  or  three  onions,  a bundle  of 
sweet  herbs,  and  three  or  four  heads  of  celery. 
Stew  all  together  till  the  soup  becomes  suffi- 
ciently strong,  then  strain  it  through  a hair  sieve 
into  an  earthen  pot ; after  standing  all  night, 
take  off  the  fat,  and  pour  the  soup  clear  off  into 
a stewpan,  and  put  into  it  half  a pound  of 
almonds  beat  very  smooth,  boil  a short  time, 
and  run  the  soup  through  a lawn  sieve;  then 
put  in  a pint  of  cream  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
Serve  hot. 

Whit©  Soup  (a  la  Rcine). — Roast  a fowl, 
pick  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  free  it  from  skin 
and  sinew,  mince  a pound  of  it  to  a smooth 
paste,  moistening  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
stock  and  a slice  of  fresh  butter.  Have  ready 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  Carolina  rice  which 
has  been  boiled  gently  tiff  tender  in  three  pints 
of  white  stock.  Put  it  into  the  mortar,  and 
pound  it  with  the  other  ingredients.  Put  the 
pulp  into  a stewpan,  moisten  with  two  pints 
of  white  stock,  and  rub  it  through  a fine  sieve. 
Heat  it  again  in  the  stewpan,  and  when  it  is 
quite  hot  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  stir 
into  it  half  a pint  of  boiling  cream,  and  servt. 
immediately.  The  stock  for  this  soup  may  be 
made  by  stewing  the  bones  and  trimmings  of 
the  fowl  with  a slice  of  lean  veal,  a largo 
carrot,  a few  sticks  of  celery,  and  an  onion.  If 
liked,  a dessert- spoonful  of  gelatine  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  veal.  Time,  altogether,  three  to 
four  hours.  Probable  cost,  5s.  lOd.  for  this 
quantity,  supposing  the  fowl  to  cost  3s.  6d. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  eight  persons. 

White  Soup,  Economical.— Take  a 
quart  of  nicely-flavoured  stock  made  from 
the  bones  of  veal.  The  liquor  in  which  veal, 
mutton,  or  chickens  have  been  boiled  will 
answer  cxcellontly  for  the  purpose.  Before 
being  used  it  must  be  simmered  for  an  hour 
with  tho  flavouring  ingredients  mentioned 
below.  Lot  tho  stock  boil ; then  stir  into  it  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  corn-flour  which  has  beer, 
mixed  to  a smooth  thin  paste  with  a little  cold 
milk.  Draw  it  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  let  it 
simmer  gently,  stirring  all  the  time,  for  seven 
minutes.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Put 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  into  the  soup  tureen,  beat  i 
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with  a table-spoonful  of  milk,  and  stir  in  gradu- 
ally half  a pint  of  boiling  milk;  add  tho  stock, 
and  serve  immediately.  When  veal  bones  or 
cold  meat  liquor  are  not  at  hand,  take  one 
pound  of  tho  scrag  end  of  a neck  of  veal,  and  a 
slice  of  thin  lean  ham,  or  a piece  of  bacon-rind 
which  has  been  scalded  and  scraped ; put  them 
into  a stewpan  with  a small  carrot,  a turnip, 
one  large  onion,  a blade  of  mace,  a bunch  of 
parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  and  four  pepper- 
corns. Pour  over  the  ingredients  half  a gallon 
of  cold  water,  let  the  liquor  boil,  skim  care- 
fully, then  draw  it  back,  and  simmer  gently 
till  it  is  strong  and  good.  Strain  it,  and  when 
cold,  free  it  entirely  from  fat,  and  it  will  be 
ready  for  being  converted  into  white  soup.  Time 
to  simmer  the  stock,  three  hours.  Probable  cost 
of  the  scrag  end  of  the  neck  of  veal,  7d.  or  8d. 
per  pound.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

White  Soup,  Family Take  four 
pounds  of  the  knuckle  of  veal  and  one  pound 
of  lean  ham,  put  them  into  a stewpan,  pour 
over  them  three  quarts  of  water,  and  add 
an  onion  stuck  with  a clove,  a bunch  of  parsley, 
a small  sprig  of  thyme,  half  a bay-leaf,  a 
small  blade  of  mace,  the  thin  rind  of  a quar- 
ter of  a small  lemon,  and  eight  peppercorns. 
Let  the  liquor  boil,  skim  carefully,  draw  it 
to  the  side,  and  simmer  gently  till  the  meat 
is  tender.  Take  up  the  veal,  and  serve  it 
separately  with  parsley  sauce.  Strain  the 
liquor,  and  when  cold,  free  it  entirely  from 
fat.  When  it  is  wanted,  put  it  into  a stewpan 
and  let  it  boil;  mix  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
arrowroot  to  a smooth  paste  with  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  cream,  add  half  a pint  of  new 
milk,  and  stir  this  into  the  soup.  Let  it 
simmer  for  ten  minutes,  season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  serve  immediately.  Time,  two 
hours  to  stew  the  veal.  Probable  cost  of  veal, 
5d.  or  6d.  per  pound.  Sufficient  soup  for  ten  or 
twelve  persons. 

White  Soup,  Portable.— Procure  as  fine 
a leg  of  veal  as  can  be  got,  remove  the  whole 
of  the  skin  and  fat,  chop  in  pieces  two  dozen 
fowls’  feet,  wash  them  well,  put  them  into  a 
large  iron  kettle  with  three  gallons  of  water, 
stew  until  the  meat  is  tender  enough  to  separate, 
cover  down  close,  and  stew  for  eight  hours ; 
take  a tea-cup  and  fill  it  with  the  soup ; set  it 
where  it  can  quickly  cool.  If  when  cold  it  is 
hard  enough  to  cut  with  a knife,  strain  through 
a sieve  and  remove  all  the  fat,  pour  into  cups 
the  clear  jelly,  put  them  into  a stewpan  with 
boiling '/a ter  until  they  are  like  glue;  let 
thorn  cool,  and  when  nearly  cold  run  a ring 
round  them  and  turn  them  on  a piece  of  now 
flannel;  it  will  draw  all  the  moisture  out  of 
them  : turn  them  in  seven  hours,  and  continue 
until  they  are  quite  hard.  Put  them  in  tin 
canisters  in  a dry  place.  When  any  is  re- 
quired, cut  a piece  about  the  size  of  a walnut, 
pour  a pint  of  boiling  water  upon  it,  stir  until 
the  soup  is  dissolved,  season  with  salt ; it  will 
make  a basin  of  strong  broth.  If  for  soup, 
steep  somo  vermicelli  in  water,  boil  it,  then  to 
one  cake  of  the  soup  pour  one  pint  of  water. 
If  two  quarts  or  four  pints  of  soup  are  required, 
take  four  cakes  of  the  soup,  and  when  molted, 
set  it  over  the  fire  and  simmer,  pour  it  into  a 


soup-tureen,  add  thin  slices  of  bread  ver) 
lightly  toasted,  and  upon  them  the  vermicelli ; 
season  to  taste. 

White  Stock  for  Sauces  and  Soups 

(to  make  a largo  quantity) . — Take  a largo  stew- 
pan perfectly  tinned,  butter  it  well,  and  line 
the  bottom  with  thin  slices  of  lean  ham.  Lay 
upon  these  some  lean  veal  cut  into  pieces 
about  two  inches  square,  and  also  any  bones 
and  trimmings  of  veal  or  poultry  there  may 
be  ; an  old  hen  will  be  a valuable  addition. 
Pour  in  as  much  stock  as  will  cover  the  meat, 
cover  the  stewpan,  and  boil  the  liquor  quickly 
till  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  gum.  Draw  it 
back  before  it  can  acquire  any  colour,  and  fill 
the  stewpan  with  common  stock.  Add  a hand- 
ful of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay-leaf,  two 
onions,  each  stuck  with  three  cloves,  half  a 
blade  of  mace,  and  a few  peppercorns.  Sim- 
mer the  stock  gently,  carefully  removing  the 
scum  as  it  rises,  for  about  two  hours,  strain 
through  a sieve,  and  put  it  aside  till  cold. 
Remove  the  fat  from  the  top,  and  pour  the 
liquor  off  free  from  sediment  before  using  it. 
When  filling  up  the  stewpan  it  should  be 
remembered  that  a quart  of  stock  should  be 
allowed  for  each  pound  of  veal  and  fowl  com- 
bined. 

White  Wine  Jelly  (Calf’s-foot  Stock). 
— Take  one  quart  of  cold  calf’s-foot  stock 
entirely  free  from  fat  and  sediment,  and 
measured  whilst  hot.  Put  it  into  a saucepan 
with  the  thin  rind  of  a small  fresh  lemon,  the 
strained  juice  of  two  lemons,  six  ounces  of 
roughly-pounded  sugar,  and  the  well-whisked 
whites  and  crushed  shells  of  two  fresh  eggs. 
Mix  all  well  together ; then  put  the  sauce- 
pan on  a gentle  fire,  and  whisk  its  contents 
thoroughly  till  the  liquor  rises  high  in  the 
pan.  Stop  whisking  at  once,  put  the  lid  on 
the  saucepan,  and  let  it  stand  by  the  side 
of  the  fire  for  twenty  minutes,  to  let  the 
impurities  harden  and  form  a crust.  Wring 
a jelly-bag  out  of  boiling  water,  pour  the 
contents  of  the  saucepan  into  it,  and  without 
squeezing  the  bag  let  the  liquor  run  through  it. 
If  it  is  not  clear,  pour  it  through  a second  and 
even  a third  time;  but  this  should  not  be  done 
unless  it  is  necessary,  as  it  wastes  the  jelly. 
When  it  is  quite  clear,  stir  into  it  from  a quarter 
to  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  white  wine, 
according  to  taste.  Pour  the  jelly  into  moulds 
which  have  been  soaked  in  cold  water,  and  let 
it  stand  in  a cool  place  till  stiff.  If  the  jelly  is 
to  be  served  in  glasses,  pour  it  into  a shallow 
dish,  and  when  cold,  take  it  up  with  a des- 
sert-spoon and  put  it  into  the  glasses.  If 
the  calf  s-foot  stock  is  not  very  firm,  or  if  tho 
weather  is  warm,  soak  from  a quarter  to  half  an 
ounce  of  gelatine  or  isinglass  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  cold  water  for  an  hour.  Stir  into 
this  a cupful  of  boiling  water,  and  add  the 
liquor  to  the  calf’s-foot  stock.  Time  to  boil 
the  jelly,  twenty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  ex- 
clusive of  the  wine  and  without  isinglass,  Is.  Sd. 
Sufficient  for  a quart  of  jolly. 

White  Wine  Jelly  made  with  Isin- 
glass or  Gelatine. — Soak  an  ounce  of  isin- 
glass or  gelatino  in  as  much  cold  water  as  will 
cover  it  for  an  hour.  Pour  upon  it  three- 
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quarters  of  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  stir  it 
until  dissolved.  Lot  it  got  cold;  then  add  as 
much  white  wine  as  will  make  up  the  quan- 
tity to  ono  quart.  Sherry  or  marsala  wine  may 
bo  used,  or  a mixture  of  sherry  and  good  raisin 
wino.  Put  it  cold  into  a delicately  clean  sauce- 
pan with  the  thin  rind  und  strained  juice  of  two 
fresh  lornons,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  roughly- 
powdorod  sugar,  and  the  well-whisked  whites 
and  crushed  shells  of  two  eggs.  Beat  the  mix- 
turo  briskly  for  a minute  or  two,  put  it  on  the 
fire,  and  whisk  it  vigorously  until  it  rises  high 
in  the  pan.  Put  the  lid  on,  draw  the  pan  back, 
in  order  that  it  may  form  a crust.  Lift  it 
from  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  to  settle  for  ten 
minutes.  Wring  a jelly-bag  out  of  boiling- 
wator,  pour  the  contents  of  the  saucepan  into  it, 
and  let  it  run  through  till  clear.  Be  careful 
not  to  squeeze  the  jelly-bag,  as  this  would 
make  'the  jelly  thick.  Pour  the  jelly  into  a 
quart  mould  or  into  two  pint  moulds  which 
have  been  soaked  in  cold  water,  and  keep  it  in 
a cool  place  till  wanted ; turn  it  out  upon  a 
glass  dish  and  serve.  If  it  is  to  be  put  into 
glasses,  pour  it  into  a shallow  dish,  let  it  remain 
until  stiff,  and  before  serving  take  it  up  in  a 
dessert-spoon  and  put  it  into  the  glasses.  Time 
to  boil  the  jelly,  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Proba- 
ble cost,  Is.,  exclusive  of  the  wine.  Sufficient 
for  a quart  of  jelly. 

White  Wine  Negus.— Extract  the  juice 
from  the  peel  of  a lemon  by  rubbing  loaf 
sugar  upon  it,  or  cut  the  peel  of  a lemon 
very  thin  and  pound  it  in  a mortar ; cut  two 
lemons  into  thin  slices,  add  four  glassfuls 
of  calf’s-foot  jelly  in  a liquid  state,  and  small 
quantities  of  cinnamon,  mace,  cloves,  and  all- 
spice. Put  the  whole  into  a jug,  pour  one 
quart  of  boiling  water  upon  it,  cover  the  jug 
closely,  let  it  stand  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then  add  a bottle  of  boiling  white  wine ; grate 
half  a nutmeg  into  it,  stir  it  well  together,  and 
sweeten  to  taste. 

White  Wine  Sauce  for  Sole.— First 
boil  a large  sole  in  the  white  wine.  To  do  this, 
cleanse  and  trim  the  sole,  and  put  it  into  a 
shallow  fish  kettle  just  large  enough  to  hold 
it.  Skin  a small  onion,  and  cut  it  into  dice; 
sprinkle  it  over  the  fish,  and  add  a little  salt, 
a small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  six  peppercorns, 
and  one  clove.  Pour  over  the  sole  as  much 
French  whito  wine  as  will  cover  it,  and  let  it  boil 
gently  till  done  enough.  Strain  the  liquor,  put 
it  into  a small  saucepan,  place  it  by  the  side  of 
the  fire,  and  stir  into  it,  gently  and  gradually, 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to 
thicken,  take  it  from  the  fire  and  pour  it  over 
the  fish.  Time  to  boil  the  sole,  according  to 
size. 

Whiting. — The  whiting,  when  fresh,  is 
an  excellent  and  dolicato  fish,  fight,  tender, 
and  easy  of  digestion.  It  may  bo  caught  on 
different  parts  of  the  coast  all  tho  year  round, 
but  is  to  bo  had  in  perfection  during  tho  winter 
months.  It  docs  not  keep  well.  Whitings  are 
occasionally  caught  which  weigh  several  pounds, 
but  as  a general  rulo  they  do  not  weigh  more 
than  a pound  and  a half.  Tho  best  whitings  in 
point  of  flavour  aro  those  which  are  about  nine 
inches  long.  It  is  contrary  to  law  to  take  tho 


fish  when  it  is  less  than  six  inches  long.  Whit- 
ings are  occasionally  boiled,  but  they  are  best 
when  fried  or  broiled.  It  is  usual  before  frying 
tho  fish  to  skin  it,  and  fasten  tho  tails  through 
the  eye-holes. 

Whiting  (au  Gratin).— Butter  a baking- 
dish,  and  sprinkle  over  it  some  grated  bread- 
crumbs and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Moisten 
these  with  a glass  of  white  wine,  and  add  a 
table-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup  and  a tea- 
spoonful  of  anchovy.  Place  the  whiting  in  the 
efish,  and  strew  all  about  it  two  tea-spoonfuls  of 
finely-chopped  mushrooms,  and  one  of  parsley 
and  shallot.  Cover  the  surface  of  the  fish  with 
brown  bread-crumbs,  and  put  it  in  the  oven  till 
it  is  done  enough.  Take  it  up  carefully  with  a 
fish  slice,  put  it  on  a dish,  and  serve  with  tho 
sauce  poured  over  it.  If  not  sufficiently  browned, 
a salamander  or  red-hot  shovel  may  be  held 
over  it  for  a minute  or  two.  Sometimes  the  fish 
is  filleted  and  prepared  in  this  way.  Time  to 
bake  the  fish,  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost  of 
whitings,  4d.  to  8d.  each.  Sufficient,  one  for 
each  person. 


WHITING. 


Whiting  (au  Gratin). — Another  way. — 
Take  two  full-sized  whitings,  empty,  scrape, 
cleanse,  and  wipe  them,  then  make  deep  inci- 
sions on  each  side  with  a sharp  knife  to  the 
depth  of  a quarter  of  an  inch.  Butter  a shallow 
fiish  thickly;  sprinkle  upon  it  a little  pepper 
and  salt  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  fine  bread- 
raspings.  Put  in  the  whitings,  sprinkle  these 
with  pepper  and  salt,  pour  gently  over 
them  one  to  two  glassfuls  of  French  light  wine, 
and  lay  upon  the  fish  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
finely-minced  mushrooms  mixed  with  a table- 
spoonful  of  parsley.  Melt  an  ounce  of  butter, 
pour  it  over  the  fish,  sprinkle  two  tabic-spoon- 
fuls of  bread-raspings  on  the  top,  and  bake  the 
whitings  in  the  oven.  Send  a cut  lemon  only  to 
tablo  with  tho  fish.  If  it  is  preferred  that  the 
wino  should  not  be  used,  three  or  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  pale  veal  gravy  may  be  substituted 
for  it.  Time  to  bake  the  whitings,  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutos.  Probable  cost,  4d.  to  8d.  each. 
Sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Whiting  (au  Gratin). — Another  way.— 
After  having  scaled,  emptied,  and  washed  tho 
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whitings,  wipe  them  clean.  Preserve  the  liver. 
Take  a silver  dish  if  you  have  one,  if  not,  a 
baking-pan.  Rub  the  bottom  over  with  butter, 
and  sprinkle  it  with  parsley  and  mushrooms 
chopped  very  fine,  over  which  lay  the  whitings. 
Then  take  some  rasps  of  bread  that  are  not 
burnt,  and  sprinkle  them  over  the  whitings, 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg ; then 
again  dust  them  over  with  sweet  herbs,  namely, 
parsley  and  mushrooms,  chopped  very  fine. 
(If  shallots  are  approved  of,  you  may  add  some.) 
Next  lay  small  lumps  of  butter  on  the  whit- 
ings ; pour  into  the  dish  a glassful  or  two  of 
white  wine,  a tea-spoonful  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing articles — essence  of  anchovieB,  cavice,  chili, 
■vinegar,  Harvey’s  sauce,  &c. — and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven.  The  whitings  will  be  done  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  size.  Serve  with  lemon- juice  and  no 
other  sauce.  This  is  a very  palatable  dish ; if 
there  is  too  much  sauce,  reduce  it  on  a stove, 
as  it  must  be  very  short,  it  being  called  “ au 
gratin  ” because  it  is  a short  sauce. 

Whiting  (aux  Fines  Herbes). — Clean  and 
skin  the  fish,  and  fasten  it  with  its  tail  in  its 
mouth.  Place  it  on  a dish,  season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  sprinkle  over  it  a tea-spoonful  of 
mixed  sweet  herbs  in  powder.  Lay  little  pieces 
of  butter  here  and  there  thickly  upon  it,  cover 
with  another  dish,  and  bake  in  a moderately- 
heated  oven  till  done  enough.  Turn  it  once  or 
twice  that  it  may  be  equally  cooked,  and  serve 
with  the  sauce  poured  over  it.  Time  to  bake 
the  fish,  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  4d.  to  8d.  each.  Sufficient,  one  whiting 
for  each  person. 

Whiting,  Baked.  — Cut  the  heads  off 
some  full-sized  whitings,  empty  them,  and 
cleanse  them  perfectly,  opening  them  for  the 
purpose  as  little  as  possible.  Dry  them, 
fold  them  in  a cloth,  and  leave  them  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Butter  a baking-dish,  and 
put  them  into  it  backs  downwards,  that  the 
sauce  may  cover  the  thickest  part  of  the  flesh. 
Sprinkle  salt  and  cayenne  upon  them,  and  put 
round  them  half  an  ounce  of  butter  kneaded 
with  a salt-spoonful  of  flour,  half  a tea-spoonful 
of  chili  vinegar,  a table-spoonful  of  port,  and  a 
small  pinch  of  powdered  mace  for  each  fish. 
Lay  a double  fold  of  oiled  paper  upon  the  dish, 
and  press  it  upon  the  fish.  Put  them  in  a 
gentle  oven,  and  bake  till  done  enough.  Take 
them  up  carefully  with  a fish  slice,  place  them 
on  a hot  dish,  pour  the  sauce  over,  and  serve 
very  hot.  Time  to  bake  the  fish,  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes.  Probable  cost,  4d.  to  8d.  each. 
Sufficient,  one  whiting  for  each  person. 

Whiting,  Boiled. — Whiting  plainly  boiled 
is  sometimes  recommended  for  invalids,  as  it  is 
considered  light  and  easy  of  digestion;  but  it  is 
insipid  food,  and  this  method  of  dressing  the 
fish  cannot  bo  recommended.  Large  whiting 
should  be  chosen  for  boiling.  Skin  the  fish,  and 
skewer  it  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth.  Put  it 
into  boiling  water  slightly  salted,  clear  off  the 
scum  frequently,  and  simmer  the  fish  till  the 
eyes  start  and  the  flesh  will  leave  tho  bone. 
Take  it  up  the  moment  it  is  done  enough. 
Drain  it,  remove  the  skewer,  put  tho  whiting 
•"n  a hot  dish  covered  with  a napkin,  garnish 


with  parsley,  and  send  melted  butter,  anchovy, 
shrimp,  parsley,  white,  or  Dutch  sauce  to  table 
with  it;  or,  if  preferred,  merely  mix  a little 
fresh  butter  lightly  with  the  flakes  of  the  fish. 
Time  to  boil,  from  five  to  eight  minutes,  no- 
cording  to  size.  Probable  cost,  4d.  to  8d.  each. 
Sufficient,  one  whiting  for  each  person. 

Whiting,  Broiled. — Wash  the  whiting  in 
salted  water,  and  be  careful  to  preserve  the 
liver,  as  it  is  by  some  considered  a delicacy. 
Dry  the  fish  thoroughly,  brush  it  over  with 
oil,  and  roll  it  in  flour.  Broil  it  over  a clear 
bright  fire.  Serve  on  a hot  dish,  either  with  a 
little  piece  of  butter  placed  upon  the  fish,  or 
with  melted  butter  or  parsley  sauce ; or,  better 
still,  with  a sauce  prepared  as  follows : — Beat 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  in  a gallipot,  and  put  with  it 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  water  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  tarragon  vinegar.  Put  the  galli- 
pot into  a saucepan,  and  surround  it  with  boil- 
ing water.  Place  it  on  the  fire,  stir  briskly 
for  a minute,  and  add  a little  pepper,  salt,  and 
grated  nutmeg,  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  pars- 
ley, and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  flour  which  has 
been  kneaded  into  two  ounces  of  butter.  Stir 
the  mixture  till  it  thickens,  work  in  a few 
drops  of  strained  lemon- juice,  and  serve.  The 
sauce  must  not  boil.  Time  to  broil  the  fish,  six 
to  twelve  minutes,  according  to  size.  If  liked, 
the  tarragon  vinegar  can  be  omitted,  and  the 
sauce  flavoured  entirely  with  lemon- juice. 

Whiting,  Broiled  (another  way). — 
Empty  the  whitings,  scale  them,  but  preserve 
the  liver,  which  is  very  delicate.  When  you 
have  washed  and  wiped  them  clean,  slit  the 
back  on  both  sides.  Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
with  a little  salt  and  pepper,  and  rub  some  of 
it  over  the  whitings  with  a brush.  Then  dip 
the  fish  into  crumbs  of  bread,  next  into  melted 
butter,  and  then  into  crumbs  of  bread  again. 
Broil  them  of  a fine  colour,  and  serve  up.  The 
sauce  is  to  be  sent  up  separately  in  a boat, 
whether  it  is  anchovy  sauce  or  melted  butter. 
It  is  to  be  sent  up  separately,  for  if  you  were 
to  pour  the  sauce  over  the  fish,  the  whiting 
would  not  prove  palatable,  and  the  sauce  would 
get  too  thick. 

Whiting,  Buckhorn.  — In  Cornwall, 
whitings  which  have  been  salted  and  dried  are 
sold  under  the  name  of  buckhorn. 

Whiting,  Choosing  of.  — Whitings 
should  be  procured  as  fresh  as  possible.  The 
goodness  of  the  fish  may  be  known  by  the 
firmness  of  its  flesh,  the  brightness  of  its  eyes, 
and  the  silvery  hue  of  its  appearance.  Codlings 
and  pollacks  are  frequently  sold  as  whitings. 
Tho  true  whiting  may  be  known  by  its  having 
no  barbel  under  its  chin,  by  the  under  jaw 
being  shorter  than  the  upper  one,  and  by  its 
tail  being  even  at  the  end.  In  point  of  flavour, 
those  are  the  best  whitings  which  are  about  nine 
inches  long. 

Whiting,  Curried.— Take  three  full-sized 
whitings.  Clean  and  skin  tho  fish,  fillet  thorn 
neatly,  and  cut  the  fillets  into  pieces  about 
throe  inches  in  length.  Skin  two  onions  and 
cut  them  into  dice.  Put  them  into  a frying- 
pan  with  a little  fat,  place  them  on  tho  fire, 
and  turn  them  about  till  soft.  When  they 
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have  Btoamod  a minute,  put  with  them  a sour 
apple  chopped  small.  Rub  the  onion  and  the 
apple  through  a Bieve.  Placo  the  pulp  in  a 
basin,  and  mix  smoothly  with  it  a table-spoon- 
ful of  curry  paste  or  powder,  a table-spoonful 
of  ground  rice,  and  as  much  nicely-flavoured 
stock  as  will  cover  the  fish.  Put  the  sauce  into 
a stewpan,  and  when  it  boils,  put  into  it  tho 
fillets  of  whiting.  Lot  them  boil  gently  till 
done  enough.  Put  them  carefully  on  a dish ; 
skim  the  sauce  and  pour  it  over  them,  and 
send  rice  boiled  for  curry  to  table  on  a separate 
dish.  If  liked,  a little  cream  may  be  added  to 
the  sauce  to  enrich  it,  and  if  it  is  not  sufficiently 
acid,  a little  lemon-j  uice  may  be  stirred  into  it. 
Time,  a few  minutes  to  boil  the  whitings. 
Probable  cost,  2s.  Sufficient  for  four  or  five 
persons. 

Whiting,  Fillets  of. — Empty  and  cleanse 
the  fish,  but  do  not  skin  them.  Pass  a knife 
from  the  tail  to  the  head,  and  take  off  the  flesh 
'.•lose  to  the  bone.  Divide  the  fillets  into  halves 
crosswise,  trim  them  neatly,  fold  them  in  a soft 
cloth,  and  leave  them  for  awhile  that  they 
may  be  perfectly  dried.  Season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  sprinkle  a little  oil  and  vinegar  over 
them,  dip  them  in  beaten  white  of  egg,  flour 
them  well,  and  fry  in  hot  fat  till  they  are 
crisp  and  lightly  browned.  Drain  them,  press 
them  in  white  blotting-paper  to  free  them  from 
fat,  and  place  in  a circle  on  a hot  dish,  and 
serve  with  melted  butter,  or  with  parsley,  an- 
chovy, shrimp,  ravigote,  piquant,  or  oyster 
sauce.  The  last-named  sauce,  if  made  very 
thick  and  white,  may  be  served  in  the  centre  of 
the  fillets.  Time  to  fry  the  fillets,  five  minutes 
or  more.  Probable  cost  of  whiting,  4d.  to  8d. 
each.  Sufficient,  one  small  whiting  for  each 
person. 

Whiting,  Fillets  of  (another  way).— 
After  having  scaled,  emptied,  and  washed  the 
whitings,  take  up  the  fillets.  Pare  them  nicely 
on  both  sides  without  damaging  the  skin.  Cut 
each  fillet  in  two  pieces  of  an  equal  size,  and 
put  them  into  an  earthen  pan  with  a few  stalks 
of  parsley,  and  a few  shallots  shredded,  some 
salt,  pepper,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon;  stir  the 
whole  in  the  lemon-j  uice.  Let  it  steep  for 
about  three  hours.  Then  drain  the  fillets  on  a 
clean  towel.  Next  beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
so  that  they  may  stick  to  the  fillets.  Mix 
some  crumbs  of  bread  and  flour,  dip  the  fillets 
into  the  whites  of  eggs  and  in  the  crumbs  of 
bread  and  flour,  and  fry  the  whole  just  before 
they  are  wanted  in  very  hot  dripping,  that  they 
may  be  served  up  hot  with  white  sharp  sauce. 

Whiting  Forcemeat. — Skin  and  fillet 
two  or  three  whitings,  scrape  the  flesh  with  a 
spoon,  and  rub  it  through  a wire  sieve.  To 
twelve  ounces  of  the  fish  thus  prepared  put 
half  a pound  of  panada  (see  Panada)  and  six 
ounces  of  fresh  buttor.  Season  the  mixture 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg,  mix  the 
ingredients  thoroughly,  and  add  gradually  three 
whole  eggs  and  the  yolks  of  two.  Poach  a 
small  quantity  of  the  forcemeat  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  it  is  firm,  yet  light  and  delicately 
fla  voured.  If  too  stiff,  mix  a little -cream  with 
it.  Keep  it  on  ice  till  required. 


Whiting  Forcemeat,  Boudins  of.— 

Prepare  some  whiting  forcemeat  according  to 
tho  instructions  already  given.  Roll  out  the 
forcemeat  on  the  table  in  the  form  of  oval 
cutlets  two  inches  and  a half  long,  one  inch  and 
a half  wide,  and  one  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick.  Lay  these  on  strips  of  oiled  paper 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  cutlets. 
Make  a hollow  in  the  centre  of  each  boudin 
the  size  of  a farthing  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  deep.  Three-parts  fill  this  with  shrimps, 
mussels,  or  oysters,  cut  into  small  dice  and 
mixed  in  some  very  stiffly-reduced  allemande 
sauce.  Clover  the  sauce  entirely  with  forcemeat. 
A quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  boudins  are  to 
be  served,  drop  them  carefully  into  some  hot 
but  not  boiling  water  slightly  salted,  and 
simmer  gently  till  the  forcemeat  is  set.  Drain 
them,  dish  them  in  a circle  on  a hot  dish,  pour 
over  them  some  allemande  or  ravigote  sauce,  and 
serve.  By  way  of  variety,  instead  of  poaching 
the  boudins,  brush  them  over  with  egg,  roll 
them  in  bread-crumbs,  and  broil  over  a clear 
but  not  too  fierce  fire.  Dish  them  in  a circle, 
and  serve  with  clear  gravy  flavoured  with 
lemon-juice. 


Whiting,  Fried.— Clean,  skin,  and  dry 
the  fish  thoroughly  in  a soft  cloth.  If  they 
are  not  perfectly  dried,  the  egg  and  bread- 
crumbs will  not  adhere  to  them.  Turn  the 
tail  of  each  one  round  and  fasten  it  between 
the  jaws  by  means  of  a small  skewer.  Brush 
the  fish  over  with  lightly-beaten  egg,  and 
cover  with  fine  bread-crumbs  mixed  with  a 
little  flour.  Fry  in  plenty  of  hot  fat  till 
they  are  done  through  and  lightly  browned; 
drain  and  dry  them  well,  and  serve  on  a 
dish  covered  with  a napkin.  Garnish  with 
parsley.  Send  anchovy  or  shrimp  sauce  to 
table  in  a tureen.  Small  fried  whitings  are 
frequently  used  to  garnish  large  fish,  such  as 
turbot  and  cod.  The  whiting,  if  very  large, 
should  be  split  open,  crumbed,  and  fried  flat, 
or  they  may  be  filleted,  rolled,  and  fried. 
Time  to  fry  small  whitings,  about  six  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  4d.  each.  Sufficient,  one  for 
each  person. 

Whiting,  Fried,  Economical.  — 

Empty,  cleanse,  scrape,  and  wipe  tho  whitings 
without  skinning  them,  and  score  them  on  each 
side  to  the  depth  of  a quarter  of  an  inch  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Dip  tho  fish  in  milk,  flour  it  well, 
and  fry  it  in  fat  till  crisp  and  lightly  browned. 
Drain  it,  serve  on  a hot  dish  covered  with  a 
napkin,  and  send  anchovy,  shrimp,  or  ravigote 
sauce  to  table  with  it.  Time,  about  six  minutes 
to  fry  the  fish. 


Whiting,  Hot  Pie  of  Fillets  of 

Dareme’s  recipe). — Take  tho  fillets  of  trflecn 
nail  whitings,  wash  and  trim  them  without 
iking  off  the  skins.  Season  highly  with  salt, 
epper,  and  nutmeg.  Spread  thinly  over  them 
forcemeat  of  crayfish,  with  truffles  of  musli- 
)0ms ; roll  up  the  fillet  (beginning  at  the  small 
ad)  quite  round.  When  thus  prepared,  spread, 
mie  of  the  same  forcemeat  at  the  bottom  aim 
dos  of  the  pie;  place  upon  it  ten  of  the  h nets 
pright,  which  should  thus  cover  the  bottom , 
our  upon  them  two  spoonfuls  of  butter  scarcelj 
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melted,  and  place  two  more  layers  of  the  fillets 
(ten  in  each),  and  pour  two  or  more  spoonfuls 
of  butter  over  thorn,  with  two  bay-leaves  added. 
Finish  the  pie  in  the  usual  way,  and  bako  it  an 
hour  and  a quarter;  then  pour  ofl  at  the  time  of 
serving  all  the  fat,  and  mask  with  a ragofit  of 
carp-roes,  crayfish-tails,  mushrooms,  and  arti- 
choke-bottoms, with  a tomato  sauce  or  an 
Espagnole  with  lemon- juice. 


Whiting,  Paupiettes  of— Tillctthree 
or  four  full-sized  whitings.  Trim  the  fillets, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  spread  upon 
each  a little  whiting  forcemeat  ( see  Whiting 
Forcemeat).  Roll  them  round,  tie  securely 
with  twine,  and  wrap  them  in  strips  of 
oiled  paper.  Put  them  in  the  oven,  and  hake 
until  done  enough.  Remove  the  paper,  place 
the  paupiettes  upright  on  a dish,  put  upon 
the  top  of  each  a turned  mushroom  or  a bunch 
of  parsley,  pour  a little  lobster  sauce  round 
them,  and  serve.  Time  to  bake  the  paupiettes, 
about  half  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  4d.  to  8d. 
each.  Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 


Whiting  Pollack.— This  fish  is  not 
much  prized  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  com- 
mon near  the  shores  of  Britain  and  in  the 
Baltic,  and,  is  usually  about  the  size  of  a had- 
dock. The  flesh  is  rather  coarse. 


Whiting  Pout.  — The  whiting  pout, 
otherwise  known  as  the  bib,  the  brassy,  the 
bleus,  and  the  pout,  is  an  excellent  fish,  which 
is  not  so  highly  esteemed  as  it  deserves  to  be, 
possibly  because  it  may  be  purchased  in  the 
places  where  it  is  abundant  at  a trifling  cost.  It 
possesses  the  singular  power  of  inflating  the 
membrane  which  cover  the  eyes  and  other  parts 
of  the  head,  which,  when  thus  distended,  have 
the  appearance  of  bladders.  It  is  probably  from 
this  that  it  derives  its  name  of  pout.  It  is  a 
deeper  and  stouter  fish  than  the  whiting,  and 
its  flesh  is  firmer,  drier,  and  less  delicate.  It 
seldom  exceeds  twelve  inches  in  length.  It 
should  be  eaten  very  fresh,  and  may  be  cooked 
in  every  way  like  whiting.  It  is  improved  by 
being  salted  for  twelve  hours,  and  still  further 
improved  by  being  dried  in  a current  of  air. 
To  vary  the  flavour  of  the  fish,  slightly  smoke 
it  over  a wood  fire,  then  broil  it.  The  great 
Soyer  pronounced  this  fish  to  be  quite  equal  to 
the  red  mullet. 


W biting  Pudding. — Take  half  a pound 
of  the  flesh  of  cold  boiled  whiting  perfectly 
freed  from  skin  and  bone.  Pound  it  to  a 
smooth  paste,  soften  by  working  gradually 
into  it  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter  which  has 
been  beaten  to  cream,  and  add  three  ounces  of 
baked  flour,  a pinch  of  grated  lemon-rind, 
a little  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Mix 
the  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  bind  the 
mixture  together  with  the  yolks  of  four  and 
the  well-whisked  whites  of  throe  eggs.  Form 
the  pudding  to  a bolster  shape,  roll  it  in  oiled 
paper,  and  tio  it  in  a cloth.  Fasten  both  ends 
securely,  and  steam  it  over  fast-boiling  water. 
Turn  it  out  carefully,  serve  on  a hot  dish, 
and  send  good  white  sauce  nicely  flavoured 
with  lemon- juice  in  a tureen  to  table  with 
it.  Time  to  steam  the  pudding,  one  hour. 
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Probable  cost,  Is.,  without  tho  sauce.  Suf- 
ficient for  four  or  five  persons. 

Whiting  Quenelles.  — Prepare  somo 
whiting  forcemeat,  and  keep  it  upon  ico 
till  required  (see  Whiting  Forcemeat).  Take 
two  spoons  of  the  size  it  is  intended  the 
quenelles  should  be,  and  fill  one  of  them  with 
the  forcemeat.  Dip  the  other  spoon  into  boil- 
ing water,  remove  the  quenelle  with  it,  and 
put  it  in  a buttered  saucepan.  Repeat  until 
there  are  as  many  quenelles  as  are  desired. 
Pour  over  them  some  stock,  and  boil  them 
gently  till  firm.  Take  up  the  quenelles,  put 
them  into  a dish,  pour  a little  fish  sauce  round 
them,  and  serve.  Time  to  boil  the  quenelles, 
about  ten  minutes. 

Whiting,  Sauce  for.— Whitings  may  be 
served  with  plain  melted  butter,  or  with  shrimp, 
anchovy,  maitre  d’hotel,  piquant,  tomato,  ravi- 
gote,  white,  or  Dutch  sauce.  Sometimes  they 
are  sent  to  table  with  no  other  accompani- 
ment than  a cut  lemon. 

Whiting,  stewed.—  Skin,  cleanse,  and 
fillet  three  full-sized  whitings,  trim  the  fillets 
neatly,  and  divide  them  into  halves.  Season 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  lemon-rind, 
and  sprinkle  over  them  a pinch  of  powdered 
mixed  sweet  herbs.  Dissolve  a slice  of  fresh 
butter  in  a saucepan,  put  the  fish  into  it,  and 
let  them  simmer  gently  for  ten  minutes.  Pour 
a glass  of  sherry  over  them,  and  add  the  strained 
juice  of  half  a lemon.  Let  them  heat  three  or 
four  minutes.  Take  them  up  carefully,  put 
them  on  a dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  them. 
Serve  immediately.  Time,  a quarter  of  an 
hour  to  simmer  the  fish.  Probable  cost, 
whitings,  4d.  to  8d.  each.  Sufficient  for  three 
or  four  persons. 

Whiting,  Wholesomeness  of.— The 

whiting  is  very  tender  and  delicate ; it  possesses 
these  qualities  in  a greater  degree  than  any 
other  fish  which  our  coasts  afford.  It  is  not  a 
very  nutritive  food,  but  it  produces  no  stimu- 
lating action  on  the  system,  and  not  being  oily 
or  viscid  is  easily  digested,  and  therefore  well 
suited  to  delicate  stomachs,  and  to  patients 
labouring  under  various  complaints,  in  which 
the  daily  use  of  even  the  least  exciting  meat 
might  prove  injurious. 

Whiting  with  Caper  Sauce.— Cleanse, 
scrape,  and  dry  two  full-sized  whitings,  and 
score  them  on  both  sides  to  the  depth  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  with  a sharp  knife.  Sea- 
son with  pepper  and  salt,  lay  them  in  a 
buttered  baking-dish,  and  pom-  over  them  a 
large  wine-glassful  of  light  wine.  Put  them 
in  the  oven,  and  bake  gently  till  done 
enough.  Make  the  third  of  a pint  of  melted 
butter,  stir  into  it  the  liquor  from  the  fish, 
and  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  bruised  capers. 
Pour  it  over  the  fish,  and  serve.  Time  to  bake 
the  fish,  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probablo  cost, 
whitings,  4d.  to  8d.  each.  Sufficient  for  two  or 
throo  persons. 

Whiting  with  Herbs. — Tako  off  the 
heads  and  tails,  and  lay  tho  fish  in  a stowpan 
rubbed  well  with  butter,  with  a handful  o:; 
mir.ed  horbs  choppod  fine.  Sprinkle  with  melted 
butter  and  a glassful  of  white  wine.  When 
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half-boiled,  turn  tho  fish ; when  done  enough, 
take  them  out.  Add  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour  to  the  sauce,  let  it  thicken,  and  serve  tho 
fish  upon  it  with  tho  juice  of  a lemon. 

Whiting  with  Sweet  Herbs.— Clean, 
wash,  and  dry  five  large  whitings,  fill  the 
insides  with  quenelles  of  whiting,  and  lay  them 
in  a kettle  on  a strainer  well  buttered;  cover 
them  with  eight  ounces  of  fresh  butter  in  which 
you  have  mingled  salt,  pepper,  and  grated  nut- 
meg sufficient  for  their  seasoning.  Add  two 
nottles  of  chopped  mushrooms,  two  spoonfuls 
of  chopped  parsley,  a small  shallot  chopped 
and  blanched,  the' juice  of  a lemon,  and  half  a 
pint  of  chablis  wine.  Half  an  hour  before 
serving,  make  them  boil,  moistening  them  from 
time  to  time  with  their  liquor;  then  make  them 
simmer  gently  with  a little  fire  above  and  below. 
When  ready  to  serve,  drain  and  dish  them ; pour 
their  liquor  over  them,  and  send  to  table. 

Whiting  with  White-Wine  Sauce. 

— Cleanse,  scrape,  and  dry  two  full-sized 
whitings,  and  score  them  on  both  sides  to 
the  depth  of  a quarter  of  an  inch  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  pour  over  them  as  much  white  wine  as 
will  cover  them.  Place  them  in  the  oven,  and 
bake  gently  till  done  enough.  Knead  together 
in  a saucepan  over  the  fire  an  ounce  of  butter 
and  an  ounce  of  flour.  When  the  paste  is  quite 
smooth,  moisten  with  the  third  of  a pint  of 
water,  let  it  boil,  and  add  the  liquor  from  the 
baking-dish  and  a table-spoonful  of  chopped 
parsley.  Take  it  from  the  fire,  stir  into  it 
until  dissolved  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter, 
pour  it  over  the  fish,  and  serve.  Time  to  bake 
the  whitings,  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Probable 
cost,  4d.  to  8d.  each.  Sufficient  for  two  or 
three  persons; 

Whole-meal  Bread.— Brown,  composi- 
tion, or  whole-flour  bread  is  made  from  the 
ground  but  undressed  wheat,  and  therefore  con- 
tains the  bran  as  well  as  the  flour.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  suggested  that  as  the  bran  contained 
more  nitrogenised  matter  than  the  flour,  the 
whole  meal  must  be  more  nutritious  than  the 
finer  flour  alone.  But  that  opinion  is  now 
considerably  modified,  for  while  it  is  true  that 
the  whole  meal  (bran  and  fine  flour)  contains 
chemically  more  nutritive  matter  than  the  fine 
flour  alone,  yet  the  gritty  particles  that  are 
present  in  the  former  cause  an  unnatural  irrita- 
tion in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  lead  to  a 
quicker  evacuation  of  the  but  partially  digested 
and  absorbed  food.  This  explains  why  brown 
bread  possesses  laxative  properties,  and  why 
labourers  fed  on  it  consider  that  it  makes  them 
hungry  soon  again : thoy  feel  that  it  does  not 
last  in  tho  stomach,  and  consequently  think 
there  is  little  nourishment  in  it. 

Whole-meal  Bread,  to  Bake.— “ This 
broad,”  says  Miss  Acton,  “ is  composed  of  wheat 
ground  into  meal,  and  used  without  any  portion 

even  the  bran — being  taken  from  it ; and  it  is 

highly  recommended  by  somo  of  tho  first  scien- 
tific men  of  tho  present  day  as  containing  a larger 
amount  of  nourishment,  and  boing  more  easy 
of  digestion  than  that  which  is  made  with  fine 


flour  only,  because  it  is  now  ascertained  that 
the  bran  (which  was  formerly  considered  as 
altogether  unfit  for  food)  contains  in  reality 
more  gluten,  or  nutriment  of  the  best  kind,  than 
any  other  part  of  the  com ; and  it  is  stated  by 
a very  superior  writer  that  it  possesses  also  a 
peculiar  kind  of  ferment  which  has  the  jiroperLy 
of  dissolving  tho  bread  or  flour  with  which  it 
is  mixed,  and  rendering  it  more  easily  diges- 
tible in  the  stomach.  He  adds,  ‘ To  this  quality 
of  bran,  as  well  as  to  tho  nourishment  it  yields, 
are  to  be  ascribed  some  of  the  wholesome  quali- 
ties which  many  persons  have  recognised  in 
whole-meal  bread.’  Now  it  will  be  seen  that 


very  great  advantages  would  attend  the  general 
use  of  the  wheat  merely  reduced  by  grinding 
to  a proper  state  for  being  converted  easily 
into  bread,  which  is  more  strengthening  in  its 
nature  than  any  other,  and  therefore  of  more 
value  to  those  whose  toil  is  heavy  and  exhaust- 
ing ; and  which,  from  its  digestible  character, 
is  also  well  suited  to  persons  of  sedentary 
habits  and  to  invalids.  In  the  ordinary  processes 
which  the  com  undergoes  in  separating  its 
various  parts  there  is  always  considerable  loss, 
and  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  country 
would  be  materially  lessened  if  the  loss  were  in 
a great  measure  avoided  by  the  adoption  of 
whole-meal  bread.  There  would  soon  be  a per- 
ceptible difference  if  a firkin  of  it  only  were 
consumed  in  every  family  which  is  at  present 
supplied  entirely  with  that  made  with  fine 
wheaten  flour.  After  a time  it  would  be  pre- 
ferred by  the  eaters  generally  to  white  bread, 
and  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people,  who  now 
reject  with  disdain  every  form  of  brown  bread, 
would  gradually  lose  this  prejudice  against  it 
if  they  saw  it  commonly  adopted  for  consump- 
tion by  the  wealthy.  To  derive  from  whole- 
meal bread  all  the  advantages  which  it  will 
undoubtedly  yield,  the  following  points  should 
be  observed  : The  com  should  not  be  damped 
before  it  is  ground,  and  it  should  lie  over  for 
some  weeks,  and  be  kept  very  dry  after  the 
grinding  before  it  is  converted  into  bread. 
Quite  at  first  it  will  be  well  to  mix  a certain 
portion  of  flour  with  it  for  persons  who  are  not 
in  strong  health,  or  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
eat  brown  bread,  as  it  will  otherwise  occasion  a 
little  irritation  in  the  stomach  for  a few  days ; 
but  this  is  easily  avoided  by  using  it  only  in 
part  for  a time,  and  by  diminishing  at  each 
baking  the  proportion  of  flour  added  to  it.  In 
making  dough  with  the  whole  meal,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  absorbs  more  liquid  than  flour  does, 
and  requires  rather  more  yeast  to  render  it 
fio'ht,  or  a longer  time  to  rise.  It  should  not  be 
made  very  stiff,  or  it  will  be  too  dry  after  it  is 
baked,  yet  it  should  always  be  workable,  and 
not  stick  to  the  hands.  If  well  managed,  its 
flavour  will  be  peculiarly  sweet  and  agreeable. 
It  is  prepared  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
whito  bread.  Whole  meal,  one  gallon ; good 
flour,  one  gallon;  fresh  German  yeast,  two 
ounces  and  a half,  or  well-washed  beer  yeast, 
two  table-spoonfuls ; salt,  four  to  six  spoonfuls, 
or  one  ounce  to  one  and  a half ; warm  water, 
or  milk  and  water,  full  three  quarts,  do  rise 
from  ono  hour  to  ono  hour  and  a half. 
time,  or  until  it  in  evidently  quite  fight  , tlic 
second  time  about  on  hour.  To  be  well  baked 
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in  a moderately -heated  oven.  Or,  whole  meal, 
seven  pounds ; flour,  three  pounds  and  a half ; 
solid  beer  yeast,  three  large  dessert-spoonfuls, 
or  fresh  German  yeast,  nearly  two  ounces; 
liquid,  rather  more  than  four  pints  and  a 
quarter ; salt  as  above.  Or,  whole  meal,  one 
gallon  ; German  yeast,  one  ounce  and  a quarter 
in  summer,  one  ounce  and  a half  in  winter,  or 
solid  brewer’s  yeast,  three  dessert-spoonfuls; 
all  else  as  in  the  foregoing  recipe.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  about  an  ounce  or  a moderate- 
sized table-spoonful  of  salt  to  the  gallon  of  flour 
is  sufficient  to  remove  any  insipidity  of  flavour 
from  bread,  but  a larger  proportion  is  liked  by 
many  persons.  Not  only  will  a smaller  quan- 
tity of  yeast  be  required  in  summer  than  in 
very  cold  weather  for  the  fermentation  of 
dough,  but  the  liquid  used  in  making  it  will 
require  to  bo  less  warm  than  in  winter.  Ex- 
perienced breadmakers  recommend  that  it 
should  then  be  used  at  blood-heat  (98°). 

Wholesome-fare  Pudding.— This  fa- 
vourite bread-and-butter  pudding  may  be  thus 
made : — Cut  some  thin  slices  of  bread  and 
butter ; butter  a dish,  and  lay  slices  all  over  it. 
Strew  on  a few  currants  picked  and  washed 
clean,  a little  grated  nutmeg  and  cinnamon 
pounded  or  in  small  pieces ; then  a row  of 
bread  and  butter,  then  a few  currants  again, 
with  the  spice  as  before,  and  so  on,  till  the 
dish  is  full.  Sweeten  some  milk  according  to 
the  size  of  the  dish,  and  beat  up  three  eggs,  a 
little  salt,  and  a little  more  nutmeg  grated. 
Mix  them  all  together,  pour  it  over  the  bread, 
and  bake  it.  Three  rows  of  bread  and  butter 
are  sufficient  for  a dish  of  a moderate  size,  as  it 
swells  considerably.  Slices  of  bread  and  beef- 
suet  chopped  fine  will  answer  the  purpose  of 
bread  and  butter  for  a family  pudding.  Let  it 
stand  an  hour  after  the  milk  has  been  put  to 
it  before  it  is  put  into  the  oven.  More  eggs 
may  be  added,  and  cream  used  instead  of  milk, 
if  it  is  intended  to  be  very  rich.  Some  people 
put  a little  brandy  into  it. 

Whortleberry. — This  berry  sometimes 
goes  under  the  names  of  windberry,  bartleberry, 
and  bilberry.  It  grows  wild  in  great  abundance 
upon  our  heathy  commons  and  uncultivated 
hills.  It  is  also  plentiful  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe.  The  fruit  is  seldom  brought  to 
market,  but  it  is  much  relished  by  some  persons 
in  tarts  or  cream,  and  made  into  jellies.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  whortleberry ; the  purple 
arc  rather  larger  than  juniper-berries,  and  are 
covered  with  a fine  blue  or  purple  bloom,  like 
tho  bloom  of  plums.  They  are  seldom  culti- 
vated. This  little  berry  makes  an  excellent 
jelly,  being  treated  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  currant  jelly,  to  which,  in  flavour,  it  is  far 
superior.  It,  however,  requires  a pound  and  a 
half  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of  juice.  It  will  keep 
good  two  years,  and  if  properly  and  carefully 
made  be  better  tho  second  year  than  the  first. 

Whortleberry  Jam  (a  German  recipe). 
— Moisten  tho  sugar  with  wine,  and  boil  it  well. 
To  four  quarts  of  fruit  allow  two  pounds  of 
sugar  and  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  cinnamon. 
When  tho  sugar  boils  in  transparent  bubbles, 
throw  in  the  fruit,  and  keop  stirring  till  it  is  of 


a smooth  consistency  and  no  more  thin  juice 
collects  on  tho  top.  Sprinkle  in  the  cinnamor, 
just  before  it  is  done. 

Widgeon. — The  common  widgeon  is  plenti- 
ful in  Britain  during  winter.  The  flesh  is  good 
for  the  table.  The  American  widgeon  forms 
also  an  esteemed  food.  It  breeds  chiefly  in  the 
northern  parts  of  America,  and  is  common  in 
winter  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  and 
in  tho  rice-grounds. 

Widgeon,  Gravy  for.— Put  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  veal  stock  into  a saucepan  with  an 
inch  of  thin  lemon-rind,  three  leaves  of  basil, 
and  a thin  slice  of  onion.  Let  the  liquor  boil  a 
few  minutes,  and  strain  it.  Put  with  it  the 
clear  juice  of  a lemon  or  of  a Seville  orange, 
and  add  a glassful  of  port  and  a little  salt  and 
cayenne.  Send  it  to  table  very  hot.  Or 
dissolve  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter  in  a saucepan, 
stir  into  it  the  strained  juice  of  two  lemons, 
and  add  a little  salt  and  cayenne.  Send  the 
gravy  to  table  in  a tureen  and  very  hot.  Many 
cooks  score  the  breast  of  the  bird  deeply,  and 
pour  the  gravy  over  it ; but  this  plan  is  not  to 
be  recommended,  because  many  persons  prefer 
widgeon  without  gravy.  Sufficient  for  two 
birds. 

Widgeon,  Gravy  for  (another  way).— 
See  Orange  Gravy  for  Teal,  Widgeons,  &c. 

Widgeon,  Hashed. — Cut  the  best  parts 
of  the  widgeons  into  neat  pieces.  Place  them 
on  a dish,  cover  them  over,  and  place  them  in  a 
cool  pantry  till  wanted.  Put  the  carcases  and 
trimmings  of  the  birds  into  a small  saucepan 
with  the  remains  of  the  gravy  that  was  served 
with  them,  or,  failing  this,  with  a little  broth  or 
water.  Let  them  simmer  gently  till  the  liquor 
is  strong  and  good,  then  rub  the  gravy  with  the 
little  pieces  of  meat  that  have  fallen  from  the 
bones  through  a sieve.  Add  a wine-glassful  of 
sherry  to  the  sauce,  and  put  it  back  into  the 
saucepan  with  the  pieces  that  were  put  aside. 
Let  these  simmer  gently  till  they  are  warmed 
through.  Of  course  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  boil.  Arrange  them  on  toast  upon  a hot 
dish,  pour  the  gravy  over,  and  serve.  Time, 
about  half  an  hour  to  simmer  the  pieces. 

Widgeon,  Roasted.— Pub  tho  breast  of 
the  widgeon  with  the  liver  till  it  is  red.  Truss 
it  securely,  and  put  it  down  before  a clear 
fire.  Flour  it,  and  baste  frequently  till  done. 
Serve  on  toast  in  a dish,  and  send  the  gravy 
to  tabic  with  it.  It  is  generally  preferred  that 
a widgeon  should  bo  underdrossed.  If  liked, 
it  may  be  stuffed  with  the  liver  pounded  and 
mixed  with  a few  bread-crumbs,  a little  pepper, 
salt,  and  grated  lemon-rind,  and  bound  together 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Time  to  roast  the 
widgeon,  a quarter  of  an  hour ; if  liked  well 
done,  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  each.  Widgeon  are  seldom  offered  for 
sale.  Sufficient,  two  for  ? fish. 

Wiggs. — Put  half  a pin  ; of  warm  milk  to 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  fine  flour ; mix  in 
it  two  or  throe  spoonfuls  of  light  yeast.  Cover 
it  up,  and  set  it  before  tho  fire  an  hour,  in  order 
to  mako  it  rise.  Work  into  it  four  ounces  each 
of  sugar  and  butter;  make  it  into  cakes,  or 
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“ wiggs,”  with  as  little  Hour  as  possible  and  a 
few  caraway-seeds,  and  bako  thorn  quickly. 

Wilberforce  Pudding. — Mako  batter 
tho  same  as  for  a battor  pudding.  Butter  a 
baking-dish,  put  in  the  battor ; take  some 
apples,  rub  them  clean  with  a cloth,  take  out 
tho  stalk  and  blossom,  and  do  not  pare  them 
or  take  out  the  cores.  Put  them  in  the  batter, 
and  bako  in  a quick  oven.  If  the  apples 
are  pared  before  they  are  put  in  the  pudding 
thoy  mash  among  the  batter  as  soon  as  they 
are  hot,  and  make  the  pudding  soft ; but  when 
baked  whole  the  pudding  is  light,  and  eats 
very  well.  Use  butter  and  sugar  for  sauce. 

Wild  Boar.  — This  dish  is  prepared  and 
dressed  in  the  same  way  as  pork.  Generally 
the  flesh  of  the  wild  boar  is  cut  in  fillets  or 
cutlets,  or  in  slices,  which  are  laid  in  a stew- 
pan  with  butter,  chives,  parsley,  thymo,  basilic. 
When  the  slices  are  half  done  take  them  off, 
and  let  them  steep  in  their  own  gravy  a day 
and  a night;  then  fry  them,  and  serve  with 
pickled  gherkins. 


WILD  BOAR. 


Wild  Boar  Cutlets.— Take  the  under 
fillets  of  a wild  boar ; cut  them  into  slices 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  and  the  shape 
and  size  of  a cutlet.  Lay  these  in  an  earthen 
pan,  cover  with  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and 
white  wine,  and  add  a head  of  garlic  and  a 
little  salt.  Leave  them  for  a couple  of  hours 
or  longer;  drain,  and  dry  them  with  a soft 
cloth.  Sprinkle  over  them  a little  finely- 
chopped  parsley,  thyme,  and  sage,  and  fry  them 
in  butter  till  done  enough.  Take  them  up,  and 
pour  a little  of  the  marinado  into  tho  saucepan 
with  tho  butter.  When  it  is  quite  hot,  put  tho 
cutlets  in  a dish,  pour  tho  sauce  over,  and 
serve  garnished  with  slicod  gherkins.  If  pre- 
ferred, tho  cutlets,  instead  of  boing  friod,  may  be 
lardod  and  stewed  in  a very  small  quantity  of 
rich  gravy  glazed,  and  served  with  ltobort  sauco. 
Time  to  fry  the  cutlets,  fiftoon  to  twonty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  uncertain. 

Wild  Boar  Ham. — Take  a ham  that  has 
hung  for  ton  days  or  more,  singo  off  tho  bristles, 
wash  tho  ham  in  lukowann  water,  and  saw  off 


tho  bone  two  inches  below  tho  knuckle.  Put 
it  in  a marinade  made  of  equal  parts  of  vinegar 
and  water,  to  which  has  been  added  a tumbler- 
ful of  light  wine,  a bunch  of  sage,  and  a little 
salt  and  cayenne.  Let  it  remain  for  eight  days ; 
drain  it,  and  wipe  it  dry.  Cover  with  paper 
that  has  been  soaked  in  oil,  put  it  down  before 
a clear  fire,  and  baste  with  tho  marinado 
ovory  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  done  enough, 
take  off  tho  paper,  and  remove  the  rind. 
Brush  the  ham  over  with  liquid  glaze,  and 
put  it  in  the  oven  for  a short  time,  or,  if 
preferred,  instead  of  glazing  it,  cover  with 
bread-raspings.  Put  a paper  frill  round  the 
knuckle,  place  tho  ham  on  a dish,  and  send 
venison  sauce,  or  sauco  made  of  the  marinade 
boiled  with  a little  good  gravy  and  strained, 
served  in  a boat.  If  more  convenient,  the  rind 
may  be  removed  from  the  ham  at  first,  and  then 
it  need  lie  in  the  marinade  three  days  only. 
Wild-boar  hams  are  very  good  either  when 
dressed  fresh  or  after  they  have  been  cured 
and  smoked.  Time  to  roast  the  ham,  about 
three  hours.  Probable  cost,  uncertain. 

Wild  Boar,  Haunch  of,  with  Cherry- 
Sauce. — The  following  recipe  is  given  by  M. 
Dubois  in  his  “ Cosmopolitan  Cookery : ” — “ Get 
a quarter  of  young  wild  boar,  fresh  and  without 
rind  ; take  out  the  thigh-bone,  and  saw  off  the 
thin  end ; salt,  put  it  in  a kitchen  basin,  pom- 
over  a quart  of  cold  cooked  “ marinade  ” stock, 
let  it  macerate  for  two  or  three  days,  drain, 
wipe  it  on  a cloth,  and  put  it  into  a deep  roast- 
ing-pan  with  lard.  Cover  it  with  greased 
paper,  roast  it  in  the  oven  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  basting  often  with  the  fat;  then 
add  a few  spoonfuls  of  its  marinade,  and  cook 
half  an  hour  longer,  basting  with  its  own 
stock.  When  done  withdraw  the  roasting-pan 
from  the  oven,  drain  the  quarter,  and  spread 
on  its  surface  a thick  layer  of  black  bread- 
crumbs rasped,  dried,  pounded,  sifted,  and 
mixed  up  with  a little  sugar  and  cinnamon, 
then  moistened  with  red  wine,  but  only  just 
enough  to  give  it  a little  consistence.  Sprinkle 
over  the  layer  some  dry  bread-crumbs,  baste 
with  the  fat  of  the  roasting-pan,  into  which 
put  the  quarter  back,  and  keep  it  at  tho 
entrance  of  the  oven  for  twenty  minutes, 
basting  often.  When  ready  to  serve  take  it 
up,  put  a ruffle  on  the  bone,  dish  up,  and  serve 
separately  the  following  sauce  : — Cherry  sauce. 
Soak  in  water  two  handfuls  of  black  dry 
cherries,  as  commonly  sold  in  Germany — that 
is,  with  the  kernels ; pound  them  in  a mortar, 
dilute  with  a glassful  of  red  wine,  and  pom 
the  preparation  into  a sugar-pan.  Add  to  it  a 
piece  of  cinnamon,  two  cloves,  a little  salt,  and 
a piece  of  lomon-zest.  Let  tho  preparation 
boil  for  two  minutes,  and  thicken  it  with  a 
little  diluted  potato-flour ; draw  tho  pan  on 
the  side  of  the  tiro,  cover  it,  keep  it  there  for 
a quarter  of  an  horn,  and  pass  it  afterwards 
through  a sieve.  Tho  cooked  marinade  men- 
tioned above  is  prepared  thus: — First  of  all 
somo  choppod  roots  and  vegetables  must  bo 
friod  with  butter,  those  are  moistened  with 
common  vinegar,  in  quantity  nearly  sufficient 
to  covor  tho  meats  intended  to  bo  marinaded. 
When  the  vegetables  are  well  saturated,  mix 
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with  tho  liquid  a little  salt,  cloves,  peppercorns, 
and  other  spices.  The  marinade  should  con- 
tinue cooking  at  least  twenty-five  minutes. 
Sometimes  a little  water  is  mixed  with  tho 
vinegar,  in  order  to  mitigate  its  pungency. 

Wild  Boar’s  Head.— Under  the  Nor- 
man kings  the  wild  boar’s  head  was  considered 
a noble  dish,  worthy  of  the  sovereign’s  table. 
This,  we  are  told,  was  brought  to  the  king’s 
table  with  the  trumpeters  sounding , their 
trumpets  before  it  in  procession.  “ For,”  says 
Holinshed,  “upon  the  day  of  coronation  (of 
young  Henry)  King  Henry  II.,  his  father, 
served  him  at  table,  bringing  up  the  bore’s 
head  with  trumpets  afore  it,  according  to  the 
ancient  manner.” 

Wild  Boar’s  Head  (superlative  re- 
cipe).— Remove  the  hair,  snout,  and  bones 
from  a boar’s  head,  and  take  off  the  ears. 
Sprinkle  a little  salt  upon  it,  and  put  it  into  a 
meat  pickle  for  three  or  four  hours.  Meantime, 
take  the  white  part  of  the  flesh  of  four  young 
rabbits,  and  an  equal  weight  of  tongue,  boiled 
fat  bacon,  and  peeled  truffles.  Cut  all  into  one- 
inch  dice,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Take  the 
remainder  of  the  rabbit  flesh  free  from  skin 
and  gristle,  and  make  forcemeat  of  it,  by  chop- 
ping it  up  with  four  pounds  of  veal  and  four 
pounds  of  fat  bacon,  and  seasoning  it  rather 
highly.  Drain  the  head,  wipe  it  with  a soft 
cloth,  sprinkle  mixed  spices  upon  it  without 
salt,  and  cover  with  layers  of  forcemeat, 
intermixed  with  the  truffles,  rabbit,  &c.  Form 
the  head  into  shape,  wrap  it  in  a cloth,  and  put 
it  into  a stewpan.  Pour  over  it  some  good 
nicely-flavoured  stock  to  which  a bottle  of 
madeira  or  sherry  has  been  added,  and  let  it 
stew  gently  till  done  enough.  Take  it  up, 
drain  it,  remove  the  cloth,  wrap  the  head  in 
a fresh  cloth,  and,  beginning  at  the  snout, 
bind  it  round  and  round  with  tape.  Leave  it 
until  quite  cold,  remove  the  tape  and  the  cloth, 
put  it  in  the  oven  for  a minute,  and  wipe  the 
fat  from  the  surface.  Trim  the  back  part  of 
the  head  neatly.  Fasten  the  ears  in  their 
places  with  small  skewers ; they  should,  mean- 
time, have  been  boiled  separately,  but  not  long 
enough  to  cause  them  to  lose  their  shape. 
Hide  the  skewers  with  lard  and  mutton  suet, 
and  rub  the  head  all  over  till  it  is  black  and 
shiny  with  a little  lard  mixed  with  some  very 
clean  soot.  Cut  out  a piece  of  the  skin  in  the 
shape  of  a shield  between  the  eyes,  cover  the 
place  with  lard,  and  decorate  it  with  a crest  or 
a monogram,  or  even  a few  flowers.  Stick  tho 
tusks,  remodelled  with  fat,  in  their  places,  and 
fill  the  eyes  with  white  of  egg  and  a little  piece 
of  beetroot.  Surround  the  head  with  a wreath 
of  flowers,  place  it  on  a dish  covered  with  a 
napkin,  or  on  a stand,  garnish  with  jelly,  and 
serve.  The  skin  should  be  removed  before  the 
head  is  carved.  Time  to  boil  the  head,  five 
hours  or  moro.  Probable  cost,  very  uncertain. 

Wild  Boar,  To  give  Pork  the  Fla- 
vour of.—  Steep  the  pork  with  cloves,  garlic, 
bay-leaf,  shallots,  juniper-berries,  thyme,  mint, 
and  vinegar. 

Wild  Duck,  Fillets  of,  with 
Truffles. — Fry  the  slices  of  duck  in  butter 


till  they  are  lightly  browned.  Put  them  into  a 
clean  saucepan,  pour  the  sauce  over,  and  add 
truffles  pared  and  cut  into  slices.  Let  them 
simmer  very  gently  for  five  minutes,  stir  a table- 
sponf ul  of  lemon- j uice  into  the  gravy , and  let 
it  simmer  five  minutes  longer.  Take  the  slices 
of  duck  up  carefully,  arrange  them  neatly  on  a 
dish,  pour  the  gravy  round  them,  and  serve 
very  hot.  Time,  about  ten  minutes  to  simmer 
the  fillets  in  the  sauce.  Probable  cost  of  wild 
ducks,  4s.  to  6s.  per  pair.  Sufficient  for  a dish. 

Wild  Duck,  Fillets  of,  with  Truffles 

(another  way). — Clean  two  wild  ducks,  and  cut 
off  the  flesh  from  the  breasts  and  sides  in  neat 
slices.  Put  the  carcases  and  giblets  of  the  birds 
into  a saucepan  with  a thick  slice  of  fresh 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  add  half  a dozen 
mushrooms  and  two  shallots  finely  minced,  the 
parings  of  two  ounces  of  truffles,  and  a little 
salt,  cayenne,  and  pounded  mace.  Shake  the 
saucepan  over  the  fire  for  a few  minutes.  Pour 
in  a gill  of  good  stock,  stew  the  sauce  till 
strong  and  well-flavoured,  then  add  a large 
glass  of  claret.  Fry  the  slices  of  duck  in  butter ; 
drain  and  simmer  gently  in  the  sauce  till  tender. 


WILD  DUCK. 


Wild  Duck,  Roast. — The  breast  is  the 
dainty  morsel.  Stuff  the  duck  with  crumb  of 
bread  soaked  in  port  or  claret.  Truss  it  securely, 
rub  it  over  with  the  liver,  flour  it,  put  it  down  to 
a clear  brisk  fire,  and  baste  constantly.  Let 
the  spit  turn  very  rapidly.  When  the  bird  is 
sufficiently  roasted  (and  it  is  generally  pre- 
ferred under  dressed),  take  it  up,  put  it  on  a 
dish,  without  gravy,  with  an  uncut  lemon  on 
either  side  of  it,  and  with  wild  duck  gravy  in  a 
tureen.  Tho  carver  will  frequently  cut  a lemon 
in  halves,  put  salt  on  one  side  and  cayenne  on 
the  other,  then  score  tho  breast  of  the  duck 
deeply,  squeeze  the  two  lemons  together  over 
it,  and  pour  a glassful  of  port  upon  it.  Time 
to  roast  tho  duck,  fifteen  to  twenty-live  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  4s.  to  5s.  per  pair. 

Wild  Ducks.  — Notwithstanding  tho 
slightly  fishy  flavour  of  the  flesh,  wild  duck  is 
highly  esteemed  by  epicures.  It  is  trussed 
like  a tamo  duck,  with  the  feet  left  on  and 
turned  close  to  tho  body.  It  is  often  said  that 
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a wild  duck  should  bo  allowed  only  to  fly 
through  a hot  kitohon  bofore  it  is  sent  to  table ; 
and  though  this  is  scarcely  the  case,  still  tho 
bird  is  considered  to  bo  in  perfection  only  when 
it  is  crisp  and  brown  on  the  surface,  und  so 
much  underdone  that  tho  gravy  Hows  into  tho 
dish  when  it  is  cut.  Usually  the  breast  of  tho 
bird  is  the  only  pnrt  cared  for.  A wild  duck 
should  be  roasted  before  a brisk  fire,  and  it 
should  be  basted  constantly.  The  duck  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  drake,  though  tho  latter 
often  fetches  the  higher  price. 

Wild  Dueks  (American  fashion). — Pluck 
and  draw  the  ducks,  wipe  the  inside  with  a 
cloth,  and  sprinkle  salt  and  pepper  over  them 
inside  and  out.  Fill  them  with  crumb  of  bread 
which  has  been  thickly  buttered  and  soaked 
in  hot  water  till  quite  soft.  Truss  them 
securely,  put  them  down  to  a clear  fire,  and 
basto  them  for  ten  minutes  with  half  a pint  of 
slightly- salted  water  in  which  a sliced  onion 
has  been  soaked.  This  is  to  remove  the  un- 
pleasant fishy  flavour  from  the  birds.  When  it 
has  been  used,  throw  the  onion  water  away,  and 
in  its  place  put  half  a pint  of  hot  water.  Baste 
the  birds  with  a little  butter,  dredge  flour  over 
them,  and  baste  with  the  water  in  the  pan. 
When  they  are  done  enough,  take  them  up, 
and  serve  with  gravy  which  has  been  made 
by  stewing  the  giblets,  then  straining  the 
liquor,  thickening  it  with  brown  thickening, 
and  stirring  into  it  a table-spoonful  of  black- 
currant jelly,  a glassful  of  port,  and  a little  salt 
and  cayenne.  Time  to  roast  the  ducks,  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes. 

Wild.  Ducks,  Fillets  of. — As  the  breast 
only  of  the  wild  duck  is  usually  eaten  at  table, 
the  fillets  from  each  side  of  the  breast  and  tho 
slices  from  the  sides  are  frequently  cut  off  after 
the  birds  are  roasted,  and  served  on  toast  with 
orange  gravy  ( see  Orange  Sauce,  for  Ducks  and 
Wild  Fowls)  poured  over  them.  When  served 
in  this  way  tho  bird  is  underdressed. 

Wild  Ducks,  Fillets  of,  with  Olives 
or  Celery. — Roast  threo  or  four  wild  ducks, 
and  cut  off  the  fillets  according  to  the  recipe 
already  given.  Score  the  skin,  dish  the  fillets 
in  a circle,  and  put  into  the  centre  cither  some 
stewed  celery  ( see  Celery,  Stewed)  or  some  stoned 
olives.  Send  clear  brown  gravy  to  table  in  a 
tureen,  and  serve.  Time  to  roast  the  ducks,  ton 
to  fifteen  minutes.  Probable  cost,  4s.  to  5s.  per 
pair.  Sufficient  for  a dish. 

Wild  Ducks,  Fillets  of,  with 
Poivrade  Sauce. — Roast  three  or  four  wild 
ducks,  and  cut  off  the  fillets  according  to  the 
recipe  already  given  (see  Wild  Ducks,  Fillets  of) . 
Score  tho  skin,  dish  the  fillets  in  a circle,  and 
pour  over  them  a little  poivrade  sauce.  Serve, 
and  send  additional  sauco  to  table  in  a tureen 
(sec  Poivrade  Sauco).  Timo  to  roast  tho  ducks, 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Probable  cost,  4s.  to  os. 
per  pair.  Sufficient  for  a dish. 

Wild  Ducks,  Roasted  (Polish  fashion). 
— Take  two  wild  (lucks,  singo  them,  wash  them 
inwardly,  truss,  put  them  in  a kitchen  basin, 
pour  over  a little  cooked  marinade,  and  let 
them  macerato  for  fivo  or  six  hours.  At  tho 
end  of  that  timo  lay  them  in  a rousting-pan 


with  tho  marinade ; cover  them  with  buttered 
paper,  and  cook  them,  basting  often.  When 
half  done,  add  to  their  cooking-stock  two  gills 
of  good  thick  sour  cream,  and  finish  cooking 
gently  basting  from  time  to  time.  Just  be- 
fore  serving,  draw,  divest  them  of  the  strin", 
and  dish  thorn  up.  Mix  a little  gravy  with 
their  cooking-stock,  reduce  the  liquid,  stirring 
till  it  is  thickened  like  a sauce,  then  pour  it 
ovor  the  birds. 

Wild  Fowl  (Hunter’s  fashion). — Roast 
tho  fowls  before  a clear  fire,  baste  liberally, 
and  take  them  up  whilst  they  are  still  decidedly 
underdressed.  Send  them  to  table  very  hot 
with  rich  brown  gravy  in  a tureen.  Put  near 
the  carver  a silver  dish  which  can  be  placed 
over  a spirit  lamp.  Put  into  this  dish  a spoon- 
ful of  Harvey,  two  glassfuls  of  port,  two  glass- 
fuls of  gravy,  the  strained  juice  of  a lemon, 
and  a little  salt  and  cayenne.  Mix  the  sauce 
thoroughly,  cut  tho  fillets  from  the  breast  of 
the  fowls,  and  tho  slices  from  the  sides;  put 
these  into  the  gravy.  Heat  the  whole  over  the 
spirit  lamp,  and  serve  very  hot.  Time,  a 
minute  or  two  to  heat  the  fillets  in  the  sauce. 
Our  American  cousins  dissolve  a little  black- 
currant jelly  in  the  sauce  thus  prepared  for 
wild  fowl.  Probable  cost  of  wild  fowl,  very 
uncertain. 

WildFowl,  Fillets  of,  with  Bigarade 
Sauce. — Roast  three  or  four  wild  fowls,  take 
them  up,  and  cut  the  flesh  off  each  side  of  the 
breast  and  from  the  sides  under  tho  wings. 
Score  the  skin,  and  dish  the  fillets  in  a circle 
with  a little  bigarade  sauce  poured  over  them, 
and  moro  sent  to  table  in  a tureen.  This  sauce 
may  be  made  as  follows : — Take  the  yellow  rind 
of  two  oranges  without  any  of  tho  white  part, 
cut  it  into  thin  shreds,  blanch  it  in  boiling 
water  for  two  minutes,  drain  it,  and  put  it  into 
an  earthenware  jar  with  the  strained  juice  of 
the  lemons.  'Add  a pinch  of  cayenne  and  a 
tea-cupful  of  good  brown  gravy.  Put  the  jar 
into  a saucepan,  surround  it  with  boiling  water, 
set  it  on  the  fire,  and  keep  the  water  boiling  till 
the  sauce  is  very  hot.  Stir  it  all  the  time; 
add  a small  glassful  of  port  to  it,  and  it  will  bo 
ready  for  serving.  The  wine  may  be  omitted. 
Time,  two  minutes  to  boil  the  sauce. 

WildFowl,  Plucking  of.— It  is  rather 

a tedious  affair  to  dispossess  the  generality  of 
wild  fowl  of  the  closely-adhesive  do  urn  which 
is  peculiar  to  them.  The  most  effectual  plan  to 
adopt  is  to  immerse  the  birds,  when  divested  of 
their  feathers,  in  scalding  water.  Allow  them 
to  remain  thorein  for  about  two  minutes.  Have 
at  hand  somo  finely-powdered  resin,  and  by  tho 
application  of  tho  hand  with  the  uso  of  tho 
latter  rubbed  over  tho  fowl  tho  wholo  of  the 
down  -will  be  removed. 

Wild  Fowl,  Roast. — It  is  an  old  and  true 
figurative  saying  that  a wild  duck  to  be  pro- 
perly roasted  should  only  walk  through  tho 
kitchen,  that  tho  widgeon  should  run  gently 
through,  but  that  tho  teal  should  scamper 
through.  All  thoso  birds  must  therefore  bo 
very  little  done.  If  they  are  of  a kind  tliac 
iB  usually  impregnated  with  si  fishy  flavour, 

I which  is  most  inveterate  when  they  are  not  fat, 
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they  should  he  soaked  in  and  rubbed  with  a 
little  tarragon  vinegar  a few  hours  prior  to 
bein"  put  upon  the  spit.  The  sauce  for  wild 
fowl  is  served,  not  in  the  dish,  but  in  a tureen. 
It  's  thus  made — Put  into  a saucepan  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  port  wine,  the  same  quantity  of 
meat  gravy,  two  or  three  shallots,  a bit  o 
mace,  pepper  and  salt  to  your  taste,  and  a dash 
of  cayenne.  Let  it  simmer  ten  minutes,  then 
squeeze  into  it  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and 
thicken  it  with  butter  rolled  m flour. 

Wild  Fowl,  Salmi  of.— Cut  off  the  legs, 
wings,  breast,  and  rump  of  the  wild  goose,  duck, 
widgeon,  or  teal,  and  put  them  by  for  the  salmi. 
The  head,  neck,  back,  and  giblets,  if  they  are 
preserved,  constitute  the  parings.  Cut.  lour 
shallots  into  several  pieces,  and  put  them  mtq  a 
very  clean  stewpan.  If  a plain  salmi  is  wanted 
it  will  be  necessary  only  to  add  a slice  ot 
butter,  a bay  leaf,  a small  piece  of  mace,  and 
half  a dozen  pepper-corns.  Let  the  whole  try 
until  the  ingredients  are  lightly  coloured  ; then 
dredge  in  a third  of  a spoonful  of  flour,  and 
continue  to  fry  until  the  flour  is  brown  ; but  be 
careful  that  the  other  ingredients  do  not  burn 
Now  put  in  a large  glass  of  red  wine  and 
double  that  quantity  of  veal  gravy,  together 
with  the  parings  of  the  wild  fowl.  Season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  let  the  whole  simmer 
gently  during  an  hour  and  a half.  Then  strain 
the  gravy  through  a hair-sieve  over  the  meat 
for  the  salmi,  which  must  be  ready  in  another 
stewpan.  Stand  this  near  the  fire  to  get  gra- 
dually and  slowly  hot  through,  but  be  especially 
careful  that  it  does  not  boil.  Give  it  a dash  of 
cayenne  pepper.  When  about  to  dish  it  up, 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon. 

Wild  Fowl,  Sauce  for  {see  Orange 
Sauce  for  Ducks  and  Wild  Fowl). 


Wild  Fowl,  Sauces  for.— No.  l.  Mix 

the  juice  of  half  a lemon  with  a glassful  of  port 
or  claret,  three  shallots  sliced,  a table-spoonful 
of  Harvey,  and  a pinch  of  cayenne.  Stir  the 
sauce  over  the  fire  for  five  minutes,  and  strain 
it  into  a tureen : serve  very  hot.  No.  2.  Put 
into  a tureen  a tea-spoonful  of  essence  of  an- 
chovies, a tea-spoonful  of  mixed  mustard,  a table- 
spoonful of  ketchup,  a glassful  of  claret,  and  a 
pinch  of  cayenne ; mix  thoroughly,  and  serve. 
No.  3.  Slice  three  shallots,  and  put  them  into 
a small  saucepan  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
clear  gravy,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
and  six  peppercorns.  Simmer  the  liquor  till  it 
is  strong  and  good,  strain  it,  add  a little  salt, 
and  serve  hot  or  cold.  No.  4.  Put  a tea-cupful 
of  gravy  into  a saucepan  with  a shallot  or  small 
onion  finely  minced,  an  inch  of  thin  lemon-rind, 
a table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice,  and  a pinch  of 
cayenne.  Simmer  for  ten  minutes,  strain  the 
gravy,  add  a wine-glassful  of  port  or  claret,  and 
serve  very  hot.  A table-spoonful  of  Harvey’s 
sauce  or  of  mushroom  ketchup  may  bo  added 
if  approvod.  {See  also  Orango  Sauco  for  Ducks 
and  Wild  Fowl.) 


Wild  Fowl,  Truffled  Sautd  of.— Cut 

up  the  raw  birds,  and  put  the  heads,  nocks,  and 
giblets  into  a stewpan  with  a bit  of  lean  ham, 
a sheep’s  molt,  four  shallots,  half  a dozen  mush- 
rooms chopped  fine,  tho  parings  of  two  or  three 


ounces  of  truffles,  a bunch  of  herbs  consisting 
of  parsley-root,  one  bay-leaf,  and  a very  smffll 
sprig  of  thyme,  a little  bit  ot  mace,  foui  Q ■ 
of  allspice,  and  a small  lump  of  butter.  Let 
these  all  fry  together  until  the  ham  is  town, 
after  which  pour  in  half  a pint  of  port  wine 
and  half  that  quantity  of  broth,  fetew  and 
reduce  this  during  two  hours ; then  season  and 
strain  it.  Now  put  tho  limbs  of  the  birds  into 
a stewpan  with  a pretty  large  lump  of  fresh 
butter ; let  them  fry  a short  time,  and  dredge 
into  them  half  a table- spoonful  of  flour.  When 
the  meat  is  seized  on  all  sides,  but  without  being 
of  a deep  brown,  pour  the  sauce  into  it,  adding 
at  the  same  time  the  truffles  cut  into  slices,  the 
parings  of  which  were  put  into  the  sauce.  Let 
the  whole  simmer  very  gently.  during  ten 
minutes,  then  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  halt  a 
lemon,  and  serve  up  on  a very  hot  dish. 


Wilhelm’s  Cherry  Sauce  (a  German 

recipe).— Having  bruised  three  pints  of  cherries 
in  a small  mortar,  boil  them  with  a pint  of 
wine  and  water;  strain  them  through  a sieve, 
and  again  boil  with  lemon-peel,  sugar,  cinna- 
mon, and  bruised  cloves.  Add  a level  spoonful 
of  potato-flour  or  starch  previously  mixed 
smooth  with  a little  cold  water,  and  continue 
stirring  till  the  sauce  is  made.  This  sauce  is 
well  suited  for  puddings  and  cold  things.  We 
might  have  removed  the  stones  and  boiled  them 
in  their  unbroken  state,  then  stirring  in  peach- 
water  and  half  a spoonful  of  potato-flour. 


Williams’s  Pudding  Sauce  (a  United 
States’  recipe). — Bruise  a stick  of  cinnamon, 
set  it  over  the  fire  in  a saucepan  with  just  as 
much  water  as  will  cover  it ; give  it  a boil,  and 
then  put  in  a couple  of  table-spoonfuls  of  fine 
sugar  pounded,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  white 
wine,  a roll  of  thinly-pared  lemon-peel,  and  a 
bay-leaf;  boil  all  gently  together,  strain,  and 
send  it  up  hot. 

Wiltshire  Method  of  Curing  Bacon. 

— Cut  up  a moderate-sized  hog,  sprinkle 
salt  upon  the  flitches,  and  let  the  blood,  drain 
from  them  for  twenty-four  hours.  Mix  tho- 
roughly four  pounds  of  common  salt  with  one 
pound  and  a half  of  brown  sugar,  one  pound 
and  a half  of  bay-salt,  and  sLx  ounces  of  salt- 
petre. Rub  this  mixture  into  the  flitches  and 
turn,  and  rub  them  in  every  part  each  day  for 
a month.  Hang  them  up  to  dry ; then  smoke 
them  for  ten  days. 


Wiltshire  Pudding. — Whisk  three  .eggs 
in  a bowl,  and  mix  with  them  a pint  of  milk,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  as  much  flour  as  will  make 
a thick  batter.  Beat  the  mixture  for  some 
minutes,  then  stir  in  gently  half  a pint  of  picked 
red  currants  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  ripe  rasp- 
berries. If  more  convenient,  tho  raspberries 
may  be  omitted.  Tie  the  pudding  in  a cloth, 
and  plungo  it  into  fast-boiling  water ; keep  it 
boiling  quickly  till  done  enough.  Turn  it  out 
carefully  upon  a dish,  and  cut  it  into  slices  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Keep  these  in  their 
original  position.  Put  a little  butter  and  brown 
sugar  betweon  tho  slices,  and  serve  the  pudding 
hot  with  sauco  in  a tureen.  Time  to  boil  the 
pudding,  two  hours.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  or  Is. 
Sufficient  for  fivo  or  six  persons. 
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Windberry.— This  is  anothor  namo  for 
the  whortloberry  (which  soe). 

Windermere  Ketchup.— Procure  the 
largost  mushrooms,  with  broad  flaps  and  red 
gills,  gathered  before  they  are  discoloured  by 
the  sun.  Wipe  them  with  a clean  cloth,  and 
break  them  into  an  earthen  pan.  Upon  every 
three  handfuls  of  mushrooms  put  a handful  of 
salt,  so  as  to  form  layers,  until  all  the  mush- 
rooms are  in  the  pan.  Stir  them  well  with  a 
stick  or  a wooden  spoon  three  or  four  times  a 
day  until  the  mushrooms  are  dissolved,  which 
process  may  be  hastened  by  pressing  the 
several  lumps.  Now  throw  the  whole  into  a 
boiler,  and  set  it  over  a slow  fire,  when  it  must 
simmer  until  the  whole  is  perfectly  liquescent. 
Strain  the  hot  liquid  through  a hair-sieve,  then 
boil  it  gently  again  with  some  allspice,  pepper- 
corns, horseradish,  a few  shallots,  and  two  or 
three  bay-leaves.  After  it  has  simmered  some 
time,  and  all  the  dark  scum  is  taken  from  it, 
strain  it  into  a large  bottle  or  jar,  which,  when 
the  ketchup  is  quite  cold,  must  be  well  corked, 
and  a bladder  tied  over  the  cork.  At  the 
expiration  of  three  months  boil  it  again  with  a 
few  peppercorns,  some  fresh  allspice,  a stick  of 
horseradish,  a few  more  shallots,  and  two  bay- 
lea.ves.  Let  it  simmer  half  an  hour  after  it  has 
boiled  up,  then  strain  it  into  small  bottles; 
when  the  ketchup  is  quite  cold,  cork  the 
bottles,  tie  a bladder  over  the  corks,  and  cover 
tjre  bladder  with  sealing-wax.  It  will  then 
keep, any  length  of  time. 

Windmill  Pancakes.  — These  are  pink 
pancakes  prepared  as  follows: — Boil  a large 
red  beetroot  until  it  is  very  tender ; then  peel 
it,  cut  it  into  thin  slices,  and  pound  it  to  a pulp 
in  a marble  mortar.  Add  the  yolks  of  five 
eSSs>  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  four  of  cream, 
plenty  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  half  of  a nut- 
meg grated,  and  a wine-glassful  of  brandy. 
Bub  the  whole  into  a batter,  and  fry  the  pan- 
cakes with  lard.  Serve  them  up  hot,  garnished 
with  green  sweetmeats. 

Windsor  Beans  (see  Beans,  Broad  or 
Windsor). 

Windsor  Beans  (ala  Poulette). — Wind- 
sor beans  are  to  be  served  at  a good  table  only 
when  very  young  and  fresh-gathered.  Boil 
them  in  salt  and  water.  When  nearly  done 
drain  them,  and  stew  them  in  a little  sauce 
tournee  with  a bunch  of  parsley  and  green 
onions,  a little  savory  chopped  very  fine,  and  a 
small  lump  of  sugar.  When  the  beans  are 
sufficiently  reduced,  throw  in  a thickening  made 
of  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  a little  thick 
cream.  Send  them  up  in  a short  sauce,  and 
properly  seasoned. 

Windsor  Beans,  Ham  with  (see  Ilam 
with  Windsor  Beans). 

Windsor  Beans  (preserved  in  tins). — 
Procure,  as  a pattern,  from  an  Italian  ware- 
house a tin  box,  pint  size,  with  its  cover.  Get 
as  many  similar  boxes  made  as  will  be  required. 
Gather  the  Windsor  beans  when  thoy  are  tho 
size  of  green  peas ; put  them  into  the  tins  with 
a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a sprig  of  green  winter 
savory,  and  half  a gill  of  water.  Lot  a tinman 
'Solder  down  tho  covers ; then  put  the  tins  into 


a large  stowpan.  Cover  with  boiling  water 
and  boil  quickly  for  half  an  hour.  Take  them 
from  the  iiro,  and  when  cold  examine  them  care- 
fully. Solder  again  any  parts  that  leak,  and 
keep  them  in  a cool  place.  When  the  beans  are 
to  bo  used,  open  the  tin,  and  turn  its  contents, 
liquor  and  all,  into  a saucepan  with  a sprig 
of  parsley  and  a pinch  of  powdered  white  sugar. 
When  the  beans  are  hot,  strain  off  the  liquor, 
put  the  vegetables  into  a tureen  with  a small 
pieco  of  butter,  and  serve.  Time  to  boil  the 
beans  in  the  tins,  half  an  hour. 

Windsor  or  Broad  Beans.— These 
beans  are  great  favourites  with  many  persons, 
but  they  are  not  good  unless  they  are  young 
and  freshly  gathered.  They  are  in  season  in 
July  and  August.  To  boil  them,  first  shell 
them,  then  put  them  into  slightly-salted  and 
fast-boiling  water.  When  tender,  drain  them, 
dish  them  quickly,  and  serve  with  parsley 
sauce.  They  are  the  usual  accompaniment  to 
boiled  bacon.  They  should  be  boiled  separately. 
Two  or  three  recipes  for  dressing  these  beans 
are  given  under  Beans,  Broad  or  Windsor. 

Windsor  Pancakes  (see  Pancakes, 
Windsor). 

Windsor  Pies  of  Meat,  Poultry,  or 
Game. — Take  a pound  of  lean  undressed 
mutton  from  the  loin  or  leg,  or  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  any  other  kind  of  meat,  poultry,  or 
game.  Cut  it  into  dice,  season  with  pepper, 
salt,  chopped  mushrooms,  finely-shred  parsley, 
and  minced  shallot,  and  moisten  with  good 
gravy.  Line  some  patty-pans  with  pastry, 
three-parts  fill  them  with  the  mixture,  cover 
them  with  pastry,  and  press  the  edges  securely 
together.  Make  a little  slit  in  the  centre  of 
each  patty,  and  ornament  it.  Brush  the  patties 
over  with  egg,  and  bake  in  a well-heated  oven. 
When  done  enough,  dish  them  on  a napkin,  and 
serve.  Time  to  bake  the  patties,  about  twenty 
minutes.  Sufficient,  a dozen  for  a dish. 

Windsor  Pudding.— Pare  and  core  half 
a dozen  baking  apples,  and  boil  or  bake  them 
till  quite  soft.  Beat  them  to  a smooth  pulp,  and 
with  them  an  ounce  of  best  Carolina  rice  boiled 
in  milk  till  it  is  tender,  an  ounce  of  powdered 
white  sugar,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon- juice,  and 
a pinch  of  grated  lemon-rind.  Whisk  the 
whites  of  four  eggs  to  snow,  stir  them  into 
tho  pudding  mixture,  and  beat  it  again  till  it 
is  very  light.  Dip  a pudding-mould  into  boiling 
water,  take  it  out,  and  whilst  it  is  hot  pour  the 
mixture  into  it ; cover  it,  put  it  into  a large 
pan  of  boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling  till  the 
white  of  the  egg  is  firm.  Turn  it  out,  and  pour 
round  it  a custard  made  with  tho  yolks  of  tho  r 
eggs.  Serve  immediately. 

Windsor  Syllabub.  — Put  a pint  of 
shorry  into  a china  bowl,  sweeten  it,  and 
flavour  with  grated  nutmeg.  Pour  upon  it  a 
pint  and  a half  of  milk,  stir  briskly,  and  serve 
the  syllabub  frothed. 

Windsor  Veal  Pie. — Fill  a dish  with 
alternate  layers  of  lean  veal  cut  in  slices  half  an 
inch  thick  and  thin  slices  of  lean  ham,  and 
season  each  layer  with  powdered  mace  and 
whito  popper.  Place  a dish  with  a weight  over 
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the  meat,  and  press  it  for  half  an  hour.  Pour 
upon  it  as  much  strong  veal  gravy  that  will 
jelly  when  cold  as  will  cover  it,  and  add  a slice 
of  fresh  butter.  Cover  the  dish  with  good 
pastry,  and  bake  till  done  enough.  Serve 
cold.  Time  to  bake  a moderate-sized  pie,  one 
hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  fillet  of  veal, 
Is.  a pound. 

Wine. — The  term  wine  is  more  strictly  and 
specially  applied  to  express  the  fermented  juice 
of  the  grape,  although  it  is  generally  used  to 
denote  that  of  any  sub-acid  fruit.  The  presence 
of  tartar  is,  perhaps,  the  circumstance  by  which 
the  grape  is  most  strongly  distinguished  from 
all  the  other  sub-acid  fruits  that  have  been 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  wine-making.  The 
juice  of  the  grape  moreover  contains  within 
itself  all  the  principles  essential  to  vinification, 
in  such  a proportion  and  state  of  balance  as  to 
enable  it  at  once  to  undergo  a regular  and  com- 
plete fermentation,  whereas  the  juices  of  other 
fruits  require  artificial  additions  for  this  pur- 
pose ; and  the  scientific  application  and  the 
adjustment  of  these  means  constitute  the  art  of 
making  wines. 

Wine,  Apricot. — Take  ten  gallons  of 
river-water  and  boil  it  for  half  an  hour ; then 
set  it  to  cool  in  a clean  vessel.  Take  forty- 
five  pounds  of  ripe  apricots,  cut  them  into 
thick  slices,  and  put  them  with  the  juice 
into  the  water,  adding  twenty -five  pounds 
of  the  best  loaf  sugar.  Stir  well,  cover 
closely,  and  leave  till  the  following  day  j then 
boil  the  fruit  and  liquid  together,  stir  in  the 
whites  of  eight  eggs  well  beaten,  and  take  off 
the  scum  as  it  rises.  When  the  liquor  is  clear 
and  the  fruit  reduced  to  a pulp,  press,  strain 
through  a fine  sieve  into  a cooler,  add  the 
broken  stones,  and  stir  well.  Spread  good 
yeast  on  both  sides  of  a toast,  and  when  the 
liquor  is  at  the  proper  warmth  work  it  well  two 
days;  strain  it  through  a jelly -bag  into  the 
cask,  put  on  the  bung  lightly,  and  let  it  work 
over,  keeping  the  cask  full.  When  it  has  done 
fermenting,  add  two  quarts  of  French  brandy 
and  two  ounces  of  white  sugar-candy.  Put  in 
the  bung,  fasten  it  well,  keep  the  liquor  for 
twelve  months,  and  then  bottle  it.  It  must  re- 
main a year  or  more  in  bottle,  for  apricot  wine  is 
a very  rich  wine,  and  is  improved  greatly  by  age. 

Wine,  Beetroot,  Red.  — Bruise  six 
quarts  of  ripe  sloes  (the  fruit  of  the  black 
thorn)  in  a stone  mortar,  breaking  the  stones, 
boil  them  twenty  minutes  in  two  quarts  of  soft 
water,  strain  the  liquor,  and  pour  it  into  a 
stone  jar.  Scrub  well  with  a soft  brush  and 
wash  thirty  pounds  of  purple  beetroots,  but  on 
no  account  cut  or  break  the  skins,  and  boil 
them  slowly  till  tender.  When  cold,  peel  and 
slice  them  into  a tub,  pour  to  them  the  sloe 
liquor,  cover  them  up,  and  the  following  day 
add  the  rinds  of  three  lemons  and  four  Seville 
oranges,  and  twelve  pounds  of  Smyrna  raisins 
cut  in  halves.  Boil  twenty-six  pounds  of 
strong  moist  sugar  with  nine  gallons  and  a 
half  of  soft  water  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
skimming  it  well,  and  pour  it  hot  into  the  tub 
upon  the  sliced  beetroots,  &c. ; stir  well,  and 
when  lukewarm  work  it  well  with  eight  tablo- 
spoonfuls  of  strong  yeast,  cover  it  up,  and  lot  it 


remain  three  days ; then  strain  the  liquor,  and 
filter  it  into  your  cask,  filling  to  the  bung. 
Let  it  work  out,  and  when  the  fermentation  is 
over,  put  to  the  wine  six  ounces  of  sugar-candy 
and  a quart  of  French  brandy.  Then  stop  it 
up  for  a month,  rack  it  off,  filter  the  lees,  and 
put  all  again  into  the  cask  with  an  ounce  of 
the  best  isinglass  dissolved,  and  two  ounces  of 
bitter  almonds  blanched  and  slit.  Secure  the 
bung,  and  let  the  wine  stand  eighteen  months ; 
then  bottle  it,  seal  the  corks,  and  keep  it  a year 
longer.  This  is  a nice  light  wine,  and  has  fre- 
quently been  introduced  as  claret.  It  improves 
greatly  with  age. 

Wine,  Birch.. — A wine  used  to  be  made 
from  the  sap  of  the  birch-tree,  though  now  it 
is  scarcely  known.  The  sap  contains  so  much 
saccharine  matter  as  to  be  fermented ; it  is  to  be 
obtained  in  the  month  of  March,  when  it  begins 
to  ascend,  by  boring  a hole  in  each  tree,  about  a 
foot  from  the  ground,  large  enough  to  admit  a 
faucet  which  is  to  be  inserted.  The  sap  will 
flow  for  several  days  into  a vessel  placed  to 
receive  it,  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Having 
obtained  as  much  as  is  necessary,  the  hole  should 
be  stopped  with  a peg.  To  a gallon  of  this  sap 
add  a quart  of  honey  or  two  pounds  and  a half 
of  sugar,  and  boil  them  together,  stirring  the 
whole ; add  also  two  ounces  of  hops  for  every 
nine  gallons,  a few  cloves,  and  a rind  or  two  of 
lemons.  Ferment  this  with  yeast,  transfer  it  to 
the  cask,  refine  with  isinglass,  and  proceed  as 
in  making  other  British  wines.  In  about  two 
months  the  wine  may  be  bottled,  and  in  two 
months  more  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  It  will  im- 
prove by  keeping. 

Wine  Biscuits. — Dry  one  pound  of  flour 
and  sift  it,  then  rub  into  it  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter,  and  add  three  heaped  table-spoonfuls 
of  powdered  white  sugar,  one  well-beaten  egg, 
and  as  much  thick  cream  as  will  make  a stiff 
paste.  Boll  it  out  very  thin,  stamp  it  into 
shapes  with  the  top  of  a wine-glass,  and  bake 
the  biscuits  on  tins  in  a well-heated  oven.  A 
few  currants  or  caraways  may  be  added  if  liked. 
Time  to  bake  the  biscuits,  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Probable  cost,  lOd.  for  this  quantity. 

Wine  Biscuits  (another  way).— See  Ladied 
Wine  Biscuits. 

Wine,  Bitter. — Take  a quart  each  of  red 
and  green  camomile,  and  bruise  them  with  a 
pint  of  wormwood,  all  being  picked  nicely  from 
the  stalks ; lay  them  in  a vessel,  and  add  two 
ounces  of  camomile  flowers,  a handful  of  rose- 
mary, and  an  ounce  of  gentian  root.  Boil  four 
gallons  of  soft  water  with  ten  pounds  of  good 
loaf  sugar,  two  ounces  of  ginger  bruised,  and 
the  whites  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  half  an  hour, 
skimming  till  quite  clear.  Pour  the  liquor 
scalding  on  the  herbs,  cover  up  close,  and  let 
them  infuse  for  four  days.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  warm  a part  of  the  liquor,  mix  it  with  the 
rest,  and  work  it  with  yeast ; strain  it  into  a 
small  cask,  and  on  formentation  ceasing,  add  an 
ounce  of  dissolved  isinglass  and  a pint  of  brandy; 
stop  up  tho  bung,  and  keep  it  for  nino  months ; 
then  bottle  in  pint  bottles,  seal  the  corks,  and 
keep  for  six  months  longer. 
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Wine,  Blackberry. — To  make  an  excel- 
lent strong  blackberry  wine,  proceed  as  follows : 
Take  forty-fivn  quarts  of  ripe  blaekbcrrios  well 
pickod  and  pressed,  and  mix  them  with  ten 
pounds  of  good  honey  and  twenty-six  pounds  of 
strong  bright  moist  sugar.  Boil  with  twelvo 
gallons  of  soft  water  and  the  whites  of  twelve 
eggs  well  beaton,  till  the  liquor  is  roduced  to 
ten  gallons,  skimming  it  till  it  is  perfectly  clear. 
Strain  the  liquor  into  a'  tub,  and  let  it  stand  till 
the  following . day ; then  pour  it  clear  of  the 
lees  and  boil  it  again  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  adding  tho  lees,  filtered  twice,  and  two 
ounces  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  a quart  of  water. 
Skim  well,  and  put  in  two  ounces  of  Jamaica 
pepper,  two  ounces  of  cloves,  and  two  ounces  of 
best  ginger,  all  bruised  and  tied  loosely  in  a 
piece  of  muslin.  Put  into  your  cooler  the  thin 
rinds  of  six  Seville  oranges,  and  a pint  of 
lemon- juice;  strain  the  liquor  upon  them,  stir 
well,  and  when  cool  enough  work  it  with 
a pint  of  fresh  yeast  stirred  well  into  a gallon 
of  the  liquor.  Cover  close,  and  let  it  work  for 
four  or  five  days,  removing  the  top  scum  and 
stirring  twice  daily;  then  strain,  and  filter  it 
into  the  cask,  put  in  the  bung  tightly,  keep  the 
cask  well  filled  up,  and  when  it  has  ceased  fer- 
menting, let  a day  elapse,  and  add  two  quarts 
of  French  brandy  and  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
isinglass  dissolved  in  a little  water  and  mixed 
with  a gallon  of  the  wine,  ten  minutes,  an 
ounce  of  bitter  almonds  blanched  and  slit,  and 
six  ounces  of  sugar-candy  broken  small.  Secure 
the  bung,  paste  strong  white  paper  or  coarse 
linen  over  it,  and  place  plenty  of  sand  over  all, 
wetted  a little.  Keep  the  wine  in  a cool  cellar 
for  two  years,  then  bottle  it,  for  it  is  certain  to 
be  fine,  by  means  of  the  filterings,  which  are 
quite  necessary  to  this  as  well  as  to  all  rasp- 
berry and  elder  wine.  Seal  the  corks,  and 
keep  it  in  the  bottles  before  using  for  two 
years.  If  allowed  to  lie  for  a longer  time  it 
will  still  improve,  and  will  be  found  a beautiful 
wine. 

Wine  Browning  for  Flavouring 
and  Colouring  G-ravies. — Dissolve  an 
ounce  of  fresh  butter  in  a small  saucepan,  and 
stir  into  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  powdered 
white  sugar.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  colour 
draw  it  to  the  side,  and  stir  into  it  very 
gradually  a pint  of  good  port.  Pour  it  into  a 
fresh  saucepan,  and  put  with  it  six  cloves, 
twelve  peppercorns,  three  minced  shallots,  one 
blado  of  mace,  one  inch  of  stick  cinnamon,  the 
thin  rind  of  a lemon,  a wine-glassful  of  mush- 
room ketchup,  and  a little  salt.  Stir  tho  mix- 
ture over  a gentle  fire  for  ten  minutes,  strain  it 
into  a basin,  let  it  get  cold,  skim  it,  and  bottle 
for  use.  Time,  ten  minutes  to  simmer  the  sauce. 
Sufficient,  a few  drops  will  pleasantly  flavour 
and  colour  half  a pint  of  gravy. 

Win©  Cakes  (a  Danish  recipe). — Take 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  half  a pound 
of  fresh  butter,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  and  a 
gill  of  white  wine ; mix  thoso  ingredients 
with  tho  yolks  of  two  eggs,  knead  all  well,  and 
roll  it  out.  Cut  with  a glass  into  small  cakes ; 
brush  those  over  with  white  of  egg,  strew 
them  with  sugar-almonds  or  pounded  cinnamon, 
and  bake  of  a light  colour. 


Wine  Caudel.— Beat  with  a whisk  the 
white  of  one  egg  and  the  yolks  of  eight.  Stir 
into  it  a bottle  of  white  wine,  a pint  of  water, 
tho  peel  of  a lemon,  and  half  a pound  of  lump 
sugar.  Set  the  mixture  on  the  fire,  and  keep 
stirring  it.  Remove  it  as  soon  as  it  boils. 
Pour  the  caudel  into  a bowl  or  small  glasses. 

It  should  be  eaten  with  sweet  biscuit. 

Wine,  Cherry  (a  French  recipe).— Bruise 
together  fifteen  pounds  of  cherries  not  quite 
ripe,  and  two  of  currants;  add  two-thirds  of 
the  cherry  kernels.  Put  the  whole  in  a small 
cask  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  to  each 
quart  of  juice.  Let  the  cask  stand  in  sand,  and 
cover  the  bung  tightly  while  it  is  working, 
which  will  occupy  nearly  three  weeks.  The 
cask  should  be  of  the  size  just  to  hold  the  juice, 
or  the  latter  must  be  made  up  in  the  above 
proportions  to  the  size  of  the  cask,  as  it  is 
necessary  it  should  be  full.  Carry  on  the  fer- 
mentation in  the  usual  manner  as  in  grape  or 
gooseberry  wine.  When  the  fermentation  is 
over,  bung  up  the  cask,  and  in  about  two  months 
the  wine  vail  be  fit  to  be  drawn  off  and  bottled. 

Wine,  Cherry,  Red.— Take  some  ripe 
red  cherries,  press  them,  breaking  the  stones 
amongst  the  fruit,  till  you  have  obtained  ten 
gallons  of  pure  juice.  Add  twenty-four  pounds 
of  strong  bright  moist  sugar,  stir  well,  and  let 
the  liquor  stand  three  days  covered  up,  stirring 
twice  every  day.  Press  the  fruit  in  a horse-hair 
bag,  and  add  the  result  to  the  juice ; then  mix 
well,  and  strain  into  a sweet  cask,  adding  five 
pints  of  French  brandy,  the  rinds  of  six  lemons 
pared  very  thin,  and  an  ounce  of  the  best  isin- 
glass dissolved  in  a little  water.  Secure  the 
bung  tightly,  and  let  the  wine  stand  for  six 
months  in  a cool  cellar ; then  rack  it  off,  filter 
the  lees  perfectly  fine,  and  put  all  into  the  same 
cask  again  with  three  ounces  of  sugar-candy 
broken  in  large  pieces.  Fasten  the  bung  as 
before,  keep  the  wine  eighteen  months,  and  then 
bottle  it.  This  excellent  vane  deserves  keeping 
till  it  is  very  old.  A rich  light  cherry  wine 
may  be ' made  as  follows  : — Take  all  kinds  of 
ripe  cherries,  and  bruise  them  in  a tub  till  you 
have  extracted  eight  gallons  of  juice';  add  six- 
teen pounds  of  good  moist  sugar,  and  set  the 
liquor  aside  for  three  days  covered  closely  up. 
Put  two  gallons  of  soft  water  upon  the  fruit, 
stir-  well  for  twenty  minutes,  and  infuse  for  the 
same  length  of  time.  Then  pare  the  rinds  off 
four  Seville  oranges  and  three  lemons — pare 
them  very  thin — stone  and  shred  four  pounds  of 
Smyrna  raisins,  put  them  into  a sweet  ten-gallon 
cask  with  the  juice  of  the  oranges  and  lemons 
strained,  and  six  ounces  of  sugar-candy.  Mix 
the  liquors  in  the  two  vessels,  and  strain  well ; 
then  filter  through  a ilannel  bag,  and  fill  the 
cask ; leave  the  bung  out  four  or  live  days ; add 
a pint  and  a half  of  brandy  and  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  dissolved  in  a little  light  wine,  and 
stop  up  tho  cask  safely  for  eighteen  months. 
Then  bottle  the  wine,  seal  tho  corks,  and  in  six 
or  oight  months  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  This  j 
wine  will  remain  good  for  three  years,  not 
longor. 

Wine,  Cherry  (another  way).— Pick  Mo- 
rello  cherries,  not  ovor-ripe,  from  their  stalks, 
mash  them  in  a mortar,  and  press  to  detach  the 
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pulp  without  bruising  tho  stones,  and  let  tho 
mass  stand  twenty-four  hours.  .Press  tho  pulp 
through  a coarse  hair  sieve,  and  to  every  three 
o-allons  add  from  eight  to  nino  pounds  of  loaf 
suo-ar.  Put  the  mixture  into  a cask,  add  yeast, 
and  allow  it  to  ferment,  then  rack  tho  wine 
from  its  lees  as  soon  as  it  grows  clear.  Some 
makers  of  cherry  wine  crack  the  stones  and 
hang  them  with  tho  bruised  kernels  in  a hag 
suspended  from  the  bung-hole  and  in'  the  cask 
during  the  fermentation  of  the  wine,  which 
thus  acquires  a nutty  flavour.  A good  deal  of 
this  wine  is  made  in  Russia,  where  it  is  a com- 
mon practice  to  add  honey  to  the  cherries. 

Wine,  Cider— Mix  sixteen  gallons  of 
apple-juice,  sixteen  pounds  of  honey,  four 
ounces  of  white  tartar ; enclose  in  a bag  one 
ounce  each  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  mace,  and 
suspend  it  in  the  mixture  while  fermenting. 
When  the  fermentation  is  complete,  add  one 
gallon  of  rum. 

Wine,  Clary.— Take  nine  gallons  of  cold 
soft  water,  six  pounds  of  honey,  thirty  pounds 
of  the  best  loaf  sugar,  and  the  whites  of  twelve 
eggs  beaten  to  a froth ; mix  all  these  together, 
and  boil  for  an  hour  and  a half,  skimming  and 
stirring  nearly  all  the  time.  Pour  the  liquor 
into  a cooler  and  add  four  quarts  of  clary  tops 
in  flower;  work  it  at  the  proper  temperature 
with  good  fresh  ale  yeast,  keeping  it  closely 
covered  up  and  stirred  well.  Pick,  stone,  and 
cut  in  pieces  fourteen  pounds  of  good  Malaga 
raisins ; pour  over  them  three  gallons  of  luke- 
warm water  that  has  been  well  boiled,  stir  well, 
and  let  them  steep  for  five  days.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  press  the  fruit  in  a hair  bag,  strain 
the  liquor  from  the  flowers,  add  to  it  the  rinds 
of  ten  lemons  pared  thin  and  their  juice  strained, 
and  put  this  into  the  cask,  filling  up,  and  keep 
it  open  three  or  four  days  until  the  fermenta- 
tion has  entirely  ceased.  Then  add  two  quarts 
of  French  brandy,  and  stop  it  up  for  three 
months,  after  which  rack  it  off  into  a clean 
cask,  filter  the  lees,  and  fill  the  same  cask  again, 
adding  six  ounces  of  sugar-candy  bruised,  and 
an  ounce  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  two  quarts  of 
wine.  Stop  it  up  securely,  and  keep  it  eighteen 
months  in  a cool  dry  cellar;  then  bottle  the 
wine,  seal  the  corks,  and  in  a twelvemonth  it 
will  be  fit  for  use. 

Wine,  Coltsfoot.— Take  ten  gallons  of 
river  water,  and  boil  with  it  twenty-six  pounds 
of  strong  moist  sugar  and  tho  whites  of  ten 
eggs  well  beaten,  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
skimming  well  all  the  time.  Pour  tho  liquor 
boiling  hot  on  three  pecks  of  fresh-gathered 
coltsfoot  flowers  and  ten  pounds  of  Malagas 
stoned  and  cut  small ; cover  the  vessel  up  close, 
and  lot  them  infuso  threo  days,  stirring  three 
times  daily.  Then  make  two  gallons  of  the 
liquor  scalding  hot,  stir  it  well  into  the  rest, 
and  add  six  or  seven  tabic-spoonfuls  of  good 
yeast ; keep  it  well  mixed  and  covered  up,  until 
it  has  worked  freely,  then  strain  it  into  your 
cask  upon  threo  ounces  of  tho  best  ginger 
bruised  and  tho  thin  rinds  of  six  Seville  oranges, 
and  let  it  remain  open,  covering  the  bung-hole 
with  a tile  until  it  lias  ceased  fermenting.  Add 
three  half-pints  of  French  brandy  and  a bottle 


of  strong  niadeira  wine,  stop  it  up  securely, 
and  keep  it  twelve  months ; then  bottle  it, 
and  drink  in  six  months  more.  This . is  a 
valuable  wine  for  its  medicinal  properties. 

Wine,  Cowslip. — Take  seven  pounds  of 
moist  sugar,  two  gallons  and  a half  of  water, 
and  two  ounces  of  hops,  and  boil  them  together. 
Pare  the  rinds  of  eight  lemons  or  Seville 
oranges,  or  a part  of  each;  pour  the  boiling 
liquor  over  them ; when  this  is  cool  squeeze 
the  juice  over  it,  and  add  this  to  the  liquor. 
Ferment  the  whole  with  yeast  in  the  usual  way, 
and  put'it  into  the  cask.  Gather  cowslips  on  a 
fine  day,  carefully  picking  out  all  stalks  and 
leaves.  Put  into  the  cask  of  wine  as  much  of 
the  flowers  as  would  equal  a quart  when  fresh 
gathered  for  every  gallon;  stir  well  till  the 
flowers  sink.  Dissolve  three  ounces  of  isin- 
glass in  a little  of  the  wine,  and  return  it  to 
the  rest  to  fine ; in  a few  days  bung  it  up  close. 
In  six  months  the  wine  will  be  fit  for  bottling, 
but  it  will  improve  by  being  kept  longer  in  the 
cask.  By  managing  as  just  described,  the  wine 
will  be  fined  in  the  cask,  and  will  be  as  good 
from  the  cask  as  if  bottled,  which  will  be  a 
great  saving  of  trouble. 

Wine,  Currant,  Red.— Bruise  eight 
gallons  of  red  currants  with  one  quart  of  rasp- 
berries. Press  out  the  juice,  and  to  the 
residuum,  after  pressure,  add  eleven  gallons  of 
cold  water.  Add  two  pounds  of  beetroot  sliced 
as  thin  as  possible  to  give  colour,  and  let  them 
infuse,  with  frequent  mixture,  for  twelve  hours ; 
then  press  out  the  liquor  as  before,  and  add  it 
to  the  juice.  Next  dissolve  twenty  pounds  of 
raw  sugar  in  the  mixed  liquor,  and  three  ounces 
of  red  tartar  in  fine  powder.  In  some  hours 
the  fermentation  will  commence,  which  is  to  be 
managed  as  in  the  case  of  gooseberry  wine. 
When  the  fermentation  is  completely  over,  add 
one  gallon  of  brandy ; let  the  wine  stand  for  a 
week,  then  rack  off,  and  let  it  stand  for  two 
months.  It  may  now  be  finally  racked  off, 
bunged  up  in  the  cask,  and  set  by  in  a cool 
cellar  for  as  many  years  as  may  be  required  to 
ameliorate  it. 

Wine,  Currant,  White.— Bruise  forty 
pounds  of  fruit  in  a tub  holding  fifteen  or 
twenty  gallons,  and  add  to  it  four  gallons  of 
water.  Stir  the  whole  well,  and  squeeze  till 
the  pulp  is  thoroughly  separated  from  the  skins. 
Leave  these  materials  at  rest  for  about  twelve 
hours,  and  then  strain  them  through  a canvas 
bag  or  fine  hair  sieve,  and  pass  one  gallon  of 
fresh  water  through  the  marc.  Dissolve  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  pounds  of  whito  sugar  in  tho  juice 
thus  obtained,  and  make  up  the  whole  quantity 
by  an  addition  of  ten  gallons  and  a half  of 
water.  The  proportion  of  sugar  here  given 
is  for  a brisk  wine  : if  a sweet  wine  is  required 
there  must  be  forty  pounds  of  sugar.  White 
sugar  is  recommended  as  much  the  best ; if 
moist  sugar  'be  used,  somewhat  more  will  be 
necessary.  The  must  being  now  prepared,  the 
fermentation  and  subsequent  treatment  must 
bo  exactly  the  same  as  for  gooseberry  wine. 
If  brandy  is  to  bo  added,  it  should  bo  added 
towards  tho  end  of  tho  formontation  in  the 
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cask.  For  the  above  quantity  some  will  put 
in  a quart  of  brandy  alone  ; others  first  mix  it 
with  honey.  Whether  the  wine  should  be 
racked  off  from  the  ley  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  put  into  a fresh  cask  for  six  months 
longer  before  it  is  bottled,  or  be  suffered  to 
remain  tho  whole  time  in  the  lees,  must  depend 
upon  the  state  of  the  wine.  The  bottling 
should  be  carefully  attended  to. 

Wine  Custard. — Hub  off  the  zest  of  a 
lemon  on  six  ounces  of  sugar;  beat  eighteen 
eggs  to  froth  with  half  a spoonful  of  flour — 
potato  flour,  if  it  is  at  hand— a quart  of  wine, 
and  a cupful  of  orange-flower  water.  Set  the 
mixture  on  the  fire,  and  keep  stirring  it  till  it 
froths.  Pour  the  custard  into  cups  or  bowls, 
and  serve  with  macaroons. 

Wine  Custard  Sauce. — Take  the  yolks 
of  eight  eggs,  beat  them  up  till  thick,  mix  with 
them  sugar  to  taste,  the  juice  of  two  lemons, 
half  a pint  of  white  wine,  and  a little  more 
than  half  that  quantity  of  water.  Set  it  on  the 
fire,  beat  with  a whisk  till  it  froths : whenever 
the  sauce  boils,  take  it  off.  This  sauce  is  to  be 
eaten  with  puddings  and  tarts. 

Wine,  Damson. — Boil  ten  gallons  and  a 
half  of  pure  river  water  with  thirty-two  pounds 
of  strong  moist  sugar  and  the  whites  of  ten 
eggs  iwell  beaten  half  an  hour,  skimming  it 
well ; then  add  thirty-two  quarts  of  ripe  prune 
damsons  well  picked  from  the  stalks  and  stoned, 
and  boil  them  half  an  hour  longer,  skimming 
and  stirring  until  the  liquor  is  beautifully 
bright.  Strain  it  off  the  fruit  in  a fine  hair 
sieve  into  your  cooler,  and  when  at  the  proper 
temperature  work  it  with  fresh  yeast,  spread 
on  a toast,  three  or  four  days.  Then  draw  it 
off  the  sediment,  put  it  into  the  cask,  filter  the 
lees,  and  fill  up,  letting  it  work  out  at  the  bung. 
When  it  has  ceased  hissing  put  to  it  a quart  of 
French  brandy,  and  stop  it  up  safely,  pasting 
paper  over  the  bung.  Let  it  stand  six  months, 
then  rack  it  off,  filter  the  lees  through  flannel 
twice  folded,  and  filling  the  cask  again,  add  an 
ounce  of  isinglass  dissolved  and  mixed  with 
two  quarts  of  the  wine.  Secure  the  bung  well, 
and  let  it  remain  two  years ; then  draw  it  off 
and  bottle,  sealing  the  corks.  This  being  a 
rich  wine,  requires  age,  and  should  not  be  drunk 
until  it  has  been  bottled  two  years  or  more. 

Wine,  Damson  (another  way). — Gather 
the  damsons  when  dry,  stone  them,  and  mash 
them  with  your  hand.  Put  them  into  a vessel 
with  a fauset,  and  to  eight  pounds  of  fruit  add 
one  gallon  of  water.  Boil  the  water,  and  put 
it  to  the  fruit  scalding  hot.  Let  it  stand  about 
two  days,  then  draw  it  off;  and  to  every  gallon 
of  liquor  put  three  pounds  of  fine  sugar.  Let 
the  barrel  bo  full,  and  stop  it  close.  If  it  is 
a,  large  quantity,  let  it  stand  twelve  months 
before  you  drink  it. 

Wine  Decanters,  Cleaning  of.— Use 

a little  pearlash  or  soda,  and  somo  cinders  and 
water.  Rinse  the  decanters  well  out  with  clean 
water. 

Wine,  Elderberry.— Tho  elderberry  is 
well  suited  to  tho  production  of  wine.  The 
juice  contains  a considerable  quantity  of  tho 


principle  necessary  for  a vigorous  fermentation, 
and  its  beautiful  colour  imparts  a rich  tint  to 
the  wine  made  from  it.  It  is,  however,  deficient 
in  sweetness,  and  sugar  must  be  added  to  it. 
The  following  is  an  approved  recipe : — Take 
one  gallon  of  ripe  elderberries  and  one  quart  of 
damsons  or  sloes  for  every  two  gallons  of  wine 
to  be  made.  Boil  the  elderberries  in  about  half 
the  quantity  of  water  till  they  burst,  breaking 
them  frequently  with  a stick.  Strain  the  liquor, 
and  return  it  to  the  copper.  To  produce 
eighteen  gallons  of  wine,  twenty  gallons  of 
this  liquor  are  required,  and  for  whatever  quan- 
tity the  liquor  falls  short  of  this,  water  must 
be  added  to  make  it  up.  Boil  this  along  with 
fifty-six  pounds  of  coarse  moist  sugar  for  half 
an  hour,  and  it  is  to  be  fermented  in  the  usual 
manner  when  sufficiently  cooled,  and  then  it  is 
to  be  tunned  or  put  into  the  cask.  Put  now 
into  a muslin  bag  a pound  and  a half  of  ginger 
bruised,  a pound  of  allspice,  two  ounces  of 
cinnamon,  and  four  or  six  ounces  of  hops ; 
suspend  the  bag  with  the  spice  in  the  cask  by 
a string  not  long  enough  to  let  it  touch  the 
bottom ; let  the  liquor  work  in  the  cask  for  a 
fortnight,  and  fill  up  in  +he  usual  way.  The 
wine  will  be  fit  to  tap  in  two  months,  and  is 
not  improved  by  keeping  like  many  other  wines. 
Elderberries  alone  may  be  used. 

Wine,  Elderberry  (another  way).— Take 
ten  gallons  of  elderberries,  ten  gallons  of  water, 
forty-five  pounds  of  white  sugar,  eight  ounces 
of  red  tartar,  and  ferment  with  yeast  in  the 
usual  way.  When  in  the  cask,  ginger  root 
sliced  or  allspice,  four  ounces,  bitter  almonds, 
three  ounces,  suspended  to  a bag  may  be 
allowed  to  infuse  in  the  liquor  while  it  is  fer- 
menting ; they  are  then  to  be  removed.  Brandy 
may  be  added  or  not.  When  the  wine  is  clear, 
which  will  be  in  about  three  months,  it  may  be 
drawn  off  from  the  lees  and  bottled.  The 
spices  may  be  varied  according  to  taste. 

Wine  from  the  Leaves  and  Stalks  of 
the  Grape.— The  following  is  Dr.  Maccul- 
loch’s  recipe  for  making  this  wine:- — “The 
young  leaves  may  be  taken  at  any  period  from 
vines  which  have  been  cultivated  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  from  which  no  fruit  is  expected.  In 
other  cases  they  may  be  obtained  from  the 
summer  pruning.  The  tendrils  and  green 
shoots  are  equally  useful.  The  claret  vine  may 
be  cultivated  for  this  purpose,  in  which  case 
the  wine  will  have  a red  colour.  The  leaves 
are  best  when  young,  and  should  not  have  at- 
tained more  than  half  their  growth , they 
should  be  plucked  with  their  stems.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  they  rcquiro  to  be 
carefully  washed  to  remove  the  taste  of  soot 
which  so  often  adheres  to  them : sometimes 
that  is  insufficient.  From  sixty  to  eighty 
pounds  of  such  leaves  being  introduced  into  a 
tub  of  sufficient  capacity,  seven  or  eight  gal- 
lons of  boiling  water  arc  to  be  poured  on  them, 
in  which  they  are  to  infuse  for  twenty-four 
hours.  The  liquid  being  poured  off,  the  leaves 
must  be  pressed  in  a press  of  considers  e 
power;  and  boing  subsequently  washed  wi  i 
an  additional  gallon  of  water,  they  are  again 
submitted  to  the  action  of  the  press, 
sugar,  varying  from  twonty-fivo  to  i y 
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pounds,  is  then  to  ho  added  to  the  mixod 
liquors,  and  the  quantity  being  made  up  to  ten 
gallons  and  a half,  the  process  foi  making 
gooseberry  wine  is  to  he  followed..  . Although 
tho  water  is  here  directed  to  be  boiling  hot,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  immediately 
cooled  down  to  that  temperature  which  is  most 
efficacious  in  extracting  the  several  soluble  in- 
gredients of  the  fruit.” 

The  following  additional  observations  on  this 
curious  subject  are  extracted  from  the  same 
author The  difference  between  young  and 
old  leaves  is  very  great ; the  former  contain 
ten  or  twelve  times  the  quantity  of  bitter  that 
the  latter  do.  The  old  leaves  are  unfit  for  the 
ferment.  June  is  the  proper  time  to  pluck 
them ; at  this  season  it  is  usual  to  remove  leaves 
from  the  fruit-bearing  vines,  so  that  they  may 
be  easily  procured ; but  if  vines  should  be 
grown  for  this  sole  purpose,  as  they  may  be  in 
any  waste  place  or  hedgerow,  being  allowed  to 
run  wild  and  unpruned,  it  will  be  always  easy 
to  procure  a sufficient  quantity  and  in  the  best 
condition.  In  their  very  best  state  at  least  six 
pounds  are  required  for  two  of  sugar,  and  it  is 
perhaps  preferable  to  adopt  eight  and  a half ; 
though  no  rule  can  be  absolute,  such  is  the  va- 
riation in  the  extractive  produce  of  the  leaves. 
In  the  progress  of  the  fermentation,  should  the 
wine  promise  to  be  too  sweet,  from  defect  of 
ferment,  it  is  quite  easy  to  add  a fresh  infmsion, 
so  as  to  correct  this  defect  by  a renewal  of  the 
fermentation.  Of  the  leaves  it  must  be  ob- 
served, as  they  scarcely  yield  anything  to  the 
press,  they  require  to  be  infused  in  the  water 
for  some  time  before  they  are  subjected  to 
fermentation,  and  they  seem  to  yield  their 
soluble  parts  most  readily  to  hot  water,  without 
any  material  alteration  in  the  result — a matter 
of  no  surprise  because,  though  the  water  be  ap- 
plied at  the  boiling  heat,  its  temperature  is 
immediately  lowered.  Tartar  appears  some- 
times to  be  a useful  addition  to  the  leaves  of 
the  claret- vine;  and  it  may  be  added  in  the 
proportion  of  half  a pound,  or  one  pound  to 
ten  gallons  of  the  must.  One  advantage  re- 
sults from  the  use  of  vine-leaves — the  facility 
with  which  they  are  reproduced  during  the 
growth  of  the  vine.  By  this  the  produce  of  a 
small  vineyard  in  leaves  alone  will  be  abundant, 
and  even  that  of  a single  vine  suffered  to  run 
wild,  branches  and  leaves,  will  be  as  great  as  is 
required  for  the'use  of  most  families.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  that  in  these  cases  the 
price  of  the  sugar  is  the  price  of  the  wine.  The 
expense  of  utensils  and  labour  is  comparatively 
trifling,  and,  when  the  manufacture  is  upon  a 
small  scale,  scarcely  worthy  of  regard.” 

Wine  Froth  for  Dessert.— Take  the 
yolks  of  twolve  eggs  and  a pint  of  wine,  and 
place  them  in  a deep  saucepan  on  the  fire, 
adding  the  grated  peel  of  a lemon  and  sugar 
to  taste.  Beat  with  a whisk  till  tho  mixture  of 
the  eggs  becomes  a thick  froth,  then  stir  in  the 
whites,  which  must  bo  beaten  to  snow.  Whisk 
tho  froth  until  it  thickons,  then  pour  it  into 
cups  or  glasses : if  into  glasses,  tho  froth  should 
first  be  allowed  to  cool  a little. 

Wine,  Gilliflower. — To  three  gallons  of 
water  put  six  pounds  of  the  best  powdered 


white  sugar;  boil  tho  sugar  and  water  together 
for  half  an  hour,  keep  skimming  as  the  scum 
rises ; let  it  stand  to  cool.  Beat  up  three  oimces 
of  syrup  of  betony  with  a large  spoonful  of  ale 
yeast,  put  it  into  the  liquor,  and  brew  it  well 
together;  then,  having  a peck  of  gilliflowers 
cut  from  the  stalks,  put  them  into  the  liquor, 
let  them  infuse  and  work  together  three  days 
covered  with  a cloth ; strain  it,  and  put  it  into 
a cask,  and  let  it  settle  for  three  or  four  weeks ; 
then  bottle  it. 

Wine?  Ginger. — Take  eighteen  or  twenty 
pounds  of  sugar,  dissolve  in  nine  gallons  and 
a half  of  boiling  water,  and  add  ten  or  twelve 
ounces  of  bruised  ginger-root.  Boil  the  mixture 
for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  when  nearly 
cold,  add  to  it  half  a pint  of  yeast,  and  pour  it 
into  a cask  to  ferment,  taking  care  to  fill  the 
cask  from  time  to  time  with  the  surplus  of  the 
liquor  made  for  that  purpose.  When  the  fer- 
mentation ceases,  rack  off  the  wine,  and  bottle 
it  when  transparent.  Very  often  the  outer 
rind  of  a few  lemons  is  boiled  together  with  the 
ginger  intended  for  the  wine,  to  impart  to  the 
wine  the  flavour  of  lemon-peel. 

Wine,  Gooseberry.— The  following  is 
Dr.  Macculloch’s  recipe  for  making  gooseberry 
wine  : — “ The  fruit  must  be  selected  before  it 
has  shown  the  least  tendency  to  ripen,  but 
about  the  time  when  it  has  attained  its  full 
growth.  The  particular  variety  of  gooseberry 
is  perhaps  indifferent ; but  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  avoid  the  use  of  those  which  in  their 
ripe  state  have  the  highest  flavour.  The 
Green  Bath  is  perhaps  among  the  best.  The 
smallest  should  be  separated  by  a sieve  properly 
adapted  to  this  purpose,  and  any  unsound  or 
bruised  fruit  rejected,  while  the  remains  of  the 
blossom  and  the  fruit-stalk  should  be  removed 
by  friction  or  other  means.  Forty  pounds  of 
such  fruit  are  then  to  be  introduced  into  a tub 
properly  cleaned  and  of  the  capacity  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  gallons,  in  which  it  is  to  be  bruised 
in  successive  proportions,  by  a pressure  suffi- 
cient to  burst  the  berries  without  breaking  the 
seeds  or  materially  compressing  the  skins.  F our 
gallons  of  water  are  then  to  be  poured  into  the 
vessel,  and  the  contents  are  to  be  carefully 
stirred  and  squeezed  in  the  hand  until  the 
whole  of  the  juice  and  pulp  are  separated  from 
the  solid  matters.  The  materials  are  then  to 
remain  at  rest  from  six  to  twenty-four  hours, 
when  they  are  to  be  strained  through  a coarse 
bag  with  as  much  force  as  can  conveniently  be 
applied  to  them.  One  gallon  of  fresh  water 
may  afterwards  be  passed  through  the  marc  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  any  soluble  matter 
which  may  have  remained  behind.  Thirty  or 
twenty-five  pounds  of  white  sugar  are  now  to 
be  dissolved  in  the  juice  thus  procured,  and  tho 
total  bulk  of  the  fluid  made  up  with  water  to 
the  amount  of  ten  gallons  and  a half.  If  I 
name  two  quantities,  it  is  because  tho  fruit 
itself  varies  in  quality,  and  it  depends  on  the 
operator  to  distinguish.  The  old  recipes  allow 
forty  pounds,  of  which  tho  consoquence  is, 
invariably,  a sweet  wine,  whilo  it  fails  of  being 
brisk  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  And  tho  smaller 
proportion  lioro  given  will  most  frequently  en- 
sure a brisk  wine,  if  the  operator  will  but  attend 
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to  tho  progress  of  tho  fermentation  and  the 
treatment  as  formerly  described.  Tho  liquor 
thus  obtained  is  the  artificial  must,  which  is 
equivalent  to  tho  juice  of  the  grape — that  is, 
made  to  rcsemblo  it  as  nearly  as  possible.  It 
is  now  to  be  introduced  into  a tub  of  sufficient 
capacity,  over  which  a blanket  or  similar  sub- 
stance, covered  by  a board,  is  to  be  thrown, 
the  vessel  boing  placed  in  a temperature  vary- 
ing from  55°  to  60°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermo- 
meter. Here  it  may  remain  for  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the  symptoms 
of  fermentation  which  it  may  show,  and  from 
this  tub  it  is  to  be  drawn  off  into  tho  cask  in 
which  it  is  to  ferment.  When  in  the  cask  it 
must  be  filled  nearly  to  the  bung-hole,  that  the 
scum  which  arises  may  be  thrown  out.  As 
the  fermentation  proceeds,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
liquor  in  the  cask  diminishes,  the  superfluous 
portion  of  must,  which  was  made  for  this 
express  purpose,  must  be  poured  in,  so  as  to 
keep  the  liquor  still  near  the  bung-hole.  When 
the  fermentation  becomes  a little  more  languid, 
as  may  be  known  by  a diminution  of  the 
hissing  sound,  the  bung  is  to  be  driven  in,  and 
a hole  bored  by  its  side,  into  which  a wooden 
peg,  called  the  spile,  is  to  be  fitted.  After  a 
few  days  this  peg  is  to  be  loosened,  that,  if  any 
material  quantity  of  it  has  been  generated,  it 
may  find  vent.  The  same  trial  must  be  made 
after  successive  intervals,  and  when  there 
appears  no  longer  any  danger  of  extensive  ex- 
pansion, the  spile  may  be  permanently  tight- 
ened. The  wine  thus  made  must  remain  over 
the  winter  in  a cool  cellar,  as  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  provoke  the  fermenting  process. 
If  the  operator  is  not  inclined  to  bestow  any 
further  labour  or  expense  on  it,  it  may  be 
examined  on  some  clear  and  cold  day  towards 
the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March, 
when,  if  fine,  as  it  will  sometimes  be,  it  may  be 
bottled  without  further  precautions.  To  ensure 
its  fineness,  however,  it  is  a better  practice  to 
decant  it,  towards  the  end  of  December,  into  a 
fresh  cask,  so  as  to  clear  it  from  the  first  lees. 
At  this  time  also  the  operator  will  be  able  to 
determine  whether  it  is  not  too  sweet  for  his 
views.  In  this  case,  instead  of  decanting  it, 
he  will  stir  up  the  lees,  so  as  to  renew  the  fer- 
menting process,  taking  care  also  to  increase 
the  temperature  at  the  same  time.  At  whatever 
time  the  wine  has  been  decanted,  it  is  to  be 
fined  in  the  usual  way  with  isinglass.  Some- 
times it  is  found  expedient  to  decant  it  a second 
time  into  a fresh  cask,  and  again  to  repeat  tho 
operation  of  fining.  All  these  removals  should 
be  mado  in  clear,  dry,  and,  if  possible,  cold 
weather.  In  any  case  tho  wine  must  be  bottled 
during  the  month  of  March.  The  wines  thus 
produced  will  generally  be  brisk,  and  similar  in 
their  qualities  (flavour  excepted)  to  the  wines 
of  Champagne,  with  tho  strength  of  tho  best 
Sillcry,  if  tho  larger  proportions  of  sugar  have 
been  used, but  resembling  tho  inferior  kinds  with 
tho  smaller  allowance.  Inattention,  or  circum- 
stances which  cannot  always  bo  controlled, 
will  sometimes  cause  it  to  bo  swoot  and  still, 
at  other  times  to  bo  dry.  In  tho  former  case 
it  may  be  manufactured  tho  following  season, 
by  adding  to  it  that  proportion  of  juice  from 
fresh  fruit  which  tho  operator's  judgment  may 


dictate,  and  renewing  the  fermentation  and 
subsequent  treatment  as  before.  In  the  latter 
case,  as  its  briskness  can  never  be  restored,  it 
must  be  treated  as  dry  wine,  by  decanting  into 
a sulphured  cask,  when  it  must  be  fined  and 
bottled  in  the  usual  manner.  Such  dry  wines 
are  occasionally  disagreeable  to  the  taste  in  the 
first  or  second  year,  but  are  much  improved  by 
keeping,  nor  ought  they  to  be  drunk  under  five 
or  six  years.” 

Wine  Jelly  for  an  Invalid  (sec  Jelly, 
Weak  Wine,  for  an  Invalid). 

Wine  Jelly,  Madeira.—1 This  jelly  if 
made  just  like  calf’s-foot  jelly.  When  the  jelly 
is  nearly  clarified,  pour  into  the  same  stewpan 
a bottle  of  madeira.  As  the  operation  of 
clarifying  takes  away  the  strength  of  the  wine, 
you  must  add  half  a bottle  of  brandy  to  it.  You 
must  observe  that  this  jelly  will  keep  for  several 
days,  and  that  accordingly  what  you  have  left, 
and  what  is  sent  down  from  table,  will  be 
sufficient  to  supply  you  -with  another  entremet 
some  other  day.  This  is  a common  jelly,  which 
cooks  frequently  serve ; therefore,  in  order  to 
avoid  monotony,  you  must  ornament  it  with 
another  jelly,  which  make  as  follows: — Take 
four  spoonfuls  of  the  wine  jelly,  break  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs  into  a stewpan,  beat  the  eggs 
with  the  jelly,  and  lay  it  on  the  fire  to  thicken ; 
then  strain  it  through  a sieve,  la}-  it  on  ice  in 
a basin,  and  use  it  for  the  same  purpose,  to 
decorate  as  in  the  recipe  Winter  Jelly,  Mosaic. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  jellies  made  of 
calf’s  feet  will  break  when  you  turn  them  up- 
side down  into  a dish.  To  prevent  this  accident, 
throw  in  a pinch  of  isinglass  when  you  arc 
going  to  clarify  the  jelly.  It  gives  it  a greater 
substance.  This  jelly  is  a monotonous  one,  but 
the  sagacity  of  the  cook  will  in  some  respects 
alter  this  character,  for  he  will  sometimes  give 
this  jelly  plain,  sometimes  with  grapes  in  it, 
and  sometimes  put  it  in  a cylinder  mould. 
When  you  have  turned  the  jelly,  have  some  of 
the  same  in  ice,  take  a stewpan  cover,  chop 
some  of  the  jelly  very  fine,  and  put  it  some- 
times all  round,  sometimes  in  the  middle,  and 
try  by  your  intelligence  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  the  art  whenever  you  can.  This  jelly  is 
made  in  all  seasons ; in  summer  strawberries 
are  excellent  in  it,  and  the  flavour  of  the  fruit 
harmonises  well  with  the  jelly. 

Wine  Jelly,  Madeira  (another  way).— 
See  Madeira  Wine  Jelly, 

Wine  Lozenges. — Steep  one  ounce  of 
isinglass  in  water  for  twelve  hours — use  very 
little  water  for  this  purpose — then  boil  in  a 
pint  of  port  or  madeira  until  evaporated  to 
one-half.  Pour  into  a mould ; when  cold  cut 
into  lozengos  with  a large  pair  of  scissors. 
These  lozenges,  used  in  moderation,  are  highly 
tonic. 

W ine.  Marigold.  — Take  twenty  - five 
pounds  oi  good  loaf  sugar  and  four  pounds  of 
honey,  and  boil  them,  with  ten  gallons  of  soft 
water  and  tho  whites  of  eight  eggs  well-beaten, 
one  hour,  skimming  it  until  quite  clear,  and 
pour  it  hot  upon  three  pecks  of  marigold  flowers 
and  four  pounds  of  good  raisins  stoned  and 
shred,  covering  the  vessel  close.  Next  day  stir 
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tho  liquor  continually  twenty  minutes,  and  let 
it  remain  covered  until  tho  following  morning. 
Then  strain  the  liquor,  and  put  it  into  your 
cask  upon  the  rinds  of  six  Seville  oranges  pared 
very  thin,  and  eight  ounces  of  sugar-candy 
broken  small,  reserving  two  gallons,  which 
must  "be  made  nearly  boiling  hot,  and  stirred 
amongst  the  rest.  Then  work  it  with  nearly 
seven  or  eight  table-spoonfuls  of  good  fresh 
yeast,  cover  the  bung-hole  with  a tile,  and  let  it 
work  over,  filling  it  up  every  day  as  the  liquor 
decreases.  When  the  fermentation  has  ceased, 
put  in  three  pints  of  French  brandy  and  an 
ounce  of  dissolved  isinglass,  and  stop  it  up 
securely.  It  will  be  fine  in  nine  months,  and 
fit  for  bottling,  but  will  improve  if  kept  longer. 
Let  it  remain  in  bottles  well  corked  and  sealed 
twelve  months. 

Wine,  Mulberry.  — Gather  the  mul- 
berries before  they  are  quite  ripe,  bruise,  them 
in  a tub,  and  to  every  quart  of  the  bruised 
berries  put  the  same  quantity  of  water.  Let 
the  mixture  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  strain  it  through  a coarse  sieve.  _ Having 
added  to  every  gallon  of  the  diluted  juice  three 
or  four  pounds  of  sugar,  allow  it  to  ferment  in 
the  usual  way.  AVhen  fine  in  the  cask,  bottle 
it. 

Wine,  Mulled.— Any  kind  of  wine  may 
be  mulled,  though  port  and  claret  are  the  most 
suitable,  and  are  usually  preferred  for  the  pur- 
pose. Claret  needs  to  be  liberally  sweetened. 
The  quantity  of  spice  used  must  be  regulated 
by  individual  taste,  which  varies  considerably 
upon  questions  of  this  sort.  Grated  nutmeg, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  and  mace,  are  the  spices  gene- 
rally used  for  mulled  wine.  To  mull  the  wine, 
take  equal  quantities  of  wine  and  water  (or,  if 
preferred,  double  the  quantity  of  wine  to  that 
of  water).  Boil  the  spice  in  the  water  till 
the  latter  is  sufficiently  - flavoured ; strain  the 
liquor,  sweeten  it,  mix  the  wine  with  it,  and 
bring  it  again  to  the  point  of  boiling.  Serve 
very  hot,  with  wine  biscuits  or  thin  strips  of 
dry  toast.  When  equal  quantities  only  of  wine 
and  water  are  used,  an  egg  may  be  whisked 
in  a bowl,  the  boiling  liquor  may  be  stirred 
gradually  into  it,  and  then  served.  The  sauce- 
pan in  which  wine  is  mulled  should  be  delicately 
clean,  and  used  for  no  other  purpose. 

Wine,  Mulled,  Claret. — Take  a few 
cloves,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  the 
thin  peel  of  half  a lemon,  two  slices  of  lemon, 
four  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  and  one  pint  of 
water ; boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  an 
enamelled  saucepan,  add  a little  grated  nutmeg 
or  powdered  ginger,  two  bottles  of  claret,  one 
small  glass  of  brandy  or  curaqoa  ; when  nearly 
boiling,  strain. 

Wine,  Orange.  — “ Seville  oranges  are 
used  for  this  purpose  ; they  arc  best  in  March. 
For  eighteen  gallons  of  wine  half  a chest  of 
oranges  are  required.  Paro  tho  rinds  from 
about  a dozen  or  two  dozen,  as  more  or  less  of 
the  bitter  will  be  agreeable.  Pour  over  this  a 
quart  or  two  of  boiling  water,  and  after  letting 
this  stand  for  twelve  hours,  strain  off  tho  water 
which  extracted  much  of  tho  essential  oil  of  tho 
oranges.  Take  the  peel  off  entirely  from  the 


remainder  of  tho  oranges,  squeeze  the  j nice 
tlirough  a bag  or  sieve,  and  put  it  into  a cask 
with  about  forty-five  pounds  of  white  sugar,  or 
fifty-five  of  the  best  moist  sugar.  Soak  the 
pulp  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  after 
straining  this  add  it  to  the  cask.  Repeat  this 
several  times  till  the  cask  is  full.  Stir  the 
whole  well  with  a stick  till  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved,  then  set  it  to  ferment.  The  fermen- 
tation is  slower  than  with  currant  wine,  but 
may  be  heard  hissing  for  some  weeks.  When 
this  subsides,  close  the  bung-hole  and  proceed 
as  in  the  case  of  gooseberry  wine.  Some  add 
brandy.  This  wine  requires  to  be  kept  in  the 
cask  a year  before  it  is  bottled.” 

"Wine,  Peach,  (a  Canadian  recipe). — Take 
the  stones  out  of  forty-five  pounds  of  ripe 
peaches,  slice  the  fruit  into  a clean  vessel,  and 
strew  over  and  amongst  them  ten  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar  broken  small : let  them  lie  covered  up 
until  the  next  day.  Boil  ten  gallons  of  soft 
water,  with  sixteen  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  and  the 
whites  of  ten  eggs  beaten  fine,  half  an  hour, 
skimming  it  until  clear  ; then  put  to  it  the  fruit 
and  sugar  out  of  the  vessel,  and  boil  them  to  a 
pulp,  taking  off  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Put  the 
whole  into  a tub  upon  the  shells  and  kernels  of 
the  peaches  previously  broken,  stir  it  well,  and 
when  properly  cooled  stir  well  amongst  if 
nearly  half  a pint  of  good  yeast,  and  leave  it  to 
ferment.  Stir  it  well  two  days  at  proper  inter- 
vals, then  strain  the  liquor  through  a fine  sieve, 
and  put  it  in  your  cask  to  work  over,  being 
kept  always  full.  Add  the  thin  rinds  of  six 
Seville  oranges,  and  half  a pint  of  orange  and 
lemon  juice  mixed,  and  when  the  fermentation 
has  ceased,  put  in  two  quarts  of  brandy,  and 
stop  it  up  for  two  months.  Then  rack  it  off, 
into  a clean  vessel,  filter  the  lees,  and  fill  the 
cask  again,  adding  an  ounce  of  dissolved  isin- 
glass and  six  ounces  of  sugar-candy.  Stop  it 
up  securely,  and  keep  it  twelve  months ; then 
bottle  it,  seal  the  corks,  and  let  it  be  six  months 
longer  before  you  drink  it.  It  is  a delicious 
wine,  and  may  be  made  at  a trifling  expense. 

Wine  Punch. — Take  two  lemons,  and 
rasp  the  yellow  rind  off  with  half  a pound  of 
loaf  sugar.  Put  this  with  the  juice  of  the 
lemons  into  a bowl ; then  make  scalding  hot 
two  bottles  of  good  Rhine  wine,  adding  to  it  a 
pint  of  strong  green  tea.  Pour  this  over  the 
sugar,  and  add  from  half  a pint  to  a pint  of 
arrack  or  fine  rum. 

Wine,  Raisin. — Procure  fresh  Smyrna  or 
Malaga  raisins;  pick  out  the  stalks  and  all 
defective  fruit ; chop  twenty-eight  pounds  of 
these  into  small  bits,  and  pour  upon  them  three 
gallons  of  tolerably  hot  water,  and  let  them 
stand  to  soak  for  twelve  hours.  Put  tho  wholo 
into  a hair-cloth  or  clean  canvas  bag,  and  with 
a sufficiently  powerful  press  press  out  the  juice. 
Put  two  gallons  more  of  hot  water  on  the  marc 
of  raisins ; lot  this  remain  also  twelve  hours, 
and  press  out  as  before.  Mix  the  two  liquids 
together;  but  tho  skins  aro  not  to  be  used. 
Add  to  the  juico  thus  obtained  throe  pounds  of 
whito  sugar,  and  put  the  whole  into  a proper 
vessel  to  ferment.  Some  add  an  ounce  or  two 
of.  criulo  tartar,  but  no  yeast,  as  tho  raisins 
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contain  of  themselves  sufficient  fermenting 
principle.  This  liquor  will  formont,  and  tho 
vessel  should  bo  coverod  with  a blanket.  When 
the  first  fermentation  is  ovor,  the  wine  is  to 
bo  transferred  or  racked  into  a clean  cask,  and 
suffered  to  undergo  tho  slow  fermentation ; it 
is  then  to  bo  kept  bunged  up  for  three  months, 
and  then  racked  into  another  cask.  In  about 
twelve  months  it  will  bo  fit  to  bottle.  Some 
add  brandy  after  tho  first  fermentation;  but 
this  is  not  necessary.  A still  richer  wine  may 
be  made  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  fruit 
and  leaving  out  the  sugar. 

Wine  Sauce  for  Sweet  Puddings.— 

Make  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good  melted  butter, 
sweeten  it,  flavour  with  grated  lemon  or 
orange-rind,  and  add  a glassful  of  wine.  Mix 
thoroughly,  and  serve  very  hot.  If  preferred, 
brandy  or  rum  may  be  substituted  for  the  wine. 
Sufficient  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Wine  Sauce,  Red. — This  is  a Danish 
sauce  to  be  eaten  with  plum  pudding.  Take  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  cherry-juice  and  half  a 
pint  of  wine.  When  the  mixture  boils  put  in 
a good  spoonful  of  flour  mixed  with  a gill  of 
water  and  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  brandy. 
J ust  before  the  sauce  reaches  the  boiling  point 
take  it  off,  and  serve  immediately. 

Wine  Sauce,  Tremblant,  Beef  with 

(see  Beef  with  Wine  Sauce,  Tremblant). 

Wine  Soup  (a  German  recipe). — Take  two 
ounces  of  butter  and  melt  it  in  at  stewpan.  In 
this  brown  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  stir 
into  it  a pint  of  water,  add  three  or  four  ounces 
of  sugar,  the  rind  and  juice  of  a lemon,  a stick 
of  cinnamon,  and  a bottle  of  wine.  Simmer 
ten  minutes.  Place  in  a tureen  the  yolks  of 
six  eggs,  pour  over  them  slowly  the  wine  soup, 
and  send  to  table  with  toasted  sippets. 

Wine  Soup,  Monastery  ( see  Monastery 
Wine  Soup). 

Wine  Soup  with  Lemon  (a  German 
recipe). — Cut  two  lemons  in  thin  slices,  and  take 
out  the  seeds.  Cover  the  slices  with  powdered 
sugar  in  a tureen.  Melt  a piece  of  butter  in  a 
stewpan,  and  throw  in  a cupful  of  grated  bread 
to  brown.  Keep  the  crumbs  shaken  or  stirred 
till  they  are  crisp,  then  strew  them  over  the 
lemon-slices.  Make  a quart  of  wine,  with  a 
pint  of  water  and  sufficient  sugar,  boiling  hot; 
pour  it  over  the  lemon-slices ; cover  closely  for 
a few  minutes,  and  serve  with  sponge  cakes. 

Wine  Soups. — Wine  soups,  made  of  light 
German  wine,  are  very  common  throughout 
Germany.  They  are  very  quickly  made.  Two 
or  three  recipes  are  given.  No.  1.  Dissolve  an 
ounce  of  butterinasaucopan,  stir  into  it  briskly 
a table-spoonful  of  flour,  and  beat  tho  paste 
over  tho  fire  till  it  acquires  a little  colour. 
Stir  into  it  half  a pint  of  water,  and  add  the 
thin  rind  and  strained  juice  of  half  a fresh 
lemon,  half  a stick  of  cinnamon,  throo  tablo- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  a small  bottle  of  light 
wine.  Simmer  the  soup  for  ten  minutes,  break 
three  eggs  into  the  tureen,  and  froth  them 
lightly.  Mix  them  with  a spoonful  of  tho 
Boup.  Add  the  rest  gradually,  and  sorvo. 


No.  2.  Boil  two  ounces  of  best  rice  and  the 
thin  rind  of  half  a lemon  in  three-quarters  of  a 
pint  of  water.  When  the  rice  is  tender,  mix  with 
it  gradually  a small  bottle  of  wine,  and  add  as 
much  white  sugar  as  will  sweeten  it  pleasantly. 
Break  two  eggs  into  the  tureen,  mix  with  them 
a spoonful  of  the  soup,  and  serve.  No.  3.  Cut 
a large  fresh  lemon  into  thin  slices,  carefully 
removing  the  seeds.  Put  them  into  a tureen, 
cover  with  powdered  white  sugar,  and  add  a 
tea-cupful  of  grated  bread-crumbs  which  have 
been  browned  in  butter.  Mix  a pint  of  wine 
with  half  a pint  of  water.  Sweeten  the  mix- 
ture, and  bring  it  to  the  point  of  boiling. 
Pour  it  upon  the  slices  of  lemon,  &c.,  let  them 
soak  for  five  minutes,  and  serve.  Send  small 
sponge  cakes  to  table  as  an  accompaniment. 

Wine-sour  Plums,  To  Preserve 

(excellent).— Pick  off  the  stalks,  weigh  the 
plums,  and  take  half  their  weight  in  loaf  sugar 
pounded.  Tear  the  skin  of  the  seam  with  a 
pin,  and  put  the  fruit  and  the  sugar,  in  alternate 
layers,  into  a large  earthen  jar.  Cover  the  jar 
closely,  and  put  it  in  the  oven  in  a shallow  tin 
of  boiling  water.  Keep  the  water  boiling 
under  it.  "When  the  plums  are  soft,  pour  the 
syrup  from  them ; boil  it,  pour  it  over  the 
fruit,  and  leave  them  till  cold.  Do  this  several 
times  until  the  skin  looks  hard  and  the  plums 
clear.  Let  them  stand  a week,  then  take  them 
up  one  by  one  with  a spoon  and  put  them  into 
jars.  Boil  the  syrup  once  more,  and  pour  it 
over  them.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  syrup  to 
cover  them,  add  syrup  to  it,  made  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a pound  of  sugar  to  a tea-cupful  of 
water.  When  the  plums  are  cold,  place  branched 
papers  upon  them,  and  tie  a bladder  over,  to 
keep  them  air-tight ; otherwise,  they  will  lose 
their  colour.  If  stored  in  a cool  dry  place, 
plums  thus  preserved  will  keep  for  years. 
Time,  about  ten  days.  Wine-sours  are  plums 
peculiar  to  Yorkshire. 

Wine-sours,  To  Preserve  (a  more 
expeditious  method). — Skin  and  stone  the 
plums,  and  boil  them  till  soft.  Put  with  them 
three-quarters  of  their  weight  in  sugar,  and  stir 
them  continuously  till  the  syrup  will  set  when 
a little  is  put  upon  a plate.  Pour  the  jam  into 
jars,  and  cover  in  the  usual  way.  Store  in  a 
cool  dry  place.  Time  to  hoil  the  plums,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  without  sugar;  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  sugar. 

Wine,  Spiced,  or  Bishop.  — Make 
several  incisions  in  the  rind  of  a lemon,  stick 
cloves  in  the  incisions,  and  roast  the  lemon  by 
a slow  fire.  Put  small  but  equal  quantities  of 
cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  and  allspice  into  a 
saucepan  with  half  a pint  of  water.  Let  it 
boil  till  it  is  reduced  one-half.  Boil  a bottle  of 
port  wine  ; bum  a portion  of  the  spirit  out  of 
it  by  applying  a lighted  paper  to  the  saucepan. 
Put  tho  roasted  lemon  and  spice  into  the  wine, 
stir  it  up  well,  and  let  it  stand  near  tho  fire  for 
ten  minutes.  Rub  a few  knobs  of  sugar  on  the 
rind  of  a lemon,  put  tho  sugar  into  a bowl  or 
jug  with  tho  juice  of  half  a lemon  (not  roasted), 
pour  tho  wine  into  it,  grate  some  nutmeg  into 
it,  sweeten  to  taste,  and  serve  with  the  lemon 
and  spice  floating  in  it.  Oranges  are  sometimes 
used  instead  of  lemons. 
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Wine,  Strawberry.— Briuso  and.  press 
out  the  juice.  Pour  on  the  marc  seven  gallons 
of  water;  infuse  for  twelve  hours,  and  press 
out  the  liquor ; add  this  liquor  to  the  juice,  and 
mix  them  with  six  gallons  of  cider.  Dissolve 
in  the  mixture  sixteen  pounds  of  raw  sugar 
and  three  ounces  of  powdered  red  tartar,  and 
then  set  it  to  ferment  in  the  usual  manner. 
Pare  the  rinds  of  two  lemons  and  two  oranges, 
and,  together  with  the  juice,  throw  them  into 
the  f ermenting-tub,  and  take  out  the  rinds  when 
the  fermentation  is  over.  Three  gallons  of 
brandy  may  be  added. 


Wine  Test,  Dr.  Paris’s.  — “ Expose 
equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  powdered  oyster- 
shells  to  a white  heat  for  fifteen  minutes,  and 
when  cold  add  an  equal  quantity  of  cream  of 
tartar.  These  are  to  be  put  into  a strong 
bottle  with  common  water  to  boil  for  an  hour, 
and  the  solution  is  afterwards  to  be  decanted 
into  ounce  phials,  adding  twenty  drops  of 
muriatic  acid  to  each.  This  liquid  will  precipi- 
tate the  least  quantity  of  lead  from  wines  in  a 
very  sensible  black  precipitate.  As  iron  might 
be  accidentally  contained  in  the  wine,  the 
muriatic  acid  is  added  to  prevent  its  precipita- 
tion.” 

Wine  Vinegar.— Wine  vinegar  is  pro- 
perly the  vinegar  of  genuine  foreign  wines, 
methodically  prepared  as  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy,  and  does  not  include  those  made 
from  cider,  malt-wines,  or  made  wines  of  any 
description  whatever.  All  wines,  especially 
those  of  a weak  kind,  either  spontaneously,  or 
by  repeated  fermentations,  may  be  converted 
into  a kind  of  vinegar. 


Wine  Whey,  White.— Take  half  a pint 
of  new  milk  and  dilute  it  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  hot  water;  boil  both  together,  and 
while  boiling  pour  in  at  the  moment  two  wine- 
glassfuls  of  white  wine.  A curd  will  form, 
which,  after  the  mixture  is  boiled  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  will  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
saucepan.  Strain  the  whey  carefully  from  the 
curd ; it  should  be  perfectly  clear.  Sugar  may 
be  added  to  please  the  taste.  _ “ Warm  white- 
wine  whey  promotes  perspiration,  and  hence  it 
is  useful  in  the  commencement  of  some  com- 
plaints ; but  taken  cold  it  has  a different  effect, 
and  often  in  cases  of  low  fever  it  is  an  excellent 
beverage;  also  in  the  early  stages  of  con- 
valescence it  is  as  safe  and  sufficient  a stimulant 
as  can  be  given.” 


Wine,  Wholesomeness  of.— “ Sweet 
wines,”  says  Dr.T.  J.  Graham,  “ are  nourishing, 
and  may  sometimos  be  useful  to  tho  weak  and 
convalescent,  but  they  are  not  so  wholesome  as 
the  wines  in  more  common  use.  The  acid 
wines,  as  the  lthcnish  and  hock,  are  the  least 
heating,  and  tho  most  diuretic,  and  well  calcu- 
lated for  consumption  in  hot  weather.  All 
thin  or  weak  wines,  however,  though  of  an 
agreeable  flavour,  yet  from  their  containing 
little  spirit,  are  readily  disposed  to  bccomo  acid 
in  the  stomach.  But  it  ought  to  bo  observed 
that  with  some  delicate  persons  tho  best  Rhenish 
wines  agree  very  well,  and  are  loss  liable  to 
ferment  than  many  of  tho  stronger  wines.  The 
dry  and  strong  wines,  such  as  sherry,  inadeira, 
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and  marsala,  and  the  dry  and  light,  as  burgundy, 
claret,  and  hermitage,  are  the  most  wholesome: 
they  are  more  cordial  than  the  acid  ones,  ana 
can  bo  taken  with  safety  in  greater  quantities 
than  the  sweet.  The  gentle  astringency  in 
genuine  claret  renders  it  in  the  opinion  of  many 
on  the  whole  the  most  wholesome  of  any  stiong 
liquor  whatsoever  to  be  drunk  plentifully.  Port 
is  a strong  astringent  wine,  and,  when  not  mixed 
with  more  than  a very  small  portion  of  brandy , 
is  generous  and  stomachic,  and  well  suited 
to  tho  generality  of  British  constitutions  in 
tolerable  health.  It  is  well  calculated  for  cold 
and  moist  weather ; but,  like  other  red  wines, 
is  apt  to  occasion  costiveness.  Sparkling  brisk 
wines,  as  champagne,  inebriate  more,  speedily 
than  the  stiller  wines,  but  the  morbid  excite- 
ment is  of  short  duration,  and  the  subsequent, 
exhaustion  is  comparatively  trifling.  In  feverish 
habits,  burgundy,  port,  and  the  stronger  white 
wines,  are  to  be  avoided.  To  those  who  have 
a disposition  to  corpulence,  claret,  hock, . or 
moselle,  on  account  of  their  diuretic  properties, 
are  preferable  to  every  other  kind  of  wine  for 
daily  use.  The  moderate  use  of  wine  is  safe, 
and  often  highly  beneficial  to  those  who  have 
passed  the  meridian  of  life,  but  to  young  per- 
sons it  is  almost  invariably  pernicious.  Children 
in  tolerable  health  are  never  strengthened,  but 
always  injured,  by  it.  As  a tonic  and  stomachic 
to  the  aged,  three  or  four  moderate-sized  glasses 
of  good  wine  after  dinner  ought  to  be  sufficient 
for  most  men.” 


Wines. — Recipes  for  many  home-made 
wines  are  given  in  the  immediately  preceding 
pages.  Recipes  for  the  following  will  be  found 
under  their  respective  headings : — 


Apricot 

Aromatic 

Birch 

Blackberry 
Black-currant 
Champagne,  Currant 
Champagne,  English 
Claret  Cup 
Claret,  Mulled 
Cowslip 

Currant,  Black 
Currant,  Red 
Currant,  White 
Currant,  prom  Un- 
ripe Fruits 
Damson 
Dandelion 
Egg 
Elder 
Frontignac 
Ginger 


Ginger,  Superior 
Gooseberry,  Effer- 
vescing 

Gooseberry,  Still 
Grape,  Sparkling 
Herbs,  Wine  of 
Jelly,  Weak,  for  In- 
valids 
Lemon 

Lemon,  quickly  made 

Malmsey 

Malmsey,  Scotch 

May 

Mulled 

Orange 

Parsnip  (simple  way) 
Raisin 

Raisin  with  Cider 
Raspberry 
Shallot 
Vine  Leaves 


Wines,  Alcohol  in.— The  quantity  of 
alcohol  existing  in  different  wines  may  bo  seen 
from  the  following  tablo  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Brando : — 


Names  of  llic  Vines,  Malt  and  Spirituous  Liquors,  and  the 
proportion  of  Alcohol  (specific  gravity  0‘825)  in  one 
hundred  parts  of  these  liquids  by  measure. 

Lissa  (average)  ....  25*4 1 
Marsala  (average)  ....  25-09 
Port  (average)  ....  23*39 
Madeira  and  lied  or  Burgundy  ) 22-27 

Madeira  (average)  . . $ 
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Names  of  the  brines,  Malt  and  Spirituous  Liquors,  and  the 
proportion  of  Alcohol  (specific  gravity  0-825)  in  one 
hundred  parts  of  these  liquids  by  measure. 


Xeres  or  Sherry  (averago) 

. 19-17 

Teneriffe  .... 

. 19-79 

Lachryma  Christi  . 

. 19-70 

Constantia  (white) . 

. 19-75 

do.  (red) 

. 18-92 

Lisbon  ..... 

. 18-94 

Cape  Muscat  .... 

. 18-25 

Roussillon  (average) 

. 18-13 

Malaga 

. 17-26 

Hermitage  (white) . 

. 17-43 

Malmsey  Madeira  . 

. 16-40 

Lunel 

. 15-52 

Bordeaux  Wine  or  Claret  (average)  15-10 

Sauteme  .... 

. 14-22 

Burgundy  (average) 

. 14-57 

Nice  ..... 

. 14-63 

Champagne  (still)  . 

. 13-80 

do.  (sparkling) 

. 12-61 

Bed  Hermitage 

. 12-32 

Yin  de  Grave 

. 13.37 

Frontignac  .... 

. 12-89 

Cote  Rotie  .... 

. 12-32 

Rhenish  Wine  (average) 

. 12-08 

Tokay  . ... 

. 9-88 

Gooseberry  Wine  . 

. 11-84 

Cider  (highest  average)  . 

. 9-87 

do.  (lowest  average) 

. 5-21 

Mead  ..... 

. 7-32 

Ale  (average) .... 

. 6-87 

Brown  Stout  .... 

. 6-80 

Porter  (average) 

. 4-20 

Small  Beer  .... 

. 1-28 

Brandy  

. 53-39 

Rum 

. 53-68 

Gin 

. 51-60 

Whisky  .... 

. 54-32 

Irish  Whisky 

. 53-90 

The  action  of  -wines  upon  the  animal  economy 
depends  principally  upon  the  quantity  of  alco- 
hol they  contain.  However,  a certain  given 
quantity  of  wine  does  not  act  in  the  same 
way  as  a mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  in  the 
same  proportions ; and  certain  wines  yielding 
on  distillation  very  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portion of  alcohol  do  not  inebriate  with  the 
same  facility.  This  difference  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  various  kinds  of  combinations  in  which 
alcohol  exists  in  these  complex  products. 

Wines,  Analysis  of. — The  following  re- 
marks on  this  subject  are  drawn  from  the 
admirable  South  Kensington  Museum  Hand- 
book on  “Food,”  by  Professor  Church.  “When 
the  sugary  juice  of  any  fruit  is  left  to  itself  for 
a time  at  a moderately  warm  temperature,  the 
change  known  as  fermentation  occurs.  This 
fermentation  is  generally  brought  about  by  the 
growth  of  a low  form  of  vegetable  life — an 
organised  ferment.  It  consists  of  a splitting  up 
of  tho  sugar  present  in  the  liquid  (or  at  least  of 
a largo  part  of  it)  into  alcohol,  which  remains  in 
tho  liquid,  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  escapes 
moro  or  less  complctoly. 

“Although  the  feimented  juice  of  all  fruits 
may  bo  regarded  as  wine,  yet  the  term  is  gene- 
rally limited  to  tho  alcoholic  liquor  proparod 
from  the  grape.  But  wo  have  in  England  at 
least  two  familiar  native  wines — perry  or  pear 


wine,  and  cider  or  apple  wine.  Other  so-called 
British  wines  arc  usually  made-up  or  compound 
liquors,  into  which  a large  quantity  of  cane  or 
boot  sugar  has  been  introduced.  They  cannot 
bo  regarded  as  true  wines,  nor  are  they  generally 
wholesome.  * 

“The  analysis  of  grapes  shows  us  that  tho 
chief  ingredient  in  their  juice  is  glucose,  a kind 
of  sugar.  There  is  also  some  albuminoid  matter 
and  a little  tartaric  acid,  chiefly  in  combination 
with  potash ; other  minor  ingredients  also  exist 
in  grapc-juice.  Tho  seeds  of  the  grape  contain 
the  astringent  substance,  tannin,  with  some 
bitter  principles,  while  in  the  skins  not  only 
does  colouring  matter  exist,  but  also  some  flavour- 
ing matters  and  tannin.  From  these  facts  it 
will  be  clearly  seen  that  very  different  qualities 
of  wine  may  be  made  from  the  same  quality  of 
grape,  according  to  the  method  of  operating 
upon  the  fruit.  The  colour,  the  bouquet  or 
volatile  flavour,  the  astringency,  &c.,  of  a wine 
may  thus  be  varied  according  to  the  admission  or 
exclusion  of  the  characteristic  ingredients  of  the 
skins  and  stones  of  the  grapes. 

“The  main  difference  between  grape-juice 
and  grape-wine  is  the  substitution  of  tho  sugar 
in  the  former  by  the  alcohol  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  latter.  But  other  changes  occur  in 
the  fermentation  and  ripening  of  wine.  Much 
of  the  acid  tartrate  of  potash  is  deposited  from 
the  liquid  on  being  kept,  this  deposit  being  called 
argol.  Argol  consists  chiefly  of  the  above- 
mentioned  tartrate,  but  with  it  a little  colouring 
matter  and  some  tartrate  of  lime  are  always 
found.  In  the  stronger  but  natural  white  wines 
small  floating  crystals  of  cream  of  tartar  often 
occur;  they  are  nearly  pure  acid  tartrate  of 
potash.  A small  quantity  of  free  acetic  acid  is 
found  in  wines.  When  they  become  sour  it  is 
this  acid  to  which  the  sourness  is  due;  it  is 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  some  of  the  alcohol 
present,  a change  which  occurs  more  readily  in 
weak  natural  wines  than  in  those  which  contain 
much  alcohol.  Another  important  characteristic 
of  wines  is  the  presence  in  small  quantity  of 
certain  compounds  called  ethers.  They  are 
usually  fragrant  oily  liquids,  of  which  traces 
are  present  in  all  wines.  These  ethers  are  com- 
pounds formed  by  the  union  of  the  ordinary 
alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine  with  some  of  the  acids 
which  are  contained  in  the  fermented  liquor — at 
least  this  is  usually  the  case.  Much,  then,  of 
the  flavour  and  perfume  of  a wine  is  due  to 
these  ethers,  some  of  which  existed,  ready- 
formed,  in  the  grape  itself,  while  others  were 
slowly  formed  in  keeping  the  fermented  liquor. 
Different  varieties  of  grape  yield  differently- 
flavoured  wines,  but  the  alcoholic  strength  of  a 
wine  depends  mainly  upon  tho  proportion  of 
sugar  in  the  grapes,  and  in  the  degree  of  com- 
pletion to  which  the  process  of  fermentation  is 
carried.  Tho  same  kind  of  grape  gives  a very 
different  wine  as  to  flavour  and  alcoholic  strength 
in  accordance  with  the  climate  in  which  it  is 
grown,  the  season,  and  tho  soil. 

“ The  quantity  of  true  or  absolute  alcohol  in 
natural  wines  varies  from  7 per  cent,  in  some 
hocks,  clarets,  and  other  light  wines,  to  1 3 per 
cent,  in  many  Greek  and  Hungarian  vintages. 
When  the  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  exceeds 
13  or  134  per  cent,  it  may  usually  be  considered 
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that  the  wine  has  received  an  addition  of  dis- 
tilled spirit,  or  been  fortified.  Wines  of  deli- 
cate flavour  will  not  hear  fortifying,  tho  alcohol 
added  being  usually  derived  from  the  fermenta- 
tion of  artifically-prepared  grape  sugar,  and  con- 
taining the  coarsely-flavoured  alcohol  known 
as  fusil  oil.  A fortified  wine  may  contain  a 
good  deal  of  sugar,  for  the  addition  of  spirit  to 
a fermenting  liquid  checks,  more  or  less  com- 
pletely, the  further  change  of  the  sugar. 

“ Wines  under  26°  of  proof  spirit  pay  on  im- 
portation a duty  of  Is.  a gallon ; those  over  26° 
and  under  42°  pay  2s.  6d.  Large  and  increas- 
ing quantities  of  natural  wines  now  come  into 
this  country.  Even  of  Spanish  wines  so  im- 
ported about  one-half  are  of  natural  strength, 
while  the  average  of  all  Spanish  wines  does  not 
show  much  over  28  per  cent,  of  proof-spirit — 
rather  less  than  14  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol. 

“ The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of 
alcohol,  of  fixed  acids — calculated  as  tartaric 
acid — of  acetic  acid,  of  sugar,  of  ethers,  and  of 
mineral  matter  or  ash,  contained  in  fair  ave- 
rage samples  of  eight  different  kinds  of  wines 
commonly  consumed  in  Europe.  One  imperial 
pint  of  each  of  the  following  wines  contains 
about : — 


Name  of  Wine. 

Alcohol 

(.absolute). 

Tartaric 

andother 

Acids. 

Acetic 

Acid. 

Sugar. 

Ethers. 

Mineral 

Matter. 

oz. 

gr. 

gr- 

gr. 

OZ. 

gr. 

err. 

Rl*. 

Hock  . . 

1 

219 

39 

18 

none 

4 

16 

Claret  . . 

1 

306 

31 

18 

0 

9 

6 

18 

Champagne 

1 

343 

20 

10 

1 

120 

5 

20 

Burgundy  . 

2 

18 

24 

17 

0 

10 

6 

18 

Carlowitz  . 

2 

35 

36 

19 

none 

5 

16 

Sherry  . . 

3 

147 

24 

12 

0 

236 

4 

38 

Madeira 

3 

218 

26 

18 

0 

175 

5 

33 

Port . . . 

3 

218 

23 

12 

0 

359 

6 

20 

“ The  different  wines  made  in  this  country 
from  rhubarb  stalks,  gooseberries,  currants, 
cowslips,  elderberries,  oranges,  &c.,  contain 
oxalic,  malic,  and  other  acids,  besides  the 
tartaric  acid  which  is  the  chief  acid  of  the 
grape.  Now  these  acids  are  not  thrown  out  of 
the  liquor  after  fermentation,  as  is  the  case  to 
a great  extent  with  the  wine  from  grapes. 
Thus  sugar  has  to  he  added  to  mask  the  acidity 
of  these  liqueurs,  and  in  consequence  they  are 
not  so  wholesome  as  tho  natural  imported 
wines.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
grapes  are  entirely  free  from  all  acids  save 
tartaric,  or  that  the  analyses  as  above  given  re- 
present every  constituent  of  the  wines  we  have 
included  in  the  table. 

“ The  ethers  of  wines  previously  alluded  to 
include  a number  of  compounds  not  yet  com- 
pletely analysed  or  understood.  Some  of  them, 
however,  have  been  examined  pretty  fully, 
and  even  exactly  imitated  by  chemical  moans. 
fEnanthate,  butyrate,  and  acetate  of  ethyl  aro 
the  names  given  to  some  of  tho  best  known  of 
these  ethers.  Theso  ethers  enter  into  tho  com- 
position of  tho  artificial  “oil  of  cognac”  and 
various  flavouring  essences.” 

Wines,  Bottling  of. — Bottling  can  nover 
bo  looked  on  as  an  unimportant  matter,  seeing 
that  upon  tho  process  depend  in  a great  moasuro 


many  of  tho  finest  qualities  of  different  wines. 
As  a general  rule,  fine  and  delicate  wines  never 
attain  to  their  full  perfection  till  they  have  been 
some  timo  in  bottle.  There  aro  many  conditions 
essential  to  a satisfactory  performance,  of  the 
operation,  such  as  the  state  of  the  wine,  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  materials  employed  in  the 
process.  The  state  of  the  wine  should  be  such  as 
would  prevent  any  further  advantages  accruing 
from  its  retention  in  the  wood.  This  point 
varies  much  even  in  the  same  wine — that  is,  in 
wine  made  from  the  same  plants  grown  upon 
the  same  ground,  but  of  different  crops  (because 
the  grapes  of  one  year’s  crops  may  be  more 
matured  than  those  of  another),  and  even  in  the 
same  crop,  when  the  wine  has  been  placed  in 
different  utensils  and  subjected  to  slight  changes 
of  temperature.  To  ascertain  the  point,  the 
palate  of  a skilled  “ taster  ” is  usually  the  surest 
guide.  Wine  should  never  be  bottled  till  it  is 
still,  clear,  and  translucent.  The  least  negli- 
gence in  these  respects  may  seriously  com- 
promise its  condition  after  bottling.  From 
what  has  just  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  a determinate  date  at 
which  particular  wines  ought  to  be  bottled. 
In  any  case,  it  should  not  be  delayed  until 
the  wine  begins  to  deteriorate,  nor  hurried  on 
before  it  has  acquired  a suitable  maturity. 
The  atmospheric  conditions  most  favourable  to 
the  process  of  bottling  are  those  in  which  the 
wine  is  most  tranquil.  Autumn  and  winter,  up 
to  the  end  of  March,  when  the  weather  is  still 
cold — neither  damp,  overbright,  nor  thundery 
— are  the  best  times,  for  the  reasons  which 
render  these  seasons  most  suitable  to  “ racking.” 
As  regards  material,  great  circumspection 
should  be  observed  in  the  choice  of  bottles  and 
of  the  corks  to  be  used  with  them.  However 
good  the  bottles  themselves  may  be,  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  they  should  be  washed,  inside 
and  out,  with  scrupulous  care,  so  that  they  may 
be  free  from  the  least  spot  or  stain  of  any 
foreign  substance,  and  from  suspicion  of  impart- 
ing even  the  slightest  colour  or  taste  to  the 
water  in  which  they  are  washed.  The  practice 
of  using  leaden  small-shot  in  washing  bottles,  to 
detach  the  harder  portions  of  fur  and  crust,  is 
highly  prejudicial,  and  should  be  forbidden  in 
every  case.  The  shot-corns  often  get  wedged 
between  the  sides  of  the  bottle  and  its  convex 
bottom  so  firmly  as  to  defy  all  efforts  to  dis- 
lodge them.  Coming  in  contact  with  the  wine, 
they  dissolve  more  or  less  completely,  and  com- 
municate to  the  latter  poisonous  properties,  due 
not  only  to  tho  formation  of  salts  of  lead,  but 
to  the  arsenic  which  enters  into  the  composition 
of  small  shot.  For  cleansing  purposes,  there- 
fore, metallic  chains  with  small  joints  aro 
greatly  to  bo  preferred,  though,  after  all,  wash- 
ing with  suitable  brushes  is  the  best  method, 
and  various  small  machines  exist  which  exocute 
tho  operation  very  satisfactorily.  Tho  bottles 
should  bo  allowed  to  drain  thoroughly  before 
tho  wine  is  put  in,  for  which  purpose  they 
should  be  made  to  stand  bottom  upwards  for  a 
sufficient  timo,  tho  necks  being  insortod  in 
orifices  placed  for  tho  purpose  on  tables  or 
shelves.  Corks  should  invariably  be  used  as 
stoppers.  It  is  very  essential  that  they  should 
bo  of  good  quality,  fine,  oven  in  texture,  and 
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elastic,  and,  in  the  case  of  now  corks,  that  they 
should  he  properly  cut,  and  froo  from  defects. 
Aftor  bottling,  it  is  very  desirable  that  tho  wine 
should  stand  for  some  time,  to  got  the  full 
bonefit  of  the  operation — generally  speaking, 
for  twelve  months  at  least.  During  this  period 
tho  bottle  should  bo  kept  in  a suitable  store- 
house, in  such  a position  that  tho  wino  may 
cover  tho  corks,  and  should  on  no  account  bo 
rnovod.  Ordinary  wines  containing  a small 
portion  of  alcohol  are  apt  to  fur  if  these  pre- 
cautions are  unheeded.  Should  the  wine  deposit 
any  sediment  after  bottling  (which  it  generally 
does),  it  will  of  course  form  on  the  under  side, 
and  care  must  be  taken  in  moving  the  wine  to 
prevent  any  admixture  of  the  sediment  there- 
with. 

Wines,  Choice  of. — The  choice  of  wines, 
in  laying  in  a stock,  is  a matter  of  considerable 
difficulty,  particularly  to  the  inexperienced.  A 
habit  of  tasting  tho  superior  wines  will  alone 
give  the  palate  the  power  of  discriminating 
minute  differences  in  the  aroma  and  bouquet  of 
the  choice  kinds.  But  a very  correct  taste  in 
wine  is  a rare  quality  ; and  there  is  sometimes 
a good  deal  of  pretension  in  passing  a judgment 
upon  them.  The  particular  impression  on  the 
sense  of  taste  is  also  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
state  of  bodily  health  at  the  time,  or  by  the  last 
substance  taken  into  the  mouth.  Thus,  wine 
after  sweetmeat's  and  fruits  frequently  tastes 
harsh;  whereas  after  made  dishes  and  cheese 
wines  sometimes  appear  better  than  they  really 
are.  The  first  object  to  be  considered,  next  to 
the  taste,  from  which  the  purchaser  must  judge 
for  himself,  is  whether  the  wine  is  pure  and 
the  genuine  production  of  the  country  whose 
name  it  bears ; and  whether  or  not  it  is  adul- 
terated with  any  foreign  substance.  To  dis- 
tinguish this  accurately,  in  many  cases,  requires 
great  experience  and  a very  nice  palate.  It  is 
even  said  that  few  persons,  except  the  manufac- 
turers themselves,  are  judges  sufficiently  ex- 
perienced to  distinguish  and  appreciate  the 
different  growths  of  their  own  territory ; and  that 
oven  these  cannot  estimate  properly  the  wines 
of  another  district.  Another  kind  of  ability 
necessary  is  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wine : whether  it  is  new,  and  whether 
it  will  keep  or  will  be  liable  to  change.  Some 
wines  may  appear  good  that  will  not  keep  a year ; 
and  others  that  at  first  appear  indifferent  will  im- 
prove so  much  by  keeping  as  to  bo  in  tho  end 
excellent.  Good  wine  is  most  frequently  to  be 
found  among  capitalists,  who  can  afford  to 
buy  large  quantities  in  favourable  years,  and 
who  can  select  in  their  stock  that  which  is  fittest 
for  bottling  at  any  particular  time,  not  sending 
out  any  but  what  is  fit  for  use,  and  who  have 
a reputation  to  keep  up.  It  is  scarcely  nocossary 
to  add  that  thore  are  few  articles  of  domestic 
consumption  in  which  there  are  more  frauds 
practised  than  in  wine,  or  in  which  more  money 
may  bo  thrown  away  for  want  of  good 
management : to  say  nothing  of  tho  pleasure'  it 
affords  every  one  to  place  good  wino  before  his 
guosts,  or  the  danger  of  injuring  their  healths 
by  offering  them  what  is  prejudicial. 

Wines,  Diseases  of. — By  “ diseases  of 
wines  ” wo  must  understand  thoso  conditions  in 


which  wines  have  become  so  altered  and  un- 
fitted for  use  as  to  have  lost  their  distinct 
character.  The  chief  diseases  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Turning  of  Wine. — This  is  a disease 
which  attacks  young  wine,  and  seems  to  occur 
under  special  conditions  of  tho  weather.  The 
colour  grows  darker,  and  tho  taste  first  dis- 
appears, and  if  the  disease  continues  becomes 
disagreeable ; tho  wine  becomes  turbid  and  acid. 
This  disease  arises  from  a decomposition  of 
tartar. 

2.  The  Bopiness  of  Wine. — This  disease  con- 
sists in  the  formation  of  vegetable  mucus  from 
tho  sugar  of  the  wino,  and  is  known  as  mucous 
fermentation.  The  wines  liable  to  this  change 
are  those  which  are  deficient  in  tannic  acid. 

3.  Th‘>  Bitterness  of  Wine. — In  this  we  have 
a diseasr  to  which  Burgundy  wines  are  specially 
liable.  It  appears  to  arise  from  a second  fer- 
mentation, inasmuch  as  a large  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  evolved.  It  has  been  ascribed  by 
some  to  the  formation  of  citric  ether,  which  is 
very  bitter.  The  disease  is  caused  by  the  sedi- 
ment, and  is  often  put  a stop  to  by  drawing  the 
wine  off  into  other  casks. 

4.  The  Acidifying  of  Wine. — This  depends 
upon  the  conversion  of  the  alcohol  into  acetic 
acid,  and  may  be  nipped  in  the  bud  by  adding 
alkaline  carbonates;  which,  however,  destroy 
the  colour  and  affect  the  taste  of  the  wine. 

6.  The  Mouldiness  of  Wine. — In  this  disease 
mould-plants  are  produced  on  the  surface  of  the 
wine.  How  and  under  what  condition  the 
mould  is  formed  is  uncertain  ; all  that  is  known 
is  that  the  admission  of  air  is  favourable  to  the 
disease. 

Wines,  Effervescing. — If  wines  are 
bottled  before  the  fermentation  is  over,  the 
carbonic  acid  is  retained  in  the  wine,  and  what 
is  called  an  “effervescing”  wine  is  produced. 
Certain  kinds  of  wine  are  more  favourable  than 
others  to  this  process ; and  in  all  countries 
effervescing  wines  are  produced.  In  this  coun- 
try we  are  most  familiar  with  the  effervescing 
wines  of  France,  which  are  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  champagne.  Hocks,  mo- 
selles, and  even  red  wines  are  treated  thus; 
and,  on  the  cork  being  removed  from  the  bottle, 
the  carbonic  acid  begins  to  escape,  and  gives 
them  their  sparkling  effervescent  character. 
When  such  wines  contain  much  sugar,  the  fer- 
mentation in  the  bottle  is  arrested  before  all 
the  sugar  is  consumed,  and  they  are  sweet 
effervescing  wines.  In  other  cases  the  sugar  is 
all  exhausted  in  producing  the  carbonic  acid,  and 
such  wines  are  then  said  to  be  dry.  Sparkling 
or  effervescing  wines  are  agreeable  to  the  palate, 
and  in  the  same  way  as  bottled  ales  they  some- 
times appoar  to  assist  the  digestion  of  the  food 
with  which  they  are  taken.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, thoro  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  produce 
injury.  Whon  new,  they  communicate  the  state 
of  change  in  which  they  are  to  tho  contents  of 
tho  stomach,  and  interfere  with  the  healthy 
process  of  digestion.  Thoy  are  less  liable  to 
disagree  whon  they  are  dry  and  contain  but 
littlo  sugar  than  when  they  contain  much  of  this 
Bubstanco.  Tho  quantity  of  sugar  varies  in 
champagne  from  one  hundred  grains  in  tho 
pint  to  considerably  above  an  ounce. 
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Wines,  Home-made.— Home-made  wines 
differ  chiefly  from  foreign  or  grapo  wines  in 
containing  a much  greater  quantity  of  malic 
acid,  whilst  the  wine  of  the  grapo  contains 
chiefly  tartareous;  for  it  is  the  presenco  of 
super-tartrate  of  potash  hy  which  the  grape  is 
most  strongly  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
sub-acid  fruits  applied  to  the  purposes  of  wine-' 
making.  This  salt  is  most  abundant  in  the 
grape  before  ripening,  and  a portion  of  it  dis- 
appears during  this  process.  A consideration  of 
this  diversity  led  Dr.  Macculloch  to  point  out 
to  the  public  the  useful  practice  of  introducing 
super- tartrate  of  potash  into  all  those  juices  of 
fruits  which  are  intended  for  the  basis  of  home- 
made wines.  This  salt  is  doubtless  decomposed 
during  the  fermentative  processes,  and  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  what  remains  is  sub- 
sequently deposited  in  the  casks  or  bottles  in 
which  the  wine  is  kept,  constituting  what  is 
termed  the  crust  of  the  wine.  Few  of  our  home- 
made wines  possess  an  intense  colour ; with  the 
exception  of  the  elderberry,  mulberry,  and  the 
black  cherry,  scarcely  any  colour  is  contained 
in  our  domestic  fruits.  The  colouring  of 
home-made  wines  may  be  effected  by  bil- 
berries, mulberries,  or  the  husk  of  elder- 
berries; these  substances  impart  a fine  red 
colour  to  vinous  fluids;  they  are  sometimes 
suffered  to  ferment  with  the  must,  to  render 
the  colour  more  intense.  The  practice  of  making 
wines  from  the  produce  of  our  gardens  is 
deserving  of  very  general  attention.  Foreign 
wines  are  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
poor;  and,  therefore,  the  benevolent  will  en- 
deavour to  supply  them,  in  age  and  sickness, 
with  the  best  substitutes  which  our  native 
fruits  will  afford. 

The  following  domestic  fruits  are  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  fabrication  of  wine  : — The  goose- 
berry, elderberry,  mulberry,  raspberry,  black- 
berry, strawberry,  red  currant,  black  currant, 
white  currant,  and  cranberry.  These  ferments 
will  afford  good  and  wholesome  wines.  It  is  a 
vulgar  prejudice  to  suppose  that  the  wines 
made  from  our  domestic  fruits  are  unwhole- 
some. They  may  disagree  with  the  constitu- 
tions of  some  persons,  but  no  fact  can  warrant 
the  assertion  that  they  are  more  injurious  than 
wines  made  from  the  grape.  The  pulpy  fruits 
of  our  gardens,  such  as  the  peach,  nectarine, 
plum,  cherry,  damson,  and  apricot,  may  also  be 
employed;  but,  upon  the  whole,  they  answer 
not  so  well  for  the  fabrication  of  wines  as  the 
domestic  sub-acid  esculent  berries. 

The  gooseberry  and  currant  are,  of  all  other 
fruits,  most  commonly  employed  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  home-made  wines ; and,  on  the  whole, 
they  are  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  When 
used  in  their  green  state,  both  gooseberry  and 
currant  may  be  mado  to  form  light  brisk  wines, 
falling  little  short  of  champagne. 

Ripe  gooseberries  arc  capable  of  making 
sweet  or  dry  wines;  but  these  are  commonly 
ill-flavoured,  particularly  if  tho  husk  has  not 
been  carefully  excluded. 

Ripe  currants,  if  properly  managed,  make 
much  better  wines  than  gooseberries.  These 
fruits  are  much  improved,  according  to  Dr. 
Macculloch,  by  boiling  previously  to  fermenta- 
tion. This,  he  states,  is  particularly  the  case  with 


tho  black  currant,  which,  when  thus  managed, 
is  capable  of  making  a wine  closely  resembling 
some  of  tho  best  of  tho  sweet  Cape  wines. 

Tho  strawberry  and  raspberry  are  capable  of 
making  both  dry  and  sweet  wines  of  agreeable 
quality. 

The  elderberry  is  capable  of  making  an  excel- 
lent red  wine.  Its  cheapness  also  recommends 
it.  It  does  not,  indeed,  possess  any  great 
degree  of  flavour,  but  it  possesses  no  bad  one, 
which  is  a negative  property  often  of  great 
importance  in  artificial  wine-making. 

The  cherry  produces  a wine  of  no  very  peculiar 
character.  If  used,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
bruise  too  many  of  the  stones,  otherwise  a 
disagreeable  bitter  taste  will  be  imparted  to 
the  wine. 

The  blackberry  and  mulberry  are  capable  of 
making  coloured  wines,  if  managed  with  that 
view : they  are  deficient,  however,  in  the  astrin- 
gent principle;  nevertheless,  they  may  be 
occasionally  employed  with  advantage  when  a 
particular  object  is  to  be  gained. 

The  sloe  and  damson  are  so  associated  in 
qualities  that  nearly  the  same  results  are 
obtained  from  both.  Their  juice  is  acid  and 
astringent,  and  hence  they  are  qualified  only 
for  making  dry  wines.  By  a due  admixture  of 
currants  or  elderberries  with  sloes  or  damsons, 
wines  not  unlike  the  inferior  kinds  of  port  are 
often  produced. 

Grapes,  of  British  growth,  are  capable  of 
making  excellent  sparkling  and  other  wines  by 
the  addition  of  sugar.  The  grapes  may  be  used 
in  any  state,  however  immature ; when  even 
but  half-grown  and  perfectly  hard  they  succeed 
perfectly. 

Raisins  are  extensively  used  in  this  country 
for  making  domestic  wines,  therefore  they 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  here.  When  properly 
managed,  they  are  capable  of  making  a pure 
and  flavourless  vinous  fluid,  well  adapted  for 
receiving  any  flavour  which  may  be  required, 
and  thus  of  imitating  many  wines  of  foreign 
growth. 

The  orange  and  lemon  are  likewise  used  for 
making  domestic  wines.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  they  are  not  very  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  as  they  contain  too  little  acid 
and  too  little  of  the  extractive  or  fermentative 
juice. 

The  quince,  from  its  analogy  to  the  apple 
and  pear,  is  better  qualified  for  making  a 
species  of  cider  than  wine. 

The  following  is  the’ art  of  making  wine  from 
native  fruits.  We  start  upon  the  grounds  that 
home-made  wines  are  intended  to  be  imitations 
of  foreign  wines.  In  the  first  place,  therefore, 
we  have  to  prepare  a juice  or  must  similar  to 
the  juice  or  must  of  the  grape  in  its  general 
composition.  Now,  no  fruit  whatever  yields  a 
juice  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  grape.  In 
our  northern  climate,  more  especially,  the  sac- 
charino  principle,  which  is  tho  fundamental 
basis  in  wine-making,  exists  in  very  minute 
proportion  in  most  fruits.  It  must  be,  there- 
fore, supplied  artificially.  The  tartaric  acid, 
or  rather  super-tartrato  of  potash,  which  is 
another  essential  principle  in  wine-making,  is 
likowiso  wanting  m most  of  our  fruits.  This, 
therefore,  must  bo  supplied.  On  the  contrary, 
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other  substances,  and  particularly  tho  malic 
acid,  exist  in  too  largo  a proportion  in  most  of 
our  fruits,  which,  in  their-  natural  state,  aro 
thus  better  adapted  for  making  cider  than  wine. 
To  get  rid  of  tho  malic  acid,  and  to  prevont  its 
deteriorating  effects,  as  well  as  tho  deteriorating 
effects  of  otner  foreign  principles,  is  difficult, 
or  perhaps  impossible ; and  this  will  doubtless 
always  render  home-made  wines  inferior  to  those 
of  the  gTape,  though  very  near  approaches  may 
bo  made  by  judicious  management. 

The  practical  mode  of  obviating  these  diffi- 
culties is  to  dilute  tho  juice  of  the  fruit  to 
such  a degree  that  a given  quantity  of  it  shall 
contain  no  more  of  the  malic  acid,  for  example, 
than  a given  quantity  of  the  juice  of  tho  grape ; 
and,  as  before  observed,  to  supply  artificially 
the  two  grand  principles,  sugar  and  super- 
tartrate  of  potash,  which  are  wanting.  Having 
thus  prepared  an  artificial  must  as  nearly  re- 
sembling in  its  composition  that  of  the  grapes 
as  possible,  the  application  of  the  other  prin- 
ciples will  be  obvious,  as  we  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  manage,  in  general,  all  the  subsequent 
processes  precisely  as  if  we  were  operating  upon 
the  must  of  the  grape. 

In  manufacturing  wine  from  grapes  different 
methods  are  pursued  according  to  the  kinds  of 
wine  which  it  is  intended  to  make.  Now  the 
same  thing  holds  good  in  manufacturing  home- 
made wines ; it  is  absblutely  necessary  that  the 
maker  should  determine  beforehand  upon  the 
kind  of  wine  which  it  is  his  object  to  produce, 
and  to  modify  his  processes  accordingly.  We 
may,  with  Dr.  Macculloch,  consider  wines  as  of 
four  general  descriptions : sweet  wines ; sparkling 
or  effervescing  wines;  dry  and  light  wines, 
analogous  to  hock  and  Rhenish,  in  which 
the  saccharine  principle  is  entirely  decomposed 
during  fenfaentation ; and  lastly,  dry  and  strong 
wines,  as  madeira  and  sherry. 

Those  of  the  first  and  most  simple  class  are 
the  sweet  wines,  or  those  in  which  the  fermen- 
tative process  has  been  incomplete.  It  is  to 
this  class  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  our 
home-made  wines  bear  the  greatest  resemblance ; 
a resemblance,  says  Dr.  Macculloch,  so  general, 
as  to  show  that  few  makers  of  this  article  pos- 
sess sufficient  knowledge  of  the  art  to  enable 
them  to  steer  clear  of  what  may  be  firmly  called 
a radical  defect  of  domestic  wines ; for  so  large 
a quantity  of  sugar  is  often  added  in  proportion 
to  the  juice  of  the  fruits,  that  the  quantity  of 
natural  leaven,  or  fermentative  matter,  in  the 
compound,  is  insufficient  for  the  conversion  of 
the  sugar  into  wine;  hence  that  part  of  it 
which  remains  undecomposed  is  sweet.  The 
use  of  the  artificial  leaven , yeast,  may  in  some 
measure  correct  this  defect,  but  tho  quantity 
added  is  generally  inadequate  to  this  object. 

“The  addition  of  brandy,”  says  Dr.  Mac- 
culloch, “ so  often  recommended  in  tho  rocipos 
for  making  fruit  wines,  so  far  from  checking 
tho  wine  from  becoming  sour,  increases  it ; tho 
tendency,  and  therefore  the  use  of  brandy  as  a 
preservative  of  wino,  is  founded  on  error. 

Dr.  Macculloch  rocommcnds  a certain  pro- 
portion of  crude  tartar ; the  dose  of  which  may 
vary  from  one  to  six  per  cent,  without  materially 
affecting  the  wine,  as  a groat  proportion  of 
what  escapes  decomposition  will  be  subsequently 


deposited.  All  fruits  except  tho  grape  will 
require  more  or  less  of  this  salt. 

In  tho  manufacture  of  home-made  wines,  care 
therefore  should  be  taken  not  to  use  too  small  a 
proportion  of  fruit  compared  with  the  sugai 
omployed ; for  it  is  in  this  circumstance  chiefly 
which  renders  tho  fermentative  process  in- 
complete, and  thus  imparts  that  sweet  and 
mawkish  taste  to  our  domestic  wines  which 
renders  them  intolerable  to  many  people,  and 
even  perhaps  to  all,  without  the  addition  of 
brandy.  Tho  strength  of  tho  wine  is  always 
proportional  to  tho  quantity  of  sugar  employed, 
provided  that  sugar  has  been  completely 
decomposed  ; the  most  saccharine  juices,  there- 
fore, afford  the  strongest  wine;  or,  in  the 
practice  which  is  necessary  m making  wine 
from  nativo  fruits,  that  fluid  will  produce  the 
strongest  wino  to  which  the  greatest  quantity 
of  sugar  has  been  added  previously  to  fermen- 
tation, care  being  always  taken  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  leaven  in  such  a ratio  as  to  insure 
the  complete  decomposition  of  the  sugar, 
without  which  the  produce  gains  in  sweetness 
only  without  acquiring  additional  strength. 
But  even  with  this  precaution  there  is  a limit 
to  the  quantity  of  sugar  that  can  be  employed, 
and  this  limit  is  obviously  the  proportion  of 
water  which  is  required  to  insure  the  ferment- 
ing process.  The  fermentation  must  continue 
the  longer  if  it  is  desired  that  the  produce  shall 
be  a dry  wine,  and  for  a less  time  if  it  is  wished  to 
produce  a sweet  wine.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  wish  of  the  operator  to  preserve  the 
flavour  or  bouquet  of  the  wine,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  period  of  tho  fermentation  should  be 
shortened.  The  case  will  be  precisely  the  same 
if  it  is  an  object  to  have  a brisk  wine,  as  the 
carbonic  acid,  on  which  this  quality  exclusively 
depends,  will  be  dissipated  irrecoverably  by  an 
undue  protraction  of  the  fermenting  process. 

Wines,  Keeping  of.— Wine  is  put  into 
bottles  for  the  sake  of  keeping  it,  and  the 
placing  these  bottles  in  some  safe  and  con- 
venient place  called  a cellar  is  technically  called 
cellaring.  Some  wines  aro  not  much  improved 
by  bottling  at  all,  and  those  one  may  drink 
direct  from  the  cask.  In  wine  countries  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  drink  the  wine  directly  from 
the  cask  as  we  do  beer.  This  is  more  especially 
done  with  the  weaker  and  cheaper  ■wines,  and 
wine  is  occasionally  thus  consumed  in  this 
country.  “ Wine  from  the  wood  is  sold  in 
some  of  our  wine  shops.  Inferior  red  wines, 
sherries,  and  marsala,  are  said  to  improve  more 
whilst  on  tap  in  the  cask  than  when  bottled. 
Weak  wines  cannot  be  kept  long  in  tho  cask 
without  a danger  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
converting  thoir  hydrated  oxide  of  ethyle 
(alcohol)  into  tho  hydrated  tri-oxido  of  acetylo 
(vinogar),  which  is  a result  very  much  to  be 
avoided  by  those  who  attach  importance  to  tho 
flavour  or  strength  of  their  wines.  Wine  in 
casks  gots  altered  by  tho  evaporation  of  the 
wator  and  the  alcohol  into  tho  air,  and  also  by 
the  absorption  of  ono  or  the  other  by  tho  wood. 
These  changes  cannot  happen  when  tho  wino 
is  put  into  glass  bottles.  Wine  can  thus  be 
kopt  longer  in  bottles  without  change  than  in 
wood.  There  is  a notion  that  wfino  gets  strongci 
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by  keeping,  but  this  is  erroneous.  If  fermen- 
tation goes  on,  a little  more  sugar  will  bo 
converted  into  alcohol,  but  this  is  not  large, 
even  in  the  case  of  effervescing  wines.  It  is, 
therefore,  a false  notion  that  wine  gets  stronger 
by  keeping.  Strong  wines  undoubtedly  keep 
best.  Wines  get  altered  by  keeping,  and  they 
get  weaker  by  keeping.  They  should  not  be 
kept  in  hot  cellars,  nor  cold  cellars,  nor  cellars 
with  a changeable  temperature.  It  appears  that 
a uniform  temperature  of  between  50°  and  60 
is  the  best  for  all  kinds  of  wine.  Wines  are 
said  to  ripen  sooner  in  warm  cellars  than  in 
cold  ones,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  new  wines 
may  be  made  to  assume  the  flavour  of  old  ones 
by  exposing  them  to  high  temperatures,  and 
letting  them  cool  again.  This,  however, 
belongs  to  the  art  of  doctoring.” 


The  art  of  preserving  wines  is  to  prevent 
them  from  fretting,  which  is  done  by  keeping 
them  in  the  same  degree  of  heat  and  careful 
working  in  a cellar  where  they  will  not  be 
agitated  by  the  motion  of  carriages  passing. 
If  persons  wish  to  preserve  the  fine  flavour  of 
their  wines,  they  ought  on  no  account  to  permit 
any  bacon,  cheese,  onions,  pork,  or  cider  in  the 
wine  cellars ; for  if  there  be  any  disagreeable 
odour  in  the  cellar,  the  wine  will  indubitably 
imbibe  it ; consequently,  instead  of  being  fra- 
grant and  charming  to  the  nose  and  palate, 
it  will  be  extremely  disagreeable. 

Wines,  Wholesomeness  of.— Wines 
may  be  resolved  into  two  great  divisions  ; into 
those  which  are  coloured,  and  commonly  called 
red  wines,  and  those  which  have  a yellow  tinge, 
more  or  less  deep,  termed  white  wines.  This 
colouring  matter  is  not  derived  from  the  juice, 
but  from  the  husk  of  the  grapes.  If,  therefore, 
the  fermentation  be  not  permitted  to  take  place 
in  contact  with  the  husks,  a colourless  wine  is 
in  all  cases  produced.  This  colouring  matter 
is  highly  astringent,  and  consequently  the  red 
wines  differ  from  the  white  in  their  effects 
upon  the  stomach ; and  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  the  well-known  extent  of  this  operation 
by  the  presence  of  so  small  a proportion  of 
active  matter.  It  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  irritable  stomachs  are  frequently 
impatient  of  astringent  matter.  Many  persons 
are  incapable  of  drinking  port  wine,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heartburn  it  occasions ; whilo 
■others,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  derive 
advantage  from  the  tonic  influence  of  its 
syngency.  This  is  a circumstance  of  idio- 
syncracy  which  no  theory  can  explain.  A 
popular  writer  remarks,  “ When  my  stomach  is 
not  in  good  temper,  it  generally  desires  to  have 
red  wine ; but  when  in  best  health  nothing 
affronts  it  more  than  to  put  port  into  it ; and 
one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  its  coming  into 
adjustment  is  a wish  for  white  wine.  Every 
physician  is  practically  aware  of  the  caprice 
which  the  stomach  displays  in  its  morbid  con- 
ditions ; but  as  a general  rule  it  may  bo  stated 
that  white  deserves  a preference  over  red  wines, 
because  the  latter  being  pressed  and  subjected 
to  a stronger  fermentation  to  extract  the 
colouring  principle  from  the  husk  are  neces- 
sarily more  loaded  with  extractive  and  as- 


tringent matter  ; and  as  this  remains  in  the 
stomach  after  the  liquid  portion  of  the  wine 
is  absorbed,  it  will  bo  liable  to  occasion  dis- 
turbance.” , . 

It  is  a fact  not  easily  explained  that  the 
stomach  is  frequently  outraged  by  a wine  to 
which  it  has  not  been  accustomed;  and  it  is 
equally  truo  that  a mixture  of  different  wines 
is  a common  source  of  indigestion.  . Ihe  cus- 
tom of  mixing  wine  with  water  has  its  advan- 
tages as  well  as  its  evils.  By  dilution  it 
frequently  proves  too  little  stimulant  to  the 
stomach,  and  runs  into  a state  of  acescency. 
An  invalid  is  also  thus  liable  to  deceive  him- 
self by  taking  more  wine  than  may  be  con- 
sistent with  his  welfare.  Much,  however, 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  wine  taken ; 
the  lighter  wines  cannot  require  dilution,  while 
port  is  certainly  rendered  less  injurious  by  the 
admixture. 

Winged  Game,  Sauce  for. — Take  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  the  gravy  which  runs  from 
the  birds,  put  it  into  a saucepan,  with  a clove  of 
garlic,  a few  peppercorns,  a dessert-spoonful  of 
lemon-juice,  a tea-spoonful  of  salad-oil,  and  the 
thin  rind  of  a quarter  of  a .Seville  orange  cut 
into  strips.  Boil  the  gravy  till  it  is  pleasantly 
flavoured,  skim  and  strain  it,  add  a glassful 
of  wine,  and  salt  to  taste,  and  serve.  Time 
to  boil  the  gravy,  about  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Sufficient  for  six  or  seven  persons. 

Winter,  Butter  Preserved  for  use 

in. — Work  some  good  butter,  which  is  neither 
strong  nor  rank,  with  cold  water  till  it  is 
perfectly  free  from  milk.  Mix  thoroughly  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  powdered  saltpetre  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  powdered  white  sugar  and 
half  a pound  of  common  salt.  Work  an  ounce 
of  this  mixture  into  each  pound  of  butter,  pack 
it  closely  in  stone  jars,  and  fasten  it  down.  If 
not  exposed  to  the  air,  it  will  keep  good  for  a 
long  time. 

Winter  Cheesecakes  ( see  Cheesecakes, 
Winter) . 

Winter  Hotch  Potch.— Soak  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  dried  green  peas  over- 
night, then,  boil  them  till  tender,  and  pulp  them 
through  a sieve.  Take  from  three  to  four 
pounds  of  the  best  end  of  the  neck  or  loin  of 
mutton,  or  of  the- thick  flank  of  beef.  Either 
cut  the  meat  into  neat  pieces  or  keep  it  whole, 
as  preferred.  Grate  four  carrots,  and  cut  as 
many  turnips  into  small  dice.  Put  them,  with 
a few  sticks  of  celery  and  a large  onion,  or  a 
leek  and  a bunch  of  parsley,  into  a stewpan, 
pour  over  them  about  four  quarts  of  water,  and 
bring  them  gently  to  the  boil.  Put  in  the  meat, 
add  pepper  and  salt,  and  simmer  all  gently 
together  for  about  two  hours.  Add  the  pulped 
peas,  boil  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  and 
serve.  If  liked,  a cabbage,  finely  sirred,  may  be 
added  to  the  other  vegetables.  The  meat  may 
either  be  served  with  the  soup  or  on  a separate 
dish.  If  liked,  it  may  be  taken  out  when  it  is 
done  enough,  and  put  aside  till  it  is  to  be 
served,  then  heated  again  in  a little  of  tho'soup. 
Iiice  or  pearl  barley  may  be  substituted  for  the 
peas.  Time,  two  hours  to  stew  the  vegetables. 
Probablo  cost,  4s.  Sufficient  for  eight  or  ten 
persons. 
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Winter  Hotoh-Poteh  (another  way).— 
This  dish  may  either  be  made  of  fresh  beef  or 
of  a neck  or  back  ribs  of  mutton,  or  of  a mix- 
ture of  both.  Cut  four  pounds  of  meat  into 
neat  pioces.  Boil  and  skim  well,  add  carrots 
and  turnips  sliced,  small  leeks  and  parsley  cut 
down,  and  some  German  greens  shred;  and,  if 
tender,  put  in  only  half  an  hour  before  the 
soup  is  completed.  Season  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Tho  quantity  of  vegetables  must  bo 
rogulated  by  the  quantity  of  meat,  so  that  tho 
soup  may  have  consistency,  but  not  be  dis- 
' agreeably  thick.  Serve  the  meat  and  soup 
together ..  Bice  or  dry  but  melting  green  peas 
may,  if  liked,  be  boiled  in  the  soup. 

Winter  Jelly,  Mosaic.  — Boil  half  a 
pint  of  cream.  When  it  boils,  infuse  the  peel 
either  of  an  orange  or  of  a lemon,  according  as 
you  wish  to  decorate  the  jelly  with  either. 
When  the  cream  has  imbibed  the  flavour  of  the 
fruit,  put  in  a little  sugar.  Break  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  which  beat  with  tho  cream,  lay  it  on 
the  fire  to  thicken,  and  then  put  in  some  isin- 
glass that  has  previously  been  melted.  Strain 
the  whole  through  a hair  sieve,  and  put  it  in  a 
basin,  well  covered,  on  some  ice,  in  order  that 
it  may  get  quite  firm.  Now  take  the  mould 
which  you  intend  to  use,  brush  it  lightly  with 
oil  all  over  the  inside,  and  then  cut  the  white 
cream  jelly  with  a knife  in  the  first  place,  and 
next  with  small  tin  cutters.  Decorate  the 
mould  without  putting  it  on  ice,  for  the  damp 
would  prevent  the  decoration  from  sticking  on. 
Decorate  the  bottom  first,  next  the  sides ; then 
only  put  the  mould  over  ice.  Now  pour  a little 
orange  jelly  lightly,  not  to  injure  the  decora- 
tion, and  let  it  get  thick.  When  the  orange 
jelly  is  frozen,  thrust  the  mould  deeper  into  the 
ice;  then  put  a little  more  jelly  to  the  height 
of  the  lower  decoration  on  the  sides ; let  the 
preparation  be  made  firm  again.  Mind,  the 
jelly  is  never  to  come  higher  than  the  flowerets 
till  the  bottom  has  been  first  made  firm,  then 
gradually  ascend  to  the  top.  Cover  and  sur- 
round the  mould  with  ice.  When  you  wish  to 
serve  up,  dip  a towel  into  some  hot  water,  and 
rub  the  mould  all  round.  Ascertain  that  none 
of  the  jelly  sticks  to  the  sides  before  you 
meddle  with  the  bottom  of  the  mould;  then 
rub  the  bottom  with  the  hot  towel,  and  turn 
the  jelly  neatly  into  a dish.  Wore  it  not  for 
all  these  precautions,  the  two  colours  would 
melt  and  mix  with  one  another.  This  jelly 
looks  beautiful  when  well  made.  N.B. — It  is 
to  bo  observed,  that  this  jelly  can  only  be  made 
in  winter,  hence  its  name ; for  during  the 
summer  season  it  would  molt,  except  made 
hard,  then  it  would  not  be  good ; however,  you 
may  work  it  in  a very  cold  place. 

Winter  Salad,  Endive  with  (see  En- 
dive with  Winter  Salad). 

Winter  Salads. — In  winter-time  excellent 
salads  may  bo  made  with  endive,  celery,  beet- 
root, scraped  horseradish,  boiled  potatoes,  or 
whatever  vegetables  are  available.  A pretty 
effect  may  bo  produced  by  contrasting  tho 
different  colours  of  tho  ingredients.  Two  or 
three  recipes  arc  given  for  tho  preparation  of  a 
dish  which  may  bo  varied  in  numberless  ways. 


No.  1 Wash  thoroughly  in  two  or  three  watei-a 
a head  of  endive  and  another  of  celery.  Dry 
them  perfectly,  and  put  witli  them  a small  pro- 
portion of  rod  cabbage  finely  shred,  and  some 
mustard  and  cress,  if  it  is 'to  be  had.  Hub 
the  inside  of  a salad  bowl  with  a slice  of  fresh 
onion,  put  in  the  mixed  vegetables,  toss  them 
lightly  in  good  salad  sauce,  garnish  tho  salad 
with  slices  of  boiled  beetroot,  and  serve. 
No.  2.  Wash  a head  of  endive,  dry  it  perfectly 
and  shred  it  finely.  Place  it  in  the  centre  of  a' 
dish,  and  arrange  neatly  round  it,  first,  a little 
red  cabbage,  and  then  6ome  white  celery  cut  up 
small.  Garnish  the  salad  with  sliced  beet- 
root and  hard-boiled  eggs,  cut  into  quarters 
lengthwise.  Send  tho  sauce  to  table  in  a boat, 
and  mix  it  with  the  salad  at  the  moment  of 
serving.  No.  3.  Take  equal  portions  of  pickled 
cabbage,  fresh  celery,  and  cold  boiled  potato — 
one  pound  of  each.  Cut  the  celery  into  small 
pieces,  throw  it  into  boiling  water  for  ten 
minutes,  and  drain  it.  Drain  the  cabbage  from 
its  vinegar,  mix  it  with  the  celery,  and  add  the 
cold  boiled  potatoes  thinly  sliced.  Pepper  the 
salad,  toss  it  lightly  in  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
good  Lucca  oil,  add  a table-spoonful  of  chopped 
tarragon  leaves,  and  serve.  No.  4.  Boil  some 
small  onions;  let  them  get  cold,  then  place 
them  at  the  bottom  of  a salad  bowl,  and  put 
round  them  three  or  four  gherkins  chopped 
small.  Cover  with  pieces  of  herring  or  an- 
chovy, and  add  a liberal  allowance  of  pickled 
tunny  or  salmon.  Sprinkle  a little  chopped 
parsley  and  a table-spoonful  of  bruised  capers 
over  the  salad,  and  garnish  with  hard-boiled 
eggs  cut  into  quarters  lengthwise,  and  olives 
from  which  the  kernels  have  been  removed. 
Serve  a good  sauce  with  the  salad.  Cold  boiled 
potatoes,  brussels  sprouts,  endive,  or  celery, 
will  be  a valuable  addition.  Beetroot  and 
raw  apples  may  also  bo  added.  No.  5.  Procure 
two  heads  of  celery ; wash  and  dry  them,  and 
cut  the  white  stalks  into  pieces  an  inch  long, 
loss  them  lightly  in  a salad  bowl  with  some 
mayonnaise  sauce.  Cover  the  surface  with 
hard-boiled  yolk  of  egg  which  has  been  rubbed 
through  a wire  sieve ; sprinkle  a tea-spoonful 
of  chopped  green  parsley  over  the  egg,  and 
garnish  the  celery  with  a border  of  boiled  beet- 
root, cut  into  thin  strips  and  arranged  like 
trellis-work.  Two  or  three  black  truffles, 
chopped  small  and  sprinkled  over  the  egg  yolk, 
will  have  a very  good  appearance  and  improve 
the  flavour  of  the  salad.  German  sausage  or 
pink  ham,  thinly  sliced,  may  be  served  round  the 
salad.  Cold  dressed  vegetables,  finely  shred, 
and  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  oil,  and  Vinegar, 
may  be  served  as  a salad  (sec  also  Bussian 
Salad). 

Winter  Snow. — Tako  tho  white  of  six 
eggs,  which  will  bo  enough  for  an  entremot. ; 
whip  thorn  till  thoy  get  thick ; have  some  milk 
boiling  over  the  fire  in  a large  stewpan ; poach 
several  spoonfuls  of  tho  whites  in  it,  and  when 
done  enough,  drain  and  dish  them.  Next, 
make  a sauce  to  pour  over  them  in  tho  follow- 
ing manner : take  some  of  tho  milk  in  which 
you  have  poached  your  eggs,  then  put  a little 
sugar,  a little  orange-flower,  and  a little  salt : 
mix  tho  yolks  of  four  eggs  with  the  same,  stir 
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the  whole  on  the  fire  till  the  milk  is  made 
thick,  put  it  through  a tummy,  and  mask  the 
neiges  with  that  sauce. 

Winter  Soup. — Break  into  small  pieces 
the  bones  of  a joint  of  dressed  beef  which 
weighed  six  or  seven  pounds  before  it  was 
roasted.  Put  these  into  a stewpan,  pour  over 
them  four  quarts  of  cold  water,  or  the  liquor  in 
which  fresh  beef  or  mutton  has  been  boiled,  and 
add  two  large  onions  sliced,  a tea-spoonful  of 
whole  pepper,  and  a dessert- spoonful  of  salt. 
Bring  the  liquor  to  the  boil,  skim  carefully, 
draw  it  back,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  till  the 
bones  are  quite  clean.  Strain  the  liquor,  let  it 
go  cold,  and  free  it  entirely  from  fat.  Wash 
and  scrape  eight  large  carrots.  Slice  the  red 
part  only  very  thinly.  Put  the  slices  into  a 
stewpan  with  three  or  four  sticks  of  celery  cut 
up  small,  and  a turnip  cut  into  dice.  Place  a 
large  lump  of  dripping  or  fresh  butter  upon  the 
vegetables,  cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and 
steam  the  vegetables  for  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  more.  Shake  the  saucepan  occasionally  to 
keep  them  from  burning.  Pour  over  them  as 
much  of  the  stock  from  the  bones  as  will  cover 
them,  and  let  them  simmer  till  quite  tender. 
Bub  them  through  a hair  sieve.  Add  to  the 
pulp  as  much  stock  as  will  make  the  soup  of  the 
consistency  of  thick  cream ; let  it  boil  again, 
add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  serve  very 
hot.  Very  small  suet  dumplings,  lightly  made 
and  boiled  separately  in  water,  are  sometimes 
served  in  winter  soups.  Time,  four  hours  to 
simmer  the  bones.  Probable  cost,  exclusive  of 
the  bones,  lOd.  Sufficient  for  ten  or  twelve 
persons. 

Winter  Soup,  Clear.— A short  time  be- 
fore it  is  wanted,  clarify  some  stock  made  from 
fresh  meat  ( see  Clear  Soup).  Cut  the  red  part 
of  two  large  carrots  and  a turnip  into  quarter- 
inch  dice.  Divide  two  white  stalks  of  celery 
into  shreds,  and  skin  a dozen  button-onions. 
Half  boil  the  vegetables  in  salted  water  to  which 
a little  sugar  has  been  added.  Drain  them,  and 
put  them  into  a stewpan  with  about  three  pints 
of  the  clear  stock,  boiling.  Let  them  simmer 
till  tender,  and  serve. 

Winter  Squash— The  squash  is  a kind 
of  gourd,  which  is  cultivated  in  America  as  an 
article  of  food.  To  dress  it,  pare  a large 
yellow  squash,  remove  tho  strings  and  seeds 
from  the  inside,  and  cut  it  into  small  pieces. 
Put  these  into  a stewpan,  pour  upon  them  as 
much  hot  water  as  will  cover  them,  and  simmer 
gently  till  tender.  Drain  them  in  a colander, 
and  mash  them  till  quite  smooth.  Season  the 
mash  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  mix  a slice  of 
fresh  butter  into  it.  Put  it  into  a tureen,  dot 
it  over  with  small  spots  of  pepper,  garnish  with 
sprigs  of  parsley,  and  serve.  Time  to  simmer 
the  squash,  half  an  hour  or  more. 

Winter  Squash  (an  American  recipe). — 
Winter  squashes  are  stowed  in  the  same  way  as 
others,  but  they  must  remain  on  the  firo  a littlo 
longer.  Cut  up  tho  squashes  in  pieces  of  an 
inch  thick,  having  first  pared  tho  squash ; if 
old,  extract  tho  seeds  and  boil  the  pieces  until 
they  break,  mash  them  with  a spoon,  boil  them 
a little  longer,  and  when  they  are  dono  squeeze 


them  through  a colander.  Mix  them  with  a, 
little  salt  and  a small  quantity  of  butter.  If 
kept  in  a dry  place  winter  squashes  will  re- 
main good  all  the  winter,  but  if  they  are  once 
frozen  they  lose  their  flavour  and  are  apt  to 
decay.  They  are  richer  and  firmer  than  tho 
summer  kind. 

Wisdom  Soup. — Take  a pound  of  beef,  a 
pound  of  veal,  and  a pound  of  mutton,  cut  and 
hacked  all  to  pieces,  put  it  into  two  gallons  of 
water  with  an  old  cock  beat  to  pieces,  a piece 
of  carrot,  the  upper  crust  of  a penny  loaf 
toasted  very  crisp,  a little  bundle  of  sweet 
herbs,  an  onion,  a tea-spoonful  of  black  and  one 
of  white  pepper,  four  or  five  blades  of  mace, 
and  four  cloves ; cover  it  and  stew  over  a slow 
fire  until  half  is  wasted,  then  strain  it  off  and 
put  it  into  a clean  saucepan  with  two  or  three 
large  spoonfuls  of  raspings  clean  sifted,  half  an 
ounce  of  truffles  and  morels,  three  or  four  heads- 
of  celery  cut  small,  an  ox’s  palate  first  boiled 
tender  and  cut  into  small  pieces,  a few  cocks’ - 
combs,  and  a few  of  the  little  hearts  of  young 
savoys ; cover  it  close,  and  let  it  simmer  very 
softly  over  a slow  fire  two  hours ; then  have 
ready  a French  roll  fried,  and  a few  forcemeat 
balls  fried,  put  them  in  your  dish  and  pour  in 
your  soup.  You  may  boil  a leg  of  veal,  and 
a leg  of  beef,  and  as  many  fine  things  as 
you  like,  but  this  is  likely  to  be  rich  and  high 
enough.  You  may  leave  out  the  cocks’-combs, 
palates,  and  truffles,  &c.,  if  you  don’t  like  them 
— it  will  be  good  soup  without  them ; and  if  you 
would  have  your  soup  very  clear  don’t  put  in 
the  raspings.  Y ermicelli  is  good  in  it— an  ounce 
put  in  just  before  you  take  it  up ; let  it  boil 
four  or  five  minutes.  You  may  make  this  soup 
of  beef  or  veal  alone,  just  as  you  fancy.  A 
leg  of  beef  will  do  without  either  veal,  mutton, 
or  fowl. 

Witches,  Bermuda  ( see  Bermuda 

Witches). 

Wolfram  Ketchup.— Into  two  gallons 
of  very  stale  ale — the  stronger  the  better- — put 
a pound  and  a half  of  anchovies  washed  and 
cleansed  from  the  entrails,  half  an  ounce  of 
mace,  the  same  quantity  of  cloves,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  allspice,  the  same  quantity  of  long 
pepper,  four  chillies,  half  a dozen  lumps  of 
ginger,  a pound  of  shallots,  six  lumps  of  sugar, 
and  two  quarts  and  a half  of  large  mushrooms 
well  rubbed  and  picked.  Boil  all  this  slowly 
in  a well-tinned  stewpan  during  an  hour,  then 
run  the  liquor  through  a jelly-bag.  Let  it 
stand  until  cold,  then  bottle  it,  cork  the  bottles 
well,  tie  a bit  of  bladder  over  each  cork,  and 
cover  the  bladder  with  sealing-wax.  This  is 
the  most  delicious  of  fish  sauces,  and  one  table- 
spoonful of  it  will  suffice  for  a pint  of  melted 
butter.  This  ketchup  will  keep  good  more  than 
twenty  years. 

Wonders. — These  cakes  are  made  thus: 
Tako  one  table-spoonful  of  buttor,  ono  of  sug'ar, 
ono  egg,  and  a littlo  spice.  Mix  stiff  with 
flour,  and  boil  in  lard. 

Wood,  Bread  made  from. — That  it 
is  possihlo  to  malco  a palatable  and  nutritious 
bread  from  tho  dry  ligneous  part  of  wood,  was 
shown  many  year’s  ago  by  Professor  Autcnrieth 
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of  Tubingen.  The  following  is  bis  process,  as 
wo  find  it  stated  by  Dr.  Erout,  in  the  “ Philoso- 
phical Transactions”  for  1827  “In  the  iirst 
place,  everything  that  was  soluble  in  water  was 
removed  by  frequont  maceration  and  boiling. 

wood  was  then  reduced  to  a minute  state 
of  division — that  is  to  say,  not  merely  into  fine 
fibres,  but  actual  powder;  and  after  being 
repeatedly  subjected  to  the  heat  of  an  oven, 
was  ground  in  the  manner  of  com.  Wood 
thus  prepared,  according  to  the  author, 
acquires  the  taste  and  smell  of  corn-flour. 
It  is,  however,  never  very  white,  but  always 
of  a yellowish  colour.  It  also  agrees  with 
oom-flour  in  this  respect,  that  it  does  not 
ferment  without  the  addition  of  leaven,  and  in 
this  case  some  leaven  of  corn-flour  is  found  to 
answer  best.  With  this  it  makes  a perfectly 
uniform  and  spongy  bread,  and  when  it  is 
thoroughly  baked  and  has  much  crust,  it  has  a 
much  better  taste  of  bread  than  what  is  made 
in  times  of  scarcity,  prepared  from  the  bran 
and  husks  of  com.  Wood-Hour,  also,  boiled  in 
water,  forms  a thick,  tough,  trembling  jelly, 
like  that  of  wheat  starch,  and  which  is  very 
nutritious.” 

Woodcock.— Woodcocks,  like  snipe,  are 
only  good  when  they  are  fat.  They  are  cooked 
but  in  a very  few  ways.  The  most  delicate 
parts  are  the  legs  and  the  intestines.  The 
fillets  of  woodcocks,  for  those  persons  who  do 
not  like  their  meat  underdone,  are  tough,  and 
without  savour.  They  are  held  in  high  esti- 
mation'when  roasted  or  en  salmi  (as  a hash). 
A puree  of  woodcocks  is  also  served  occa- 
sionally. They  may,  however,  be  dressed  in 
as  many  ways  as  young  partridges.  When 
roasted,  you  must  always  put  a toast  under 
them  to  receive  the  intestines,  which  generally 
drop  out  while  roasting  unless  paper  is  used 
to  secure  them.  Take  care  to  stop  the  spit 
when  the  back  is  towards  the  fire,  because  the 
legs  are  to  be  well  done  and  the  fillets  under- 
done. 


THE  WOODCOCK. 


Woodcock  (it  la  Lucullus). — Roast  the 
woodcocks  in  the  usual  way,  and  catch  the  trail 
on  a toast.  Take  tho  birds  up  when  they  aro 


still  under-dressed,  pour  over  them  a little 
melted  butter  with  which  tho  yolk  of  an  egg 
and  a little  cream  has  been  mixed,  sprinkle 
grated  bread-crumbs  lightly  over  them,  brown 
them  in  a Dutch  oven  or  with  a salamander, 
and  serve  with  brown  gravy.  Time  to  roast 
the  woodcocks,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
Probable  cost,  uncertain. 


Woodcock  (a  la  Perigueux). — Truss  three 
woodcocks,  cover  them  with  layers  of  bacon, 
and  tie  these  on  securely  with  string.  Put 
them  into  a stcwpan,  pour  over  them  as  much 
richly-flavoured  stock  as  will  barely  cover  them, 
and  add  a glassful  of  sherry  or  madeira.  Let 
them  simmer  gently  till  done  enough.  Drain 
them,  and  remove  the  tapes.  Put  them  on  a 
dish,  pour  over  them  some  Perigueux  or  truffle 
sauce,  and  serve. 


Woodcock,  Chaud  Froid  of.— Truss 
four  woodcocks,  and  to  keep  them  from  ac- 
quiring any  colour,  wrap  them  in  buttered 
writing-paper.  Roast  before  a clear  fire,  let 
them  get  cold,  and  cut  them  into  neat  joints. 
Make  a little  highly-Beasoned  and  stiffly-reduced 
allemande  sauce.  Cover  the  joints  of  wood- 
cock evenly  with  this,  and  put  them  on  a dish 
in  a cold  place  till  it  is  set.  Put  in  the  centre 
of  a dish  a block  of  fried  bread  three  inches 
high  and  an  inch  and  a half  across.  Place  the 
woodcock  round  this  in  a pyramidal  form,  and 
ornament  the  dish  with  aspic  jelly. 


Woodcock,  Devilled— Divide  a brace 
of  under-dressed  woodcocks  into  neat  joints,  and 
season  the  pieces  with  a savoury  powder  made 
in  the  proportion  of  a tea-spoonful  of  salt  to  a 
tea-spoonful  of  curry-powder,  a tea-spoonful  of 
cayenne,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  mushroom- 
powder.  Split  the  heads,  take  out  the  brains 
and  put  them  in  a basin  with  the  trail,  the  yolk 
of  a hard-boiled  egg,  the  grated  rind  of  half  a 
lemon,  a pinch  of  pounded  mace,  and  a table- 
spoonful  of  soy.  Rub  the  mixture  w itli  the 
back  of  a wooden  spoon  till  it  is  smooth,  and 
add  the  juice  of  two  Seville  oranges,  a table- 
spoonful of  ketchup,  and  a glassful  of  madeira 
or  sherry.  Put  the  sauce  with  the  birds  mto 
a silver  dish  over  a spirit  lamp,  stir  occasion- 
ally, and  simmer  gently  till  it  is  very  hot 
and  the  flesh  has  become  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  the  liquor.  Stir  in  quickly  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  salad  oil,  and  serve  im- 
mediately. 

Woodcock,  Fillets  of.  — Take  six 
woodcocks,  cut  neatly  tho  fillets  from  each  side 
of  the  breast  and  the  slices  from  the  sides. 
Season  them  all  with  pepper  and  salt.  1 ut  the 
largo  fillets  into  a saucepan,  pour  clarified 
butter  over  them,  cover  with  a round  of  but- 
tered paper,  and  lot  them  cook  gently  UU 
done  enough.  Put  tho  small  fillets  into  » 
buttered  baking-dish,  placo  a little  piece  of 
truffle  upon  each,  and  bake  in  a gentle  o\  cn. 
Arrange  tho  fillets  neatly  in  a circle  on  a dish 
put  a little  truffle  pur6o  m tho  centre, 
servo  with  brown  gravy  in  a boat. 

Woodcock,  Gravy  for.— PWn  melted 
butter  or  gravy  is  generally  served 
cocks.  It  should  be  put  in  it 
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would  destroy  their  flavour.  A sauce  prepared 
as  follows  may,  if  preferred,  be  sent  to  table 
with  the  birds.  Put  a tea-cupful  of  veal  stock 
into  a saucepan  with  a small  onion,  half  an  inch 
of  thin  lemon-rind,  and  five  or  six  leaves  of 
basil.  Let  the  gravy  simmer  for  a few  minutes, 
then  strain  it.  Put  with  it  the  juice  of  a Seville 
orange  or  of  a lemon,  a glassful  of  claret,  and 
a little  salt  and  cayenne.  Make  it  hot,  and  serve 
immediately. 

Woodcock,  Gravy  for  (another  way). 
— See  Orange  Gravy  for  Teal,  Widgeon,  Snipes, 
Woodcocks,  &c. 

Woodcock,  Marinaded  [see  Grouse  or 
Woodcock,  Marinaded). 

Woodcock  Pie  (to  be  eaten  cold). — Line 
the  edges  of  a dish  with  good  puff -paste.  Put 
a slice  of  lean  veal  well  seasoned  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  pounded  mace  at  the  bottom,  and  on 
this  place  a slice  of  thin  lean  ham.  Pluck  four 
woodcocks  carefully,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  ten- 
der flesh.  Do  not  open  them,  but  season  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  mace,  and  cover  them  with 
layers  of  bacon.  Pack  them  closely  into  the 
dish,  and  fill  up  the  empty  spaces  with  hard- 
boiled  plovers’  or  hens’  eggs.  Pour  over  them  a 
pint  of  strong  beef  gravy,  so  strong  that  it  will 
jelly  when  cold,  and  cover  the  dish  with  pastry. 
Brush  it  over  -with  egg,  ornament  it,  and  place 
in  the  centre  two  or  three  of  the  feet  nicely 
cleaned.  Bake  the  pie  in  a well-heated  oven, 
until  the  pastry  is  done  enough.  A woodcock 
pie  is  considered  a rare  delicacy,  though  it  is 
rather  an  expensive  one.  Time  to  bake  the  pie, 
an  hour  or  more.  Probable  cost,  uncertain, 
woodcocks  being  seldom  for  sale. 

Woodcock,  Potted. — Take  any  number 
of  fresh  woodcocks.  Pluck  them  carefully, 
and  cut  off  their  legs  and  wings.  Split  the 
birds  in  halves,  and  lay  them  on  a dish.  Take 
away  the  gizzards  with  the  point  of  a knife, 
and  with  this  exception,  leave  the  inside  or  trail 
undisturbed.  Line  the  inside  of  an  ordinary 
potting-pan  with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon.  Pill 
it  with  the  woodcocks  placed  neatly  and  closely 
in  layers  upon  the  bacon,  and  season  each  layer 
with  salt  and  black  pepper.  When  the  pan  is 
full,  pour  as  much  clarified  butter  over  the 
woodcocks  as  will  cover  them,  and  cover  the 
pan  with  a coarse  paste  of  flour  and  water. 
Make  a hole  in  the  top  of  the  lid,  and  bake  the 
woodcocks  in  a moderate  oven.  They  must  not 
be  eaten  till  they  are  quite  cold.  When  a 
■skewer  can  be  pushed  easily  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pan,  the  woodcocks  are  sufficiently  baked. 

Woodcock,  Potted  (another  way).— Pick 
and  clean  the  birds  nicely,  but  do  not  draw  out 
the  trail;  fix  the  bills  with  small  skewers  to 
the  thighs,  and  the  legs  on  the  breasts  ; season 
them  highly  with  mace,  pepper,  and  salt,  and 
put  them  into  a deep  pot  with  fresh  butter  to 
bake  in  a moderate  oven.  When  done  enough, 
take  them  out  to  drain  on  a sieve,  and  when 
cold,  place  them  in  pots,  and  cover  them  com- 
pletely with  clarified  butter.  Tie  them  securely 
from  the  air  with  bladder,  and  set  them  in  a 
dry  place. 

Woodcock,  Potted  (another  way). — 
Bub  the  woodcocks  very  well  with  seasoning, 


then  surround  each  with  a coating  of  butter, 
and  then  with  a buttered  paper,  over  which 
put  a paste  of  flour  and  water.  Lay  them  upon 
tins,  and  bake  them.  Do  not  take  off  the  crust 
and  paper  till  the  woodcocks  are  cold.  Put 
one  in  each  pot,  and  cover  it  with  clarified 
butter.  The  woodcocks  must  not  be  drawn. 

Woodcock  Pudding.— Pluck  a wood- 
cock very  carefully,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
tender  flesh,  and,  without  opening  it,  truss  it 
for  roasting.  Line  a pudding-basin  with 
pastry.  Put  into  it  a slice  of  tender  rump  steak 
seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt  only,  put  in  the 
woodcock,  and  place  another  steak  over  it. 
Pour  over  the  meat  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
strong  beef  gravy,  cover  the  basin  with  pastry, 
tie  it  rather  loosely  in  a floured  cloth,  plunge  it 
into  boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling  till  done 
enough.  Take  it  up,  let  it  stand  a few  minutes, 
turn  it  upon  a dish,  and  Berve.  Time  to  boil 
the  pudding  two  hours  and  a half.  Probable 
cost,  woodcocks,  seldom  bought.  Sufficient  for 
four  or  five  persons. 

Woodcock  Puree  (for  patties,  crou- 
stades,  &c.). — Take  the  remains  of  dressed 
woodcock.  Pick  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  and 
put  the  skin,  bones,  and  trimmings  into  a 
saucepan,  pour  over  them  a little  stock  or 
water,  and  add  a shallot,  a small  piece  of  celery, 
a sprig  of  thyme,  and  three  or  four  pepper- 
corns. Let  the  gravy  simmer  gently  till  it  is 
strong  and  good.  Mince  the  flesh  finely,  and 
pound  it  in  a mortar  with  a spoonful  of  stock 
and  a little  piece  of  butter.  When  reduced 
to  a pulp,  rub  it  through  a hair  sieve.  Strain 
the  stock,  free  it  entirely  from  fat,  and  boil 
till  it  is  considerably  reduced.  Season  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  mix  with 
it  double  the  quantity  of  white  sauce.  If  this 
is  not  at  hand,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream 
and  a small  spoonful  of  flour  will  answer  the 
same  purpose.  Put  the  pulp  into  the  sauce, 
stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  is  hot,  and  it  will  be 
ready  for  use.  Time,  an  hour  and  a half  or 
more  to  simmer  the  bones.  Probable  cost,  un- 
certain, woodcocks  being  seldom  bought. 

Woodcock  Raised  Pie,  Cold.— Make 
some  good  veal  forcemeat.  Bone  four  wood- 
cocks. Put  the  bones  and  trimmings  into  a 
saucepan  with  a shallot,  a small  onion,  and  a 
sprig  of  thyme,  and  cover  them  with  stock. 
Let  them  simmer  till  the  gravy  is  strong  and 
good.  Remove  the  gizzard  from  the  trail,  then 
pound  it,  and  mix  it  with  the  forcemeat.  Place 
the  woodcocks,  skin  downwards,  open  upon  a 
board,  spread  over  them  first  a layer  of  force- 
meat, then  two  or  three  sliced  truffles,  and 
another  layer  of  forcemeat.  Fold  the  skin 
over,  and  restore  the  bird  to  something  of  its 
original  shape.  Line  a pie-mould  with  pastry 
[see  Raised  Pies).  Put  a layer  of  forcemeat  at 
the  bottom,  place  two  woodcocks  on  this,  cover 
them  with  a few  slices  of  truffle  and  a thin 
layer  of  forcemeat,  put  in  the  other  two  wood- 
cocks with  a little  more  truffle  and  another 
layer  of  forcemeat,  and  placo  some  thin  slices  of 
fat  bacon  over  all.  Cover  the  pie,  and  finish 
in  the  usual  way.  Bako  in  a moderate  oven. 
Half  an  hour  after  it  has  boon  taken  out  of  the 
oven,  pour  into  it  a little  of  the  gravy  from  the 
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bones,  which  should  bo  strong-  enough  to  form 
a jelly  whon  cold  ( sec  liaised  Pics  of  Gamo  and 
Poultry).  Close  the  hole  in  the  cover,  and 
when  tho  pie  is  cold,  servo  on  a dish  covered 
with  a napkin. 

Woodcock  Raised  Pie,  Hot— Pre- 
pare some  forcemeat  as  in  the  last  recipe.  Divide 
four  woodcocks  into  quarters.  Line  a pie-mould 
with  pastry  ( see  liaised  Pies),  and  fill  it  with 
alternate  layers  of  forcemeat  and  pieces  of 
woodcock.  Cover  it,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven.  Take  it  out,  pour  into  it  some  good 
brown  sauco  made  of  the  trimmings  of  tho 
woodcock  stewed  in  beef  gravy.  Serve  hot 
upon  a dish  covered  with  a napkin.  If  liked, 
a hollow  place  may  be  left  in  the  centre  of  the 
pie,  into  which  a piece  of  the  crumb  of  bread, 
covered  with  fat  bacon,  may  be  put,  whilst  the 
pie  is  being  baked.  When  done  enough,  this 
hollow  may  be  filled  with  sliced  truffles  mixed 
in  brown  sauce. 

Woodcock,  Roast. — Pluck  the  wood- 
cocks carefully,  neck  and  head  as  well.  Do 
not  open  them,  but  truss  them  securely  ( see 
Woodcock,  Trussed).  Fasten  them  feet  down- 
wards to  a spit,  put  them  down  to  a brisk 
clear  fire,  flour  them,  and  baste  liberally  with 
dripping  or  butter.  When  they  have  been 
down  about  five  minutes,  put  a buttered  toast, 
free  from  crust,  under  them,  to  catch  the  drop- 
pings from  the  trail.  After  this  is  done,  hold  a 
dish  under  them  when  they  are  basted.  When 
the  steam  draws  to  the  fire,  they  are  done 
enough.  Dish  them  with  a piece  of  toast 
under  each,  and  garnish  with  watercresses. 
Send  melted  butter  or  orange  gravy  to  table 
in  a tureen.  It  is  an  improvement  to  cover  the 
woodcocks  with  slices  of  bacon  before  putting 
them  down  to  the  fire,  and,  when  they  are  to  be 
had,  two  or  three  vine-leaves  may  be  laid  under 
the  bacon.  Time  to  roast  the  woodcocks,  if 
liked  underdone,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes ; 
if  liked  well  dressed,  twenty-five  to  thirty 
minutes.  Probable  cost,  uncertain.  Sufficient, 
two  for  a dish. 

Woodcock,  Roast  (another  way). — 
There  is  more  art  in  roasting  woodcocks  than 
any  other  bird  of  the  same  size.  They  require 
constant  attention  during  the  operation  of 
roasting  them.  As  they  must  be  very  little 
dressed — the  flesh  of  the  woodcock,  like  that  of 
all  dark-fleshed  game,  being  digestible  when 
almost  raw,  and  losing  its  savour  if  roasted  to 
the  same  degree  as  a partridge — their  oooking 
occupies  but  little  time;  therefore  the  cook 
should  never  leave  her  woodcocks  from  the 
moment  they  aro  put  down  until  she  takes 
them  up.  Truss  without  drawing  them,  and 
put  toast  under  them  to  catch  the  trail,  which 
ofton  falls  from  them  when  they  aro  before  the 
fire.  Tho  most  delicate  parts  of  the  woodcock 
aro  the  legs  and  tho  trail ; next,  tho  breast.  As 
this  latter  must  be  very  much  underdono,  and 
tho  legs  a little  better  dono,  to  be  eatablo,  there 
is,  of  course,  an  inequality  in  their  roasting, 
which  must  bo  obviated  by  stopping  the  spit 
for  a time  whonover  tho  logs  aro  turnod  to- 
wards tho  fire,  in  order  to  givo  them  a greater 
proportion  of  heat.  Tho  woodcocks  whon  done 


aro  served  up  upon  tho  toast  with  melted  butter 
only,  as  their  flavour  would  be  deteriorated  by 
any  kind  of  gravy. 

Woodcock,  Salmi  of.— Take  the  re- 
mains of  cold  dressed  woodcocks,  and  cut  off  the 
meat  in  neat  pieces.  Place  these  in  a covered 
dish,  and  put  them  aside  till  wanted,  ltemove 
the  gizzards  from  the  trail,  then  chop  it  fine, 
and  mix  with  it  a spoonful  of  bread-crumbs,  a 
small  slice  of  butter,  and  a spoonful  of  chopped 
parsley.  Put  this  also  aside.  Scrape  a carrot, 
and  put  the  pulp  into  a saucepan  with  two 
shallots,  two  cloves,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
six  peppercorns,  and  half  a dozen  mushrooms,  if 
liked,  but  these  may  be  omitted.  Pour  over 
the  ingredients  a pint  of  gravy,  and  let  them 
simmer  for  an  hour.  Strain  the  liquor,  and 
free  it  entirely  from  fat.  Bruise  the  bones  and 
trimmings  of  the  woodcocks,  put  them  into 
the  strained  liquor,  and  simmer  till  they  are 
quite  clean.  Take  the  bones  out,  and  send  the 
gravy  and  the  littlo  pieces  of  meat  that  are  in 
it  through  a sieve,  and  add  a glassful  of  sherry 
or  madeira.  Put  the  pieces  of  woodcock  into  a 
saucepan,  pour  the  gravy  over  them,  and  let 
them  heat  gently  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  Of 
course  they  must  not  boil.  Toast  one  or  two 
slices  of  crumb  of  bread,  and  divide  them  into 
five  or  six  pieces  of  the  shape  of  a heart. 
Spread  the  minced  trail  upon  them,  and  put 
them  in  a hot  oven  for  a few  minutes.  Place 
the  pieces  of  woodcock  on  a dish,  pour  the 
sauce  over  them,  and  garnish  with  the  heart- 
shaped  croutons.  Time,  two  to  three  hours. 

Woodcock,  Salmi  of  (another  way). — 
Draw  the  gravy  from  a pound  of  gravy  beef 
with  a bit  of  lean  ham,  and  a sheep’s  milt 
added  to  it.  Then  take  a few  shallots,  a handful 
of  mushrooms  chopped,  a few  strips  of  ham,  a 
carrot,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  such  as  we  have 
indicated  for  the  salmi  of  partridges,  two  cloves, 
half  a dozen  of  peppercorns,  and  the  same 
number  of  blades  of  allspice.  Fry  all  this  for  a 
short  time  in  a stewpan  with  a little  butter, 
then  pour  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  madeira  or 
sherry,  and  the  gravy  above  mentioned.  Put 
in  also  the  backs  and  necks  of  tho  birds,  leaving 
the  rumps  with  the  other  limbs  for  the  salmi. 
Let  all  this  stew  very  quietly.  Season  to 
taste,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a couple  of  hours 
strain  the  sauce.  Then  put  into  a stewpan 
about  an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter,  and,  when 
this  boils,  half  a spoonful  of  flour.  Stir  the 
mixture  as  it  boils  until  it  has  assumed  a rich 
blonde  colour;  then  add  gradually  the  sauce, 
and  let  it  boil  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer. 
Squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon.  If  you  have 
the  trail,  pound  it,  and  mix  it  well  with  the 
sauco.  Strain  this  over  the  woodcock  into 
another  stewpan.  This  latter  must  now  be 
stood  near  the  fire,  so  that  it  may  heat  without 
boiling.  When  tho  meat  is  fully  penetrated 
with  the  sauce,  sorvo  it  up  very  hot  with  fried 
sippets.  As  a variation  from  this  mode,  red 
wine  may  bo  substituted  for  white. 

Woodcock,  Salmi  of  (if  la  Lucullus). — 
Tide’s  recipe. — For  this  dish  you  must  be  par- 
ticular in  having  tho  woodcocks  very  much 
underdone;  then  take  out  the  intestines,  and 
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with  tho  addition  of  two  or  threo  fat  livers  of 
fowls  mako  tho  following  forcemeat : — Tako  half 
a dozen  mushrooms  chopped  very  fine,  a shallot 
and  some  parsley  the  same  ; fry  these  herbs  in 
a small  bit  of  butter.  When  they  are  nearly 
done,  put  the  fat,  livers,  and  the  intestines  of 
the  woodcocks  to  fry  with  them,  and  when 
done  put  the  whole  into  a mortar  and  pound 
them  veiy  fine ; season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
&c. ; rub  this  through  a tammy  ; then,  as  three 
woodcocks  give  you  six  fillets,  cut  six  bits  of 
bread  of  the  same  shape,  fry  them  of  a nice 
colour,  then  spread  the  farce  (forcemeat)  equally 
divided  over  the  six  pieces  of  bread,  put  them 
into  the  oven,  and  when  they  are  a good  colour 
serve  them  between  each  of  the  fillets  ; as  for 
the  sauce,  you  make  it  with  the  trimmings  as 
usual  for  salmi : this,  well  managed,  is  a deli- 
cious dish.  The  sauce  must  be  made  early,  so 
as  to  keep  the  fillets  in  it  to  prevent  them  from 
drying;  then  warm  them  without  boiling,  for 
boiling  would  make  the  dish  good  for  nothing. 
Serve  the  legs  in  the  middle. 

Woodcock,  Scotch,  or  Woodcock 
Toast. — Take  a slice  of  bread  from  a moderate- 
sized stale  loaf,  also  three  anchovies,  one  egg, 
and  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  thick  cream. 
Beat  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  mix  it  with  the  cream, 
and  stir  the  mixture  over  the  fire  till  it  thickens, 
but  it  must  not  boil.  Toast  the  bread, 
butter  well  on  both  sides,  and  cut  it  in  halves. 
Wash,  scrape,  and  mince  the  anchovies,  put 
them  between  the  pieces  of  toast,  pour  the 
cream,  &c.,  over  the  toast,  and  serve  as  hot  as 
possible.  Time,  five  minutes  to  make  the 
sauce  hot.  Probable  cost,  6d.  Sufficient  for 
one  person. 


tho  bills  of  theso  latter  birds  being  purchased 
from  tlio  cooks  of  wealthy  families.  If  such 
a deception  is  ever  practised  nowadays,  the 
obvious  way  to  discover  the  fraud  would  be  to 
give  the  bill  a good  tug.” 

Woodcock,  Stuffed— Pluck  and  singe 
the  birds,  take  out  tho  inside,  chop  it  fine  with 
bacon,  parsley,  onion,  salt,  and  pepper ; mix  it 
with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  ; fill  the  woodcocks 
with  this  forcemeat,  sew  them  together,  and 
truss  as  for  roasting.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a 
stewpan  with  thin  slices  of  bacon,  put  in  the 
birds,  and  cover  them  also  with  bacon ; let  them 
simmer  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  pour  in  a cup- 
ful of  broth  and  half  a glassful  of  white  wine  ; 
let  it  boil  over  a gentle  fire.  When  done 
enough,  take  out  the  birds  and  lay  them  on  a 
dish ; skim  the  fat  off  the  sauce,  strain  it,  add  a 
dash  of  vinegar,  and  pour  it  over  the  birds. 

Woodcock,  Stuffed  and  Roasted. — 

Pluck  and  draw  two  woodcocks.  Remove  the 
gizzards,  then  mince  the  trail  finely  with  half 
its  weight  in  fat  bacon,  and  add  a dessert- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  A little  very  finely-minced  shallot 
may  be  added,  if  liked.  Truss  the  woodcocks, 
and  roast  them  in  the  usual  way.  Send  them 
to  table  with  gravy  in  a tureen. 

Woodcock,  Surprised.— Put  the  trail 
of  the  cold  woodcocks,  and  two  or  three  fat 
livers  of  fowls,  upon  a plate  in  readiness.  Then 
chop  very  fine  a dozen  mushrooms,  two  shal- 
lots, and  a little  parsley,  and  fry  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  a small  bit  of  fresh  butter.  When 
they  are  nearly  done,  put  the  trail  and  livers 
to  fry  a little  with  the  vegetables.  Pound  the 
whole  in  a marble  mortar  very  fine,  mixing  the 
several  ingredients  well  together.  Season  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  the  least  possible  dash  of 
pounded  mixed  spice.  Now  fry  of  a nice  colour 
six  slices  of  bread  of  the  same  size  and  shape, 
and  spread  over  them  in  equal  portions  the 
forcemeat  you  have  just  made  with  the  trails 
of  the  woodcocks  and  the  fowls’  livers.  Put 
them  into  the  oven  until  tlpy  are  of  a good 
colour,  then  lay  them  on  a dish,  and  over  them 
place  the  limbs  of  the  birds  made  into  a salmi 
in  the  usual  way,  and  pour  the  salmi  sauce 
over  the  whole. 

Woodcock,  Terrine  of  (M.  Dubois’s 
recipe). — Bone  two  woodcocks,  divide  each  of 
them  in  two,  which  pieces  put  into  a pie-dish 
(terrine)  with  five  or  six  peeled  truffles  cut  in 
quarters,  the  same  volume  of  cooked  ham-fat, 
or  fat  bacon,  in  large  dice.  Season  the  meat  and 
truffles  lightly,  and  baste  with  the  third  part 
of  a glass  of  madeira.  Tako  off  the  flesh  from 
a leg  of  hare,  cut  it  in  pieces,  fry  it  in  a stew- 
pan, with  double  its  volume  of  liver  of  poultry 
or  game.  When  well  set,  add  tho  trails  of  the 
woodcocks,  then  let  the  whole  cool,  to  be 
chopped  afterwards  with  a third  its  volume  of 
lean  pork.  Season  tho  forcemeat,  put  it  into  a 
mortar,  pound,  and  add  to  it  tho  same  quantity 
of  frosh  fat  bacon,  previously  chopped,  and 
pounded  with  tho  trimmings  of  truffles.  Season 
the  forcemeat  with  a pinch  of  pounded  aro- 
matics ; fivo  minutes  after  remove  it  into  a 
kitchen  basin,  and  mix  with  it  the  madeira  tho 


Woodcock  (sportsman’s  fashion). — Truss 
three  woodcocks,  and  put  them  down  to  a clear 
fire.  At  the  end  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  take 
them  up,  and  divide  them  into  neat  joints. 
Put  the  inferior  portions  into  a saucepan,  with 
four  minced  shallots  and  a sprig  of  thyme,  and 
add  a wine-glassful  of  good  gravy,  another  of 
wine,  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup, 
and  the  strained  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Let  the 
gravy  simmer  for  ten  minutes.  Remove  the 
gizzards  from  the  trail  of  the  woodcocks,  and 
pound  them  in  a mortar,  with  half  a shallot,  a 
slice  of  fresh  butter,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
When  smooth,  rub  it  through  a sieve,  and 
spread  it  upon  some  small  pieces  of  fried  bread 
cut  into  the  shape  of  hearts.  Before  using 
these,  put  them  in  the  oven  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  Put  the  joints  of  the  woodcocks  into 
a separate  saucepan,  strain  the  gravy  upon  them, 
and  let  them  heat  gently  without  boiling. 
Place  them  on  a dish,  put  the  fried  bread,  with 
the  trail,  round  them,  pour  the  gravy  over  all, 
and  serve  very  hot.  Time,  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  roast  tho  woodcocks ; ten  minutes  to  simmer 
tho  gravy. 

Woodcock,  Spurious.— Somo  years  ago 
a curious  deception  used  to  bo  practised  by  the 
inferior  poulterers  in  London  upon  genuine 
cockneys,  who  were  ambitious  of  having  gamo 
at  their  tables.  “ The  grey  plover  was  some- 
times trussed  like  a woodcock,  its  bill  cut  off, 
and  the  bill  of  a real  woodcock  inserted  instead; 
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woodcocks  havo  been  soaking  in.  Mask  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  a pie-dish  with  some  of  the 
prepared  forcemeat,  arrange  tho  pieces  of 
woodcock,  the  truffles,  and  the  ham  in  tho 
centre,  alternating  with  forcemeat.  The  pie- 
dish  must  then  be  completely  full ; smooth  the 
top  with  the  blade  of  a knife,  and  mask  it  with 
slices  of  bacon.  Cover  the  preparation,  and 
set  the  pie-dish  in  a saute-pan  with  a glassful 
of  hot  water,  and  push  it  into  a moderate  oven, 
to  bako  for  an  hour  and  a half.  When  done, 
take  it  out;  and  when  half- cold,  put  a light 
weight  on  the  top  of  the  preparation.  When 
completely  cold,  take  it  off  the  pie,  cut  it  in 
oblong  squares,  which  dish  in  a circular  order 
into  the  terrine. 

Woodcock,  Trussed.— Pluck  the  bird 
entirely,  head  and  neck  included,  and  very 
carefully,  to  avoid  tearing  the  tender  skin. 
Singe  off  the  hairs  and  cut  off  the  ends  of  the 
toes,  but  do  not  draw  the  birds.  Twist  the 
legs  at  the  joints  to  bring  the  feet  upon  the 
thighs.  Press  the  wings  to  the  sides,  and  turn  the 
head  under  the  wing,  with  the  beak  forward. 
Tie  a string  round  the  legs  and  breast,  and  pass 
one  also  round  the  head  and  the  tip  of  the  bill. 
Hang  the  bird  to  the  spit  feet-downwards. 

Wood-hens  (Russian  fashion).  — Take 
three  or  four  wood-hens  {gclinottes),  truss  them, 
put  them  into  a stewpan  with  butter,  season, 
and  fry  them  all  over.  When  about  done, 
baste  them  with  a few  table-spoonfuls  of  sour 
cream,  and  finish  cooking  them,  basting  fre- 
quently. Drain  them  afterwards,  cut  each  of 
them  into  three  parts,  and  dish  them  up.  Mix 
a little  bechamel  into  the  sauce,  which  reduce 
until  of  a good  consistence,  then  pour  it  over 
the  wood-hens,  masking  them  with  a thick 
coating.  Sprinkle  over  bread-crumbs,  let  them 
gratinate  in  the  oven  till  the  sauce  is  slightly 
coloured. 

Wood-hens,  Pain  of  (Swedish  fashion). 
— Take  out  the  meat  from  the  breasts  of  three 
wood-hens  ( gclinottes ),  pare,  pound  it  in  a 
mortar,  and  when  converted  into  paste  add,  by 
degrees,  half  its  volume  of  good  butter  and 
five  or  six  yolks  of  eggs.  Season  the  prepara- 
tion, pass  it  through  a sieve,  put  it  into  a 
kitchen  basin,  work  it  with  a wooden  spoon 
for  a few  minutes,  then  introduce  into  it  the 
glair  of  an  egg  whipped  up,  and  about  the 
same  quantity  of  whipped  cream.  When  well 
mixed  up,  pour  the  preparation  into  a timbale 
mould,  and  poach  at  the  “ bain-marie  ” for 
twenty-five  minutes.  When  about  to  serve 
turn  it  out  on  a dish,  and  mask  with  a little 
bechamel  sauce,  reduced  with  a few  table- 
spoonfuls of  meat-glaze. 

Woodman’s  Sausages.  — Take  six 
pounds  of  young  pork,  quite  free  from  skin, 
gristle,  or  fat,  cut  it  small,  and  beat  it  fine  in  a 
mortar.  Chop  six  pounds  of  beef  suet  very 
fino,  shred  a handful  of  sage-leaves  fine,  spread 
the  moat  on  a clean  dresser,  and  shake  the  sage 
over  it ; shred  tho  rind  of  a lemon  very  fine, 
and  throw  it  with  sweet  herbs  an  the  meat ; 
grato  two  nutmegs,  to  which  put  a spoonful  of 
pepper  and  a large  spoonful  of  salt,  throw  the 
suet  over,  and  mix  all  well  together ; put  it 


down  close  in  the  pot,  and  when  used  roll  it  up 
with  as  much  egg  as  will  make  it  smooth. 

Wood  Pigeons. — Wood  pigeons  should 
be  allowed  to  hang  till  tender  before  being 
dressed.  They  may  be  roasted,  and  served  like 
common  pigeons. 

Woodruff. — The  woodruff  is  a fragrant 
little  plant,  which  is  found  plentifully  in  woods 
and  shady  places.  The  odour  is  only  percep- 
tible when  tho  leaves  are  bruised,  or  when  they 
are  dried.  Woodruff  is  used  to  flavour  May 
wine  ( see  May  Wine). 

Worcester  Sauce,  To  Make.— Mince 
two  cloves  of  shallot,  put  the  mince  into  a dr}' 
bottle,  and  pour  over  it  a pint  of  Bordeaux 
vinegar.  Add  three  table-spoonfuls  of  essence 
of  anchovy,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  walnut 
ketchup,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  soy,  and  as 
much  cayenne  as  is  approved:  the  quantity 
cannot  be  given,  as  cayenne  varies  so  much  in 
quality.  Cork  the  bottle,  keep  it  in  a cool 
place,  and  shake  it  well  twice  a day  for  a fort- 
night. Strain  the  sauce,  put  it  in  small  bottles, 
cork  closely,  and  store  for  use. 

Wormwood  Lozenges.— Dissolve  some 
gum  tragacanth  in  water,  and  mix  with  it  a 
little  spirit  of  wormwood.  Add  as  much 
powdered  loaf  sugar  as  will  make  a stiff  paste, 
and  beat  the  mixture  thoroughly.  Roll  it  out 
to  a sheet  of  the  thickness  of  a penny -piece, 
stamp  it  into  diamond-shaped  pieces,  and  dry 
these  in  a cool  oven. 

Wormwood  Wine  {see  Yermoute). 

Wow  Wow  Sauce,  for  Boiled  Beef 
or  Bouilli. — Wash  and.  pick  a handful  of 
parsley,  and  shred  the  leaves  finely.  Put  them 
into  a basin,  and  mix  with  them  three  bruised 
pickled  walnuts.  Make  half  a pint  of  melted  but- 
ter, using  for  the  purpose  the  liquor  in  which  the 
meat  was  boiled.  Put  it  into  a saucepan  over 
a gentle  fire,  and  stir  into  it  a tea-spoonful  of 
mixed  mustard,  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  a 
table-spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  port.  Simmer  the  sauce,  stir- 
ring it  all  the  time,  till  it  is  thick.  Add  the 
parsley  and  the  walnuts,  simmer  the  sauce 
a minute  longer,  and  serve.  If  liked,  pickled 
cucumbers  may  be  used  instead  of  walnuts,  and 
the  flavour  of  the  sauce  may  be  varied  by  the 
addition  of  any  of  the  piquant  vinegars. 

Wreaths. — Take  one  pound  of  flour,  five 
eggs,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  two  or 
three  spoonfuls  of  cream,  two  ounces  of  sugar, 
and  a few  grains  of  salt ; make  these  in- 
gredients into  a paste ; roll  out  and  form  into 
rings  or  wreaths.  Roll  the  wreaths  in  sugar, 
and  bake  on  a tin  in  a slow  oven.  They  m«-v 
be  covered  with  chopped  almonds  pressed  dowiv 
a little  with  the  hand. 

Wreaths,  Sugar  (a  Danish  recipe).— 
Mash  tho  yolks  of  three  hard-boiled  eggs, 
and  add  four  raw  ones,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
moist  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butler, 
and  half  a poimd  of  flour;  knead  to  a stiff 
paste ; pull  off  small  pieces,  dip  each  in  flour, 
which  roll  with  tho  hand  and  form  into  rings; 
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rub  the  upper  part  with  white  of  egg.  Strew 
over  with  coarse-pounded  sugar,  and  bake  of  a 
light-brown  colour.  Sufficient  for  thirty-six 
rings  or  wreaths. 

Wurtemburg  Sausages— These  sau- 
sages are  made  of  a mixture  of  blood,  liver, 
brains,  milk,  bread,  meat,  salt,  and  spice,  which 
is  put  into  skins,  boiled,  and  smoked.  vVhen 
they  are  well  made,  they  will  keep  good  for 
months;  but  when  they  are  deficient  in  salt  or 
spice,  or  when  they  are  smoked  too  late,  or  not 
sufficiently,  they  undergo  a process  of  putrefac- 
tion, which  begins  at  the  centre  of  the  sausages, 
and  is  poisonous. 


Y 

Yachting  Soup— Rut  an  onion  stuck 
with  cloves,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  three  or 
four  blades  of  mace,  some  pepper  and  salt,  in  a 
gallon  of  water  to  boil ; provide  two  hundred 
crawfish,  reserve  about  a score,  pick  the  rest 
from  the  shells,  saving  the  tails  whole,  beat  the 
body  and  shells  in  a mortar  with  a pint  of  peas, 
either  dry  or  green,  but  boiled  tender,  add 
them  to  the  gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  after 
stewing  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  or  till  all  the 
goodness  is  extracted,  strain.  Next  set  it  over 
a slow  fire,  put  in  a stale  French  roll  sliced 
very  thin ; stew  till  half  wasted ; put  two 
ounces  of  butter  in  a saucepan,  shake  in  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  add  an  onion,  and  stir 
about  to  keep  from  burning ; put  in  the  tails 
of  the  crawfish  and  a pint  of  the  soup ; let  it 
simmer  for  five  minutes,  then  take  out  the 
onion,  fry  a French  roll  brown,  also  the  score 
of  reserved  fish,  and  pour  all  the  soup  together, 
serve  up  in  a dish,  and  lay  the  roll  in  the 
middle,  with  the  crawfish  around.  Be  sure  to 
pick  out  the  bags  and  the  woolly  part  of  the 
crawfish  before  you  pound  them. 

Yale  Boat  Pie  (an  American  recipe). — 
Lay  three  or  four  pounds  of  steak  from  the 
under-cut  of  a round  of  beef  in  a middling- 
sized dish,  having  seasoned  it  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Have  a couple  of  chickens  at  hand,  cut 
in  pieces  and  seasoned ; place  them  on  the 
steak,  and  over  them  one  dozen  and  a half  of 
fresh  fat  oysters  without  the  liquor.  Add  half 
a dozen  fresh  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  after 
damping  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  half  a 
pint  of  strong  ale,  cover  the  whole  with  fresh 
mushrooms,  adding  to  these  half  a pound  of 
glaze  or  plain  neat’s-foot  jelly;  lay  over  the 
dish  a substantial  paste,  and  bake  in  a brisk 
oven.  This  pie  is  excellent  for  a picnic  or 
water  excursion. 

Yam. — The  yam  is  a slender  herbaceous 
vine,  having  large  tuberous  roots,  which  are 
much  used  as  food  in  Africa  and  the  East 
and  West  Indies.  They  are  mealy,  and 
thought  easy  of  digestion,  are  palatable,  and 
not  inferior  to  any  roots  now  in  use  either  for 
delicacy  of  flavour  or  nutriment.  They  are 
eaten  either  roasted  or  boiled,  and  the  flour  is 
also  made  into  bread  and  puddings.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  tho  roots,  somo  spreading  out 
liko  tho  fingers,  others  twistod  liko  a serpent; 


others  again  are  very  small,  scarcely  weighing 
more  than  a pound,  with  a whitish  ash-coloured 
bark,  whereas  the  bark  is  usually  black.  . The 
flesh  of  the  yam  is  white  or  purplish,  and  viscid, 
but  becomes  farinaceous  or  mealy  when  cooked. 

“ A species  of  yam  ( Dioscorea  Batatas),”  says  a 
writer  ill  Chambers' s Encyclopedia,  “has  recently 
been  brought  from  the  temperate  parts  of  China, 
where  it  appears  to  have  been  long  in  cultivation, 
and  is  found  to  succeed  well  in  France.  It  is 
hardy  enough  to  endure  the  climate  even  of 
Scotland  without  injury,  but  the  heat  of  the 
summer  is  not  sufficiently  great  and  long-con- 
tinued for  its  profitable  growth,  so  that  in 
general  the  plant  merely  lives,  without  pro- 
ducing a large  tuber.  The  root  is  of  a very 
fine  quality,  and  attains  a very  considerable  size. 
The  stem  requires  the  support  of  a pole  round 
which  it  twines ; the  leaves  are  more  elongated 
and  acuminated  than  those  of  the  West  Indian 
yams;  the  root  strikes  perpendicularly  down 
into  the  ground,  and  forms  its  tuber  often  at  a 
very  considerable  depth,  which  is  sometimes 
inconvenient  to  the  cultivator,  but  this  is  pre- 
vented by  putting  a slate  under  it.” 

Yams,  American. — Yams,  when  roasted 
or  boiled,  form  a nutritious  and  palatable  article 
of  food.  They  are  excellent  prepared,  as 
follows : — Cut  them  into  slices  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  form  them  into  rounds  about  the 
size  of  the  top  of  a tea-cup.  Wash,  drain,  and 
dry  them  well,  put  them  into  a well-buttered 
saucepan,  and  season  with  a little  salt  and 
grated  nutmeg.  Moisten  with  water,  cover 
closely,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  till  done 
enough.  Turn  them  over  frequently,  that  they 
may  be  equally  and  lightly  coloured  on  both 
sides.  Pile  them  upon  a dish.  Pour  white 
sauce,  sweetened  and.  flavoured,  round  them, 
and  serve.  Time  to  simmer  the  slices,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Yankee  Cakes.— Beat  a cupful  of  butter 
to  cream,  stir  into  it  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar, 
and  add  a pinch  of  salt,  a flavouring  of  nutmeg 
or  lemon  grated,  two  well- whisked  eggs,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  which  has 
been  dissolved  in  a cupful  of  sour  milk.  Mix 
these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  stir  into  the 
mixture  as  much  flour  as  will  make  a stiff 
batter.  Butter  or  grease  a dripping-tin  thickly. 
Beat  the  cake  mixture  over  the  fire  for  a short 
time.  When  it  is  hot,  pour  it  at  once  into  the 
tin,  and  bake  the  cake  in  a well-heated  oven. 
Time  to  bake  the  cake,  half  an  horn-  to  three- 
quarters.  Probable  cost,  Is. 

Yankee  Pudding  Sauce,  for  Pan- 
cakes and  Light  Paddings. — Beat  a 
table-spoonful  of  fresh  butter  to  cream,  and  add 
a small  tea-cupful  of  powdered  white  sugar,  a 
dessert- spoonful  of  sherry  or  brandy,  and  a 
little  grated  nutmeg.  Place  the  mixture  on 
a dish,  grate  a little  orange  or  lemon-rind  upon 
it,  and  serve. 

Yarmouth  Bloaters. — Cut  off  tho  head 
and  tail,  open  the  bloater  down  the  back,  and 
lay  it  flat.  Broil  it  on  both  sides  over  a clear 
fire,  and  servo  with  a little  fresh  butter  and  a 
captain’s  biscuit,  which  has  boon  heated  in  the 
oven.  ( See  Bloaters). 
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Yeast. — Yeast  is  a substance  produced 
during'  the  fermentation  of  wine,  beor,  and 
vegetable  j uicos : it  is  usod  to  raiso  dough  for 
broad  and  cakes,  and  to  mako  it  light  and 
puffy.  The  best  yeast  is  that  taken  from  good 
brewer’s  alo,  though  it  is  generally  too  bitter  to 
use  without  preparation.  This  yeast,  however, 
cannot  always  be  obtained,  and  German  yeast 
is  frequently  used  as  a substitute.  This  yeast 
is  excellent  when  it  can  bo  procured  fresh 
and  good,  and  free  from  the  bitter  taste  to 
which  brewer’s  yeast  is  liable:  it  is  fre- 

quently offered  for  sale  when  unfit  for  use, 
especially  in  hot  weather.  When  neither  good 
brewer’s  yeast  nor  fresh  German  yeast  can  be 
procured,  yeast  made  at  home  may  be  used  as  a 
substitute ; and  two  or  three  recipes  are  given 
for  its  preparation.  It  is  scarcely  so  strong  as 
brewer’s  yeast,  however,  and  therefore  a larger 
quantity  of  it  will  need  to  be  used.  Half  a 
pint  of  solid  brewer’s  yeast  will  raise  fourteen 
pounds  of  flour.  If  the  brewer’s  yeast  is  thin, 
a few  spoonfuls  more  will  be  needed. 

Yeast  (another  way). — Boil  a small  handful 
of  hops  in  a quart  of  water  for-  half  an  hour. 
Pour-  it  boiling  upon  a close  sieve  or  colander 
upon  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  white  flour. 
Give  it  a stir,  and  let  it  stand  till  new-milk- 
warm,  then  add  a breakfast-cupful  of  yeast 
from  the  baker’s ; stir  again,  and  let  it  stand 
near  the  fire  for  twenty -four  hours.  A pint  of 
this  yeast  makes  twenty-one  pounds  of  flour 
into  bread.  By  keeping  a small  quantity  of 
this  yeast  in  a bottle,  to  add  to  the  new,  one 
may  be  quite  independent  of  baker’s  or  brewer’s 
yeast.  This  yeast  will  keep  a fortnight  if 
either  bottled  or  covered  in  a jar. 

Yeast,  Baker’s. — Put  two  ounces  of  hops 
into  a saucepan,  and  pour  over  them  one  gallon 
of  cold  water.  Bring  the  liquor  to  the  boil, 
and  keep  it  boiling,  stirring  well  for  one  hour. 
Strain  it,  and  mix  with  it  two  pounds  of  malt. 
Cover,  and  leave  it  till  it  is  the  heat  of  new 
milk.  Stir  into  it  briskly  half  a pint  of  solid 
brewer’s  yeast,  let  it  work  for  ten  hours,  strain 
through  a sieve,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Yeast,  Bread  without. — “Some  years 
since,”  says  Miss  Acton,  in  her  Bread-book , 

“ when  unfermented  bread  was  first  becoming 
known,  I had  it  tried  very  successfully  in  the 
following  manner,  and  I have  since  been  told 
that  an  almost  similar  method  of  preparing  it 
is  common  in  many  parts  both  of  England  and 
Ireland,  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pro- 
cure a constant  supply  of  yeast.  Blend  well 
together  a tea-spoonful  of  pounded  sugar  and 
fifty  grains  of  the  purest  carbonate  of  soda ; 
mix  a salt-spoonful  of  salt  with  a pound  of 
flour,  and  rub  the  soda  and  sugar  through  a 
hair  sieve  into  it.  Stir  and  minglo  them  well, 
and  mako  them  quickly  into  a firm  but  not 
hard  dough  with  some  buttermilk-.  Bako  the 
loaf  well  in  a thoroughly-hoatod  but  not  fierce 
oven.  In  a brick  or  in  a good  iron  oven  a few 
ininutos  less  than  an  hour  would  be  sufficient 
to  bake  a loaf  of  similar  woight.  Tho  butter- 
milk should  be  kept  till  it  is  quito  acid,  but  it 
must  never  be  in  the  slightest  dogroo  rancid  or 
otharwiso  bad.  All  unfermonted  bread  should 


be  placed  in  the  oven  directly  it  is  made,  or  it 
will  be  heavy.  For  a large  baking  allow  rather 
less  than  an  ounce  of  soda  to  the  gallon  (7  lbs.) 
of  flour.” 

Yeast,  Brewer’s,  To  prepare  for 
use. — Taste  tho  yeast,  and  if  it  is  very  bitter, 
pour  over  it  a considerable  quantity  of  cold 
water.  Let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours, 
then  porn-  off  tho  water,  when  the  yeast  will  be 
found  at  tho  bottom  of  the  vessel  quite  thick. 
Taste  it  again.  If  it  still  continues  bitter, 
pour  more  water  over  it,  and  let  it  stand  an 
hour  or  two  longer.  Yeast  may  be  kept  covered 
with  cold  water  for  several  days.  When 
brewer’s  yeast  does  not  appear  sufficiently 
strong,  honey  or  brown  sugar  may  be  mixed 
with  it,  in  the  proportion  of  a tea-spoonful  to 
half  a pint.  Sufficient,  half  a pint  of  solid 
brewer’s  yeast  will  raiso  fourteen  pounds  of 
flour.  If  it  is  thin,  a few  spoonfuls  more  will 
be  required. 

Yeast  Cake. — Put  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  flour  into  a bowl,  and  mix  with  it  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Dissolve  quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter  in  quarter  of  a pint  of  hot  milk.  Let 
the  mixture  cool  a little,  and  when  it  is  new- 
milk-warm,  stir  it  into  the  flour.  Add  a small 
table-spoonful  of  fresh  yeast  and  two  well- 
beaten  eggs,  and  knead  the  preparation  till  it 
forms  a smooth  dough.  Make  two  or  three 
gashes  across  the  surface  with  a knife,  cover 
the  bowl  with  a cloth,  and  set  the  dough  in  a 
warm  place  to  rise.  When  sufficiently  light, 
knead  it  again  with  six  ounces  of  currants 
picked  and  dried,  four  ounces  of  powdered 
white  sugar,  one  ounce  of  candied  peel  cut  into 
thin  strips,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Line 
a good-sized  cake-tin  with  buttered  paper,  and 
let  the  paper  rise  four  or  six  inches  above  the 
tin.  Pour  the  mixture  into  it,  let  the  cake 
rise  half  an  hour  longer,  and  bake  in  a well- 
heated  oven.  Protect  the  surface  of  the  cake 
with  a sheet  of  paper  whilst  it  is  being  baked. 
Timo  to  bake  the  cake,  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Sufficient  to  make  a 
moderate-sized  cake. 

Yeast  Cake  (another  way).  — Mix 
thoroughly  in  a bowl  two  pounds  and  a half  of 
flour,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  half  a pound  of 
Demerara  sugar.  Make  a hollow  in  the  centre 
of  the  flour,  but  do  not  touch  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl.  Pour  into  this  hart  a pint  of  lukewarm 
milk  which  has  been  mixed  with  a table-spoon- 
ful of  fresh  yeast.  Stir  as  much  flour  into  the 
milk  as  will  make  it  of  the  consistency  of 
batter,  sprinkle  a little  flour  on  the  surface, 
throw  a cloth  over  the  bowl,  and  leave  it  in  a 
warm  place  for  an  hour.  Melt  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  fresh  butter  to  oil,  and  add  this 
to  tho  other  ingredients,  together  with  a pound 
and  a quarter  of  currants  picked  and  dried,  half 
a pound  of  candied  peel  (lemon,  orange,  and 
citron  together)  finely  shred,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  grated  nutmeg,  a quarter  of  an 
ounco  of  powdered  cinnamon,  and  a quartor  of 
an  ounce  of  ground  allspice.  Knead  tho  mix- 
ture thoroughly,  and  add  as  much  milk  as  will 
mako  a smooth,  light  dough.  Lino  throe 
moderate-sized  cake-tins  with  buttered  paper, 
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three-parts  fill  them  with  the  mixture,  let  them 
rise  before  the  fire  for  half  an  hour,  and  bake 
in  a well-heated  oven.  If  liked,  this  cake 
may  be  iced  after  it  has  been  baked.  For  in- 
structions in  icing  see  the  remarks  on  icing  a 
cake  towards  the  close  of  the  article  on  Wed- 
ding Cake,  Excellent.  Time  to  bake  the 
cakes,  about  an  hour  and  a half.  Probable 
cost,  Is.  each. 

Yeast  Cake,  Excellent. — Rub  one 
pound  of  butter  into  six  pounds  of  flour,  and 
add  a tea-spoonful  of  salt.  Make  a hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  flour,  without  touching  the  bottom 
of  the  bowl,  and  pour  into  this  a little  more 
than  half  a pint  of  good,  fresh,  sweet  yeast, 
mixed  with  half  a pint  of  lukewarm  water. 
Stir  into  the  yeast  as  much  flour  from  the  sides 
as  will  make  a batter,  sprinkle  flour  over  the 
surface,  and  leave  the  mixture  for  an  hour,  or 
till  the  yeast  has  risen  in  bubbles  through  the 
covering  of  flour.  Stir  into  the  yeast  four  well- 
beaten  eggs,  add  one  pound  of  fine  raw  sugar, 
and  knead  the  whole  thoroughly  with  about 
half  a pint  of  hot  milk.  Let  this  dough  stand 
to  rise  till  it  is  very  light  and  the  surface  has 
cracked.  Knead  it  again  with  three  pounds  of 
currants  picked  and  dried,  and  half  a pound  of 
candied  lemon  and  orange  mixed;  add  also  a 
little  grated  nutmeg.  Put  the  cake-mixture 
into  two  large  tins,  well  buttered,  let  it  rise  be- 
fore the  fire  for  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  bake 
the  cakes  in  a moderately-heated  oven.  Time 
to  bake  the  cakes,  three  hours.  Sufficient  for 
two  large  cakes.  Probable  cost,  2s.  lOd.  each 
cake. 

Yeast  Cakes  (William  Cobbett’s  recipe). 
— To  make  yeast  cakes — Provide  seven  pounds 
of  Indian  com  meal,  three  and  a half  pounds  of 
rye  flour,  three  ounces  of  hops,  and  one  gallon 
of  boiling  water.  Separate  the  hops  by  the 
band,  strew  and  boil  them  in  the  water  for  half 
an  hour,  then  strain  the  liquor  into  an  earthen 
vessel,  put  in  the  rye  flour  while  hot,  stirring 
quickly  as  the  fermentation  commences.  Next 
day,  when  it  is  working,  put  in  the  Indian 
meal,  stirring  it  well.  Before  all  the  meal  is 
added,  it  will  become  a stiff  dough.  Knead  it 
well,  and  roll  it  out  as  you  would  a pie-crust, 
to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch.  Cut  it  into 
cakes  with  a tumbler-glass,  or  anything  else 
that  will  servo  the  purpose ; place  these  cakes 
on  a board,  and  set  them  in  the  sun  to  dry. 
Turn  them  every  day,  sheltering  from  wet, 
until  they  become  quite  hard.  Keep  them  in  a 
bag  or  box  perfectly  free  from  damp.  When 
you  bake,  take  a couple  of  these  yeast  cakes, 
break  them,  and  put  them  in  hot  water  over 
night.  Let  the  vessel  containing  them  stand 
near  the  tiro  ; they  will  dissolve ; use  the  liquid 
for  sotting  your  sponge  (as  it  is  called),  just  as 
you  would  the  yeast  of  beer.  White  pea  meal, 
or  barley  flour,  will  do  as  well  as  Indian  meal. 
Mr.  Cobbott  adds,  that  the  very  best  bread  he 
ever  ate  was  lightened  with  theso  cakes. 

Yeast,  Camp  (see  Camp  Yeast). 

Yeast,  Connecticut  (an  American  recipe). 
—Put  a handful  of  hops  in  a bag,  boil  in  two 
quarts  of  water  with  five  pared  potatoes ; 
when  done,  sift  the  potatoes,  put  with  them 
in  a pan  one  table-spoonful  of  flour,  half  a cup- 
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ful  of  sugar,  half  a cupful  of  salt,  and  pour  on 
this  the  boiling  hop-water.  When  sufficiently 
cool,  add  yeast  enough  to  ferment  it  well,  then 
put  it  in  a jug,  cork  tight,  and  keep  in  a cool 
place. 

Yeast  Dumpling  (a  German  recipe). — 
Beat  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  to  cream, 
add  four  or  five  eggs  to  it ; when  well-mix’ed, 
pour  in  a cupful  of  milk  and  the  same  quantity 
of  yeast,  sugar,  grated  lemon-peel,  and  pounded 
cinnamon,  with  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it 
of  a proper  consistency.  Make  the  dough  into 
dumplings,  and  let  them  remain  an  hour  in  a 
warm  place  to  rise,  then  boil  them  in  boiling 
water.  Serve  with  melted  butter  and  sugar  or 
a wine  sauce. 

Yeast,  Economical  Preparation  of. 

— Thicken  two  quarts  of  water  with  four 
ounces  of  fine  flour,  boil  it  for  half  an  hour, 
then  sweeten  it  with  three  ounces  of  brown 
sugar;  when  almost  cold,  pour  it,  with  four 
spoonfuls  of  baker’s  yeast,  into  an  earthen  jug 
deep  enough  for  the  fermentation  to  go  on 
without  running  over.  Place  it  for  a day  near 
the  fire,  then  pour  off  the  thin  liquor  from  the 
top,  shake  the  remainder,  and  close  it  up  for 
use,  first  straining  it  through  a sieve  to  pre- 
serve it  sweet.  Set  it  in  a cool  cellar,  or  hang 
it  some  depth  in  a well.  Keep  always  some  of 
this  to  make  the  next  quantity  of  yeast  that  is 
wanted. 

Yeast,  German. — This  yeast  in  many 
distilleries  forms  an  important  by-product  of  the 
manufactory,  and  is  collected  and  sold  under 
the  name  of  dry  yeast  for  the  use  of  the  private 
brewer  and  baker.  When  this  is  done,  the 
process  adopted  is  nearly  as  follows : — Crushed 
rye  is  mashed  with  the  proper  quantity  of 
barley  malt,  and  the  wort,  when  made,  cooled 
to  the  proper  temperature.  For  every  hundred 
pounds  of  the  crushed  grain  there  are  now- 
added  half  a pound  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
six  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid) 
diluted  with  much  water,  and  the  wort  is  then 
brought  into  fermentation  by  the  addition  of 
yeast.  From  the  strongly  fermenting  liquid 
the  yeast  is  skimmed  off  and  strained  through 
a hair  sieve  into  cold  water,  through  which  it 
is  allowed  to  settle.  It  is  afterwards  washed 
with  one  or  two  waters,  and  finally  pressed  in 
cloth  bags  till  it  has  the  consistency  of  dough. 
It  has  a pleasant  fruity  smell,  and  in  a cool 
place  may  be  kept  for  two  or  three  weeks.  It 
then  passes  into  a putrefying  decomposition, 
acquires  the  odour  of  decaying  cheese,  and  has 
now  the  property  of  changing  sugar  into  lactic 
acid  instead  of  into  alcohol,  as  before.  A hun- 
dred pounds  of  crushed  grain  will  yield  six  to 
eight  pounds  of  the  pressed  yeast.  It  is  mado 
largely  at  Rotterdam,  and  is  imported  thcnco  to 
this  country  through  Hull.  German  yeast  is  ex- 
cellent when  it  can  be  procured  fresh,  but  this 
is  rather  a difficulty.  After  boing  purchased  it 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  paper  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  laid  in  a cool  placo  till  wanted.  An 
ounce  of  German  yeast  will  raise  a quartern  or 
half  a gallon,  or  throe  pounds  and  a half  of 
flour. 

Yeast,  German  (sec  also  German  Yeast). 
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Yeast,  Home-made.— No.  1.  Boil  two 
ounces  of  best  hops  in  two  quarts  of  water  for 
half  an  hour.  Strain  the  liquor,  and.  let  it  cool 
down  to  tho  hoat  of  new  milk.  Put  into  it  a 
small  handful  of  salt  and  half  a pound  of  moist 
sugar.  Beat  up  a pound  of  fine  flour  with  some 
of  tho  liquor,  and  mix  all  well  together.  Two 
days  afterwards,  add  three  pounds  of  potatoes 
which  lxavo  boon  boiled  and  mashed.  Let  tho 
preparation  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  then 
strain  it,  and  bottle  for  use,  but  do  not  cork 
it  till  it  has  ceased  working.  Whilst  making 
it,  stir  frequently  and  keep  it  near  the  fire. 
Bofore  using  shake  tho  bottle  well.  It  will 
keep  in  a cool  place  for  two  months.  Yeast 
mado  from  this  recipe  is  excellent,  but  it  must 
bo  prepared  with  great  care.  Bread  made  from 
it  needs  to  rise  longer,  both  in  tho  sponge 
and  in  the  dough,  than  when  fresh  brewer’s 
yeast  is  used.  No.  2.  Put  two  gallons  of  cold 
water  into  a stewpan,  with  quarter  of  a pound 
of  moist  sugar  and  one  ounce  of  salt.  Put  it 
on  tho  fire,  and  as  it  heats  stir  in  with  it  one 
pound  of  flour.  Let  it  boil  for  an  hour.  Pour 
it  out,  and  when  milk-warm  bottle  it  closely. 
It  will  bo  fit  for  use  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Half  a pint  of  this  yeast  will  make  nine  pounds 
of  bread.  No.  3.  Put  a handful  of  hops  into  a 
quart  of  water,  either  hot  or  cold;  let  them 
boil  for  twenty  minutes.  Mix  in  a bowl  two 
tabic-spoonfuls  of  flour  with  one  table-spoonful 
of  salt  and  one  of  moist  sugar.  Pour  the  boil- 
ing liquor  through  a sieve  upon  the  mixture, 
and  stir  briskly.  When  it  is  almost  cold,  stir 
into  it  a tea-cupful  of  good  brewer’s  yeast. 
Lot  it  stand  in  a cool  place  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  more,  and  bottle  for  use.  In  winter- 
time this  yeast  should  bo  kept  in  a warm  place. 
It  should  be  stirred  before  being  used.  It 
should  stand  to  sponge  all  night,  and  will  then 
require  to  rise  about  two  hours  after  being 
leneaded.  When  fresh  yeast  is  to  bo  made,  a 
pint  of  this  preparation  may  bo  used  instead  of 
a tea-cupful  of  fresh  yeast.  A large  tea-cupful 
of  this  yeast  will  raise  fourteen  pounds  of  flour. 

Yeast,  Kirkleatham.— Boil  an  ounce  of 
hops  in  two  quarts  of  water  for  twenty  minutes. 
Strain  tho  liquor,  and  mix  with  it  quarter  of 
a pound  of  flour  and  a little  less  than  quarter 
of  a pint  of  fresh  yeast.  Bottle  the  pre- 
paration, and  tie  the  cork  down.  When  the 
bread  is  to  be  made,  add  mashed  potatoes, 
according  to  tho  quantity  of  yeast  required. 
For  a peck  of  flour,  boil  and  mash  throe  pounds 
of  potatoes,  and  mix  with  them  half  a pound 
of  flour  and  half  a pint  of  the  yeast.  Let  tho 
mixture  stand  all  day.  Mix  it  with  the  flour, 
and  let  it  stand  to  sponge  all  night ; knead  and 
bake  next  day.  Time,  twenty  minutes  to  boil 
tho  hops  in  tho  water.  Sufficient,  half  a pint  for 
about  a pock  of  flour. 

Yeast,  Oatcakes  made  with  (««  Oat- 
cakes maao  with  Yeast). 

Yeast,  Patent.— “ To  make  a yeast  gallon 

of  this  composition— such  yeast  gallon  containing 

eight  bcor  quarts— boil  in  common  wator  eight 
pounds  of  potatoes  as  for  eating.  Bruise  them 
perfectly  smooth,  and  mix  with  them,  while 
warm,  two  ouncos  of  fine  honey  and  one  boor 
quart  of  common  yeast.  For  making  bread. 


mix  throe  beer  pints  of  tho  above  composition 
with  a bushel  of  flour,  using  warm  water  in 
making  the  bread.  The  water  should  lxi 
warmer  in  winter  tlian  in  Bummer,  and  the 
composition  should  be  used  a few  hours  after  it 
is  made.  As  soon  as  the  sponge,  or  tho  mixture 
of  tho  composition  with  the  flour,  begins  to  fall 
the  first  time,  the  bread  should  be  made  and 
put  into  the  oven.”  This  recipe  is  copied  from 
the  original  specification  in  tho  patent  office. 

Yeast,  Potato. — Boil  any  quantity  of  good 
potatoes  in  thoir  jackets.  When  done  enough, 
peel,  weigh,  and  mash  them  quickly,  and  with 
each  pound  mix  a quart  of  boiling  water.  Hub 
tho  mixture  through  a hair  sieve,  and  add  an 
ounce  of  honey  or  brown  sugar  to  each  pound 
of  potatoes.  Boil  the  mixture  till  it  is  as  thick 
as  batter;  pour  it  out,  and  when  lukewarm, 
stir  into  it  a large  table-spoonful  of  solid  yeast 
to  each  quart  of  water.  Cover  the  mixture 
with  a cloth ; it  will  be  ready  for  use  in  twenty- 
four-  hours.  Double  the  quantity  of  this  yeast 
as  of  beer  yeast  will  be  needed.  The  next  time 
yeast  has  to  be  made,  use  a bottle  of  this  pre- 
paration (first  pouring  off  the  thin  liquid  from 
the  top)  instead  of  fresh  yeast.  Frosh  yeast 
will,  however,  be  required  every  two  months. 

Yeast,  Potato  (another  way) .—Boil  pota- 
toes of  the  mealy  sort  till  they  are  thoroughly 
soft.  Skin  and  mash  them  very  smooth,  and 
put  as  much  hot  water  on  them  as  will  make  a 
mash  of  tho  consistency  of  common  beer  yeast, 
but  not  thicker.  Add  to  every  pound  of  pota- 
toes two  ounces  of  treacle,  and  when  just 
warm,  stir  in  for  every  pound  of  potatoes  two 
large  spoonfuls  of  yeast.  Beep  it  warm  till  it 
has  done  fermenting,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
it  will  be  fit  for  use.  A pound  of  potatoes  will 
make  nearly  a quart  of  yeast,  which  has  been 
found  to  answer  the  purpose  so  well,  as  not  to 
distinguish  tho  bread  made  with  it  from  bread 
made  with  brewer’s  yeast. 

Yeast,  Potato  (another  way).— See  also 


Potato  Yeast. 

Yeast,  Preserved.— When  yeast  is  plenti- 
ful, take  a quantity  and  work  it  well  with  a 
whisk  until  it  becomes  thin;  then  procure  a 
large  wooden  dish  or  platter,  clean  and  dry, 
and  with  a soft  brush  lay  a thin  layer  of  yeast 
on  the  dish,  and  turn  the  top  downwards  to 
keep  out  the  dust,  but  not  the  air,  which  is  to 
dry  it.  When  the  first  coat  is  dry,  lay  on 
another,  and  let  that  dry,  and  so  continue  till 
tho  quantity  is  sufficient ; by  this  means  it  may 
soon  be  made  two  or  three  inches  thick,  when 
it  may  be  preserved  in  dry  tin  canisters  or 
stopped  bottles  for  a long  time  good.  When 
used  for  hairing,  cut  a piece  off,  and  dissolve  it 
in  warm  water,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Yeast,  Preserved  (another  ™y).—To 
preserve  yoast,  take  a close  canvas  bag,  fill  it 
with  yeast,  then  press  out  tho  water  and  make 
it  into  cakes.  “ I havo  tasted  bread,”  says  one 
writer,  “mado  with  yeast  preserved  in  this 
manner,  and  it  has  been  excellent.  1 he  modo 
of  using  it  is  to  diluto  it  with  warm  water,  to 
which  a little  sugar  and  flour  are  added.' 

Yeast,  Preserved  (another  way).— Whisk 
tho  yeast  to  a froth,  and  then  with  a paint-brush 
lay  'it on  writing  paper;  continue  coating  the 
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paper  every  time  it  dries,  until  a cake  is  formed, 
then  divide  it  into  squares  with  a knife. 

Yeast  Wreaths. — Set  a pound  and  a half 
of  tine  flour  to  warm  in  a pan.  Mix  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  fresh  dried  yeast,  or  two  large 
table-spoonfuls  of  brewer's  yeast,  with  a cupful 
of  lukewarm  milk ; stir  this  in  the  centre  of  the 
dough  to  a batter;  cover,  and  leave  it  to  rise. 
Wien  it  is  light,  add  half  a pound  of  butter 
beaten  to  a cream,  three  eggs,  three  ounces  of 
sifted  sugar,  and  a little  salt.  Work  all  to  a 
smooth  light  dough.  Divide  it  into  six  parts. 
Roll  them  on  the  paste-board  into  long  bars ; 
plait  two  twists  of  these,  lay  them  in  rings  on 
a buttered  tin,  making  the  ends  of  each  ring 
join.  Set  them  in  a warm  place  to  rise,  and, 
when  light,  brush  them  over  with  egg.  Sprinkle 
chopped  almonds  and  coarsely-powdered  sugar 
over,  and  bake  them  to  a nice  yellow  colour  in 
a moderate  oven. 

Yellow  Colour. — Yellow  colour  for  the 
ornamentation  of  pastry  may  be  prepared  by 
placing  an  ounce  of  hay-saffron  in  a sugar-pan 
with  a gill  and  a half  of  water,  a small  quantity 
of  alum,  and  half  an  ounce  of  sugar.  Set  the 
pan  on  the  fire,  let  the  liquid  boil  for  ten 
minutes,  then  pass  it  through  a napkin. 

Yellow  Pickle.  — Take  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  brown  mustard  seed,  two  ounces  of 
long  pepper,  two  ounces  of  black  pepper,  two 
ounces  of  garlic,  one  ounce  of  turmeric,  quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  mace,  three  roots  of  horse- 
radish, and  half  a pound  of  salt.  Dry  these 
ingredients  thoroughly,  and  pour  over  them  a 
gallon  of  cold  vinegar.  Procure  a large  head  of 
cauliflower,  two  cabbages,  six  large  carrots,  and 
a quart  of  French  beans.  Cut  the  vegetables 
into  small  pieces,  strew  salt  over  them,  and  let 
them  stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  Drain 
them  on  cloths,  and  dry  them  on  hair  sieves  in 
the  sun,  or  near  the  fire,  for  twelve  days.  Put 
with  them  a quart  of  small  onions,  and  let 
them  dry  two  days  longer.  Put  them  into 
a large  jar,  with  the  vinegar,  and  let  the  pickle 
stand  near  the  fire  or  in  a warm  place.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  made  hotter  than  new 
milk.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  it  will  be  ready 
for  use.  If  it  is  too  thick,  a little  boiling 
vinegar  may  bo  added.  Time,  three  to  four 
weeks. 

, York  Hams.— Of  English  hams,  York 
nams  and  Westmoreland  hams  are  perhaps  the 
nest.  If  they  are  only  three  or  four  months 
old,  they  do  not  need  to  soak  very  long,  but  if 
a year  old  or  more,  thoy  should  be  soaked  for 
twenty-four  hours  before  being  dressed.  A 
nam  is  excellent  when  nicely  boiled,  but  better 
when  baked. 

Yorkshire  Backstone  Cake  ( see  Oat- 
cake). 

Yorkshire  Black  Puddings.— Crumble 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  stale  bread,  pour 
boiling  milk  over  it  to  cover  it,  and  lot  it 
remain  until  it  lias  absorbed  tho  milk.  Soak 
a pint  of  half  grits,  and  boil  them  for  half 
an  hour  in  as  much  milk  as  will  entirely  cover 
them.  Drain  tho  milk,  mix  it  with  tho  boiled 
gnts,  and  add  a pint  of  blood  and  half  a pint 
of  good  cream,  together  with  half  a pound 


of  finely-shred  suet,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
chopped  parsley,  a dessert-spoonful  of  chopped 
thyme,  and  tho  same  quantity  of  marjoram, 
sage,  and  penny-royal,  a leek,  a small  onion,  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  black 
pepper,  six  powdered  clones,  and  a pinch  of 
grated  nutmeg,  ground  ginger,  and  powdered 
allspice.  Mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly,  and 
add  four  well-beaten  eggs.  Have  ready  one 
pound  of  the  inner  fat  of  the  pig  cut  into  dice. 
Cleanse  the  skins  thoroughly.  Half  fill  them, 
and  put  in  the  fat  amongst  the  mince.  Tie  the 
skins  in  links,  prick  them  with  a fork,  and  boil 
till  done  enough.  Let  them  cool,  and  hang 
them  in  a cool  situation  till  wanted.  Broil 
them  lightly  over  a clear  fire,  and  serve  on  a 
napkin.  Time  to  boil  the  puddings,  about  an 
hour. 

Yorkshire  Brown  Bread. — Mix  three 
pounds  of  best  flour  with  one  pound  of  coarse 
broad  bran.  A pound  of  rye  flour  may  also  be 
added,  if  approved.  Make  a hollow  in  the 
centre  of  the  flour,  but  do  not  quite  touch  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl,  and  sprinkle  a little  salt 
round  the  edge  of  the  flour.  Mix  an  ounce  of 
fresh  German  yeast  smoothly  with  a little  more 
than  half  a pint  of  tepid  water.  Pour  a cupful 
of  tepid  water  into  the  hole  in  the  flour,  mix 
with  it  as  much  flour  from  the  sides  as  will 
make  a thin  batter,  and  add  the  yeast.  Sprinkle 
flour  over  the  top,  throw  a cloth  over  the  bowl, 
and  let  it  stand  near  the  fire  till  the  yeast  rises 
in  bubbles  through  the  flour  on  the  surface. 
Knead  the  bread  thoroughly,  adding  lukewarm 
water  as  required,  and  continue  to  knead 
without  ceasing  till  it  does  not  stick  to  the 
fingers  and  the  sides  of  the  bowl.  Cut  it  across 
with  a knife,  throw  a cloth  over  it,  and  let  it 
stand  near  the  fire  or  in  a warm  place  until  it  is 
well  risen  and  the  surface  is  slightly  cracked. 
Grease  some  tins,  three-parts  fill  them  with  the 
dough,  let  the  loaves  rise  in  the  tins  for  a few 
minutes,  prick  them  with  a fork,  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven.  If  they  are  put  into  a 
brisk  oven,  the  bread  will  not  be  baked  through. 
Brown  loaves  require  more  water  and  longer 
baking  than  white  bread.  If  liked,  a smaller 
proportion  of  bran  may  be  used  with  the  flour; 
or  rye  flour  only  may  be  used. 

Yorkshire  Flat  Cake  (sometimes  called 
Oven  Cake).— When  bread  is  made  at  home, 
and  the  dough  is  being  formed  into  loaves,  take 
a piece  the  size  of  half  a loaf.  Form  it  into  a 
ball,  and  with  the  rolling-pin  roll  it  into  a large 
round  cake,  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in 
diameter  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick 
Put  it  on  a buttered  baking-tin,  prick  it  with  a 
fork,  let  it  rise  before  the  fire  for  about  ten 
minutes,  and  bake  in  a brisk  oven.  (Yheii 
firm,  it  is  dono  enough.  Split  it  in  halves 
the  broad  way,  butter  it  well,  and  serve  hot  or 
cold.  lime  to  bake  the  cake,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Probable  cost,  2d. 
Sufficient  for  tlireo  or  lour  persons. 

Yorkshire  Fritters. — Mix  two  ounces  of 
powdered  sugar,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  a quarter 
ot  a nutmeg  grated,  with  half  a pound  of  flour 
Add  a table-spoonful  of  fresh  veast,  or  half  an 
ounce  of  German  yeast,  and  half  a pint  of  fresh 
milk,  and  boat  tho  whole  to  a thick  batter. 
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Stir  into  it  two  ounces  of  currants  picked  and 
dried,  throw  a cloth  over  Uio  bowl,  and  put 
it  before  the  fire  or  in  a warm  placo  to  rise. 
At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  or  when  well 
risen,  stir  in  threo  well-beaten  eggs.  Make  a 
little  butter  or  dripping  hot  in  a frying-pan, 
drop  the  batter  into  it  a spoonful  at  a time,  and 
keep  the  fritters  apart.  When  thoy  are  brown 
upon  one  side,  turn  them  upon  the  other;  drain 
them,  serve  on  a napkin,  and  sift  powdered 
white  sugar  thickly  over  them.  Time  to  fry 
the  fritters,  three  or  four  minutes.  Probable 
cost,  7d.  Sufficient  for  three  or  four  persons. 

Yorkshire  Frumenty  (a  Christmas  Sup- 
per Dish) . — Put  a pint  of  good  wheat  into  a bowl, 
pour  cold  water  over  it,  and  let  it  soak  for  twelve 
hours  or  more.  Cover  with  a plate,  put  it  in  the 
oven,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  till  tender.  Stir 
occasionally  to  keep  it  from  sticking  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dish.  Take  it  out  and  let  it  get  cold ; 
it  ought  to  be  quite  stiff.  When  wanted,  stir 
about  a pint  of  the  boiled  wheat  into  a quart  of 
boiling  milk,  sweeten  the  mixture,  and  flavour 
with  grated  nutmeg  or  powdered  cinnamon. 
Let  it  boil,  serve  in  a soup  tureen,  and  hand 
it  round  in  soup  plates.  Time  to  simmer  the 
wheat,  about  three  hours.  Probable  cost,  8d. 
Sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons. 

Yorkshire  Hare  Cake.— Procure  a 

hare,  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  lean  ham, 
four  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  a little  gravy  jelly. 
Pick  the  flesh  from  the  bones  in  pieces  as  large 
as  possible,  divide  it  into  neat  collops,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  put  these  aside  in 
a covered  dish  till  wanted.  Put  the  bones  and 
trimmings  of  the  hare  into  a saucepan,  with  a 
calf’s  foot,  a carrot,  an  onion  stuck  with  two 
cloves,  a bay-leaf,  a few  sticks  of  celery,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  and  half  a 
dozen  peppercorns.  Pour  upon  the  ingredients 
as  much  stock  or  water  as  will  cover  them,  and 
let  them  simmer  gently  till  the  gravy  is  strong 
and  pleasantly  flavoured.  If  the  liquor  is  not 
so  strong  that  it  will  jelly  when  cold,  two 
ounces  or  more  of  gelatine  may  be  dissolved  in 
it.  Free  the  jelly  entirely  from  fat ; spread  a 
thin  layer  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  an  earthen 
potting-pan,  and  fill  tho  pan  with  alternate 
layers  of  the  collops  of  hare,  thin  slices  of  ham, 
the  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  into  slices,  and  the 
gravy  jelly.  Season  each  layer  with  a slight 
sprinkling  of  herbs  and  spices  (see  Aromatic 
Seasoning  of  Herbs  and  Spices).  When  the 
whole  of  the  ingredients  are  used,  cover  the  pan 
with  a coarse  paste  of  flour  and  water,  put  it 
in  tho  oven  in  a dripping-tin,  three-parts  filled 
with  boiling  water,  and  keep  the  wator  boiling 
round  it  till  it  is  done  enough.  Take  the  pan 
out  of  the  oven  and  leave  it  in  a cold  place 
till  tho  noxt  day.  Turn  it  out  upon  a dish, 
garnish  with  parsloy,  and  servo  as  a luncheon, 
breakfast,  or  supper  dish.  Timo  to  bake  tho 
cake,  one  hour  and  a quart  or  to  one  hour  and 
three-quarters,  according  to  tho  size  of  tho  hare. 
Probable  cost  of  hare,  3s.  Cd.  to  6s.  6d.  each. 
Sufficient  for  ten  or  twelvo  persons. 

Yorkshire  Pie.— A true  Yorkshire  pic, 
such  as  constitutes  a standing  dish  during  tho 
Christmas  festivities  at  tho  hospitablo  board  of 
a Yorkshire  squire,  is  simply  a raised  pic  filled 


with  poultry  and  game  of  different  kinds,  put 
one  inside  the  other  and  side  by  side.  Theso 
pies  are  sometimes  made  of  a large  size ; and  it  is 
recorded  that  one  of  them,  which  was  sent  from 
Sheffield  in  1832  as  a present  to  the  then  Lord 
Chancellor  Brougham,  broke  down  on  account 
of  its  weight.  Yorkshire  pies  require  both 
skill  and  patience  for  their  manufacture.  They 
are  not  common,  and  are  becoming  less  and 
less  so ; nevertheless,  when  successfully  made 
they  form  a most  excellent  dish,  and  one 
sure  to  be  highly  appreciated.  Turkey,  phea- 
sants, ducks,  fowls,  grouse,  snipes,  and  tongue; 
any  or  all  of  these  may  enter  into  their  com- 
position. Whatever  birds  are  used  should  be 
boned  and  partially  stewed  before  being  put 
into  the  pie : the  smallest  of  them  should  be 
filled  with  good,  highly-seasoned  veal  forcemeat ; 
a layer  of  forcemeat  should  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pie,  and  all  the  vacant  places 
filled  with  the  same.  A recipe  is  here  given  for 
making  a moderate-sized  pie.  Bone  a fowl  and 
a goose ; fill  the  fowl  with  good  veal  forcemeat, 
truss  it,  and  sew  it  up.  Truss  the  goose,  and 
put  the  two  side  by  side  in  a stewpan  which 
will  just  hold  them.  Pour  over  them  as  much 
stock  as  will  cover  them,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  for  half  an  hour.  Take  them  up,  put 
the  fowl  inside  the  goose,  truss  the  latter,  and 
sew  it  up.  Line  a pie-mould  with  some  pastry, 
such  as  is  used  for  making  raised  pies,  rolled  out 
to  a good  thickness.  Cover  the  bottom  with  a 
layer  of  forcemeat,  lay  the  goose  upon  it,  pour 
a little  of  the  liquor  in  which  it  was  stewed 
over  it,  and  place  round  it  slices  of  pigeons, 
boned  hare,  tongue,  &c.  Fill  the  vacant  places 
with  forcemeat,  and  when  the  meat  is  closely 
packed  in  the  crust  put  over  it  a layer  of  clari- 
fied butter.  Place  the  pastry-cover  on  the 
top,  brush  over  with  egg,  ornament  it,  bind 
several  folds  of  buttered  paper  round  it,  and 
bake  in  a well-heated  oven.  Make  a little 
strong  jelly  by  boiling  the  bones  and  trimmings 
with  seasoning  and  spices,  and  pom-  this  into 
the  pie  after  it  is  baked.  When  the  pie  is  to 
be  served,  place  it  on  a dish  covered  with  a 
napkin,  remove  the  cover  whole,  and  cut  the 
meat  in  thin  slices.  The  pastry  of  a pie  like 
this  is  not  made  to  be  eaten  but  is  simply  in- 
tended as  a case  in  which  to  preserve  and  serve 
the  meat.  When  a skewer  will  pierce  easily  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pie  in  the  centre  it  is  done 
enough.  Time  to  bake  the  pie,  four  hours  or 
more. 

Yorkshire  Ploughman’s  Salad.— 

Wash  some  lettuces,  and  dry  them  perfectly. 
Shied  them  finely,  and  toss  them  lightly  in  a 
sauce  made  as  follows : — Mix  thoroughly  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt  with  an  equal  quantity  of  pepper, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar, and  oncof  treacle. 
Add  the  sauce  to  the  salad  at  the  moment  of 
serving.  A bunch  of  chives  or  a handful  of 
young  onions  may  be  introduced  or  not. 

Yorkshire  Pudding.— Allow  one  egg, 
and  milk  to  make  a tolerably  stiff  batter,  to  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  flour.  This  will  make  a very 
good  pudding,  though  a better  and  lighter  one 
may  be  made  by  using  two  eggs  to  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  or  even  one  egg  to  each 
table-spoonful  of  flour.  Put  as  much  flour  as 
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will  be  required  into  a bowl,  and  add  a pinch  of 
salt.  Stir  in  gradually  as  much  milk  as  will 
mako  a stiff  batter,  and  beat  the  mixture 
vigorously  till  it  is  perfectly  smooth  and  light. 
Whisk  the  eggs  separately,  and  add  them  to 
the  batter.  Place  the  pudding-tin  under  the 
roasting  joint,  and  leave  it  till  it  is  thoroughly 
hot  and  well  greased  with  the  drippings  from 
the  joint.  Pour  the  batter  into  it  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  third  of  an  inch,  and  bake  the 
pudding  before  the  fire  under  the  joint.  Turn 
the  pan  round  and  round,  that  the  pudding  may 
be  equally  and  lightly  browned  on  every  side. 
Cut  it  in  three-inch  squares ; take  these  up 
carefully  with  a slice,  place  them  on  a separate 
dish  which  has  been  made  very  hot,  and  send 
them  immediately  to  table,  to  be  eaten  with 
the  meat  and  the  gravy.  If  the  joint  is  to 
oe  baked  under  the  roast,  the  latter  may  be 
placed  on  a stand  in  the  dripping-tin,  the  pud- 
ding, however,  will  not  be  so  light  as  if  baked 
before  the  fire.  Out  of  Yorkshire,  what  is 
called  Yorkshire  pudding  is  made  an  inch  thick 
or  more,  and  after  it  is  browned  upon  one  side, 
it  is  cut  into  squares  and  turned  over,  that 
it  may  be  browned  upon  the  other.  This  is 
quite  a different  thing  from  the  true  Yorkshire 
pudding,  which  is  made  very  thin,  and  browned 
on  the  uppermost  side  only.  The  batter  for 
this  pudding  will  be  much  better  if  made 
two,  three,  or  even  four  hours  before  it  is 
wanted.  Cold  Yorkshire  pudding  may  be 
heated  in  a Dutch  oven  before  the  fire.  Time  to 
bake  the  pudding,  varying  with  the  kind  of 
Tange  used : with  an  old-fashioned  range, 
which  throws  out  a good  deal  of  heat  in  front, 
the  pudding  will  be  baked  in  from  three- 
quarters  to  one  hour ; when  a kitchener  is 
used,  the  pudding  will  need  to  be  finished  off 
in  the  oven.  It  must  not,  however,  be  allowed 
to  get  dry.  If  made  thick,  and  browned  on 
both  sides,  the  pudding  will  need  at  least  an 
hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  7d.  Suflicient, 
a pudding  made  with  four  table-spoonfuls  of 
flour,  three  eggs,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  a pint  of 
milk,  for  five  or  six  persons. 

Yorkshire  Pudding,  Beef  with  ( see 

Beef  with  Yorkshire  Pudding). 

Yorkshire  Punch. — Rub  some  large 
lumps  of  sugar  upon  four  lemons  and  one  Seville 
orange  until  all  the  yellow  part  is  taken 
off.  Weigh  the  sugar,  and  add  as  much  more 
as  will  make  up  its  weight  to  a pound  and  a 
quarter.  Put  the  sugar  into  a bowl,  and  strain 
over  it  the  juice  of  six  lemons  and  three  Seville 
oranges.  Add  a pint  of  liquid  calf’s-foot  jelly, 
and  stir  in  gradually  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water.  Mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly,  and 
put  the  bowl  containing  them  by  the  side  of 
the  fire  for  twenty  minutes.  Strain  the  mix- 
ture, put  with  it  a bottle  of  orange  or  lemon 
shrub,  and  add  half  a pint  of  rum,  and  half  a 
pint  of  brandy.  If  the  trouble  of  rubbing  the 
sugar  upon  the  lemons  and  orango  is  objected 
to,  the  sugar  may  be  rubbed  upon  a portion  of 
the  lemon,  and  the  thin  rind  of  tho  rest  soaked 
in  tho  jelly  and  tho  strained  juice  until  tho 
flavour  is  extracted.  The  flavour  of  tho  punch 
thus  made  will  not  quite  equal  that  made  by 
rubbing  the  sugar  with  lemon. 


Yorkshire  Spice  Cake  (sometimes 
called  Yule  Cake). — These  cakes  aro  made 
in  large  quantities  in  Yorkshire  families  at 
Christmas  time.  They  are  freely  offered  to 
strangers  and  presented  to  friends,  and  are 
frequently  eaten  with  cheese  instead  of  bread. 
Recipes  for  them  will  be  found  under  the 
headings : Yeast  Cake,  Excellent ; Annie’s 
Rich  Cake;  Aunt  Edward’s  Christmas  Cake. 
Another  is  given  below.  Put  eight  pounds  of 
flour  into  a bowl,  and  mix  a table-spoonful  of 
salt  with  it ; then  rub  into  it  a pound  and  a half 
of  butter,  and  two  pounds  of  lard.  Scoop  a hole 
in  the  centre  of  the  bread  without  touching  the 
bottom,  and  pour  in  half  a pint  of  fresh  sweet 
brewer’s  yeast  mixed  with  water.  Stir  flour 
into  the  yeast  till  it  is  like  batter,  sprinkle  flour 
over  the  top,  and  set  the  bowl  in  a warm  place. 
When  the  yeast  rises  in  bubbles  through  the 
flour,  knead  the  dough  thoroughly  as  for  com- 
mon bread,  and  let  it  rise  till  it  is  light.  When 
risen,  work  in  with  it  six  pounds  of  currants, 
picked  and  dried  thoroughly,  three  pounds  of 
raw  sugar,  some  grated  nutmeg,  and  eight  well- 
beaten  eggs.  Divide  it  into  loaves  of  various 
sizes,  put  these  into  tins  which  they  will  half 
fill,  lined  with  buttered  paper,  and  bake  the 
cakes  in  a well-heated  oven.  The  yeast  must 
on  no  account  be  bitter.  Time  to  bake  the 
cakes,  according  to  size.  Probable  cost,  lOd. 
per  pound. 

Yorkshire  Tea-cakes.— A hospitable 
Yorkshire  housewife  would  consider  her  tea- 
table  was  barely  spread  if  it  were  not  liberally 
supplied  with  these  delicious  cakes,  constant 
relays  of  which  should  be  served  steaming  hot. 
Put  two  pounds  of  good  flour  into  a bowl; 
scoop  a hole  in  the  centre,  but  do  not  touch  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl,  and  pour  into  the  hollow 
thus  made  a little  less  than  an  ounce  of  German 
yeast  which  has  been  dissolved  in  a tea-cupful 
of  lukewarm  milk.  Add  to  this  yeast  two  well- 
beaten  eggs  and  six  ounces  of  butter  which 
has  been  dissolved  in  half  a tea-cupful  of  hot 
water.  The  water,  when  added  to  the  batter, 
ought  to  be  a little  more  than  new-milk-warm. 
Draw  a little  of  the  flour  from  the  side  of  the  bowl 
into  the  liquor  till  it  is  of  the  consistency  of 
very  thick  cream,  sprinkle  a little  flour 
upon  it  to  cover  the  surface,  and  leave  it  in  a 
warm  place  to  rise.  In  about  an  hour,  when 
the  bubbles  of  yeast  show  themselves  through 
the  flour,  knead  the  dough  thoroughly,  adding 
as  much  more  lukewarm  milk  as  is  necessary 
for  the  purpose.  The  tea-cakes  wall  require 
about  a pint  of  milk  altogether.  Gash  the  sur- 
face of  the  dough  two  or  three  times  across 
with  a knife,  throw  a warm  towel  over  it,  and 
leave  it  to  rise.  When  it  is  very  light  (that  is 
when  tho  surface  cracks,  which  it  will  do  in 
an  hour  or  more),  divide  it  into  ten  portions  of 
equal  sizo.  Roll  theso  lightly  into  cakes  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  put  them  on  a baking- 
tin.  Prick  them  with  a fork  and  let  them  riso 
beforo  tho  fire  for  ten  minutes.  Put  them  into 
a medorately-hoated  oven  ; they  must  not  bo 
baked  hard.  When  they  aro  to  bo  served, 
either  cut  them  into  halves,  toast  them,  and 
butter  liberally,  or  mako  them  hpt  in  tho 
oven,  divide  them,  and  butter  them.  Serve 
vory  hot.  Theso  tea-cakes  will  bo  vory  good 
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■jf  made  with  four  ounces  of  huttor  instead  ' 
of  six,  and  if  one  egg  only  is  used.  They  may 
he  buttered  and  served  cold,  but  aro  best  hot. 
Time  to  balco  the  tea-cakes,  a quarter  to  half 
an  hour.  Probable  cost,  Id.  each.  Sufficient 
for  ton  cakes.  A few  currants  may  be  added 
if  liked. 

Yorkshire  Veal  Cake. — Take  one  pound 
and  a half  of  lean  veal  from  the  fillet,  threo- 
quartors  of  a pound  of  thinly-cut  ham,  and  four 
eggs.  Boil  the  eggs  till  they  are  hard  and  let 
them  got  cold,  then  cut  the  veal  into  neat  pieces. 
Take  about  half  a pint  of  clear  highly-seasoned 
veal  gravy,  made  so  strong  that  it  will  jelly 
firmly  when  cold.  Put  a layer  of  this  at  the 
bottom  of  an  earthen  potting-pan,  and  fill  the 
dish  with  successive  layers  of  the  veal,  the 
ham,  the  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  into  slices,  and 
the  jellied  gravy.  Season  each  layer  lightly 
with  a little  pepper,  minced  parsley,  and  shallot, 
and  salt,  if  required;  this  will  depend  upon 
the  saltness  of  the  bacon.  Cover  the  potting- 
pan  with  a coarse  stiff  paste  of  flour  and  water, 
put  it  in  the  oven  in  a dripping- tin,  three-parts 
filled  with  boiling  water,  and  add  more  water 
in  place  of  that  which  boils  away  till  the 
veal  cake  is  done  enough.  Let  the  cake  get 
cold,  turn  it  whole  upon  a dish,  and  garnish 
with  pai  sley.  The  jellied  gravy  may  be  made 
by  boiling  the  bones  and  trimmings  of  the  veal 
in  water,  with  a cow-heel  and  suitable  seasonings, 
and  clarifying  the  liquor  with  white  of  egg. 
It  should  form  a stiff  jelly  when  cold.  Time 
to  hake  the  cake,  one  hour  and  a quarter.  Pro- 
bable cost,  3s.  6d.  Sufficient  for  a breakfast  or 
luncheon  dish. 

Young  Oxford  Sausages. — Take  one 
pound  of  young  pork,  fat  and  lean,  without 
skin  or  gristle ; one  pound  of  beef  suet,  chopped 
fine  together;  put  in  half  a pound  of  grated 
bread,  half  the  peel  of  a lemon  shred,  a nutmeg 
grated,  six  sage-leaves  chopped  fine,  a tea- 
spoonful of  pepper,  and  two  of  salt,  some 
thyme,  savoury,  and  marjoram,  shred  fine. 
Mix  well  together,  and  put  the  preparation 
close  down  in  a pan  till  used.  Roll  the  sau- 
sages out  the  size  of  common  sausages,  and  fry 
them  in  fresh  butter  of  a fine  brown,  or  broil 
them  over  a clear  fire,  and  send  them  to  table 
hot. 

Yule  Cake  (see  Yorkshire  Spice  Cake). 

Yule  Dumplings. — Cut  two  small  loaves 
of  bread  made  of  milk  into  slices,  and  pour  over 
them  a sufficient  quantity  of  cold  milk  to  render 
them  soft;  having  gently  pressed  the  bread, 
then  add  to  it  the  following: — Two  ounces  of 
the  small  and  ono  ouneo  of  the  large  raisins, 
picked  and  washed,  some  blanched  and  finely- 
bruised  or  grated  bitter  almonds,  grated  lemon- 
peel,  mace,  and  sugar,  a piece  of  rubbed  butter, 
and  two  or  throe  eggs.  All  these  ingredients 
to  bo  well  mixed  together  with  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  formed  into  a consistent 
mass  of  dough,  which  is  to  bo  divided  by  a 
spoon  into  dumplings  of  the  proper  size  ; thoso 
are  to  be  put  overhead  into  boiling  water,  and 
when  thoroughly  dono  taken  out  with  a slciin- 
ining-spoon,  and  served  up  with  cream  sauco 


'■  poured  over  them  These  dumplings  furnish  a 
beautiful  supper-dish. 

Yule  Pudding.— A quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter ; ten  ounces  of  loaf  sugar ; the  j uice  of  two 
large  lemons,  with  the  rinds  grated : one  ounce 
of  isinglass — the  quantity  after  dissolved  should 
be  a large  tea-cupful ; and  two  spoonfuls  of  fine 
flour.  Put  these  ingredients  into  a stewpan, 
stir  over  a slow  fire,  till  the  preparation  nearly 
boils,  then  throw  it  into  a basin  and  stir  till 
almost  cold  ; then  add  eight  eggs,  four  whites, 
and  half  a wine-glass  of  brandy.  A puff  paste 
is  to  be  put  entirely  over  a dish,  and  the  pud- 
ding is  to  be  baked  half  an  hour. 


Z 

Zampino,  with  French  Beans.— “ In 

Italy  and  Vienna,”  says  M.  Dubois,  “ they 
think  a great  deal  of  ‘zampino’  (‘hand,’  i.e., 
foot  and  leg,  of  young  pork)  from  Modena,  and 
they  are  quite  right.  For  my  own  part,  I do 
not  know  any  product  of  this  nature  more 
cleverly  contrived  or  more  successfully  achieved 
than  this  ‘ zampino.’  The  only  thing  to  regret 
is  that  the  ‘ zampino  ’ is  not  sufficiently  and 
better  known  to  epicures.  Choose  a ‘ zampino  ’ 
freshly  salted,  having  soaked  it  for  two  hours, 
drain,  and  wrap  it  up  in  a fine  cloth ; tie,  and 
place  it  in  an  oval  stewpan,  moistening  plenti- 
fully with  cold  water ; make  the  liquid  boil, 
draw  the  pan  on  the  side  of  the  fire,  keeping 
the  stock  simmering  for  two  hours,  after  which 
take  the  pan  quite  off  the  fire,  leaving  the 
‘zampino’  in,  and  twenty  minutes  after  un- 
pack, and  dish  it  on  a garnish  of  French  beaus 
or  sour-crout.” 

Zandrina  Pudding. — Pick  some  fresh 
ripe  raspberries.  Put  them  into  a jar  and 
cover  closely;  set  the  fruit  in  the  oven  in  a 
tin  of  boiling  water,  and  keep  the  water 
boiling  round  it  till  the  juice  flows  freely. 
Boil  it  with  half  its  weight  of  sugar  to  a 
syrup,  and  let  it  get  cold.  If  fresh  fruit  can- 
not be  procured,  a jar  of  raspbei'ry  jam  may 
be  dissolved,  mixed  with  a little  thin  syrup, 
and  rubbed  through  a sieve.  Beat  six  ounces 
of  fresh  butter  to  cream;  work  in  six  ounces 
of  powdered  white  sugar,  six  ounces  of  dried 
flour,  and  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs. 
Whisk  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  snow,  and  add 
them  to  the  mixture,  together  with  a wine- 
glassful  of  the  raspberry  syrup.  Pour  the 
mixture  into  a buttered  mould  which  it  will 
quite  fill,  put  the  cover  on  it,  and  put  it  m a 
saucepan,  containing  boiling  water  to  the  depth 
of  three  inches  or  thereabouts,  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  mould.  Keep  the  waiter 
boiling  round  the  pudding  until  it  is  done 
enough.  Take  it  up,  lot  it  stand  a minute  or 
two,  and  turn  it  out  carefully  upon  a hot  dish. 
Serve,  with  a little  of  the  syrup  whisked  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  thick  cream,  poured  round 
it.  If  liked,  the  pudding  may  bo  baked  instead 
of  being  steamed.  Time  to  steam  the  pudding, 
an  hour  and  a half.  Probable  cost,  exclusive 
of  tho  sauce,  two  shillings.  Sufficient  lor  six 
or  seven  persons. 


APPENDIX. 


A.— KITCHEN  UTENSILS. 

On  the  subject  of  culinary  utensils  we  may  reproduce  the  following  remarks  of 

Mrs  Ellet  : “ The  various  utensils  used  for  the  preparation  and  keeping  of  food  are 

made  either  of  metal,  glass,  pottery-ware,  or  wood,  each  of  which  is  better  suited  for 
some  particular  purpose  than  the  others.  Metallic  utensils  are  quite  unfit  for  many 
uses  and  the  knowledge  of  this  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  health  m general, 
and  sometimes  to  the  prevention  of  immediate  dangerous  consequences. 

« qqie  metals  commonly  used  in  the  construction  of  these  vessels  are  silver, 
copper,  brass,  tin,  iron,  and  lead.  Silver  is  preferable  to  all  others  because  it  cannot 
be  dissolved  by  any  of  the  substances  used  as  food.  Brimstone  unites  with  silver, 
and  forms  a brittle  crust  over  it,  that  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  tarnished. 
The  discolouring  of  silver  spoons  used  with  eggs  arises  from  the  brimstone  contained 
in  e°gs.  Nitre  or  saltpetre  has  also  a slight  effect  upon  silver,  but  nitre  and  silver 
seldom  remain  long  enough  together  in  domestic  uses  to  requiie  any  particular 

caution.  . 

“ Copper  and  brass  are  both  liable  to  be  dissolved  by  vinegar,  acid  fruits,  and 

pearlash.  Such  solutions  are  highly  poisonous,  and  great  precautions  should  be  used 
to  prevent  accidents.  Vessels  made  of  these  metals  are  generally  tinned,  that  is, 
lined  with  a thin  coating  of  a mixed  metal  containing  both  tin  and  lead.  . Neither 
acids  nor  anything  containing  pearlash  should  ever  remain  above  an  hour  in  vessels 
of  this  kind,  as  the  tin  is  dissolvable  by  acids,  and  the  coating  is  seldom  perfect  over 
the  surface  of  copper  or  brass. 

“ The  utensils  made  of  what  is  called  block-tin  are  constructed  of  iron  plates 
coated  with  tin.  This  is  as  liable  to  be  dissolved  as  the  tinning  of  copper  or  brass 
vessels,  but  iron  is  not  an  unwholesome  substance  if  even  a portion  of  it  should  be 
dissolved  and  mixed  in  the  food.  Iron  is  therefore  one  of  the  safest  metals  foi’  the 
construction  of  culinary  utensils,  and  the  objection  to  its  more  extensive  use  only 
rests  upon  its  liability  to  rust,  so  that  it  requires  more  cleaning,  and  soon  decays. 
Some  articles  of  food,  such  as  quinces,  orange-peel,  artichokes,  &c.,  are  blackened  by 
remaining  in  iron  vessels,  which  must  not  therefore  be  used  for  them. 

“ Leaden  vessels  are  very  unwholesome,  and  should  never  be  used  for  milk  and 
cream  if  it  be  ever  likely  to  stand  till  it  becomes  sour.  They  are  unsafe  also  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  salted  meats. 

“ The  best  kind  of  pottery-ware  is  oriental  china,  because  the  glazing  is  a perfect 
glass  which  cannot  be  dissolved,  and  the  whole  substance  is  so  compact  that  liquid 
cannot  penetrate  it.  Many  of  our  own  pottery-wares  are  badly  glazed,  and  as  the 
glazing  is  made  principally  of  lead,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  putting  vinegar  and  other 
acids  into  them.  Acids  and  greasy  substances  penetrate  into  unglazed  wares — 
excepting  the  strong  stoneware — or  into- those  of  which  the  glazing  is  cracked,  and 
hence  give  a bad  flavour  to  anything  they  are  used  for  afterwards.  They  are  quite 
unfit,  therefore,  for  keeping  pickles  or  salted  meats.  Glass  vessels  are  infinitely 
preferable  to  any  pottery-ware  but  oriental  china,  and  should  be  used  whenever  the 
occasion  admits  of  it. 

“ Wooden  vessels  are  very  proper  for  keeping  many  articles  of  food,  and  should 
always  be  preferred  to  those  lined  with  lead.  If  any  substance  has  fermented  or 
become  putrid  in  a wooden  cask  or  tub,  it  is  sure  to  taint  the  vessel  so  as  to  product' 
a similar  effect  upon  anything  that  may  be  put  into  it  in  future.  It  is  useful  to 
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char  the  insides  of  these  wooden  vessels  before  they  are  used  by  burning  wooden 
shavings,  so  as  to  coat  the  insides  with  a crust  of  charcoal. 

“As  whatever  contaminates  food  in  any  way  must  be  sure  from  the  repetition  of 
its  baneful  effects  to  injure  the  health,  a due  precaution  with  respect  to  all  culinary 
vessels  is  necessary  for  its  more  certain  preservation.  There  is  a kind  of  hollow 
ironware  lined  with  enamel,  which  is  superior  to  every  other  utensil  for  sauces  or 
preserves ; indeed  it  is  preferable  for  every  purpose. 

“ A kitchen  should  always  be  well  furnished ; there  is  no  necessity  that  it  should 
be  profusely  so,  but  there  should  be  a sufficiency  of  everything  which  can  aid  in 
producing  the  dishes  preparing  with  the  success  which  is  so  essential  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  palate.  A good  workman  cannot  work  well  with  bad  tools,  neither  can 
good  cooks  do  justice  to  their  proficiency  if  they  possess  not  the  necessary  utensils 
suitable  to  the  various  modes  of  cooking.  And  when  this  important  point  has  been 
realised,  cleanliness  in  every  article  used  should  be  scrupulously  observed ; no 
utensil  should  be  suffered  to  be  put  away  dirty ; it  not  only  injures  the  article  itself 
materially,  to  say  nothing  of  the  impropriety  of  the  habit,  but  prevents  its  readiness 
for  use  on  any  sudden  occasion.  No  good  cook  or  servant  would  be  guilty  of  such 
an  act.  Cleanliness  is  a most  essential  ingredient  in  the  art  of  cooking,  and  at  any 
sacrifice  should  be  maintained  in  the  kitchen.” 

The  following  are  the  most  important  kitchen  utensils  : — 

Baking  Dish. — Ordinary  baking  dishes  are  made  of  earthenware.  Some  house- 
keepers prefer  them  made  of  tin  or  of  iron,  enamelled  on  the  inside,  as  being  more 
durable.  M.  Soyer  invented  an  improved  baking  dish,  to  which  was  attached  a 
movable  false  grating  of  wire,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  was  fixed  a trivet  three 
inches  in  height.  He  put  the  pudding  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish ; he  then  put  in 
the  grating,  on  which  he  placed  the  potatoes,  and  on  the  trivet  he  put  the  meat.  By 
this  means  the  surplus  fat,  which  would  otherwise  have  fallen  on  the  pudding  and 
prevented  its  setting,  would  descend  on  the  potatoes,  making  them  delicate  and 
crisp.  Probable  cost  of  baking  dishes,  4d.  upwards,  according  to  size  and  quality. 

Beer  Taps. — Beer  taps  are  made  either  of  brass  or  wood.  The  former  are  the 
most  durable,  the  latter  the  sweetest.  Taps  should  always  be  brushed  and  laid 
in  cold  water  for  some  hours  after  being  taken  out  of  one  cask,  before  they  are 
put  into  another.  Several  patent  taps  are  sold  of  various  kinds.  One  of  these,  the 
screw  tap,  is  to  be  recommended  to  those  who  find  it  necessary  to  tap  their  own 
barrels  and  have  a difficulty  in  doing  it.  The  tap  needs  only  to  be  pushed  into  the 
cork,  and  screwed  round  and  round  till  the  circular  piece  of  metal  presses  upon  the 
cork.  Probable  cost,  taps  made  of  brass,  from  Is.  6d. ; of  wood,  4d. ; screw  taps,  2s.  6d. 

Boiler.— In  large  families  the  boiler  is  in  frequent  requisition.  It  is  used  for 
boiling  large  joints,  hams,  &c.  Boilers  are  made  in  various  sizes  of  wrought-iron  or 
cast-iron.  The  wrought-iron  ones  cost  from  16s.  to  22s.  6d.  The  cast-iron  ones 
from  4s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  Boilers  should  be  washed  out  and  dried  perfectly  as  soon 
as  possible  after  they  are  done  with.  The  cover  should  be  hung  in  the  cupboard  by 
the  side  of  the  pan  when  they  are  not  in  use. 

Bottle  Jack  and  Wheel. — A bottle  jack  is  a useful  little  machine  for  roasting 
joints  of  meat  or  poultry  before  the  fire.  It  is  wound  up  like  a watch,  and  its  action 
keeps  the  meat  turning  round  and  round,  thus  causing  it  to  be  equally  cooked. 
Probable  cost,  8s.  6d.,  10s.  Gd.,  and  16s.  6d. 

Braising  Pan  or  BraisiIre. — A braisfiro  is  simply  an  oval  stewpan,  with  a 
cover  so  formed  that  live  embers  can  be  held  in  it,  and  thus  the  cooking  process  can 
be  carried  on  from  above  as  well  as  below.  These  pans  are  made  both  ol  copper  and 
of  tinned  iron.  The  latter  are  much  cheaper  than  the  former,  and  just  as  good. 
As  braisiferes  are  not  very  common  in  ordinary  kitchens,  it  may  be  said  that  a stew- 
pan  of  modern  form  which  will  admit  of  embers  being  placed  upon  the  lid  will 
answer  the  same  purpose.  Probable  cost,  copper  braising  pans,  with  fire-pan,  cover, 
and  draining  plates,  from  £3  10s.  to  .£6  10s.,  according  to  size. 

Bread  Grater. — A bread  grater  is  mado  of  tin,  and  is  used  to  crumble  bicad 
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smoothly,  evenly,  and  finely.  It  may  be  bought  in  two  or  three  sizes,  and  will  cost 
from  9d.  to  Is.  6d. 

Canisters. — Canisters  in  which  to  preserve  tea,  coffee,  and  various  groceries  are 
made  of  japanned  tin.  They  should  be  emptied  and  washed  out  occasionally,  and 
should  then  be  dried  perfectly  before  being  used  again.  They  may  be  bought  of 

various  sizes.  Price,  from  9d.  _ ... 

Cask  Stand. — Cask  stands  are  made  to  hold  a cask  of  wine  or  ale  quite  steadily. 
They  are  so  constructed  that  the  cask  can  be  raised  when  necessary  so  gently  that 
the  contents  need  not  be  shaken,  and  the  liquor  can  be  drawn  off  clear  and  bright  to 

the  last.  Price  Ss.  6d.,  10s.  6d.,  and  11s.  6d. 

Chopping  Board  and  Knife. — When  meat  is  to  be  minced  for  croquettes, 
kromeskies,  rissoles,  &c.,  or  when  suet  or  other  ingredients  are  to  be  chopped  very 
small,  the  task  will  be  most  easily  accomplished  upon  a chopping  board,  with  a knife 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  These  boards  have  to  a great  extent  been  superseded  by 
the  sausage  machines,  which  do  their  work  quickly  and  thoroughly.  A chopping 
board  canbe  procured  from  Is.  to  2s.,  and  a knife  from  Is.  4d.  A sausage  machine 
costs  from  10s.  6d.  to  21s. 

Clocks. A clock  is  indispensable  in  a kitchen  where  regularity  and  punctuality 

are  to  be  observed.  Clocks  may  be  had  at  all  sorts  of  prices.  Excellent  American 
clocks  can  be  obtained  at  a very  trifling  cost. 

Cook’s  Knife. — It  will  facilitate  the  cook’s  operations  if  she  is  provided  with 
two  or  three  sharp-pointed  knives  of  different  sizes.  This  kind  of  knife  is  much  to 
be  preferred  to  the  short  round-bladed  knife.  Probable  cost,  from  2s. 

Digester. — A digester  is  a most  valuable  utensil  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended  to  those  who  wish  to  preserve  all  the  goodness  that  can  be  extracted 
from  meat,  bones,  or  vegetables.  It  is  a kind  of  iron  stock-pot,  made  with  a lid 
which  fits  so  closely  into  a groove  at  the  top  that  no  steam  can  escape  that  way,  but 
only  through  a valve  at  the  top.  Care  must  be  taken,  therefore,  in  filling  the 
digester  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for  this  escape — indeed  the  pot  should  never  be 
more  than  tliree-parts  filled  with  water,  bruised  bones,  and  meat.  The  contents  of 
the  pan  should  be  kept  simmering  very  gently  as  long  as  may  be  necessary.  A 
fierce  heat  would  injure  the  quality  of  the  preparation.  Digesters  are  made  in 
all  sizes,  holding  from  three  quarts  to  ten  gallons.  The  saucepan  and  stewpan 
digesters  for  making  gravies  hold  from  one  to  eight  quarts.  Probable  cost,  digester 
holding  one  gallon,  4s.  9d.  ; holding  four  gallons,  9s.  8d. 

Dredgers. — Dredgers  for  sugar  and  flour  may  be  bought  for  about  Is.  Their 
use  prevents  waste,  and  also  makes  it  easy  for  the  cook  to  distribute  the  ingredients 
lightly  and  equally  over  the  preparation. 

Dripping  Pan  and  Basting  Ladle.— The  dripping  pan  is  placed  under  the 
joint  to  catch  the  fat  and  gravy  which  drops  from  it.  This  pan  is  constructed  with 
a well  in  the  centre,  which  is  covered  with  a lid  and  surrounded  with  holes,  so  that 
the  dripping  can  run  into  the  well  free  from  ashes.  This  lid  can  be  lifted  up  when 
the  meat  is  to  be  basted.  The  basting  ladle  is  half  covered  with  a piece  of  perforated 
metal,  so  that  if  any  cinders  should  get  into  the  dripping,  they  may  be  kept  from 
falling  upon  the  meat.  Dripping  pans  may  be  purchased,  made  of  copper,  and 
standing  on  legs,  and  the  price  of  one  of  these  with  the  well  and  ladle  would  be 
from  £4  10s.  to  £11  10s.,  according  to  size.  They  are  usually  made  of  wrouglit-iron 
or  of  tin,  and  stands  for  them  may  be  bought  separately.  The  price  of  a good 
wrought-iron  dripping  pan  on  iron  legs,  with  a well,  would  be  from  £1  18s.  to  £2  6s. 
The  price  of  a good  tin  dripping  pan  would  be  about  8s.  6d.,  that  of  an  iron  stand 
about  4s.  6d.,  and  a basting  ladle  from  2s.  to  5s.  6d. 

Earthen  Jars. — A most  excellent  mode  of  cooking  is  that  which  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  an  ordinary  earthen  jar  with  a closely-fitting  lid.  Meat,  fruit,  and 
various  farinaceous  articles  may  be  baked  most  satisfactorily  in  this  way.  The  pro- 
cess is  so  gentle  and  gradual  that  the  ingredients  can  scarcely  be  spoilt,  and  besides 
this,  if  the  jar  is  closely  covered  the  nourishment  contained  in  the  food  cannot  escape. 
The  meat,  fruit,  rice,  or  whatever  is  to  bo  cooked,  should  be  placed  in  the  jar  with 
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the  necessary  quantity  of  liquid.  The  jar  should  then  be  covered  closely  or  pasted 
down,  should  be  put  in  a shallow  tin  lilled  with  boiling  water,  and  put  in  the  oven. 
The  water  should  bo  kept  boiling  round  it.  The  quantity  of  water  should  be  kept 
up  (a  little  being  added  every  now  and  then)  until  the  preparation  is  sufficiently 
baked.  Probable  cost,  earthen  jars  from  9d.,  according  to  size. 

Filter. — A filter  should  be  found  in  every  house.  No  one  who  has  given  the 
least  thought  to  the  subject  can  doubt  that  health  depends  to  a great  extent  upon  the 
purity  of  the  water  which  is  drunk,  and  the  water  supplied  to  houses  is  often 
not  fit  for  drinking  purposes  until  it  has  been  filtered.  A filter  needs  only  to  be 
filled  regularly  and  cleaned  out  every  week,  and  when  this  is  done  there  is  always 
at  hand  a supply  of  that  necessary  of  life — pure  drinking  water.  Filters  may  be 
procured  from  6s.  upwards. 

Fish  Kettle. — A fish  kettle  is  fitted  with  a drainer,  upon  which  the  fish  is  to 
be  placed,  and  which  is  pulled  up  when  the  fish  is  sufficiently  boiled.  The  drainer 
should  be  placed  across  the  kettle  for  a minute,  and  when  the  water  has  drained  from 
it,  it  should  be  placed  carefully  on  the  dish.  There  are  three  or  four  shapes  in  fish 
kettles,  constructed  to  suit  the  shape  of  different  fish,  such  as  a salmon  kettle,  a 
turbot  kettle,  and  a carp  kettle.  All  are  fitted  with  drainers.  Price  of  fish  kettle, 
from  7s.  6d. 

Fish  Slice. — A fish  slice  is  made  of  perforated  metal — tin  or  copper — and  is  used 
to  lift  the  fish  from  the  drainer  to  the  dish  upon  which  it  is  to  be  served.  A utensil 
of  the  same  kind  is  used  to  lift  poached  eggs  out  of  the  water,  and  is  also  useful  to 
preserve  unbroken  any  article  which  needs  to  be  carefully  passed  from  the  pan  to 
the  dish.  Price,  from  6d. 

Frying  Pan,  Saute  Pan,  Omelet  Pan,  and  Fish  Fryer. — When  a frying  pan 
is  spoken  of  it  is  generally  understood  to  mean  a shallow  pan,  made  of  iron  or 
copper,  in  which  any  preparation  that  requires  but  little  cooking  can  be  tossed 
quickly  over  the  fire.  A pan  with  straight  sides  is  named  a saut6  pan,  and  a smaller 
pan  of  the  same  kind,  with  sloping  sides,  and  kept  exclusively  for  omelets  and  dif- 
ferent preparations  of  batter,  is  called  an  omelet  pan.  It  has  been  already  explained 
that  to  fry  anything  is  to  boil  it  in  fat  : to  saute  it  is  to  cook  it  over  the  fire,  one 
side  at  a time,  in  a very  small  quantity  of  fat.  When  a pancake,  an  omelet,  or  a 
chop  are  cooked  in  a small  quantity  of  fat  they  are  said  to  be  “ dry  fried.”  These 
distinctions  are,  however  so  little  understood  in  English  kitchens,  that  to  adopt  the 
correct  terms  would  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  be  to  cause  the  recipes  to  be  misunder- 
stood, therefore  the  usual  word  has  been  taken.  Frying  pans,  or  saute  pans,  and 
omelet  pans  are  made  both  of  iron  and  copper.  The  former  are  most  generally  used. 
They  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  should  never  on  any  account  be  put 
away  dirty.  When  not  in  use  they  should  be  hung  in  a dry,  airy  situation,  where 
the  dust  cannot  settle  upon  them.  Before  being  used  a little  fat  should  be  heated 
in  the  pan,  and  when  this  is  removed  the  pan  should  be  wiped  with  a dry  cloth. 
This  will  ensure  its  being  perfectly  free  from  damp.  The  same  pan  that  is  used  for 
frying  fish  should  not  be  taken  for  other  things.  Deep  frying  pans  are  sold  on 
purpose  for  fish  ; they  are  called  fish  fryers.  They  ai’e  in  shape  not  unlike  a pre- 
serving pan,  and  are  fitted  with  a closely-made  wire  drawer,  with  handles  at  each 
end.  The  fish  placed  in  this  can  be  plunged  at  once  into  the  boiling  fat,  and  when 
done  enough  can  be  taken  out  of  it  and  drained  without  much  fear  of  being  broken. 
The  possession  of  one  of  these  pans  makes  it  a comparatively  easy  thing  to  fry  fish. 
When  they  are  not  at  hand,  however,  and  they  are  not  by  any  means  in  general 
use,  the  ordinary  frying  pan  must  be  used  instead.  The  fat  used  must  be  as  deep  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  and  if  necessary  the  fish  must  be  fried  first  upon  one  side 
and  then  turned  over  upon  the  other.  Steaks  and  chops,  though  constantly  fried, 
are  much  better  broiled.  When  a prejudice  exists  in  favour  of  dry  frying,  however, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  fat  used  should  be  allowed  to  become  hot  before 
the  meat  is  placed  in  it.  This  will  keep  it  from  being  greasy.  Probable  cost,  iron 
flying  pans  and  omelet  pans  from  Is.  each  ; copper  ones  from  Gs.  6d.  according  to 
size.  Fish  fryers  from  12s.  Gd. 
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Funnel,  Tin. — A tin  funnel  is  used  to  prevent  waste  in  passing  liquid  from  one 
vessel  to  another.  Tin  funnels  should  always  be  scalded  and  dried  perfectly  after 

being  used.  Price,  4d.  or  6d.  r 

Gauffre  Irons. — Gauffre  irons  are  a kind  of  tongs  made  for  the  purpose  o* 
baking  small  round  cakes  over  the  fire.  Price,  7s.  6d. 

Glaze  Pots. — A glaze  pot  and  brush  for  heating  and  applying  glaze  somewhat 
resembles  a glue  kettle.  When  the  utensil  is  not  at  hand,  put  the  glaze  into  a jar, 
place  this  in  a pan  of  boiling  water,  and  keep  the  water  boiling  round  it  till  the 
glaze  is  melted. 

Gravy  Strainers. — Gravy  strainers  are  made  of  tin,  and  in  various  shapes  and 
sizes.  Perhaps  the  best  and  most  convenient  is  one  shaped  like  a jelly-bag,  and 
perforated  at  the  sides.  Gravy  strainers  should  be  rinsed  in  hot  water  and  dried 
each  time  they  are  used.  Probable  cost,  Is.,  Is.  3d.,  and  Is.  6d.  each. 

Gridirons. — The  gridiron  is  an  essential  article  among  kitchen  utensils,  and 
indeed  in  all  kitchens  at  least  two  should  be  kept— one  for  fish,  and  one  for  chops, 
steaks,  &c. 

Gridirons  are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  some  being  square  and  some  round,  or 
“ circular  gridirons  ” as  they  are  called.  Some,  too,  consist  of  round  parallel  bars  of 
iron,  and  some  of  fluted  bars — i.e.,  gutter  gridirons. 

The  circular  gutter  gridiron  is  of  course  adapted  to  close  stoves,  and  the  advantage 
that  gutter  gridirons  possess  over  ordinary  ones  is  that  much  of  the  fat,  &c.,  that 
would  otherwise  fall  in  the  fire  and  flare  is  by  this  means  saved.  In  all  ordinary 
gridirons,  of  course,  all  that  falls  from  the  meat  goes  in  the  fire.  Sometimes  this  is 
desirable,  as  in  cooking  a chop  or  steak  the  object  of  the  cook  is  as  much  as  possible 
to  obtain  a black  colour  outside  and  a red  colour  in.  In  using  a gutter  gridiron  over 
a rather  slack  fire  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  take  a spoon  and  dip  it  into  the 
reservoir  into  which  the  fat  has  run,  and  pour  occasionally  a few  drops  into  the 
fire,  thereby  causing  the  flare  that  will  turn  the  meat  the  colour  desired. 

Very  great  pains  should  always  be  taken  in  the  cleansing  of  gridirons.  Those 
composed  of  round  bars,  after  being  carefully  washed,  should  be  rubbed  with  scouring 
paper,  by  which  means  only  perfect  cleanliness  is  attainable. 

In  cleaning  gutter  gridirons  each  gutter  should  be  scraped  separately  till  no  stain 
is  left,  and  extra  precautions  as  to  cleanliness  should  be  observed  always  after  cooking 
bloaters,  haddocks,  or  indeed  fish  of  any  kind. 

In  using  a gridiron  for  grilling,  care  should  always  be  taken  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  process  to  prevent  whatever  is  grilled  from  sticking,  and  consequently  burn- 
ing. For  instance,  when  fish  is  grilled  it  will  be  always  found  advisable  to  rub  the 
gridiron  with  a piece  of  mutton  fat. 

Hot  Closet. — A hot  closet  is  a kind  of  cupboard  connected  with  the  range, 
furnished  with  shelves,  upon  which  plates  and  dishes  can  be  warmed,  and  in  which 
various  kinds  of  confectionery  can  be  di'ied.  They  are  seldom  used,  excepting  in 
hotels  and  very  large  establishments.  Price,  from  30s.  to  60s. 

Hot  Water  Dish. — Joints  which  are  to  be  served  very  hot,  and  especially 
those  which  are  liable  to  chill  quickly,  should  be  placed  on  a hot  water  dish.  This 
is  a dish  arranged  with  a double  bottom,  which  can  be  filled  with  hot  water,  and 
which  will  keep  hot  both  the  dish  which  is  over  it,  and  the  joint  and  the  gravy 
which  are  upon  it.  The  water  ought  to  be  boiling  hot,  and  ought  not  to  be  poured 
into  the  dish  until  the  last  moment.  Probable  cost,  for  a 16-inch  dish  of  Britannia, 
metal,  about  37s.  6d.  Hot  water  plates  of  Britannia  metal  will  cost  about  9s.  ; if 
made  of  tin  they  will  cost  3s.  6d.  Covers  for  the  same  will  cost  from  Is.  6d.  to 
4s.  6d. 

Ice  Making  Machines. — The  following  method-  is  the  one  usually  adopted  for 
freezing  various  preparations : — Procure  a few  pounds  of  ice,  break  it  into  small 
pieces,  mix  three  or  four  huge  handfuls  of  bay  salt  with  it,  and  put  it  into  an  ice 
pail.  Put  the  preparation  into  a freezing-pot,  and  cover  it.  Place  this  in  the  midst 
of  the  broken  ice,  cover  it,  and  when  it  is  cold  twist  it  round  rapidly,  then  work  it 
well  with  the  spatula  until  it  is  smooth.  If  this  is  not  done  the  ice  will  be  lumpy. 
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Put  it  into  a mould,  and  embed  it  in  ice  till  it  is  set.  In  the  piston  freezing  machine 
the  preparation  is  placed  in  cylinders,  and  outside  these  are  put  pounded  ice,  salt  and 
a little  water.  The  piston  is  then  worked  up  and  down,  and  this  not  only  moves  the 
ice  and  salt  round  the  cylinders,  but  also  moves  the  “ stirrers  ” inside  the  cylinders 
v Inch  makes  the  preparation  smooth.  When  it  is  frozen  it  is  pressed  firmly  down  ami 
moulded,  then  embedded  in  ice  till  it  is  quite  set.  Freezing  powders  for  generating 
ice  are  much  used.  Some  machines  can  be  used  with  these  powders  onlv  othere 
require  a mixture  of  ice  and  sal  t.  A freezing  pail  may  be  procured  for  about  Vs.  Gd.  • 
a pewter  freezing  pot  which  will  hold  one  quart,  for  12s.  Gd. ; two  quarts,  lGs.  Gd.  • 
three  quarts,  25s. ; a spatula  for  5s. ; freezing  machines  from  35s.  Freezing  powders 
are  sold  in  boxes,  or  by  the  cwt.  ° 

Ice  Safes  or  Refrigerators. — Ice  safes  are  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  wines,  jellies,  butter,  milk,  &c.,  deliciously  cool  in  summer  time.  The  price 
varies  according  to  size,  which  regulates  also  the  quantity  of  ice  required  per 
wee  £.  A small  safe,  1 ft.  10  in.  by  1 ft.  8 in.  will  need  40  lbs.  of  ice  per  week,  and 
tor  a large  one  measuring  4 ft.  2 in.  by  2 ft.  3 in.,  150  lbs.  will  be  requisite.  There 
is  an  improved  refrigerator  which  is  fitted  with  a filter,  and  is  so  constructed  that 
the  water  as  it  melts  is  drained  into  the  filter,  where  it  is  kept  ready  for  drinking, 
and  ice  cold.  The  cost  of  a refrigerator  mil  be  from  £2  10s.  to  £8  8s.,  according  to 
size.  If  fitted  with  a filter  it  will  be  more  expensive. 

Jelly  Bags.— Jelly  bags  may  be  bought  ready  made,  but  they  are  much  the  best 
when  made  at  home.  Procure  a piece  of  very  stout  flannel.  That  used  for  making 
ironing  blankets  is  very  good.  Turn  it  cornerwise,  and  make  it  in  the  shape  of  a 
fool  s cap.  Be  careful  to  stitch  the  seams  twice  with  strong  thread,  and  fasten  tapes 
round  the  top  at  equal  distances,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  suspended  from  the 
stand.  The  easiest  way  of  using  it  is  to  fasten  the  mouth  of  the  bag  round  a loop, 
and  this  will  keep  it  open,  so  that  the  jelly  may  be  conveniently  poured  into  it 
Stands  are  sold  on  purpose  for  jelly  bags;  when  one  of  these  is  not  at  hand,  the  bag 
may  be  hung  between  two  chairs  turned  back  to  back.  A jelly  bag  may  be  made  of 
any  size.  It  should  be  dipped  into  hot  water,  and  wrung  quite  dry  before  being  used. 
Extempore  jelly-bags  may  be  made  by  tying  a clean  cloth  on  the  legs  of  a chair 
turned  upside  down  on  a table. 

Jugs,  Kitchen. — In  buying  jugs,  always  choose  the  shape  so  that  the  cook’s  hand 
can  be  easily  inserted.  Otherwise  they  are  apt  to  be  put  by  with  a rim  in  the  upper 
part  of  stale  milk  or  beer,  thus  rendering  sour  the  next  liquid  poured  into  them. 

Knife  Baskets.— Knife  baskets  are  made  of  wicker  wrork,  with  a tin  lining. 
They  can  be  very  easily  washed  out  and  dried.  Probable  cost  of  tinned  baskets,  10s. 
Japanned  baskets  may  be  had  for  about  2s. 

Larding  Needles.— Larding  needles  are  used  in  larding.  They  are  made  with 
split  ends,  and  are  intended  to  hold  the  little  strips  of  bacon  called  lardons,  which, 
by  then  means,  are  introduced  into  the  surface  of  the  meat.  They  are  sold  in  boxes, 
which  contain  twelve  needles  of  different  sizes,  or  they  may  be  bought  separately 
Probable  cost,  9d.  to  Is.  each. 

Lemon  Squeezer. — By  means  of  this  little  utensil  the  juice  can  be  pressed  from 
the  lemon  so  thoroughly  that  scarcely  a drop  is  left  in  it.  As  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  squeeze  a lemon  quite  dry  with  the  hand,  the  lemon  squeezer  may  certainly  be 
classed  amongst  the  kitchen  utensils  which  prevent  waste.  Price,  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  Gd. 

Marble  Slab  for  Pastry.— Puff  paste  ought  properly  to  be  rolled  upon  a 
marble  slab ; it  is  then  much  moi’e  likely  to  be  light  and  puffy  than  when  it  is  rolled 
upon  wood.  ^ Marble  slabs  are  sold  for  the  purpose.  Probable  cost,  Is.  Gd. 

Meat  Chopper. — A meat  chopper  is  used  to  chop  into  small  pieces  and  to  dis- 
joint bones,  wliich  are  to  be  stewed  down  for  gravy  or  stock.  The  price  is  from 
Is.  9d.  to  3s.  A meal  cleaver  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  will  cost  from  4s.  Gd. 

Meat  Safes. — Meat  safes  belong  properly  to  the  larder.  They  are  intended  to 
preserve  meat,  pastry,  tie.,  from  flies  and  dust.  They  are  almost  indispensable  in  hot 
weather.  It  should  be  remembered  that  meat,  ifcc.,  should  be  allowed  to  beconio 
perfectly  cold  before  being  put  into  the  safe.  Small  wire  safes  may  be  bought  for 
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About  Is.  6d.,  and  large  ones  of  tlie  same  kind  for  6s.  or  7s.  Better  and  more 
durable  ones  made  either  to  hang  from  the  top  of  the  larder  or  to  ht  in  the  window , 


and  of  various  sizes,  will  cost  from  22s.  to  33s.  . . . „ . 

Meat  Screens. — Some  meat  screens  are  made  of  wood,  lined  with  tm,  and  nttea 
with  shelves  upon  which  the  plates  and  dishes  can  be  warmed.  The  modern  meat 
screen  is  a more  compact  affair.  It  is  made  of  tin,  and  is  constructed  to  condense 
the  heat  as  much  as  possible.  The  joint  is  hung  inside,  and  there  is  a place  for  the 
jack  just  above  the  screen,  and  connected  with  it.  The  advantage  which  this  screen 
possesses  over  the  old-fashioned  one  is  that  by  its  means  a joint  may  be  cooked  at  a 
comparatively  small  fire,  on  account  of  the  heat  being  reflected  from  the  tin  upon  the 
meat.  Some  persons  object  to  it  because  they  consider  that  the  meat  being  so  closely 
surrounded  acquires  a baked  taste.  Certainly  the  close  screen  should  not  be  placed 
near  the  grate,  or  the  joint  will  become  hard  and  dry  upon  the  surface.  Probable 
cost,  wood  screen,  from  30s. ; close  screen,  1 6s.  6d. 

Moulds  for  Cakes  and  Puddings. — Cakes  are  generally  baked  in  tin  moulds, 
and  a large  choice  of  these  is  offered  to  the  purchaser.  Puddings  may  either  be 
boiled  in  moulds  or  in  plain  pudding  basins  with  a rim.  Many  puddings,  especially 
those  into  the  composition  of  which  bread  enters,  are  both  lighter  and  drier  when 
boiled  in  a stout  cloth,  rather  than  in  a mould.  Probable  cost  of  pudding  and  cake 
moulds,  from  4s.  6d. ; pudding  basins,  from  6d. 

Moulds  for  Jelly.— Moulds  for  jelly  may  be  purchased  so  pretty  and  so  artistic 
that  they  need  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  There  are  plain  moulds  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  and  if  these  have  a bunch  of  fruit  or  any  similar  design  on  the  top,  a 
pretty  effect  may  be  produced  by  colouring  suitably  the  jelly  which  will  fill  that 
portion  of  the  mould.  Particular  care  must  be  taken  to  colour  only  as  much  jelly 
as  is  required,  and  the  coloured  part  must  be  allowed  to  go  quite  stiff  before  the  rest 
of  the  jelly,  which  should  of  course  be  perfectly  cold,  is  placed  upon  it.  Open 
moulds,  or  rather  border  moulds,  are  also  made,  which  leave  the  jelly  with  an  opening 
in  the  centre  to  be  filled  with  whipped  cream.  By  means  of  the  more  elaborate 
moulds,  jellies  beautiful  in  appearance  may  be  turned  out.  Amongst  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  Belgrave  mould,  the  Alexandra  mould,  and  the  star  mould.  These 
moulds  are  provided  with  movable  interiors  so  constructed  that  a transparent  jelly 
can  be  poured  into  the  outer  portion  of  the  mould,  and  when  this  is  quite  stiff  the 
lining  can  be  removed,  and  the  cavity  filled  with  an  opaque  jelly,  which,  being  dis- 
cernible through  the  transparent  exterior,  has  a very  good  appearance.  Simple 
earthenware  moulds  can  be  purchased  from  2s.  6d. ; copper  moulds  cost  from  9s.  6d.  • 
border  moulds,  12s.  6d.  ; and  moulds  with  movable  linings,  about  22s.  6d. 

To  use  the  Belgrave  Mould. — Pour  some  clear  bright  jelly  round  but  not  into  the 
cylinders.  When  this  is  quite  set,  pour  a little  warm  water  into  the  cylinders  for  a 
moment,  then  withdraw  the  lining,  and  fill  the  cavities  with  bright-coloured  jellies  or 
cream  of  different  colours,  or  with  fruit,  which  can  be  kept  in  its  place  by  pouring  a 
small  portion  of  liquid  jelly  upon  it  after  it  is  arranged.  The  space  which  was 
occupied  by  the  central  cylinder  may  be  left  empty,  and  filled  just  before  the  jelly  is 
served  with  white  or  coloured  whipped  cream. 

To  use  the  Alexandra  Mould. — Put  the  mould  in  ice.  Pill  the  first  cross  with 
white  jelly,  and  when  this  is  stiff  fill  the  second  cross  with  pink  jelly,  and  let  this 
also  stiffen.  Put  the  lining  in  the  mould,  and  fill  the  space  outside  it  as  far  as  the 
plain  band  of  the  mould  with  pink  jelly.  When  this  is  stiff,  pour  a little  warm 
water  into  the  lining  to  loosen  it.  Withdraw  it  instantly,  and  fill  the  cavity  with 
white  jelly  or  blancmange.  When  this  is  set,  fill  the  plain  band  of  the  mould  with 
bright  yellow  jelly.  When  this  jelly  is  turned  out  it  will  represent  the  Danish  cross 
upon  a golden  ground. 


To  use  the  Star  Mould. — Put  the  mould  in  ice,  then  fill  the  circle  at  the  top  with 
bright  red  jelly.  When  this  is  set,  fill  the  smaller  star  with  silver  jelly.  Let  this 
set,  and  fill  the  large  star  with  red  again.  Put  the  lining  into  the  mould,  and  fill 
the  space  outside  it,  as  far  as  the  plain  band  of  the  mould,  with  clear  jelly.  With- 
draw the  lining,  and  fill  the  empty  space  with  blancmange.  When  this  is  perfectly 
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strfl  pour  as  much  red  jelly  into  the  band  part  of  the  mould  as  will  fill  if,  When 
this  is  quite  stiff  the  jelly  is  ready  to  be  turned  out.  To  turn  jelly  out  of  the  mould 
dip  the  mould  quickly  m and  out  of  boiling  water.  Shake  it  gently,  place  a -lass 

S :PSe‘' 11  CarefU%  "PSid°  * * shai/tap 

Moulds  for  Raised  Pies.— Moulds  for  raised  pies  are  made  to  open  which 

^r‘TLrsnrsnrk  - *»  *£ 

Nutmeg  Grater.— A nutmeg  grater  is  made  of  tin,  perforated  with  holes  and 

uowdeJmgTt  Tg  ul  aCe  "FT  Wllicl1  llutme§s  or  whole  gmger  can  be  rubbed  to 
powder  It  generally  constitutes  a portion  of  the  spice-box.  When  bought 
separately  it  can  be  procured  for  Id.  or  2d.  ® 

Paste  Board  and  Rolling  Pin.— Pastry-boards  are  plain  smooth  boards,  upon 
hich  pastiy  can  be  rolled.  They  are  generally  made  of  common  wood,  but  the  best 
ds  are  made  of  box-wood.  Even  these,  however,  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
mar  le  slabs.  .Pastry-boards  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  should  be  scrubbed 
well  every  tune  they  are  used,  and  should  be  himg  in  a dry  situation  where  they  will 
_>e  in  no  danger  of  mildewing.  Probable  cost  of  pastry-board  and  roller,  from 

•jS.  OG. 


Paste  Jagger  and  Corner  Cutter. — These  utensils  are  used  for  trimming 
and  cutting  pastry.  The  wheel  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  pastry  iagger  is 
used  to  mark  pastry  which  is  to  be  divided  after  it  is  baked.  Probable  cost,  Is. 

Patty  Pans.  These  little  pans  wliich  are  used  for  baking  tarts,  cheesecakes,  etc. 
are  made  of  tm.  They  may  be  procured  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  Probable  cost  Is’ 
or  Is.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Pepper  Mill. — A pepper  mill  can  be  so  regulated  that  the  pepper  shall  be  either 
hue  or  coarse.  Probable  cost,  4s.  3d. ; if  made  of  steel,  £1  2s.  6d. 

Pestles  and  Mortars. — These  utensils  are  used  to  pound  various  in— redients 
and  are  exceedingly  useful  in  cookery.  They  are  sold  made  of  both  brass  and  iron’ 
but  these  are  neither  so  sweet,  nor  are  they  so  easily  kept  clean,  as  when  made  either 
of  marble  or  wedgewood-ware.  They  should  be  washed  and  dried  perfectly  each 
time  they  are  used.  Probable  cost,  14s.  Gd. 

Plate  Back.  A plate  rack  is  a convenient  article  used  in  washing  plates  and 
dishes.  The  plates  should  be  first  scraped,  then  washed  in  hot  water  with  a little 
soda,  and  wiped  with  the  dish-cloth,  rinsed  in  cold  water,  and  drained  on  the  rack. 
In  a shoit  tune  they  can  be  taken  down  and  put  away,  and  will  present  a bright 
shiny  surface,  without  any  of  those  streaks  showing  the  marks  of  the  dish-cloth, 
which  are  enough  to  take  the  edge  off  the  keenest  appetite.  The  water  in  which 
plates  are  washed  should  be  changed  frequently.  Probable  cost  of  plate  rack,  12s. 

Plate  Warmers. — Plate  warmers  are  stands  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  heating 
jdates  that  are  to  be  used  at  table.  They  are  made  in  various  shapes,  and  are  placed 
before  the  fire  in  such  a position  that  they  catch  the  heat  which  radiates  from  it. 
Many  modern  ranges  are  made  with  a shelf,  upon  which  plates  can  be  put,  and  this 
dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  a separate  plate  warmer.  Probable  cost,  from  16s. 

Potato  Pastry  Pan. — This  pan  is  shaped  something  like  a baking-dish,  and  it 
is  made  with  a perforated  plate,  with  its  valve-pipe  screwed  on.  A delicate  and 
savoury  preparation  may  be  prepared  in  it.  For  instructions  as  to  its  use,  see  Potato 
Pastry,  Modem.  Probable  cost,  4s.  or  4s.  6d. 

Potato  Steamers. — A potato  steamer  is  a pan  with  a perforated  tin  bottom, 
which  is  made  to  fit  closely  into  an  iron  saucepan  below  it.  The  potatoes  are  placed 
in  the  upper  pan,  and  are  cooked  by  the  steam  which  rises  from  the  boiling  water  in 
the  lower  one.  There  is  an  improved  steamer  which  is  made  with  a handle,  which 
can  be  drawn  out  when  the  potatoes  are  done  enough,  thus  allowing  the  steam  to 
escape,  so  that  the  heat  from  below  dries  the  potatoes  already  cooked.  Probable  cost 
of  improved  steamer,  7s.  to  8s. 

Preserving  Pans. — Preserving  pairs  are  generally  made  of  copper.  They  arc 
used  for  making  jams,  jellies,  and  marmalade.  They  should  be  cleaned  with  scrupu- 
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lous  care  each  time  they  are  used.  Enamel-lined  iron  pans  are  now  much  used  for 
o-rvino-.  They  are  much  cheaper  than  copper  or  “brass  ” pans,  and  wi  as  ^ 
years  if  carefully  used.  If  put  upon  the  stove  empty  or  if  over-heated,  t e ename^ 
will  crack.  Probable  cost  of  preserving-pan,  10  inches  across  12s.  Cd. , the  I 
increasing  with  the  size.  Enamel-lined  iron  pans  will  be  less  than  half  the  co  . 

Pudding  Cloths. — Pudding  cloths  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  other  l 
they  may  impart  an  unpleasant  taste  to  the  pudding.  As  soon  as  they  are  done  wr  i 
they  should  be  thrown  into  water,  and  allowed  to  soak  until  they  are  washed.  V e y 
hot  water,  but  no  soap,  should  be  used  in  washing  them.  They  should  be  dried  out  of 
doors  and  kept  in  a dry  dean  place.  Pudding  cloths  are  sometimes  made  of  thick 
soft  cord,  loosely  knitted,  and  these  mark  the  pudding  boded  m them,  and  give  it  a 
pretty  appearance.  In  order  to  prevent  a pudding  which  is  boded  m a cloth  fiom 
sticking  to  the  bottom  of  a saucepan,  a plate  or  saucer  should  be  placed  underneath 
it  Puddings  which  .are  steamed  do  not  need  to  be  boded  m a cloth.  Ihey  are  put 
into  a well-greased  basin  or  mould  with  a piece  of  buttered  kitchen  paper  laid  oyer 
them  The  basin  may  then  be  placed  in  a stewpan  with  boding  water  two  inches 
deep  ’ Steamed  puddings  are  lighter  than  boiled  ones,  but  they  take  longer  to  cook. 

Ranges,  Kitchen.  - The  “ range  ’’—where  shall  we  draw  the  line  between 
the  loner  rows  of  hot  plates,  &c.,  that  are  necessary  m the  grand  hotel  and  the 
modest  little  grate  in  the  artisan’s  cottage,  or  indeed  the  fire  inclosed  between  a few 
open  bricks  which  support  the  soldier’s  cooking-pot  containing  perchance  the  hastily- 
cut  steak  from  the  flank  of  the  warrior’s  steed!  To  be  practical  however,  we  need 
seek  neither  the  camp  nor  the  court,  but  rather  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  those  whom 
the  large  majority  of  the  recipes  we  have  published  are  chiefly  intended  to  benefit 
and  the  very  first  point  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  consider  is  the  advantages  and 

disadvantages  of  open  and  shut  stoves.  . . r. 

One  of  the  chief  points  in  favour  of  all  close  ranges  is  that  there  is  no  tear 
of  any  of  the  dishes  cooked  being  sent  to  table  smoky.  Secondly,  a far  greater 
number  of  saucepans  can  be  kept  hot  on  a close  range  than  on  an  open  fire,  and  it 
is  far  more  easy  to  regulate  the  heat.  Too  often  in  open  fireplaces  when  saucepans 
are  left  for  a short  time  they  will  boil  over.  Thirdly,  in  using  close  ranges  the 
outsides  of  the  saucepans  do  not  get  covered  with  soot,  as  is  necessarily  the  case  m 
open  fireplaces.  The  best  close  ranges  are  also  fitted  up  with  a rack  over  the  top 

for  warming  plates.  ' „ . ,,  . , , 

In  roasting  joints  care  should  be  taken  that  a current  of  air  passes  through  the 
oven  or  roaster  while  the  meat  is  cooking,  as  by  this  means  that  peculiar  greasy 
flavour  detected  too  often  in  meat  that  has  been  baked  will  be  avoided.. 

Another  purpose  to  which  close  stoves  can  be  turned  is  that  of  an  ironing  stove, 
and  undoubtedly  close  stoves  for  ironing  purposes  generally,  but  especially  for  heating 
irons,  possess  enormous  advantages  over  open  grates. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  stoves  to  which  I would  call  particular 
attention,  and  that  is  the  boiler.  This  latter  indispensable  part  of  every  stove 
should  always  be  made  to  fill  itself,  and  also  should  be  made  so  that  it  can  be  easily 
got  at  for  the  purpose  of  being  cleaned.  In  shut  stoves  it  will  geneially  be  found 
that  the  boiler  is  more  accessible  than  in  the  old-fashioned  open  grates,  and  this  is 
another  important  advantage  possessed  by  the  close  oven. 

When  boilers  do  not  fill  themselves  they  are  very  apt  to  be  forgotten  by  even 
careful  servants,  and  are  almost  certain  to  be  neglected  by  the  average  run  of 
servants  in  the  present  day.  You  will  therefore  run  the  following  risk  The  boiler 
will  get  empty  and  then  hot.  The  servant  finding  it  empty  will  take  a can  of 
cold  water,  and  without  thinking  of  the  risk  she  is  running  fill  the  boiler  just  as 
it  is,  thereby  cracking  it  probably," and  doing  some  pounds’  worth  of  mischief.  Again, 
you  have  a still  greater  risk  to  run.  Supposing  the  fire  to  have  been  very  fierce,  and 
the  boiler  to  have  got  red-hot,  then  the-  water  when  poured  into  the  boiler  by  a 
careless  servant  gets  quickly  converted  into  steam,  and  an  explosion  occurs- that  may 
be  serious.  An  explosion  from  this  very  cause  occurred  many  years  back  at  a house 
in  Gower  Street. 
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We  will  now  name  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  close  stoves.  One  of  tho 
most  commonly  felt  is  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  airing  clothes.  The  close  stoves 
unless  heated  almost  to  redness,  rarely  throw  out  sufficient  heat  to  air  linen  properly  • 
and  in  families  where  there  are  many  young  children  the  inconvenience  is  consider- 
able, unless  other  fires  are  lit  for  the  purpose.  Secondly,  close  stoves  undoubtedly 
do  not  cook  large  joints,  such  as  haunches  of  mutton,  equally  well  with  large  open 
grates,  owrng  to  the  fact  that  basting  is  so  much  easier  a process  in  the  latter  than 
m the  former.  And  basting  is  an  important  point  in  roasting,  and  one  that  is  too 
often  overlooked.  Another  drawback  to  shut-up  stoves,  especially  those  in  which 
the  fare  is  quite  closed  from  view,  is  that  servants  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fire 
altogether,  and  let  it  go  out. 

In  choosing  close  stoves,  it  is  always  as  well  to  guard  against  those  whose  chief 
merit  seems  to  consist  in  a number  of  ingenious  contrivances,  such  as  regulating  the 
flow  of  air,  adapting  the  hot  plate  to  different-sized  saucepans,  <fcc.  Ash  trays  °iron 
rmgs,  knobs,  <fec.,  are  all  liable  to  break,  and  some  of  these  small  stoves,  that  are 
not  bricked  into  the  fireplace,  but  stand  on  four  legs  like  a table,  will  often  be 
found  very  brittle,  and  are  sometimes  even  broken  in  being  put  up.  They  are 
also  apt  to  crack  if,  when  hot,  a little  cold  water  is  spilt  on  them,  and  as  this  is  a 
pioiable  occurrence  occasionally  in  every  kitchen,  of  course  these  stoves  possess 
but  little  wear.  1 


. Salad  Basket. — This  is  a wire  basket  of  a peculiar  form,  used  to  shake  salad 
in,  so  as  to  dry  it  perfectly  after  it  has  been  washed.  In  Trance  these  baskets  are 
in  very  general  use.  When  they  are  not  at  hand,  the  salad,  after  being  washed, 
should  be  put  a small  quantity  at  a time  into  a clean  dry  cloth.  This  should  be 
taken  up  by  the  four  corners  and  shaken  till  the  salad  is  dry,  when  it  may  be  put 
into  the  salad  bowl.  An  ingenious  person  could  twist  a little  wire  to  form  a basket, 
which  would  answer  the  purpose  intended.  Probable  cost,  3s.  or  4s.  6d. 

Salamander.  A salamander  is  used  to  impart  a brown  colour  to  any  preparation 
wanting  it.  The  instrument  is  made  red-hot,  and  is  held  close  to  the  preparation 
until  it  is  sufficiently  browned.  When  a salamander  is  not  at  hand,  a fire  shovel 
made  red-hot  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  Probable  cost,  from  6s.  9d. 

Saucepans. — Saucepans  are  of  various  kinds,  and  are  made  in  all  sizes.  In  a 
well -furnished  kitchen  there  is  generally  a complete  set,  with  the  sizes  in  gradation, 
and  the  efficient  cook  prides  herself  not  only  upon  their  perfect  cleanliness  inside,  but 
upon  their  bright  and  polished  exteriors.  Saucepans  are  made  of  tinned  copper, 
iron,  plain  or  lined  with  tin  or  enamel,  tin  and  earthenware.  Copper  saucepans  are  the 
best,  but  they  are  very  expensive.  Wrougkt-iron  saucepans,  tinned  inside,  though  not 
so  durable,  are  quite  as  good  for  all  practical  purposes.  Those  most  frequently  used 
are  made  either  of  cast-iron  or  of  blocked-tin.  Cast-iron  saucepans  are  frequently 
lined  with  enamel.  With  care  they  will  last  for  years.  Blocked-tin  ones  also  are  very 
good,  and  though  not  quite  so  durable,  can  be  mended  more  easily  than  iron  ones. 
Small  saucepans  are  made  of  porcelain  also.  They  are  excellent  for  sauces  and  very 
delicate  preparations,  and  can  be  washed  like  a plate.  The  objection  to  them  is  that 
they  are  exceedingly  brittle.  They  crack  very  quickly.  All  saucepans  of  whatever 
kind  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  They  should  be  washed,  scoured  with  fine 
sand  or  ashes,  and  well  rinsed  each  time  they  are  used.  Tinned  saucepans  should  be 
examined  frequently,  and  as  soon  as  the  tin  shows  any  sign  of  wearing  off,  they 
should  be  re-tinned.  This  is  especially  necessary  with  copper  saucepans,  which,  when 
red,  not  only  spoil  the  colour  of  anything  that  is  boiled  in  them,  but  make  it 
poisonous.  Common  brown  earthenware  pipkins  are  now  sold  by  large  dealers ; but 
are  not  yet  commonly  used.  They  are  cheaj),  good,  and  serviceable.  Probable  cost 
of  saucepans,  exceedingly  variable,  according  to  size  and  quality. 

Saw. — A meat  saw  is  used  for  dividing  the  bones  of  a fresh  j'oint.  The  meat 
will  of  course  need  to  be  cut  close  to  the  bone  before  the  saw  can  be  used.  The  saw 
should  be  carefully  wiped  when  it  is  done  with,  and  hung  in  a dry  safe  place.  If 
any  damp  gets  to  it,  it  will  rust,  and  be  quite  spoilt.  Probable  cost,  from  3s.  9d. 

Scales  and  Weights. — Although  some  cooks  are  very  proud  of  being  able  to 
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, 0 +}.„:r  dis]ieg  «by  »uess,”  their  method  is  not  one  which  is  to  be  mutated, 
make  then  d s ies  7 ’ Preciseness  in  apportioning  the  ingredients  to 

because  it  is  , t,  P k who  would  he  always  successful,  and  therefore 

tTi  utensil  than  1 set  of  and  weight, 

me  weights  should  range  from  i os.  to  7 lbs.  They  should  be  put  away  as  soon  as 
they  are  used  as  the  small  ones  especially  are  very  easily  lost,  and  they  should 
carefully  kept  in  regular  order.  When  anything  of  a greasy  nature  has  to  be 
weighed,  it  should  be  put  upon  a piece  of  paper,  otherwise  it  will  spoil  the  scale. 

?1  °S^eves  — -Sioves  of  different  kinds  are  very  essential  kitchen  utensils.  There  are 
hair  sieves  and  wire  sieves  ; the  latter  are  the  stronger,  and  more  durable,  the  former 
the  finer  of  the  two.  All  purees  ought  to  be  rubbed  patiently  through  a sieve,  and 
various  sauces  are  much  improved  by  being  passed  either  through  a sieve  or  a Aamm 
Wire  sieves  are  intended  for  materials  which  could  not  be  made  to  pass  through  a 
hair  sieve.  Probable  cost,  hair  sieve,  from  Is. ; brass-wire  sieves,  4s. 

Skewers.— A set  of  skewers  can  be  procured  at  a very  trifling  cost,  those  who 
have  experienced  the  inconvenience  of  being  without  these  insignificant  but  usetul 

little  articles,  will  take  care  to  keep  a supply  on  hand.  _ , , 

Spice  Boxes  —Spice  boxes  are  divided  into  compartments  m which  the  different 
kinds  of  spices  can  be  kept.  The  nutmegs  are  generally  put  in  the  centre,  m a box 
which  forms  the  grater.  The  assistance  which  it  is  to  the  cook  to  have  ingredients 
of  this  kind  together,  yet  separate,  and  close  at  hand  when  wanted,  can  only  be 
understood  by  those  who  have  known  the  hindrance  which  is  caused  by  a different 

arrangement.  Probable  cost,  3s.,  4s.,  and  4s.  6d.  ... 

gPIT The  spit  is  simply  the  bar  from  which  the  joint  is  suspended  when  roast- 

in  <r  It  should  be  kept  bright  and  clean,  and  should  be  carefully  wiped  before  being 

used.  The  meat  should  be  well  balanced  upon  it,  as  otherwise  it  will  not  turn . 
steadily.  When  poultry  or  boned  joints  have  to  be  roasted,  a cradle  spit  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  ordinary  spit,  as  the  latter  is  sure  to  occasion  the  escape  of  some  of 
the  juices  by  the  necessary  perforation  of  the  joint.  In  the  cradle  spit  the  meat 
instead  of  being  pierced  is  held  in  a sort  of  cradle. 

Steak  Tongs.- — Steak  tongs  are  intended  to  turn  steaks  or  chops  when  they  are 
being  broiled  or  fried,  without  piercing  the  meat  in  any  part,  as  this  causes  the 
escape  of  the  juices.  Wlien  steak  tongs  are  not  at  hand,  the  cook  should  be  particu- 
larly careful  in  turning  the  steak  to  injure  it  as  little  as  possible.  She  should  on  no 
account  stick  a fork  into  the  lean  portion,  as  this  would  inevitably  make  the  meat 
dry  and  flavourless.  Probable  cost,  2s.  per  pair. 

Stew  pans. — A stewpan  differs  from  a saucepan  in  this,  that  it  has  a flat  lid,  with 
a handle,  which  fits  very  closely  into  the  pan,  and  thus  prevents  the  escape  of  the 
steam.  Stewpans  are  made,  like  saucepans,  of  different  materials,  and  in  various 
sizes.  They  vary  in  price  according  to  their  quality.  They  are  generally  made  with 
• straight  sides.  ( See  Saucepans.) 

Stock  Pot. — Stock  pots  are  made  of  tinned  copper,  tinned  iron,  cast-iron,  and 
earthenware.  The  two  first  are  the  best,  because  they  are  the  most  easily  cleaned. 
Tinned  iron  stock  pots  answer  their  purpose  just  as  well  as  copper  ones,  and  are 
much  less  expensive.  Some  stock  pots  are  fitted  with  a tap,  by  means  of  which  a 
little  clear  liquid  can  be  drawn  off  'without  disturbing  either  the  sediment  at  the 
bottom  or  the  scum  which  may  be  at  the  top.  Stock  pots  should  be  washed  and 
scoured  with  fine  sand,  and  rinsed  and  dried  each  time  they  are  used.  They  should 
never  be  put  away  dirty.  The  stock  should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
them  all  night.  The  quality  of  the  stock  depends  in  a great  measure  upon  the 
cleanliness  of  the  pot.  Probable  cost,  copper  stock  pots,  from  .£1  14s.  ; fitted  with 
taps,  from  £3  15s.  : tinned  iron  stock  pots,  from  17s.  6d.  ; with  taps,  from  30s. 

Tamis. — A tamis  or  tammy  cloth  is  a piece  of  thin  woollen  canvas,  used  in 
straining  soups  and  sauces.  Probable  cost,  2s.  3d.  each. 

Tartlet  Tins. — Tartlet  tins  are  made  of  tin,  and  are  used  for  baking  the 
trimmings  of  pastry  rolled  out  smoothly  and  very  thin.  The  jam  is  better  to  be 
74— N.E. 
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spread  on  after  the  tartlet  is  baked,  and  small  ornaments  of  pastry  which  have  been 
stamped  out  with  the  cutter,  and  baked  separately,  may  be  laid  on  the  jam.  Tartlet 
tins  should  be  oiled  or  buttered  before  the  pastry  is  put  on.  When  they  are  done 
with  they  should  be  scalded  and  dried,  and  kept  in  a dry  place. 

Tea  Kettle. — Tea  kettles  are  made  of  copper,  iron,  and  blocked-tin.  Iron 
kettles  are  very  durable,  but  the  water  in  them  is  a long  time  in  coming  to  the  boil. 
Blocked-tin  kettles  boil  quickly,  but  they  have  not  nearly  so  much  wear  in  them  as 
an  iron  kettle.  Blocked-tin  kettles,  with  copper  bottoms,  are  perhaps  better  than 
any  other,  as  they  are  durable,  and  the  water  in  them  boils  quickly.  Copper  kettles 
are  generally  intended  to  be  brought  into  the  dining-room.  They  should  be  cleaned 
every  day  either  with  vitriol  or  with  oil  and  emery-powder.  A tarnished  copper 
kettle  has  a very  bad  appearance.  Probable  cost,  blocked-tin  kettle,  3s.  The  price 
increases  with  the  quality  and  size. 

Tongs. — One  very  important  accompaniment  to  the  gridiron  is  a pair  of  cooking 
tongs  for  turning  chops  and  steaks.  Cooks  should  never  by  any  chance  stick  a fork 
into  a steak  or  chop,  as  thereby  all  the  gravy  is  let  out,  runs  into  the  fire,  and  is 
wasted,  and  the  meat  instead  of  looking  red  inside  will  look  white.  When  a chop 
or  steak  is  cooked  again,  the  cook  should  never  cut  it  open  to  see  if  it  is  done,  but 
should  simply  judge  from  pinching  it  with  the  tongs.  If  it  feels  what  may  be 
described  as  spongy  outside,  it  is  evidently  blue  in  the  middle.  The  meat  when 
pinched  should  feel  soft;  but  neither  hard  which  means  over-cooked,  or  spongy  which 
means  underdone.  When  there  are  no  tongs  for  the  pin-pose,  the  chop  or  steak  is 
best  turned  by  means  of  two  iron  spoons. 

Turbot  Kettle. — A turbot  kettle  is  a fish  kettle  made  broad  and  shallow  to 
suit  the  shape  of  the  fish  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  fitted  with  a drainer,  like 
an  ordinary  fish  kettle.  Price,  from  £1. 

Vegetable  Cutters. — Vegetable  cutters  are  sold  in  boxes,  and  are  used  to 
stamp  vegetables  into  neat  shapes  for  garnishing  dishes.  The  appearance  of  a dish 
is  very  much  improved  if  the  turnips  and  carrots  placed  round  it  are  shaped,  instead 
of  being  plainly  sliced.  Probable  cost,  vegetable  cutters,  3s.  a box.  Vegetable 
scoops  are  sold  for  the  same  purpose.  They  cost  Is.  6d.  each. 

Warren’s  Cooking  Pot. — Probably  by  means  of  this  invention  less  food  is 
wasted  than  in  any  other  known  methods  of  cooking.  For  instance,  when  a leg  of 
mutton  is  roasted  or  baked,  a certain  amount  of  flavour  and  nutriment  must  of 
necessity  go  up  the  chimney ; or  when  a leg  of  mutton  is  boiled,  a certain  amount 
?f  juice  necessarily  goes  into  the  water  in  which  it  is  boiled.  Warren’s  cooking  pot 
cooks  meat  in  an  almost  air-tight  chamber,  heated  by  steam.  Thus  the  meat  cooks 
in  its  own  vapour. 

w is  a large  oval-shaped  pot,  into  which  is  fitted  an  inner  case  A,  leaving  a space 
into  which  water  is  poured.  The  lid  c may  now  be  placed  on,  and  the  pot,  so 
far  as  cooking  meat  is  concerned,  is  complete.  The  meat  of  course  is  placed  in  the 
chamber  A.  The  pot  is  placed  on  the  fire,  and  the  water  in  w kept  boiling,  the 
steam  of  course  arising  and  surrounding  the  chamber  A,  but  not  entering  it.  The 
lid  c is  made  double  for  the  purpose  of  condensing  the  steam,  which  runs  back  into 
w.  There  is,  however,  a small  hole  in  the  lid  c in  the  top,  in  order  to  let  out  the 
steam  in  case  it  should  boil  too  fast.  A good-sized  leg  of  mutton  takes  about  three 
hours  to  cook  by  this  means.  Shortly  before  it  is  done,  open  the  chamber  a,  and 
pour  into  a basin  all  the  liquor  and  melted  fat  that  has  run  out  of  the  leg  of  mutton 
owing  to  the  heat,  and  replace  the  mutton  in  A.  Strain  off  the  fat,  winch  of  course 
must  be  kept  for  dripping,  and  warm  up  this  liquor  (from  the  condensation  of 
the  steam  of  the  mutton,  perchance  increased  by  a trifling  escape  from  the  steam  in 
the  outer  chamber)  fresh  in  a small  saucepan,  and  use  it  as  the  gravy  to  pour 
over  the  meat  when  served  on  a dish.  In  a leg  of  mutton  cooked  iu  Warrens 
cooking  pot,  a saving  of  quite  ten  per  cent.,  if  not  more,  is  effected.  J oints  of  meat  can 
be  cooked  in  Warren’s  pot  till  nearly  done,  and  then  browned  before  the  fire,  but 
a leg  of  mutton  served  as  a boiled  leg  cooked  this  way  is  far  preferable.  The  portion 
b of  the  pot  is  for  cooking  vegetables,  and  can  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  chamber  A 
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before  the  lid  is  placed  on,  and  the  same  lid  then  fits  on  B.  < There  is  a small  tube 
connecting  b with  w,  so  that  the  steam  rises  into  B,  into  which  vegetables  may.  ° 
placed,  that  are  thus  cooked  by  steam  during  the  same  time  that  the  meat  is  being 
cooked  in  its  own  vapour  in  the  chamber  a.  ...  ... 

For  travellers  camping  out  there  is  probably  no  invention  in  the  world  in  relation 
to  cooking  so  useful  as  Captain  Warren’s  cooking  pot.  A few  bricks  may  bo 
collected  and  ranged  round  with  spaces 
between,  filled  with  a little  coke  or  coal, 
and  the  pot.  placed  on  the  top.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  keep  in  the  fire,  and 
the  meat  and  vegetables  will,  after  a time, 
be  as  well  cooked,  and  taste  as  savoury, 
though  the  fire  has  been  stirred  by  a sol- 
dier’s bayonet,  as  if  served  up  in  the  most 
luxurious  Parisian  cafe.  When  the  pot 
is  not  in  use,  first  let  it  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  then  put  by  in  separate 
pieces,  and  not  all  fitted  together.  Of 
course,  quite  new  pots  require  washing 
and  boiling  to  get  rid  of  that  tin  flavour 
peculiar  to  all  new  tin  vessels. 

Whisk. — There  are  several  kinds  of 
egg  whisks ; the  one  generally  used  costs 
6d.  or  8d.  Our  grandmothers  dispensed 
with  an  egg  whisk  altogether,  and  used 
either  a knife  or  a fork.  Whatever  whisk 
is  used,  the  white  of  eggs  will  never  froth  properly  unless  the  bowl  into  which 
they  are  broken  is  quite  cold,  and  unless  they  are  perfectly  free  from  the  least 
speck  of  yolk.  It  is  best  to  whisk  them  in  a cold  place. 

Wire  Frying  Basket. — This  is  a basket  made  of  wire  to  fit  inside  a frying 
pan ; it  is  used  to  fry  parsley,  herbs,  and  various  vegetables,  as  well  as  patties, 
croquettes,  rissoles,  and  preparations  of  a similar  nature.  The  articles  to  be  fried 
should  be  put  into  the  basket,  and  this  should  be  plunged  quickly  into  hot  fat,  and 
withdrawn  when  they  are  done  enough.  They  will,  of  course,  need  to  be  well 
drained.  Probable  cost,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  An  ingenious  person  could  make  a basket 
of  twisted  wire  which  would  answer  the  required  purpose. 

Wire  Stand. — When  meat  is  to  be  baked  in  the  oven  it  should  be  placed  on  a 
wire  stand  in  the  baking-tin.  This  will  keep  it  from  having  the  sodden  taste  which 
it  would  certainly  get  if  it  were  laid  flat  in  the  tin.  If  liked,  potatoes  or  a pudding 
can  be  baked  under  the  meat  Probable  cost,  Gd. 


CAPTAIN  WARREN’S  COOKING  POT. 


LISTS  OF  KITCHEN  UTENSILS. 

The  following  lists  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  those  who  are 
about  to  furnish  their  kitchen  in  selecting  the  necessary  articles.  With  kitchen 
utensils,  as  with  everything  else,  the  purchaser  must  first  consider  the  extent 
of  his  resources ; and  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  articles  must  be  dispensed 
with  which  every  one  acknowledges  it  is  desirable  to  possess.  The  lists  are 
made  out  for  a large,  a medium,  and  a small  set  of  kitchen  utensils.  There  is 
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one  consideration  which  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  that  is  that  a clever  cook 
will  produce  a good  dinner  with  utensils  that  would  be  considered  a sufficient 
excuso  lor  total  failure  by  an  inefficient  one,  and  in  nothing  is  the  skill  of  the 
workman  shown  so  much  as  in  the  way  he  can  manage  inconveniences.  Whether 
the  supply  of  kitchen  utensils  be  limited  or  ample,  it  cannot  bo  too  strongly  insisted 
upon  that  they  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Cleanliness  is  the  soul  of  good 
cookery.  It  has  been  already  said  that  every  utensil  should  be  cleaned  properly  each 
time  it  is  used,  and  that  not  one  should  ever  be  put  away  dirty.  The  kitchen  should 
be  kept  clean  and  well  ventilated,  and  when  the  cooking  is  over  should  be  perfectly 
tree  from  smell.  The  sink  should  be  scoured  every  day  Avith  boiling  water  and  a 
little  soft  soap,  then  thoroughly  rinsed.  If  the  kitchen  is  small  and  inconvenient, 
there  is  all  the  more  need  that  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  it  clean,  and  to  preserve 
in  good  order  the  utensils  which  have  to  be  kept  in  it. 


Articles  to  be  Found  in  a Lauge,  Well-appointed  Kitchen. 


1  Large  Wooden  Meat  Screen,  -with  Hot  Closet. 

1 Basting  Ladle. 

1 Cradle  Spit. 

2 Polished  Iron  Meat  Spits. 

2 Holdfasts  for  Joints. 

1 Dripping  Pan,  Avith  Well. 

1 Meat  Cleaver. 

1 Saw. 

1 Bottle  Jack. 

12  Stewpans,  in  sizes,  1 pint  to  9 quarts. 

6 Iron  Saucepans,  in  sizes. 

2 Iron  Saucepans,  with  Steamers,  6 to  8 quarts. 

2 Gridirons. 

1 Bain  Marie,  with  6 Stewpans,  1 Soup  Pot, 
and  1 Glaze  Pot. 

1 Braising  Pan,  with  Drainer  and  Fire  Cover. 

1 Digester. 

I Preserving  Pan. 

1 Preserving  Spoon. 

1 Sugar  Boiler. 

1 Fish  Frier,  with  Drainer  for  Frying  Fish. 

2 Saute  Pans. 

1 Omelot  Pan. 

1 Tea  Kettle. 

2 Frying  Baskets. 

2 Fish  Kettles,  different  sizes,  and  1 Fish  Slice. 

1 Sot  Poultry  Skewers. 

1 Set  Meat  Skewers. 

3 Cook’s  Knives. 

12  Tinned-iron  Spoons,  in  sizes. 

1 Root  Knife. 

(i  Tinned  Meat  Hooks. 

2 Dishing-up  Forks. 

1 Pair  Steak  Tongs. 

1 Cutlet  Bat. 

1 Chopping  Board  and  Knife. 

1 Trussing  Needle. 

2 Larding  Needles. 

1 Salamander.  ! 


1 Toasting  Fork. 

1 Weighing  Machine  and  Weights,  to  weigh 
up  to  28  lbs. 

1 Marble  Mortar  and  Hardwood  Pestle. 

4 Hair  Sieves. 

1 Wire  Basket  for  Salad. 

1 Brass- wire  Sieve. 

3 Block-tin  Gravy  Strainers,  different  sizes. 

1 Spice  Box. 

1 Bread  Grater. 

1 Egg  Whisk. 

1 Egg  Slice. 

1 Dozen  Patty  Pans. 

3 Tartlet  Pans. 

% Dozen  Mince  Pie  Tins. 

1 Box  Paste  Cutters. 

1 Paste  Jagger. 

1 Box  Vegetable  Cutters. 

3 Baking  Sheets. 

1 Marble  Slab  for  Pastry. 

1 Rolling  Pin. 

1 Coffee  Mill. 

1 Jelly  Bag  and  Stand. 

6 Jelly  Moulds. 

3 Cake  Moulds. 

3 Pudding  Moulds. 

1 Vegetable  Mould. 

1 Mincing  Machine. 

1 Freezing  Pot,  1 Freezing  Pail,  1 Spatula, 
and  1 Ice  Pudding  Mould,  or 
1 Piston  Freezing  Machine. 

1 Ice  Closet. 

1 Corkscrew. 

1 Block-tin  Colander. 

1 Tin  Funnel. 

5 1 Flour  Dredger. 

• 1 Sugar  Dredger. 

! 3 French  Vegetable  Scoops. 

1 Filter. 


1 Wooden  Meat  Screen. 

1 Bottlo  .lack. 

I Dripping  Pan  and  Stand 
1 Basting  Ladlo. 

3 Iron  Saucepans. 

3 Block-tin  Saucepans. 

I Large  Boiler. 

1 Iron  Digester. 

I Iron  Saucepan  and  Steamer. 


Medium  Set. 

2 Enamelled  Stewpans. 

1 Fish  Kettlo. 

1 Fish  and  Egg  Slice. 

1 Paste  Board  and  Rolling  Pin. 
12  Patty  Pans. 

2 Tart  Pans. 

1 Paste  Jagger. 

1 Gridiron. 

2 Frying  Pans. 
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1 Omelet  Pan. 

2 Sets  of  Skewers. 

1 Plair  Sieve. 

1 Jelly  Bag. 

1 Flour  Dredger. 

1 Pair  Steak  Tongs. 
1 Bread  Grater. 

1 Toasting  Fork. 

1 Kettle. 

2 Larding  Needles. 

2 Jelly  Moulds. 

2 Pudding  Moulds. 
2 Cake  Moulds. 

1 Meat  Chopper. 


1 Chopping  Board  and  Knife. 
1 Set  of  Scales  and  Weights. 

1 Filter. 

1 Colander. 

1 Spice  Box. 

6 Tinned-iron  Spoons. 

1 Funnel. 

1 Gravy  Strainer. 

1 Box  Cutters. 

1 Coffee  Mill. 

1 Pestle  and  Mortar. 

1 Saw. 

1 Egg  Whisk. 

2 Baking  Tins. 


Small  Set. 


1 Meat  Screen,  with  Bottle  Jack,  Dripping 
Tin,  and  Basting  Ladle. 

1 Digester. 

2 Iron  Saucepans. 

2 Iron  Stewpans. 

1 Boiler. 

1 Fish  Kettle  and  Slice. 

1 Enamelled  Saucepan. 

1 Gridiron. 

1 Frying  Pan. 

1 Omelet  Pan. 

1 Spice  Box. 

1 Filter. 

1 Paste  Board  and  Boiling  Pin. 

1 Flour  Dredger. 

12  Patty  Pans. 


1 Hair  Sieve. 

1 Jelly  Bag. 

2 Pastry  Cutters. 

1 Chopping  Board  and  Knife. 
1 Colander. 

1 Gravy  Strainer. 

1 Funnel. 

1 Baking  Tin. 

1 Set  of  Skewers. 

1 Set  of  Scales  and  Weights. 
1 Jelly  Mould. 

1 Cake  Mould. 

1 Pudding  Mould. 

2 Large  Iron  Spoons. 

1 Kettle. 


B.— SEASONABLE  FOOD. 


J anuary. 

Meat. — Beef,  mutton,  pork,  house-lamb,  doe- 
venison. 

Game  and  Poultry. — Hares,  rabbits,  pheasants, 
partridges,  woodcocks,  snipes,  fowls,  chickens, 
capons,  pullets,  grouse,  wild  fowl,  turkeys, 
tame  pigeons. 

Fish. — Turbot,  soles,  flounders,  plaice,  skate, 
whitings,  cod,  haddocks,  herrings,  smelts,  lam- 
preys, oysters,  lobsters,  crabs,  prawns,  eels, 
carp,  tench,  perch,  mussels. 

Vegetables. — Cabbages,  broccoli,  savoys,  en- 
dive, sprouts,  Scotch  kale,  sea-kale,  spinach, 
lettuces,  celery,  cardoons,  carrots,  parsnips, 
beetroot,  salsify,  turnips,  potatoes,  Jerusalem 
artichokes,  onions,  leeks,  garlic,  shallots,  mus- 
tard and  cress,  cucumbers,  mushrooms.  Garden 
herbs,  both  dry  and  green,  being  chiefly  used 
in  stufling  and  soups,  and  for  flavouring  and 
garnishing  certain  dishes,  are  always  in  season  : 
tarragon,  chervil,  savory,  mint,  sage,  thyme, 
parsley,  &c.,  may  ho  procured  all  tho  year 
round. 

Fruits. — Apples,  pears,  medlars,  figs,  raisins, 
currants,  prunes,  grapes,  walnuts,  nuts,  filberts, 
almonds,  oranges,  lemons,  melons,  bananas,  po- 


meloes,  shaddocks.  Preserved  and  dried  fruits 
of  all  kinds  may  be  used  throughout  the  winter, 
as  also  jams,  marmalades,  and  fruit  jellies. 

Especially  in  Season  in  January. — Haddocks, 
whitings,  tench,  skate,  hares,  rabbits. 

February. 

Meat.  — Beef,  mutton,  house  - lamb,  veni- 
son. 

Game  and  Poultry. — Hares,  rabbits,  pheasants, 
partridges,  woodcocks,  snipes,  pigeons,  turkeys, 
fowls,  pullets,  capons,  chickens,  green  geese, 
ducks,  ducklings,  wild  ducks,  wild  geese,  turkey 
poults. 

Fish. — Flounders,  brill,  plaice,  skate,  soles, 
turbot,  codfish,  whitings,  smelts,  sturgeon, 
herrings,  haddocks,  sprats,  oysters,  mussels, 
cockles,  crabs,  crayfish,  prawns,  shrimps, 
barbels,  carp,  cels,  perch,  pike,  tench,  trout, 
salmon-trout. 

Vegetables.  — Broccoli,  cabbages,  Brussels 
sprouts,  savoys,  eolery,  cardoons,  lettuces,  cn- 
divo,  spinach,  sorrel,  forced  French  beans, 
potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  beetroot, 
chervil,  cresses,  and  all  small  salads,  tarragon, 
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aeorzonera,  cucumbers,  mushrooms,  onions, 
parsley,  sago,  shallots,  thyme,  mint,  and  all 
garden  herbs,  fresh  or  dried,  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes, dried  peas,  and  beans. 

Fruits. — Apples,  pears,  grapes,  oranges,  bana- 
nas, pomoloos,  shaddocks,  almonds,  nuts,  ches- 
nuts,  walnuts,  figs,  raisins,  currants,  filberts, 
prunes,  all  sorts  of  preserved  and  dried  fruits, 
jams,  marmalades,  and  fruit  jellies,  and  forced 
strawberries. 

Especially  in  Season  in  February. — Skate, 
tench,  dace,  ducklings,  turkey  poults,  green 

geese. 

March. 

Meat. — Beef,  veal,  mutton,  house-lamb,  pork, 
doe-venison. 

Game  and  Poultry. — Fowls,  chickens,  turkeys, 
ducks,  pigeons,  rabbits,  guinea-fowl,  woodcocks, 
snipe. 

Fish. — Turbot,  whiting,  soles,  plaice,  floun- 
ders, skate,  oysters,  lobsters,  crabs,  prawns, 
crayfish,  cod,  smelts,  eels,  carp,  tench,  mullet, 
mackerel,  mussels. 

Vegetables. — Savoys,  cabbages,  sprouts,  spin- 
ach, lettuces,  radishes,  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips, 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  potatoes,  mushrooms, 
parsley  and  other  garden  herbs,  onions,  leeks, 
Scotch  kale,  broccoli,  scorzonera,  beet,  salsify, 
sea-kale,  chives,  celery,  cress,  mustard,  sorrel, 
horse-radish,  rhubarb,  shallots,  cucumbers. 

Fruit. — Apples,  pears,  oranges,  forced  straw- 
berries, dried  and  preserved  fruits  as  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

Especially  in  Season  in  March. — Mackerel, 
mullet,  skate,  whiting,  prawns,  tench. 


April. 

Meat. — Beef,  mutton,  grass  - lamb,  house- 
lamb,  veal,  pork. 

Game  and  Poultry. — Pullets,  chickens,  fowls, 
green  geese,  ducklings,  pigeons,  wood  pigeons, 
rabbits,  leverets,  turkey  poults. 

Fish. — Chub,  carp,  brill,  cockles,  conger-eels, 
cod,  crabs,  dory,  flounders,  eels,  halibut,  ling, 
herrings,  lobsters,  mullet,  mackerel,  mussels, 
perch,  oysters,  pike,  plaice,  salmon,  prawns, 
shrimps,  skate,  smelt,  tench,  sturgeon,  soles, 
trout,  whitings,  turbot. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  beans,  fennel,  endive, 
bfoccoli,  cucumbers,  chervil,  lettuces,  parsley, 
onions,  peas,  rhubarb,  turnips,  son-el,  sea-kale, 
radishes,  spinach,  turnip  - tops,  small  salad, 
parsnips. 

Fruits. — Apples,  oranges,  pears,  early  straw- 
berries, walnuts. 

Especially  in  Season  in  April. — Salmon,  tench, 
prawns,  crabs,  lobsters,  grass-lamb,  asparagus, 
cucumbers. 


May. 

Meat. — Beef,  mutton,  house-lamb,  grass-lamb, 
pork,  veal. 

Game  and  Poultry.—  Fowls,  pigeons,  pullets, 


ducklings,  chickens,  green  geese,  wood  pigeons, 
rabbits,  leverets. 

Fish. — Eels,  conger-eels,  carp,  cod,  crabs, 
dace,  brill,  flounders,  ling,  lobsters,  mackerel, 
perch,  mullet,  prawns,  plaice,  pike,  salmon, 
smelts,  shrimps,  whitings,  chub,  crayfish, 
gurnet,  dory,  haddocks,  herrings,  halibut,  tur- 
bot, trout,  soles,  sturgeon,  tench. 

Vegetables.  — Cabbage,  carrots,  asparagus, 
kidney  beans,  chervil,  turnips,  spinach,  sorrel, 
sea-kale,  lettuces,  peas,  rhubarb,  corn  salad,  cu- 
cumbers, cauliflowers,  radishes,  onions,  arti- 
chokes, new  potatoes,  salads  generally. 

Fruits. — Apples,  pears,  cherries,  currants, 
scarlet  strawberries,  gooseberries,  melons,  apri- 
cots (forced). 

Especially  in  Season  in  May. — Salmon,  prawns, 
lobsters,  crabs. 


June. 

Meat. — Beef,  veal,  mutton,  grass-lamb,  buck- 
venison. 

Game  and  Poultry. — Fowls,  chickens,  pullets, 
ducklings,  green  geese,  turkey  poults,  pigeons, 
leverets,  rabbits,  plovers. 

Fish.  — Salmon,  turbot,  soles,  mackerel,  trout, 
crabs,  pike,  carp,  eels,  tench,  lobsters,  prawns, 
shrimps,  mullet,  haddocks,  sturgeon,  white- 
bait. 

Vegetables. — Cauliflowers,  spinach,  potatoes, 
beans,  peas,  artichokes,  asparagus,  carrots, 
parsnips,  turnips,  lettuces,  cucumbers,  onions, 
radishes,  cresses,  and  all  lands  of  salads  and 
garden  herbs,  sorrel,  white  beet,  horse-radish, 
rhubarb,  vegetable  marrow. 

Fruits.  — Gooseberries,  cun-ants,  cherries, 
strawberries,  apricots,  peaches,  various  kinds 
of  apples,  pears,  and  nectarines,  grapes,  pine- 
apples, melons. 

For  Piclding.- — Garlic. 

For  Drying. — Orange  thyme,  bumet,  mint, 
tarragon. 

Especially  in  Seasonin  June. — Salmon,  salmon- 
trout,  skate,  prawns,  whitebait,  lobsters,  crabs, 
grass-lamb,  vegetable  marrow. 


July. 

Meat.—  Beof,  mutton,  grass  - lamb,  house- 
lamb,  veal,  venison. 

Game  and  Poultry.  — Tame  rabbits,  wild 
rabbits,  leverets,  plovers,  fowls,  wheatears, 
wild  cliickons,  pullets,  pigeons,  green  geese, 
turkey  poults,  ducks,  wood  pigeons. 

Fish. — Eels,  dace,  dory,  conger-eels,  cod, 
carp,  brill,  barbel,  crabs,  crayfish,  flounders, 
hex-rings,  haddocks,  mackerel,  ling,  lobsters, 
trout,  thornback,  mullet,  plaice,  pike,  soles, 
salmon,  tench,  gurnet,  perch,  dabs,  prawns, 
whitings. 

Vegetables. — Kidney,  Windsor,  and  scarlet 
beans,  asparagus,  artichokes,  celery,  endive, 
carrots,  chervil,  lettuces,  mushrooms,  potatoes, 
peas,  salsify,  spinach,  sorrel,  radishes,  salad, 
turnips. 
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For  Pickling. — French  beans,  rod  cabbage, 
cauliflowers,  gherkins,  cucumbers,  onions,  radish 
pods,  nasturtiums,  garlic. 

For  Drying.  — Salsify,  knotted  marjoram, 
summer  and  winter  savory. 

Fruits. — Apples,  pears,  oranges,  pine-apples, 
cherries,  currants,  damsons,  melons,  gooseberries, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  plums,  peaches,  nec- 
tarines. 

Especially  in  Season  in  July.  — Grass-lamb, 
crabs,  dace,  mackerel,  lobsters,  herrings,  prawns, 
salmon,  plovers,  chickens,  green  geese,  wild 
chickens,  damsons. 


August. 

Meat. — Beef,  mutton,  grass-lamb,  veal,  veni- 
son. 

Ga/me  and  Poultry. — Grouse,  pullets,  fowls, 
pigeons,  green  geese,  turkey  poults,  chickens, 
ducks,  moor  game,  plovers,  turkeys,  wild 
ducks,  pigeons,  and  rabbits ; wheatears,  rabbits, 
leverets. 

Fish.  —Turbot,  whitings,  eels,  conger-eels, 
dabs,  dace,  salmon,  tench,  thornback,  flounders, 
perch,  haddocks,  herrings,  lobsters,  crabs, 
pike,  plaice,  barbel,  carp,  oysters,  prawns, 
gurnet,  brill,  cod,  crayfish,  mackerel,  mullet, 
soles. 

Vegetables. — French,  kidney,  Windsor,  and 
scarlet  beans,  carrots,  artichokes,  onions,  let- 
tuces, cauliflowers,  cucumbers,  peas,  salsify, 
radishes,  salads  generally,  mushrooms,  potatoes, 
shallots,  turnips,  spinach,  leeks,  endive. 

Fruits.  — Apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
greengages,  damsons,  cherries,  currants,  rasp- 
berries, gooseberries,  grapes,  figs,  melons,  nec- 
tarines, filberts,  mulberries. 

For  Pickling.— Red  cabbage,  walnuts,  capsi- 
cums, chillies,  tomatoes. 

For  Drying. — Thyme,  basil,  sage. 

Especially  in  Season  in  August.  — Turbot, 
mackerel,  pike,  perch,  prawns,  dace,  crabs, 
herrings,  lobsters,  grouse,  greengages,  filberts, 
figs. 


September. 

Meat. — Beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  and  venison. 

Game  and  Poultry. — Fowls,  pullets,  chickens, 
geese,  wild  ducks,  partridges,  grouse,  pigeons, 
hares,  rabbits,  turkey  poults. 

Fish. — Cod,  haddocks,  flounders,  plaice,  mul- 
lets, salmon,  soles,  lobsters,  oysters,  prawns, 
carp,  tench,  pike,  perch,  herrings,  brill,  turbot, 
crabs,  eels,  dace. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  cauliflowers,  cabbages, 
turnips,  peas,  beans,  artichokes,  carrots,  onions, 
mushrooms,  lettuces,  sorrel,  celery,  beet,  scor- 
zonera, salsify,  leeks,  thyme,  sage,  pennyroyal, 
marjoram,  and  all  sorts  of  salads  and  sweet 
herbs. 

Fnrits. — Apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries, 
peaches,  grapes,  strawberries,  melons,  pines, 
walnuts,  filberts,  hazel-nuts,  quincos,  medlars, 
currants,  damsons,  figs. 


Especially  in  Season  in  September.  — Pike, 
perch,  lobsters,  dace,  crabs,  mussels,  hares, 
moor  game,  partridges,  grouse,  wild  ducks. 


October. 

Meat. — Beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  venison, 
pork. 

Game  and  Poultry.— Geese,  turkeys,  fowls, 
pullets,  chickens,  -wild  ducks,  widgeons,  teal, 
woodcocks,  larks,  grouse,  pheasants,  partridges, 
pigeons,  snipes,  hares,  rabbits. 

Fish. — Oysters,  lobsters,  crabs,  brill,  gurnet, 
salmon-trout,  dory,  smelts,  halibut,  gudgeon, 
barbel,  perch,  carp,  tench,  herrings,  eels,  hake, 
pike,  dace. 

Vegetables.  — Turnips,  potatoes,  cabbages, 
cauliflowers,  carrots,  parsnips,  beans,  peas, 
onions,  leeks,  spinach,  endive,  celery,  salsify, 
scorzonera,  cardoons,  beet,  parsley,  mushrooms, 
salads  of  all  sorts,  sweet  herbs  of  all  sorts, 
garlic,  shallots. 

Fruits. — Pears,  peaches,  apples,  plums,  figs, 
medlars,  grapes,  walnuts,  filberts,  nuts,  quinces, 
damsons,  pines. 

Especially  in  Season  in  October. — Dace,  pike, 
hake,  dory,  partridges,  pheasants,  widgeons, 
broccoli,  truffles,  grapes,  medlars,  tomatoes, 
hazel-nuts. 

November. 

Meat. — Beef,  veal,  mutton,  pork,  venison. 

Game  and  Poultry. — Hares,  rabbits,  phea- 
sants, partridges,  geese,  fowls,  pullets,  turkeys, 
wild  ducks,  teal,  widgeons,  woodcocks,  snipes, 
larks,  pigeons,  grouse. 

Fish. — Oysters,  lobsters,  crabs,  salmon-trout, 
dory,  soles,  smelts,  gurnets,  brill,  halibut,  barbel, 
carp,  pike,  tench,  cockles,  mussels,  turbot, 
herrings,  sprats,  haddock,  whiting,  skate,  cod, 
eels,  dace. 

Vegetables. — Carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  po- 
tatoes, onions,  leeks,  shallots,  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes, cabbages,  broccoli,  savoys,  spinach, 
beet,  cardoons,  chervil,  endive,  lettuces,  salsify, 
scorzonera,  Scotch  kale,  celery,  mushrooms, 
tarragon,  parsley,  all  sorts  of  salads  and  sweet 
herbs. 

Fruits. — Apples,  pears,  quinces,  grapes,  wal- 
nuts, chestnuts,  filberts,  nuts,  figs,  grapes, 
raisins. 

Especially  in  Season  in  November.  — Pike, 
tench,  plaice,  dory,  sprats,  grouse,  geese,  hares, 
snipes,  woodcocks,  teal,  chestnuts. 


December. 

Meat. — Beef,  veal,  mutton,  pork,  doc-venison. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Haros,  rabbits,  phea- 
sants, grouse,  partridges,  woodcocks,  snipe, 
fowls,  chickens,  pullets,  turkeys,  geese,  wild 
geese,  ducks,  wild  ducks,  teal,  widgeons,  larks, 
capons,  pea-fowl. 

Fish. — Sturgeon,  turbot,  soles,  skate,  codfish, 
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haddocks,  smolts,  dory,  gurnet,  herrings,  sprats, 
oysters,  mussels,  cockles,  lobstors,  crabs,  and 
shell -lish  in  general,  perch,  carp,  eels,  dace, 
ling. 

Vegetables. — Cabbages,  broccoli,  savoys,  Brus- 
sels sprouts,  Scotch  kale,  sea-kale,  spinach, 
endive,  cardoons,  lettuces,  skirret,  salsify,  scor- 
zonera,  sorrel,  potatoes,  turnips,  parsnips,  car- 
rots, beetroot,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  celery, 
peas,  haricot  beans,  leeks,  onions,  shallots,  mush- 
rooms, horse-radish,  parsley,  thyme,  tarragon, 
chervil,  mint,  sage,  small  salads.  Garden  herbs, 


or  pot  herbs,  wliich  are  chiefly  used  for  stuffings, 
in  soups,  and  for  flavouring  dishes,  or  for  gar- 
nishing,  are  always  in  season,  and  can  be 
procured  at  any  time,  either  green  or  dried. 

Fruits. — Apples,  pears,  medlars,  grapes,  figs, 
chestnuts,  almonds,  filberts,  nuts,  walnuts, 
raisins,  currants,  prunes,  and  all  sorts  of  pre- 
served and  dried  fruits,  jams,  marmalades,  and 
fruit  jellies. 

Especially  in  Season  in  December. — Haddocks, 
tench,  dace,  cod,  dory,  ling,  skate,  turbot, 
capons,  pea-fowl,  turkeys. 


C.— GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  COOKERY. 


Aspic. — A savoury  jelly. 

Absiettes. — Small  entrees  not  more  than  a 
plate  will  contain. 

Atelet. — A small  silver  skewer. 

Au  Bleu. — A French  term  applied  to  fish 
boiled  in  white  wine  with  flavourers. 

Au  Gras. — Dressed  with  meat  gravy. 

Au  Jus.— In  the  natural  juice,  or  gravy. 

Au  Naturel. — Plain,  simple  cookery. 

Baba. — Very  light  plum-cake,  or  sweet 
French  yeast  cake. 

Bain-Marie. — An  open  vessel  which  has  a 
loose  bottom  for  the  reception  of  hot  water.  It 
is  used  to  keep  sauces  nearly  at  the  boiling- 
point  without  reduction  or  burning. 

Barde. — A thin  slice  of  bacon  fat  placed 
over  any  substance  specially  requiring  the 
assistance  of  fat  without  larding. 

Batterie  de  Cuisine.— Complete  set  of 
cooking  apparatus. 

Bavaroise  a l’eau. — Tea  sweetened  with 
syrup  of  capillaire,  and  flavoured  with  a little 
orange-flower  water. 

Bavaroise  au  Lait. — Made  in  the  same 
way  as  the  above,  but  with  equal  quantities  of 
milk  and  tea. 

Bechamel.— A rich  white  French  sauce. 

Beignet,  or  Fritter  ( see  Fritter). 

Bisque. — A soup  made  of  shell-fish. 

Blanc. — White  broth  used  to  give  a more 
delicate  appearance  to  the  flesh  of  fowl,  lamb, 
&c. 

Blanch. — Placing  anything  on  the  fire  in 
cold  water  until  it  boils,  and  after  straining  it 
off,  plunging  it  into  cold  water  for  the  purposo 
of  rendering  it  white.  Used  to  whiten  poul- 
try, vegetables,  &c. 

Blanquette. — A fricassee  usually  made  of 
thin  slices  of  white  meat,  with  white  sauce 
thickened  with  egg  yoDc. 

Blonde  de  Veau.—  Double  veal  broth  used 
to  enrich  soups  and  sauces. 


Boudin. — A delicate  compound  made  of 
quenelle  forcemeat. 

Bouilli. — Beef  which  has  been  boiled  in 
making  broth. 

Bouillie. — A French  dish  resembling  that 
called  hasty  pudding. 

Bouillon. — The  common  soup  of  France. 

Bouquet  of  Herbs. — Parsley,  thyme,  and 
green  onions  tied  together. 

Bouquet  Garni. — The  same  thing  as  Fagot, 
which  see. 

Bourguignote.— A ragout  of  truffles. 

Braise.— Meat  cooked  in  a closely-covered 
stewpan  to  prevent  evaporation,  so  that  the 
meat  retains  not  only  its  own  juices,  but  those 
of  any  other  articles,  such  as  bacon,  herbs, 
roots,  and  spice  put  with  it. 

Braisiere. — A saucepan  with  ledges  to  tho 
lid,  so  that  it  will  contain  firing. 

Brider. — To  truss  fowls  with  a needle  and 
thread. 

Brioche. — A sponge  cake  similar  to  Bath 
buns. 

Buisson. — A cluster  or  bush  of  small  pastry 
piled  on  a dish. 

Callipash. — The  glutinous  portion  of  tho 
turtle  found  in  the  upper  shell. 

Callipee. — The  glutinous  meat  of  the  turtle’s 
under  shell. 

Cannelons. — Small  rolls  or  collars  of  mince- 
meat, or  of  rice  and  pastiy  -with  fruit. 

Capilotade.  A hash  of  poultry. 

Casserole. — Tho  form  of  rice  to  be  filled 
with  a fricassee  of  whito  meat  or  a puree  of 
game ; also  a stewpan. 

Civet. — A dark,  thickish  stew  of  hare  or 
venison. 

Compiegne. — Sweet  French  yeast  cake,  with 
fruit. 

Compote. — Fruits  stewed  in  syrup.  There 
are  also  compotes  of  small  birds. 

Confitures. — Sweetmeats  of  sugars,  fruits, 
syrups,  and  essences. 
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Consomme.— Strong,  clear  gravy  obtained  by 
stewing  meat  for  a considerable  length  ot  time. 

Coulis. — A rich,  smooth  gravy  used  for 
colouring,  flavouring,  and  thickening  certain 
soups  and  sauces. 

Croquettes.  — A savoury  mince  of  fish, 
meat,  or  fowl,  made  with  a little  sauce  into 
various  shapes,  rolled  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs, 
and  fried  crisp. 

Couronne,  En.— To  serve  any  prescribed 
articles  on  a dish  in  the  form  of  a crown. 

Croustacles. — Also  known  as  Dresden  patties. 
They  are  composed  of  mince  encased  in  paste, 
and  moulded  into  various  forms. 

Croustades. — Fried  forms  of  bread  to  serve 
minces  or  other  meats  upon. 

Crouton. — A sippet  of  bread  fried,  and  used 
for  garnish. 

Cuisine  Masquee. — Highly  seasoned  or  un- 
usually mixed  dishes. 

Cuisson.— Method  of  coolring  meats,  or  the 
liquor  in  which  they  have  been  boiled. 

Dariole. — A sweet  pate  baked  in  a mould. 

Daube. — Meat  or  fowl  stewed  in  sauce. 

Daubiere. — An  oval  stewpan. 

Dejeuner  a la  Eourchette.  — Breakfast 
with  meats,  wines,  &c. 

Desosser. — To  bone. 

Dorure. — Yolks  of  eggs  well  beaten  for 
covering  meat  and  other  dishes. 

Entree. — A comer-dish  for  the  first  course. 

Entremet.  — A side-dish  for  the  second 
course. 

Escalopes. — Collops. 

Espagnole.- — A rich  brown  Spanish  sauce. 

Fagot. — A small  bunch  of  parsley  and 
thyme  tied  up  with  a bay-leaf. 

Farce. — Forcemeat. 

Feujlletage. — Puff  paste. 

Fenanciere. — An  expensive,  highly  flavoured, 
mixed  ragofit. 

Flamber. — To  singe  fowl  or  game  aftor  pick- 
ing. 

Fi.AN. — A French  custard. 

Flancs.- — The  side-dishes  of  large  dinners. 

Foncer. — To  put  in  the  bottom  of  a saucepan 
thin  slices  of  veal  or  bacon. 

Fondue. — A light  and  pleasant  preparation 
of  cheese. 

Fricandeaux  may  be  made  of  any  honed 
pieces  of  veal  chiefly  cut  from  the  thick  part  of 
the  fillet,  and  of  not  more  than  two  or  three 
pounds  weight. 

Fricassee. — Chickens,  &c.,  cut  in  pieces  in  a 
white  sauce,  with  truffles,  mushrooms,  &c.,  as 
accessories. 

Fritter. — Anything  encased  in  a covering 
of  batter  or  eggs,  and  fried. 

Gateau. — A pudding  or  baked  cake. 

Gauffres. — A light,  spongy  sort  of  biscuit. 

Glaze. — Stock  boiled  down  to  the  thickness  of 
jelly,  and  used  to  improve  the  appearanco  of 
braised  dishos. 

Godiveaux. — Various  varieties  of  forcemeat. 


Gras.— With,  or  of  meat:  the  reverse  of 
maigre. 

Gratin. — Au  Gratin. — A term  applied  to 
certain  dishes  prepared  with  sauce  and  baked. 

Gratiner.— To  cook  like  a grill. 

Haricot. — So  called  from  the  French  word 
for  beans,  with  which  the  dish  was  originally 
made.  Now  understood  as  any  thick  stew,  or 
ragout  of  mutton,  beef,  or  veal,  cut  in  pieces, 
and  dressed  with  vegetables  and  roots. 

Hors-d’ceuvres. — Small  dishes  of  sardines, 
anchovies,  and  other  relishes. 

Lardiniere. — Vegetables  stewed  down  in 
their  own  sauce. 

Lardon. — The  piece  of  bacon  used  in  larding. 

Liaison. — The  mixture  of  egg  and  cream 
used  to  thicken  white  soups,  &c. 

Lit. — Thin  slices  in  layers. 

Luting. — A paste  to  fasten  lids  on  pie-pans 
for  preserving  game. 

Madeleines. — Small  plum  cakes. 

Maigre. — Without  meat. 

Marinade. — The  liquor  in  which  fish  or  meat 
is  steeped. 

Mask. — To  cover  meat  with  any  rich  sauce, 
ragout,  &c. 

Matelote. — A rich  fish  stew  with  wine. 

Mayonnaise. — Cold  sauce,  or  salad  dressing. 

Mazarines,  or  Turbans.  — Ornamental 
entrees  of  forcemeat  and  fillets  of  poultry, 
game,  or  fish. 

Menu. — The  bill  of  fare. 

Meringue. — Light  pastry  made  of  sugar  and 
the  white  of  eggs  beaten  to  “ snow.” 

Mignonnette  Pepper.  — Coarsely  ground 
peppercorns. 

Miroton. — Small  thin  slices  of  meat  about 
as  large  as  a crown  piece  made  into  ragouts  of 
various  kinds,  and  dished  up  in  a circular  form. 

Mouiller. — To  add  broth,  water,  or  other 
liquid  while  the  coolring  is  proceeding. 

Nougat. — Almond  candy. 

Nouilles. — Strips  of  paste  made  of  eggs  and 
flour. 

Panada. — Soaked  bread  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  French  forcemeat. 

Paner. — To  cover  with  bread-crumbs  fried 
or  baked  food. 

Papillote,  En.-1— The  pieces  of  paper  greased 
with  oil  and  butter,  and  fastened  roimd  a cutlet, 
&c.,  by  twisting  it  along  the  edge. 

Pate. — A small  pie. 

Paupiettes. — Slices  of  meat  relied. 

Piece  de  Resistance. — The  principal  joint 
of  tho  dinner. 

Pilau. — A dish  of  meat  and  rice. 

Piquer. — To  lard  with  strips  of  bacon  fat, 

&c. 

Poelee. — Stock  for  boiling  turkeys,  fowls, 
vegetables,  instead  of  water,  so  as  to  render 
them  less  insipid. 

Potaoe. — Soup. 

Piuntaniers. — Early  spring  vegetables. 
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Profiterolles. — Light  pastry  creamed  in- 
sido. 

Puree. — The  name  given  to  a soup  the  in- 
gredients for  thickening  which  have  been 
passed  through  a siove,  then  thinned  with 
broth  to  the  proper  consistency.  Moat  and 
fish  are  cooked  and  pounded  in  a mortal-,  roots 
and  vegetables  are  stewed  till  soft  in  order  to 
preparo  them  for  being  thus  converted  to  a 
smooth  pulp. 

Quenelles. — Forcemeat  of  various  kinds 
composed  of  fish  or  meat,  with  bread,  yolk  of 
egg,  and  some  kind  of  fat,  seasoned  in  different 
ways,  formed  with  a spoon  to  an  oval  shape, 
then  poached  in  stock  and  used  either  as  gar- 
nish to  entrees,  or  to  be  served  separately. 

Ragout. — A rich  sauce,  with  sweetbreads, 
mushrooms,  truffles,  &e.,  in  it. 

Releves. — The  remove  dishes. 

Remoulade. — Salad-dressing. 

Rlfacimento. — Meat  dressed  a second  time. 

Rissole. — A mince  of  fish  or  meat  enclosed 
in  paste,  or  formed  into  balls  and  other  shapes. 
Used  either  as  side-dishes  or  garnish.  ( See  also 
Fricassees.) 

Roti.— Roast  meat. 

Roux. — A mixture  of  butter  and  flour  used 
for  thickening  white  soups  and  gravy. 

Salmi. — A hash  of  game  cut  up  and  dressed 
when  only  half  roasted. 

Saxton. — To  dress  with  sauce  in  the  sauce- 
pan by  keeping  it  in  motion. 


Sauce  piquant. — A sharp  sauce  in  which 
lemon  and  vinegar  predominate  as  a flavour. 

Saute-pan.  A thin-bottomed  shallow  pan 
for  quick  frying. 

Sauter. — To  toss  over  the  fire  in  a saute-pan 
with  a small  quantity  of  fat  only. 

Serviette,  A la. — Served  in  a napkin. 

Sippets.— Small  pieces  of  bread  cut  into 
various  shapes,  either  soaked  in  stock,  toasted, 
or  fried,  to  serve  with  meats  as  garnishing  or 
borders. 

Souffle. — A light  pudding. 

Stock. — The  broth  of  which  soups  are  made. 

Tamis  or  “ Tammy.”—  A strainer  of  fine 
woollen  canvas,  used  for  straining  soups  and 
sauces. 

Timbale. — A sort  of  pie  made  in  a mould. 

Tourte. — A tart  baked  in  a shallow  tin. 

Trifle.— A second  - course  dish,  made  of 
sponge  cake,  macaroons,  jams,  &c.,  brandy  or 
wine,  and  liqueurs. 

Trousser. — To  truss  a bird. 

Turbans  (see  Mazarines). 

Vanner,  To. — To  make  a sauce  smooth  by 
rapidly  lifting  it  high  in  large  spoonfuls,  and 
allowing  it  to  fall  quickly  again  for  some 
time. 

Veloute. — Rich  sauce  used  to  heighten  the 
flavour  of  soups  and  made  dishes. 

Yol-au-vent. — A light  puff  paste,  cut  round 
or  oval,  enclosing  any  delicate  mincemeat. 
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